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RED  SEA 

RED  SEA.     The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  Hed 
Sa  was  by  the  Israelites  called  "  the  sea"  (D*n, 

Ex.  ia%.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28;  xr.  1,  4,  8,  10,  19; 
Joob.  xxir.  6,  7 ;  and  many  other  passages)  ;  and 
specally  ••  the  sea  of  sAph"  (5|^D"D\  Ex.  x.  19 

liiL  IS;  XT.  4,  22;  xxiii.  31 ;  Num.  xiv.  25;  xxi 
4 :  xxxiii.  10,  11 ;  Deut.  i.  40  ;  xi.  4 ;  Josh.  ii.  10 
IT.  23 :  xiiT.  6 ;  Jud^.  xi.  16;  1  K.  ix.  26;  Neh 
ix.  9;  P*-  cTi.  7,  9,  22 ;  cxxxvi.  13, 15;  Jer.  xlix 
21'.    It  is  abo  perhaps  written  Hfi^D  {Za>6fif  LXX. 

h  Sum,  xxi.  14,  rendered  "  Red  Sea  "  in  A.  V. 
Msl  in  like  manner,  in  Deut.  i.  1,  r|*1Di  without 
C*.  The  LXX.  always  render  it  ^  ipvBpk  Bd^aatra 
int^i  m  Judg.  xi.  16,  where  r|*1D}  2i^,  is  pre- 
sr.Tcd  .  So  too  in  N.  T.  (Acts  vii.  36  ;  Heb.  xi.  29) ; 
sod  thn  name  is  found  in  1  >]aoc.  iv.  9.  By  the 
c!:»gaoU  gemnttphers  this  appellation,  like  its  Latin 
eq-iiralent  Mare  Ritbntm  or  M,  Erythrae^xm,  was 
extrsude-i  to  all  the  seas  washing  the  shores  of  the 
Araboa  peninsula,  and  eTen  the  Indian  Ocean  :  the 
Rtri  Set  it^elf,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  was  6  *Apdfiios 
mdXT»Sf  or  'AptifiiKhs  «c.,  or  Sinus  Arabicw,  and 
iti  ea.4«Tii  branch,  or  tlie  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh, 
AiXanrjis,  *EAav£Ti)t,  'EXoviTiic^;,  «c<{Xiros,  Sinus 
Aei'i%it^s,  or  S,  Aetaniticits.  The  Gulf  of  Suez 
«a5  specially  the  Heroopolite  Gulf,  *Hp(aoiro\lr7i5 
K<SXvo5,  Sinus  IlerodfiOtitcSy  or  S.  HeroOpoUticits. 
Amoa^  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Red  Sea  has  for 
QUDT  centuiies  lost  its  old  names :  it  is  now  called 
•j^nenilly  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  mediaeval  times, 
Bahr  El-Kulzum,  "  the  sea  of  El-Kulzum,"  after  the 
.incteot  Clysma,  **  the  sea-beach,"  the  site  of  which 
is  near,  or  at,  the  modem  Suez.*  In  the  Kur-^n, 
port  of  its  old  name  is  preserved,  the  rare  Arabic 
void  yamm  being  used  in  the  account  of  the  passage 


•  Or.  as  some  Arab  antbon  say,  the  6ca  is  so  named 
from  ibt  drowning  of  Pharaoh's  host;  Kalzum  being  a 

dertratiTe  of  ^•XS'  ^^  this  signiflcatlon :  or,  accord- 
ing to  otbeiv.  from  Its  being  hemmed  In  by  mountains, 
fhMD  the  Mm«  root  (Kl-Makrecfee's  KhUatf  descr.  of  the 
Sm  of  a-Kolzmn). 

b  Id  gnienl  name  is  "  the  Sea  of  El-Kuhmm ;"  but  in 
different  parts  U  Is  also  called  after  the  nearest  coast,  as 
"  ifaa  Ka  of  the  Hi^''  kc.  (Yftoot.  In  the  Moajam). 

*  Tamm  slgDifiefl  a  bahr  of  which  the  bottom  Is  not 
Rakr  applies  to  a  "  sea"  or  a  •*  great  river." 
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RED  SEA 

of  the  Red  Sea  (see  also  foot  note  to  p.  1012,  vtfra, 
and  El-Beydawee's  Comment,  on  the  Kur-dn,  Til. 
132,  p.  341 ;  and  xx.  81,  p.  602).>» 

f    7 


Of  the  names  of  this  sea  (1.)  D^  (Syr.  L^^  and 
jis^Q^— the  latter  generally  "a  lake;"  Hierog. 


YUMA  ;    Copt.  lOJUL ;   Arabic,  aj)»*    signlBes 

^'  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  6aAr  is  so  applied)  in 
Nah.  iii.  8,  '*  Art  thou  better  than  populous  No, 
that  was  situate  among  the  rivers  {ye6dm\  [that 
hari]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart 
[was]  the  sea  (^dm),  and  her  wall  was  from  the 
sea  (.ydm)  ?•* 

(2.)  Pl'lD'D* ;  in  the  Coptic  Tersion,  ch|OJtX. 

ftCy^pI.  The  meaning  of  <4pA«  aQ<1  the  reason 
of  its  being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to 
much  learned  controversy.  Gesenius  renders  it  rush^ 
reedy  sea-weed.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  almost 
always  in  connexion  with  the  sea  of  the  Exodus. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  exposure  of 
Moses  in  the  li<^  {ycor)  ;  for  he  was  laid  in  sAph^ 

on  the  brink  of  the  yedr  (Ex.  ii.  3),  where  (in  the 
suph)  he  was  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  (5) ;  and 
in  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  "  (Is.  xix.),  with  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  watei^  of  Egypt  •  **  And  the  waters 
shall  fiiil  from  the  sea  (ydin),  and  the  river  {n&h&r) 
shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up.  And  they  shall  turn 
the  rivers  {ndhdr^  constr.  pi.)  far  away;  [and]  the 
brooks  {yedr)  of  defence  (or  of  Egypt  ?)  shall  be 
emptied  and  dried  up :  the  reeds  and  flags  {sitpK) 
shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds  «  by  the  bi-ooks  (yedr), 
by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks  {ye6r)j  and  everything 

d  Gesenius  adds  Is.  xlx.  6,  quoted  below ;  but  it  la  not 
easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  Nile  (except  from  pre- 
couoeiTcd  notions),  Instead  of  the  ancient  extension  of  the 
Red  Sea.  He  allows  the  "tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea 
(ydmy  in  Is.  xi.  16,  where  the  river  [Nile]  is  n6k&r. 

•  Heb.  niny,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  axt,  ax<i,  the 
Greek  being  derived  f^om  ^HK,  an  Egyptian  word  de- 
noting "  marah-graas,  reeds,  bulrushes,  and  any  verdure 
growing  in  a  mareh."  Gesenius  renders  TMI^,  pi.  ni*iy* 
"  a  naked  or  bare  place,  i.  e,  desUtnte  of  trees  . . . .;  here 

used  of  the  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile :"  but 
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sown  by  the  brooks  (yedr)  shall  wither,  be  driven 
awaj,  and  be  no  [more].  The  fishers  also  shall 
mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  bitKiks 
(yedr)  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon 
the  watera  shall  languish.  Moreover  they  that  work 
in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave  net  works  (white 
linen?) shall  be  oonfbunded.  And  they  shall  be 
broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluices 
[and]  ponds  for  fidi"  (xix.  5-10).  Suph  only  occurs 
in  one  place  besides  those  already  referred  to:  in 
Jon.  ii.  5  it  is  written,  **  The  waters  compassed  me 
about,  [even]  to  the  soul ;  the  depth  closed  me 
round  about,  the  weeds  {sAph)  were  wrapped  about 
my  head."  With  this  single  exception,  which  shows 
that  this  product  was  also  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, s&ph  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Red  Sea,  or 
in  the  yedr,  and  this  yedr  in  Ex.  ii.  was  in  the  land 
of  Goshen.  What  y^^r  signifies  here,  in  Is.  zix., 
and  generally,  we  shall  examine  presently.  But 
first  of  sAph, 

The  signification  of  (|4D,  s&ph,  must  be  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the  word, 
with  this  signification  (which  commonly  is  "  wool "), 
is  found  only  in  one  pa;ssage  in  a  me  lexicon  (the 
Mohkam  MS.).  The  autiior  says,  "  Soof-eUbahr 
(the  soof  of  the  sea)  is  like  the  wool  of  sheep. 
And  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb :  *  I  will  come  to  thee 
when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the  soof,*  **  %,  e,  never. 
The  t)'lD  of  the  D^,  it  seems  quite  certain,  is  a  seo" 

weed  resembling  wool.  Such  sea-weed  is  thrown  up 
abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ftlrst 
says,  s.  V.  Cj^D,  **  Ab  Aethiopibus  herba  quaedam 
suj^  appellabatur,  quae  in  profundo  maris  rubri 
cresdt,  quae  rubra  est,  rubrumque  colorem  continet, 
pannis  ting^ndis  in^ervientem,  teste  Hieronymo  de 
qualitate  mans  rubri "  (p.  47,  &c.).  Diodoi*us  (iii. 
c.  19),  Artemidorus  (ap.  Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Aga- 
tharcfaides  (ed.  Milller,  p.  1S6-7),  speak  of  the  weed 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Ehrenberg  (in  Winer)  enu- 
merates Fuctts  ht^olius  on  the  shores  of  this  sea, 
and  at  Suez  Fuctts  crispus,  F.  trinodis,  F,  turbmatus, 
F.  papiUosm^  F.  diaphanus,  &c.,  and  the  specially 
red  weed  Ti-ichodesmium  erythraeum.  The  Coptic 
version  renders  s&ph  by  shari  (see  above),  supposed 
to  be  the  hieroglypliic  "  SHER  "  (sea  ?).  If  this  be 
the  same  as  the  sari  of  Pliny  (see  next  paragraph), 
we  must  conclude  that  shooH,  like  sAph^  was  both 
marine  and  fluvial.  The  passage  in  Jonah  proves  it 
to  be  a  marine  product ;  and  that  it  was  found  in  the 
Ked  Sea,  the  numerous  passages  in  which  that  sea 
is  called  the  sea  of  5upA  leave  no  doubt. 

But  VfiO  roay  have  been  also  apph'ed  to  any  sub- 
stance resembling  wool,  produced  by  a  fiuvicd  rush, 
such  as  the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a  synecdoche  to 

such  rush  itself.     Golius  says,  s.  v.  (S^yJy  on  the 

S  o<- 
nuthority  of  Ibn-Maaroof  (afler  explaining  (S^yj 

by  "  jiapyrus  herba"),  "  Hinc  i$^yji\.Ja3    [the 

cotton  of  the  papyrus]  gossipium  papyri,  quod  hn/w 
simile  ex  thyrso  colligitur,  et  peimixtum  calci  efficit 
tenadssimum  caementi  genus."  ■  This  is  curious ; 
and  it  may  <il.so  be  observed  that  the  papyrus,  which 
included  more  than  one  kind  of  ctjpertis,  grew  in 
the  mnjrshes,  and  in  lands  on  which  about  two  feet 

this  is  unsAtirifoctory.  Bootbroyd  says,  "  Our  translators, 
after  otliers,  euppoeted  this  word  to  slenlfy  the  papyrus ; 
but  wilbont  any  Just  ADiboHty.    Kimchi  explains,  *  Aroth 
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in  depth  of  tlie  watera  of  the  inundation  remained 
(Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians^  iii.  61,  149,  citing 
Pliny,  xiii.  11,  Strab.  xvii.  550);  and  that  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  positkm  of  the  ancient  head  of  the 
gulf,  with  its  canals  and  channels  for  iiTigation 
(yedrim?),  connecting  it  with  the  Nile  and  with 
Lake  Mareotis ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  in  Uiis 
and  other  simUar  districts,  the  papyrus  was  culti 
vated  in  the  yedrtm:  the  marshes  of  Egypt  are 
now  in  the  noiith  of  the  Delta  and  are  salt  lands. — 
As  a  fluvial  rush,  siiph  would  be  found  in  marsh- 
lands as  well  as  streams,  and  in  bracki^  water  as 
well  as  in  sweet.     It  is  wortiiy  of  note  that  a  low 
marshy  place  near  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  to 
this  day  called  Ghuweybet  el-Boos,  "the  bed  of 
reeds,"  and  another  place  near  Suez  has  the  same 
name ;  traces  perhaps  of  the  great  fields  of  reeds, 
rush^,  and  papyrus,  which  flourished  hei^  of  old. 
See  also  Pi-uahirotu,  **the  place  where  sedge 
grows"  (?).     Fresnel  {Dissertation  sur  le  sckari 
des  E'gyptiens  et  le  sovf  des  Hehreux,  Joum, 
Asiat.  4*  s^rie,  zi.  pp.  274,  &c.)  enumerates  some 
of  the  reeds  found  in  Egypt.     There  is  no  sound 
reason  for  identifying  any  one  of  these  with  s&ph, 
Fresnel,  in  this  curious  paper,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  Ck>ptic  **  shari  '*  (in  the  yam  shari)  was  the 
Arundo  Aegyptiaca    of   Desfontaines  (in  modem 
Arabic  boos  Fdrisee,  or  Persian  cane) :  but  there 
appear  to  be  no  special  grounds  for  selecting  this 
variety  for  identiflcation  with  the  fluvial  shari ; 
and  we  must  entirely  dissent  fl-om  his  suggestion 
that  the  shari  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  same,  and 
not  sea-weed :  apart  fix>m  the  evidence  which  con- 
ti'overts  his  arguments,  they  are  in  themselves  quite 
inconclusive.    Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  catalogue  of 
reeds,  &c.,  is  fuller  than  Fresnel's,  and  he  suggests 
the  Cyperus  Dives  or  fastigiatus  (Arabic,  Dees)  to 
be  the  sari  of  Pliny.    The  latter  sap,  "  Fructicosi 
est  genus  saii,  circa  Kilum  nascens,  duorum  fere 
cubitorum   altitudiue,  poUicari  crassitudine,  coma 
papyri,  simileque  manditur  modo"  (^N.  If.  xiii.  2.'>; 
see  also  Theophr,  iv.  9). 

The  oocun^ence  of  swpA  in  the  yedr  (Ex.  ii.,  Isa. 
xix.)  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Ex.  ii.),  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  which  in 
other  i*espects  is  closely  connected  witli  tlie  subject 
of  this  article. 

(3-)  **<?  (Hierog.  ATQR,  AUR ;  Copt  eiGpO, 
I^pO»    IA.pa)9  Memphitic  dialect,   IGpO, 

Sahidic),  signifies  "  a  river."  It  seems  to  apply  to 
"  a  great  river,"  or  the  like,  and  nlso  to  **  an  arm  of 
the  sea ;"  and  perhaps  to  "  a  sea"  absolutely;  like  the 
Arabic  bahr.  Ges.  says  it  is  almost  exclusively  u^ed 
of  the  Nile ;  but  the  passages  in  whicli  it  occurs  do 
not  necessarily  bear  out  this  conclusion.  By  far  the 
greater  number  refer  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt :  these 
are  Gen.  xli.  1, 2, 3, 17, 18,  Pharaoh's  dream ;  Ex.  i. 
22,  the  exposure  of  the  male  childi-en  ;  Ex.  ii.  3,  5, 
the  exposure  of  Moses;  Ex.  vii.  15  seqq.,  and  xvii. 
5,  Mo»es  before  Pharaoh  and  the  plague  of  blood ; 
and  Ex.  viii.  5,  7,  the  plague  of  frogs.  The  next 
most  important  instance  is  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
already  quoted  in  full.  Then,  that  of  Amos  (viii. 
8,  comp.  ix.  5),  where  the  land  shall  rise  up  wholly 
as  a  flood  (yedr)  ;  and  shall  be  cast  out  and  diowned 
as  [by]  the  flood  (jyedr)  of  Egypt.  Tfte  groat  pro- 
phecy of  Ezckiel  against  Piiai-aoh  and  against  all 

est  nomen  appellativum  olenim  ct  berbarum  virentlum.' 
Hence  we  may  render. '  The  uiarchy  [»ic]  medows  [«ic]  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,' "  te. 
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l^pi,  where  Pharaoh  is  '*  the  great  dragon  that 
lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rirei-s  (V1^?),  which  hath 
sa«i,  Mj  river  (^^^)  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made 

[it]  for  myself"  (xxix.  3),  nses  the  pi.  throaghont, 
vvth  the  above  exception  and  verse  9,  **  because  he 
hito  said.  The  river  (Tt^J)  [is]  mine,  and  I  have 

node  it;"  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Pharaoh  would 
hire  said  of  the  NUe  that  he  had  made  it,  and  the 
]i^ts^  seems  to  refer  to  a  gr^t  canal.  As  Ezekiel 
•35  eoQtempoi^uy  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  may  he 
wt  Ihtc  have,  referred  to  the  re-excavation  of  the 
asal  of  the  Red  Sea  bv  that  Pharaoh  ?  That  canal 
xmy  have  at  least  received  the  name  of  the  canal  of 
PWaob,  just  as  the  same  canal  when  re-exca%'iited 
tbr  the  last  time  was  **the  canal  of  the  Prince 
«'  the  Faithful,"  and  continued  to  be  so  called. — 
Tr6r  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8, 
ia  the  prophecy  against  Necho;  in  Isa.  xxiii.  10, 
*h>tn  its  application  is  doubtful ;  and  in  Dan.  xii. 
5,  6,  where  it  is  held  to  be  the  Euphrates,  but  may 
bt  the  grait  canal  of  Babylon.  The  pi.  yedrinxy 
A£«ms  to  be  often  used  interchangeably  with  yc6r 
'  %s  in  £z.  xxix.,  and  Nah.  iii.  8) ;  it  is  used  for 
•*  rivers,"  or  *•  channels  of  water ;  *  and,  while  it  is 
not  Ffrtricted  to  Egypt*  espedally  of  those  of  the 
Nile. 

FroDi  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
it  occiuns  there  appears  to  be  no  conclusive  rea- 
son far  sappoRing  that  ycdr  applies  generally,  if 
erer,  to  the  Nile.     In  the  passages  relating  to  the 
•^iprwure  of  Moses  it  appears  to  apply  to  the  ancient 
rrtftiwon  of  the  Red  ^'ea  towards  Tan  is  (Zoan, 
Vraris),  or  to  the  ancient  canal  (see  below)  through 
which  the  water  of  the  Nile  passed  to  the  "  tongue 
*4  the  £g\'ptian  sea."     The  water  was  potable  (Ex. 
Tii.  13),  bat  so  w  that  of  the  Lake  of  the  Feiyoom  to 
it-' own  fi^iermen,  though  generally  very  brackish: 
xaA.  tl»  canal  must  have  i-eceived  water  from  the 
Siif  during   every   inundation,    and    then    must 
nareheeo  sweet.     During  tlie  height  of  the  inun- 
daEtita,  the  sweet  water  would  flow  into  the  Red 
Sea.    The  passage  of  the  canal  was  regulated  by 
sloices,  whkfa  excluded  the  waters  of  tlie  Red  S^ 
and  svertened  by  the  water  of  the  canal  the  salt 
lake*.    Stnibo  (xvii.  1,  §25)  says  that  they  were 
thus  imAatA  sweet,  and  in  his  time  contained  good 
lii^  and  abounded  with  water  fowl :  the  position  of 
t.Seae  lakes  is  more  conveniently  discussed  in  an- 
other part  of  this  article,  on  the  ancient  geography 
o(  the  head  ot'  the  gulf.     It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  tlie  Pharaoh  of  Moses  was  of  a  dynasty  residing 
It  Taais,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  Red  Sea, 
"the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea,"  stretched  in 
acdent  Umes  into  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
aboQt  50  miles  north  of  its  present  head,  and  half- 
«ty  towards  Tanis.     There  is  abundant  proof  of 
tl  e  former  cultivation  of  this  country,  which  must 
have  been  effected  by  the  canal  fix>m  the  Nile  just 
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s  The  If  ohammadan  account  of  the  exposore  of  Moses 
i«  mrioaa.  Mo«ei,  we  read,  was  laid  in  the  yamm  (which 
i»  exptained  to  he  the  ITile,  though  that  river  is  not  else- 
where so  dllrdX  and  the  ark  was  carried  by  the  cnrreni 
■fanK  a  canal  or  flnall  river  (noAr),  toalake,  at  the  ftirther 
ood  of  wbteh  was  Fhanoh's  pavilion  (El-Beyd& wee's  Com- 
mmL  em.  the  Kmr-dfi,  xx.  39,  p.  596,  and  Ez-Zamakhsheree'a 
CwmmemL,  entitied  the  Ke»luh4f).  While  we  place  no 
dependaDoe  oo  Mohammadan  relations  of  Biblical  event«, 
there  nay  be  here  a  gUmmer  of  truth. 

^  Selaod  (Din.  MiatidL  1.  87,  tic)  Is  pleasantly  severe 
ciQ  tba  stforyof  kh^  Erythraa;  bnt,  with  all  his  rare  leam- 
tugi  he  vaa  IgDoraDt  of  Arab  history,  which  is  here  of  the 


mentioned,  and  l^  numerous  canals  and  channels 
for  iiTigation,'the  yedrim^  so  often  mentioned  with 
the  yeor.  There  appears  to  be  no  difHculty  in 
Isa.  xix.  6  (comp.  xi.  15),  for,  if  the  Ked  Sea  be- 
came closed  at  Suez  or  thereabout,  the  suph  left 
on  the  beaches  of  the  yedr  must  have  dried  up  and 
rotted.  The  ancient  beaches  in  the  ti'act  here 
spoken  of,  which  dononstrate  snccessive  elevations, 
are  well  known.8 

(4.)  ^  ipvBpk  BdKatraa,  The  origin  of  this  ap- 
pellation has  been  the  source  of  more  speculation 
even  than  the  obscure  s&ph ;  for  it  lies  more  within 
the  range  of  general  scholarship.  The  theories  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  it  have  been  often  puerile,  and 
generally  imworthy  of  acceptance.  Then-  authors 
may  be  divided  into  two  schools.  The  iirst  have 
ascribed  it  to  some  natunil  phenomenon;  such  as 
the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  mountains  of 
the  western  coast,  looking  as  if  they  were  sprinkled 
with  Havannah  or  Bi^axil  snuff,  or  brick-dust  (Unice), 
or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea  (Gosselin,  ii.  78-84) ;  the  red  colour  of  the 
water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of  zoophytes 
(Salt ;  Ehrenberg) ;  the  red  coral  of  the  sea  ;  the  red 
sea-weed ;  and  the  red  storks  that  have  been  seen 
in  great  numbere,  &c.  Reland  (2V  Mare  Rvbro, 
Diss,  Miscell.  i.  pp.  59-1 17)  argues  that  the  epithet 
red  was  applied  to  this  and  tiie  neighbouring  sesis  on 
account  of  their  tropical  heat ;  as  indeed  was  said 
by  Artemidorus  (<ip.  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  20),  that  the 
sea  was  called  red  because  of  the  reflexion  of  the  sun. 
The  second  have  endeavoured  to  find  an  etymological 
derivation.  Of  these  the  earliest  (European)  writers 
proposed  a  derivation  from  Edom,  *•  red,"  by  the 
Greeks  translate<l  literally.  Among  them  were  N. 
Fuller  {Miscell,  Sacr.  iv.  c.  20)  ;  before  him,  Sca- 
liger,  in  his  notes  to  Festw ;  voce  Acgyplmos,  ed. 
1574;  and  still  eajlier  Genebrard,  Comment,  ad Ps. 
106  ;  13ocliart(P/kifc^,  iv.  c.  34)  adopted  this  theoiy 
(see  Reland,  Diss.  Miscell.  i.  85,  ed.  1706).  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its 
name  frem  a  great  king,  Eiythras,  who  reigned  in 
the  adjacent  country  (fttrab.  xvi.  p.  4,  §20 ;  Pliny, 
N.  II.  vi.  cap.  23,  §28  ;  Agathai-ch.  i.  §5 ;  Philostr. 
iii.  15,  and  others):^  the  stories  that  have  come 
down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of  the  ti-adition 
that  Himjer  was  the  name  of  apparently  the  chief 
family  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  great  South- Arabian 
kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites,  and  Homeritae. 
Himyer  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
*'  ahmar,**  r&i  (Himyer  was  so  called  because  of  the 
red  colour  of  his  clothing,  En-Nuiceyree  in  Cwjosin, 
i.  54) :  "  aafar "  also  signifies  "  i-ed,"  and  is  the 
root  of  the  names  of  several  places  in  the  penin- 
sula ^o  called  on  account  of  their  redness  (see 
Mardsidf  p.  263,  ic);  this  may  point  to  Gphir: 
4>oivi^  is  i-ed,  and  the  Phoenicians  came  fi'om  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (Heixxl,  vii.  89).  We  can  scai-cely 
doubt,  on  these  etymological  grounds,'  the  con- 
utmost  value,  and  of  the  various  proofii  of  a  connexion 
between  this  Erythros  and  Himyer.  and  the  PboeDlclana, 
In  language,  race,  and  religion.  Besides,  Reland  had  a 
theory  of  his  own  to  support 

t  If  we  concede  the  derivation,  It  cannot  be  held  that 
the  Qreeks  mistranslated  the  name  of  Himyer.  (See 
Reland,  Diu.  MiicOl.  1.  101.)  It  Is  worthy  of  niention 
that  the  Arabs  often  call  themselves  "  the  red  men,"  as 
distinguished  ftom  the  black  or  negro,  and  the  yellow  or 
Turanian,  races:  though  they  call  themselves  "  the  black," 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  northern  races,  whom  they 
term  "the  red;"  as  this  epithet  la  used  by  them,  when 
thus  applied,  as  meaning  both  "  red  "  and  *'  while." 
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neiion  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Hunyerites, 
or  that  in  thb  is  the  true  origin  of  the  appellation 
of  the  Red  Sea.  But  when  the  ethnological  side  of 
the  question  is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much 
strengthened.  The  Soath-Arabian  kingdom  was  a 
Joktanite  (or  Shemite)  nation  mixed  with  a  Cnshite. 
This  admixture  of  races  produced  two  results  (as 
in  the  somewhat  rimihir  cases  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
&c.) :  a  genius  for  massive  architecture,  and  rare 
seafaring  ability.  The  Southern  Arabians  carried 
on  all  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia, 
with  India,  until  shortly  before  our  own  era.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  Phoenician  otiaracter- 
istic,  nor  on  that  which  tnade  Solomon  call  for  the 
assistance  of  Hiram  to  build  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Philistine,  and  early  Cretan  and  C^ian, 
colonists  may  have  been  connected  with  the  South- 
Arabian  race.  If  the  Assyrian  school  would  trace 
the  Phoenicians  to  a  Chaldaean  or  an  Assyrian 
origin,  it  might  be  replied  that  the  Cushites,  whence 
came  Nimrod,  passed  along  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  that  Berosus  (in  Cory,  2nd  ed.  p.  60) 
tells  of  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Chaldaea,  before 
the  Assyrian  dynasty,  a  story  also  preserved  by  the 
Arabian  historians  (El-Mes'oodee,  Qolden  Meadovos, 
MS.). — ^The  lied  Sm,  therefore,  was  most  probably 
the  Sea  of  the  Red  men.  It  adds  a  link  to  the 
curious  chain  of  emigration  of  the  Phoenicianis  from 
the  Yemen  to  Syria,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  the 
African  coasts  of  that  sea,  and  to  Spain  and  the 
&r*distant  northerly  ports  of  their  commerce;  as 
distant,  and  across  oceans  as  terrible,  as  those  reached 
by  their  Himyerite  brethren  in  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  Seas. 

Ancient  Limits. — ^The  most  important  diange  in 
the  Red  Sea  has  been  the  drying  up  of  its  northern 
extremity,  **  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea." 
The  land  about  tlie  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and 
that  near  the  Mediterranean  become  depresed. 
The  head  of  the  gulf  has  consequently  retired 
gradually  since  the  Christian  ei:a.  Thus  the  pi\>- 
phecy  of  Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled :  *'  And  the 
Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the 
Egyptian  sea"  (xi.  15);  "the  watera  shall  fail 
fjx>m  the  sea"  (xix.  5):  the  tongue  of  the  Red 
Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  distance  of  at  least  50  miles 
from  its  ancient  head,  and  a  cultivated  and  well- 
peopled  province  has  been  changed  into  a  desolate 
wilderness.  An  ancient  canal  conveyed  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  flowing  through  the 
WlSdi-t-Tomeyldt,  and  irrigating  with  its  system  of 
waterKshannels  a  lai^  extent  of  country ;  it  also 
provided  a  means  for  conveying  all  the  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea,  once  so  important,  by  water  to  the 
Nile,  avoiding  the  risks  of  the  deseit-joumey,  and 
securing  water-caniage  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Mediteiranean.  The  drying  up  of  the  head  of  the 
gulf  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  tliis  canal. 

The  country,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  is 
now  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patches 
about  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  ituik  marsh  land,  now 
called  the  "Bitter  Lakes"  (not  those  of  Strabo). 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  salt  waste,  is  a 
small  lake  sometimes  called  the  lake  of  HeiDOpolis 
(the  city  after  whicli  the  gulf  of  Suez  was  called 
the  Heroopolite  Gulf) :  the  kke  is  now  Birket  et- 

k  Oomroenced  bySestetrisCArlstot  Meteor.  1. 14 ;  Strab. 
L  «mI  xvii.;  riin.  HiU.  Nat.  vt.  29;  Horod.  li.  IM;  Died. 
1  as)  m  by  Nocho  II.,  most  probably  tbe  fonner ;  oonlinaed 
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Tims^,  "  the  lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  is  sup* 
posed  to  mark  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.     The 
canal  that  connected  this  with  the  Nile  was  of 
Pharaonic  origin.^     It  was  anciently  known  as  the 
"  Fossa  Regum,"  and  the  «•  canal  of  Hero."     Pliny  , 
Diodoms,  and  Strabo,  state  that  (up  to  their  time^ 
it  reached  only  to  the  bitter  springs  (which  appear 
to  be  not  the  pi'esent  bitter  lakes,  but  lakes  west 
of  Heroopolis),  the  extension  being  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  supposed  greater  height  of  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea.     According  to  Herod,  (ii.  cap.  158) 
it  left  the  Nile  (the  Tanitic  branch,  now  the  canal 
of  El-Mo'izz)  at  Bubastis  (Pi-beKth),  and  a  canal 
exists  at  this  day  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
appears  to  be  the  ancient  channel.    The  canal  was 
four  days'  voyt^  in  length,  and  suflSciently  broad 
for  two  triremes  to  row  abreast  (Herod,  ii.  158  ; 
or  100  cnbiU,  Strab.  xvii.  1,  §26;  and  100  feet, 
Pliny,  vi.  cap.  29,  §33).     The  time  at  which  the 
canal  was  extended,  aller  the  diying  up  of  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  present  head  is  uncertain, 
but  it  must  have  been  late,  and  probably  since  the 
Mohammadan  conquest.      Traces  of  the  ancient 
channel  throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  vicinity 
of  Bubastis,  exist  at  intervals  in  the  presmt  day 
{D^r.  de  r£jypte,  E.  M.  xi.  37-381,  and  v.  135- 
158,  Svo.  ed.).— The  Amnis  Trajanru  {TpaSetyhs 
iroT.  pt.  iv.  5,  §54),  now  the  canal  of  Oiiro,  was 
probably  of  Pharaonic  origin  ;  it  was  at  any  rate  re- 
paired by  the  emperor  Adrian ;  and  it  joined  the 
ancient  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Bubastis  and 
Heroopolis.     At  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt,  this 
was  found  to  be  closed,  and  was  reopened  by  'Amr 
by  command  of  'Omar,  after  whom  it  was  called 
the  "  canal  of  the  Piince  of  the  Faithful."   Country- 
boats  sailed  down  it  (and  passed  into  the  Red  Sea  to 
Yembo* — see  Shem«-ed  Deen  in  D€scr.  de  I'E'gypt^, 
Svo.  ed.,  xi.  359),  and  the  water  of  the  Nile  ran 
into  the  sea  at  EU-Kulzum ;  but  the  fonner  com- 
merce of  Egypt  was  not  in  any  degi^  restoi-ed; 
the  canal  was  opened  with  the  intention  of  securing 
supplies  of  giuin  from    Egypt  in  case  of  famine 
in  Arabia ;   a  feeble  intercourse  with  the  newly- 
important  holy  cities  of  Arabia,  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  pilgrims,  was  its  principal  use.     In 
A.H.  105,  El-Mansoor  ordered  it  to  be  filled  up  (the 
Khitatj  I>escr.  of  the  Canals),  in  order  to  cut  off 
supplies  to  the  Shiya'ee  heretics  in  El-Medeeneh. 
Now  it  does  not  flow  many  miles  beyond  Cairo, 
but  its  channel  is  easily  traceable. 

The  land  north  of  de  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is 
a  plain  of  heavy  sand,  mei^ng  into  mardi-hmd 
near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  extending  to  Pa- 
lestine. We  learn  from  El-Makreezee  that  a  tradi- 
tion existed  of  this  plain  having  been  foimerly  well 
cultivated  with  saffron,  safilower,  and  sugar-cane, 
and  peopled  throughout,  from  the  fiontier-town  of 
El-'Areesh  to  El-'Abbaseh  in  W<idi-t-Turoeylat 
(see  Exodus,  the,  Map\  The  Khitat,  s.  v.  Jifdr-^ 
comp.  Mardsid,  ib.).  Doubtless  the  drying  up  of 
the  gulf  with  its  canal  in  the  south,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  land  in  the  north,  have  oonvet-t^ 
this  once  (if  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  though 
we  cannot  extend  this  fertility  as  fiu*  as  El-'Ai^eesh) 
notoriously-fertile  tract  into  a  proverbially  sandy 
and  parched  desert.  This  r^on,  including  W^i-t- 
TumeylAt,  was  probably  the  frontier  land  occupied 
in  part  by  the  Israelites,  and  open  to  the  incursions 


by  Dartns  Hjrstaspis,  and  by  PtoL  PhUsdclphos. 
fVteyc.  SriL  art.  'Egypt.' 
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of  t^  wild  tribes  of  tfa«  Arabum  desert ;  and  the  ^ 
^,  M  we  have  given  good  reason  for  believing,  in 
tids  applitttkin,  was  apparently  the  ancient  head  of 
tbegolf  or  the  canal  of  the  Ked  Sea,  with  its  yeorim 
or  water-dunnels,  on  which  Goshen  and  much  of 
tiw  jdaia  north  of  it  depended  for  their  fertility. 

Fkfiiieal  Dacr^hn. — In  extreme  length,  the 

fid  Sea  stretches*  from  the  Sti-aits  of  Bdb   el- 

Mendeb  (or  rather   Ria  Bib  el-Mendeb)   in  lat. 

12^  40'  N.,  to  the  modem  head  of  the  Gulf  of 

Soez.  lat.  30'  N.    Its  greatest  width  may  be  stated 

roogfaly  al  aboot  200  geogi-aphical  mites ;  this  is 

tbofit  lat.  16^  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  is 

bere  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  portions, 

^rocps  of  islands  and  rods  stretching  out  into  the 

<«!,  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  Arabian 

eoait,  and  50  miles  from  the  Aiiican  coast.     From 

'ime  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  Kis  Benia, 

Ut,  24^,  on  the  African  coast,  to  Ris  Bereedee 

(fposite,  a  little  Jiorth  of  Yembo*,  the  port  of  El- 

IJefeeoeh ;  and   tbence  northwaixls  to   Ris  Mo- 

^oimnail  (•'.  €,  exclusive  of  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and 

tLe  'Akabeh),  the  sea  maintains  about  the  same 

aveiaie  width  of  100  geographical  miles.     South- 

v^uds  from  B4s  Bends,  it  opens  out  in  a  broad 

r«aeh ;  oootiacts  again  to  neaily  the  above  narrow- 

MS8  at  Jeddah  (correctly  Juddah),  lat  21°  30', 

the  port  of  M^keh ;  and  opens  to  its  extreme  width 

south  of  the  last  named  port. 

At  Bas  Mohammad,  the  Ked  Sea  is  split  by  the 
panitic  peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs:  the 
T«st«mnk»t,  or  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  130 
^TOjrrsiphical  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
c>f  about  18,  though  it  contracts  to  less  than  10 
Diles:  the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  £l-'Akabeh,  is 
oaiy  about  90  miles  long,  from  the  Straits  of 
Tiraa,  to  the  'Akabeh  [Elath],  and  of  propor- 
tJoBste  narrowness.  The  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Suez,  near  the  shores,  is  very 
diificult  from  the  abundance  of  shoals,  coral-reefs, 
locks  and  small  islands,  which  render  the  channel 
iLtricate,  and  cause  strong  cmTents  ofloi  of  un- 
k£rwn  force  and  direction ;  but  in  mid-channel, 
eieJnsive  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a 
Width  of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Daedalus  reef 
Wdlsted,  ii.  300).— The  bottom  in  deep  sound- 
11^  k  in  most  places  sand,  and  stones,  from  Suez  as 
(v  as  Juddah ;  and  thence  to  the  sti-aits  it  is  com- 
B)»Jy  mod.  The  deepest  sounding  in  the  excellent 
Admiralty  cbait  is  1054  fathoms,  in  lat.  22°  30'. 

Joonieying  southwards  frorn  Suez,  on  our  lefl  is 
tbe  poinsola  of  Sinai  [SiKAi] :  on  the  right,  is  the 
<i««ert  coast  of  f^ypt,  of  limestone  formation  like 
tile  greater  part  of  the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt,  the 
Hifs  on  the  sea-ma^n  stretching  landwards  in  a 
HT^t  rocky  i^ateau,  while  more  inland  a  chain  of 
^ooic  mountains  (beginning  about  lat.  28°  4' 
lod  nmnicg  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks  at  in- 
t^rrajs  above  the  limestone,  generally  about  15 
mile  dbtant.  Of  the  most  important  is  Gebel 
^ihirib,  6000  ft  high  ^  and  as  the  Straits  of  Jubal 
are  pasKd,  the  peaks  of  the  primitive  range  attain  a 
H^jht  of  about  4500  to  6900  fl.,  until  the  «  Elba" 
fratjp  rises  in  a  huge  mass  about  lat.  22°.  Further 
ialoki  is  the  Gebel-ed-Dukhkh^n,  the  *'  porphyry 
aoaotain  "  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  5,  §27 ;  M.  Chiudianus, 
>«  MfUler,  Geagr,  Mm,  Atlas  vii.),  6000  ft.  high, 
*Wt  27  nu\&  from  the  coast,  where  the  porphyry 
qcwriea  fi>tmerly  supplied  Rome,  and  where  are 
Mne  ranains  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (Wilkinson's 
^'jdtm  Eg}ff4  and  Thebes,  ii.  383) ;  and  besides 
t^^cse,  akog  this  desert  southwards  are  "  quarries  of 
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various  granites,  serpentines,  Brecda  Verde,  slates, 
and  micaceous,  talcose,  and  other  schists  **  {id,  382). 
Gebel-ez-Zeyt,  "  the  mountain  of  oil,"  dose  to  the 
sea,  abounds  in  peti oleum  (iidf.  385).  This  coast 
is  especially  interesting  in  a  Biblical  point  of  view, 
for  here  were  some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  in  those  secluded  and 
barren  mountains  lived  very  early  Christian  hermits* 
The  convent  of  St.  Anthony  (of  the  Thebals), 
"  Deyr  Mdr  Antconiyoos,"  and  that  of  St.  Paul, 
"  Dfyr  MAr  B61us,"  are  of  gi'eat  renown,  and  were 
once  impoitant.  They  are  now,  like  all  Eastern 
monasteries,  decayed;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony 
gives,  from  its  monies,  the  Patn'ai'ch  of  the  Coptic 
church,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Nitrian  nvHias- 
teries  {id.  381).— South  of  the  *'Elba"  chain,  the 
country  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  risra  to 
the  highland  of  Geeddn,  lat.  15°,  and  thence  to 
the  straits  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled;  first  beyond 
Suez  by  Bedawees  chiefly  of  the  Ma'^zee  tribe. 
South  of  the  Kuseyr  road,  are  the  'Ab^b'deh ;  and 
beyond,  the  Bishirees,  the  southern  branch  of 
which  are  called  by  Arab  writers  Bejil,  whose  cus- 
toms, language,  and  ethnology,  demand  a  carefnl 
investigation,  whidi  would  undoubtedly  be  repaid 
by  curious  results  (see  El-Makreezee's  Khitatf  Descr, 
of  the  Bejh,  and  Descr,  of  the  Desert  of  Eydhab ; 
Quatremdre's  Essays  on  iheae  subjects,  in  his  Jf#> 
moires  Hist,  et  Oeogr,  sur  VJ^gypte,  ii.  pp.  134>  162 ; 
and  7%e  Genesis  of  the  Earth  cmd  of  Man,  2nd 
ed.  p.  109)  ;  and  then,  coast-tribes  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Gulf  of  El-'Akabeh  (».  e.  "  of  the  Mountatn- 
roed")  is  the  termination  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Gh6r  or  *Arabah  that  runs  northwards  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow  valley ;  the  sides  are  lofly 
and  precipitous  mountains,  of  entire  barrermess ;  the 
bottom  is  a  river-like  sea,  running  nearly  straight  for 
its  whole  length  of  about  90  miles.  The  northerly 
winds  rush  down  this  gorge  with  uncommon  fiiry, 
and  render  its  navigation  extremely  perilous,  causing 
at  the  same  time  strong  counter  currents;  while 
most  of  the  few  anchorages  are  open  to  the  southerly 
gales.  It  **  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  deep 
ravine,  extending  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight 
direction,  and  the  circumjacent  hills  rise  in  some 
places  two  thousand  feet  pei-pendicularly  from  the 
shore"  (Wellsted,  ii.  108).  The  western  shore  is 
the  peninsula  of  Stxai.  The  Arabian  chain  of 
mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  southern  spurs 
of  the  Lebanon,  skirt  the  eastern  coast,  and  rise  to 
about  3500  ft.,  while  Gebel  Teybet-'Alee  near  the 
Straits  is  6000  fl.  There  is  no  pasturage,  and  little 
fertility,  except  near  the  *Akabeh,  where  are  date- 
groves  and  oUier  plantations,  &c.  In  earlier  days, 
this  last-named  place  was  (it  is  said)  famous  for  its 
fertility.  The  Island  of  Graia,  Jezeeret  Fara'oon, 
onoe  fortified  and  held  by  the  Crusaders,  is  near  its 
northern  exti-emity,  on  the  Sinaitic  side.  The  sea, 
fix>m  its  dangers,  and  sterile  shores,  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  '  Akabeh 
is  skirted  by  the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which 
in  some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally 
leave  a  belt  of  coast  country,  called  TihAmeh,  or 
the  Ghdr,  like  the  Sheelah  of  Palestine.  This  tract 
is  generally  a  sandy  parched  plain,  thinly  inhabited ; 
these  characteristics  being  especially  strong  in  the 
north.  (Niebuhr,  Deacr.  305;  Wellsted.)  The 
mountains  of  the  Hej4z  consist  of  ridges  rurming  pa- 
rallel towards  the  interior,  and  increasing  in  height  as 
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they  recede  (Wellsted,  ii.  242).  Burdchardt  remarks 
that  the  descent  on  the  eastcfrn  side  of  these  moun- 
tains, like  the  Lebanon  and  the  whole  Syrian  range 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  much  less  than  that  on  the 
western ;  and  that  the  peaks  seen  from  the  east,  or 
land  ode,  appear  mere  hills  {Arabkij  321  seq.).  In 
olear  weather  they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  to 
70  miles  (Wellsted,  ii.  242).  The  distant  ranges 
have  a  rugged  pointed  ontline,  and  are  granitic ;  at 
Wejh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quartz ;  nearer  the 
sea  many  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone, 
while  the  beach  hills  *'  consist  of  light-coloured 
sandstone,  fronted  by  and  containing  lai^  quan- 
tities of  shells  and  masses  of  coral"  (WellstcKi,  ii. 
243).  Coral  also  "  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  most  elevated  hills."  The 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jebel  'Eyn-Unnk  (or 
.'fiynuwunn^,  Marasid^  s.  v,  'Ep,  "Ovtmi  of  Ptol.), 
6090  fl.  high  near  the  Straits ;  a  little  further  south, 
and  dose  to  Mo'eyleh,  are  mountains  rising  from 
6330  to  7700  ft.,  of  which  Wellsted  sap,  "The 
coast  .  .  .  is  low,  gradually  ascending  with  a  mode- 
rate ele\^tion  to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles, 
when  it  rises  abruptly  to  hills  of  gieat  height,  those 
near  Mowilahh  terminating  in  sharp  and  singularly- 
shaped  peaks  .  .  .  Mr.  Irwin  [1777]  .  .  .  has  styled 
them  Bullock*B  Horns.  To  me  the  whole  gioup 
seemed  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  representations 
which  I  have  seen  of  enormous  icebergs"  (ii.  176; 
see  also  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  Milller's  Geogr, 
Min»),  A  little  north  of  Yembo*  is  a  remarkable 
group,  the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agatharchides ; 
and  beyond,  about  25  miles  distant  rises  J.  Radwk. 
Further  south,  J.  Subh  is  remaricaUe  for  its 
magnitude  and  elevation,  which  is  greater  than 
any  other  between  Yembo'  and  Jkidah ;  and  still 
further,  but  about  80  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
J.  Rds  el-Kur&  rises  behind  the  Holy  dty,  Mekkeh. 
It  is  of  this  mountain  that  Burckhardt  writes  so 
enthusiastically — ^how  rarely  is  be  enthusiastic — 
contrasting  its  veixlure  and  cool  breezes  with  the 
sandy  waste  of  Tihdroeh  {AtcAm^  6.5  seqq.).  The 
chain  continues  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  terroi- 
oating  in  the  highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian 
mountains  are  generally  fertile,  agi'eeably  different 
from  the  parched  plains  below,  and  their  own  bare 
granite  peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  mountain 
summits  of  the  Yemen,  "  Arabia  the  Happy,"  the 
Jebel  as  distinguished  from  the  plain,  aye  preci- 
pitous, lofty,  and  fertile  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  161); 
with  many  towns  and  vilUiges  in  their  valleys  and 
on  their  sides. — The  coast-line  itself,  or  Tihimeh, 
*'  north  of  Yembo*,  is  of  moderate  elevation,  varying 
from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no  beach.  To  the 
southward  [to  Juddah]  it  is  more  sandy  and  less 
elevated:  the  inlets  and  harbours  of  the  former 
tract  may  be  styled  coves;  in  the  latter  they  are 
lagoons"  (Wellsted,  ii.  244).^The  coral  of  the  Red 
Sm  is  remarkably  abundant,  and  beautifully  co- 
loured and  variegated.  It  is  often  red,  but  the  nu>re 
obmroon  kind  is  white ;  and  of  hewn  blocks  of  this, 
many  of  the. Arabian  towns  are  built. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing 
by  the  pre-historical  Phoenidans)  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  **  Sesostris  (Rameses  II.)  was  the  first 
who,  passing  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long 
vessds,  reduced  under  his  autliority  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  bordering  the  Erythraean  Sea ;  pro- 
ceeding still  further,  he  came  to  a  sea  wMch, 
from  the  great  number  of  its  shoals,  was  not  navi- 
gable ;"  and  after  another  war  against  Ethiopia  he 
set  up  a  stela  on  the  promontory  of  Dira,  near 
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the  straits  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centuries 
later,  Solomon's  navy  was  built  **  in  Eziongeber 
which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Yam  Saph),  in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (1  K.  ix.  26). 
In  the  description  of  the  Gulf  of  £l-*Akabeh, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  narrow  sea  is  almost 
without  any  safe  anchorage,  except  at  the  island 
of  Graia  near  the  'Akabeh,  and  about  50  miles 
southward,  the  harbour  of  Edh-Dhahab.  It  is 
possible  that  the  sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Suez, 
and  that  Eziongeber  is  now  dry  land.  [See  EziON- 
aEBER ;  Elatr:]  Solomon's  navy  was  evidoitly 
constructed  by  Phoenidan  workmen  of  Hiram,  for 
he  **  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of 
Solomon."  This  was  the  navy  that  sailed  to  Ophir. 
We  may  conclude  that  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
wood  as  well  as  men  to  build  and  man  these  ships 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh,  which 
from  their  natural  formation  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  much  altered,  and  which  were  besides  part  of 
the  wildoness  of  the  wandering ;  and  the  Edomites 
were  pastoral  Arabs,  unlike  the  seafiiring  Himyerites. 
Jehoshapbat  also  **  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go 
to  Ophir  for  gold :  but  they-  went  not,  for  the  ships 
were  broken  at  Eziongeber"  (1  K.  xxii.  48).  The 
soaie  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be  Ekih- 
Dhahab,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a  **  giant's 
backbone"  (  =  Eziongeber)  (Wellsted,  ii.  153),  and 
this  may  strengthen  an  identification  with  that 
place.  These  ships  of  Jehoshapbat  were  manned  by 
"  hl^  servants,*'  who  from  thdr  ignorance  of  the  sea 
may  have  caused  the  wreck.  Pharaoh-Necho  con- 
structed a  number  of  ships  ip  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  the  remains  of  his  works  existed  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (ii.  159),  who  also  tells  us  that  these 
ships  were  manned  by  Phoenidan  sailors. 

The  fashion  of  the  andent  ships  of  the  Red  Sea, 
or  of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  of  papyrus 
and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  statement 
was  no  doubt  in  some  measm'e  connect.  But  the 
coasting  craft  must  have  been  veiy  different  from 
those  employed  in  the  Indian  trade.  Moiie  precise 
and  curious  is  El-Makreezee's  description,  written 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  of  the  ships 
that  sailed  from  Eydhdb  on  the  Egyptian  coast  to 
Juddah:  **  Their  *  jelebehs'  (P.  Lobo,  op.  Quatre- 
mdre,  Memoires,  ii.  164,  calht  them  '  gelves '), 
which  cany  the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a 
nail  used  in  them,  but  their  planks  are  sewed  to- 
gether with  fibre,  which  is  taken  from  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  and  they  caulk  them  with  the  fibres  of. 
the  wood  of  the  date-palm ;  then  they  <  pay '  them 
with  butter,  or  the  oil  of  the  polma  Christi,  or  with 
the  fat  of  the  kin>h  (squalus  caix:harias ;  Forsk&l, 
Descr,  Animaliumtf,  viii.,  No.  19).  . .  .  The  sails 
of  these  jelebehs  are  of  mats  made  of  the  ddm- 
palm  "  (the  Khitat,  "  Desert  of  EydhAb  ").  One  of 
the  sea-going  ships  of  the  Arabs  is  shown  in  the 
view  of  El-Basrah,  from  a  sketch  by  Colonel  Chesner, 
(from  Lane's  *  1001  Nights').  The  crews  of  the 
latter,  when  not  exceptionally  Phoenicians,  as  were 
SolMnon's  and  Pharaoh  Necho's,  wero  without 
doubt  generally  Arabians,  rather  than  Egyptians 
— those  Himyerite  Arabs  whose  ships  carried  all 
the  wealth  of  the  East  either  to  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  people  of  'Oman,  the 
south-east  province  of  Arabia,  were  among  the  fore- 
most of  these  navigatora  (EI-Mes'oodee's  Oolden 
M^ouhwSy  MS.,  and  T^ie  Accoimta  of  Tito  Moham- 
medan TVaveSiers  of  the  Ninth  Centvrt^.    It  was 
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id.  Of  then  the  anchorage  called  tjh- 
Sharm,  at  the  Kulhern  extremity  of  the  pminaula 
of  Sinai,  ie  much  frequFnt«d. 

The  commerce  of  the  Ked  Sea  was,  in  Tery 
ancient  tiroea,  unquMtiooably  great.  The  earliest 
records  tell  of  the  ships  of  the  ICgtpbans,  the  Phoe- 
nidans,  and  the  Arabs.  Although  the  porta  of  the 
Peislan  gulf  received  a  part  ol'  the  Indian  traiGD 
[Dedam],  and  the  Himyerite  maiitime  cities  in  (lie 
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any  important  Pharaonic  remains  further 
the  Egyptian  coslt.  Itut  the  shonling  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf  rendered  the  navigation,  always  dan- 
gerous, more  difficult;  it  destroyed  the  former 
anchorages,  and  made  it  oeceifsai^  to  cnlny  met* 
ohandise  serosa  the  deseit  to  the  Nile,  Thi*  change 
appeals  (o  have  been  one  of  (lie  main  qiiims  of  the 
decay  of  the  commein  of  Egypt.  We  have  seen 
that  the  tong-royaging  shipe  shitted  their  car);oei 
to  Ked  Sea  crall  at  the  stiaits;  and  Ptolemy  Phiia- 
delphus,  aller  tbunding  Arainoe  auil  endeai-ouring 
to  re-open  the  old  canal  of  the  Ked  ^,  sbaoitoiied 
the  upper  route  and  eglablished  the  uuthem  road 
from  his  new  city  Berenice  on  the  fronlier  of  Egypt 

(hat  this  waa  done  to  acoid  the  Jangen  encountered 
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such  fls  to  make  us  believe  that  the  120  ships 
sailing  from  Myos  Hormos,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(ii.  V.  §12),  was  other  than  an  annual  convoy. 
The  wars  6f  Heraclius  and  Khosroes  affected  the 
trade  of  Egypt  as  they  influenced  that  of  the 
Persian  gait,  Egypt  had  fallen  low  at  the  lime  of 
the  Arab  occupation,  and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  Alexandria  even  then  retained  the  shadow  of  its 
former  glory.  Since  the  time  of  Mohammad  the  Red 
Sea  trade  has  been  insignificant.  [E.  S.  P.] 

BED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.  The  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  It  was 
the  miracle  by  which  the  Israelites  led  Egypt  and 
were  delivered  from  the  oppressor.  Probably  on 
this  account  St.  Paul  takes  it  as  a  type  of  Christian 
baptism.  All  ^e  particulars  relating  to  this  event, 
and  especially  those  which  show  its  miraculous  cha- 
racter, require  careful  examination.  The  points  that 
arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage,  the  narrative,  and 
the  importance  of  the  event  in  Biblical  history. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern 
place  at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed 
is  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  sup- 
position depends  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  in 
the  time  of  Moses  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further  to 
the  northward  than  at  present.  An  exammation  of 
the  countiy  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  sea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  historical  period,  doubtless  in  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  IsEuah  (xi.  15,  xix.  5;  oomp.  Zech. 
X.  11).  The  old  bed  is  indicated  by  the  Birketnet- 
Timsdh,  or  "  Lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  the  more 
southern  Bitter  Lakes,  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
former  probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of  tlie  gulf 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  previous  centuries  it 
is  probable,  that  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further  north, 
but  that  it  was  deeper  in  its  northernmost  part. 

It  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
route  of  the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to 
discover  where  they  crossed  the'  sea.  The  point 
from  which  they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place  cer- 
tainly in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  which  we  identify 
with  the  W^i-t-TumeylAt.  [Rameses  ;  GOSHEN.J 
After  the  mention  that  the  people  journeyed  from 
Rameses  to  Succoth,  and  bdfore  that  of  their  de- 
parture from  Succoth,  a  passage  occurs  which 
appears  to  show  the  first  dii*ection  of  the  journey, 
and  not  a  change  in  the  mute.  This  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  from  its  tenour,  and  from  its  being 
followed  by  the  statement  that  Joseph's  bones  were 
taken  by  Moses  with  him,  which  must  refer  to  the 
commencement  of  the  journey.  *'  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God 
led  them  not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, although  that  [was]  near;  for  God  said. 
Lest  peradvrature  the  people  repent  when  they  see 
war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt:  but  God  caused 
the  people  to  turn  [by]  the  way  of  the  wilderness 
of  the  Red  Sea"  (Ex.  xiii.  17, 18).  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  map  alreadv  given  [vol.  i.  p. 
598]  that»  from  the  Witdi-t-f  umeylat,  whether 
from  its  eastern  end  or  fi-om  any  other  part,  tlie 
route  to  Palestine  by  way  of  Gaza  through  the 
Philistine  tei'ritory  is  near  at  hand.  In  the  Roman 
time  the  route  to  Gaza  from  Memphis  and  Heliopolis 
passed  the  western  end  of  the  Widi-t-Turoeylit,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (Par- 
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they,  Zur  Erdhmde  d.  AH,  Aegypiens,  map  Ti.% 
and  the  chief  modem  route  from  Ciuro  to  Syria 
passes  along  the  Wddi-t-TumeyUt  and  leads  to 
Gaza  (WUkinson,  Handbook,  new  ed.  p.  209). 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey  the 
camping-place  was  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness"  (Ex.  xiU.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6).  Here 
the  Widi-t-Tumeyldt  was  probably  lefl,  as  it  is 
cultivable  and  terminates  in  the  desert.  After  leav- 
ing this  place  the  direction  seems  to  have  changed. 
The  first  passage  relating  to  the  journey,  afler  the 
mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is  this,  stating 
a  command  given  to  Moses :  "  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or  *  return  '1 
and  encamp  [or  *  that  they  encamp  again, 
^3n*1  «B^1]  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 

and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon*'  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
This  explanation  \a  added :  **  And  Pharaoh  will  say 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  They  [are]  entangled  in 
the  hind,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in"  (3). 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  **  that  they  turn  and 
encamp,"  seems  to  us  the  most  probable,  of  those 
we  have  given:  "  return"  is  the  closer  translation, 
but  appears  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
narrative  of  the  route ;  for  the  more  likely  inferenoe 
is  that  the  direction  was  changed,  not  that  tlie 
people  returned :  the  third  rendering  does  not  ap- 
pear probable,  as  it  does  not  explain  the  entangle- 
ment. The  geography  of  the  country  does  not 
assist  us  in  conjecturing  the  direction  of  the  last 
pei-t  of  the  journey.  If  we  knew  that  the  highest 
part  of  the  gulf  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  ext^ided 
to  the  west,  it  would  be  probable  that,  if  the 
Israelites  turned,  they  took  a  northei'ly  direction, 
as  then  the  sea  would  oppose  an  obstacle  to  their 
further  progress.  If,  however,  they  left  the  WAdi  -t- 
Tumeylilt  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness," 
they  could  not  have  tamed  far  to*  the  northward, 
unless  they  had  previously  turned  somewhat  to  the 
south.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pharaoh's 
object  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Isradites : 
he  therefore  probably  encamped  between  them  and 
the  head  of  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  day's 
journey,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the  sea.    The 
place  of  this  last  encampment,  and  that  of  the 
passage,  on  the  supposition  that  our  views  as  to  the 
most  probable  route  are  correct,  would  be  not  very- 
far  from  the  Persepolitan  monument.     [See  map, 
vol.  i.  p.  598.]    The  monument  is  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  present  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  not  far  south  of  the  position 
where  we  suppose  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.     It  is  here  neoes- 
saiy  to  mention  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
common  opinion  that  tlie  Israelites  passed  near  the 
pnesent  head  of  the  gulf.     Local   tradition  is  in 
its  favour,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  local 
tradition  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
'  judging  from  the  evidence  of  histoiy,  is  of  very 
I  little   value.     The   Muslims  suppose  Memphis  to 
I  have  beoi  the  city  at  which  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
I  Exodus  resided  before  that  event  occurrefi.     From 
I  opposite  Memphis  a  broad  valley  leads  to  the  Red 
Sea.     It  is  in  part  called  the  WAdi-trTeeh,   or 
"  Valley  of  the  Wandering."    From  it  the  traveller 
reaches  the  sea  beneath  the  lof^y  Gebel-et-T^ah,* 


•  In  order  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites  took  been  changed  to  Oebel-'Atokah,  as  If  signifjins  **  the 
the  roate  by  the  WAdl-t-Te«h.  this  name.  Oebcl-et-T4kah  MonnUln  of  Dellveranoe ;"  though,  to  have  this  sign!- 
(to  which  it  is  difBcuU  to  assign  a  probable  meaning),  has    fication,  it  should  rather  be  Qebel-el- Atakab,  the  other 
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wlikh  rises  od  the  Dorth  and  shuts  off  fdl  escape  in 

that  <liiectkn,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  along 

tl»  f€»«hare,  which  Fharaoh  might  hare  occupied. 

Toe  $ea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the  narrative 

is  gomallT  beM  to  imply.     All  the  local  features 

«em  toitfll  for  a  great  event ;  but  it  may  well 

be  askoi  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect 

i^t  soitibleneu  that  human  nature  seeks  fur  and 

fHiiieru  imairination    takes   for   granted,    since  it 

valid  hare  been  useless  for  the  objects  for  which 

tiK  minde  appears  to  have  been  intended.    The 

•k«it-war  from  Memphis  is  equally  poetical,  but 

how  is  it  possible  to  recognise  in  it  a  route  which 

stems  to  hare  had  two  days'  journey  of  cultivation, 

th»  wilderness  being  reached  only  at  the  end  of  the 

sfooDdday'snurch?  The  supposition  that  the  Isniel- 

it«»  look  an  npper  route,  now  that  of  the  Mekkeh 

oriTsn,  along  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  ele- 

TaXfd  tnct  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  must  be  men- 

L(.-:«d,  althoQgh  it  is  less  probable  than  that  just 

tytiosii,  and  ofiers  the  same  difficulties.    It  is,  how- 

rTrr.  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  crossed 

T  f  "en  wv  Suez  without  holding  to  the  traditional 

i  la  that  they  attained  it  by  the  W^i-t-Teeh.     If 

ta«j  went  through  the  Wadi-t'Tumevlat  they  might 

^T.;  taraed  southward  from  its  eastern  end,  and  so 

:>«jk»i  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez;  but  this  would 

make  the  third  day's  journey  more  than  thirty  miles 

c  the  least,  which,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  com- 

(i^tinQ  of  the  Israelite  caravan,  seems  quite  in- 

a^ble.    We  therefore  think  that  the  only  opinion 

warranted  by  the  narrative  is  that  already  stated, 

whjiii  snpposes  the  passage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 

pbc«  near  the  northernmost  part  of  its  ancient  ex- 

tPffi>:ai.    The  conjecture  that  the  Israelites  advanced 

t-'  the  north,  tJhen  crossed  a  shallow  part  of  the  Me- 

d.U'fmnan,  where  Pharaoh  and  his  army  were  lost 

i£  tlu:  quicksands,  and  itflerwanls  turned   south- 

waitis  towards  ^inai,  is  so  repugnant  to  the  Scripture 

sarratire  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  occurrence 

<:'  the  event,  and  indeed  is  scarcely  worth  men- 

tkiia;;. 

Tb^-  la»t  camping-place  was  before  Pi-hahiroth. 
I*  sffiean  tliat  Migiiol  was  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  and, 
«£  tje  other  hand,  Boal-zephon  and  the  sea.  These 
Mi^bionng  places  have  not  been  identified,  and 
V*  name  of  Pi-hahiroth  (if,  as  we  believe,  rightly 
<i-ppnsed  to  desigmue  a  reedy  tract,  and  to  be  still 
;•'^^erTed  in  the  Arabic  name  Ghuweybet  el-lxx)s, 
*'  th>»  bed  of  reeds  "),  is  now  found  in  the  neighbour- 
V*d  of  the  two  supp(bied  sites  of  the  passage,  and 
{•'••retbre  cannot  Ije  said  to  be  identified,  besides 
t^-U  we  must  not  expect  a  natund  locality  still  to 
>tain  it>  name.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
r.jn«  Pi-hahiroth,  since  it  dcscrib(>s  a  natural 
l"aj';tr,  probably  does  not  indicate  a  town  or  other 
irrab;ted  pla<*e  named  afler  such  a  locality,  and 
^'j*  «ea»s  almost  certain  from  the  cii-numstancc 
*Ul  it  js  unlikely  that  there  would  have  lieen  more 
*i  in  two  inhabited  places,  even  if  they  were  only 
'  Is  in  this*  region.  The  other  names  do  not  de- 
•v^.^i^  natural  localities.  The  nearness  of  Pi-hahi- 
"ti  */»  the  sea  is  therefore  the  onlv  sure  indica- 
("<&  nf  ita  position,  and,  if  we  are  right  in  our 
^']^*itlaa  as  to  the  place  of  the  passage,  otir 
^■oTtaioty  as   to  the  exact   extent  of  the  sea  at 

■•ra devtming  from  general  nsaiie.  Et-Tikah  and  'AtiOcah 
A  Ar  aaovtb  of  an  Arab  ore  widely  difTerent. 

*  n»  LXX.  has  -  south."  Instead  of  "  east"  The 
H  \  CTp,  lit  ••  to  front"  may,  ho\*ever.  Indicate  the 
^^•JeOilMioe  between  the  two  extreme  points  of  snnrfae, 
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the  time  is  an  additional  difficulty.  [KxODUS,  the  ; 

Pl-HAHIROTH.] 

From  Pi-hahiroth  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea. 
The  only  points  bearing  on  ge(^;mphy  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  by 
an  east^  wind,  whence  we  may  rcaronably  infer  that 
it  was  crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  whole 
Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  some  miles  broad.  Pharaoh  took  at  least 
six  hundred  chariots,  which,  three  abreast,  would 
have  occupied  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taken  up  less  than 
several  times  that  space.  Even  if  in  a  broad  forma- 
tion some  niiles  would  have  been  required.^  It  is 
more  difficult  to  calculate  the  space  taken  up  by 
the  Israelite  multitude,  but  probably  it  was  even 
gi-enter.  On  the  whole  we  may  rewionahly  suppose 
about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadth  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  is  neoessaiy  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event.  When  the  Israelites  had 
deported,  Pharaoh  repented  that  he  had  let  them 
go.  It  might  be  conjectured,  from  one  part  of  the 
narrative  (Ex.  xiv.  1-4),  that  he  determined  to  pur- 
sue them  when  he  knew  that  they  had  encamped 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows  this  imply 
that  he  set  out  soon  aller  they  had  gone,  and  also 
indicate  that  the  place  in  question  refers  to  the 
pursuit  through  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  city 
whence  he  started  (5-10).  This  dty  was  most 
probably  Zoan,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  much 
nearer  to  Pi-hahiroth,  and  the  distance  is  therefore 
too  great  to  have  been  twice  traversed,  first  by 
those  who  told  Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army, 
within  a  few  hours.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh's 
anny  is  not  further  specified  than  by  the  statement 
that  "  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  [or 
*  even  *]  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains 
over  every  one  of  them"  (7).  The  war-chariots 
of  the  Egyptians  held  each  but  two  men,  an  archer 
and  a  chaiioteer.     The  foi-mer  must  be  intended  by 

the  woi-d    DfiSvES^,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  cap- 

tains.*'  Throughout  the  narrative  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh  are  mentioned,  and  "  the  horse 
and  his  rider,"  xv.  21,  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam's 
song,  but  we  can  scarcely  hence  infer  that  there  was 
in  Pharaoh's  army  a  body  of  horsemen  aa  well  as  of 
men  in  chariots,  as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  diariot- 
force  is  always  called  HTAR  or  HETRA,  "the 
horse,"  and  tjiese  expressions  may  therefore  be 
respectively  pleonastic  and  poetical.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
that  they  used  cavalry,  and,  therefore,  had  the 
Biblical  narrative  expressly  mentioned  a  force  of 
this  kind,  it  might  have  been  thought  to  siippoii. 
the  theory  that  the  PhaiTioh  of  the  Exodus  was  a 
Shepheid-king.  With  this  army,  which,  even  if  a 
small  one,  was  mighty  in  compaiison  to  the  Israelite 
multitude,  encumberwl  with  women,  children,  and 
cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  the  i)eople  "  encamping  by 
the  sen"  (9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppressor's 
army  they  were  ten-ified  and  murmured  against 
Moses.  "'Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in  Egypt, 
hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness?  " 
(11).     Along  the  bare  mountains  that  skii-t  the 

those  of  U)e  two  solstices,  and  hence  it  Is  not  limited  to 
absolnte  east,  agreeablj  with  the  use  of  the  Arabs  in  evf>ry 
esse  like  the  muTAtive  under  consideration. 

•  It  has  been  calculated,  that  If  Napoleon  I.  had  ad- 
vanced by  one  road  into  Belgium,  in  tlte  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, bis  column  would  have  been  sixty  miles  in  lengtn. 
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valley  of  Upper  Egypt  ai-e  abundant  sepulchral 
gix)ttoe5i,  of  which  the  entmnces  are  conspicuously 
seen  from  the  river  and  the  fields  it  waters :  in  the 
sandy  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pits 
without  number  and  many  built  tombs,  all  of 
ancient  times.  No  doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  Egj^pt, 
to  which  Memphis,  with  part  of  its  far-extending 
necropolis,  belonged  politically  though  not  geogra- 
phically, was  throughout  as  well  provided  with 
places  of  sepulture.  The  Israelites  recalled  these 
dties  of  the  dead,  and  looked  with  Egyptian  horror 
nt  the  prospect  that  their  carcases  should  be  left  on 
the  face  of  the  wildeiiiess.  Better,  they  said,  to 
bave  continued  to  serve  the  Eg3rptians  than  thus  to 
perish  (12).  Then  Moses  encouraged  them,  bidding 
them  see  how  God  would  save  Uiem,  and  telling 
them  that  they  should  behold  their  enemies  no 
more.  There  are  few  cases  in  the  Bible  in  which 
those  for  whom  a  miracle  is  wrought  are  com- 
manded merely  to  stand  by  and  see  it.  Generally 
the  Divine  support  is  promised  to  those  who  use 
their  utmost  exertions.  It  seems  from  the  nan-a- 
tive  that  Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the 
people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  only  fix»m  a  heart 
full  of  faith,  for  we  read,  **  And  the  I^bd  said 
unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ?  speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward : 
but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretdi  out  thine 
hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it :  and  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea"  (15,  16).  That  night  .the  two 
armies,  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers,  were  en* 
camped  near  together.  Between  them  was  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud,  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  and  a 
light-  to  the  Israelites.  The  monuments  of  E^pt 
poitray  au  encampment  of  an  anny  of  Rameses  II., 
during  a  campaign  in  Syria ;  it  is  well-planned  and 
carefully  guarded:  the  rude  modem  Arab  encamp- 
ments bring  before  us  that  of  Israel  on  this  me- 
morable night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the 
sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deliver^ 
ance.  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  great  deci- 
sive miiacle  of  the  Exodus.  "And  Moses  stretched 
out  his  hand  over  the  sea:  and  the  Lord  caused 
the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the  watei-s 
were  divided.  And  the  cmldren  of  Israel  went 
through  the  midnt  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground] : 
and  the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left**  (21,  22,  comp.  29). 
The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a  patli  was  made 
through  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  were  a  wail  j 
on  either  hand.  The  term  **  wall "  does  not  appeal*  1 
to  oblige  us  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that 
the  sea  stood  up  like  a  cliU'  on  either  side,  but 
should  rather  be  considei-ed  to  mean  a  barrier,  as 
the  former  idea  implies  a  seemingly-needless  addi- 
tion to  the  miracle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not 
discordant  with  the  language  of  the  nan:ative.  It 
was  during  the  night  that  the  Israelites  crossed, 
and  the  Egyptians  followed.  In  the  morning  watch, 
the  last  thii-d  or  fourth  of  tlie  night,  or  the  period 
before  sunrise,  Pharaoh's  army  was  in  full  pursuit 
in  the  divided  sea,  and  was  there  miiuculously 
troubled,  so  that  the  Kgyptmus  sought  to  flee 
(23-25).  Then  was  Moses  commanded  again  to 
stretch  out  his  hand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its 
sti'ength,  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom 
not  one  remained  alive  (26-28).  The  statement 
is  10  explicit  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
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doubt  that  l^ai«oh  himself,  the  great  offender, 
was  at  last  made  an  example,  and  |jerished  .with 
his  army,  did  it  not  seon  to  be  distinctly  stated 
in  Psalm  cxxxvi.  that  he  was  included  in  the  same 
destruction  (15).  The  sea  aist  up  the  dead  Egyp- 
tians, whose  bodies  the  Israelites  saw  upon  th«* 
shore. 

In  a  later  parage  some  paiticulars  are  mentioned 
which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  nanative 

m' 

in  Exodns.  The  place  is  indeed  a  ])oetical  one,  but 
its  meaning  is  dear,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm 
of  rain  with  thunder  and  li<;htning,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  an  earthquake  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  15-20).  To 
this  St.  Paul  may  allude  where  he  says  that  the 
fathers  **  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  x.  2);  for  the  idea  tyf 
baptism  seems  to  involve  either  immeraion  or  sprink- 
ling, and  the  latter  could  have  here  occurred :  the 
refei-ence  is  evidently  to  the  pillar  of  the  cloud : 
it  would,  however,  be  impious  to  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  what  is  manifestly  miraculous.  These 
additional  particulars  may  illustrate  the  troubling 
of  the  Egyptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  beeo 
thus,  oveilhrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppi-cssion,  deli- 
vei'ed  filially  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites 
glorified  (Jod.  In  what  words  they  sang  his  praise 
we  know  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  its 
vigorous  brevity,  represents  the  events  of  that  me- 
morable night,  scarcely  of  less  moment  than  the 
night  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xv.  1-18:  ver.  19  is 
probably  a  kind  of  comment,  not  part  of  the  song). 
Moses  seems  to  have  sung  iJiis  song  with  the  men, 
Miriam  with  the  women  also  singing  and  dancing, 
or  perhaps  there  were  two  choruses  (20,  21).  Such 
a  picture  does  not  i-ecur  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  triumphal  Song  of  Deborah,  nor  the 
rejoicing  when  the  Temple  was  recovei-ed  from  the 
Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  delivenmce,  or  was 
joined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In  leaving  Goshen, 
Israel  became  a  nation ;  after  crossing  the  sea,  it 
was  free.  There  is  evidently  gi^at  significance,  as 
we  have  suggested,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  this  miracle 
as  a  type  of  tmptism ;  for,  to  make  the  analogy  com- 
plete, it  must  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  of  tlie  life  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  Biblical  his- 
tory is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  written  in  later  times. 
In  them  it  is  the  chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  Not 
the  call  of  Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the 
first  passover,  not  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  i-e- 
fened  to  in  such  a  manner  as  this  great  deliverance. 
In  the  Book  of  Job  it  is  mentioned  with  the  acts  of 
creation  (xxvi.  10-13).  In  the  Psalms  it  is  related 
as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that  God  had  wrought 
for  his  people.  The  prophet  Isaiah  recalls  it  as  the 
great  manifestation  of  God's  interfei^ence  for  Israel, 
and  an  enoouragerooit  for  the  descendants  of  thos4> 
who  witnessed  that  great  sight.  There  are  events 
so  striking  that  they  are  remembered  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,  and  that  like  great  heights  increasing  dist- 
ance only  gives  them  more  majesty.  So  no  doubt 
was  this  remembered  long  after  those  were  dead 
who  saw  the  sea  return  to  its  sti«ngth  and  the 
warriors  of  Pharaoh  dead  upon  the  shore. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle 
among  the  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that 
of  the  time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which  this  event 
should  be  assigned.    The  date  of  the  Exodus  ac- 
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cap£»g  to  dificRnt  chrtKiologers  varies  more  than 

tkree  faandred  jean ;  th«  dates  of  the  Ei^yptian 

dvatftitt  rulii^  daring  this  period  of  thrre  hundred 

ran  tvt  fall  one  hundred.     The  period  to  whidi 

the  Exodus  maj  be  assigned  therefore  yirtually  oor- 

repoais  to  four  hnndred  years  of  Egyptian  history. 

If  the  iowest  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  iriiith 

ipMj  be  taken  an<l  the  higb^t  date  of  tlie  Exodus, 

both  iriiich  we  consider  the  most  pi-obable  of  those 

vluth  hare  been  conjectured  in  the  two  cases,  the 

Ifndites  must  have  left  Egypt  in  a  period  of  which 

awQoiDeots  or  otherlreoords  are  alniost  wanting. 

<ff'tbe  xriiith  and  sabsequent  dynasties  we  have  as 

yti  00  oootinnoQS  history,  and  rarely  records  of 

•teats  which  occurred    in  a  succession   of  years. 

A'e  know  moch  of  many  reigns,  aud  of  some  we 

am  be  almost  sure  that  they  could  not  correspond 

to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.     We  can 

B  DO  case  expect  a  distinct  Egyptian  monomental 

•vcuni  of  so  great  a  calamity,  for  the  monuments 

(vir  record  success ;  but  it  might  be  related  in  a 

[tHpyiias.    There  would   doubtless  have   long  re- 

Bstoed  a  popolar  tradition  of  the  Exodus,  bat  if 

xiie  king  who  perished  was  one  of  the  Shepherd 

»tia:^era,  this  tradition  would  probably  have  been 

■xaL,  and  perhaps  indistincL' 

iiadeavours  hare  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
tt  tm  been  ai^ed  that  Moses  might  have  carried 
the  Israelites  over  by  a  ford,  and  that  an  unusual 
tid?  ndgfat  hare  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.  But 
no  reU  diminution  of  the  wonder  is  thus  effected. 
Hf>w  waa  it  that  the  sea  admitted  the  passing  of  the 
l<7aelites,  and  drowned  Pharaoh  and  his  army? 
How  was  it  that  it  was  shallow  at  the  right  time, 
aad  deep  at  the  right  time  ?  This  attempted  ex- 
ptanslioQ  would  never  have  been  put  forward  were 
't  zei  that  the  fact  of  the  passage  is  so  well  attested 
>Lit  it  would  be  uncritical  to  doubt  it  were  it 
^vrd«d  on  m«re  human  authority.  Since  the  fact 
"  uj:-j»^iable  au  attempt  is  made  to  explain  it  away. 
Tl  KtLe  schocil  thj\t  pi-etcuils  to  the  seveivst  criticism 
■>  Micopielled  to  deviate  from  its  usual  course ;  and 
«>^  we  Kee  that  in  this  case  it  must  dp  so,  we  may 
*"\  (iiabt  its  soundness  ia  other  cases,  which,  being 
•  ^^i-sttiy  ^tated,  are  more  easily  attacked.  [K.  S.  P.] 

BCED.     Under  this  name  we  propose  noticing 
*^  r>  I J  lowing  Hebrew  woi-ds:  agindnf  goTMf  *ar6th, 

1.  AytnSn    (pD^K:    ir/>(icos,    &y6pa|,   fUKp6s, 

TfJUt:  circaUuSy  feixens^  refrenans)  occura  Job 
u.J*i  (A.  V.  xli.  2),  **  Canst  thou  put  agmdn" 

K.  V.  "  book")  into  the  nose  of  the  crocodile? 
\.Mip.,  in  xl.  12  (A.  V.  xli.  20),  "out  of  his 
'j*4rii%  goetb   smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething-pot  or 

-aa"  f A.  V.  " caldron *•).  In  Is.  ix.  14,  it  is 
«ii>i  JdioTah  **  will  cut  otT  from  Israel  head  and  tail, 

•M^hand  aj;w»^i»"  (A.V.  •*rush").  The  agmon 
~  tymiautA  also  a^  an  Egyptian  plant,  in  a  sentence 
'Sikr  to  the  last,  in  Is.  xix.  15 ;  while  from  hnii.  5 
••  leant  that  the  agman  had  a  pendulous  panicle. 
"^^Tecaa  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  agm&n  denotes  some 
"^.uatk  reed^like  plant,  whether  of  the  Nat  order 

'  Virile  tliia  article  is  going  throngb  $he  press,  H. 
'labM  has  published  a  corious  paper,  in  which  he  oon- 
.-it  .R»  that  certsln  labourers  employed  by  the  Pharaohs 
•r  ebe  alxxh  and  xzlh  dynasties  In  the  qxiarrles  and 
•  ««Vre  are  the  Hebrews.  Their  name  reads  APaaitr 
V  irtart,  wbUdi  might  correspond  to  "Hebrews" 
inx?;   bot  his  finding  them   stUl   in  Egypt  onder 
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Cyperaceae  or  that  of  OramiMae,     The  term  is 
allied  closely  to  the  Hebrew  agAm  (D3fi()>  which, 

li^c  the  corresponding  Arabic  ajam  (^^.^t),  denotesi 


a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed.*  (See  Jer.  li.  32,  for 
this  latter  signification. )  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  specific  identity  of  the  agmon,  some  believing 
that  the  word  denotes  "  a  rush  **  as  well  as  a 
**  reed."  See  Rosenmuller  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  184)  and 
Winer  {Realwdrterb.  ii.  484).  Celsius  has  argiietl 
in  &vour  of  the  Arundo  phragmitis  {Hierob.  i. 
465) ;  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinion.  That  the 
cbgm6n  denotes  some  specific  plant  is  probable  both 
from  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  as  well  as  from 
the  fiict  that  k&neh  {\\y^)  is  the  generic  term  for 

reeds  in  general.  The*  At-wndo  phragmitis  (now 
the  Phragmitis  communis),  if  it  does  not  occur  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  represented  by  a  very  closely 
allied  species,  viz.  the  A.  isiaca  of  Delisle.  The 
drooping  panicle  of  this  plant  will  answer  well  to 
the  **  bowing  down  the  head "  of  which  Isaiah 
speaks;  but,  as  there  are  other  kinds  of  reed-like 
plants  to  which  this  character  also  belongs,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  probable  conjec- 
ture. The  expression  "  Canst  thou  put  an  agmSn  " 
into  the  crocodile's  nose?  has  lieen  variously  ex- 
plained. The  most  probable  interpretation  is  that 
which  suppose  allusion  is  made  to  the  mode  ot 
passing  a  reed  or  a  rush  through  the  gills  of  fish  in 
order  to  can-y  them  home ;  but  see  the  Commen- 
taries and  Notes  of  Rosenmiiller,  Schulten.*^  Lee, 
Cary,  Mason  Good,  &c.  The  agmon  of  Job  ni.  20 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  signifyi&g  to 
"  be  burning  : "  hence  i^afcrvens  of  the  Vulg. — The 
Phragmitis  belongs  to  the  Nat.  oider  Graminaceat. 

2.  Qome,   (KDi  :    trdtrupos,   fitfiki¥os,   cXo$: 

scirpeu.%  scirpus,  papi/rus,  jnncits),  translated 
'*ru8h"  and  "bulrush"  bv  the  A.  V.,  without 
doubt  denotes  the  celebrated  paper-reed  of  the 
ancients  {Papyrus  antiqtiorum\  a  plant  of  the 
Sedge  family,  Cyperaceae,  which  formerly  wns 
common  in  some  parts  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  found  four  times  in  the  Bible.  Moses  wns 
hid  in  a  vi-ssel  made  of  the  papyrus  (Ex.  ii.  3). 
Transit  boats  were  made  out  of  the  same  material 
by  the  Ethiopians  (Is.  xviii.  2) ;  the  paper-reed  is 
mentioned  together  with  A'dneh,  the  usual  generic 
teim  for  a  "  i-eed,"  in  Is.  xxxv.  7,  and  in  Job  viii. 
11,  where  it  is  asked, "  Can  the  papyrus  plant  gi-ow 
without  mire?"     The  modern  Arabic  name  of  this 

plant   is    Berdi   {iS^yj)-     Acooi-ding  to  Bmce 

the  modem  Abyssiiiians  use  boats  made  of  the 
jmpyiiis  rec.1 ;  Ludolf  {Hist.  Aethu^p.  i.  8)  speaks 
of  the  Tzaniic  lake  being  navigatetl  *'  monoxylis 
lintribus  ex  typha  praecrassa  confei*tis,''  a  kind 
of  sailing,  he  says,  which  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  navigatoi-s.  Wilkinson 
(Anc.  Aegypt.  ii.  96,  ed.  1854)  says  that  the  right 
of  growing  and  selling  the  papyms  plants  bclongecl 
to  the  government,  who  mnde  a  protit  by  its  mono- 

Rameses  IV.,  about  b.c.  1200,  certainly  after  the  latent 
date  of  the  Exodus,  Is  a  fstal  objection  to  sn  identification 
with  the  Israelites. 

*  \.     "Densi   frntices,    arondinetnm,    pains." 


(Freytag.) 
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poly,  and  thinki  other  iprcia  of  the  Cypemcau 
must  be  undentood  ai  aJTording  all  the  vorioai 
artJdei.  tuch  aa  buketn.  canon.  Boiti,  uodaU,  &r^. 


From  the  sod  cellulnr  portioB  of  tU-    t- r 
HKieot      mateHil      dalW     papyru.    >^.- 
"Papyri,"    sap   Sir  G.    WilkiBmn,  "m.' 
most   rrmole    PhinKxik    peciodi.     The    <,■■ 
making  them  «at  »  follows:  the  iateiio^   ' 
■lalki  of  thr^  plimt,  after  the  rind  had  h»-<,  i . n 

length.  UKt  the«   b^g  laid   on  ■  Hnt  1.-. 

at  right  luiiilw,  and  thar  sutftcB  h-inL,.  ,.,> 
logMhpr    by  »  wrt   of  glue,  and  njbjo.  i.  1 
proper    degree   of  prestme   and    well    d.i-l 
pnpynu  waa  completed  ;  the  langtb  of  xh 
depended  of  counie  w  the  braullta  of  It^F'  ji  i 

that  thoi^h  the  breadth  wu  Lmited  th<^  |>,i|.m  hi 
miebt  be  eitendeJ  to  on  indeJiniit  l.i..::i.' 
fV/acTiMO.]  The  papjruB  ned  ii  not  now  i-iinl 
in  Egypt ;  it  gntvB,  howeter,  in  Sjriju  Dr.  Hixil^pr 
aaw  it  on  the  biuki  of  Ijke  Tiberioi,  a  few  milei 
lutrth  of  Ihe  toBn :    it  nppcon  tn  hnve  eiiiled 


terating  plimt,  Theophtartus  {Hiit,  PUmt.  i». 
B,  §4)  (ayi,  "The  pipyrua  gmm  also  in  Syria 
around  the  lalie  in  whidi  the  iweet-HOiled  ned  ic 
found,  from  which  Antifpinna  used  to  make  coMage 
for  hii  Jupa,"  (See  alw  niny,  S.  H.  .iii.  1 1.) 
Thia  plant  haa  Men  Ibund  also  in  a  imall  ttreun 
two  mUei  S.  of  Jafla.  Dr.  Hooker  believea  it  is 
oammou  in  some  parti  of  Syria :  it  don  not  urcar 
anywhere  else  in  Asia  ;  it  was  seen  hy  Lady  CsiloDtt 
on  the  banks  of  the  An^ua,  dear  Syracuse,  and  ^i' 
Joseph  Bmik«  pcsseaied  paper  made  of  papjrus  Jrom 
the  I-ake  of  Thraaymeie  {Script.  Boi.  p.  379). 
The  Hebrew  name  of  this  plant  i>  derived  from  a 
root  which  means  "1o  absorb,"  compare  Lucan 
{Phart.  i>.  136)>  The  lower  part  of  (he  papynja 
reed  was  used  as  food  by  the  azident  ii^gyptiana  ; 
<•  thoae  who  wish  to  eat  the  byblus  dreoed  in  the 

it  "  (Herod,  ii.  92 ;  see  also  Theophr.  Hat.  Plant. 
IT.  9).  The  tUtement  of  TheophrastDs  with  reganl 
to  the  sweetness  and  SiTour  of  the  eip  has  be«i 
tonfinned  by  some  writers ;  the  Cheralier  Land- 
dUb*  made  pApyrns  from  the  pith  of  the  plant, 
which,  says  Heeren  {HMor.  Stt.  Afric.  Sat  ii. 
350,  Dote),  "  ii  rather  clearer  thaa  the  Egyptian  ;" 
but  other  wrirers  aay  Ihe  stem  ii  neither  juicy  nor 
agrefable.  The  papyrus  plant  (Pripyruf  anti- 
qv6ram)  has  an  angular  stem  from  -i  to  6  ir*t 
high,  though  otouionally  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
14  kA ;  it  has  Do  leaves ;  the  llowen  aiv  in  very 
small  spikeleta,  which  grow  on  the  threadlike 
flowering  brancblets  whieh  form  a  bu^y  oovn  to 
each  stem ;  it  is  found  ia  slagnaat  pools  as  well  aa 
in  muning  streams,  in  which  Isttei-  case,  according 
to  Bmce,  one  of  its  angles  is  always  opptaed  lo  the 

3.  -ArSth  (r\\^:  ri  6x'  '»  X*'**"'  ■™'')  » 
translated  ^*  paper-reed "  in  Is^  xii.  T,  the  only 
passage  where  Ihe  pi.  noun  occnn ;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  authority  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V.. 
nor  is  it  at  sll  pmbahle,  aa  Celsius  (fieroi.  ii.  230) 
hss  remarked,  that  Ihe  prophet  who  speaks  of  the 
paper-refd  under  the  namejjrfoK  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (iviii.  2),  should  in  this  one  mention  the 
sane  plant  undera  totally  diSerentaanw.  "JrotA," 
■aya  Kimchi,  "  is  the  name  lo  deu^iate  pot-herb* 
and  green  plants."  The  LXX.  tiandate  it  by 
"  all  the  gtMi.  herbage  "  (comp,  IflK,  Geo.  ili.  2, 
and  see  Flah).  The  word  is  derived  from  'trAh, 
"  to  be  bare,"  or  "dertitule  of  Irwa;"'  it  pnjtably 
denoi™  the  open  graisy  Innd  on  Ihe  banka  of 
the  Nile ;  and  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Atabic  'ara 

(jiSySl).  'ocKs  aperiat,  ipatiamt.  Uichaelis  (Siqipl, 
No.  1973),  RosenmOller  (Schol.  in  Ja.  lii.  7), 
Graepius  ITha.  a.  v.),  Manrer  (Commmi.  s.  v.), 
and  Simonii  {Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.),  ate  aU  in  favour  of 
this  or  a  similar  explanation.  Vitringa  {Cotrnngnt. 
m  Iiaiam)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebiew  lerm 
denoted  Ihe  papyrus,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 

»nb}rct  {De  my),  koc  tit  de  Papi/ro  fntict,  mm 
dtr  PapicT^Slaiidt  ad  la.  lii.  7  ;  Lips.  1731,4to.). 

4.  Siafh(ni^:  wiAafwi,  KaXaiUaiia,,  kAiI- 
lum.  wqxDti  ^TK^,  C>0^r,  wvf^^r  ■.    chJoiiu, 


ff  llw  inn  betwcci 


f  elboir  and  the 


houiJe 


W^  eqoU  to  HI  cubiti  (E».  ili.  8,  il.  5).  Th. 
■■rf  it  Tirioualj  reudered  ta  Um  A.  V.  bj  "  lUlk,' 
"  ioudi,'  "  bMie,"  "(alamm,"  "rwd."  Id  the 
^.  T.  tixiilici  tiaj  lignifjr  tti«  "  Aiilk  "  of  [tels 
Mirk  IT.  3S ;  MaH.  imi.  48,  th.t  of  the  hysiop, 
1-01  thii  a  doubtful),  or  "  «  !■«<]  "  (Matt.  li.  7, 
=1.  W;  Liik«  Tii.  24;  M«rli  <T.  19);  or  n 
"wuuriffl!  rod"  (Riv.  li.  1.  ui.  15,  16);  or  a 
■■pa'13  John  13).  Stnind(/)br.  Falaest. 39-30) 
^a  Ok  folloaing  luuncs  of  the  ired  plants  of 
ftieaiie-.—SacchaiiBn  officinale,  C'/pena papyrus 
^'^nu  (miiqtionm)^  C  rotftndtUt  sod  C  eacn- 
^^u,  im]  Arvrdo  Kriptoria ;  but  no  doubt  the 
ipwifi  tn  immeoOB.  S«  Bov^  ( Vfffagt  en 
fatist..  Ajutal.  dn  Sdenc.  Sat.  1834,  p.  IBS) 
"  ftms  ladocrt*  qui  mriroonait  ces  niontapiB  j'ai 
^imt^  plusruis  ^vcchamm.  Milium  Biundinsaum 
«  plo>«an  Crperarf."  The  Armdo  danax,  the 
J-  icg^iptiaca  (/>  of  Bove  (/6il  p.  73)  is  com- 
■■n  oi  th«  bookii  of  th«  Nile,  and  maj  perhaps  be 
■ik*  lUff  of  the  bruised  reed"  lo  which  Senna- 
'-imb  mnpu^  the  power  of  Egypt  '2  K.  itiii. 
-l:ei.iiii.  6.  7|.  Seealuli.  ilii.  3.'  The  thick 
^^  of  thii  ncd  mif  hare  been  uied  aa  walking- 
Oiin  by  [he  ancient  oritDttU;  pecbnpa  the  meH- 
"■rag-Twd  waa  thia  plant;  at  present  the  dij 
rJat  of  tbii  huge  Eian  are  in  much  demand  for 

S<ac  kind  of  fiagrant  r^ed  js  denoted  bv  the 
•triUaM  ill.  iliii.  S4;  Ki.  uvU.  IS  ;  Caut.  ir. 
't.i.  or  more  folly  by  liHik  Mum  (0V2  Hip), 
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see  Bt  HI.  23,  or  bj  kiaeh  iattib  Cate.T  n^|7), 
VI  0  i  which  the  A.  V.  render*  "  sweet  tune," 
uid  cal  mos."  Whatever  may  be  the  subst™™ 
den  led  ts  eeitain  Ihal  it  wai  one  of  foreign 
mportati  ,  "  from  a  fiir  i-ounliy  "  (Jer.  ri.  20). 
Some  wr  itn  (rfe  Sprengel,  Om.  in  Pioacin:  i. 
Ti  hj  lODght  to  iOciilirj  the  Mnrh  biaem  with 
'  Mdge," 


■ik6s  ofDi 


he  ikEAii^i  (iiijTII  of  Theophrastu* 
ffiai  FlnU.  iv.  8  §4),  which,  araorfing  to  thia 
laa  named  writer  anil  Hlnj  (N.  H.  ai.  22), 
orm  grew  about  a  lake  "  between  Libanui  aiid 
an  the  m  untain  of  no  note  i"  Stinbo  ideiilifiei  thia 
wi  h  th  Lake  of  Gennesaret  Ifieog.  iy[,  c.  755, 
ed  Kram  ].  Burclchaidt  was  nnable  to  disroVer 
an  wee  iceEilpl  reed  or  rush  near  the  lake,  though 
h  law  many  tail  reeds  there.  "  Hieh  reeds  grow 
g  th  hore,  but  I  found  none  of  the  aromatic 
reed  and  rushes  mentioaed  IvJ  Strabo"  (S»rw,  P- 
9  b  whatever  may  be  the  "  fr^ranl  reed" 
ntended  is  cei-tnin  that  it  ilid  not  grow  in  Syria, 
th  rwise  we  cannot  suppose  it  should  be  spoken  of 
as  ua    epi-oductfiomafaitoiintry.    Dr.  Royle 

ret  n  h  jtiAoMOi  ifwi/iarin^t  of  Dioecorides  to  a 
pec  ea  An^vpogon,  which  he  calls  A,  calsmut 
aromatKUl  a  plant  of  remarkable  fragrance,  and  a 
nati  a  Cent™!  India,  where  it  is  used  to  mil  «i(li 
mtm  ts  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  ila  odour 
m  h  Cyct.  Art, "  Kaad,  hoaem  ; "  and  a  fig. 

of  this  plant  in  Boyle**  niaatratioat  of  Himaiayan 
Botany,  p.  425,  t  97).  It  Is  possible  this  may  be 
the  "  reed  of  fmgrancs ;"  but  it  is  hardly  Utely 
that  Dioscorido,  who,  under  the  term  rx/iiroM 
givesadacnptinn  of  the  Andrnpoi/on  Schocnanihia, 
should  speak  of  a  closely  allied  species  under  a 
totally  different  name.  Still  iher*  is  no  neoensity 
to  refer  the  K^Sh  bSsem  or  kattib  to  the  xJAaiiai 
dpv^uiTiivtfr  of  Dtoscoridee;  it  may  be  represented  by 
Dr.  Koyle's  plant  or  by  the  J  miropiijnn  ScAomanHus, 
the  lemon  gnut  of  India  and  Arabia.         [W.  H.] 
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REELAI'AHdT^jn:   y^tKlas:  RahOeHa). 

One  of  the  childicn  uf  the  province  who  went  up 
with  Zerubbabel  (Esr.  ii.  2).  In  Neh.  Tii.  7  he  is 
called  Raamiah,  and  in  1  Esd.  v.  8  Ueesaias. 

REE'LIUS  ('PffcX(af).  This  name  occupies  the 
place  of  BiGVAi  in  Ezr.  ii.  2  (I  Esii.  v.  8).  The 
list  in  the  Vulgate  is  so  corrupt  that  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  either. 

BEESAI'AS  ('Pn<raras:  Elimeua),  The  same 
as  Kbi£Laiaii  or  Haamiah  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 

REFINER  (H^'V;  ^l^ytD).  The  refiner's  art 
was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  dross  from  the 
pure  ore,  which  was  effected  bv  i-educing  tlie  metal 
to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  by 
the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali*  (Is.  i.  25)  or 
lead  (Jer.  vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating  with  the 
dross,  permitted  the  extraction  of  the  unadulterated 
metal.  The  term  ^  usually  applied  to  YeHning  had 
reference  to  the  process  of  melting:  occasionally, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  process  is  described  by  a 
tenn «  borrowed  from  the  filtering  of  wine.  The 
instmmeiits  required  by  the  refiner  were  a  crucible 
or  furnace,*  and  a  bellows  or  blow-pipe.*  The 
workman  sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  iii.  3,  "  He  shall 
sit  as  a  refiner  *'),  as  represented  in  the  cut  of  an 
Egyptian  refiner  already  given  (see  vol.  i.  750) : 
he  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch  the  process, 
and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper  moment. 
[Mines;  ii.  368  6.]  The  notices  of  refining  are 
chiefly  of  a  figurative  character,  and  describe  moral 
purification  as  the  result  of  chastisement  (Is.  i.  25 ; 
Zech.  xiii.  9 ;  Mai.  iii.  2, 3).  The  failure  of  the  means 
to  effect  the  result  is  graphically  depicted  in  Jer. 
vi.  29:  "The  bellows  glow  with  the  fire  (become 
quite  hot  from  exposure  to  the  heat) :  the  lead 
(used  as  a  solvent)  is  expended : '  the  refiner  melts 
in  vain,  for  the  refuse  will  not  be  separated.'*  The 
refiner  appears,  from  the  passage  whence  this  is 
quoted,  to  have  combined  with  hi&  proper  business 
that  of  assaying  metals :  '*  I  have  set  thee  for  an 
assayer  "  f  (lb.  ver.  27).  [VV.  L.  B.] 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.     [Cities  of  Rb- 

FUQE.] 

RB'GEM  (Dr :  l»oy^M ;  Alex.  ^Vryifi :  Re- 
gom).  A  son  of  Jahdai,  whose  name  unaccountably 
appears  in  a  list  of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Rashi  considers 
Jahdai  as  the  son  of  Ephah,  but  there  appear  no 
grounds  for  this  assumption. 

RE'GEMMEL'EGH  (T|^D  Dn :  *Ap$wt%p 

6ficuri\t6s ;  Alex.  'Apfifataip  6  $, :  Rogomrnelech). 
The  names  of  Sherezer  and  Regem-melech  occur  in 
an  obscure  passage  of  Zechariah  Tvii.  2).  They 
were  sent  on  behalf  of  some  of  Uie  captivity  to 
make  inquiries  at  the  Temple  concerning  fasting. 
In  the  A.  V.  the  subject  of  the  verse  appears  to  be 
the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  and  Bethel,  or  **  the 
house  of  God,"  is  regarded  as  the  accusative  afler 

• 

*  133  ;  A.  V.  -  purely,"  but  more  pnperlj  ••  as  with 
alkali/' 

'  ^yi'  •  PPT. 

*  "^S.  The  tenn  ^^V?  ««aw  ^^^  <»Jy  (P*w. 
xvIL  3,  xxvll.  21 ;  A.  V.  "  flnlng-pot").  The  exprevion 
in  Pis.  xii.  6,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. "  lyimaoe  of  earth."  Is 
of  doubcftii  slgniflcatiou,  but  certainly  cannot  signify  that 
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the  verb  of  motion.  The  LXX.  tAke  **  the  king  " 
as  the  nominative  to  the  verb  **  sent,"  considering 
the  last  port  of  the  name  Regem-melcch  as  an  up • 
pellative  and  not  as  a  proper  name.  Again,  in  the 
Vulgate,  Sherezer,  Kegem-melech,  and  their  men, 
are  the  persons  who  sent  to  the  house  of  God.  The 
Peshito^yriac  has  a  curious  version  of  the  passage : 
"  And  he  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Sharezer  and  Rabmag  ; 
and  the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  pray  for  him 
before  the  Lord  :**  Sharezer  and  Kabmag  being  asso- 
ciated in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13.  On  referring  to  Zcch. 
vii.  5,  the  expression  *'  the  people  of  the  land  " 
seems  to  indicate  that  those  who  sent  to  the  Teniple 
were  not  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  but  thos»e 
who  had  returned  to  their  own  country ;  and  this 
being  the  case  it  is  probable  that  in  ver.  2  **  Bethel  *' 
is  to  be  taken  tm  the  subject,  *•  and  Bethel,  i.  e.  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethel,  sent." 

The  Hexaplar-Syriac,  following  the  Peshito,  has 
"Rabmag."  What  reading  the  LXX.  had  before 
them  it  is  diflicult  to  conjecture.  From  its  con- 
nexion with  Sherezer,  the  name  Regem-melech  (^lit. 
"  kill's  friend,**  oomp.  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33),  was  pro- 
bably an  Assyrian  title  of  office.  [W.  A.  W.J 

REGION-ROUND-ABOUT.  THE  (^  «- 

plx^pos).  This  term  had  perhaps  originally  a  more 
pi^se  and  independent  meaning  than  it  appears  to 
a  reader  of  the  Authorized  Vei-sion  to  posisess. 

In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  used  by  the  LsKX.  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  singular  Hebrew  word  hac-Ciccar 
CiSSn,  literally  •*  the  xx>und  **),  a  woni  the  topo- 
graphical application  of  which  is  not  clear,  byt 
which  seems  in  its  earliest  occun^nces  to  denote 
the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultivation  in  which  stood 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the  five  **  cities 
of  the  Ciccar"  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  xix.  17,  25, 
28,  29  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  Elsewhere  it  has  a  wider 
meaning,  though  still  attached  to  the  Joi^dan  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  23 ;  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17  ;  Neh.  iii.  22, 
xii.  28).  It  is  in  this  less  restricted  sense  that 
T€pix»pos  occure  in  the  New  Test.  In  Matt.  iii.  5 
and  Luke  iii.  3  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flourish- 
ing region  which  contained  the  towns  of  Jericho  and 
its  dependencies,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  enclosed  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  hills  of  QitararUana  (see  Map, 
vol.  ii.  p.  664),  a  densely  populated  region,  and  im- 
portant enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  section 
of  Palestine — "  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  and  all  the  ar^ 
rondi88ement^  of  Jordan*'  (Matt.  iii.  5,  also  Luke 
vii.  17).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  a  region  which  presents  certain  similarities 
to  that  of  Jericho,  being  enclosed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  hills  of  Hattin  and  bounded  in  front 
by  the  water  of  the  lake,  as  the  other  was  by  the 
Joi-dan,  and  also  resembling  it  in  being  very  thickly 
popuUted  (Matt.  ziv.  35  ;  Mark  vi.  55  ;  Luke  vi. 
37,  vii.  17).  [G.] 

REHABI'AH  (H^m  in  1  Chr.  xxiU. ;  else- 
where ^n^nrn:  'Pafiid-,  Alex.  yaafiid  in  1  Chr. 

xxiii. ;  *?eM0Uu  1  Chr.  xxiv.,  *Pa$la% ;  Alex.  'Poo- 
fitas  I  Chr.  xxvi. :   Rohobia,  Rahabia  in  1  Chr. 

The  passage  may  be  rendered,  "  as  silver,  melted  In  a  woik- 
sbop,  flowtng  down  to  the  euth." 

•  nBo.  r  Keri.  on  m'o, 

ff  l^n3.    The  A.  v.  adopts  an  Incorrect  panctnatlon, 
pn3.  and  renders  It "  a  tower.'* 

h  Thus  Jerome— "  regionos  iu  cireuitu  per  qnas  modius 
JonUnes  fluiL" 
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xiri.).  The  only  mo  ol*  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Mosm, 
?i«i  tbe  &tbe7  of  Istihiah,  or  Jesliainh  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
IT,  xxix.  2],  xxvi.  25;.  Hu  deacendnnts  were 
au3ierou». 

RETHOB  (airn :    *Pad$  :    Kohob).     1.  The 

&ther  of  Hadadexer  kiDg  of  Zobah,  whom  David 
smote  at  the  Eapbj-ates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12). 
Jasephas  (Ant,  rii.  5,  §1)  calU  him  *Ap^s,  and 
ib«  Obi  Latin  Version  Arcuihus,  and  Blajney  (on 
Zcch.  ix.  1 )  thinks  this  was  his  real  name,  and  that 
ht  W3a  called  Behob,  or  **  chainoteer/*  from  the  num- 
her  <j(  chariots  in  his  possession.  The  name  appeai-s 
to  be  p«caliarly  Spian^  for  we  Hnd  a  district  of 
<Trbi  called  Kehob,  or  Betb>Rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6, 8). 
2.  {'Po^fi.)  A  Levite,  or  lamily  of  Levites,  who 
Sii^led  the  covenant  with  Nehemiali  (Neh.  x.  11). 

[W.  A.  W.] 

BE'HOB  (3nri).     The  name  of  more  than  one 
plao*  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Holy  Land. 
1-  (yadfi  ;  Alex.  'Povfi:  Bohob.y  The  noilhera 

.Lut  of  the  exploration  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  2 1). 
It  .a  specified  as  being  "  as  men  come  unto  Hamath/' 
v.\  as  Che  phrase  is  elsewhere  rendered,  *'  at  the 
•  iitraoee  of  Hamath,"  >.  e.  at  the  commencement  of 
t'e  territorr  of  that  name,  bv  which  in  the  early 
lr<rks  of  the  Bible  the  great  valley  of  Lebanon,  the 
BUa'ak  of  the  Pmphets,  and  the  BuJia'a  of  the 
diiieru  Arabs,  seems  to  be  roughly  designated. 
I.tiv  and  the  consideration  of  the  improbability  that 
ttK  $p«e»  went  fiuther  than  the  upper  end  of  the 
Jcrlan  ralkv  (Rob.  B.  £.  iii.  371),  seems  to  fix 
l:t  position  of  Kehob  as  not  far  from  Tell  el-Kady 
sSfi  Banjat.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement 
«J  Jadj;.  xviii.  28.  that  Laish  or  Dan  {Tell  el-Kady) 
»«»  "in  the  valley  that  is  by  Beth-rehob."  No 
:i:x»  of  tl»  name  of  Kehob  or  Beth-rehob  has  yet 
\*x:i.  met  with  in  this  direction.  Di'.  Robinson  pro- 
}*j«  to  identify  it  with  HunUi,  an  ancient  foiti-ess 
ifl  the  mountiins  X.VV.  of  the  plain  of  Huleh,  the 
.pper  diittiict  of  the  Joi-dun  valley.  But  this, 
th>^i;^  plausible,  has  no  certain  basis. 

To  those  who  81*6  anxious  to  extend  the  boun- 
iihes  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the  north  and  east  it 
iur  be  sitisfiM:to>7  to  know  that  a  place*  called 
/.  'shjtAch  coats  in  the  plain  otJerud,  about  25  miles 
N.K.  of  Damascus,  and  12  X.  of  the  northernmost 
'  *  the  three  lakes  (see  the  Maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and 
l'oft«r). 

Toer^  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  Rehob  or 
Bcth<reiiob  was  identical  with  the  place  mentioned 
t.n^  both  names  in  2  Sam.  x.  G,  8,^  in  connexion 
with  Maacah,  which  was  also  in  the  upper  district 
•  f  tiie  Huiek, 

Inasmucfa,  however,  as  Beth-rehob  is  distinctly 
^-JLed.  to  have  been  **  ^r  fmm  Zidon  "  (Judg.  xviii. 
J>^  it  must  be  a  distinct  place  from 

2.  C'Pai<3:  Alex.  'Pmv/3:  Bohob)y  one  of  the 
l>mtA  allotted  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  and  which 
f.'jm  the  List  appears  to  have  been  in  close  proximity 
:«'  Zidon.  It  is  named  between  Ebron,  or  Abdon, 
<uid  HanuiKm.  The  towns  of  Asher  lay  in  a  i-egion 
irhich  has  been  but  imperfectly  examined,  and  no 
•a.e  has  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  position  of 
tr.ther  of  these  thr^. 

3.  CPoav;  Akx.  'Pa»/3:  Bohob,  Bochob,)  Asher 
ii'Btaiaed  another  Rehob  (Joah.  xix.  30);  but  the 
Mt'iatton  of  thOf  like  the  former,  remains  at  present 

*  Ta/g«B  IVtKtuJoo.  ni^pd.  i,€.  vAarciflu,  streets; 
1^  ^aoanUo  Vcn.  ^HD-  ^ 
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unknown.  One  of  the  two,  it  is  difl^cult  to  say 
which,  was  allotted  to  the  Gershouite  Levites  (Josh. 
xxi.  31 ;  I  Chr.  vi.  75),  and  of  one  its  Canaanite 
inhabitants  retained  possesi^ion  (Judg.  i.  31).  The 
mention  of  Aphik  in  this  latter  passage  may  imply 
that  the  Kehob  refen-ed  to  was  that  of  Josh.  xix.  ;>U. 
This,  Kusebius  and  Jerome  (  OnomKuiicon^  '*  Roob  ") 
confuse  with  the  Rehob  of  the  spies,  and  place  four 
Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis.  The  place  they 
refer  to  still  survive:^  as  Behab,  3^  miles  S.  of 
Beiaan,  but  their  identification  of  a  town  in  that 
position  with  one  in  the  territory  of  Ashei*  is  obvi- 
ously  inaccurate.  [G.] 

BEHOBO'AM  (DJDHn,    "  enlarger    of   the 

people  " — see  Ex.  xxxiv.  24,  and  compare  the  name 
E&p^877/AOs:  'PojSod/i:  Boboam),  son  of  Solomon, 
by  the  Ammonite  princess  Naamali  (1  K.  xiv.  21, 
31),  and  his  successor  (1  K.  xi.  43).     From  the 
earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  we  perceive  symp- 
toms that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  was  but 
Imperfectly  cemented.   The  powerful  Ephraim  could 
never  brook  a  position  of  inferiority.     Throughout 
the  Book  of  Judges  (viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  Ephmimites 
show  a  spirit  of  resentful  jealousy  when  any  enter- 
prise is  undertaken  without  their  concun*ence  and 
active    participation.      From    them    had    sprung 
Joshua,  and  afterwards  (by  his   pLice  of  birth) 
Samuel  might  be  considered  ^hell's,  and  though  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  gave  to  Israel  its  fii-st  king,  yet 
it  was  alliwi  by  hereditary  ties  to  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  by  geographicsd  position  to  the  ten-i- 
tory  of  Ephiaim,  so  that  up  to  David's  accession 
the  leadersliip  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  tribe.     But  Judah  always  threatened  to  be  a 
formidiible  rival.    During  the  earlier  history,  partly 
from  the  physical  structure  and   situation  of  its 
territory  (Stanley,  S.  4r  B,  p.  102),  which  secluded 
it  from  Palestine  just  as  Palestine  by  its  geogra- 
phical character  was  secluded  from  tlie  world,  it  had 
stood  very  much  aloof  from  the  nation  [JuDAli], 
and  even  after  Saul's  death,  apparently  without 
waiting  to  consult  their  brethren,  "  the  men  of 
Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  4),  while  the  other  tribes 
adhei-ed  to  Saul's  iiunily,  thereby  anticipating  the 
final  disruption  which  was  afterwards  to  rend  the 
nation  permanently  into  two  kingdoms.     But  after 
seven  yeai-s  of  disaster  a  reconciliation  was  forced 
upon  the  contending  parties;  David  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  of  Israel,  and  soon  after,  by  fixing 
his  court  at  Jerusalem  and  bringing  the  tabernacle 
there,  he  transfeiTed  from  Ephraim  the  greatness 
which  had  attached  to  Shechem  as  the  ancient 
capital,  and  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  the  national 
worship.     In  spite  of  this  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
great  personal  popularity  among  the  Ephraimites, 
and  to  have  treated  many  of  them  with  special 
favour  (1  Chr.  xii.  30,  xxvii.  10,  14),  yet  this 
roused  tbe  jealousy  of  Judah,  and  probably  led  to 
the  revolt  of  Absalom.     [Absalom.]     Even  alter 
that  perilous  crisis  was  post,  the  old  rivalry  broke 
out  afresh,  and  almost  led  to  another  insurrection 
(2  Sam.  XX.  1,  &c.).  Compare  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60, 67,  &c 
in  illustration  of  these  r^narks.    Solomon's  reign, 
from  its  severe  taxes  and  other  oppi'easions,  a^ra- 
vated  the  discontent,  and  latterly,  from  its  irre- 
ligious character,  alienated  the  prophets  and  pro- 
voked the  displeasure  of  God.     When  Solomon's 


t>  Here  the  name 

aim. 


is  written  in  the  ftiUer  forai  of 
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strong  hand  was  withdrawn  the  crisis  came.  Reho- 
boam  selected  Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation, 
probably-  as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites, 
and  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  father,  whose  advice 
he  afterwards  unhappilj  rgected.  From  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  text  of  1  K.  xii.  the  exact  details  of 
the  transactions  at  Shiechem  are  involved  in  a  little 
uncertainty.  The  general  fiicts  indeed  ai*e  dear. 
The  people  demanded  a  remission  of  the  severe  bur- 
dens imposed  by  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam  promised 
them  an  answer  in  three  days,  during  which  time 
he  consulted  first  his  Other's  counsellors,  and  then 
the  young  men  <*  that  were  grown  up  with  him, 
and  which  stood  before  him,"  whose  answer  shows 
how  greatly  during  Solomon's  Liter  years  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  court  had  degenerated.  Reject- 
ing the  advice  of  the  elden  to  conciliate  the  people 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  so  make  them 
"  his  servants  for  ever,"  he  returned  as  his  reply, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Eastern  despot,  the  fi^uitic 
bravado  of  his  contemporaries :  '*  ^!y  little  finger 
shall  be  thicker  than  my  &ther^s  loins.  ...  I  will 
add  to  your  yoke;  my  father  hath  chastised  jou 
with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions" 
(t.  e,  scourges  furnished  with  sharp  points  *).  There- 
upon arose  the  formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard 
once  before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled  after  David's 
return  from  the  war  with  Absalom : — 

What  portion  have  we  in  David  ? 

What  iuheritanoe  in  Jesse's  son  ? 
To  your  tents,  0  Israel  I 

Now  see  to  thy  own  house,  0  David ! 

Rehoboam  sent  Adoram  or  Adoniram,  who  had  been 
chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  his 
fiither  and  his  grandfather  (1  K.  iv.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xx. 
24),  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason,  but  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  tliem ;  whereupon  the  king  and 
his  attendants  fied  in  hot  haste  to  Jerusalem.  So 
far  all  is  plain,  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  part 
which  Jeroboam  took  in  these  transactions.  Ac- 
cording to  1  K.  xii.  3  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Ephraimites  from  Egypt  (to  which  country  he  had 
fled  from  the  anger  of  Solomon)  to  be  their  spokes- 
man at  Rehoboam's  coronation,  and  actually  made 
the  q)eech  in  which  a  remission  of  burdras  was 
i-eqnested.  But,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this, 
we  read  in  ver.  20  of  the  same  chapter  that  after 
the  success  of  the  insuntntion  and  Rehoboam's 
flight,  **when  all  Israel  heard  that.  Jeroboam  was 
come  again,  they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  con- 
gregation and  xnade  him  king."  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  rer.  3  has  been  interpolated.  It 
is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  which  makes  no  mention 
of  Jei-oboam  in  this  chapter  till  ver.  20,  substi- 
tuting in  ver.  3  for  ^  Jeroboam  and  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  came  and  spoke  unto  Rehoboam  "  the 
words,  KoX  4AA\7iafr  6  \a6s  xphs  rhv  ^offiKia 
*Po$odfi.  So  too  Jeroboam's  name  is  omitted  by 
the  LXX.  in  ver.  12.  Moreover  we  find  in  the 
LXX.  a  long  supplement  to  this  12th  chapter,  evi- 
dently ancient,  and  at  least  in  parts  authentic,  con- 
taining fuller  details  of  Jeroboam's.  bi<^raphy  than 
the  Hebrew.  [Jkboboam  ]  In  this  we  read  that 
after  Solomon  s  death  he  returned  to  his  native 

f>laoe,  Sarira  in  Ephraim,  which  he  fortified,  and 
ived  there  quietly,  watching  the  turn  of  events, 
till  the  long-expected  rebellion  broke  out,  when  the 

•  So  iu  Latin,  teorpio,  according  to  Isidore  {Origg.  v.  27). 
is  "  virna  nodosa  et  acoleata.  quia  arcoato  volnerc  in  corpus 
infligitur  "  (AuxwfcKi,  a.  ▼.> 
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Ephraimites  heard  (doubtless  through  hia  own 
agency)  that  he  had  returned,  and  invited  him  to 
Shechem  to  assume  the  crown.  From  the  same 
supplementary  narrative  of  the  LXX.  it  would 
appear  that  more  than  a  year  must  have  elapsed 
between  Solomon's  death  and  Rehoboam's  visit  to 
Shechem,  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  former 
event,  Jeroboam  requested  from  the  king  of  Egypt 
leave  to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  the 
king  tried  to  prevent  by  giving  him  his  sister-in-law 
in  marriage:  but  on  the  bijlh  of  his  child  Abijah, 
Jeroboam  renewed  his  request,  which  was  Uien 
granted.  It  is  probable  that  during  this  year  the 
discontent  of  the  N.  tribes  was  making  itself  more 
and  more  manifest,  and  that  this  led  to  Rehoboam's 
visit  and  intended  inauguration. 

On  Rdioboam's  return  to  Jerusalem  he  assembled 
an  army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  faithful 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (the  latter  transfer!^ 
from  the  side  of  Joseph  to  that  of  Judah  in  con- 
sequence of  the  position-  of  David's  capital  within 
its  bordera),  in  the  hope  of  reconquering  Israel. 
The  expedition,  however,  was  forbidden  by  the  pro- 
phet Shemaiah,  who  assured  them  that  Uie  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  was  in  accordance  with  God's 
will  (1  K.  xii.  24):  still  during  Rehoboam's  life- 
time peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and  Judah 
were  never  restored  (2  Chr.  xii.  15 ;  IK.  xiv.  30). 
Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  in  strengthening 
the  territories  which  remained  to  him,  by  building 
a  number  of  fortresses  of  which  the  names  ai% 
given  in  2  Chr.  xi.  6-10,  forming  a  girdle  of 
'*  fenced  cities  "  round  Jerusalem.    The  pure  woi*^ 
ship  of  God  was  maintained  in  Judah,  and  the 
Levites  and  many  pious  Israelites  from  tiie  Norths 
vexed  at  the  calf-idolatry  introduced  by  Jeroboam 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  £g3rptian 
worship  of  Mnevis,  came  and  settled  in  the  southern 
kingdom  and  added  to  its  power.     But  Rehoboam 
did  not  check  the  introduction  of  heathen  abomina- 
tions into  his  capital :   the  lascivious  woiship  of 
Ashtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
true  religion  (an  inheritance  of  evil  doubtless  left 
by  Solom<»i),  **  imoges "  (of  Baal  and  his  fellow 
divinities)  wei'e  set  up,  and  the  worst  immoralities 
were  tolerated  (IK.  xiv.  22-24).  These  evils  were 
punished  and  put  down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of 
an  Egyptian  invasion.     Shoitly  before  this  time  a 
change  in  the  ruling  house  had  occurred  in  Egypt. 
The  2 1st  dynasty,  of  Tanites,  whose   last  king, 
Pisham  or  Pausennes,  had  been  a  close  ally  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iii.  1,  Tii.  8,  ix.  16,  x.  28,  29),  was 
succeeded  by  the  22nd,  of  Bubastites,  whose  first 
sovei-eign,  Shishak  (Sheshonk,  Sesoncfais,  2ov<rair£^), 
connected  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Jeroboam. 
That  he  was  incited  by  him  to  attack  Judah  is 
Vfery  probable:  at  all  events  in  the  5th  year  of 
Rehoboam's  reign  the  country  was  invad^  by  a 
host  of  Egyptians  and  other  African  nations,  num- 
bering 1200  chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a  vast 
miscellaneous  multitude  of  infantry.    The  line  of 
fortresses  which  protected  Jerusalem  to  the  W.  and 
S.  was  forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and 
Rehoboam  had  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace 
by  delivering  up  all  the  treasures  with  which  Solo- 
mon had  adorned  the  temple  and  palace,  including 
his  golden  shields,  200  of  the  larger,  and  300  of  the 
smaller  size  (1  K.  x.  16,  17),  which  were  carried 
before  him  when  he  visited  the  temple  in  state. 
We  are  told  that  afler  the  Egyptians  had  retired, 
his  vain  and  foolish  successor  comforted  himself  by 
substituting  shields  of  brass,  which  were  solemnly 
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borne  bdbre  him  in  prooeasion  by  the  body-guard, 

«  if  oothiog  had  beoi  chaxkged  since  his  Other's 

tiim  'Ewald,  Ge»chic/Ue  des  V,  I.  iii.  34«,  464). 

,<hi^lak's  Hjooess  is  oommemorated  by  sculptures 

liec&vered  by  Champollion  on  the  outside  of  the 

great  temple  at  Karnak,  where  among  a  long  list 

of  captured  towns  and  prorinces  occurs  the  name 

MdMJndak  (kingdom  of  Jadah).     It  is  said  that 

ti:«  feitores  of  the  captives  in  these  sculptures  are 

tomistskoibly  Jew^ish  (Rawlinson,  Hendotua,  ii. 

•/7(>,  and  Bampton,   Lectwrett  p.  126;    Bunsen, 

t^vfi^  iii.  242).     After  this  great  humiliation  the 

Konl  oooditioD  of  Judah  seems  to  have  improved 

'''1  (%T.  xii.  12),  and  the  rest  of  Rehoboam's  life  to 

baT<  ben  unmarked  by  any  events  of  importance. 

H*"  died  B.C.  958,  aiW  a  reign  of  17  yeai-s,  having 

voaaiad  the  throne  B.C.  975  at  the  age  of  41 

'  1  E.  xiv.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13).    In  the  addition  to 

tbe  LXX.  already  mentioned  (inserted  after  1  K. 

xa.  2A)  we  read  that  he  was  16  years  old  at  his 

jtcwtioB,  a  mt!»tatement  probably  founded  on  a 

vnH^  interpretati<m  of  2  Chr.  xiii.  7,  where  he  is 

cajki  ''younj;"  (i.  e.  new  to  his  wtrh,  inexpe' 

ri^Kfd)  and  **  tender-hearted  "  (D3TT|1,  wanting 

m  mmintion  and  apirit).  He  had  18  wives,  60 
«>ueubintes,  28  sons,  and  60  daughtei-s.  The  wisest 
tiling  reocwtied  of  him  in  Scripture  is  that  he 
m^ed  to  waste  away  his  sons'  oiergies  in  the 
wretdied  existence  of  an  Eastern  zenana,  in  which 
we  BUT  in&r,  fn»n  his  helplessness  at  the  age  of 
41,  tiot  he  had  himself  been  educated,  but  dis- 
\m%fd  them  in  command  of  the  new  fortres8es 
«Kj<ch  be  had  built  about  the  country.  Of  his 
vir€&,  Mahalath,  Abihail,  and  Maachah  were  all 
'<f  the  n^ral  house  of  Jerae :  Maachah  he  loved  best 
<'*'  aBf  and  to  her  son  Abijah  he  bequeathed  his 
i^r^riom.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  followed  in  this 
sttdr  is  TisrdieDdorf  s  edition  of  the  Vatican  MS., 
Uiy^  1850.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

RE'HOBOTH  (Hnrn  ;    Samar.   nin^m  : 

• 

tvp^xmpia;  Veneto-Gk.  ai  IlAarcicu:  Latitudo). 
The  third  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen. 
ixti.  22).  He  celebrates  his  triumph  and  bestows 
it»  same  on  the  well  in  a  fragment  of  poetry  of  the 
tarn*  nature  as  those  in  which  Jacob's  wives  give 
cacMs  to  his  successive  diildren  : — **  He  called  the 
c:iiDe  of  it  Behoboth  (*  room,')  and  said, 

*  BfcsDae  now  Jehovah  hath-made-room  for  us 
Aad  we  ibaU  increaK  in  the  land.'" 

Ivi:M*  liud  lelt  the  valley  of  Gerar  and  its  turbulent 
ia'rialbtants  before  he  dug  the  well  which  he  thus 
f  ntiM^nofated  (ver.  22).  Ftx>m  it  he,  in  time, 
*'*«it  up"  to  Beersheha  (ver.  23),  an  expression 
«r.:'h  is  alwavs  U5ed  of  motion  towards  the  Land  of 
f'rnni«e.  The  position  of  Gerar  has  not  been  de6« 
:  tffr  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  have  lain  a  few 
ru':*^  to  the  S.  of  Gaza  and  nearly  due  E.  of  Beer- 
i't^hz.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  if  anywhere, 
v.*  irells  ^Stnah,  E^ek,  and  Rehoboth,  should  be 
*irrhed  for.  A  Wady  liuhaibehy  containing  the 
:  i-<-  tif  a  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  large 
«11>  IS  crtM&ed  by  the  mad  from  Khan  en'Nukhl 
V'  Hf^UoQ,  by  wliich  Palestine  is  entered  on  the 
V.  rii.     It  lies  about  20  miles  S.VV.  of  Bir  es-Seba, 


k  r«r.  Ki'tmmaa  conld  not  find  the  welL     Dr.  Stewart 

i^  ^0 1  it  **  r«isnlArt7  built,  12  f«<;t  In  ctrcumferencc,"  but 

nri^fl^trij  fiJhti  op."     Mr.  Ilowlands  describes  it  as 

Ati  MKieiit  well  of  living  aiid  good  water."    Who  shall 

4  jifr- 1»  t-rBtlmony  so  curiott»ly  contradictory  f 

V«K-  II. 
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and  more  than  that  distance  S.  of  the  most  probable 
situation  of  Gerar.  It  therefore  seems  unsafe  with- 
out further  proof  to  identify  it  with  Rehoboth,  as 
Rowlands  (in  Williams'  ffoiy  City,  i.  465),  Stewart 
{Tent  and  Khan,  202),  and  Van  de  Velde^  {Me- 
moir, 343)  have  done.  At  the  same  time,  as  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  existence  of  so  large 
a  place  here  without  any  apparent  mention  is  mys- 
terious. All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  Buhaibeh  with  Rehoboth  is  said  by  Dr. 
Bonar  {Desert  of  Sinai,  316),  and  not  without  con- 
siderable force. 

The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  confined  the  events 
of  this  part  of  Isaac's  life  to  a  much  narrower  circle. 
The  wells  of  the  patriarchs  were  shown  near  Ash- 
kelon  in  the  time  of  Origen,  Antoninus  Martyr, 
and  Eusebiua  (Reland,  Pal,  589) ;  the  Samaritan 
Version  identifies  Gerar  with  Ashkelon ;  Josephua 
{Ant.  i.  12,  §1)  calls  it  "  Gerar  of  Palestine;*  i.  e. 
ofPhHistia.  [G.] 

RE'HOBOTH,  THE  CITY  (TJf  nbhn,  i.  e. 

RechobSth'Ir;  Somar.  nuni;  Sam.Vere.*  pOD: 
'Po66fii»  fiT6\is ;  Alex.  "Pocufius :  plateae  civitatis). 
One  of  the  four  cities  built  by  Asshur,  or  by 
Kimrod  in  Asshur,  according  as  this  difficult  pas- 
sage is  translated.  The  four  were  Nineveh  ;  Reho- 
both-Ir;  Calah;  and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah  (Gen.  z.  11).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
its  position.  The  name  of  Rahabeh  is  still  attached 
to  two  places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Meso- 
potamia. They  lie,  the  one  on  the  western  and  the 
other  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  few 
miles  below  Uie  confluetioe  of  the  KhabHr.  Both 
are  said  to  contain  extensive  ancient  remains.  That 
on  the  eastern  bank  bears  the  affix  of  malik  or  • 
royal,  and  this  Bunsen  {Bibeltcerk)  and  Kalisch 
{Genesis,  261)  propose  as  the  representative  of 
Hehoboth.  Its  distance  from  Kaiah-Sherghat  and 
NimHtd  (nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle 
to  this  identification.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  {Athen- 
aeum, April  15,  1854)  suggests  Selemiyah  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kalah,  "where  there 
are  still  extensive  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  period," 
but  no  subsequent  discoveries  appear  to  have  con- 
firmed this  suggestion.  The  Samaritan  Version 
(see  above)  reads  Sutcan  for  Rehoboth ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  Sutcan  should  be  fomid 
in  connexion  with  Calah  in  an  inscription  on  the 
breast  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo  which  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  disinterred  at  NimriUI  (Athenaeum,  as 
above).  The  Sutcan  of  the  Samaritan  Version  is 
commonly  supposed  to  denote  the  Sittaoene  of  the 
Greek  geographers  ( W^iner,  Reahcb.  "  Rechoboth 
Ir  ").  But  Sittacene  was  a  district,  and  not  a  city 
as  Rehoboth-Ir  necessarily  wns,  and,  fuither,  being 
in  southern  Assyria,  would  seem  to  be  too  distant 
from  the  other  cities  of  Nimrod. 

St.  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his 
Quaestiones  ad  Oeneshn  (probably  from  Jewish 
sources),  considers  Reholwth-Ir  as  referring  to 
Nineveh,  and  as  meaning  the  "streets  of  the  city." 
The  reading  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan,  Jerusalem, 
and  liabbi  Joseph,  on  Gen.  and  1  Chron.,  viz., 
Platidh,  Platiutha,  are  probably  only  transcrip- 
tions of  the  Greek  word  wXarcrat,  which,  as  found 
in  the  well  known  ancient  dty  Plataea,  is  the  exact 

0  In  his  Travels  Van  de  Veldo  inclines  to  place  it,  or  at 
any  rate  one  of  Isaac's  wells,  at  fftr  Itek,  about  six  miles 
S.W.  of  BeU  Jibrin  (Syr.  and  Pal.  H.  146). 

•  The  Arabic  translalioD  of  this  veriiion  (Kn^'ltncn) 
adheres  to  the  Hebrew  text,  having  Rahabrh  d-Mrdineh. 

3  U 
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equivalent  of  Rehoboth.  Kaplan,  the  Jewish  geo- 
grapher (Ereta  Kedumim)^  identiHe«  Rahabeh'tnalik 
with  Rehoboth-br-the-river,  in  which  he  is  possibly 
correct,  but  considers  it  ns  distinct  from  Kehoboth- 
Ir,  which  he  believes  to  have  disappeared.       [G.] 

RE'HOBOTH  BY  THE  RIVER  (nhniT) 
inSH;  'Po»/3ar0 — in  Chr.  *Pa$we — fi  irapk  to- 

rajUv ;  Alex.  *Po«/3o»0  in  each :  defluvio  Fohoboth ; 
BoholMth  qiioejujcta  amnem  sita  est).  The  citv  of  a 
certain  Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37 ;  1  Chr.  I.  48).  The 
aflSx,  "  the  river,"  fixes  the  situation  of  Rehoboth 
as  on  the  Euphrates,  emphatically  **ihe  river" 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia.  [River.] 
The  name  still  remains  attached  to  two  spots  on 
the  Euphrates ;  the  one,  simply  Hah^tbehf  on  the 
right  bank,  eight  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
A'AaWr,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  the  river 
(Chesney,  Evphr.,  i.  119,  ii.  610,  and  map  iv.), 
the  other  four  or  five  miles  further  down  on  the 
lea  bank.  The  Litter  is  said  to  be  called  Rahabeh- 
maiik,  •'.  e.  **  royal  *'  (Kalisch,  Kaplan).*  and  is  on 
this  ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators 
with  the  city  of  Saul ;  but  whether  this  is  accurate, 
and  whether  that  city,  or  either  of  the  two  sites 
just  named,  is  also  identical  with  Rehoboth-Ir,  the 
city  of  Nimrod,  is  not  yet  known. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of 
Edom  ever  extended  to  the  Euphrates,  and  there- 
fore the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  lists  of 
kings  of  Edom,  would  seem  to  be  a  trace  of  an 
Assyrian  incursion  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  Amraphel.  [G.] 

RE'HIJM  (D^rn  :   •P«orf/ii  ;    Alex.  *Upto{ffjL : 

Sehmn) .  1 .  One  of  the  "  cliildren  of  the  province  " 
who  went  up  fi-om  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ew. 
ii.  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Nehum,  and  in 
1  Esd.  V.  8  ROTMUS. 

2.  {Reum.)  **  Rehum  the  chancellor,"  with 
Shimshai  the  scribe  and  othcra,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17, 
23).  He  was  perha]^  a  kind  of  lientenant'govemor 
of  the  pi-ovince  under  the  king  of  Persia,  holding 
apparently  the  same  office  as  Tatnai,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  Ezr.  v.  6  as  taking  part  in  a  similar 
transaction,  and  is  there  called  **  the  govemor  on 

this  side  the  river."     The  Chaldee  title,  DyiD"S];3, 

hfel'ti*imy  lit.  "  lord  of  decree,"  is  left  untranslated 
in  the  LXX.  BaXT<i/i,  and  the  Vulgate  Beelteem ; 
and  the  rendering  **  chancellor  **  in  the  A.  V.  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  Kimchi  and  othei-s,  who 
explain  it,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with 
"  scribe,"  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  usually 
rendered  "  recorder,"  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  I  Esd.  ii.  25,  6 
ypdtfwy  rii  ifpixnriitTovra,  and  by  Josephus  {^AnU 
xi.  2,  §1),  4  itijrra  rh  irparr6fifva  ypAipuy.  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  be  a  gloss,  for  the  Chaldee 
title  is  also  repi-esented  by  BcfAr^O/Aoy. 

'3.  CPaoifiZ  Rehum.)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Bani,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  17). 

4.  (*Peo^^.)  One  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Kehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

"  The  existenoe  of  the  second  rests  bat  on  slender 
fottndaUon.  It  Is  showo  in  the  map  In  LajaM's  Mrtevek 
and  Babffton,  and  ts  mentioned   by   the  two  Jewish 
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5.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.:  Rheum.)  A  priestly 
family,  or  the  head  of  a  pnestly  house,  wlio  went 
up  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3).       [W.  A.  W.] 

RE'I  (^jn :  'Pijirer :  •»  Ret).   A  person  mentioned 

(in  I  K.  i.  8  only)  as  having,  in  company  with 
Zadok,  Benaiah,  Nathan,  Shimei,  and  the  men  of 
I><vid*s  guard,  remained  firm  to  David's  cause  when 
Adonijah  rebelled.  He  is  not  mentioned  again,  nor 
do  we  obtain  any  clue  to  his  identity.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made.  Jerome  (Quaest.  Hehr. 
ad  loc.)  states  that  he  is  the  same  with  "  Hiiam 
the  Zairite,"  t.  e.  Ira  the  Jairite,  a  priest  or  prince 
about  the  pei-son  of  David.  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  26f» 
note),  dwelling  on  the  occurrence  of  Shimei  in  the 
same  list  with  Rei,  suggests  that  the  two  are 
David's  only  surviving  brothers,  Rei  being  identical 
with  Raddat.  This  is  ingenious,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  snpport  it,  while  there  is  the  gvent 
objection  to  it  that  the  names  are  in  the  original 
extremely  dissimilar,  Rei  containing  the  Ain,  a  letter 
which  is  rarely  exchanged  for  any  other,  but  appa- 
ivntly  never  for  Daleth  (Gesen.  Thes,  976, 7).  [G.] 

REINS,  •'.  €.  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  renes. 
1.  The  word  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  nV73, 
except  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  where 
*'  kidneys "  is  employer!.  In  the  ancient  system 
of  physiology  the  kidneys  were  believed  to  be  the 
seat  of  desire  and  longing,  which  accounts  for  their 
often  being  conpled  with  the  heart  (Ps.  vii.  9, 
xxvi.  2  ;  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii.  10,  &c.). 

2.  It  is  once  used  (Is.  xi.  5)  as  the  equivalent  of 
DJ>'7n,  elsewhere  tnin.slated  **  loins."  [G.] 

REK'EM  (Dpn :  'Vok6w,  'Pofidx ;  Alex.  'PoK6fi : 

Recem).  1.  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chieftains  of 
Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  Josh. 
xiii.  21)  at  the  time  that  Balaam  fell. 

2.  ('PcKi^At;  Alex.  'PoKSfi.)  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Hebion,  and  father  of  Sbammai  (1  Chr.  ii. 
43,  44).  In  the  last  verae  the  LXX.  have  **  Jor- 
koam  "  for  "  Rekem.**  In  this  genealogy  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  separate  the  names  of  pei*80Qs 
from  those  of  places — Ziph,  Mareshah,  Tappimh, 
Hebron,  are  all  names  of  places,  as  well  as  Maon 
and  Beth-zur.  In  Josh,  xviii.  27  Rekem  appears  as 
a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps  this  genen  logy- 
may  be  intended  to  indicate  that  it  was  founde<l  by 
a  colony  from  Hebion. 

REK'EM  (Di;>n:  perhaps  Kcupkv  icol  Noirair ; 

Alex.  *PfKtfi:  Recem).  Que  of  the  towns  of  the 
allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).  It  occurs 
between  Mozah  (ham-Motsa)  and  Irpeel.  Kg 
one,  not  even  Schwarz,  has  attempted  to  identity- 
it  with  any  existing  site.  But  may  there  not  be 
a  trace  of  the  name  in  Ain  KariiOy  the  wclUknown 
spring  west  of  .Jerusalem?  It  is  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Mot^ah,  provided  Kulonieh  be 
Motsah,  as  the  writer  has  already  suggested.     [G.l 

REMALrAHC^n^^DT:  yofitXlas  in  King?i 

and  Isaiah,  'PoAteXfa  in  Chr. :  Romelia).   The  father 
of  Pekah,  captiin  of  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  who 
slew  his  master  and  usurped  his  throne  (2  K.  xv 
25-37,  xvi.  1,5;  2  Chr.  xxi.iii.  6;   Is.  vii.  1-9*, 
viii.  6). 


authorities  named  above :  but  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
work  of  Col.  Cbesney. 
^  Reading  y  for  y. 


REMETH 

EEM'STH  (ntT) :   'Pc/x^ ;  Alex.  'Pcwia0 : 

H-mdA).  One  of  the  towns  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
:!  1 ).  oocurnng  in  the  list  next  to  En-gannim,  the 
modera  J«iila.  It  is  probably  (though  not  cer- 
^aioJf )  a  distinct  place  from  the  Ramoth  of  1  Chr. 
ri.  73.  A  (^ace  benring  the  name  of  Bameh  is 
fB-'uA  on  the  west  of  the  track  from  %amam  to 
J^vii,  aboat  6  miles  N.  of  the  former  and  9  S.W. 
.<  the  latter  (Porter,  ffandb.  348  a  ;  Van  de  Velde, 
M'tp).  Its  situatioD,  on  an  isolated  rocky  teU  in 
thi  middle  of  a  green  plain  buried  in  the  hills,  is 
^urte  in  accordance  with  its  name,  which  is  pro- 
^KihW  a  mere  variation  of  Ramah,  "  height."  But 
it  appears  to  be  too  iar  south  to  be  within  the  terri- 
t^ij  of  Issachar,  which,  as  fiir  as  the  scanty  indica- 
tk>n«  of  the  record  can  be  made  out,  can  hardly 
.  «re  extended  below  the  southern  border  of  the 
|:w:&  of  Esdraelon. 

Fw  Schwarz's   conjecture    that  Rameh   is  Ra- 
X  %TRAlJl-Z0PRill,  feee  that  article  (p.  999).    [G.] 

BfiMIION  (]^tdn,  t.  e.  Rimmou:  *Epc/u/i(6y :  • 

Ki/tj^  Tc^f^uw^:  Remmon),  A  town  in  the  allotment 
c:'  ^meoo,  one  of  a  group  of  four  (Josh.  xix.  7). 
\\  «  tfc^  same  place  which  \a  el>ewhere*accuiately 
eiTf'n  ID  the  A.  y.  as  RlMMON  ;  Uie  inaccuiacy  both 
.'  this  case  and  that  of  RemmoN'METHOAR  having 

•  dmibt  arisen  from  our  tian^lators  inadvertently 

• 

:  'ili'Wisg  the  Vulgate,  which  again  followed  the 
LXX.  [G.] 

BEMTKON-METH'OAR  r-whon  piSH,  •.  e. 

Ki'jsxoaik  ham-cnethoar :  "Ptf^ncyad  yioBapao^\ 
'^  .-I.  *F€/»^ia§rafi  fuiSapifi :  Remmon^  Amt/iar).  A 
p^an*  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
-a>v:n  botuidary  of  the  teiritory  of  Zebulun  (Josh. 
sx.  IJ  rally'.  It  occurs  between  Kth-Katsin  and 
N>ah.  Metboar  does  not  leally  form  a  ]virt  of  the 
tHC«;  but  is  the  PjmI  of  IdCri,  to  stietch,  and 
'.  ~'ijid  be  translated  accordingly  (as  in  the  maigin 

•  -be  A.  V.) — "  R.  which  reaches  to  Neah."    This 
.  t&o  judgment  of  Oesenius,  Thes.  1292rt,  Rodiger, 

/:.  149 la  ;  Kurst,  Handwh.  ii.  512a,  and  Bunst'n, 
..-  vdl  a»  of  the  ancient  Jewish  commentator 
'.jsihi,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  the  Targura 

'  J«caxhan,  the  text  of  which  has  however  been 
-  ir->e(|u<ently  altered,  since  in  its  present  state  it 
•2-««  with  the  A.  V.  in  not  translating  the  word. 
T  .«•  ktiifr  course  is  taken  by  the  L.\X.  and  V^ul- 
.•t«  a*  above,  and  by  the  Peshito,  Junius  juid  Tre- 

<riiuSy  and  Luther.  The  A.  V.  h:u  here  further 
•r7«j4iu&lj  followed  the  Vulgate  in  giving  the  first 

^t  of  the  name  as  licmmon  instead  of  Rimmon. 

Ttus  Rumnon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
*  Ki^^elHus  and  Jerome,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
"^  .y  traveller  Parchi,  who  says  that  it  is  called  Ruma- 
.*''^  aail  stands  an  hour  south  of  iSepphoris  (Zunz's 
^■^<?au»,  ii.  433).    If  for  south  we  reail  noilh,  this 

•  X  lioae  agrennevtwith  the  sttitementsof  Di-.  Robin- 
-r.  B,  R,  ia.  110).  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  {Mdjp', 
J^vhMr,  344),  who  place  RummAncK  on  the  S. 
-  ^s  of  the  Plain  af  Buitauf,  3  miles  N.N.E.  of 
~  •''&%eh.  It  is  difficult.,  however,  to*  see  how  this 
•-.  asre  been  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Zebulun. 

hgoBooa  u  not  improbably  identical  with  the 
L^.tioil  city,  which  in  Josh.  xxi.  35  nppears  in 
*b«  iKTDDk  of  Dimnah,  and  again,  m  the  paiallel  lisU 
•«•  <>;mudett  (I  Chr.  vi.  77)  as  Rimmono  (A.  V. 
r.  p.  10436).  [G.] 
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REM'PHAN  {'Pffitpdv,   •Pc^jdv:    Rempkam, 

Acts  vii.  43)  :    and  CHIUN    (JV? :    'Pcutpdy, 

'Pofjupeit  Compl.  Am.  v.  26)  have  been  supposed  to 
be  names  of  an  idol  worehipped  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  but  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two 
idols.  The  second  occujs  In  Amos,  in  the  Heb. ; 
the  first,  in  a  quotation  of  that  passage  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's address,  in  the  Acts :  the  LXX.  of  Amos  has, 
however,  the  same  name  as  in  the  Acts,  though  not 
written  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Mach  diffi- 
culty has  been  occasioned  by  this  cori*esponding 
occuri'ence  of  two  names  so  wholly  different  in 
sound.  The  most  rezuionable  opinion  seemed  to 
be  thiit  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Semitic  name, 
and  Remplian  an  Egyptian  equivalent  substituted 
by  the  LXX.  The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in 
the  Syr.,  was  compared  with  the  Arab,  and  Pers. 


^o  ^ 


(:} 


,  **  the  planet  Saturn,"  and,  acooiding  to 


*  Tb«  LXX.  licre  combine  the  Ain  and  Rimmon  of  the 
A.  V.  iBM  «De  oaiDe,  and  make  np  the  four  cities  of  this 
vwf  hy  iasrrdng  a  9aA](«,  of  which  there  !«  no  trace  in 


Kircher,  the  latter  was  found  in  Coptic  with  the 
sune  signification;  but  perhaps  he  had  no  authority 
for  this  excepting  the  supposed  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  Chiun.  Egyptology  has,  however,  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  true  explanation.  Among  the 
foreign  divinities  woi-shipj^ed  in  Egypt,  two,  the 
gixl  RENPU,  perhnps  pronounced  REMPU,  and  the 
goddess  K EX,  occur  together.  Before  endeavouring 
to  explain  the  passages  in  which  Chiun  nnd  Rem- 
phiU)  are  mentioned,  it  will  be  desirable  to  speak, 
on  the  evidence  ot*  the  monuments,  of  the  foreign 
gods  woi-shipped  in  Egypt,  ptu-ticuUrly  RENPU  and 
KEN,  and  of  the  idoLitiy  of  the  Isnielites  while  in 
that  country. 

Besides  those  divinities  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  forms  or 
names,  or  both,  others  have  foreign  forms  or  names, 
or  both.  Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  very  remote  age.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis, 
Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hepha^tus.  The  name  Ptah 
is  from  a  Semitic  root,  for  it  signifies  "  open,"  and 
in  Heb.  we  find  the  root  nn&,  and  its  cognates, 

**  he  or  it  opened,"  whereas  there  is  no  word  related 
to  it  in  Coptic.  The  figure  of  this  divinity  is  that 
of  a  dcibrmed  pigmy,  or  perhaps  unboiTi  child,  and 
is  unlike  the  usual  representiitions  of  divinities  on 
the  monuments.  In  this  case  there  am  be  no  doubt 
that  the  introduction  took  place  at  an  extremely 
early  date,  as  the  name  of  Ptah  occui-s  in  very  old 
,  tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  is  found 
throughout  the  leligious  records.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  this  name  is  not  traceable  in  the 
mythology  of  neighbouring  nations,  unle^  indeed 
it  con-espouds  to  that  of  tho  ndraiKoi  or  Ilaraticof, 
whose  images,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the 
figure-heails  of  Phoenician  ships  (iii.  37).  The 
foieign  divinities  that  seem  to  be  of  later  introduction 
are  not  found  throughout  the  religious  records,  but 
only  in  single  biblets,  or  are  otherwise  very  rarely 
mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four  names  are 
immediately  recognized  to  be  non-Egyptian.  They 
are  RENPU,  and  the  goddesses  KEN,  ANTA,  and 
AST  ART  x\.  The  fii-st  and  second  of  these  have 
foieign  Ibrms ;  the  third  and  fourth  have  Egyj^tian 
forms :  there  would  therefore  seem  to  be  an  especially 
forei^  chajacter  about  the  former  two. 

the  Hebrew,  but  which  is  pofwihiy  the  Tocheti  of  1  Chr. 
Iv.  39)— In  the  LXX.  of  that  poisa^ce,  OoKJca. 

3   U  2 
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KENPU,  pronounced  UEMPU  (?),•  Is  represented 
ait  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  beaixi  and  apparently 
the  general  type  of  fnce  given  on  the  moDuments 
to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt,  nnd  to  the  REBU 
or  Libyans.  This  type  is  evidently  that  of  the 
Shemites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a  fillet^  which  is 
ornamented  in  front  with  the  head  of  nn  antelope. 

KEN  is  represented  perfectly  naked,holding  in  both 
hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  In  the  last 
particular  the  figure  of  a  goddess  at  Maltheiyyeh  in 
Afisyria  rony  be  compai-ed  (Layard,  Nmeveh,  ii.  212). 
From,  this  oocorrence  of  a  similar  representation, 
from  her  being  naked  and  carrying  com,  and  from 
her  being  worshipped  with  KHEM,  we  may  sup- 
[K»e  tlmt  KEN  coii'esponded  to  the  Syrian  goddess, 
at  least  when  the  latter  had  the  character  of  Venus. 
•She  is  also  called  KETESH,  which  is  the  name  in 
hieroglyphics  of  the  gi^eat  Hittite  town  on  the 
Orontes.,  This  in  the  pi^esent  case  is  pmbably  a 
title,  nt^p :  it  can  scarcely  be  the  name  of  a  town 

where  she  was  worshipped,  applied  to  her  as  per- 
sonifying it. 

ANATA  appears  to  be  Anaitis,  and  her  foreign 
chai'acter  seems  almost  certain  from  her  being 
jointly  worshipped  with  RENPU  and  KEN. 

AijTARTA  is  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of  Canaan. 

On  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  the  principal 
subject  is  a  group  representing  KEN,  having  KHEM 
on  one  side  and  RENPU  on  the  other:  beneath  is 
an  adoration  of  ANATA.  On  the  half  of  anoUier 
tablet  KEN  and  KHEM  occur,  and  a  dedication  to 
RENPU  and  KETESH. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  exact  time  of  the  intro^ 
duction  of  these  divinities  into  Egypt,  nor,  except 
in  one  case,  to  any  particular  places  of  their  woi^ 
ship.  Their  names  occur  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  xviiith  and  xixth  dynasties,  and  it  is  therafoi-e 
not  improbable  that  they  were  intitiduced  by  the 
Shepherds.  ASTARTA  is  mentioned  in  a  tablet 
of  Amenoph  H.,  opposite  Memphis,  which  leads  to 
the  oonject^u-e  that  she  was  the  foreign  Venus  thei-e 
worshipped,  in  the  quaiier  of  the  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre,  according  to  Hei-odotus  (ii.  112).  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  Shepherds  worshipped  SUTEKH, 
corresponding  to  SETH,  and  also  (»lled  BAR,  that 
is,  Baal,  and  that,  under  king  APEPEE,  he  was  the 
sole  god  of  the  foi-eigners.  SUTEKH  was  probably 
a  foreign  god,  and  was  certainly  identified  with 
Baal.  The  idea  that  the  Shepheixls  introduced  the 
foreign  gods  is  thereforo  paitiy  confiiined.  As  to 
RENPU  and  KEN  we  can  only  oii'er  a  conjecture. 
They  occur  together,  and  KEN  is  a  foim  of  the 
Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bears  some  rektion  to  the 
Egyptian  god  of  pixxluctiveness,  KHEM.  Their 
similaiity  to  Baal  i\nd  Ashtoreth  seems  strong,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  uni^easonable  to  suppose  that  they 
were  the  divinities  of  some  tribe  ti-om  the  east, 
not  of  Phoenidaus  or  Ganaanites,  settled  in  Egypt 
during  the  Shepherd-period.  'J'he  naked  goddess 
KEN  would  surest  such  worahip  as  that  of  the 
Babylonian  Mylitta,  but  the  thoroughly  Shemite 
appearance  of  RENPU  is  rather  in  favour  of  an 

•  In  lllnstratlon  of  this  probable  pronunciation,  we 
may  cite  the  occurrence  in  hteroglyphics  of  RENPA  or 
ICANP,  "  youth,  young,  to  renew  ;"  and.  In  CopUc,  of 

the  supposed  cognate  p^JULTlI)    pOitiini)  S. 

pJUinC)   "a   yewr;"    so   MENNUFR,    Memphis. 

xjLejtx&.ey  iULCitiLqi,  ab»  juieit^^c, 
iULcnqi)  s.  iULCitiLqe,  iULh&e»  m^ 

^.  and  UN-NUFR,*Ofu^tf. 
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Arab  source.  Although  we  have  not  discovered  a 
Semitic  origin  of  either  name,  the  absence  of  the 
names  in  the  mythologies  of  Canaan  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  as  fai*  as  they  are  known  to  tus, 
iudmes  us  to  look  to  Arabia,  of  which  the  early 
mythology  is  exti'emely  obscure. 

The  IsrdHites  in  Egypt,  after  Joseph's  rule,  ni*- 
pear  to  have  fallen  into  a  genei'al,  but  doubtless  not 
universal,  practice  of  idolatiy.  This  is  only  twice 
distinctly  stated  and  once  alluded  to  (Josh.  xxiv. 
14 ;  Ezek.  xx.  7,  9,  xxiii.  3),  but  the  in/lications 
are  perfectly  clear.  The  mention  of  CUIUN  or 
KEMPHAN  as  worshipped  in  the  desei-t  shows  tlmt 
this  idolatry  was,  in  paii  at  least,  that  of  foreignci^ 
and  no  doubt  of  those  settled  in  Lower  Egypt.  The 
golden  calf,  at  fii-st  sight,  would  appear  to  be  an 
image  of  Apis  of  Memphis,  or  Mnevis  of  Helio}K>lis, 
or  some  other  sacred  bull  of  %ypt ;  but  it  must  be 
I'emembei'ed  that  we  read  in  the  Apocrypha  of  **  the 
heifer  Baal "  (Tob.  i.  5),  so  that  it  whs  possibly  a 
Phoenician  or  Canaanite  idol.  The  best  parallel  to 
this  idolatrv  is  that  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Europe,  as  seen  in  the  idols  discovered  in  tomls  at 
Camirus  in  Rhodes  by  M.  Salzmann,  and  those  found 
in  tombs  in  the  island  of  Saixlinia  (of  both  of  which 
there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum),  and 
those  reprei«nted  on  the  coins  of  Melita  and  the 
island  of  Ebusua. 

We  can  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  pasmges 
in  which  Chiun  and  Remphan  occur.  The  Maso- 
retic  text  of  Amos  v.  26  reads  thus : — **  But  ye 
bai'e  the  tent  [or  tabernacle']  of  your  king  and 
Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your  gods  [or 
*  your  god  *],  which  ye  made  for  youi-selves."  In 
the  LXX.  we  find  remarkable  dilfcrences :  it  reads : 
Kal  &ycA(£/3cTC  r^v  aKtiyiiv  rov  MoX^x*  ^^  '''^ 
ia-Tpov  rod  0eov  i/xwif  "Pcu^iu^,  robs  rinrovs 
twr&v  ots  hroi4\€raT€  iaurots.  The  Vulg.  agrees 
with  the  Masoretic  text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses, 
though  omitting  Chiun  or  Remphan.  '*  Et  portastis 
tabei-naculum  Moloch  vestro,  et  imaginem  idoloruin 
vestrorum,  sidus  dei  vestii,  quae  fecistis  vobis." 
The  passage  is  cited  in  the  Acts  almost  in  the  words 
of  the  LXX. :— "  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle 
of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan, 
figures  which  ye  made  to  worship  them"  (Ka2 
iu€\ifi€rt  r^y  o'lc-iiv^i'  rod  MoX^x*  '^^  '''^  iarpov 
rov  0coD  6fuiy  'Pcfi^y,  robs  riwovs  oDs  ireoi-^- 
trart  Tpo<rKWfi¥  aubroTs).  A  slight  change  in  the 
Hebrew  would  enable  us  to  read  Moloch  (Maloim 
or  Milcom)  instead  of  **  your  king."  Beyond  tiiis 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the  differences. 
*The  substitution  of  Remphan  for  Chiun  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  verbal  criticism.  The  Hebrew  does 
not  seem  as  distinct  in  meaning  as  the  LXX.,  and  if 
we  may  a)njecturally  emend  it  fix>m  the  latter,  the 
last  clause  would  be,  "  your  images  which  ye  made 
for  yourselves:"  and  if  we  further  tran^jKiec  China 
to  the  place  of  **  your  god  RemphAn,"  in  the  LXX., 

U^ho  ni3D  riK  would  correspond  to  n^D  flK 
IV3  DD^H/K ,  but  how  can  we  account  for  such  a 
transposition  as  would  thus  be  supposed,  which,  be 
it  nsnembei^,  is  leas  likely  in  the  Hebrew  than  in 
a  translation  of  a  difficult  passage  ?  If  we  compai-e 
the  Masoretic  text  and  the  supposed  original,  we 

perceive  that  in  the  former  D3^D«>y  (VS  cone- 
spends  in  position  to  D^^n?^  3313,  and  it  does 
not  seem  an  unwniTantable  conjecture  that  ]V3 
having  been  by  mistake  written  in  tlie  place  of 
3313  by  some  copyist,  D3^D/y  was  also  tnin»> 
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pnMil.  Jtappran  to  be  more  reasonable  to  read 
which  ye  made,'*  than  ''gods  which  ye 
i  the  former  wonl  occurs.  Supposing  these 
emeodatKXis  to  be  probable,  we  may  now  examine 
tb«  taemMMis^  of  the  passage. 

Tbe  teat  or  tabernacle  of  Moloch  Is  supposed  by 
^^<^cfuos  to  hare  been  an  actaal  tent,  and  he  com- 
pares the  rciyri^  Upd  of  th«  Carthaginians  (Diod. 
i^  zx.  $5;  Lex,  a.  t.   rM3D).      But  there  is 

v-mt  Jitficalty  in  the  idea  that  the  Isi^aelites  carried 

a^«i*it  J0  large  an  object  for  the  purpose  of  idolatiy, 

.v^-l  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  a  small  model 

■f  a  Urger  tent  or  shrine.     The  reading  Moloch 

af5»-ir»  preferable  to  **  your  king ;"  but  the  men- 

'kjca  Af  the  idol  of  tbe  Ammonites  as  worshipped  in 

thv  desert  staDdis  qaite  alone.     It  is  perhaps  worthy 

nf  note  that  there  is   reason   for  supposing  th.it 

Moirjch  was  a  name  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  thnt 

th  o  jilaoei  was  evidently  supposed  by  the  andent 

tncslators  to  be  intended  by  Chiun  and  Remphan. 

Tte  cnrre^Nmdence   of   Remphan   or  Raiphan  to 

OJ'in  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  can,  we  think, 

«Dly  be  aoc!Danted  for  by  tiie  supposition  thnt  the 

LXX.  translator  or  tmnslatoi-s  of  the  prophet  bod 

K^ryptian  knowledge,  and  being  thus  acquainted  with 

th-*  sieient  joint  worship  of  Ken  and  Renpu,  sub- 

^tut*^  the  latter  for  the  former,  as  they  may  have 

(«jD  unwilling  to  repeat  the  name  of  a  foreign 

VfCQ*.    The  star  of  Remphan,  if  indeed  the  passage 

tMu  be  read  so  as  to  connect  these  words,  would 

^•^  t'tffdallf  apprt>priate  if  Remphan  were  a  pla- 

r^^-y  god ;  but  the  evidence  for  this,  especially  as 

l-A  tly  foanded  upon  an  Arab,  or  Pers.  word  like 

t'uua,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  us  to  lay 

4:.y  stress  upon  the  agi'eement.     In  hieroglyphics 

*b*  f^pi  for  a  star  is  one  of  the  two  composing 

•  -  w.trd  SEB,  "  to  adore,"  and  is  undoubtedly 

t'tdv  u^  in  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  phonetic 

s'tiae,  indicating  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion 

«  u  parUr  derived  from  a  system  of  star-worship ; 

■ .  1  there  are  representations  on  the  monuments  of 

*.!T-Jue;d  creatures  or  men  adoring  stars  {Ancient 

/^^-ptimt,  pi.  30  A.).     We  have,  however,  no 

f«is.tive  indication  of  any  6gnre  of  a  star  being  used 

^r   zn  idolatrous   object  of  worship.      From   the 

T.iaaer  in  which  it  is  moitioned  we  may  conjecture 

*  *u:  the  star  o£  Remphan  was  of  the  same  character 

»  the  tabersacle  of  Moloch,  an  object  connected 

viO:  uUe  worship  rather  than  an  image  of  a  folse 

rd.    Acoonling  to  the  LXX.  rending  of  the  last 

<  ^-jse  it  might  be  thought  that  these  objects  were 

art  .*^ty  images  of  Moloch  and  Remphan  ;  but  it 

ot  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  suppose  an 

jma^  to  have  bad  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  that  the 

^^^cQ  of  the  passage  in  the  Acts,  as  well  as  the 

^ftnintic  text,  if  in  the  latter  case  we  may  change 

'V  r.rder  of  tbe  words,  give  a  clear  sense.     As  to 

'>  meaning  of  the  last  clause,  it  need  only  be 

rruriced  that  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  Infer  that 

ijt  Iir^lites  made  the  images  of  the  fiilse  gods, 

:  tf-Jj  they  may  have  done  so,  as  in  the  aise  of  the 

.'<>it  calf:  it  noay  mean  oo  more  than  that  they 

'if^jtd  them  gods. 

It  is  to  be  obaerred  that  the  whole  passage  does 
*^.  hiiioiie  that  distinct  Egyptian  idolatry  was 
.  :  tiMd  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  very  remarkable 
"  *  t^i«  ooly  &L<«  gods  mentioned  as  worshipped 
Wfva  in  the  desert  should  be  probably  Moloch, 
' ' '  hiuD,  and  Remphan,  of  which  the  latter  two 
*^  foreigo  divinities  worsliipped  in  Egypt.  From 
th^wymay  reasonably  infer,  that  while  the  Israelites 
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sojourned  in  Egypt  there  was  also  a  great  stranger- 
popolatlon  in  the  Lower  Country,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  probable  that  then  the  Shepherds  still  occupied 
the  land.  IR.  S.  P.] 

BEPH'AEL  C^KBT:  *PeupafiX:  Raphaii).  Son 

of  Shemaiah,  the  firstborn  of  Obed-edom,  and  one 
of  the  gate-keepers  of  the  tabernacle,  "  able  men  for 
strength  for  the  service"  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

B£THAH(nDn:  'Po^^:  licq)hd).    A  son  of 

Ephraim,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
(I  Chr.  vii.  25). 

BEPHArAH(n^fi-1:  'P«f»<U;  Alex.'Pa^a: 

Baphala).  1.  The  sons  of  Rephalah  appear  among 
the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  in  1  Chr.  ill.  21. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  he  is  made  the  son  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  ('Po^ata).  One  of  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  headed  the 
expedition  of  five  hundred  men  against  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  Mount  Seir,  and  drove  them  out  (1  Chr. 
iv.  42). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar, 
"  heads  of  their  fathers  house  "  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

4.  Son  of  Binea,  and  descendant  of  Saul  and  Jo* 
nathan  (I  Chr.  is.  43).  In  1  Chr.  viii.  37  he  is 
called  Rapha. 

5.  The  son  of  Hur,  and  ruler  of  a  portion  of  Je- 
rusalem (Neh.  iil.  9).  He  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  under  Nehemiah. 

BEPH'AIM.    [Giants,  vol.  i.  6876.] 

BEPH'AIM,   THE  VALLEY  OF   (P0)f 

WHtHi    ^  icoi\hs  r&v  Ttrdywrt  and  rciy  Pi- 

ydyruv]  «c.  "Pa^fxuifi;  In  Isaiah  <pdptty^  orcpcd), 
2  Sam.  V.  18.  22,  xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9; 
Is.  xvii.  5.  Also  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  and  xviii.  16, 
where  it  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  '*  the  valley  of 
the  giants"  {yri  'Po^ae^K  and  'Eitiic  'Po^ocfv). 
A  spot  which  WHS  the  scene  of  some  of  David's 
most  remarkable  adventures.  He  twice  encoun- 
tered the  Philistines  there,  and  Inflicted  a  destruc- 
tion on  them  and  on  thdr  idols  so  signal  that  it 
gave  the  place  a  new  name,  and  impressed  itself  on 
the  popular  mind  of  Israel  with  such  distinctness 
that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  could  employ  it,  centuries 
afler,  as  a  symbol  of  a  tremendous  impending  judg- 
ment of  God — nothing  less  than  the  desolation  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  eoith  (Is.  xxviii.  21,  22). 
[Perazim,  mount.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  former  of  these  two 
contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  &c.)  occurred.  The 
"  hold"*  (ver.  14)  in  which  David  found  himself, 
seems  (though  it  is  not  ckar)  to  have  been  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  the  scene  of  the  commencement 
of  his  freebooting  life ;  but,  wherever  situated,  we 
need  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  fastness  as 
that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v.  17,  since.  In  both 
cases,  the  same  word  (n*l4VtDn,  with  the  def. 

aiticle),  and  that  not  a  usual  one,  is  employed. 
The,  story  shows  very  clearly  the  predatoiy  nature 
of  these  incureions  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  in 
"harvest  time"  (ver.  13).  They  had  come  to 
carry  off  the  ripe  crops,  for  which  the  valley  was 
proverbial  (Is.  xvii.  5^,  just  as  at  Pas-dammim 
(1  Chr.  xi.  13)  we  find  them  in  the  parcel  of 


■  Tbcn'  is  no  warrant  for  "  doven  to  the  hold"  in  A.  V. 

Had  It  been  /V,  *'down"  might  have  been  added  with 
safety. 
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ground  full  of  barley,  at  Lehi  in  the  field  of  len- 
tiles  [2  ikon,  zxiii.  1 1 ),  or  at  Keilah  in  the  thresh- 
ing-floora  (1  Sam.  xziii.  1).  Their  animals^  were 
scattered  among  the  ripe  com  rcceiring  their  load  of 
plunder.  The  "  garrison /'  or  the  officer*  in  charge 
of  the  expedition,  was  on  the  watch  in  the  vilbige  of 
Bethlehem. 

This  naiTative  seems  to  imply  tliat  the  valley, 
of  Hephaim  was  near  Bethlehem  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately neither  this  nor  the  notice  in  Josh.  xr.  8 
and  xviii.  16,  in  connexion  with  the  boundary  line 
between  .ludah  and  Benjamin,  gives  any  clue  to 
its  sitnation,  still  less  does  its  connexion  with  the 
grove*  of  mulberry  trees  or  Baca  (2  Sam.  v.  23). 
itself  unknown.  Joseph  us  {Ant.  rii.  12,  §4)  men- 
tions it  a«  **  the  valley  which  extends  (from  Jeru- 
salem) to  the  city  of  Bethlehem." 

Since  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cent.'  the  name 
has  been  attached  to  the  upland  plain  which  stretches 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  iwid  to 
Bethlehem — ^the  el  Buk  o/i  of  the  modem  Arabs 
(Tobler,  Jentsalem,  &c.,  ii.  401).  But  this, 
though  appiopriate  enough  &s  regards  its  proximity 
to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Einek^  wiiich  appeal's  always 
to  designate  an  inclosed  valley,  never  an  open  up- 
land plain  like  that  in  question,*  the  level  of  which 
is  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high,  as  that  of  Mount  Zion 
itself.  [Vallev.j  Eusebius  {Onomasticont  'P<»> 
^MM^y  and  'ZfitKpcupatlfi)  calls  it  the  valley  of  the 
Philistines  (icoikas  &AAo^^A,wv),  and  places  it  "on 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,"  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

A  position  N.  W.  of  the  city  is  adopted  by 
Fiirst  {ffandvub.  ii.  3836),  apparently  on  the 
ground  of  the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16, 
which  certainly  do  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
valley  is  on  the  north  of  the  boundary  or  the 
boundary  on  the  north  of  the  valley ;  and  Tobler, 
in  his  last  investigations  (3tte  Wanderung,  202), 
conclusively  adopts  the  Wady  Der  JaSin  {W. 
Makhrior,  in  Van  de  Velde*8  map),  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  the  gi^eat  Wady  Beit  ffanina,  as  the 
valley  of  Rephaim.  This  position  is  open  to  the 
obvious  objection  of  too  great  distance  from  both 
Bethlehem  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  (according  to 
any  position  as.4ignable  to  the  latter)  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 3. 

The  valley  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
ancient  nation  of  the  Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace 
of  an  early  settlement  of  theirs,  possibly  after  they 
were  driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the 
Jordan  by  Cliedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  tmd  before 
they  again  migrated  noithwaitl  to  the  moro  secure 
wooded  districts  in  which  we  find  them  at  the  date 
of  the  partition  of  the  country  among  the  tribes 
(Josh.  xvii.  15;  A.  V.  *' giants").  In  this  case  it 
is  a  parallel  to  the  *' mount  of  the  Amalekites"  in 
the  (^enti-e  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  towns  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Zemaraim,  the  Avim,  the  Ophnites, 
&c.,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Benjamin,  [vol. 
i.  p.  188  note.]  [G.] 

b  l*his  is  the  rendering  fn  the  ancient  and  tmstwortby 
Syriac  version  of  the  rare  word  tVH  (2  Sun.  zxiil. 
13),  rendered  In  our  version  "  troop." 

'  Netgtb.  'llie  meaning  is  uncertain  (see  VOLU.3S3  note). 

*  AccordlnK  to  Tobler  (^Topographit,  kc„  it.  404),  Ooto- 
wycus  Is  the  first  wbo  records  this  identification. 

•  On  the  other  hand  It  Is  somewhat  singnlar  that  the 
modem  name  for  this  upland  plain,  BiUea'ak,  should  be 
the  same  with  that  of  the  great  rnctoaed  valley  of  Leba- 
non, which  diflers  from  it  as  widely  as  It  can  differ  from 
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KEPH'IDIM  (DnpT:  •Pa^i«ii').  £x.  xvii.  1. 
8 ;  xii.  2.  The  name  mesns  "  rests  "  or  "  stays ;" 
the  place  lies  in  the  march  of  the  Xsraelites  from 
Egypt  to  Sinai.  The  "  wilderness  of  Sin  *'  was 
succeeded  by  Hephidim  according  to  these  pasnges, 
but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  13,  Etophksh  and  Alosh 
are  mentioned  as  occuning  between  the  peopla'ai 
exit  li-om  that  wildeiiiess  and  their  entiy  into 
the  latter  locality,  Tbece  is  nothing  known  of 
these  two  places  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  the 
site  of  Uephidim.  [Alush  ;  Dophkah.]  Lepsius* 
view  is  that  Mount  Serbdl  is  the  trae  Horeb,  and 
that  Rephidim  is  Wadtf  Feiran,  the  well  known 
valley,  richer  in  water  and  v^tation  than  any 
other  in  the  peninsula  (Lepsius*  Tour  from  Thebes 
to  Sinaif  1845,  pp.  21,  37).  This  would  account 
for  the  expectation  of  finding  water  here,  which, 
however,  from  some  unexplained  cause  &iled.  Id 
Ex.  xvii.  G,  **  the  rock  in  Horeb"  is  named  as  the 
soni'ce  of  the  water  miraculously  supplied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  used  Ex.  xix.  1,  2,  seems 
precise,  as  I'egaids  the  point  that  the  journey  from 
Rephidim  to  Sinai  was  a  distinct  stage.  The  time 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  reached  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  second  month  of  Uie  Exodus  (Ex.  xvi.  1 ), 
to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  i-eached  on  the  first  day 
of  the  thii-d  month  (xix.  1),  is  ii'om  fouiteen  to  sixteen 
diiys.  This,  if  we  follow  Num.  xxxiii.  12-15,  has 
to  be  distributed  between  the  four  march-stations 
Sin,  Dophkah,  Alush,  and  Itophidim,  and  their  cor- 
i-esponding  stages  of  journey,  which  would  allow  two 
days'  repose  to  every  day's  march,  as  there  are  four 
marches,  and  4x24-4  =  12,  leaving  two  days  over 
from  the  fourteen.  The  first  grand  object  being 
the  arrival  at  Sinai,  tlie  intervening  distance  may 
probably  have  been  despatched  with  all  poasible 
speed,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  host  by  reason 
of  women,  &c.  The  name  Hoiieb  is  by  Robin$on 
taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or  r^on,  some 
part  of  which  was  near  to  Rephidim,  which  he 
places  at  Wady  eah  Sheikh,*  running  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  on  the  W.  side  of  G^l  Fareia,  opposite  the 
northern  face  of  the  modern  Hoieb.  [Sinai.]  It 
joins  the  Wady  Feiran,  The  exairt  spot  of  Robin- 
son's Rephidim  is  a  defile  in  the  esh  Sheikh  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  {Syria,  &c.,  488)  as 
at  about  five  hours'  distance  from  where  it  issues 
from  the  plain  />  Eaheh,  nanx)wing  between  abrupt 
cliffs  of  blackened  granite  to  about  40  feet  in  width. 
Here  is  also  the  traditional  **  Seat  of  Moaes"  (Robin- 
son, i.  121).  The  opinion  of  Stanley  {S.  and  P. 
40-42),  on  the  oonti-aiy,  with  Ritter  (xiv.  740, 741;, 
places  Hephidim  in  Wady  Feirariy  where  the  ti*aces 
of  building  and  cultiration  still  attest  the  import- 
ance of  Uiis  valley  to  all  occupants  of  the  desert.  It 
naiTows  in  one  spot  to  100  yai-ds,  showing  high 
mountains  Rud  thick  woods,  with  gaidens  and  date- 
groves.  Heie  stood  a  Christian  church,  city  and 
episcopal  residence,  under  the  name  of  Paran,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Ca- 
therine by  Justinian.     It  is  the  finest  "valley  in  the 

the  signification  of  Rmek.     There  Is  no  connexion  be- 
tween  BUk'ak  and  Baca :  they  are  easentlally  distlDct. 

•  On  this  Lepslus  remarlcs  that  Kobinuon  would  have 
■  certainly  reoognlMd  the  true  position  of  Rephidim  (i.  «•. 
at  Wody  Feiran),  bod  lie  not  piiKSod  by  Wady  Itiran 
with  Its  brooic,  ganJeu.  and  niiuB— the  most  Interesting 
spot  in  the  penioKUla— In  order  to  see  !*ari>Ct  el  Chadem. 
(iMd.  p.  23).  And  Stanley  admits  the  objection  of  bringing 
the  Israelites  Ibrongh  the  most  striking  scenery  In  the  de- 
sert, that  of  Feiran,  without  any  event  of  importahoe  to 
mark  it 
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vfaok  peunsuU  (Biudcbardt,  Arab,  602 ;  see  also 

BobiittoB,  i.  1 1 7, 1 1 8).    lU  fei-tUity  and  lichness  ac^ 

count,  as  Suolejr  thinks,  for  the  Amalekites'  straggle 

to  retain  poneasioo  against  those  whom  thej  viewed 

xi  tDtruoTt  sggi'essors.     This  view  Menu  to  meet 

the  htrpat  amount  of  possihle  conditions  for  a  site 

of&tML   Lcpsius  loo  f  see  above)  dwells  on  the  fact 

that  it  was  of  no  use  finr  Mooes  to  occupy  any  other 

put  of  the  wilderness,  if  he  could  not  deprive  the 

Amalekita  of  the  only  spot  {Feiran)  which  was  inha- 

bjt<:d.     Stanjey  (41)  thinks  tlie  word  describing  the 

jrouBd,  reodeiisd  the  **  hill "  in  Ex.  xvii.  9,  10,  and 

saL'l  aiieqiatety  to  describe  that  ou  which  the  chui'ch 

«('  Psran  stood,  a^rds  an  argument  in  ikvour  of  the 

F^ginm  identity.  [H.  H.] 

B£S^y  (}Cn :  Atur4fi,  AaiHi :  Jiesen)  is  men- 

tjuood  only  in  Gea.  x.  12,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
Lcca  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Asshur,  atler  he 
v«Lat  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  to  have  lain 
"  -^tiiceien  SintvA  and  Calah.*'  Many  writeis  liave 
bom  iadiitud  to  identify  it  with  the  Rhesina  or 
iLtesaiau  of  the  Byzantine  authors  (Anun.  Mait^ 
iiiii-  5 ;  Prooop,  Jieil.  Fen.  ii.  19 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
*-«i  ewce  *Yiir*»a\  and  of  Ptolemy  [Gcajraph.  v. 
1  •'^  ,  which  was  neai*  the  tioie  source  of  the  westera 
Kbabour,  and  which  is  most  probably  the  modei-n 
kit-d^aiiL,  (See  Winer's  JRealudrterbuch,  sub  voce 
"Hesen.")  Thei^e  ai-e  no  gi'ounds,  however,  for 
th:«  ideotiticstJou,  except  the  similarity  of  name 
wh.ch  similarity  is  perhaps  fiillacious,  since  the 
LXX,  evidently  i«ad  pT  for  JD"1),  while  it  is  a 
laLd  objection  to  the  theory  that  Rtaaeua  or  Kesina 
vb  not  in  Absym  at  all,  but  in  Western  Mesopo* 
taciu,  2t^)  miles  to  the  west  of  both  the  cities 
brt^een  which  it  is  said  to  have  lain.  A  far  more 
probable  conjecture  was  that  of  Bochart  {Geograph. 
Si^'r.  iv.  23 ),  who  found  Resen  in  the  Lanssa  of 
XtTwphon  (Anab.  iii.  4,  §7),  which  is  most  cer- 
tudy  the  modein  Himrvd,  Kesen,  or  Daseu — 
vbkiKver  may  be  the  true  foim  of  the  word — must 
SM^uiedly  have  been  in  this  neighbouihood.  As, 
kLsrever,  the  Niua-ud  lotins  seem  leally  to  repre- 
«:t  Cauiii,  while  those  oppoaite  Mosul  are  the 
r-aaxm  oi  Nineveh,  we  must  look  for  Resen  in  the 
trjrt  lying  between  these  two  site*.  Assyrian  re- 
:<au»  of  same  considemble  extent  ai^e  found  in  this 
Situtioii,  near  tlie  modeiii  village  of  Sclamiyeh, 
Afti  it  U  perhaps  the  most  probable  conjecture  that 
tu«je  represent  the  Beeen  of  Genesis.  No  doubt 
it  3uy  be  aaid  that  a  *'  gieat  city/'  such  tis  RebCu 
!« liBcbrsd  to  have  been  (Gen.  x.  12),  cDuld  scarcely 
We  intervened  Ijetween  two  other  lai'ge  cities 
siikh  aje  not  twenty  miles  apart ;  and  the  ruins  at 
MsnLych,  it  muht  be  admitted,  are  not  very  ex- 
tBtsire.  But  pca^ps  we  ought  to  undei'stand  the 
pbiaM  **  a  great  dty  "  i^elatively — t.  e.  gi'eat,  ns 
ut.c)>  went  in  early  times,  or  great,  consideiiug  its 
piuxinuty  to  two  otlier  lai-gei*  towns. 

It  this  explanation  seem  unsatisfactory,  we  might 
perlsps  ooojectui^  tliat  originally  Asshur  (Kileh- 
!'}^Hat)  was  called  Calah,  and  Nunrud  lleseu ; 
bet  that,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
a^thwatds  fitMn  the  former  place  to  the  latter,  the 
iJiBc  Galah  was  transftn-ed  to  the  new  capital. 

•ftiAilub  (/Nc  MU€ttam€fUl.  Namen,  86)  mainUUns 
i^  i>tibel  ts  the  origlDal  fonn  of  the  name,  which  wss 
rjTcptod  loio  Reobeb,  as  Bethel  into  Beitin,  and  Jezreel 
i^to  itrim.  Hit  maU  It  u  agnifjing  the  "  flock  uf  BrU" 
&  MOr  wbose  wocship  greatly  fluurlabed  In  the  neigh* 
ti'vreic  omotry  of  Voab,  and  who  under  the  name  of 
Xsht  had  a  famoas  asDctuaij  In  the  very  territory  of 
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Instances  of  such  transfers  of  name  ai-e  not  unii'e- 
quent. 

The  Utter  Jews  appear  to  luve  identified  Resen 
with  the  Kileh-Sherghat  ruins.  At  least  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  explain  Resen 

by  Tel-Assar  (ID^n  or  IDK^ri;,  "  the  mound  of 
Asshur."  [G.  R.] 

BESH'EPH  (nrh:    2apa4>;    Alex.  •Pcwr^^: 

Reseph).  A  son  of  Ephraim  and  brother  of  Rephah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

EE'U  C-ljn:  'PoyoC  in  Gen.,  'Poydv  in  Chr.: 

• 

Reu,,  Sonof  Peleg,  in  the  line  of  Abraham's  an- 
cestors (Gen.  xi.  18,  19,  20,  21;  1  Chr.  i.  25).  He 
lived  two  hundi^  imd  thirty-nine  years  accoitling 
to  the  geneiilogy  in  Genesis.  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk) 
says  Reu  is  Ro/ui,  the  Arabic  name  for  Edessa,  an 
assertion  which,  bonowed  from  Knobel,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  ou 
uouipai'ing  tlie  Hebrew  and  Arabic  woi-ds.  A  closer 
lesemblaiioe  might  be  found  between  Reu  and  Rha- 
gae^  a  large  town  of  Media,  especially  if  the  Greek 
equivalents  of  the  two  names  be  takeu. 

REU'BEN  (]2^tn :    *Pov$fiv  and  'Povfi-fiv ; 

• 

Joseph.  *Po6firj\os  :  Ptah.  Syr.  Rubil^  and  so  also 
ill  Arab.  vers,  of  Joshua:  Ruben),  Jacob's  iiist^ 
born  child  (Gen.  xxix.  32),  the  son  of  Leah,  appsi- 
rently  not  born  till  an  unusual  interval  had  ela))eied 
after  the  man-iage  (31;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  19,  §8). 
This  is  perhaps  denoted  by  the  name  itself,  whether 
we  adopt  the  obvious  si};oification  of  its  present 
form — reu  ben,  i.  e.  **  behold  ye,  a  sou  1"  (Ge»eu. 
I%e8.  12476)— or  (2)  the  explanation  given  in  the 
text,  which  sceins  to  imply  tliat  the  original  foiiu 
was  '>)^V^  ^4^el,  rdtt  b^nyi,  **  Jehovah  hath  seen 

my  afiiction"  or  (3)  that  of  Josephus,  who  uni- 
formlv  pi'esents  it  as  Roubel,  and  explains  it 
(Ant'l.  19,  §8)  as  the  ••  pity  of  God"— lAeov  tow 

Bfov,  as  if  ^ro  7K3  ^4K1  (Furst,  Handtcb.  ii. 

T 

344a).*  The  notices  of  the  patiiarch  Reuben  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  and  the  early  Jewish  tiaditioual 
litei'ature  ai'e  unusually  frequeut,  and  on  the  whole 
give  a  favourable  view  of  his  disposition.  To  him, 
and  him  alone,  the  pre^eiTation  of  Joseph's  life  ap- 
peal's to  have  beeu  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disap- 
])eai-anoc  of  his  brother,  and  the  frusti-atiou  of  his 
kiudly  artifice  for  delivering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22), 
his  recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the  ptiiuful 
scene  many  years  aflerwai-ds  (xlii.  22;,  his  oU'er  to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  safety  of  the  bro- 
ther who  had  succeeded  to  Joseph's  place  in  tlie 
family  (jklii.  37),  all  testify  to  a  wai-m  and  (fur 
those  i-ough  times)  a  kindly  nature.  Of  tlie  re- 
pulsive crime  which  mais  his  hi:»toiy,  and  which 
turned  the  blessing  of  his  dying  father  into  a  cui-se 
— his  adulterous  connexion  with  Bilhali — we  know 
fiotii  the  Scriptures  only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22;. 
In  the  post-biblical  ti-aditioiis  it  is  treate<l  either  as 
not  having  actually  occurred  ''as  in  the  Targum 
Pseudojonathan),  or  else  as  the  I'esult  of  a  sudden 
temptation  acting  ou  a  hut  and  vigoiuus  nature  (as 
in  the  Testament  of  the   Ttceive  PatriarciiS) — a 

Reuben.  In  this  case  It  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  title, 
**  people  of  Chemosh,"  which  Is  bestowed  on  Moab.  The 
alteration  of  the  obuoxluus  syllable  In  Rcutei  uould,  on 
this  theory,  find  a  parallel  lu  the  Merib6aai  and  Eohboai 
of  Saul's  family,  who   became  Mephi6oafcefA  and  V 
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parallel,  in  some  of  itsdrcamstanoeB,  to  the  intoigue 
of  David  with  Bathsheba.  Some  aerere  temptation 
there  must  surelj  have  been  to  impel  Reuben  to 
an  act  whidi,  regaixled  in  ite  social  rather  than  in 
ita  moral  aspect,  would  be  peculiarly  abhonent  to 
a  patriaixshal  society,  and  which  is  specially  and 
repeatedly  reprobated  in  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
Rabbinical  version  of  the  occurrence  (as  given  in 
Targ,  Paeudojon.)  is  veiy  characteristic,  and  well 
illustrates  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  early 
and  of  late  Jewish  history.  **  Reuben  went  and 
disordei'ed  the  couch  of  Bilhah,  his  fathei''8  concu- 
bine, which  was  placed  right  opposite  the  couch  of 
Leah,  and  it  was  count^  unto  him  as  if  he  had 
lain  with  her.  And  when  Israel  heard  it  it  dis- 
pleased him,  and  he  said  *  Lo !  an  nnwoilhy  per- 
son shall  pixKxed  fix)m  me,  as  Ishmael  did  from 
Abraham  and  Esau  from  my  father.'  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  answered  him  and  said  '  All  are 
righteous,  and  there  is  not  one  unwoilhy  among 
them.' "  Reuben's  anxiety  to  save  Joseph  is  repre- 
sented as  arising  from  a  desire  to  conciltat«  Jacob, 
and  his  absence  while  Joseph  was  sold  from  his 
sitting  alone  on  the  mountains  in  penitent  iiisting. 

These  traits,  slight  as  they  are,  are  those  of  an 
aitient,  impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  un^nerous 
nature ;  not  craity  and  cruel,  as  were  Sinieon  and 
Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  nietaphor  of  the  dying 
patriardi,  boiling^  up  like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the 
rapid  wood-fire  of  the  nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly 
subsiding  into  apathy  when  the  fuel  was  with- 
drawn. 

At  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt* 
Reuben's  sons  vrtre  four  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ;  1  Chr.  v.  3). 
From  them  sprang  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe 
(Num.  xxvi.  5-11).  One  of  these  fiunilies — that  of 
Pallu — ^became  notorious  as  producing  Eliab,  whose 
sons  or  descendants,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  peiished 
with  their  kinsman  On  in  the  divine  retribution  for 
their  conspiracy  against  Moses  (Num.  xvi.  1,  xxvi. 
8-11).  The  oensua  at  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  i.  20, 
21,  ii.  11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus  the  numbera 
of  the  ti-ibe  were  46,500  men  above  twenty  yeara 
of  age,  and  At  for  active  warlike  service.  In  point 
of  numerical  strength,  Reuben  was  then  sixth  on 
the  list.  Gad,  with  45,650  men,  being  next  below. 
On  the  borders  of  Canaan,  after  the  plague  which 
punished  the  idoUtry  of  Baalpeor,  the  numbera 
had  fiUlen  slightly,  and  were  43,730;  Gad  was 
40,500 ;  and  the  position  of  the  two  in  the  list  is 
lower  than  before,  Ephraim  and  Simeon  being  the 
only  two  smaller  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  7,  &&). 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  the 
position  of  Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabeniade.  The  ''camp**  which  went  under  his 
name  was  formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon  ' 
(Leah's  second  son),  and  Gad  (son  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
slave).  The  standard  of  the  camp  was  a  deer* 
with  the  inscription,  "Hear,  oh  Israel!  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  ono.  Lord  I "  and  it«  place  in  the 
march  was  second  {Ibrgtan  Pseudojon.  Num.  ii. 
10-16). 

The  Reubenites,  like  their  lelatives  and  ndgh- 
boun  on  the  journey,  the  Gadites,  had  maintained 

k  Sudtk  appean  to  be  a  more  aoearstfr  rendering  of  the 
word  which  in  the  A.  Y.  is  rendered  **  mutable  "  (Gesen. 
renL  Sam.  p.  33). 

'^  According  to  the  andent  tnklltlon  preserved  by  De- 
metrlas  On  Euseb.  I'raqt.  Ev.  ix.  21),  Heaben  was  46  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  migration. 

^  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  named  together  hy  Jacob  In 
Oen.  xlvilf.  5 ;  and  there  i»  porhaps  a  trace  of  the  oun- 
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through  the  mardi  to  Canaan,  the  ancient  calling 
of  their  forefathen.    The  patriarchs  were  **  feedii^ 
their  flocks"  at  Shechem  when  Joseph  was  sold 
into  Egypt.     It  was  as  men  whose  **  trade  had 
been  about  cattle  from  tlieir  youth"  that    they 
were  presented  to  Pharsoh  (Gen.  xlvi.  32,  34),  and 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  settled  **  with   their 
flocks  and  herds  and  aU  that  they  had  "  (xlvi.  32, 
xlvii.  1\    Their  cattle  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight  niom  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38),  not  a  hoof  was 
len  bdilnd;  and  there  are  frequent  allusions   to 
them  on  the  journey  (Ex.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Num.  xi.  22  ; 
Dent.  viiL  13,  &c).     But  it  would  appenr  that 
the  tribes  who  were  destined  to  settle  in  the  con- 
fined territory  between  the  MediteiTanean  and  the 
Jordan  had,  during  the  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness, fortunately  relinquxshed  that  taste  for  the 
possession  of  cattle  which  they  could  not  %ave 
maintained  after  their  settlement  at  a  distance  from 
the  wide  pastures  of  the  wilderness.    Thus  the  cattle 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the 
half  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  and  it  followed 
natui^ally  that  when  tlie  nation  anived  on  the  open 
downs  east  of  the  Joi-dan,  the  three  tribes  jti»t 
named  should  prefei*  a  request  to  their  lender  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  place  so  peifectly  suited  to 
their  requirements.     The  part  selected  by  Reuben 
had  at  that  date  the  special  name  of  **  the  Mishor/* 
with  reference  possibly  to  its  evenness  (Stanley, 
S,  4t  P'  A  pp.  §6).     Under  its  modern  name  of 
the  BeVta  it  is  still  esteemed  beyond  all  othen  bj 
the  Arab  sheepmasters.    It  is  well  watered,  covered 
with  smooth  short  turf,  and  losing  itself  grBdually 
in  those  illimitable  wastes  which  have  always  been 
and  always  will  be  the  favourite  resort  of  pastomi 
nomad  tribes.    The  country  east  of  Joidan  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  original  land 
promised  to  Abraham.     That  which  the  spies  ex:i- 
mined  was  comprised,  on  the  east  and  west,  between 
the  **  coast  of  Jordan  "  and  **  the  sea."   But  for  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number  of  the  tribes  it 
would  have  been  entered  from  the  south  (Num. 
xiii.  30),  and  in  that  case  the  east  of  Joidan  might 
never  luive  been  peopled  by  Israel  at  all. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and  their 
fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request,  his 
main  objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose  they 
will  discourage  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which 
Jehov^  had  given  them  (Num.  xxxii.  7).  It  is 
only  on  their  undertaking  to  fulfil  their  part  in 
the  conquest  of  the  western  country,  the  land  of 
Canaan  proper,  and  thus  satisfying  him  that  their 
proposal  was  grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to  escape 
a  full  share  of  the  difHculties  of  the  conquest,  that 
Moses  will  consent  to  their  proposal. 

The  "  blessing"  of  Reuben  by  the  departing  Law- 
giver is  a  passage  which  has  severely  exercised 
traaslatora  and  commentators.  Strictly  translated 
as  they  stand  in  the  received  Hebrew  text,  the 
woixls  ai-e  as  follow :  * — 

*■  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die, 
And  let  his  men  be  a  number"  (t.  e.-few). 

As  to  the  fii-st  line  there  appears  to  be  no  donbt, 

nexlon  in  the  Interchange  of  the  names  hn  Jud.  vili.  1 
(Vulg.)  and  Ix.  2. 

•  It  is  said  that  this  was  originally  an  ox,  Init  changed 
by  Moses,  lest  it  should  recal  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf. 

'  A  few  versions  have  been  bold  enough  to  render  the 
Hebrew  as  it  stands.  Thus  the  Vulgule.  Luther,  De  WcUc, 
and  Buuscn. 
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boi  tike  aeoood  tine  has  been  interpreted  in  two 
exadJy  opposite  ways.     I.  By  the  LXX. : — 

*"  And  let  Us  men  t  be  many  in  number." 

Thi£  has  the  disadrantage  that  "IBpD  is  never 

'jn|4uyed  elsewbere  for  a  Urge  number,  but  always 
tor  a  small  one  (e.g.  I  Cbr.  xvi.  19 ;  Job  xtI.  22 ; 
Ux.  19;  Ez.xii.  16). 

2.  That  of  oar  own  Aiith.  Veraion: — 

"And  let  no€  his  men  be  few." 

Hrre  the  negatire  of  the  first  line  is  presumed  to 
tf^rKj  its  force  to  the  second,  though  not  there 
^if.r<i&bed.  This  is  countenanced  by  the  ancient 
Mibt  Version  (Peshito)  and  the  translations  of 
J>2£iiiK  and  Tremellius,  and  Scbott  and  Winzer.  It 
iL-oj  has  the  important  support  of  Gesenius  (^Thes. 
H*<^  a,  and  PeiU.  Sam,  p.  44). 

3.  A  third  and  verj  ingenious  interpretation  is 
c»t  adapted  by  the  Veneto-Greek  Version,  an<f  also 
^r  Mkhaelis  {Bibel  fur  UngeleArttn,  Text),  which 
i:i<&mes  that  the  vowel-points  of  the  word  VTltD, 
-  \qs  roeii,"  are  altered  to  VHD,  **  his  dead  "—  ' 

-  AnA  let  his  dead  be  few  "— 

^«  if  in  alluRioa  to  some  recent  mortality  in  the 
tribe,  such  as  that  in  Simeon  aftei*  the  plague  of 
lisU-Peor. 

These  inttprpretations,  unless  the  last  should  prove 
^•-  W  the  original  reading,  originate  in  the  ikct  that 
t£*  words  in  their  naked  sense  convey  a  curse  and 
f.  't  A  l>)essing.  Fortunately,  though  differing  widely 
r  irtail,  they  agree  in  general  meaning.^  The  bene- 
iRtxon  of  the  great  lesder  goes  out  over  the  tribe 
«brh  w«s  about  to  separate  itself  from  its  brethren, 
-'  a  ftrrcot  aspiration  for  its  welfare  through  all  the 
.?-«5  of  that  remote  and  trying  situation. 

IWrth  in  this  and  the  earlier  blessing  of  Jacob, 
]L<.i)da.  retains  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  family, 
iiai  it  ma$t  not  be  overlooked  that  the  tribe,  together 
«.ta  the  two  who  associated  themselves  with  it, 
artaaSSj  reoaved  its  inheritance  before  either  Judah 
"f  Ljthraim,  to  whom  the  birthright  which  Reuben 
had  forfeited  was  transferred  (1  CJfir.  v.  1). 

from  tins  time  it  seems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the 

EitSijiai  ooe  of  distance,   and  of  the   intervening 

HT'  7  and  mountain-wall,  but  also  of  difference  in 

i-^:a2  and  habits,  gi-adually  grew  up  more  sub- 

s-taatallr  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  tribes. 

Trx  first  act  of  the  former  after  the  completion  of 

'h^  (ooquest,  and  afler  they  had  taken  part  in  the 

vkemn  ceremonial  in  the  Valley  between  Ebnl  and 

i^rrim,  shows   how  wide  a  gap  already  existed 

V^Yf'^tt  their  ideas  and  those  of  the  Western  tiibes. 

The   pile  of  stones  which  th^  erected  on  the 

^-•stfsn   hank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark  their  boun- 

'.  y — to  testify  to  after  s^es  that  though  sepai-ated 

l^  t/<e  roshing  river  from  their  brethren  and  the 

•>f.:itrT  ta  whidi  Jehovah   had   fixed    the   place 

«vr«  He  would  be  worshipped,  they  had  still  a 

.i--t  to  return  to  it  for  His  worahip — was  erected 

t  Tkt  Alex.  IXX.  adds  the  name  of  Simeon  ("  and  let 
^7»eua  te  many  in  oamber  ") :  bat  this,  though  approved 
*i  bf  Mk^artli  (in  the  notes  to  the  pausage  In  bis  Sibel 
,'  •'  r«i^tOArten),  oo  the  ground  that  there  is  no  reason 
*  r  'jmntsnfi  Simedo,  is  not  supported  by  any  Codex  or 
try  *J^^  Verston. 
'  In  the  AjmseJ  Trnnsiatian  of  the  Ifdy  Scrqpiuret  by 
U'  RpT.  C  WeUbelovcd  and  others  (London,  1867)  the 
b  rendered — 

Reuben  live  and  not  die, 
Thoosh  faia  men  be  few." 
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in  accordance  with  the  unalterable  habits  of  Bedouin 
Uibes  both  before  and  since.  It  was  an  act  iden- 
tical with  that  in  which  Laban  and  Jacob  engaged 
at  parting,  with  tltat  which  is  constantly  performed 
by  the  Balouins  of  the  present  day.  But  by  tlie 
Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast  relinquish- 
ing their  nomad  habits  and  feelings  for  those  of  moi-e 
settled  permanent  life,  this  act  was  completely  mis^ 
understood,  and  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a  ri\'al  altar  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Tent. 
The  incompatibility  of  the  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
Western  Isi-aelites,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  not- 
witlistanding  the  disclaimer  of  the  2|  tribes,  and 
notwithstanding  that  disciaimer  having  proved  sa- 
tisfactory even  to  Phinehas,  the  author  of  Joshua 
xzii.  retains  the  name  mizbSach  for  the  pile,  a  word 
which  involves  the  idea  of  sacrifice — i.e.  otslaugfir 
^€r  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  402) — ^instead  of  applying 
to  it  the  term  gal,  as  is  done  in  the  case  (Gen. 
xxxi.  46)  of  the  precisely  similar  "  heap  of  witness."  * 
— Anothel:  Reubenite  erection,  which  for  long  kept 
up  the  memory  of  the  pixs^ence  of  the  tribe  on  the 
west  of  Jordan,  was  the  stone  of  Bohan  ben-Eteuben 
which  foi-med  a  landmai'k  on  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xv.  6.)  This  was  a 
single  stone  (^Eben),  not  a  pile,  and  it  appears  to 
have  stood  somewhci^e  on  the  road  from  Bethany 
to  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  ruined  khan  so  well 
known  to  travellers. 

No  judge,  no  prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben is  handed  down  to  us.  In  the  dire  extremity 
of  their  brethren  in  the  noi-th  under  Deborah  and 
Barak,  they  contented  themselves  with  debating  the 
news  amongst  the  streams^  of  the  Mishor ;  the  distant 
distress  of  his  brethren  could  not  move  Reuben,  he 
lingered  among  his  sheepfolds  and  preferi-ed  the 
shepherd's  pipe  *  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  to 
the  clamour  of  the  trumpet  and  the  turmoil  of 
battle.  His  individuality  fades  more  mpidly  than 
Gad's.  The  eleven  valiant  Gadites  who  swam  the 
Jordan  at  its  highest  to  join  the  son  of  Jesse  in  his 
trouble  (1  Chr.  xii.  8-15),  Barzillai,  Elijah  the  Gi- 
leadite,  the  siege  of  Ramoth-Gilcad  with  its  pic- 
turesque incidents,  all  give  a  substantial  reality  to 
the  tiibe  and  country  of  Gad.  But  no  person,  no 
incident,  is  recorded,  to  place  Reuben  before  us  in 
any  distincter  form  than  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity (if  commimity  it  can  be  called)  of  "the 
Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Mar 
nasseh  *'  (1  Chr.  xii.  37).  The  very  towns  of  his 
inheritance — Heshbon,  Aroer,  Kirjathaim,  Dibon, 
Baal-meon,  Sibmah,  Jazer, — are  familiar  to  us  as 
Moabite,  and  not  as  Israelite  towns.  The  city-life 
so  characteristic  of  Moabite  civilisation  had  no  hold 
on  the  Reubenites.  They  are  most  in  their  element 
when  engaged  in  continual  broils  with  the  children 
of  the  desert,  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Hagar,  Jetur, 
Nephish,  Nodab;  driving  off  their  myriads  of 
cattle,  asses,  camels;  dwelling  in  their  tents^  as 
if  to  the  manner  bom  (1  Chr.  v.  10),  giadually 
spreading  over  the  vast  wildei-ness  which  extends 

An  excellent  evasion  of  the  difflculty,  provided  it  be 
admissible  as  a  translation. 

i  llie  "altar  "  Is  actually  called  Ed.  or  "  witness"  (Jo^. 
xxli.  34)  by  the  Bedouin  Reubenites,  Just  as  the  pile  of 
Jacob  and  Labon  was  called  Gol-ed,  the  heap  of  witness. 

k  The  word  used  liere,  ptleg,  seems  to  refer  to  arUndal 
streams  or  ditches  for  irrigaiion.    [Riveb.] 

1  This  is  Ewald's  rendering  (Ihchter  da  A.  B,  I  130), 
adopted  by  Bunaen,  of  the  passage  rendered  In  the  A.  Y. 
"  bleating  of  the  flocks." 
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from  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates  (v.  9),  aAd  every 
day  receding  further  and  further  from  aoy  com- 
rouuity  of  leeling  or  of  intei-est  with  the  Westei-n 
tribes. 

Thus  remote  fix>m  the  oentml  seat  of  the  national 
goverumeut  and  of  the  national  religion,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  thnt  Reuben  i^elinquished  the 
faith  of  Jehovah.  **They  went  a  whoring  afler 
the  gods  of  the  people  of  tJbe  land  whom  God  de- 
stroyed before  them/'  and  the  last  historical  notice 
which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  records  this 
fact,  records  also  as  its  natural  consequence  that  the 
Reabenites  and  Gadites,  and  the  half-tiibe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  were  carried  off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  placed  in  the  districts  on  and  about  the  river 
Khabwr  in  the  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia — "  in 
Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  the  river  Gozan" 
(1  Chr.  V.  26).  [G.] 

REU'EL  C^Wjn:  'PcryoiHiA.:  Bahuel,  Baguel). 

The  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  by  his  wife  Bashe- 
math  sister  of  Ishmael.  His  sons  wei-e  four — 
Nahath,  Zerahf  Shammah,  and  Mizzah,  "  dukes  *' 
of  Edom  CGen.  xxxv'u  4,  10,  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  35, 
37). 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  Moses*  &ther-in-law 
(Ex.  ii.  18) ;  the  same  which,  through  adherence 
to  the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  passage  of 
the  A.  V.  Raguel.  Moses'  father-in-law  was  a 
Midianite,  but  the  Midianites  are  in  a  well-known 
passage  (Gen.  xxzvii.  28)  called  also  Ishmaelites, 
and  if  this  may  be  taken  strictly,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  name  of  Reuel  may  be  a  token  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  that  name.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  confirm  this  suggestion. 

3.  Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii. 
14).  In  the  piu-allel  passages  the  name  is  given 
Deo  EL,  which  is  retained  in  this  instance  also  by 
the  Vulgate  {Duel). 

4.  A  Benjamite  whose  name  oocm-s  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  a  oei-tain  Elah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tiibe  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Jerusalem 
(IChr.  ix.  8).  [G.] 

BE'UMAH(nt3^Mn:  'Pc^/ia;  Alex.  'Pc^pa: 

Roma),  The  concubine  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brothei* 
(Gen.  xxii.  24). 

BEVELATION  OP  ST.  JOHN  (^KwokA- 
Xvi^if  *I«4Cvrov :  Apooalypsis  BeaU  Joannis  Apo- 
ttoii).  The  following  subjects  in  connexion  with 
this  book  seem  to  have  the  chief  claim  for  a  place 
in  this  artide : — 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Authorship. 

B.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing. 

C.  Language. 

D.  Contenw  and  Structure. 

E.  History  op  Interpretation. 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Authorship. 
— ^l^he  question  as  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Kevelation  i^esolves  itself  into  a  question  of  author- 
ship. If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claimir.g  so 
distinctly  as  this  does  the  authority  of  divine  in- 
spiration, was  actually  written  by  St.  John,  then 
no  doubt  will  be  entertained  as  to  its  title  to  a  place 
in  the  Canon  of  Scriptui-e. 

Was,  then,  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
the  writer  of  the  lievelation  ?  This  question  was 
iirst  mooted  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius, 
H.  E.  vii.  25).     The  doubt  which   he  modestly 
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suggested  has  been  confidently  proclaimed  in  mo- 
dem times  by  I.utlier  (  Vorredc  amf  die  Offcnbarttnfj, 
1522  and  1534),  and  widely  diffused  through  bis 
influence.  Liicke  {Einledtrngt  802),  the  znosi 
learned  and  diligent  of  modem  critics  of  the  Reve- 
lation, agrees  witli  a  majority  of  the  eminent  sclio- 
lars  of  Gei-mimy  in  denying  that  St.  John  was  the 
author. 

But  the  general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians 
in  all  ages  has  been  in  favour  of  St.  John's  aath'or- 
ship.  The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  that 
belief  consists  of  (1)  the  assertions  of  the  authur, 
and  (2)  historical  tradition. 

(1)  The  author's  desciiption  of  himself  in  the  l&t 
and  22nd  chaptei's  is  ceitainly  equivalent  to  an  as- 
sertion that  he  is  the  A{x>stle.  (a)  He  names  himself 
simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition — a  name 
which  at  that  period,  and  in  Asia,  must  hare  been 
taken  by  eveiy  Christian  as  the  designation  in  the 
fiiiit  instance  of  the  great  Apostle  who  dwelt  at 
Ephesus.  Doubtless  there  were  other  Johns  amon^ 
the  Chiistians  at  that  time,  but  only  arrogance  or  an 
intention  to  deceive  could  account  for  theascsumptiou 
of  this  simple  style  by  any  other  writer.  He  is  al$o 
described  as  (6)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one  who  had 
home  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  word  of 
God  and  of  the  testimony  of  Christ ^terms  which 
were  surely  designed  to  identify  him  with  the 
writer  of  the  verses  John  six.  B5,  i.  14,  and  1  Jolm 
i.  2.  He  is  (d)  in  Patmos  for  the  word  of  <>od 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ:  it  may  be  easy 
to  suppose  that  other  Christians  of  the  s!uue  name 
weie  banished  thither,  but  the  Apostle  is  the  only 
John  who  is  distinctly  named  in  enrlr  histoi-j  as 
an  exile  at  Patmos.  He  is  also  {e)  a  f(^Iow-8u£fex^er 
with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  (/)  the  autho- 
rised channel  of  the  most  direct  and  important 
communication  that  was  ever  made  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  of  which  churdies  J<An  the 
Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  govei-nor 
and  teacher.  Lastly  (y)  the  writer  was  a  fellow* 
servant  of  angels  and  a  brother  of  prophets — titles 
which  aie  far  more  suitable  to  one  of  the  chief 
Apostles,  and  £ar  moi*e  hkely  to  have  been  assigned 
to  him  than  to  any  other  man  of  less  distinction. 
All  these  marks  ore  found  united  together  in  the 
Apostle  John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all  histoiical 
persons.  We  must  go  out  of  the  region  of  fact  into 
the  r^on  of  conjectuie  to  find  such  anotlier  person. 
A  candid  reader  of  the  Revelation,  if  previously 
acquainted  with  St.  Jolm's  other  writings  and  life, 
must  hievitably  conclude  that  the  writer  intended 
to  be  identified  with  St.  John.  It  is  strange  to  see 
so  able  a  critic  as  Liicke  (^Einleitttng^  514)  meetiiij^ 
thbt  conclusion  with  the  oonjectwe  that  some  Asiatic 
disciple  and  namesake  of  the  Apostle  may  have 
written  the  book  iu  the  course  of  some  missionaiy 
labours  or  some  time  of  sacred  letiiement  in  Pat* 
mos.  Equally  unavailing  against  this  conclusion  is 
the  objection  braught  by  E  wald,  Ci'edner,  and  others, 
fmm  the  fact  that  a  promise  of  the  futuie  blessed* 
ness  of  the  Apostles  is  implied  in  xviii.  20  and  xjci. 
14  ;  as  if  it  weie  inconsistent  with  the  true  modesty 
and  humility .  of  an  Ajx)stle  to  reooi-d — as  Daniel 
of  old  did  in  much  plainer  terms  (Dan.  xii.  13)  — 
a  divine  promise  of  salvation  to  himself  peivonally. 
Ratlier  those  pa&uiges  may  be  taken  as  instances  of 
the  writer  quietly  accepting  as  his  just  due  such 
honouiTkble  mention  as  belongs  to  all  the  Apostolic 
company.  Unless  we  are  piepai-ed  to  give  up  the 
veracity  and  divine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and 
to  treat  the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere 
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SetMQ  of  z  poet  trj ing  to  cover  his  own  inugnifi- 
canoe  with  aa  bflooored  naine,  we  must  accept  that 
•JesTiptkjQ  as  »  pUia  statement  of  fiict,  equally 
credible  with  the  real  of  the  hook,  and  in  harmony 
vith  the  simfJe,  honest,  truthiiil  character  which 
t»  »tani|«i  oa  the  face  of  the  whole  narrative. 

Bendes  this  direct  assertion  of  St.  John*s  author- 
shipw  there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  running 
thnragh  the  book.  Generally,  the  instinct  of  single- 
csiaded,  patient,  fiuthful  students  has  led  them  to 
df«(«m  a  connexion  between  the  Kevelation  and 
>t.  John,  and  to  recognise  not  merely  the  name 
>^  fit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy 
Snptoie,  but  also  the  same  peculiarly-formed 
bmraaa  iostrument  employed  both  in  producing 
thia  book  and  the  foailh  Gospel,  and  in  speaking 
t.";?  characteristic  words  and  pei forming  the  cha- 
Tvteristic  actions  recorded  of  St.  John.  This  evi- 
leace  »  set  forth  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
£>;.''ce  aad  eloquence,  by  J.  P.  Lange,  in  his  Essay 
-^  the  Coonexiofi  between  the  Individuality  of  the 
ApOiitl«  John  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  18M8 
t  i'rruuacUe  Sckrifien,  ii.  173-231).  After  inves- 
d%^  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Apostle's  cha- 
asd  podtton,  and  (in  reply  to  Ldcke)  the 
ps^ooal  tnit5  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  Hevela- 
tica,  he  ooDoludes  that  the  book  is  a  mysterious 
t^t  geanise  effbsioa  of  prophecy  under  the  New 
T;^<taaimt,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
vc.*  product  of  a  sptrftnal  gift  so  peculiar,  so  great 
i3d  ijoble  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
J«<te  alooe.  The  Revelation  requires  for  its  writer 
>t.  loho,  just  as  his  peculiar  geaias  requires  for 
itt  uttovice  a  revelation. 

^2)  To  come  to  the  historical  testimonies   in 

fiT^ur  of  St.  John's  authorship : — these  are  singu- 

.irly  distinct  and   numerous,  and  there   is  veiy 

Lttic  to  weigh  against  them,     (a)  Justin  Martyr, 

<isKL  \IA  A.O.,  aays : — "  A  man  among  us  whose 

■ouBe  waa  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Chiist,  in  a 

TTc^Usioa  which  waa  made  to  him,  prophesied  that 

the  believers  in  our  Christ  shall  live  a  thousand 

}-v% ia  Jeruaakm "  {Tryph,  §81,  p.  179,  ed.  Ben.). 

,  The  author  of  the  Muratoi*ian  Fragment,  circ. 

~  J  JUD.,  ^Maks  of  St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the 

ApocaJvpoe,  and  deacribes  him  as  a  predecessor  of 

H.  Paai,  i.  e.  as  Credner  and  Liicke  candidly  inter- 

.^tvt  it,  his  predecessor  in  the  otlice  of  Apostle. 

c  Mricto  of  .Sardis,  arc.  170  a.d.,  wrote  a  treatise 

<o  the  Revelation  of  John.     Eusebius  (ff.  E.  iv. 

itioBB  this  among  the  books  of  Melito  which 

to  his  knowledge;  and^  as  he  carefully 

objections  against  the  Apostle's  authorahip, 

A  may  be  &irly  presumed,  notwithstanding  the 

i'sifts  of  Kienker  and  Liicke  (p.  514^,  that  Euse- 

u»  (vaad  no  doubt  as  to  St.  John's  authorship  m 

tfie  book  of  this  ancient  Asiatic  bishop,     (d)  Theo- 

j^'Jlc^  bishop  of  Antiodi,  circ.  180,  in  a  contro- 

•eny  with  Hermogenes,  quotes  passage  out  of  the 

^TdatJon  of  John  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  24).    (e)  Ir«- 

!>^ajv  circ  1 95,  apparently  never  having  heard  a 

k'j^'estioo  of  any  other  author  than  the  Apostle, 

tiA  qootea  the  fievdatioA  as  the  work  of  John. 

b  :r.  di>,  §11,  he  describes  John  the  writer  of  the 

htfT^iatkAi  as  the  awne  who  was  leaning  on  Jesu^' 

''^aok  at  sapper,  and  asked  Him  who  should  betray 

^^    The  testaniooy  of  Irenaeus  as  to  the  author- 

taip  of  Rrrelation  is  perhaps  more  important  than 

'^jt  at  any  otiier  writer :  it  mounts  up  into  the 

F**dil^  geaeratioii,  and  is  virtually  that  of  a  con* 

lopsfavy  of  the  Apostle.    For  in  v.  30,  §1,  where 

^  TUdieate*  the  trae  reading  (666)  of  the  number 
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of  the  Beast,  he  cites  in  support  of  it  not  only  the 
old  coiTect  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  the  oral 
testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  had 
seen  St.  John   face   to  face.     It  b  obvious  that 
Irenaeus'  reference  for  information  on  such  a  point 
to  those  contempomries  of  St.  John   implies  his 
undoubting  belief  that  they,  in  common  with  him- 
self, viewed  St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the  book. 
Liicke  (p.  574)  suggests  that  this  view  was  possibly 
gix>undless  because  it  was  enteiiained  before  the 
learned  fathei*s  of  Alexandiia  had  set  the  example 
of  historical  criticism ;  but  his  suggestion  scarcely 
weakens  the  force  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the 
belief  of  Asia,  and  it  appears  a  strange  suggestion 
when  we  remember  that  the  aitical  discernment 
of  the  Alexandrians,  to  whom  he  refers,  led  them  to 
coincide  with  Irenaeus  in  his  view.     (/)  ApoUonius 
(circ.  200)  of  Ephesus  (?),  in  controversy  with  the 
Montanists  of  Phrygia,  quoted  passages  out  of  the 
Revelation  of  John,  aud  narrated  a  miracle  wrought 
by  John  at  Kphesus  (Euseb.  H.  E,  v.  18).   (^)  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandi'ia  (circ.  200)  quotes  the  book  as 
the  Revelation  of  John  (^Stromata,  vi.  13,  p.  667), 
and  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {Paid,  ii.  12,  p.  207). 
(/i)  Toi  tuUian  (a.d.  207),  in  at  least  one  place,  quotes 
by  name  "  the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse " 
{Adv.  Mai-citm.  iii.  14).    (•)  Hippolytus  (circ.  230) 
is  said,  in  tlie  inscription  on  his  statue  at  Rome,  to 
have  compo!^  an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and 
Gospel  of  St.  John  the  Apostle.     He  quotes  it  as 
the  work  of  St.  John  (De  AntichristOy  §36,  p.  756, 
ed.  Migne).     (J)  Origen  (circ.  233),  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  St.  John,  quoted  by  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
vi.  25),  says  of  the  Apostle,  **  he  wrote  also  the 
Revelation."     The  testimonies  of  later  writers,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  in  favour  of  St. 
John's  authorship  of  the  Revelation,  are  equally 
distinct  and  far  more  numerous.      They  may  be 
seen  quoted  at  length  in  Liicke,  pp.  628-638,  or  in 
Dean  Alford's  Prolegomena  {N.  7'.,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.). 
it  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  they  include  the 
tiames  .of  Victorinus,  Methodius,  Ephrcm  Synis, 
Epiphanius,   Basil,   Hilary,   Athanasius,  Giegory, 
Didymus,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome. 

AH  the  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the 
book  came  from  an  Apostle,  believed  that  it  was  a 
part  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  many  whose  extant 
works  cannot  be  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  book  refer  to  it  as  possessing 
canonical  authority.  Thus  (a)  Papias,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Irenaeus  as  a  heater  of  St.  John  and 
friend  of  Polycarp,  is  cited,  t(^ether  with  other 
writers,  by  Andi-eos  of  Cappadocia,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  as  a  guai-antee  to  Iat«r 
ages  of  the  divine  iuspiiatton  of  the  book  (Routh, 
Beliq.  Sacr.  i.  15 ;  Cramer's  Catena^  Oxfoid,  1840, 
p.  176).  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  not  been 
impaired  by  the  controversy  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  in  which  Liicke,  Bleek,  Hcngstenbcrg,  and 
Rettig  have  taken  diffei-ent  parts.  (6)  In  tlie 
Epistle  from  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
A.D.  177,  inseiied  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  1-3,  several 
passages  {e.  g.  i.  5,  xiv.  4,  xxii.  11)  are  quoted  or 
refeiTed  to  in  the  same  way  as  passages  of  books 
whose  canonical  authority  is  unquestioned,  (c)  Cy- 
prian {Epp.  10,  12,  14,  19,  cd.  Fell)  repeatedly 
quotes  it  as  a  part  of  canonical  Scripture.  Chry- 
so&tom  makes  no  distinct  allusion  to  it  in  any 
extant  writing;  but  we  are  infoimed  by  Suidas 
that  he  i^ceived  it  as  canonical.  Although  omitted 
(perhaps  as  not  adapted  for  public  reading  in 
church)  from  the  list  of  canonical  books  in  the 
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Council  of  Laodic«a,  it  was  admitted  into  the  list 
of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397. 

Such  is  the  evidence  in  favour  of  St.  John's  autlior^ 
ship  and  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  book.  The 
foUowiug  facts  must  be  weighed  on  the  other  side. 

Marcion,  who  regarded  lUl  the  Apostles  eicept 
St.  Paul  as  corrupters  of  the  tinith,  rejected  the 
Apocalypse  and  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  which 
were  not  written   by  St  Paul.     The  Alogi,  an 
obscure  sect,  circa  180  a.d.,  in  their  zeal  against 
Montanism,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts 
in  the  Church,  and  rejected  the  Revelation,  saying 
it  was  the  work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus 
(Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haer.  IL).     The  Roman  pres- 
byter  Caius   (circa  196  a.d.),   who    also   wrote 
against  Montanism,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (//.  E, 
iii.  28)  as  ascribing  certain  Revelations  to  Cerin- 
thub :  but  it  is  doubted  (see  Routh,  Rel.  Sacr.  ii. 
138)  whether  the  lievelation  of  St.  John  is  the 
book  to  which  Caius  refers.     But  the  testimony 
which  is  considered  the  mosi  importani  of  ail  in 
ancient  times  against  the  Revelation  is  contained 
in  a  fi-agment  of  Dionysins  of  Alexandria,  circa 
240  A.D.,  the  most  influential  and  perhaps  the 
ablest  bishop  in  that  age.    The  passage  taken  from 
a  book  On  the  Promisest  written  in  reply  to  Nepos, 
a  leanied  Judaising  Chiliast,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(ff.  E.  vii.  25).      The  principal  points  in  it  are 
these: — Dionysius  testifies  that  some  writers  before 
him  altogether   repudiated    the    Revelation   as  a 
forgery  of  Cerinthus;   many  brethran,  however, 
prized   it  very  highly,  and  Dionysius  would  not 
venture  to  reject  it,  but  i^eceived  it  in  fiiith  as 
containing  things  too  deep  and  too  snblim^  for  his 
understanding.     [In  his  Epistle  to  Hermammon 
(Euseb.  H,  E,  vii.  10)  he  quotes  it  as  he  would 
quote  Holy  Scripture.]     He  accepts  as  trae  what 
is  stated  in  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  by 
John,  but  he  ai-gues  that  the  way  in  which  that 
name  is  mentioned,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  language,  are  unlike  what  we  should  expect 
from  John  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle ;  tJiat  there 
were  many  Johns  in  that  age.     He  would  not  say 
that  John  Mark  was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not 
known  that  he  was  in  Asia.     He  supposes  it  must 
be  the  work  of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia ;  and 
he  observes  there  are  said  to  be  two  tombs  in 
EphesBs,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John. 
He  then  points  out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the 
style  of  the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
to  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, that,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  language, 
he  does  not  deny  that  *the  writer  of  the  Apoa&lypse 
actually  saw  what  he  desci'ibes,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  divine  gifb  of  knowledge  and  prophecy. 
To  this  extent,  and  no  farther,  IMonysius  is  a  wit- 
ness against  St.  John's  authorship.     It  is  obvious 
that  he  felt  keenly  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
use  made  of  the  contents  of  this  book  by  certain 
unsound  Christians  under  his  jurisdiction ;  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  its  canonical 
authority  which  some  of  his  predecessors  enter- 
tained as  an  inference  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents ;  that  he  deliberately  rejected  their  doubt  and 
accepted  the  contentH  of  the  book  as  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God;  that,  althouirh   he  did  not 
understand  how  St.  John  could  write  in  the  style 
in  which  the  Revelation  ii  written,  be  yet  knew 
of  no  authority  for  attributing  it,  as  he  desired  to 
attribute  it,  to  some  other  of  the  numerous  persons 
who  bore  the  name  of  John.   A  weightier  difficulty 
sriMs  from  the  fiict  that  the  Revektion  is  one  of 
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the  books  which  are  absent  from  the  andent 
Peshito  version ;  and  the  only  trustworthy  evidoioe 
in  &vour  of  its  reception  by  the  ancient  Syrian 
Church  is  a  single  quotation  which  is  adduced 
from  the  Syriac  works  (ii.  332  c)  of  Ephrem 
Syrus.  Eusebius  is  remarkably  sparing  in  his 
quotations  fi  om  the  "  Revelation  of  John,*'  and  the 
uncertainty  of  his  opinion  about  it  is  best  shown 
by  his  statement  in  H.  E,  iii.  39,  that  "  it  is  likely 
tluit  the  Revelation  was  seen  by  the  second  John 
(the  Ephesian  presbyter),  if  anyone  is  unwilling  to 
believe  that  it  was  seen  by  tlie  Apostle."  Jerome 
states  {Ep.  ad  Dardanwny  &c.)  that  the  Greek 
Churches  felt,  with  respect  to  the  Revelation,  a 
similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  respecting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Neither  he  nor  his  equally 
influential  contemporary  Augustine  shared  such 
doubts.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  Theodoret  abstained  from  making 
use  of  the  book,  sharing,  it  is  possible,  the  doubts  to 
vtf^hich  Jerome  i-efero.  But  they  have  not  gone  so 
far  as  to  express  a  distinct  opinion  against  it.  I'he 
silence  of  these  writers  is  the  latest  evidence  of  any 
importance  that  has  been  adduced  against  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  testimony  in  favour  of  t}ie 
canonical  authority  and  authorship  of  this  book 

B.  Time  and  Place  op  Writiso. — ^The  date 
of  the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  majority  of 
critics  as  a.d.  95-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of 
Irenaeus  is  almost  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other 
conclusion.  He  sap  {Ado,  Haer.  y.  30,  §3) : 
*Mt  (t.  tf.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long 
time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the 
close  of  Domitian's  reign."  Eusebius  also  records 
as  a  tradition  which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  the 
persecution  under  Domitian,  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  the 
island  Patmos  for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  word. 
Allusions  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
point  in  the  same  direction.  Thera  is  no  mention 
in  any  wi'iter  of  the  first  three  oentnries  of  any 
other  time  or  place.  E|Hphanius  (Ii.  12),  obviously 
by  mistake,  says  that  John  prophesied  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  Two  or  three  obscure  and  Uter  autlM>- 
rities  say  that  John  was  banished  under  Nero. 

Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some 
commentators  have  put  forth  the  conjecture  that 
the  Revelation  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nero.  This  is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style 
and  contents  of  the  book.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  St.  John's  old  age  rendered  it,  as  they  allege, 
impossible  for  him  to  write  his  inspired  message 
with  force  and  vigour,  or  why  his  residence  in 
Ephesus  must  have  i-emoved  the  Hebraistic  pecu- 
liarities of  his  Greek.  It  is  difiicult  to  see  in  the 
passages  i.  7,  ii.  9,  iii.  9,  vi.  12,  16,  xi.  1,  any- 
thing which  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Jerusalem  was  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  that  the  predictions  of  its  fall  had  not  been 
fulfilled  when  those  vei-ses  were  written.  A  moi-e 
weighty  argument  in  favour  of  an  early  date  might 
be  urged  fix>m  a  modem  interpretation  of  xvii.  10, 
if  that  interpretation  could  be  established.  Galba 
is  alleged  to  be  the  sixth  king,  the  one  that  <*  is.*' 
In  Nero  these  interpreters  see  the  Beast  that  was 
wounded  (xiii.  3),  the  Beast  that  was  and  is  not, 
the  eighth  king  (xvii.  11).  For  some  time  afler 
Nero's  death  the  Roman  populace  believed  that  he 
was  not  dead,  but  had  fled  into  the  Ea»t,  whence 
he  would  return  and  regain  hw  throne :  and  these 
interpreters  venture  to  suggest  that  the  writer  of 
the  Revelation  shared  and  meant  to  express  the 
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ahtard  popabr  delusioD.  Even  the  able  and  learned 
ti»nas(Tkioi.  ChreU  i.  443),  bj  way  of  supporting 
th'»  interpretatioa,  advances  his  untenable  claim  to 
lot  liTit  diacorerT  of  the  name  of  Nero  Caesar  in 
x^v  Dumber  of  tlie  beaat,  666.  The  inconsistency 
{ *  tks  ioterpretation  with  prophetic  analogy,  with 
in  coatext  of  Kevelatton,  and  with  the  fact  that 
Lv  U«k  is  of  divine  origin,  is  pointed  out  by 
HA«:»tefibei^  at  the  end  of  hU  Commentary  on 
ct.  xiii.,  and  by  Elliott,  llQnve  Apoc.  iv.  547. 

It  has  been  inferred  fnnu  i.  2,  9,  10,  that  the 
5«»'ebtioQ  was  written  in  Ephcsus,  immediately 
aVr  the  Apostle's  return  from  Pntmos.  But  the 
I'll  is  «caroely  sufficient  to  support  this  conclusion. 
Tbe  Ktyie  in  which  the  meaoges  to  the  seven  Chui-ches 
ine  deUreed  rather  suggests  the  notion  that  the 
Uiok  was  written  in  Patmos. 

C.  Lax«jcaob. — ^The  doubt  fii-st  suggested  by 
Harvaberz,  whether  the  Keyehition.  was  written  in 
Arunaic,  has  met  with  little  or  no  reception.  The 
•LroK  of  all  ancient  writers  as  to  any  Aramaic 
^i^sal  U  alone  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  sugges- 
t.>-<L  Liii-kf  (Einlcit,  441)  has  also  collected  in- 
Vrul  evid(>nce  to  show  that  the  original  is  the 
•ir«*-k  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 

bk:ke  has  also  (pp.  448-464)  examined  in  minute 
u:tA.K  After  the  preceding  labours  of  Donker-Cur- 
t;as,  Vc^ly  Winer,  Ewald,  KolthofT,  and  Hitzig, 
t^r  {i»«ijliarities  of  language  which  obviously  dis- 
( '<a^  the  ISevelaticKi  from  every  other  book  of 
Cb-  Sew  Testament.  And  in  subsequent  sections 
}f.  Kj!J»u747)  he  urges  with  great  force  the  dif- 
t'-.-imoe  between  the  Revelation  on  one  side  and  the 
w.th  Govpel  and  first  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
'»f«*ct  of  their  style  and  composition  and  the 
L>tiUl  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer  of 
«-»  b.  Hen^tenberg,  in  a  dis-fertation  appended  to 
>-»  C'^nmcntajy,  maintains  that  they  are  by  one 
«-iier.  That  the  anomalies  and  peculiarities  of 
t.'  HertAatiou  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
'tir'-  rritics,  is  sufHcicntly  shown  by  Hitzig's 
.^ 'OaiUe  ao<l  ingenious,  thongh  unsuccessful,  at^ 
v-.^t  to  prove  the  identity  of  »tyle  and  diction  in 
*-«  iMrn^-Utioo  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  It  may 
\fr  »lmitt«d  that  the  Revelation  has  many  sur- 
.'  :"'jz  grammatical  peculiaiities.  But  much  of 
li:  •  h»  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  pro- 
V  .'y  written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  *'  in  the  Spirit,*' 
« -  jt  thi'  idena,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vastness, 
*'  -'I  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  rendered  him  less 
■i.'.hi^  of  aitewling  to  forms  of  speech.  His 
^v>{»{  aod  Cpbtles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  oom- 
'>«  i  equally  under  divine  influence,  but  an  in- 
.: '  .r«  vf  a  gentler,  more  ordinary  kind,  with  much 

-  *.  at^iT  loo^  delibention,  after  fi-equent  recol- 
•>  ' '  1  and  leital  of  tlte  fiicts,  and  deep  pondering 
"  :..i  'hietriDal  truths  which  they  involve. 

I:  Tox TENTS. — The  first  thiiee  verses  contain 

r  title  of  the  book,  the  description  of  tlie  writer, 

.1  t^>e  Uc»ing  pronounced  on  the  readers,  which 

•-4  ly,  like  the  last  two  vei'scs  of  the   fourth 

■fv>}»^  ma  J  Ije  an  addition  by  the  hand  of  inspired 

*  .Ml on  of  the  writer.     John  b^ns  (i.  4)  with  a 

-  utkdi  of  the  seven  Churclies  of  Asia.  This, 
'  >aj  before  the  announcement  that  he  was  in 
t  *  ^irit,  looks  Itke  a  dedication  not  merely  of  the 
'r-t  X3«v4i,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  tha<e  Churches. 
I   t  i  Lnl  five  rerses  (i.  5-9)  he  touches  the  key- 

>  •  t  tAe  whole  following  book,  the  gi'eat  funda- 
c  '-ul  i<i^/.5  on  which  all  our  notions  of  tlie  go- 
•  ntiwvt  nf  the  world  and  the  Church  are  built ; 
'<^  PeiaiA  of  Christ,  the  redemption  wrought  by 
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Him,  His  second  comuig  to  judge  mankind,  the 
painful  hopeful  discipline  of  Christians  in  the  midst 
of  this  present  world  :  thoughts  which  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  persecuted  and  exiled  Apostle  even  befoi-e  the 
Divine  Inspiration  came  on  him. 

a.  The  first  vision  (i.  7-iii.  22)  shows  the  Son 
of  Man  with  His  injunction,  or  Epistles  to  the  seven 
Churches.  While  the  Apostle  is  pondering  tliose 
great  truths  and  the  critical  condition  of  his  Church 
which  he  had  left,  a  Divine  Person  resembling 
those  seen  by  Ezekicl  and  Daniel,  and  identified  by 
name  and  by  description  as  Jesus,  appears  to  John, 
and  with  the  disciiminating  authority  of  a  Lord 
and  Judge  reviews  the  state  of  those  Churches, 
pronounces  his  decision  upon  their  several  cha- 
i-acters,  and  takes  occasion  from  them  to  speak  to 
all  Christians  who  may  deserve  similar  encourage- 
ment or  similar  condemnation.  Each  of  these  sen- 
tences, spoken  by  tlie>  Son  of  Man,  is  described  as 
said  by  the  Spirit.  Hitherto  the  Apostle  has  been 
speaking  primarily  though  not  exclusively  to  some 
of  his  own  contemporaries  concerning  the  present 
events  and  circumstances.  Henceforth  he  ceases  to 
addi*ess  them  particularly.  His  woids  ai-e  for  the 
ear  of  the  universal  Church  in  all  ages,  and  show  the 
significance  of  things  which  are  present  in  hope  or 
fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  to  Christians  everywhere. 

6.  (iv.  1-viii.  1.)  In  the  next  vision,  Patmos 
and  the  Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are  gone. 
Only  the  trumpet  voice  is  heard  again  calling  him 
to  a  change  of  place.  He  is  in  the  bigliest  court  of 
heaven,  and  sees  God  sitting  on  His  throne.  The 
seven-sealed  book  or  roll  is  produced,  and  the  slain 
Lamb,  the  Redeemer,  receives  it  omid  the  sound  of 
universal  adoration.  As  the  seals  are  opened  in 
Older,  the  Apostle  pees  (1)  a  conqueror  on  a  white 
horse,  (2)  a  red  hoi-sc  betokening  war,  (3)  the 
black  horse  o(  famine,  (4)  the  pale  horse  of  death, 
(5^  the  eager  souls  of  martyrs  under  the  altar, 
(6)  an  eaithquake  with,  univeisal  commotion  and 
terror.  Afler  this  there  is  a  piius**,  the  course  of 
avenging  angels  is  checked  while  144,000,  the  chiU 
dien  of  Israel,  seiTants  of  (iod,  are  sealtNl,  and  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  mleemed  of  all  nations 
are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next  (7)  the  seventh 
seal  is  opened,  and  half  an  houi''s  silence  in  heaven 
ensues. 

c.  Then  (viii.2-xi.  19)  seven  angels  appear  with 
trumpets,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  offered  up,  the 
earth  is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the 
seven  trumpets  are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth,  and 
(2)  the  sea  and  (a)  the  springs  of  water  and  (4) 
the  heavenly  bodies  ai-e  successively  smitten,  (5)  a 
plague  of  locusts  afflicts  the  men  who  are  not 
sealed  (the  first  woe),  (6)  the  third  part  of  men 
are  slain  (the  second  woe),  but  the  lest  arc  im- 
penitent. Then  there  is  a  pause:  a  mighty  angel 
with  a  book  appears  and  cries  out,  seven  thunders 
sound,  but  their  words  are  not  rei*orded,  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  mystery  of  God  is 
announced,  the  angel  bids  the  Apostle  eat  the  book, 
and  measure  the  temple  with  its  worshippers  and 
the  outer  court  given  up  to  the  Gentiles ;  the  two 
witnesses  of  God,  their  martyrdom,  lesurrectlon,  as- 
cension, are  foretold.  The  approach  of  the  third  woo 
is  announced  and  ( 7)  the  seventh  trumpet  is  sounded, 
the  reign  of  Christ  is  proclaimed,  God  has  takeu  His 
givat  power,  the  time  has  come  for  judgment  and 
for  the  destruction  of  the  destroyers  of  tlie  earth. 

The  three  prccaliog  visions  arc  distinct  from  one 
another.     Each  of  the  last  two,  like  the  lou<nHr 
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one  which  follows,  hw  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
prophecj,  reaching  from  the  prophet's  time  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  second  half  of  the  Rerela- 
tion  (zii.-xxii.)  comprises  a  series  of  visions  which 
aie  connected  by  vai-ious  links.  It  may  be  de> 
scribed  generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  ansaults  of 
the  devil  and  his  ugents  ( =  the  dragon,  the  ten- 
homed  beast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  false  prophet, 
and  the  harlot)  upon  the  Church,  and  their  Hnal 
destruction.  It  appears  to  begin  with  a  reference 
to  events  anterior,  not  only  to  those  which  ai^e 
predicted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  to 
the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  It  seems  hard  to 
interpret  the  birth  of  the  child  as  a  prediction,  and 
not  as  a  retrospective  allusion. 

d.  A  woman  (xii.)  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen 
in  heaven,  and  a  great  red  dragon  with  seven 
crowned  heads  stands  waiting  to  devour  her  off- 
spring ;  her  child  is  caught  up  unto  God,  and  the 
mother  flees  into  the  wilderness  for  1260  days. 
The  penecutioQ  uf  the  woman  and  her  seed  on 
earth  by  the  dragon,  is  described  as  the  consequence 
of  a  war  in  heaven  in  which  the  dragon  was  over- 
come and  cast  out  upon  the  earth. 

St.  John  (ziii.)  standing  on  the  seashore  sees  a 
beast  with  seven  heads,  one  wounded,  with  ten 
crowned  horns,  rising  from  the  water,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  dragon.  All  the  world  wonder  at  and 
worship  him,  and  he  attacks  the  saints  and  prevails. 
He  is  followed  by  another  two-homed  beast  rising 
out  of  the  earth,  who  compels  men  to  wear  the 
mark  of  the  beast^  whase  number  is  666. 

St.  John  Cxiv.)  sees  the  Lamb  with  144,000 
standing  on  Mount  Zion  learning  the  song  of  praise 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Tbi-ee  angels  fly  fortii  call- 
ing men  to  worship  God,  proclaiming  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  denouncing  the  woivhippers  of  the  beast. 
A  blessing  is  pronounced  on  the  faithful  dead,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  world  is  dei»cribed  under  the 
image  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels. 

St.  John  (zv.,  xvi.)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints 
who  had  overcome  the  beast,  singing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out 
of  the  heavenly  temple  having  seven  vials  of  wrath 
which  they  pour  out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers, 
sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  Euphrates,  and  the  air, 
atler  which  there  is  a  great  earthquake  and  a  hail- 
storm. 

One  (zvii.,  xviii.)  of  the  last  seven  angels  carries 
St.  John  into  the  wilderness  and  shows  him  a  har- 
lot, Babylon,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  that 
great  city,  sitting  upon  seven  mountains,  reigning 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Afterwards  St.  John 
sees  a  vision  of  tlie  destruction  of  Babylon,  portrayed 
aa  the  burning  of  a  great  city  amid  the  lamentations 
of  woi  Idly  men  and  the  i  ejoicing  of  saints. 

Afterwai-ds  (zix.)  the  worshippers  in  heaven  are 
heard  celebrating  Babylon's  fall  and  the  approaching 
marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  The  Word  of  God  li 
seen  going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly 
aimies :  the  beast  and  his  false  prophet  are  taken 
and  cast  into  the  burning  lake,  and  their  worbhip- 
pers  are  slain. 

An  angel  (zx.-xxii.  5)  binds  the  dragon,  t.  e.  the 
devil,  for  1000  yeai-s,  whilst  the  muirtyred  saints 
who  had  not  worshipped  the  htsist  reign  with  Chiist. 
Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against 
the  camp  of  the  saintv,  but  is  overcome  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake  with 
the  beast  and  false  pit)phet.  St.  John  then  witnesses 
the  process  of  the  final  judgmeutv  and  sees  and  de- 
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scribes  tlie  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the 
new  Jerusalem,  with  its  people  and  then-  way  of  life. 

In  the  last  sixteen  verses  (xxii.  6-21)  the  aiigel 
wlemnly  asseverates  the  trathfulness  and  import- 
ance of  the  foregoing  sayings,  pronounces  a  bles!»ing 
on  those  who  keep  them  exactly,  gives  warning 
of  His  speedy  coming  to  judgment,  and  of  the 
nearness  of  the  time  when  these  prophecies  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

E.  Interpretation. — A  short  account  of  the 
different  directions  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interpret  the  Revelation,  is  all  that  can  be 
given  in  this  place.  The  special  blessing  promised 
to  the  reader  of  this  book  (i.  3),  the  assistance  to 
common  Christian  experience  aiffbixied  by  its  pre- 
cepts and  by  some  of  its  visions,  the  striking  imagery 
of  others,  the  tempting  field  which  it  supplies  for 
intellectual  exercise,  will  always  attract  students  to 
this  book  and  secure  for  it  the  labours  of  many 
commentators.  Ebrard  reckons  that  not  less  than 
eighty  systematic  commentaries  are  worthy  of  note, 
and  states  that  the  less  valuable  writings  on  this 
inexhaustible  subject  are  unnumbered,  it  not  innu- 
merable. Fanaticism,  theological  hatred,  and  vain 
curiosity,  may  have  lai^ly  influenced  their  compo- 
sition ;  but  any  one  who  will  compare  the  necessa- 
rily inadequate,  and  sometimes  erroneous,  exposition 
of  early  times  with  a  goed  modern  commentary 
will  see  that  the  pious  ingenuity  of  so  many  cen- 
turies has  not  been  exerted  quite  in  vain. 

The  interval  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  that 
of  Constantine  has  been  called  the  Chiliastic  period 
of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The  visions  of  St. 
John  were  chiefly  legarded  as  representations  of 
general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in 
actiud  &ct8,  for  the  most  pait  to  be  exemplified  or 
fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  millennium,  and  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the 
severe  persecution  they  endured,  taught  them  to 
live  in  those  future  events  with  intense  satisfiK^un 
and  comfort.  They  did  not  entertain  the  thought 
of  building  up  a  definite  consecutive  chronological 
scheme  even  of  those  symbols  which  some  modems 
regard  as  then  already  fulfilled ;  although  from  the 
b^inning  a  oonnexwn  between  Rome  and  Antichrist 
was  universally  allowed,  and  parts  of  the  Revelation 
were  regarded  as  the  fiUing-np  of  the  great  outline 
sketched  by  Daniel  and  St.  PauL 

The  only  extant  systematic  interpretations  in  this 
period,  are  the  interpolated  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation  by  the  maityr  Yictorinus,  circ  270  a.i>. 
{Bibliotheca  Patrvm  Maxima,  iii.  414,  and  Migne's 
Patrologia  Latina,  v.  318 ;  the  two  editions  should 
be  compared),  and  the  disputed  Treatise  on  Antichrist 
by  Uippolytus  (Migne's  Patrologia  Oraeca,  x.  726^. 
But  the  prevalent  views  of  that  age  are  to  be  gn- 
thered  also  from  a  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  (  Tryphu^ 
80, 81),  from  the  later  books,  especially  the  tilth,  of 
I  IrenaeuK,  and  from  various  scattu^  passages  in  Ter- 
tullian,  Origen,  and  Met>iodius.  The  general  antici- 
lAtion  of  the  last  days  of  the  world  in  Lactantiuii, 
vii.  14-25,  has  little«Jirect  reference  to  the  Revelation. 

Immediately  aflcr  the  triumph  of  Constantine, 
the  Christians,  emancipated  f'rum  oppression  and 
per:<ecution,  and  dominant  and  pio>perou8  in  their 
turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our 
Lord's  speedy  Advent,  and  their  spiritual  conception 
of  His  kingdom,  and  to  look  U{M>n  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  Cliri^tianity  as  a  fulfilment  of  th« 
promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roman 
empire  become  Chiistian  was  reganled  no  longer  a;^ 
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tbe  oi^ect  of  prophetic  dennnciiitioii,  but  as  the 
<aM  <rf' a  millennial  developmenL  This  view,  how- 
«v«r,  WW  soon  met  by  the  figaratire  interpretation 
ff  the  miilennium  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
f/ all  true  believers.  As  Uie  barbarons  and  here- 
tuil  inTaJen  of  the  &Iling  empire  appeared,  they 
^'  re  rpgvded  by  the  suffering  Christians  as  fulfil- 
Lr^  tbi>  woes  denounced  in  the  Revelation.  The  be- 
r&n:Bg  flf  a  regular  ehronologk'al  interpretation  is 
>  'i  ia  BerpBgaud  ^assigned  by  some  critics  to  the 
n:i  o^t-jiT  ,  who  treated  the  Revelation  as  a  his- 
t  nr  ^f  the  Church  from  the  lieginning  of  the  world 
t-  ;!<  end.  And  the  original  Commentary  of  the 
^^■-t  Joachim  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  a  &rther 
.•■i--lt(4nent  of  that  method  of  interpretation,  but 
br*  t>e  scarcely  disguised  identification  of  Babylon 
«ith  Papal  Rome,  and  of  the  wcond  Beast  or  Anti- 

•  t-  <t  with  fiome  Cniveisal  Pontiff. 

Tne  chief  commentaries  belonging  to  this  period 
'  -  tiat  which  is  ascribed  to Tichonius,  circ,  390  a.d. , 
pniit«d  to  the  works  of  St.  Augustine ;  Primasius, 
■ '  Aiirumctum  in  Africa,  A.D.  550,  in  Migne's  Pa- 
' '  >>i  Lntma^  Ixviii.  p.  1406 ;  Andreas  of  Crete, 

'I-.  650  A.l>.,  Arethas  of  Cappadoda  and  Oecu- 
a-:ijs  of  Tbessaly  in  the    1 0th   century,   whose 

")!D^ntaries  were  published  tc^cther  in  Cramer's 
'  t'^o,  Oxoo.,  1H40;  the  Expfctnatio  Apoc.  in 
f  ?  w/.rk«  of  B<de,  a.d.  735  ;  the  Expositio  of 
r<-.vn|riQd.  printed  in  the  works  of  Ambrose ;  the 
"  "jneotary  of  Uaymo,  a.d.  853,  first  published 
1'  '''4ngne  in  1531 ;  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Seals 
T  Ic^-lm,  bishop  of  HaviU«rg,  a.d.  1 145,  printed 

•  ir\ch^rT*s  Spicihgium,  i.  161  ;  the  Expositio 
''  M'bot  Joachim  of  Calabria,  A.D.  1200,  printed 
tVmioein  1527. 

Id  the  dawn  of  the  Refbimation,  the  views  to 
▼*  f-h  the  reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  gave  cur- 
''%-T,  vere  taken  up  by  the  harbingere  of  the  im* 
'«^  iir.^  rhange,  as  by  WiclilTe  and  others ;  and  they 
'"taie  the  foundation  of  that  great  historical  ^>hool 
«•'  irtrrpfeCatJon,  which  up  to  this  time  seems  the 
~  <  pnpular  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to  construct 
^  *KuA  dasaitkation  of  modem  interpreters  of  the 
V  nation.  They  are  generally  placed  in  three 
:^t  diFwooa. 

u  Tlie  Historical  or  Continuous  expositors,  in 
•*•  *  <»p'n'on  the  Revelation  is  a  progiessive  his- 

•  7  >  f  the  Ibitnnes  of  the  Church  from  the  first 
■^.t'  rr  to  the  end  of  time.  The  chief  stipporterK 
"  tn.«  most  interesting  interpretation  are  Mede, 

1.  N'^wttm,  Vitringa,  Bengel,  Woodhouse,  Faber, 

3.  IJlJoCt,  Wordswoith,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard, 

*  •  ♦WiSw    The  recent  commentary  of  Dean  Alfoni 
"':«  nuunly  to  this  school. 

•  r>!  Praeterist  espo»itors,  who  are  of  opinion 
' '  t!M>  Revdation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether, 

'  1  -s-l  is  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was 
'^**'n;  that  it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph 

<Vt*taa&ity  over  Judaism  and  Fagiinl^m,  sig- 

'-'«d  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome. 

>  coit  eminent  expounders  of  this  riew  are  Al- 

<«*r.  Grotios,  Hammond,  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Wet- 

'^•,  Kkhlutni,  Hug,  Herder,   Ewald,  Liicke,  De 

*'^*-**  DiisterdierlL,  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Maurice.  This 

^>  ^vourite  interpretation  with  the  critics  of 
'  '"ttsT,  one  of  whom  goes  so  fitr  as  to  state  that 
*  "  vr.ter  of  the  Revelation  piomised  the  fulfilment 

^v  r'^iogs  within  the  space  of  three  years  and  a 

•^  'r«  the  thne  in  which  he  wrote. 
The  Fotarift  expositors,  whose  view«  show  a 
^'h(  nadiott  against  some  extravagancies  of  the 
*■  pttniing  achools.     They  believe  that  the  whole 
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book,  excepting  perhaps  the  fint  three  chapters, 
refers  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which 
are  yet  to  come.  This  view,  which  is  afi«rted  to 
be  merely  a  revival  of  the  primitive  interpretation, 
has  been  advocated  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Todd,  Dr.  S.  R,  Maitland,  B.  Newton,  C.  Maithind, 
I.  Williams,  De  Burgh,  and  others. 

Each  of  these  three  schemes  is  open  to  objection. 
Against  the  Futurist  it  is  argued,  that  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  repeated  declarations  of  a  speedy 
fulfilment  at  the  beginninz  and  end  of  the  book 
itself  (see  ch.  i.  3,  xxii.  6, 7,^12.  20).  Christians,  to 
whom  it  was  originally  addressed,  would  have  derived 
no  special  comfort  from  it,  had  its  fulfilment  been  al- 
together defeiTed  for  so  many  oentunes.  The  rigidly 
literal  interpretation  of  Babylon,  the  Jewish  tribes, 
and  other  symbols  which  generally  forms  a  part  of 
Futurist  schemes,  presents  pet^uliai*  ditHculties. 

Against  the  Praeterist  expositors  it  is  urged,  that 
prophecies  fulfilled  ought  to  be  rendei'ed  so  perspi- 
cuous to  the  general  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  supply 
an  argument  against  infidelity ;  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  having  occurred  twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously, could  not  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  prophecy ; 
that  the  supposed  predictions  of  the  downfalls  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  Nero  appear  from  the  context  to 
refer  to  one  event,  but  are  by  this  scheme  separated, 
and,  moreover,  placed  in  a  wrong  oiiier ;  that  the 
measuring  of  the  temple  and  the  altar,  and  the 
death  of  the  two  witnesses  (ch.  xi.),  cannot  be 
explained  consbtently  with  the  context. 

Against  the  Historical  scheme  it  is  urged,  that 
its  advocates  differ  vei-y  widely  among  themselves  ; 
that  they  assume  without  any  authority  that  the 
1260  days  are  so  many  years ;  that  several  of  its 
applications — e.  (f,  of  the  symbol  of  the  ten-homed 
beast  to  the  Popes,  and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  con- 
version of  Constan tine— are  inconsistent  with  the 
context ;  that  attempts  by  some  of  this  school  to 
pi-cdict  future  events  by  the  help  of  Revelation  have 
ended  in  repeated  fuilures. 

In  conclusion,  it  nviy  be  stated  that  two  methods 
have  been  proposed  by  which  the  student  of  the 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and  fallacies 
of  the  different  interpretations,  whilst  he  may  derive 
edification  from  whatever  truth  they  contain.  It 
has  been  suggested!  that  the  book  may  be  regardeti 
as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and  inexact 
descriptions,  much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as 
poetic  imagery,  mere  embellishment.  But  such 
a  view  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspiied  prophecy.  A 
better  suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is  revived,  by 
Dr.  Aniold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  Interpretation  of 
Prophecy :  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  pre- 
dictions have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  well  as  a 
higher  spiritual  sense ;  that  there  may  be  one  or 
more  than  one  typical,  impel  feet,  Ili^torical  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher 
spiritual  fulfilment  is  shadowed  forth  more  or  less 
distinctly.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  Horae  Apocalypticae, 
iv.  622,  argues  against  this  principle ;  but  perhaps 
not  successfully.  The  recognition  of  it  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  acceptance  in  a  modified  sense  of 
many  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Historical  school, 
and  would  not  exclude  tlie  most  valuable  portions 
of  the  other  schemes.  [W.  T.  BJ 

REZ'EPH   (5|Vn:  ^  'Vaftd,  and  'Pa<p40:* 


*  Ttie  Alex.  MS.  cxhlbtls  tho  aame  forms  of  tbe  name 
as  the  Vat. ;  but  by  a  curious  coincidence  interchanged, 
viz.  'Fa^  in  2  Kinip,  'Pa^tr  In  Isaiah. 
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Beaeph).  One  of  the  places  which  Sennacherib  men- 
tions, in  his  taoDting  meaaage  to  Hezekiah,  as  having 
been  destroyed  by  his  pr^eoessor  (2  K.  xix.  12; 
Is.  xxxvii.  12).  He  couples  it  with  Haran  and 
other  well-known  Mesopotamian  spots.  The  name 
is  still  a  oommon  one,  YakAt's  Lexicon  quoting 
nine  towns  so  called.  Interpretei-s,  however,  are 
at  vai-iance  between  the  principal  two  of  Uiese. 
The  one  is  a  day's  march  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  road  from  Racca  to  ffUma  (Gesenius,  Keil, 
Thenius,  Michaelis,  SuppL)',  the  other,  again,  is 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Bagdad  (Hitzig).  The 
former  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  under  the 
name  of  'Pi}<r(i^a,  and  appears,  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  our  Mesopotamian  knowledge,  to  be 
the  more  feasible  of  the  two.  [G.] 

REZTA.(KJV1:  *P(urid:  Resid).  AnAsheritc, 
of  the  sons  of  Ulia  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

BEZ'IN  (P>n:    'PwrtV,  'Vaofftr^vi    Rosin). 

1.  A  king  of  Damascus,  contemporary  with  Pekah 
in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham  and  Ahaz  in  Judaea.  The 
policy  of  Rezin  seems  to  have  been  to  ally  himself 
closely  with  the  kingdom  of  Isniel,and,thus  sta*ength- 
eoed,  to  carry  on  constant  war  against  the  kings  of 
Judah.  He  attacked  Jotham  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  (2  K.  zv.  37);  but  his  chief  war  was 
with  Ahaz,  whose  teiritories  he  invaded,  in  com- 
pany with  Pekah,  soon  atlter  Ahaz  had  mounted 
the  throne  (about  B.C.  741).  The  combined  army 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was,  but 
"could  not  prevail  against  it"  (Is.  vii.  1 ;  2  K. 
xvi.  5).  Rezin,  however,  "recovei^  Elath  to 
Syria"  (2  K.  xvi.  6);  that  is,  he  conquered  and 
held  possession  of  the  celebrated  town  of  that  name 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  which  com- 
manded one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  trade  in 
the  East.  Soon  afler  this  he  was  attacked  by  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyiia,  to  whom  Ahaz  in 
his  distress  had  made  application ;  his  aiinies  were 
defeated  by  the  Assyrian  hosts;  hxs  city  besi^ed 
and  taken;  his  people  carried  away  captive  into 
Susiana  (?  KiB) ;  and  he  himself  slain  (2  K.  xvi.  9 ; 
compare  Tiglath-Pileser's  own  inscriptions,  where 
the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  destruction  of  Damascus 
are  distinctly  mentioned).  This  ti'eatment  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  his  being  regarded  as  a  i-ebel ;  since 
Damascus  had  been  taken  and  laid  under  tribute  by 
the  Assyrians  some  time  previously  (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i.  4ri7).  [G.  R.] 

2.  One  of  the  families  of  the  Nethinim  (Ezr.  ii. 
48 ;  Neh.  vii.  50).  It  furnishes  another  example 
of  the  occuiTenoe  of  non-Israelite  names  amongst 
tlieni,  which  is  already  noticed  under  Mehunim 
[}M[\  note;  and  see  Sisera].  In  1  Esd.  the  name 
appears  as  Daisan,  in  which  the  change  from  R  to  D 
seems  to  imply  that  1  Esdras  at  one  time  existed  in 
Syriac  or  wmt  other  Semitic  language.  [G.] 

BEZ'ON  (j^P:  'Zapdfii  Alex.'Paf<6v:  Razon). 

The  son  of  Kiiadah,  a  Syrian,  who  when  David  de- 
feated Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  put  himself  at  the 
hcnd  of  a  bund  of  ireel)ooters  and  set  up  a  petty 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  K.  xi.  23).  Whether  he 
was  an  officer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  foreseeing  the 
destruction  which  David  would  inflict,  prudently 
escnj)ed  with  some  followers ;  or  whether  he  gathei'ed 
his  hand  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  survived  tlie 
slaughter,  docs  not  appear.  The  latter  is  more 
pn^buble.  The  settleniciit  of  liexou  at  Damascus 
ctmlil  not  have  been  till  some  time  after  the  di>- 
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astrons  battle  in  whidi  the  power  of  Hadadezer 
was  broken,  for  we  are  told  that  David  at  the  same 
time  defeat«i  the  army  of  Damascene  Syrians  who 
came  to  the  i^lief  of  Hadadezer,  and  put  gai-risons 
in  Damascus.  From  his  position  at  Daniascus  he 
harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  during  his  whole 
reign.  With  i-^ard  to  the  statement  of  Nicolaus 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  History,  quoted  by  Joseph  us 
{Ant,  vii.  5,  §2),  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  there 
seons  to  be  no  reason  for  attributing  to  it  any 
historical  authority.  He  says  that  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Damascus,  whom  David  defeated,  was 
Hadad,  and  that  his  descendants  and  sucoessoi^  took 
the  same  name  for  ten  generations.  If  this  be  true, 
Rezon  was  a  usurper,  but  the  origin  of  the  story 
is  probably  the  confused  account  of  the  LXX.  In 
the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  the  account  of  Rezon 
is  inseiied  in  ver.  14  in  close  connexion  with  Hadad, 
and  on  this  Josephus  appears  to  have  founded  his 
stoiy  that  Hadad,  on  leaving  Egypt,  endeavoured 
without  success  to  excite  Idumea  to  revolt,  and 
then  went  to  Syria,  where  he  joined  himself  with 
Rezon,  called  by  Joeephus  Raazarus,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  robbera  was  plundering  the 
country  (Ant.  viii.  7,  §6).  It  was  Hadad  and  not 
Rezon,  according  to  the  account  in  Josephus,  who 
established  himself  king  of  that  part  of  Syi-ia,  and 
made  inroads  upon  the  Israelites.  In  I  K.  xv.  18, 
Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus  in  the  reign  of  As.*i, 
is  described  as  the  grandson  of  Hezion,  and  frnni 
the  resemblance  between  the  names  Rezon  and  He- 
zion, when  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  it  lia.< 
been  suggested  that  the  latter  is  a  corrupt  i-eatling 
for  the  former.  For  this  suggestion,  however,  thei-e 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground,  thous^h  it 
was  adopted  both  by  Sir  John  Marsham  {Chron. 
Can,  p.  346)  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (Chronol.  p. 
221).  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk^  i.  p.  cclxxi.)  makes 
Hezion  contemporary  with  Rehoboam,  and  probably 
a  grandson  of  Rezon.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and 
Ewald  compares  it  with  Rezin.  [W.  A.  W.] 

RHE'GIUM  CHyioy:  Rhegium).  The  men- 
tion of  this  Italian  town  (which  was  situated  on  the 
Bruttian  coast,  just  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
straits  of  Messina)  oocura  quite  incidentally  (Acts 
xxviii.  13)  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  from 
Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after  the  shipwreck  at  Malta. 
But,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  worthy  of  careful  atten- 
tion. By  a  curious  coincidence  the  figures  ou  it^ 
coins  ai-e  the  very  **  twin-brothera  *'  which  gave 
the  name  to  St.  Paul's  ship.  See  (attached  to  tho 
article  Castou  and  Pollux)  the  coin  of  Bruttii, 
which  doubtless  represents  the  forms  that  were 
painted  or  sculpturied  on  the  vessel.  And,  again, 
the  notice  of  the  inteimediate  position  of  lih<^iuiii, 
the  waiting  there  for  a  southerly  wind  to  can  y  tho 
ship  through  the  straits,  the  run  to  Puteoli  with 
such  a  wind  within  the  twenty  four  hoiu-s,  Hro  all 
points  of  geographical  accuracy  whicli  help  iis  to 
realise  the  narrative.  As  to  the  history  of  the 
place,  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony:  it  ^%•:ls 
miserably  destroyed  by  Konysius  of  Syracuse : 
fix>m  Augustus  it  i^eceived  advantages  which  coiii> 
bitted  with  its  geogniphiral  position  in  making  it 
important  througliout  the  duration  of  the  Kotii.tn 
enipii'e :  it  was  prominently  absociatcd,  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  tJi-cek  emperors, 
the  Saracens, and  the  Uoraans:  and  still  the  modcin 
Reggio  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  Its  distouru 
across  the  sti-aits  fi-om  Messina  is  only  almut  six 
miles,  and  it  is  wol)  seeu  tiom  the  tclegiaph  t>tntii>u 
above  tliat  SiciliiUi  town.  [J.  S.  H.J 
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KHE'RA  (TVd:  Ami),  Hm  of  Zorohibel  in 

'.'.f  iimtiogj  of  Christ  (Lok(  iii.  27),  LcnJ  A. 
Hrmj  ku  iDgmionjlT  ctpnJKtuird  (hit  Rhcsi  ja 
n  ptrvm,  but  iwrtijr  the  tide  RaiA,  i,  e.  "  I'rinct," 
"■',i.ialif  attMtiKi  to  the  osme  of  ZerubbRlwi.  mid 
fMailt  introduced  u  u  independait  n>ine  into 
•-T  ^-nwloj^-.  H*  thus  remnTW  an  imporliuit 
.  i-dLit  to  the  recoociliatioii  of  the  peJigrees  ' 
WiI(hfw»DdLoi«(HerT(y'i  GenerJogKi.Sai,,}! 
lit,  ,ijii,«0).  [Gkbealoov  or  Je9it»  Chris 
flii;  Zekitdbabil.]  [G.] 

RHODA  CPMq :  AAoife),  lit.  Rom,  the  naii 

"I  Mui'i  boo*  jfter  hii  mirwulaus  releue  iro 
r^i<ScUai.  13), 

BHODES  CPAoi;  iiAotlu).  Th«  hietorj 
ua  isiiad  ii  h  illustnoui,  thit  it  is  inUiesiing 
'■'  t  ^wmedsl.  eren  in  a  small  degree,  with  the  Ii 
''.■^  Paul.  He  loudied  th«r« DO  hil relum-TOf HI 
'  ~Tni  from  the  tbird  miwDiuuy  jouraef  (Ac 
'II.  I  i.  It  doea  not  a|jpear  that  he  landol  fm 
■--  -.ip.  The  dajr  bebrc  he  hiuj  been  at  Cos,  i 
.  i- 1 10  llv  N.W. ;  aod  liwa  Rhodes  lie  procwdixl 
■»-.'itTti  lo  PaTaBa  in  Ljax.     It  i 

•  V  Igowtig  from  tiie  N.W.,  b  it 
thit  [wt  of  the  Lcnnt.     Khodea  u  immediatelr 

i-i«i»  ihe  high  Carian  and  Ltcian  headbindi  at 

-  .vfC.  atrrtahj  of  the  prainsuli  of  Alia  Minor. 
''-•  |«Eiai  hu  had  much  to  do  with  iu  historj. 
V'  <«tliv  of  that  hiitor}- 19  M  followi.  Its  rod 
T  i-wi  begun  (abont  «M)  B.C.)  with  the  found 

'  -..  U  (Hj  u  the  N.E.  eitremitj  of  the  i*la 
•^ri  ftill  omtinuea  to  b«  tfa*  ai[H(id.  Though 
-'-SB  lace  wBi  originallj  and  firmlj  «t«bli)hed 

-T.  5«  FUwda  wu  Tery  frequentlj  dfpendsDl  on 

*  ^Tv  brtweoi  the  Peloponneaian  war  and  the  time 
'  ^^u&W*  ounpaign.  After  Aleiander's  dmth 
r  r:!oed  ca  HgLorioufl  period,  itAnutfiial  prosperity 
■'-a;UrEri_Tdi»tlDp&l,anditiinttitutioi«deserring 
>>:  lAaining  geoeral  esteon.  A)  we  appmach  thi 
'-^  <i  tat  ooosoiidatioo  of  the  Roman  power  in 
"  ■  '-rrtat.  we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  lendenta  ir 

■■w    1  UacE.  rf.  23).     The  Roman.,  after  Ihi 


n  di&tHcts  on  the  m 


,d  [Car 


withdra- 

'-tjiiditill  enjojed  (fioiq  Auguilusto  Vespaiifln) 

---WT»1  that  bt.  Paul  was  then,  lli  Byisnyne 
t"T  i~  agaiD  emineot.  Under  ConsUntine  itwni 
•  r-irnpio  of  the  "  PiiHTnif  of  the  Islalida,"  It 
'  -■  v>  j.^  ptx*  where  the  ChriWiani  o1'  the  fjM 
--  '!<,:  ^aioat  the  adnuidng  Suaceng ;  imd  lub- 

--*  of  the  Knight)  nf  St.  John.  The  most 
--Dint   remaiin  of  the  dty  aod  harbour  are 

---■o*:.  rf  tboK  kniEhli.  The  b»t  account  of 
.'>n  will    be    fband   in   Ilua,  Reiien  on/  den 

-'t.  /awh.  iii.  70-113,  and  Rtiien  naiA  Kat, 
■  -'ififlm!.  flAodoi.ic.,  pp.  53-80.    There  is  a 

*  =>",  »  wil  a*  an  accuiale  delineatioD  of  the ' 

-■-  n  the  iijigliah  Admiralty  Chart  No.  1639. 
'--^tbebert  illnstntion  we  ran  adduce  heie  it 
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one  of  the  early  ooinB  of  Rhodea,  with  the  conien- 
tional  rwe-flower,  which  bote  the  name  of  the  island 
on  one  aide,  and  the  hand  of  Apollo,  related  like 
the  sun,  on  Ihe  Mher.  It  wai  a  proverb  lliat  the 
sun  shone  every  day  iu  Rhodes.  [J.  S 


HHO'DOCDS  CP«<i«»:  BAodocm). 
who  betrayed  the  plans  of  his  countiyium  u> 
Antiochui  Eupator.  Hi»  tiwuon  was  diKorered, 
and  he  was  ijaced  in  cenlinement  (:i  Mace.  liii. 
21.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

KH0DU8  {'ritaf  :  Rhodia),  1  Mart  iv.  23. 
[Kuo,>t:a.J 

EIBA'I  ('3*1;  -PiBd  in  Sam.,  Vifiii;  Alei. 
'Pqdol  iu  Chr. :  Sibai),  The  father  of  Ittai  the 
Iknjainiteaf  tiibeah.  who  wns  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  bam.  ixiii.  29 ;  1  Chr.  li.  31). 

KIB'LAH,!.  (nSa'in,  with  tliedefinite  article: 
B.lAili'inbothSlS.S.'Wi'a).  Oneof  Ihe  landmarks 

specified  by  Moaei  (Kum.  iiiiT.  11).  Its  position 
i>  noted  in  this  pn-vage  with  much  precision.  It 
was  immediately  between  Shepliatn  and  the  sea  ot 
Cinneretb,  and  on  Fhe  ^*  enst  side  of  the  .spring," 

and    which    of  the    gi'C-.it   foun'Ains   of  northern 
.ine  is  intended  by  ''the  apiing"  isnncer- 
tain.     It  eeenu  hardly  poxiible,  wilhout  entiiely 
irranging  the  specilicaliDn  of  the  boundary,  that 
Kiblah  in  qimlinn  can  be  the  same  with  the 
liblnh  in  Ihe  Lnnd  of  Hamath "  which  i^  men- 
tioned  at  n  much   later   period    of  the    history, 
according   lo  tliis  pnn^e.  a  great   distance 
iiectsuuHlyhnve  iutermied  betvt.'en  Kiblah  and 


sunt  Hor.  the  eulmice  of  Hamnih,  Zedad,  Zi- 

2.  The  eastern  bouq^rr  commenced  rmmHnlar- 

ennn.  turning    snuth.:    t^ephiim,   lliblah,   pn»ing 

of  Ihe  spine,  lo  Bt.t  side  of  Sea  of  Galilee. 


tlie  L,nd  of  Hamath 

seeing  that  four 

andtnarki 

occur  between   them 

Add   to  this  it 

apparent 

prfi!imity  to  the  ^;ca 

f  Galilee. 

The  enriT  Jewish 

utemipteni  hnve  lelt  tKe  force 

of  thi*.     Confused  ns 

is  the  nialccue  of  the  boan- 

dary  in  the  Tixr^um  IViid<i>,:,lhan"of  S 

t  is  plain  that  the  a 

Ihorofthatveniirai 

'  the  sprii^  "  as  the 

apring  of  Jordan 

iBmfas. 

^a.  a  pb«e  near 

>t.     With 

this  agrees  Parch)  th 

Jewish  traveller  i 

Ihe  13th 

alid    14th    cenlurics, 

who  eiprCNily  di 

crimin-ites 

-utkI  bis  faioir  (i». 

v-«,)«. 

u,  h.«  .lood -AbPjJi.;  bai  Ihe 
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between  the  two  (see  the  extracts  in  Zunz's  Ben^ 
jamitif  ii.  416 ),  and  in  our  own  day  J.  D.  ^lichaelis 
(Bibel  fOr  Un^jelehfien ;  Suppl,  ad  Lexica,  No. 
2313),  and  Bonfrerius,  the  learned  editor  of  Ense- 
bius'  Onomasticcn, 

No  plaoe  beaiing  the  name  of  Riblah  has  been 
yet  discovei'ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banias. 

2.  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath  (n7!l*l»  once 

nn^nT  i.  e,  Riblathah :  •  Ac/iXa0a  in  both  MSS. : 

Sehlatha\  A  place  on  the  gnai  road  between  IVi- 
lestine  and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kinfi^  of  Baby- 
Ionia  were  aocastomecl  to  remain  while  directing 
the  operations  of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia.  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  waited  while  the 
sieges  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Tyre  were  being  con- 
ducted by  his  lieutenants ;  hither  were  brought  to 
him  the  wretched  king  of  Judaea  and  his  sons,  and 
after  a  time  a  selection  from  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  the  conqueretl  city,  who  were  put  to  death, 
doubtless  by  the  horrible  death  of  imjinling,  which 
the  Assyrians  practised,  and  the  long  lines  of  the 
victims  to  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  their  monu- 
ments (Jer.  uxix.  5,  6,  Hi.  9,  10,  26,  27 ;  2  K. 
XXV.  6,  20,  21).  In  like  manner  Pharaoh-Necho, 
after  his  successful  victory  over  the  Babylonians  at 
Cai-chemi^h,  returned  to  Riblah  and  summmed  Je- 
hoahaz  from  Jerusalem  before  him  (2  K.  xxiii.  3'^). 

This  Riblah  has  no  donbt  been  discovered,  still 
retaining  its  ancient  name,  on  the  right  (east) 
bank  of  the  el  Asy  (Orontes),  upon  the  great  road 
which  connects  Baalbek  and  Hums,  about  35 
miles  N.C.  of  the  former  and  20  miles  S.W.  of  the 
latter  plaoe.  The  aflvantagea  of  itn  position  for  the 
encampment  of  vast  hosts,  such  as  those  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
visited  it  in  1852  {Bib,  Ees.  iii.  545).  He  de- 
scribes it  as  "  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain 
stream  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  fertile  phiin 
yielding  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  forage. 
From  this  point  the  roads  were  open  by  Aleppo 
and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to 
Babylon  ....  by  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
coast  to  Pale^stine  and  Egypt,  or  through  the  BukAa 
and  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  centre  of  the  Holy 
Land."  It  appears  to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by 
Buckin^m  in  1816. 

Riblah  is  probably  mentioned  by  Exekiel  (vi.  14\ 
though  in  the  present  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  it 
appears  as  Diblah  or  Diblath.  The  change  from  R 
to  D  is  in  Hebrew  a  very  easy  one.  Riblah  suits 
the  sense  of  the  passage  very  well,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Diblah  m  not  known.  [Diblath.]    [G.] 

RIDDLE  (n*1^n :   vipiyfia^  wp6fikfifia :  pro- 

blrma,  propositio).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  root  meaning  **  to  bend  off,"  **  to 
twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii.  23),  a 
proverb  (Prov.  i.  6),  a  song  \^Ps,  xlix.  4,  Ixxviii.  2), 
an  oracle  (Num.  xii.  8),  a  parable  (Ez.  xvii.  2),  and 
in  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Ps.  xciv. 
4 ;  Hab.  ii.  6,  &c.),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  (Jndg.  xiv.  12-19).  In  these  senses 
we  may  coro{mre  the  phi-a.'ws  vrpo^  \6ycov, 
<rrpo<^ai  wapa^oX&p  (Wisd.  viii.  8  ;  Ecclus.  xxxix.  ' 
2 ),  and  wtptwhoK^  Xiymir  (Eur.  Phoen.  497 ; 
Gesen.  s.  v.),  and  the  l^tin  scirpus,  which  app(>ars 
to  have  been  similarly  used  (Aul.  Cell.  Noct,  Att. 

■  The  two  great  MSs!  of  the  TJCX.— VaUcan  (Maf)  arul 
Alex. — present  the  name  as  tullow : —  ' 

3  K.  xxlH.  33.  'A^Aaa ;  AfflAiuu 
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xii.  6).  Augustine  defines  an  enigma  to  be  my 
"obscuia  allegoria"  {de  Trin.  xv.  9),  and  poiDts 
out,  as  an  instance,  the  passage  about  the  daughter 
of  the  horse-leech  in  Prov.  xxx.  15,  which  has 
been  elaborately  explained  by  Bellermann  in  a  mo- 
nograph on  the  subject  {Aenigmata  Hehraica^  Erf. 
1798).  Many  passages,  although  not  definitely 
propounded  &<«  riddles,  may  be  regardeil  as  such, 
e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi.  10,  a  vei-sc  in  the  r«ideiing  of 
which  every  version  differs  from  all  others.  The 
riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of  So- 
lomon (I  K.  X.  1,  ^A0«  ircipcurai  aJinhv  iw  aipiy- 
lAMTi ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1)  were  rather  "  hard  questions  " 
referring  to  profound  enquiries.  Solomon  is  Miid, 
however,  to  liave  been  very  fond  of  the  riddle 
proper,  for  Joseph  us  quotes  two  profane  historiaos 
(Menander  of  Ephesns,  and  Di us)  to  authenticate  a 
story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous  riddles  to 
Hiram,  for  the  non-solution  of  which  Hiram  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  fine,  until  he  summoned  to 
his  assistance  a  Tyrian  named  Abdemon,  who  not 
only  solved  the  riddles,  but  propounded  others 
which  Solomon  was  himself  unable  to  answer,  and 
consequently  in  his  turn  incurred  the  penalty.  The 
woi-d  edptyfia  occurs  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  12,  '*  darkly,"  iy  alpiyfAOTtt  comp.  Num.  xii. 
8;  Wetstein.  N.  T.  ii.  158);  but,  in  the  wider 
meaning  of  the  word,  many  instances  of  it  occur  in 
our  Lord's  discoui-ses.  Thus  Ei-nsmus  applies  the 
term  to  Matt,  xii*  4IM5.  The  object  of  such  im- 
plicated meanings  is  obvious,  and  is  well  explained 
by  St.  Augustine :  '*  maniiestis  pasdmur,  o6acun5 
exercewMT**  {de  Doct.  Christ,  ii.  6). 

We  know  that  all  ancient  nations,  and  espedally 
Orientals,  have  been  fond  of  riddles  (Rosenmuller, 
Morgeni,  iii.  68).  We  find  traces  of  the  custom 
among  the  Arabs  (Koran,  xxv.  35),  and  indeed 
several  Arabic  books  of  riddles  exist — as  Ketab  al 
Algaz  in  1469,  and  a  book  of  riddles  solved,  called 
Akd  al  themin.  But  these  are  rather  emblems  an<i 
devices  than  what  we  call  riddles,  although  they 
are  very  ingenious.  The  Persians  call  them  Algdx 
and  Maamma  (D'Herbelot,  a.  v.  Algaz).  They 
were  also  known  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (Ja- 
blonski.  Pantheon  Aegypt.  48).  They  were  espe- 
cially used  in  banqnets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans 
(M filler.  Dor,  ii.  392;  Athen.  x.  457;  Pollux,  vi. 
107;  A.  Gell.  xviii.  2;  Diet,  of  Ant.  ^,  22),  and 
the  kind  of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  in  the 
literary  dinners  described  by  Plato,  Xenopbon, 
Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  and  Macrobiua.  Some  have 
groundlessly  supposed  thcit  the  proverbs  of  kH)lo- 
mon,  Lemuel,  and  Agnr,  were  propounded  at  feasts 
like  the  parables  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  similar 
occasions  (Luke  xiv.  7,  Sic.). 

Riddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse,  like  the 
celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however,  was 
properly  (as  Voes  points  out,  frutt.  Oratt.  iv.  ll) 
no  riddle  at  all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not 
possej«  the  only  due  on  which  the  solution  cmud 
depend.  For  this  reason  Samsrin  had  carefully  con- 
cealed the  fact  even  from  his  (nrents  (Judg.  xiv.  14^ 
&c.).  Other  ancient  riddles  in  verse  are  that  of  the 
Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  Homer  by  his  mollification  at  being  unable 
to  solve  it  (Plutaix:h,  Vit,  Hwn.), 

Franc.  Junius  distinguishes  between  the  greater 
enigma,  where  the  allegory  or  obscure  intinaation 

2  K.  xxv.  20,  Ac^AoMl ;  Ac^Aafo. 
„     21.  'Pc^XaW; 
Jer.  lt{.  9. 10.  2«.  27.  A«/lAa0a,  in  twtiL 
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m  CBOtiaaoiis  throaghoat  the  passage  (rs  iti  Ez. 

xvn,  2,  and  m  such  poems  as  the  Syrinx  attiibuted 

t-**  Tteocritns'y ;  and  the  £nstrr  enigma  or  bwaiptyiutj 

wb^re  the  difScdtjr  is  concentrated  in  the  peculiar  use 

MSKM  one  vord.     It  roar  be  useful  to  refer  to  one 

«■  two  instances  of  the  latter,  since  they  are  very 

rrFqieatlr  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Bible,  aud  especially 

o  the  P^Dpbetd;.     Such  is  the  play  on  the  word 

DDP  ;*a  portion/*  and  "Shechem,"  the  town  of 

Kjiraini)  in  Gen.  xlnii.  22  ;   on  IIVO  {maUdr, 

-afortiikacity,*'  and  OnVD,  Muraitn,  Egypt) 

b  Mir,  Tu.  12 ;  on  nj5B?  {Shdked,  **  an  almond- 

t«"),  and  TpB^  {s/idkaJ,  *•  to  hasten  ''),  in  Jer.  i. 

II,*  on  iltDn  {DmmoA,  meaning  *<  Edom  "  and 

-the  lami  a*  death  "*),  in  U.  xxi.  11 ;  on  'qSTt?',* 

Shahtsch  (meaning  "  Babylon,**  and  perhaps  **  ar- 
K^te"),  in  Jer,  xxw  26,  li.  41. 

It  ooly  remains  to  notice  the  single  instance 
«.:*«  riile  oi-curring  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.,  the  numher 
•**  tU  btttet,  Th:s  helnn^  to  a  class  of  riddles 
rnr  coonnon  among  Egyptian  mystics,  the  Gnostics, 
«c^  of  the  Fathers  »od  the  Jewii.h  Cabbal  ists.  The 
^rt«r£ail«il  it  GemcUna  (i.  e.  ytwfitrpla)  of  which 
^•taiioes  may  be  fonnd  in  Caipzov  (App.  Crit,  p. 
'4.'  ^  Reland  (^Ani.  Hebr.  i.  25),  and  some  of  the 
-t.Tna«itotor»  on  Rev.  xiii.  16-18.  Thus  ^^ 
-h'l^sJi),  "  serpent,**  is  made  by  the  Jews  one  of 
-'r  Dam«s  of  the  Messiah,  because  its  numerical 
'^^^  is  equivalent   to  H^S^D;    and  the  names 

"  ^^.an  and  Esther  are  connect  together  because 

■  ■•  Domerical  value  of  the  letters  composing  them 
*«  ''*>!.  Thus  the  Marcosians  regaitled  the  number 
J*  »  wcieil  from  its  being  the  sum  of  numerical 
Mi«>  in  the  names  of  two  quaternions  of  their 
A* :  *.  and  the  Gnostics  used  the  name  abraxas 
fi  aa  amulet,  because  its  lettera  amount  nume- 
ri-^ij  to  34i5.  Such  idle  fancies  are  not  unfre- 
.>n:t  in  some  of  the  Fathers.  We  have  already 
»ataiK»d  (ae»  Cross)  the  mystic  explanation  by 
'  'la.  AftexanJrinus  of  the  number  818  in  Gen. 
.'-■  14,  and  by  TertuUian  of  the  number  300  (re- 

■  ^Ated  by  the  letter  T  or  a  cross)  in  Ju(^.  vii. 
**.  ^  similar  instances  are  supplied  by  the  Testi- 
'^m^  of  the  PMudo-Cyprian.  The  most  exact 
i>^  -pn,  however,  to  the  enigma  on  the  name  of 
**-  besbt,  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Sibylline 
''-^s.  We  quote  one  which  is  exactly  similar  to 
i.  rW  answer  being  found  in  the  name  *lri<rovs 
r'v«,  thus:  l=10  +  i|=8  +  <r  =  200-ho  =  70 
*  a  =44V)+  f  =  2(K)  =  888.  It  is  as  follows, 
w4  m  extremely  curious : 
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(?),  JipLBithv  ^  6kO¥  i^ovoft^vm* 


^  itn  examples  like  this  belbre  us,  it  would  be 

•'  .  i  to  doabt  that  St.  John  (not  greathf  removed 

inie  fiom  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  Sibylline 

*  "^    iatendod  some  name  as  an  answer  to  the 
SBCVr  666.     The  true  answer  must  be  settled  by 

*  '  V^Kialyptie  commentators.    Most  of  the  Fathers 


It  it  generally  thought  that  Sbesbacb 

P*:>tfer  Bibd.  by  the  principle  of  alphabetical  inversion 

«-««)  H  tbe  art  Act*.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  passages 

"^  vfMtA  are  chiefly  Instances  of  jioroiMmiatMi.    On 


supposed,  even  as  far  back  as  Irenoeus.  the  name 
A(£r«ii^or  to  be  indicated.  A  list  of  the  other  very 
numerous  solutions,  pro^iosed  in  different  ages,  may 
be  found  in  Elliott's  Horae  Apocalypticae^  from 
which  we  have  quoted  several  of  these  instnncws 
{ffor.  Apoc.  iii.  222-234).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BIM'MOK  (PD*!:  'Pc/i^v:  Hemmm).  Rim- 

mon,  a  Benjaroite  of  Beeroth.  was  the  father  of 
Kechab  and  Bnanah,  the  muitlerers  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2,  6,  9;. 

RIM'MON  (Iten :  'P€mm<^  :  Hemmon).  A 
deity,  woi-shipped  by  the  Syrians  of  Damascus, 
wheiv  there  was  a  temple  or  house  of  Rimmon 
(2  K.  V.  18).  Traces  of  the  name  of  this  god 
appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Hadad-rimmon 
and  Tabrimmon,  but  its  signification  is  doubtful. 
Serarius,  quoted  by  Selden  (De  dis  Syn'Sj  ii.  10), 
refers  it  to  the  Heb.  rimmon,  a  pomegranate,  a 
fruit  sacre.I  to  Venus,  who  is  thus  the  deity  wor- 
shipped under  this  title  (comjiare  Pomont,  from 
pomum).  Ui-sinus  (Arboretum  Bill,  cap.  32,  7; 
explains  Kimmou  as  the  pomegranate,  the  emblem 
of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nature,  the  pei-sonified 
natnra  mturansy  a  symbol  of  fi-equent  occurrence 
in  the  old  religions  (Bahr,  Symbotik,  ii.  122).  If 
this  be  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  it  presents  us 
with  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tree-worship  of  the  East, 
which  we  know  to  have  prevailed  in  Palestine. 
But  Selden  injects  this  derivation,  and  proposes 
instead  that  Rimmon  is  fix>ni  the  ix)ot  D*11f  ritm, 
'*  to  be  high,"  and  signifies  **  most  high ;"  like 

the  Phoenician    Elioun,  and   Heb.   fiyV-     Hesy- 

chius  gives  'Pofiks,  6  S^taros  0t6s.  Clericus, 
Vitiinga,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Movers  {Pluxm.  i.  196,  &c.)  regards  Rimmon  as 
the  abbrenated  form  of  Hadad-Kimmon  (as  Peor 
for  BaaUPeor),  Hadad  being  the  sun-god  of  the 
Syrians.  Combining  this  with  the  pomegitinate, 
which  was  his  symbol,  Hadad -Rimmon  would  then 
be  the  sun-god  of  the  late  summer,  who  ripens  the 
pomegranate  and  other  fmits,  and,  af^er  infusing 
into  them  his  productive  power,  dies,  and  is  mourned 
with  the  *'  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  vallev 
of  Megiddon"  (Zech.  xii.  11). 

Between  these  different  opinions  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  deciding.  The  name  occurs  but  once, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  point.  But  the 
conjecture  of  Selden.  which  is  approved  by  Gesenins, 
has  the  ^i-eater  show  of  probability.    [W.  A.  W.] 

RIM'MON  (WD*!,  t\e.  RimmSno :  ^  •Pe^M'^K ; 

Remmono).  A  city  of  &bulun  belonging  to  the 
Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  There  is  great 
disQ-epancy  between  the  list  in  which  it  occurs  and 
the  parallel  catalogue  of  Josh.  zxi.  The  former 
contains  two  names  in  place  of  the  four  of  the  latter, 
and  neither  of  them  the  same.  But  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  DiMNAH  (Josh.  xxi.  35)  may  have 
been  originally  liimmon,  as  the  D  and  R  in  Hebrew 
aiie  notoriously  easy  to  confound.  At  any  rate  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Rimmono  is  not 
identical  with  Rimmon  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xiz.  13), 
in  the  A.  V.  Reumon-methoar.  The  redundant 
letter  was  probably  transferred,  in  copying,  from  the 
succeeding  woi'd — at  an  early  date,  since  all  the  MSS. 

the  profound  use  of  this  fignre  by  the  prophets  and  other 
writers  see  Ewald,  Die  Prophtten  d.  Alt.  Bund.  1.  48 ; 
Stefnthal,  Urtpr.  cL  Spraehe,  p.  33. 
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Appem*  to  exhibit  it,  as  does  also  the  Targam  of 
Joseph.  [G.] 

HIM'M0N(nid-1:  'EfmfM;  Alex. 'P«mM»>  ; 
^ffi/i^p :  Remmon),  A  town  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Jodah  (Josh.  zt.  o2),  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  7 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32 :  in  the  former  of 
these  tiro  passages  it  is  inaccurately  given  in  the 
A.  v.  as  Remmon).  In  each  of  the  above  lists  the 
name  succeeds  that  of  A  in,  abo  one  of  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  places 
reoocupied  by  the  Jews   after  Uie  return  from 

Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  29)  the  two  are  joined  (j^DT  J*}? : 

LXX.  omits :  et  in  Remmon),  and  appear  in  the 
A.  V.  as  En-Rimmon.  There  is  nothing  to  support 
this  single  departure  of  the  Hebrew  text  from  its 
practice  in  the  other  lists  except  the  fact  that  the 
V^atican  LXX.  (if  the  edition  of  Mai  may  be  trusted) 
has  joined  the  names  in  each  of  the  lists  of  Joshua, 
from  which  it  may  be  in&ned  that  at  the  time  ojf 
the  LXX.  translation  the  Hebrew  text  there  also 
showed  them  joined.  On  the  other  hand  there  does 
not  appfsar  to  be  any  sign  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
present  Hebrew  MSS. 

No  trace  of  Rimmon  has  been  yet  discovered  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  "f  rue,  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ondmasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome;  but  they 
locate  it  at  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  obviously 
confounding  it  with  the  Rock  Rimmon.  That  it 
was  in  the  south  would  be  plain,  even  though  the 
lists  above  cited  were  not  extant^  fi'om  Zech.  xiv. 
10,  where  it  b  stated  to  be  *'  south  of  Jerusalem," 
and  where  it  and  Geba  (the  northern  frontier  of 
the  southern  kingdom)  are  named  as  the  limits  of 
the  change  which  is  to  take  pLice  in  the  aspect  and 
A>rmation  of  the  country.  In  this  case  Jerome,  both 
in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his  Commentary  {in  Zech, 
xiv.  9  seqq.),  joins  the  two  names,  and  undei-stands 
them  to  denote  a  hill  north  of  Jerusalem,  appa- 
rently well  known  (doubtless  the  ancient  Gibeah), 
marked  by  a  pomegranate  tree — '*collis  Rimmon 
(hoc  enim  Gabaa  sonat,  ubi  arbor  malagranati  est) 
usque  ad  australera  plagam  Jemsalem."         [G.j 

RIMlfON  PA'BEZ  (pS  {OT :  *P«AM*^y  ♦a- 
p4s).  The  name  of  a  march-station  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20).  Rimmon  is  a  common 
name  of  locality.  The  latter  word  is  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  plural  fuiin  in  Baal-Pettizini,  **  Baal 
of  the  breaches."  Pei  haps  some  local  configui-ation, 
such  as  a  '*  ded,**  might  account  for  its  being  added. 
It  stands  between  Ritfamah  and  Libnah.  No  place 
now  known  has  been  identified  with  it.      [H.  H.] 

BIM'MON.  THE  ROCK  (lIB-in*  J^D : 

1^  irirpa  rov  'Ptfifi^w;  Joseph.  ir4rpa  *Poo:  petra 
CHJtu  vooabulum  est  Remmon;  pctm  Remmon). 
A  cliff  (such  seems  rather  the  force  of  the  Hebi-ew 
woiti  sela)  or  inaccessible  natural  fastness,  in  which 
the  six  hundred  BeDJamites  who  escaped  the  slaugh- 
ter  of  Gibeah  took  i^uge.  and  maintained  them- 
selves for  four  months  until  idleated  by  ihh  act  of 
the  general  body  of  the  tribes  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47, 
xxi.  13). 

It  n  described  as  in  the  '*  wild«')Des*'  (muf6ar), 
that  is,  the  wild  uncultivated  (though  not  unpix>- 
ductive)  country  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the 
central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on  which  (jibeah  was 
situated  —  between  them  and  the  Joi-dait  Valley. 


*  In  two  ont  of  its  four  occorrpnces,  ibe  article  la 
omitted  both  in  ttie  Uebrow  and  LXX. 


BINNAH 

Here  the  name  is  still  found  attached  to  a  village 
perdied  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  chalky  hill, 
visible  in  all  dii«ctions,  and  commanding  the  whole 
country  (Kob.  B,  R.  i.  440). 

The  hill  is  steep  and  naked,  the  white  limestone 
everywhere  protruding,  and  the  houses  clinging  to 
its  sides  and  forming  as  it  were  huge  steps.  On 
the  south  side  it  rises  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet  from  the  gi-eat  ravine  of  the  Wady  MtUydh ; 
while  ou  the  west  side  it  is  almost  equ^ly  isolateil 
by  a  a-oss  valley  of  gi-eat  depth  (Poi  ter,  HftndhK. 
211  \  Mr.  Finn,  in  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  345). 
In  position  it  is  (as  the  crow  flies)  3  miles  eai^t  of 
Bethel,  and  7  N.E.  of  Gibeiih  {TtUeil  el'Ful\. 
Thus  in  eveiy  pai-ticulai-  of  name,  character,  and 
situation  it  agrees  with  ihe  i^uiieroents  of  the  Rock 
Rimmon.  It  was  known  in  the  days  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  who  mention  it  {Ononxa^iioon,  '*  Rem- 
mon")— though  confounding  it  with  Rimmon  in 
Simeon — as  15  Roman  miles  northwards  from 
Jerusalem.  [G.J 

RING  (n^3D:   Sorr^XiOf:  onnu/tis).      Tiie 

ring  was  i-egarded  as  an  indispensable  article  of  .t 
Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  signet, 
and  even  owed  its  name  to  this  circumstance.  Hie 
term  icd^yaath  being  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
**  to  impress  a  seal."  It  was  hence  the  symbol  of 
authority,  and  as  such  was  presented  by  Phai-aoh 
to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  by  Ahasuerus  to  Hainan 
(Esth.  iii.  10),  by  Antiochus  to  Philip  (1  Mace.  vi. 
15),  and  by  Uie  &ther  to  the  prodigal  son  in  the 
paiuble  (Luke  xv.  22).  It  was  treasured  accordingly, 
and  became  a  proverbial  expi-ession  for  a  most  valueii 
object  (Jer.  xxii.  24;  Hngg.  ii,  23 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  11). 
Such  lings  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but  by 
women  (Is.  iii.  21 ;  Mishn.  Sahh,  6,  §3),  and  ai-e 
enumerated  among  the  ailicles  pre-^ented  by  men 
and  women  for  the  sei-vice  of  the  tibernacle  (Kx. 
XXXV.  22).  The  signet-ring  was  worn  on  the  right 
hand  (Jer.  /.  c).  We  may  conclude,  from  Ex. 
xxviii.  1 1,  that  tiie  rings  contained  a  stone  engiTiren 
with  H  device,  or  with  the  ownei's  name.  Numerous 
specimens  of  Egyptian  rings  have  been  discovered, 
most  of  them  made  of  gold,  very  massive,  and  con- 
taining either  a  scarabiieus  or  an  engraved  stone 
(Wilkin-son,  ii.  337).     The  number  of  rings  wont 
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by  the  Egyptians  was  truly  remarkable.  The  same 
profusion  was  exhibited  also  by  the  Greeks  and  Ho. 
mans,  particularly  by  men  {Diet,  of  Ant,  **  Rings  "  .. 
It  appears  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Apostolic  age;  for  in  Jam.  ii.  2,  a  ridi  man 
is  described  as  xpv<ro8aicr^Xiot,  meaning  not  simply 
"  with  a  ajold  ring,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  "  goUien- 
ringed"  (Tike  the  Xf^^^X*^Pt  "golden-handed"  of 
Lucian,  Timoni  20),  implying  equally  well  the  piv- 
sence  of  several  gold  rings.  For  the  term  gdlil^ 
rendered  "  ling"  in  Cant.  v.  14,  see  Ornambnts. 

[VV.  L.  B.] 
BIN'NAH    (r\V\ :     *Ayd  ;     Alex.   *?ayn&9^  : 

Rinna).  One  of  tlie  sons  of  Shimon  in  an  obscure 
and  fragmentary  genealogy  of  the  deaoendaiits  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).     In  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate 


RIPHATH 

Se  is  made  *'  the  ion  of  Hanan,"  Ben-hauan  being 
ihi»  tnaslated. 

BITHATHCnan:  "Pi^;  Alex. 'Pi^  in 

Chr. :  £ip^ath\  the  second  son  of  Corner,  and  the 

V'oth*r  of  Ashkeoaz  and  Togannah  (Gen.  x.  3). 

Tb«  Hebrvw  text  in  1   Chr.  L  6  gives  the  form 

r^-hath,*  bat  this  arises  out  of  a  clerical  error 

^iCIiiB^  to  that  which  gires  the  forms  Rodanim  and 

H^Jad  lor  Dodaaim  and  Hadar  (1  Chr.  i.  7,  50 ; 

'r«a.  xxxri.  39).     The  name  Riphath  occurs  only 

i:-  the  geoealogical  table,  and  henoe  there  is  little 

tv  ^de  OS  to  the  localitj  which  it  indicates.     The 

^icte  it&eif  has  been  rariously  identified  with  that 

>'*  the   Khipaean  nDoontaiiis  (Knobd),  the  river 

i.arfaa«  in  Bithjnia  (Bochart),  the  Rhibii,  a  people 

■  rz.z  eastward  of  the  Casfrian  Sea  (Scholthess), 

1.  d  the  Ripheans,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphla- 

^riuans  (JoMipb.  AiU,  i.  6,  §1).     This  last  view 

u  cn-taioly  bvoared  by  the  contiguity  of  Ash- 

•.^oaz  and  T<^armah.     The  weight  of  opinion  is, 

'Vr^er,    in  fitroar  of  the  Rhipaean  mountains, 

-hich  Koobd  {ITUAert.  p.  44)  identifies  etymo* 

t»rj*ally  and  gec^rapbically  with  the  Carpathian 

~i-^  in  tbe  N.E.  of  Dada.    The  attempt  of  that 

«^  .L?r  to  identify  Riphath  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls, 

.<.  rvidcctiy  based  on  the  assumption  that  .so  im- 

;<<rtuxt  a  race  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  the  table, 

laii  tnat  there  n  no  other  name  to  apply  to  them ; 

'ct  •«  bave  no  evidence  that  the  Gauls  were  for 

:;▼  k^igtheoed  period  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 

*t  tM  Carpathian  range.     The  Rhipaean  mountains 

t  vcc^vea  existed  more  in  the  imagination  of  the 

'T^ks  than  in  reality,  and  if  the  received  etymo- 

K-rj  of  that  name  (from  ^nroi,  '*  blasts  ")  be  correct, 

tW  crinridwMg  in  sound  with  Riphath  is  merely 

ML  -AeatMl,  and  no  connexion  can  be  held  to  exist 

Vvts»ii  tbe  names.     The  later  gec^raphers,  Pto- 

•  3T  .ja.  5,  §15,  19)  and  others,  placed  the  lihi- 

,■<!«:;  noge  where  no  range  really  exists,  viz.,  about 

'4^  ^ievated  groond  that  separates  the  basins  of  the 

rua:ae  sod  Baltic  seas.  [W.  L.  B.] 

RISSAH  (niri:  'Petro-d:  i2eaa).    The  name, 

-.'.cDol  with  the  word  which  signiiies  "  a  woim," 

«  i.al  of  a  nsarch-station  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 

.alii  21,  2*2).     It  lies,  as  there  given,  between 

'  J  ^  and  Kehelathah,  and  has  been  considered 

''^L-^,  s.  r. ..  identical  with  Rasa  in  the' Peutmg. 

.'.tvr^  $2  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elah),  and 

.  -^  Sides  M>uth  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however, 

.-un  t.W  Ti^ira  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  15,  §2). 

N<:  *iU  has  been  identified  with  liiisah.      [U.  H.J 

BITH'MAH  (nOnn :  'Patfa/ia:  Rethma).  The 

''>x«  of  a  mardi-station  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 

i:t.  18,  19;.     It  stands  there  next  to  Hnzeroth 

'\uvjxr[f\\t  and  probably  lay  in  a  N.E.  direction 

r  that  spot,  but  no  place  now  known  has  been 

".t.tied  with  it.     The  name  is  probably  connected 

s — 

'-''■  Lri'\  Arab.  ^j»  commonly  rendered  **juni- 

•*.*  ^ifit  nMire  correctly  •*  broom."     It  carries  the 
'rvtivc  n,  oommon  in  names  of  locality,  and 
>'3d  especially  among  many  in  the  catalogue  of 
>x.ixiiii.  [H.  H.] 

BHTEB.     la  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the 
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word,  viz.  for  a  perennial  stream  of  considerable 
size,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  have  probably  never 
seen  one.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Litany,  the  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  either 
entirely  dried  up  in  tiie  summer  montlis,  and  con- 
vei-ted  into  hot  lanes  of  glaiing  stones,  or  else  r»> 
duoed  to  very  small  streamlets  deeply  sank  in  a 
narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from  view  by  a  dense 
growth  of  shrubs. 

The  cause  of  this  is  twofoki :  on  the  one  hand 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  —  a  central  mass 
of  highland  descending  on  each  side  to  a  lower 
level,  and  on  the  other  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
climate  during  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ancient  times  the  country  was  more  wooaed 
than  it  now  is,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  evapo- 
ration was  less,  and  the  sti^eams  more  frequent :  yet 
this  cannot  have  made  any  very  matei'ial  difl'erence 
in  the  permanence  of  the  water  in  the  thousands 
of  valleys  which  divide  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

For  the  various  aspects  of  the  streams  of  the 
country  which  such  conditions  inevitably  produced, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  had  very  exact  terms,  which 
they  employed  habitually  with  much  precision. 

1.  For  the  pei-ennial  river,  iVdAdr(in3).  Possibly 

used  of  the  Jordan  in  Ps.  Ixri.  6,  Ixxiv.  15  ;  of  the 
great  Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian  riven  generally 
in  Gen.  ii.  10 ;  Ex.  vii.  19 ;  2  K.  xvii.  6 ;  Ez.  iii.  15, 
&c.  But  with  the  definite  article,  han-Nahar, 
"  the  river,"  it  signifies  invariably  the  Euphnites 
(Gen.  xxxi.  21;  Ex.  xxiii.  31;  Num.  xxiv.  6; 
2  Sam.  X.  16,  &c.  &c.).  With  a  few  exceptions 
(Josh.  i.  4,  xxir.  2,  14,  15;  Is.  lix.  19 ;  Ez.  xxxi. 
15),  ndhdr  Is  uniformly  rendered  "  river  **  in  our 
veision,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  nerer  applied  to 
the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine. 

2.  The  teim  for  these  is  nachal  pn^)*  for  which 

our  translators  have  used  promiscuously,  and  some- 
times  almoht  alteniately,  "  valley,"  •'  bj-ook,"  and 
"  river."  Thus  the  "  brook  "  and  the  *'  valley  '* 
of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  23  and  xxxii.  9) ;  the  *•  val- 
ley," the  "  bi-ook,"  and  the  **  river  "  Zei-ed  (Num. 
xxi.  12;  Deut.  ii.  13;  Am.  vi.  14);  the  ••brook" 
and  the  '*  river  **  of  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  23 ;  Deut. 
ii.  37),  of  Amon  (Num.  xxi.  14 ;  Deut.  ii.  24),  of 
Kishon  (Judg.  I  v.  7 ;  1  K.  xviii.  40).  Compare 
also  Deut.  iii.  16,  &c.^ 

Neither  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  in- 
tended; but  the  term  •' brook"  is  peculiaily  un- 
happy, since  the  pastoral  idea  which  it  conveys  is 
quite  at  vai-iance  with  the  general  character  of 
the  wadys  of  Palestine.  Many  of  these  ai'e  deep 
abrupt  chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far  removed 
from  that  <^  an  English  brook.  For  example,  the 
Amon  forces  its  way  through  a  ravine  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the 
top.  The  Wady  Zerka,  probably  the  Jabbok,  which 
Jacob  was  so  anxious  to  interpose  between  his  family 
nnd  Esau,  is  equally  unlike  the  quiet  "  meadowy 
brook  "  with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  those 
which  aie  not  so  abrupt  and  savage  are  in  their  width, 
their  irregularity,  their  forlorn  arid  look  when  the 
ton^ent  has  subsidt'd,  utterly  unlike  **  bixwks."   Un- 

<>  Jerome,  in  bis  QwuttioneM  in  Genaim,  xxvl.  19, 
draws  the  following  carlouii  distinction  between  a  valley 
and  a  torrent :  "  £t  kic  pro  valle  torrtns  $criplu$  ett, 
nunquam  emm  in  valU  inveniiwr  puUut  aquae  vicoc." 
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fortuDaiely  our  language  does  not  contain  anj  single 
woitl  which  has  botii  the  meanings  of  the  Hebi*ew 
nachal  and  its  Arabic  equivalent  ujody,  which  can 
be  used  at  once  for  a  dry  valley  and  for  the  stream 
which  occasionally  flows  through  it.  Ainsworth, 
in  his  Annotations  (on  Num.  xiii.  23),  says  that 
**  bourne  "  h^  both  meanings;  but  *'  bourne"  is  now 
obsolete  in  English,  though  still  in  use  in  Scotland, 
where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country^  the  **  bums  "  paiiake  of  the  nature  of  the 
icadys  of  P^estine  in  the  in-egularity  of  their  flow. 
111*.  Burton  {Oeog.  Joum.  xxiv.  209)  adopts  the 
Italian  fiumara.  Others  have  proposed  the  Indian 
term  nulioh, — The  double  application  of  the  Hebrew 
nachal  is  evident  in  1  K.  xvii.  3,  whei-e  Elijah  is 
commanded  to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  nachai 
Cherith  and  to  drink  of  the  nichaL 

3.  YeSr  {'iitVjt  a  woixi  of  Egyptian  origin 

(see  Gesen.  Thes'.  558),  applied  to  the  Nile  only, 
and,  in  the  plui-al,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to 
streams  having  a  connexion  with  that  counti-y.  It 
is  the  word  employed  for  the  Nile  in  Oenesis  and 
Exodus,  and  is  rendered  by  our  ti^anslators  **  the 
river,"  except  in  the  following  passages,  Jer.  xlvi. 
7,  8 ;  Am.  viii.  8,  ix.  5,  where  they  substitute  **  a 
ilood  " — ^much  to  the  detriment  of  the  prophet's 
metaphor.    [See  Nile,  vd.  ii.  p.  539  6.] 

4.  Y^Abai  (/3-V),  irom  a  root  signifying  tmnult 

or  fulness,  occurs  onlr  six  times,  in  four  of  which 
it  is  rendered  "  river,    viz.  Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  Dan.  viii. 

2,  3,  6. 

5.  Pehg  (3^S),  from  an  uncertain  i*oot,  probably 

connected  with  the  idea  of  the  division  of  the  land 
for  inigation,  is  translated  **  river "  in  Ps.  i.  3, 
Ixv.  9 ;  Is.  XXX.  25 ;  Job  xx.  17.  Elsewhere  it  is 
rendered  ** stream"  (Ps.  xlvi.  4),  and  in  Judg.  v. 
15,  16,  **  divisions,"  where  the  allusion  is  probably 
to  the  artificial  streams  with  which  the  pastoral 
and  agricultui-al  country  of  Reuben  was  inigated 
(Ewald,  Dichter,  i.  129;  Gesen.  Thes,  11036). 

6.  Aphtk  (p^DK).  This  appears  to  be  used  with- 
out any  clearly  distinctive  meaning.  It  is  probablj 
fi-om  a  root  signifying  strength  or  force,  and  may 
signify  any  rush  or  body  of  water.  It  is  translated 
"  river  "  in  a  few  passages : — Cant.  v.  1 2 ;  Ex.  vi. 

3,  xxxi.  12,  xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  13,  xxxv.  8,  xxx^n.  4, 
6;  Joel  i.  20,  iii.  18.  In  Ps.  cxxvi.  4  the  allusion 
is  to  temporary  streams  in  the  dry  regions  of  the 
"south."  [G.] 

RIVER  OP  EGYPT.  Two  Hebrew  teiins 
are  thus  rendei'ed  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  DpyO  ^ni  :    woTO/ikj  Klyinrrov :  fiwoius 

AegypU  (Gen.  xv.  18),  "  the  river  of  Egypt," 
that  is,  the  Nile,  and  here — ^as  the  western  border 
of  the  Promised  Land,  of  which  the  eastern  border 
was  Euphrates — the  Pelusiac  or  easternmost  biandi. 

2.  DJ^yp  /Hi :  x'*M<'^P®''*  hly^wroVf  4>dpay^ 
Aiy^iTTOVt  TOTOfAs  Aly^wroVf  'PivoKSpoupa,  pi. : 
torrens  Aegypti,  rims  Aegypti  (Num.  xxxiv.  5; 
Josh.  XV.  4,47;  1  K.  viii.  65  ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7 ;  Is.  xxvii. 
12,  in  the  last  passage  translated  "  the  stieam  of 
Egypt").  It  is  the  common  opinion  tliat  tliis 
second  teim  designates  a  desert  stream  on  the 
boitier  of  Egypt,  still  occasionally  flowing  in  the 
valley  called  Wadi-l-'Ai^eesh.  The  centre  of  the 
valley  is  occupied  by  tlie  bed  of  this  torrent,  which 
only  flows  after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  desert  valleys. 
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The  correctness  of  this  opinion  can  only  be  decided 
by  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  which  th« 
tei-m  occurs,  for  the  andent  tranuations  do  not  aid 
us.  When  they  were  made  thera  must  have  been 
great  tmoertainty  on  the  subject.  In  the  LXX. 
the  term  is  translated  by  two  literal  meanings,  or 

perhaps  three,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  711^  can 

be  rendered  '^  river,"  and  is  once  repi^esented  by 
Rhiiiooorura  (or  Rhinooolura),  the  name  of  a  town 
on  the  ooast,  near  the  W^i-I-'Areesh,  to  which  the 
modem  El-'Areesh  has  succeeded. 

This  stream  is  firat  mentioned  as  the  point  wheiY 
the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  I^nd  touched 
the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  its  western  border 
(Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  Next  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  the 
aame  position  with  reference  to  the  prescribed  bor* 
ders  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4),  and  as 
beyond  Gaza  and  its  territoiy,  the  westernmost  of  th« 
Philistine  cities  (47).  In  the  later  history  we  find 
Solomon's  kingdom  extending  "from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt"  (IK.  viii. 
65),  and  Egypt  limited  in  the  same  manner  where 
the  loss  of  the  eastern  provinces  is  mentioned: 
"  And  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more 
out  of  his  land :  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates 
all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt "  (2  K. 
xxiv.  7).  In  Isaiah  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as 
forming  one  boundaiy  of  the  Israelite  t«nitory, 
Euphrates  being  the  other,  *'fi'om  the  channel  of 
the  river  unto  the  stream  of  Egypt"  (xxvii.  12}, 
appearing  to  correspond  to  the  Umits  promised  to 
Abraham. 

In  certain  parallel  passages  the  Nile  is  distinctly 
specified  instead  of  "  the  Nachal  of>  Egypt."  In 
the  promise  to  Abi-aham,  the  Nile,  *'  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  is  mentioned  with  Euphrates  as  bound- 
ing the  land  in  which  he  then  was,  and  which  was 
promised  to  his  posterity  (Gen.  xv.  18).  Still  more 
unmistakeably  is  Shihor,  which  is  always  the  Nile, 
spoken  of  as  a  border  of  the  land,  in  Joshua's  de- 
scription of  the  tenitoiy  yet  to  be  conquered: 
*'  This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  remaineth :  all  the 
regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri,  from  tlie 
Sihor,  which  [is]  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  bor- 
ders of  Ekron  noiihward,  [which]  is  counted  to  the 
Canaanite"  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3). 

It  must  be  observed  that  ^e  distinctive  character 
of  the  name,  *'  Nachal  cf  Egypt,"  as  has  ibeen  well 
suggested  to  us,  almost  forbids  our  supposing  an 
insignificant  stream  to  be  intended ;  although  such 
a  stream  might  be  of  importance  from  position  as 
^rming  the  boundary. 

If  we  infer  that  the  Nachal  of  Egypt  is  the  Nile* 
we  have  to  consider  the  geographiod  consequences, 
and  to  oompai-e  the  name  with  known  names  of  the 
Nile.  Of  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  castemmost, 
or  Pelusiac,  would  neoessaiily  be  the  one  intended. 
On  looking  at  the  map  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
Philistine  tenitoiy  should  ever  have  extended  so  far : 
the  Wadi-l-'Are«th  is  distant  from  Gaxa,  the  mo»t 
western  of  the  Philistine  towns ;  but  Pelusium*  at 
the  mouth  and  most  eastern  poit  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch,  is  veiy  remote.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  tiuct  from  Gaxa  to  Pelu- 
sium  is  a  desert  that  could  never  Iiave  been  culti- 
\*ated,  or  indeed  inhabited  by  a  settled  population, 
and  was  probably  only  held  in  the  period  to  which 
we  refer  by  maiauding  Arab  tribes,  which  may 
well  have  been  tributary  to  the  i'hilisUnes,  for 
they  must  have  been  tributary  to  them  or  to  the 
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EgjptiaBS,  «n  aoooont  of  their  isolntcd  ]tO0itioo 
iod  tW  stoiUtT  of  the  oountry,  though  no  doubt 
mtmtaining  a  half-indepeodence.*  All  doubt  on 
thio  pMfit  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  hj  a  passage,  in  a 
b  ^foeijphic  inscription  of  Sethee  I.,  head  of  the 
1.2th  djnastj,  B.C.  dr.  1340,  on  tlie  north  wall 
€■:'  the  great  temple  of  El-Kamak,  which  mentions 
"the  fbregners  of  the  SHASU  from  the  fort  of 
.  \}:L'  to  the  land  of  KANAN  A  "  (SHASU  SHA'A 
i3f  SHTEM  EN  TARU  ER  PA-KAN*A^'A, 
't;ni$r9ch,  Geogr,  Intcftr.  i.  p.  261,  No.  1265,  pi. 
lirii. }.  The  identilicatioD  of  *•  the  fort  of  TARU  " 
vita  anj  pboe  mentioned  bj  the  Greek  and  Latin 
t^^C^aphen  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accom* 
pu^h^d.  It  af^wara,  from  the  bas-relief,  represent* 
c£  the  return  of  Sethee  I.  to  Egypt  from  an  eastern 
'xpedhioB,  near  the  inscription  just  mentioned, 
to  have  been  between  a  Leoutopolis  and  a  bianch  of 
the  Nile,  or  perhaps  canal,  on  the  west  side  of 
vbkh  it  was  situate,  coronoauding  a  bridge  (Ibid. 
Xc.  1266,  pL  xlviii.).  The  Leoutopolis  is  either 
tils  c^Mtal  of  the  Leontopolite  Nome,  or  a  town  in 
:bc  Heliopolite  Nome  mentioned  by  Jo!>ephus  {Ant, 
i^iu  3,  §1).  In  the  former  case  the  stream  would 
f?obaUy  be  the  Tanitic  branch,  or  perhaps  the  I'e- 
k^e  ;  in  the  latter,  perhaps  the  Canal  of  the  Red 
*Va.  We  prefer  the  first  Leoutopolis,  but  no  iden- 
tiaoSioQ  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  SHASU  at 
tiiN  time  extended  from  Canaan  to  the  east  of  the 
i^ta  /see  co  the  whole  subject  Geogr,  Inschr.  i. 
K».  -:6»>-266.  iii.  pp.  20,  21). 

E^ypt,  therefore,  in  its  most  flourisliing  period, 
r^dkitiy  extended  no  further  than  the  east  of  the 
MtjL  its  eastern  boundary  being  probably  the  Pe- 
i^^bc  braochf  the  territory  of  the  SHASU,  an  Arab 
LAtioQ  or  tribe,  lyin^  between  Egypt  and  Canaan.  It 
cu^U  be  supposed  that  at  this  time  the  SHASU  had 
L  jJr  an  inroad  into  Eg3rpt,  but  it  must  be  lemem- 
Wy-i  tlat  in  the  latter  period  of  tlie  kiugs  of  Judah, 
ffid  during  the  classical  period,  Pelusium  was  the 
t«T  of  Egypt  on  this  side.  The  Philistines,  in  the 
tiiae  of  their  greatest  yower,  which  appears  to  have 
'•«j  ojctonpontry  with  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
cay  well  be  supposed  to  have  i educed  the  Arabs  of 
twft  aeutial  territory  to  the  condition  of  tributaries, 
sr  liocbdess  was  also  done  by  tlie  Phaiaohs. 

It  miiait  be  remembered  that  the  specification  of 
\  certain  boundary  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
tfa*  actual  lands  of  a  state  extended  so  far;  the 
.^•t  of  its  sway  is  sometimes  rather  to  be  under- 
stood. Solomon  ruled  as  tributaries  all  the  king- 
<J<o>  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  land  of  the 
1  :n.Mines  and  tlie  border  of  Egypt,  when  the  Land 
'-'  PrDOLsc  appears  to   have   been  hiily  oa^upied 

*  H«3«lociis»  wboae  soooaot  is  ratber  oliscure,  says  that 
*rm  nmnida  to  the  bordei^  of  the  city  Cody  tls  (pruhably 
C-fs»')  the  ooontry  belonged  to  the  Palaestlne  Syrians; 
fr-*!iGMlyt£«  to  Jerijsua,  to  the  Arabian  king;  then  to  the 
'^riKma^n,  a*  Car  as  UdceSerbonis,  ni'ar  Mount  Castas. 
A  iMkx  i^prbuiiis,  Egypt  began,  i'be  eastern  extremity 
i  Lake  Srrbtmls  is  aumewfaat  to  tlie  westward  of  Rhlno- 
•  -an.  and  If oont  Caaiiis  Is  more  than  balfway  from  the 
•u^  lo  f^rlnatimi.    As  Herodotus  afterwards  states  more 

'-r^lf  that  trvm  Jenysus  to  "  Lake  Serbonis  and  Mount 
.^  W  was  three  days*  Journey  through  a  desert  without 
« jrrT.  be  *■%  idently  makes  Motmt  CWsius  nuirk  the  western 
■•ao^vy  of  tbe  (Syrians;  for  although  the  podtlun  of 
hejmi  is  oocertain,  tbe  wliole  distance  from  Gaxa  (and 
/  ^aiTtb  be  not  Uaxa,  we  cannot  extend  the  Arabian  ter- 
rjrj  fanbcr  cast)  does  not  greatly  exceed  three  days' 
)mntf  (ill  S.  See  Rawlbuon's  edit.  it.  39S-400).  If  we 
•^fcGh|K.%itstt's  Identifications  of  Pelusium  and  Mount 
'jKait  «t  mot  place  them  mnch  nearer  together,  and 
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(1  K.  ir.  21,  comp.  24).  When,  therefore,  it  is 
specified  that  the  Philistine  territory  as  far  as  the 
Nachal-Mizraim  remained  to  be  taken,  it  need  scarcely 
be  infen  ed  that  the  territory  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
Israelites  Wiis  to  extend  so  far,  and  this  stieam's 
being  an  actual  boundary  of  a  tribe  may  be  explained 
on  the  same  principle. 

If,  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think  that 
the  Kachal-Miziaim  is  the  W&di-l-'Aree.sh,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  name  Shihor  is  also  applied  to  the 
latter,  although  el^iewhere  designating  the  Nile,^  for 
we  have  seen  that  Nachal-l^lizraim  and  Shihor  ai'e 
used  intercliangeably  to  designate  a  stream  on  the 
border  of  the  Promised  Land.  This  difficultv  seems  to 
overthrow  the  common  opinion.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  in  Joshua  xiil.  3,  Shihor  has  the 
article,  as  though  actiuilly  or  originally  an  appella- 
tive, the  former  seeming  to  be  the  more  obvious 
inference  from  the  context.     [SiiluOR  OF  Eqypt  ; 

SlHOR.] 

The  word  Kachal  may  be  cited  on  either  side. 
Certainly  in  Hebrew  it  is  rather  used  for  a  torrent 
or  stream  than  for  a  river;  but  the  name  Nadial- 
Iklizraim  may  come  from  a  lost  dialect,  and  the 

parallel  Arabic  word  wadee,  iS^S^t  though  ordi- 

narily  used  for  valleys  and  their  winter-torrents, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Wddi-l-'Areesh  itself,  has  been 
employed  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain  for  true  rivers,  the 
Guadalquivir,  &c.  It  mny,  however,  be  suggested, 
that  in  Nachal-MiziTiim  we  have  the  ancient  form 
of  the  Neel-Misr  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  Nachal  was 
adopted  from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  the  orisrinnl 
of  NcZXos.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  NclAot 
is  held  to  be  of  Iranian  origin.  The  answer  to  thic 
is,  that  we  Hnd  Javan,  we  will  not  say  the  lonians, 
called  by  the  very  name,  HANEN,  used  in  the 
Rosetta  Stone  for  **  Greek"  (SHAKE  KN  HANEN, 
TOI2  TE  EAAHNIKOI2  TPAMMASIN),  in  the 
lists  of  countries  and  nations,  or  tribes,  conquered 
by,  or  subject  to,  the  Pharaohs,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Amenoph  III.,  B.C.  cir.  "1400.*  An  Iranian 
and  even  a  Greek  connexion  with  Egypt  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  is  therefoie  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  impossibility.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable, that  the  word  NctAo;  does  not  occur  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  though  it  were  not  of 
Sanskrit  origin,  but  derived  from  the  Egyptians  or 
Phoenicians. 

Brugsch  compares  the  Egyptian  MUAW  EN 
KEM  **  Water  of  Egypt,"  meiitioned  in  the  phrase 
**  From  the  water  of  Kgypt  as  far  as  NEHEREEN 
[Mesopotamia]  inclusive,"  but  there  is  no  internal 

the  latter  for  to  the  west  of  the  usual  supposed  place 
(SiK,  town).  But  in  this  case  Herndotus  would  intend 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Serbonis,  which  seems 
unlikely. 

b  There  Is  a  Shihor-liboath  In  the  north  of  Palestine, 
mentioned  in  Joshua  (xlx.  26),  and  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  Belus,  If  Its  name  signify  "  the  river  of  glass."  But 
wc  have  no  ground  for  giving  Shihor  the  signification 

\  "  river ;"  and  when  the  connexion  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
doubtless  of  the  PhociiKian  und  other  colonisu  of  north- 
eastern Egypt,  with  the  mannfactiMPe  of  glass  is  remem- 
bered, it  seems  more  likely  that  Shihor-Ubnath  was  named 
from  tbe  Nile. 

«  We  agree  with  I>rpsins  hi  this  Identification  (Teber 
der  Xamtn  der  lonier  cu^f  den  Atg.  penkm^ilemy  KSnigL 
Akad.  Berlin).  His  views  have,  nowever,  been  com- 
bated by  Bunsen  {Egypt »  Place,  lU.  603-606).  Brugsch 

]  {Geogr.  fnschr.  11.  p.  19,  pL  xlll.  no.  2),  and  De  Itotige 
(Tambeau  d'Akmett  p.  43). 
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evidence  in  fiivour  of  his  <»njeciaral  identification 
with  the  stream  of  W4di-l-'Areesh  {Geog.  Inschr, 
i.  54,  55,  pi.  vii.  no.  303).  [H.  S.  P.] 

RIZ'PAH  Cnari  •  'P**'^^*  an^  'P«W«  •  Jo- 
seph. *Pai4r^:  Resphd),  concubine  to  king  Saul, 
and  mother  of  his  two  sons  Ai-moni  and  Mephi- 
bosheth.  Like  many  others  of  the  prominent  female 
characters  of  the  Old  Testament — Ruth,  Rahab, 
Jezebel,  &c. — Kizpah  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
foreigner,  a  Hivite,  descended  from  one  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  that  nation,  Ajah  or  Aiah,*  son 
of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fame  are  preserved  in 
the  Ishmaelite  record  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  If  this  be  the 
case,  Saul  was  commencing  a  pi'actioe,  which  seems 
with  subsequent  kings  to  have  grown  almost  into  a 
rule,  of  choosing  non-Israelite  women  for  their  in- 
ferior wives.  Ihivid's  intrigue  with  Bathsheba,  or 
Bath-shua,  the  wife  of  a  Hittite,  and  possibly 
herself  a  Canaanitess,**  is  perhaps  not  a  case  in 
point ;  but  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, seem  to  have  had  their  harems  filled  with 
foreign  women. 

Afler  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupation  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines, 
Rizpoh  accompanied  the  other  inmates  of  the  royal 
family  to  their  new  residence  at  Mahanaim  ;  and  it 
is  here  that  her  name  is  fii-st  introduced  to  us  as 
the  subject  of  an  accusation  levelled  at  Abner  by 
Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  a  piece  of  spite  which 
led  first  to  Abner's  death  through  Joab's  treachery, 
aud  ultimately  to  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth  himself. 
The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false — and  from 
Abner's  vehement  denial  we  should  naturally  con- 
clude that  it  was  false — involved  more  than  meets 
the  ear  of  a  modem  and  English  reader.  For  amongst 
the  Israelites  it  was  considered  "  as  a  step  to  the 
throne  to  have  connexion  with  the  widow  or  the 
mistress  of  the  deceased  king."  (See  Michaelis, 
Law9  of  Moses,  art.  54.)  It  therefore  amounted 
to  an  insinuation  that  Abner  was  about  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  throne. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic 
Rtory  which  has  nuide  her  one  of  the  most  familiar 
objects  to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8-11).  Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and 
endurance  with  which  the  mother  watched  over  the 
bodies  of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to  save 
them  from  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the 

*  The  Sjriao-Peabito  and  Arabic  Versions,  in  2  Sam. 
Iii.,  read  Ana  for  Alab— the  name  of  another  ancient 
Hivite,  tlie  brother  of  AJab,  and  equally  the  son  of  Zibeoo. 
liut  it  is  not  fair  to  lay  much  stress  on  this,  as  it  nay  be 
only  the  error— easily  made— of  a  careless  transcriber ;  or 
of  one  so  familiar  with  the  andent  names  as  to  havi  con- 
founded one  with  the  other. 

b  Oomp.  Oen.  xxzvlU.,  where  the  "danghtcr  of  Shoa." 
the  CanaanitesB,  should  really  be  Bath-shua. 

a  Saul  was  probably  bom  at  Zelah,  where  Kish's  se- 
palchre,  and  therefore  his  home,  was  situated.   [Zklab.} 

*  Tna,  2  Sam.  xxL  6.  *  plf  iT,  Xat-Sak. 
'  !•  <7I  ;  dpvoyq,  apvayfuira;  ftipinae. 

2.  pnS,  from  p^B,  "break;"  dJucui;  dilaceratio, 

3.  ife?.  from  178^.  "waste;"  SActfpov ;  rapi$tae. 

4.  Zh^  ;    wpovoiiii ;    praeda  ;     •*  prey,"    *  spoil" 

[BOOTT.]^'' 

(2).  Robber: — 

1.  TT13.  pari  from  TT21,  "rob;"  wpovoumtufi  voMtana. 

2.  f*")B.  part,  of  jnS.  "  break ;"   Ao(^4«  ;   fcUro ; 
Mic.  U.  \3^"  breaker." 


whole  of  the  ancient  woiM  (see  Pa.  Ixzix.  2 ;  Hem. 
77.  i.  4,  5,  &c.  &c.).    But  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  ordinary  conception  of  the  scene  is  accurate. 
The  seven  victims  were  not,  as  the  A.  V.  implies, 
"  hung ;"  they  were  crucified.     The  aeven  cnsut 
were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top  of  the  sacred 
hill  of  Gibeah ;  the  hill  which,  though  not  Saal'i 
native  place,'  was  throu^  his  long  residence  there 
60  identified  with  him  as  to  retain  hia  name  to  tU 
latest  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  (1  Sam.  xi.  4, 
&C.,  and  see  Joseph.  B.  J,  v.  2,  §1).    The  whole 
or  part  of  this  hiU  seems  at  the  time  of  this  oocq> 
rence  to  have  been  in  some  special  manner  '  dedicated 
to  Jehovah,  possibly  the  spot  on  which  Ahiah  the 
priest  had  deposited  the  Ark  when  he  took  refuge  in 
Gibeah  during  the  Philistine  war  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  18). 
The  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of 
borley-harvest — the  sacred  and  festal  time  of  the  I 
Paasover — and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer  sun  I 
they  hung  till  the  fidl  of  the  periodical  rain  in  | 
October.     During  the  whole  of  that  time  Rixpnh 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the 
bodies  of  her  sons  were  exposed :  the  Mater  ikdorotfjy  1 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  the  ancient  , 
dispensation.     She  had  no  tent  to  shelter  her  fnaa 
the  scorching  sun  which  beats  on  that  open  spot 
nil  day,  or  from  the  drenching  dews  at  night,  bnt 
she  spread  on  the  rocky  floor  the  thick  mounii^ 
garment  of  black  sackcloth  *  which  as  a  widow  she 
wore,  and  crouching  there  ahe  watched  that  neither 
vulture  nor  jackal  should  molest  the  bodies.    We 
may  surely  be  justified  in  applying  to  Rizpah  the 
words  with  which  another  act  of  womanly  kindness 
was  commended,  and  may  say,  that  **  wheresoever  the 
Bible  shall  go,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman 
hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her."      [G.] 

BOAD.  This  woiti  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Authorised  Vei'sion  of  the  Bible,  viz.  in  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ** raid" 

or  **  inroad,*'  the  Hebrew  wonl  (td^fi)  being  else- 
where (e,  g.  ver.  8,  xxiii.  27^  zxx.  1,  14,  &c.)  ren- 
dered "  invade"  and  "  invasion." 

A  Road  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach  to 
the  term  is  expressed  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  way  "  and 
"  path."  [G.] 

BOBBEBT.'  Whether  in  the  lai|^  sense  of 
plunder,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft,  sys- 

3.  D^tpV,  JobxvtlL9;84^iYtf;n(i».  TarKnm,with 
A.  v.,  has  **  robbers ;"  but  It  is  most  commonly  rendered 
as  LXX,  Job  V.  5.  tUienta. 

A.  I^B^;  kgoriti  UUn:  from  118^,  -waste.'* 

6.  nob^ ;  ix9pAs ;  dertpieiu ;  A  V.  "  spoiler." 
6.  3|| ;  lOiiwmKiMi  A.  V.  *•  thief." 
(3.)  Rob:— 

1.  TtS  ;  liafiwii^  i  depopudor, 

2.  /T3  ;  •^aipitt ;  victenter  cutfero. 

3.  I^y,  ■  return,"  "  repeat ;"  henoe  ta  PL  snmmnd, 
circumvent  (Ps.  cxix.  61);  ««pivAaunf ru ;  arcwmplgrtt ; 
usually  ai&rm.  reiterate  assertions  (Gcs.  p.  99f ). 

4.  f ^^,  "cover."  -hide;"  impvi^w ;  t^ffigo  {Get. 
p.  1190). 

5.  HDC^;  6tapira^;  dtnjno. 

6.  DDB^  (same  as  last) ;  wftovofuvm ;  deprcudor 

7.  3^)1;  KA^»n»;/Mror;  A.V.  "stual.** 


,  „  i«d,  robberj  hu  trtr  hum 
»  juiaa^  BoployiMnls  of  the  tumwl  tribes  of 
thr  Eut.  From  the  time  of  Ishnael  to  the  pi»c>m 
^r.  tat  Bslouin  hu  been  ■  "  viJd  nun,"  and  c 
TnUrt  lij  tfide,  and  to  etrvj  out  hii  objects  lufr 
■«/jUj,  »  lir  fiwii  being  HMetoed  disEiaceful,  ii 
TB.-uded  H  in  the  lii^e^t  iefftt  creditable  (Gen, 
iTi.  li;  Bupckhinlt,  Xotei  on  Btd.  i,  137.  157). 

c-ancter,  bat  distingiii«bod  by  the  eiaptiouBl  tea- 
^r&  bdongiug  to  io  prindpai  acFur,  i»  swn  i 
iWii-fcniy  of  iMrid  (]  Sam.  uri.  6-12), 
■liict  ilw  we  may  &irlj  compan  Horn.  7i.  K. 
-'»J,  JE.  Predatory  tnnndi  on  a  large  scale  are 
>«  in  the  ioniiiioiii  of  the  Sabaeani  aod  Chal- 
Miuto  the  property  of  Job  (Job  i.  15,  17) ;  the 
■rrnae  onplfd  villi  plunder  of  Simeon  and  Levi 
''mi.  iiiiv.  ii,  U9j ;  tbe  repilali  of  the  HebniTB 
'P«  the  Midiaiiile  (Num.  mi  32-54),  and  the 
^»Bt  and  oflea  pffoloDged  iQTiuioaB  of  "  apoilera  " 
-4«D  the  Iinidite*,  together  with  thdr  repriaile, 
iiiihf  bw  period  of  the  Judges  and  Kings  (Judv. 
-.  14.  ri.  3.  < ;  1  Sam,  xi..  iv. ;  2  Sun.  viii..  «. ; 
-  K.T.2;  1  Chr.  t.  10,  18-33).  Individiioi  in- 
itmi,  indirstii^  an  umettled  state  of  the  country 

•>:i "  of  the  Dwa  of  :4echem  (Judg.  ii.  25),  ud 
''I-  Dbouutain  letjcats  of  DaFid  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
bm.  lu  bll  of  HKhilah,  aad  the  wilderness  of 
tliqi.  ind  bis  abode  in  Ziklag,  inpsded  atid  plun- 
W-d  m  like  nunner  by  the  AmaleJiita  (I  Main. 
n-i.l,2,iiiii.  19-25.  iiTi.l,iiTii.  6-10,  III.  II. 
.Soilu  disorder  in  tbe  country,  complained  of 
nm  Ihu  ooce  by  the  propheta  (Hos.  iv.  2,  ri. 
•■  "  -    =■    ■■■    continued  more  or  less  through 


I  vaiian,  in  accepting  moiMy  in  lednnptjon  ol 
'.siiumt,  produced  those  liinnidBble  bunds  ol 
'iirn,  so  Silly  mlltcted  and  with  lo  much  dilfi- 
rjir  silidosl,  who  fouod  shelter  in  the  caves  o[ 
fiML-ni  sod  .'^yria,  and  who  infeiled  the  country 
— a  a  tbe  tioie  of  our  Lord,  almost  to  tbe  \ay 
;ii»  rf  Jenajem  (l.uke  i.  30;  Acts  v.  36,  37, 
-i.3e  )  [JcDAS  or  GaLiLiiE;  Caves.]  in  the 
ut^  Uatoiy  also  of  tbe  country  the  mbberi.  or 
'^-T:.i<fHher  with  their  lender,  John  of  Gischaln. 
'.und  s  (snqicoBui  part  (Joseph,  B.  J.  iv.  2,  §1 ; 


J.  He  who  stole  and  killtd  an  01  or  a  sheep,  wu 
nam  fire  oxen  for  the  oi,  and  four  sheep  for  the 

-   If  tbe  Btalen  mima]  wu  Iband  aliie  the  thief 

If  a  man  wu  found  stealing  in  a  dwelling 
•x  U  night,  and  wu  killed  in  the  act,  tbe  homi- 
'  >9  bM  held  guilty  of  murder. 
V  Ii'  the  act  was  rammitted  during  daylight,  the 

avery. 


'  tbe  thief  could  not  be  found,  the  muter  o 
Be  was  to  be  eumined  before  the  judges. 
''  SB  animal   given  in  cbaijt  lo  a  man  ti 
31  Oolen  Irmn  him,  ■'.  «.  tluwigh  his  n^li 
If  wis  la  make  ralitution  to  the  owner 
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There  seems  no  mwo  lo  suppoM  that  the  law 
indtnrent  any  alteration   in   Solomon' 


the  full  amount,  and  for  this  pur- 
pOH,  even  give  nil  the  aulutance  of  his  house,  and 
thus  in  case  of  failure  be  liable  luervitude  (Hi- 
chaelis.  £aM»o/ifo*e«,§2e*}.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  Berthean  on  Prov.  vi.;  and  Kdl.  Arch.  Hebr. 
§154. — Han4teeliDg  waF  punishable  with  denlh 
(El.  lii.  16;  Dent.  i.iv.  7).-lnTasion  of  right  in 
land  was  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  iiyii.  17;  Is.  v. 
8;  Micii.  21. 

The  question  of  sacrilege  does  not  pioperly  come 
wilhln  thehcope  of  the  present  article.  [H.  W.  P.] 

BOBOAM  rroSoifi:  EaboaiH),  li^cclus.  ilriL 
23  ;  Matt.  i.  7.     [RehoboaK.] 

KOE,  EOEBUCK  ('3V.  liiU  (m.) ;  n'aV, 
■.Miijiah<J,y.  JopKiJt,  SifKttritapiciXtn:  caprta. 


le  Heb. 


loni,  1 


D  frequently  in  the 


0,  T..  denotes  some  species  of  antelope,  pmhably 
Gaiella  dorcas,  a  native  of  Egypt  and  North 
lot,  or  tbe  G.  Arahica  of  Sjria  and  Arabia, 
cb  npptais  to  be  a  variety  only  of  tbe  rforeas. 
'  gazelle  »as  allowed  u  food  (Deut,  xii,  15. 
!,  be.)  ;    it  is  menliooed   as  very  fleet  of  tbot 


(2Sf 


IChr. 


WHS  hnn 


1(U. 


celebrated  (or  i_ 
loveliness  (Cant,  ii,  9.  IT,  viii.  14),  Tha  gaielle 
tbuiul  iu  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Syria,  ^anley 
,  .f  P.p.  207)  says  that  tbe  signl6cation  of  the 
word  Ajalon,  the  valley  *' of  stags."  is  etill  justified 
by  "  the  gazelles  which  the  peasuitf  huDt  on  Its 
oiDuntain  slopes,"  Thomson  [The  land  and  thi 
Book,  p.  172)  snp  that  the  nwuntaini  of  Naphtaii 
"  abound  in  gazelles  to  this  day." 


diSti 


I  oriel  gazelle  {G.  Ayabi.:a),  which,  if  Dot  a 
nt  species,  ii  at  leut  a  well  marked  variety 
)f  the  tforco!,  is  rommon  in  Syiia,  and  is  hunted 
ly  the  Arabs  with  a  fidcon  anil  a  greyhound ;  the 
Fpeated  attacks  of  the  bird  upon  the  head  of  the 
mimal  so  bewilder  it  that  it  &lls  an  easy  prey  to 
he  greyhound,  which  is  trained  to  watch  the  Sight 
if  the  falcon.  Many  of  these  antelopa  are  also 
aken  in  pitfals  into  which  they  are  driven  by  the 
ibouts  of  the  hunters.  The  large  full  soft  i^e  of 
iie  gaiellB  hu  long  been  the  theme  of  Orieutal 
[i™ise.u  L*-  H.] 

BO'QELIM  (n'SlT ;  ■pary<AA*I«,and  soAta, 
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though  once  *Pot7fA.c<;i :  Boffelim),  The  residence 
of  Baraillai  the  Gileadite  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  xix.  31) 
ID  the  highlands  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  men> 
tioned  on  this  occasion  only.  Nothing  is  said  to 
guide  us  to  its  situation,  and  no  name  at  all 
resembling  it  appear  to  have  been  hitheiio  dis- 
covei^d  on  the  spDt. 

If  interpreted  as  Hebrew  the  name  is  derivable 
from  regel,  the  foot,  and  signifies  the  "  fullers  *'  or 
**  washers,"  who  were  in  the  habit  (as  they  still 
ara  in  the  East)  of  using  their  feet  to  tiwd  the 
cloth  which  they  are  cleansing.  But  this  is  ex- 
txemely  unceilain.'  The  stuue  word  occurs  in  the 
name  En-rogel.  [G.] 

BOH'GAH  (njPin    Cethib,    nim,   Ken: 

*Pooyd  ;  Alex.  Ovpaoyd :  Roaga).  An  Ashente, 
of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

RO'IMUS  CPotMOf).  Rehctm  I  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 
The  name  is  not  traceable  in  the  Vulgate. 

BOLL  {jhyq ;  K9^aXls).    A  book  in  ancient 

times  consisted  of  a  single  long  strip  of  paper  or 
parchment,  which  wba  usually  kept  rolled  up  on  a 
stick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a  person  wished  to 
read  it.  Hence  arose  the  term  megillahy  from 
gAlal,*  "  to  roll,"  stiictly  answering  to  the  Latin 
vo/umm,  whence  comes  our  volume ;  hence  also  the 
expressions,  "  to  spread  **  and  "  roll  together,"  •»  in- 
stead of  "  to  open"  and  "  to  shut"  a  book.  The 
full  expression  for  a  book  was  **  a  roll  of  writing/' 
or  "a  roll  of  a  book"  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2;  Ps.  xl.  7 ; 
Ex.  ii.  9),  but  occasionally  "  roll "  stands  by  itself 
(Zech.  V.  1,  2  ;  Exr.  vi.  2).  The  ic€<t>a\ls  of  the 
LXX.  originally  referred  to  the  ornamental  knob 
(the  umbtiicus  of  the  latins)  at  the  top  of  the  stick 
or  cylinder  round  which  the  roll  was  wound.  The 
use  of  the  term  megiUah  implies,  of  course,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  soft  and  pliant  material:  what  this  ma- 
terial was  in  the  Old  Testament  period,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  as  a  knife  was  required  for  its  de- 
struction (Jer.  xxxvi.  23),  we  infer  that  it  was 
parchment.  The  roll  was  usually  written  on  one 
side  only  (Mishn.  Eiitb.  10,  §3),  and  hence  the 
pailicular  notice  of  one  that  was  "  written  within 
and  without"  (Ez.  ii.  10).  The  writing  was  ar- 
ranged m  columns,  i-esembling  a  door  in  shape, 
and  hence  deriving  their  Hebrew  name,*  just  as 
**  column,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  columna  or 
pillar.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  tei-m  megillah 
does  not  occur  befoi-e  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  lieing  firet 
used  by  Jeremiah  (Hitzig,  in  Jer,  xxxvi.  2) ;  and 
the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  use  of  such 
materials  as  parchment  was  not  known  until  that 
period  (Ewald,  Oesch,  i.  71,  note\  Gesen.  Thes, 
p.  289).  This  is  to  assume,  perhaps  too  confi- 
dently, a  late  date  for  the  composition  of  Ps.  xl., 
and  to  ignore  the  collateral  evidence  arising  out  of 
the  expression  "  roll  together  '*  uted  by  Is.  xxxiv. 
4,  and  also  out  of  the  probable  reference  to  the 
Pentateuch  in  Ps.  xl.  7,  "  the  roll  of  the  book,"  a 
copy  of  which  was  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  ark 
(Deut.  xxxi.  26).  We  may  hei-e  add  that  the  tenn 
in  Is.  via.  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  **  roll,"  more 
correctly  means  tablet  [W.  L.  B.l- 

-  T 

*  , In  the  Hebrew.  feHB  (2  K.  xlx.  14)  and  bhl  (Is. 

xxxiv.  4):  In  (he  Greek,  ivainvvirtw  and  irrvo^aety 
(I^e  iv.  n,  20). 


ROMAN  EMPIRE 
ROMAM'TI-EZ'ER  (IT^  ^MDO^I:  •p«Mcr«»- 

^  vv       •  :  - 

((tp ;  Alex.  'PufAtfiBi'i((p  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  but 
"Pufji€$-fii4Ctp  in  1  Clir.  xxv.  31 :  RomemiKiezer). 
One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman,  and  chief  of  the 
24th  division  of  the  singers  in  the  reign  of  David 
( 1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  31). 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  The  history  of  the 
Konuui  Empire,  properly  so  called,  extends  over  a 
period  of  rather  more  than  five  hundred  yeaiv,  viz. 
from  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31,  when  Augustuj* 
became  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  Augustulus,  A.D.  476.  The  Empire,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  a 
lai-ge  number  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  full  force 
and  had  reached  wide  limits  some  time  before  the 
monarchy  of  Augustus  was  established.  The  notices 
of  Roman  histoi-y  which  occur  in  tlie  Bibk  are  con- 
fined to  the  last  oentuiy  and  a  half  of  the  common- 
wealth and  tlie  firat  century  of  the  imperial 
monaix:hy. 

Tlie  firat  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible 
is  in  1  Maoc  1. 10.  Though  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  coincides  nearly  with  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Pekah  in  Isiiael,  it  was  not  till  the 
b^inning  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  tiiat  the  Homaus 
had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  the  East. 
When,  however,  the  power  of  Caiihoge  had  been 
effectually  broken  at  Zama,  B.C.  202,  Roman  arms 
and  intrigues  soon  made  themselves  felt  throughout 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
yeai'  161  B.c,  Judas  Maocabaeus  heard  of  the  K(>> 
mans  as  the  oonquei-ors  of  Philip,  Perseus,  and 
Antiochus  (1  Mace  viii.  5,  6).  "  It  was  told  him 
also  how  they  destroyed  and  brought  under  their 
dominion  all  other  kingdoms  and  isles  that  at  any 
time  jiesisted  them,  but  with  their  friends  and  sudi 
as  relied  upon  them  they  kept  amity"  (viii.  11, 12). 
In  order  to  streugtlien  himself  against  I>emetrius 
king  of  Syria  he  sent  ambassadoi-s  to  Rome  (viii. 
17),  and  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
senate  (viii.  22-32).  This  was  i-enewed  by  Jona- 
than (xii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (xv.  17  ;  Jose[^.  Ant. 
xii.  10,  §6,  xiii.  5,  §8,  7,  §3).  Notices  of  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Judas,  of  a  tribute  paid  to  Rome  by 
the  Syrian  Idng,  and  of  further  intercourse  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  occur  in  2  Msec.  iv.  11 , 
viii.  10,  36,  xi.  34.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative 
mention  is  made  of  the  Ronun  senate  (rh  fiovXtv- 
•H\ptov,  1  Mace.  xii.  3),  of  the  consul  Lucius 
{<b  fhroToi,  1  Mace.  xv.  15, 16),  and  the  Romiin  con- 
stitution is  described  in  a  somewhat  distorted  form 
(1  Maoc.  viii.  14-16). 

The  history  of  the  Maccabaean  and  Idamaean 
dynasties  forms  no  part  of  our  pi-esent  subject. 
[Maccabees  \  Herod.]  Hei-e  a  brief  summary 
of  the  progress  of  Roman  dominion  in  Judaea  will 
suffice. 

In  the  year  65  B.C.,  when  Syria  was  made  a 
Roman  province  by  Pompey,  the  Jews  were  still 
governed  by  one  of  the  Asmonaean  princes.  Aristo- 
bulus  had  lately  driven  his  brother  Hyrcanus  fixim 
the  chief  priesthood,  and  was  now  in  his  tuni  at- 
tacked by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petiaea,  tlie  ally 
of  Hyrcanus,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  interfered  in  tlie  contest  B.C.  64,  and  the 


•  nin7"n  (A.  V.  -  leaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  HlUlg 
maintains  that  the  word  means  **  leaves.'*  and  that  the 
megOiak  in  this  case  was  a  book  lilce  our  ovrn,  consisting 
of  nomerous  pages. 
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:^a%  reir  Pompej  himself  marched  an  aimy  into 
Jodaa  and  took  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ani,  xiv.  2, 
xA;  B.J.  L  6,  7).  From  this  time  the  Je^m 
v?ne  pncticallT  under  the  goremment  of  Rome. 
HjFcmus  retttoed  the  high-priesthood  and  a  titular 
fc/fcf^gnty,  safaject  to  the  watdiful  control  of  his 
DJakter  Ant'pater,  an  active  pai-tisan  of  the  Roman 
aii€rest«.  Ftznllj,  Antipater's  son,  Hei-od  the  Great, 
K»  OBiie  king  by  Antony's  interest,  B.C.  40,  and 
naifinndj  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus,  B.C.  30 
•  J<v«plL  AtU.  xir.  14,  XT.  6).  The  Jews,  however, 
vere  all  this  time  tributaries  of  Rome,  and  their 
pricoB  io  nealitT  were  mere  Roman  procuratoi's. 
Julias  Caeaar  is  said  to  bare  exacted  fi-om  them  a 
^.ulh  part  of  their  agricultui'al  produce  in  addition 
vthe  tithe  paid  to  Hyrcanus  {Ant,  xiv.  10,  §6). 
k<«£!n  soldKTs  were  qtmrtei'ed  at  Jeiiisalem  in 
K^o's  time  to  support  him  in  his  authority  {AnL 
XT. :{,  §7).  Tribute  was  paid  to  Rome,  and  an  oath 
^  stUegianoe  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to  Herod 
ifpears  to  bare  been  taken  by  the  people  {Ant. 
s^u  2,  §2).  On  the  banishment  of  Ardielaos, 
i.D.  6,  Juda»  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
p^rrace  of  Syiia,  and  was  governed  by  a  Roman 
pt'^untor,  who  resided  at  Caesarea.  Galilee  and 
fae  djoiao^  districts  were  still  left  under  the 
C'TdiuDeDt  of  Herod's  sons  and  other  petty  princes, 
rr-VMe  dominions  and  titles  were  changed  from  time 
u  tine  by  snooesaive  emperors:  for  details  see 
HiaoD. 

S'jcb  were  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
tae  (iGtoan  goTemment  at  the  time  when  the  N.  T. 
^akj  b«gios.     An  ingenious  illustration  of  this 
ititccfthiags  has  been  drawn  from  the  condition 
^  British  India.   The  Governor  General  at  Calcutta, 
tltf  kabordinate  governors  at  Madras  and  Bombay, 
M  tM  native  princes,  whose  dominions  have  been 
2*  v^  time  enlarged,  at  another  incorporated  with 
t:«  ^itish  presideiicies,  find  their  respective  coun- 
t  -^aits  in  the  governor  of  Syria  at  Antioch,  the 
K^contors  of  Judaea  at  Caesaiea,  and  the  mem- 
•*-n  oi*  HiTod's  &mily,  whose  dominions  were  alter- 
-Mj  enlarged  and  suppresaed  by  the  Roman  em* 
;'.«Ts  (Cooybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
'■■  -T;.    These  and  other  characteristics  of  Roman 
^-e  oMne  before  ua  constantly  in  the  N.  T.     Thus 
*<*  bear  of  Caesar  the  sole  king  (John  xix.  1 5) — 
'4  Crnsaius,  "  governor  of  Syria"  (Luke  ii.  2)— of 
PlLgs  Pilate,  Felix,  and  Festus,  the  " governors," 
'•  f-  procuimtors,  of  Judaea— of  the  "  teti-archs  ** 
Hfm!.  Philip,  and  Lyaanias  (Luke  iii.  1)— of  **  king 
"^ppa"  (Acta    XXV.    13}— of    Roman    soldiere, 
UacjB,  eentorioos,  publicans — of  the  tribute-monev 
Matt.  ixii.  19) — the  taxing  of  "  the  whole  world 
I^i^ii.  1) — Italian  .'md  Augustan  cohorts  (Acts 
1. 1,  xrriL  l)^--the  appeal  to  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
><  cf  the  Roman  emperon  are  mentioned  in  the 
^•T.— Auguatua  (Lnkeii.  1),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii. 
'  >  3ad  daudiua  (Acts  xi.  28,  xviii.  2).     Nero  is 
^i^ied  to  under  various  titles,  as  Augustus  (2c- 
*^<f;  and  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  10,  11,  21,  25; 
''-i-  iv.  22),  as  6  K^pios,  **  my  lord  "  (Acts  xxv. 
;  ^  ^  apparently  in  other  passages  (1  Pet  ii.  17 ; 
^ta.  xiii.  1).      Several  notices  of  tJie  provincial' 
^Bffiiitratioo  of  the  Romans  and  the  condition  of 
U'Tisoal  cities  occur  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's 
fasten  (AcU  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xvi.  12,  35,  38, 

la  Olustiation  of  the  sacred  narrative  it  may  be 
^^  to  ^ve  a  general  ac<x>unt,  though  neoessaiily 
t  \UKi  and  impeiect  one,  of  the  position  of  the 
'^'^^i^,  the  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  ad- 
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ministmtion  of  tlie  provinces  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles.  Fuller  information  will  be 
found  undei'  special  articles. 

I.  When  Augustus  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Ro- 
man world  he  was  in  theory  simply  the  firet  citizen 
of  the  republic,  entrusted  with  temporary  powera 
to  settle  the  disordei-s  of  the  state.     Tacitus  says 
that  he  was  neither  king  nor  dictator,  but "  prince  " 
(Tac  Ann.  i.  9),  a  title  implying  no  civil  authority, 
but  simply  the  position  of  chief  membei'  of  the 
benate  (prinoeps  senatus).     The  old  magistracies 
were  retained,  but  the  vainons  powers  and  prer(^- 
tives  of  each  were  conferred  uix>n  Augustus,  so  that 
while  othera  commonly  bore  the  chief  official  titles, 
Augustus  had  the  supreme  oonti'ol  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state.     Above  all  he  was  the  £mperor 
(Imperator).  This  word,  used  originally  to  designate 
any  one  entrusted  with  the  imperium  or  full  mili- 
tary authority  over  a  Roman  army,  acquired  a  new 
significance  when  adopted  as  a  permanent  title  by 
Julius  Caesar.   By  his  use  of  it  as  a  constant  prefix 
to  his  name  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp  he  openly 
asserted  a  paramount  military  authority  over  the 
state.    Augustus,  by  i^esuming  it,  plainly  indicated, 
in  spite  of  much  ai'tful  concealment,  the  reiil  basis 
on  which  his  power  i^ested,  vii.  the  support  of  the 
army  (Merivale,  Homan Empire,  vol.  iii.).     In  the 
N.  T.  the  emperor  is  commonly  designated  by  the 
family  name  "  Caesar,"  or  the  dignified  and  almost 
sacred  title  "Augustus"  (for  its  meaning,  comp. 
Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  609).     Tibo-ius  is  called  by  impli- 
cation TTfffJkitv  in  Luke  iii.  1,  a  title  applied  in  the 
N.  T.  to  Cyrenius,  Pilate,  and  others.     Notwith- 
standing the  despotic  chaiTicter  of  the  goveniroent, 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  shi-unk  from  speaking  of 
their  ruler  under  his  military  title  (see  Merivale, 
Rom.  Empire,  iii.  452,  and  note)  or  any  other 
avowedly  despotic  appellation.    The  use  of  the  woM 
b  K^pios,  domiwus,  **  my  lord,"  in  Acts  xxv.  26, 
marks  the   pi-ogress  of  Roman  servility  between 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Kero.     Augustus  and 
Tiberius  refused  this  title.     Caligula  first  bore  it 
(see  Alfoi-d's  note  in  /.  c. ;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  142), 
The  tenn  jSoo'iAcvf,  "  king,"  in  John  xix.  15, 1  Pet. 
ii.  17,  cannot  be  closely  presed. 

The  Empire  was  nominally  elective  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 
4) ;  but  practically  it  passed  by  adoption  (see  Galba's 
speech  in  Tac.  Hist,  i.  15),  and  till  Nero's  time 
a  soil  of  hereditary  right  seemed  to  be  recognised. 
The  dangei's  inherent  in  a  military  government  were, 
on  the  whole,  successfully  avert^  till  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  a.d.  19:i  (Gibbon,  ch.  iii.  p.  80),  but 
outbreaks  of  military  violence  were  not  wanting  in 
this  earlier  period  (comp.  Wenck's  note  on  Gibbon, 
/.  c).  The  army  was  systematically  bribed  by  do- 
natives at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  and  the 
mob  of  the  capital  continually  fed  and  amused  at  the 
expense  of  the  provinces.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
insolence  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers  in  Luke  iii.  14. 
The  reigns  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitiun  show 
that  an  emperor  might  shed  the  noblest  blood  with 
impunity,  so  long  as  he  abstained  firom  ofl'ending 
the  soldiery  and  the  populace. 

II.  Extent  of  the  Empire. — Gceix)*s  description 
of  the  Gi*eek  states  and  colonies  as  a  **  fringe  on  the 
skills  of  barbarism"  (Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  4)  has  been 
well  applied  to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the 
conquests  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  (Merivale,  Rom, 
Empire,  iv.  409).  The  Roman  Empire  was  still 
confined  to  a  narrew  strip  enciixtling  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Pompey  added  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
Caesar  added  Gaul.  The  generals  of  Augustus  over> 
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nm  the  N.W.  portion  of  Spain  and  the  cotintry 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The  boundaries 
of  the  Empire  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the  W., 
the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  deserts  on 
the  S.,  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  N.  The  only  subsequent 
conquests  of  importance  were  those  of  Britain  hj 
Claudius  and  of  Dacia  hj  Trajan.  The  only  inde- 
pendent powers  of  importance  were  the  Parthians 
on  the  £.  and  the  Geimans  on  the  N. 

The  population  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  has  been  calculated  at  8§,000,000  (Meri- 
vale.  Bom.  Empire,  iv.  442-450).  Gibbon,  speak- 
ing of  the  time  of  Claudius,  puts  the  population  at 
120,000,000  {Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  ii.).  Count 
Franz  de  Champagny  adopts  the  sme  number  for 
the  ragn  of  Nero  {Les  Cdsars,  ii.  428).  All  these 
estimates  are  confessedly  somewhat  uncertain  and 
oonjecturaL 

This  Urge  population  was  controlled  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  by  an  army  of  25  legions,  exclusive  of 
the  praetorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the 
capital.  The  soldiers  who  composed  the  legions  may 
be  reckoned  in  round  numbers  at  170,000  men.  If 
we  add  to  these  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  (Tac. 
Ann,  IT.  5)  we  have  a  total  force  of  340,000  men. 
The  piuetorian  guards  may  be  reckoned  at  10,000 
( Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24).  The  other  cohorts  would  swell 
the  garrison  at  Rome  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
men.  For  the  number  and  stations  of  the  l^ons 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5. 

The  navy  may  have  contained  about  21,000  men 
(Zes  Cesars,  ii.  429  ;  comp.  Merirale,  iii.  534).  The 
legion,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  must 
have  been  "  more  like  a  brigade  than  a  regiment," 
consisting  as  it  did  of  more  than  6000  infantry 
with  cavalry  attached  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii. 
285).  For  the  ''Italian  and  Augustan  bands" 
(Acts  X.  1,  xxvii.  1)  see  Abmy,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

III.  The  Provinces. — ^The  usual  fate  of  a  country 
conquered  by  Rome  was  to  become  a  subject  pro- 
vince, governed  directly  from  Rome  by  officers  sent 
out  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  petty  sovereigns  were  left  in  possession 
of  a  nominal  independence  on  the  borders,  or  within 
the  natural  limits,  of  the  province.  Such  a  system 
was  uEeful  for  rewarding  an  ally,  for  employing  a 
busy  ruler,  for  gradually  accustoming  a  stubborn 
people  to  the  yoke  of  dependence.  There  were 
differences  too  in  the  political  condition  of  cities 
within  the  provinces.  Some  were  free  cities,  i.  e. 
were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  were 
exempted  from  occupation  by  a  Roman  garrison. 
Such  were  Tarsus,  Antioch  in  Syria,  Athens,  Ephe- 
sus,  Thessalonica.  See  the  notices  of  the  **  Poll- 
tarchs*'  and  "  Demos  **  at  Thessalonica,  Acts  xvii. 
5-8.  The  **  town-clerk "  and  the  assembly  at 
Ephesus,  Acta  xix.  35,  39  (C.  and  H.  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  i.  357,  ii.  79).  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  free 
cities  weie  exempted  from  taxation.  Other  dtiea 
were  **  Colonies,  t.  e.  communities  of  Roman  citi- 
zens transplanted,  like  garrisons  of  the  imperial 
city,  into  a  foreign  land.  Such  was  Philippi  (Acts 
xvi.  12).  Such  too  were  Corinth,  Troaa,  the  Pisi- 
dian  Antioch.  The  inhabitant  were  for  the  most 
part  Romans  (Acts  xvi.  21),  and  their  magistrates 
delighted  in  the  Roman  title  of  Praetor  (arpa- 
rffy6f),  and  in  the  attendance  of  lictors  {^afiJiovxot), 
Acts  xvi.  35.  (C.  and  H.  i,  315.) 

Augustus  divided  the  provinces  into  two  dasaes, 
(1.)  Imperial,  (2.)  Senatorial ;  retaining  in  his  own 
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hands,  for  obvious  reasons,  those  provinces  whei-e 
the  presence  of  a  lai^  military  force  was  neoes^ 
sary,  and  oxnmitting  the  peaceful  and  unarmed 
provinces  to  the  Senate.  The  Imperial  provinoes 
at  first  were — Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Aegypt.  The  Senatorial  pro- 
vinoes  were  Africa,  Numidia,  Asia,  Adiaea  and 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and  Cy- 
i^ene,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Sardinia,  Baetica  (Dioo 
C.  liii.  12).  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbooensis  were 
subsequently  given  up  by  Augustus,  who  in  tarn 
recdved  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate.  Many  other 
changes  were  made  afterwanils.  The  N.  T.  writers 
invariably  designate  the  governors  of  Senatorial 
provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  iufOiweeroi,  pro- 
consuls (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix.  38).  [Ctprcs.] 
For  the  governor  of  an  Imperial  province,  properly 
styled  "  Legatus  Caesaris"  {llp€<r$(vrlis),  the  word 
'Hy tfit&w  (Governor)  is  used  in  the  N.  T. 

The  provinces  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  Rome  and  her  citizens.  **  It  was  as  if  England 
were  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  own  administra- 
tion by  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  on  her  Indian 
empire  *'  (Liddell,  Hist,  of  Borne,  i.  p.  448).  In  old 
times  the  Roman  revenues  were  raisiad  mamly  from 
three  sources :  (1 .)  The  domain  lands ;  (2.)  A  direct 
tax  (tributum)  levied  upon  every  citizen ;  (3.)  From 
customs,  toll^  harbour  duties,  &c.  The  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  extinguished 
the  first  source  of  revenue  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  xvi.; 
Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  430).  Roman  citizens  had 
ceased  to  pay  direct  taxes  since  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia,  B.C.  167  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  22 ;  Plut 
Aemil.  Paul.  38),  except  in  extraordinaiy  emer- 
gencies. The  main  part  of  the  Roman  revenue  was 
now  drawn  from  the  provinces  by  a  direct  tax 
(ic^vo-of,  ^6pos,  Matt.  xxii.  17,  Luke  xx.  22), 
amounting  probably  to  from  5  to  7  per  centw  on 
the  estimated  produce  of  the  soil  (Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
ii.  p.  418).  The  indirect  taxes  too  {rdXii,  vecti- 
galia.  Matt.  xvii.  25  ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  449) 
appear  to  have  heai  very  heavy  (ibid.  ii.  452, 
448).  Augustus  on  coming  to  the  emfHre  found 
the  regular  sources  of  revenue  impaired,  while  his 
expenses  must  have  been  very  great.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  pay  of  the  army,  he  is  said  to  have 
supported  no  less  than  200,00<)  citizens  in  idl^^ness 
by  the  miserable  system  of  public  gratuitito.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  careful  viUuation  of  the  property 
of  the  whole  empire,  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  more  than  once  in  his  reign.  [Census.]  For 
the  historical  difficulty  about  the  taxing  in  Luke 
ii.  1,  see  Ctrenius.  Augustus  appears  to  have 
raised  both  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  (Duzeau 
de  la  Malle,  ii.  433,  448). 

The  provinces  are  said  to  have  been  better  go- 
verned under  the  Empire  than  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those 
of  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  76,  iv.  6 ;  Dion,  liii. 
14).  Two  important  changes  were  introduced  under 
the  Empire.  The  governors  received  a  fixed  pay, 
and  the  term  of  their  command  was  prolonged 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §5).  But  the  old  mode  of 
levying  the  taxes  seems  to  have  been  continued. 
The  companies  who  farmed  the  taxes,  consisting 
generally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into  the 
Roman  treasuiy,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what 
they  could  fiom  the  prnvindals,  often  with  the 
connivance  and  support  of  the  provincial  governor. 
The  work  was  done  chiefiy  by  nndeilings  of  the 
lowest  dass  (poi-titores).  Thcoe  are  the  publicans 
of  the  N.  T. 
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Og  Uie  w|K>k  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
vTCJ1g^  of  the  provioces  can  have  been  materiallj 
titrated  ooder  the  Imperial  goTenuneDt.  It  is  not 
vttlj  that  such  mlers  as  Caligula  and  Nero  would 
r«  so-apaloas  about  the  nieans  used  for  replenishing 
th^  treasuiy.  The  stories  related  even  of  the 
Ricn  of  Augustus  show  how  slight  were  the  checks 

00  the  trnumj  <^prorincial  goTemois.  See  the  stoiy 
of  Ui:iDus  ia  Gaul  {Diet,  of  Gr,  4"  Rom.  Btog,  sub 
Tire),  and  that  of  the  Ddmatian  chief  (Dion,  !▼.). 
Tae  sodierings  of  St.  Paul,  protected  as  he  was  to  a 
bvruia  erteot  bj  hia  Ronum  citizenship,  show  plainly 
b  >v  little  a  prorindal  had  to  hope  from  the  justice 
<m'  a  Roman  gpremor. 

It  is  tmponUe  here  to  discuss  the  di6Scnlt  ques- 
tkn  i^aiii^  to  Roman  provincial  goTemment  raised 
«  John  xriii.  31.  It  may  be  suffident  here  to 
^ta!«,  that  aooording  to  strict  Roman  law  the  Jews 
v<^  lose  the  power  of  life  and  death  when  their 
CTMstrr  became  a  prorinoe,  and  there  seems  no 
sB'Bcieot  Raaon  to  depart  from  the  literal  interpre- 
t->L9G  of  the  verse  juat  cited.  See  Alford,  in  L  c. 
{Ja  the  other  side  see  Bisooe,  On  the  Acts,  p.  113. 

Ttie  ooiKUtiuD  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 

*^  Christianity  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt 

jpEn,  as  aibrding  obvious  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's 

ei|.Teasioa  that  the  **  fulness  of  time  had  come " 

liil.  iv.  4).     The  general  peace  within  the  limits 

f  tar  £m[»re,  the  formation  of  military  roads,  the 

-  .pf  rn&ioa  of  piracy,  the  march  of  the  l^ons,  the 

1  m^  of  the  com  fleets,  the  general  increase  of 
t.i:Dc,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
•V«t  as  Gre^K  had  already  spread  in  the  East,  the 
Mt«mal  unity  of  the  Empire,  ofiened  facilitiea  hi> 
*r-.to  unknown   for  the  spiead  of  a  world-wide 

fbcwiL  The  tendency  too  of  a  despotism  like  that 
*r  'JU  Roomn  Empire  to  reduce  all  its  subjects  to  a 
Vai  level,  wss  a  powerful  insti-ument  in  breaking 
^%z  the  pride  of  privileged  races  and  national 

-  ^[uias,  and  fiuniliarizing  men  with  the  truth  that 
"M  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on  the 

•.r  «f  the  earth  '*  (Acts  xvii.  24,  26).     But  still 
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tions  for  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and  pow,  no  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind 
from  motives  of  diarity.  Nothing  was  done  to 
promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  no- 
thing to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  domestic  slavery. 
Charity  and  general  philanthropy  were  so  little 
regarded  as  duties,  that  it  requires  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  times  to 
find  any  allusion  to  them  "  (Arnold's  Later  Roman 
Com/nonvealth,  ii.  398).  if  we  add  to  this  that 
there  was  probably  not  a  single  religion,  except  the 
Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  its  professors  to  be  i^,  we  may  form  some 
uotion  of  the  world  which  Christianity  had  to 
reform  and  purify.  We  venture  to  quote  an  elo- 
quent description  of  its  *'  slow,  imperceptible,  con- 
tinuous aggression  on  the  heathenism  of  the  Roman 
Empire." 

"  Christianity  was  gradually  withdi^wing  some 
of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the  vices,  the  igno- 
rance, the  misery  of  that  con*upted  social  system. 
It  was  ever  instilling  feelings  of  humanity,  yet  un- 
known or  coldly  commended  by  an  impotent  philo- 
sophy, among  men  and  women  whose  infant  ears 
had  been  habituated  to  the  shrieks  of  dying  gla- 
diatora ;  it  was  giving  dignity  to  minds  prostrated 
by  years,  almost  centuries,  of  degrading  despotism ; 
it  was  nurturing  purity  and  modesty  of  mannei-s  in 
an  unspeakable  state  of  depravation;  it  was  en- 
shrining the  marriage-bed  in  a  sanctity  long  almost 
entirely  lost,  and  rekindling  to  a  steady  warmth 
the  domestic  affections ;  it  was  substituting  a  simple, 
calm,  and  rational  faith  for  the  worn-out  supei'sti- 
tions  of  heathenism ;  gently  establishing  in  the  soul 
of  man  the  aense  ol  immortality,  till  it  became  a 
natural  and  inextinguishable  part  of  his  moral 
being'*  (Milman's  Latin  Christianity ,  i.  p.  24). 

The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  Empire 
ara  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  especially  in  ch. 
xi.  30-40,  and  in  ii.  40,  vii.  7,  17-19,  according  to 
the  common  interpretation  of  the  '*  fourth  king- 
dom ]**  comp.  2  Esdr.  xi.  1 ,  but  see  Danikl.  Accord- 


rt  ankxufr  than  this  outward  preparation  for  the    ^S  ^  some  interpretera  the  Romans  are  intended  in 


t  :&>Hn  of  the  Gospel  was  the  appearance  of  a  deep 
'M  wide-spread  corruption  which  seemed  to  defy 
..'iT  koman  retnedy.  It  would  be  easy  to  aocumu- 
-  tr  prDo&  of  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of 
'.V  kimans  under  the  Empire.     It  is  needless  to  do 


Deut.  xxviii.  49-57.     For  the  mystical  notices  of 
Rome  in  the  Revelation  comp.  Rome.    [J.  J.  H.] 

ROMANS,    THE   EPISTLE  TO  THE. 

1.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  fixed  with  more  ab- 
solute certainty  and  within  narrower  limits,  than 


^isna 


•»  than  allude  to  the  corruption,  the  cruelty,  the    that  of  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.     The  fol< 

lowing  considerations  determine  the  time  of  writing. 
f\rst.  Certain  names  in  the  salutations  point  to 
Corinth,  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
sent.  (1.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchreae,  one 
of  the  port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the 
Romans  (xvi.  1,  2).  (2.)  Gaius,  in  whose  house 
St.  Paul  was  lodged  at  the  time  (xvi.  23),  is  pi*o- 
biibly  the  person  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  mem- 
ber of  the  Corinthian  Church  in  1  Cor.  i.  14, 
though  the  name  was  very  common.  (3  J  Erastus, 
here  designated  "  the  treasurer  of  the  city  "  {oIko- 
yS/ioSy  xvi.  23,  E.  V.  **  chamberhin  **)  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Corinth  ('J  Tim.  iv. 
20 ;  see  also  Acts  xix.  22).  Secondly,  Having  thus 
determined  the  place  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  Hxing  upon  the  visit  recorded 
in  Acts  XX.  3,  during  the  winter  and  spring  following 
the  Apostle's  long  residence  at  Ephesus,  as  tlie  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  For  St.  Paul, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing the  contributions  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
Jerusalem  (xv.  25-27),  and  a  comparison  with  Acts 
XX.  22,  xxiv.  17,  and  also  1  Cor.  xvi.  4 ;  2  Cor.  viii. 


ality,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  wickedness 

'  *Jk^  period  as  revealed  in  the  heathen  historians 

'  iMtnis^     "  Viewed  as  a  national  or  political  his- 

'  VT.**  aays  tl»e  great  historian  of  Rome,  **  the  history 

' '  Ue  lioman  Empire  is  sad  and  discouraging  in  the 

-Bt  iegree.     We  see  that  things  had  come  to  a 

:•  *it  at  which  no  earthly  power  oonld  affoitl  any 

'.p;  we  now  have  the  develoiwaent  of  dead  powere 

'ead  of  that  of  a  vital  energy  **  (Niebuhr,  Led. 

'  '.^).    Notwithstanding  the  outward  appearance 

'  ,.«aoe,  unity,  and  reviving  prosperity,  the  general 

* :  iitioo  of  the  peof^  must  have  been  one  of  great 

'^Tj.    To  aay  nothing  of  the  feet  that  probably 

o^f  of  Ihm  population  consisted  of  slaves,  the 

Z'*it  iae(|uality  of  wealth  at  a  time  when  a  whole 

'."w.'iue  eoold  be  owned  by  six  bmdownere,  the 

'S*^sn  of  any  middle  class,  the  utter  want  of  any 

^Atitiaos  for  aUeriating  distress  such  as  are  found 

-  uj  <.%ristian  countries,   the  inhuman  tone  of 

^-^  sad  practice  generally  prevailing,  forbid  us 

^'  tbick  fiiToarably  of  the  happiness  of  the  world 

"a  *  4  fimoos  Augostan  age.     We  must  remember 

tM  "there  were  no  pablic  hospitals,  no  institu- 
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1,  2,  ix.  1  ff.,  shows  that  he  was  so  engaged  at  this  | 
period  of  his  life.  (See  Paley's  Home  Paulinae,  ch. 
ii.  §1.)  Moreoyer,  in  this  Epistle  he  declares  his 
intentioQ  of  visiting  the  Romans  after  he  has  been  at 
Jei-usalem  (xv.  23-25),  and  that  such  was  his  de- 
sign at  this  particular  time  appears  from  a  casual 
notice  in  Acts  xix.  21. 

The  Epistle  then  was  written  from  Corinth  daring 
St  Paul's  thiitl  missionary  journey,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the  Acts. 
On  this  occasion  he  remained  three  months  in 
Gieece  (Acts  xx.  3).  When  he  left,  the  sea  was 
already  navigable,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Jerusalem  when  he  was  obliged  to  change  his 
plans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  have  been 
late  in  the  spring,  because  after  passing  through 
Macedonia  and  visiting  several  places  on  the  coafit 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  reach  Jerusalem  by 
Pentecost  (xx.  16).  It  was  therefore  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  written.  According  to  the  most  pro- 
bable  system  of  cbx>nology,  adopted  by  Anger  and 

M  J^^  Wieseler,  this  would  be  fiie  year«i«i  58. 

^  2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed  in 

chroru^ogical  connexion  with  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  within  the  twelve  months  preceding. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus,  the  Second  from  Mace- 
donia when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  most  probably  either 
in  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  t.  e. 
after  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  though  the 
date  of  the  Galatian  Epistle  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
[Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  We  shall  have 
to  notice  the  relations  existing  between  these  contem- 
poraneous Epistles  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  each  other  in  style  and  matter — a 
much  greater  resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to 
any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  They  are  at  once 
the  most  intense  and  most  varied  in  feeling  and  ex- 
pression— if  we  may  so  say^,  the  most  PauUne  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  When  Baur  excepts  these  four 
Epistles  alone  from  his  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters  bearing  St.  Paul's 
name  (Pau/tu,  der  Apostel)  this  is  a  mere  caricature 
of  sober  criticism ;  but  underlying  this  erroneous 
exaggeration  is  thtf  fact,  that  the  Epistles  of  this 
period—  St.  Paul's  third  missionary  journey — have 
a  character  and  an  intensity  peculiarly  their  own, 
con'esponding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle's 
outwud  and  inwaixl  life  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  For  the  special  characteristics  of  this 
group  of  Epistles,  see  a  paper  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Giiintians  in  the  Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  PhU., 
iii.  p.  289. 

3.  The  occasion  which  prompted  this  Epistle, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  its  writing,  were 
as  follows.  St.  Paul  had  long  purposed  visiting 
Rome,  and  still  retained  this  purpose,  wishing  also 
to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i.  9-13,  xv.  22-29). 
For  the  time  however,  he  was  prevented  from  car- 
rying out  his  design,  as  he  was  bound  for  Jeni- 
salem  with  the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and 
meanwhile  he  addi-essed  this  letter  to  the  Romans, 
to  supply  the  lack  of  his  personal  teaching.  Phoebe, 
a  deacohess  of  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Cenchreae, 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome  (xvi.  1,  2), 
and  probably  conveyed  the  letter.  The  body  of  the 
Epistle  was  written  at  the  Apostle's  dictation  by 
T(>rtius  (xvi.  22) ;  but  perhaps  we  may  infer  from 
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the  abruptness  of  the  final  doxology^  that  it  wsw 
added  by  the  Apostle  himself,  more  especially  as  we 
gather  from  other  Epistles  that  it  was  his  practioe 
to  conclude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  to  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  the 
letter,  and  fi^quently  also  to  impi^ess  some  importamt 
truth  more  strongly  on  his  readers. 

4.  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  If  it  had  been  founded  by  St.  Pet^r, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  absence  of  an  v 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  Epistle  and  in  tlie 
letters  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  would  admit 
of  no  explanation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  no 
other  Apostle  was  the  Founder.  In  this  very 
Epistle,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  mention 
of  his  proposed  visit  to  Rome,  the  Apostle  declai^es 
that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  •build  on  another  man's 
foundation  (xv.  20),  and  we  cannot  suppose  tliat  he 
violated  it  in  this  instance.  Again,  he  speaks  of 
the  Romans  as  especially  falling  to  his  share  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (i.  13),  with  an  evident  re- 
ference to  the  partition  of  the  ^eld  of  kbour  between 
himself  and  St.  Peter,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  7-9. 
Moreover,  when  he  decUu-es  his  wish  to  impai-t 
some  spiritual  gift  (xdtfM^fia)  to  them,  **  that  tliey 
might  be  established"  (i.  U),  this  implies  Uiat 
thoy  had  not  yet  been  visited  by  an  Apostle,  and 
that  St.  Paul  contemplated  supplying  the  defect, 
as  was  done  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in  tlie  ana- 
logous case  of  the  Churohes  founded  by  Philip  in 
Samaria  (Acts  viii.  14-17). 

The  statement  in  the  Clementines  {Horn.  i.  §6) 
that  the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rome 
during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  is  evidently  a  fiction 
for  the  purposes  of  the  romance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  foundation  of  this  Church 
datbs  very  far  back.  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  salutes 
ceilain  believers  resident  in  Rome — Andronicos  and 
Junia  (or  Junianus?) — adding  that  they,  were  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Apostles,  and  that  they^  were 
convei-ted  to  Christ  before  himself  (xvi.  7),  for  sudi 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passive,  renderetl 
somewhat  ambiguous  by  the  position  of  the  relative 
pronouns.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  Romans, 
*•  both  Jews  and  proselytes,"  present  on  the  day  ot 
Pentecost  (ol  hrihifiovyrts  *'?(CfUuoi,  'lovSoibt  r< 
Kol  irpcNT^Avroi,  Acts  ii.  10),  earned  back  the 
earliest  tid^gs  of  the  new  doctrine,  or  the  Gospel 
may  have  fii-st  reached  the  imperial  city  through 
those  who  were  scattered  abroad  to  escape  the  perse- 
cution which  followed  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts 
viii.  4,  xi.  19).  At  all  events,  a  close  and  constant 
communication  was  kept  up  between  the  Jewish 
residents  in  Rome  and  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
Palestine  by  the  exigencies  of  oommeitx,in  which  they 
became  more  and  more  engrassed,  as  their  national 
hopes  declined,  and  by  the  custom  of  repairing  vegu- 
larly  to  their  saci^  festivals  at  Jerusalem.  Again, 
the  imperial  edicts  altei-nutely  banishing  and  recall- 
ing the  Jews  (compai^e  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  Claudius, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §3,  with  Suet.  Claud.  25)  must 
have  kept  up  a  constant  ebb  and  How  of  migmtion 
between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  the  case  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  2 ;  see  Paley,  Her.  Paid,  c 
ii.  §2),  probably  represents  a  numerous  class  through 
whose  means  the  opinions  and  dodtrines  pAnnulgated 
in  Palestine  might  reach  the  metropolis.  At  Hist 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  pread^  there 
in  a  oonfused  and  impeifect  form,  scarcdf  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  0  Aiiollos 
at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  25),  or  the  discipes  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  l-.3)«    As  time  advan(^  and 
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betttr  imtructed  teachers  arrived,  the  doads  would 
znioallj  dear  awaj,  till  at  length  the  presence  of 
t£?  ztfal  Apostle  himself  at  Rome,  dispersed  the 
no^  of  Jodaism  whidi  still  huog  about  the  Roman 
CburclL  Long  after  Christianity  had  taken  up  a 
positiao  of  direct  antagonism  to  Judaism  in  Rome, 
ij^isihok  statesmen  and  vrriters  stiU  persisted  in  con- 

*  akfinjT  tiM  one  with  the  other.  (Sec  Merirale, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  ri.  p.  278,  Ac.) 

•*>.  A  qnestion  next  arises  as  to  the  compoiition 
'/  tV  Bomm  CUrcA,  at  the  time  when  i5t.  Paul 
w^'Dtr.  Did  the  Apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a 
G«stile  OMDmunitj,  or,  if  the  two  elements  wei-e 
combined,  was  one  or  other  predominant  so  as  to 
7ve  a  character  to  the  whole  Church?  Either 
jtrraK  has  been  Tigoroinlj  maintained,  Baur  for 
.-^stance  asserting  that  St.  Paul  was  writing  to 
J«^iah  Christians,  Oishaosen  arguing  that  the  Ko- 
caa  Chqrdi  otmsisted  almost  solelj  of  Gentiles. 
W«  in  natorally  led  to  seek  thp  truth  in  some  in- 
*«.-iii«dtate  position.  Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the 
i^Soilty  in  the  sapposition  that  the  members  of 
tl)«  Yamuk  Chuidi,  though  Gentiles,  had  passed 
thrm^h  a  phase  of  Jewish  proselytism.  This  will 
*ipa:a  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Epistle,  but 
'.<-i  u\.  It  is  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  addressed 
I  x:ied  Chardi  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  Utter 
prrk'tps  ben^  the  more  numeroos. 

There  are  certainly  passages  whidi  imply  the 
iT-smx  of  a  lai^  number  of  Jewish  converts  to 

*  iK^tisni^.  The  uf«  of  the  second  person  in  ad- 
'.  ^s.cz  Utt  Jews  (chaps,  ii.  and  iii.)  is  clearly  not 
aaR-jmtd  merely  for  ai^mentative  purposes,  but 
"f^ii^  to  a  portion  at  least  of  those  into  whose 
'>ia'i>  the  letter  would  fall.  The  constant  appeals 
♦-  iht  authority  of  "  the  law "  may  in  many  cases 
''  arr(>agted  for  by  the  Jewish  education  of  the 
♦i«i.'jie  believers  (so  Jowett,  vol.  ii.  p.  22),  but 
Mammn  they  seem  too  direct  and  positive  to 
^!]it  of  this  explanation  (iii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  the 
T:k  bapter  St.  Paul  appeal's  to  be  addressing  Jews, 
u  ti-4ae  who  like  himself  had  once  been  under 
*iM  ifHiiioion  of  the  law,  but  had  been  delivered 
:n  -a  it  in  Chret  (see  espedally  verses  4  and  6). 

tai  when  m  xi.  13,  he  »ays  **  I  am  speaking  to 
;«.<— the  Gentiles,'*  this  very  limiting  cxpresaon 

*  *Jie  <k«tales,"  implies  that  the  letter  was  addressed 
^*  act  a  few  to  whom  the  term  would  not  apply. 

Acain,  H  we  analyse  the  list  of  names  in  the 

1 1th  dupter,  and  assume  that  this  list  approximately 

r-prv«?nts  the  proportion  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the 

rlttia  Cborch  (an  assumption  at  least  not  impro- 

Ui*;^,  we  arrive  at  the  :<ame  result.     It  is  ti'ue 

'-lit  Mary,  or  rather  ^lariam  (xvi.  6),  is  the  only 

<r-tiy  Jewish  name.     But  this  fact  is  not  worth 

'"^  4r«»  apparently  hud  on  it  by  Mr.  Jowett  (ii. 

'•  '-* ..     Kor  Aquila  and  Prisdlla  (ver.  3)  were 

^*  •  S^  xviii.  2,  26),  and  the  Church  which  met 

■  ti»o-.r  hcKise  was  probably  of  the  same  nation. 

■'atraoicus  ani  Junia  (or  Junias?  ver.  7)  are  called 

>t.  Ptal's  kittsroen.     The  same  term  is  applied  to 

h-r-ki-oo  (rer.  11).    These  persons  then  must  have 

>-c  Jfws,  whether  **  kinsmeu  **  is  taken  in  the 

'  *».  <jr  the  more  restricted  sense.  The  name  Apelles 

^<.  lo),  though  a  heathen  name  also,  was  most 

ViiDoehr  borne  by  Jews,  as  appears  from  Horace, 

•^4.  L  r.  luO.    If  the  Aristobulus  of  ver.  10  wo.^ 

^>  «r  (he  princes  of  the  Herodian  house,  as  seems 

«^«Ue,  we  have  also  in  ''  the  household  of  Aristo- 

ij'"  «ven]  Jewish  converts.     Altogether  it  ap- 

i*--'  that  a  rery  laiige  fraction  of  the  Christian  be- 

''^*^  aMctiooed  in  these  salutations  were  Jews, 
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even  supposing  that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  and 
I^tin  names,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  were 
heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  element 
in  the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty.  The 
captives  carried  to  Rome  by  Pomjieius  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  metropolis 
[Rome].  Since  that  time  they  had  largely  in- 
creased. During  the  i-eign  of  Augustas  we  hear  of 
above  8000  resident  Jews  attaching  themselves  to  a 
Jewish  embassy  which  appealed  to  this  emperor  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xvii.  11,  §1).  The  same  emperor  gave 
them  a  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  allowed  them 
the  free  exerdse  of  their  religion  (Philo,  Leg.  ad 
Caitan,  p.  568  M.).  About  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  wrote,  Seneca,  speakii^  of  the  influence  of  Ju- 
daism, echoes  the  famous  expression  of  Horace  {Ep. 
ii.  1,  156)  respecting  the  Greeks — "  victi  victoribus 
leges  dederunt  *'  (Seneca,  in  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Z>tfi, 
vi.  11).  And  the  bitter  satire  of  Juvenal  and  in- 
dignant complaints  of  Tadtus  of  the  spi-ead  of  the 
infection  through  Roman  society,  are  well  ktiown. 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  great  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church 
must  necessarily  have  been  in  great  measure  a 
Gentile  Church ;  and  the  language  of  the  Epistle 
bears  out  this  supposition.  It  is  professedly  a»  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  that  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Romans  (i.  5).  He  hopes  to  have  some  fruit  among 
them,  as  he  had  among  the  other  Gentiles  (i.  13). 
Later  on  in  the  Epistle  he  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the 
third  pei-son,  as  if  addressing  Gentiles,  *'  I  could 
wish  that  myself  were  accursed  for  my  brethren, 
my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites,  etc." 
(ix.  3, 4).  And  again,  "  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
to  God  tor  them  is  that  they  might  be  saved  "  (x.  1 , 
the  right  reading  is  wirip  a(n&y,  not  dirip  tow  *Io"- 
pa^A  as  in  the  Received  Text).  Compare  also  xi.  23, 
25,  and  especially  xi.  30,  "  For  as  ye  in  times  past  did 
not  believe  God  .  .  .  so  did  these  aJso  (i.  e.  the  Jews) 
now  not  believe,"  etc.  In  all  theae  passages  St. 
Paul  clearly  addresses  himself  to  Gentile  readers. 

These  Gentile  converis,  however,  were  not  for 
the  most  paii  native  Romans.     Strange  as  the  pa- 
radox appears,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek  and 
not  a  Latin  Church.     It  is  clearly  established  that 
the  early  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  not  for  the  use  of  Rome,  but  of  the  provinces, 
especially  Africa  (Westoott,  Canon,  p.  269).     All 
the  literature  of  the  early   Roman  Church  was 
written  in  the  Greek  tongue.    The  names  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  during  the  flrst  two  centuries  are 
with  but  few  exceptions  Greek.  (See  ^fiIman,  Latin 
Christ,  i.  27.)     And  in  accordance  with  these  facts 
we  find  that  a  very  hirge  proportion  of  the  names 
in  the  salutations  of  this  Episfle  are  Greek  names ; 
while  of  the  exceptions,  Priscilla,  Aquila,  and  Junia 
(or  Junias),  were  certainly  Jews  ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Rufus,  if,  as   is    not   improbable,   he   is 
the  same  mentioned  Mark  xv.  21.     Julia  was  pro- 
bably a  dependent  of  the  imperial  household,  and 
derived  her  name  accordingly.     The  only  Roman 
names  remaining  are  Amplias  (i,  e.  Arapliatus)  and 
Urbanns,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  but  their 
names  ai-e  of  Inte  gi-owth,  and  certainly  do  not  point 
to  an  old  Roman  stock.     It  wis  therelbre  from  the 
Greek  population  of  Rome,  pure  or  mixed,  that  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  was  almost  entirely 
drawn.     And  this  might  l)e  expected.     The  Greeks 
formed  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole 
people  of  Rome.     Thoy  were  the  most  busy  and 
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adventunnut  and  also  the  most  intdligmt  of  the 
middle  and  lower  daaees  of  society,  ^he  inflaenoe 
which  they  were  aoqniriDg  by  their  numbers  and 
▼ersatility  is  a  constant  theme  of  reproadi  in  the 
Roman  philosopher  and  satirist  (Juv.  iii.  60-80,  vi. 
184;  Tac.  de  Orat,  29).  They  complain  that  the 
naticnal  character  is  undermined,  that  the  whole 
city  has  become  Greek.  Speaking  the  language 
of  international  intercourse,  and  brought  by  their 
restless  habits  into  contact  with  foreign  religicms, 
the  Greeks  had  larger  opportunities  than  others  of 
acquainting  themselyes  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel : 
while  at  the  same  time  holding  more  loosely  to  tra> 
ditional  bdiefa,  and  with  minds  naturally  more 
enqniring,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  welcome 
these  truths  when  they  came  in  their  way.  At  all 
eyenta,  finr  whaterer  reason,  the  Gentile  converts  at 
Rome  were  Greeks,  not  Romans :  and  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber 
of  the  Syriac  Peshito,  that  Uiis  letter  was  written 
"in  the  Utin  tongue,"  (n*KDn).  Every  line  in 
the  Epistle  bespeaks  an  osiginal. 

When  we  enquire  into  the  probable  rank  and 
station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of  the 
names  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  givea  an  ap- 
proximate answer.  Theae  names  belong  for  the 
meat  part  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society. 
Many  of  them  are  foand  in  the  columbaria  of  the 
freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors. 
(See  JounuU  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  PhU.  iv.  p.  57.) 
It  would  be  too  mach  to  assume  that  they  were 
the  same  persons,  but  at  all  events  the  identity  of 
names  points  to  tbt  same  social  rank.  Among  the 
less  w«ilthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  officers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace — whether  Jews  or 
Greeks — ^the  Gospel  would  first  find  a  firm  footing. 
To  this  hat  class  allusion  is  made  in  Phil.  iv.  22, 
"Jhey  that  are  of  Caesar's  household."  From  these 
it^ould  gradaally  work  upwards  and  downwards ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  in  respect  of  rank  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  "  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  "  were  called  (1  Cor.  i.  26). 

It  seems  probable  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  composed 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  nearly  equal  portions.  This 
&ct  finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether  true 
or  false,  which  represents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as 
presiding  at  the  same  time  over  the  Church  at 
Rome  (Dionys.  Cor.  ap,  Euseb.  ff,  E,  ii.  25 ;  Iren. 
iii.  3).  Possibly  also  the  discrepancies  in  the  lists 
of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  may  find  a  solution 
(Pearson,  Jfmor  Theol,  Works,  ii.  449 ;  Bunsen, 
Hippoiytusj  i.  p.  44),  in  the  joint  Episcopate  of 
Lirus  and  Cletiis,  the  one  ruling  over  the  Jewish,  the 
other  over  the  Geotile'congr^tion  of  the  metropolis. 
If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an  important  testi- 
mony to  tile  view  here  maintained,  though  we  can- 
not suppose  that  in  St.  Paul's  time  the  two  elements 
of  the  Roman  Church  had  distinct  organiieations. 

6.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Church 
expUins  the  general  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should 
expect  to  find  not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a 
single  form  of  error,  but  the  coincidence  of  different 
and  opposing  forms.  The  Gospel  had  here  to  contend 
not  specially  with  Judaism  nor  specially  with  heathen- 
ism, but  with  both  together.  It  was  thei*efore  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Christian  Teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
difllicnlties  and  to  hold  out  a  meeting  pmot  in  the 
Gospel.    This  is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  does  in  the 
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EjMstle  to  the  Romana,  and  what  from  the  drcum- 
stanoes  of  the  case  he  was  well  enabled  to  do.  He 
was  addressing  a  large  and  varied  oonmiunity  which 
had  not  been  founded  by  himself,  and  with  which  he 
had  had  no  direct  interoourse.  Again,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  letter  was  apedally  written  to  an- 
swer any  doubts  or  settle  any  oQntroversies  then 
rife  in  the  Roman  Church.  There  were  thereibi^ 
no  disturbing  influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  per- 
s<»al  reUtiims,  or  peculiar  circumstances,  to  derange 
a  general  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature 
and  working  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time  the 
vast  importance  of  the  metropolitan  Church,  which 
could  not  have  been  overlooked  even  by  an  unin- 
spired teacher,  naturally  pointed  it  out  to  the 
Apostie,  as  the  fittest  body  to  whom  to  address 
such  an  exposition.  Thus  the  Epiatie  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter.  If  we 
remove  the  personal  allusions  in  the  opening  verses, 
and  the  salutationa  at  the  dose,  it  seems  not  more 
particularly  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  to 
any  other  Church  of  Christendom.  In  this  i^e^pect 
it  differs  widely  from  the  Episties  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  with  which  as  being  written  about 
tne  same  time  it  may  roost  fi&irly  be  compared, 
and  which  are  full  of  personal  and  direct  allusions. 
In  one  instance  alone  we  seem  to  trace  a  special  re- 
ference to  the  Church  of  the  metropolis.  The  in- 
junction of  obedience  to  temporal  rulers  (xiii.  1) 
would  most  fitly  be  addressed  to  a  oongi-egation 
brought  hod  to  face  with  the  imperial  government, 
and  the  more  so,  as*  Rome  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  fiequent  disturbances  on  the  part  of  either 
Jews  or  Christians  arising  out  of  a  feverish  and 
restiess  anticipation  of  Messiah's  coming  (Suet. 
Claud,  25).  Other  apparent  exceptions  admit  of  a 
differrat  explanation. 

7.  This  explanation  is  in  &ct  to  be  sought  in  its 
relation  to  the  coHtemporaneons  Epistles,  The 
letter  to  the  Romans  doses  the  group  of  Epistles  ^ 
written  during  the  8%a)}|d  missionary  journey.  This  * 
group  contains  besides,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
letters  to  the  Corinthifms  and  Galatians,  written 
probably  within  the  few  months  preceding.  At 
Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  the  stronghold  of 
heatiiendom,  the  Gospel  would  aicountcr  its  severest 
stiTij^le  with  Gentile  vices  and  prejudices.  In  Ga- 
latia,  which  either  from  natural  sympathy  or  from 
close  contact  scans  to  have  been  more  exposed  to 
Jewish  influence,  than  any  other  Chuix^h  within  Stw 
Paul*s  sphere  of  lalwur,  it  had  a  sharp  content  with 
Judaism.  In  the  EpisUes  to  these  two  Churches 
we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towaixii$  the 
Gentile  and  Jewish  world  respectivdy.  These 
letters  are  direct  and  special.  They  are  evoked  by 
pi^esent  emergeodes,  are  directed  against  actual  evil.«, 
are  full  of  pei'sonal  applications.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  the  siunmary  of  what  he  had  written 
before,  the  result  of  his  dealing  with  the  two  anta- 
gonistic forms  of  error,  the  gathering  together  of 
the  fragmentary  teaching  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Galatian  letters.  What  is  there  immediate,  irre- 
gular, and  of  partial  application,  is  here  arranged 
and  completed,  and  thrown  into  a  general  form. 
Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  treatment  of  the  Mosaic 
law  points  to  the  difficulties  he  enosuntered  in 
dealing  with  the  Galatian  Church,  while  ota  the 
other  his  cautions  against  antinomian  excesses  (Rom. 
vi.  15,  &c.),  and  his  precepts  against  giving  offence 
in  the  matter  of  meats  and  the  obafcrrimoe  of  days 
(Rom.  xiv.),  remind  us  of  the  errorsrwhich  he  had 
to  correct  in  his  Corinthian  converts*   (Compai« 
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1  Cur.  Ti.  12  ff.,  and  I  Cor.  riii.  1  fl.)    Those  in- 
jcfiet'oos  then  which  aeem   at  first  light  special, 
appear  not  to  he  dtrecied  against  any  actual  known 
£iiliji^  in  the  RcMoian  Church,  but  to  be  suggested 
br  ti»  poMibilitjr  of  those  irr^ularities  occurring  in 
b  see  vhidi  he  had  already  encountered  elsewhere. 
8.  Viewing  this  Epistle  then  rather  in  the  light 
cf  a  treatise  than  o£  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to 
upiain  certain  fAenomena  in  the  text.     In  the 
Fece.red  test  a  doxology  stands  at  the  dose  of  the 
£pitle  (xvi,  25-27).     The  preponderance  of  evi- 
itaee  is  in  £iToar  of  this  position,  but  there  is 
n>p«tabie  authority  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
cixiv.    In  some  texts  again  it  is  found  in  both 
paces,  while  others  omit  it  entirely.     How  can  we 
afxmsnt  for  this?     It  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
4:5eredit  the  genuineness  of  the  doxology  itself :  but 
*jatz  is  DO  suffideot.  ground  for  this  view.     The 
i:p]aents  against  its  genuineness  on  the  ground 
a  ftyle,  adTanoed  by  Reic^e,  are  met  and  refuted 
W  Fritzscbe  {Bom,  vol.  i.  p.  xxzy.).    Baur  goes 
'■'Jul  £uther,  and  rejects  the  two  last  chapters  ;  but 
t-^aa  inference  &lls  without  the  range  of  sober 
cntic^.    The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best 
esjiiioed  by  supposing  that  the  letter  was  drcu- 
kol  at  an  early  date  (whether  during  the  Apostle's 
iLfetimc  or  not  it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forms, 
^.jjx  Tith  and  without  the  two  last  chapters.     In 
tix  sttcrter  form  it  was  divested  as  far  as  possible 
<t  its  ^Kstolary  character  by  abstracting  the  per- 
»t^  matter  addressed  especially  to  the  Romans, 
tir  (biology  being  retained  at  the  close.     A  still 
^i7th«  attempt  to  atrip  this  Epistle  of  any  special 
ri^fcreocs  is  found  in  MS.  G,  which  omits  4v  'P(&ftp 
'y.  7),  and  rots  ir  *P^/xri  (i.  15),  for  it  is  to  be 

•  'iKired  at  the  same  time  that  f liJs  MS.  omits  the 
1  tslngj  entirely,  and  leaves  a  space  after  ch.  xiv. 
7>3  view  is  somewhat  coniii-med  by  the  pai'allel  case 
'■t  th£  opening  of  the  Ephef^ian  Epistle,  in  which 
^^rn  ii  very  high  authority  for  omitting  the  words 
^  '£f^f ,  and  which  bears  stitmg  marks  of  having 
^jz  ititended  for  a  circular  letter. 

^.  la  describing  the  ptarport  of  this  Epistle  we 
^  hZaxt  from  St.  Paul's  own  words,  which,  stand- 
i:^  &t  the  beginnii^  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may 
^  taken  as  giving  a  summary  of  the  contents: 

*  Tjt  Gospel  ia  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
u  iraj  one  that  bdieveth,  to  the  Jew  first  and 
UB  to  the  Gi«ek :  for  therein  is  the  righteousness 
-i  ^M  reval«d  from  faith  to  faith"  (i.  16,  17). 
.'./rx»fciiag]y  the  Epistle  has  been  described  as  com- 
pr»>3i^  **  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's 

-•tf^ry."  The  world  in  its  religious  aspect  is 
•.  f iCfd  into  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  different  posi- 
'>ce  of  the  two  as  regards  their  past  and  ]>resent 
^.^^■■m  to  God,  and  their  future  prospects,  are  ex- 
f«4ji«d.  The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
^'ZMJi  histoiy.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
•tQ  ii  the  key  whidi  unlocks  the  hidden  mysteries 
'  tbe  divine  dispensation. 

Tae  Epartk,  from  its  general  character,  lends 
'-^'  sMue  readily  to  an  aneUyais  than  is  often  the 
&#  Tith  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  body  of  the 
K'tr  ooQ^asts  of  four  portions,  of  which  the  first 
c*l  bst  relate  to  pers<»ial  matters,  the  second  is 
^'fi]D«ntative  and  doctrinal,  and  the  third  piac- 
>aj  icd  hortatory.    The  following  is  a  table  of  its 


>a;3latioa  (i.  1-7).  The  Apostle  at  the  outset 
itn*.9  the  k^ote  of  the  Epistle  in  the  expressions 
"  u:ltd  as  an  apostle,'*  *'  coiled  as  siunts/'  Divine 
pkot  IS  ererythii^,  human  merit  nothing. 

TOL.Il. 
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I.  Personal  explanations.  Purposed  visit  to  Rome 
(i.  8-15). 

II.  Doctrinal  (i.  16-xi.  36). 

The  general  proposition.  The  Gospel  is  the 
salvation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  This 
salvation  comes  by  faith  (i.  16,  17). 

The  rest  of  this  section  is  taken  up  in  esta- 
blishing this  thesis,  and  drawing  deductions 
from  it,  or  cori*ecting  misappi-ehensions. 

(a)  All  alike  were  under  condemnation  before 
the  Gospel : 

The  heathen  (i.  18-32). 

The  Jew  (ii.  1-29). 
Objections  to  this  statement  answered  (iii. 

1-8). 
And  the   position   itself   established  from 

Scripture  (iii.  9-20). 

(6)  A  rigfiteousness  (justification)  is  revealed 
under  the  Gospel,  which  being  of  faith,  not 
of  law,  is  also  universal  (iii.  21-26). 

And  boasting  is  thereby  excluded  (iii.  27-31). 

Of  this  justification  by  faith  Abrahani  is  an 
example  (iv.  1-25). 

Thus  then  we  are  justified  in  Christ,  in  whom 
alone  we  glory  (v.  1-11). 

And  this  acceptance  in  Christ  is  as  uni- 
versal as  was  the  condenuiation  in  Adam 
(v.  12-19). 

(c)  The  moral  consequences  of  our  deliver- 

ance. 
The  law  was  given  to  multiply  sin  (v.  20, 
21).  When  we  died  to  the  law  we  died  to 
sin  (vi.  1-14).  The  abolition  of  the  law, 
however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moi-al  license 
(vi.  15-23).  On  the  contrary,  as  the  law 
has  passed  away,  so  must  sin,  for  sin  and 
the  law  are  conielative;  at  the  same  tis^ 
this  is  no  disparagement  of  the  law,  o|p 
rather  a  proof  of  human  weakness  (vn. 
1-25).  So  henceforth  in  Christ  we  are  free 
from  sin,  we  have  the  Spirit,  and  look  for- 
ward in  hope,  triumphing  over  our  present 
afHictions  (viii.  1-39). 

(d)  The  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  a  matter  of 
deep  sorrow  (ix.  1-5). 

Yet  we  must  remember— 

(i.)  That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole 
people,  but  only  to  a  select  seed  (ix.  6-13). 
And  the  absolute  purpose  of  God  in  so 
ordaining  is  not  to  be  canvassed  by  man 
(ix.  14-19). 

(ii.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justification 
alight,  and  so  missed  it.  This  justifica- 
tion was  promised  by  faith,  and  is  offered 
to  all  alike,  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 
being  implied  therein.  The  character  and 
results  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  are  iore- 
shadowed  in  Scripture  (x.  1-Si). 

(iii.)  That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not 
final  This  rejection  has  been  the  mesins 
of  gathering  in  the  Gentilw,  and  through 
the  Gentiles  they  themselves  will  ulti- 
mately be  brought  to  Christ  (xi.  1-36). 

III.  Practical  exhortations  (xii.  1-xv.  13). 

(a)  To  holiness  of  life  and  to  charity  in  gene- 
i-al,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  rulers  being 
inculcated  by  the  way  (xii.  l-xiii.  14). 

(6)  And  moi-e  particularly  against  giving 
offenoe  to  weakei*  brethren  (xiv.  1-zv.  13). 

3  y 
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IV.-  Personal  mattere. 

(a)  The  Apostle's  motive  in  writing  the  letter, 
and  his  intention  of  yisiting  the  Romans 
(xv.  14-33). 
(6)  Greetings  (xvi.  1-23). 
The  letter  ends  with  a  henedicUon  and  doxolosj' 
(xvi.  24-27). 

While  this  Epistle  contains  the  fullest  and  most 
systematic  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  teaching,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  very  striking  expression  of  his 
character.  Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  affectionate 
nature,  and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling  un- 
welcome topics  appear  more  strongly  than  when 
he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen the  Jews. 

The  reader  may  be  referred  especially  to  the 
introductions  of  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  and  Jowett, 
for  suggestive  remarks  relating  to  the  scope  and 
purport  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

10.  Internal  evidence  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
it  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  Even  the 
sweeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  not  go  beyond  con- 
demning the  two  last  chapters  as  spurious.  But 
while  tiie  Epistle  bears  in  itself  the  strongest 
proo&  of  its  Pauline  authorship,  the  external  testi- 
mony in  its  favour  is  not  inconsiderable. 

The  reference  to  Rom.  ii.  4  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15  is 
indeed  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  again  (ii.  14),  there  is  an  allusion  to 
perversions  of  St.  Paul's  language  and  doctrine 
which  has  several  points  of  contact  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  oral  rather  than  the  written  teaching  of  the 
Apostle,  as  the  dates  seem  to  require.  It  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  fiitiiers  to  dte  the 
N.  T.  wi-iters  by  name,  but  marked  passages  from 
the  Romans  are  found  embedded  in  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp  (Rom.  i.  29-32  in  Clem. 
Cor,  c.  zxxv.,  and  Rom.  xiv.  10,  12,  in  Polyc. 
Phil.  c.  vi.).  It  seems  also  to  have  been  directly 
cited  by  the  elder  quoted  in  Irenaeus  (iv.  27,  2, 
'Mdeo  Paulum  dixisse;"  cf.  Rom.  xi.  21,  17),  and 
is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Di(^e> 
tus  (c.  IX.,  cf.  Rom.  iii.  21  foil.,  v.  20),  and  by 
Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  c.  23,  cf.  Rom.  iv.  10,  11, 
and  in  other  passages).  The  title  of  Melito's  trea- 
tise. On  the  Hearing  of  Ihith,  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  Epistle  (see  however  Gal.  iii.  2,  3).  It 
has  a  place  moreover  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  in 
the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Versions.  Nor  have  we 
the  testimony  of  orthodox  writers  alone.  The  Epistle 
was  commonly  quoted  as  an  authority  by  the  heretics 
of  the  subapostolic  age.  by  the  Ophites  (Hippol. 
adv,  ffaer,  p.  99,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20-26),  by  Basilides 
(ih,  p.  238,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  19,  22,  and  v.  13,  14), 
by  Valentinus  {ib,  p.  195,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  11),  by 
the  Valentinians  Herodeon  and  Ptolemaeus  (West- 
cott,  On  the  Canon,  pp.  335, 340),  and  perhaps  also 
by  Tatian  {Orat.  c.  iv.,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20),  besides 
being  included  in  Mardon's  Canon.  In  the  Utter 
part  of  the  second  century  the  evidence  in  its 
uvour  is  still  fuller.  It  is  obviously  alluded  to  in 
the  letter  of  tlie  diurches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons 
(Euseb.  ff.  E,  Y.  1,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  18),  and  by 
Athenagoius  (p.  13,  cf.  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  p.  37,  cf.  Rom. 
i.  24)  and  Theopbilus  of  Antioch  {Ad  Autol.  p.  79, 
cf.  Rom.  ii.  6  folf. ;  p.  126,  cf.  Rom.  xiii.  7,  8) ;  and 
is  quoted  fi'equently  and  by  name  by  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandi'ia  (see  Kirchhofer, 
Quellen,  p.  198,  and  esp.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon, 
paseim). 
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11.  The  Commentaries  on  this  Epistle  are  very 
numerous,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  impoil- 
anoe.  Of  the  many  patristic  expositions  only  a  Uxt 
ai^e  now  extant.  The  work  of  Origen  is  pieserred 
entire  only  in  a  loose  Latin  translation  of  KuiiDue 
{Orig,  ed.  de  la  Rue,  iv.  458),  but  some  f«»gm€nt.< 
of  the  original  are  tbund  in  the  PAt/oca/id,  and  mo.e 
in  Crttmei-*s  Catena,  The  comraentair  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose 
(ed.  Ben,  ii.  Appx.  p.  21),  and  hence  bearing  th<» 
name  Ambi-osiaster,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
Hilary  the  deacon.  Besides  these  are  the  expedi- 
tions of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  Chrysostom  (ed. 
Montf.  ix.  p.  425,  edited  separately  by  Field),  by 
Pelagius  (printed  among  Jerome's  works,  ed.  Val' 
land,  xi.  Pt  8,  p.  135),  by  Primasios  (Magn,  HibK 
Vet.  Patr,  vi.  Pt.  2,  p.  30)^  and  by  Theodoret  (cl. 
Schulze,  iii.  p.  1).  Augustine  commenced  a  work, 
but  broke  off  at  i.  4:  it  bears  the  name  InchO'itn 
Expositio  Epistolae  ad  Rom.  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  92f).>. 
Later  he  wrote  Expositio  q*jummdam  Prt^sittowtm 
Epistolae  ad  Rom.,  also  extant  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  903). 
To  these  should  be  added  the  later  Catena  of  Oecu- 
menins  (10th  eent.)  and  the  notes  of  TheophyUct 
(1 1th  cent.),  the  former  containing  valuable  extinct^ 
from  Photius.  Portions  of  a  commentary  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  were  published  by  Mai  {Nov,  Fair. 
Bibl,  iii.  p.  1).  The  Catena  edited  by  Cnuwr 
(1844)  comprises  two  collections  of  Variorum  notes*, 
the  one  extending  from  i.  1  to  ix.  1,  the  other  frum 
vii.  7  to  the  end.  Besides  passages  &om  extant 
commentaries,  they  contain  important  extracts  from 
Apollinarius,  Theodoms  of  Mopsuestia,  Severianus, 
Gennadius,  Photius,  and  others.  There  are  al^  the 
Greek  Scholia,  edited  by  Matthiii,  in  his  large  Gre«k 
Test.  (Riga,  1782),  from  Moscow  MSS.  The  com- 
mentary of  Euthymins  Zigabenus  (Tholuck,  Eitd. 
§6)  exists  in  MS.,  but  has  never  been  printed. 

Of  later  commentaries  we  can  only  mention  n 
few  of  the  most  important.  The  dogmatic  valne 
of  this  Epistle  naturally  attracted  the  early  i^ 
formers.  Melancthon  wi*ote  several  expositions  of  it 
(Walch,  Bibl.  Theol.  iv.  679).  The  Coramentan' 
of  Calvin  on  the  Romans  is  considered  the  .ibl<>st 
part  of  his  able  work.  Among  Roman  Citholio 
writers,  the  older  works  of  Estius  and  Corn,  a 
Lapide  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Of  foreign  anno- 
tatora  of  a  more  recent  date,  besides  tlie  geneiTil 
commentaries  of  Bengel,  Olsliausen,  De  Wette,  and 
Meyer  (3rd  ed.  1859),  which  are  highly  valuable 
aids  to  the  study  of  this  Epistle,  we  may  single  out 
the  spedal  works  of  Riickert  (2nd  ed.  18^i9\ 
Reiche  (1834),  Fritasche  (1836-43),  and  Tholuck 
(5th  ed.  1856).  An  elaborate  commentai^  has  al<o 
been  published  lately  by  Van  Hengel.  Amon<: 
English  writei-s,  besides  the  editions  of  the  wholo 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Aifoixi  (4th  ed.  ISol) 
and  Wordsworth  (new  «d.  1861),  the  most  im- 
portant annotations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Rom.in£ 
are  those  of  Stuait  (6th  ed.  1857),  Jowett  (2nd 
ed.  1859),  and  Vaughan  (2nd  ed.  1861).  Fnrlhor 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  literature  of  th« 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  be  found  in  the  intio- 
ductions  of  Reiche  and  Tholuck.  [J.  B.  L.] 

ROME  {'Pt&fiil,  Ethn.  and  Adj.  'P^jueuof,  'Pw- 
IUuk6s  in  the  phrase  ypdififxira  *P«fuuicc(,  Luke 
xxiii.  38),  the  famous  capital  of  the  andcnt  world, 
is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at  a  distance  of  altout  I  'y 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  "  seven  hills  **  (Uev.  xvii. 
9)  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  dty 
stand  on  the  left  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  lises  the  far  higher  ridge  of  the  Jnuiculuni. 
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Hoe  film  Tvry  early  times  iras  a  fortress  with  a 
nbarb  henoiili  it  extending  to  the  river.  Modem 
Ratae  hes  to  the  N.  of  the  andent  dty,  covering 
with  hs  principal  portion  the  plain  to  the  N.  of  the 
aerm  hilU,  moe  known  as  the  Ctoipus  Martins, 
asd  ea  the  <^ypo6ite  bank  extending  over  the  low 
^Traod  hnesdi  the  Vatican  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient 
JaaioUixni.  A  full  account  of  the  history  and 
tcfo^:Tfhj  of  the  city  is  given  elsewhere  {Dkt. 
of  Gr.  and  Ram.  Geogr,  u.  719).  Here  it  will  be 
ctosadered  only  in  its  relation  to  Bible  history. 

Iwooie  is  not  meataooed  in  the  Bible  except  in  the 
^wki  of  Maccabees  and  in  three  books  of  the  N.  T., 
^'a.  the  Acbv  the  £pistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
ifti  EpisOe  to  Timothy.  For  the  notices  of  Rome 
m  the  books  of  Maccabees  see  Roman  Eicpibe. 

Tkd  conqoesti  of  Pompey  seem  to  have  givei  rise 
^  the  fint  settlement  of  Jews  at  Rome.  The 
Jewish  king  Aristobnlns  and  his  son  formed  part 
4  P<inpey's  triumph,  and  many  Jewish  captives 
^  emigrants  were  brought  to  Rome  at  that  time. 
A  (pedal  district  was  assigned  to  them,  not  on  the 
y>  M  the  modem  "  Ghetto,"  between  the  Capitol 
V  1  (he  island  of  the  Tiber,  but  across  the  Tiber 
:i:io,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  p.  568,  ed.  Mangey). 
iliay  of  these  'Jews  were  made  ireedmen  (Philo, 
'-".!.  Julius  Caesar  showed  them  some  kindness 
iJk^  Ant,  xiv.  10,  §8;  Suet.  Caesar,  84). 
TWy  were  fitroured  dso  by  Augustus,  and  by 
ulKhtfi  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (Philo, 
/.  e.;.  At  an  earlier  period  apparently  he  banished 
A  £'eat  number  of  them  to  ^irdinia  (Joseph.  Ant, 
v.iL  3,  §5;  Suet.  21&.  36).  Claudius  "com- 
Ljooe^  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome"  (Acts 
s^-i.  2;,  on  aoooimt  of  tumults  connected,  possibly, 
vrth  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Rome  (Suet. 
<^-rsi.  25,  **  Jui^eos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
ta^^toantas  R(nn&  expulit").  This  banishment 
<u:>X  luve  heen  of  long  duration,  for  we  find 
•Wt»  r«&kiing  at  Rome  apparently  in  considerable 
a  :a:}«r5  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  (Acts  xxviii. 
•"..  It  is  chiefly  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's 
^yrf  thai  Rome  comes  before  us  in  the  Bible. 

l£  sUnstration  of  that  history  it  may  be  useful  to 
z  T*  <w«iie  account  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
'  *Jadar  **  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed,  and  in  whose 
r-:^  he  soSexfA  martyrdom  (Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  25). 

1.  The  dtj  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a 

'^•Zh  and  irr^oLir  mass  of  buildings  unprotected 

'7  ja  miter  vndl.     It  had  long  outgrown  the  old 

«>iTan  wail  (Dionys.  Hal.  Ant,  Rom.  iv.  13 ;  ap. 

«*r.rak,  Rom.  Hist.  iv.  497) ;  but  the  limits  of 

'•"  ^^borhs  cannot  be  exactly  defined.    Neither  the 

'i«n>  of  the  buUdi]^  nor  the  configuration  of  the 

.y^M  were  such  as  to  give  a  striking  appearance 

'  *Jke  dty  viewed  firom  without.     "  Ancient  I^me 

iA  behher  cupola  nor  campanile  **  (Conybeai-e  and 

i^soa.  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  371 ;  Men  vale,  Rom. 

'^«p.  IT.  512),  and  the  hills,  never  lofty  or  im- 

poKfi^  would  prencnt,  when   covered  with  the 

^•14;^  aod  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused 

-rfvaraoce  like  the  hills  of  modem  London,  to 

*^aca  they  have  sometimes  bem  compared.     The 

^--s  (^  Si.  Paul  lies  between  two  famous  epochs 

*«  the  ki^ory  of  the  city,  viz.  its  restoration  by 

Ai-0itBs  and  its  restoration  by  Nero  (C.  and  H. 

n,.  The  boost  of  Augustus  is  well  known, 
"  *'^  be  had  found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of 
s.-rhfe"  ^Soet  Aug.  28).  For  the  improvements 
''''^M  l^  him,  see  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geogr, 
^  '^>,  sftd  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Rom.  Hist. 
»  1*7.    Some  ports   of  the  city,  especially  the 
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Forum  and  Campus  Martins,  must  now  have  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  appearance,  but  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  which  attract  the  attention  of 
modem  travellers  in  andent  Rome  were  iiot  yet 
built.  The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and 
winding,  flanked  by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses 
(insulae)  of  enormous  height.  Augustus  found  it 
necessary  to  limit  their  height  to  70  feet  (Strab. 
V.  235).  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Rome  took  place 
before  the  Neronian  conflagration,  but  even  af^er 
the  restoration  of  the  city,  which  followed  upon 
that  event,  many  of  the  cJd  evils  continued  (Tac. 
Hist.  iii.  71  ;  Juv.  Sat,  iii.  193, 269).  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  has  been  variously  estimated :  at  half 
a  million  (by  Bureau  de  la  Malle,  i.  403  and  Meri- 
vale,  Rom,  Empire,  iv.  525),  at  two  millions  and 
upwards  (Hoedc,  RSmische  Geschichte,  l,  ii.  131 ; 
C.  and  H.  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  376 ;  Diet,  of  Geogr. 
ii.  746),  even  at  eight  millions  (Lipeins,  De  Mag^ 
nitudine  Rom.,  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Geogr,).  Pro- 
bably Gibbon's  estimate  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  is  nearest  to  the  truth  (Milman's  note  on 
Gibbon,  di.  xxxi.  vol.  iii.  p.  120).  One  half  of  the 
population  consisted,  in  all  probability,  of  slaves. 
The  lai^er  part  of  the  remainder  consisted  of  pauper 
citizens  supported  in  idleness  by  the  miserable  sys- 
tem of  public  gratuities.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  industrial  popu- 
lation. Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes  just 
mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  body  of  the 
wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxuiy  and  profligacy 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  time. 
(See  for  calculations  and  proofs  the  works  dted.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  St.  Paul  would 
find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  ^isit.  We  leara 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  he  was  detained 
at  Rome  for  **  two  whole  years,"  **  dwelling  in  his 
own  hired  house  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him" 
(Acts  xxviii.  16,  30),  to  whom  apparently,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  custom  (Senec.  Ep,  v. ;  Acts  xii.  6, 
quoted  by  Brotier,  ad  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  22)*  ho  was 
bound  with  a  chain  (Acts  xxviii.  20  ;  Eph.  vi.  20  ; 
Phil.  i.  13).  Here  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to 
him,  no  roan  forbidding  him  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  81). 
It  is  generally  believ^  that  on  his  **  appeal  to 
Caesar"  he  was  acquitted,  and,  ailer  some  time 
spent  in  fi-eedom,  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at 
Rome  (for  proofs*,  see  C.  and  H.  Life  of  St.  Paid, 
ch.  xxvii.,  and  Alford,  Gr.  Test,  iii.  ch.  7).  Five 
of  his  Epistles,  viz.  those  to  the  Colossians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  that  to  Philemon,  and  the  2nd 
E))tstle  to  Timothy,  were,  in  all  probability,  written 
from  Rome,  the  latter  shortly  before  his  death 
(2  Tim.  iv.  6),  the  others  during  his  first  impri- 
sonment. It  is  universally  believed  that  he  sufleitd 
martyrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  espedally 
connected  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  are— (1.)  The 
Appiau  way,  by  which  he  approached  Home  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  (See  Appu  Korom,  and  Diet,  of 
Geogr.  "Via  Appia")  (2.)  "The  palace,"  or 
"Caesar's  court"  {rh  irpair^fUiv,  Phil.  i.  13). 
This  may  mean  either  the  great  camp  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards  which  Tiberius  established  outside 
the  walls  on  the  N.E.  of  the  dty  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  2 ; 
iJuet.  Tib.  37),  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  a  bai- 
i-ack  attached  to  the  Impeiial  residence  on  the  Pa- 
latine (Wieseler,  as  quoted  by  C.  and  H.,  L^e  of 
St.  Paul,  ii.  423).  There  is  no  suf!ident  proof 
that  the  woi-d  "  Praetorium "  was  ever  used  tc 
designate  the  emperor's  palace,  though  it  is  used 
for  the  official  residence  of  a  Roman  governor  (Jehu 
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xviti.  28 ;  Acta  xxiii.  35).  The  moition  of  ''Cae- 
sar's household"  (Phil.  iv.  22),  confirms  the  notion 
that  St.  Paul's  residence  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  emperor's  house  on  the  Pa- 
latine. 

3.  The  connexion  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with 
St.  Paul's  name  rests  only  on  traditions  of  more  or 
leas   probability.     We  may  motion  especially — 
(] .)  The  Maroertine  prison  or  TuUianum,  built  by 
Ancus  Maiiius  near  the  forum  (Liv.  i.  33),  de- 
scribed by  Sallust  {Cat,  55).     It  still  exists  beneath 
the  chuivh  of  S,  Oimeppe  dei  Falegnami,    Here 
it  is  said  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  fellow- 
prisonei-8  for  nine  months.     This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  St.  Peter  was  ever 
at  Rome.     It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such*  a  visit  in  the  N.  T., 
unless  Babylon  in  1  Pet.  y.  1 3  is  a  mystical  name 
for  Rome,  yet  early  testimony  (Dionysus,  ap,  Euseb. 
ii.  25),  and  the  universal  belief  of  tiie  early  Church 
seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  having 
suffered  martyrdom  there.   [Peter  ;  vol.  ii.  805.] 
The  story,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  the  Ma- 
mertine  prison  seems  inconsistent  with  2  Jim.,  esp. 
iv.  11.     (2.)  The  chapel  on  the  Ostian  road  which 
marks  tlie  ^t  where  the  two  Apostles  are  said  to 
have  separated  on  their  way  to  martyrdom.  (3.)  The 
supposed  scene  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  viz.  the 
'  church  of  St.  Paolo  alle  tre  fontane  on  the  Ostian 
road.    (See  the  notice  of  the  Ostian  road  in  Caius,  ap. 
Eus.^.  £;.ii.25.)    To  these  may  be  added  (4.)  The 
supposed  scene  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  viz.,  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum. 
(5.)  The  chapel  "  Domine  quo  Vadis,"  on  the  Appian 
road,  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord's 
appearance  to  St.  Peter  as  he  was  escaping  from 
martyrdom  (Ambrose,  Fp.  33).     (6.)  The  places 
where  the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles,  afber  having 
been  deposited  first  in  the  catacombs  {KOtfirrHipta) 
(Eus.  If.  E.  ii.  25),  are  supposed  to  Imye  been 
finally  buried — that  of  St.   Paul  by  the  Ostian 
road — that  of  St.  Peter  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
fiiraous  Basilica  which  bears  his  name  (see  Caius, 
ap.  Eus.  H.  E,  ii.  25).     AU  these  and  many  other 
ti'aditions  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  Baronius, 
under  the  last  year  of  Nero.     "  Valueless  as  may 
be  the  historical  testimony  of  each  of  these  tradi- 
tions singly,   yet    collectively  they  are  of  some 
importance  as  expressing  the  consciousness  of  the 
thiixi  and  fourth  centuries,  that  thei-e  had  been  an 
early  contest,  or  at  least  contrast,  between  the  two 
Apostles,  which  in  the  end  was  completely  recon- 
ciled;  and  it  is  this  feeling  which  gives  a  real 
interest  to  theoutwaixl  forms  in  which  it  is  brought 
before  us,  more  or  less  indeed  in  all  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  especially  in  Rome  itself  (Stanley's 
Sermons  and  Essays,  p.  101). 

4.  We  must  add,  as  sites  unquestionably  connected 
with  the  Roman  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age — 
(1.)  The  gardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  St.  Peter's  now  stands.  Here 
Christians  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  beasts  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs,  or,  clothed  in  mfiammable  robes, 
weie  bunit  to  serve  as  torches  during  the  midnight 

fames.     Othera  were  crucified  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44). 
^2.)  The  Catacombs.    These  subterranean  galleries,^ 

•  1.  iarrl  (Matt  It  22). 

2.  xiopelv  (Mark  ii.  2). 

3.  nSsxK  (Lake  11.  7,  xiv.  22 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16). 

4.  wov  (Luke  xii.  17,  where  the  word  room  should  be 

printed  in  Italics). 
6.  MJioxfK  (i  e.  a  sncoeasor,  Acts  xzW.  27). 
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commonly  from  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  sad  from  4 
to  6  in  width,  and  extending  for  miles,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Appian  and  No- 
mentan  ways,  were  unquestionably  used  as  places 
of  refuge,  of  worship,  and  of  burial  by  the  early 
Christians.  It  is  imposdble  here  to  enter  upon 
the  difficult  question  of  their  origin,  and  their  pos- 
sible connexion  with  the  deep  sand-pits  and  subter- 
ranean works  at  Rome  mentioned  by  classical  writers. 
See  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Asinius  (Cic.  pro 
Cluent,  13),  and  the  account  of  the  concealment 
offered  to  Nero  before  his  death  (Suet.  Nero,  48). 
A  more  complete  account  of  the  Catacombs  than 
any  yet  given,  may  be  expected  in  the  forthcoming 
work  of  the  Clavaliere  6.  B.  de  Rossi.  Some  rery 
interesting  notices  of  this  work,  and  descriptions  of 
the  Roman  catacombs  are  given  in  Burgon's  Letters 
from  Rome,  p.  1 20-258.  <*  De  Roasi  finds  his  earliest 
dated  inscription  A.D.  71.  From  that  date  to  a.d. 
300  there  are  not  known  to  exist  so  many  as  thirty 
Christian  inscriptions  bearing  dates.  Of  undated 
inscriptions,  however,  about  4000  are  referable  to 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  emperor  Constantine " 
(Burgon,  p.  148). 

'  Nothing  is  known  of  the  first  founder  of  the 
Christian  Churoh  at  Rome.  Christianity  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  introduced  into  the  city  not  long 
after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  by  the  **  strangers  of  Rome," 
who  were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  1 0).  It  is 
clear  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  Rome 
before  St.  Paul  visited  the  city  (Rom.  i.  8,  13,  15, 
XV.  20).  The  names  of  twenty-four  Christians  at 
Rome  are  given  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  For  the  difficult  question 
whether  the  Roman  Church  consisted  mainly  of 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  C.  and  H.,  Life  of  St.  Pa^iL 
ii.  157  ;  Alford's  Proleg. ;  and  espedally  Prof. 
Jowett's  Epistles  of  St.  Paui  to  the  Romans,  Go 
latians,  and  Thessahnians,  ii.  7-26.  The  view 
there  adopted  that  they  were  a  Gentile  church 
but  Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  haimony  with 
such  passages  as  ch.  i.  5,  13,  xi.  13,  and  with  the 
general  tone  of  the  Epistle. 

Linus  (who  is  mentioned,  2  Tim.  iv.  21),  and 
Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3)  are  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded St.  Peter  as  bi^ope  of  Rome. 

Rome  seems  to  be  described  under  the  name  of 
Babylon  in  Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  2, 
21 ;  and  again,  as  the  city  of  the  seven  bilk  (Rev. 
xvii.  9,  cf.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1).  See  too,  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  mystical  number  666  in  Rev.  xiii.  18» 
Alford's  note,  I.  c. 

For  a  good  account  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  ch.  xxiv.,  of  which  free  use  has  been  made  for 
the  sketch  of  the  city  given  in  this  article.  [J.  J.  H.] 

ROOF.    [House.] 

BOOM.  This  word  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  Greek  •  terms.  The  only  one 
of  these,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here  is 
TptaroKXuria  (Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Mark  xii.  39 ;  Luke 
xiv.  7,  8,  XX.  46),  which  signifies,  not  a  "  room  " 
in  the  sense  we  oommonlv  attach  to  it  of  a  chamber, 

6.  wfMTOKXuna  (chief,  highest.  upperaKwt  room.  See 

above.) 

7.  ovdYotov  (an  upper  room,  Mark  xiv.  16.  Loke 

xxii.  2). 

8.  rh  vvtpp^v  (the  upper  room,  Acts  L  13> 
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but  tiw  lushest  place  on  the  highest  couch  rotmd 
the  dmncr  or  supper-table — ^the  **  uppermost  seat," 
IS  h  k  more  accurately  rendei-ed  in  Lake  xi.  43. 
[Meals.]  Thevord  "seat"  is,  however,  generally 
appropriated  by  our  trauslatora  to  Ka04ip€L,  which 
$«4a»  to  mem  some  kind  of  official  chair.  In  Luke 
DT.  9,  10,  they  have  rendered  tAwos  by  both 
"piioe** and  "room.* 

The  Cppeb  BooM^f  the  Last  Supper  is  noticed 
BBd^r  its  own  head.  [See  House,  Vol.  I.  p. 
SS.]  [G.] 

ROSE  (n^^in,  chfobaistaeleth'.  kdIvov^  iyBos : 

Aq.  xdXv^i  p»^  iilittm)  occurs  twice  only,  viz. 
ia  Cant.  ii.  1,  '*  I  am  the  Hose  of  Sharon ,"  an*  in 
k  nxT.  1,  **  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
is  the  BoteJ*  Then?  is  much  difierence  of  opinion 
s»  to  what  particular  flower  is  here  denoted.  Tre- 
okllJQs  and  Diodati,  with  some  of  the  Kabbins, 
}<lieTe  the  rose  is  intended,  but  there  seems  to  be 
Eo  fbundatioQ  for  such  a  translation.  Celsius 
^Hkrch.  i.  488)  has  argued  in  favour  of  the  Nar- 
c.<us  {Pciyaatkiu  narcissus).  This  rendering  is 
•f ported  by  the  Targum  on  Cant.  ii.  1,  where 
'  '^Aitstsekth  is  ejplained  by  narko^  (D1p"13).  Th is 
«  rl,  says  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc.  ail.  "  Chabcozze- 
Irth";,  is  "  the  same  as  the  Persian  nargus,  the 

^^^^  (jQs^jjf  which  throughout  the  East  indi- 

'^es  yarcissua  Tdzetta,  or  the  polyanthus  nar- 
t.'^'A.'*  Gcsenius  {Thcs.  s.  v.)  has  no  doubt  that 
iH*  {dint  denoted  is  the  "autumn  crocus"  {Col- 
'icvw  autvamale).  It  is  well  worthy  of  i-emark 
tbt  the  Syriac  translator  of  Is.  mxv.  1  explains 
f*^'itntaeUth  by  chanUscdyotho*^  which  is  evidently 
tae  •ame  word,  m  and  b  being  intei-chaiigwi.  This 
^.i*;  word,  according  to  Michaelis  {Snppl.  p.  659), 
''-*3i35,and  Rosenmttller  {Bib,  Bot.  p.  142),  de- 
t-rt"*  the  Colchicum  mitumnaie.  The  Hebrew  word 
i'i:t»  etrmolr^cally  to  some  bulbous  plant;  it 
3.v*ars  to  us  more  probable  that  the  narcissus  is  iu- 
ttadel  than  the  crocus,  the  former  plant  being  long 
«tHrrted  fiir  ita  fi^igrance,  while  the  other  has  no 
fketoi  qualities  to  i-eooramend  it.  Again,  as  the 
^  »*^t3heteth  is  associated  with  the  lily  in  Caut.  /.c, 
t  s>«sns  probable  that  Solomon  is  speaking  of  two 
l^u  «hich  blossomed  about  the  same  time.  The 
lAT  .ssas  and  the  lily  {Lilium  cgndidum)  would  be 
tt  (loaMm  t<^Cher  in  the  early  spring,  while  the 
*'«s-UTiin  is  an  autumn  pUnt.  Thomson  {The 
l^^thc Book,  ftp.  112, 51 3)  suggests  the pos- 
^i^j  of  the  Hebrew  name  being  identical  with  the 

ilxaL),  "the 


-Vral«  Khtbbaizy  (a^ax^I  or   ,^  , 

•s'W,"  which  plant  he  saw  growing  abun- 
iifi'lr  tai  Sharon;  but  this  view  can  hai-dly  be 
n^^titaJned :  the  Hebrew  tenn  is  probably  a  quadri- 
.>:al  noun,  with  the  harsh  aspirate  pi'efixei,  and 
If  prominent  notion  implied  in  it  is  betsel,  "  a 
^'^*  and  has  therefore  no  connexion  with  the 
i.Te-isamed  Arabic  woitl.  Chateaubriand  {Iti- 
^^'■'orf,  ii.  p.  130)  mentions  the  narcissus  as  giow- 

•;  in  the  plain  of  Sharon ;  and  Stnuid  {Flor. 
^  i^esL  No.  177)  names  it  as  a  plant  of  Palestine, 
«  the  authority  of  Kauwolf  and  Hasselquist ;  see 
*U  Kjtto's  Phys.  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  216.     Hiller 

iUrfjpkyi.  ii.  30)  thinks  the  chabaistseleth  denotes 
»iae  fpcdes  of  asphodel  {Asphodelus) ;   but  the 

•      •        T  r 
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fingerlike  roots  of  this  genus  of  plants  do  not  well 
aoooi-d  with  the  **  bulb"  root  implied  in  the  original 
word. 

Though  the  Rose  is  appai-ently  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  is  refen-ed  to  in  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14,  where  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that  she  is  exalted 
"as  a  rose-plant  {its  ^vrk  p6dov)  in  Jerid^o" 
(comp.  also  ch.  1.  8 ;  xxxiz.  13  ;  Wisd.  ii,  8). 
Roses  are  greatly  prized  in  tlie  East,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  the  rose-water,  which  is  in 
much  request  (see  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  248).  Di*. 
Hooker  observed  the  following  wild  roses  in  Syria: — 
Bosa  egianteria  (L.),  B,  sempervirens  (L.),  B, 
Jlenkeliana,  B,  Phoenicia  (Boiss.),  B,  seriacea, 
B,  angiisti/olia,  and  B,  Libanotica,  Some  of  these 
are  doubtful  species.  B.  centifolia  and  damascena 
are  cultivated  eveiywhere.  The  so-called  "  Kose 
of  Jericho"  is  no  rose  at  all,  but  the  Anastatica 
Hierocliuntina^  a  cruciferous  plant,  not  uncommon 
on  sandy  soil  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.       [W.  H.] 

BOSH  (K'N'-I  :  'Pi^s :  Bos),  In  the  genealogy 
of  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  Rosh  is  i*eckoned  among  the  sous 
of  Benjamin,  but  the  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where, and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  **  Ehi 
and  Kosh "  is  a  oonuption  of  **  Ahiram '*  (comp. 
Num.  xxvi.  38).  See  Burrington's  Genealogies, 
i.  281. 

BOSH  (STN-I :  'PeSf ,  Ez.  xxxviii.  2, 3.  xxxix.  1 : 
ti-anslated  by  the  Vulg.  capitis,  and  by  the  A.  V. 
«  chief,"  as  if  B^NI,  "  head").  The  whole  sentence 
thus  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  "  Magog  the  chief  prince 
of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  ought  to  run  "  Magog  the 
prince  of  Uosh,  Mesech,  and  Tubal ;"    the  woid 

translated  "  prince  **  being  N^E^J,  the  tei-ra  usually 

employed  for  the  head  of  a  nomad  tribe,  as  of 
Abraham,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  6,  of  the  Arabians,  Gen. 
xvii.  20,  and  of  the  chiefe  of  the  seveiTil  Israelite 
tribes.  Num.  vii.  11,  xxxiv.  18,  or  in  a  geneitd 
sense,  1  K.  xi.  34,  Ez.  xii.  10,  xlv.  7,  xlvi.  2. 
The  meaning  is  that  Magog  is  the  head  of  the  three 
great  Scythian  tiibes,  of  which  "  Rosh  "  is  thus  the 
fii-st.  Gesenius  considers  it  beyond  doubt  tliat  by 
Bosh,  or  'P«6j,  is  intended  the  tribe  on  the  north  of 
the  Taurus,  so  called  from  their  neighbourhood  to 
the  Bha,  or  Volga,  and  that  in  this  name  and  tribe 
we  have  the  fii-st  ti-ace  of  the  Russ  or  Russian 
nation.  Von  Hammer  identifies  this  name  with 
Bass  in  the  Koran  (xxv.  40;  1.  12),  "  the  peoples 
Aad,  Thamud,  and  the  Asshabir  (or  inhabitants)  of. 
Hass  or  Ross."  He  considers  that  Mohammed  had 
actually  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  ]n  view,  and  that 
"Asshabir"  conesmonds  to  Nasi,  the  "prince" 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  apxoyra  of  the  LXX.  {Sur  les 
Origines  Busses,  Petei-sburg,  1825,  p.  24-29).  The 
first  certain  mention  of  the  Russians  under  this 
name  is  in  a  Latin  Chronicle  under  the  year  a.d. 
839,  quoted  by  Bayer  {Origines  Bussicae,  Com- 
ment, Acad.  Pctropol,  1726,  p.  409).  From  the 
junction  of  Tiros  with  Meshech  and  Tulbal  in  Gen. 
X.  2,  Von  Hammer  oonjectmes  the  identity  of  Tiras 
and  Bosh  (p.  26). 

The  mmie  probably  occurs  again  under  the 
altei-ed  form  of  ILosses,  in  Judith  ii.  23 — this  time 
in  the  ancient  Latin,  and  possibly  also  in  the 
Syriac  vemons,  in  connexion  with  Thiras  or  ThaW. 
But  the  passage  is  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  any 
certain  deduction  from  it.     [IIasses.] 

This  early  Biblical  notice  of  so  gi'eat  an  empire 
is  doubly  interesting  from  its  l^ing  a  solitaiy 
instance.     No  other  name  of  anv  modem  nation 
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oocun  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  obliteratioD  of  it 
hj  the  A.  V.  is  one  of  tlie  many  remarkable  varia- 
tions of  oar  version  from  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  For  all  further  in- 
formation see  the  above-quoted  treatises  of  Von 
Hammer  and  Bayer.  [A.  P.  S.] 

BOSIN.  Properly  "  naphtha,'*  as  it  is  both  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  \yd^a,  naphtha)^  as  well  as 
the  Peshito-Syriac.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  (23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
ai*e  said  to  have  **  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot 
with  rosin,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny 
(ii.  101)  mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Baby- 
lonia, siniilar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and 
having  a  remarkable  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
natural  product  (known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naphtha, 
&C.)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in  question. 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus  desciibes  the  naphtha  springs 
at  Kirkook  in  Lower  Courdistan,  mentioned  by 
SU-abo  (xvii.  p.  738) :— "  They  are  ten  in  number. 
For  a  considerable  distance  from  them  we  felt  the 
air  sulphurous;  but  in  drawing  near  it  became 
worse,  and  we  were  all  instantly  struck  with  ex- 
cruciating headaches.  The  springs  consist  of  several 
pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
tea  or  twelve  deep.  The  whole  number  are  within 
the  compass  of  five  hundred  yards.  A  flight  of 
steps  has  been  cut  into  each  pit  for  the  purpose  of 
approaching  the  fluid,  which  rises  and  falls  according 
to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  weather.  The 
natives  lave  it  out  with  ladles  into  bags  made  of 
skins,  which  are  canied  on  the  backs  of  asses  to 

Kirkook,  or  to  any  other  mart  for  its  sale 

The  Kirkook  naphtha  is  piincipally  consumed  by 
the  markets  in  the  south-west  of  Courdistan,  while 
the  pits  not  fai*  from  Kufri  supply  Bagdad  and  its 
environs.  The  Bagdad  naphtha  is  h\wk  "  ( Trav, 
ii.  440).  It  is  described  by  Dioscorides  (i.  101)  as 
the  dregi  of  the  Babylonian  asphalt,  and  white  in 
colour.  According  to  Plutarch  {Alex.  35)  Alex- 
ander first  saw  it  in  the  dty  of  Ecbatana,  where 
the  inhabitants  exhibited  its  marvellous  effects  by 
strewing  it  along  the  street  which  led  to  his  head- 
quarters and  setting  it  on  fire.  He  then  tried  an 
experiment  on  a  page  who  attended  him,  patting 
him  into  a  bath  of  naphtha  and  setting  light  to  it 
(Strabo,  xvii.  p.  743),  which  nearly  resolted  in  the 
boy's  death.  Plutarch  su^ests  that  it  was  naphtha 
in  whidi  Medea  steeped  the  crown  and  robe  which 
she  gave  to  the  daughter  of  Creon  ;  and  Suidas  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  it  *•  Medea's  oil,"  bat  the 


Medes  '*  naphtha."      The  Persian  name  is 

(ncrft),  Posidonius  (in  Strabo)  relates  that  in  Baby- 
lonia there  were  springs  of  black  and  white  naphtha. 
The  former,  says  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  743),  were  of 
liquid  bitumen,  which  they  burnt  in  lamps  inst^ui  of 
oil.    The  latter  were  of  liquid  sulphur.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BUBIE8  (D,^OB,  pMyyim  ;  D^J^^d,  pSnirdm . 

XiOoit  A.  ToXvrcXcTs :  ctmetae  opes,  cuncta  pre- 
tiosissima,  gemmae,  de  ultimis  finSbus,  ehor  anti- 
quum), the  invariable  rendering  of  the  above-named 
Hebrew  words,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there 
is  mudi  difference  of  opinion  and  great  uncertainty. 

•  The  Chsld.  I"^  (Esth.  i.  e),  which  the  A.  V.  Penders 
"  white,"  and  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Arab. 

,  durr,  "pearls}**  X^,  durrdh,  "a  pearl,"  is  by 


>^ 


A^' 


RUFUS 

"  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  penmtm "  (Job 
xxviii.  18 ;  see  also  Prov.  iii.  15,  viii.  11,  xxxi.  10). 
In  Lam.  iv.  7  it  ia  said,  **  the  Nazarites  were  purer 
than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were 
more  ruddy  in  body  than  penitdm"  A.  Boote  {Ani- 
mad.  Sac.  iv.  3),  on  account  of  the  ruddiness  men- 
tioned in  the  last  passage,  supposed  *'  coral  **  to  be 
intended,  for  whidi,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
another  Hebrew  word.  [Coral.]  J.  D.  Micfaaelis 
(Suppl,  p.  2023)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  com- 

pares  the  Hebrew  HdSd  with  the  Arab.  |^a9»  *'  a 

brench."  Gesenius  {Thea.  s.  r.)  defends  this  ai^j^u- 
ment.  Bochart  {ffierox.  iii.  601)  contends  tiiat 
the  Hebrew  tenn  denotes  pearls,  and  explains  the 
''ruddineK"  alluded  to  above,  by  supposing  that 
the  original  word  (4D*TK)  signifies  merely  **  bright 

in  colour,"  or  *•  colour  of  a  reddish  tinge."  This 
opinion  is  suppoiiied  by  RosenmtUler  {Schoi,  m 
Thren.),  and  otiiers,  but  opposed  by  Maurer  {Com- 
ment.) and  Gesenius.  C«ctainly  it  would  be  no 
compliment  to  the  great  people  of  the  land  to  say 
that  their  bodies  were  as  red  as  coral  or  rubies, 
unless  we  adopt  Maurer's  explanatims  who  lelWs 
the  "  ruddiness  "  to  the  blood  which  flowed  in  thdr 
veins.  On  the  whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew 
word  is  always  used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  understand 
pearls  to  be  intended.*     [Pearls.]  [W.  H.] 

BXJE  {r^iyayov :  ruta)  occurs  only  in  Luke  xi. 
42 :  **  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees  I  for  ye  tithe  mint 
and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs."  The  rue  here 
spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  Ruta  graveolcns, 
a  shrubby  pbmt  about  2  feet  high,  of  strong  me- 
dicinal virtues.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hasselquist  on  Mount 
Tabor.  Dioscorides  (iii.  45)  describes  two  kinds 
of  iHryayovt  viz.  w.  hpMUf6v  and  w.  mprcvr^r, 
which  denote  the  Ruia  montana  and  R.  graveolens 
respectively.  Rue  was  in  great  repute  amongst  the 
ancients,  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  medicina 
(Pliny,  N.  ff.  xix.  B\  Columell.  R.  Rua.  xii.  7. 
§5 ;  Dioscorides,  I.  c).  The  Talmud  enumerates 
rue  amongst  kitchen-herbs  {Shebiith,  di.  ix.  §1), 
and  r^ar(b  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as  being  a  plant  not 
cultivated  in  gard^.  In  our  Lord's  time,  how- 
ever, rue  was  doubtless  a  garden-plant,  and  there- 
fore titheable,  as  is  evident  from  our  Lord's  words, 
'*  these  things  ought  ye  to  have  done."  The  me  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  [W.  H.] 

BU'FUS  CPoG^s:  Rtrfus)  is  mentioned  in 
Mark  rv.  21,  along  with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of 
Simon  the  Cyrenean,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to 
bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha 
(Luke  xxiii.  26).  As  the  Evangelist  informs  his 
readers  who  Simon  was  by  naming  the  sons,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  were  better  known  than  the 
father  in  the  circle  of  Christians  where  Mark  lived. 
Again,  in  Rom.  xvi.  13,  the  Apostle  Paul  salutes  a 
Rufus  whom  he  designates  as  *'  elect  in  the  Lord  " 
(ixXtKrhy  iv  Kvpltf),  and  whose  mother  he  gi-ace- 
fiilly  reo^ises  as  having  earned  a  mother's  claim 
upon  himself  by  acts  of  kindness  shown  to  him.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  this  Rufus  was  identical 

some  nnderstood  to  mean  "  mother  of  pearl."  or  tb«  kind 
of  alabaster  called  In  Gennan  PerkmMUUrUan.  The 
LXX.  has  wivnvoi  kiBm.  See  Oeaenlus,  and  Winer  {BiU, 
Beaho.  1.  f  1). 


BUHAMAH 

v!th  t^  fioe  <o  whom  'i/ixrk  refers ;  and  in  that 
ax.  m  MaHi  wrote  his  gospel  in  all  probahility 
at  FiMoe,  it  was  nataial  thai  he  should  desciibe 
t»  his  readen  the  father  (who,  ance  the  mother 
W9S  at  Rome  while  he  apparently  was  not  there, 
.mj  have  died,  or  have  come  hiter  to  that  city) 
itjffii  his  relaiiooship  to  two  well-known  mem- 
>«n  of  the  same  community.  '  It  is  some  proof 
at  least  of  the  early  existenoe  of  this  view  that,  in 
ihi  Adi$  Andreae  et  Petri,  both  Rufus  and  Alex- 
.i^Jer  appear  as  oomponioos  of  Peter  in  Rome. 
.Warning,  then,  that  the  same  person  is  meant  in 
t^  two  DBssa^,  we  hare  before  us  an  interesting 
roop  of  believers — a  &ther  (for  we  can  hardly 
io'iH  that  Simon  became  a  CSiristian,  if  he  was  not 
«!rekiT  such,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion),  a 
liastber,  and  two  brothers,  all  in  the  same  farady. 
Trt  ve  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an 
cne&mmoo  name  (Wetstein,  Noo.  Test.,  vol.  i.  p. 
'^  4  ' :  and  possihly,  therefore,  Mark  and  Paul  may 
bare  bad  in  view  different  individuals.  [H.  B.  H.] 

BUHAIhlAH  (nOm:  ^Xtyifiirn:  misericor- 

i^xn  ounsm:tttd).  The  margin  of  our  version  renders 
r  -having  obtained  mercy"  (Hos.  ii.  1).  The 
saoa^,  if  name  it  be,  is  like  Lo-ruhamah,  sym- 
bolical, and  as  that  was  given  to  the  daughter  of 
t:<s  prophet  Hosea,  to  denote  that  God's  mercy  was 
t^'Tced  away  from  Israel,  so  the  name  Ruhamah  is 
art«ssed  to  the  daughters  of  the  people  to  denote 
*lutth«T  were  still  the  objects  of  His  love  and  tender 

BUKAH  ( HD^n :  'Pov/^d ;  Alex.  'Pv^ta ;  Joseph. 

'kSoifta:  Rvana).  Mentioned,  once  only  (2  K.  xxiii. 

*) .  a»  the  native  place  of  a  certain  Pedaiah,  the 

'i^jt  of  Zebadah,  a  member  of  the  harem  of  king 

}  ^  4h,  and  mother  of  FUf*""^  or  Jehoiakim  king  of 

J.iah. 

it  has  been  coojectnred  to  be  the  same  phice  as 
Anosah  (Judg.  ix.  41),  which  was  apparently  near 
"^aoicin.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  identical 
wiOx  Dcmah,  one  of  ih.<^  towns  in  the  mountains 
•■:'  J  :dah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52),  not  &r 
i-<act  hxxa  Libnah,  the  native  town  of  another 
'  ^  hm^*%  wives.  The  Hebrew  D  and  R  are  so 
^^\3a  as  oHen  to  be  confounded  together,  and 
I^jaah  most  have,  at  any  rate,  been  written  Rumah 
-  '.\e  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  LXX.  tran»- 
- 1  *i.  saoce  they  give  it  as  Remna  and  Houma. 
J*«phu5  mentions  a  Rumah  in  Galilee  {B,  J, 

■'   '.  §-^l).  [G-] 

BUSH.    [Reed.] 

Bl^rr  (fip^iSf  I6si  aerugo)  occurs  as  the 
*rj]alaiiofi  of  two  different  Greek  woixls  in  lifatt. 
^.  Id.  20,  and  m  Jam.  v.  3.  In  the  former  pas- 
t'^r  the  word  3fMMris,  which  is  joined  with  0^s, 
~3n*ji,'*  ]ui5  by  some  been  understood  to  denote 
V-  larra  of  some  moth  injurious  to  com,  as  the 
•'•^j  granelta  (see  Stainton,  Inaecta  Briton,  iii. 

The  Hebrew   C^    (Is.  1.   9)   is    rendei'ed 

S^ir  by  Aquila ;  comp.  also  Epist.  Jerem,  v.  12, 
ftT^  toe  col  fiptfftdrttPf  "  from  rust  and  moths " 

I.V.Bar,  vi-  12).     Scultetus  {Exerc.  Evang.  ii. 

*«.  Crit,  Sac.  vi.)  believes  that  the  words  <H^y 
cai  fipAaa  are  an  hendiadys  for  triis  fipiitrKuy. 
?»r  vord  caa  scarcely  be  tsJcen  to  signify  "  rust," 
(vvtaich  there  is  another  term,  I6s,  which  is  used 
tT  M.  J^iDca  to  express  rather  the  **  tarnish'*  which 

'•"  spreads  nlver  than  '*  inist,**  bv  which  name  we 

•m  vadetBtand  **  oxide  of  iron.'      Bpwrtt  is  no 
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doubt  intended  to  have  reference  in  a  gmeral  sense 
to  any  coiTupting  and  destroying  substance  that 
may  attack  treasui-es  of  any  kind  which  have  long 
been  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  allusion 
of  St.  James  is  to  the  corroding  nature  of  Us  on 
metals.  Scultetus  correctly  observes,  '*aenigine 
deformantur  quidem,  sed  non  comimpuntur  num- 
mi ;"  but  though  this  is  strictly  speaking  true,  the 
ancients,  just  as  ourselves  in  common  parlance, 
spoke  of  the  corroding  nature  of  **rust*'  (com p. 
Hammond,  Annotat.  in  Matt.  vi.  19).       [W.  H.] 

BUTH  (n-n:  'Void:  probably  for  fl-lin,*  "a 

friend,"  the  feminine  of  Reu).  A  Moabitish  woman, 
the  wife,  first,  of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by 
him  mother  of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of 
Christ,  and  one  of  the  four  women  (Thamar,  Rah^, 
and  Uriah's  wife  being  the  other  three)  who  are 
named  by  St  Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ. 
[Kahab.]  The  incidents  m  Ruth's  life,  as  detailed 
in  tlie  beautiful  book  that  bears  her  name,  may  be 
epitomised  as  follows.  A  severe  fiunine  in  the  land 
of  Judah,  caused  perhaps  by  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  Moabites  under  Eglon  (as  Ussher  thinks 
possible),^  induced  Elimdech,  a  native  of  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  the  land  of  Moab,  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and 
Chilion.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  Naomi,  now  left 
a  widow  and  childless,  having  heard  that  there  was 
plenty  again  in  Judah,  resolved  to  return  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  her  daughter-in-law,  Ruth,  returned 
with  her.  **  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God :  where  thou 
diest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the 
Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death 
part  thee  and  me  ;"  was  the  expression  of  the  unal- 
terable attachment  of  the  young  Moabitish  widow 
to  the  mother,  to  the  land,  and  to  the  religion  of  her 
lost  husband.  They  arrived  at  Bethlehem  just  at 
the  beginning  of  barley  harvest,  and  Ruth,  going 
out  to  glean  for  the  support  of  her  mother-in-law 
and  herself,  dianced  to  go  into  the  field  of  Boaz,  a 
wealthy  man,  the  near  kinsman  of  her  father-in-law 
Elimelech.  The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her  kind- 
ness and  fidelity  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  her  pre- 
ference for  the  land  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone 
before  her ;  and  inmiediately  upon  learning  who  the 
strange  young  woman  was,  B^  treated  her  with 
the  utm<H>t  kindness  and  i-espect,  and  sent  her  home 
laden  with  coin  which  she  had  gleaned.  Encouraged 
by  this  incident,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to  claim 
at  the  hand  of  Boaz  that  he  should  perform  the  part 
of  her  husband's  near  kinsman,  by  purchasing  the 
inheritance  of  Elimelech,  and  talcing  her  to  be  his 
wife.  But  there  was  a  nearer  kinsman  than  Boaz, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  option 
of  redeeming  the  inheritance  for  himself.  He,  how- 
ever, dedin^,  fearing  to  mar  his  own  inheiitance. 
Upon  which,  with  all  due  solemnity,  Boaz  took 
Ruth  to  be  his  wife,  amidst  the  blessings  and  con- 
gratulations of  their  neighbours.  As  a  singular 
example  of  virtne  and  piety  in  a  rude  age  and 
among  an  idolatrous  people ;  as  one  of  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Gentile  harvest  gathered  into  the  Church ; 
as  the  heroine  of  a  story  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
simplicity ;  as  illustrating  in  her  history  the  work- 
ings of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  truth  of  the 

'  Some  think  it  is  for  H^K*).  "  beauty." 

i>  Patrick  suggests  the  famine  in  the  days  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi.  3,  4). 
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saying  that  *'  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  ai-e  over  the 
righteous;"  and  for  the  many  interesting  rerehv- 
tions  of  ancient  domestic  and  social  customs  which 
are  associated  with  her  story,  liuth  has  always 
lield  a  foi'emost  place  among  the  Scripture  cha- 
i:acters,  St.  Augustine  has  a  curious  speculation 
on  the  rclntive  blessedness  of  Ruth,  twice  married, 
and  by  her  second  marriage  becoming  the  ancestress 
of  Christ,  and  Anna  remaining  constant  in  her 
widowhood  {De  bono  Viduit.).  Jerome  observes 
that  we  can  measure  the  gi^eatness  of  Ruth's  virtue 
by  the  greatness  of  her  reward — **  Ex  ejus  semine 
Christus  oritur"  {Epist.  xxii.  adPatUam).  As  the 
great-gi*andmother  of  King  Dand,  Ruth  must  have 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  £li*s  judgeship,  or 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Samuel.  •  But  there  seem 
to  be  no  particular  notes  of  time  in  the  book,  by 
which  her  age  can  be  more  exactly  defined.  The 
story  was  put  into  its  present  shape,  avowedly,  long 
after  her  lifetimes  see  Ruth  i.  1,  iv.  7,  17.  (Ber- 
theau  on  Ruth,  in  the  Exeg,  Hcmdb, ;  Rosenmfill. 
Proem,  in  Lib,  Ruth ;  Parker's  De  Wette ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  i.  205,  iii.  760  sqq.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

EYE  (ntDDS,  cmsemcth :  (cd,  tXvpa :  far, 
vici'i)  occui-s  in  Ex.  ix.  32 ;  Is.  xxviii.  25:  in  the 
latter  the  mai-gin  reads  **  spelt."  In  Ez.  iv.  9  the 
text  has  "  fitches  "  and  the  margin  **  rie."  There 
we  many  opinions  an  to  the  signification  of  Cus- 
aemcth\  some  authorities  maintiining  tliat  fitches 
are  denoted,  othei-s  o:its,  and  others  rye.  Celsius 
lins  shown  that  in  all  probability  «* spelt"  is 
intended  {Hierob,  ii.  98),  and  this  opinion  b 
supported  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  in  Ex.  ix. 
.')2,  add  by  the  Syiiac  versions.  Rye  is  for  the 
mosC  pai-t  a  northern  plant,  and  was  probably 
not  cultivated  in  Egypt  or  Palestine  in  early 
times,  whereas  spelt  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
the  East,  where  it  is  held  in  high  estimation.  He- 
rodotus (ii.  36)  says  the  Egyptians  "  make  bread 
from  spelt  (Ark  ^Avp^»v),  which  some  call  zea."  See 
also  Pliny  {N.  H.  xviii.  8)  and  Diosoorides  (ii.  Ill), 
who  speaks  of  two  kinds.  The  Cusaemeth  was  cul- 
tivated in  'Egypt;  it  was  not  injured  bv  the  hail- 
stonn  of  the  seventh  plague  (Ex.  I,  c),  as  it  was 
not  grown  up.  This  cereal  was  also  sown  in  Pales- 
tine (Is.  /. c),  on  the  margins  or  "headlands"  of 

the  fields  (171^19) ;  it  was  used  for  mixing  with 

wheat,  barley,  &c.,  for  making  bread  (Ez.  I.  c). 
The  Arabic,  Chiraanat,  **  spelt,  is  regaixled  by  Ge- 
senius  as  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word,  m  and  n 
being  interchanged  and  r  inserted.  "  Spelt "  ( IVi'- 
ticinn  speita)  is  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  south 
of  Gei-many ;  it  difiei-s  but  slightly  from  our  com- 
mon wheat  ( 71  ©u^artf).  There  are  three  kinds  of 
spelt,  viz.  71  tpella,  T,  diooccum  (Rice  wheat),  and 
T.  monococoum.  [W.  H.] 


SAB'AOTH,  THE  LOBD  OF  (K^piof  tra- 
fieuiB :  Dominua  Sabaoth).  The  name  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom.  ix.  29  ;  James 
V.  4).  It  is  probably  more  familiar  through  its 
occurrence  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Te  Dcum« — "  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Loixi  God  of  Sabaoth."    It  is  too  often 


■  Can  ft  be  tbis  pbmse  which  detennlned  the  nse  of  the 
Te  Deiun  as  a  thanksgiving  for  victories  ? 
*>  For  the  pssssges  which  follow,  ihc  irritcr  is  indebted 
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nonsidei-ed  to  be  a  synonym  of,  or  to  have  some  con- 
nexion with  Sabbath,  and  to  express  the  idea  of  rest 
And  this  not  only  popularly,  but  in  some  of  our 
roost  dassical  writers.^  Thus  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
canto  viii.  2 : — 

**  Bat  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  etemallj 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  higjht : 
0  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabaoth's 
Bight.- 

And  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  24: — 

** .  .  .  sacred  and  iaspired  Divinity,  the  Sabaoth  an<1 

port  of  all  men*s  labours  and  per^;rinations."    Attd 

Johnson,  in  the  1st  edition  of  whose  Dictionary 

(1755)  Sabaoth  and  Sabbath  are  treated  as  the 

same  word.     And  Walter  Scott,  Itanhoe,  i.  ch.  1 1 

(Ist  ed.): — *'a  week,  aye  the  space  between  two 

Sabaoths."     Bat  this  connexion  is  quite  fictitious. 

The  two  words  are  not  only  entirely  different,  but 

have  nothing  in  common. 

Sabaoth  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
taebtiSthf  '*armies,''  and  occurs  in  the  oft-repeated 
formula  which  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  by  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  **  Loid 
God  of  hosts,"  We  are  apt  to  take  "  hosts  "  (pro- 
bably  in  connexion  with  the  modem  expression  the 
"heavenly  host")  as  implying  the  angels— but 
this  is  surely  iuaocurate.  Tsebioth  is  in  oonstaiit 
nse  in  the  0.  T.  tor  the  national  army  or  foi-ce  oi 
fighting-men,'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Hebi^w,  Je- 
hovah-tsebdoth  was  the  leader  and  commander  of 
the  armies  of  the  nation,  who  "went  forth  with 
them "  (Ps.  xliv.  9),  and  led  them  to  certain  vic- 
tory over  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Chemosh,  Mo- 
lech,  Ashtaroth,  and  other  fiilse  gods.  In  later 
times  it  lost  this  peculiar  significance,  and  became 
little  if  anything  more  than  an  alternative  title  ibr 
God.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 
or  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  or  Ruth.  It  i^ 
frequent  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  rarer  in  Kings, 
is  found  twice  only  in  the  Chronicles,  and  not  st 
all  in  Ezekiel ;  but  in  the  P6alms,  in  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  the  minor  Prophets  it  is  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  in  fact  is  ussd  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  title.  [G.] 

SA'BAT  {2tupdy;  Alex.  Xeupdri  Phoiphat). 
1.  The  sons  of  SSabat  are  enumerated  among  the 
sons  of  Solomon's  seiTants  who  returned  with  Zoio- 
babel  (1  Esd,  v.  34).  Thera  is  no  corresponding 
name  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  {%a$dr:  Sabath,)  The  month  Sebat  (1 
Mace.  xvi.  14). 

SABATE'AS  (^afitn-aios ;  Akx.  2afifiwreuas : 
Sabbatheus).  Suabbethai  (I  Esd.  ix.  48  ;  comp. 
Neh.  viii.  7). 

SAB'ATUS  (XdfiaBos  :  Zabdis).  Zadad  (1 
Esd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  27). 

SAB'BAN  (la$dyvos:  Banni),  Binnui  1 
(1  Esd.  viii.  63  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

SABBATH  (n3K^,  **  a  day  of  rest,"  frora 
n3K^,  "  to  cease  to  do,"  « to  rest  ")•  This  is  the 
obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The  res^em- 
blanoe  of  the  word  to  P^fi^,  **  seven,"  misled  Lac- 
tantius  {fnsi,  iii.  14)  and  others;  but  it  does  not 
seem  more  than  accidental.  B&hr  (^S^nU^oHk,  ii. 
533-4)  does  not  reject  the  derivation  from  T)2^f 

to  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 

c  niMny.  see  l  Sam.  xlL  9^1  K.  L 19,  tnd  passim  in 
Buii^'b  Ctmcordimoe,  p.  lOW. 
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birt  tnees  that  to  31C^,  somewhat  seedleasly  and 
6acifully,  as  it  appears  to  us.  Plutarch's  associa- 
tkjQ  of  the  word  with  the  Baodmnaliaa  cry  cafio7 
vaj  cf  oDoise  be  dismissed  at  once.  We  hare  also 
{is.  iri.  2\  and  Lev.  xriii.  24)  pn3B^,  of  more 
mtcn^significatioii  than  flSB^ ;  also  |^nnB»  11355^, 

-  a  Sabteth  of  Sabbaihs  -  (Ex.  mi.  15,  and  eise- 
iJ  vrr ).  The  name  Sabbath  is  thus  applied  to  divers 
ZT^  festiTals,  but  priDcipally  and  usually  to  the 
«-.-Qtii  day  of  the  week,  the  strict  observaooe  of 
v bki)  is  cn£>roed  not  merely  in  the  geneial  Mosaic 
cnk,  but  in  the  Decalogue  itself. 

The  iiist  Scriptural  notice  of  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
*w '  I  gh  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  to  be  found  in 
•>r2.  ii.  3,  at  the  close  of  the  record  of  the  six  days* 
(T^ioo.  And  hence  it  is  frequently  ai-gued  that  the 
ortitatioo  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and  is  consequently 
cf  i:civeraai  ooncem  and  obligation.  We  cannot, 
i^/v^rer,  approach  this  question  till  we  have  ex- 
a.'scMd  the  aooannt  of  its  enforcement  upon  the 
. . ..^iites.  It  is  in  Ex.  xvi.  23-29  that  we  find  the 
6^  iooonfroTertJble  institution  of  the  day,  as  one 
rf-a  to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the  children  of  Israel. 
^■rtlj-  afttrwards  it  was  re-enacted  in  the  Fourth 
('•"QiDuodment,  which  gave  it  a  rank  above  that  of 
u  (HitiiLjuy  law,  making  it  one  of  Uie  signs  of  the 
(VrGsnt.  As  such  it  remained  together  with  the 
y^-o\iT,  the  two  forming  the  most  solemn  and 
ivtifictive  features  of  Hebrew  religious  life.     Its 

,Vct  or  pro&nation  ranked  foremost  among  na- 
Lxicj]  gfii ;  the  renewed  observance  of  it  was  sure 
t  trreiopany  national  reformation. 

I^iefe,  then,  dealing  with  the  question  whether 
■Vin^iiial  institution  comprised  mankind  at  large,  or 
^nir  stnnped  on  Israel  a  very  marked  badge  of 
tiUraality,  it  will  be  well  to  trace  somewhat  of  its 
pt-^jc  and  history  among  the  chosen  people. 

Uafiv  of  the  Rabbis  date  its  first  institution  from 
t'e  iaddent*  recorded  in  Ex.  xv.  25;  and  believe 
'•■ai  the  **  statttte  and  ordinance  "  there  mentioned 
v  bnog  given  by  (rod  to  the  children  of  Israel  was 
*^  ot  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  command- 
^^tx  t>  honour  father  and  mother,  their  previous 
U*  baving  consisted  only  of  what  are  called  the 
"^rm  precepts  of  Noah."  This,  however,  seems  to 
tjit&uodation  of  any  sort,  and  the  statute  and 
<  i  4&ce  in  question  are,  we  think,  sufBciently  ex- 
:  -t«i  by  the  words  of  ver.  26,  "  If  thou  wilt 

-  :^^f  haxkea/*  kc  We  are  not  on  sure  ground 
t'i  «e  come  to  the  unmistakeable  institution  in 
'_'^p.  xtL  in  connexion  with  the  gathering  of  manna. 

wordft  in  this  latter  are  not  in  themselves 
^^ZA  to  indicate  whether  such  institution  was 
L*  ^er  a  novdty,  or  whether  it  referred  to  a 
itr  the  sanctity  of  which  was  already  known  to 
'  »  to  whom  it  was  given.  There  is  plausibility 
^^^.]J  in  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  the  day 
V.  4ready  known,  and  in  some  measure  observed 

-  >T.r,  Uit  tint  the  rule  of  abstinence  from  work 
•-*t.r.t  gi?cn  then,  and  shortly  ai^rwards  more 
*jf!.^!y  imposed  in  the  Fourth  Commandment. 

I^r^  it  is  distinctly  set  foiih.and  extended  to  the 
^"'M  of  an  Israelite's  household,  his  son  and  his 
*&;Ma,  his  slares,  male  and  female,  his  ox  and 
^  tee.ttd  tlie  strangu*  within  his  gates.  It  would 
"^  that  by  this  last  was  understood  the  stttuigcr 
*^  vbije  still  DDcircumcised  yet  worshipped  the 
^^  ^(kd;   fi>r  the  mere  heathen  stranger  was 

*  Videpuiick  M  ioc  andScIden.  DeJurtXaLetGaU. 
-I. 

'  VikGrothii  m  loe^  i^ho  refers  to  Abea-ezra. 
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not  considered  to  be  under  the  law  of  ihe  Sabbath. 
In  the  Fourth  Commandment,  too,  the  institution 
is  grounded  on  the  revealed  truth  of  the  six  days' 
creation  and  the  Divine  i-est  on  the  seventh;  but 
in  the  version  of  it  which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy 
a  further  reason  is  added — ^"and  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  foith  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm ;  therefore 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  day*'^  (Dent.  v.  15). 

Penalties  and  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Law  oon.strued  the  abstinence  from  labour  pivscribed 
in  the  commandment.  It  was  forbidden  to  light  a 
fire,  a  man  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks,  on  the 
Sabbath.  At  a  later  period  we  find  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  uttering  solemn  warnings  against  profaning, 
and  promising  large  blessings  on  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  day  (Is.  Iviii.  13,  14).  In  Jeremiah's 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  an  habitual  viola- 
tion of  it,  amounting  to  transacting  on  it  such  an 
extent  of  business  as  involved  the  cai-iying  bur- 
dens about  (Jer.  xvii.  21-27).  His  denunciations 
of  this  seem  to  have  led  the  Pharisees  in  their 
bondage  to  the  letter  to  condemn  the  impotent  man 
for  cariying  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath  in  obedience  to 
Christ  who  had  healed  him  (John  v.  10).  We 
must  not  suppose  that  our  Lord  prescribed  a  real 
violation  of  the  Law ;  and  it  i^uires  little  thought 
to  distinguish  between  such  a  natural  and  almost 
necessary  act  as  that  which  He  commanded,  and 
the  carrying  of  burdens  in  connexion  with  business 
which  is  denounced  by  Jeremiah.  By  Ezekiel 
(xx.  12-24),  a  passage  to  which  we  must  shoilly 
return,  the  profisuiation  of  the  Sabbath  is  made  fore- 
most among  the  national  sins  of  the  Jews.  From 
Nehemiah  x.  31,  we  learn  that  the  people  entered 
into  a  covenant  to  renew  the  observance  of  the  Law, 
in  which  they  pledged  themselves  neither  to  buy 
nor  sell  victuals  on  the  Sabbath.  The  practice  was 
then  not  infi-equent,  and  Keliemiah  tells  us  (xiii. 
15-22)  of  the  successful  steps  which  he  took  for  its 
stoppage. 

Henceforward  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Sabbath 
being  neglected  by  the  Jews,  except  such  as  (1  Maoc. 
i.  11-15,  39-45)  went  into  open  apostasy.  The 
faithful  remnant  were  so  scrupulous  concerning  it, 
as  to  forbear  fighting  in  self-defence  on  that  day 
(1  >lacc.  ii.  36),  and  it  was  only  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  ensued  which  led  Mattathias  and  his 
iriends  to  decree  the  lawfulness  of  self-defence  on 
the  Sabbath  (1  Mace.  ii.  41). 

When  we  come  to  the  N.  T.  we  find  the  most 
marked  stress  laid  on  the  Sabbath.  In  whatever 
ways  the  Jew  might  eiT  respecting  it,  he  had 
altogether  ceased  to  neglect  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  he  went  its  observance  became  the  most 
visible  badge  of  his  nationality.  The  passages  of 
Latin  literature,  such  as  Ovid,  Art,  Amat,  i.  415 ; 
Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  96-106,  which  indicate  this,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  citation.  Our  Lord's 
mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  main 
features  of  His  life,  which  His  Pharisaic  adver- 
saries most  eagerly  watched  and  criticised.  They 
had  by  that  time  invented  many  of  those  fantastic 
prohibitions  whereby  the  letter  of  the  command- 
ment seemed  to  be  honoured  at  the  expense  of  ite 
whole  spirit,  dignity,  and  value;  and  our  Lord, 
coming  to  vindicate  and  fulfil  tlie  Law  in  its  real 
scope  and  intention,  must  needs  coma  into  collision 
with  these. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  of  Uie  more  curious 
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quertions  oonnected  with  the  Sabbath,  such  as  tluit 
of  its  alleged  prae-Mosaic  origin  and  obaervance,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  and  determine  what  were 
its  true  idea  and  purpose  in  that  Law  of  which 
beyond  doubt  it  formed  a  leading  feature,  and 
among  that  people  for  whom,  if  for  none  else,  we 
know  that  it  was  designed.  And  we  shall  do  this 
with  most  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  in  the  following  order : — 

I.  By  considering,  with  a  view  to  their  elimina- 
tion, the  Pharisaic  and  Rabbinical  prohibitioos. 
These  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  rejecting, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  of  the  Law. 

II.  By  taking  a  survey  of  the  general  Sabbatical 
periods  of  Hebrew  time.  The  weekly  Sabbath  stood 
in  the  relation  of  keynote  to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical 
observance,  mounting  to  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee.^  It  is  but  reasonable  to  sus- 
pect that  these  can  in  some  degree  interpret  each 
other. 

III.  By  examining  the  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  tiie  seventh  day,  and  the  mode 
in  which  such  observance  was  maintained  by  the 
best  Israelites. 

I.  Nearly  every  one  is  aware  that  the  Pharisaic 
and  Rabbinical  schools  invented  many  prohibitions 
respecting  the  Sabbath  of  which  we  find  nothing  in 
the  original  institution.  Of  these  some  may  have 
been  legitimate  enforcements  in  detail  of  that  insti- 
tution, such  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  **  sitting 
in  Moses*  seat"  (Matt,  zxiii.  2,  3)  had  a  right  to 
impose.  How  a  general  law  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
particular  cases,  must  often  be  determined  for 
others  by  such  as  have  authority  to  do  so.  To  this 
class  may  belong  the  limitation  of  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey,  a  limitation  not  absolutely  at  variance  with 
the  fundamental  canon  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  although  it 
may  have  proceeded  from  mistaking  a  temporary 
enactment  for  a  pennanent  one.  Many,  however, 
of  these  prohibitioos  were  fiuitastic  and  arbitrary, 
in  the  number  of  those  **  heavy  burdens  and  griev- 
ous to  be  borne  '*  which  the  later  expounders  of  the 
I^w  "laid  on  men's  shoulders."  We  have  seen 
that  the  impotent  man's  carrying  his  bed  was  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  the  Sabbath — a  notion  pro- 
bably derived  from  Jeremiah's  wammgs  against 
the  commercial  traflSc  carried  on  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  in  bis  day.  'ilie  harmless  act  of  the 
disciples  in  the  coni-field,  and  the  bene6GeDt  healing 
of  the  man  in  the  synagogue  with  the  withered 
hand  (Matt  xii.  1-13),  were  alike  regarded  as 
bleaches  of  the  Law.  Our  Lord's  reply  in  the 
former  case  will  oome  before  us  under  our  third 
head ;  in  the  latter  He  appeals  to  the  practice  of  the 
objectors,  who  would  any  one  of  them  raise  his  own 
sheep  out  of  the  pit  into  which  the  animal  had 
fallen  on  the  Sabbath-day.  From  this  appeal,  we 
are  forced  to  infer  that  such  practice  would  have 
been  held  lawful  at  the  time  and  place  in  which  He 
spoke.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  we  find  it 
prohibited  in  other  traditions,  the  law  laid  down 
being,  that  in  this  case  a  man  might  throw  some  need- 
Ail  nourishment  to  the  animal,  but  must  not  pull 
him  out  till  the  next  day.  (See  Heylin,  Hist  of 
Sabbath,  i.  S,  quoting  Buxtorf.)  This  rule  possibly 
came  into  existence  in  consequence  of  our  Lord  s 
appeal,  and  with  a  view  to  warding  off  the  necessary 

•  It  Is  obvious  fhnn  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter  Jodgment  in  esse  of  neglect  or  violation  of  the  Law.  tb« 
tbut  the  words,  **  Ye  shall  keep  my  aabbaths/'  tn  Lev.  SabbaUcal  year  would  seem  tu  be  mainly  referred  to 
xxvi.  3,  related  to  all  these.    In  the  ensuing  throat  of  <  (ver.  I,  34,  35). 
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inference  from  it  Still  more  fiintastic  prohibitioos 
were  issued.  It  was  unlawful  to  catdi  a  ilea  cq 
the  Sabbath,  except  the  insect  were  actually  hurt* 
ing  hik  assailant,  or  to  mount  into  a  tree,  lest  a 
branch  or  twig  should  be  broken  in  the  process. 
The  Samaritans  were  especially  rigid  in  matters 
like  these;  and  Doeitheus,  who  founded  a  sei?t 
amongst  them,  went  so  far  ns  to  maintain  the  obli- 
gation of  a  man's  remaining  throughout  the  Sabbath 
in  the  posture  wherein  he  chanced  to  be  at  its  com- 
mencement— a  rule  whidi  most  people  would  find 
quite  destructive  of  its  character  as  a  day  of  rest. 
When  minds  were  occupied  with  such  mia-ology^  as 
this  has  been  well  aiUed,  there  was  obviously  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  prohibitions  which  they  might 
devise,  confusing,  as  they  obviously  did,  abstinence 
from  action  of  eveiy  sort  witb  rest  from  business 
and  labour. 

That  this  perversion  of  the  Sabbath  had  become 
very  general  in  onr  Saviour's  time  is  apparent  both 
from  the  recorded  objections  to  acts  of  His  on  that 
day,  and  from  His  nuirked  conduct  on  occasions  to 
which  those  objections  were  sure  to  be  urged.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the  Pha- 
risees had  arrived  at  a  sentence  i^inst  pleasure  of 
every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The  duty  of  hospi- 
tality was  remembered.  It  was  usual  for  the  nth 
to  give  a  feast  <»i  that  day ;  and  our  Lord's  attend- 
ance at  such  a  feast,  apd  making  it  the  occasion  of 
putting  forth  His  rules  for  the  demeanour  of  guests, 
and  for  the  right  exercise  of  hospitality,  show  that 
the  gathering  of  friends  and  social  enjoyment  were 
not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  aiid 
spirit  of  the  Sabbatb.  It  was  thought  right  that 
the  meats,  though  cold,  should  be  of  the  best  and 
choicest,  nor  might  the  Sabbath  be  chosen  for  a 
fast 

Such  are  the  inferences  to  which  we  are  brought 
by  our  Lord's  words  concerning,  and  works  on,  the 
sacred  day.  We  have  already  protested  against 
the  notion  which  has  been  entertained  that  they 
were  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  intended  as  harbingers 
of  its  abolition.  Granting  for  argument's  sake  tluit 
such  abolition  was  in  prospect,  still  our  Lord, 
*'  made  under  the  Law,'  would  have  violated  no 
part  of  it  so  long  as  it  was  Law.  Nor  can  anything 
be  inferred  on  the  other  side  from  the  Evangelist's 
language  (John  v.  18).  The  pfanae  '•He  had 
broken  the  Sabbath,"  obriously  denotes  not  the 
diaracter  of  om*  Saviour's  act,  but  the  Jewish  esti- 
mate of  it  He  had  broken  the  Pharisaic  rules  re- 
specting the  Sabbath.  Similarly  His  own  phrase, 
"  the  priests  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blame^ 
less,"  can  only  be  understood  to  assert  the  lawfulness 
of  certain  acts  done  for  certain  reasons  on  that  day, 
which,  taken  in  themselves  and  without  those  i^ea- 
sons,  would  be  profanations  of  it.  There  remains 
only  His  appeal  to  the  eating  of  the  shewbread  by 
David  and  his  companions,  which  was  no  doubt  in 
its  matter  a  breach  of  the  Law.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  act  in  jnstificati<»i  of  whidi  it  is 
appealed  to  was  such  A  breach.  It  is  rather,  we 
think,  an  argument  a  fortiori^  to  the  effect,  that  if 
even  a  positive  law  might  give  place  on  occasion, 
much  more  might  an  arbitrary  rule  like  that  of  the 
Rabbis  in  the  case  in  question. 

Finally^  the  declaration  that  *'the  Son  of  Man 
is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,"  must  not  be  viewed 
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&.«  ibmi^  oar  Lord  held  Himself  fiiee  from  the 
Lav  reelecting  it.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion 
viHk  the  preceding  words,  ^  the  Sabbdth  was  mode 
K>T  muL,"  &C.,  from  which  it  b  an  inference,  as  is 
ihovn  bf  the  adrerb  therefore:  and  the  Son  of 
Mao  b  pbtnlf  speaking  of  Himself  as  the  Man,  the 
BepigfcaitatiTe  and  Exemplar  of  all  mankind,  and 
teacfamg  os  that  the  human  race  is  lord  of  the 
SaUnth,  the  daj  being  made  for  nyui,  not  man  for 
tbedij. 

If,  then,  onr  Lord,  coming  to  fulfil  nnd  rightly 
istapret  the  Law,  did  thus  proteat  against  the  Phari' 
aEkal  sod  RabbiniGal  rules  respecting  the  Sabbath, 
wp  an  supplied  by  thia  protest  with  a  lai^  negative 
rvw  v/t  that  on^naoce.  The  acts  condemned  by 
tH«  Pharisees  teere  not  violations  of  it.  Mere  action, 
V  sodh,  was  not  a  violation  of  it,  and  far  less  was  a 
voHe  of  hraling  and  beneficence.  To  this  we  shall 
hire  ooeasioo  by  and  bye  to  return.  Meanwhile 
«e  most  try  to  gain  a  positive  view  of  the  insti- 
\\£vm,  and  proceed  in  furtherance  of  this  to  our 
vttiod  head. 

11.  The  Sabbath,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  key- 
ii>i(e  to  a  scale  of  ifabbatical  observance — consisting 
«f  itself,  the  sevCTth  month,  the  seventh  year,  and 
the  year  of  Julnlee.  As  eadt  seventh  day  was 
«kT»d,  $0  was  each  seventh  month,  and  each  seventh 
rear.  Of  the  observances  of  the  seventh  month, 
little  needs  be  said.  That  month  opened  with  the 
^fiA  of  Trumpets,  aad  contained  the  Day  of  Atone- 
in<st  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles — the  last  named 
be::ie  the  most  joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals.  It  is 
B  t  apparent,  nor  likelf,  that  the  whole  of  the 
A-ath  was  to  be  characterised  by  cessation  from 
iihanr;  but  it  certainly  has  a  pilaoe  in  the  Sab- 
&i\c3l  scale.  Its  great  centre  was  the  Feast  of 
T^eitades  or  Ingplhering,  the  year  and  the  year's 
U^r  having  then  done  their  work  and  yielded 
thsir  bsues.  In  this  last  respect  Hb  analogy  to  the 
■vskly  Sabbath  is  obvious.  Only  at  this  part  of 
ti>  Sabbatical  cycle  do  we  find  any  notice  of  humi- 
Utjixi.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  people  were 
tosaict  their  souls  (Lev.  xxiii.  27-29). 

Tb^  rulci  for  the  Sabbatical  year  are  very  precise. 
As  Uboor  was  prohibited  on  the  seventh  day,  so 
f^br  Lnd  was  to  rest  every  seventh  year.  And  as 
'oux  forty-niath  year  wound  up  seven  of  such  weeks 
'^^  rnr^  so  it  either  was  itself,  or  it  ushered  in, 
«aat  was  called  **  Utii  vear  of  Jubilee." 

la  £xodus  xxiii.  10,  11,  we  find  the  Sabbatical 

^'v  placed  in  close  connexion  with  the  Sabbath 

lir.  afid  the  words  in  which  the  former  is  pre- 

•f^bed  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 

:^udnettt :   *'  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land 

v-i  ptf^ber  in  the  fruits  thereof;  but  the  seventh 

fmr  ^n  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still ;  that  the 

^'t  of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what  they  leave 

t'<9  bwts  of  the  field  shall  eat."    This  is  imme- 

^airiy  followed  by  a  renewed  proclamation  of  the 

uv  ef  tlie  Sabbath,  "•  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 

wk,  attl  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest:  that 

'.  lae  ex  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  wm  of  thy 

'■admaMl,  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed."     It 

'  aapQBBible  to  avoid  perceiving  that  in  these  pas- 

•^  the  two  iftftitutions  are  put  on  the  same 

pi'juL,  and  are  represented  as  quite  homogeneous. 

Tiif^  aim,  as  here  exhibited,  is  eminently  a  benefi- 

•"v^  ffae.    To  give  rights  to  classes  that  would  other- 

■  «>  have  been  without  such,  to  the  bondman 

wA  boodinaid,  nay,  to  the  beast  of  the  field,  is 

^  ^ved  here  aa  tlieir  main  end.    "  The  stnmger," 

'•<^  is  coanpreheoded  in  the  benefit.     Many,  we 
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suspect,  while  reading  the  Fouith  Comninndment, 
merely  I'egard  him  :\s  subjected,  together  with  his 
host  and  fiimily,  to  a  prohibition.  But  if  we  con* 
sider  how  continually  the  stranger  is  refened  to  in 
the  enactments  of  the  Law,  and  that  with  a  view 
to  his  protection,  the  instances  being  one-and-twenty 
in  number,  we  shall  be  led  to  regaid  his  inclusion 
in  the  Fourth  Comm.'mdment  mther  as  .i  boiefit 
conferred  than  a  prohibition  imposed  on  him. 

The  same  beneficent  aim  is  still  more  apparent 
in  the  fuller  l^;islBtion  respecting  the  SabbaticHl 
year  which  we  find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  **When 
ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you,  then 
shall  the  land  keep  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord. 
Six  years  thou  fhalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  yeara 
thou  shalt  pinine  thy  vineyaid,  and  gather  in  the 
fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a 
sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  unto  the 
Lord ;  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor  prune 
thy  vineyard.  That  which  gi-oweth  of  its  own 
acGoid  of  thy  hai-vest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither 
gather  the  grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed :  for  it  is 
a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land.  And  the  sabbath 
of  the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  slave,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy 
hired  servant,  and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojouvneth 
with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beasts 
that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof 
be  meat."  One  great  aim  of  both  institutions, 
the  Sabbath-day  and  the  Sabbatical  year,  clearly 
was  to  debar  the  Hebrew  from  the  thought  of  al>> 
solute  owno^hip  of  anything.  His  time  was  not 
his  own,  as  was  shown  him  by  each  seventh  day 
being  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  his  God ;  his  land 
was  not  his  own  but  God's  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  as  was 
shown  by  the  Sabbath  of  each  seventh  year,  during 
which  it  was  to  have  rest,  and  all  individual  right 
over  it  was  to  be  suspended.  It  was  also  to  be  the 
year  of  release  from  debt  (Deut.  xv.).  We  do  not 
read  much  of  the  way  in  which,  or  the  extent 
to  which,  the   Hebrews  observed   the  Sabbatical 

J  rear.  The  reference  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxvi*.  21) 
eads  us  to  conclude  that  it  had  been  much 
neglected  previous  to  the  Captivity,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  lost  sight  of  aftei'wards,  shioe  Alex- 
ander Uie  Great  absolved  the  Jews  fix>m  paying 
tribute  on  it,  their  religion  debarring  them  from 
acquiring  the  means  of  doing  so.  [Sabbatical 
Year.] 

The  year  of  Jubilee  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting this  Sabbatical  Scale,  whether  we  consider 
it  as  really  the  forty-ninth  year,  the  seventh  of  a 
week  of  Sabbatical  years  or  the  fiftieth,  a  question 
on  which  opinions  are  divided.  [Jubilee,  Year 
OF.]  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  deciding  for 
the  latter,  that  the  land  could  hardly  bear  enough 
spontaneously  to  sufiice  for  two  years,  se^ms 
disposed  of  by  reference  to  Isaiah  xxxvii.  30.  Adopt- 
ing, therefore,  that  opinion  as  the  most  probable, 
we'must  consider  each  week  of  Sabbatical  years  to 
have  ended  in  a  double  Sabbatical  period,  to  which, 
moreover,  increased  emphasis  was  given  by  the  pe- 
culiar enactments  respecting  the  second  half  of  such 
period,  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

Those  enactments  have  been  already  ccMosidered 
in  the  article  just  referred  to,  and  throw  further 
light  on  the  benefiomt  character  of  the  Sabbatical 
Law. 

HI.  We  must  consider  the  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day.  However 
homc^eneous  the  different  Sabbatical  periods  may 
be,  the  weekly  Sabbath  is,  as  we  hare  said,  the 
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tonic  or  keynote.  It  alone  ia  prescribed  in  the 
Decalogue,  and  it  alone  has  in  any  shape  survived 
the  earthly  commonwealth  of  Israel.  We  most 
still  postpone  the  question  of  its  observance  by 
the  patriarchs,  and  commence  our  inquiry  with 
the  institution  of  it  in  the  wilderness,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex.  xvi. 
23).  The  prohibition  to  gather  the  manna  on  the 
Sabbath  is  accompanied  by  one  to  bake  or  to  seethe 
on  that  day.  The  Fourth  Commandment  gives  us 
but  the  generality,  "  all  manner  of  wor^"  and, 
seeing  that  action  of  one  kind  or  another  is  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  waking  life,  and  cannot 
therefore  in  itself  be  intended,  as  the  later  Jews 
imagined,  by  the  prohibition,  we  are  left  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  the  particular  application  of  the 
genei-al  principle.  Tliat  general  principle  in  itself, 
however,  obviously  embraces  an  abstinience  from 
worldly  labour  or  occupation,  and  from  the  en- 
forcing such  on  servants  or  dependents,  or  on  the 
sti-anger.  By  him,  as  we  have  said,  is  most  pro- 
bably meant  the  partial  proselyte,  who  would  not 
have  received  much  consideration  from  the  Hebrews 
had  they  been  lefl  to  themselves,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for  his  protection. 
Had  man  been  then  regarded  by  him  as  made  for 
the  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath  for  man,  that  is,  had 
the  prohibitions  of  the  commandment  been  viewed 
as  the  putting  on  of  a  yoke,  not  the  conferring  of  a 
privilege,  <me  of  the  dominant  mce  would  probably 
have  felt  no  reluctance  to  placing  such  a  stranger 
under  that  yoke.  The  naming  him  therefore  in  tiie 
commandment  helps  to  interpret  its  whole  principle, 
and  testifies  to  its  having  been  a  beneficent  privilege 
for  all  who  came  within  it.  It  gave  rights  to  the 
slave,  to  the  despised  stranger,  even  to  the  ox  and 
the  ass. 

This  beneficent  character  of  the  Foui-th  Com* 
mandment  is  very  apparent  in  the  version  of  it 
whic'ii  we  find  in  Deuteronomy:  "Keep  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  sanctify  it,  as  tlie  Loixl  thy  God  hath 
commiuided  thee.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour  and 
do  all  thy  work  ,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  thy  bondman,  nor  thy  bondwoman,  nor  thine 
ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates :  that  thy  bondman  and  thy  bond- 
woman may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence 
through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out 
arm  :  therefore  the  Loi^  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day"  (Deut.  v.  12-15). 
But  altliough  this  be  so,  and  though  it  be  plain 
that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  command- 
ment was  to  possess  a  franchise,  to  share  in  a  privi- 
lege, yet  does  the  original  pi-odamation  of  it  in 
Exodus  place  it  on  a  ground  which,  closely  con- 
nected no  doubt  with  these  others,  is  yet  higher  and 
more  comprehensive.  The  Divine  method  of  work- 
ing and  rest  is  there  proposed  to  man  as  the  model 
after  which  he  is  to  work  and  to  rest.  Time  then 
presents  a  perfect  whole,  is  then  well  rounded  and 
entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into  a  week,  modelled  on 
the  lix  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Sabbath. 
Six  days'  work  and  the  seventh  day's  rest  conform 
the  life  of  man  to  the  method  of  his  Creator.  In 
distributing  his  life  thus,  man  may  look  up  to  God 
as  his  Archetype.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the 
Hebrew,  even  in  that  early  stage  of  spiritual  educa- 
tion, was  limited  by  so  gi'oss  a  conception  as  that 
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of  God  working  and  then  resting,  as  if  needing 
The  idea  awakened  by  the  record  of  ovation  and 
by  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  that  of  work  that 
has  a  consummation,  perfect  in  itself  and  coming  to 
a  perfect  end ;  and  man's  work  is  to  be  like  Uiis, 
not  aimless,  indefinite,  and  incessant,  but  having  an 
issue  on  which  he  can  repose,  and  see  and  rejoice  in 
its  fruits.  God's  rest  consists  in  His  seeing  that 
all  which  He  lyu  made  is  very  good;  and  man*s 
works  are  in  their  measure  and  degree  very  good 
when  a  six  days'  feithful  labour  has  its  issue  in  a 
seventh  of  rest  after  God's  'pattern.  It  is  most 
important  to  remember  that  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enactment  respecting 
one  day,  but  presciibes  the  due  distribution  of  a 
week,  and  enforces  the  six  days'  work  as  much  as 
the  seventh  day's  rest. 

This  higher  ground  of  observance  was  felt  to 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  theological  character,  and 
rendered  it  the  great  witness  for  faith  in  a  personal 
and  creating  God.  Hence  its  suprenoacy  over  all 
the  Law,  being  sometimes  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  it  all  (Neh.  ix.  14).  The  Talmud  says  that 
"  the  Sabbath  is  in  importance  equal  to  the  whole 
Law ;"  that  **  he  who  desecrates  the  Sabbath  openl  j 
is  like  him  who  transgresses  the  whole  Law;** 
while  Maimonides  winds  up  his  discussion  of  the 
subject  thus :  *'  He  who  breaks  the  Sabbath  openly 
is  like  the  worshipper  of  the  stars,  and  both  are 
like  heathens  in  every  respect." 

In  all  this,  however,  we  hnve  but  an  assertioo 
of  the  genei^al  principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath^ 
and  must  seek  elsewhere  ^r  information  as  to  the 
details  wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought 
out.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  forbidden 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  every  sort. 
To  make  this  confusion  was  the  error  of  the  later 
Jews,  and  their  prohibitions  would  go  fiur  to  render 
the  Sabbath  incompatible  with  waking  life.  The 
terms  in  the  commandment  ^ow  plainly  enough 
the  sort  of  work  which  is  oontempUted.  They  are 
^^yn  and  nSK/D,  the  former  denoting  sertnle 
loork,  and  the  latter  business  (see  Gesenius  sub.  voc.  ; 
Michaelis,  Latos  of  Moses,  iv.  195).  The  Penta- 
teuch presents  us  with  but  three  applications  of  the 
general  principle.  The  lighting  a  fire  in  any  house 
on  the  Sabbath  was  strictly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxxv.  3), 
and  a  man  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks  on  that 
day  (Num.  xv.  32-36).  The  former  prohibition  is 
thought  by  the  Jews  to  be  of  perpetual  force ;  but 
some  at  least  of  the  Rabbis  have  hdd  that  it  applies 
only  to  lighting  a  fire  for  culinary  pui-poses,  not  to 
doing  so  in  cold  weather  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 
The  latter  case,  that  of  the  man  gathering  sticks, 
was  perhaps  one  of  more  labour  and  business  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  third  application  of 
the  general  principle  which  we  find  in  the  Peuta-> 
teuch  was  the  prohibition  to  go  out  of  the  camp, 
the  command  to  every  one  to  abide  in  his  place 
(Ex.  xvi.  29)  on  the  Sabbath-day.  This  is  so  ob« 
viously  connected  with  the  gathering  the  manna, 
that  it  seems  most  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
temporary  enactment  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  in  the  wilderness.  It  was^  however,  afler> 
wards  considered  by  the  Hebrews  a  permanent  law, 
and  applied,  in  the  absence  of  the  camp,  to  the  city 
in  which  a  man  might  reside.  To  this  was  ap« 
pended  the  dictum  that  a  space  of  two  thousand  ells 
on  every  side  of  a  city  bdonged  to  it,  and  to  go 
that  distance  beyond  the  walls  tnA  pennitted  as 
**  a  Sabbath-day's  journey." 

The  refei^ence  of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gires  us 
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ao  detuls.  Thoee  in  Jemniah  and  Nehemiah  show 
that  cuTjiz^  goods  for  »le,  and  bajing  such,  were 
*qi2ai]T  pro&Dillloos  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  to  engage 
the  caemj  on  the  ^Mibfaath  was  considered  unlawl^il 
htfore  the  Captivity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
tsiich  force  in  the  argument  of  Michaelis  {^Laws 
rf  Muset,  ir.  196)  to  show  that  it  was  not.  His 
nasBsa  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  prohibited  piy,  servient  does  not  even 
f'iS^^st  the  thought  of^war. 

-.  The  enemies  of  the  diosm  people  would  have 
coQtiocally  selected  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  attack,  had 
tbr  iatter  been  forbidden  to  defend  themselves  then. 

3.  We  read  c£  long-protracted  sieges,  that  of 
RdLoah  (2  Sam.  xi.,  xil.),  and  that  of  Jerusalem  in 
v.i  frtgn  of  Zedekiah,  which  latter  lasted  a  year 
fill  a  hal^  during  which  the  oiemy  would  cer- 
t^ialf  hare  taken  advantage  of  any  such  abstinence 
frem  var&re  on  the  part  of  the  choaen  people. 

At  a  subseqaent  period  we  know  (1  Maoc.  ii. 
o4-:>^)  that  the  scruple  existed  and  was  acted  on 
«th  most  calamitous  effects.  Those  effects  led 
')  Maoc.  iL  41)  to  determining  that  action  in  self- 
k'Jecce  was  lawful  on  the  SabUith,  initiatory  attack 
"'t.  The  reservation  was,  it  mus^be  thought^ 
.^rly  Bs  great  a  roisoonoeption  of  the  institution 
1^  the  overruled  scruple.  Certainly  warfare  has 
&  thii^  to  do  with  the  servile  labour  or  the  worldly 
kisas  contemplated  in  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
•M  is,  as  re$;ards  religions  observance,  a  law  to 
^~^i.  Yet  th«  scruple,  like  many  other  scruples, 
;^  rd  a  convenience,  and  under  the  Roman  Empire 
th-'  J«w»  procured  exemption  from  military  service 
^7  meuB  of  it.  It  was  not,  however,  without  its 
rk  Ijq  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (Joseph. 
Am*.  lir.  4),  as  well  as  in  the  final  one  by  Titus, 
t^  Somaos  took  advantage  of  it,  and,  abstaining 
■  m  Attack,  prosecuted  on  the  Sabbath,  without 
D'.i«taiioo  from  the  enemy,  such  works  as  enabled 
t'.^a  to  renew  the  assault  with  increased  resources. 

>So  br  tiierefore  as  we  have  yet  gone,  so  far  as 
^U  argative  side  of  Sabbatical  observance  is  con- 
0-^*^  it  would  beem  that  servile  labour,  whether 
t'-itof  ftlsres  or  of  hired  servants,  and  all  worldly 
^■•'Dea  on  the  part  of  masters,  was  suspended  on 
'i»  Sabbath,  and  the  day  was  a  common  right  to 
^t  sad  be  refreshed,  possosed  by  all  da^es  in 
'«  Uebnw  community.  It  was  thus,  as  we 
^'«  or^,  a  beneficent  ii^tution.'  As  a  sign 
Wtveen  God  axMi  His.  chosen  people,  it  was  also 
%  asxutor  of  &ith,  keeping  up  a  constant  wit- 
i|«.  <»  the  ground  taken  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  and  in 
^  FoorU)  CcHmmandment,  for  the  one  living  and 
X'vxal  God  whom  thej  worshipped,  and  for  the 
^na^  in  opposition  to  all  the  cosmogonies  of  the 
OQihea,  that  everythiDg  was  created  by  Him. 

W«  most  now  quit  the  native  for  the  positive 
*'^oftheinstitation. 

h.  the  first  place,  we  leom  from  the  Pentateudi 
'■*ai  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  were  both 
^■^M*d  oo  the  ^fcibbatb-day,  and  that  the  fresh 
^^•breaj  was  tiien  baked,  and  substituted  on  the 
^>Ue  far  thAt  of  the  previous  week.  And  this 
*<  '^aoe  lacb  to  the  observation  that  the  negative 
^^  prascribing  work,  lighting  of  fires,  &c.,  did 
^  >pply  to  the  rites  of  relijs^on.  It  became  a 
■i^im.  tibat  there  was  no  Sabbath  in  holy  thiiyjs. 
T<.  tkift  c^n-  Saviour  appeals  when  He  says  that  the 

'  b  Orii  light  the  Sabbath  bas  found  a  champion  in 
■ir  Tbo  voaU  not.  we  soppoae,  have  paid  It  moch  respect 
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priests  in  the  Temple  profime  the  Sabbath  and  are 
blameless. 

Next,  it  is  clear  that  individual  offerings  were 
not  bi-eaches  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  from  this  doubt- 
less came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  that  day,  which 
were  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  our  Saviour*s 
attendance  on  one  such.  It  was,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure,  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice,  and  therefore  a  religious 
act.  All  aroimd  the  giver,  the  poor  as  well  as 
others,  were  admitted  to  it.  Yet  further,  "  in  cases 
of  illness,  and  in  any,  even  the  remotest,  danger," 
the  prohibitions  of  work  were  not  held  to  apply. 
The  genera]  principle  was  that  **  the  Sabbath  is  deli- 
vered inta  your  hand,  not  you  into  the  hand  of  the 
Sabbath  "  (comp.  Mark  ii.  27,  28). 

We  have  no  grotmd  for  supposing  that  anything 
like  the  didactic  institutions  of  the  synagogue  formed 
part  of  the  original  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Such 
institutions  do  not  come  into  being  while  the  matter 
to  which  they  relate  is  itself  only  in  process  of 
formation.  Expounding  the  Law  presumes  the 
completed  existence  of  the  Law,  and  the  removal 
of  the  living  lawgiver.  The  assertion  of  the  Tal- 
mud that  **  Moses  ordained  to  the  Israelites  that 
they  should  read  the  Law  on  the  Sabbath-days,  the 
feasts,  and  the  new  moons,"  in  itself  improbable,  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  the  Pentateuch.  The  rise 
of  such  custom  in  after  times  is  explicable  enough. 
[Synagogue.]  But  from  an  early  period,  if  not, 
as  is .  most  probable,  from  the  very  institution, 
occupation  with  holy  themes  was  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  habitual  practice  to 
repair  to  a  prophet  on  that  Ciy^  in  order,  it  must 
be  pi-esumed,  to  listen  to  his  teaching  (2  K.  iv.  23). 
Certain  Psalms  too,  e.  g.  the  92nd,  were  composed 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  probably  used  in  private  as 
well  as  in  the  Tabernacle.  At  a  later  period  we 
come  upon  precepts  that  on  the  Sabbath  the  mind 
should  be  uplifted  to  high  and  holv  themes — ^to 
God,  His  character.  His  i-evelations  of  Himself,  His 
mighty  works.  Still  the  thoughts  with  which  the 
day  was  invested  were  ever  thoughts,  not  of  re- 
striction, but  of  freedom  and  of  joy.  Such  indeed 
would  seem,  from  Neh.  viii.  9-12,  to  have  been 
essential  to  the  notion  of  a  ?ioly  day.  Wc  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  pleasure,  as  such, 
was  never  considered  by  the  Jews  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  their  practice  in  this  respect  is  often 
animadverted  on  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
who  taimt  them  with  abstaining  on  that  day  only 
from  what  is  good  and  useful,  but  indulging  in 
dancing  and  luxury.  Some  of  the  heathen,  indeed, 
such  as  Tacitus,  imagined  that  the  Sabbath  was 
kept  by  them  as  a  fast,  a  mistake  which  might 
have  arisen  from  their  abstinence  from  cookery  on 
tliat  day,  and  perhaps,  as  Heylin  conjectures,  from 
their  postponement  of  their  meals  till  the  more 
solemn  services  of  religion  had  been  performed. 
But  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  it  was  kept  as  a 
feast,  and  the  phrase  luxus  Sc^batariuSf  which  we 
find  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (i.  2),  and  which  has 
been  thought  a  proverbial  one,  illustrates  the  mode 
in  which  they  celebrated  it  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  en.  The  following  is  Augustine's  descrip- 
tion of  their  practice : — '*  Eore  hodiernua  dies  Sab- 
bat! est:  hunc  in  praesenti  tempore  otio  quodam 
corporaliter  languido  et  fluxo  et  luxurioso  celebrant 
Judaei.     Vacant  enim  ad  nugas,  et  cum  Deus  prae- 

in  its  theological  character ;  we  mean  no  less  a  person  than 
M.  Prondhon  {Be  la  CMmtion  du  DimancAey. 
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oeperit  Sabbatmn,  ilU  in  his  quae  Dens  prohibet 
eieroent  Sabbatnm.  Vacatio  nostra  a  malis  operi- 
bas»  Tacaiio  illomm  a  bonis  operibas  est.  Melius 
est  enim  anre  quam  saltare.  Uii  ab  opere  bono 
vacant,  ab  opere  ni^torio  non  vacant"  (Ang. 
Enarr.  in  PsalmM,  Ps.  xd.:  see  too  Ang.  De 
decern  Chordis,  iii.  3;  ChiysosL  HonvU.  l^  De 
Jjozaro;  and  other  references  given  by  Bingham, 
£ccl.  Ani,  lib.  u.  cap.  ii.).  And  if  we  take  what 
alone  is  in  the  Law,  we  shall  find  nothing  to  be 
counted  absolutely  obligatory  but  rest,  oeatttion 
from  labour.  Mow,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  observe,  rest,  cessation  from  labour, 
cannot  in  the  waking  moments  mean  avcndanoe  of 
all  action.  This,  iherefore,  would  be  the  question 
respecting  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  ISabbath 
which  would  always  demand  to  be  devoutly  con- 
sidered and  intelligently  answered — what  is  truly 
i-est,  what  is  that  cessation  from  labour  which  is 
really  Sabbatical  ?  And  it  is  plain  that,  in  appli- 
cation and  in  detail,  the  answer  to  this  must  almost 
indefinitely  vary  with  men's  varjring  circumstances, 
habits,  education,  and  &miliar  associations. 

We  liave  seen,  then,  that,  for  whomsoever  else  the 
provision  was  intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in 
possciwion  of  an  ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man's 
time  nor  his  property  could  be  conxidered  absolutely 
his  own,  the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy  to 
(jod,  and  dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern  of  God's 
rest,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  all.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  provisi<m  was  the  tonic  to  a  chord  of 
Sabbatical  obeorance,  through  which  the  same  great 
principles  oi  Ood's  chiim  and  society's,  on  every 
man's  time  and  every  man's  property,  were  extended 
and  developed.  Of  the  Sabbatical  year,  indeed,  and 
of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
they  were  ever  persistently  observed,  the  only  indi- 
cations that  we  possess  of  Hebrew  practice  respecting 
them  being  the  exemption  fi:om  tribute  during  the 
former  accorded  to  the  Jews  by  Alexander,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  one  or  two  others, 
all,  however,  after  the  Captivity.  [Sabbatical 
Year  ;  Year  op  Jubilee.] 

But  no  doubt  exists  that  the  weekly  Sabbath  was 
always  partially,  and  in  the  Pharisaic  and  subtsequent 
times  vei-y  strictly,  however  mistakenly,  obsei-ved. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a 
Mosaic  ordinance.  It  remains  to  ask  whether,  first, 
there  be  indications  of  its  having  bera  previously 
known  and  observed  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  have 
an  univei-sal  scope  and  authority  over  all  men. 

The  former  of  these  questions  is  usually  ap- 
proached with  a  feeling  of  its  being  connected  with 
the  Utter,  and  perhaps  therefore  with  a  bias  in 
fiivour  of  the  view  which  the  questioner  thinks  will 
support  his  opinion  on  the  latter.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  us,  that  we  may  dLoniss  any  anxiety  as  to  the 
results  we  may  arrive  at  oouceraing  it.  No  doubt, 
if  we  see  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Sabbath 
had  a  pi'ae-Mosaic  existence,  we  see  something  in  it 
that  has  more  than  a  Mosaic  character  and  scope. 
But  it  might  have  had  such  without  having  an  uni- 
versal authority,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  ascribe 
that  to  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood  or  things 
stmngled.  And  again,  it  might  have  originated  in 
the  Law  of  Moses,  and  yet  possess  an  univei^ly 
human  scope,  and  an  authority  over  all  men  kind 
through  all  time.  Whichever  way,  therefore,  the 
second  of  our  questions  is  to  be  deteimined,  we  may 
e.uily  appixxich  the  fii-st  without  anxiety. 

The  tint  and  chief*  ai*gnmeut  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  knowfl  before  Moses, 
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is  the  reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  lliis  is  con- 
sidered to  represent  it  as  oo-oeval  with  man,  being 
instituted  at  the  Creation,  or  at  least,  as  Ligfatfoot 
views  the  matter,  immediately  npon  the  Fall.  This 
latter  ojMnion  is  so  entirely  without  rati<Hial  gronnd 
of  any  kind  that  we  may  dismiss  it  at  once.  But 
the  whole  argument  is  very  precarious.  We  have 
no  matcnials  for  asoertoinilig.  or  even  conjecturing, 
which  was  put  forth  first,  the  record  of  the  Creation, 
or  the  Foorlh  Commandment.  If  the  latter,  then 
the  reference  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  former  is  abund- 
antly natural.  Had,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  tongue  the 
variety  of  preterite  tenses  of  the  Greek,  the  words 
in  Genesis  might  require  careful  OMisideratioQ  in 
that  r^ard ;  but  as  the  case  is,  no  light  can  be  had 
from  grammar ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  these  h&ng 
written  after  the  Fourth  Commandment,  their  alv 
senoe,  or  that  of  any  equivalent  to  them,  would  be 
really  marvellous. 

The  next  imhcatioo  of  a  prae-Mosaic  Sablyith  has 
been  found  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  where  we  read  that  "^  in 
process  of  time  it  came  to  paas  that  Oun  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  on  offering  unto  the  Lord." 
The  words  roidered  in  process  cf  time  mean  literally 
**  at  the  end  of  days,"  and  it  is  contended  that  they 
designate  a  ^ed  period  of  days,  probably  the  eiid 
of  a  week,  tiie  seventh  or  Sabbath-day.  Again, 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  seems  recc^iised 
in  Jacob's  courtship  of  Rachel  (Oen.  xxix.  27,  28). 
Indeed  the  large  rec<^nition  of  that  division  from 
the  earliest  time  is  conridered  a  proof  that  it  must 
have  had  an  origin  above  and  independent  of  local 
and  accidental  cireumstanoea,  and  been  imposed  on 
man  at  the  banning  from  above.  Its  arbitrary 
and  &ctitious  character  is  appealed  to  in  further 
confirmation  of  this.  The  sacredness  of  the  seventh 
day  among  the  Egyptians,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
and  the  well-known  words  of  Hesiod  respecting  it, 
have  long  been  cited  among  those  who  adopt  this 
view,  though  neither  of  them  in  reality  gives  it  the 
slightest  support.  Lastly,  the  opening  of  the  Foui-th 
Conmaandment,  the  injunction  to  rememher  the 
Sabbath-day,  is  appealed  to  as  proof  that  that  day 
was  already  known. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  precarious 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  clear  thnt 
the  words  in  Gen.  iv.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  of 
time  of  any  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  xxix.  obviously  do, 
but  carry  us  no  farther  than  proving  that  the  week 
was  known  and  rec(^;nized  by  Jacob  and  Labon  ; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  time 
so  divided,  sacred  rites  would  probably  be  oelebratcid 
on  a  fixed  and  statedly  recurring  day.  The  ai'gu- 
ment  from  the  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  of 
time  would  i-equire  a  greater  approach  to  univer- 
sality in  such  piiu^ice  than  the  facts  exhibit,  to  make 
it  a  cogent  one.  That  division  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  adopted  by  the 
latter  people  from  the  Egyptians,  as  must  be  inferred 
from  the  well-known  passage  of  Dion  Cassias  (xxxvi  i . 
18,  19),  at  a  period  in  his  own  time  comparatively 
recent ;  while  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  it  is 
thought  improbable  that  they  were  acquainted  wfth 
such  division  in  early  times.  The  sacredness  of  the 
seventh  day  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  is  obviously  that 
of  the  seventh  day,  not  of  the  week,  but  of  the 
month.  And  even  af^er  the  weekly  division  was 
established,  no  ti'oce  can  be  found  of  anything  re- 
sembling the  Hebrew  Sabbath. 

While  the  injunction  in  the  Fourth  Commandment 
to  remember  the  Sabbath-da)^  may  refer  only  to  it.s 
pravious  institution  in  connexion  with  the  gatliering 
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i^f  rauuMy  or  may  be  bnt  the  natural  precept  to 
Lt<}*  u»  mmd  the  nile  about  to  be  delivered—- a  phraae 
BdtinAl,  mod  oootiDaallj  recnrriog  in  the  interoourae 
t>(  IiiVv  asy  tor  example,  between  parent  and  child — 
'«Q  the  other  hand,  the  perplexity  of  the  Israelites 
:«*^p>5tii^  the  doable  supply  of  mauna  om  the  sixth 
•hj  (Ex.  xtL  22)  kHda  us  to  infer  that  the  Sabbath 
i  i  which  such  extra  supply  was  designed  wm  not 
ti^  koowD  to  them.  Moreorer  the  Vuiguage  of 
L^ksd  (xx«)  seems  to  designate  it  as  an  ordinance 
•ii>tinciireiT  Hebrew  and  Mosaic. 

We  cumot  then,  firom  the  unoeHain  notices  which 
re  poi^i««,  inler  more  than  that  the  weekly  division 
• !  time  waft  known  to  the  Israelites  and  others  before 
:!K  Law  of  Moses.  [Week.]  There  is  proba- 
bility, though  not  more,  in  the  opinion  of  Grotius, 
t^  the  seventh  day  was  deemed  sacred  to  i*elt» 
oriQs  oUerranoe ;  but  that  the  Sabbatical  observance 
<-'it«  the  cessation  from  labour,  was  superinduced 
«B  it  in  the  wildemeMu 

Bat  to  ooroe  to  our  second  question,  it  by  no 
mnss  follows,  that  even  if  the  Sabbath  were  no 
^•Jer  than  Mo^es,  its  scope  and  obligation  are  limited 
U)  IfT^,  aiid  that  itself  belongs  only  to  the  obiwlete 
<«.rtmata  of  the  Levitical  Law.  That  law  con» 
t^  two  elements,  the  code  of  a  particular  nation, 
3aii  commandments  of  human  and  universal  cha* 
r^^vr.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
H^^w  was  called  out  from  the  world,  not  to  live 
4  a  narrower  but  a  far  wider  footing  than  the 
«a  'fim  of  «srth  ;  that  he  was  called  out  to  be  the 
trwe  man,  bearing  witness  for  the  destiny,  exhibiting 
^'^  aiipect,  aad  realizing  the  blessedness,  of  true 
:nDk)od.  Hence,  we  can  always  see,  if  we  have  a 
"nis-i,  the  difierence  between  sudi  featui^es  of  his 
U«  a&  are  but  local  and  temporary,  and  such  as 
a^  haman  and  universal.  To  which  class  belongs 
i-t  Sdbiath,  viewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  question 
vt  ih  will  soon  oome  before  us,  and  one  which 
•«>  Qot  appear  hanl  to  settle.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
j\Si'^  into  the  ca^e  as  exhibited  by  Scripture. 

Acd  htn  we  are  at  once  conlronted  with  the 
u:  L'tst  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  forms 
prt  u  the  Decalogue.  And  that  the  Decalogue 
lai  a  rank  and  authority  above  the  other  enact- 
^>«s  cjf  the  Law,  Is  plain  to  the  most  cursoiy 
r^  ■>  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  indicated  bv 
-ti  Idog  written  on  the  two  Tables  of  the  Cove- 
rt. .Aad  though  even  the  Decalogue  is  affected 
bf  tile  Sew  Testament,  it  is  not  so  in  the  way 
'^  r^'peal  or  obliteration.  It  is  luised,  trans- 
^cxni,  glorified  there,  but  itself  remains  in  its 
t^-Mritr  and  supremacy.  Not  to  refer  just  now 
v»  r-or  ^viour's  teaching  (Matt.  xix.  17-19),  of 
^icb  it  might  be  alleged  that  it  was  delivered 
■icii.  and  to  the  penons  over  whom,  the  Old  Law 
^u  m  fiorce— sach  passages  as  Rom.  xiii,  8,  9,  and 
Lp^.  ri.  2,  3,  seem  decisive  of  this.  In  some  way, 
'ibcflbre,  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  an  au- 
tb-'ntr  over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by,  Christians, 
'^^b  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  large 
F'.tal  sense  and  scope,  is  a  quefiti<Mi  which  still 

IV  pbeDomena  respecting  the  Sabbath  presented 
'  /  Uie  Kew  Testament  are,  1st,  the  frequent  re- 
^'fiKe  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  2ndly,  the 
t^-v  of  the  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one 
}^f*  ;0)1.  iL  16, 17),  where  its  repeal  would  seem 
^  l>«aerted,  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb.  iv.  9). 

1st.  The  reicreoces  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels  are, 
*  iads  not  be  8aid,nDumerons  enough.  We  havd 
^f^y  ftcen  the  high  position  which  it  took  in  the 
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minds  of  the  Rabbis,  aud  the  strange  code  of  pro- 
hibitions which  they  put  forth  in  connexion  with 
it.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  part  of 
our  Saviour's  teaching  and  pivctice  would  seem  to 
have  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly  watched  as  that 
which  related  to  tlie  Sabbath.  He  seems  even  to 
have  directed  attention  to  this,  thereby  intimat- 
ing surely  that  on  the  one  hand  the  misapprehen- 
sion, and  on  the  other  the  true  fulfilment  of  the 
Sabbath  were  matters  of  deepest  concern.  We  have 
already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibitions  against  which 
both  His  teaching  and  practice  were  directed ;  and 
His  two  pr^nant  dec4arations,  *'  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  and 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,**  surely 
exhibit  to  us  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  as  human  and 
universal  The  former  sets  it  forth  as  a  privily 
and  a  blessing,  and  were  we  therefore  to  suppose  it 
absent  from  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
we  must  suppose  that  covenant  to  have  stinted  man 
of  something  that  was  made  for  him,  something 
that  conduces  to  his  well-being.  The  latter  won- 
derfully exalts  the  Sabbath  by  referring  it,  even  as 
do  the  ret-oi-d  of  Creation  and  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, to  God  as  its  archetype ;  and  in  showing  us 
that  the  re]3ose  of  God  does  not  exclude  work — inas- 
much as  God  opens  His  hand  daily  and  tilieth  all 
things  living  with  plenteonsness — shows  us  that 
the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  exclude  action, 
which  would  be  but  a  death,  but  only  that  week- 
day action  which  i-equires  to  be  wound  up  in  a  rest 
that  shall  be  afler  the  pattern  of  His,  who  though 
He  has  rested  from  all  the  work  that  He  hath 
made,  yet  **  worketh  hitherto.** 

2ndly.  The  Epistles,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the  exception  of  one  place,  and  perhaps  another  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  are  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules  for  its  observ- 
ance are  ever  given  by  the  Apostles — ^its  violation 
is  never  denounced  by  them,  Sabbath-breakers  nre 
never  included  in  any  list  of  offenders.  Col.  ii.  16, 
17,  seems  a  far  stronger  argument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  dispensation  than 
is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its  continuance ;  and 
while  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  more  than  once 
referred  to  as  one  of  religious  observance,  it  is  never 
identified  with  the  Sabbath,  nor  are  any  prohi- 
bitions issued  in  connexion  with  the  former,  while 
the  omission  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  list  of 
"necessary  things"  to  be  observed  by  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  XV.  29),  shows  that  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Apoatles  as  free  from  obligation  in  this  matter. 

When  we  turn  to  the  monuments  which  we 
possess  of  the  early  Church,  we  find  oui'selves  on 
the  whole  carried  in  the  same  direction.  The  seventh 
day  of  the  week  continued,  indeed,  to  be  observed, 
being  kept  as  a  feast  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Church,  and  as  a  fast  from  an  early  period  by  that 
of  Rome,  and  one  or  two  other  Churches  of  the 
West ;  but  not  as  obligatory  on  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  on  Jews.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
prohibited  all  scruple  about  working  on  it;  and 
there  was  a  very  general  admission  among  the 
early  Fathers  that  Christians  did  not  Sabbatize  in 
the  letter. 

Again,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a 
Sabbath  would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible  to 
the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  first  ages.  The 
slave  of  the  heathen  master,  and  the  child  of  the 
heathen  fiither,  could  neither  of  them  have  the 
control  of  his  own  conduct  in  such  a  matter ;  while 
the  Chiistian  in  general  would  have  been  at  once 
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betrayed  and  dragged  into  notioe  if  he  was  fonnd 
abstaining  from  labour  of  everj  kind,  not  on  the 
seventh  but  the  iii*st  day  of  the  week.  And  yet 
it  is  clear  that  many  were  enabled  without  blame 
to  keep  their  Christianity  long  a  secret ;  nor  does 
there  seem  to  have  been  any  obligation  to  divulge 
it,  until  heathen  interrogation  or  the  order  to 
sacrifice  dragged  it  into  daylight. 

When  the  early  Fathers  sp«ak  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
they  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  comparing,  connect 
it  with  the  Sabbath ;  but  we  have  never  found  a 
passage,  previous  to  the  convereion  of  Constantine, 
prohibitory  of  any  work  or  occupation  on  the 
former,  and  any  such,  did  it  exist,  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  for  the  reasons 
just  alleged.  [Lord's  Day.]  After  Constantine 
things  bSooome  different  at  once.  His  celebrated 
edict  prohibitory  of  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wiidi  to 
give  the  great  Christian  festival  as  much  honour 
as  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather 
than  by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth 
Commandment:  but  it  was  followed  by  several 
which  extended  the  prohibition  to  many  other  occu- 
pations, and  to  many  foims  of  pleasure  held  inno- 
cent on  ordinaiy  days.  When  this  became  the  case, 
the  Christian  Church,  which  ever  believed  the 
Decalogue,  in  some  sense,  to  be  of  universal  obliga- 
tion, could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  its  letter  as  well 
as  its  spirit ;  that  she  had  not  lost  the  type  even 
in  possessing  the  antitype ;  that  the  great  law  of 
week-day  work  and  seventhnlay  rest,  a  law  so 
generous  and  so  ennobling  to  humanity  at  lai^e, 
was  still  in  operation.  True,  the  name  Sabbath 
was  always  used  to  denote  the  seventh,  &s  that 
of  the  Lord's  Day  to  denote  the  first,  day  of  the 
week,  which  latter  is  nowhei-e  habitually  called 
the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  except  in 
Scotland  and  by  the  English  Puritans.  But  it 
was  surely  impossible  to  observe  both  the  Lord's 
Day,  as  was  done  by  Christians  af\er  Constantine, 
and  to  read  the  Fourth  Commandment,  without 
connecting  the  two ;  and,  seeing  that  such  was  to  be 
the  practice  of  the  developed  Church,  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  silence  of  the  N.  T.  Epistles,  and 
even  the  strong  words  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16, 
17),  do  not  impair  the  human  and  universal  scope 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  exhibited  so  strongly 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaching 
respecting  it  of  Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Law,  but  to  fulfil. 

In  the  East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would, 
present  itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in 
its  distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of 
Apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the 
seventh  day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a  fast, 
and  that  for  a  reason  merely  Christian,  viz.  in 
commemoration  of  our  Lord's  lying  in  the  sepulchre 
throughout  that  day.  Its  observance  therefore 
would  not  obscure  the  aspect  of  the  Loi'd's  Day  as 
that  of  hebdomadal  rest  and  refreshmc^pt,  and  as 
consequently  the  prolongation  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
essential  chaiTicter  of  that  benignant  ordinance ; 
and,  with  some  \*ariation,  therefore,  of  verbal  state- 
ment, a  connexion  between  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment and  the  first  day  of  the  week  (together,  as 
should  be  remembered,  with  the  other  festivals  of 
the  Church),  came  to  be  perceived  and  proclaimed. 
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Attention  has  recently  been  called,  in  connexion 
with  our  subject,  to  a  circumstance  which  is  in*- 
portant,  the  adoption  by  the  Roman  world  of 
the  Egyptian  week  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  Dion 
Cassius  speaks  of  that  adoption  as  recent,  and 
we  are  therefore  warranted  in  conjecturing  the 
time  of  Hadrian  as  about  that  wherein  it  must  have 
established  itself.  Here,  then,  would  seem  a  signal 
Providential  preparation  for  providing  the  people 
of  God  with  a  literal  Sabbatismus ;  for  prolonging 
in  the  Christian  kingdom  that  great  institution 
which,  whether  or  not  historically  older  than  the 
Mosaic  Law,  is  yet  in  its  essential  character  adapted 
to  all  mankind,  a  witness  for  a  pers(»ial  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  and  for  His  call  to 
men  to  model  their  work,  their  time,  and  their 
liveit,  on  His  pattern. 

Were  we  prepared  to  embrace  an  exposition 
which  has  been  given  of  a  remarkable  passage 
already  referred  to  (Heb.  iv.  8-10),  we  should 
find  it  singularly  illustrative  of  the  view  just 
suggested.  The  argument  of  the  passage  is  to 
this  effect,  that  the  rest  on  which  Joshua  entered, 
and  into  which  he  made  Israel  to  enter,  cannot  be 
the  true  and  final  rest,  inasmuch  as  the  Psalmist 
long  afterwards  speaks  of  the  entering  into  that 
rest  as  still  future  and  contingent.  In  ver.  9  we 
have  the  words  ''there  ivmaineth,  therefore,  a  rest 
for  the  people  of  God."  Kow  it  is  important  that 
throughout  the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  Kord- 
iravais,  and  that  in  the  words  just  quoted  it  is 
changed  into  <r€LfifiaTurft6sy  whidi  certainly  means 
the  keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbattzing  rather 
than  the  objective  rest  itself.  It  has  accordingly 
been  suggested  that  those  words  are  not  the  author's 
conclusion — ^which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  **  we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest " — ^but  a  parenth«ns  to  the  effect 
that  '*  to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Christian  com- 
munity, there  remaineth,  there  is  left,  a  Stwbbat- 
izing^  the  gi^eat  change  that  has  passed  upon  them 
and  the  mighty  elevation  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  as  on  other  matters,  so  as  regards  the 
Rest  of  God  revealed  to  them,  still  leaving  scope 
for  and  justifying  the  practice.*  This  exposition  is 
in  keeping  with  the  gmeral  scope  of  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews ;  and  the  passage  thus  viewed  will 
seem  to  some  minds  analogous  to  xiii.  10.  It  is 
given  by  Owen,  and  is  elaborated  with  great  in- 
genuity by  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his  ZHscowses  on  the 
Sabbath,  It  will  not  be  felt  fatal  to  it  that  more 
than  300  yeara  should  have  passed  before  the 
Churdi  at  large  was  in  a  situation  to  discovo*  the 
heritage  that  had  been  preserved  to  her,  or  to 
enter  on  its  enjoyment,  when  we  consider  how 
development,  in  all  nAatters  of  ritual  and  ordinance, 
must  needs  be  the  law  of  any  living  body,  and 
much  more  of  one  which  had  to  struggle  from 
its  biilh  with  the  impeding  forces  of  a  heathen 
empire,  frequent  persecution,  and  an  uni-edaimed 
society.  In  such  case  was  the  early  Church,  and 
therefore  she  might  well  ha^e  to  wait  for  a  Con- 
stantine before  she  could  fully  open  her  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  sabbatizing  was  still  left  to  her; 
and  her  members  might  well  be  permitted  not  to 
see  the  truth  in  any  steady  or  consistent  way 
even  then. 

The  objections,  however,,  to  this  exposition  are 

•  Aocordlng  to  this  expostUon  tbe  words  of  ver.  lo, 
"for  he  tiiat  hath  entered,  &c"  are  referred  to  Christ. 
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maor  and  great,  one  being,  that  it  has  oocarred 
td  10  few  aiDoog  the  great  coiDmeatators  who  have 
iibuored  on  the  £p.  to  the  Hebrews.  Chxysostom 
u  loc.)  denies  that  there  is  any  reference  to 
utdsEoitl  aabfaatizing.  Nor  hare  we  found  any 
Oimnipntitors,  besides  the  two  just  named,  who 
^it  that  there  is  sudi,  with  the  single  eioeption 
c:  £brard.  Dean  Alford  notioes  the  interpretation 
<xij  to  condemn  it,  while  Dr.  Hessey  gives  an- 
vt3«r.  aod  that  the  usual  explanation  of  the  verse, 
scfTeidng  a  suffident  reason  tor  the  chai^  of  word 
tr>-i3  Kordravcis  to  aafifiaritrfUi,  It  would  not 
UM  bea  right,  however,  to  have  passed  it  over 
3  dis  aiticle  without  notice,  as  it  relates  to  a 
^uetejt  of  Scripture  in  which  Sabbath  and  Sabbar 
Oca]  i)ii3»  are  maikedly  brought  forward. 

it  yculd  be  going  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
i.'>ii!-  to  trace  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  Sab- 
^:^  in  the  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Hessey,  in  his 
h^nftan  Lectures^  has  sketched  and  distinguished 
f'trr  variety  of  doctrine  which  has  beeu  or  still  is 
Bustled  OQ  the  subject. 

T::e  %aitxments  and  practice  of  the  Jews  sub- 
3-'(jt'Jt  to  our  Saviour's  time  have  been  already 
'•vrrcd  to.  A  curious,  accoant — taken  from  Bux- 
'^r.  Dt  S'/tyag.—<i(  their  superstiti<Mis,  sciiiples, 
r.i  prchiliiti<»iS,  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the 

<  port  of  Hejlin's  Hist,  of  the  Sabbath,  Cal- 
'-'.  art.  *^*  Sabbath  "),  gives  an  interesting  sketch 
■I'Ji^  family  practices  at  the  b^inning  and  end 
:i  Lv*  day.  And  the  estimate  of  the  Sabbath, 
^-  .ji^.  jiod  itji  blessings,  which  is  formed  by  tlie 
-^''^  ^puitually  minded  Jews  of  the  present  day 
TzAv  U  infened  from  some  stiiking  remarks  of 
>.  Ralisch  (Comm.  o»  Exodus),  p.  273,  who 
"^-^^is  up  with  quoting  a  beautiful  pas^e  from 
^-'  ule  Mrs.  Hoiatio  Montetiore's  work,  A  Few 
^'tU  tu  tie  Jews. 

t  ^ir,  M«  Pit>udhon'8  striking  pamphlet,  De 
'  '^e^ration  du  Dimanche  conkderee  sous  les 
'  -y^ts  de  rUt/giene  publique,  de  la  Morale,  des 
'  ^t-iisde  FamiUe  et  de  Cite,  Paris,  1850,  may 
-*  atnixd  with  great  advantage.  His  remarks 
'  t7  on  the  advantages  of  the  precise  propor- 
'  1  r-tAkiiahed,  six  days  of  work  to  one  of  rest, 
•i-1  *^  imonvoueace  of  any  other  that  could  be 
'T^^«J,  aie  well  worth  attention. 

Tu  word  Sahbath  seems  sometimes  to  denote  a 
.-<  X  the  N.  T.  Hence,  by  the  Hebrew  usage  of 
v£  •s^r^  time  by  cardinal  numbers,  iv  r-p  fii^  rSiv 
tiSBermw^  means  on  Vte  first  day  of  the  week. 
"••^  I^his  have  the  same  phiaseology,  keeping, 

•"Trr,  the  word  Sat^xUh  in  the  singular. 

^  tke  phrase  of  St.  Luke,  vi.  \,  iv  rt^  irafi$d'T<if 
Win-tMrj^y,  see  Sabbatical  Year. 

""^  irticle  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  that 
•-  'itt  Lofii>*s  Day. 

I'Aatcie: — Critici  Sacri,  on  Exod. ;  Heylin's 

'^'    f  the  Sabbath  ;   Selden,  De  Jure  Natur, 

f*^. ;  Baxtorf,  De  Synag, ;  Banow,  Expos. 
•'''  2JeaAfgue\  Paley,  Moral  and  Political 
^My»  ▼•  7  i  <faines»  On  the  Sacraments  and 

■'tA;  WiMteiy's  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath; 
^w.  Cm  the  Sabbath ;  Maurice,  On  the  Sab- 
,  Michaelis,  Lavs  of  Moses,  ai-ts.  cxciv.-vi., 

-'■»•;  Oehler,  in  Herzi^'s  Real-Encycl.  *'  Sab- 

•i  .'  Wiae-,  Realudrterbuch,  "Sabbath;"  Bahi-, 
-'iU  da  Moi.  Cult.  vol.  ii.  bk.  iv.  ch.  11,  §2 ; 

—  -  a.  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on 

r  (ft  Ejcd.  XX. ;  Proudhon,  De  la  Celebration 

t'  ^''^mche\  and  especially  Dr.  Hessey 's  Sunday ; 

•  h.»Pfion  Lectvrefor  1860.  [F.  G.] 

"4,  Ii. 
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SABBATH-DAY'S  JOUBNEY  {^afifidrov 
Ms,  Acts  i.  12).     On  occasion  of  a  vioUtiqp  of 
the  commandment  by  ceiiain  of  the  people  who 
went  to  look   for  manna    on  the    seventh  day, 
Moses  enjoined  every    man    to    "  abide    in  his 
place,"  and  forbade  any  man  to  "  go  out  of  his 
place"  on  that  day  (Ex.  x\'i.   29).      It  'seems 
natuial   to   look  on   this   as  a  mei'e   enactment 
pro  re  natd,  and  having  no  beaiing  ou  any  state 
of  affairs  sulwequent  to  the  jom-ney  through  the 
wilderness    and  the    daily  gathering    of  manna. 
Whether  the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard 
it  thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.     Nevertheless,  the 
natural  inference  from  2  K.  iv.  23  is  against  the 
supposition  of  such  a  prohibition  being  known  to 
the  spokesman,  EHsha  almost  certainly  living — as 
may  be  seen  from   the  whole    naiTative — much 
more  than  a  Sabbath  Day's  Journey  from  Shunem. 
Heylin  infers  from  the  incidents  of  David's  flight 
from  Saul,  and  Elijah's  from  Jezebel,  that  neither 
felt  bound  by  such  a  limitation.     Their  situation, 
however,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot  be  safely 
argued  from.     In  al\er  times  the  precept  in  Ex. 
xvi.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as  a  permanent  law. 
But  as  some  departure  from  a  man's  own  place 
was  unavoidable,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  allowable  amount,  which  was  Bxed  at 
2000  paces,  or  about  six  furlongs,  from  the  wall  of 
the  city. 

Though  such  an  enactment  may  have  proceeded 
from  an  erroneous  view  of  Ex.  xvi.  29,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  superstitious  and  unworthy  on  tlie 
face  of  it  as  are  most  of  the  I^bbinical  rules  and 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  Day.  In  the 
case  of  a  general  law,  like  that  of  the  Sabbath, 
some  authority  must  settle  the  application  in 
details,  and  such  an  authority  **  the  Scribes  and 
Phansees  sitting  in  Moses'  sent"  were  entitled  to 
exercise.  It  is  plain  that  the  limits  of  the  Sab- 
bath Day's  Journey  must  have  been  a  great  check 
on  the  profanation  of  the  day  in  a  country  where 
business  was  entirely  agricuituml  or  pnstoaal,  and 
must  have  secured  to  "  the  ox  and  the  ass  *'  the 
rest  to  which  by  the  Law  they  were  entitled. 

Oui'  Saviour  seems  to  refer  to  this  law  in 
warning  the  disiiples  to  pray  that  their  flight  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  its  judgment  should  not 
be  "  on  the  Sabbath  Day  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  20).  The 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  would  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gentiles,  feel  free  from  the  restrictions  on  jour- 
neying oil  that  day ;  nor  would  their  situation  en- 
able them  to  comply  with  the  forms  whereby  such 
journeying  when  necessaiy  was  sanctified ;  nor  would 
assistance  from  those  around  be  procurable. 

The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have  been 
grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the 
Ark  and  the  people  (Josh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wilderness, 
which  tradition  said  was  that  between  the  Ark  and 
the  tents.  To  re(>air  to  the  Ark  being,  of  course, 
a  duty  on  the  Sabbath,  the  walking  to  it  was  no 
violation  of  the  day ;  and  it  thus  was  taken  as  the 
measure  of  a  lawful  Sabbath  Day's  Journey.  We 
find  the  same  distance  given  as  the  circumference 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Levitical  cities  to  be 
counted  as  their  suburbs  iNum.  xxxv.  5).  The 
terminus  a  quo  was  thus  not  a  man's  own  house, 
but  the  wall  of  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  lawful  Sabbath  Day's  journeying 
must  tlieretbre  have  varied  gteatly ;  the  movements 
of  a  Jew  in  one  of  the  small  cities  of  his  own  land 
being  restricted  mdeed  when  compai-ed  with  those 
of  a  Jew  in  Alexandria,  Autioch  or  Rome. 

3  Z 
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When  a  man  was  obliged  to  go  farther  than  a 
Sahb^th  Day's  Journey,  on  some  good  and  allow- 
able ground,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  on  the 
evening  before  to  furnish  himself  with  food  eooagh 
for  two  meals.  He  was  to  sit  down  and  eat  at  the 
appointed  distance,  to  bury  whKt  he  hail  lef>,  and 
ntter  a  thanksj^iviog  to  God  *for  the  appointed 
bounditiy.  Next  morning  he  wjis  at  liberty  to 
make  this  point  his  terminus  a  quo. 

The  Jewish  scruple  to  go  more  than  2000  paces 
from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  refeiTed  to  by 
Origen,  wcpl  &^X**''f  *^*  ^  >  ^X  Jerome,  ad  Alga- 
siain,  quiiest.  lO  ;  and  by  Oecumeuius — with  some 
apparent  diiTerenoe  between  them  as  to  the  measui-e- 
ment.  Jerome  gives  Akiba,  Simeon,  and  Hillel,  as 
the  authorities  for  the  lawful  distance.        [F.  G.] 

SABBATHE'US(2a/3^ara7os^  Saltbathaem). 
Shabbethai  the  Levite  (1  lilsd.  ix.  14 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  15). 

SABBATICAL  TEAB.  As  each  seventh  day 
and  each  sevetlth  month  were  holy,  so  was  each 
seventh  year,  by  the  Mosaic  code.  We  first  en- 
counter this  law  in  £z.  xxiii.  10,  11,  given  in 
words  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Fouilh  Com- 
mandment, and  followed  (ver.  12)  by  the  re-en- 
forcement of  that  commandment.  It  is  impossible  to 
rend  the  passage  and  not  feel  that  the  Sabbath  Day 
and  the  Sabbatical  year  are  paiia  of  one  general  law. 

The  commandment  is,  to  sow  and  rea]^  for  six 
years,  and  to  let  the  land  rest  on  the  seventh, 
"  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what 
they  leave  the  beasts  of  tlie  Held  shall  eat.'*  It  is 
ailded,  "  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy 
vineyard  and  thy  oliveyai-d.** 

We  next  meet  with  the  enactment  in  Lev.  xxv. 
2-7,  and  finally  in  Dent,  xv.,  in  which  last  place 
the  new  feature  presents  itself  of  the  seventh  year 
being  one  of  release  to  debtors. 

When  we  combine  these  several  notices,  we  find 
that  every  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  have 
rest  to  enjoy  her  Sabbaths.  Neither  tillage  nor 
cultivation  of  any  soil  was  to  be  practised.  The 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil  was  not  to  be  reaped 
by  the  owner,  whose  rights  of  propeity  were  in 
abeyance.  All  were  to  have  their  share  in  the  glean- 
ings:  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  even  the  cattle. 

This  singular  institution  has  the  aspect,  at  first 
sight,  of  total  impracticability.  This,  however, 
weara  off  when  we  consider  that  in  no  year  was 
the  owner  allowed  to  reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  xxiii.  22).  Unless,  therefore,  the  remainder 
was  gleaned  very  carefully,  there  may  easily  have 
been  enough  left  to  ensure  such  spontaneous  deposit 
of  seed  as  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Syria  would  produce 
some  amount  of  crop  in  the  succeeding  year,  while 
the  vines  and  olives  would  of  course  yield  their 
fruit  of  themselves.  Moi^eover,  it  is  cleai*  that  the 
owners  of  land  were  to  lay  by  cora  in  previous  yeaiv 
for  their  own  and  their  ^unilies'  wants.  This  is 
the  unavoidable  inference  from  Lev.  xxv.  20-22. 
And  though  the  right  of  property  was  in  abeyance 
during  the  Sabbatical  year,  it  has  been  su^ested 
that  this  only  applied  to  the  fields,  and  not  to  the 
gaixlens  attached  to  houses. 

The  claiming  of  debts  was  unlawful  during  this 
year,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  xv.  The  exceptions 
laid  down  oi'e  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  and  that  of 
there  being  no  poor  in  the  land.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, it  is  stndghtway  said,  is  what  will  never 
happen.  But  though  debts  might  not  be  claimed, 
it  is  not  said  that  they  might  not  be  voluntarily 
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paid ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
lease  of  the  seventh  year  was  final  or  merely  lasted 
through  the  year.  This  law  was  rirtually  abro* 
gated  in  later  times  by  the  well-known  pros6o/*  of 
the  great  Hillel,  a  permission  to  the  judges  to 
allow  a  creditor  to  enforce  his  claim  whenever  he 
required  to  do  so.  The  formula  is  given  in  the 
Mishna  (Shetiith,  10,  4). 

The  release  of  debtors  during  the  Sabbatical  year 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  release  of  slaves 
on  the  seventh  year  of  their  seiTice.  The  two  are 
obviously  distinct — ^the  one  occurring  at  one  fixetl 
time  for  all,  while  the  other  must  have  vaiied  with 
various  families,  and  with  varions  slaves. 

The  spirit  of  this  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath.  Both  have  a  beneficent  ten- 
dency, limiting  the  rights  and  checking  the  sense  of 
property ;  the  one  puts  in  God's  claims  on  time,  the 
other  on  the  land.  The  land  shall  **  keep  a  Sabbath 
unto  the  Loi-d."     "  The  land  is  mine." 

There  may  also  have  been,  as  Kalisch  conjectures, 
an  eye  to  the  benefit  which  would  aocme  to  the 
laud  from  lying  fallow  eveiy  seventh  year,  in  a 
time  when  the  rotation  of  crops  was  unknown. 

The  Sabbatical  yeot  opened  in  the  Sabbatical 
month,  and  the  whole  Law  was  to  be  read  every 
such  year,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the 
assembled  people.  It  was  thus,  like  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  no  mere  negative  rest,  but  was  to  Ic 
marked  by  high  and  holy  occupation,  and  connected 
with  sacred  reflection  and  sentiment. 

At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  Sabbatical  yeans, 
the  Sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  For  th«  question  whether  that 
was  identical  with  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year,  or 
was  that  which  succeeded  it,  i.  e.  whether  the  year 
of  Jubilee  fell  every  forty-ninth  or  every  fiftieth 
year,  see  Jubilee,  Year  of. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  regarding 
the  Sabbatical  year  relates  to  the  time  when  its 
observance  became  obligatory.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  Leviticus  xxv.  2,  «*  When  ye  come  into  the 
hind  which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land  keep  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,"  that  it  was  to  be  held  by 
the  people  on  the  fii-st  yeai*  of  their  occupation  of 
Oaiiaan ;  but  this  mere  liteitUism  gives  a  result  in 
contradiction  to  the  words  which  immediately  fol- 
low: **Six  jesin  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six 
yeaiY  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in 
the  fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 
a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land.*'  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  with  the  best  Jewish  authori- 
ties, that  the  law  became  obligatory  fourteen  years 
afler  the  first  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  the 
conquest  of  which  took  seven  years  and  the  distribu- 
tion seven  more. 

A  further  question  arises.  At  whatever  period 
the  obedience  to  this  law  ought  to  have  commenced, 
was  it  in  point  of  fiict  obeyed  ?  This  is  an  inquiry 
which  reaches  to  more  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  tlian 
the  one  now  before  us.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  rare 
to  see  the  whole  of  a  code  in  full  operation ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  Jewish  history  previous  to  the 
Captivity  present  us  with  no  such  spectacle.  In  the 
threatenings  contained  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  judgments  on 
the  violation  of  the  Sabbatical  year  are  particu- 
larly contemplated  (vera.  33,  34) ;  and  that  it  was 
greatly  if  not  quite  neglected  appears  from  2  Chron. 

*  bl!lDnD  =  P'^l'*^'y  »po^«wAii  or  irpMT^oAif.  For 
this  and  other  curioos  specnlattonB  on  tlie  etymology  of  the 
word  «ee  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tblmtid.  180T. 
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:xin.  20, 21 :  **  Them  that  eecaped  firom  the  sword 

-.jrried  he  awaj  to  Babylon;   where  they  were 

^nvin  to  him  aod  his  sons  until  the  reign  of  the 

cLzl'iffi  of  Persia:  to  faLfii  the  word  of  the  Lord 

'jiJKQouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had  en- 

j'T'^i  b^r  Sabbaths  ;  fur  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate 

i^  k<^  Sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years.*' 

>  3)r  oi'  the  Jewish   commentators  hare  inferred 

t.  cci  this  that  their  fore&thers  had  neglected  exactly 

xTtatj  Sabbatical  yeans.    If  such  neglect  was  con- 

'.a^jui,  the  law  must  hare  been  disobeyed  through- 

*t  4  peAod  of  490  years,  •*.  e.  through  nearly  the 

«i:(  !e  (ianxi(ai  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  as  there  is 

'  th  a^  is  the  previous  histoiy  leading  to  the  iu- 

■-i^t  tiat  the  people  we^e  more  sa'upulous  then, 

»■'  acstlaok  to  the  return  from  captivity  for  indi- 

2L<sa  of  the  Sabbatical  year  being  actually  ob- 

*TTrL   Then  we  know  the  former  neglect  was  re- 

;^sd  by  a  punctilioas  attention  to  the  Law  ;  and  as 

m  fOi^  feature,  the  Sabbath,  began  to  be  sci-upu- 

••  j^r  rerereooed,  ao  we  now  find  traces  of  a  like 

vrr»eeof  the  Sabbatical  year.   We  read  (1  Mace. 

'  i'^}  that  *'  they  came  out  of  the  city,  because 

-7  had  so  victuals  there  to  endui^e  the  siege,  it 

>.-.^  a  you*  of  rest  to  the  land."     Alexander  the 

I'^at  &  sud  to  have  exempted  the  Jews  from  tri- 

.V  iimag  it,  since  it  was  unlawful  for  tliem  to 

-  Y  aral  or  reap  harvest  then ;  so,  too,  did  Julius 

j^  (J«aeph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §6).     Tacitus  {Hist. 

'.  T.  2,  §4),  having  mentioned  the  observance  of 

''-r  ^>bath  bv   the  Jews,  adds: — "  Dein  blan- 

■^  :Qertii  septimum  quoque  annum  ignaviae 

-"a."    .\nd  St.  Paul,  in  reproaching  the  Ga- 

iij£s  with  their  Jewish  tendencies,  taxes  them 

I  ::i  •itjMrring  ^ears  as  well  as  days  and  months 

'-  'SS&  rGal.  iv.  10^,  fi-om  which  we  must  infer 

-•  tu  teachers  who  communicated  to  them  those 

•'^-'c-iis  did  more   or   less  the  like  themselves. 

•    thpT  ailiuioQ  in  the  K.  T.  to  the  Sabbatical  year 

yna\ii  to  be  found  in  the  phrase,  iv  treififidT^ 

*'*yTt^nf4nip  (Luke  vi.  1).     Various  explanations 

t'  beos  g^ivea  of  the  term,  but  one  of  the  most 

■W14;  is  that  it   denotes  the  first  Sabbath  of 

•  ^Tsd  rear  in  the  cycle  (Wieseler,  quoted  by 

-ni,ToLi.).  [F-G.] 

^ABBEUS  (2a^/3a/« ;  Alex.  2a/3j3aiof :  Sa- 
■"*  A  Eadr.  ix.  32.     [SueMaiah,  14.] 

S.1BK'ANS.    [Sheba.] 

<A  BI I  Zafi€ly ;  Alex.  So^t^ :  Sabathen),  "  The 
--  *:fu  of  Pochereth  of  Zeboim  "  appear  in  1  Esd. 
'    i  2  "*  the  sons  of  Phacareth,  the  sons  of  Sabi ." 

iABTAH  (nraO,  in  21  MSS.  KDnb.  Gen. 

'  " :  JtWD,  I  Chr.  i.  9,  A.  V.  Sabta  :  "Zafiared : 

V    •    ^ 

■sar.    The  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cush. 

.  oirdaaoe  with  the  identifications  of  the  settle- 

''.ts  u  the  Coshites  in  the  article  Arabia  and 

'^^*r^  Sabtah  should  be  looked  for  along  the 

^i^T^  coast  of  Arabia.    The  writer  has  found  no 

va  a  Aah  writers ;  but  the  statements  of  Pliny 

'    -.  §156,  xii.  32),  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  p.  411),  and 

-^  Pttipl.  (27),  rr«pecting  Sabbatha,  Sabota,  or 

*■  ^.  artropoUa  of  the  Atramitae  (probably  the 

^-laaBetitae),  seem  to  point  to  a  trace  of  the 

'■«  which  daoended  from  Sabtah,  always  sup- 

^V  that  thia  dty  Sabbatha  was  not  a  corrup- 

'«-'  «  ialictie  ▼ariatioo  of  Saba,  Seba,  or  Sheba. 

u  peiBt  will  be  discuHed  under  Sheba.    It  is 

-J  'rtamrj  to  remarik  here  that  the  indications 

3«>i  by  the  GnA  and  Roman  writers  of  AraUan 

c*-r>f^y  raqoire  very  cautious  handling,   pre- 
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senting,  as  they  du,  a  mass  of  contiwlictionB  and 
ti'aiisparent  tmvellers'  tales  respecting  the  unknown 
regions  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Arabia  Tburifera,  &g. 
Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  77**  long.  16**  30'  lat 
It  was  an  impoi-tant  city,  containing  no  less  than 
sixty  temples  (Pliny,  N.  If.  vi.  c.  xxiii.  §32) ;  it  was 
also  situate  in  the  territory  of  king  Elisarus,  or 
Eleazus  (comp.  Anon.  PeripL  ap.  Miiller,  Qeog. 
Min.  278-9),  supposed  by  Kresnel  to  be  identical 
with  "  Ascharides,"  or  "  Alascharissoun,"  in  Arabic 
(Jotim.  Asiat.  Nouv.  Sene,  x.  191).  Winer  thinks 
the  identification  of  Sabtah  with  Sabbatha,  &c.,  to 
be  probable ;  and  it  is  accepted  by  Bunsen  {SiM' 
vcerk,  (Jeu.  x.  and  Atlas).  It  certainly  occupies  a 
}H>sitiou  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of 
Sabtah,  whej'e  ai%  traces  of  Cushite  tribes  in  very 
early  times,  on  their  way,  as  we  hold,  from  their 
earlier  coiouies  in  Ethiopia  to  the  Euplu-ates. 

Gesenius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia,  "  has 
no  doubt  that  Sabtah  should  be  compared  with 
2a/3<£r,  SajBci,  2a/3a/  (see  Stiub.  xy\,  p.  770, 
Caisaub. ;  Ptol.  iv.  10),  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian 
(lulf,  situated  just  where  Arkiko  is  now,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whicli  the  Ptolemies  hunted  elephants. 
Amongst  the  ancient  translatoi's,  Pseudojonathan 
saw  the  ti-ue  meaning,  rendering  it  ^^<^DD,  for 
which  read  ^^<1DD»  ».  c,  the  Sembritae,  whom 
Sti-abo  {loc.  'cit.  p.  786)  places  in  the  same  i-egion. 
Joseph  us  {Ant.  i.  6,  §1)  understands  it  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  Astabora  "  (Ge:>enius,  ed.  Tr^elles, 
5.  r.).  Here  the  etymology  of  Sabtah  is  compared 
plausibly  with  Sa/Sc^r;  but  when  probability  is 
against  his  being  found  in  Ethiopia,  etymology 
is  of  small  value,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Sabat  and  its  variations  (Sabax,  Sabai) 
may  be  related  to  Seha,  which  certtiinly  was  in 
Ethiopia.  On  the  Rabbinical  authorities  which 
he  quotes  we  place  no  value.  It  only  remains 
to  add  that  Michaelis  (JSuppl.  p.  1712)  removes 
Sabtah  to  Ceuta  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  in  Arabic 


^o  ^ 


Sebtah,  jvjsyw  (oomp*  Marasid,  s.  v.)\  and  tliat 

Bochart  {Phaleg^  i.  114,  115,  252,  se^*?.),  while 
he  mentions  Sabbatha,  prefere  to  place  Sabtah  near 
the  wastern  shore  of  the  Pei'sian  Gulf,  with  the 
Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the  name  al»o  of  an  island  in 
that  gulf.  [E.  S.  P.] 

SAB'TECHA,  and  SAB'TECHAH  (N3nnD  • 

2a0a0aiccC,  2ejSe9ax<C :  Sabatacfia,  Sabathacha, 
Gen.  X.  7,  1  Chr.  i.  9).  The  liflh  in  oi-der  of  the 
sons  of  Cush,  whose  settlements  would  probably  be 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  are  those  of  Raamah, 
the  next  before  him  in  the  order  of  the  Cushites. 
[RaILHAH,  Dedan,  Sheda.]  He  has  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  Arabic  place  or  district,  nor  satis- 
factorily with  any  name  given  by  rhissical  writers. 
Bochart  (who  is  followed  by  Bunsen,  Bibelw.^  Gen. 
X.  and  Atlas)  argues  that  he  should  be  placed  in  Car- 
mania,  on  the  Pei'sian  shore  of  the  gulf,  comparing 
Sabtechah  with  the  city  of  Samydace  of  Steph.  Byz. 
{ZofxiidKri  or  ZofivKdirf  of  Ptol.  vi.  8, 7).  This  ety- 
mology appeal's  to  be  very  far-fetched.  Gesenius 
merely  says  that  Sabtechah  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
district  of  Ethiopia,  and  adds  the  reading  of  the  Targ. 
Pseudojonathan  (^«a3T,  Zingitani).        [2.  S.  P.] 

SA'CAB cob:  *Ax<ip ;  Alex. 2axdp:  Sachar), 

1.  A  Hararite,  father  of  Ahiam,  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33 
he  is  ailed  Siiarar,  but  Kennioott  regai-ds  Sacar 
as  the  correct  reading. 

3  Z  2 
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2.  {Xaxdp.)  The  fourth  son  of  Obed-«dom  (1 
Chr.  XXVI.  4). 

SACKBUT  (fcOaO,  Dan.  iii.  5 :  «33b,  Van. 

▼     *  T     •   ~ 

iii.  7, 10, 15:  aofifi^Kti:  sambuca).  The  rendering 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chaldee  sabMcd.  If  this  mu- 
sical instrument  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  crctfifi^Kfi 
and  Latin  sambuca,^  the  English  transition  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  The  sackbut  was  a  wind-instrument ; 
the  sambuca  was  plajed  with  strings.  Mr.  Chappell 
says  (Pop.  Mu8.  i.  35),  **  The  sackbut  was  a  bass 
trumpet  with  a  slide,  like  the  modem  trombone." 
It  had  a  deep  note  according  to  Drayton  (Po/yo/6ton, 
iv.  365) : 

**  The  hoboy,  taglnU  deep,  reoerder,  snd  the  Ante." 

The  tambitca  was  a  triangular  instrument  with 
tour  or  more  strings  played  with  the  fingers.  Ac- 
cording to  Athenaeus  (xiv.  633),  Mnsurius  describoil 
it  as  having  a  shrill  tone ;  and  Euphorion,  in  his 
book  on  the  Isthmian  Games,  said  that  it  was  used 
by  the  Parthians  and  Troglodytes,  and  had  four 
strings.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  one  Sarabyx, 
and  to  Sibylla  its  first  use  (Athen.  xiv.  637).  Juba, 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  Theatricai  History,  says  it 
was  discovered  in  Syria,  but  Neanthes  of  Cyzicum, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Hours,  assigns  it  to  the  poet 
Ibycus  of  Rhegium  (Athen.  iv.  77).  This  last  tra- 
dition is  followed  by  Suidas,  who  describes  the  aam- 
huca  as  a  kind  of  triangular  harp.  That  it  was  a 
foreign  instrument  is  clear  from  the  statement  of 
Strabo  (x.  471),  who  says  its  name  is  barbarous. 
Isidore  of  Seville  (^Orig.  iii.  20)  appears  to  regard 
it  as  a  wind  instrument,  for  he  connects  it  with  the 
sanibucua,  or  elder,  a  kind  of  light  wood  of  which 
pipes  were  made. 

The  sanibwia  was  early  known  at  Kome,  for 
Plautus  (Stick,  ii.  2,  57)  mentions  the  women  who 
played  it  (sambucae,  or  sambucistriae,  as  they  are 
called  in  Livy,  xxxix.  6).  It  was  a  favourite  among 
the  Greeks  (Polyb.  v.  37),  and  the  Rhodian  women 
appear  to  have  been  oelebmted  for  their  skill  on 
this  instrument  (Athen.  iv.  129). 

There  was  an  engine  called  sambuca  used  in 
siege  operations,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
musical  instrument,  because,  according  to  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  634),  when  raised  it  had  the  form  of  a  ship 
and  a  ladder  combined  in  one.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SACKCLOTH  (pfc^:  ffdKKos:  saocus).  A 
coarse  texture,  of  a  dark  colour,  made  of  goats' 
hair  (Is.  1.  3;  Rev.  vi.  12),  and  resembling  the 
cUicivun  of  the  Romans.  It  was  used  (1.)  for 
making  sacks,  the  samd  woitl  describing  both  the 
material  and  the  article  TGen.  xlii.  25;  Lev.  xi. 
32 ;  Josh.  ix.  4) ;  and  (2.)  for  making  the  r§ugh 
garments  used  by  mourners,  which  were  in  exti'eme 
cases  worn  next  the  skin  (1  K.  xxi.  27 ;  2  K.  vi. 
30;  Job  xvi.  15;  Is.  xxxii.  11),  and  this  even  by 
females  (Joel  i.  8 ;  2  Maoc.  iii.  19),  but  at  othei- 
times  were  worn  over  the  coat  or  cethoneth  (Jon. 
iii.  6)  in  lieu  of  the  outer  garment.  The  robe  pro- 
bably i^esembled  a  sack  in  shape,  and  fitted  close  to 
the  person,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  application  of 
the  term  chdgar^  to  the  process  of  putting  it  on 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31  ;  Ez.  vii.  18,  &c.).  It  was  con- 
fined by  a  girdle  of  similar  material  (Is.  iii.  24). 
Sometimes  it  was  worn  throughout  the  night  (IK. 

xxi.  27).  [W.  L.  B.] 

' 

*  Compare  ambubaia,  fnm  Syr.  N!3'13N,  abb^bd,  a 
flute,  where  the  m  occupies  the  place  of  the  dagesh. 
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SACBIFICE.  The  peculiar  fieatum  of  each 
kind  of  sacrifice  are  referred  to  under  their  r&> 
speetive  heads ;  the  object  of  this  article  will  be : — 

I.  To  examine  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
the  various  words  used  to  denote  sacrifice  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

II.  To  examine  the  historical  development  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  To  sketch  briefly  the  theory  of  sacrifice,  as 
it  is  set  forth  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  especial  inference  to  the  Atonement  of  Chiist. 

I.  Of  all  the  words  used  in  leferenoe  to  sacri- 
fice, the  most  general  appear  to  be — 

(a.)  nn<30,  minchah,   from  the  obscdete   root 

n3D,  "to  give;"  used  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13,  20,  21,  of 

a  gift  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (LXX.  9&pov);  in  *J 
Sam.  vUi.  2,  6  (f^wa),  in  1  K.  iv.  21  (Wpa), 
in  2  K.  xvii.  4  {/jtayad),  of  a  tribute  from  a  vassal 
king;  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  5,  of  a  sacrifice  genei^ly 
{S&pov  aud  Bvtrloy  indifferently);  and  in  Lev.  ii. 
1,  4,  5,  6,  joined  with  the  word  korbarij  of  an 
unbloody  sacrifice,  or  "meat-offering**  (generally 
9&pov  Bvaia).  Its  derivation  and  usage  point  to 
that  idea  of  sacrifioe,  which  represents  it  as  an  Eu- 
charistic  gifl  to  God  our  King. 

(6.)  JB'lpf  horban,  derived  from  the  root  3Tp' 

*'to  approach,"  or  (in  Hiphil)  to  "make  to  ap- 
proach;" usei  with  minchah  in  Lev.  ii.  1,  4,  5,  6, 
(LXX.  Hvpop  0tHria)j  genei-ally  rendered  h^pop 
(see  Mark  vii.  11,  Kop^Vy  5  ioTt  Bwpoy)  or  wpotr- 
<l>6pa.  The  idea  of  a  gift  hardly  seems  inherent  to 
the  root;  whidi  rather  points  to  sacrifioe,  as  a 
svmbol  of  communion  or  covenant  between  God 
and  man. 

(c.)  r\2h  zebach,  derived  from  the  itwt  nST,  to 

'*  ahiughter  animals,"  especially  to  **  sUy  in  sacri- 
fice," refers  emphatically  to  a  bloody  sacrifice,  one 
in  which  the  shedding  of  blood  is  the  ess-entisl 
idea.  Thus  it  is  opposed  to  mitichuh,  in  Ps.  xl.  0 
(9u<rfay  Koi,  'wpoa^p^),  and  to  olah  (the  whole 
burnt-offering)  in  Ex.  x.  25,  xviii.  12,  kc.  With  it 
the  expiatory  idea  of  sacrifioe  is  natuiully  connected. 
Distinct  fiom  these  general  terms,  and  often 
appended  to  them,  are  the  woixLs  denoting  special 
kinds  of  sacrifice : — 

(rf.)  n?te,  6lah  (generally  bkoKoirmita),  the 
"  whole  bumt-offering." 

(0.)  D?^*,  shelem  {Bvaia  avrriplov),  used  fie- 
quently  w^h  U2\t  and  sometimes  called  \2rp,  the 
"  peace-'*  or  "  thank-offering." 

(/.)  DKtSn,  chattdth  (geneiidly  w€pl  oftaprfas), 
the  "  sin-offering.*' 

0/.)  t^fi^,  dshdm  (generally  irkrififuXtia)  the 

"  trespass-oHering."       • 

For  the  examination  of  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  these,  see  each  under  its  own  head. 

II.  (A.)  Origin  op  Sacjtifick. 

In  ti*acing  the  history  of  s*icrifioe,  from  its  fir^t 
beginning  to  its  peifect  development  in  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  long-di^puteii 
question,  as  to  the  origin  of  $acrifice ;  whether  it 
arose  from  a  natural  instinct  of  nuui,  sanctioned 
and  guided  by  God,  or  whether  it  was  the  subjeit 
of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation. 

It  is  a  question,  the  importance  of  which  has 
probably  been  exaggerated.     ITiere  can  be  no  doubt, 
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!bd  Bcrifkx  ms  sanctioned  by  God*s  Law,  with  a 
«;KiiI  tjpical  rderenoe  to  the  Atoaement  of  Christ ; 
.b^simal  preraleDoe,  independent  of,  and  often 
cr-po^  to,  nan's  natural  reasonings  nn  his  relation 
!  'wd,  shows  it  to  hare  been  primeral,  and  deeply 
">.  tH  in  th*  iortincts  of  humanity.  Whether  it  was 
.-:>*.  ^jaiMd  by  an  external  command,  or  whether 
■1  vis  la.<i«d  on  that  seoee  of  sin  and  lost  communion 
v.*i  (Jod«  whidi  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on  the 
''S-t  of  man — is  a  historiod  question,  perhaps  inso- 

^k  probably  one  which  cannot  be  treated  at  all, 

'liyi  :q  ocHuiexion  with  some  general  theory  of  the 

^i,y4  of  primeval  revelation,  but  certainly  one, 

T:ieh  (kies  not  aAct  the  authority  and  the  meaning 

'  th*  rite  itself. 

''•-  ;rwit  difBculty  in  the  theory,  which  refers 
'  '■•  %  distinct  command  of  God,  is  the  total  silence 

\-.W  Scripture — a  silence  the  more  remaikable, 
> -r'j  v^ctrasted  with  the  distinct  refoience  made  in 
'^  h.  totbe  origin  of  the  i^abbath.  Sacriiice  when 

't  SL^Qtioned,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel,  is  re- 
-^^i  to  as  a  thing  of  course;  it  is  said  to  have 
•^  Irroght  by  men  ;  there  is  no  hint  of  any  com- 

•i'i  dviii  by  God.  This  consideration,  the  strength 
'i  w^ii  BO  ingenuity*  has  been  able  to  impair, 

''  i:^  it  does  not  actually  disprove  the  formal 
^  -ttr^D  of  saorifioe,  yet  at  least  forbids  the  asser- 
v:j  ■/fit,  as  of  a  positive  and  important  doctrine. 

>T  is  the  iact  of  the  mysterious  and  super- 

•-J^=!  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  with 

•if .1  :ii*  &%critioes  of  the  O.  T.  are.expressly  con- 

'  t^i.  ^T  conclusive  argumoit  on  this  side  of  the 

'  <-^.    AH  allow  that  the  eucharistic  and  depre- 

-  7  Jkas  of  sacrifice  are  perfectly  natural  to 
-'-'.-  Ttie  higher  view  of  its  expiatory  character, 
••  -'Jt^i,  sa  it  is,  entirely  on  its  typical  nature, 

'^'^  lot  pad^ially  in  Scripture.  It  is  veiled  under 
' «'  ).^iii  iu  the  case  of  the  patriarchal  sacrifices. 

n:>t  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Law  (Lev. 

'!,  ^.', ;  but  even  then  the  theoiy  of  the  bin- 

^'-:.  and  of  the  classes  of  sins   to  which  it 

'  " .  is  allowed  to  be  obscure  and  difficult ;  it 

^  Q  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 

-T»  that  its  nature  is  clearlv  unfolded.  It  is 
U-  T  tiiat  it  pleased  God  gi-adually  to  superadd 
~  '-^rjm  idea  to  an  institution,  derived  by  man 
^'  *  ?  iower  ideas  (whidi  must  eventually  find 
'*;Kification  in  the  higher),  as  that  He  ori- 

r  '^Qiinanded  the  institution  when  the  time 

'  '»^  .>v«lation  of  its  full  meaning  was  not  yet 

"The  rainbow  was  just  as  truly  the  symbol 

•- » new  promise  in  Gen.  ix.  13-17,  whether  it 

-  '^  haii  not  existed,  as  a  natural  phenomenon 
'  n^  Flood,  What  God  seta  His  seal  to,  He 
*  -  part  of  His  revelation,  whatever  its  origin 

•  '••.  It  b  to  be  noticed  (see  Warburton's  I)iv, 
^-  c,  2)  that,  except  in  Gen.  xv.  9,  the  method 
"^lehal  sacrifice  is  lefl  free,  without  any 
'^i  fXL  the  part  of  God,  while   in  all  the 

*•'  ritial  the  limitation  and  n'f^lation  of  sacri- 
'  '  to  time,  place,  and  material,  is  a  most  pro- 
-"*  t^Uure,  on  which  much  of  its  distinction 
■"  '*-djpn  «ach6oe  depended.     The  inference  is 

*  ""..Vfxanpie  (as  in  Faber'a  Oriffin  of  Saaifice). 

'*■'«»  reatoning  on  the  translation  of  ^^(ts)^ 

,    '   I*  1.    Even  soppofKng  the  version,  a  '•  sin- 

J^^^^hrOt  at  the  door"  to  be  correct,  on  the 

*" '  •  '  r»rai  tHage  of  the  word,  of  the  curious  verulon 

'  l-^X,  and  of  the  remarkable  grammatical  con- 

'  "•'jUbe  mascnline  participle,  with  the  feminine 

^"^  » "tfrrriDK  to  Cbe  fact  that  the  sln-ofTerlng  was 
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at  least  probable,  that  when  God  sanctioned  formally 
a  natural  rite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  He  de6ne 
its  method. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice 
is  best  lefl  in  the  silence,  with  which  Scripture  sur- 
rounds it. 

(B.)  Ante-Mosaic  History"  op  Sacrifice. 

In  examining  the  various  sacrifices,  recorded  in 
Scripture  before  the  establishment  of  the  Law,  we 
find  that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory 

m 

sacrifice  (TlKt^n  and  DB^K)   are  not  applied  to 

them.  This  fact  does  not  at  all  show,  that  thev 
were  not  actually  expiatory,  nor  'even  that  the 
offerers  had  not  that  idea  of  expiation,  which  must 
have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all  sacrifices ;  but  it  jus- 
tifies the  inference,  that  this  idea  was  not  then  the 
prominent  one  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Gain  and  Abel  is  called  minchahf 
although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody 
sacriRoe.  (So  in  Heb.  xi.  4  the  word  Bvffla  is 
explained  by  the  rois  Bdpots  below.)  In  the  case 
of  both  it  would  appear  to  have  been  eunhnristic, 
and  the /listinction  between  the  offerers  to  have 
lain  in  their  **  faith  "  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Whether  that 
fiiith  of  Abel  refened  to  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  was  connected  with  any  idea  of  the  typical 
meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it  was  a  simple 
and  humble  faith  in  the  unseen  God,  as  the  giver 
and  promiser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  authorised  by 
Scripture  to  decide. 

The  sacrifice  of  Noah  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
20)  to  called  bumt-offering  (^Slah).  This  sacrifice 
is  expressly  connected  with  the  institution  of  the 
Covenant  which  follows  in  ix.  8-17.  The  same 
ratification  of  a  covenant  is  seen  in  the  bumt- 
offering  of  Abra)iaro,  especially  Enjoined  and  de6ned 
by  God  in  Gen.  xv.  9 ;  and  is  prolxibly  to  be  traced 
in  the  "  building  of  altars  "  by  Abraham  on  entering 
C'lnaan  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  7,  8)  and  Mamre  (xiii. 
18),  by  Isaac  at  Beei-sheba  (xxvi.  25),  and  by  Jacob 
at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20),  and  in  .Jacob's  setting  up 
and  anointing  of  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  18, 
XXXV.  14).  The  sacrifice  (zebach)  of  Jacob  at  Mizpnh 
also  marks  a  covenant  with  Labon,  to  which  God 
is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been 
wliat  is  adled  the  federatitey  the  recognition  of  a 
bond  between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  i\ie  dedi- 
cation of  himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord. 

The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  by 
itself,  as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of  human 
sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a  trial, 
countenanced  by  God.  Yet  in  its  principle  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  oi  the  same  nature  as  before : 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  an  only  son  on  Abraham's 
part,  and  the  willing  dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's, 
ai-e  in  the  foreground  ;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  recog- 
nised at  all,  holds  certainly  a  secondary  position. 

In  the  burnt-ofierings  of  Job  for  his  children 
rjob  i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii.  8),  we, 
for  the  first  time,  find  the  expression  of  the  desire 

actually  a  male),  stlU  it  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The 
Lord  even  then  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  existing,  and  as 
known  to  exist:  He  does  not  ini»titnte  it  The  snp' 
position  that  the  "  skins  of  beasts  "  in  Gen.  ill.  21  were 
skins  of  animals  sacrificed  by  God's  command  Is  a  pnre 
assumption.  The  argument  on  Heb.  xi.  4,  that  faith  can 
rest  only  on  a  distinct  Divine  command  as  to  the  special 
occasion  of  its  eserciHe,  is  contradicted  by  the  general 
definition  of  it  giren  in  v.  1. 
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of  expiation  for  sin,  accomponiad  bj  repentanoe  and 
pi-ayer,  and  brought  prominently  forwai-d.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  saci'ificc  in  the  wilderness 
(K.X,  X.  25),  where  sacrifioe  (zebach)  is  distinguished 
from  bumtK>fiering.  Hei-e  the  main  idea  is  at  least 
deprecatory ;  the  object  is  to  appease  the  wrath,  and 
avert  the  vengeance  of  God. 

(C.)  The  Sacrifices  op  the  Mosaic  Period. 
These  are  inaugurated  by  the  ofl'ering  of  the 
Passover  and  the  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.  The 
Passover  indeed  is  unique  in  its  character,  and 
seems  to  embnfce  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  various 
divisions  of  sacrifioe  soon  to  be  established.  Its 
ceremonial,  however,  most  nearly  i-esembles  that  of 
the  sin  offering  in  the  emphatic  use  of  the  blood, 
which  (after  the  first  celebration)  was  poured  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar  (see  Lev.  iv.  7),  and  in  the  care 
token  that  none  of  the  flesh  should  remain  till  the 
morning  (sec  Ex.  xii.  10,  xxxiv.  25).  It  was  unlike 
it  in  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by  all  (not  burnt, 
or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in  token  of  their 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  ei^ng  **  at 
His  table^"  as  in  the  case  of  a  peace-offenng.  Its 
peculiar  position  as  a  historical  memorial,  and  its 
special,  i-eference  to  the  future,  naturally  mark  it 
out  as  incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  formal  dass 
of  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  sal- 
vation from  death  by  means  of  sacrifioe  is  brought 
out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  before  unknown. 

The  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xziv.,  offered  as  a  solemn  in- 
auguration of  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  similarly 
comprehensive  character.  It  is  called  a  *<bumt- 
oflTering'*  and  "peace-offering"  in  v.  5;  but  the 
solemn  use  of  the  blood  (comp.  Heb.  ix.  18-22) 
distinctly  marks  the  idea  that  expiatory  sacriBce 
wta  needed  for  entering  into  covenant  with  God, 
the  idea  of  which  the  sin-  and  trespass-ofTerings 
were  afterwards  the  symbols. 

The  Liw  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the 
various  forms  <^  sacrifioe : — 


(c.)  Thesin^fferma        ]„   . 


To  these  may  be  added, — 

(d.)  The  incerue  offered  after  sacrifice  in  the 
Holy  Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  symbol  of  the  intoxsession  of  the 
priest  (as  a  type  of  the  Great  Hi^  Priest),  accom- 
panying and  making  efficacious  the  prayer  of  the 
people. 

In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev. 
viii.)  we  find  these  oflbred,  in  what  became  ever 
i^erwards  the  appointed  order:  first  came  the 
sin-ofiering,  to  prepare  access  to  God;  next  the 
burnt-offering,  to  mark  their  dedication  to  His 
service  j  and  thirdly  the  meat-offering  of  thanks- 
giving. The  same  sacrifices,  in  the  same  onler, 
with  the  addition  of  a  peace-offering  (eaten  no 
doubt  by  all  the  people),  were  offei^  a  week  afler 
for  all  the  congregation,  and  accepted  visibly  by 
the  descent  of  fire  upon  the  burnt-offering.  Hence- 
forth the  sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts, 
until  He  should  come  whom  it  typified. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Law  of  Leviticus 

b  For  Instances  of  Infringement  of  this  mto  uncensnred, 
itee  Judg.  ii.  5,  vl.  26.  xHI.  1» ;  1  Sam.  xi.  16,  xvl.  5 ;  2  Stan 
vj.  13;  1  K.  iii.  3.  3.     Most  of  these  cues  are  special, 
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tiOces  the  rite  of  sacrifice  for  granted  (see  Lev.  i.  2, 
ii.  1 ,  &c.,  "  If  a  man  bring  an  offering,  ye  shaH," 
&c.),  and  is  directed  chiefly  to  guide  and  limit  its 
exercise.  In  eveiy  cstse  but  that  of  the  peaoe- 
offering,  the  nature  of  the  victim  was  canpfully 
prescribed,  so  as  to  fn^eaerve  the  ideas  symbolized, 
but  so  as  to  avoid  tlie  notion  (so  inherent  in 
heathen  systems,  and  finding  its  logical  result  in 
human  sacrifice)  that  the  more  costly  the  offering, 
the  more  surely  must  it  meet  with  acceptance. 
At  the  same  tinfe,  probably  in  order  to  impress 
this  trutli  on  their  minds,  and  also  to  guard  against 
corruption  by  heathenish  ceremonial,  and  against 
the  notion  that  sacrifice  in  itself,  without  obedi- 
ence, could  avail  (see  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23),  the  place 
of  offering  was  expressly  limited,  first  to  the  Taber- 
nacle,b  aflerwai-ds  to  the  Temple.  This  ordinance 
also  necessitated  their  periodical  gathering  as  one 
nation  before  God,  and  so  kept  clearly  before  their 
minds  their  relation  to  Him  as  their  natiooal  King. 
Both  limitations  brought  out  the  great  trtith,  that 
God  Himself  provided  the  way  by  whidi  man 
should  approach  Him,  and  that  the  method  of 
I'eoonciliation  wis  initiated  by  Him,  and  not  by 
them. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Law,  it 
has  been  argued  fas  by  Outram,  Warburton,  &c} 
that  the  whole  system  of  sacrifioe  was  only  a  ooo- 
descension  to  the  weakness  of  the  peo{de,  borrowed, 
more  or  less,  fit>m  the  heathen  nations,  especially 
from  Egypt,  in  oitler  to  guard  against  worse  super- 
stition and  positive  idolatry.  The  argument  is 
mainly  baaed  (see  Warb.  Div.  Leg,  iv.,  sect.  vi.  2) 
on  Ez.  XX.  25,  and  similar  I'efereQces  in  the  0.  and 
X.  T.  to  the  nullity  of  all  mere  ceremonial.  Taken 
as  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  sacrifioe,  it  is  weak 
and  superficial;  it  laboure  under  two  fiital  diffi- 
culties, the  historical  fact  of  the  primeval  existence  of 
saciifice,  and  its  typical  reference  to  the  one  Atone- 
ment of  Christ,  which  was  foreordaii^  from  the 
veiy  banning,  and  had  been  already  typified,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Bat  as  giving 
a  reason  for  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  so  ronarkably  c<»)trested  with 
the  freedom  of  patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  as  fiimish- 
ing  an  explanation  of  certain  special  rites,  it  may 
probably  have  some  value.  It  certainly  contains  this 
truth,  that  the  craving  for  visible  tokens  of  God's 
presence,  and  visible  rites  of  worship,  from  whidi 
idolatry  proceeds,  was  provided  for  and  turned  into  a  ' 
safe  channel,  by  the  whole  ritual  and  typical  system, 
of  which  sacrifioe  was  the  centre.  The  contact  with 
the  gigantic  system  of  idolatry,  whidi  prevailed  in 
Egypt,  and  which  had  so  dec^y  tainted  the  spirit 
of  the  Israelites,  would  doubtless  render  such  pro- 
vision then  especially  necessary.  It  was  one  part 
of  the  prophetic  office  to  guard  against  its  degrada- 
tion into  formalism,  and  to  bring  out  its  spiritual 
meaning  with  an  ever-increasing  clearness. 

(D.)  Post-Mosaic  Sacri7ic£8. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  punue,  in  detail,  the 
history  of  Post -Mosaic  Sacrifioe,  for  its  main  prin- 
ciples were  now  fixed  for  ever.  The  most  remark- 
able instances  of  sacrifice  on  a  large  scale  are  by 
Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  (1  K. 
viii.  63),  by  Jehoiada  after  the  death  of  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  18),  and  by  Hesekiah  at  his  great 
Passover  and   restoration  of  the  Temple-worship 

some  authorised  by  q[)eclAl  command;  bat  the  Law  pro- 
bably did  not  attain  to  lis  flill  strictness  till  the  foondation 
of  the  Temple. 
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.'  Oa.  XIX.  21-24).  In  each  case,  the  lavish  use 
cfrjdzBBWssvbiedj  in  the  peaoe-offerings,  which 
*rTt  %  acr«d  natioDal  feast  to  the  people  at  the 
T&bie  <^  their  Great  King. 

The  regular  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  service 
were: — 

''i.)  BciWT-OrFEBINOS. 

1.  The  dajly  bumt-oflerings  CEx.  xxix.  38-42). 

2.  The  doable  bumt-ofieriDgs  on  the  Sabbftth 
N'cm.  xxriii.  9,  10). 

3.  The  bumt-o£ferings  at  the  great  festivals 
XosL  xxriii.  11-zxix.  39). 

*>,]  Meat-Offerings. 

1.  The  dailj  meatrofferings  accompanying  the 
'^j  iwr&tH>fierings  (flour,  oil,  and  wine)  (fe^x. 
*rt.  4'.!,  41). 

;i.  The  shew-bread  (twelve  loaves  with  frankin- 
.^s«  ,  rowwed  every  i>abbnth  (Le\'.  xxiv.  5-9). 

^  Tbe  ^lecial  meat-offerings  at  the  ^>abbath  and 
'Jx  ^Kat  festivals  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.). 

4.  The  first-fruits,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii. 
I  -'Af,  at  Pentecost  (xxiii.  17-20),  both  "wave- 
'%iQg5;*'  the  tiist-frait&  of  the  dough  and  thresh- 

c-Txior  at  the  harvest-time  (Num.  xv.  20,  21  ; ! 
vk-ui,  xrri.  1-11;,  called  **  heave-offerings." 

:,  Si5-0fferikgs. 

I.  Sin-ofiering  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Num. 
i:-  -i.  15 1. 

J.  Sic-offerings  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast 
'  Trnnpcta,  and  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  22,  30, 
^:x.  S.  16, 19,  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38). 

i.  The  offering  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat 
««'.5eRi,  and  the  scape-goat)  for  the  people,  and 
-■  VrbaUock  for  the  priest  himself,  on  the  Great 
I\T  rif  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 

L.  15CK56E. 

'.  The  morning  and  evening  incense  (Ex.  xxx. 
*-? . 
~  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement 
uff,  xvi.  12). 

^jfsi^  these  poblic  sacrifices,  there  were  offer- 

o  ot  the  people  for  themselves  individually ;  at 

'"^  p^nticatioD  of  women  (Lev.  xii.),  the  presenta- 

'  ~  t'the  first-bom,  and  circumcision  of  all  male 

^-ir>a,  the  deansing  of  the  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.)  or 

'T  rBcietnne»   (Lev.  xv.),  at  the  fulfilment  of 

S.aritic  and  other  vows  (Num.  vi.  1-21),  on  oc- 

^^.^^Qi  of  marriage  and  of  burial,  &c.,  &c.,  besides 

■  *  •.•q»ieat  offering  of  private  sin-offerings.    These 

~-^tUve  kept  up  a  constant  succession  of  sacri- 

'■■^  ^rery  day ;    and  brought  the   rite   home  to 

'•'J  man's    thought,  and  to  every  occasion   of 

•artae  Lfe. 

HI.)  Is  examiniug  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  it  is 

*--ary  to  xeniember,  that,  in  its  development, 

'■^  «r4er  of  idea  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 

'J^  of  time.     By  the  oider  of  sacrifice  in  its  per- 

't  Mrm  (as  in  Lev.  viii.)  it  is  clear  that  the  sin- 

^•cg  ooeapiea  the  most  important  pUce,  the  j 

-ttr-fferiDg  comes  next,  and  Uie  meat-offering  or 

"^'.-t^iiug  last  of  all.     The  second  could  only 

'  ^-rf>4,  after  the  first  had  been  accepted ;  the 

'J^'-'  VIS  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  second. 

r<  b  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen,  that 

'  «  patnardal   sacrifices  partook   much  more  of 

■•*  utcre  of  the  peace-offering  and  burnt -offering ; 

—  tjBi,  lioder  the  Law,  by  which  was  *•  the  know- 

s  Dist.  <m  Saer^  voL  1.  diss,  v.,  and  Ernst 
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ledge  of  ton  "  (Kom.  iii.  20)  the  sin-offeiing  was  for 
the  first  time  explicitly  set  forth.  This  is  but  na- 
tural, that  the  deepest  ideas  should  be  the  last  in 
order  of  development. 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  those,  who  believe  in  the 
unity  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  and  the  typical  nature 
of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  must  view  the  type  in 
constant  reference  to  the  antitype,  and  be  piepared 
therefore  to  find  in  tlie  former  vngue  and  recondite 
meanings,  which  are  fixed  and  manifested  by  the 
latter.  The  sacrifices  must  be  cousidered,  not  merely 
as  they  stand  in  the  Law,  or  even  as  they  might 
have  appeared  to  n  pious  Israelite;  but  as  they 
were  illustrated  by  the  Pix^hets,  and  perfectly  in- 
terpreted in  the  N.  T.  {e,  g.  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews).  It  follows  from  this,  that,  as  belonging 
to  a  system  which  was  to  embrace  nil  mankind  in 
its  influence,  they  should  be  also  compared  and 
contrasted  with  the  sacrifices  and  worehip  of  God 
in  other  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  in  them  were 
dimly  and  oonfiisedly  expressed. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  univei'sality  of 
heathen  sacrifices,*  and  difficult  to  redtice  to  any 
single  theory  the  various  idea.s  involved  therein. 
It  is  clear,  that  the  sacrifice  was  often  looked  upon 
as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods :  an  idea  which  (for 
example)  runs  through  all  Greek  liteiatui-e,  fi'om 
the  simple  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricatures 
of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  against  the  pervei-sion 
of  which  St.  Paul  protested  at  Athens,  when  he  de- 
clared that  God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands 
(Acts  xvii.  25).  It  is  al.^o  clear  that  sacrifices 
were  used  as  prayers,  to  obtain  benefits,  or  to  avert 
wrath ;  apd  that  this  idea  was  corrupted  into  the 
supei-stition,  denounced  by  heathen  satirists  as  well 
as  by  Hebrew  praphets,  that  by  them  the  gods* 
favour  could  be  purchased  for  the  wicked,  or  their 
"  envy  "  be  averted  from  the  prosperous.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  they  were  regaixied  as  thank-offer- 
ings, and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking 
of  the  "  table  of  the  gods  "  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  20, 
21),  is  equally  certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  idea 
of  sacrifice,  as  a  representation  of  the  self-devotion 
of  the  offerer,  body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly 
lost,  although  generally  obscured  by  the  grosser 
and  more  obvious  conceptions  of  the  rita.  But, 
besides  all  these,  there  seems  alwavs  to  have  been 
latent  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is,  the  belief  in  a 
communion  with  the  gods,  natural  to  man,  broken  off 
in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to  be  i-estored.  The 
emphatic  **  shedding  of  the  blood,"  as  the  es5«ntial 
paii  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flesh  was  often  eaten  by 
the  priests  or  the  sacrificer,  is  not  capable  of  any  full 
explanation  by  any  of  the  ideas  above  referred  to. 
Whether  it  represented  the  death  of  the  sacrificer,  or 
(as  in  cases  of  national  offering  of  human  victims, 
and  of  thwe  seli-devoted  for  their  country)  an 
atoning  death  for  him ;  still,  in  either  case,  it  con- 
tained the  idea  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  is 
no  remission,**  and  so  had  a  vague  and  distorted 
glimpse  of  the  gieat  central  truth  of  Revelation. 
Such  an  idea  may  be  (as  has  been  argued)  **  unna- 
tui'al,'*  in  that  it  could  not  be  explained  by  natural 
reason ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  unnatui-al,  if  fre- 
quency of  existence,  and  aoooixlance  with  a  deep 
natural  instinct,  be  allowed  to  preclude  that  epithet. 

Now  the  essential  difference  between  these  heathen 
views  of  sacrifice  and  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  0.  T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial  of  any  of 

quoted  In  notes  23. 26,  to  Thomson's  BampUm  Lecturett 
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these  ideas.  The  very  names  used  in  it  for  sacri- 
fioe  (as  is  seen  aboTe)  inrolre  the  conception  of  the 
rite  as  a  gift;,  a  form  of  worship,  a  thank-offering,  a 
self-devotion,  and  an  atonement.  In  fact,  it  brings 
out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  ideas  which  in  hea- 
thenism were  uncertain,  \^gue,  and  perverted. 

Bat  the  essential  points  of  distinction  are  two. 
First,  that  whereas  the  heathen  conceived  of  their 
gods  as  alienated  in  jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought 
after,  and  to  be  appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of 
man/  Scripture  represents  God  Himself  as  approach- 
ing man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanctioning  the  way 
by  which  the  broken  covenant  should,  be  restored. 
This  was  impressed  on  the  Israelites  at  every  step 
by  the  minute  directions  of  the  Law,  as  to  time, 
place,  victim,  and  ceremonial,  by  its  utterly  dis- 
countenancing the  "will-worship,"  which  in  hea* 
thenism  found  full  scope,  and  rioted  in  the  invention 
of  costly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  And  it  is  espe- 
cially to  be  noted,  that  this  particularity  is  increasiBd, 
as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  deep  propitiatory  idea  ; 
for  that,  whereas  the  patiiarchal  sacrifices  generally 
seem  to  have  been  undefined  by  God,  and  even  under 
the  Law,  the  nature  of  the  peace-offerings,  and  (to 
some  extent)  the  burntroffcrings,  was  determined  by 
the  sacriticer  only,  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Abraham 
in  the  inauguration  of  his  covenant  was  prescribed 
to  him,  and  the  sin-offerings  under  the  Law  were 
most  aocui-ately  and  jninutely  determined.  (See,  for 
example,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Lev.  xvi.)  It  is 
needless  to  remark,  how  this  essential  difference 
purifies  all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the  cori-up- 
tions,  which  made  them  odious  or  contemptible, 
and  sets  on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God 
and  fallen  man. 

The  second  inark  of  distinction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to 
be  a  scheme  proceeding  from  God,  and,  in  His  fore- 
knowledge, connected  with  the  one  central  fiict  of 
all  human  history.  It  is  to  be  foupd  in  the  typical 
character'  of  all  Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argues,  all  their  efficacy 
depended.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  like  other 
ordinances  of  the  Law,  they  hod  a  twofold  effect, 
depending  on  the  special  position  of  an  Israelite,  as  a 
member  of  the  natural  Theocracy,  and  on  his  general 
position,  as  a  man  in  relation  with  God.  On  the 
one  hand,  for  example,  the  sin-offering  was  an 
atonement  to  the  national  Liw  for  moral  offences  of 
negligence,  which  in  "  presumptuous,"  t.  e.  de- 
liberate and  wilful  crime,  was  rejected  (see  Num. 
IV.  27-31 ;  and  comp.  Heb.  x.  2t>,  27).  On  the 
other  hand  it  had,  as  the  prophetic  writings  show 
us,  a  distinct  spiritual  significance,  as  a  means  of 
expi-essing  repoitance  and  receiving  forgiveness, 
which  could  have  belonged  to  it  only  as  a  type  of  the 
Great  Atonement.  How  fsu*  th%t  typical  meaning 
was  recognized  at  different  periods  and  by  different 
persons,  it  is  useless  to  speculate :  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  doubt,  even  if  we  had  no  testimony 
on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  high  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  u  pious 
Israelite  must  have  felt  the  nullity  of  material 
sacrifice  in  itself,  and  so  believed  it  to  be  availing 
only  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  shadowing  out  some 
gi^eat  spiritual  truth,  or  action  of  His.     Nor  is  it 

*  Some  render  this  (like  Mocer)  "  accarsed ;"  bnt  the 
primitive  meaning,  "clean."  and  the  usa^  of  the  word, 
seem  decisive  against  this.   LXX.  ayia  (yid,  Geten.  t.  v.), 

•  In  Lev.  i.  4,  It  Is  said  to  •* atone"  ("lfi3.  i.t.  to 
"  cover,*'  and  so  to  ** do  away;"  LXX.  f{iAa<m<r^at).  I^he 
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unlikely  that,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  he 
connected  the  evolution  of  this,  as  of  other  truths, 
with  the  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah.  Bat, 
however  this  be,  we  know  that,  in  God'a  pur- 
pose, the  whole  system  was  ^ical,  that  all  :ts 
spiritual  efficacy  depended  on  the  true  saoifice 
which  it  represented,  and  could  be  received  only  on 
condition  of  Faith,  and  that,  therefore,  it  passed 
away  when  the  Antitype  was  come. 

The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice  is  partly  gathered  from  the  forro  of  their 
institution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Prophets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  especi- 
ally the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All  had  relation, 
under  diffei*ent  aspects,  to  a  Coomant  between  God 
and  man. 

The  Sm-OPFERINO  represented  that  Covenant  as 
broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by  God*s 
appointment,  through  the  "shedding  of  blood.*' 
Its  characteristic  ceremony  was  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  before  the  veil  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  put- 
ting some  of  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incen:«e, 
and  the  pouring  out  of  all  the  rest  at  tlie  foot  of* 
the  altar  of  buiiit-offering.  The  flesh  was  in  no 
case  touched  by  the  offerer ;  either  it  was  consumed 
by  fire  without  the  camp,  or  it  was  eaten  by  the 
priest  alone  in  tiie  holy  place,  and  everything  that 

touched  it  was  holy  (KHp).*    This  latter  point 

marked  the  distinction  from  the  peace-offering,  and 
showed  that  the  sacrificer  had  been  rendei-ed  un- 
worthy of  communion  with  God.  The  shedding  of 
the  blqpd.  the  symbol  of  life,  signified  that  the 
death  of  the  offender  was  deserved  for  sin,  but  thnt 
the  death  of  the  victim  was  accepted  for  his  death 
by  the  ordinance  of  God's  mercy.  This  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, when,  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  goat,  the 
high-priest's  hand  was  laid  on  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat —which  was  the  other  pail  of  the  sin-offering — 
with  confesiiiion  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  that  it 
•might  visibly  bear  them  away,  and  so  bring  out 
explicitly,  what  in  other  sin-offerings  was  but 
implied.  Accordingly  we  find  (see  quotation  from 
the  Mishna  in  Outr.  Do  Sacr.  i.  c.  xv.,  §10)  that, 
in  all  cases,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  offei^r  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sin-offering,  to  confess 
generally  or  sjiecially  his  sins,  and  to  say,  *'  I^t  this 
be  my  expiation."  Beyond  all  doubt  the  sin-offei^ 
ing  distinctly  witnessed,  that  sin  existed  in  man, 
that  the  **  wnges  of  that  sin  was  death,"  and  that 
God  had  provided  an  Atonement  by  the  vicarious 
suffering  of  an  appointed  victim.  The  refei^nce  of 
the  Baptist  to  a  "  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,"  was  one  understood  anJ 
hailed  at  once  by  a  "  true  Israelite." 

The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  Burnt- 
offering  were  very  diti'erent.  The  idea  of  ex- 
piation seems  not  to  have  been  absent  from  it  (ibr 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  of 
sacrifice)  ;*  and,  before  the  Levitical  ordinance  of  the 
sin-offering  to  precede  it,  this  idea  may  have  beon 
even  prominent.  But  in  the  system  of  Leviticus 
it  is  evidently  only  secondary.  The  main  idea  is 
the  oS'ering  of  the  whole  victim  to  God,  representing 
(as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its  head  shows)  the 

same  word  is  used  below  of  the  sin-offering;  and  the 
later  Jews  disLinguished  the  barnt-oflTering  as  atoning  for 
thoughts  and  designs,  the  sin-offering  for  acts  of  trans* 
gression.  (See  Jonath.  Paraphr.  on  Lev.  vi.  17,  &c,  quoted 
by  Outram.) 
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jpTotioo  of  iht  lacrificer,  bodv  and  soul,  to  Him. 
The  death  of  ti>e  victon  was  (so  to  speak)  an  inct- 
■iootil  ftatore,  to  »ignify  the  oompletenen  of  the 
•iPvotioG ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  all  solemn 
ta*Tiftoes,  00  borni-oflTering  coald  be  made  until  a 
prprioos  sin-oiff'nng  had  brought  the  sacrificer 
a^Q  into  oorenant  with  God.  The  main  idea  of 
*lh  saaiSc6  must  hare  been  representative,  not 
r;.:uicos,  and  the  best  comment  upon  it  is  the 
'^xbfirtation  in  Bom.  xii.  1 ,  **  to  present  our  bodies 
a  bTiDf  SKrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God." 

The  Meat-offekixos,  the  peace  or  thank- 
ocflrin^,  the  Hrst-fruits,  &c.,  were  simply  oflferings 
*f^  Tied  of  His  own  best  gifb,  as  a  sign  of  thankful 
hoou^?,  and  as  a  means  of  maintaining  His  service 
1  1  His  servants.  WTiether  they  were  regular  or 
•  tustaiy,  individual  or  natiomJ,  independent  or 
$3b^.<i!ary  to  other  offerings,  this  was  still  the  lead- 
er ilka.  The  mcat-ofiering,  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine, 
vmeed  with  salt,  and  hallowed  by  frankincense, 
«^  Q5Qally  an  appendage  to  the  devotion  implied 
h  Lie  barnt-oflTering ;  and  the  peace-offerings  for 
tjc  people  held  the  same  place  in  Aaron's  first 
<.ntice  (Lev.  is.  22),  and  in  all  others  of  special 
*.  '-mnity.  The  characteristic  ceremony  in  the  peace- 
•-?»rjS5  was  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacriflcer 
uvr  the  &t  had  be^  burnt  before  the  Lord,  and 
'^  trvast  and  shoulder  given  to  the  priests).  It 
brti>k^fd  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God 
31  •*  the  table  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  gifts  which  His 
"ifTTT  had  bestowed,  of  which  a  choice  portion  was 
-'mi  to  Him,  to  His  servants,  and  to  His  poor 
*-e  Dfcrjt.  xJv.  28,  29,.  To  this  view  of  sacriflce 
uliaoD  is  made  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  18 ;  Heb. 
lii.  13,  16.     It  follows  naturally  irom  the  other 

It  is  dear  from  this,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  a 
1-npfex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the  dedi- 
''dejf  and  the  eucharistic  elements.  Any  one  of 
•.W,  Uken  by  itself,  would  lead^  to  error  and 
*i^*n4itioo.  The  propitiatory  alone  would  tend 
t'  the  idea  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  for  sin,  ns 
bn&r  e^Stctual  without  any  condition  of  repentance 
*'^i  ftitfa ;  the  self-<ledicatory,  taken  alone,  ignores 
*•  Mrrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God,  and  under- 
--:-'<^  the  whole  idea  of  atonement;  the  eucharistic 
2^  !i«  l^ads  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts  can  satisfy 
''•is  service,  and  is  eassily  perverted  into  the 
j'^'heobvh  attempt  to  **  bribe"  God  by  vows  and 
'StTiEga.  All  three  probably  were  more  or  less 
'xp}}<d  ia  each  sacriti<«,  each  element  pi^omi- 
i.'.\az  in  its  turn :  all  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
'^•ssidering  the  historical  influence,  the  spiritual 
c^'-2fii£g,  and  the  typical  value  of  sacrifice. 

S*!W  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to 

^  T^  ntaioed  tlM*  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  eucha- 

'  -r<*  offering,  even  when  they  pervei-ted  those  by 

-''-heatheoi»h  superstition,  constantly  ignored  the 

'<-:-<i8aeatioQ  which  is  the  link  between  the  two, 

•  i  whidi  the  regular  bumtr-offering  should  have  im- 

v-:sm\  Qpon  them  as  their  daily  thought  and  duty. 

H  "i  therefore  to  this  point  that  the  teaching  of  the 

>'r.ipkets  is  mainly  directed ;  its  key-note  is  con- 

"^-4  in  the  words  of  Samuel :  "  Behold,  to  obey  is 

'*ts^  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 

~a»  **  f  I  Sam.  rv.  22).     So  Isaiah  declares  (as  in 

^>2«r.  that  **  the  Lord  delight*  not  in  the  blood 

«■!  •voUodcs,  or  lambs,  or  goats;"  that  to  those 

«'jo  **rtsme  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well 

^»-Z^  their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white 
r.**    Jeremiah  reminds  them  (vii.  22,  23) 
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or  sacrifices  **  under  Moses,  but  said,  **  Obey  my 
voioe,  and  I  will  be  your  God.'*  Ezekiel  is  full  of 
indignant  protests  (see  xx.  39*44)  against  the  pol- 
lution of  God  s  name  by  ofl^rings  of  those  whose 
hearts  were  with  their  idols.  Hosea  sets  forth 
God's  requirements  (vi.  6)  in  words  which  our 
Lord  Himself  sanctioned :  "  I  desired  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than 
burnt-offerings."  Amos  (v.  21-27)  puts  it  even 
more  strongly,  that  God  "hates"  their  sacrifices, 
unless  ''judgment  run  down  like  water,  and 
righteousness  like  a  mighty  stream."  And  Micah 
(vi.  6-8)  answers  the  question  which  lies  at  the 
i-oot  of  sacrifice,  **  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord  ?  "  by  the  words,  "  What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  All  these  pas- 
sages, and  many  others,  are  directed  to  one  object — 
not  to  discourage  sacrifice,  but  to  purify  and  spiritu- 
alize the  feelings  of  the  offerers. 

The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without, 
is  realized  from  within  by  the  Psalmist.     Thus 
he  says,  in  Ps.  xl.  8-11,  "  Sacrifice  and  meat- 
offering, burnt-offering  and  sin-offering.  Thou  hast 
not  required;"  and  contrasts  with  them  the  ho- 
mage of  the  heart — "  mine  ears  hast  Thou  bored," 
and  the  active  service  of  life — "  Lo !  I  come  to  do 
Thy  will,  OGod."     In  Ps.  1.  13,  14,  sacrifice  is 
contrasted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Ps. 
cxli.  2) :  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bulls'  flesh, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  goats?     Offer  unto  God 
thanksgiving,  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  Highest, 
and  call  upon  me  in  time  of  trouble.'*     In  Ps.  li. 
16,  17,  it   is  similarly  contrasted  with  tnie  re- 
pentance of  the  heart:  '*  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a 
troubled   spirit,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 
Yet  here  also  the  next  verse  shows  that  sacrifice 
was  not  superseded,  but  purified :  "  Then  shalt  thou 
be  pleased  with  bumt-oflerings  and  oblations ;  then 
shall  they  offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine  altar." 
These  passages  are  correlative  to  the  others,  express- 
ing the  feelings,  which  those  others  in  God's  Name 
require.    It  is  hot  to  be  argued  from  them,  that  this 
idea  of  self-dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice. 
The  idea  of  propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for 
granted  by  the  Prophets  as  by  the  whole  people, 
but  still  enveloped  in  mysteiy  until  the  Antitype 
should  come  to  make  all  clear.     For  the  evolution 
of  this  doctrine  we  must  look  to  the  N.  T. ;  the 
pi^eparation  for  it  by  the  Prophets  was  (so  to  speak) 
negative,  the  pointing  out  the  nullity  of  all  other 
propitiations  in  themselves,  and  then  leaving  the 
warnings  of  the  conscience  and  the  cravings  of  the 
heart  to  fix  men's  hearts  on  the  better  Atonement 
to  come. 

Without  entering  diiectly  on  the  great  subject 
of  the  Atonement  (which  would  be  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  this  article),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  connexion,  established  in  the  N.  T.,  between  it 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system.  To  do  this, 
we  need  do  little  more  th.nn  analyse  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the  whole 
sacrificial  doctrine. 

In  the  finit  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books 
by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intrinsic 
nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The  "gifta 
and  sacrifices  "  of  the  first  tabernacle  could  "  never 
make  the  sacrifioers  perfect  in  conscience"  (icor^ 
trvvtilhiffty) ;  they  were  but  "  carnal  ordinances,  im- 
posed on  them  till  the  time  of  reformation"  (9iop- 
$<iff€as)  (Heb.  ix.  9,  10).  The  very  feet  of  their 
t£tt  th«  Lofd  did  not  **  command  burnt-offerings   constant  repetition  is  said  to  prove  this  imperfection. 
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which  depends  on  the  fundamental  principle,  '*  that 
it  is  impoKible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
should  take  away  sin"  (x.  4).  But  it  does  not 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  they  actually  had  no  spiritual 
efBcacy,  if  ofiei^  in  repentance  and  faith.  On  the 
conti-ary,  the  object  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  and  probationary  character,  and  to 
assert  that  in  virtue  of  it  alwe  they  had  a  spiritual 
meaning.  Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  1  Pet.  i.  20) 
'*  to  have  been  foi-eordained  "  as  a  sacrifice  **  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;"  or  (as  it  is  more 
stiikingly  expressed  in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  '*  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  The  material  sacrifices 
represented  this  Great  Atonem^t,  as  already  made 
and  accepted  in  God's  foreknowledge ;  and  to  those 
who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  pardon,  and  self- 
dedication,  symbolized  in  them,  they  wera  means 
of  entering  into  the  blessings  which  the  One  True 
Sacrifice  alone  procured.  Otherwii«e  the  whole  sacri- 
ficial system  could  have  been  only  a  superstition 
and  a  snare.  The  sins  provided  for  by  the  sin- 
ofiering  were  certainly  in  some  cases  moral.  [See 
Sin-Offerino.]  The  whole  of  the  Mosaic  de- 
scription of  sacrifices  clearly  implies  some  real  spi- 
ritual benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  besides  the 
temporal  privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theo- 
cracy. Just  as  St.  Paul  ai-gues  (Gal.  iii.  15-29) 
that  the  Pi-omi$«  and  Covenant  to  Abraham  were  of 
primary,  the  Law  only  of  secondary,  impoitanoe, 
so  that  men  had  under  the  Law  mora  than  they  had 
by  the  Law ;  so  it  must  be  said  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices.  They  could  convey  noting  in  them- 
selves ;  yet,  as  types,  they  might>  if  accepted  by  a 
true,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  faith,  lie  means 
of  conveying  in  some  degree  the  blessings  of  the 
Antitype. 

This  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice  being  thus 
set  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  upon  is  the  union  in 
our  Lord's  Pei-son  of  the  priest,  the  offerer,  and  the 
sncrifice.  [Priest.]  The  imperfection  of  all  sacri- 
fices, which  made  them,  in  themselva,  liable  to 
superstition,  and  even  inexplicable,  lies  in  this, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  victim  seems  arbitrarily 
chosen  to  be  the  substitute  for,  or  the  representative 
of,  the  sacrificer ;'  and  that,  on  the  other,  if  there 
be  a  banner  of  sin  between  man  and  God,  he  has  no 
right  of  approach,  or  security  that  his  sacritioe  will 
be  accepted ;  that  thei-e  needs,  thei-efore,  to  be  a 
Mediator,  t.  e.  (aoooixiing  to  the  definition  of  Heb. 
V.  1-4),  a  true  Priest,  who  shall,  as  being  One  with 
man,  offer  the  sacrifice,  and  accept  it,  as  being  One 
with  God.  It  is  shown  that  this  imperfection,  which 
nec<»t6arily  existed  in  all  types,  without  which  indeed 
they  would  have  been  substitutes,  not  preparations 
for  the  Antitype,  was  altogether  done  away  in  Him ; 
that  in  the  first  place  He,  as  the  representative  of 
the  whole  human  race,  ofleivd  no  arbitrarily-chosen 
victim,  but  the  willing  sacrifice  of  His  own  blood ; 
that,  in  the  second.  He  was  ordained  by  God,  by  a 
solemn  oath,  to  be  a  high-priest  for  ever,  **  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek,"  one  "  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  united  to  our  human 
nature,  susceptible  to  its  infiimities  and  tiials,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  True  Son  of  God,  exalted  &r 
above  all  created  things,  and  ever  living  to  make 
Intercession  in  heaven,  now  that  His  sacrifice  is 
over ;  and  that,  in  the  last  place,  the  barrier  between 
man  and  God  is  by  His  mediation  done  away  for 
ever,  and  the  Most  Holy  Place  once  for  all  opeued 

t  It  may  be  remembered  that  devices,  sometimes  ludi- 
crous, sometimes  horrible,  were  adopted  to  make  the 
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to  man.  All  the  points,  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice, 
which  had  befbra  been  unintelligible,  were  thos 
made  clear. 

This  being  the  case,  it  next  follows  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sacrifices  were,  each  in  its  measure, 
representatives  and  types  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  Atonement.  It  is  clear  that  the  Atonement,  in 
this  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T.  generally,  is  viewed  in 
a  twofold  light. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  which  was  rendered  necessaiy  by 
the  sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "  bare  the 
sins  of  many.*'  It  is  its  essential  characteristic, 
tliat  in  it  He  stands  absolutely  alone,  offering  His 
sacrifice  without  any  refei-ence  to  the  fiiith  or  tht 
converaon  of  men — offering  it  indeed  for  those  wjjo 
"  were  still  sinnei-s"  and  at  enmity  with  God. 
Moreover  it  is  called  a  "  propitiation  "  {tKcurft^s  or 
lAcurr^oior,  Rom.  iii.  24 ;  1  John  ii.  2) ;  a  **  ran- 
som" {kiroXvrfmins,  Rom.  iii.  25;  1  Cor.  i.  30,  &c.) ; 
whidi,  if  woi-ds  mean  anything,  must  imply  that  it 
makes  a  change  in  the  relation  between  God  and  man. 
from  separation  to  union,  from  wrath  to  love,  and 
a  change  in  man's  state  fi'om  bondage  to  freedom. 
In  it,  then,  He  stands  out  alone  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  ;  and  His  sacrifice  is  offered 
once  for  all,  never  to  be  imitated  or  repeated. 

Now  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth  io 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  cin- 
offering;  especially  by  that  particular  sin-offeriug 
with  which  the  high-priest  entei^  the  Most  Holy 
Place  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (ix.  7-12)'; 
and  by  that  which  hallowed  the  inauguration  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  and  cleansed  the  vessels  of  its  mi- 
nistration (ix.  13-23).  In  the  same  way,  Christ  is 
called  "our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor. 
V.  7) ;  and  is  said,  in  even  more  startling  Ianguagt>. 
to  have  been  **  made  sin  for  us,**  though  He  "  knew 
no  sin"  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  This  typical  relation  is 
pui-sued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord's  suffering 
without  the  city  is  compared  to  the  burning  of  the 
public  or  priestly  sin-offerings  without  the  camp 
(Heb.  xiii.  10-13).  The  altaj-  of  sacrifice  {evcia- 
ffriipiov)  is  said  to  have  its  antitype  in  His  Position 
(xiii.  10).  All  the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  ssicii- 
fices  of  the  Law  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  full  light.  And  though  the  principle  of  \icarious 
sacrifice  still  remains,  and  must  remain,  a  mystery, 
yet  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Him  is  illustrated  by 
a  thousand  types.  As  the  sin-offering,  though  not 
the  earliest,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  sacrifices, 
so  the  &<ipect  of  the  Atonement,  which  it  symbolize;:, 
is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Chiist  is  set 
forth  to  us,  as  the  completion  of  that  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  Father,  whfch  is  the  natural 
duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  He  is  tlie  ropi*e- 
sentative  of  all  men,  and  in  which  He  calls  upon  as, 
when  reconciled  to  God,  to  "  take  up  the  Cross  and 
follow  Him."  « In  the  days  of  His  flesh  He  offennl 
up  prayers  and  supplications  .  . .  and  was  heard,  in 
that  He  feared ;  though  He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered : 
and"  being  made  perfect "  (by  that  suffering ;  see 
ii.  10),  *'  He  became  the  author  of  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  Him'*  (v.  7,  8,  9).  In  this  view 
His  death  is  not  the  principal  object;  we  dwell 
rather  on  His  lowly  Incarnation,  and  His  life  ot 
humility,  temptation,  and  suffering,  to  which  th.it 

victim  appear  willing;  and  that  volnntary  sacriilop.  sncb 
as  that  of  the  Dedl,  waa  held  to  be  the  noblest  of  alL 
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^th  im  bot  a  fitting  dote.  In  the  pamige  above 
nfemd  to  th«  ailosaon  it  not  to  the  Cross  of  Calruyi 
bet  to  the  ogonj  in  Gethaennoe,  which  bowed  His 
hosaa  will  to  the  will  of  His  Father.  The  main 
kkaof  thii  Tiew  of  the  Atonement  is  representatire, 
nther  than  Ticarions.  In  the  first  view  the  '*  second 
Adam  "  nadid  by  Hia  atming  blood  the  work  of  evil 
vbich  the  first  Adam  did  ;  in  the  second  He,  by  His 
perfect  obedience,  did  that  which  the  first  Adam 
iflt  uodooe,  and,  by  His  grace  making  ns  like  Him- 
idC  calk  opoQ  OS  to  follow  Him  in  the  same  path. 
Tba  latter  view  is  typified  by  the  buint-offering : 
m  Rspect  of  whidi  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes  and 
fsibftes  the  Langvu^  already  cited  from  the  0.  T., 
wJ  espeeially-  (see  Heb.  z.  6-9)  the  words  of  Pis.  il. 
f>,  iv,^  which  oootrast  with  material  sacrifice  the 
"  'loicg  the  will  of  God.*'  It  is  one,  which  cannot  be 
•Jnelt  apon  at  all  withont  a  previous  implication  of 
*ie  other ;  as  both  were  embmced  in  one  act,  so  are 
^>y  ittsepaFaUy  ecmnected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is  put 
f.rth  in  Rom.  rii.  1,  where  the  '*  mercies  of  God*' 
t.  r.  the  free  salvation,  through  the  sin-oflering  of 
'  bnt's  Uood,  dwelt  upon  in  all  the  preceding  part 
cf  the  Epistle)  are  made  the  ground  for  calling  on 
<:i  '*  to  present  oar  bodies,  a  living  aaerificet  holy 
aad  aoccptable  to  God,"  inasmuch  a«  we  are  ail  (see 
T.  .*!)  one  with  Christ,  and  members  of  His  body, 
la  tiiB  sense  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be*'*  crucified 
with  Christ"  (Gal.  ii.  20;  Rom.  vi.  6);  to  have 
"the  sndferings  of  Christ  abound  in  ns"  (2  Cor.  i. 
'-  ;  even  to  *'  fill  up  that  which  is  behind"  (r^  | 
vrrt^ftarm)  thereof  (Col.  i.  24) ;  and  to  "  be 
'9>i«d*'  («wcpS«o4ai)  "  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the 
•aith  "  of  others  (Phil.  u.  17 ;  comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  6 ; 
:  ititti  iii.  16).  As  without  the  8in-K>ffering  of  the 
■'.'w^  this,  GUT  bomt-ofiering,  wouhi  be  impossible, 
«>  also  without  the  bumt-ofiering  the  sin-olVering 
•Ul  to  us  be  unavailing. 

With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth, 
u  trpijied  in  the  Levitical  sacritices  on  the  outer 
iJx%  k  also  ti>  be  connected  the  offering  of  His  In- 
tenpodoa  for  us  in  heaven,  which  was  represented 
^T  the  incense.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this 
part  of  his  priestly  office  is  dwelt  upon,  with  parti- 
wlir  teflemice  to  the  offering  of  incense  in  the  Most 
Hvlr  Place  by  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day  of 
AtoiiemeDt  (Heb.  ix.  24-28;  comp.  iv.  14-16,  vi. 
-'-UVi,  vii.  25).  It  implies  that  the  sin-offering 
iv  beA  made  cooe  for  all,  to  rend  asunder  the  veil 
f<  4fi)  between  man  and  God ;  and  that  the  conti- 
■  ttl  bomt-o^sring  is  now  accepted  by  Him  for  the 
Hie  of  the  Great  Interoeding  High-priest.  That 
tsteroesnon  is  the  stmgth  of  our  prayers,  and 
*"  «ith  the  Eoooke  of  its  incense  "  they  rise  up  to 
Wrnj  (iJer.  riii.  4).     [Prayer.] 

TW  typical  sense  of  the  meat-ofi'ering,  or  peace- 

i  ')^>Bf:«  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 

{ iiim«elC^  than  wiih  those  sacrifices  of  pi^aise,  thanks- 

'  ."^TiDg,  charity,  and  devotion,  which  we,  as  Chris- 

*!&»,  ofier  to  God,  and  "  with  which  He  is  well 
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jwassd"  (Heb.  adii.  15,  16)  as  with  "an  odour  of 
«vfvt  anell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God"  (Phil. 
T- 16).  They  betoken  that,  through  the  peace  won 
'f  the  sin-ofiering,  we  have  already  been  enabi.xl 
'*  JaiiGite  ourselves  to  God,  and  they  ai-e,  as  it 
^Tv.  the  oniameDts  aad  accessories  of  that  self- 
<i<«sfion. 

5ach  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 
't  a  SNB  to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  men's  hearts ; 
ad  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  accepted  and 
■octtaoed  by  God,  and  made  by  Him  one  channel 
^Hii  Revdatiob.     In  virtue  of  that  sanction  it  hail 


a  value,  partly  symbolical,  partly  actual,  but  in  all 
respects  derived  from  the  one  True  Sacrifice,  of 
which  it  was  the  type.  It  involved  the  expiatory, 
the  self-dedicatory,  and  the  eucharistic  ideas,  each 
gradually  developed  and  explained,  but  all  capable 
of  full  explanation  only  by  the  light  reflected  back 
from  the  Antity])e. 

On  the  antiquarian  part  of  the  subject  valuable 
information  may  be  found  in  Spencer,  De  Legibus 
Hehneontm^  and  Ontram,  Ve  SoGrificiis.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  ti'eated  clearly 
on  either  side  by  Faber,  On  the  {Divine)  Origin  of 
Sacrifice^  and  by  Davison,  Inqniry  into  the  Origin 
of  Sacrifice ;  and  Warbui-ton,  Div.  Leg,  (b.  ix.  c.  2). 
On  the  general  subject,  see  Magee's  IHssertation  on 
Atonement ;  th«»  Appendix  to  Tholuck's  7)^eati8e  on 
the  Hebrews ;  Kurtz,  Der  Aittestamentliche  Opfer- 
cultut,  Mitau,  1862 ;  and  the  cataloene  of  autho- 
rities in  Winei-'s  RealwdHerb.  "  Opfer.'^  But  it  needs 
for  its  consideration  little  but  the  careful  study  of 
Scripture  iti«elf.  [A.  B.] 

SADAMI'AS  (iS^idamas).  The  name  of  Shal- 
LCM,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra,  is  so  written  in 
2  Esd.  i.  1. 

SADAS  (•Ap7of ;  Alex,  'fitrrai  :  Archad), 
AzoAD  (1  Esd.  v.  13;  comp.  Exr.  ii.  12).  The 
form  Sadas  is  retained  from  the  Geneva  Veraon. 

'  SADDE'TJS  (AoSSoior ;  Alex.  AoXSoTof :  Lod- 
deus).  "  Iddo,  the  chief  at  the  place  Casiphia,"  is 
called  in  1  Esd.  viii.  45,  "  Saddens  the  captain,  who 
was  in  the  place  of  the  treasury."  In  1  Esd.  viii. 
46  the  name  is  written  **  Daddeus"  in  the  A.  V., 
as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  both  passages. 

SAD'DUO  (SoSSo^Kos :  Sadoc).  Zadok  the 
high-prie£it,  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  2). 

SADDUCEES  (2o88owiceuot :  Sadducaei : 
Matt.  iii.  7,  xvi.  1.  6,  11,  12,  xxii.  23,  34;  Mark 
rii.  18 ;  Luke  xx.  27 ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6, 7, 8). 
A  religious  party  or  school  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  who  denied  that  the  oral  hiw  was  a 
revelation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  who  deemed 
the  written  law  alone  to  be  obligatory  on  the 
nation,  as  of  divine  authority.  Althou<;h  fi^equently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pharisees,  they  do  ndVlthrow  such  vivid 
light  as  their  great  antagonists  on  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  Christianity.  Except  on  one  occnsion, 
when  they  united  with  the  Pharisees  'tii  i^jsidiously 
asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  1,4,  6), 
Christ  never  a&sailed  the  Sadduccra'  with  the  same 
bitter  denunciations  whicli  he  uttered  against  the 
Phaiisees;  and  they  do  not,  like  the  Pharisees, 
seem  to  have  taken  active  measures  for  cnasing  Him 
to  be  put  to  death.  In  this  respect,  and  in  many 
others,  they  have  not  been  so  influential  as  the 
Pharisees  in  the  world's  history;  but  still  they 
deserve  attention,  as  i-ep»tsenting  Jewish  ideas  before 
the  Pharisees  became  triumphant,  and  as  illus- 
tmting  one  phase  of  Jewish  thought  at  the  time 
when  the  new  religion  of  Christianity,  destined  to 
produce  such  a  momentoas  revolution  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  issued  from  Judaea. 

Avthoritifs. — ^The  sources  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Sadducees  are  much  the  same  as  for  the 
Pharisees.  [Pharisees,  p.  88.').]  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  negatively.  Thus,  the  Sad- 
ducees are  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
where  the  Pharisees  are  fi-equently  mentioned,  John 
vii.  32, 45,  ri.  47, 57,  xviii.  3,  viii.  3,  13-19,  ix.  13 ; 
an  omifuiion,  which,  asGeiger  suggests,  is  not  uniro- 
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the  Treatise  of  the  Mishna  called  the  Avdth,  or  **  Fa- 
thers." But  the  age  in  which  this  Rabbi  Nathan  lived 
is  uncertain  (Baitolood,  BihUotheca  Magna  Babbi- 
nica,  vol.  iii.  p.  770).  and  the  earliest  mention  of  him 
is  in  a  well-lcnown  Rabbinical  dictionary  called  the 
Aruch,*  which  was  completed  about  the  year  1105, 
A.D.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Avoth.  Adverting  to 
the  passi^  in  the  Mishna,  already  quoted,  respect- 
ing Antigonus*s  saying,  he  observes,  ^  Antigonns 
of  Socho  had  two  disciples  who  taught  the  saying 
to  their  disciples,  and  these  disciples  again  taught  it 
to  their  disciples.  At  last  these  began  to  scrutinize 
it  narrowly,  and  3aid,  *  What  did  our  Fathers  mean 
in  teaching  this  saving?  Is  it  possible  that  a  la- 
bourer is  to  perform  his  work  all  the  day,  and 
not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evoiing?  Truly,  if 
our  Fathers  had  known  that  there  is  another  world 
and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  would  not 
have  spoken  thus/  They  then  began  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  law ;  and  so  there  arose  two 
Sects,  the  Zadokites  and  Baithusians,  the  former 
from  Zadok,  and  the  latter  from  Baithos."  Now 
it  is  to  be  observed  on  this  passage  that  it  does  not 
justify  the  once  current  belief  that  Zadok  himself 
misinterpreted  Antigonus's  saying ;  tmd  it  suggests 
no  reason  why  the  followei^s  of  the  supposed  new 
doctrines  should  have  tnken  their  name  from  Zadok 
rather  than  Antigonus.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  in  cod> 
nexion  with  several  other  points  of  the  same  nature, 
such  as  for  example,  the  totil  silence  respecting  any 
such  story  in  tlie  works  of  Josephus  or  in  the  Talmud  ; 
the  absence  of  any  other  special  information  respect- 
ing even  the  existence  of  the  supposed  Zadok  ;  the 
improbable  and  childishly  illogical  reasons  assigned 
for  the  departure  of  Zadok's  disciples  from  the  Law  ; 
the  circumstance  that  Rabbi  Nathan  held  the  tenets 
6f  the  Phansocs,  that  the  statements  of  a  Phaiisee 
respecting  the  Sndducees  must  always  be  received 
with  a  certain  reserve,  that  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the 
Atdihf  for  aught  that  has  ever  been  proved  to 
the  contrary,  may  have  lived  as  long  as  1000  years 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Sadducees  as  a  party 
in  Jewish  history,  and  that  he  quotes  no  authority 
uf  any  kind  for  his  account  of  their  origin,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  reject  this  Rabbi  Nathan's  naiTation  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  Another  ancient  suggestion 
concerning  the  oiigin  of  the  name  *'  Sadducees,"  is 
in  Epiphanius  (^Adversus  Haercses^  i.  4),  who  states 
that  the  Sadducees  called  themselves  bv  that  name 
from  "  righteousness,"  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Zedek ;  '*  and  that  there  was  likewise 
anciently  a  2^ok  among  the  priests,  but  that  they 
did  not  continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their  chief.** 
But  this  statement  is  unsatisfactory  in  two  respects : 
1st.  It  does  not  explain  why,  if  the  sus^ested  ety- 
mol(M^  was  correct,  the  name  of  the  Sadducees  was 
not  Tsaddikfm  or  Zaddikites,  which  would  have 
been  the  regular  Hebrew  adjective  for  the  "  Just,** 
or  **  Righteous ;  **  and  2ndly.  While  it  evidently 
implies  tlint  they  once  held  the  doctrines  of  an 
ancient  priest,  Zadok,  who  is  even  called  their  diief 
or  master  {itntrrArns),  it  does  not  directly  assort 
that  there  was  any  connexion  between  his  name 
and  theirs;  nor  yet  does  it  say  that  tl)e  coin- 
cidence between   the  two  names  was  accidental. 

•  Artu^,  or  'itrdc  (*|^"^n).  means  •  arranged,"  or  "  set  |  trenttoe  on  the  JrdtA,  is  made  in  the  Arvxh  under  the  word 
in  ordor."    The  author  of  this  work  was  another  Rabbi  :  PDIH^D*    '1^«  treatise  itself  was  pnblishfd  in  a  I^iUd 


portant  in  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
(  Urachrift  und  Uehersetzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  107). 
Moreover,  while  St.  Paul  had  been  a  Pharisee  and 
was  the  son  of  a  Pharisee;  while  Josephus  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  the  Mishna  was  a  Pharisaical  digest 
of  Phaiisaical  opinions  and  practices,  not  a  single 
undoubted  writing  of  an  acknowledged  Sadducee 
has  come  down  to  us,  so  that  for  an  acquaintance 
with  their  opinions  we  ai^  mainly  dependent  on 
their  antagonists.  This  point  should  be  always 
borne  in  mind  in  judging  their  opinions,  and  forming 
an  estimate  of  their  character,  and  its  full  beaiing 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  reflect  that 
even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  checks  against 
misrepresentation  arising  from  publicity  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  probably  no  religious  or  poli- 
tical party  in  England  would  be  content  to  accept 
the  statements  of  an  opponent  as  giving  a  correct 
view  of  its  opinions. 

Origin  of  the  n<im«.— Like  etymologies  of  words, 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  a  sect  is,  in  some  cases, 
almost  wholly  immaterial,  while  in  other  cases  it  is 
of  extieme  importance  towards  understanding  opi- 
nions which  it  is  proposed,  to  investigate.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Sadducees  is  of  the  latter  de- 
scription ;  and  a  reasonable  certainty  ^on  this  point 
would  go  far  towards  ensuring  coiTect  ideas  respect- 
ing the  position  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  Jewish  State. 
The  subject,  however,  is  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culties. The  Hebrew  word  by  which  they  are 
calhed  in  the  Mishna  is  Dseduktm',  the  plural  of 
Tsddok,  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,"  or 
"  righteous,"  but  which  is  never  used  in  the  Bible 
except  as  a  proper  name,  and  in  the  Anglican  Version 
is  always  translated  *' Zadok**  (2  K.  xv.  33;  2 
Sam.  viii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  8, 13,  &c. ;  Neh.  iii.  4,  29, 
xi.  1 1).  The  ma«?t  obvious  translation  of  the  word, 
therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zadoks  or  Zadokites ;  and 
a  question  would  then  arise  as  to  why  they  were  so 
called.  The  onlinary  Jewi<%h  statement  is  that 
they  are  named  from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple 
of  the  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Mishna  {Avdth  i.)  as  having  received  the  oral 
law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  ot 
the  Great  Synagogue.  It  is  recoixied  of  this  Anti- 
gonus that  he  used  to  say:  "  Be  not  like  sei-vants 
who  serve  their  Master  for  the  sake  of  receiving  a 
reward,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve  their  master 
without  a  view  of  i-eceiving  a  rewaid ;"  and  the 
cun-ent  statement  has  been  that  Zadok,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  Zadokites  or  Sadducees,  misinter- 
preted this  saying  so  far,  as  not  only  to  maintain 
the  great  truth  tfiat  virtue  should  be  the  rule  of 
conduct  without  reference  to  tlie  rewards  of  the  in- 
dividual agent,  but  likewise  to  proclaim  the  doctrine 
that  there  was  no  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments.    (See  Buxtorf,  s.  v.  p^*lV ;  Lightfoot*s 

fforac  Hchraicae  on  Matth,  iii.  8 ;  and  the  Note 
of  Maimonides  in  Surenhusius's  Mishna,  iv,  p.  411.) 
If,  however,  the  statement  is  traced  up  to  its  ori- 
ginal source,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
it  either  in  the  Mishna,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Talmud  (Geiger's  Urschrift,  &c.,  p.  105)  and  that 
the  fii-st  mention  of  something  of  the  kind  is  in  a  small 
work  by  a  certain  Rabbi  Nathan,  which  he  wrote  on 


Nathan  Ben  Jechlel,  president  of  the  Jewish  Academy  at 
Rome,  who  died  in  1 106,  a  J>.  (See  Bartolocd,  BiU.  HaJbb. 
iv.  261).    The  reference  to  Rabbi  Nathan,  author  of  the 


translation  by  F.  Tayler,  at  London.  1657.  The  original 
pasisage  respectlug  Zadok's  disdples  is  printed  by  Geiger 
in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  bini,  Vrxkr^t,  Ac,  pi  105. 
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MoreoT«r,  it  do«s  not  gire  infoimation  as  to  when 
lakk  IiTed,  nor  what  were  thone  doctrines  of  his 
which  the  Saddooees  onoe  held,  hut  suhsequently 
dtported  firom.     The  ansatififactoriness  of  Epipha- 
DJos's  statement  is  increased  hy  its  being  coupled 
with  an  assoiton  that  the  Sadducees  w^e  a  branch 
Iroksi  off  from  Dositheus ;  or  in  other  words  Schis- 
unties  fiou    Dositheus   (AmJovcur/ia   6m ts   iirh 
&Mt$tov) ;  for  Dosithens  was  a  heretic  who  lived 
aboat  the  time  of  Christ  (Origen,  oontra  Celsum, 
lib.  i.  c  17;  Clemens,  Reoognit,  ii.  8;   Photius, 
B&lioiL  c.  XXX.),  and   ttius,  if  Epiphanius  was 
corrart,  the  opinions  characteristic  of  the  Sadducees 
verpprodnctions  of  the  Christian  aera ;  a  supposition 
coctiarT  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Pharisee 
Josephos,  and  to  a  notorious  fact  of  histciy,  the 
ci^oexion  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Sadducees  more  than 
liK)  years  before  Christ.     (See  Josephus,  Ani,  xiii. 
9,  §6,  and  xriii.  1 ,  §2,  where  observe  the  phrase  in 
rev  wdint  ^x^^'v. . .).    Hence  Epiphanius's  expla- 
QBtioa  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Sadduce^  must  be 
Tweeted  with  that  of  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Avdth, 
In  these  drcomstances,  if  recourse  is  had  lo  con- 
jit^ne,  the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
«^  is  likely  to  have  arisen  ii-om  the  mining  of 
"  righteousiiess,''  or  fiom  the  name  of  an  individual. 
This  must  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  alter- 
native, tiiafimuch  as  the  word  Zadok  never  occurs  in 
the  Bii^  except  as  a  proper  name ;  and  then  we  are 
M  to  inquire  as  to  who  the  Zadok  of  the  Sadducees 
u  hkdj  to  have   been.     Now,  according  to  the 
fzis^g  records  of  Jewish  histoiy,  thera  was  one 
Zaiok  of  transcendent  importance,  and  only  one; 
riz^  the  pnest  who  acted  such  a  prominent  piut  at 
ti^  time  of  David,  and  who  declared  iu  favour  of 
dolomm,  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah 
*B  successor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45).     This 
Zddok  was  tenth  in  descent,  accoi-ding  to  the  ge- 
DOLOgies,  from  the  hi^-priest,  Aaron ;  and  what- 
erer  may  be  the  correct  explanation  of  tlie  state- 
OAt  in  the  Ist  Book  of  Kings  ii.  35,  that  Solomon 
pot  him   in  the  room  of  Abiathar,   although  on 
ji^vious  occasions  he  had,  when  named  with  him, 
bees  always  moitloned  first  (2  Sam.  xv.  35,  xix. 
11;  cf.  vjji.    17),   his  line  of  priests  appears  to 
hn*  had  dedd«i  pre-eminence  in  subsequent  his- 
tc-rj.    Thus,  when  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  10  Hezekiah  is 
repreiented  as  putting  a  question  to  the  priests  and 
Ijeipites  generally,  the  answer  is  attributed  to  Aza- 
riah,  "  the  chief  priest  of  the  house  of  Zadok  '.'*  and 
£  Ezduel*s  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  Temple, 
**  the  sons  of  Zadok,*'  and  **  the  priests  the  Levites 
ut  the  seed  of  Zadok  "  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar 
bxour,  as  tiiose  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary 
<t  Jehovah,  when  the  children  of  Israel  went  astray 
Ez.  xL  46,  xlii.  19,  xliv.  15,  xlviii.  11).    Now,  as 
the  traositioa  from  the  expression  **  sons  of  Zadok," 
anrl  **  priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  "  to  Zadokites 
i»  easy  and   obvious,   and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoct^cs  V.  17,  it  is  said,  **  Then  the  htgh-priest 
^ae,  and  all  they  that  veere  with  htm,  which  is  the 
*eAf^  the  Saddkiceea,  and  were  filled  with  indigna- 
tiMi,*'  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Geiger  that  the 
^oddoeeea  or  Zadokites   were   originally   identical 
•  iththe  SODS  of  Zadok,  and  constituted  what  may 
*"  te.-nied  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  aristocracy  (  Vrschrift 
^■.,  p.  Iu4).     To  these  wei-e  afterwards  attached 
■^  who  for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves  as 

*  ifiBQfnOng  to  the  Mtsbna,  Southed,  iv.  2,  no  one  was 
'C'^aa.''  Ill  tbe  Levitlcal  sense,  to  act  as  a  Judge  in  cai- 
pBAl  titeb.  except  priests.  Tievites,  and  Israelites  whose 
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belonging  to  the  aristocracy;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  families  of  the  high-priest;  who  had  ob- 
tained consideration  under  the  dynasty  of  Herod. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  judges,**  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  official  and  governing  class.  Now, 
although  this  view  of  the  Sadducees  is  only 
inferential,  and  mainly  conjectural,  it  certainly 
expUiins  the  name  better  than  any  other,  and  elu- 
cidates at  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApostiA  the 
otherwise  obscure  statement  that  the  high-priest, 
and  those  who  were  with  him,  were  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees.  Accepting,  therefore,  this  view  till  a 
more  probable  conjecture  is  suggested,  some  of  the 
principal  peculiai'ities,  or  supposed  peculiarities  of 
the  Saidducees  will  now  be  uoticed  in  detail,  although 
in  such  notice  some  points  must  be  touched  upon, 
which  have  been  ali'eady  partly  discussed  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Pharisees. 

I.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the 
negation  of  the  leading  tenet  of  their  opponents. 
As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  denied, 
that  the  Israelites  were  in  possession  of  an  Oml 
Law  tituismitted  to  them  by  Moses.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Pharisees  may  have  gained  acceptance 
for  their  own  view  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this 
work  [vol.  ii.  p.  887] ;  but,  for  an  equitable  esti- 
mate of  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind 
emphatically  how  destitute  of  historical  evidence 
the  doctrine  was  which  they  denied.  That  doctrine 
is  at  the  present  day  rejected,  probably  by  almost  all, 
if  not  by  all,  Christisuis ;  and  it  is  mdeed  so  foreign 
to  their  ideas,  that  the  greater  number  of  Christians 
have  never  even  heard  of  it,  though  it  is  older  than 
Chiistianity,  and  has  been  the  support  and  conso- 
lation of  the  Jews  under  a  series  of  the  most  cruel 
and  wicked  persecutions  to  which  auy  nation  has 
ever  been  exposed  during  an  equal  number  of  cen- 
turies. It  is  likewise  now  maintaineil,  all  over  the 
world,  by  those  who  are  called  the  orthodox  Jews. 
It  is  therefore  desirable,  to  know  the  kind  of  argu- 
ments by  which  at  the  present  day,  in  an  historical 
and  critical  age,  the  doctrine  is  defended.  For  this 
an  opportunity  has  been  given  during  the  last  three 
years  by  a  learaed  French  Jew,  Grand-Rabbi  of  the 
circumscription  of  Colmar  (Klein,  Le  JudaismCy  wi 
la  V&it^sur  le  Talmitd,  Mulhouse,  1859),  who  still 
asserts  as  a  feet,  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law. 
To  do  full  justice  to  his  vie^s,  the  original  work 
should  be  perused.  But  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to 
his  learning  and  ability,  to  point  out  that  not  one 
of  his  arguments  has  a  positive  historical  value. 
Thus  he  relies  mainly  on  the  inconceivability  (as 
will  be  again  noticed  in  this  article)  that  a  Divine 
revelation  should  not  liave  explicitly  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, or  that  it  should  have  promulgated  laws, 
lefl  in  such  an  incomplete  form,  and  requiring  so 
much  explanation,  and  so  many  additions,  as  the 
laws  in  the  Pentateuch.  Now,  irguments  of  this 
kind  may  be  sound  or  unsound ;  based  on  reason, 
or  illogical ;  and  for  mimy  they  may  have  a  philo- 
sophical or  theological  value;  but  they  have  no 
pretence  to  lie  I'egarded  as  historical,  inasmuch  a& 
the  a&snmed  premisses,  which  involve  a  knowledge 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
manner  in  which  He  would  be  likely  to  deal  with 
man,  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of  hist<jrical  verifica- 
tion.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  historical  argument 


daughters  might  niany  priests.  This  again  tallies  with 
the  explanation  offcn>d  iti  the  text,  of  tbe  Sadducees,  as  a 
sacerdotal  aristocracy,- Ix^lng  "  with  the  higb-priest." 
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M  the  following  Tp.  10) :  **  In  the  fiist  place,  nothing 
proves  better  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  tra- 
dition than  the  belief  itself  in  the  tradition.  An 
entire  nation  does  not  suddenly  forget  its  religious 
oode>  its  principles,  its  laws,  the  daily  ceremonies  of 
it-s  worship,  to  such  a  point,  that  it  could  easily  be 
peiiuaded  that  a  new  doctrine  pi-eseuted  by  some 
impostors  is  the  true  and  only  explanation  of  its 
law,  and  has  always  determined  and  ruled  its  appli- 
cation. Holy  Writ  often  repiieaents  the  Israelites 
as  a  stiff-necked  people,  impatient  of  the  religious 
yoke,  and  would  it  not  be  attributing  to  them  i-a- 
ther  an  excess  of  docility,  a  too  great  condescension, 
a  blind  obedience,  to  suppose  that  they  suddenly 
consented  to  troublesome  and  rigorous  innovations 
which  some  persons  might  have  wished  to  impose 
on  them  some  6ne  morning?  Such  a  supposition 
destroys  itself,  and  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the  tradition  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  that 
its  birth  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  religion ;  and 
that  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  the  word  of 
God,  it  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  identified 
itself  with  the  blood,  and  was  always  considered  as 
an  inviolable  authority/'  But  if  this  passage  is 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not 
supply  a  single  fact  worthy  of  being  rc^rded  as  a 
proof  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law.  Independent  testi- 
noony  of  persons  contempotury  with  Moses  that  he 
had  transmitted  such  a  law  to  the  Israelites  would 
be  historical  evidence ;  the  testimony  of  persons  in 
the  next  generation  as  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
Oral  Law  which  their  fathers  told  them  came  from 
Moses,  would  have  been  secondary  historical  evi- 
dence ;  but  the  belief  of  the  Israelites  on  the  point 
1200  years  after  Moses,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
any  intermediate  testimony,  be  deemed  evidence  of 
an  historical  fact.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume,  that  they  who  deny  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law, 
imagine  that  this  Oral  Law  was  at  some  one  time, 
as  one  great  system,  intix)duoed  suddenly  amongst 
the  Israelites.  The  real  mode  of  conceiving  what 
occurred  is  &r  different.  Aftei*  the  return  from  the 
Captivity,  there  existed  probably  amongst  the  Jews 
a  large  body  of  customs  and  decisions  not  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  these  had  practical  authority 
over  the  people  long  before  they  were  attributed  to 
Moses.  The  only  phenomenon  of  importance  requiring 
explanation  is  not  the  existence  of  the  customs  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Oral  Law,  but  the  belief  accepted  by 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Jews  that  Moses  had  divinely 
revealed  those  customs  as  laws  to  the  Israelites. 
To  explain  this  historically  from  written  reooixis 
is  impossible,  from  the  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
very  scanty  historical  Jewish  writings  purporting  to 
be  wiitten  between  the  return  from  the  Captivity  in 
538  before  Christ  and  that  uncertain  period  when 
the  canon  was  closed,  which  at  the  earliest  could 
not  have  been  long  before  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  B.C.  161.  For  all  this  space  of  time, 
a  period  of  about  374  years,  a  period  as  long  as 
froill  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present 
year  (1862)  we  have  no  Hebrew  account,  nor  in 
fact  any  contemporary  account,  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  except  what  may  be  contained  in 
the  short  works  entitled  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.-  And 
the  last  named  of  these  works  does  not  carry  the 

•  See  p.  32  of  Euay  on  the  Hevmuet  qf  the  Church 
ef  BngUxnd,  b7  tbe  Rev.  Morgan  Gove,  Prebendary  of 
Uererord,  and  Rector  of  Eaton  BUbop.  578  pp.  London, 
Rivington,  1016.  Third  EdlUon.  "  Thus  do  we  retnm 
again  to  the  original  difficulty  [the  origin  of  tttbesj.  to  the 
koluUou  of  which  the  sUrength  of  human  reason  is  onoqual. 
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history  much  later  than  one  hundred  yean  afler  the 
return  fix)m  the  Captivity :  so  that  there  is  a  long  and 
extremely  important  period  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  the  heroic  rising  of  the 
Maccabees,  during  which  tliere  is  a  total  ahseooe  of 
contemporary  Jewish  history.  In  this  dearth  of 
historiod  materials,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  positive 
narration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Oral 
Law  became  assigned  to  Moses  as  its  author.  It  is 
amply  sufficient  if  a  satisfactory  suggestion  is  made 
as  to  how  it  might  have  been  attributed  to  Moses, 
and  in  this  thera  is  not  much  difficulty  for  any  one 
who  bears  in  mind  how  notoriously  in  ancient  times 
laws  of  a  much  later  date  wei-e  attiibuted  to  Minos, 
Lvcui^us,  Solon,  and  Numa.  The  unreasonableness 
of  supposing  that  the  belief  in  the  Oral  traditions 
being  from  Moses  must  have  coincided  in  point  of 
time  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Oral  tradition,  may 
be  illustrated  by  what  occurred  in  England  duriuj{ 
the  present  century.  During  a  period  when  the 
fitness  of  maintaining  the  clergy  by  tithes  was 
contested,  the  theoiy  was  put  forth  that  the  origin 
of  tithes  was  to  be  assigned  to  "  an  uni'ecorded  reve- 
lation made  to  Adam."^  Now,  let  us  suppose  that 
England  was  a  country  as  small  as  Judaea ;  that  the 
English  were  as  few  in  number  as  the  Jews  of 
Judaea  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
that  a  temple  in  London  was  the  centre  of  the  English 
religion,  and  that  the  population  of  London  hardly 
ever  I'eached  50,000.  [Jerusalem,  p.  1025.]  Let 
us  further  suppose  that  printing  was  not  invented, 
that  manuscripts  were  deai-,  and  that  few  of  the 
population  could  read.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  assertion  of  an  unre- 
corded revdation  made  to  Adam,  might  have  been 
gradually  accepted  by  a  large  religious  pai'ty  in 
England  as  a  divine  authority  for  tithes.  If  this 
belief  had  continued  in  the  same  party  during  a 
period  of  more  than  2000  yeai-s,  if  that  party  had 
become  dominant  in  the  English  Chuich,  if  for 
the  first  250  years  every  contemporary  record  of 
English  history  became  lost  to  mankind,  and  if  all 
previous  English  writings  merely  condemned  the 
bolief  by  their  silence,  so  that  the  precise  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  belief  could  not  be  asceitained,  we 
should  have  a  parallel  Uf  the  way  in  which  a  belief 
in  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law  may  possibly  have  arisen.  Yet 
it  would  have  been  very  illogical  for  an  English 
i-easoner  in  the  yeai*  4000  A.  D.  to  have  argued 
from  the  burden  and  annoyance  of  paying  tithes  to 
the  correctne^  of  the  theory  that  the  institution  of 
tithes  was  owing  to  t^^is  unrecorded  revelation  to 
Adam.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  illustration  to 
suggest  that  reasons  as  specious  could  be  advanced 
for  such  a  divine  origin  of  tithes  as  even  for  a  Mosaic 
Oral  Law.  The  main  object  of  the  illustration  is  to 
show  that  the  existence  c^  a  practice,  and  the  belief 
as  to  the  origin  of  a  practice,  are  two  wholly  distinct 
points ;  and  that  theie  is  no  necessary  connexion  in 
time  between  the  introduction  of  a  practice,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  prevalent  belief  in  its  origin. 

Under  this  head  we  may  add  that  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  Sadducees,  because  they  rejected 
a  Mosaic  Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions 
and  all  decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.    Although  they  protested  against  the 

Nor  does  there  remain  any  other  method  of  solvteg  it,  bot 
by  assigning  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  the  peculiar 
observance  of  it,  to  some  xmreoorded  revelation  made  to 
Adam,  and  by  him  and  his  desQeodsnts  delivered  down  to 
posterity." 
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that  Boch  points  had  been  divindy  settled 
by  Mesa,  they  probably,  in  numerous  instances, 
ru^Iowoi  practically  the  same  traditions  as  the  Pha- 
ns^<&<.  This  will  explain  why  in  the  Mishna  spe- 
ed'^c  points  of  difference  between  the  Phaiisees  and 
:Mtid:iceesare  meitioned,  which  are  so  unimportant ; 
5-ick,  e.^.  as  whether  touching  the  Holv  Scrip- 
us^  made  the  hands  technically  *'  unclean,  in  the 
LfTitkal  sense,  and  whethei*  the  strenm  which  flows 
w^  valer  is  poured  from  a  clean  vessel  into  an  un- 
'■U^s:  oDc  is  itself  technically  *'  dean  "  or  **  unclean  ** 

}'<«itui,  jr,  6, 7).  If  the  Phaiisees  and  Sadducees 
i'A  di^ered  on  all  matters  not  directly  contained  in 
ttw  Pntitench,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  neces> 
SJJ7  to  particularize  points  of  difference  such  as 
tne«e,  vfaich  to  Christians  imbued  with  the  ge- 
'.{.»  ispirit  of  Oirist's  teaching  (Matt.  xv.  11; 
L  ke  xi.  37-40),  must  appear  so  trifling,  as 
Jmosi  to  resemble  tiM  products  of  a  diseased  ima- 
:n:Ation.* 

11.  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Sad* 
i'K&eA,  the  denial  of  man's  resurrection  after  death, 
'  11' wed  in  their  coD<^ptions  as  a  logical  conclusion 
rV  tn  their  denial  that  Moses  had  revealed  to  the 
I-i^tes  tl»  Oral  Law.  For  on  a  point'  so  mo- 
-c-QToos  as  a  second  life  beyond  the  grave,  no 
i>.  pens  party  among  the  Jews  would  have  deemed 
'remseiyes  bound  to  accept  any  doctrine  as  an 
?rt .  i«  of  &ith,  unless  it  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Mc-«s  their  great  legislator ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
u  t-t«  written  Law  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a 
t'tJ  ah^aice  of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  the  resur- 
>•  t.tjn  of  the  dead.  The  absence  of  this  doctrine, 
V  hr  »ii  tnrolves  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
t' :r.isIimQQt»,  is  emphatically  manifest  from  the 
!  i-jverous  ooca»ions  for  its  introduction  in  the  Pen- 
vati>^Leh,  among  the  promises  and  threats,  the  bless- 
i  j>  and  corses,  with  which  a  portion  of  that  great 
"<  rk  abounds,  in  the  Law  Moses  is  represented 
■v>  p?omi4ng  to  those  who  are  obedient  to  the  com- 
icu^is  of  Jehovah  the  most  alluring  temporal  re- 
•3r{«.soch  as  success  in  business,  the  acquisition 
■t'  wealth,  fruitful  seasons,  victory  over  their 
"■  f-tnicA,  long  life,  ami  freedom  from  sickness  (Deut. 
•u.  12-15,  xxviii.  1-12  ;  Ex.  xx.  12,  xxiii.  25,  26) ; 
*:  i  be  likewise  menaces  the  disobedient  with  the 
r!'»t  dx^Aiful  evils  which  can  affiict  humanity, 
*  th  poverty,  f«dl  diseases,  disastrous  and  disgraoe- 
rU  iHifAts,  subjugation,  dispersion,  oppression,  and 
'T^Tpowering  anguish  of  heart  (Deut.  xxviii.  15- 
'>  :  but  in  not  a  single  instance  does  he  call  to  his 
i\  tiw  oonsolations  and  terroi-s  of  rewards  and 
J  iri'.hments  hereafter.  Moreover,  even  in  a  more 
*^trM,ied  indefinite  sense,  such -as  might  be  in- 
'<  n\9d  in  the  transmigiation  of  souls,  or  in  the 
inm  lytility  of  the  soul  as  believed  in  by  Plato, 
'*3ii  ripparently  by  Cicero,*  there  is  a  similar  absence 
•:  snr  assertion  by  Moses  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
i-«l. '  This  fact  is  presented  to  Christians  in  a 
<^n^.QZ  manner  by  the  well-known  words  of  the 
I'titsteuch  which  arc  quoted  by  Christ  in  argu- 
:B^rA  with  the  Soddncees  on  this  subject  (Ex.  iii. 
*\  IC  :  Mark  xii.  26,  27 ;  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32 ;  Luke 

*  Masy  other  points  of  difference,  ritnal  and  juridical, 
K*  mnakaotd  in  the  Gemaras.  See  Graetx,  (iSi.  pp. 
SL4-if).  Bot  it  seems  unsafe  to  admit  the  Gemaras 
a*  M  aothority  for  statemeuts  respecting  the  Pharisees 
Ml  Raddacees.  See,  as  to  the  date  of  those  works. 
Ua'tmsh  Pbajorbs. 

•  S^  Dc  i^emeettOe,  xxllL  This  treatise  was  composed 
witAJn  two  years  before  Cicero's  death,  and  although  a 
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XX.  37).     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  such  a  case 
Chinst  would  quote  to  his  powerful  adversaries  the 
most  cogent  text  in  the  Law;  and  yet  the  text 
actually  quoted  does  not  do  more  than  suggest  an 
inference  on  this  gi«at  doctrine.     Indeed  it  must 
be  deemed  probable  that  the  Sadduoees,  as  they  did 
not  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  Christ, 
denied  even  the  logical  validity  of  the  inference, 
and  argued  that  the  expression  that  Jehovah  was 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob,  did  not  Necessarily  mean  more  than 
that  Jehovali  had  been  the  God  of  those  patriarchs 
while  they  lived  on  earth,  without  conveying  a 
suggestion,  one  way  or  another,  as  to  whether  they 
were  or  wei'e  not  still  living  elsewhere.     It  is  true 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
individual  passages  which  express  a  belief  in  a 
resunection,  such  as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19,  Dan.  xii.  2, 
Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some  of  the  Psalms ;  and  it  may 
at  first  sight  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  the  Sad- 
ducees  were  not  convinced  by  the  authority  of  those 
passages.    But  although  the  Sadducees  regarded  the 
books  which  contained  these  passives  as  sacred,  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Jews 
r^arded  them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  sense 
as  the  written  Law.   There  is  a  danger  here  of  con- 
founding the  ideas  which  are  now  common  amongst 
Christians,  who  regard  the  whole  ceremonial  law 
as  abrt^ated,  with  the  ideas  of  Jews  atler  the  time 
of  Ezra,  while  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  or 
even  with  the  ideas  of  orthodox  modem  Jews.     To 
the  Jews  Moses  was  and  is  a  colossal  Form,  pre- 
eminent in  authority  above  all  subsequent  prophets. 
Not  only  did  his  series  of  signs  and  wonders  in 
Egypt  and  at  the  Red  Sea  transcend  in  magnitude 
and  briUiancy  those  of  any  other  holy  men  in  the 
Old  Testament,  not  only  was  he  the  centre  in 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  whole  legislation  of  the  Israel- 
ites, but  even  the  mode  by  which  divine  communi- 
cations  were    made    to   him    from   Jehovah   was 
peculiar   to   him   alone.     While  others   wei'e  ad- 
dressed in  visions  or  in  dreams,  the  Supreme  Being 
communicated  with  him  alone  mouth  to  mouth  and 
face  to  face   (Num.  xii.  6,  7,  8;  Ex.  xxxiii.  11 ; 
Deut.  V.  4,  zxxiy.  10-12).  Hence  scarcely  any  Jew 
would  have  deemed  himself  bound  to  believe  in 
man's  resurrection,  unless  the  doctrine  had  been 
proclaimed  by  Moses;  and  as  the  Sadducees  dis- 
believed the  transmission  of  any  Oral  Law  by  Moses, 
the  striking  absence  of  that  doctrine  from  the  written 
law  freed  them  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
doctrine  as  divine.     It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  deny 
that  Jewish  believers  in  the  resuiTection  had  their 
jGuth  streng^ened  and  confirmed  by  allusions  to  a 
resurrection  in  scattered  passages  of  the  other  sacred 
writings;  but  then  these  pissages  were  read  and 
interpreted  by  means  of  the  central  light  which 
streamed  from  the  Oral  Law.    The  Sadducees,  how- 
ever, not  making  use  of  that  light,  would  have 
deemed  all  such  passages  inconclusive,  as  being, 
indeed,  the  utterances  of  holy  men,  yet  opposed  to 
other  texts  which  had  equal  claims  to  be  pro- 
nounced sacred,  but  which  could  scarcely  be  su|>- 

dialogue,  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  expressing  bis  phi> 
loflophlcal  opinions  respecting  the  Immortality  of  the  sonl. 
He  had  held,  however,  very  different  language  in  his 
oration  pro  Clu€ntio,  cap.  Ixi.,  in  a  passage  which  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  popular  belief  at  Rome  in  his  tune. 
See  also  Sallust.  Catain.  li. ;  Juvenal,  ii  149 ;  and  Pliny 
the  Elder  vii.  66. 
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posed  to  have  been  written  by  men  who  believed  in 
a  resurrection  (Is.  zxxviii.  18,  19 ;  Ps.  vi.  5,  xxz. 
9,  Ixxxviii.  10, 11, 12 ;  Eccles.  ix.  4-10).  The  real 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  as  in  Christianity  the  doc- 
trine of  the  i^esurrection  of  man  rests  on  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  with  subsidiary  ai^uments 
drawn  from  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
man's  instincts,  aspirations,  and  moral  nature ;  so, 
admitting  fully  the  same  subsidiary  arguments,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  among  Pharisees,  and 
the  sucoe»ive  generatioui^of  orthodox  Jews,  and 
the  orthodox  Jews  now  living,  has  rested,  and  rests, 
on  a  belief  in  the  supposed  Oral  Law  of  Moses.  On 
this  point  the  statement  of  the  learned  Grand-Rabbi 
to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made  deserves 
particular  attention.  **  What  causes  most  sur- 
prise in  perusing  the  Pentateuch  is  the  silence 
which  it  seems  to  keep  respecting  the  most  funda- 
mental and  the  most  consoling  truths.  The  doc- 
trines of  th«  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  retri> 
bution  beyond  the  tomb,  are  able  powerfully  to 
foilify  man  against  the  violence  of  the  passions  and 
the  seductive  attractions  of  vice,  and  to  strengthen 
his  steps  in  the  rugged  path  of  virtue :  of  them- 
selves they  smooth  all  the  difficulties^  which  are 
raised,  all  the  objections  which  are  made,  a^in&t 
the  government  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  account 
for  the  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  and  the  bad 
fortune  of  the  just.  But  man  searches  in  vain  for 
these  truths,  which  he  desires  so  ardently ;  he  in 
vain  devours  with  avidity  each  page  of  Holy  Writ ; 
he  does  not  find  either  them,  or  tlic  simple  doctrine 
of  the  resun-ection  of  the  dead,  explicitly  announced. 
Nevertheless  truths  so  consoling  and  of  such  an 
elevated  order  cannot  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  certainly  God  has  not  relied  on  the 
mere  sagacity  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  an* 
nounce  them  only  implicitly.  He  has  transmitted 
them  verbally  t  with  the  means  of  finding  them  in 
the  text.  A  supplementary  tradition  teas  neces- 
sary, indispensable:  this  tradition  exists.  Moses 
received  the  Law  from  Sinai,  transmitted  it  to 
JoshtM,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  the  elders  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue  *'  (Klein,  Le  Judaisms 
ou  la  Vdrite  sur  le  Talmud,  p.  15). 

In  connexion  with  the  disbelief  of  a  resurrection 
by  the  Sadduoees,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  state- 
ment (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that  they  likewise  denied  there 
was  "  angel  or  spiiit."  A  perplexity  arises  as  to 
the  precise  sense  in  which  tltis  denial  is  to  be 
understood.  Angels  are  so  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  those  who 
acknowledged  the  Old  Testament  to  have  divine 
authority  could  deny  the  existence  of  angels  (see 
Gen.  xvi.  7,  xix.  1,  xxii.  11,  xxviii.  12 ;  Ex.  xxiii. 
20;  Num.  xxii.  23;  Judg.  xiii.  18;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
16,  and  other  passages).  The  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  no  such  denial  of  angels  is  recorded 
of  the  Sadducees  either  by  Josephus,  or  in  the 
Mishua,  or,  it  is  said,  in  any  paiil  of  the  Talmudical 
writings.  The  two  principal  explanations  which 
have  been  su^ested  are,  either  that  the  Sadduoees 
regarded  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament  lis  tran- 
sitory unsubstantial  representations  of  Jehovah,  or 
that  they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  merely  the  angelical  system  which 
had  become  developed  in  the  j>opular  belief  of 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  (Herzfeld,  GeschuMe  des  Volkes  Israel, 
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ill.  364).  Either  of  these  explanations  may  pos- 
sibly be  correct;  and  the  fust,  although  there 
are  numerous  texts  to  which  it  did  not  apply, 
would  have  received  some  countenance  from  pa£»- 
sages  wherein  the  same  divine  appeanmoe  which  at 
one  time  is  called  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah  "  is  afber> 
wards  called  simply  *'  Jehovah "  (see  the  instances 

pointed  out  by  Gesenius,  s.  v.  "1)^7?,  Gen.  xvi.  7, 

13,  xxii.  11,  12,  xxxi.  11, 16  ;  Ex.iii.  2,  4;  Judg. 
vi.  14,  22,  xiii.  18,  22).  Perhaps,  however,  an- 
other suggestion  is  admissible.  It  appears  from 
Acts  xxiii.  9,  that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the  side 
of  the  Pharisees  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spiiit 
or  an  angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Paul,  on  the  veiy 
occasion  when  it  is  asseiled  that  Uie  Sadduoees 
denied  the  existence  of  angel  or  spirit.  Now  the 
Sadduoees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  occurrence 
of  any  such  phenomena  in  their  own  time,  although 
they  accepted  all  the  statements  respecting  angels 
in  the  Old  Testament;  and  thus  the  k^  to  the 
assertion  in  the  8th  verse  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
"angel  or  spirit"  would  be  found  exclusively  in 
the  9th  verse.  This  view  of  the  Sadducees  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  present  state  of  opinion  among 
Christians,  the  great  majority  of  whom  do  not  in 
any  way  deny  the  existence  of  angels  as  recoi^ded 
in  the  Bible,  and  yet  they  certainly  disbelieve  that 
angels  speak,  at  the  present  day,  even  to  the  most 
virtuous  and  pious  of  mankind. 

III.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way 'in  which  those 
opinions  are  treated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  5, 
§9),  have  lieen  notio^  elsewhere  [Pharisees, 
p.  895],  and  an  explanation  has  be^  thei«  sug- 
gested of  the  prominence  given  to  a  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Phari- 
sees. It  may  be  here  added  that  possibly  the  great 
stress  laid  by  the  Sadducees  on  the  fre^om  of  tlie 
will  may  have  had  some  connexion  with  their 
forming  audi  a  large  portion  of  that  cla&s 
from  which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  Jewish 
philosophers  in  their  study,  although  they  knew 
that  punishments  as  an  instrument  of  good  were 
unavoidable,  might  indnlge  in  reflections  tliat 
man  seemed  to  be  the  creature  of  circumstance^, 
and  might  r^ard  with  compassion  the  punishiuaits 
inflicted  on  individu^s  whoii^  a  wiser  moral  train- 
ing and  a  more  happily  balanced  nature  might  have 
made  useful  members  of  society.  Those  Jews  whu 
were  almost  exclusively  religious  teachers  would 
natmally  insist  on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  any- 
thing good  if  God's  Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away 
from  him  (Ps.  U.  11,  12),  and  would  enlarge  on 
the  perils  which  surrounded  man  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  spirits  (1  Chr.  xjd. 
1 ;  Tob.  iii.  17).  But  it  is  likely  that  the  t4?n- 
dencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be  more  practical 
and  direct,  and  more  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Levitical  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii. 
11-19)  in  a  well-known  passage  in  which  he  gives 
the  responsibility  of  bad  actions,  and  seems  to  at- 
tribute the  power  of  performing  good  actions,  exclu- 
sively to  the  individual  agent.  Hence  the  sentiment 
of  the  lines— 

*'  Our  acts  oar  Angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  &taL  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still," 

would  exprera  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the 
Sadducees,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell 
with  most  emphasis :  and  as,  in  some  sense,  they 
disbelieved  in  angels,  these  lines  have  a  peculiar 
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daim  to  be  ngssiled  as  a  correct  exponent  of 
SaddDoean  tkmj^ht.'  And  jet  perhaps,  if  writings 
wer?  exlBDt  in  which  the  Sadduoees  explained  their 
ova  fcktt,  w«  might  iind  that  they  reconciled  these 
friociptei,  as  we  may  be  certain  that  Ezekiel  did, 
vith  other  passages  apparently  of  a  different  import 
JB  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the  line  of  de- 
3arcsti«o  betweoa  iheta  and  the  Pharisees  was  not, 
is  theory,  so  yery  sharply  marked  as  the  account 
of  Jesephns  would  lead  as  to  suppose. 

IV.  Some  of  tl^  early  Christian  writers,  sach  as 
Epcphanins  (ffaeres.  xiv.),  Origoi,  and  Jerome  (in 
tbEir  ncqwctiTe  Comroentaiies  on  Matt.  xxii.  31, 
3:f,  33;  attribote  to  the  Sadducees  the  i-ejection  of 
sJl  the  Sacred  Scriptures  except  the   Pentateuch. 
Sudi  rrjectkn,  if  true,  would  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  laMt  important  additicMial  difference  between  the 
.Saddurces  and  Pharisees.     The  statement  of  these 
l^ristian  writers  is,  however,  now  gencmlly  ad- 
re;tte>j  to  hare  been  founded  on  a  misconception  of 
tb'  truth,  aad  probably  to  have  arisen  from  a  con- 
ttMoa  of  the  Sadducees  with  the  Samaritans.     See 
li^tfoot's    Borae   Hebraicae  on    Matt.   iii.   7 ; 
HszfeU's  OackickU  des   Volkes  Israel,  il.  363. 
^r«pfaiu  is  wholly  sOent  as  to  an  antagonism  ou 
this  point  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pha- 
risKs ;  and  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  on 
the  three  seTeral   occasions  when    he   introduces 
is.  aecooot  of  the  opinions  of  the  two  sects,  he 
viocid  hare  been  silent  respecting  such  an  antagon- 
:<m.  if  it  had  really  existed  {Ant.  xiii.  5,  §9,  xviii. 
1.  §o ;  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §14).     Again,  the  existence  of 
.^nch  a  momentous  antagonism  would  be  inoompa- 
t>le  with  the  manner  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of 
J«:in  Hyrcanna,  who  was   high-priest  and  king 
<t  Jvlaea  thirty-coe  years,  and  who  nevertheless, 
.-.iTta^  been  previoasly  a  Pharisee,  became  a  Sad- 
ijOBt  towBids  the  close  of  his  life.     This  Hyrcanus, 
w^  died  about  106  B.C.,  had  been  so  inveterately 
bMdJe  to  the  f^amaritans,  that  when  about  three 
nan  bdbi«  his  death,  be  took  their  city  Saraai*ia, 
h*  rszed  it  to  the  ground ;  and  he  is  represented  to 
'"cir*  dug  caverns  in  various  paits  of  the  soil  in 
^"^  to  sink  the  surface  to  a  level  or  slope,  and 
ta^  to  have  diverted  streams  of  water  over  it,  in 
f^ia.  to  efface  marks  of  such  a  city  having  ever 
"niUd.     If  the  Sadducees  had  come  so  near  to  the 
^tiaaritans  as  to  reject  the  divine  authority  of  all 
^  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pen- 
tat^adi,   it  is  very  unlikely  that  Josephus,  ailer 
BrotiaQin^  the  death  of  Uyi^canus,  should  have 
^<kca  of  him  as  he  does  in  the  following  manner : — 
'  He  was  esteemed  by  God  woithy  of  three  of  the 
creaiest  privileges,  the  government  of  the  nation, 
^«  dsfrnity  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  prophecy. 
i'c:  (jod  was  with  him,  and  enabled  him  to  know 
'jturr  events."     Indeed,  it  may  be  infen^  from 
*!u*  passage  that  Josephus  did  not  even  deem  it  a 
r.itter  of  viLil  importance  whether  a  high-priest 
*ras  a  Sadduoee  or  a  Pharisee — a  latitude  of  toleiTt- 
i^«  vhidi  we  may  be  confident  he  would  not  have 
^ic^ni  in,  if  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  books 
•^r  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pentateuch,  had 
b«i  at  stake.     What  probably  had  more  in^ucuce 
*.'^ac  aoythii^  else  in  occudoning  this  misconception 
•Qfectii^  the  Sadducees,  was  the  circumstance  that 
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<  The  pneedlBK  lines  would  be  equally  applicable.  If, 
M  b  Bst  faaprDbalile,  the  Saddneees  likewise  li^ected  the 
'"jiHagi  belief  in  astrology,  sc  common  among  the  Jews 
«b4  CtirWiaiis  of  tte  Middle  Agee — 


in  arguing  with  them  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  only,  although 
there  are  stronger  texts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  in 
some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  pro- 
bable leasons  have  been  already  assigned  why  Christ 
in  arguing  on  this  subject  with  the  Sadducees  re- 
ferred only  to  the  supposed  opinions  of  Moses  lather 
than  to  lM)lated  passages  exti-acted  from  the  produc- 
tions of  any  other  saci-ed  writei*. 

V.  In  conrlusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a 
&ct,  wliich,  while  it  accounts  for  misconceptions  of 
early  Christian  writers  respecting  the  Sadducees,  is 
on  other  grounds  well  woithy  to  aiTest  the  atten- 
tion.    This  fact  is  the  lapid  disappeaiTUice  of  the 
Sadducees  from  history  afler  the  first  century,  and 
the  subsequent  predominance  among  the  Jews  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.     Two  ciroumstances, 
indii-ectly,  but  powerfully,  contiibuted  to  pixxluce 
this  result:  Ist.  The  state  of  the  Jews  alter  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  and  2ndly.  The 
growth  of  the  Christian  religion.     As  to  the  first 
point  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  con^teina- 
tion  and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews. 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins ;  their  holy  and  beau- 
tiful Temple,  the  centre  of  thdr  worship  and  their 
love,  had  been  ruthlessly  burat  to  the  gi-ound,  and 
not  <nie  stone  of  it  was  left  upon  another:  their 
magnificent  hopes,  either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was 
to  restore  the  empire  of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Man 
•who  was  to  appear  to  them  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
seemed  to  them  for  a  while  like  empty  di-eams ;  and 
the  whole  visible  world  was,  to  their  imagination, 
black  iKith  desolation  and  despair.    In  this  their  hour 
of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  naturally  turned  to 
the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future  state,  and  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Sadduoees  tliat  there  was  nothing 
beyond  the  present  life,  would  have  appeared  to 
them  cold,  heartiess,  and  hiiteful. — Again,  while  they 
were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depression,  a  new 
religion  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy  and  a  super- 
stition, of  which  one  of  their  own  nation  was  the 
object,  and  another  the  unrivalled  missionaiy  to  the 
heathen,  was  gradually  making  its  way  among  the 
subjects  of  their  detested  oonquei'oj-s,  the  Komans. 
One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly  the 
vivid  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  a  con* 
sequent   resurrection  of  all   mankind,  which  was 
accepted  by  its  heathen  converts  with  a  passionate 
eai-nestness,  of  which  those  who  at  the  pi-esent  day 
are  familiar,  fi-om  infancy  witli  the  doctrine  of  the 
I'esuiTection  of  the  dead  can  form  only  a  faint  idea. 
To  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  this  new  re- 
ligion among  the  Jews  by  an  appeal  to  the  tem- 
])0]'aiy  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Pentateuch, 
would   have  been   as   idle    as    an    endeavour  to 
check  an  explosive  power  by  ordinary  mechanical 
iiestraints.   Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews, 
who   were  not   Pharisees,   but  who    resisted   the 
new  heresy,  to  ndly  round  the  standard  of  the 
Oral  Law,  and  to  assert  that  their  holy  legislator, 
Moses,  had  transmitted  to  \vs  faithful  people  by 
word  of  mouUi,  although  not  in  writing,  the  reve- 
lation of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
A  gi'eat  belief  was  thus  built  up  on  a  great  fiction  ; 


**  Man  Is  his  own  Star;  and  the  sonl  that  can 
Rf  nder  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man, 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  oU  fate  : 
Nothing  to  htm  falls  early,  or  too  late." 

Flktciikb'k  Lines  **  Upon  an  Jlontst  Man'9  Fortune. 
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early  teaching  and  custom  supplied  the  place  of  evi- 
dence ;  faith  in  an  imaginary  fact  produced  results  as 
striking  as  could  have  flowed  (rom  the  fiict  itself ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law,  enshrining 
convictions  and  hopes  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heart,  haa  triumphed  for  nmrly  1800  centuries  in 
the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  people.  This  doctrine,  the 
pledge  of  eternal  life  to  them,  as  the  resunection 
of  Jesus  to  Christians,  is  still  maintained  by  the 
majority  of  our  Jewish  contemporaries ;  and  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be  the  creed  of  millions  long 
afler  the  present  generation  of  mankind  has  passed 
away  from  the  earth.!  [E.  T.] 

SA'DOC  (Sado<^).  1.  Zadok  the  ancestor  of 
£zi*a  (2  Esd.  i.  1 ;  comp.  Ezr.  vii.  2). 

2.  {XaB^K :  Sadoc.)  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel 
iu  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  14). 

SAFFEON  (Dbl3,  carc^i  Kp6Kos:  crocus) 
is  mentioned  only  in  C^t.  iv.  14  vrith  other  odorous 
substances,  such  as  spikenard,  calamus,  cinnamon, 
&c. ;  there  ia  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  **  saffvon" 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  woitl ;  the 
Arabic  Kttrkum  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and  de- 
notes the  Crocus  satwus,  or  ''saffron  ci*ocus." 
Saffron  lias  from  the  earliest  times  bem  in  high 
esteem  as  a  perfume :  "  it  was  used,"  says  Rosen- 
miiller  (^i6.  Bot.  p.  138),  *'  for  the  same  puj-poses 
as  the  modem  pot-pourri."  Saffron  was  aJso  used 
in  scHsoning  dishes  (Apicius,  p.  270),  it  entered 
into  the  composition  of  many  spirituous  extracts 
whidi  retained  the  scent  (see  Beckmann's  Hist,  of  In- 
tent,  i.  p.  175,  whei'e  the  whole  subject  is  very  fully 
discussed).  The  part  of  the  plant  which  was  used 
was  the  stigma,  which  was  pulled  out  of  the  flower 
and  then  dried.  Dr.  Royle  says,  that  **  some- 
times the  stigmas  are  prepared  by  bdng  submitted 
to  pressure,  and  thus  made  into  cake  saffron,  a 
form  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia  into 
India."  Hasselquist  (TVoo.  p.  36)  states  that  in 
certain  places,  as  around  Magnesia,  large  quantities 
of  saffron  ara  gathered  and  exported  to  different 
places  in  Asia  and  Eurq>e.  Kitto  (Phys.  Hist,  of 
Palest,  p.  321)  says  that  the  Safflower  {Carlha- 
mus  tmctorius)f  a  very  different  plant  fix>m  the 
crocus,  is  cultivated  in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowera  which  are  used  in  dyeing,  but  the  KarkSm 
no  doubt  denotes  the  Crocus  sativus.  The  word 
safiron  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Zafranf  **  yellow." 
This  pifuit  gives  its  name  to  Saffron-Walden,  in 
Essex,  when  it  is  lai-gdy  cultivated :  it  belongs  to 
the  Natural  Order  Iridaceae,  [W.  H.] 

SA'LA  {2aXd ;  Sale).  Salah,  or  Shelah,  the 
father  of  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

^AJjAK  (jrh^ :  SoAii:  Sale).  The  son  of  Ar- 
phaxad  and  father^ of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14; 
Luke  iii.  35).*  The  name  is  significant  of  extension, 
the  cognate  verb  being  applied  to  the  spreading  out 
of  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees  ( Jer.  xvii.  8 ; 
Ez.  xvii.  6).  It  thus  seems  to  imply  the  historical 
fact  of  the  gradual  extension  of  a  branch  of  the 
Semitic  race  from  its  original  seat  in  NoriJiem 
Anuria  towards  the  river  Euphrates.  A  place  with 
a  similar  name  in  Northern  Mesopotamia  is  noticed 
by  Syrian  writen  (Knobel,  in  Gen,  xi.);  but  we 

c  In  Oennany  and  elsewhere,  some  of  the  most  lesmed 
Jews  disbelieve  in  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law;  and  Judaism  seems 
ripe  to  enter  on  a  new  phase.  Based  on  the  Old  TesU« 
meot,  but  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  the  Karaites,  it  might 
■till  have  a  great  ftitare ;  but  whether  it  conld  last 
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osn  hardly  assume  its  identity  with  the  Salah  of 
the  Bible.  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  354)  and  Von  Dohlen 
{Introd.  to  Gen,  ii.  205)  r^anl  the  name  as 
purely  fictitious,  the  former  explaining  it  as  a  son 
or  offapringt  the  latter  as  the  father  of  a  race. 
Tliat  the  name  is  significant  does  not  prove  it 
fictitious,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  these  writers 
are  unwarranted.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAL' AMIS  (2aXflMA/s:  Salamis),  a  dty  at  the 
east  end  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  first  place 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  the  first  missionary 
journey,  after  leaving  the  mainland  at  Seleucia. 
Two  reasons  why  they  took  this  course  obviously 
suggest  themselves,  viz.  the  fact  that  Cyprus  (and 
probably  Salamis)  was  the  native^place  of  Barnabas, 
and  the  geographical  proximity  of  this  end  of  the 
island  to  Antioch.  But  a  further  reason  is  indi- 
cated  by  a  circumstance  in  the  narrative  (Acta  xiii. 
5).  Here  alone,  among  all  the  Gi'eek  cities  vinited 
by  St.  Paul,  we  read  expressly  of  "  synagogaea  **  in 
the  plui^&l.  Hence  we  conclude  that  there  were  many 
Jews  in  Cyprus.  And  this  is  in  harmony  with 
what  we  raid  elsewhere.  To  say  nothing  of  pos- 
sible mei-cantile  reUitions  in  very  early  times  [Chit- 
tim;  Cyprus],  Jewish  residents  in  the  island 
are  mentioned  during  the  period  when  the  Seleu- 
ddae  reigned  at  Antioch  ( 1  Maoc  xv.  23).  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  Cyprian  copper-mines  were 
fiirmed  to  Hei-od  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvi.  4, 
§5),  and  this  would  probably  attract  many  Hebrew 
ramilies:  to  which  we  may  add  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  from  Philo  (Legat.  ad  Caium)  at  the 
very  time  of  St.  Paul's  journey.  And  again  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
we  are  informed  of  diieadful  tumults  hei^  caused 
by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  in  the  course  of  which 
*<the  whole  populous  city  of  Salamis  became  a 
desert''  (Milman^s  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  iii.  Ill,  112). 
We  may  well  believe  that  from  the  Jews  of  Salamis 
came  some  of  those  early  Cypriote  Christians,  who 
are  so  prominently  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
ni:Bt  spreading  of  the  Gospel  beyond  Palestine  (Acts 
xi.  19,  20),  even  before  the  first  missionary  expe- 
dition. Mnason  (xxi.  16)  might  be  one  of  them. 
Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  foi^tten  here.  He  wax  at 
Salamis  with  Paul,  and  his  own  kinsman  Bamaba!^ ; 
and  again  he  was  there  with  the  same  kinsman  aflcr 
the  misunderstanding  with  St.  Paul  and  the  se|KU-a- 
tion  (xv.  39). 

Salamis  was  not  for  from  the  modem  JFbma" 
gousta.  It  was  situated  near  a  river  called  the 
Pediaeus,  on  low  ground,  which  is  in  fact  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  plain  running  up  into  the  interior 
towards  the  place  where  Nicosia,  the  present  capital 
of  Cyprus,  stands.  We  must  notice  in  regard  to 
Salamis  that  its  harbour  is  spoken  of  by  Greek 
writere  as  veiy  good ;  and  that  one  of  the  ancient 
tables  lays  down  a  road  between  this  city  and 
Paphos,  the  next  place  which  Paul  and  Barnabas 
visited  on  their  journey.  Salamis  again  has  rather 
an  eminent  position  in  subsequent  Christian  history. 
Constantine  or  his  successor  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it 
Constantia  (''Salamis,  quae  nunc  Constantia  di- 
dtur,"  Hieronym.  Philem.),  and,  while  it  had  this 
name,  Epiphanius  was  one  of  its  bishops. 


another  1800  years  with  the  belief  In  a  future  life,  as  a 
revealed  doctrine,  depending  not  <#n  a  snppoted  reve- 
lation by  Moses,  but  solely  on  scattered  texts  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Is  an  interesting  suljiect  for  q>ec- 
ulation. 
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Of  tbe  tnrcilen  who  have  TJsited  and  described 
Sakmb,  wc  most  particularly  me&tira  Pooocke 
'Ikrr.  i^tkg  Eaaty  u.  214)  and  Roes  {Reisen  nach 
A'r^  Baiikan%cBao8j  SAodos,  tmd  Cypem,  1 18-125). 
These  travellcn  notice,  in  the  neighboarhood  of 
:«kmi^  ft  riUige  named  /Sf.  Sergim,  which  is 
(k^btktf  ft  reminiscence  of  Sergios  Pftulus,  and  a 
kn^  Bjzmtine  charch  bearing  the  name  of  St, 
itanba&as,  and  uscdated  with  a  legend  concerning 
tb?  discoToy  of  his  relics.  The  I^end  will  be 
i-md  mCedrenos  (i.  618,  ed.  Bonn).   [Barnabas  ; 

5EEGII.?  PaCLUS.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

7bS«  ),  a  TftriatioQ  for  StBrisadai  (SovpuroSi^,  Num. 
:.  •>  la  Joi.  Till.  1.    [ZuaiSHADDAI.  J       [B.  F.  W.] 

SALATHIEL  (hvi'^FhtX^i  lUtXaBt^K:  So- 

i^iid:  **l  hare  asked  God"*),  son  of  Jechonias 
UL|  of  Jodah,  and  &ther  of  Zorobabel,  aooorcking 
ta  Matt.  i.  12 ;  but  son  of  Neri,  and  father  of 
Zorobabd,  aoooiding  to  Luke  iiL  27 ;  while  the 
£«^<%ik^  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17-19,  leaves  it  doubtful 
TD^tber  he  is  the  son  of  Assir  or  Jechonias,  and 
nuktt  Zorobabel  his  nephew.  FZerobbabel.] 
I'pcn  the  inecmtroveilible  principle  that  no  gene- 
tkcj  would  aaagn  to  the  true  son  and  heir  of  a 
idii;  any  inferior  and  private  parentage,  whei'eas, 
^■Q  the  cnotnry,  the  son  of  a  private  person  would 
Lxtonlly  be  placed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  lus 
iKMouag  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne ;  we  may 
£^at,  with  the  ntmost  confidence,  that  St.  Luke 
jnes  tis  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  he  informs 
u  that  Salathid  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a  de- 
«>b>iant  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.^  And  f^'om 
as  .iiaertion  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr. 
ud  Sc  Matthew's  gospel,  ailer  the  childless 
Vdhioias,*  we  infer,  with  no  less  oonfidenoe,  that, 
^  tij«  &ilare  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next 
"^.r  to  tbe  throne  of  David.  The  appearance  of 
>J3Uii«i  in  th«  two  pedigrees,  though  one  deduces 
'.a  decent  from  Solomcxi  and  the  other  from 
Nithan.  is  thus  perfectly  simple,  and,  indeed,  neces- 
4^7 ;  whereas  the  notion  of  Salathiel  being  called 
>'^'s  aoG,  as  Yardley  and  others  have  uought, 
'■-XMc^e  be  married  Neri's  daughter,  is  palpably 
ibaid  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  the  son  of 
J^^«aas.  On  this  last  principle  you  mujht  have 
:><  tvo  bot  about  a  milium  different  pedigrees 
t'lvooi  Jedionias  and  Christ  ;**  and  yet  you  have 
'-'  ratiocal  account,  why  there  should  actually  be 
r  tr  th«B  one.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
'retain,  that  Salathiel  was  tbe  son  of  Nm,  and  the 
br  X  of  Jecbooiah.  The  question  whether  he  was 
t^  inher  of  Zerubbabel  will  be  considered  nnder 
'^^  article.*  Besides  the  passages  already  cited, 
^l^tfaid  oocoTs  in  1  Esdr.  v.  5,  48,  56,  vi.  2 ; 
.  uir.  T.  16. 
A«  i^ards  the  orthography  of  the  name,  it  has, 

"  Tt^wMj  vfth  an  allnsion  to  1  8am.  i.  20,  27.  28.  See 
b-  ,^'<Mi'»  Our  Lard's  I^amay. 

*  h  is  vortfa  noting  that  Joeephns  qieaks  of  Zorobabel 
•«  ^  Uip  MD  of  Salathiel,  of  the  posterity  of  David,  and  of 
^  tribe  of  Jodsb  "  (J.  J.  Jd.  3.  ^10).  Had  be  believed  him 
'  -  hr  the  KB «f  JcooafaUi,  of  wbran  he  bad  spoken  (x.  II ,  $2), 
i»  QQfOid  haxtfly  have  failed  to  say  so.    Conip.  x.  7,^1. 

*  TX  JectecdM  God  sware  that  he  should  die  leaxing 
M^idbehiadfabn;  wherefore  It  were  flat  atheism  to 
pr«>ijKtlWMtaraily  became  flitber  to  Salathiel.  lliough 
-<■  Lake  bad  never  tea  as  Salathlel's  family  np  to  Nathan, 
vjulr  briber  to  Solomon,  to  show  that  Salathiel  was  of 
Lv  'tar  family,  God's  oath  shoold  make  ns  believe  that, 
«-;2ma  aaj  ftntfacf  leeonl''  (Broogbton,  ui  wprX 
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as  noted  above,  two  forms  in  Hebrew.  The  con- 
tracted form  is  peculiar  to  Haggai,  who  uses  it 
three  times  out  of  five ;  while  in  the  fii'st  and  last 
verse  of  his  prophecy  he  uses  the  full  form,  which 
is  also  fbund  in  Ezr.  iii.  2  ;  Neh.  xii.  1.  The  LXX. 
everywhere  have  SaA-odi^A.,  while  the  A.  V,  has 
(probably  with  an  eye  to  coiTespondeoce  with  Matt, 
and  Luke)  Salathiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17,  but  everywhere 
else  in  the  0.  T.  Shealtiel.  [Genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  ;  Jehoiachin.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SAL'0AH'(n3^p:    Sexxoi,  'Axd,  2«Ai£; 

Alex.  EAxa,  A(reXx<^>  S<^X<^  *  Salecha,  ScUacha), 
A  city  named  in  the  eai'ly  recoixls  of  Israel  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  10 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
11)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  11).  On 
another  occasion  the  name  seems  to  denote  a  district 
'rather  than  a  town  (Josh.  xii.  5).  By  £usebius 
and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned,  apparently 
without  their  having  had  any  real  knowledge  of  it. 

It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  town  o£SiUkhad, 
which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Jebel 
Hauran,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Kvtnawai  (the  ancient 
Ktaath),  which  was  the  southern  outpost  of  the 
Leja,  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  SUlkhad  is  named 
by  both  the  Christian  and  Mahoroedan  historians  of 
the  middle  ages  (WUl.  of  Tyre,  xvi.  8,  "Selcath ;" 
Abulfeda,  in  Schultens*  Index  geogr»  **  Sarchad"). 
It  was  visited  by  Burckhardt  {Syria,  Nov.  22, 
1810),  Seetzen  and  others,  and  more  recently  by 
Porter,  who  describes  it  at  some  length  {Five  Years, 
ii.  1 76*1 16).  Its  identification  witii  Siucah  appears 
to  be  due  to  Gesenius  '[Burckhaidt's  Reisen,  507). 

Immediately  below  SUlkhad  commences  the  plain 
of  the  great  Euphrates  desert,  which  appears  to 
stretch  with  hardly  an  undulation  fiX)m  here  to 
Basra  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  town  is  of  consi- 
derable size,  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference, 
surroimding  a  castle  on  a  lofty  isolated  hill,  which 
rises  300  or  400  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  place 
(Porter,  178,  179).  One  of  the  gateways  of  the 
castle  bears  an  inscription  containing  tbe  date  of 
A.D.  246  (180).  A  still  earlier  date,  viz.  a.d.  196 
(Septimius  Severus),  is  found  on  a  giavenstone 
(185).  Other  scanty  particulars  of  its  later  history 
will  be  found  in  Porter.  The  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stands  was  probably  at  one  time  a  ci'ater,  and 
its  sides  are  still  covered  with  volcanic  cinder  and 
blocks  of  lava.  [G.] 

SAL'CHAH  (n3^p :   'EAx":   Selcha).    The 

form  in  which  the  name,  elsewhere  more  accu- 
rately given    Salcah,  appears  in   Deut.   iii.   10 

only.  The  Tcuyum  Pseudojon,  gives  it  N^plvD, 
•'.  e.  Selucia ;  though  which  Seleucia  they  can  have 
supposed  was  here  intended  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  [G.] 

<i  See  a  carious  calculation  in  Blacksiono's  Comment. 
ii.  203,  that  in  the  20th  degree  of  ancestry  every  man  has 
above  a  milliun  of  ancestors,  and  in  the  40th  upwards  of  a 
million  miUioos. 

•  Tbe  theory  of  two  Salathlels,  of  whom  each  bad  a 
son  called  Zerabbabel.  though  adopted  by  Hottlnger  and 
J.  G.  Vosftios,  Is  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  except  as  a 
curiosity. 

f  One  of  the  few  instances  of  our  translators  having 
npnaented  the  Hebrew  Caph  by  C.  Their  common  pmo- 
tice  is  to  use  ch  for  it— as  indeed  they  have  done  on  one 
occurrence  of  this  very  name.  [Salcuam  ;  and  compare 
Calrb;  CArHToa;  Carnkl;  Gqzbi;  Cish,  &c.] 

4  A  2 
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SA'LEM  {rf^,  •'.  e,  Shalem :  SoX^M  •  3aUm). 

1.  The  place  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king  (Gen. 
xir.  18 ;  Heb.  vii.  1, 2).  No  satisfactory  identifica- 
tion of  it  is  perhaps  possible.  The  indications  of  the 
narrative  are  not  sufficient  to  give  any  clae  to  its 
position.  It  is  not  even  safe  to  infer,  as  some  have 
done,*  that  it  laj  between  Damascus  and  Sodom ; 
for  though  it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Sodom — who 
had  probably  regained  his  own  city  after  the  retreat 

of  the  Assyrians — went  out  to  meet  (rWlpy)'' 
Abram,  yet  it  is  also  distinctly  stated  that  this  was 
<rfter  Abram  had  returned  {\2^  ^!}C!^)  ^^^  ^® 
slaughter  of  the  kings.  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  there  is  any  connexion  of  time  or  place  between 
Abram's  encounter  with  the  king  of  Sodom  and  the 
appearance  of  Melchizedek.  Mor,  supposing  this 
last  doubt  \o  be  dispelled,  is  any  clue  afforded  by  the 
mention  of  the  Valley  of  Shaveh,  since  the  situation 
even  of  that  is  more  than  uncertain. 

Dr.  Wolff — no  mean  authority  on  Oriental  ques- 
tions— ^in  a  sticking  passage  in  his  last  work,  implies 
that  Salem  was — what  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of 
the  Hebrews  understood  it  to  be — a  title,  not  the 
name  of  a  place.  **  Melchizedek  of  old  .  .  .  had  a 
royal  title ;  he  was  *  King  of  Righteousness,'  in 
Hebrew  Melchi-xedek.  And  he  was  also  *  King  of 
Peace,'  MelekScUem.  And  when  Abraham  came 
to  his  tent  he  came  forth  with  bread  and  wine,  and 
was  called  *  the  Priest  of  the  Highest,'  and  Abiiiham 
gave  him  a  portion  of  his  spoil.  And  just  so  Wolff's 
friend  in  the  desert  of  Meru  in  the  kingdom  of 
Khiva  .  *  .  whose  name  ii  Abd'cr-Rahman,  which 
means  '  Slave  of  the  mei-ciful  God '  .  .  .  has  also 
a  royal  title.  He  is  called  Shahe-Adaalat,  *  King 
of  Righteousness' — the  same  as  Mekhixedek  in 
Hebrew.  And  when  he  makes  peace  between  kings 
he  bears  the  title,  Shahe  Soolkh,  *  King  of  Peace' — 
in  Hebrew  Melek'ScUem.** 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  topographical  ques- 
tion ;  two  main  opinions  have  been  current  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  interpretation.  1.  That  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  who — from  Onkelos ( Targtan) 
and  Josephus  (f .  /.  vi.  10 ;  Ant,  i.  10,  §2,  vii.  3, 
§2)  to  Kalisch  {Comm,  on  Gen.  p.  360)---with  one 
voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Pm.  Izzvi.  2,  the 
Psalmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  from  some 
exigency  of  his  poem,  making  use  of  the  archaic 
name  in  preference  to  that  in  common  use.  This 
is  quite  feasible ;  but  it  is  no  argument  for  the 
identity  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Salem  of  Melchi- 
zedek. See  this  well  put  by  Keknd  {Pal.  833). 
The  Cliristians  of  the  4th  century  held  the  same 
belief  with  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  an  expres- 
sion of  Jerome  ("oos^ri  omnes,"  Ep.  ad  Evan- 
geium,  §7). 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  states  (Ep.  ad  Evang.  §7)  without 
hesitation,  though  apparently  (as  just  observed) 
alone  in  his  belief,  that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek 
was  not  Jerusalem,  but  a  town  near  Scytliopolis, 
which  in  his  day  was  still  called  Salem,  and  where 
the  vast  ruins  of  tho  paliice  of  Meldiizedek  were 

•  Fur  instance,  BocbarU^Aol^,  11. ;  4  Ewald.  (Jadi.  1.410. 

<>  The  furce  of  this  word  is  oceurrert  in  o6ridm  (QeM> 
iiios,  Tka.  1233  b). 

^  Professor  Stanley  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  (5.  dt  P.  249).  See  Eupoltmx  Pragmenta, 
aoctore  G.  A.  Kuhlmcy  (Berlin.  1840) ;  one  of  those  excel- 
lent monographs  which  we  owe  to  the  German  academical 
costom  of  demanding  a  treatise  at  each  step  In  honoura. 
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still  to  be  seen.  Elsewhere  {Onom.  '*  SUem  ")  he 
locates  it  more  precisely  at  eight  Roman  miles  fi*om 
Scythopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name  as  Salumtas. 
Further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  .Sulim 
(SoAeffi)  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  That  a  Salem 
existed  where  St.  Jerome  thus  places  it  there  need 
be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  the  name  has  been  recovered 
at  the  identical  distance  below  Beisdn  by  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde,  at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  Aenon. 
But  that  this  Salem,  Salim,  or  Salumias  was  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek,  is  as  uncertain  as  that  Jeru- 
salem was  so.  The  ruins  weiie  probably  as  roudi 
the  ruins  of  Melcbizedek's  palace  as  the  remains  at 
Ramet  el-Khalil,  three  miles  noi-th  of  Hebron,  are 
those  of  *'  Abraham's  house."  Nor  is  the  decision 
assisted  by  a  consideration  of  Abram's  homewanf 
route.  He  probably  brought  bacl;  his  party  by  the 
road  along  the  Ghor  as  far  as  Jericho,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  right  ascedded  to  the  upper  level  of  the 
country  in  the  dii^ection  of  Mamre ;  but  whether  he 
crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  Jisr  Benat  Yakuh  above 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  or  at  the  Jisr  Mejan*ia 
below  it,  he  would  equally  pass  by  both  Scythopolis 
and  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  distance  of  Salem  (at  least  oii;htr 
miles  from  Uie  probable  poaitjon  of  Sodom)  makes  it 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Sodom  can  have 
advanced  so  for  to  meet  Abram,  adds  its  weight  to 
the  statement  that  the  meeting  took  place  after 
Abram  had  returned — not  during  his  return — and 
is  thus  so  fiir  in  favour  of  Salem  being  Jerusalem. 

3.  Professor  Ewald  {Qeschichte,  i.  410  nofc 
pronounces  that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  further 
side  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to 
Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same  time  John  iii.  23,  but 
the  writer  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  any 
authority  for  this,  or  any  notice  of  the  existence  of 
the  name  in  that  direction  either  in  former  or 
recent  times. 

4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolemus,  a  vrnier 
known  only  through  fi'agments  preserved  in  the 
Praeparatio  Evangelica  of  Ensebius  (ix.  17),  diflfei^ 
in  some  important  points  from  the  Biblical  account. 
According  to  this  the  meeting  took  place  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  city  Argarizin,  whidi  is  interpreted 
by  Eupolemus  to  mean  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Most 
•High,"  Argarizin*  is  of  course  har  Gcrizzim, 
Mount  Gerizim.  The  source  of  the  tradition  is, 
therefore,  probably  Samaritan,  since  the  encounter 
of  Abram  and  Melchizedek  is  one  of  the  events  to 
which  the  Samaritans  lay  claini  for  Mount  Gerizim. 
But  it  may  also  proceed  from  the  identification  of 
Salem  with  Shechem,  which  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Gerizim  would  easily  be  confouiuled  with  the  moun- 
tain itself.    [See  Shalem.] 

5.  A  Salem  is  mentioned  in  Judith  iv.  4;  .imong 
the  places  which  were  seized  and  fortified  by  the 
Jews  on  the  approach  of  Holofemes.  •*  The  vallej 
of  Salem,"  as  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  (t^i'  ah\iva 
2aA^^),  is  possibly,  as  Reland  has  ingeniously  sug- 
gested {Pal.  "  Salem,"  p.  977),  a  corruption  of  tls 
avKS>va  tis  SoA^/ia — "into  tlie  plain  io  Salem." 
If  AuXciv  is  hei^,  aeconling  to  frequent  us:ige,  lh>' 
Jordan*  valley,  then  the  Salem  referred  to  nui>t 

*  Pliny  oiics  nearly  the  some  form— Argarb  (Zf.  3 
V.  14). 

'  Avku¥  Is  commonly  employed  In  Palestine  iopop-apby 
Tor  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  (see  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, Onoiwutioont  "  Aulon  ").  But  in  the  Book  of  Jnditb 
it  Is  used  with  much  less  precision  in  the  general  sense  of  ^ 
valley  or  plain. 
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'■Tinlj  be  thai  meDtiooed  by  Jerome,  and  already 
lacjoed.  But  in  this  possnge  it  may  be  with  equal 
prv.<bkbility  the  broad  plain  of  the  Mftkhna  which 
viTTtchn  from  £l»l  and  Gerizim  on  the  one  hand, 
'jc  the  hills  on  which  Saiim  stands  on  the  other, 
vhid:  is  8aid  to  be  still  called  the  **  pliun  of 
\'.i!m'*'  (Pon«r,  Handbook^  340  a),  and  through 
v':uch  nms  the  <xntral  north  road  of  the  country. 
<>,  as  is  perhaps  still  more  likely,  it  rafers  to 
asocher  Solan  near  Ztrin  (Jezreel),  and  to  the 
y^  which  rons  np  between  those  two  places,  as 
hr  as  Jentiij  and  which  lay  directly  in  the  route 
of  the  Assyrian  army.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
riat  the  inraders  reached  as  &r  into  the  interior 
A  the  country  aa  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna.  And 
iH<»  ether  places  enumerated  in  the  verse  seem,  as 
<sr  je  they  can  be  recognized,  to  be  points  which 
cas.'d«d  the  main  approaches  to  the  interior  (one  of 
'.V  chkf  of  which  was  by  Jezreel  and  Engannim), 
'-•t  towns  in  the  interior  itself,  like  Shechero  or  the 
^\<fm  near  it. 

2.  (DW:  ir  ^Iph^i^i  in  pacet)^  Ps.  hxvi.  2. 

It  ieaa<  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  thatT  Salem  is 
-••^  emjJoyed  for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as  a  mere 

:  '••  eriation  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poetry, 
£  :  foint  the  allusion  to  the  peace  {salem)  which 
•  I*  city  enjoyed  through  the  protection  of  God,  or 
wrfthiT,  after  a  well-lmown  habit  of  poets,^  it  \s 
*c  jstiqae  nanoe  preferred  to  the  more  raodem  and 
'unilar  one,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  The 
.  rw  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  commentators, 
1  A  It  is  groonded  on  their  belief  that  the  Salem  of 
Meiduzedek  was  the  dty  which  afterwards  became 
Jfnj«iakm.  This  is  to  beg  the  question.  See  a  re- 
'aarbhle  passage  in  Geiger's  Urschnfi,  &c.,  74-6. 
Tt£  antithesis  in  verse  1  betweeen  **  Judah  '*  and 
"•  Isnei,**  would  seem  to  imply  that  some  sacred 
;  :oe  in  the  northern  kingdom  is  being  contrasted 
iritii  Zion,  the  sanctuary  of  the  south.  And  if  there 
«rrc  b  the  Bible  any  sanction  to  the  identification 
':  '^aJeni  with  Shediem  (noticed  above),  the  passage 
r  ^t  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  continued  it?la- 
t'Q  (tf'  God  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  But  there 
1-  Lo  motenals  even  for  a  conjecture  on  the  point. 
?-•  w  the  saxKtuary,  however,  being  named  in  tl»e 

-■?  Hkanber  of  the  verse,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
•^■TD,  if  Jerusalem,  must  denote  the  secular  pai-t 
'-  the  city — a  distinction  which  has  been  already 
sfWed  [vol.  i.  1026]  as  frequently  occurring  and 
^piied  in  the  Pnalms  and  Prophecies.  [G.] 

BAXm  (2aAc(M  ;  Alex.  SoAXet^ :  Salim). 
>  :-ane  named  (John  iii.  23)  to  denote  the  situation 
■ '  AOitiii,  the  Kvne  of  St.  John's  last  baptisms — Salim 
*i;  the  well-known  town  or  spot,  and  Anion  a 
',-■4**  of  foontains,  or  other  water,  near  it.  There 
1  S"  ^atODent  in  the  narrative  itself  fixing  the 
-t.3t:ijQ  of  Solim,  and  the  only  diiect  testimony 
*"  [tf)s«esi  is  that  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 

•  ♦£  «]Crm  unhesitatingly  [Onom*  "  Aenon")  that 
■  •-isted  in  their  day  near  the  Jordan,  eight  Ho' 
^'Z  miles  sonth  of  Scythopolis.      Jerome  adds 

&!«r  *'  Salem  '*)  that  its  name  was  then  Salumias. 
iWrjent  {£p.  ad  Evanjeltun,  §7,  8)  he  states 

'  Tbr  wrtter  ooold  not  succeed  (In  1861)  In  eiiciUng 

• :  jjae  Ux  vaj  part  of  the  plain.    The  name,  given  in 

•.  .^^  u,  repeated  questknu,  for  the  Eastern  brunch  or 

t  '4  U^  Mtiiekma  was  alwasns  H'ady  SajOa. 

(  I'hK  above  to  ibe  muling  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  the 

*  •aCi^aa  Ftelter.**    But  In  the  Liber  Ptabnorum  juxta 
-«<t'c«caa  oenid/Mi^  in  thc  Divina  BibHoOuca  included 
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that  it  was  identical  witli  the  Salem  of  Melchi' 
zedek. 

Vaiious  attempts  have  been  more  recently  made 
to  determine  the  locality  of  this  interesting  spot. 

1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  Test,  ad  loc.)  propose 
Shilhim  and  Ain,  in  the  arid  countiy  far  in  the 
south  of  Judaea,  entii'ely  out  of  the  circle  of  asso- 
ciations of  St.  John  or  our  Lord.  Others  identify 
it  with  the  Sylalim  of  1  Sam.  ix.  4,  but  this  latter 
place  is  itself  unknown,  and  the  name  in  Hebrew 
contains  y,  to  correspond  with  which  the  name  in 
St.  John  should  be  ^eya^tifi  or  2aaAc(fi. 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the  modem  village  of 
Saitm,  thi-ee  miles  E.  of  Xablus  (2?.  i?.  iii.  ii33), 
but  this  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  St.  John's 
ministrations,  and  is  too  near  the  Samaritans ;  and 
although  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
vill^  contains  "  two  sources  of  living  water " 
(•6.  298),  yet  this  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
abundance  of  deep  water  implied  in  the  naiTative. 
A  writer  in  the  Colonial  €h.  Chron.,  No.  cxxvi. 
464,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson, 
was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of  Sulim 
**  named  Ain-un,  with  a  copious  stream  of  >vater." 
The  district  east  of  Snlim  is  a  blank  in  the  maps. 
Vanun  lies  about  1^  hour  S.E.  of  Solim,  but  thiv 
can  hardly  be  the  place  intended ;  nod  in  th 
description  of  Van  de  Velde,  who  visited  it  (ii.  303) 
no  stream  or  spring  is  mentioned. 

3.  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  &c.,  664)  is  filled  with  an 
**  assured  conviction  "  that  Salim  is  to  ne  found  in 
Wady  Seleim,  and  Aenon  in  the  copious  springs 
ofAinFarah  (i6.  559),  among  the  deep  and  in- 
tricate ravines  some  live  miles  N.E.  of  Jerusalem. 
This  ceilainly  has  the  name  in  its  favour,  and,  if 
the  glowing  description  and  pictorial  woodcut  of 
Dr.  Barclay  may  be  trusted — has  water  enough, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  pui-pose. 

4.  The  name  of  Salim  has  been  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  {Syr,  ^  Pal.  ii.  345,  6)  in  a 
position  exactly  in  accoi-d^mce  with  the  notice  of  Eu- 
sebius, viz.  six  English  miles  south  of  Beis&n,  and 
two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  northern  base 
of  Tell  RedghaJi  is  a  site  of  ruins,  and  near  it  a 
Mussulman  tomb,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Sheykh  Salim  (see  also  Memoir,  345).  Dr.  Robin- 
son (iii.  333)  complains  that  the  name  is  attached 
only  to  a  Mussulman  sanctuaiy,  and  also  that  no 
ruins  of  any  extent  are  to  be  found  on  the  spot ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  first  objection,  even  Dr.  Robinson 
does  not  dispute  that  the  name  is  thei'e,  and  that 
the  locality  is  in  the  closest  agreement  with  the 
notice  of  Eusebius.  As  to  the  second  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  point  to  Kef r- Saba,  where  a  town  (Au- 
tipatris),  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jeinisalem  was  of  great  size  and  extensively 
foiiified,  has  absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of 
St.  John  has  been  examined  in  a  former  port  of  this 
work,  and  it  has  been  shown  with  great  probability 
that  his  progress  was  from  soutJi  to  north,  and  that 
the  scene  of  his  last  baptisms  wsis  not  tax  distant 
from  the  spot  indicated  by  Eusebius,  and  now  re- 
covered by  Mr.  V^an  de  Velde.  [Jordan,  vol.  i. 
p.  1128.]  SoUim  fulfill  also  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  name  of  Aenon   (springs),   and  the  direct 


in  the  Benedictine  Edition  of  Jerome's  works,  the  reading 
\&  Salem. 

^  The  Arab  poets  are  said  to  use  the  same  abbrcvUtion 
(Ocsenins,  Thes.  1422  &).  The  preference  of  an  archaic  \o 
a  modem  name  will  sorpri^e  no  student  of  poetry.  Few 
things  arc  of  more  constant  occurrcuoe. 
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Btatement  of  the  text,  that  the  place  contained 
abandanoe  of  ¥rater.  **  The  brook  of  Wady  Chusneh 
i-uns  cloM  to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gashes  out 
beside  the  Weiyf  and  ri volets  wind  about  in  all 
directions.  ...  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  ooold  it 
BO  truly  be  said,  *  Here  is  much  water'"  (Syr,  ^ 
Pal,  ii.  346). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Reland  (Pa^««<tna, 
978)  ^t  Salim  was  the  native  place  of  Simon 
Zelotes.  This  in  itself  seems  to  imply  that  its  po- 
sition was,  at  the  date  of  the  tradition,  believed  to 
be  neai'er  to  Galilee  than  to  Judaea.  [G.] 

SALLA'I  (*W,  in  pause  »^D:   ISt?^/;  Alex. 

2i}\c(:  SelUA),  1.  A  Benjamite,  who  with  928 
of  his  tribe  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

2.  (So^ot.)  The  head  of  one  of  the  courses  of 
priests  who  went  up  fi-om  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  20).     In  Neh.  xii.  7  he  is  called  Sallu. 

SAL'LTJ  oVd:  2aX«$/i,  2i}Ai&;  Alex.  So^if 
in  1  Chr.:  Sahy  Sellum),  1.  The  son  of  Me- 
shullam,  a  Benjamite  who  returned  and  settled  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  7 ;  Neh. 
xi.  7). 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex.  SoAovot:  Sellum.) 
The  head  of  one  of  the  courses  of  pnests  who 
returned  with  Zembbabel  (Neh.  xii.  7).  Called 
also  Sallai. 

SALLtJ'MUS  (2aXovA<o9 ;  Alex.  SoXXov/ios : 
Salumus),  Shallux  (1  Esd.  ix.  25;  comp.  Kzr. 
X.  24). 

SAL'MA,  or  SAL'MON  (HO^b,  KD^b,  or 

flD/b:  XakfjL^y;  Alex.   XaK/xdy^  but  "XaXMit^v 

both  MSS.  in  Ruth  iv. :  Salmon).  Son  of  Nahshon, 
the  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  father  of 
Boa2,  the  husband  of  Ruth.  Salmon's  age  is  dis- 
tinctly marlced  by  that  of  his  fitther  Nahshon,  and 
with  this  agrees  the  statement  in  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54, 
that  he  was  of  the  sons  of  Caleb,  and  the  &thei-,  or 
head  man  of  Bethlehem-Ephi-atah,  a  town  which 
seems  to  have  been  within  the  tenitory  of  Caleb 
(1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51).  [Ephratah  ;  Bethlehem.] 
On  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
Salmon  took  Rahab  of  Jericho  to  be  his  wife,  and 
from  this  union  sprang  the  Christ.  [Rahab.] 
From  the  circumstance  of  Salmon  having  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  as  well  as  from 
his  being  the  first  proprietor  of  Bethlehem,  where 
his  family  continued  so  many  centuries,  perhaps  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian  (Euseb.  Eccles,  Hist.  ii.  20). 
he  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  house  of  David. 
Besides  Bethlehem,  the  Netophathites,  the  house  of 
Joab,  the  Zorites,  and  several  other  families,  looked 
to  Salmon  as  their  head  (1  Chr.  ii.  54,  55). 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  Salmon  have 
caused  some  perplexity.  One,  the  variation  in  the 
orthography  of  his  name.  The  other,  an  apparent 
variation  in  his  genealogy. 

As  regards  tiie  first,  the  variation  in   proper 

*  Eusebins  {Chron.  Canon,  lib.  1. 23)  has  no  miogiving 
as  to  the  identity  of  Salma. 

b  See  a  woric  by  Beuss,  Der  adU  vnd  mduigtU  Psalm, 
etn  DenkmaltaegetUcker  Noth  und  JCimit. nt ^rentwuer 
ganaen  Zwtft,  Jena,  1851.  Independently  of  its  numy 
obacnre  allosiona,  the  68th  Psalm  conUlns  thirteen  airaJ^ 
Xcyo^cva,  Including  ^/^H.  It  may  be  observed  that 
this  word  is  scarcely,  as'Oesenius  suggests,  analc^ns  to 
V'SpTi,  DHKn.  Hiphils  of  colour;  for  these  words  have 
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names  (whether  caused  by  the  floctnatioos  of 
copyists,  or  whetiier  they  existed  in  practice,  and 
were  fiivouied  by  the  significanoe  of  the  names),  is 
so  extremely  common,  Uiat  such  slight  differences 
as  those  in  the  three  forms  of  this  name  are  scarcely 
worth  noticing.  Compare  e.  g.  the  different  forms 
of  the  name  Shimea,  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  9 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  13 :  or  cfSimm 
Peter,  in  Luke  v.'  4,  &c. ;  Acts  xv.  14.  See  other 
examples  in  Hervey^s  Qeneal,  </  our  Lordy  ch.  vi. 
and  x.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  variation  from 
Salma  to  Salmon  takes  place  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  vix.,  Ruth  iv.  20,  21,  where  the  notion  of 
two  different  persons  being  meant,  though  in  some 
degree  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kcnnicott 
{Distert,  i.  p.  184,  543),  is  not  worth  reiuting.* 
As  regards  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54,  his  con- 
nection with  Bethlehem  identifies  him  with  the  son 
of  Nahshon,  and  the  change  of  the  final  SI  into  K 
belongs  doubtless  to  the  late  date  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles.  The  name  is  so  written  also  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  11.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  sole  reason  fer 
endeavouring  to  make  two  persons  out  of  Salma  and 
Sahnon,  Is  the  wish  to  lengthen  the  line  betweeo 
Salma  and  David,  in  orda  to  meet  the  &lfle  chro- 
nology of  those  times. 

The  variation  in  Salma  s  genealogy,  which  has 
induced  some  to  think  that  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii. 
51,  54  is  a  different  person  from  the  Salma  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  11,  is  moi«  apparent  than  real.  It  arises 
fi*om  the  circumstance  that  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
which  was  Salmon's  inheritance,  was  part  of  the 
tenitory  of  Caleb,  the  grandson  of  Ephratah ;  aod 
this  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sons  of 
Caleb.  But  it  is  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
the  language  of  such  topogi^iphical  genealogies  to 
suppose  that  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  Salma 
was  the  literal  son  of  Caleb.  Mention  is  made  d 
Salma  only  in  Ruth  iv.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  11,  51, 
54 ;  Matt.  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32.  The  qnestioos 
of  his  age  and  identity  ai-e  discussed  in  the  Geneal. 
cf  our  Lord,  ch.  iv.  and  ix. ;  Jackson,  Chrm. 
Antiq.  i.  171 ;  Hales,  Analysis,  iii.  44;  Burrimc- 
ton,  Geneal.  i.  189 ;  Dr.  Mill,  Vindic.  ofourlord^t 
fftfwo/.  123,  &c  [A.C.H.] 

SALMANA'SAB  iSalmanasar),  Shauuh- 
E8ER,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Esd.  xiii.  40). 

SALTtfONdto^X:  ^4\tmyi  Salmon,  Juig- 

ix.  48).  The  name  of  a  hill  near  Shechem,  on  which 
Abimelech  and  his  followers  cut  down  the  bough* 
with  which  they  set  the  tower  of  Shechem  on  fire 
Its  exact  position  is  not  known. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  hill  is  mentioned 
in  a  verse  of  perhaps  the  most  difBcult  of  all  the 
Psalms »»  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14);  and  this  is  probable, 
though  the  passage  i^  peculiarly  difficulty  and  the 
precise  allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  hojie- 
lesslv  lost.  Commentators  differ  from  each  other ; 
and  Filrst,  within  176  pages  of  his  ffandwlirieH)ucIi, 

differs  from  himself  (see  3^  and  pO^  V).   Indeed, 

a  signification  of  oolonr  in  KaL  The  really  analogous 
woid  la  *1^ppn,  "be  makea  it  nln,'*  whldi  bean  ae 
aame  lelaUon  to  TOO,  "rain,"  whicb  J^^Jpn  bear* to 
y>^,  "  snow."  Owing,  probably,  to  Hebrew  rellgjow 
ooncepttOQS  of  natural  phenomena,  no  instance  ccca»  of 
TDDH  nacd  as  a  neater  in  the  sense  of  *  it  nita'" 

•     ■      ■ 
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«^  «u  (fiittnguislied  modern  commentatoi'v — De 
Weiti,  Eitag,  Ewald,  HeDgstenlwi'g,  Delitzsch,  and 
Hop^ — no  two  gire  distinctly  the  same  meaning ; 
az&d  Hr«  KeUe,  in  his  admirable  Version  of  the 
PsabnSy  gives  a  tnmslatioQ  which,  tboagh  poetical, 
a:'  vas  to  be  expected,  differs  fropa  any  one  of  those 
sus;;:«sted  hj  these  ax  scholars.  This  is  sot  the 
[lace  for  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  passage. 
It  mij  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  literal  trans- 

Intka  of  the  words  PD^VS  a^JTH  is   «  Thou 

cakest  it  snow,"  or  "  It  snows,"  with  liberty  to  use 
tbe  word  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  tense. 
A^  notwithstanding  ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies 
lo  'satis&ctorj  meaning,  recourse  is  had  to  a  tians- 
'at;4«  of  doubtful  validity,  **Thou  makest  it  white 
i!>  j&^w,**  or  "  It  is  white  as  snow" — words  to 
vh^  vsrioos  metaphorical  meanings  have  been 
JttnlmtaL  The  allnsioQ  which,  through  the  Lexi- 
<*'«  of  Geienius,  k  most  generally  i*eceived,  is  tliat 
tde  vords  refer  to  the  ground  being  snow-white 
vith  bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Canaanite  kings; 
a^*!  thh  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  will  admit 
the  seareely  permissible  meaning,  *'  white  as  snow," 
aai  vho  cunot  rest  satisfied  without  attaching 
Mxat  definite  agniiication  to  the  passage.  At  the 
az3e  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  figure 
U  i  very  harsh  one  ;  and  that  it  is  not  really 
p-^tiiWd  by  paaages  quoted  in  illustration  of  it 
i>cca  Latin  ^a-qtM^l  writers,  such  as,  **  campique 
-j^sates  onbas  albent "  (Virg.  Aen,  xii.  36), 
airl^bumanis  ossibiis  albet  humus"  (Ovid,  Fast, 
i.  W-H  ,  for  in  these  cases  the  woi-d  "bones"  is 
vtxsa^lj  used  in  the  text,  and  is  not  left  to  be 
i>ppli«i  by  the  imagination.  Gi^anted,  however, 
t^'4  an  allusion  is  made  to  bones  of  the  slain, 
t£T.-e  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whetlier 
>Jd«i  was  mentioned  simply  because  it  had  been 
t-tf  bultle^pround  in  some  gieat  defeat  of  the  Ca- 
ssaniti&h  kings,  or  whether  it  is  only  introduced  as 
ji  image  of  snowy  whiteness.  And  of  these  two 
urpluirtioDa,  the  first  would  be  on  the  whole  most 
f  r>babie ;  for  Salmon  cannot  have  been  a  very  high 
DtiCQtain,  as  the  highest  mountains  near  Shechem 
ir*  £lal  and  Geiizim,  and  of  these  Ebal,  the  highest 
-'f  the  two,  is  only  1028  feet  higher  than  the  city 
-^  £b%l,  p.  470 ;  and  Robinson's  Geseniua,  895  a). 
h'li  pncrt  had  desired  to  use  the  image  of  a  snowy 
DO  intain,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  select 
Hr^mtiQ,  whi^  is  visible  from  the  eastern  brow  of 
>*ri^m,  m  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
v.th  perpetual  snow.  Still  it  is  not  meant  that 
: '.:?  cjrcuniiitaooe  by  itself  would  be  conclusive ;  for 
'•  '■n-  may  have  been  particular  associations  in  the 
=<i:J  of  6»  poet,  unknown  to  us,  which  led  him  to 
,>H^  Salmon. 

la  despair  of  understanding  the  allusion  to  Salmon, 
<-'33r  suppose  that  Salmdn,  i.  e.  Tki/rn^,  is  not  a 
f.~>{w>r  name  in  this  passage,  but  merely  signifies 
"  UruMGKs  ;**  and  this  interpretation,  supported  by 
~  ■  Targum,  though  opposed  to  the  Septuagint,  has 
>'-ri  adopted  by  Ewald,  and  in  the  first  state- 
T«f«t  in  ho  Ledoon  is  admitted  by  Fiirst.  Since 
't  l/m  signifies  **  shade,"  this  is  a  bore  etymo- 
•  ^kal  poaabili^.  But  no  such  word  as  tsalm&n 
ffrnn  ebcwbere  in  the  Hebrew  buiguage;  while 
t:rf>T«  are  several  other  words  for  darkness,  in 
1  iS^«nt  degreoi  of  meaning,  such  as  the  ordinary 
•t  nd  -fioahei^  <9>AW,  aph^lah,  and  *araphel. 

I'Dlesft  the  paasage  is  given  up  as  corrupt,  it 
•«*Ds  QKM«  in  acDoc^noe  with  reason  to  admit  that 
'ii^'C  was  some  allusion  present  to  the  poet's  mind. 
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the  key  to  which  is  now  lost;  and  this  ought  not  to 
sui-prise  any  sdiolar  who  reflects  how  many  allu- 
sions there  are  in  Greek  poets — ^in  Pindar,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  Aristophanes — which  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible  to  us  now,  were  it  not  for  the  nota 
of  Greek  scholiasts.  To  these  notes  there  is  nothing 
exactly  anal<^us  in  Hebrew  literature ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  some  such  assistance,  it  is  unavoidable 
that  there  should  be  several  passages  in  the  O.  T. 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  we  must  be  content 
to  remain  ignorant.  [£.  T.] 

SALIION  the  fatherof  Booz  (Ruth  iv.  20,  21 ; 
Matt.  i.  4,  5;  Luke  iii.  32).     [Salma.] 

SALM0'KE(2aX^uiSn}:  Salmcme).  The  East 
point  of  the  island  of  Crete.  In  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  this  promontory  is  mentioned 
in  such  a  way  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  as  to  afford  a  curious 
illustration  both  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancients 
and  of  the  minute  aocumcy  of  St,  Luke's  naiTative. 
We  gather  frftm  othor  ciix^mstanoes  of  the  voyage 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  N.W.  (^var- 
riovs,  ver.  4;  /SpoBinrXooDi^cs,  ve*  7).  [See 
Myra.]  We  ai'e  then  told  that  the  ship,  on 
making  Cnidus,  could  not,  by  reason  of  the  wind, 
hold  on  her  course,  which  was  past  the  south  point 
of  Greece,  W.  by  S.  She  did,  however,  just  fetch 
Gnpe  Salmone,  which  bears  S.W.  by  S.  from  Cnidus. 
Now  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  she  could 
have  made  good  a  course  of  less  than  seven  points 
from  the  wind  [Ship]:  and,  starting  from  this 
assumption,  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  wind  must  have  been  between  N.N.W. 
and  W.N.W.  Thus  what  Paley  would  have  called 
an  **  undesigned  coincidence  "  is  elicited  by  a  cross- 
examination  of  the  naii'ative.  This  ingenious  ai}^- 
ment  is  due  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Joi*danhill  (  Vby.  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  73,  74,  2nd  ed.),  and 
from  him  it  is  quoted  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
{Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  393,  2nd  ed.).  To 
these  books  we  must  refer  for  fuller  details.  We  may 
just  add  that  the  ship  had  had  the  advantages  of  a 
weather  shore,  smooth  water,  and  a  fiivouring  cur- 
rent, before  I'eaching  Cnidus,  and  that  by  mnning 
down  to  Cape  Salmone  the  sailore  obtained  similar 
advantages  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  &r  as  Fair 
Havens,  near  Lasaea.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SA'LOM  {lah^fi:  Sahm).  The  Greek  foim 
1.  of  Shallum,  the  father  of  Hilkiah  (Bai-.  i.  7). 
[SiiALLDM.]  2.  (Salomus)  of  Salu  the  fiither  of 
Zimri  (1  Mace.  ii.  26).    [Salu.] 

SALO'ME  (SoXc^^Tf :  Salome),  1.  The  wife  of 
Zebedee,  as  appeal's  from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii. 
56  with  Mark  xv.  40.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of 
many  modem  critics  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  John  xix.  25.  The  words  admit,  however, 
of  another  and  hitherto  generally  i-eceived  explana- 
tion, according  to  which  they  refer  to  the  "  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas"  immediately  aflenvards  men- 
tioned. In  behalf  of  the  fonner  view,  it  may  be 
urged  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  arising  out 
of  two  sisters  having  the  same  name — that  it  har- 
monises John's  narrative  with  those  of  Matthew 
and  Mark — ^that  this  circuitous  manner  of  describing 
his  own  mother  is  in  character  with  St  John's 
manner  of  describing  himself — ^that  the  absence  of 
any  connecting  link  between  the  second  and  thii-d 
designations  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  four  are  arranged  in  two  distinct  couplets 
—and,  lastly,  that  the  Peshito,  the  Persian,  and  the 
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Aethiopic  Tenions  mai'k  the  distiiiction  between  the 
second  and  third  by  interpolating  a  ooojunction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ni^^  that  the  difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  name  may  be  disposed  of  by 
assuming  a  douUe  marrisge  €/k  the  part  of  the 
father — that  there  is  no  necessity  to  harmonise 
John  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  for  that  the  time 
and  the  place  in  which  the  gi'oups  are  noticed  differ 
uiaterinlly — that  the  languid  addressed  to  Jchn, 
^  Behold  thy  motlier  I  *'  favoors  the  idea  of  the 
absence  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  natand 
mother — and  that  the  varying  traditimis*  carrent  in 
the  eai'ly  Chui'ch  as  to  Salome's  parents,  worthless 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a  negative  testi- 
mony against  the  idea  of  her  being  i-elated  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  Altogether  we  can  hardly  regard 
the  point  as  settled,  though  the  weight  of  modem 
criticism  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  view 
(see  Wieseler,  Shtd.  u.  Krit,  1840,  p.  648).  The 
only  events  recorded  of  Salome  are  |hat  she  pre- 
ferred a  request  on  behalf  of  her  two  sons  for  seats 
of  honour  ii^the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  zz.  20), 
that  she  attended  at  the  cruciftzion  of  Jesus  (Mark 
zv.  40),  and  that  she  visited  his  sepulchre  (Mark 
zvi.  1).  She  is  mentioned  by  name  only  on  the 
two  latter  occasions. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Herodins  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Herod  Philip  (Joseph.  Ant.  zviii.  5,  §4).  She 
is  the  '*  daughter  of  Herodias "  noticed  in  Matt, 
ziv.  6  as  dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as  pro- 
curing at  her  mother's  instigation  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist.  She  married  in  the  first  place  Philip 
the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle,  and 
5econdly  Aristobulus,  the  king  of  Chalcis.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SALT  (npD :  B\s :  sal).    Indispensable  as  salt 

is  to  ourselves,  it  was  even  more  sn  to  the  Hebi'ews, 
being  to  them  not  only  an  appetizing  condiment  in 
the  food  both  of  man  TJob  vi.  6)  and  beast  (Is. 
zzx.  24,  see  margin),  and  a  most  valuable  antidote 
to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  on  animal 
food,  but  also  entering  largely  into  their  religious 
services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  various  offer- 
ings presented  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.  13).  They 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  and  ready  supply  of  it 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  may 
have  been  situated  the  Valley  of  Salt  (2  Sam.  viii. 
13),  in  proximity  to  the  mountain  of  fossil  salt 
which  Robinson  (Besearches,  ii.  108)  describes  as 
five  miles  in  length,  and  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
salt  in  the  sea  itself.  Here  were  the  saltpits  (Zeph. 
ii.  0),  probably  formed  in  the  mai*shes  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  completely 
coated  with  salt,  deposited  peiiodically  by  the  rising 
of  the  waters;  and  here  also  were  the  successive 
pillars  of  salt  which  tradition  has  from  time  to 
time  identified  with  Lot's  wife  (Wisd.  x.  7 ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  i.  11,  §4).  [Sea,  the  Salt..]  Salt 
might  also  be  proaired  fmm  the  Mediteriimean 
Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phoenicians  would 
naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for  saltini:^ 
fish  (Neh.  ziii.  16)  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Jews  app^r  to  have  distinguished  between  rock- 
salt  and  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as 
the  Talmudists  partiailnrize  one  jij»ecies  (probably 
the  latter)  as  the  ''salt  of  Sodom"  (Cai-pzov, 
Appar.  p.  718).  The  notion  thstt  this  expression 
means  bitumen  rests  on  no  foundation.  The  salt- 
pits  formed  an  impoiiant  source  of  rc^-enne  to  the 
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rulere  of  the  country  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  4,  §9\ 
and  Antiochua  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on  Jou- 
salem  by  presenting  the  city  with  375  bushels  of 
s<ilt  for  the  Temple  service  {^Ant.  xii.  3,  §3).  In 
addition  to  the  uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the 
inferior  sorts  were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil, 
or  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v. 
1 3 ;  Luke  xiv.  35).  Too  large  an  admixture,  how- 
ever, was  held  to  produce  sterility,  as  exemplified 
on  the  shores  of  ^e  Dead  Sea  (Deut.  xxix.  23; 
Zeph.  ii.  9) :  hence  a  "  salt"  land  was  synonymous 
with  barrenness  (Job  xxxix.  6,  see  margin;  Jer. 
xvii.  6  ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §2,  kkfivp^tis 
ical  Ikyovoi) ;  and  hence  also  arose  the  custom  of 
sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  of  a  destroyed  city 
(Judg.  iz.  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  bv 
exposure  to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue  (jtmpatfBf,  Matt. 
V.  13)  and  become  saltless  (AyaA.oir,  Mark  ix.  50). 
The  same  fact  is  implied  in  the  expressions  of  Pliny, 
sal  mers  (xxxi.  39),  sal  tabescere  (xxxi.  44) ;  and 
Maundrell  (Early  Travels^  p.  512,  Bohn)  assei-ts 
that  he  f<>nnd  the  surface  of  a  salt  rock  in  this  con- 
dition. The  associations  connected  with  salt  in 
Eastern  countries  are  impoilant.  As  one  of  the 
most  essential  articles  of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospi- 
tality; as  an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity,  and 
purity.  Hence  the  ezpiession,  *'  covenant  of  salt " 
(Lev.  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  as 
betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance  between  friend5 ; 
and  again  the  expression,  '*  salted  with  the  salt  of 
the  palace"  (Ezr.  iv.  14),  not  necessarily  meaning 
that  they  had  "  maintenance  from  the  palace,'*  as 
the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  that  they  vren  bound  by 
sacred  obligations  of  fidelity  to  the  king.  So  in  the 
present  day,  **  to  eat  bread  and  salt  together "  U 
an  expression  for  a  league  of  mutual  amity  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  i.  232) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Persian  term  for  ti-aitor  is  nemekharam^  **  fatUiless 
to  salt"  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  790).  It  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  en- 
joined on  the  Israelites  in  their  offeiings  to  God; 
for  in  the  first  instance  it  was  specifically  ordered 
for  the  meat-offering  (Lev.  ii.  13),  which  consisted 
mainly  of  flour,  and  therefore  was  not  liable  to  cor- 
ruption. The  exten«on  of  its  use  to  burnt  sacri- 
fices was  a  later  addition  (Ez.  xliii.  24;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  9,  §1),  in  the  spirit  of  the  general  injunc- 
tion at  the  close  of  Lev.  ii.  13.  Similarly  the 
heathens  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with  salted 
barley-meal,  the  Gi'eekswith  their  <AXox^^  (Uom. 
II.  i.  449),  the  Romans  with  their  mola  salsa  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  200)  or  their  salsae  f ruffes  (Virg.  Aen, 
ii.  133).  It  may  of  course  be  assumed  that  in  all 
of  these  cases  salt  was  added  as  a  condiment ;  but 
the  strictness  with  which  the  rule  was  adhered  to>— 
no  sacrifice  being  ofi'ered  without  salt  (Plin.  xxxi. 
41),  and  still  more  the  probable,  though  perhaps 
doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense  ( Ex.  xxx.  3r>, 
where  the  word  rendered  "tempeied  together"  is 
by  some  understood  as  "  salted") — Pleads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  symbolical  force  attac})e«l 
to  its  use.  Our  Loixi  refers  to  the  sacrificial  use 
of  salt  in  Mark  ix.  49, 50,  though  some  of  the  other 
assodations  may  also  be  implied.  The  purifying 
property  of  salt,  as  opposed  to  corruption,  led  to  its 
selection  as  the  outward  sign  in  Elisha's  miracle 
(2  K.  ii.  20,  21),  and  is  al*o  developed  in  the  N.  T. 


acconltng  to  another,  the  wife  of  Joseph  (Niceph.  //.  A 
U.  3). 
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(Matt.  r.  13 ;  Col.  it.  6).  The  ca«tom  of  rubbing 
xfiuiit  with  alt  (Ez.  xvi.  4)  originated  in  sani- 
tanr  oasideratioaBv  but  received  also  a  symbolical 
aeuaag.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SALT,  CITY  OP  (n^Om^y :  at  w6\fis 
loSwr ;  Alex,  at  voXis  aX«y :  ctvitas  ScUis). 
TW  nftb  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the 
**  wikJemess"  (Josh.  xv.  62).  Its  proximity  to  En- 
r>^ii,  and  the  name  itfself,  aeem  to  point  to  its  being 
>  :saled  dose  to  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neighbour- 
L'«d  of  the  Salt-sea.  .  Dr.  Kobinson  (B.  H.  ii.  109) 
njTesaes  his  belief  that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the 
f  liin  at  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which  he  would 
.  ratify  with  the  Valley  of  Salt.  This,  though 
;«i!Kqkly  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
LXX.,  *'  the  cities  of  Sodom,"  is  at  present  a  mere 
oc«jectare,  since  no  ti-ace  of  the  name  or  the  dty  has 
v«t  been  disoorered  in  that  position.  On  the  other 
luii,  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (Syr.  4r  Pal,  ii.  99,  Memoir, 
111,  and  Map)  mentions  a  Nahr  Maleh  which  he 
\asted  m  his  route  fVom  Wady  el-Rmaii  to  Sebbeh, 
tiie  name  of  which  (though  the  orthography  is  not 
<:«rtiun)  may  be  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  the 
Helrev.  It  is  one  of  four  ravines  which  unite  to 
f-  na  the  Wady  el  Bedtm,  Another  of  the  four,  W. 
'XmTfh  [Syr.  4r  P.  ii.  99 ;  Memoir,  1 1 1 ,  Map),  recals 
tb--  name  of  Gomorrah,  to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it 
-*  Terr  similar.  [G.] 

SALT.  VALLEY  OF  (H^D  K^Jj,  but  twice 

v.th  the  artick,   n^SH  'j[ :  f«3«A^M,  rc/icA^a, 

t»iA^,  and  ^dpay^,  rAv  oAwi';  Alex.  riifuiXa, 
Toiiuka :  Vailis  ScUinarurn).  A  certain  valley,  or 
>■  haps  more  accurately  a  **  ravine,*  the  Hebrew 
« >r<i  Ge  appearing  to  bear  that  signification — ^in 
"^"-kh  occurred  two  memorable  victories  of  the 
I'rv.ite  arms. 

1.  That  of  Darid  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam. 
ni.  H;  1  Chr.  i%-iii.  12).  It  appears  to  have 
'^loeriiateiy  followed  his  Syrian  campaign,  and 
~'s  itself  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  great  Edomite 
Tar  of  extennination.*  The  battle  in  the  Valley 
f  Mil  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  Abishai 
\  Chi.  iviii.  12),  but  David  and  Joab  were  both 
^r^^at  in  person  at  the  battle  and  in  the  pursuit 
^1  campaign  which  followed ;  and  Joab  was  left; 
>''ii:Ml  lor  six  months  to  consummate  the  doom 
"^i^e  croquered  country  (I  K.  xi.  15,  16 ;  Ps.  Ix. 
^  t>).    The  number  of  Edomites  slain  in  the  battle 

•  J?eertain :  the  narratives  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles 
'*:'!i  71  ve  it  at  18,000,  hut  this  figure  is  lowered  in 
tb  title  of  Ps.  Ix.  to  12,000. 

'-.  Tnat  of  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxv. 

•  I  .  who  is  related  to  have  slain  ten  thousand 
^i  mites  in  this  valley,  and  then  to  have  pro- 
'"'ed,  with  10,000  prisoners,  to  the  stronghold  of 
'>  uu<«  at  has-Sela^  the  Cliff,  t.  e.  Petnv  and, 
^■^  taking  it,  to  have  massacred  them  by  hurling 

t£^  down  the  precipice  which  gave  its  ancient 
'-.a-.e  to  the  dty. 

*  Tht  Becdved  Teat  of  2  Sam.  vilt  13  omlU  the  men- 
t»  n«f  Edumites ;  boi  firom  a  comparison  of  the  parallel 
P«nife>«  in  1  Chr.  and  in  the  title  of  PS.  Ix.  there  U  good 
a-  ad  fgr  beltevti^  that  the  verae  originally  stood  thus ; 

•  \'A  liarU  made  htnuelf  a  name  [when  he  returned 

"•-3  saitlog  the  Aramites]  [and  when  be  rctnmed  he 

«»  «  tV  bdomites]  hi  the  Valley  of  Salt— eighteen 

'fcwnnd ;"  the  two  clanaes  witbtai  bradcets  having  been 

'  :nnl  by  tbt  Greek  and  Hebrew  scribes  respectively, 

•  vi^  tp  tke  very  dose  resemblance  of  the  wonU  with 

•  '4  'Act  cteaae  finishes— Q^t3"M  ^nd  Q^DIK*    '^^^^ 
* '»  euBjKtaie  of  Thenlas  (Bxeg.  Ifandhueh),  and  is 
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Neither  of  these  notices  affords  any  clue  to  the 
situation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the  cui-sory 
mention  of  the  name  (**Gemela"  and  "Mela*') 
in  the  Onomastioon,  By  Joaephus  it  is  not  named 
on  eitlier  occasion.  Seetzen  (Beiaen,  ii.  356)  was 
probably  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad 
open  plain  which  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  intervenes  between  the  lake  itself  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  crosses  the  valley  at  six  or 
eight  miles  to  the  south.  The  same  view  is  taken 
(more  decisively)  by  Dr.  Robinson  (B.  B.  ii.  109). 
The  plain  is  in  fact  the  termination  of  the  Ghdr  or 
valley  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  N.W.  comer 
is  occupied  by  the  Khaahm  Uaditm,  a  mountain  of 
rock  salt,  between  which  and  the  lake  is  an  extensive 
salt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and  brackish  springs 
pervade,  more  or  less,  the  entire  western  half  of  the 
plain.  Without  presuming  to  contradict  this  sug- 
gestion,  which  yet  can  hardly  be  affirmed  with  safety 
in  the  veiy  imperfect  condition  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  inaccessible  regions  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  some  considera- 
tions which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  implicit 
reception  which  most  writers  have  given  it  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  R.'s  Beaearches. 

{a)  The  word  Ge  (N^3),  employed  for  the  place 
in  question,  is  not,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  else- 
where applied  to  a  hi-oad  valley  or  sunk  plain 
of  the  nature  of  the  lower  Ghdr.  Such  tracts  are 
denoted  in  the  Scripture  by.  the  words  Emek  or 
Bika'ah,  while  Ge  appears  to  be  reserved  for  clefts 
or  ravines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  character. 
[Valley.] 

(6)  A  priori,  one  would  expect  the  tract  in 
question  to  be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  pecu- 
liar name  uniformly  applied  to  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  same  valley — ha-Ar^^)ah — in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Arabs  now  call  it  el-GhSr — Gh6r 
being  their  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Arabah. 

(c)  The  name  "  Salt,"  though  at  first  sight  con- 
clusive, becomes  less  so  on  reflection.  It  does  not 
follow,  because  the  Hebrew  word  melack  signifies 
salt,  that  therefore  the  valley  loas  salt.  A  case 
exactly  parallel  exisits  at  el-Milh,  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Moladah,  some  sixteen  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  Like  melach,  milk  signifies  salt ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  salt 
present  thei-e,  and  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  B.  ii.  201  note) 
himself  justly  adduces  it  as  "  an  instance  of  the 
usual  tendency  of  popular  pronunciation  to  reduce 
foreign  proper  names  to  a  significant  foiTn."  Just 
as  el-Milh  is  the  Arabic  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  Moladah,  so  possibly  was  ge-mekich  the 
Hebrew  representative  of  some  archaic  Edomite 
name. 

id)  What  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  narra- 
tive as  to  the  situation  of  the  Ge-Melach  is  in 
favour  of  its  being  nearer  to  Petra.  Assuming 
Selah  to  be  Petra  (the  chain  of  evidence  for  which 

adopted  by  Bunsen  (^Bibdvxrk^  note  to  the  passage). 
Ewald  has  shown  (jGetek.  ill.  201,  2)  thai  the  whole 

passage  is  very  much  disordered.    Dfi^  ^T!l  sbonld  prcK 

bably  be  rendered  **  ond  set  up  a  monument*"  instead 
of  *'  and  gat  a  name  "  (Geeon.  TKet,  1431  b)) ;  Micbaelis 
(.<?uj>pe.  No.  2501,  and  note  to  Bibd/Ur  Ungel) ;  De  Wette 
(Bibd);  IJCX.  CoisL  xat  t0i|«ev  c<rnyAwfi«ia}i' ;  Jerome 
{QtuxeH.  JMr.),  erexit  fornicem  triumphalem.  Raschi 
interprets  it  "  rrpuUtton,"  and  makes  the  reputation  to 
have  arisen  from  David's  good  act  in  burying  the  dead 
even  of  his  enemies. 
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is  tolerably  ocMuiectodV  it  seems  difficult  to  beliere 
that  a  large  body  or  prisoners  should  have  been 
di-B^ed  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles  through  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  and  most  difficult  country,  mei-ely 
for  massacre.  [G.] 

SA'LU  (K^Sd:  3aX^v;  Alex.  2a\<6:  Saiu). 

The  fiither  of  Zimri  the  prince  of  the  Simeonitw, 
who  was  slain  by  Phinehas  (Num.  zzt.  14).  Called 
also  Salom. 

QATiVM^taXoifi:  Emnmntai),  1.  Shallum, 
the  head  of  a  family  of  gatekeepers  (A.  Y.  **  portera") 
of  the  Temple  (1  Esd.  v.  28 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  42). 

2.  (SoX^fios:  Sohme.)  Shallum,  the  father 
of  Hilkiah  and  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viil.  1 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  rii.  2).  Called  also  Sadamiab  and 
Sadom. 

SALUTATION.  Salutations  may  be  classed 
under  the  two  heads  of  oonversational  and  epistolary. 
The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted  in  early  times 
of  various  expressions  of  blessingf  swh  as  "  God  be 
gracious  unto  thee"  (Gen.  xliii.'SG);  **  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord  "  (Ruth  iti.  10 ;  1  Sam.  zv.  13) ; 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  **  The  LoitJ  bless  thee  " 
(Ruth  ii.  4) ;  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
you ;  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
cxxix.  8).  Hence  the  tenn  "bless"  recdTed  the 
secondary  sense  of  *'  salute,"  and  is  occasionally  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Sam.  ziii.  10,  xzr.  14 ; 
2  K.  iv.  29,  z.  15),  though  not  so  fi'equently  as  it 
might  hare  been  {e.  g.  Gen.  xxvii.  23,  zlvii.  7, 10 ; 
1  K.  viii.  66).  The  blessing  was  sometimes  aooom- 
ponied  with  inquiries  as  to  the  health  either  of  the 
person  addressed  or  his  relations.  The  Hebrew 
term  used  in  these  instances  (shdi^*)  has  no  special 
reference  to  **  peace,"  as  stated  in  the  marginal 
translation,  but  to  general  well-being,  and  stiictly 
answers  to  our  "  welfare,"  as  given  in  the  text  (Gen. 
xliii.  27  ;  Ex.  zriii.  7).  It  is  used  not  only  in  the 
case  of  salutatioa  (in  which  sense  it  is  frequently 
rendered  *'to  salute,"  e.g.  Judg.  zviii.  15 ;  1  Sam. 
z.  4 ;  2  K.  z.  13) ;  but  also  in  other  cases  where  it 
is  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourage  a  person  (Gen. 
xliii.  23 ;  Judg.  vi.  23,  ziz.  20 ;  1  Chr.  zii.  18 ; 
Dan.  x.  19 ;  compare  1  Sam.  xx.  21,  where  it  is 
opposed  to  "  hurt  ;*'  2  Sam.  xviii.  28,  "  all  is  well ;" 
and  2  Sam.  xi.  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  progi-ess 
of  the  war).  The  salutation  at  parting  consisted 
originally  of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv.  60, 
xxviii.  1,  xlvii.  10;  Josh.  xxii.  6),  but  in  later 
times  the  term  ahdldm  was  introduced  here  also  in 
the  foi-m  **  Go  in  peace,"  or  rather  •*  Farewell  * 
(1  Sam.  i.  17,  xx.  42 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  9).  Thisi>  was 
current  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry 
(Mark  v.  34 ;  Luke  vii.  50  ;  Acts  xri.  36),  and  is 
2|i1opted  by  Him  in  His  parting  addi-ess  to  His  dis- 
ciples (John  xir.  27).  It  had  even  passed  into  a 
siuutation  on  meeting,  in  such  forms  as  '*  Peace  be 
to  this  house  "  (Luke  x.  5),  *'  Peace  be  unto  you  " 
(Luke  xxiv.  36  ;  John  xx.  19).  The  more  common 
salutation,  however,  at  this  period  was  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  their  word  x^'^f^^^  being  used 
both  at  meeting  (Matt.  xxvi.  49,  xxviii.  9 ;  Luke  i. 
28),  and  probably  also  at  departure.  In  modem 
times  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  address  current  in  the 
East  i^esembles  the  Hebrew  :~J?s-stf/d/n  aleykum, 
**  Peace  be  on  you  **  (Lane's  Mod,  £g,  ii.  7),  and 

T 
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the  term  **  salam  "  has  been  introduced  into  oar 
own  languid  to  describe  the  Oriental  salutatioa. 

The  forms  of  greeting  thai  we  have  noticed,  were 
freely  exchanged  among  persons  of  different  ranks 
on  the  occasion  of  a  casual  meeting,  and  this  eren 
when  they  were  strangers.     Thus  Boaz  exchanged 
gi-eeting  with  his  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  4),  the  tni> 
veller  on  the  road  saluted  the  worker  in  the  field 
(Ps.  cxxix.  8),  and  memben  of  the  same  family  in- 
teix^hanged  greetings  on  rising  in  the  morning  (Pror. 
xxvii.  14).     The  only  restriction  appears  to  bare 
been  in  r^ard  to  rdigion,  the  Jew  of  old,  as  the 
Mohammedan  of  the  present  day,  paying  the  com- 
pliment only  to  those  whom  he  considered  **  bre- 
thren," I.  e,  membere  of  the  same  religious  com- 
munity (Matt  V.  47 ;  Lane,  ii.  8;  Niebuhr,  Dexcript 
p.  43J.     Even  the  Apostle  St.  John  forbids  an 
intercnange  of  gi-eetii^  where  it  implied  a  wiiJi 
for  the  success  of  a  bad  cause  (2  John  11).    In 
modem  times  the  Orientals  are  filmed  for  the  ela- 
borate formality  of  their  greetings,  which  occupy  s 
very  considerable  time ;  the  instances  given  in  the 
Bible  do  not  bear  such  a  character,  and  therefore 
the  prohibition  addressed  to  persons  engaged  m 
urgent  business,  "  Salute  no  man  by  the  way     (2  K. 
iv.  29 ;  Luke  x,  4),  may  best  be  referred  to  the 
delay  lUcely  to  ensue  from  subsequent  convei-sation. 
Among  the  Persians  the  monarch  was  never  ap- 
proached without  the  salutation  "Oh,  king  I  hve 
forever"  (Dan.  ii.  4,  Ac).     There  is  no  evidaw 
that  this  ever  became  current  among  the  Jews :  the 
expression  in  1  K.  i.  31,  was  elicited  by  the  pi-evious 
allusion  on  the  part  of  David  to  his  own  deoea&e. 
In  lieu  t>f  it  We  meet  with  the  Greek  xa^c> "  ^^^  •" 
(Matt,  zxvii.  29).     The  act  of  salutation  was  ac- 
companied with  a  variety  of  gestui-es  expressive  ot 
different  degrees  of  humiliation,  and  sometimes  with 
a  kisi.  [Adoration  ;  Kiss.]     These  acta  involved 
the  necessity  of  dismounting  in  case  a  person  were 
riding  or  driving  (Gen.  xxiv.  64;  1  Sam.  xxv.  23 ; 
2  K.  V.  21).    "Hie  same  custom  still  prevails  in  the 
East  (Niebuhr*s  DetcHpt.  p.  39). 

The  epbtolary  salutations  in  the  period  subsequeot 
to  the  0.  T.  were  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Latin 
style :  the  addition  of  the  term  "  peace  "  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew 
form  (2  Mace.  i.  1).  The  writer  placed  his  own 
name  first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  whom  he 
saluted ;  it  was  only  in  special  cases  that  this  order 
was  reversed  (2  Maoc.  i.  1,  ix.  19  ;  1  Esdr.  vi.  7). 
A  combination  of  the  first  and  third  persons  in  the 
terms  of  the  salutation  was  not  unfi^ueut  (Gal.  i. 
1,  2  ;  Philem.  1 ;  2  Pet  i.  1).  The  t«rm  used 
(either  expressed  or  understood^  in  the  intitxiuctoiy 
salutation  was  the  Giwk  x»P*^  i^  ^  elliptical 
construction  (1  Mace.  z.  18;  2  Maoc  ix.  19; 
1  Esdr.  viiL  9 ;  Acts  xxiii.  26)  ;  this,  however,  was 
more  frequently  omitted,  and  the  only  Apostolic 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  are  Acts  xv.  23  and 
James  i.  1,  a  coincidence  which  renders  it  probable 
that  St.  James  composed  the  letter  in  the  former 
passage.  A  form  of  prayer  for  spiritual  mercies  w.is 
also  used,  consisting  generally  of  the  terms  ••  grace 
and  peace,"  but  in  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
in  2  John,  **  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  and  in  Jude 
"  meroy,  peace,  and  love."  The  concluding  &Uuta- 
tion  consisted  oocasionally  of  a  ti:anslation  of  the 
Latin  valete  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxiii.  30),  but  more  ^ 

whkb,  bnt  answering  to  the  Hebrew  ?,  in  which  the 
person  departs. 
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oenllj  ol  the  tenn  iurwdiofuu^  *'  I  sal  ate,"  or  the 
cognate  sabstantire,  accompanied  b^  a  prayer  for 
pace  or  graee.  St.  Paul,  who  availed  himself  of 
aa  amaaoeasia  (Rom.  xvi.  22),  added  the  salutation 
vith  lij>  own  hand  (1  Cor.  xv-  21 ;  Col.  ir.  18 ; 
2  Hms.  iiL  17).  The  omission  of  the  introductory 
saluUtioc  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  veiy 
ucAAxahU,  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAM^'AEL  (SoXo^^A. :  Saiathiel),  a  yariation 
£?  .margin)  Salamiel  [Shelumiel]  in  Jud.  riii.  1 
Ictmp.  Num.  i.  6).  The  form  in  A.  V.  is  given 
y.j  Aldos.  [B.  F.  W.] 

SAMATAJS  {:tafudas  :  Semeias).  1.  She- 
jf  AUH  the  Lerite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (1  Esd.  i. 
9 ;  oomp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

2.  Shemaiah  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  (1  Esd. 
fin.  39 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  viii.  13). 

3.  {2tfUi\  Alex.  Scfictar:  om.  in  Vulg.)  The 
"^  rtat  Samaias,'*  &ther  of  Ananias  and  Jonathas 
T.A.  T,  13). 

SAMATIIA  (n"tt?y,  i,  e,  ShomerSn :   Chald. 

j'lSJC :  So^uEpcta,  'X^fitip^v^  "iofiSpw*;  Joseph. 

Sa^dtpcio,  bat  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5,  Sf/iopcc^y:  Sa- 
i'i'aria\  a  citj  of  Palestine. 

Tbe  word  Skomerdn  means,  etymologically,  "  per- 
tiisia;  to  a  watch,"  or  '*  a  watch-mountain ;"  and 
Vf  fifaouM  afanost  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  pecu- 
liantj  of  the  sHoatiaD  of  Samaria  gave  occasion  to 
.t-^  came.  In  the  territory  originally  belonging  to 
t6t  isihe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west 
'4  Sbfrhcm,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley, 
c'umJai  with  hi^  hills,  almost  <m  the  edge  of  the 
zr^  plain  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
Ic  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which  is  on  a  lower 
t' .  d  than  the  valley  of  Shechem,  rises  a  less  elevated 
•^4.4^  hill,  with  steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a 
Vcz  tkt  top.  This  hill  was  chosen  by  Omri,  as  the 
>  ^e  vf  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
rnt  t^tal  after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  had 
^"^  .^hediem  itself^  whither  all  Israel  hiul  come  to 
nakc  Reboboam  king.  On  the  separation  being  fully 
fe-^viplisbed,  Jeroboam  rebuilt  that  city  (IK.  xii. 
•>">'.  vhich  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  Abi- 
ae'^h  (Jndg.  ix.  45).  But  he  soon  moved  to 
Tirzah,  a  pU^  as  Dr.  Stanley  observes,  of  great  and 
y:  'Tai»ial  beauty  (Cant.  vi.  4) ;  which  continued  to 
•^T  the  royal  residence  until  Zimri  burnt  the  palace 
Kri  perished  in  its  ruins  (1  K.  xiv.  17  ;  xv.  21,  33 ; 
iri.  ^18).  Omri,  who  prevailed  in  the  contest  for 
t<  r  kagdam  that  ensued,  after  *'  reigning  six  years  " 

:.*r«.,  -  bo«]ght  the  hill  of  Samaria  i'(\ld!^  "IHn ;  rh 

i99t  r&  "Xtiu^v)  of  Shoner  (*^D^ ;  ^^f^'hPi  Joeeph. 

Jifsafos)  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  on 
*b»  hill,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which 
:-f  biilt,  afler  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  hill, 
ittaaria-  (1  K.  xvi.  23,  24).  This  statement  of 
f^  rne  dispenses  with  the  etymology  above  alluded 
^';  bat  the  central  position  of  the  hill,  as  Herod 
^icionily  observed  long  afterwards,  made  it  ad- 
•2"dbly  adapted  for  a  place  of  observation,  and  a 
v^^is  to  awe  the  neighbouring  country.  And  the 
sr^ilar  beaaty  of  the  spot,  upon  which,  to  this  hour, 
^Ttc&rs  dwell  with  admiration,  may  have  struck 
''^ri,  ^  it  afterwards  struck  the  tasteful  Idu- 
?*«.  {B.  J.  !.  21,  §2 ;  Ant.  xv.  8,  §5). 

'  IV  pr«>vailiiig  LXX  form  f n  the  O.  T.  Is  SoiAopcia, 
n>:a  tb*  foilowtaig  remaricaMe  exo>ptlons :— 1  K.  xvi.  24. 
^'•A.tov  . . .  2«|i^pMr  (Mai,  Xofiifpui') ;  Esr.  Iv.  10.  S«^ 
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From  the  date  of  Omri's  purchase,  B.C.  925, 
Samaria  retained  its  dignity  as  the  capital  of  the 
ten  tribes.  Ahab  built  a  temple  to  Baal  there 
(1  K.  xvi.  32,  33) ;  and  from  this  cii*comBtanoe  a 
portion. of  the  dty,  possibly  fortified  by  a  sepamte 
wall,  was  called  <*  the  city  of  the  honse  of  Baal " 
(2  K.  X.  25).  Samaria  must  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians,  in  b.c.  901  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  in  D.C.  892 
(2  K.  vi.  24-vii.  20) ;  but  on  both  occasions  the 
siege  was  ineffectual.  On  the  latter,  indeed,  it 
was  relieved  miraculously,  but  not  until  the  inha^ 
bitants  had  suffered  almost  inaudible  horrors  from 
fiunine  duripg  their  protracted  resistance.  The  pos- 
sessor of  Samaria  was  considered  to  be  ife  facto 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13, 14) ;  and  woes  denounced 
against  the  niUlon  were  directed  against  it  by  name 
(Is.  vii.  9,  &c.).  In  B.C.  721,  Swiaria  was  taken, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  by  Shalmancser,  king  of 
Assjn-ia  (2  K.  xviii.  9, 10),  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  was  put  an  end  to.  [See  below,  No.  3.] 
Some  years  afteiwards  the  district  of  which  Samaria 
was  the  centre  was  repeopled  by  Eaarhaddon ;  but 
we  do  not  hear  especially  of  the  dty  until  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  conqueror  took  the 
city,  whidi  seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered  itself 
(Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  i^br.  1684),  killed  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  remainder 
to  settle  at  Shechem.  [Shechem  ;  Stchab.] 
He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Macedonians, 
and  gave  the  adjacent  territory  (Sofuif  <it»  x^P^) 
to  the  Jews  to  inhabit  (Joseph,  c.  Ap,  ii.  4).  These 
Syro-Macedonians  occupied  the  dty  until  the  time 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  It  was  then  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance,  for  Josephus  desci'ibes  it  {Ant, 
xiti.  10,  §2)  as  a  very  strong  city  (ir($Acs  6xvp»' 
rdrri).  John  Hyrcanus  took  it  after  a  year's  siege, 
and  did  his  best  to  demolish  it  entirely.  He  inter- 
sected the  hill  on  which  it  lay  with  ti-enches: 
into  these  he  conducted  the  natural  brooks,  and 
thus  undermined  its  foundations.  **  In  fact,"  says 
the  Jewish  historian,  '*  he  took  away  all  evidence 
of  the  very  existence  of  the  dty."  This  story  at 
first  sight  seems  rather  exaggerated,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  hilly  site  of  Samaria.  It  may 
have  referred  only  to  the  suburbs  lying  at  its  foot. 
"But,"  says  Prideaux (Conn.  B.C.  109,  note),  "  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  who  wa^  in  the  place,  tells  us  in- 
his  Itinerary^  that  there %ere  upon  the  top  of  this 
hill  many  fountains  of  water,  and  from  these  water 
enough  may  have  been  derived  to  fill  these  trenches." 
It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  hill  of  Samaria 
was  lower  than  the  hills  in  its  neighbourhood.  This 
may  account  for  the  existence  of  these  springs. 
Josephus  describes  the  extremities  to  which  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  during  this  siege,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
does  during  that  of  Benhadad  (oomp.  Ant.  xiii.  10, 
§2,  with  2  K.  ri.  25).  John  Hyrcanus'  reasons 
for  attacking  Samaria  were  the  injuries  which  its 
inhabitants  had  done  to  the  people  of  Marissa, 
colonists  and  allies  of  the  Jews.  This  confirms  what 
was  said  above,  of  the  cession  of  the  Samaritan  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Jews  hj  Alexander  the  Great. 

After  this  disaster  (whidi  occurred  in  B.C.  109), 
the  Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of  the  dty^  j^. 
least  we  find  it  in  thdr  possession  in  the  time  of 
iMexander  J^nnaeus  {Ant.  xiii.«t5^-*§4),  jpd  until 

7^ 

(mv  (Mai.  Swfu&pMv) ;  Neh.  iv.  2.  Is.  vft.  9.  2ofu{por. 

^  No  sach  passage,  however,  now  exists  In  Bei^Jawlii  of 
Tudela.    See  the  editions  of  Ashcr  and  of  Bohn. 
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Pompej  gave  it  back  to  the  descendants  of  its 
original  inhabitants  (to7s  oliefirop<riy).  These  oIk^ 
ropts  may  possibly  have  been  the  Syro-Macedonians, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  Samaritans 
proper,  whose  ancestors  had  been  dispossessed  by  the 
c4>Ioni8ts  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  directions  of 
Gabinius,  Samaria  and  other  demolished  cities  were 
rebuilt  {Ant.  xiv.  5,  §3).  But  its  more  effectual 
rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great,  to 
whom  it  had  been  granted  by  Augustus,  on  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (AfU.  xiii.  10,  §3, 
XV.  8,  §5;  B.  J,  i.  20,  §3).  He  called  it  Sebaste, 
J&tficurHi=:Augu8tat  after  the  name  of  his  patron 
{Ant,  XV.  7,  §7).  Josephus  gives  an  ^borate  de- 
scription of  Herod's  improvements.  The  wall  sur- 
rounding it  was  20  stadia  in  length.  In  the  middle 
of  it  was  a  close,  of  a  stadium  and  a  half  squai'e, 
containing  a  magniBoent  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
Caesar.  It  was  colonised  by  6000  vetei-ans  and 
othei's,  for  whose  support  a  most  beautiful  and 
rich  district  surrounding  the  city  was  appropriated. 
Herod's  motives  in  these  arrangements  were  pro- 
bably, first,  the  occupation  of  a  commanding  position, 
and  then  the  desire  of  distinguishing  himself  for  taste 
by  the  embellishment  of  a  spot  already  so  adorned  by 
nature  {Ani,  xv.  8,  §5 ;  B.  J.  i.  20,  §3 ;  21,  §2). 

How  long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendour  afler 
Hcixxl's  improvements  we  are  not  informed.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  rather  a  portion  of  the  district  to  which, 
even  in  older  times,  it  had  extended  its  name.  Our 
Version,  indeed,  of  Acts  viii.  5  says  that  Philip 
the  dencon  "  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria ;" 
but  the  Greek  of  the  passage  is  simply  tls  irSKtv 
riit  Hc^jLoptias.  And  we  may  fairly  ai^ue,  both 
from  the  absence  of  the  definite  article,  and  ii'om 
the  probability  that,  had  the  city  Samaria  been 
intended,  the  term  employed  would  have  been 
Sebaste,  that  some  one  city  of  the  district,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  specified,  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  In  verse  9  of  the  same  chapter  "  the 
people  of  Samaria"  represents  rh  (6vos  Trjs  Xofior 
ptias ;  and  the  phrase  in  verse  25,  '*  many  villages 
of  the  Samaiitans,"  shows  that  the  operations  of 
evangelizing  were  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria itself,  if  they  were  ever  carried  on  there. 
Comp.  Matt.  x.  5,  **  Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not ;"  and  John  iv.  4, 5,  where,  afler  it  has 
been  said,  **  And  He  must  ffeeds  go  through  Samaria," 
obviously  the  district,  it  is  subjoined,  **Then  cometh 
He  to  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar."  Hence- 
forth its  history  is  very  unconnected.  Septimius 
Severus  planted  a  Roman  colony  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  (Ulpian,  Leg.  I.  de  Cen,' 
silmSy  quoted  by  Dr.  Robinson).  Various  specimens 
of  coins  struck  on  the  spot  have  been  preserved, 
extending  from  Nero  to  Geta,  the  brother  of  Cani- 
calla  (Vaillant,  in  Numism.  Imper.j  and  Noris, 
quoted  by  Reland).  But,  though  the  seat  of  a  Ro- 
man colony,  it  could  not  have  been  a  place  of  much 
political  importance.  We  find  in  the  Codex  of 
Theodosius,  that  by  a.d.  409  the  Holy  Land  had 
been  divided  into  Palaestina  Prima,  Secunda,  and 
Tertia.  Palaestina  Prima  included  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  Samaria  (the  district),  and  the 
northern  part  of  Judaea;  but  its  capital  was  not 
Sebaste,  but  Caesarea.  In  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view  it  stood  rather  higher.  It  was  an  episcopal 
see  probably  as  early  as  the  third  century.  At 
any  rate  its  bishop  was  present  amongst  those  of 
Palestine  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325,  and 
subscribed   it.s  nets  as  **  Maximus   (al.  Marinus) 
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Sebastenus."  The  names  of  some  of  his  auccessors 
have  been  preserved — tlie  latest  of  them  mentiooed 
is  Peiagius,  w^ho  attended  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
4.D.  536.  The  title  of  the  see  occurs  in  the 
earlier  Gi-eek  Notityu,  and  in  the  lattf  Latin  ones 
(Reland,  jPo/.  214-229).  Sebaste  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahommedans  during  the  siege  of  Jera- 
salem.  In  the  course  of  the  Crusades  a  Latia 
bishopric  was  established  there,  the  title  of  which 
was  recognised  by  the  Roman  Church  until  the 
fouileenth  century.  At  this  day  tlie  city  of  Omri 
and  pf  Heiod  is  represented  by  a  small  village 
retaining  few  vestiges  of  the  past  except  its  name, 
SebOstiehj  an  Arabic  corruption  of  Sebaste.  S<«nie 
arohitectural  remains  it  has,  partly  of  Christian 
construction  or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  churdi 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  partly,  perhaps,  traces  of 
Idumaean  magnificence.  **  A  long  avenue  of  brokeo 
pillars  (says  Dr.  Stanley),  apparently  the  mala 
street  of  Herod's  city,  hero,  as  at  Palmyra  and 
Damascus,  adorned  by  a  colonnade  on  each  side, 
still  lines  the  topmost  teiTace  of  the  hill."  But 
the  fragmentary  aspect  of  the  whole  place  exhibits 
a  present  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Micah 
(i.  6),  though  it  may  have  been  fulfilled  more  than 
once  previously  by  the  ravages  of  Sfaalmaneso'  or 
of  John  Ilyrcanus.  "  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an 
heap  of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard : 
and  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the 
valley,  and  I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof" 
(Mic.  i.  6;  comp.  Hoe.  xiii.  16). 

St.  Jei'ome,  whose  acquaintance  with  Palestine 
imparts  a  sort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  later  days,  asseiis  that 
Sebaste,  which  he  invariably  identifies  with  Samaria, 
wy  the  place  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  wai 
imprisoned  and  suffered  death.  He  also  makes  it 
the  burial-place  of  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiah 
(see  various  passages  cited  by  Reland,  pp.  980-981). 
Epiphanius  is  at  great  pains,  in  his  work  Adv. 
Baereses  (lib.  i.),  in  whidi  he  treats  of  the  heresi^ 
of  the  Samaritans  with  singular  minuteness,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  their  name.  He  interpi-ets 
it  as  DnOfe^,  <p(fkaK95y  or  "  keepers.**     The  hill 

on  which  the  city  was  built  was,  he  says,  designateti 
Somer  or  Somerou  (2<tf/u^f>,  2w/i^p«y)»  from  a 
certain  Somoron  the  son  of  Somer,  whons  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  of  the  stock  of  the  ancient 
Perizzites  or  Girgashites,  themselves  descendants  of 
Canaan  and  Ham.  But  he  adds,  the  inhabitants 
may  have  been  called  Samaritans  from  their  guard- 
ing the  land,  or  (coming  down  much  later  in  their 
history)  from  their  guarding  the  Law,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  later  writings  of  the  Jewish  Canon, 
which  they  refused  to  allow.  [See  Samaritans.] 
For  modem  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Sa- 
maria and  its  neighbourhood,  see  Dr.  Robinson'^ 
Biblical  Researches,  ii.  127-33;  Reland's  Palaes- 
tina, 344,  979-982;  Raumer's  Pa/aWmo,  144-148, 
notes ;  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  Balestine,  i.  36G- 
388,  and  ii.  295, 296,  Map,  and  Memoir ;  Dr.  Stan- 
ley's Sinai  and  Paiestine,  242-246 ;  and  a  short 
ai-ticle  by  Mr.  G.  Williams  in  the  Diet,  of  Qco<f. 
Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  pp. 
cxvii.,  cxviii.,  has  an  interesting  i^eference  to  and 
extract  from  Sandys,  illustrative  of  its  topography 
and  general  aspect  at  tlie  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  ceutuiy. 

2.  The  Samaria  named  in  the  pi^esent  text  of 
1  Maoc.  v.  66  (r^v  2a/M(f>«(av :  Saxnariam)  it>  evi- 
dently an  error.     At  any  rate  the  well-known  Sa- 
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limitation.  Nearly  a  oentary  before,  B.C.  860, 
"the  Lord  had  begun  to  cut  Israel  short;"  for 
*'Hazael,  king  pf  Syria,  smote  them  in  all  the 
coasts  of  Isnul;  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the  land 
of  Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Reubenites,  and  the 
Manassites,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river 
Amon,  feven  Gilead  and  Bashan  "  (2  K.  x.  32,  33). 
This,  however,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the 
divei-sity  of  expression,  had  been  merely  a  passing 
inixMd,  and  had  involved  no  permanent  subjection 
of  the  country,  or  deportation  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  invasions  of  Pul  and  of  Tilgath-pilneser  were 
utter  clearances  of  the  population.  The  territory 
thus  desolated  by  them  was  probably  occupied  by 
degrees  by  the  pushing  forward  of  the  neighbouring 
heathen,  o]r  by  stragglmg  &milies  of  the  Israelites 
themselves.  In  reference  to  the  northern  part  of 
Galilee  we  know  that  a  heathen  population  pre- 
vailed. Hence  the  phrase  **  Galilee  of  the  Nations," 
or  "GentUes"  (Is.  U.  1 ;  1  Mac.  v.  16).  And  no 
doubt  this  was  tiie  case  also  beyond  Jordan. 

But  we  have  yet  to  arrive  at  a  fouiih  limitation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Samaiia,  and,  by  consequence,  of 
the  word  Samaritan.  It  is  evident  from  an  occur- 
rence in  Hezekiah's  reign,  that  just  before  the  depo- 
sition and  death  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel, 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Jndah,  or,  at  least,  his 
influence,  was  recognised  by  portions  of  Asher,  Issa- 
char,  and  Zebulun,  and  even  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasaeh  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-26).  Men  came  from  aU 
those  tribes  to  the  PUsover  at  Jerusalem.  This 
was  aboQt  B.C.  726.  In  fact,  to  such  miserable 
limits  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  reduced, 
that  when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  we  are 
told  that  "  Shalmaneser  came  up  throughout  the 
land,"  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years  "  took  Sa- 
maria, and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and 
placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor  by  the  river 
Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes"  (2  K.  xvii. 
5,  6),  and  when  again  we  are  told  that  **  Israel 
was  carried  away  out  of  their  own  land  into  As- 
syria" (2  K.  xvii.  23),  we  must  suppose  a  very 
small  field  of  operations.  Samaria  (the  city),  and 
a  few  adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented 
that  dominion  which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  borders  of  Syria  and  Ammon  easlprards.  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  what  we  read  of  Joaiah's 
progiiess,  in  B.C.  641,  through,**  the  cities  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Ephraim  and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naph- 
tali"  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  6).  Such  a  progress  would 
have  been  impracticable  had  the  number  of  cities 
and  villages  occupied  by  the  persons  then  called 
Samaritans  been  at  all  huge. 

This,  however,  brings  us  ny)re  doeely  to  the 
second  point  of  our  discussion,  the  origin  of  those 
who  are  in  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  in  the  N.  T.,  called 
Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as  we  have  seen  (2  K. 
xvii.  6,  6,  26),  carried  Israel,  t.  e.  the  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Hoshea's 
authority,  into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted,  as 
has  been  shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few 
adjacent  cities  and  villages.  Now,  1.  Did  he  carry 
away  all  their  inhabitants,  or  no?  2.  Whether 
thev  were  wholly  or  only  partially  desolated,  who 
replaced  the  deported  popalation  ?  On  the  answer 
to  these  inquiries  will  depend  our  determination  of 
the  questions,  were  the  Samaritans  a  mixed  race, 
composed  partly  of  Jews,  partly  of  new  settlers,  or 
were  they  purely  of  foreign  extraction? 

In  reference  to  the  former  of  theiie  inquiries,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
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admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt.     **  Israel  was  earned 
away"  (2  K.  xtii.  6,  23),  and  other  nations  wete 
placed  **  in  the  cities  of  Samaiia  instead  of  the 
children  of  Israel "  (2  K.  xvii.  24).    There  is  do 
mention  whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewlut 
parallel  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of 
**  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left  to  be  vine-dressen 
and  husbandmen  "  (2  K.  xxv.  12).     We  add,  thst, 
had  any  been  left,  it  would  have  been  impo!>sible 
for  the  new  inhabitants  to  have  been  so  utteiiy 
unable  to  acquaint  themselves  with  **  the  manner 
of  the  God  of  the  land,-'  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
by  some  priest  of  the  captivity  sent  from  the  king 
of  Assyria.    Besides,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thiiu; 
with  Oriental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a  land 
of  its  inhabitants.     Comn.  Herod,  iii.  149,  **  The 
Persians  dragged  (ffayriywcayrts)  Samos,  and  delt- 
vered  it  up  to  Syloson  stript  of  all  its  men ;"  and, 
again,  Herod,  vi.  31,  for  the  application  of  the  same 
ti«atment  to  other  islands,  where  the  process  called 
irayi}Kc^c(y  is  described,  and  is  compai-ed  to  a 
hunting  out  of  the  population  (^ictfiypc^ctr).    Sudi 
a  capture  is  presoitly  contrasted  with  the  capture 
of  other  territories  to  whidi  <r<ryi}vcvciy  was  not 
applied.  Josephus's  phrase  in  reference  to  the  cities 
of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser  <*  transplanted  all 
the  people"  {Ani,  ix.  14,  §1).     A  thi^eat«against 
Joiualem,  which  was  indeed  only  partially  carried 
out,  shows  how  complete  and  summary  the  desola- 
tion of  the  last  relics  of  the  sister  kii^om  must 
have  been :    '*  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the 
line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of 
Ahab :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth 
a  dish:  he  wipeth  and  tumeth  it  upon  the  face 
thereof"  (2  K.  xxi.  13).    This  was  uttered  within 
forty  years  after  B.C.  721,  during  the  reign  of  Ma* 
nasseh.    It  must  have  derived  much  strength  from 
the  recentness  and  proximity  of  the  caUmity. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  the  cities  of  Samaria 
were  not  merely  partially,  but  wholly  evacuated  of 
their  inhabitants  in  B.c.  721,  and  that  they  re- 
mained in  this  desolated  state  until,  in  the  words 
of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  **  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men 
from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava 
(Ivah,  2  K.  xviii.  34},  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  ther 
possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  theivof." 
Thus  the  new  Samaritans — for  sudi  we  must  now 
call  them — ^were  Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjugation, 
were  utterly  strangera  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and 
were  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities.  An 
incidental  question,  however,  arises.  Who  was  the 
king  of  Assyria  that  effected  this  colonization  ?  At 
fint  sight,  one  would  suppose  Shalmanesa- ;  for  the 
narrative  is  scarcely  broken,  and  the  repeopling 
seems  to  be  a  natund  sequence  of  the  depopulation. 
Such  would  appear  to  have  been  Josephus*  view,  for 
he  sayM  of  Shalmaneser,  **  when  he  had  removed  the 
people  out  of  their  land,  he  brought  other  natious 
out  of  Cuthah,  a  place  so  called  (for  thera  is  still  in 
Persia  a  river  of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and  the 
country  of  the  Israelites  "  {Ant.  ix.  14,  §1,3;  x.  9, 
§7) ;  but  he  must  have  been  led  to  this  inteipretation 
simply  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  transactions 
in  ihe  Hebrew  text.  The  Samaritans  themselves, 
in  Ezr.  iv.  2, 10,  attributed  their  coIoniatioD  not  to 
Shalmaneser,  but  to  '*  Esar-haddon,  kingof  Assnr/' 
or  to  *'  the  great  and  noble  A  snapper,'  either  the 
king  himself  or  one  of  his  generals.  It  was  probably 
oa  his  invasion  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Manassch, 
about  B.C.  677,  that  Esarhaddon  discovered    the 
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napoGcf  <^  letriog  ii  tract  upon  the  very  firontiers  I 
K^  that  kingdom  thus  desolate,  and  determined  to 
rim50o  it  witibi  foreigners.  The  tad,  too,  that  some 
a:  tiiese  foreigners  came  firom  Babjlon  wouM  seem 
1%  ilrect  us  to  Efiarfaaddon,  rather  than  to  his  grand- 
uri^fff  Sudmaneser.  It  was  only  recently  that 
hibrkA  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian 
ioi^.  And  Uiere  is  anotner  reason  why  this  date 
>hPGid  be  pn6rred.  It  coincides  with  the  termi* 
D5twQ  of  the  sixty-fiTe  years  of  Isaiah's  prophecy, 
d^iivered  B.C.  742,  within  which  **  Ephraim  sl^ould 
hf  bcken  that  it  ^ould  not  be  a  people  "  (Is.  vii.  8). 
Hi .« was  not  effectoally  acoompHshed  ontil  the  very 
l:u)d  itedf  was  occapied  by  rtrangers.  So  long  as 
ta^  had  not  taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of 
ntoTD :  after  it  had  taken  place,  no  hope.  Josephus 
Aai.  z.  9,  §7)  expressly  notices  this  difference  in 
tW  c^es  of  tile  ten  and  of  the  two  tiibes.  The  land 
ti  the  fimner  became  the  possession  of  fbrdgners, 
tae  bod  of  the  latter  not  so. 

rb«k«  stzangers,  whom  we  will  now  assnme  to 
late  been  pboted  in  "  the  cities  of  Samaria "  by 
f^ioitaddon,  were  of  course  idolaters,  and  wor- 
•^i^i  a  strangle  medley  of  divinities.  EAch  of  the 
me  utiaDS,  says  Josq>hus,  who  is  confirmed  by 
tJK  urords  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god.  No  place 
VA.<  fimsd  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had  once 
•  L.-d  the  land  His  own,  and  whose  it  was  still. 
'-'■ji'i  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  in- 
^'^v»i  hf  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably 
'.Kased  to  a  great  extent  before  their  entrance 
iv^  it.  **  The  Lonl  sent  lions  among  them,  which 
-  7  $Qinie  of  them.'*  On  their  explaining  their 
n;ainU<  condition  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  de- 
•^'ched  one  of  the  captire  priests  to  teach  them 
"tjv  they  should  fear  the  Lord."  The  priest 
-'^aie  accordingly,  and  henceforth,  in  the  language 
■  ( *^  sacred  hiatorian,  they  "  feared  the  Lord,  and 
-^rnl  their  graren  images,  both  their  children  and 
tkeir  diiUien's  children :  as  did  their  fiithers,  so  do 
T'TQftto  this  day"  (2  K.  xrii.  41).  This  last 
^tccce  was  pivbahly  inserted  by  Ezra.  It  serves 
'>  3  poipoaes :  list,  to  qualify  the  pretensions  of  the 
^iswitsDs  of  Ezra's  time  to  be  pure  worshippers 
.'  <  iKi — they  were  no  more  exclusively  His  ser- 
^'.^  than  was  the  Roman  emperor  who  desired  to 
F<^c  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the  Pantheon  entitled  to 
^  txicd  a  Christian ;  and,  2ndly,  to  show  how  en- 
''*->  the  Samaritans  of  later  days  differed  from 
^'  asoertors  in  respect  to  idolatry.  Josephus' 
A<jci.t  of  the  distress  of  the  Samaritans,  and  of  the 
'^ufij  tor  it,  is  very  similm-,  with  the  exception 
t^  »ith  him  they  are  afflicted  with  pestilence. 

:>ocb  was  the  origin  of  the  post-captivity  or  new 
^<:aa.'itaau — men  not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from 
"^  taithv  E^ :  **  the  Cathaeans  had  formerly  be- 

M  to  the  inner  parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  but 
"Tf  thai  called  *  Samaritans,'  taking  the  name  of 

'^iffltry  to  which  they  were  ramoved,"  says 

■^iB  {Ant.  X.  9,  §7).    And  again  he  says  {Ant, 

'  I*,  §3}  they  are  called  «*  in  Hebrew  *  Cuthaeans,' 

-t  B  Oretk  *  Samaritans.' "    Our  Lord  expressly 

*'-■*  th«sn  ixxrytims  (Luke  xvii.  18);  and  Jo- 

!^i^':»' whole  account  of  them  shows  that  he  believed 

'  -«  to  have  been  /Utoikoi  &AAo«9ye7f,  though, 

>  bt  tHk  us  in  two  piaccs  {Ant,  ix.  14,  §3,  and 

~  ''.  §6;>  they  sometime  gave  a  diffei-ent  account 

*  tb^^  oiigin.    But  of  this  bye  and  bye.    A  gap 

""-"»  in  their  history  until  Judah  has  returned 

^  cqidrity.    They  then  desire  to  be  allowed  to 

.v^icjate  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jem- 

*^    It  is  carious,  and  perhaps  indicative  of  the 
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treacherous  character  of  their  designs,  to  find  than 
even  then  called,  by  anticipation,  *'  the  adversaries 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  "  (Ezr.  iv.  1),  a  title  which 
they  afterwards  fully  justified.  But,  so  far  as  pro- 
fessions go,  they  are  not  enemies ;  they  are  most 
anxious  to  be  fnends.  Their  religion,  tiiey  assert, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  tribes,  therefore  they 
have  a  right  to  share  in  that  great  religious  under- 
taking. But  they  do  not  call  it  a  national  under^ 
taking.  They  advance  no  pretensions  to  Jevrish  blood. 
They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent,  and  even  put  it 
forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit 
of  their  partial  conversion  to  God.  That  it  was  but 
partial  they  give  no  hint.  It  may  have  become 
purer  already,  but  we  have  no  information  that  it 
had.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Jews  do  not 
listen  &vourably  to  their  overtures.  Ezra,  no  doubt, 
from  whose  pen  we  have  a  i^eoord  of  the  transaction, 
saw  them  through  and  through.  On  this  the  Sama- 
ritans throw  off  the  mask,  and  become  open  enemies, 
frustrate  the  operations  of  the  Jews  through  the 
reigns  of  two  Persian  kings,  and  are  only  effectually 
ulenoed  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  519. 

The  feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by 
year  more  inveterate.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
more  the  Samaritans  detached  themselves  firom  idols, 
and  became  devoted  exclusively  to  a  sort  of  worship 
of  Jehovah,  the  more  they  resented  the  contempt 
with  which  the  Jews  tr(»ited  their  offers  of  fra- 
ternization. Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C.  409,  a  certain  Manasseh,  a  man  of 
priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  fiom  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah  for  afi  unlawful  marriage,  obtained 
permiision  from  the  Persian  king  of  his  day,  Darius 
Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  fof 
the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  had  found  refuge. 
The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystallise  the  opposition 
between  the  two  races,  viz.,  a  rallying  point  for 
schismatical  worship,  being  now  obtained,  their  ani- 
mosity became  more  intense  than  ever.  The  Sama- 
ritans are  said  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  annoy  the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality 
to  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our 
Lord's  case.  They  would  even  waylay  them  in 
their  journey  (Joseph.  Ant,  xx.  6,  §1);  and  many 
xfeve  compelled  through  fear  to  take  the  longer 
route  by  the  east  of  Jordan.  Certain  Samaritans 
were  said  to  have  once  penetrated  into  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  ha\'e  defiled  it  by  scattering 
dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement  {Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §2).  We  are  told  too  of  a  strange 
piece  of  mockery  which  must  have  been  especially 
resented.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  com- 
municate to  their  bi'ethren  still  in  Babylon  the  exact 
day  and  hour  of  the  rising  of  the  paschal  moon,  by 
beacon-fires  commencing  from  Mount  Olivet,  and 
fiashing  forward  from  hill  to  hill  until  they  were 
mirrored  in  the  Euphrates.  So  the  Greek  poet 
represents  Agamemnon  as  conveying  the  news  of 
Troy's  capture  to  the  anxious  watchers  at  Mycenae. 
Those  who  **  sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  "  looked 
for  this  signal  with  much  interest.  It  enabled  them 
to  share  in  the  devotions  of  tho»e  who  wei%  in  their 
father^land,  and  it  proved  to  them  that  they  were 
not  forgotten.  The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of 
these  feelings,  and  would  not  unfi'equently  deceive 
and  disappoint  them,  by  kindling  a  rival  name  and 
perplexing  the  watchers  on  the  mountains.*    Their 


•  *•  Ttits  fact,"  says  Dr.  Trench.  '*  Is  mentioned  by  Ma- 
kriai  (see  De  Sacy's  C^rert.  Arahe^  11. 169),  who  afflrms 
that  It  was  this  which  pnt  the  Jews  on  making  accnrat 
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own  temple  on  Gerizim  they  considered  to  be  much 
superior  to  that  at  Jemsalem.  There  they  sacri- 
ficed a  pnnover.  Towards  the  mountain,  eyen  after 
the  temple  on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were, 
they  directed  their  worahip.  To  their  copy  of  the 
Law  they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and  authority 
greater  than  attached  to  any  copy  in  the  poeaeeiion 
of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (t.  e.  the  five  books  of  Moses) 
was  their  sole  code ;  for  they  rejected  every  other 
book  in  the  Jewish  canon.  And  they  professed  to 
observe  it  better  than  did  the  Jews  themselves, 
employing  the  expression  not  unfi^tiently,  **  The 
Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so ;  but  we,  observing  the 
letter  of  the  Law,  do  otherwise." 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more 
conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of  the  Samaritans. 
The  copy  of  the  Law  possessed  by  that  people  they 
declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh), 
and  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  genuineness. 
Certain  other  Jewish  renegades  had  from  time  to 
time  taken  refiige  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  by 
degrees,  the  Samaritans  claimed  to  partake  of  Jewish 
blood,  especially  if  doing  so  happened  to  suit  their 
interest  (Joseph.  Ani,  xi.  8,  §6;  ix.  14,  §3).  A 
I'emai'kable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  request 
which  they  made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
B.C.  332.  They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of 
tribute  in  the  Sabbaticsl  year,  on  the  plea  that  as 
true  Israelites,  descendants  of  Ephrsim  and  Ma- 
nasseh, sons  of  Josej^,  they  refrained  from  culti- 
vatiog  their  land  in  that  year.  Alexander,  on  cross- 
questioning  them,  discovered  the  hollowness  of  their 
pretensions.  (They  were  greatly  disconcerted  at 
their  failure,  and  their  dissatisfaction  probably  led 
<to  the  conduct  which  induced  Alexander  to  besi^ 
and  desti-oy  the  dty  of  Samaria.  Shechem  was 
indeed  their  metropoUs,  but  the  destruction  of  Sa- 
maria seems  to  have  satisfied  Alexander.)  Another 
instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord, 
John  iv.  12,  "Art  Thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well  ?**  A  question  which 
she  puts  without  recollecting  that  she  had  just 
before  strongly  contrasted  the  Jews  and  the  Sama- 
ritans. Very  far  wera  the  Jews  from  admitting 
this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  these 
people.  They  were  ever  reminding  them  that  they 
were  afler  all  mere  Cuthaeans,  mere  strangers  from 
Assyria.  They  accused  them  of  worshipping  the 
idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4).  They  would  have  no  dealings  with 
them  that  they  could  poKsibly  avoid.^  **  Thou  art  a 
Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil,"  was  the  mode  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  when  at  a  loss  for  a  bitter 
reproach.  Eveiy  thing  that  a  Samaritan  had  touched 
was  as  swine's  flesh  to  them.  The  Samaritan  was 
publicly  cursed  in  their  synagogues— could  not  be 
adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  oourts^-could 
not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  proselytism — ^and 
was  tlius,  so  &r  as  the  Jew  could  affect  his  position, 
excluded  from  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  traditional 
hatred  in  which  the  Jew  held  hira  is  expressed  in 
Ecclus.  l.*25,  26,  **  There  be  two  manner  of  nations 
whid)  my  heart  abhon'eth,  and  the  thiitl  is  no 
nation  :  thev  that  sit  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria ; 

calculations  to  determine  the  moment  of  the  new  moon's 
appearance  (oomp.  Schoettgen's  Bor,  Hd>.  i.  344)." 

b  This  prejudice  bad.  of  course,  sometlmos  to  give  way 
to  neoemity,  for  the  dlsdples  bad  gone  to  Sychar  to  bay 
food,  while  our  Lord  was  talking  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria by  the  well  in  its  suburb  (John  Iv.  8).  And  fh>m 
Luke  ix.  62,  we  learn  ihat  the  disciples  wmt  before  our 
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and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistiaes;  and 
that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem."  .^  m 
long  was  it  before  such  a  temper  could  be  banished 
from  the  Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even  the 
Apostles  believing  that  an  inhospitable  slight  shown 
by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would  be  not  unduij 
avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  heaven. 

«*  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,"  said  the 
large-hearted  Son  of  Man,  and  we  find  Him  on  no 
one  occasion  uttering  anything  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Samaritans.  His  wonis,  however,  luid  the 
records  of  His  ministrations  confirm  most  thoroughly 
the  view  which  has  been  taken  above,  that  the 
Samaritans  were  not  Jews.  At  the  first  sending 
forth  of  the  Twelve  (Matt.  x.  5.  6)  He  charg^ 
them,  "  Go  not  into  tlie  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  dty  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not,  but 
go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  hooso  of  Israel." 
So  again,  in  His  final  addi'css  to  them  on  Mount 
Olivet,  **  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  Me  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth  "  (Acta  i.  8).  So  tlw 
nine  unthankful  lepere,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by 
Him  with  the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful  stnmger 
(iXAo^eK^s),  who  was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  Hfe> 
well-known  parable,  a  merciful  Samaritan  is  con- 
trasted with  the  unmerciful  priest  and  Lerite.  And 
the  very  worship  of  the  two  races  is  described  hy 
Him  as  different  in  character.  **  Ye  worship  y<> 
know  not  what,"  this  is  said  of  the  Samaritan^: 
"  We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  ot* 
the  Jews"  (John  iv.  22). 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  oiu*  lord's  day :  a 
people  distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  preserving  their 
identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away 
since  tjiey  had  been  brought  from  Assyria  by  Esar- 
haddon,  and  though  they  had  abandoned  their  poly- 
theism for  a  sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism ;  a  people,  who— 
though  their  limits  had  been  gradually  contowited, 
and  the  rallying  place  of  their  religion  on  Mount 
Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  130),  and 
though  Samaria  (the  dty)  had  been  again  sod 
again  destroyed,  and  though  thdr  territoiy  had 
been  the  batUe-field  of  Syria  and  Egypt- — still  pre* 
sei*ved  their  nationality,  still  worshipped  fitan 
Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished  settlements 
towards  their  sacred  hill;  still  retained  their  na- 
tionality, and  could  not  coalesce  with  the  Jews: 

of  DC  r   oAci^a  r  ryx<a(  mrrtf  cvrci, 
^txo(rraToi/Kr*  h»  ov  ^tAMf  wptxmn^tirott' 

Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
the  country  called  in  our  Loi-d's  time  Samaria,  was 
in  the  possession  of  tlie  Cuthaeau  Samaritans,  or  that 
it  had  ever'  been  so.  "  Samaria,"  says  Josephus. 
{B.  J.  iii.  3,  §4)  "  lies  between  Judaea  and  Galilee. 
It  commences  from  a  village  called  Gioaea  {JerdnX 
on  the  great  pUin  (that  of  Esdraelon),  and  extend; 
to  the  toparchy  of  Acrnbatta,"  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  teiTitory  of  Ephraim.  These  points,  indicating 
tlie  extreme  northern  and  the  extreme  southern 
parallels  of  latitude  between  whidi  Samaria  was 
situated,  emiblc  us  to  fix  its  boundaiies  witli  tole- 

Ijonl  at  His  command  into  a  certain  village  of  Uk 
Samaritans  "  to  make  ready  "  for  Hiro.  Unless.  Indeed 
(though,  as  we  see  on  both  occasions,  our  Lord's  tnflo* 
encp  over  them  was  not  yet  complete),  we  are  to  aitribatr 
this  partial  atMindonroent  of  their  oidhiary  ocrapies  lu 
the  change  which  Ills  example  had  already  wrought  Id 
them. 
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nfale  ootunty.     It  was  bounded  northward  by  the 
jviSf  ^  bills  which  commeuces  at  Mount  Cnitnel 
«  the  wekt,aod,  afler  making  a  bond  to  the  south- 
wteft,  runs  almost  du«  east  to  the  valley  of  the 
J«nka,  Jxmmng  th«  southern  boMei*  of  the  plain  of 
lidiineloa.     It  touched  towards  tl\e  south,  as  nearly 
x%  p'»i»ib]£,  the  Dorthem  limits  of  Beujamin.    Thus 
it  itKnprehefided  the  ancient  tenitory  of  Ephraim, 
aadnt*  those  Manassit«s  who  were  we!^  of  Jordan. 
^  \U  daracter,"  Josephus   continues,   **  is  in  no 
p^prct  ditferent  from  that  cf  Judaea.    Both  abound 
IS  tDcttataiBs  and  plaiiis,  and  ai-e  suited  for  agricul* 
tci«>,  and  productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits 
bud) « iid  axid  cultivated.    They  are  not  abundantly 
nta^i;  but  much  rain  6dl8  there.     The  springs 
«r.'  of  aa  exceedingly  sweet  taste  ;  and,  on  aooouut 
(•'tbe  quantity  of  ^ood  gra»,  the  cattle  there  pro* 
ijce  more  milk   than   elsewhere.     But  tlie    best 
f.K'fot  thar  richness  and  feilility  is  that  both  ai'e 
i.^lj  populated."     The  acoounta  of  modem  tra- 
V''iers  eooiirm  this  description  by  the  Jewish  his- 
t«iaa  of  the  **  good  land  "  which  was  allotted  to 
irji:  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  whicli 
.1-^  the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  ter^ 
i.tifT.    The  Cuthaean  ISamaritans,  however,  pos- 
i'^ad  (Mily  a  few  towns  and  villages  of  this  large 
&  f!L  aod  these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of 
th*  <ii*trict.     Shecbem  or  Sychiir  (as  it  was  con- 
ipiipUiously  designated)  was  their  chief  settlement, 
Ctrl:  lietbre  Alexander  the  Great  desUt>yed  Samaria, 
i  I'^blv  because  it  lav  almost  close  to  Mount  Ge- 
r^ui.    AiWwaitis  it  became  more  prominently  so, 
Ui,  uiere,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Tem])le  on 
t'^aitn,  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9, 
>1  .  tb«r  built  themselves  a  temple.     The  modem 
:>v.t^ntativc    of  tshecheni  is  Ndblus,  a  corrup- 
t>4j  of  Neapolis,  or  the  **  New  Town,"  built  by 
VeofAsiao  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  older  town  which 
V4%  tiira  ruined.     At  Ifdbiua  the  Samaritans  have 
n  ii  a  setlksneot,  ooosistiug  of  about  200  persons. 
)  •^  tiiey  obserre  the  Law,  and  celebrate  the  Pa&sover 
<•£.  a  kaered  bpot  oo  Mount  Gerizim,  with  an  exacts 
Wrv,  uf  miaute  ceremonial  which  the  Jews  them- 
>^iiss  have  loDg  intermitted : 

*  (jaanquam  diruta,  servat 
i^sm  rrojaaam,  et  Vesum  colit  Alba  minurera." 

1i>e  Sunaritans  were  veiy  troublesome  both  to 
t  li^r  Jewish  neighbours  and  to  tlieir  Koman  masters, 
s  tile  nrst  oeutur}',  A.D.    Pilate  chastised  them  with 
>  ^Terity  which  led  to  his  own  downfall   (Joseph. 
^.  xvi'u.  4,  §1),  and  a  slaughter  of  10,4iOO  of 
m-Tiiook  plaoe* under  Vespasian  (/?.  J.  iii.  7,  §32). 
Ifi  »{jite  of  these  »evei-ses  they  increased  gi-eatiy  in 
rjiuji'n  towaids   its  termination,  and  appear  to 
t-t'*^  im>wa  into  importauce  undt^r  Dosrtheus,  who 
WW  p;i>lAbly  an  apostate  Jew.     Epiphanius  {adv. 
.'I -Betsey,  lib.  i.),  in  the  fouith  century,  considers 
L^aa  to  be  the  chief  and  most  dangerous  iidver- 
w>  of  Christianity,  and  he  enumemtes  the  several 
'*->t«  iiito  which  they  had  by  that  time  divided 
•iMnarives.     They  were   popularly,  aod  even   by 
*oQ«  *A  the  Fathetv,  confounded  with  the  Jews,  in- 
"•ituth  that  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
'*«  a^'ioihed  as  a  tendency  to  3€ifiap€iTiafJi6s  or 
'l«bSs£^^s.     This  ooofusioo,   however,   did   not 
^xVsd  to  as  ideotiticatioo  of  the  two  races.    It  was 
*  aplr  an  aa^rtioa  that  their  exUeme  opinions  were 
-^Ual.      And    previously  to  an  outrage  which 
t«ief  onoimitied  oo  the  ChiisUans  at  Neapolis  in  the 
yxi  Of  Zcno.  towards  the  end  of  the  Hfth  centuiy, 
^  <ii»tjiictaaa  between  them  and   the  Jews  was 
KiSrioitly  known,  and  even  i-ecognised  in  the  Theo- 
vou  II. 


dosian  Code.     This  wils  so  sevei'ely  punished,  that 
they  sank  into  an  obscurity,  which,  though  they 
are  just  noticed  by  travellei's  of  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  was  scai-cely  broken  until  the 
sixteenth  century.     In  the  hitter  half  of  that  cen- 
tuiy a  correspondence  with  them  was  commenced 
by  Jotteph  Scaliger.     (De  Sjicy  has  edited  two  of 
their  letters  to  th»t  eminent  scholar.)     Job  Ludolf 
received  a  letter  from  them,  in  the  latter  linlf  of  the 
next  centuiy.    These  thiee  lettei-s  arc  to  be  found  in 
Eichhoru's  Repertorivm  fur  Biblische  vnd  Morgen- 
Idndische  Littcraiur,  vol.  xiii.     They  are  of  great 
archaeological  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely  into 
the  observances  of  the  Samaritan  ritual.     Among 
oUier  points  woithy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  incon- 
sistency displayed  by  the  writei-s  in  valuing  them- 
selves on  not  being  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  be 
descendants  of  Joseph.     See  also  De  Siwy's   Cor- 
respondance  dcs  Sainaritaiihs^  &c.,  in  Notices  et 
Extr.  des  MSS,  de  la  BiUioth.  du  Hoi^  &c.,  vol. 
xii.    And,  for  more  modern  accounts  of  the  people 
themselves,  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches^  ii.  280- 
311;  ili.  129.30;' Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
ii.  46-78 ;  Van  de  Velde's  Stp-ia  arid  Palestine,  ii. 
296  seq. ;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  240 ; 
Uogei-s'  Notices  of  the  Modem  Samaritans,  p.  25 ; 
Grove's  account  of  their  Day  of  Atonement  in 
Vacation  Tourists  for  1861 ;  and  Dr.  Stanley's,  of 
their  Passover,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 
App.  iii. 

ITie  view  mnintjiined  in  the  above  remmks,  as  to 
the  purely  Assyrism  origin  of  the  New  Samaritans, 
is  that  of  Suio^r,  Reland,  Hammond,  Dnisius  in  the 
Critici  Sacrij  Maldonatus,  Hengsteuberg,  Haveniick, 
Robinson,  and  Dean  Trench.     The  i-eader  is  referreil 
to  the  very  clear  but  too  brief  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  last  mentioned  learned  writer,  in 
his  Parables,  pp.  310,  311,  and  to  the  authori- 
ties, especially  De  Sacy,  which  are  there  quoted. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  was  the 
ancient  view.     We  have  seen  what  Josephus  said, 
and  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Chiysostom,and 
Theodoret,  say  the  same  thing.     Socrates,  it  must 
be  admitted,  calls  the  Samaritans  &ir<{(rx«r/xa  'lou- 
ialu^,    but   he  stands   almost  alone   among   the 
ancients   in  making   this  assertion.      Origen   and 
Cyril  indeed  both  mention  their  claim  to  descent 
irom  Joseph,  as  evidenced  in  the  statement  of  the 
woman  at  the  well,  but  mention  it  only  to  declare 
it  uufoundeil.     Others,  as  Winer,   Dol linger,  and 
Dr.  Davidson,  havd  held  a  different  view,  which 
may  be  expressed  thus  in  DoUinger's  own  woi-ds : 
"In  the  noi-thern  part  of  the  Promised  Land  (ai» 
opposed  to  Judaea  proper)  there  grew  up  a  mingled 
race  which  drew  its  origin  frem  the  remnant  of  the 
Isi-aelites  who  were  leti  behind  in  the  country  on 
the  removal  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  also  from  the 
heathen  colonists  who  were  tiansplanted  into  the 
cities  of  Israel.     Their  religion  was  as  hybrid  as 
their  extraction :  they  wowhipped  Jehovah,  but,  in 
addition  to  Him,  also  the  heathen  idols  of  Phoenician 
origin  which  they  had  brought  from  their  native 
land"  {Ileidenthrm  und  Judenthum,  p.  739,  §7) 
If  the  woi-ds  of  Scripture  are  to  l>e  taken  alone,  it 
does  not  appear  how  this  view  is  to  be  maintained. 
At  any  rate,  as  Drusius  observes,  the  only  mixture 
was  that  of  Jewish  apostate  fugitives,  long  after 
Esarhaddon's  colonization,  not  at  the  time  of  the 
colonization.     But  modem  as  this  viow  is,  it  has 
for  some  years  been  the  jiopular  one,  and  even  Di*. 
Staulev  seems,  though  quite  incidentally,  to  have 
.•idmitted  it  (S.  ^  P.  240).     He  does  not,  however, 
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eater  upon  its  defenoe.  Mr.  Grove  is  also  in  fiivoar 
of  it.     See  his  notice  ali-eady  mentioned. 

The  authority  due  to  the  copy  of  the  Law  poBsessed 
by  the  Samaiitans,  and  the  detenDination  whetlier 
the  Sanuiritan  reading  of  Deut.  xivii.  4,  Gerizim, 
or  that  of  the  Hebrew,  Ebal,  is  to  be  preferred,  are 
discuftsed  in  the  next  artide.  [See  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  ;  Ebai.  ;  Gerizim  ;  Suechem  ; 
SiCHEif ;  Sychab.]  [J.  A.  H.] 

SAMABITAN  PENTATEUCH,  a  Recen- 
sion of  the  commonly  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
^losaic  I^w,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  (/6rt),  or  so-called 
Samaritan  chaiucter.*  This  recension  is  found 
vaguely  quoted  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  under  the  name  of  *'  UaXmAraTor  'Efipal- 
kIp  rh  iraph  ^iofiaptiTtus,**  in  contradistinction  to 
the  **  ^EfipauKhr  rh  -wupk  *Iov8aIoi5 ;"  further,  as 
**  Samaritauorum  Volumina,"  &c.  Thus  Origen  on 
Num.  ziii.  1,  ...."&  xoi  abrii  ix  roin^v 
SofuipciTwr  'E^poTicov  furtfidkofitr  ;**  and  on 
Num.  xxi.  IS,  .  .  .  **  h  iy  fi6rois  rwr  Softopcirwr 
tSpofify,"  <Stc.  Jerome,  Prol.  to  Kings :  **Samaritani 
etiam  Pentateuchum  Moysis  totidem  (?  22,  like  the 
'*  Hebrews,  Sjrrians  and  Cbaldaeans")  litteris  habent, 
figuris  tantum  et  apidbus  discrepantes."  Also  on  Gal. 
iii.  10,  '*quam  ob  causam" — (vix.  'EiriKardpaTos 
was  %s  oIk  ifAfi4ru  4y  iratn  rott  yeypofifiiyoiSy 
bdng  quoted  there  iirom  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  wheie  the 

Masoretic  text  has  only  HK  D^p^  vh  "K^  II'IK 
JlKin  minn  nn— "cm-sedbehethatoonfirmeth 
not^  the  words  of  this  Law  to  do  them ;"  while  the 
LXX.  reads  iras  iy$pwwos  . .  iratri  ro7s  \6yois) 
— **  quam  ob  causam  Samaritanornm  Hebraea  to- 

lumina  relegens  inrem  73  scriptum  esse ;"  and  he 
foithwith  charges  the  Jews  with  having  deliberately 

taken  out  the  73 »  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
bound  individually  to  all  the  ordinances :  foi^tting 
at  the  same  time  that  this  same  73  oocura  in  the 
very  next  chapter  of  the  Masoretic  text  (Deut.  xxviii. 
15): — '*A//his  commandments  and  his  statutes." 
Eusebius  of  Caesai«a  observes  that  the  LXX.  a^^ 
the  Sam.  Pent,  agree  against  the  Received  Text  flP^ 
the  number  of  years  from  the  Dduge  to  AbrahamT  * 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  certain  words  (Gen. 
iv.  8),  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  but  found  in  the  Sa- 
maritau.     The  same  remark  is  made  by  Procopius 
ofGaxa  with  respect  to  Deut.  i.  6;  Num.  x.  10, 
X.  9,  &c.     Other  passages  ai-e  noticed  by  Diodorus, 
the  Greek  Scholiast,  &c.    The  Tahnud,  on  the  other 
hand,  mentions  the  Sam.  Pent,  distinctly  and  con- 
temptuously as  a  clumsily  forged  i-ecord :  •*  You 
/uxt>e  falsified^  your  Pentateuch,    said  R.  Elierer  b. 
Shimon  to  the  Samaritan  soibes,  with  reference  to 
a  pa&Kage  in  Deut.  xi.  30,  where  the  wdl-underatood 
word  Shechem  was  gratuitously  inserted  after  "  the 
plains  of  Moreh," — "and  you  have  not  profited 
aught  by  it"  (comp.  Jer,  Sotah  21  b,  cf.  17 ;  Babli 
33  b).     On  another  occasion  they  are  ridiculed  on 
account  of  their  ignorance  of  one  of  the  simplest  rules 
ofHebrewGi-ammai-,dbplayed  in  tlieir  Pentateuch ; 
vix.  the  use  of  the   T]  locale  (unknown,  however, 
according  to  Jer.  Meg,  6,  2,  also  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem).     ''Who  has  cau9ed  you  to  blunder f 
said  li.  Shimon  b.  Elieser  to  them  ;  refening  to  their 


■  nwu^^.  f jn,  nnav  ana.  m  dbtingaiahed 
J«»  K"iry.  nnityx  ina.  comp.  synh  ai  b.  jw. 

Meg.  5,  a ;  Toslft*  Synb.  4 ;  Synhcdr.  22  a.  ilea.  Jer. 
1.  »,  Sota  Jer.  7.  2,  Hq. 
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abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ordinance  of  marrying  the 
deceased  brother's  wife  (Deut.  xxv.  5  ff.), — ^throogh 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  in  question,  whidi 
eujoins  that  the  wife  of  the  dead  man  shall  not  be 
** without"  to  a  stranger,  but  that  the  brother 

should  marry  her :  they,  however,  taking  \\t\T\7\ 
(  =yirfe)  to  be  an  epithet  of  nB'K,  "  wife,"  trarw- 
lated  "  the  outer  vife,**  i.  e.  the  betrothed  only 
{Jer.  Jebam,  3,  2,  Ber,  E,,  &c.). 

Down  to  within  the  last  two  hondred  and  fifty 
yeai's,  however,  no  copy  of  this  divergent  Code  of 
Laws  had  reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  fiction,  and  thie  plain  words  of  the  Chorrii- 
Fathers— -the  better  known  authorities — whoquot^-d 
jt,  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpretations.  Sn>i- 
denly,  in  1616,  Pietro  della  Valle,  one  of  the  first  dis- 
coverers also  of  the  Gundform  inscriptions,  acquittd 
a  complete  Codex  from  the  Samaritans  in  Dama^tnts. 
In  1623  it  was  presented  by  AchiUe  Harley  de  Sam-y 
to  the  Library  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628 
there  appeared  a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Mo- 
rinus  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman. text  of  tlie  LXX. 
Three  years  later,  shortly  before  it  was  publushcii 
in  the  Paiis  Polyglott, — whence  it  was  copied,  with 
few  emendations  from  other  codices,  by  WaltoD,— 
Morinus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  his  ExercitaiwMi 
Eoclesiasticae  in  utrumque  Samaritanorwn  PenUi- 
teuchum,  in  which  he  prononnced  the  newly  founi 
Codex,  with  all  its  innumerable  Variants  from  th« 
Masoretic  text,  to  be  infinitdy  superior  to  \hf 
latter :  in  fact,  the  unconditional  and  speedy  emen- 
dation of  the  Hecdved  Text  thereby  was  urged  nv*^t 
authoritatively.  And  now  the  impulse  was  given 
to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  baiTen  literary  and 
theological  controversies :  of  which  more  anon.  B^ 
tween  1620  and  1630  six  additional  copies,  paitly 
complete,  partly  incomplete,  were  acquired  br 
Ussher:  five  of  which  he  deposited  in  Eiij^li^ 
libraries,  while  one  was  sent  to  De  Dieu,  aud  hii& 
disappeai-ed  mysteriously.  Another  Codex,  now  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Miliui,  was  bi-ougbt  to 
Italy  in  1621.  Peiresc  procured  two  more,  one  oi 
^hich  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Libraiy  of  Paris,  and 
ne  in  the  Barbeiini  at  Rome.  Thus  the  number  of 
MSS.  in  Ii!uix>pe  gi'adually  grew  to  sixteen.  Durioi; 
the  present  century  another,  but  veiy  fragmenUur 
copy,  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library.  A  co)>r, 
of  the  entire  (?)  Pentateuch,  with  Targuro  (?S«n^ 
Version),  in  parallel  columns,  4to.,  on  f«rdimt'nt, 
was  brought  from  N&blus  by  Mr.  Grove  in  18^>I,| 
for  the  Count  of  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is. 
Single  portions  of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  in  a  moiv  or 
less  defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  occurrencej 
in  Europe. 

Respecting  the  external  condition  of  these  MSS., 
it  may  be  observed  that  thdr  sizes  vary  from  l^ino. 
to  folio,  and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  an<l  thi 
Samaritans  use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  fouoi 
among  them.  The  letters,  which  are  of  a  size  (x4> 
responding  to  that  of  the  book,  exhibit  none  of  thoii 
varieties  of  shape  so  frequent  in  the  Masor.  Text  | 
sudi  as  majuscules,  minuscules,  suspended,  inverts^ 
lettei-s,  &c.  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton* 
paper ;  the  ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases  save  thi 
SCI  oil  used  by  the  Samaritans  at  Ndbhu,  the  lett(^ 
of  which  are  in  gold.     There  are  ndther  rowelSi 


>  The  A.  v.,  foUowing  the  LXX.,  and  perhaps  Luthci^ 
has  inserted  the  word  oU 
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loeents,  nor  dttcntical  points.  The  mdividual  words 
ire  Kfianted  firom  each  other  by  a  dot.  Greater 
or  soailer  dirttioiis  <^  the  text  are  marked  by  two 
3ob  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  by  an  asterisk. 
A  small  lioe  abore  a  cooaooant  indicates  a  pecubar 
Deaoiog  of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passive, 
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and  the  like :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contriTance  to  b^peak 
attention.'  The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  into 
nine  hundred  and  siity-four  paragraphs,  or  Kazzin, 
the  termination  of  which  is  indicated  by  the&e  figures, 
= ,  .*.,  or  <.  At  the  end  of  each  book  the  number 
of  its  divisions  is  stated  thus : — 


^)         31  D^nXD  pVp:  pfiWin  IBD  nrn  [Masoret  Cod.,  la  Sldrss  (Parshloth;.  60  Chapters]. 

(2M)         D»nKtD  ..  *xrn  «  -  c  N  11     •  40  ,.  ] 

{i3«)  wnbw  nwD  «  nj^^n  -  -  L  .  lo     .  27  „  ] 

(2i«)          nn.i  n  ^ra"in  -  «  c  .  10     .  ae  ,  3 

a«)          iDi.p  ..  Hf^onn  -  -  [  «  11.,  34  .  3 


The  Sam.  Pentateuch  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii.  15 

riii.  8,  in  Hebrew  Text),  where  the  woi-ds  **  Middle 
c!  the  Thorah  **  •  are  found.  At  tlie  end  of  each  MS. 
rv  rear  of  the  copying,  the  name  of  the  scribe,  and 
2-0  that  of  the  proprietor,  are  usually  stated.  Yet 
L'Hr  dates  are  not  always  trustwoilhy  when  given, 
cJ  Tory  difficult  to  be  conjectured  when  entirelv 
oin.ttnl,  8&c«  the  Samaritan  letters  afford  no  internal 
-Ti^ioce  of  the  period  in  which  they  wei*e  written. 
T'  fiooe  cf  the  MSS.,  however,  which  have  as  yet 
Tesa^i  Europe,  can  be  assigned  a  higher  date  than 
tlK  10th  CSiristian  century.  The  scroll  used  in 
•Vi^  besrs — so  the  Samaritans  pi*etend — the  fol- 
li^L^  iiscription: — "I,  Abisha,  son  of  Pinehas, 
«^-  «"  Eieazar,  son  of  Aaron  the  Priest, — upon 
t^  be  the  Grace  of  Jehovah  I  To  His  honour 
Uxf  I  writta  this  Holy  Law  at  the  entrance  ot 
•■•Tdbemade  of  Testimony  on  the  Mount  Geiizim, 
l-fin  El,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  taking  pos- 
i^^^  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  all  its  boundaries 
•HMjui  jt,  by  the  Qiildren  of  isi-ael.  1  praise  Jelio- 
'I'i "  (Letter  of  Meshalmah  b.  Ab  Scchuah,  Cod. 
IJr  "yi,  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  Comp.  Kpist.  Sam. 
'^-:^-e^itarum  ad  Jobum  Ludolj^iurriy  Cizae,  168B  ; 
A»rtg.  Ecct.  Orient,  p.  123 ;  Huntingtoni  Epist. 
r?-  49.  S6 ;  Eichhom's  Bepertoriwn  f,  bibi.  wnd 
**■•'..  Lit^  torn,  ix.,  &c.)  But  no  European'  has 
*'''  sQCceeded  in  finding  it  in  this  scroll,  however 
rit  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  search  (comp. 
LT^shan,  EinUit.  ii.  132) ;  and  even  if  it  had  been 
(  -ai,  it  would  not  have  deserved  the  slightest 
'■^i«Qce. 

We  have  briefly  stated  above  that  the  Exercita- 
^v*  of  Morinua,  which  placed  the  Samai-itan  Pen- 
*'tejc.S  far  above  the  Received  Text  in  point  of  ge- 
c  iL^aos, — putly  on  account  of  its  agreeing  in 
AKjf  places  with  the  Septoagint,  and  pailly  on 

3t  at  of  its  supeiior  "  lucidity  and  harmony," — 
'^otei  and  k^  up  for  nearly  two  hundred  yeai-s  one 
■^  t'<  uo«t  extiw>rdinary  controversies  on  recoid. 
'^*»eteristically  enough,  however,  this  was  set  at 
'"*  Otoe  for  all  by  the  very  first  systematic  inves- 
-r  t^iD  of  the  point  at  issue.  It  would  now  appear 
-*  if  the  Doquestioning  rapture  with  which  every 

"*  iiterajy  disoovei-y  was  formerly  hailed,  the  in- 
'-'^aaimosity  against  the  Masm^etic  (Jewish)  Text, 
"'  ^-^aeral  preference  for  the  LXX.,  the  defective 
"Ji*  of Sonitic  studies, — as  if,  we  say,  all  these  put 

•  njn  ml  mn.  np  mi  nv.  -lan  and  i3T 

^  «d  W.  h^^  MoA  h^^\  Vnp\  and   K'TipV 

w  ed  gf,  the  anflUes  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  n  ^'ith- 
*=  *  d*^»fa.  4c,  are  tbns  pointed  out  to  the  reader. 

It  wt^d  appear,  however  (sec  Archdeacon  Tattam's 
*"  "  a  the  ParViaion,  No.  4,  May  24,  18€2),  that  Mr. 
^  7^^^  a  penuo  lately  attached  to  the  Russian  staff  in 


tc^ther  were  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon that  men  of  any  a-itical  acumen  could  for 
one  moment  not  only  place  the  Sam.  Pent,  on  a  par 
with  the  Masoretic  Text,  but  even  raise  it,  uncon- 
ditionally, far  above  it.  There  was  indeed  another 
cause  at  work,  especially  in  the  first  period  of  the  dis- 
pute :  it  was  a  controvei-sial  spirit  which  prompted 
Morinus  and  his  foUowei-s,  Cappellus  and  others,  to 
prove  to  the  Reformers  what  kind  of  value  was  to 
be  attached  to  their  authority :  the  received  fonu  of 
the  Bible,  upon  which  and  which  alone  they  pi-u- 
fessed  to  take  their  stand ; — it  was  now  evident  that 
nothing  short  of  the  Divine  Spuit,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  inspiration  of  which  the  Scriptures  were 
interpreted  and  expounded  by  the  Romiui  Church, 
could  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  **  Antunorinians" — De  Muys,  Hottinger,  St. 
Morinus,  Buxtorf,  Fuller,  Leusden,  Pieitlier,  &c. — 
instead  of  patiently  and  a-itically  examining  the 
subject  and  refuting  their  advei'saries  by  arguments 
which  were  within  their  reach,  as  they  aie  within 
ours,  directed  their  attacks  against  the  persons  of 
the  Morinians,  and  thus  their  misguided  zeal  leil 
the  qufeition  of  the  superiority  of  the  New  Document 
over  the  Old  where  they  found  it.  Of  higher  value 
were,  it  is  true,  the  iaboui-s  of  Simon,  Le  Clerc, 
Walton,  &c.,  at  a  later  period,  who  proceeded 
eclectically,  rejecting  many  readings,  and  adopting 
others  which  seemed  preferable  to  those  of  the  Old 
Text.  Houbigant,  however,  with  unexampled  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy,  returned  to  Morinus*  fust  no- 
tion— already  genei-ally  abandoned — of  the  unques- 
tionable and  thorough  superiority.  He,  agniu,  was 
followed  more  or  less  closely  by  Kennicott,  Al.  a  St. 
Aquilino,  Lobstein,  Geddes,  and  othen.  The  discis- 
sion was  taken  up  once  more  on  the  other  side, 
chiefly  by  Riivius,  who  succeeded  in  finally  disf)osiug 
of  this  point  of  the  superiority  [Exercitt.  Phil,  in 
Hovbig.  Proi.  Lugd.  Bat.  1755).  It  was  from  his 
day  foi-wm-d  allowed,  almost  on  all  hands,  that  the 
Masoi-etic  Text  was  the  genuine  one,  but  that  in 
doubtful  cases,  when  theSamaritan  had  an  **  unques- 
tionably clearer"  reading,  this  was  to  be  adu]»ted, 
since  a  ceiiain  amount  of  value,  however  limited, 
did  attach  to  it.  Michnelis,  Eichhorn,  Beitholdt, 
Jahn,  and  the  majority  of  modern  critics,  adhered 
to  tliis  opinion.  Here  tlie  matter  rested  until  1815, 
when  Gesenius  (Dc  Pent.  Sam,  Origine,  Indole, 


Jerosalem,  h<u  found  the  Inscription  in  question  "  guing 
through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  Text  of  the  Deca- 
logue, and  extending  through  three  columns."  Consider- 
ing that  the  Samaritans  themselves  told  Huntington, 
"  that  Uib  inscription  had  been  in  their  scroll  onre,  but 
must  have  beeu  erased  by  some  wicked  hand,"  tlil.<( 
startling  piece  of  information  must  be  received  with 
extreme  caution :— no  less  so  than  the  other  more  or  les:$ 
vague  statements  with  respect  to  the  labours  and  pre- 
tended discoveries  of  Mr.  Levysohn.    Sec  note,  p.  llij. 

4  b  2 
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et  Auctoritate)  abolished  the  remnant  of  the 
authority  of  the  Sam.  Pent.  So  masterly,  lucid, 
and  dear  ai-e  his  ai'^ments  and  his  proofs,  that 
there  has  been  and  will  be  no  iuither  question  as 
to  the  absence  of  all  value  in  this  Kecension,  and  in 
its  pretended  emendations.  In  &ct,  a  glance  at  the 
^tystematic  an-angement  of  the  vatiants,  of  which 
he  first  of  all  bethought  himself,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  convince  the  lendet'  at  once  that  they  are  for  the 
most  pnrt  meiv  blundei's,  aiising  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  first  elements  of  giTimmar  and 
exegesis.  That  others  owe  their  existence  to  a  studied 
design  of  conforming  ceiiain  passages  to  the  Sama- 
ritan jnode  of  thought,  speech,  and  faith — moie 
especially  to  show  that  the  Mount  Gerizim,  upon 
which  their  temple  stood,  was  the  spot  chosen  and 
indicated  by  God  to  Moses  as  the  one  upon  which 
He  desired  to  be  worshipped.'  Finally,  that  others 
are  due  to  a  tendency  towards  remo\nng,  as  well  as 
linguistic  shortcomings  would  allow,  all  that  seemed 
obscure  or  in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards 
filling  up  all  apparent  imperfections: — either  by 
i-epetitions  or  by  means  of  newly-invented  and 
badly-fitting  words  and  phrases.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  pi'emised  that,  except  two  alterations  (Ex. 
xiii.  7,  where  the  Sam.  reads  "  Six  days  shalt 
thou  eat  unleavened  bread/*  instead  of  the  received 
"  Seven  days,'*  and  the  change  of  the  word  n^Sin, 
" There  shall  not  be"  into  mnn,  " live"  Deut. 
xxiii^  18),  the  Mosaic  laws  and  ordinances  them- 
selves are  nowhere  tampered  with. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  specimens  of  these 
once  so  highly  prized  variants  before  the  readier,  in 
order  that  he  may  judge  for  himself.  We  shall 
fullovv  in  this  the  commonly  received  amingement 

r  For  inSV  "  He  vriU  elect"  (the  spot),  the  Sam. 
always  puts  "ini«  "  He  hat  elected"  (vis.  Geriiim).  See 
below. 

k  D^iyK'  "3*  «»«•*  be  a  misprint 

i  Thus  D^  is  found  in  the  Somar.  for  D;  of  the  Ma- 

soretic  T.;  n^  for  n  -  J  1J  for  1; ;  DH'^K  for  DHPK ; 
nniKtD  f<^f  nihD*'^-'  sometimes  a  ^  Is  put' even 
where  the  Heb.  T.  has,  in  accordance  with  the  gram- 
maticsl  mlci^  only  a  short  vowel  or  a  sheva:— V^QIH  i^ 

roaod  for  i*3Dn ;  nvjiK  for  nr3«. 

*    T  T* 

*  wm.  on,  Skh.  become  lanjK.  rron,  rhixn- 


"   T 


■  *l||n^  becomes  T^^ni*  HD^I  ^  emendated  into 
niD^I ;  XT  (verb  n"b)  Into  nXI^ ;  the  final  J^-of  the 
3rd  pers.*  fem.  pinr.  fuL  into  HJ. 

■  ^yy\\£^  is  shortened  into  p^JJf,  ^fj^n  Into  T\*T\' 

•  Masculine  are  made  the  words  Qn?  (<3en.  xlix.  20) 
np55>  (Deut.  XV.  7,  ftc),  T\^XXO  (^n.  xxxii.  9);  feminine 
the  woixis  y^  (Gen.  xill.  6),  -jn  (DeuL  xxvlU.  25), 
K'Di  (Oen.  xlvi.  26,  *c) ;  wherever  the  worJ  ^y^  occurs 
In  the  sense  of  "  girl."  a  n  is  added  at  the  end  (Uen.  xxfv. 
H.  Set). 

'  3185^1  "Ivn  13^B^V  "  the  waters  returned  oontir 
nuaUy,"  is  transformed  Into  UB^  13^n  U165'^1'  "  they 
returned,  they  went  and  they  returned"  (Gen.  vlii.  3). 
Where  the  Infin.  is  used  as  an  adverb,  e.  g.  pTMTy  {Oten, 
xxl.  16),  -  far  off."  It  Is  altered  into  np^mH.  "  8^<  ^^^^ 
far  away,"  which  renders  the  passage  almosr  nnintelligible. 

«»  Dny  for  DVy  (Gen.  iii.  10,  11);  ifp^  for  if?)  (xi. 
30) ;  OniDV  ^^^  ^^  collective  -|^aV  (^^-  ^^)*  n^DN. 
•*  female  servants,"  for  ninOK  (x^- 1^) ;  nnWD  NT^ 
T\yiO  O  for  the  adverbial  y\\2  (»"*•  l&)»  ^11^3  for 
D*nn3  (Ex.  xxvl.  26,  makhig  it  depend  from  ^^); 

DCPtD,  In  the  unusual  sense  of  "  iVom  it  *'  (comp.  1  K.  xvil. 
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of  Gesenius,  who  dividf»  all  these  readings  into  dght 
cla.sses;  to  which,  as  we  shall  afterwaixls  show. 
Frankel  has  suggested  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  othei's,  wliile  Kirchheim  (in  his  Hebrew 
work  P"1018^  ^D"I3)  enumerates  thiiteen,^  which 
we  will  name  hei*eafter. 

1 .  The  first  class,  then,  consists  of  I'^eadings  by 
which  emendations  of  a  giTimmatical  natui^  have 
been  attempted. 

(a.)  The  quiescent  lettens,  or  so-called  matres 
lectioniSf  are  supplied.* 

(6.)  The  more  poetical  foims  of  the  pronouns, 
probably  less  known  to  the  Sam.,  are  altered  into 
the  more  common  ones.'' 

(c.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing  appa- 
rently incomplete  foims  is  noticeable  in  the  fiexion 
of  the  verl^.  The  apocopated  or  short  future  i« 
altered  into  the  regular  future." 

(d. )  On  the  other  hand  the  pai-agogical  letters  )  and 
^  at  the  end  of  noims,  are  almost  universally  stiuck 
out  by  the  Sam.  ooiT^ector  ;■  and,  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  nouns  of  a  common  gender,  he 
has  given  them  genders  according  to  his  fiincy.^ 

(0.)  The  infin.  nbsol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  manner 
possible,  reduced  to  the  foi-m  of  the  finite  verb.' 

For  obsolete  or  rai%  forms,  the  modern  and  more 
common  ones  have  been  substituted  in  a  gixiat  num- 
ber of  places.^ 

2.  The  second  class  of  vanants  consists  of  glosses 
and  intei'pretations  received  into  the  text :  glo»e<, 
moi-eover,  in  which  the  Sara,  not  unfi^ueutlv 
coincides  with  the  LXX.,  and  which  are  in  manv 
cases  evidently  derived  by  both  from  some  ancient 
Targum.' 

8.  The  third  class   exhibits  conjectural   emen- 

13),  is  altered  into  n3©D  (Lev.  ii.  2) ;  n^M  I*  wrongly 


put  for  ^n  (3rd  p.  s.  m.  of  ^*n  =  z-^) ;  IJ?.  the  obsolete 
form,  is  replaced  by  the  more  recent  TV  (Num.  xxi.  IS) ; 
the  unusual  fem.  termination  ^~  (comp.  7l^^3K) 
b^J^riK.  ^*  elongated  into  n*"  \  IHtJ'  *»  the  emendation 
for  W  (Deut  xxil.  1) ;  ^-|n  for  HIH  (Deut.  xxxlii. 
16),  etc 

'  nSTSI  \S^H'  "man  and  woman,"  used  by  Gen.  vii.S 
of  animals,  is  changed  into  n3p31  *13T'  "  °^^*^  *"^ 
female;"  VK^K^  (Gen.  xxlv.  60),  •' his  haters,"  becoma 
V3*^K'  "his  enemies;"  for  7\G  (indefln.)  is  sub»titute«l 
riDIKD  t  KT.  "  he  will  see.  choose,"  is  amplified  bj-  a 
i'?,  "  for  himself;"  13 n  "15 il  is  transformed  Into  X^ 

"1^3^  1B^«  (Lev.  xvil.  10);  Dy^3  ^«  'hSk  T' 

(Num.  xxlll.  4),  ••  And  God  met  Bileam."  becomes  with 
the  &m.  '3  n«  '^X  n«^D  NVD^l.  •  *"<»  «•  ^"i^^ 
0/  the  Lord  found  Bileam;"  nK^n  bV  (®*"-  **•  ^"' 
••  for  the  woman."  is  ampUfled  Into  nSWH  ^^^H  ^V^ 
•'  for  the  sake  of  the  woman:"  for  n33S»  f^^^^  "723 
(obRoL,  comp.  jjo)'  **  pn*  n33S  "  *«»  that  are  be- 
fore me,"  in  oontradistinctSon  to  "  those  who  will  come 
after  me ;"  1?Flt  "  *"<*  •*•*  «nptied  "  (her  pitcher  into 
the  trough.  Gen.  xxlv.  20),  has  made  room  for  "t^^flV 
"  and  slie  took  down ;'  nOB^  *my)3.  " '  ^^^i  ™** 
there"  (A.  V.,  Ex.  xxlx.  43),  Is  made  QJJ^  *nBm3- 
"I  shall  be  [searched]  found  there;"  Num.  xxxi.  15. 
before  the  words  n3p3  ^3  On^^nH.  '*  Have  you  aptrwJ 
the  life  of  every  frmale .»"  a  ntS7,  "  ^Vhy,"  is  inserted 

(T.XX.) ;  for  KIpK  mn*  DB'^  O  (r>«^«»»*  «xil.  3), 
'•  Jf  1  call  the  name  of  Jehovali,"  the  Sam.  baa  DB*3' 
"  In  the  name,"  etc. 
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a.ttuf»~e3in«tii]M»  far  froin  happy — of  i*e2il  or 
iaoj^nury  difBculUes  in  the  &!asoretic  text." 

4.  The  faurth  da^  ejdiibits  readiogs  in  whidi  ap- 
ptiefit  defidesde»  hare  been  oon*ected  or  supplied 
tV-.'Oi  pauallel  passaG^cs  in  the  common  text.  Gen. 
ui.i.  29, 30,  for  "  1  shall  not  do  it," »  "  I  bhall  not 
(3fetxoy"«  is  substituted  from  Gen.  xviii.  28,  31,  32. 
ri*»n  xxxrii.  4,  VnN»  **hi5  brethren,"  is  replaced  by 
**12*  **  his  «ons,"  fi-om  the  formet  verse.  One  of  the 
';i  -^t  carious  specimens  of  the  endeavours  of  the 
>aniaritan  Codex  to  render  the  i*eadings  as  smooth 
\l\  oaisistent  as  possible,  is  its  unifoiin  spelling  of 
;ii[iernouDs  like  l*in^>  Jethro,  occasionally  spelt 
TJI*  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Moses'  father-in-law — a 
i:-:^  who,  according  to  the  Midiash  (Sifri)y  had  no 
>^«  \h»n  seven  names;  J^Hn^  (Jehoshua),  into 
Tji.i  form  it  corrects  the  shortei*  yKHH  (Hoshea) 
«bea  it  occurs  in  the  Masoretic  Codex.  More  fje- 
■;  >r-at  stJU  are  the  additions  of  single  woixls  and 
-'■'Tt  phrases  inserted  from  parallel  passages,  whei^ 
♦.  -  Hebrew  text  appeared  too  concise : » — unneces- 
irr,  c'ten  execai^vely  absurd  interpolations. 

.'•.  The  ffth  c\as&  is  an  extension  of  the  one  im- 
s  "iaielv  preceding,  and  comprises  largeV  phrases, 

'litU'Qa,  and  repetitions  from  parallel  pvssages. 
'^^ '[->£4rver  anything  is  mentioneil  as  having  been 
\  Lff-  or  said  previously  by  Moses,  or  where  a  com- 
Li  L:i  of  God  is  related  as  being  executed,  the 
«  't-ie  speech  bearing  upon  it  is  repeated  again  at 
!iii  Imgth.  These  tedious  and  always  suj^ei-fluouR 
.fp^titioQs  are  mo&t  fi-equent  in  Exodus,  both  in  the 
rni>ril  of  the  plagues  and  in  the  many  iuterpola- 
t  j»  trom  Deuteronomy. 

■i.  To  the  sirM  class  belong  tliose  "  emendations  ** 

*  Tb«  elliptic  use  of  *XP^,  frequent  both  in  Hebrew  and 
IfibK.  being  evidently  unknown  to  the  emendator,  he 

»:>r^ihe-7^^  i\^  nXD  n^n(^«n.'xvii.  17), -shall 

ft  'j«U  be  born  unto  him  that  is  a  hundred  years  old  i" 
^  T^. "  shall  1  beget?"  Gen.xxiv.  62,  J^^aQ  J^^, 
■>  euae  from  going"  (A.  V.  "from  the  way")  to  the 

'1  -4  LihaUroi.  the  Sam.  alters  Into  "11103  K3« 
3  '^r  tfarvmg:b  the  desert"  (LXX.,  6ta.  r^c  c^^ov).    In 

•►L  iix.  34.  "^nna  ^tV  "h  jn.  "  BehoW,  may  it  be 

•■  -jrim^  to  thy  m-ord,"  the  y^  (Arab.  A)  to  transfonned 
'  '-'  IC^.  "and  if  not— let  it  be  like  tby  word."  Gen. 
it  n.  DlTnn  ni3irn  W-  "And  for  that  the  dream 

«t»  dDabted."  becomes  'n  JV2^  vhv^*  "  '^^  ^^®*°* 

•^  a  icoond  tlioe,"  which  is   both  un-Hebrew,  and 

vaetricaUy  opposed  to  the  sense  and  construction  of 

"^  n«we.     Better  is  the  emendation  Oen.  xUx.  10. 

wSl  rSD   -from  between  bis   feet,"  into  "from 

O.C?  bii  baunen,- V73T  ]^30.    Kx.  xv.  18,  all  but 

v» .  f  tbe  Sam.  Codd.  read  1iy^  D7iyb.  "  ^o*"  ever  and 

•^pT.'  iMtoKlof  iy),  the  common  form,  "  evermore." 

♦.  .  xxilT.  7,  T\^y*  K?  np3l,  •*  that  will  by  no  means 

^^wt^mL"  becomes  HpB^  V  ilpbl.  "and  the  Inno- 

-^  to  kirn  shall  be  Innoocnt."  against  both  the  parallel 
'«Ba^  od  ibe  obvtoos  leuse.    The  somewhat  difficult 

*^r  tOI*  **  and  they  did  not  cease  "  (A.  V.,  Num.  xl. 

3  ^  rr^^ears  as  a  still  moire  obscure  ooi^Jectoral  ^DDK^ 

i  ^  «F  v«iu]d  venture  to  translate,  "  they  were  not 
i-*'l*T*d  ta,"  tn  the  sense  of  "killed:"  instead  of 
"^♦i^  Ike  1B»33J<,  ■*  eoDgregated,"  of  the  Sam.  Vers.,  or 
•*^^i  *■  oontiDUenmC  vr  Uoublgant's  and  l>atbeS 
%-ims*nw."    Num.  xxL  28.  the  iy,  "Ar  '  (Moab).  Is 

T 

■sruuced  iato  *iy,  •>  as  far  iis,"  a  perfectly  meaningleon 
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of  passages  and  woixis  of  the  Hebi'ew  text  which 
contain  something  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Sunaritans,  on  account  either  of  historical  impro- 
bability or  apiwrent  want  of  dignity  in  the  teims 
applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Sam.  Pent, 
no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times,  begets  his  first 
son  after  he  has  lived  150  yeans  :  but  one  hundred 
years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before,  and 
added  after  the  birth  of  the  fii-st  son.  Thus  Jared, 
accoixiing  to  the  Hebiew  Text,  begot  at  162  yeai-s, 
lived  afterwards  800  yeai-s,  and  **  all  his  yeai-s  were 
962  years;"  accoi-ding  to  the  Sam.  he  b^ot  when 
only  62  yeai-s  old,  lived  afterwards  785  yeais,  "  and 
all  his  years  were  847."  After  the  Deluge  the 
opposite  method  is  followed.  A  hundred  or  fifty 
yeai-s  are  added  before  and  subtracted  after  the  be- 
getting :  E.  g.  Arphaxad,  who  in  tlie  Common  Text 
is  35  years  old  when  he  begets  Shelah,  and  lived 
afterwards  403  yeara :  in  all  438 — is  by  the  Sam. 
made  135  years  old  when  he  begets  Shelah,  and 
1  ives  only  303  yeai-s  afterwards = 438.  (The  LXX. 
has,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  psychological  and 
chronological  notions,  altered  the  Text  in  the  oppo- 
site manner.  [See  Seituagint.])  An  exceedingly 
im)X)iiant  and  often  discussed  emendation  of  this 
class  is  the  passage  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which  in  oui 
text  reads,  **  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years."  The  Samaritan  (supported  by  LXX. 
Cod.  Al.)  has  "  The  sojourning  of  the  childi  en  of 
Israel,  \and  their  fathers  tcho  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt — iv  yfj  Alyinrrtp 
Koi  iy  7J7  Kayadv]  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
yeare :"  an  interpolation  of  very  late  date  indeed. 

reading ;  only  that  the  "IV.  "  city,"  as  we  saw  above,  was 
a  word  unknown  to  the  Sam.  The  somewhat  imoummon 
words  (Num.  xl.  32),  rV\C^  DH^  iniDB'M.  "and  they 
(the  people)  spread  them  all  abroad,"  are  transposed  into 

niDinB'  Uvh  ipnB'^l.  "■"<*  'b<^y  slaughtered  for 
themselves  a  slanghter."     Deut.  xxviii.  37.   the  word 

nitSgv,  "an  astonishment"  (A.  V.),  very  rarely  used  in 
this  sense  (Jer.  xix,  8,  xxv,  9),  becomes  DtJ^.  "  to  a 
name,"  i.  e..  a  bad  name.     DeuU  xxxill.  6,  VHO  ''t]^) 

IBDID.  "May  his  men  be  a  multitude,"  the  Sam.,  with 
Its  characteristic  aversion  to,  or  rather  ignorance  of,  the 
use  of  poeUcal diction,  reads  "IBDD  IFlND  '>W»  "May 
there  befrrnn  him  a  multitude,"  thereby  trying  perhaps 
to  encounter  also  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  word 
ISDO.  standing  for  ••  a  great  number."  Anything  more 
absurd  than  the  IHKtD  1"  this  place  couid  hardly  be 
Imagined.  A  few  verses  further  on,  the  uncommon  use 
of  IP  in  the  phrase  J-ID-lp^  \0  (Deut.  xxxUl.  11).  aa 
"  lest,"  "nut,*  caused  the  no  less  unfortunate  alteration 
•^BD'^p^  ^P,  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage. "  smite 
through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him,  and  of 
them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not  again,"  becomes 
"  tcho  wiU  raiae  tAcm?"— barren  alike  of  meaning  and 
of  poetry.  For  the  unusual  and  poetical  IJJ^'J  (l>eut. 
xxxUi.  35;  A.  V.  -thy  strength"),  yy^  ^  suggested; 
a  word  about  the  significance  of  which  the  commentators 
are  at  a  greater  loss  even  than  about  that  of  the  original. 

'  new  K^-  "  n'^mn  t6-     , 

»  Thus  in  Gen.  1.  14.  the  words  yiXH  /V  "^^Nn?. 
••  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,"  are  inserted  from  ver.  It ; 

Gen.  xi.  8,  the  word  ^^SW.  "and  a  tower,"  is  added 
from  ver.  4;  G«n.  xxiv!  "22,  HBK  ^y.  "on  her  face" 
(uo5«0.  is  atldvd  from  ver.  47.  so  that  the  former  vei-se 
reails  "  And  th<-  man  took  (Hp^l  f"*"  DB'^^)  ^  B«W«"  ""Ing 
*  upon  Imm"  face.' " 
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Again,  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  *<  And  God  [?  had]  finished 
6d*1,  ?  pluperf.)  on  the  seventh  day,"  ^r^B^n  is 
altered  into  ^B^H,  « the  sixth/*  lest  God's  i-est 
on  the  Sabbath>dny  might  seem  incomplete  (LXX.), 
In  (yen.  xxix.  3,  8,  **  We  cannot,  nntil  all  the  flocks 
he  gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll  the  stone 
from  the  mouth  of  the  well,"  Omy,  **  flocks," 
is  replaced  by  D^JH"!,  "  shepherds,"  since  the  flocks 
cou/<^  not  roll  the  stone  from  the  well :  the  cor- 
rector not  being  apparently  aware  that  in  common 
poi-lance  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  ^*  they  ** 
occasionally  refers  to  certain  not  particularly  spe- 
cified persons.  Well  may  Gesenius  ask  what  this 
corrector  would  have  niade  of  Is,  zuvii.  [not 
xxxvi.]  36 :  "  And  when  they  arose  in  the  morning, 
behold  thei/  were  all  dead  corpses."  The  surpassing 
reverence  of  the  Samaritan  is  shown  in  passages  like 
Ex.  Miv.  10,  "and  they  beheld  God,"»  which 
is  transmuted  into  "  and  they  held  by,  cltmg  to, 
God  "  ■ — a  leading  certainly  less  in  harmony  with 
the  following — "  and  they  ate  and  drank." 

7.  The  seventh  class  comprises  whKt  we  might 
briefly  call  Sanmritanisms,  •*.  e,  certain  Hebrew 
forms,  translated  into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan; 
and  here  the  Sam.  Codices  vary  considerably  among 
themselves, — as  fiu*  as  the  very  imperfect  ooUation  of 
them  has  hitherto  shown — some  having  retained 
the  Hebrew  in  many  places  where  the  others  have 
adopted  the  new  equivalents.* 

8.  The  eighth  and  last  doss  contains  alterations 
made  in  favour  or  on  behalf  of  Samaritan  theology, 
hei-meneutics,  and  domestic  worship.  -Thus  the 
woi-d  Ehhim,  four  times  construed  with  the  plural 
verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Sam- 
aritan Pent,  joined  to  the  singular  verb  (Gen.  xk. 
13,  xxxi.  53,  XXXV.  7 ;  Ex.  xxii.  9) ;  and  further, 
both  aiithropomoi'phisms  as  well  as  anthropopnthisms 
ai*e  catTfuUv  expunged — a  practice  very  common  in 
later  times.^    The  kst  and  perhaps  most  momentous 


•  The  gutinnOs  and  JA<m'-]etters  are  fteqnently 
changed :— J^-Yin  becomes  OTU^  (G«n.  vilL  4) ;  %J<3  b 
altered  into  ^y^  rxxllL  18) ;  nSB'  Into  p3B^  (xxvU.  19) ; 
^^nt  "tends  for  ^^PIT  O^^^t-  xzxlL  24) ;  the  n  is  changed 
Into  n  in  words  like  art^i  0*1133.  ^hkh  become  an3. 
D^naa ;  n  *•  •Itered  into  ]H"10n  becomes  loy.  The 
t  is  frequently  doabled  (7  as  a  mater  lectionis) :  3^**n 
is  subsUtnted  for  3^*n ;  KT^M  *<>»■  H"1*K  5  **D  *"■  *D- 
Matiy  wools  are  joined  together :— IIITIIO  stands  for 
"im  10  (Ex.  XXX.  23);  JH3n3  ^w  {K  pS  (Gen.xli. 
45) ;  D^ina  in  t  always  D^T^ilH-  The  pronouns 
PK  and  |nK,  2nd  p.  fern.  sing,  and  plnr.,  are  changed  into 
^riK.  pnX  (the  obsolete  Heb.  forms)  respectively;  the 
sair.  ^  into  ^K ;  Iz  ^^  *1^«  ^>«  terminatioD  of  the  2nd 
p.  s.  fem.  praet.  rjr,  becomes  ^H,  like  the  first  p.;  the 
verbal  form  Aphel'is  used  for  the  HlpbQ;  ^p'OTM  f*^ 
^nnStn ;  <^  medial  letter  of  the  verb  V'P  <•  sometimes 
retained  as  ^  or  ^,  instead  of  being  dropped  as  in  the  Heb. 
Again,  verbs  of  tbe  form  n''^  have  the  1  frequently  at  the 
eud  of  tbe  fnfln.  fut  and  part,  instead  of  tbe  H*  Noons  of 

the  schema  Ttdj^  ^^^K.  kc)  are  oOen  spelt  ?^t)^,  Into 

which  the  form  /'iDp  is  likewise  occasionally  trans- 
formed.  Of  distinctly  Samaritan  words  may  be  men- 
Uoned :  If}  (Gen.  xxxiv. 3l)*TJ!|?'  Tl)  (Chald.). " like ;" 

D^nn.  f<»r  Heb.  onin.  ••«»»;••  nmb3.  "m  though 

it  budded."  becomes  nmDKD=T.rg.  nPHSK  13; 
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of  all  intentional  alterations  is  the  constant  change 
of  all  the  in3*i  "  God  will  dioose  a  spot,*  into 
in3,  "  He  has  chosen,**  viz.  Gerizim,  and  the  well- 
known  substitution  of  Gerizim  for  Ebal  in  Deut. 
xxvii.  4  (A.  V.  5): — **  It  shall  be  when  ye  be  gone 
over  Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones  which 
I  command   you  this  day  on  Mount  Ebal  (Snm. 
Gerizim )y  and  there   shalt   thon   build  an  altar 
unto  the  jjord  thy  God,'*  &c.    This  passage  gains  a 
certain  interest  from  Whiston  and  Kennicott  having 
charged  the  Jews  with  corrupting  it  from  Gerizim 
into  Ebal.     This  supposition,  however,  was  met  by 
Rutherfoi-d,  Parry,  Tychscn,  Lobatein,  Verschuir, 
and  others,  and  we  need  only  add  that  it  is  com- 
pletely given  up  hy  modem  Biblical  scholai's,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some  prima 
facie  ground  for  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.   To  this 
class  also  belong  more  especially  interpolations  of 
really  existing  passages,  dragged  out  of  their  con- 
text for  a  special  purpose.     In  Exodus  as  well  as 
in  Deuteronomy  the  Sam.  has,  immediately  after 
the  Ten  Commandmente,  the  following  insertions 
from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7  and  xi.  30 :  "  And  it  shall  be 
on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  ...  re 
shall   set  up  these  stones  ...  on  Mount   Geririm 
.  .  .  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  ...  *  Thtit 
mountain*  on  the  other  side  Jordan   by  the  wnv 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gil^,  beside  the  pUins  of  Moreh,  *  orer 
against  Shechem:*** — this  laist  superfluous  addi- 
tion, which  is  also  found  in  Deut.  xi.  30  of  the 
Sam.  Pent.,  being  ridiculed  in  the  Talmud,  as  we 
have  seen  abow. 

From  the  immense  number  of  thesd  worse  than 
worthless  vai'iants  Gesenius  has  singled  out  four, 
which  he  thinks  preferable  on  the  whole  to  those 
of  the  Masoretic  Text.  ^We  will  confine  ourselves 
to  mentioning  them,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
recent  commentaries  upon  them:  he  will  6nd  that 

D3n.  "Wise."  reads  DlSn*.  1V»  •'^*V'  Hy;  HIBV 
"  days,"  nD^\ 

^  nOn^D  ^K>  ">°*°  of  ^''•"  ^  ezpreasion  OMd 
of  CJod  (Ex.  XV.  3),  becoDMB  'D  1133.  "hero  of  war." 
the  former  apparently  of  irreverent  import  to  the  Sama- 
ritan ear;  for  'n  C|K  |K^  (Deut  zxiz.  19,  A.  V.  20). 
lit  "And  the  wrath  (noee)  of  the  Lord  shall  smoke." 
'n  f\H  in\  *  ^  ^^nth  of  the  Lord  will  be  ktndled,"  is 

substituted;  "^^^IPID  HV  (Dent  xxziL  18),  ""the  rock 
(God)  which  begat  thee,"  Is  changed  into  "^^bilD  HIY. 
«*  the  rock  which  glorifies  thee ;"  Oen.  zix.  12.  D^C^SKH. 
-  the  men,"  naed  of  the  angds,  baa  been  replaced  by 
D^3K /DH'  **  ^«  angels."  Extreme  reverence  for  the 
patriarchs  changed  li)r\H,  "(Tarsed  be  their  (Simeon  and 
Levi's)  anger,"  into  T*1K*  "  brilliant  is  their  anger " 
(Oen.  xlix.  7).  A  flagrant  falsification  is  the  alteraUon. 
in  an  opposite  sense,  which  they  ventored  in  the  passage 

ntD3?  pB^  'n  'T*^^  ••  The  beloved  of  God  [Ben- 
jamin, the  founder  of  the  Judaeo-Davidlan  empire,  hate- 
ftil  to  the  Samaritans]  shall  dwell  securely,"  tnui»> 
fbrmed  by  them  into  the  almost  senseless  'H  *T^  T^ 
nt33^  |3^»  *  Tks  hand,  the  Aondof  God  wlU  rest  [if 
Hipb. :  |3K^,  *  will  cause  to  rest  *]  securely  "  (Dent. xxxl  1 1. 
12).  Reverence  for  the  Law  and  the  Sacred  Records  givps 
rise  to  more  emendations :  — ^65^303  (Hcut.  xxv.  12, 
A.  V.  U),  "by  bis  secrets,"  becomes  nB^33,  "  by  his 
flesh;"  nmlH^'  "ooibit  cum  ea"  (Dent  xxvili.  12). 
nOy  33K^.  rconcmnbetcomea;"  p3*^n  3^37. 
"  to  the  dog  shall  ye  throw  It"  (Ex.  xxll.  30),  iSs^'H 
'^n>  "  7«  abaU  indeed  throw  it  [away]." 
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they  too  hare  since  been,  all  bat  unanimously, 
rg«t«d.«  (1.)  After  the  woixls,  "And  Cain  spofce 
vTSrV)  to  his  brother  Abel "  (Gen.  iv.  8.),  the 
Ssm.adds,  **  Jet  us  go  into  the  field,"*  in  ignonmce 
rfthe aiaol.  use  of  HDti,  *•  to  say,  speak"  (oomp. 
Ex.  lix.  -25;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxxii,  34),  and  the 
iimllSV)  (Gen.  ix.  21).  (2.)  For-|nK  (Gen.  xxii. 
l.i  the  Sam.  reads  nrw,  •'.  e,  instead  of  **  behind 
hon  a  laro;'  **<me  ram."  (3.)  For  013  "IIDPI 
(GaL  xlix.  14),  **  an  ass  of  bone  "  t.  e.  a  strong 
^vs  the  Sam.  has  Dni  TIDn  (Targ.  Dl?,  Syr. 


5^> 


).   And  (4.)  for  pHM  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  "  he 

-•1  fcr^  his  trained  servants,"  the  Sam.  reads 
?T%  **  ht  numbered.** 

We  roost  briefly  state,  in  oradading  this  por- 
t"v  of  the  subject,  that  we  did  not  choose  this 
classification  of  Geseaius  because  it  appeared  to  us 
t«  U  either  systematic  (Gesenios  says  himself: 
"'tVtaTmi  facile  perspicitur  oomplui'es  in  his  esse 
Wtji-oes  qoanim  singulas  alius  ad  aliud  genus  re- 
^ie  fariitaii  malit ...  in  una  vel  altera  lectionead 
J-am  <^asi»m  referenda  haud  difficiles  erimus  .  .  .") 
r  cihaostive,  or  even  because  the  illustrations 
:t  x>«ives  are  unassailable  in  point  of  the  reason 
U  aa^i|ns  for  them ;  but  because,  deficient  as  it  is, 
J*  l*a»  at  oDce  and  for  ever  silenced  the  utterly  un- 
vj^  W  though  time-hallowed  claims  of  the  Sama- 
rtaa  Pistateuch.  It  was  only  ne<»ssaiy,  as  we  said 
'  •;^  le,  to  collect  a  great  number  of  rariations  (or 
to  tike  them  fircm  Walton),  to  compare  them  with 
ti»  c^d  text  and  with  each  other,  to  place  them  in 
*-'3!*  kind  of  order  before  the  reader  and  let  them 
>1  their  own  tale.  That  this  was  not  done  dui-iug 
*-<?  two  hondred  years  of  the  contest  by  a  single 
•Tif  ot  the  combatants  is  certainly  rather  strange: 
—albeit  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind. 

IuBportaot  additions  to  this  list  have,  as  we 
s  stoi  before,  been  made  by  Frankel,  such  as  the 
>anaiitan$*  preference  of  the  imperat.  for  the  3rd 
]*^.]*  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  abl.  absol. ;' 
•'c!il*»nisms, — ^to  which  also  belongs  the  permuta- 
f^  of  the  letters  AheviK  (comp.  Erub.  53,  lOn, 
"'2K,  *Oy),  in  the  Samaritan  Cod. ;  the  occasional 
>  VnJDg  down  of  the  D  into  3,**  of  D  into  3,  V 
"-*'j  ?,  Ibc,  and  chiefly  the  presence  of  woixls  and 
I  '..'*»*s  m  the  Sam.  which  aie  not  intei-polated  from 
,"^dl4  pa8Sl^^es,  but  are  entirely  wanting  in  our 
''»t*  Frankel  deiives  from  tliesc  passages  chiefly 
I -'i«dQa<Hi  that  the  Sam.  Pent,  was,  partly  at 
'Pi,  cQMndated  from  the  LXX.,  Oiikelos,  and  other 
*  /  !ate  wurces.     (See  below.) 

^'^nuw  subjoin,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
'' '  tmentiooei  thirteen  classes  of  Kirchheim,  in  the 
•^srnal,  to  which  we  hare  added  the  translation : — ' 

, '.  cnna  -in  rkmh  D-^^jn  niDoin.  [Ad- 

-'x^  ai«i  alterations  in  the  Samaiitan  Pentateuch 
-  UToar  ©f  Mount  Gerizim.] 

'  K«a.ln  tb«  latnt  edition  of  hta  ItUrodL  p.  590,  note  7, 
•T»«  -  Zrffn  the  few  rarianta,  which  Gesenlos  tries  to 
S'***  SEDoixie,  fall  to  the  gnmnd  on  closer  ezamlna- 

*  '-f'  y\^  for  3-«^  (Ex.  xiL  48);  n8W  «a^ 

"laT.  10).  ^ 

'  '■•*•  vat  <■<»  T13t  (Ex-  xHi.  13);  ^OJI  for  Q^J-j 
•»«.».  35). 

■  ^^  BjVn  f«r  r|-vni  (Gen.  vill. 22);  pn  for  py 

*^  mxtU  2«» ;  t|Kt$^n  for  ^rW7\  'Lev  ii.  U\  &c. 
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2.  mjh'A  niDDin.  [Additions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completion.] 

3.  "I1KD.   [Commentary,  glosses.] 

4.  D^3'>33ni  D^^yan  «i|lSn.  [change  of  verba 
and  moods.] 

5.  mtDK^PI  t|l7n.     [Change  of  nouns.] 

6.  HKIK^n.  [Emendation  of  seeming  irregu- 
larities  by  assimilating  forms,  &c.] 

7.  nvniKH  mion.   [Permutation  of  letters.] 

8.  D^*133.     [Pronouns.] 

9.  1^0.     [Gender.] 

10.  niaOWn  nvniK.     [Lettera  added.] 

11.  Dn^n  nVniK.  [Addition  of  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  articles,  &c.] 

12.  *11*1Q1  r^^P'  [Juiiction  of  separated,  and 
separation  of  joined  words.] 

13.  ^W  t\\tf*'     [Chronological  alterations.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, before  we  proceed  any  further,  that,  since  up 
to  this  moment  no  critical  edition  of  the  Sara.  Pent., 
or  even  an  examination  of  the  Codices  since. Ken- 
nicottr— who  can  only  be  said  to  have  begun  the 
work — ^has  been  thought  of,  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  remains  a  most  pi-ecarious  task,  and 
beset  witli  unexampled  difliculties  at  every  step; 
and  also  that,  under  tliese  circumstances,  a  more  or 
less  scientiflc  arrangement  of  isolated  or  common 
Samaritan  mistakes  and  falsiflcations  appeai-s  to  us 
to  be  a  subject  of  very  small  consequence  indeed. 

It  is,  however,  this  same  rudimentary  state  of 
investigation — after  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
fierce  discussaon — ^which  has  left  the  other  and 
much  more  impoi-tant  question  of  the  Age  and 
Origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  as  unsettled  to-day  as  it 
was  when  it  firat  came  under  the  notice  of  European 
scholars.  For  our  own  pail  we  cannot  but  think 
that  as  long  as — (1)  the  histoiy  of  the  Samaritans 
i*emains  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  which  a 
former  aiticle  will  have  given  an  account;  (2)  we 
are  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  comparatively 
recent  Codices ;  (3)  neither  these  Codices  them- 
selves have,  as  has  just  been  observed,  been  tho- 
roughly collated  and  recollated,  nor  (4)  more  than 
a  feeble  beginning  has  been  made  with  anything 
like  a  collation  between  the  vaiious  i-endiugs  of 
the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX.  (Walton  omitted 
the  greatest  number,  '*  cum  nullara  sensus  varie- 
tatem  constituant  **) ; — so  long  must  we  have  a 
variety  of  the  most  divergent  opinions,  all  based  on 
"  probabilities,"  which  are  designated  on  the  other  side 
as  **  false  reasonings "  and  "  individual  crotchets," 
and  which,  moreover,  not  unfi^ueiitly  start  from 
flagi'antly  false  premisses. 

We  sluill,  under  these  circumstances,  confine  our- 
selves to  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  leiuiing  opi- 
nions, and  the  chief  reasons  and  ai'gumcnts  alleged 
for  and  against  them : — 

**  K'an^  for  K^an^i  (o«°»  »"*•  35);  n^^j  lor 

riDtrj  (Ex.  XV.  10). 

i  Gen.  xxlli.  2,  after  ya'IKn  Jl^lpS  ^^  ^o^'ds  7fiC 
pDy  are  added;  xxril.  27,  after  mE^n  the  word  fc<70 
is  found  (LXX.);  xliiL  28,  the  phrase  ^^T\  ^^■|a 
D^nbs^  VCiT\t\  l8  Inserted  after  ihefithnach;  xlvii.  21. 

onay?  n^ayn.  and  f:x.  xxxn.  32.  ^on  kbti  C3K 

KE^  Dn  ^  '^'ad.  An  exceedingly  difflcult  and  nn>Hebrew 
passage  is  found  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  reading  T\^  ^^ 

npy^  ♦hSk!?  «)n  mayi  nyt^  naiD  nxr 
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(1.)  The  SaiDaritaQ  Pentateuch  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
ten  tribes  whom  they  succeeded — so  the  popular 
notion  runs.  Of  this  opinion  aie  J.  Morinus,  Walton, 
Cappellus,  Kennioott,  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Bauer, 
Jahn,  Bertholdt,  Steadel,  Mazade,  Stuart,  Davidson, 
and  oth«i-8.  Their  i-easons  for  it  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up: — 

(a.)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans 
should  have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  afW  the  Exile,  as  supposed  by  some  ciitics, 
since  there  existed  an  intense  hatred  between  the 
two  nationalities. 

(6.)  The  Samaritan  Canon  has  only  the  Penta- 
teuch in  common  with  the  Hebrew  Canon :  had 
that  book  been  received  at  a  period  when  the  Hagio- 
grapha  and  the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews'  hands, 
it  would  be  surprising  if  they  had  not  also  received 
those. 

(c.)  The  Sam.  letters,  avowedly  the  more  ancient, 
ai-e  found  in  the  Sam.  Cod. :  therefore  it  was  written 
before  the  alteration  of  the  character  into  the  squai-e 
Hebrew — which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Exile — 
took  plactf. 

[We  cannot  omit  briefly  to  draw  attention  here  to 
a  most  keen-eyed  suggestion  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto, 
contained  in  a  letter  to  R.  Kii-cliheim  (Canne 
Shomron,  p.  106,  &c.),  by  the  adoption  of  which 
many  readings  in  the  Heb.  Codex,  now  almost  un- 
intelligible, appear  perfectly  clear.  He  assumes  that 
the  copyist  who  at  some  time  or  other  after  Ezra 
transcribed  the  Bible  into  the  modern  squai^  He- 
brew chamcter,  fiom  the  ancient  copies  written  in 
so-called  Samaritan,  occasionally  mistook  Samaritan 
letters  of  similar  form.^  And  since  our  Sam.  Pent, 
has  tho.so  diilicult  readings  in  common  with  the 
Ifiui.  Text,  that  other  moot  point,  whethei'  it  was 
copied  from  a  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  Codex,  would 
thus  appear  to  be  solved.  Its  constant  changes 
of  *J  and  *T,  *  and  1,  H  and  PI  —  lettew  which 
are  similar  in  Hebrew,  but  not  in  Samaritan — 
have  been  long  used  as  a  powerful  ai'gument  for 
the  Samaiitans  having  received  the  Pent,  at  a  very 
late  perio«l  indeed.] 

Since  the  above  opinion — that  the  Pent,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  irom  the  Ten 
Tribes — is  the  most  popuUu*  one,  we  will  now 
adduce  some  of  the  chief  reasons  brought  against  it, 
and  the  reader  will  see  by  the  somewhat  feeble 
nature  of  the  ai^uments  on  either  side,  that  the  last 
woixl  has  not  yet  been  spoken  in  the  matter. 

(a.)  There  existed  no  religious  animosity  what- 
soever between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they  sepa- 
rated. The  ten  tribes  could  not  therefore  have 
bequeathed  such  an  animosity  to  those  who  suc- 
ceeded  them,  and  who,  we  may  add,  probably  cared 
SL»  little  originally  tor  the  disputes  between  Judah 
and  Israel,  as  colonists  from  tai'-off  countries,  be- 
longing to  utterly  ditfei'ent  races,  are  likely  to  care 
for  the  quariels  of  the  aborigines  who  fbrmeily  in- 
habited the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  contest 
between  the  slowly  judaized  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews,  only  dates  trom  the  moment  when  the  latter 

k  E.  g..  Is.  x\.  16.  D^ya  Instead  of  Q  VJ?1  (adopted  by 
Gesenlus  in  Tha.  p.  1017  a,  without  a  mention  of  Its 
Loarcc,  which  ho,  however,  distinctly  avowed  to  Rose n- 
mllller— comp.  ^^"3.  p.  Ip7,  note  J<);  Jer  HI.  8,  {<lfc<l 
instead  of  K^ni;  1  Sam-  x«iv.  11,  Qnni  ^o^  QriNl; 

K7.r.  vi.  4.  rnr\  for  \ic\r\\  e». xxii.  20.  ^nmm  for 

^nnsni ;  J"<lg.  xv.  2(»,  □^'Tt'fy— Samson's  reign  during 
the  time  of  the  rhillstinc«  being  given  as  tuxvty  ymrs 
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i-efused  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  former,  of 
belonging  to  the  people  of  God,  and  rejected  thdr 
aid  in  building  the  Temple:  why  then,  it  is  said, 
should  they  not  iirst  have  received  the  one  book 
which  would  bring  them  into  still  closer  conformity 
with  the  returned  exiles,  at  their  hands  ?  Tliat  the 
Jews  should  yet  have  refused  to  1*606!  ve  them  as 
equals  is  no  moi'e  surprising  than  that  the  Sama- 
ritans from  that  time  forward  took  their  stand  upon 
this  veiy  Law — altered  according  to  their  circunv 
stances ;  and  proved  from  it  that  they  and  they  alone 
were  the  Jews  icot'  ^|ox^»'. 

(6  )  Their  not  possessing  any  other  book  of  the 
Hebrew  Ouion  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  there  was  no  other  book  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  schism,  because  many  psalms 
of  David,  writings  of  Solomon,  &c.,  must  have  befn 
circulating  among  the  people.  But  the  jealou.^y 
with  which  the  Samaritans  regarded  Jeiiisalem,  .no*! 
the  intense  hatred  which  they  naturally  conceived 
against  the  post-Mosaic  writers  of  national  Jevi»h 
history,  would  sufficiently  account  for  their  reject- 
ing the  other  books,  in  all  of  which,  save  Joshua. 
Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre  of 
worship,  or  Da\'id  and  his  House,  are  extolled.  If. 
however,  Loewe  has  really  found  with  them,  as  be 
reports  in  the  Allgem.  Zeitung  d.  Jvdenth.  .April 
18th,  1839,  our  Book  of  Kings  and  Solomon's  Song 
of  Songs, — which  they  certainly  would  not  have  it' 
ceived  subsequently, — all  these  ai'gnments  are  jwr- 
fectly  gi-atuitous. 

f  c.)  The  present  Hebrew  character  was  not  iuti*o- 
duced  by  Ezra  after  the  i-etum  from  the  Exile,  but 
came  into  use  at  a  much  later  period.  The  Samari- 
tans might  therefore^  have  received  the  Pentateuch 
at  the  hands  of  the  returned  exiles,  who,  accordiug 
to  the  Talmud,  afterwards  changed  their  writing, 
and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  as  to  distingui^h 
it  from  the  Samaritan.  **  Originally,"  says  Mar 
Sutra  (Sanhedr,  xxi.  b),  **the  Pentateuch  was 
given  to  Israel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  Holf 
(Hebiew)  language:  it  was  again  given  to  them 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Ashurith  writing  an<l 
Aramaic  language.  Isi-ael  then  selected  the  A*hurith 
writing  and  the  Holy  language,  and  left  to  the  Ile< 
diotes  (*l8twT«)  the  Ibri  writing  and  the  Aramaic 
language.  Who  are  the  Hediotes  ?  The  Cuthim 
(Samaritans).  What  is  Ibri  writing?  The  Lilx*- 
naah  (Samaritan V'  It  is  well  known  also  that 
the  Maccabean  coins  bear  Samaritan  inscriptions :  so 
that  "  Hediotes  "  would  point  to  the  common  usu 
of  the  Samaritan  character  for  oitliuaiy  purpose^>, 
down  to  a  very  late  period. 

(2.)  The  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age  and 
origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  introduced  by 
Manasseh  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  xi.  8,  §2, 4)  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  Sanctuary 
on  Mount  Gerizim  (Ant.  van  Dale,  R.  Simon,  Pri- 
deaux,  Fulda,  Hasse,  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Hupfeld, 
Hengstenberg,  Keil,  &c.).  In  support  of  this  opinion 
are  alleged,  the  idolatry  of  the  Samaritans  befoa* 
they  i-eceived  a  Jewish  priest  through  Esarhaildon 

instead  of  forty  (comp.  Jer.  Sot.  1),  aocountpd  for  by  Uie  ^ 
(numerical  letter  for  forty)  in  the  original  being  mi  jtak?n 
for  3  (twenty).  Again,  'i  Chr.  xxll.  2,  /orty  in  put  in- 
stead of  ttcenty  (comp.  2  K.  viii.  26) ;  2  K.  xxli.  4.  Qn^1 

for  -jn^i ;  E».  ii».  12.  ii"i2i  fw  Dna.  *«♦  —^^  ^^^ 

letters— /7)f  and  •Hi  A^  and  A".  3  «nd  i.  X  mmJ  5f- 
rcsrmWtog  wich  othor  very  clowly. 
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1  K.  rrii.  13^33),  and  ^e  immeose  number  of 
psiiags  commoD  to  the  LXX.  and  this  Code, 
i3iosi  tiie  Masoietic  Text. 

.'.,  Other,  bat  verr  isolated  notions,  are  those  of 
V-ma,  Le  Clcre,  Poncet,  &c.,  that  the  Isitielitish 
|x^t  srat  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the 
irw  inbabitants  in  the  religion  of  the  country 
dr^ijrbt  the  Pentateuch  with  him.  Further,  that 
tr.e  .Ntnnritan  Pentateach  was  the  production  of 
f  iinpcKtor,  Dosithenfl  (*KD01*T  in  Talmud),  who 
iiVfi  lioring  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  who 
'r^-i^  the  ascred  records  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
ia  tht  Messiah  (Ussher).  Against  which  there 
t<  cqIt  this  to  be  ob««rved,  that  there  is  nut  the 

;ht«5t  alteration  of  such  a  nature  to  Jbe  found. 
K'lily.  that  it  is  a  Tery  late  and  faulty  recension, 
'-•ziU-  after  the  Maaoretic  Text  (sixth  Century  after 
•linst:,  into  which  glomes  from  the  LXX.  had  been 
*^*irf^  (Frankel).  Many  other  suggestions  have 
'M.  made,  but  we  cannot  here  dwell  upon  them : 
-Lijre  it  to  have  mentioned  those  to  which  a  certain 
j-'puA'ity  and  authority  attaches. 

As'Hfan-  question  has  been  raisied : — Have  all  the 
'  -mt£  which  we  Hnd  in  onr  copies  been  introduced 
:  otxxj  or  are  they  the  work  of  many  generations  ? 
r..n  the  number  of  vague  opinions  on  that  point, 
*'■  hive  coir  room  here  to  adduce  that  of  Azariah 
'  lUm,  who  traces  many  of  the  glosses  (Class  2) 

•  t.i  m  the  Sam.  and  in  the  LXX.  to  an  ancient 
■'rim  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
<^.  ud  refers  to  the  Talmudical  passage  of  Nedar. 

':  "And  be  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of 
'^••1-this  is  Mikroy  the  Pentateuch ;  KHIBO,  ex- 

*  A'-Httrr,  this  is  TargnmJ*  [Versions  (T argumV] 

"-Milfring  that  no  Masonih  fixed  the  lettei's  and 
'T^  «>f  the  iJaroar.  Codex,  and  that,  as  we  have 

'.^i,  the  principal  object  was  to  make  it  read 
•'•  vMothly  as  poBslble,  it  is  not  easily  seen  why 

ti  succeeding  oentmy  should  not  have  added  its 

•B  na<»dations.  But,  here  too,  investigation  still 
*i  M%  about  in  the  mazes  of  speculation. 

TW  diief  opinjoos  with  respect  to  the  agreement 
"*'  t»  numenms  and  as  yet  uninvestigated — even 

-'I'jted — readings  of  the  LXX.  (of  which  likewise 
'  <  ritka]  edition  exists  as  yet),  and  the  Sam.  Pent. 


_*  • 


I.  Tnst  the  LXX.  have  translated  from  the  Sam. ' 
^  U<-2,  Selden,  Hottinger,  Hassencamp,  Eicbhom,  i 

1.  TtaX  mutual  interpolations  have  taken  place  ' 
''Vjas  Ussher,  Kavius,  &c.).  I 

That  bi»th  Versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew 
'•^  ^,  which  differed  among  themselves  as  well 
**  trT.tD  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public  I 
^Josity  in  {^destine ;   tMat  however  very  many  i 
^  "il  coTTuptioos  and  interpolations  have  crept  in 

•iVr  tinm  (Gesenius). 

^  Hut  tlie  Samar.  has,  in  the  main,  been  altered 

'til- LXX.  (Frankel). 

I'  snQ>t,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated  also,  that 

N'33.  and  LXX.  quite  as  often  disagree  with 

*■'     4hcr,  and    follow    each   the   Masor.    Text. 

;•%  tiut  tfce  quotations  in  the  N.  T.  from  the 

X..  wh*.re  they  coincide  with  the  Sam.  against 

'  :i«^-r.  Text,  are  tM)  small  in  number  and  of  so 
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unimportant  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  adduced 
as  any  ai*gument  whatsoever. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sam. 
Pent,  now  in  European  Libraries  [Kennicott]  : — 

No.  1.  Oxford  (Ussher)  BodL,  fol.,  No.  3127. 
Perfect,  except  the  20  first  and  9  last  verses. 

No.  2.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No.  3128, 
with  an  Arabic  version  m  Sam.  characters.  Imper- 
fect. Wanting  the  whole  of  Leviticus  and  many 
portions  of  the  other  books. 

No.  3.  Oxfoixi  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No.  3129. 
Wanting  many  portions  in  each  book. 

No.  4.  Oxford  (Ussher,  Laud)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No. 
624.     Defective  in  parts  of  Deut. 

No.  5.  Oxford  (MarshJ  Bodl.,  12mo.,  No.  15. 
Wanting  some  verses  in  the  beginning;  21  chapters 
obliterated. 

No.  6.  Oxford  (Pocock)  Bodl.,  24mo.,  No.  5328. 
Parts  of  leaves  lost ;  othei*wise  perfect. 

No.  7.  London  (Ussher)  Br.  Mus.  Claud.  B.  8. 
Vellum,     Complete.     254  leaves. 

No.  8.'  Paris  (Peiresc)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  1. 
Recent  MS.  containing  the  Hebr.  and  Sam.  Texts, 
with  an  Arab.  Vers,  in  the  Sam,  character. 
Wanting  the  fii-st  34  ch.,  and  very  defective  in 
many  places. 

No.  9.  Palis  (Peiresc)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  2. 
Ancient  MS.,  wanting  fiivt  17  chapters  of  Gen.; 
and  all  Deut.  from  the  7th  ch.  Houbigant,  how- 
ever, quotes  from  Gen.  x.  11  of  this  Codex,  a 
rather  puzzling  circumstance. 

No.  10.  Paris  (Harl.  de  Sancy)  Oratory,  No.  1. 
The  famous  MS.  of  P.  della  Valle. 

No.  11.  Paris  (Dom.  Nolin)  Oratory,  No.  2. 
Made-up  copy. 

No.  12.  Paris  (Libr.  St  Genfev.).  Of  little 
value. 

No.  13.  Rome  (Peir.  and  Barber.)  Vatican, 
No.  106.  Hebr.  and  Sam.  texts,  with  Arab. 
Vei"s.  in  Sam.  character.  Vei-y  defective  and  re- 
cent.    Dated  the  7th  century  (?). 

'No.  14.  Rome  (Card.  Cobellutius),  Vatican. 
Also  supposed  to  be  of  the  7th  century,  but  very 
doubtful. 

No.  15.  Milan  (Ambi-osian  Libr.).  Said  to  be 
very  ancient ;  not  collated. 

No.  16.  Leyden  (Golius  MS.),  fol..  No.  1.  Said 
to  be  complete. 

No.  17.  Gotha  (Ducal  Libr.).    A  fragment  only.. 

No.  18,  London,  Count  of  Paiis*  Libi-ary.  With 
Version. 

Printed  editions  are  contained  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton  Polyglots;  and  a  separate  reprint  from 
the  latter  was  made  by  Blayney,  Oxford,  1790.  A 
Facsimile  of  the  20th  ch.  of  Exodus,  fi  om  one  of 
the  Ndbius  MS8.,  has  been  edited,  with  portions  of 
the  corresponding  Masoratic  text,  and  a  Russian 
Translation  and  Introduction,  by  Levysohn,  Jeru- 
salem, 1860 .« 

H.  Versions. 

1.  Samaritan. — The  origin,  authoi",  and  age  of  the 
Samaritan  Version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  has 
hitherto — so  Eichhom  quaintly  observes — "  always 
been  a  golden  apple  to  the  invcstigtitorM,  and  will  very 
prolxibly  remain  so,  until  people  leave  off  venturing 
decisive  judfi^nents  upon  historical  subjects  whicli 


*  ^  <x1i!iMl  intiPQUon  of  tbe  Ronian  Guvernment  to  ;  brief  as  it  in,  hbowH  hira  to  Y>e  utterly  wanting  boUi  in 

1  tb^  «faole  Codex  in  the  same  manner  seems  to    scliolarsbip  and  iu  critical  acumen,  and  to  be,  moreover, 

*  *■  **n  (pv»ii  itpfor  tbe  present  We  can  only  hope  I  entirely  unacquainted  with  tbe  fact  iluit  his  new  dls- 
.  thf  »«rt  u  ever  tatcon  up  again.  It  will  fall  Into  I  covprle«  liave  been  dt^puM.'d  of  aome  hundred  and  fifly 
''■ipHdu  huhSa.     Mr.  Lcvysohn's  Intruducilon,    years  Kirice. 
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DO  one  has  recorded  in  Antiquity."  And,  indeed » 
modem  investigntorB,  keen  as  they  have  been,  have 
done  little  towaiids  the  elucidation  of  the  subject. 
According  to  the  Samaiitans  themselves  (De  Sacy 
Mem,  3  ;  Paulus;  Winer),  their  high  •priest 
Nathaniel,  who  died  about  20  B.C.,  is  its  author. 
Gesenius  puts  its  date  a  few  years  after  Christ. 
Juynboll  thinks  that  it  had  long  been  in  use  in 
the  second  post^hristian  century.  Frankel  places 
it  in  the  post- Mohammedan  time.  Other  mves- 
tigators  date  it  from  the  time  of  Ksarhaddon's 
priest  (Schwan),  or  either  shortly  before  or  after 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  <»  Mount  Gerizim. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  composed 
befoi-e  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple;  and 
being  intended,  like  the  Targums,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  exclusively,  it  was  written  in  the  popular 
^Samaritan  idiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
and  Syriac 

In  this  version  the  original  has  been  followed,* 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  a  slavish  and  some- 
times peifectly  childish  manner,  the  sense  evidently 
being  of  minor  consideration.  As  a  very  striking 
instance  of  this  may  be  addnoed  the  translation  of 
Deut.  iii.  9:  *'The  Zidonians  call  Hermon  {HB^ 
(Shirion^,  and  the  Amorites  call  it  TX^  (Shenir)." 
The  translator  deriving  pTB'  from  *TK^  **  prince, 
master,"  rendei*s  it  j31  "  masters  ;  "  and  finding 
the  lettera  i-eversed  in  the  appellation  of  the  Amor- 
rites  as  T3^,  reverses  also  the  sense  in  his  version, 
and  translates  it  by  "  slaves "  p*T3VC^  I  lo 
other  cases,  where  no  Samaritan  equivalent  could  l)e 
found  for  a  Hebrew  word,  the  translator,  instead  of 
paraphrasing  it,  simply  transposes  its  lettei^  so  as 
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to  make  it  look  Samaritan.  Occasionally  he  b 
misled    by    the    orthography    of    the    original : 

:K1DM  P  DK,  "  If  80,  where  .  .  ,?"  he  renders 

HMTK  p  DK,  "  If  so,  I  shall  be  wrath :"  mistak- 

lug  K1DK  for  1DJ«,  from  t|W  "anger."     On  the 

whole  it  may  be  considered  a  veiy  valuable  aid 
towards  the  study  of  the  Samar.  Text,  on  account 
of  its  very  close  verbal  adherence.  A  few  cases, 
however,  may  be  brought  forward,  where  the  Ver- 
sion has  departed  from  the  Text,  either  under  the 
influence  of  popular  religious  notions,  or  for  the 
sake  of  explanation.  **  We  pi*ay  " — so  they  write 
to  Scaliger — **  every  day  in  the  moi-ning  and  in  the 
evening,  as  it  is  said,  the  one  lamb  shidt  thou  pr<^ 
pare  in  the  morning  and  the  second  in  the  evening: 
we  bow  to  the  ground  and  worship  God."  Aooonl- 
ingly,  we  find  the  translator  rendering  the  passage*. 

*«  And  Isaac  went  to  'walk*  (niB^)  in  the  6eld." 

by — ^**and  Isaac  went  to  pray  (riK/VO/)  in  the 
field."  "  And  Abraham  rose  in  the  moiminj^ 
(Tpni),"  is  rendered  ^bv3,  "in  the  prayer," 
&c.  Anthroponaorphisms  are  avoided,  "The 
image  (n31Dn)  of  God"  is  rendered  n0^3,  *•  th** 
glory."  mn*  ^D,  « the  mouth  of  Jehovah,"  is 
transformed  into  TWTV*  ID^D,  "  the  woi-d  of 
Jehovah."      For     D^n^«,     "God,"     n^3«SD, 

^  Angel "  is  frequently  found,  &c.  A  great  dilli- 
culty  is  offered  by  the  proper  names  whidi  this 
version  often  substitutes,  they  being,  in  many 
cases,  less  intelligible  than  the  original  ones."  The 
similarity  it  lias  with  Onkelos  occasionally  amounts 
to  concplete  identity,  for  instance — 


Onkeloe  in  PolygloU. 


Nnm.  vi.  1,  3. 


Sam.  Yen.  In  Barberini  TrifilolL 


113  -nth  K^iB^  ^n«  nnnn  w  -laa  ]^^h  -itD^ni 

^n  -ir  p^njn  mn  nono :  nw  onp  itth  Kin: 

nnno  ^3i  ^nc^  t6  p^ny  lom  ^m  mn  nom 

.!?13^*  vh  pB^3M  ra'^o-i  p:jn  ^riK^  t6  V2:v 


■n:  -noh  ens*  na  nnK  in  "laa  pnb  -ryn 

*on  yv  tsrm  ion  p :  n^n'h  nit^nrh  t:: 

paay  m)^  -no  ^3i  xntj^  nb  orm  *Dni  -on 

^3^*  t6  rB^3^i  ra^on  paajn  nnr  »^ 


but  no  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  respective  rela-  .  tion  in  the  P^s  Polyglott,  whence  it  was,  with  a 
tion  of  the  two  versions  can  be  drawn  from  this.       i  few  emendations,  reprinted  in  Walton,  with  some 

This  Version  has  likewise,  in  passing  through  the  |  notes  by  Oistellus.  Single  portions  of  it  appeared 
hands  of  copyists  and  commentators,  suffei-ed  many 
interpolations  and  corruptions.  The  fii-st  copy  of 
it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  De  la  Valle,  together 
with  the  Sam.  Text,  in  1616.  Joh.  Nedrinus  first 
published  it  toeether  with  a  faulty  Latin  transla- 

•  A  list  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these,  In  the  case  of 
geogntphlcal  names,  is  snfcilotaiBd :— 

Gen.  vllL  4.  for  Ararat,  Sarendlb,  3*1310- 

X.  10,   „   Shioar,  Tsofsh.  pIQW  0  Zobah). 

11,  „   Asshnr,  Aston.  pi^Qy. 

—  „  Kehobotb.  Satcan,  pt3D(?Slttaoeoe>. 

—  „  Galah.  Laksab.  HOp^- 

12.  „  Resen,  Asfah,  nSOy- 
30,  „  Mesba,  Mesbal.  ^3D0' 

xl.  9.   „   Babel,  Lilak.  p^^^. 

xUl.  3,   „   Ai.  Cetrah.  n*)D3  (^  Ccpblrah,  Josh. 

ix.  It). 
xtT.  5,   M   Ashteroth  Karnslm,  Ailnith  Karniah, 

n*3-ip  n*3^DV- 

—  .    Ham,  LiRhah.  nK^> 

—  6,   „    El  Psrnn.  Pellsbab.  kc,  n{J9Q  D1*1D 

nisi? 


in  Halle,  ed.  by  Cellarius,  1705,  and  by  Ublemann, 
Leipz.,  1837.  Compare  Gesenius,  De  Pent.  Sam. 
Orujine^  &c.,  and  Winei's  monograph,  De  Verskmis 
Pent.  Sam,  Indole^  &c,  Leipzig,  1817. 

2.  Th  XafUip€triK6y,     The  hatred  between  the 

Geo.  xiv.  14,  for  Dan,  Banlas,  0^*^33- 

—  15, 

—  17. 

XV.  8, 

—  20, 

XX.  1, 

xxvt.  2, 

XXX\i.8,9,AEC 

Num.  xxl.  33, 
xxxiv.  10, 


Hobsh.  Fogah,  n31D 
Shaveh,  Miftieh,  n3BD- 
Euphrates,  Sbalmob,  HMTD^- 
Rephatm,  Ghasah.  nHOn* 

Gersr,  Askclnn.  |^^pDV« 
Mitsrtim.  Nefik.  py^^  (?  ExoduKY 

Seir,  Gablah,  nS33  (Jebsl). 

Kehobotb,  Fathi,  ^HB* 

Basban,  Bathnln,  ]0n3  (Baisnaea). 

Shepham.  'Abamlab.  n^D3y  (A^P** 
maea). 
11,    M   Shepbam.  'Afamiah,  H^By- 
Dentil.  9.    „   Ar  (ly).  Arsbah,  nBHC^. 

111.4.   „   Argob.RJgobaah,nK3Un(P*r«^*)- 
—  17,    „   Cblnnereth,  Genesar,  1D33' 

Jv.  48,   ,.   Slon,  Tiir  Telga,  ^a^n  THD  (•'«'^'' 
et  Telj). 
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5«irvitass  and  the  Jews  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
\.»  f<nnner  to  prepare  a  Greek  translation  of  their 
P^t  is  <^iposjtioa  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Jews.  In 
t^:*  wiv  at  least  the  existence  of  certain  iragmenta 
•t  s  it.ft'k  VeraoD  of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  preserved  in 
-»ii)r  MSS,  of  the  LXX.,  together  with  portions  of 
A  (D  U,  Srmsiacfaas,  Theodotion,  &c.,  is  aooounted 
u:  Tngat  fragnaents  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
hf  t^  Greek  Fathers  under  the  name  ^aaap9iriK6y. 
h  >  4i>Qbtful  however  whether  it  ever  existed  (as 
■i<sffl:as,  Winer,  JajnboU,  suppose)  in  the  shape  of 
i  en^plrte  translaticn,  or  only  designated  (as  Cas- 
:'/;s  Vdssv  Herbst  hcM)  a  oertun  number  of  scholia 
*ri>ia!ed  fnm  the  Sam.  Version,  Other  critics 
K''-  Kiremick,  Heogstenberg,  &c.)  see  in  it  only 
1  -.rwted  edition  of  certain  passages  of  the  LXX. 

'.  la  \*JlO  an  Artdfic  Yenion  of  the  Sam.  Pent. 

•  -  i&ad«  by  Aba  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis  of 

'V  A.iKic  tnoslatioD  of  Saadjah  haggaon.    Like  the 

-.  "^-u  Simaritan  it  avoids  Anthropomorphisms  and 

':th:vi(«patbi&]n8,  replacing  the  latter  by  Euphe- 

'L^v;  besides  occasionally  makii^  some  slight  alter- 

".  i^NDPfe  especially  in  proper  nouns.    It  is  extant 

z  yt^  MS.  copies  in  European  libraries,  and  is 

'•  -^  r.  cooRte  of  heing  edited  by  Kuenen,  Leyden, 

''"-'^.^c    It  appears  to  have  b^n  drawn  up 

":  '}f  Sam.  Text,  not  from  the  Sam.  Version; 

* '  Hr'.rew  words   occasionally  remaining  unal- 

'"^  a:  the  tmudation.*     Often  also  it  renders 

':-  -  ioal  differently  from  the  Samar.  Version.? 

~"  i;.iiir  noticeable  is  its  excessive  dread  of  a»- 

:  ^:  to  God  anything  like  human  attributes, 

'«4«1  Of  mental.     For  DM^K  7X\n\  "God," 

*'  '.a>f  as  in  Saadiah  sometimes)  ^Xlt    «S)^)Lo 
"  •:  Aagel  of  God  ;-  for  «  the  eyes  of  God  "  we 
'"'   f'^t.  ix.  12)  ^\   AtsJilU,  "the  Be. 

'n?  of  God.-   For  *<  Bread  of  God:"    .y,  "the 

'*'«».7,*'  kc.     Again,  it  occasionally  adds  ho- 

r.bt^  epithets  where  the  Scripture  seems  to  have 

'  ->  vd  thvm,  &c     Its  language  is  fiir  from  elegant 

'  '^  onrrtct ;  and  its  use  must  likewise  be  con- 

'-    i->  the  cnticnl  study  of  the  Sam.  Text. 

*.  To  this  Arabic  version  Abu  Barachat,  a  Syrian, 
*">•» !  J».«8  a  somewhat  paraphrastic  commentary, 
^  .  bas  by  dei^rees  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
••  Vi».>oQ — the  Syriac,  in  ccMitradistiuction  to 
"•'  .4'-.-^;-,and  which  is  oilen  confounded  with  it  in 
'-*  V\N.  Gn  both  Recensions  see  Eichhom,  Geee- 
*.  ^.Tnbolj,  kc, 

IIL  Samaritan  Liteiuturk. 
•'  ^^T  perhaps  not  be  buperfluons  to  add  here  a 
•-    ••  vxTtQot  of  the  Samaritan  literature  in  general, 
fi  c»rtiun  degree  it  bears  upon  our  subject. 

•  •  4t)aifx)n  Samaritanvm. — Of  the  Pentateuch 
'  !*•  V*rv«w  we  have  spoken.  We  have  also  men- 
•-'  trtit  the  Samaritans  have  no  other  book  of  our 

-    -'ur«wi.    "There  is  no  Prophet  but  Moses" 

'  '•  th«r  chief  dogmas;  and  tierce  are  the  in- 

**  -^  Lc  which  they  indulge  against  men  like 

•'-••»  Xagictan  and  an  Infidel ,"  Ju  '  ( Chron. 

•  i»  rxxlfl.  12.  Dm   TDB   ^3  (Sam.  Ver.  ^^ 

'  ^*  nrp.  Gen.  attx.  II  (Sam.  Ver.  nflTp.  "  h** 
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8can,)\  Eli;  Solomon,  "Shiloh"  (Gen.  slix.  10), 
'*  t.  e.  the  man  who  shall  spoil  the  I^w  and  whom 
many,  nations  will  follow  because  of  their  pwn 
lioontjousneas '*  (De  Sacy,  Mem.  4) ;  Ezra  "cursed 
for  ever"  {Lett,  to  Jhtntinfftonf  Stc.).  Joshua 
alone,  partly  on  account  of  his  being  an  Ephraimite, 
partly  because  Shechem  was  selected  by  him  as  the 
scene  of  his  solemn  valedictoi^  address,  seems  to 
have  found  favour  in  their  eyes;  but  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  which  they  perhaps  possessed  in  its 
original  form,  gradually  came  to  form  only  the 
gi'oundwork  of  a  fictitious  national  Samaritan  his- 
tory, overgrown  with  the  most  fantastic  and  ana- 
chronistic legends.    This  is  the  so-called  "  Samaritan 

Joshua,"  or  Chronicon  Samaritanum  '"-r-fl  *  JLm 
.  ^aJ   /.*-*)>  ^"^  ^  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of 

(}airo  in  1584.  It  was  edited  by  Juynboll  (Leyden, 
1848),  and  his  acute  investig^ations  have  shown 
that  it  was  redacted  into  its  present  foim  about 
A.D.  1300,  out  of  four  special  documents,  thi-ee 
of  whidi  were  Arabic,  and  one  Hebrew  (i.  e. 
Samaritan),  llie  Leyden  MS.  in  2  pts.,  which 
Gesenius,  De  Sam.  77ieol.  p.  8.  n.  18,  thinks  unique, 
is  dated  a.h.  764-919  (a.d.  1362-1513)  ;— the 
(^.  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  lately  acquired,  dates 
A.H.  908  (a.d.  1502).  The  chronicle  embraces 
the  time  from  Joshua  to  about  A.D.  350,  and  was 
originally  written  in,  or  subsequently  tianslated  into, 
Arabic.  After  eight  chapters  of  intioductory  matter 
begins  the  eaily  history  of  " Isiael "  under  "  A'ing 
Joshua,"  who,  among  other  deeds  of  arms,  wages 
war,  with  300,000  mounted  men— *' half  Israel** 
— against  two  kings  of  Persia.  The  last  of  his  five 
**  royal  *'  successors  is  Shimshon  (Samson),  the  hand- 
somest and  most  powerful  of  them  all.  These  i-eigned 
for  the  space  of  250  yeai-s,  and  were  followed  by  five 
high-priests,  the  hust  of  whom  was  Usi  (?  =  Uai, 
Ezr.  vii.  4).  With  the  history  of  Eli,  "  the  seducer,** 
which  then  follows,  and  Samuel  "  a  sorcerer,"  the 
account  by  a  sudden  ti^ansition  runs  off  to  l«ebuchad- 
nezzar  (oh.  45),  Alexander  (ch.  46),  and  Hadrian 
(47),  and  closes  suddenly  at  the  time  of  Julian  the 
Apostate. 

We  shall  only  adduce  hei-e  a  single  specimen  out 
of  the  45th  ch.  of  the  Book,  which  ti-eats  of  the 
subject  of  the  Pentateuch : — 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  king  of  Persia  (Mossul),  and 
conquered  the  whole  world,  also  the  kings  of  Syria. 
In  the  thiiteenth  year  of  their  subjugation  they  re- 
belled, together  witii  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  (Kodsh). 
Whereupcm  the  Samaritans,  to  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  their  pursuer,  fled,  and  Persian  colo* 
nists  took  their  place.  A  curse,  however,  rested 
upon  the  land,  and  the  new  immigrants  died  from 
eating  of  its  fruits  (Joseph.  Ant.  iz.  14,  §3).  The 
chiefs  of  Israel  (i.  e.  Samai-itans),  being  asked  the 
reason  of  this  by  the  king,  explained  it  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  worship  of  God.  The  king  upon  this 
permitted  them  to  return  and  to  erect  a  temple,  in 
which  work  he  promised  to  aid  them,  and  he  gave 
them  a  letter  to  all  their  dispersed  brethren.  The 
whole  Dispersion  now  assembled,  and  the  Jews  said, 
"We  will  now  go  up  into  the  Holy  City  (Jeru- 

dty"),  the  Arab,  renders  ^y^^  ;  Gen.  xli.  43,  "jiaK 
(Sam.  Ver.  ^Y\2  —  t^pv^,  the  Arab,  translates  \^y\ 

4  A  word.  It  may  be  observed  by  (be  way,  taken  by  tLe 
MohanuoMlans  fh»n  the  Kabblnlcal  (^p^3)  *^13. 
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salem)  and  lire  thera  in  unity."  But  the  sons  of 
Uarun  (ARron)  and  of  Joseph  (i.  e.  the  priests  and 
the  .Samaritans)  insisted  iipon  going  to  the  *'  ^ount 
of  Blessing/*  Gerizim.  The  dispute  was  refen^  to 
tiie  king,  and  while  the  Samaritans  proved  their 
case  from  the  hooks  of  Moses,  the  Jews  grounded 
their  preference  *for  Jerusalem  on  the  postr Mosaic 
books.  The  superior  force  of  the  Samaritan  ai^u- 
ment  was  fully  reoc^ised  by  the  king.  But  as  each 
hide— by  the  mouth  of  their  spokesmen,  Sanballat 
and  Zeru babel  respectively, — charged  the  other  with 
basing  its  claims  on  a  forged  document,  the  sacred 
books  of  each  party  were  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  fire.  The  Jewish  Record  was  immediately  con- 
sumed, while  the  Samaritan  leaped  three  times  from 
the  flames  into  the  king's  lap :  the  third  time,  how- 
ever, a  portion  of  the  scroll,  upon  which  the  king 
liad  spat,  was  found  to  have  been  consumed.  Thirty- 
sis  Jews  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  the  Sama- 
ritans, to  the  number  of  300,000,  wept,  and  all 
Isi-ael  worshipped  henceforth  upon  Mount  Gerizim 
— *'  and  so  we  will  ask  our  help  from  the  grace  of 
God,  who  has  in  His  mercy  giianted  all  these  things, 
and  in  Him  we  will  oenfide.'' 

2.  From  this  work  chiefly  has  been  compiled  an- 
other Chronicle  written  in  the  14th  century  (1855), 
i>y  Abu'l  Fatah.'  This  comprises  the  history  of  the 
Jews  and  K^omaritans  fix>m  Adam  to  a.u.  756  and 
798  (a.d.  1S55  and  1397)  respectively  (the  forty- 
two  years  must  have  been  added  by  a  later  historio- 
grapher). It  is  of  equally  low  historical  value ;  its 
only  remarkable  feature  being  its  adoption  of  certain 
Talmudical  legends,  which  it  took  at  second  hand 
from  Josippon  ben  Gorion.  Accoixling  to  this 
chronicle,  the  deluge  did  not  cover  Gerizim,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Midrash  {^Ber,  Bab.)  exempts 
the  whole  of  Palestine  from  it.  A  s^iecimen,  like- 
wise on  the  subject  of  the  Pentateuch,  may  not  be 
out  of  place : — 

In  the  year  of  the  world  4150,  and  in  the  10th 
year  of  Philadelphus,  this  king  wished  to  learn  the 
(lifTerence  between  the  Law  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
that  of  the  Jews.  He  therefore  bade  both  send  him 
some  of  their  elders.  The  Samaritans  delegated 
Ahron,  Sumla,  and  Hudmaka,  the  Jews  Eleazar  only. 
1*he  king  assigned  houses  to  them,  and  gave  them 
each  an  adept  of  the  Greek  longuage,  in  order  that 
lie  might  assist  them  in  their  translation.  The  Sa- 
maritans rendered  only  their  Pentateuch  into  the 
language  of  the  land,  while  £leazar  produced  a 
transUtion  of  the  whole  Canon.  The  king,  per- 
ceiving variations  in  the  respective  Pentateuchs, 
asked  the  Samaritans  the  reason  of  it.  Whet^upon 
ihey  replied  that  these  differences  chiefly  turned 
upon  two  points.  ( 1 .)  God  had  chosen  the  Mount 
of  Gerizim :  and  if  the  Jews  weie  right,  why  was 
there  no  mention  of  it  in  their  Thora?    (2.)  The  Sa- 

mai-itans  read,  Deut.  xxzii.  35,  Dp^  01  v.  "  to  the 
day  of  vengeance  and  reward,'*  the  Jews  Dp^  v, 
"  Mine  is  vengeance  and  reward  " — which  left  it 
uncertain  whether  that  reward  was  to  be  given 
here  or  in  the  world  to  come.  The  king  then  asked 
what  was  their  opinion  about  the  Jewish  prophets 
and  their  writings,  and  they  replied,  "  Either  they 

'  c&r*^'  tr^'  >^W  ^^'  >^' 

^^*M^^\      JujJI  (Bodl. ;   Imp.   Library,   Paris). 

Two  copies  in  Berlin  Library  (Peteraumn,  Rosen) 
recvnUy  acquired. 
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must  have  said  and  contained  what  stood  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  then  their  saying  it  again  was  super- 
fluous; or  more;  or  less:*  either  of  which  wasagnia 
distinctly  prohibited  in  the  Thora ;  or  finally  thej 
must  have  changed  the  Laws,  and  these  were  un- 
changeable." A  Greek  who  stood  near,  obsnved  that 
I^ws  must  be  adapted  to  different  times,  and  altered 
accordingly ;  whereupon  the  Samaritans  proved  that 
this  was  only  the  case  with  hunnan,  not  with  Divine 
Laws :  moreover,  the  seventy  Elders  had  left  them 
the  explicit  command  not  to  accept  a  word  beside 
the  Thora.  The  king  now  fully  approved  of  th«4r 
translation,  and  gave  them  rich  presents.  But  to 
the  Jews  he  strictly  enjoined,  not  even  to  approach 
Mount  Gerizim.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  th«i« 
is  a  ceilain  historical  fact,  however  contorted,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  (comp.  the  Talmudical  and  other 
accounts  of  the  LXX.),  but  we  cannot  now  further 
pursue  the  subject.  A  lengthened  extract  from  this 
chronicle — the  original  text  with  a  German  trans- 
lation— is  given  by  Schnurrer  in  Paulu^  AVw 
RepertoHum,  1790,  117-159. 

3.  Another   "historical*'   work   is  the  cjIxT 

• 

kAJ^AMkNI  <'n  ^c  history  and  genealogy  of  the 
patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to  Mo»*s 
himself;  perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann  saw 
at  NdbiuSf  and  which  consisted  of  sixteen  vellnm' 
leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the  history  cf 
the  world  down  to  the  end).  An  anonymous  recent 
commentary  on  it,  a.h.  1200,  A.D.  1784,  is  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.  (No.  1140,  Add.). 

4.  Of  other  Samaritan  works,  chiefly  in  Arabic— 
their  Samaritan  and  Hebraw  literature  havin^mostlr 
been  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Commodue — may  be 
briefly  mentioned  Commentaiies  upon  the  whole  or 
paiis  of  their. Pentateuch,  by  Zadaka  b.  Manga  b. 
2Sadaka  ;*  further,  by  Maddib  Eddin  Jussuf  b.  Abi 
Said  b.  Khalef ;  by  Ghazal  Ibn  Abu-l-Sarur  Al- 
Safawi  Al-Ghazzi«  (a.h.  1167-8,  a.d.  1753-4, 
Brit.  Mus.),  &c.  Theological  works  diiefly  in 
Arabic,  mixed  with  Samaritanisms,  by  Abui  Has- 
san of  Tyre,  On  the  religious  Manners  <twi 
Customs  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  World  to 
come ;  by  Mowaflek  Eddin  Zadaka  el  Israili,  A  .Com- 
pendium of  Religion^  on  the  Nature  of  the  Divini 
Being,  on  Man,  on  the  Worsh^  of  God;  by  Amin 
Eddin  Abu'l  Baracat,  On  the  Ten  Commandments; 
by  Abu'l  Hassan  Jbn  El  Marknm  Gouajem  ben 
Abttlfaraj'  ibn  ChatfLr,  On  Penance ;  by  Mubadd.b 
Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn  Salamah  Ibn  Jussuf  Al  Askari,  An 
Exposition  of  the' Mosaic  Larts,  &c.,  &c.  Some  gram^ 
matical  works  may  be  further  mentioned,  by  Abu 
Ishak  Ibrahim,  On  the  Hdjrew  Language  \  by  Ahu 

Said,    On  rwding    the  H^ew    Text  {.^\3 

tjA^Jt).     This  grammar  begins  in  the  foUowine 

characteristic  manner: — 

**  Thus  said  the  Sheikh,  rich  in  good  works  aud 
knowledge,  the  model,  the  abstemious,  the  well- 
guided  Abu  Said,  to  whom  God  be  merdful  aad 
compassionate. 

"  Praise  be  unto  God  for  His  help,  and  I  ask  fnr 
His  guidance  towaixls  a  clear  exposition.     1  have 

•  Compare  the  well  known  (Ncttim  of  Omar  on  \hit 
Alexandrian  Library  (Gibbon,  ch.  51). 

*  J3.y<^^i-J<   ^^  (I3lb  century.  BodU 

"  Under  the  UUe.^j^^l  ^  ^^UB?  cJulT 
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T<Nr<lred  tc  Ut  down  a  few  rules  for  the  proper 
irucn-  of  nafdiDg  the  Holf  Writ,  on  aooount  of  the 
off. act  which  I  foand,  with  respect  to  it,  among 
j^o»>reH^onists — whom  may  God  make  numerous 
z^  inspire  to  obedience  unto  Him ! — and  in  such  a 
cxj»'  that  ]  ihall  bring  f^tw^  for  mj  asseitions, 
:.m  whxh  the  wise  could  in  no  way  differ.  But 
••>*:  uiowsbest ! 

'  il  3ie  I : — With  all  their  discrepancies  about 
•  ;TJi6  or  religioTU  views,  yet  all  the  confessors  of 
•:r  hefeiew  relig:on  apee  in  this,  that  the  TIPof 

.-  rjsl  pers.  (sing,  perf.)  is  always  pronounced 
^  .tk  Kisr^,  and  that  a  ^  follows  it,  provided  it  has 
-k  «afax.  h  is  the  same,  when  the  suffix  of  the 
;i .  il  Q^  b  added  to  it,  according  to  the  unanimous 
>tmroftheMSS.,  &c." 

'^  treatise  ooociudes,  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
•'«  or  Rale : — 

'  <*iten  also  the  perfect  is  used  in  the  form  of 

*■  tTpeatire.  Thus  it  is  reported  of  a  man  of 
'  '  6t»t  reputation,  that  be  had  used  the  form  of  the 

:-.  tJTt  in  the  passage  (Ex.  lii.  13),  'h  nOKI 

""ZT  iTt3 — '  Apd  they  shall  say  to  me.  What  is  his 

"  ■"     He  who  reported  this  to  me,  is  a  man  of 

7  t.^b  ktanding,  gainst  whose  truthfulness  no- 

..'  i-iL  be  brought  forward.  But  God  knows  be»t ! 

-  rVre  are  now  a  few  more  words  to  be  treated, 

'^.'ih,  however,  we  will  treal  vied  voce.     And 

-1  he  His  name  for  evermore." 

\  Th^ir  Liturgical  literature  is  more  extensive, 

■  ■  '^i  mtboQt  a  certain  poetical  value.   It  consists 

d;.  "f  hvmns  (Defter,  Durran)  and  prayers  for 

**  •■*'.s.  and  Feast-days,  and  of  occassional  prayers  at 

i  .r  ^S  c*rcumd»ions,  burials,  and  the  like.     We 

a  a  few  specimens  from  MSS.  in  the  British 

•  fcsa,  traucribed  into  Hebrew  characters. 

'•  fr>  a^lowii^  is  part  of  a  Litany  for  the  dead  : — 

:ti  •  pnn  •  DmsK  .  jr3nN3i  •  TinDai 

IJrt  Jehovah,  Elobim,  for  Thy  mercy,  and  for  Tbine 
^  «^  and  fur  Thj  name,  and  for  Tby  glory,  and  for 

*  itf  r  'A  our  Locxb  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
Ic^li  Mom*  and  Aaron,  and  Elcazar.  and  Ithamar, 

•  '^ae^M.  and  Joaboa,  and  Caleb,  and  the  Holy  Angels, 
'  ^  gprtnty  Kiden,  and  the  holy  mountain  of  Gerizlm, 

»  -  a   If  Thoa  aooppteat  [D^CTI]  thfe  prayer  [KIpD 

-  **^>  may  ibere  go  forth  from  before  Thy  holy 

-•zjoce  a  gttt  sent  to  protect  the  spirit  of  Tby 

''"«•      ^      ^t        ^  CN-  the  son  of  N.].  of  the 

' ' >  dangbier  [ ]  from  the  sons  of  [ ]. 

I'Ci  JdMrrah,  is  Tby  mercy  have  compassion  on 

A  \fl  have  oocDpAMlon  on  her),  and  rest  his  (ber) 

•  *<^  pnleo  of  Eden ;  and  forgive  blm  (^A  [or]  ber). 

fti  the  ecngrrpUkm  of  Israel  who  flock  to  Mount 
'US  Beth  £3.    Amen.     Throogfa  Moaes  the  trusty. 


">  next  is  port  of  a  hymn  {see  Kircbheim's 
-  **  iSSocn^Of^  emendations  on  Gesenius,  Carm. 

1. 
"^  }ltM  iTSh  n*^    Th«'«  *»  no  God  bnt  one, 
,TOTJp  D^n^K    Tb«  everlaating  God, 
Iftj^  Ty  U%n    Who  liveth  for  ever ; 
f^  73  ^  rOH    ^^  above  all  powers, 
it^  P  *OD1    And  who  thus  remalneth  for 


ever. 
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2. 

ymna  n3"i  'ib^m  ^  Thy  8«»*  p^"^^  •*»" 

'  we  trust. 

\1D  ^n  T\tC\    ^^^  Thou  art  our  lx)rd; 

nn^KT  nninSK3    ^n  Thy  Godhead ;  for  Thoo 

hast  conducted 

rjB^^  10  nobv    The  world  from  beginning 

3. 

n^D3  ^^113a    Thy  power  was  hidden. 

1*tDm^  ^"l^lDl    And  Thy  glory  and  mewgr. 

nriNDDI  nnN*Sa  yh^    Revealed  are  both  the  thing* 

that  are   revealed,  and 
those  that  are  unrevealod 

"131  nmn^K  1dSk^3    ^^^^  ^^  re^gn   of  Thy 

Godhead,  fcc  kc 

IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in  conclu- 
sion, upon  the  stran,£^ely  controdictoiy  rabbinicsil  laws 
fi-amed  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  rival  nationalities  of  Jews  and  Samaritans 
in  ivligious  and  ritual  matters ;  discrepancies  due 
partly  to  the  ever-shifVing  phases  of  their  mutual 
relations,  partly  to  the  modlBcations  brought  about 
in  the  Samaritan  creed,  and  paitly  to  the  now  leas 
now  greater  acquiescence  of  the  Jews  in  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  Samaritans.     Thus  we  find  the 
older  Talmudical  authorities  disputing  whether  the 
Cuthini  (Samantans)  are  to  be  considered  as  **  Real 
Converts  *'   HDK  H^J,  or  only  converts  through 
fear — **  Lion  Converts"  nV"W  ^V3  — in  allusion 
to  the  ncident  i-elated  in  2  K.  xvii.  25  {Haba  K. 
38  ;  Kidusli.  75,  &c.).  One  Rabbi  holds  ^W3  ^ni3, 
*'  A  Samaritan  is  to  be  oonsiderad  as  a  heathen  ;" 
while  R.   Simon   b.    Gamaliel  —  the    same  whose 
opinion  on  the  Sam.  Pent,  we  had  occasion  to  quote 
before — pronounces  that  they  are  "to  be   ti^eated 
in  every  i-espect  like  Israelites  "  {Dem.  Je^,  ix.  2  ; 
Ketub.  11,  &c.).     It  would  appear  that  notwith- 
standing  their    rejection   of  all    but   the    Penta- 
teuch, they  had  adopted  many  traditional  religious 
practices   from    the    Jews  —  principally   such    as 
were  derived   direct  from    the   Books    of  Moses. 
It     was    acknowledged    that     they     kept     these 
ordinances  with   even   greater  rigour    than   those 
from  whom  they  adopted  them.     The  utmost  con- 
fidence was   therefore   placed    in   th«»m    for   their 
ritually  slaughtering   animals,  even  fowls  (Chul. 
4a) ;  their  wells  are  pronounced  to  be  confonneil 
to  all   the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Mishnah 
{Tosq)h.  Mikic.  6 ;  comp.  Mihc.  8,  1).    See,  how- 
ever AbodahZarah  {Jer.  v.  4).     Their  unleavene<l 
bread  for  the  Passover  is   commended  ((/lY.  10 ; 
Chul.  4) ;  their  cheese  {3fass.  Cuth.  2) ;  and  even 
their  whole  food  is  allowed  to  the  Jews  {Ab.  Zar. 
Jer.  v.  4).    Compare  John  iv.  8,  where  the  disciples 
are  reported  to  have  gone  into  the  city  of  Siunaria 
to  buy  food.     Their  testimony  was  valued  in  that 
most   stringent    matter   of  the   letter   of  divorce 
{Mas.  Cuth.  ii.).  They  were  admitted  to  the  office  of 
circumoNing  Jewish  boys  (Mas.  Cuth.  i.) — against 
R.  Jehudah,  who  asserts  that  they  circumcise  "  in 
the  name  of  Mount  Gerizim  '*  {Ahodah  Zarah,  43). 
The  criminal  law  makes  no  difference  whatever  be- 
tween them  and  the  Jews  'Mas.  Cuth.  2  ;  Makk. 
8) ;  and  a  Samaritan  who  strictly  adheres  to  his 
own  special  creed  is  honoui'ed  with  the  title  of  a 
Cuthi-Chaber  (Gittin,  106  ;   Middah,  3:\b).     By 
degrees,  however,  inhibitions  began  to  be  laid  upon 
the  use  of  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread  (Mas.  Cuth.  2  ; 
Toseph,  77,  5),  &c.     This  intei-mediate  stage  of 
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uncertain  and  inconsistent  treatment,  which  must 
have  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuiies,  is  best  char- 
acteriied  by  the  small  rabbinical  ti-eatise  quoted 
above— 'Massecheth  Outkim  (2nd  cent,  a.d.) — Brst 

edited  by  Kirchheim  CO^B^IT  nWDP  'DO  V2Z^ 
Fruicf.  1851, — the  banning  of  which  reads: — 
"  The  ways  (treatment;  of  the  Cuthim  (Samaritans), 
sometimes  like  Goyim  (heathens)  sometimes  like 
Isi-ael/'     No  less  striking  is  its  conclusion : 

"  And  why  ai-e  the  Cuthim  not  permitted  to  come 
into  the  midst  of  the  Jews  ?  Because  they  have 
mixed  with  the  priests  of  the  heights"  (idoLatei's). 
R.  Ismael  says:  "They  were  at  first  pious  converts 
(P*1V  ^T3  =real  Israelites),  and  why  is  the  inter- 
course with  them  prohibited?  Because  of  their 
illegally  begotten  children/  and  because  they  do 
not  fulfil  the  duties  of  D3^  (marrying  the  deceased 
brother's  wife) '' ;  a  law  which  they  understand,  as 
we  saw  above,  to  apply  to  the  betrothed  only. 

"  At  what  period  are  they  to  be  received  (into 
the  Community)  ?"  **  When  they  abjme  the  Mount 
Gerizim,  recognise  Jerusalem  (viz.,  its  superior 
claims),  and  believe  in  the  Resun^ection.'* ' 

We  hear  of  their  ejcclusion  by  R.  Meir  (CAu/. 
6),  in  the  third  generation  of  the  Tanaim,  and 
later  ogAin  under  R.  Abbuha,  the  Amoi-a,  at  the 
time  of  Diocletian ;  this  time  the  exclusion  was  un- 
conditional and  final  (Jer.  Abodah  Zarah,  5,  &c.). 
Partaking  of  their  bread  7  was  considered  a  trans- 
gression, to  be  punished  like  eating  the  flesh  of 
swine  (Ze6.  8,  6).  The  intensity  of  their  mutual 
hatixxl,  at  a  later  period,  is  best  shown  by  dicta  like 
that  in  Meg,  28,  6.  "May  it  never  happen  to 
me  that  I  behold  a  Cuthi."  "  Whoever  receives  a 
Samaritan  hospitably  in  bis  house,  deserves  that  his 
children  go  into  exile"  {Synh,  104,  1).  In  Matt. 
X.  5  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  ai'e  already  mentioned 
together;  and  in  Luke  xvii.  18  the  Samaiitin  is 
allied  "a  stranger"  {kKKoytvhs),  The  reo&on  for 
this  exclusion  is  vai'iously  given.  They  ai'e  said 
by  some  to  have  used  and  sold  the  wine  of  heathens 
for  sacriBcial  purposes  (Jer.  ib.);  by  others  they 
were  charged  with  ^worshipping  the  dove  sacred 
to  Venus;  an  imputation  over  the  conectness  of 
which  hangs,  up  to  this  moment,  a  cei'tain  myste- 
rious doubt.  It  has,  at  all  events,  never  been 
brought  home  to  them,  that  they  really  worshipped 
this  image,  although  it  was  certainly  seen  with 
them,  even  by  recent  traveliei-s. 

Authorities. — 1.  Original  texts.  Pentateuch  in 
the  Polyglotts  of  Palis,  and  Walton  ;  also  (in  Hebr. 
lettei-s)  by  Blayney,  8vo.  Ox.  1790.  Sam.Vereion 
in  the  Polyglotts  of  Walton  and  Pai'is.  Arab.  Vers. 
of  Abu  Said,  Libri  Gen,  Ex,  et  Lev.  by  Kuenen, 
8vo.  Lugd.  1851-4;  also  Van  Vloten,  Specitnen, 
&c.,  4to.  Lugd.  1803.  Literae  ad  Scaiiger,  kc, 
(by  De  Sacy)  and  Epistola  ad  Zudolph.  (Bruus), 
in  Eichhom's  JRepertoriwn,  xiii.  Also,  with  Letters 
to  l)e  Sacy  himself,  in  Notices  ei  E.rtraits  des 
MSS.  Par.  1831.  Chronkon  Sttmaritanum,  by 
JuynboU,  4to.  Leyden  1848.  Specimen  of  Samai*. 
Commentary  on  Gen.  xlix.  by  Sdmurrer,  in  Eieh- 
honi's  Kcpert,  xvi.  Carm,  Samar.  Gescnius,  4to. 
Lips.  1824. 

2.  Dissertations,  &c.  J.  Moriuus,  Exercitatioties, 

*  The  briefest  rendering  <>f  D^"1tJD0  which  we  can 
give— a  fUll  explanation  of  the  t«rm  would  exceed  our 
limits. 

*  On  this  subject  the  I'ent  contains  nothing  explicit. 
They  at  first  rejected  that  dogma,  but  adopted  It  at  a  later 
period,  perhaps  since  Dositheus;  comp.  the  saylngD  of 
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&c..  Par.  1631 ;  Opuscula  Hebr,  Smnaritica,  Par. 
1657;  Antiqwtates  Eoci.  Orient.,  Lond.  1682. 
J.  H.  Hottinger,  Exercit.  Anti-moruwmae,  &c.. 
Tigur.  1644.  Walton.  De  Pent.  Sam.  in  Prolocfo.h. 
ad  Polyghtt.  Gastell,  Animadversiones,  in  Poly- 
glott,  vi.  Celkiius,  fforae  Samaritanas^  Cir.  1 6^2 : 
also  Collectanea,  in  Ugolini,  xxii.  Leusden,  Phih- 
logus  Hebr,  Utraj.  1686.  St.  Morinus.  Exercit. 
de  lAng.  primaetd,  Utr.  1694.  Schwarz,  Exercita- 
tiones,  &c.  Houbigant,  Prolegomena,  &c..  Par. 
17^6.  Kennicott,  State  of  the  Ileb.  Text,  &c„  ii. 
1759.  J.  G.  Carpzov,  CrU.  Sacri  V.  T.  Pt.  1, 
Lips.  1728.  Hatisencamp,  Entdeckter  UrsptMiw. 
&c.  0.  G,  Tychsen,  Disputatio,  &c.,  BUti.  ITtiS. 
Bauer,  Crit.  Sacr.  Gesenius,  De  Pent.  Sam. 
Origine,  &c.,  Hal.  1815 ;  Samar.  Theologia,  in., 
Hal.  1822;  Anecdota  Exon,  Lips.  1824.  Heo-:- 
stenberg,  Auth.  des  Pent.  Mazade  Sur  fOrijiiw, 
&c..  Gen.  1830.  M.  Stuart,  N.  Amer,  ii'rtr. 
Frankel,  Vorstudien,  Leipz.  1841.  Kirchheim. 
\\yO\V  *DTD,  Fi-ankfort  1851.  The  Emieit^tnjin 
of  Eichhom,  Beiiholdt,  Vater,  De  Wette,  Havemick, 
Keil,  &c.     The  Geschichten  of  Jost,  Herrfeld,  &c. 

3,  Versions.  Winer,  De  Vers,  Pent.  Sam. 
De  Sacy,  J/M.  sur  la  Vers.  Arabe  des  Liars  de 
M<Me,  m  M6m.  de  Littirature,  xlix.  Par.  ISOfi; 
also  L*Et€Lt  actuel  des  Samaritains,  Pai*.  1812; 
De  Versione  Samaritano-Arabica,  &c.,  in  Eich- 
hoiTi's  Allg.  Bibliothek,  x.  M76.  [E.  D.] 

SAM'ATUS  (2a^aT<{s :  Semedius),  One  of  the 
sons  of  Ozora  in  the  list  of  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  To* 
whole  veree  is  very  cornipt. 

SAMEI'US  {-Xapeuos),  Suemaiau  of  the 
sons  of  Haiim  (1  Esd.  ix.  21 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  21). 

SAM'GAR-NE'BO  (433njpp:  Samegar^. 
nebu).  One  of  the  princes  or  generals  of  the  kini: 
of  Babylon  who  commanded  the  victorious  army  ol' 
the  Chaldaeans  at  the  cnptura  of  Jei'usalem  (Jer. 
xxxix,  3).  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  con-upt.  The 
two  names  "  Samgar-nebo,  Saivechim,"  ai'e  th«\¥ 
wiitten  XofjMyi^  kcu  ffa$owrdxap*  The  ^V'0 
is  the  Chaldaean  Mercuiy ;  about  the  San)i;.i., 
opinions  ai'e  divided.  Von  Bohlen  sufrgested  th;it 
from  the  Sanscrit  sangara,  "  war,**  might  be  fonneJ 
sdngara,  **  waiiior,"  and  that  this,  wiis  the  original 
of  Saragar. 

'  SA'Ul{Twfils',  Alex.  2ai9e(:  2b&i).    Shobai 
(1  Esd.  V.  28;  comp.  Ezr.  u.  42). 

SA'MIS  {2ofi9is :  om.  in  Vulg.).  Suuiei  13 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  38). 

SAM'LAH(nb2pb:  ^ofiaU;  Alex.SoXo^: 

Semla),  Gen.  xxxvi.'  36,  37;  I  Chr.  i.  47,  48. 
One  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor  to  Ha  dad  or 
Hadar.  Samlah,  whose  name  signifies  '*a  gar- 
ment," was  of  Masrekah;  that  being  proUtbir 
the  diief  city  during  his  reign.  This  mention  of 
a  separate  city  as  belonging  to  each  ^almost  witli- 
out  exception)  of  the  "  kings  *'  of  Edom,  su^ij^ti 
that  the  Edomite  kingdom  consisted  of  a  confeder^uy 
of  tribes,  and  that  the  chief  city  of  the  reigning 
ti'ibe  was  the  metropolis  of  the  whole.    [E.  S.  P.] 

SAM'MUS  ilatifio{n:  Samus).  Shema  (1  Esd. 
ix.  43 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

Jebudda*hadaB5l  and  Massndf,  that  one  of  the  two  Sama- 
ritan sects  believes  in  tlie  Resurrection;  Epiphaniat, 
Leontiutf,  Gregory  the  Grvat,  testify  unanimua;$ly  to 
their  former  uubclief  in  this  article  of  their  jneient  faith. 
'  riD.  Ughtfoot" buceik " CO 
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SA'HOS  {2dt»o$).  A  veiy  illustrious  Greek 
\i^4  cff  thai  port  of  Asia  Minor  where  Ionia 
hi-hn  CiRiA.  Foi'  its  history,  fi-om  the  time 
«.'&  It  was  a  powerful  monber  of  the  Ionic  con- 
*'*>'^7  to  its  receot  straggles  against  Turkej 
iir'iL-z  the  war  of  indepeodeDce,  and  since,  we 
n  >t  refrr  to  the  JDiet.  of  Greek  and  Mom.  Geog.* 
Sjh-k  is  a  Terj  lofty  and  commanding  island ;  the 
^^,  in  Set,  denotes  a  height,  especially  by  the 
•ri<4Jore:  hence,  al^  the  name  of  Samotr&acia, 
"^  '-the  Thradan  Samos."  The  Ionian  Simos 
-'a)e>  before  our  notice  in  the  detailed  account  of 
M.  Pul'$  return  from  his  third  missionary  jour- 
^^  Acts  XX.  15).  He  had  been  at  Cliios,  and 
r&>  about  to  proceed  to  Miletus,  having  passed 
*r  EfJMSus  without  touching  tiiere.  The  topo- 
:  ^Sicai  notices  given  incidentally  by  St.  Luke  ai^ 
:•<  esaet.  The  night  was  spent  at  the  anchorage 
<  T&OGTLUUM,  in  the  narrow  strait  between 
''■:>'£  aad  the  extremity  of  the  mainland-ridge  of 
Mrol^  This  spot  is  &mou8  both  for  the  great 
si-  of  the  old  Qjreeks  against  the  Persians  in  B.C. 
r.'.  aad  Also  for  a  galltmt  action  of  the  modern 
•  r^'ki  acainst  the  Turks  in  1824.  Here,  how- 
'''^.  it  is  more  natural  (especially  as  we  know, 
'  ->c  I  Mace  XT.  23,  that  Jews  resided  here)  to 
tK  IP  to  the  meeting  of 'Herod  the  Great  with 
^'iru  Agnppa  in  Samos,  whence  resulted  many 
rvicts  to  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §2,  4). 
u  ^iiu^  time  and  when  St.  Paul  was  there  it  was 
1'  -  .uIt  a  ••  free  city  "  in  the  province  of  Asia. 
'^'j-'Z^  t'svdleit  (Toamefort,  Pococke,  Dallaway, 
>^-'  hare  described  this  island.  We  may  refer 
:>t:r:UrlT  to  a  very  recent  work  on  the  subject, 
i'-nptim  de  nie  de  Fatmo$  et  de  VUe  de 
*w.:  I  Paris  1856),  by  V.  Gu^rin,  who  spent 
-'<  si-'<oths  in  the  island.  [J.^  S.  H.] 

SAHOTHRA'CIA  iJUiioBp4iai\   Samothra- 

■  The  motion  of  this  island  in  the  account  of 
^'  fiSi  first  voyage  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  1 1)  is  for 

aa^.a^  worthy  of  careful  notice.     In  the  first 

'.><uf:  a  very  lofly  and  conspicuous  island,  it  is 

->'«-tln.t  landinark  for  sailors,  and  must  have  been 

'^  ^  .»?*,  if  the  weather  was  clear,  throughout 

•  7?ge  from  Tixtas  to  K  eapolis.  From  the  shore 
'  •»  Nonoihraoe  is  seen  towering  over  Imbros 
- .  fi.  xiii.  12,  13;  Kinglake's  £Othen,  p.  64), 
i:  I'  iiimilarly  a  marked  object  in  the  view  from 
\i\%  between  Neapolis  and  Philippi  (Clarke's 

'  Vv*.  cfa.  xiii.).      These  allusions  tend  to  give 

■'.zr^  to  one  of  the   most  important  voyages 

'-  ffxej  took  place.     Secondly,  this  voyage  was 

« th  a  fiur  wifidL     Not  only  are  we  told  that 

■  .{^  only  parts  of  two  days,  wheieas  on  a 
'-^{sat  return- voyage  (Acts  xx.  6)  the  time 

•*-*  ftt  sea  was  five :  but  the  technical  word  here 

:   tiiM^ftiiloafuv)  implies  that  they  ran  be- 

t  *  wumI.    Now  the  position  of  Samothrace  is 

-'-y  tudi  as  to  correspond  with  these  notices, 

*!>  inadentally  to  confiim,  the  accuracy  of  a 

'  vt)«M  carrative.   St.  Paul  and  his  companions 

•4hJ  ^  the  night  off  Samothrace.   The  ancient 

ail  therr&re  probably  the  usual  anchorage, 

*    'I   the  N.  side,  which  would  be  sufficiently 

*'  *i  frnm  a  S.E.  wind.     It  may  be  added,  as  a 

" '-  practical  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked, 

«"  -^  a  wind  would  be  favourable  for  over^ 

i  the  opponnc  current,  which  sets  southerly 

*  i  orVjtB  iUttsaaClon  of  the  renown  of  the  Somian 
'    *^'*tn  is  finnMifed  by  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 

*  }  -TewudeSamlU  terree." 
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afler  leaving  the  Dardanellee,  and  easterly  between 
Samothrace  and  the  mainland.  Fuller  details  are 
given  in  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Pmd,  2nd  ed.  i. 
335-338.  The  chief  classical  associations  of  this 
island  are  mythological  and  connected  with  the 
mysterious  divinities  called  Cabeiri.  Perseus  took 
refuge  here  after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at 
Pydna.  In  St.  Paul's  time  Samothrace  had,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a  small  free  state, 
though  it  was  doubtless  considered  a  dependency  of 
the  province  of  Macedonia.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SAMP'&AUE&(;Uf4dfifis,Xafjal,dK7ir.  Lafrf- 
gacuSf  Samsames)f  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  list 
of  those  to  whom  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sent 
letters  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  (1  Maoc.  xv.  23).  The 
name  is  probably  not  that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appears 
to  be  taken  in  A.  V.),  but  of  a  place,  which  Grimm 
identifies  with  Samsun  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  between  Sinope  and  Trebizond.      [B.  F.  W.] 

SAM'SON  (f\\^,  t.f.  Shimshon:  ^fir^fiiy: 

"  little  sun,"  or  '*  sunlike ;"  but  according  to 
Joseph.  Ant,  v,  8,  §4  "strong:*'  if  the  root 
shemesh  has  the  signification  of  "awe"  which 
Geseuius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Samson  would 
seem  naturally  to  allude  to  the  *'  awe "  and 
<'  astonishment  **  with  which  the  father  and  mother 
looked  upon  the  angel  who  announced  Samson's 
birth— see  Judg.  xiii.  6,  18-20,  and  Joseph.  /.  c), 
son  of  Manoah,  a  man  of  the  town  of  Zoiah,  in 
the  tiibe  of  Dan,  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
33,  xix.  41).  The  miraculous  circumstances  of  his 
birth  are  recorded  in  Judg.  xiii. ;  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing chapters  aie  devoted  to  the  history  of  his  life 
and  exploits.  Samson  takes  his  place  in  Scripture, 
(1)  as  a  judge — an  office  which  he  filled  for  twenty 
years  (Judg.  xv.  20,  xvi.  31);  (2)  as  a  Nazarite 
(Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17;;  and,  (3)  as  one  endowed 
with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
^udg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14). 

(1.)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  and  his  action  as  a  delivei-er  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultoiy  attacks 
upon  the  dominant  Philistines,  by  which  their  hold 
upon  Israel  was  weakened,  and  the  way  prepaied 
for  the  futui-e  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from 
their  yoke.  It  is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,  5,  xv. 
9-11,  20,  and  the  whole  history,  that  the  Israelites, 
or  at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which  are  the  only  tribes 
mentk>ned,  were  subject  to  the  Philistines  Uiiough 
the  whole  of  Samson's  judgeship ;  so  that,  of  course, 
Samson's  twenty  yeai's  of  office  would  be  included 
in  the  foi-ty  years  of  the  Philistine  dominion.  From 
the  angel's  speech  to  SamM>n's  mother  (Judg.  xiii. 
^),  it  appeai-8  further  that  the  Israelites  were 
already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his  birth ;  and 
as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  follows  that  his 
judgeship  must  about  have  coincided  with  the  last 
twenty  yeai-s  of  Philistine  dominion..  But  when 
we  turn  to  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  and  especially 
to  vii.  1-14,  we  find  that  the  Philistine  dominion 
ceased  under  tne  judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  to  conclude  that  thu  early  part  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  coincided  with  the  latter  part  of  SamM)u*8 ; 
and  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines 
in  the  time  of  Eli  occurred  during  Samson's  life- 
time. There  are  besides  seveial  points  in  the  re- 
spective narratives  of  the  times  of  Samson  and  Sa- 
muel which  indicate  gi-eat  proximity.     First,  there 
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it  the  genei«]  prominenoe  of  the  Phil.stincs  ilf  their 
relation  to  Isi'ael.  Second! f,  thei-e  is  the  i^emark- 
able  coincidence  of  both  Samson  and  Samuel  being 
Nazarites  (Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17,  compared  with 
1  Sam.  i.  11).  It  looks  as  if  the  gi^eat  exploits  of 
the  young  Danite  Nazarite  had  suggested  to  Hannah 
the  consecration  of  her  son  in  like  manner,  or,  at  all 
events^  as  if  for  some  reason  the  Nasarite  vow  was 
at  that  time  prevalent.  No  other  mention  of  Na- 
xarites  occurs  in  the  Scripture  histoiy  till  Amos  ii. 
11 ,  12 ;  and  even  thei-e  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
Samuel  and  Samson.  Thii-dly,  there  is  a  similar 
notice  of  the  house  of  Dagon  in  Judg.  xvi.  23.  and 
1  Sam.  V.  2.  Fourthly,  the  lords^  of  the  Philis- 
tines are  mentioned  in  a  similai'  way  in  Judg.  xvi. 
8,  18,  27,  and  in  1  Sam.  vii.  7.  All  of  which, 
taken  together,  indicates  a  close  proximity  between 
the  times  of  Siamson  and  Samud.  Thei-e  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  any  means  of  fixing  the  time 
of  Samson's  judgeship  more  precisely.  The  effect  of 
his  prowess  must  have  been  more  of  a  preparatory 
kind,  by  arousing  the  cowed  spirit  of  his  people, 
and  shaking  the  insolent  security  of  the  Philistines, 
than  in  the  way  of  decisive  victory  or  deliverance. 
There  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  other  parts  of 
Israel  during  Samson's  judgeship,  except  the  single 
fact  of  the  men  of  the  border  tribe  of  Judah,  3000 
in  number,  fetching  him  fix>m  the  i-ock  Etam  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  9-13). 
The  whole  narrative  is. entirely  local,  and,  like  the 
following  Ktoiy  concerning  Micah  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.), 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe  oi 
Dan. 

(2.)  As  a  Nazarite,  .Samson  exhibits  the  law  in 
Num.  vi.  in  full  practice.  [Nazarite.]  The  emi- 
nence of  such  Nazai'ites  as  Samson  and  Samuel 
would  tend  to  give  that  dignity  to  the  profession 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Lam.  iv.  7, 8. 

(3.)  Sdmson  is  one  of  those  who  are  distinctly 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed  with  super- 
natuitd  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  LoixJ.  **  The 
Spiri^  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times  in 
Mahaneh-Dan."  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  the  coi-ds  that  were  upon 
his  arms  became  as  flax  burnt  with  fire."  '*  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went 
down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them." 

•  "  Hercules  once  went  to  Egypt,  and  there  the  inha- 
bitants took  him,  and,  patting  a  chaplet  on  hta  bead,  led 
him  out  in  solemn  proceiwton,  intending  to  offer  him  in 
sacriflce  to  Jnpiter.  For  a  while  he  submitted  quietly ; 
but  when  they  led  him  up  to  the  altar,  and  began  the 
ceremonies,  he  put  forth  his  strength  and  slew  them  all '' 
(RawliDs.  JXo-od.  book  li.  45). 

llie  passage  from  Lycophron,  with  the  scholion,  quoted 
by  Bochart  {Hieroz,  pars  il.  lib.  v.  cap.  xil.).  where  Her- 
cules ia  said  to  have  been  three  nlglits  in  the  belly  of  the 
sea-monster,  and  to  have  come  uut  ^viih  tht  lots  of  all  hit 
AoJr,  Is  also  carious,  and  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
stories  of  Samson  and  Jonah.  To  this  may  tie  added  the 
connexion  l>etween  Sanuon,  conskiered  as  derived  frum 
Skemesh,  "the  Sun,"  and  the  designation  of  Moui,  the 
Kgyption  Hercules,  as  "Son  of  the  Sun."  worshipped  also 
under  the  name  San^  which  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  compares 
with  Samson.  The  Tyrian  Herculea  (whole  temple  at  Tyre 
is  de8cril)ed  by  Herodot  ii.  44),  he  rIm  t^'lLa  us,  "  was  ori- 
ginally the  Sun.  and  the  name  as  Baal  "  (Kawl.  Ucrod.  ii. 
44.  note  7).  The  connexion  l>etwceu  the  Phoenician  Baal 
(called  Baal  Sbemen.  Bool  Shemesh, and  Baal  Hamman),  and 

Hercules  is  well  known.  Qesenlns  (  The*,  s.  v.  7^3)  tells  us 

that,  in  oerlain  Phoenician  inscriptions,  which  are  accom- 
panied by  a  Greek  translation.  BoumI  is  rendered  Heraktes^ 
and  that  "the  Tyrian  Hercules"  is  the  constant Gnn'k 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  af^er  his  locks  were  cut, 
and  his  strength  was  gone  from  him,  it  is  said 
**  He  wist  not  tluit  the  Lord  was  depaiied  from 
him"  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14,  xri.  2^). 
The  phinse,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Loixl  came  upon 
him,'  is  common  to  him  with  Othniel  and  Gideon 
(Judg.  iii.  10,  vi.  34) ;  but  the  connexion  of  super- 
natural power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Kazaritir 
vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  gi'oat  strength  of 
body,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion#'iieakin^ 
his  bonds  asunder,  catrying  the  gates  of  tlie  city 
upon  his  back,  and  throwing  down  the  pillars  whii'h 
suppoited  the  house  of  Dagon,  are  quite  peculiai'  to 
Sainson.  Indeed,  his  whole  character  and  history 
have  no  exact  parallel  in  Scripture.  It  is  ea!«y. 
however,  to  see  how  forcibly  the  Israelites  would 
be  taught,  by  such  an  example,  that  their  national 
stivngth  lay  in  their  complete  Reparation  frcnn 
idolati-y,  and  consecration  to  the  true  God ;  and  that 
He  could  give  them  power  to  subdue  their  mightiest 
enemies,  if  only  they  wei-o  true  to  His  servic** 
(comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  10). 

It  is  an  intei'esting  question  whether  any  of  the 
legends  which  have  attached  themMJves  to  the  name 
of  Hercules  may  have  been  derived  from  Phoenicir.n 
tiuditions  of  tlie  sti^ength  of  Samson.  The  com- 
bination of  great  strength  with  submission  to  the 
power  of  women ;  the  slaying  of  the  1^'emeaean  liou ; 
the  coming  by  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  wife : 
and  especially  the  story  told  by  HeivMlotns  <xC  tW 
captivity  of  Hereules  in  Egypt,*  are  certainly  i^ 
maikable  coincidences.  Phoenician  traders  might 
easily  have  carried  stories  concerning  the  HebiYW 
hero  to  the  diffei^nt  countries  where  they  traded, 
especially  Gi^eoe  and  Italy;  and  such  stories  would 
have  been  moulded  acooixiing  to  the  taste  or  ima- 
gination of  those  who  heard  them.  The  follow ini; 
description  of  Hercules  given  by  C.  O.  Miille) 
{DoriaiiSf  b.  ii.  c.  12)  might  almost  have  been 
written  for  Samson : — "  The  highest  degree  o: 
human  suffering  and  courage  is  attributed  to  Her- 
cules: his  chaiticter  is  as  noble  as  could  1«  con- 
ceived in  those  rude  and  early  times ;  but  he  is  by 
no  means  repneftnted  as  free  from  the  blemishes  of 
himian  nature;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  fi^uentiy 
subject  to  wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  tiie 
noble  indignation  and  auger  of  the  sufiering  hero 

designation  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre.  He  also  gives  many  Car- 
thaginian inscriptions  to  Baal  Hamman,  which  h«  render* 
Baal  Solaris;  and  alito  a  sculpture  in  which  Baal  Hare- 
man's  bead  is  surrounded  with  rays,  and  which  has  as 
image  of  the  sun  on  the  upper  part  of  the  monnmeot 
{Man.  Phoen.  i.  171 ;  ii.  ub.  21).  Another  evidence  cf 
the  identity  of  the  Phoenician  Boal  and  Hercules  m«v  be 
found  in  Bauli.  near  Baiae.  a  place  sacred  to  HerculH 
("locus  Herculls,"  Serv.),  but  evidently  so  called  fron* 
Baal.  Ililrlwall  (Hist,  t\f  iirtece)  ascribe*  to  the  nuroe 
rous  temples  built  by  the  Phoenicians  In  lM>nonr  of  lda»\ 
In  their  different  settlements  the  Greek  fables  of  tlie 
labours  and  Journeys  of  Herniles.  Buchort  thinks  \hf 
custom  described  bypvid  {FlatL  Uv.)  of  tyii^  a  lig^U^ 
torch  between  two  foxes  In  the  circus,  in  memory  of  the 
damage  once  done  to  the  harvest  by  a  fox  with  burning 
hay  and  straw  tied  to  it,  was  derived  from  the  Phoenicians 
and  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  history  of  Samson  (Hierot. 
pars  i.  lib.  111.  cap.  xiii.).  From  all  which  arises  a  con- 
siderable probability  that  the  Greek  and  I^atln  conception 
of  Hercules  in  regard  to  bis  strength  was  derived  from 
Phoenician  stories  and  reminiscences  of  the  great  Hebrew 
hero  Samson.  Some  learned  men  connect  tlie  name  Uer* 
cuUi  with  Stvttton  etymological  ly.  (See  Sir  O.  Wilkinson's 
note  in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  43 ;  Patrick.  On  7tud0.  xvt. 
30 ;  Cornel,  a  lapide,  kc.)  But  none  of  tliese  etymologies 
ore  very  convincing. 
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i%«eente  into  frenzT.  Every  crime,  however,  is 
tU€ti  ('jt  by  some  new  safiering;  but  nothiDg 
bt^«  his  iBTizkcible  courage,  until,  puriBed  from 
4i.u>1t  comipdon,  be  asceuds  Mount  Olympus/' 
Am  fpxn :  **  Hercules  was  a  jovial  guest,  and  not 
iar««  ud  in  fnjoying  himself.  ...  It  was  Hercules, 

.»>v«  all  other  heroe,  whom  mythology  placed  in 
l/'^-rottsi  sitoations,  and  sometimes  made  the  butt 
«.  ti:>>  buflbooery   of  others.     The  Cei-oopes  are 

t^fc^eited  as  alternately  amusing  aiul  annoying 
u>  »ro.  In  works  of  art  they  are  otlen  repre- 
•r-ttil  »>  satyn  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver, 
k'R,  Aod  club.  Hercules,  annoyed  at  their  insults, 
'    *.•  two  of  them  to  a  pole,  and  marches  off  with 

•  prixe It  also  seems  that  mirth  and  buflbonery 

*'Tr  oivea  ctMBUned  Kith  the  festivals  of  Hercules: 

':i35  at  Athens  there  was  a  society  of  sixty  men, 

•iir  00  the   festival    of  the    Diomean   Hercules 

r-'ifli  and  amused  themselves  and  others  with 

k: «•  tf  wit.**  Whatever  is  thought,  however,  of 
*  '^»  n-incideDces,  it  is  certain  that  the  history  of 
^:t  vQ  is  an  historical,  and  not  an  allegorical  nar- 
v.t.  It  has  also  a  di>tinctly  supemattual  element 
r  -b  caaDot  be  explained  away.  The  history,  as 
v<>  'icw  have  it,  must  have  been  written  several 
-^/.ries  after  Samson's  death  (Judg.  xv.  19,  20, 

^>  .  I,  3U,  xix.  1),  though  probably  taken  from 
"*  vaak  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Jo$e|<lins  has 
.m  it  pretty  ftilly,  but  with  alterations  and  em- 
-fi  -bmeQts  of  his  own,  after  his  manner.  For 
'1  ni4r,  he  does  not  make  Samson  eat  any  of  the 
t'^t  which  be  took  out  of  the  hive,  doubtless  as 

o  <aL.  ini  unfit  for  a  Nazarite,  but  makes  him 
:^c  tto  hit  wife.     The  only  mention  of  Samson 

t'>«  X.  T.  is  that  in  Heb.  xi.  1^2,  where  he  is 
•■:\\''i  with  Gideon,  Barak,  and  Jephthah,  and 

'  ir:.  of  as  one  of  those  who  "  through  taith 
•-'^1  raliamt  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the 

-  -> « t'  the  alieos."   See,  besides  the  places  quoted 

:>  '^<ir»e  of  this  article,  a  full  article  in  Winer, 
^^  b.;  Ewald,   Oexhichtey   ii.  516.  &c. ;  Ber- 

-z^tm  Jmi^ ;  Bayle's  Diet.  [A.  C.  H.] 

>AMX'EL  ^K^tX^,  t.tf.  ShemOel:  So/aov^A: 

•  'i  ',  Samuil,  or  AMchmouyl^  see  D*HerbeIot,  under 
.%  lat  nunei.     Different  derivations  have  been 
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'  "-     ■  1.  7K  DC   **  name  of  God  :**  so  nppa- 
*S  (>TTffn  (Eus.   H.  E.  vi.  25;,  9fOKKrir6s. 

•   ^  Diy,  "  placed  by  God."     (3)  ^K  ^INB', 

^*-i  of  God**(l  Sam.  i.  20).     Josephus  inge- 

-  >  f  luskes  it  onrre^pond  to  the  well-known  G reels 

■«  ntaetetvM.   (4)  h»  JHtDK^,  "  heard  of  God." 
.  whidi  nuiy  have  the  Mime  meaning  as  the  pre- 
i  ierivstioo,  b  the  most  obvious.  The  last  Judge, 
'  n-it  of  the  regular  succession  of  Prophets,  and  the 
-•jW  of  the  monatchj.     So  import:uit  a  p»>sition 
-'  b'>  J  in  Jewish  history  as  to  have  given  his 
■-  •©  the  sacred  book,  now  divided  into  two, 
•  -a  i*v(Ts  the  whole  peiiod  of  the  first  establish- 
-  :*  tile  kingdom,  corresponding  to  the  manner 
•*  -h  the  name  of  Moses  has  been  assigned  to 
-  i*  red  book,  now  dividel  into  five,  which  covers 
■  ?*^1  of  the  foundation  of  the  Jewi>h  Church 
**-*    la  ^  no  character  of  etjual  magnitude  had 
"■'if  ^**  ^  death  of  the  great  Lawgiver. 
:t  «as  (be  M»  of  Elkanah,  an  Ephrathite  or 
:a:\j^i!«,  and  Hamiah  or  Anna.     His  lather  is 
•*"•*•*«  few  private  citizens  in  whose  household 
"  Ud  pnljgany.     It  may  possibly  have  arisen 
^-w  tu  tiTfgalarity  of  th«  period. 

IV  IcKCftt  (/  Elkanah  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
QLO. 


scurity.  In  1  Sam.  i.  1  he  is  described  as  an 
Ephraimite.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  he  is  made  a  de- 
scendant of  Korah  the  Levite.  Hengstenberg  (on 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  1)  and  Kwald  (ii.  433)  explain  this  by 
supposing  that  the  Levites  were  o<'casionally  incor- 
porated into  the  tribes  anMngst  whom  they  dwelt. 
The  question,  however,  is  of  no  practical  import- 
ance, because,  even  if  Sftmuel  were  a  Levite,  he 
certainly  was  not  a  Priest  by  de^x'nt. 

His  birthplace  is  one  of  thtf  vexed  questions  of 
sacred  geogniphy,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred  gene- 
alogy. [See  Uamathaim-Zophim.]  All  that  ap- 
pears with  cei-tainty  trom  the  accounts  is  that  it 
was  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  (as  may  be  in- 
feiTed  from  its  name)  a  double  height,  used  for  the 
pui-pose  of  beacons  or  outlookers  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  well  (I  Sam.  xix.  22). 
On  the  brow  of  its  two  summits  was  the  city.  It 
never  lost  its  hold  on  Samuel,  who  in  later  life  made 
it  his  fixed  abode. 

The  combined  family  must  have  been  large. 
Peniimah  had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had, 
besides  Samuel,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  But 
of  these  nothing  is  known,  unless  the  names  of  the 
sons  are  those  enumerated  in  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  27. 

It  is  on  the  mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief 
attention  is  fixed  in  the  account  of  his  birth.  She 
is  described  as  a  woman  of  a  high  religious  mission. 
Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice  (1  Sam.  i.  15),  and 
a  prophetess  in  her  gills  (I  Sam.  ii.  1),  she  sought 
fiom  God  the  gifl  of  the  child  for  which  she  longed 
with  a  passionate  devotion  of  silent  prayer,  of  which 
thsre  is  no  other  example  in  the  0.  T.,  and  when 
the  son  was  granted,  the  name  which  he  bore,  and 
thus  fii-st  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  uigency  of  her  entreaty — Samuel,  **  the 
A.sked  or  Heard  of  God." 

Living  in  the  great  age  of  vows,  she  had  before 
his  biith  dedicated  him  to  the  office  of  a  Nazarite. 
As  soon  as  he  was  we^uied,  she  herself  with  Iier 
husband  bi ought  him  to  the  Tabcmacle  at  Shiloh, 
where  She  h«d  icceived  the  fii^t  intimation  of  his 
biilh,  and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The 
tonn  of  oonsecnition  was  similar  to  that  with  which 
the  irregular  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  *set  apart 
in  later  times  (2  Chr.  xiii.  9; — ^a  bullock  of  three 
years  old  (LXX.),  loaves  (LXX.),  an  ephah  of  flour, 
and  a  skin  of  wine  (1  Sam.  i.  24).  Fiist  took  place 
the  usual  sacrifices  (LXX.)  by  Elkanah  himself — 
then,  alter  the  introduction  of  the  child,  the  special 
$^-rifice  of  the  bullock.  Then  his  mother  made 
him  over  to  Eli  (i.  25,  28),  and  (accojxiing  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  not  the  LXX.)  the  child  himself 
pel  formed  an  net  of  worship. 

The  hymn  which  followed  on  this  consecration 
is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is 
possible  thit,  like  many  of  the  Psalms,  it  may  have 
heea  enlarged  in  later  times  to  suit  great  occasions 
of  victory  and  the  like.  But  verse  5  specially 
applies  to  this  event,  and  vei"ses  7,  8  may  well 
express  the  sense  entertained  by  the  prophetess  of 
the  coming  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  her  son  and 
of  her  country. 

From  this  time  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  priests  furnished  him  with  a  sacred 
garmeut,  an  ephod,  made,  like  their  own,  of  white 
linen,  though  of  inferior  quality,  and  his  mother 
every  yeai-,  apparently  at  the  only  time  of  their 
meeting,  gave  him  a  little  mantle  reaching  down  to 
his  feet,  such  as  waa  worn  oaly  by  high  pentonages, 
or  women,  over  the  other  dress,  and  sudi  as  ha 
retained,  as  his  badge,  till  the  latest  times  of  his 
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Ufe.  [Mantle,  vol.  ii.  p.  231  6.]  He  seems  to 
have  slept  within  the  Holiest  Place  (LXX.,  1  Sfun. 
ill.  3),  and  his  special  duty  was  to  put  oat,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open  the 
doors  at  sonrise. 

In  this  way  his  childhood ,  was  passed.  It  was 
whilst  thus  sleeping  in  the  tabernacle  that  he  re- 
ceived  his  firet  prophetic  call.  The  stilLiess  of  the 
night — tlie  sudden  voice — the  childlike  misconcep- 
tion—the venerable*£li— ^the  contrast  between  the 
tenible  doom  and  the  gentle  creature  who  has  to 
announce  it — give  to  this  poition  of  the  narrative 
a  univei'sal  interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Samuel's 
career  that  has  been  so  well  caught  in  the  well- 
known  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

From  this  moment  tlie  prophetic  chai'acter  of 
Samuel  was  established.  His  words  were  treasured 
up,  and  Shiloh  became  the  resoil  of  those  who 
came  to  heai*  him  (iii.  19-21). 

In  tlie  overthrow  of  the  sauctuarv,  whidi  fol- 
lowed  shoi-tly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not  what 
became  of  Samuel  .*     He  next  appeare,  probably 
twenty  years  aflerwards,    suddenly  amongst  the 
\      people,  warning  them  against  their  idolat>x)us  prac- 
tices.    He  convened  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh — pro- 
bably the  place  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin—and there  with  a  symbolical  rite,  expressive 
partly  of  deep  humiliation,  pai*tly  of  the  libations 
of  a  treaty,  they  poured  water  on  the  ground,  they 
fasted,   and   they   entreated   Samuel   to  mse  the 
piercing  cry,  for  which  he  was  known,  in  suppli- 
cation to  God  for  them.     It  was  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  sustaining 
this  loud  cry  (compare  the  situation  of  Pausanias 
before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  Herod,  ix.  61),  that 
the  Philistine  host  suddenly  burst  upon  them.     A 
violent  thunderstorm,  and  (according  to  Joseph  us, 
Atit,  vi.  2,  §2)  an  eailhquake,  came  to  the  timely 
assistance   of  Israel.     The   Philistines  fled,  and, 
exactly  at  the  spqt  where  twenty  years  before  they 
had  obtained  their  great  victory,  they  were  totally 
routed.     A  stone  wsis  set  up,  which  long  r^ained 
as  a  memorial  of  Samuel's  tiiumph,  and  gave  to 
the  place  its  name  of  Eben-ezcr,  "the  Stone  of 
Help,"    which   hns  thence  pasi>ed    into   Christian 
phraseology,  and  become  a  common  name  of  Non- 
conformist chapels  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).     The  old  Ca- 
naanites,  whom  the  Philistines  had  dispossessed  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  Judaean  hills,  seem  to  have 
helped  in  the  battle,  and  a  large  poi-tion  of  temtory 
was  recovered  (1  Sam.  vi.  14).     This  was  Samuel'b 
'   first  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  only  military 
achievement.     But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
'    chiefs  who  bore  that  name,  it  was  apparently  this 
which  raised  him  to  the  office  of  "  Judge  "  (oomp. 
1  Sam.  xii.  11,  where  he  is  thus  reckoned  with 
Jerubbaal,  Bedan,  and  Jephthah ;  and  Ecclus.  zlvi. 
IS-lsf      He   visited,  in   discliarge   of  his  duties 
as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries  {iy  iraai  to7s 
iiyuurfi4¥0is  to6tois)  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan — 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).     His 
own  residence  was  still  his  native  city,  Ramali  or 
Ramathaim,  which  he  fui-ther  consecrated  by  an 
altar  (vii.  17).     Here  he  married,  and  two  sons 
gi-ew  up  to  repeat  under  his  eyes  the  same  per- 
version of  high  office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed 
in  his  childhood  in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  Eli. 

*  Aooordlng  to  the  Mussulman  tradition,  Somners  birth 
Is  granted  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  nation  on  the 
overthrow  or  the  sanctuary  and  loss  of  the  ark  (I/Her- 
belot,  Auhmouyl).  This,  though  false  in  the  letter,  is  tme 
to  the  spirit  of  Sunueri)  Ufe. 
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One  was  Abiah,  the  other  Joel,  sometimes  called 
simply  *'  the  second  "  (vashnif  1  Chr.  vi.  28).  In 
his  old  age,  according  t6  the  quasi-hereditary  prin- 
ciple, alrrady  adopted  by  previous  Judges,  he  shared 
his  power  with  them,  and  they  exercised  their  func- 
tions at  the  southern  frontier  in  Bea^eba  (1  Sam. 
viii.  1-4). 

2.  Down  to  this  point  in  Samuel's  life  there  is 
but  little  to  distinguish  his  career  from  that  o(  his 
predecessors.  Like  many  characters  in  later  dajs 
had  he  died  in  youth  his  &me  would  hardly  hsre 
been  greater  than  that  of  Gideon  or  Sam-^^on.  He 
was  a  Judge,  a  Nazaritev  a  warrior,  and  (to  a  cer- 
tain point)  a  prophet. 

But  his  peculiar  position  in  the  saci'ed  narratire 
tunis  on  the  events  which  follow.  He  is  th^ 
inaugurator  of  the  transition  fix>m  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  theocracy  to  the  monaix:hy.  The 
misdemeanour  of  his  own  sons,  in  reoeivii^  bribes, 
and  in  extorting  exorbitant  interest  on  loans  (1  Sam. 
viii.  3,  4),  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had 
been  long  preparing.  The  people  demanded  a  king. 
Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  3,  §3)  describes  the  shock  to 
Samuel's  mind,  "  because  of  his  inborn  seast  of 
justice,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings,  as  so  &r 
inferior  to  the  aristocratic  form  of  govemraeat, 
which  oonfen-ed  a  godlike  diaracter  on  those  who 
lived  under  it."  For  the  whole  night  he  lay  fasting 
and  sleepless,  in  the  perplexity  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. In  the  vision  of  that  night,  as  recorded  br 
the  sacred  historian,  is  giyoi  the  dark  aide  of  the 
new  institution,  oa  which  Samuel  dwelb  on  the 
following  day  (1  Sam.  viii.  9-18). 

This  presents  his  reluctance  to  receive  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  whole  naiiative  of  t|^e  recep- 
tion and  consecration  of  Saul  gives  his  acquiescence 
in  it.   [Saul.J 

The  final  conflkt  of  feding  and  surrender  of  his 
office  is  given  in  the  list  assembly  ever  whidi  he 
presided,  and  in  his  subsequent  ralatioos  with  Saul. 
The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately  afler 
the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  monarchy  was 
a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  Caoooidin^ 
to  the  LXX.)  "Samuel"  (in  the  Hebrew  text 
"  Saul  '*)  *'  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced 
greatly."  Then  takes  place  his  fiuewell  address:. 
By  this  time  the  long  flowing  locks  on  which  no 
i-azor  had  ever  passed  were  white  with  age  (xii.  2). 
He  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  his  integrity. 
Whatever  might  be  the  lawless  habits  of  the  chieifs 
of  those  timed — Jlophni,  Phinehas,  or  his  own  sons 
— he  had  kept  aloof  from  all.  No  ox  or  a^  had 
he  taken  from  their  stalls — no  bribe  to  obtain  hi* 
judgment  (LXX.,  i^iXaa-fia) — ^not  even  a  sandal 
(^^Stffto,  LXX.,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  It  is  this 
appeal,  and  the  response  of  the  people,  that  has 
tnade  Grotius  call  him  the  Jewish  Axistides.  He 
then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves;  and,  although  "  the  wickedness 
of  asking  a  king"  is  still  strongly  insisted  on,  and 
the  unusual  portent-^  of  a  thunderstorm  in  May  or 
June,  in  answer  to  Samuel's  pruyer,  is  urged  as  a 
sign  of  Divine  displeasure  (xii.  16-19),  the  general 
t4.>ne  of  the  condemnation  is  much  softened  &om 
that  which  was  pronounced  on  the  first  intimation 
of  the  change.  The  first  king  is  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged as  **  the  Messiah  "  or  anointed  of  the  Loid 

b  Aocording  to  the  Mussulman  trvditions,  his  anger  wa« 
occasioned  by  the  people  rejecting  SanI  as  not  being  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  llie  sign  that  Saul  was  the  king  was  tbt* 
liquefaction  of  the  sacred  oil  in  his  presence  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  tabernacle  (IVHertKlot,  j4acA«MMyO> 
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lEi.  3, 5),  tlie  future  prospaitj  of  the  nation  » 
i^liTHJ  to  dcpad  on  their  use  or  misnee  of  the 
yv  etantitotioQ,  and  Samuel  retires  with  expres- 
»•:&  at  Koodvill  and  hope : — **  I  will  teach  you  the 
^ui  tod  the  richt  way  . . .  only  (esu  the  Loitl . .  .** 
:  :»m.  zii.  23.  24). 

It  is  the  most  ngoal  e»niple  afibrded  in  the 
0.  T.  of  a  ([rent  character  reconciling  himself  to  a 
^sfed  order  of  things,  and  of  the  Divine  sanction 
'»¥tiQe  OB  hu  aoquiesoenoe.  For  this  reason  it  is 
\^t  AthanafliRs  ia  by  Basil  called  the  Samuel  of 
•^Charrh  (Basil,  Ep.  82). 

.1  Hr«  sofanequent  relations  with  Saul  are  of  the 
t^-;  mixed  kind.  The  two  institutions  which  thev 
■^'drHT  represented  ran  on  side  by  side.  Samuel 
7  if  >ti]l  Jodg^  He  judged  Israel  **  all  the  days  of 
'•'  '-•'-' "  f  Tii.  1 5),  and  from  time  to  time  came  acroas 
"-  i  hi's  path.  But  these  interventions  are  chie6y 
J> -£'th«T (spadty,  which  this  is  the  place  to  unfold. 

>cmQ£i  if  called   emphatically  **  the  Prophet  "i 

*'-if  lit.  24,  xiii.  20).     To  a  certain  extent  thi/ 

vj:>  in  eocsequenoe  of  the  gift  which  he  shai^ed  in 

■caaoD  with  others  of  his  time.    He  was  especially 

■•'^«ii  in  bis  own  age  as  ** Samuel  the  Seer" 

■  Chi.  IX.  22,  xxri.  28,  xxix.  29).     **  I  am  the 

"^t"  was  his  answer  to  those  who  asked  '*  Where 

*^  »  ?••  *•  Where  is  the  seer's  house  ?  "  ( 1  Sam. 

L  11.  IS.  19).   "  Seer/'  the  ancient  name,  was  not 

-■-  Mperseded  by  "  Prophet"  (1  Sam.  ix.).     By 

'.-  >  sjiQe,  Samuel  Videns  and  Samuel  h  fi\4wmv, 

'  •>  calloi  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum,     Of  the  three 

'.'i  hj  whid)  Divine  communications  were  then 

'  fie. '-  by  dreams,  Uriro  and  Thummim,  and  pro- 

M^.'.'  the  tirst  was  that  by  which  the  Divine  will 

1  j^  made  known  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  1,  2 ;  Job. 

4 .'.  T.  lo,  §4).     «  The  Lord  uncovered  his  ear  "  to 

''ip7  into  it  in  tlto  stillness  of  the  nii^ht  the 

'♦■••^c^  thai  were  to  be  delivered.     It  is  the  first 

A.'x\  iLtimatioa  of  the  idea  of  **  Eevelation  "  to 

:  xaa  being  (see  Oeaenios,  in  voc,  ri?3).     He 

' .  ^•'^rhed  hr  and  near  on  the  small  affairs  of  life ; 

-  .*  ..f  ••  bread,"  or  "  the  foui-th  pail  of  a  shekel  oif 

-■••,'  were  paid  for  the  answers  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8). 

^*5Ci  this  faculty,  combined  with  his  office  of 

T.  tt  awful  reverence  grew  up  round  him.    No 

'■^jI  ievt  was  thought  complete  without  his 

-3C    ib.  ix.  13).     When  he  appeared  suddenly 

--Sere  for  the  same  purpose,  the  villagers  *•  trem- 

5    at  ha  approach  ( 1  Sam.  xvi.  4,  5).    A  pecu- 

* '.  ftj«  was  believed  to  reside  in  his  intercession. 

'  *«  anpicuous  in  later  times  amongst  those 

•  ••  <^  cpon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  f  Ps.  xcix. 
•  "^m.  xi:.  18},  and  was  placed  with  Moses  as 

**aihn^  "  for  prayor,  in  a  special  sense,  "  before 

•  -*1"  'Jer.  XV.  1).  It  was  the  last  consolation 
•--t  a  his  paiting  addt^ss  that  he  would  "  pray 
•*•  Lncd"  for  the  people  (1  Sam.  xii.  19,  23). 

•  -"  was  tonething  peculiar  in  the  long-sustained 
t  ;  tboot  nf  supplication,  which  seemed  to  draw 

»!.  »»  by  toroe  the  Divine  answer  (1  Sam.  vii. 

•Ml  night  long,  in  agitated  moments,  "  he 

f  1  -ato  the  Lord '  ( 1  Sam.  xv.  11). 

f  J  tbi*  are  two   other  points   which   more 

■  .-TsaJy  ^iaitd  him  at  the  heati  of  the  prophetic 

"'  *»  tt  aflerwanl*    appeared.      The   first    is 

^'  oat  in  his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second 

***  T-Utsn  with  David. 

^'  *»<  ^  dacrfbcd  by  Joeephus  (J»rt.  vl.  7,  ^2 )  as  a 

•  '^'^iMmiHuqt  appearanoe ;  and  henon  resetted  Irom 
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_  Tbii  U  perhaps  an  inference  from  the  word 

r^O.  vMth  tbe  Vallate  tranalates  pmguu$imti$. 


(a).  He  represents  the  independence  of  the  moral 
law,jof  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  fiom  regal  or 
sacenlotal  enactments,  which  is  so  lemai-knble  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  later  prophets.  As  we 
Iiave  seen,  he  was,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a 
Priest ;  and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  his  oppo- 
sition to  Saul  with  a  hierardiical  interest  ai'e 
founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  oveilhrow  of 
Shiloh,  he  nevej*  appears  in  the  remotest  connexion 
with  the  priestly  order.  Amongst  all  the  places 
included  in  his  personal  or  administrative  visits, 
neither  Sliildi,  nor  Nob,  nor  Gibeon,  the  seats  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste,  ai-e  ever  mentioned.  When  he 
counsels  Saul,  it  is  not  as  the  priest  but  as  the 
prophet ;  when  he  sacrifices  or  blesses  the  sacrifice, 
it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  either  as  an  individual 
Isitidite  of  eminence,  or  as  a  iniler,  like  Saul  him- 
self. Saul's  sin  in  both  cases  where  he  came  into 
collision  with  Samuel,  was  not  of  intruding  into 
sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobedience  to  the 
prophetic  voice.  The  fii'st  was  that  of  not  waiting 
for  SamueKs  arrival,  accoi-ding  to  the  sign  given  ' 
by  Samuel  at  his  original  meeting  at  Kamnh  (1 . 
Sam.  X.  8,  xiii.  8)  ;  the  second  was  that  of  not  car<^ 
lying  out  the  stern  prophetic  injunction  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites.  When,  on  that 
occasion,  the  aged  Prophet  called  the  captive  *  prince 
befoi'e  him,  and  with  his  own  hands  hacked  him 
limb  from  limb,'  in  retribution  for  the  desolation 
he  had  brought  into  the  homes  of  Israel,  and  thus 
offered  up  his  mangled  remain.s  almost  as  a  human 
sacrifice  ("  before  the  Lord  in  Tiilgal  "),  we  see  the 
representative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. But  it  is  the  true  prophetic  utterance  such 
as  bi-eathes  through  the  psiUmists  and  prophets  when 
he  says  to  Saul  in  words  which,  from  their  poetical 
form,  must  have  become  fixed  in  the  national  me- 
mory, "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
heinken  than  the  fat  of  rams." 

The  parting  was  not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear 
though  dividcil  friends.  The  King  throws  himself 
on  the  PropliH  with  all  his  force ;  not  without  a 
vehement  effort  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  7,  §5)  the  prophet 
tears  himself  away.  The  long  mantle  by  which 
he  was  always  known  is  rent  iu  the  struggle  ;  and, 
like  Ahijah  after  him,  Samuel  was  in  this  the 
omen  of  the  coming  rent  in  the  monarchy.  They 
paried,  each  to  his  house,  to  meet  no  more.  But 
a  long  shadow  of  giief  fell  over  the  prophet. 
"  Samuel  mounted  for  Saul."  "  It  gjieved  Samuel 
for  Saul."  "  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  ?** 
(1  Sam.  rv.  11,  ;J5,  xvi.  1.) 

(&).  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of 
prophets.      **  All  the   prophets  ti*om  Samuel   and 
those   that   follow   aaer"   (Acts   iii.  24).      "Ex 
quo  sanctus    Samuel   propheta  ooepit,  et  deinceps    ; 
donee   populus  Israel  in  Babyloniam  captivus  ve- 

heretur, totum  est  tempus  prophetarum  " 

(.\ug.  Civ.  Deit  xvii.  1).  Moses,  Miriam,  and 
Deborah,  perhaps  Khud,  had  been  prophets.  But 
it  .was  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  suc- 
cession was  unbi'oken.  This  may  have  been  merely 
from  the  coincidence  of  hiif  appearance  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  oitler  of  things,  of  which  the 
prophetical  office  wn.s  the  chief  expression.  Some 
predisposing  cau.Nes  there  may  have  been  in  his  own 

*  1  Sam.  XV.  Tbe  LXX.  softens  this  into  ia-^a^t ;  but 
the  Vnlg.  translation,  in  Jrutta  eonadii^  "  cat  up  tntc 
small  pieces,"  seems  to  be  the  tme  meanlcg. 
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family  and  birthplace.  His  motlier,  as  we  have 
seen,  though  not  expressly  so  called,  was  in  fact  a 
prophetess;  the  word  Zophimt  as  the  affix  of  Rar 
mathaim,  has  been  explained,  not  unreasonably,  to 
mean  "seers;"  and  Etkanah,  his  fiiiher,  is  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  on  I  Sam.  i.  1,  said  to  be  **  a 
disciple  of  the  prophets."  But  the  connexion  of 
the  continuity  of  the  office  with  Samuel  appears  to 
be  still  more  direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long  after 
he  had  been  ** established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam. 
iii.  20),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples, 
called  in  the  0.  T.  **  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  by 
modem  writers  "  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  All 
the  pfrculi<iritie8  of  their  education  are  implied  or 
expressed — the  sacred  dance,  the  sacred  music,  the 
solenm  proo^sion  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10;  1  Chr.  xxy. 
1,6).  At  the  head  of  this  oongiegation,  or  "  church 
as  it  were  within  a  church"  (LXX.  r^v  irnKKti- 
fflaVt  1  Sam.  x.  5, 10),  Samuel  is  expressly  described 
as  **  standing  appointed  over  them  "  (1  Sam.  xix.  20). 
Their  chief  residence  at  this  time  (though  after- 
waitls,  as  the  institution  spread,  it  struck  it^t  in 
other  places)  was  at  Samuel's  own  abode,  Ramah, 
where  tliey  lived  in  habitations  (Naioth,  1  Sam. 
xix.  19,  &c.)  apparently  of  a  rustic  kind,  like  the 
leafy  huts  which  Elisha's  disciples  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Jordan  {Naioth  =  *•  habitations,"  but 
more  tspecifically  used  for  **  pastures  "). 

In  those  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
phetic gifts,  were  some,  whom  we  know  for  certain, 
others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to 
have  been  so  trained  or  in6uenced.  One  was  Saul. 
Twice  at  least  he  h  described  as  having  been  in  the 
company  of  Samuel's  disciples,  and  as  having  caught 
irom  them  the  prophetic  fervour,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  have  '^piophesied  among  them"  (1  Sam.  x.  10, 
11),  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  thrown  off  his  clothes, 
and  to  have  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prophetic 
trance  (1  Sajn.  xix.  24):  and  even  in  his  palace, 
the  prophesying  mingled  with  his  madness  on  ordi- 
najy  occasions  (1  Sapi.  xnii.  9).  Another  was 
David.  The  first  acquaintance  of  Samuel  with 
David,  was  when  he  privately  anointed  him  at  the 
house  of  Jesse  [see  David].  But  the  connexion 
;  thus  begun  with  the  shepherd  boy  must  have  been 
;  continued  afterwards.  David,  at  firat,  fled  to 
!  **  Naioth  in  Ramah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (I  Sam. 
xix.  19),  and  the  gifls  of  music,  of  song,  and  of 
prophecy,  here  developed  on  so  Lu-ge  a  s^e,  were 
exactly  such  as  we  find  in  the  notices  of  those  who 
looked  up  to  Samuel  as  their  father.  It  is,  further, 
hardly  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  David 
there  first  met  his  fnst  friends  and  companions  in 
after  life,  prophets  like  himself— Gad  and  Nathan. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with 
which  these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of  Sa- 
muel. He  there  becomes  the  spiritual  &ther  of  the 
Fsalmist  king.  He  is  also  the  Founder  of  the  first 
regular  institutions  of  religious  instruction,  and  com- 
munities for  the  purposes  of  education.  The  schools 
of  Greece  were  not  yet  in  existence.  From  these 
Jewish  institutions  were  developed,  by  a  natural 
order,  the  universities  of  Christendom.  And  it  may 
be  further  added,  that  with  this  view  the  whole  life 
of  Samuel  is  in  accordance.  He  is  the  prophet — 
the  only  prophet  till  the  time  of  Isaiah — of  whom  we 
know  that  he  was  so  from  his  earliest  years.  It  is 
this  continuity  of  his  own  life  and  diamoter,  that 
makes  him  so  fit  an  instrument  for  conducting  his 
nation  thix)ugh  so  great  a  change. 

The  death  of  Samuel  is  described  as  taking  place 
in  the  yeai*  of  the  dose  of  David's  wanderings.     It 
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is  said  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  if  to  mark  the 
loss,  that  "  ali  the  Israelites" — all,  with  a  univei^ 
sality  never  spedfied  before — "  were  gathered  to- 
gether** from  all  parts  of  this  hitherto  divided 
country,  and  **  lamented  Jiim,"  and  •*  buried  him," 
not  in  any  consecrated^  place,  nor  outside  the  wails 
of  his  city,  but  with'in  his  own  house,  thus  in  a 
manner  consecrated  by  being  turned  into  his  tomb 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  1).  His  relics  were  tianslated  **  fi-wn 
Judaea  "  (the  place  is  not  spedfied)  a.d.  406,  to 
Constantinople,  and  received  there  with  much  pomp 
by  the  Emperor  Aixaidius.  They  were  landed  at 
the  pier  of  Chalcedon,  and  thence  conveyed  to  a 
church,  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon  (see  Acta 
Sanctorumf  Aug.  20). 

The  situation  of  Ramathaim,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  uncertain.  But  the  place  loug  pointed  out  as  his 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  above 
the  town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the  Crusaders  as 
"  Montjoye,"  as  the  spot  from  whence  tliey  first 
saw  Jerusalem,  now  called  Neby  SamufS,  "the 
Prophet  Samuel.'*  The  tradition  can  be  traced  back 
as  far  as  the  7th  century,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
monastery  of  S.  Samuel  (Robinson,  B.  R.  ii.  142), 
and  if  once  we  discard  the  connexion  of  Ramathaim 
with  the  nameless  city  where  Samuel  met  Saul, 
fas  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  artidea  Ramah; 
Ramathaim-Zophim)  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
tradition  should  be  rejected.  A  cave  is  still  shown 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  mofi%ue.  "  He  built  the 
tomb  in  his  lifetime,"  is  the  account  of  the  Mussul- 
man guardian  of  the  mosque,  "  but  was  not  buri«d 
here  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks."  It  is 
the  only  spot  in  Palestine  which  daims  any  direct 
connexion  with  tlie  first  great  prophet  who  was 
bom  within  its  limits;  and  its  commanding  atoa- 
tion  well  agrees  with  the  importance  assigned  to 
him  in  the  saci^  history. 

His  descendants  were  here  till  the  time  of  David. 
Heman,  his  grandson,  was  one  of  the  chief  singers 
in  the  Levitical  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  IT,  xxv.  5). 

The  apparition  of  Samud  at  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxriii. 
14 ;  Ecdus.  xlvi.  20)  bdongs  to  the  history  of  SAUL^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Samud  wrote  a  Life  ^ 
of  David  (of  course  of  his  earlier  years),  which  was 
still  accttsible  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29);  but  this  appcai-s 
doubtful.  [See  p.  1 1 26, 6.]  Various  other  books  of 
the  0.  T.  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jewish 
tradition:  the  Judges,  Ruth,  the  two  Books  of  Sa- 
mud, the  latter,  it  is  alleged,  being  written  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  He  is  iiegarded  by  the  Sama- 
ritans as  a  magician  and  an  infidel  (Hottinger,  Hisi. 
Orient,  p.  52). 

The  Persian  traditions  fix  his  life  in  the  time 
of  Kai-i-Kobad,  2nd  king  of  Pereia,  with  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  conversed  (D*Herbelot,  £ai 
Kobad).  [A.  P.  S.] 
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IIpc^,  Atvrdfm :  £  iter  Begum  Prinwt,  Secwndas). 
Two  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
are  not  separated  from  eadi  other  in  the  Hebrew 
MSS.,  and  which,  from  a  critical  point  of  view, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  book.  The  present  diviskw 
was  first  made  in  the  Septuagint  translation,  and 
was  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  from  the  Septuagint. 
But  Origen,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  (ffistor.  Eocks. 
vi.  25),  expressly  states  that  they  formed  only  one 
book  among  the  Hebrews.  Jerome  (Ptx^dio  *» 
LibroB  Samuel  et  Mdachvn)  implieB  the  same  state- 
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DeBt;  and  in  tbt  Talmud  (Baba  Sathra,  fol.  14, 
c  2  ,  wheniii  the  antfaonhip  is  attributed  to  Samuel, 
ibfT  are  dsHgoated  by  the  name  of  his  book,  in  the 

a^  number  On&D  ^HS  hH\tX^).  After  the 
cTfcikiQ  of  priDtmg  thej  vere  published  as  one 
tusk  in  tht  first  edition  of  thb  whole  Bible  printed 
a!  SoDODo  in  1488  A.D.,  and  likewise  in  the  Com- 
f^steoan  Poljglot  printed  at  Alcah^  1302-1517 
i.^.;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1518  that 
■L^mijjoQ  of  the  Septuaginl  was  adopted  in  He- 
^.rv,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  by  the 
Umbei^  at  Venice.  The  book  was  called  by  the 
H«lrem  "  Samuel,"  probably  because  the  birth  and 
.  f-  li  Samuel  were  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
^jjuiiog  of  the  work — just  as  a  treatise  on  fes- 
Lra.^  in  the  Mishna  bears  the  name  of  Beitaahj  an 
<^:.  iiecaiae  a  question  connected  with  the  eating 
.'  u  ^  is  the  first  subject  discussed  in  it.  [Pha- 
UiKES^  pb  890.]  It  has  been  suggested  indeed  by 
\'l  rjaaeif  as  quoted  by  Carpsov  (p.  21 1 ),  that  the 
^**  «as  called  hj  Samuel^s  name  because  all  things 
'^t  oxor  in  eaca  book  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
i*t^r.fti  to  Samuel,  including  tlie  acts  of  Saul  and 
iJi.id,  ioasmach  as  each  of  them  was  anointed  by 

-  31.  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  his  hands. 
Till,  bowerer,  seems  to  be  a  refinement  of  explana- 
*•■'<  fbr  a  &ct  which  i»  to  be  aooounted  for  in  a  less 
^1.:  ial  nanner.  And,  generally,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
j-^HJ  that  the  logical  titles  of  bool»  adopted  in 
1  .i.m  times  must  not  be  looked  for  in  Eastern 
v^rt.s  Dcr  indeed  in  early  works  of  modern  Europe. 
'^»  Darid'^  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
1  >  called  "'  The  Bow,"  for  some  reason  connected 

•  u  th?  occurrence  of  that  word  in  his  poem 
.  Mm.  i.  18-22) ;  and  Snorro  Storleson*s  Chronicle 
■<  tbe  Kii^  of  Norway   obtained   the   name  of 

-  H'i3k)kriagla,"  the  World's  Circle,  because  Ueims- 
irxU  was  the  first  prominent  word  of  the  MS. 
•Zi'  aa^  the  eye  (Laing  s  Heimskringla,  i.  1). 

A'ASar^p  and  Date  of  the  Book. — ^The  most 
'finding  pdnts  in  regard  to  every  important  his- 
'■  r^  woric  are  the  name,  intelligence,  and  character 
<  tie  hiitorian,  and  his  means  of  obtaining  connect 
w*  nsatioQ.  If  these  points  should  not  be  known, 
•vtt  ia  order  of  interest  is  the  precise  period  of  time 
•>9  the  w<nic  was  composed.  On  all  these  points, 
« ***•?,  in  referenoe  to  the  Book  of  Samuel,  more 
><x]n  cu  be  asked  than  can  be  answered,  and 
'•>  Tfsnlta  of  a  dispassionate  inquiry  are  mainly 
.■^aave. 

l^  as  to  the  authorship.  In  common  with  all 
'■'  ii^iahcal  bookK  of  the  Old  Teatament,  except 
' '  ^•egioniog  of  Kehemiah,  the  Book  of  Samuel 

taisa  no  mention  in  the  text  of  the  name  of  its 
-  '^.  Tbe  earliest  Greek  historical  work  extant, 
*'  ^  by  one  who  baa  frequently  been  called  the 
^■ivt  i4  History,  commences  with  the  words, 

*  T*!  J  IS  a  puUi^tion  of  the  researches  of  Hero- 
'•»  <^  Haikamasaua;"  and  the  motives  which 

'  '•t*i  Herodotus  to  write  the  work  are  then  set 

'^   Thocydides,  the  writer  of  the  Greek  his- 

'  ''•::J  vnrk  next  in  order  of  time,  who  likewise 

I'-ao  his  lenaons  for  writing  it,  commoices  by 

'^'•i  ^.  **  Tbucydides  the  Athenian  wrote  the  his- 

'T  of  the  war  between  tbe  Peloponnesians  and 

^tfiR.an»,**  and  frequently  uses  the  formula  that 

'^  <c  soch  a  year  ended — ^the  second,  or  third,  or 

'  '.t:»,  u  the  case  might  be — "  of  this  war  of  which 

^.^TidBS  wrote  the  history  "  (ii.  70, 103 ;  iii.  25, 

''\1I6'^    A4^n,  when  he  speaks  in  one  passage 

-  etests  in  whidi  it  is  ncoeaaary  that  he  should 
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mention  his  own  name,  he  refers  to  himself  as 
**Thucydides  son  of  Oloros,  who  composed  this 
work"  (iv.  104).    Now,  with  the  one  exception 
of  this  kind  already  mentioned,  no  similar  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  any  historical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  although  there  are  passages  not  only  in 
Nehemiah,  but  likewise  in  Ezi'a,  written  iu  the  first 
person.   Still,  without  any  statement  of  the  author- 
ship embodied  in  the  text^  it  is  possible  that  his- 
torical books  might  come  down  to  us  with  a  title 
containing  the  name  of  the  author.     This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  Liv/s  Boman  History t  and 
Cnesur*s  Commentaries  of  the  OaUic  War.     In  the 
latter  case,  indeed,  although  Caesar  mentions  a  long 
series  of  his  own  actions  without  intimating  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  work,  and  thus  thera  is  an 
anteoedent  improbability  that  he  wrote  it,  yet  the 
traditional  title  of  the  work  outweighs  this  impro- 
bability, confirmed  as  the  title  is  by  an  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony,  commencing  with  contemporaries 
(Cicero,  BrtU.  75 ;  Caesar,  De  Beit.  Qall.  viii.  I  ; . 
Suetonius,  Jvd,   Cues.    56 ;    Quinctilian,    x.    1  ; 
Tacitus,  Qerm.  28).     Here,  again,  there  is  no- 
thing precisely  similar  in  Hebrew  history.     The 
6ve  books  of  the  Pentateuch'  have  in  Hebrew  no 
title  except  the  first  Hebrew  woixLs  of  each  {lart ; 
and  the  titles  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbera, 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  ai'e  derived  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  convey  no  infoimation  as  to  their  author. 
In  like  manner,  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Books  of 
the  Kings  and  the  Chronicles,  are  not  referred  to 
any  particular  historian;  and  although  six  works 
bear  respectively  the  names  of  Joshua,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Ezi'a,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
works  themselves  to  pi'eclude  the  idea  that  in  each 
case  the  subject  only  of  the  work  may  be  indicated, 
and  not  its  authorship ;  as  is  shown  conclusively  by 
the  titles  Ruth  and  Esther,  which  no  one  has  yet 
construed  into  the  assertion  that  those  celebrated 
women  wrote  the  works  concerning  themselves. 
And  it  is  indisputable  that  the  title  *'Saniuer' 
does  not  imply  that  the  prophet  was  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  as  a  whole ;  for  the  death  of 
Samuel  is  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  25th 
chapter;  so  that,  under  any  circumstances,  a  dit- 
ferent  author  would  be  requii-ed  for  the  remaining 
chapters,  constituting  considei'ably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  work.     Again,  in  reference  to  th^ 
Book  of  Samuel,  the  absence  of  the  historian's  name 
from  both  the  text  and  the  title  is  not  supplied  by 
any  statement  of  any  other  writer,  made  within  a 
reasonable  period  from  the  time  when  the  book  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  written.     No  mention  of 
the  author's  name  is  mode  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
noi,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  in  the  Chronicles, 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  saa-ed  writings.     In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Apocrypha 
or  in  Joeephus.     The  silence  of  Josephus  is  pai^ 
ticularly  significant.     He  published  his  AntiquUisa 
about  1100  years  afler  the  d«\th  of  David,  and  in 
them  he  makes  constimt  use  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
for  one  portwn  of  his  history.      Indeed  it  is  his 
exclusive  authority  for  his  account  of  Siirauel  and 
Saul,  and  his  main  authority,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chronicles,  for  the  history  of  David.     Yet  he 
nowhere  attempts  to  name  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel,  or  of  any  part  of  it.     There  is  a  simiUr 
silence  in  the  Mishna,  where,  however,  the  inference 
from  such  silence  is  fai*  less  o^ent.    And  it  Is  not 
until  we  come  to  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  which  is 
supposed  to  liave  been  completed  in  its  present  fonn 
somewhere  about  500  A.D.,  that  any  JewiA  state- 
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lucn't  respectiDg  the  authonbip  can  be  pointed  ont, 
and  then  it  is  for  the  6rst  time  asferted  {B<jAa 
Batkra^  fol.  14,  c.  2\  in  a  passage  already  referred 
to,  that  "  Samuel  wrote  his  book,"  i. «.  an  the  words 
imply,  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  But  this 
statement  cannot  be  proved  to  hare  been  made 
earlier  than  1 550  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel — 
a  longer  period  than  has  elapsed  since  the  denth  of 
the  Enipeior  Constantino ;  and  unsupported  as  the 
statement  is  by  reference  to  any  authority  of  any 
kind,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  credit,  even  if  it 
were  not  opposod  to  the  intei-nal  evidence  of  the 
book  itself.  At  the  revival  of  lenniing,  an  opinion 
was  propounded  b7  Abarbanel,  a  learned  Jew, 
t  A.D.  1508,  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiali  •  (Lat.  by  Aug.  PfeifTer, 
Leipzig,  1686),  and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hugo 
Grotius  (Pref,  ad  Librum  priorem  Samuelis),  with 
a  general  statement  that  there  was  no  discrepancy  in 
the  language,  and  with  only  one  special  reference. 
Notwithstanding  .the  eminence,  however,  of  these 
writers,  this  opinion  must  be  rejected  as  highly  im- 
probable. Under  any  circumstances  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  mere  guess ;  and  it  is,  in 
reolity,  a  guess  uncountenanc^  by  peculiar  simi- 
larity of  language,  or  of  style,  between  the  historjs 
of  Samuel  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  In  our 
own  time  tlie  most  prevalent  idea  in  the  Anglican 
Church  seems  to  have  been  that  the  first  twenty-four 
chaptera  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the 
prophet  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chnpters  by 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  This  is  the  view 
favoured  by  Mr.  Home  {Introduciion  to  the  Holy 
Scripturest  ed.  1846,  p.  45),  in  a  work  which  has 
had  very  extensive  circulation,  and  which  amongst 
many  readei-s  has  been  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
consulted  in  England.  If,  however,  the  authority 
adduced  by  him  is  examined,  it  b  found  to  be  ulti- 
mately the  opinion  "  of  the  Talmudists,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  most  learned  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  who  unquestionably  had  better  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have."  Now  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  for  this  opinion  in  the 
Talmud  has  been  already  indicated,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  opinion  could  have  been 
stamped  with  i*eal  vnlue  through  its  adoption  by 
learned  Jews  called  Talmudists,  or  by  leai-ned 
Christians  called  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
who  lived  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
Talmud.  For  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  the  year  5<)0  a.d.  either  Jews  or 
Chi  istians  had  access  to  trustworthy  documents  on 
this  subject  which  have  not  been  transmitted  to 
modem  times,  and  without  such  documents  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  they  had  any  better  means  of 
ascertaining  thLn  point  than  we  have.  Two  circum- 
stances have  probably  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  this  opinion  at  the  pi*esent  day : — 1st,  the  growth 
of  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  importinoe  of  knowing 
who  was  the  author  of  any  hi&torical  work  which 
adf-ances  claims  to  be  trustworthy ;  and  2ndly,  the 
niistnuislation  of  an  ambiguous  passage  in  the  V\vs% 
Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  29),  respecting  the  autho- 

•  Professor  HItzIg,  In  like  manner,  attributes  some  of 
the  !*Matni»  to  Jen^miah.  In  support  of  this  view,  be 
points  out.  Ut,  sfveral  tpfxial  tni^tanccs  of  striking  slmi- 
Urity  of  language  between  those  Pealms  and  the  writings 
of  Jeremialj,  and,  andly,  agreement  between  historical  facts 
In  the  life  of  Jeremiah  and  the  situation  in  which  the  writer 
of  those  Pialms  depicts  himself  as  having  been  placed 
(Hitsig,  ItU  Ftaimm.  pp.  48-86).  •  WheiJber  the  conclu- 
sion Is  correct  or  incorrect,  this  is  a  legiUmate  mode  of 
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rities  for  the  life  of  David.   The  first  point  i«qaire» 
DO  comment.     On  the  second  point  it  i.«  to  be  ob-  , 
served  that  the  following  appears  to  be  the  corrvd  ! 
translation  of  the  passage  in  question : — **  Nov  Hit 
historv  of  David  first  and  last,  behold  it  is  writt<>n 

« 

in  the  history  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  histoiv 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  history  of  Gad 
the  seer" — in  which  the  Hebrew  word  dthrei,  heie 
tianslated  **  history,*'  has  the  same  meaning  ginii 
to  it  each  of  the  tour  times  that  it  is  used.  This 
agrees  with  the  translation  in  the  Septoa^nt,  whirh 
is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  in  reference  to 
the  Chronicles,  as  the  Chronicles  are  the  very  b«t 
work  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  whether  this  aroKe 
from  their  having  been  the  last  admitted  into  the 
Canon,  or  the  last  composed,  it  is  scarcely  p!t>bable 
that  any  translaticm  in  the  Septuagint,  with  oae 
grent  exception,  was  made  so  soon  after  the  com- 
position of  the  original.  The  mideiing  of  the 
Septungint  is  by  the  word  K^yoi^  in  the  sense,  so 
well  known  in  Herodotus,  of  *'  history  '*  (i.  184, 
ii.  161,  vi.  137),  and  in  the  like  sense  in  the  Apo- 
crvpha,  wherein  it  is  nsed  to  describe  the  histoiT  ctf 
Tobit,  $lfi\os  \Aywv  Tvfiir.  Tlie  word  "  history  " 
( Geschichte)  is  likewise  the  word  four  times  uwd  io 
the  translation  of  this  passage  of  the  Chronicles  io 
Luther's  Bible,  and  in  the  modem  version  of  the 
German  Jews  made  mider  the  superintendence  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Zunx  (Berlin^  1858).  In  the 
English  Version,  however,  the  word  dibrei  is-tnuis- 
lated  in  the  first  instance  **  acts  **  as  applieii  to 
David,  and  then  "book"  as  npplied  to  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad ;  and  thus,  through  the  ambi&:iuly 
of  the  wort!  "  book,"  the  possibility  is  suggested 
that  each  of  these  three  prophets  wrote  a  book 
respecting  his  own  life  and  times.  This  double 
rendering  of  the  same  word  in  one  passage  secnis 
wholly  inadmissible ;  as  is  also,  though  in  a  lew 
degree,  the  tinnslntion  of  dibrei  as  **  book/'  for 
which  there  is  a  distinct  Hebrew  word — tepher. 
And  it  may  be  deemed  morally  ceitaiu  that  thU 
passage  of  the  Chronicles  is  no  authority  for  the 
supposition  that,  when  it  was  written,  any  work 
was  in  existence  of  which  either  Gad,  Nathan,  or 
Samuel  was  the  author.^ 

.  2.  Although  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Samufl 
cannot  be  ascei-tained,  there  are  some  indications  a< 
to  the  date  of  the  work.  And  yet  even  on  this 
point  no  precision  is  attiinable,  and  we  must  h^ 
satisfied  with  a^  conjecture  as  to  the  range,  not  of 
years  or  decades,  but  of  centuries,  within  which  the 
history  was  probably  composed.  Evidence  on  thi« 
bend  is  either  external  or  internal.  The  earliest 
undeniable  external  evidence  of  the  existenoe  of  the 
book  would  seem  to  be  the  Greek  translation  of  >t 
in  the  i^eptungint.  The  exact  date,  liowever,  of  the 
translation  itself  is  uncertain,  though  it  must  liave 
been  made  at  some  time  between  the  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
who  died  B.C.  247,  and  the  century  befoie  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  next  best  extei^nal  testimony  is  that 
of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (ii. 
13),  in  which  it  is  said  of  Nehemiah,  that  *' he, 

reasoning,  and  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  a  critical  super- 
structure.   See  Psalms  xxxi.,  xxxv.,  xl. 

k  In  the  Swedish  Bible  the  wonl  dibrei  In  each  of  ibe 
four  instances  Is  tfan»lated  "  acts"  {Ga-mingar).  being  pr^ 
dsely  the  same  word  which  is  used  to  designate  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament  This  translatloo 
Is  self-consistent  and  ailniiaslble.  But  the  Geraun 
translations,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  Septuagioi. 
seem  preferable. 
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fyaa&a^  >  lilMvy,  gathered  together  the  acts  of 
the  ka^  md  the  prophets,  and  of  DtATJd,  and  the 
tfietia  of  the  kiogs  oonceming  the  holy  giAa.** 
>««,  altboogh  this  passage  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
pmriif  tW  Xebeiniah  himself  did  in  fact  ever 
uuad  aiA  s  library,^  yet  it  is  good  evidence  to 
pri-T€  tiutt  the  Acts  of  the  Kings,  rk  wtpi  twp 
Bofftkittfj  were  in  existenoe  when  the  paasage  was 
vntia ;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that 
tn^  ^uase  vas  intraded  to  include  the  Book  of 
Seaoel,  vhjch  b  eqaiTnlent  to  the  two  jBrst  Books 
«  Kings  in  the  Septui^int,  Hoice  there  is  exteiiial 
rr^ene  that  the  Book  of  isamuel  was  written 
Ute.e  Uk  Secmd  Book  of  Maccabees.  And  lastly, 
'Jit  ps&a^  in  the  Chronicles  already  quoted  ( 1  Chr. 
xiM.  i9)  Mems  likewise  to  prove  externally  that 
tiie  Book  of  Samuel  was  written  before  the  Chro- 

-  krts.  This  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  it  seems 
tt»  be  the  most  natural  inference  from  the  woi-ds 
that  the  litttDrr  of  David,  first  and  last,  is  con* 
It  end  m  the  history  of  Samuel,  the  histoi-y  of 
Njktitatt,  sod  the  history  of  Gad.  For  as  a  work 
'oi  oooe  down  to  us,  entitled  Samuel,  which  con- 
:iT£ttac»ountof  the  life  of  David  till  within  a 
'^nt  period  before  his  death,  it  appears  most  rra* 
»risi>le  to  rondiide  (although  this  point  is  open  to 

i-j^it)  tint  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  referred 
*'•  tiu»  work  by  the  title  History  of  Samuel.  In 
ti-±i  esse,  admitting  the  date  assigned,  on  internal 
:ttuids,  to  the  Chronicles  by  a  modem  Jewish 
vTn<7  fA  undoubted  learning  and  aitical  powers, 
'arre  vouki  be  eitemal  evidoice  for  the  existence 
*t  'i.-Bo(^  of  Samuel  earlier  than  247  B.C.,  though 
list  «iHi«-  than  312  B.C.,  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae 

^laz,  Die  Gidt€9dien»tlicfien  Vortrage  der  Juden, 
f  •  >i;.  Sopposing  that  the  Chronicles  were  written 
'vbrr,  th^evklence  would  go,  in  precise  proportion, 
•^  *W  back,  but  there  would  be  still  a  total  absence 
<^  orber  external  evidoice  on  the  subject  than  is 
•ni«i.'«i  in  the  Chronicles.     If,  however,  instead 

^  .jokmg  solely  to  the  external  evidence,  the  in- 
'f^M  (ridnoe  respecting  the  Book  of  Samuel  is 
^^3ffied,  there  are  indications  of  its  having  been 
v-ittin  some  centuries  earlier.  On  this  hoid  the 
■»   «inf  points  are  worthy  of  notice : — 

!•  The  Book  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
'^nat  a  time  when  the  Pentateuch,  whethei*  it  was 

'  *>^  tiot  in  existence  in  its  present  form,  was  at 
^^  'VUr  not  acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  ob- 
*  "7ir«.  Aooording  to  the  Mosaic  Law  as  fin:ill\' 
«^Mi-h«i^  sarri6oeR  to  Jehovah  were  not  lawful 
'-TwLiiire  but  before  the  door  of  the  tabeniacle 

'i^  o4k^iegation,  whetlier  this  was  a  permanent 
^3sf4».  a»  at  Jerusalem,  or  otheiwise  (Deut.  xij. 

•U;  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4;  but  j«ee  Kx.  xx.  24).     But 

-  tl»  Etok  of  .Smsuel,  the  oflfering  of  sacrifices,  or 
'^^  rrietvffl  of  altars,  which  implies  sacritices,  is 
'  *:'  "Oed  at  several  places,  such  as  Mizpeh,  Kiimah, 
^•'^1.  the  thr»hing- place  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
^  ''"evhere,  not  only  without  nny  disapprobation, 
♦^■CT,  or  exphinntJon,  but  in  a  way  which  pro- 
'  '«  th«  impre»on  that  such  sacrifices  were 
'•>aK  to  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10,  17,  ix.  13, 

•  1  IT.  ;i5;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-25y.     This  di-cum- 

'  Prr.&aon  Evald  and  Bleek  have  accepted  the  state- 
^>  'iiit  SfebrmUh  founded  such  a  library,  and  th^y 
'^'  sNeoees  from  the  acoDUtu  of  the  library  as  to  i  he 
^  *^«a  cenam  books  of  tbe  Old  Testament  wore  ad- 
•^^  ait»  tte  Cknon.  There  are.  boweTer,  the  following 
^-•■•f^rejecdj^  the  statement  :—l6t.  it  occurs  in  a 
'"'^  V^fnXij  deemed  spurious.  2ndly.  In  the  same 
-.'#r  s  Ubabus  story  Is  recorded  not  only  of  Jeremiah 
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stance  points  to  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  as 
earlier  than  the  reformation  of  Jdsiah,  when  Hil- 
klah  the  high-priest  told  Shaphan  the  scribe  that 
he  had  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  when  the  Passover  was  kept  as  was  en-^ 
joined  in  that  book,  in  a  way  that  no  Passover  had 
been  holden  since  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  when 
the  worehip  upon  high-places  was  abolished  by  the 
king's  orders  (2  K.  xzil.  8,  xxiii.  8,  13,  15,  19,  21, 
22  j.  The  probability  that  a  sacred  historian,  writiug 
after  that  reformation,  would  have  expreised  dis- 
approbation of,  or  would  have  accounted  for,  any 
seeming  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  David,  Saul,  or  Samuel,  is  not  in  itself  conclu- 
sive, but  joined  to  other  considerations  it  is  entitled 
to  peculiai'  weight.  The  natui'al  mode  of  dealing  with 
such  a  religious  scandal,  when  it  shocks  the  ideas 
of  a  later  generation,  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  who  undotibtedly  lived  later  than 
the  reformation  of  Josiah,  or  thim  the  beginning,  at 
least,  of  the  captivity  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxv.  21,  27). 
This  writer  mentions  the  toleration  of  worship  on 
high-places  with  disapprobation,  not  only  in  con- 
nexion with  bad  kings,  such  as  Manasseh  and  Ahaz, 
but  likewise  as  a  drawback  in  the  excellence  of 
other  kings,  such  as  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Johoash, 
Amaziah,  Azariah,  and  Jotham,  who  are  pinised  for 
having  done  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  XV.  14,  xxii.  43 ;  2  K.  xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  xv.  4, 
35,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  3) ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind 
might  have  been  expected  iu  the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel,  if  he  hod  lived  at  a  time  when  the  wor- 
ship on  high-places  had  been  abolished. 

2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  etuly  date  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  that  allusions  in  it  even  to  the 
existence  of  Moses  are  so  few.  After  tho  return 
from  the  Captivity,  and  more  especiaUy  after  the 
changes  introduced  by  Exrn,  Moses  became  that 
great  Central  ligure  in  the  thoughts  and  language 
of  devout  Jews  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  when 
all  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and 
they  were  all  referred  to  him  as  the  divine  prophet 
who  communicated  them  directly  from  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  imiiortance  of  Moses  must  already 
have  commenced  at  the  finding  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  at  the  i-eformation  of  Josiah.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  the  historical 
work  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  name  of 
Moses  occurs  most  raiely.  In  Joshua  it  oocuis  56 
times ;  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Neheihiah  31  times  ; 
in  the  Book  of  Kings  ten  times;  in  Judges  three 
times;  but  iu  Samuel  only  twice  (Zunz,  Vortrdg€t 
35).  And  it  is  woithy  of  note  that  in  each  case 
j  Moses  is  merely  mentioned  with  Aaron  as  having 
brought  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but 
nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the  Law  of  Monies 
(1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8).  It  may  be  thought  that  no 
infoi-euce  can  be  drawn  from  this  omission  of  the 
name  of  Moses,  because,  inasmuch  as  the  I.aw  ot 
Moses,  as  a  whole,  wns  evidently  not  acted  on  in 
the  time  of  Sanraei,  David,  and  Solomon,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  writer,  however  late  he  lived,  to 
introduce  the  name  of  Moses  at  all  in  connexion 
with  their  life  and  actions.     But  it  is  very  rare 


(U.  1-7).  but  likewise  of  Nebemlsh  himself.  3rdly.  An 
I  eiYoneous  historical  stalemrnt  Is  likewise  made  In  the 
I  same  letter,  that  Nehemlah  built  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
'  (1. 18).    No  witness  in  a  court  uf  Justice,  whose  credit  had 

been  shaken  to  a  similar  extent,  would,  unless  corroborsted 

by  other  evidence  be  relied  on  as  an  authority  for  any 

important  fact. 
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indeed  fcr  later  writen  to  refrain  in  this  way  ftx>fn 
importiz^  the  ideas  of  tlieir  own  time  into  the  ac- 
count of  earlier  transactions.  Thus,  very  eai'ly  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  there  is  an  allusion  to  what  is 
J»  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses"  (1  K.  ii.  3).  Thus 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  makes,  for  the 
reign  of  David,  a  calculation  of  money  in  darios, 
a  Persian  coin,  not  likely  to  have  been  in  common 
use  among  the  Jews  until  the  Persian  domination 
had  been  fully  established.  Thus,  more  than  once, 
Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  attributes 
expressions  to  personages  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  what  was  familiar 
to  his  own  mind,  although  they  are  not  justified 
by  his  authorities.  For  example,  evidently  copying 
the  history  of  a  tiviaaction  from  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  he  represents  the  prophet  Samuel  as  ex- 
hortmg  the  people  to  bear  in  mind  "  the  code  of 
laws  which  Moses  had  given  them  "  (r^f  Mmv<r4ws 
yofioBtaltis,  Ant.  vi.  5,  §3),  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  Moses,  or  of  his  legislation,  in  the 
coiTespondiug  passage  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  20- 
25).  Again,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  punish- 
ments with  which  the  Israelites  were  threatened  for 
disobedience  of  the  Law  by  Moses  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  Josephus  attiibutes  to  Moses  the 
threat  that  their  temple  should  be  burned  (Ant,  iv. 
8,  §46^.  But  no  passage  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
whole  Pentateuch  in  which  such  a  threat  occurs; 
and  in  tact,  according  to  the  received  chronology 
(1  K.  vi.  1),  or  accoixiing  to  any  chronology,'  the 
first  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  built  till  some 
centuries  afler  the  death  of  Moses.  Yet  this  allu- 
sion to  the  burning  of  an  unbuilt  temple  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  misrepresentation. 
It  is  rather  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in  an  histo- 
rian who  desci'ibes  past  events  to  give  unc(Muciously 
indications  of  his  living  himself  at  a  later  epoch. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  a  passage  of  Josephui  (Ant, 
vii.  4,  §4),  in  which,  giving  an  account  of  David's 
project  to  build  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  says  that 
David  wished  to  prepare  a  temple  for  God,  "as 
Moses  commanded,"  though  no  such  command  or 
injunction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch.  To« 
religious  Jew,  when  the  laws  of  the  Pentateudi  were 
obseiTed,  Moses  could  not  fail  to  be  the  predominant 
idea  in  his  mind ;  but  Moses  would  not  necessarily 
be  of  equal  importance  to  a  Hebrew  historian  who 
lived  before  the  reformati<ni  of  Josiah. 

3.  It  talliek  with  an  early  date  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Book  of  Samuel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
beat  specimens  of  Hebrew  prose  in  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  literature.  In  prose  it  holds  the  same 
place  which  Joel  and  the  midisputed  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  hold  in  poetical  or  prophetical  langiu^e.  It 
is  free  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  account  for  by  supposing 
that  they  belonged  to  the  popular  dialect  of  Northern 
Palestine  ;  and  likewise  from  the  slight  peculiarities 
of  tlie  Penteteuch,  which  it  is  proposed  to  regard 
as  ai-chaisms**  (Gesenius,  Hebrew  Grammar,  §2,  5). 
It  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  language  of  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
silver  age  of  Hebrew  prose,  and  it  does  not  contain 
as  many  alleged  Chaldaisms  as  the  few  in  the  Book 
of  Kings.  Indeed  the  number  of  Chaldaisms  in  the 
Book  of  Samuel  which  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  has 
suggested  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about  six 
instances,  some  of  them  doubtful  ones,  in  90  pages 

*  As  compared  with  Samuel,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  not  quite  as  strlkinic  as  the  differences  in 
lamp^se  between  Lnoretlus  and  Virgil :  the  parallel  which 
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of  our  modem  Hebrew  Bible.  And,  ooosidaing  the 
goieral  purity  of  the  language,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  the  trifling  residuum  ci 
Chaldaisms  may  be  owing  to  the  inadvertence  of 
Chaldee  copyists,  when  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a 
living  language.  At  the  same  time  this  argument 
from  language  must  not  be  pushed  ao  fiu-  as  to 
imply  that,  standing  alone,  it  would  be  condusive; 
for  some  writings,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the 
time  of  the  Captivity,  are  in  pore  Hebrew,  sodi 
as  the  prophecies  of  Habakkuk,  the  Psalms  cxx., 
cxxxvii.,  cxxxix.,  pointed  out  by  Gesenius,  and  by 
far  the  lai^est  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
phecies attributed  to  "  Isaiah  "  (xl.— Ixvi.).  And  we 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  cradition  of 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  or  for  a  few 
centuries  after,  to  entitle  any  one  to  assert  that 
there  were  no  individuals  among  them  who  wrote 
the  purest  Hebrew.  Still  the  balance  of  probatnlitr 
inclines  to  the  oontivy  direction,  and,  as  a  sub- 
sidiaij  argument,  the  purity  of  language  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  is  entitled  to  some  weight. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  work  \ras  compo!>ed  at 
a  period  not  later  than  the  i^ormation  of  Josiah — 
say,  B.C.  622 — ^the  question  arises  as  to  the  very 
eaiiiest  point  of  time  at  which  it  could  have  existed 
in  its  present  form  ?  And  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  the  earliest  period  was  subsequent  to  the  9e<»i- 
sion  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  This  results  from  the  peBsage 
in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  wherein  it  is  said  of  Dav^, 
**  Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that  day:  wherefore 
Ziklag  pertaineih  mito  the  kings  of  Judah  to  this 
day  :*'  for  neither  Saul,  David,  nor  Solomon  is  in  a 
single  instance  called  king  of  Judah  simply.  It  is  tnie 
that  David  is  said,  in  one  narrative  respecting  him,  to 
have  reigned  in  Hebron  seven  years  and  six  months 
over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v.  5)  before  he  reigned  in  Jeru- 
salem thirty-three  years  over  all  Israd  and  Judah; 
but  he  is,  notwithstanding,  never  designated  by 
the  title  King  of  Judah.  Before  the  8eoes5i<Hi, 
the  designation  of  the  kings  was  that  they  were 
kings  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  xv.  1,  xvi.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
V.  17,  viii.  15;  I  K.  ii.  U,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  xi.  42).  It 
may  safely,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  Bddc  of 
Samuel  could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  foim 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  leign  of  Rehoboam, 
who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  975.  If  we  go  be> 
yond  this,  and  endeavour  to  assert  the  precise  time 
between  975  B.C.  and  622  B.O.,  when  it  was  com- 
posed, all  certain  indications  fail  us.  The  expres- 
sion "unto  this  day,"  used  several  times  in  the 
book  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  vi.  18,  xxx.  25;  2  Sma.  iv.  3, 
vi.  8),  in  addition  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  la  too  indefinite  to  prove  anything, 
except  that  the  writer  who  emphjeA  it  lived  sub- 
sequently to  the  events  he  described.  It  is  in- 
adequate to  prove  whether  he  lived  three  centuries, 
or  only  half  a  century,  after  those  events.  The 
same  i^emark  applies  to  the  phrase,  "  Therefore  it 
became  a  proverb,  *  Is  Saul  among  the  Prophets  ?' " 
(1  Sam.  X.  12),  and  to  the  vei'se,  **  Be&iretime  iu 
Israel,  wh<ln  a  roan  went  to  enquire  of  God,  thi^ 
he  spake.  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer  :  for  he 
that  is  now  called  a  Prophet  was  beforetime  calle^l 
a  Seei'"  (I  Sam.  Ix.  0).  In  both  cases  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  writer  lived  more  than  eighty  yeai-^ 
afler  the  incidents  to  which  he  alludes.  In  like 
manner,  the  various  traditions  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  Saul  first  became  acquainted  with  DavII 

has  been  suggested  by  Gesenius.  Vlrgll  seems  to  have 
been  abuut  14  years  of  age  when  Lucrcttus's  great  {hjcoi 
was  published. 
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fl  SuD.  xri.  14-23,  xvii.  55-58) — ^respecting  the 
fluaocf  ci  SaaJTs  death  (1  Sam.  xud.  2-6,  8-13  ; 
i  Sfim.  i.  2-12) — do  Dot  necessarily  show  that  a 
i€ry  loof  time  (ssj  eren  a  centurr)  elapsed  between 
UK  KUial  fTfntt  and  the  record  of  the  tnulitt<»i8. 
h  19  8^  anterior  to  the  existence  of  newspapers  or 
tb?  iitvection  of  printing,  and  when  probably  few 
ct-itd  read,  thirty  or  forty  yeazv,  or  even  lew,  hare 
bees  sa&iefit  for  the  growth  of  different  traditions 
fipMiDf  the  same  historical  fact.  I..astly,  internal 
^'dffice  oi  hutgaagi  lends  no  assistance  for  discri- 
riaatioo  ia  the  period  of  353  years  within  whidi 
iL-  hank  vMj  have  been  written ;  for  the  undis- 
{•■j>i  Hebrev  writings  belonging  to  that  period 
L?  ccnparatirelf  few,  and  not  one  of  thens  is  a 
i  4«T,  which  woald  present  the  best  points  of 

•  "ipnivn.  They  embrace  scaroely  more  than  the 
ertm^  of  Joel,  Abm»,  Hosea,  Micah,  Naham, 
■^  «  cfHaia  portion  of  the  writings  under  the 
vi<*  *  lobh."  The  whole  of  these  wiitings  to- 
y':?T  can  scarcely  be  estimated  as  occupying  more 
L  3  sixtr  ym»  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  what- 
"'cf  raiy  le  their  pecnliaritics  of  language  or  style, 
tivT  in  not  afford  materials  for  a  safe  inference  as 
t>  which  <>f  their  authors  was  likely  to  have  been 
'itmponry  with  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Sa- 

'A.  All  that  can  be  asserted  as  undeniable  is, 
?-jt  the  book,  as  a  whole,  can  scarcely  have  been 

-''P'>s««l  later  than  the  reformation  of  Joeiah,  and 
'-^  :t  cDcM  not  hare  existed  in  its  present  form 
Vjer  tiian  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 

(t  is  to  be  added  that  no  great  weight,  in  opposition 
t-  ihs  ccadooon,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  death 
■;li3r»i, although  in  one  passage  evidently  implied 

•  >«iD.  r.  5),  is  not  directly  recorded  in  the  Book 
-  .\uBaet  From  this  fact  Uavemick  {Einteitung 
'-iuAIU  Tc$iamenty  part  ii.,  p.  145)  deems  it 
1  Trtaia  inferoiee  that  the  auUior  lived  not  long 
-v?  the  death  of  David.  But  this  is  a  very  slight 
:  adatioo  for  sodi  an  inference,  since  we  know 

*-^i^  of  the  anthKM^s  name,  or  <^  the  circuln- 

•"aBco  xanigT  which  he  wrote,  or  of  his  precise 

iki  nsfiecting  what  is  required  of  an  historian. 

**  cKQot,  tho^fore,  assert,  from  the  knowledge  of 

*-A  ^anoa  of  his  mind,  that  his  deeming  it  logi- 

a.r  ra^uiste  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  David's 

'^'i  vould  have  depended  on  his  living  a  short 

%  4  a  long  time  after  that  event    Besides,  it  is 

•?T  pocsbk  that  he  did  formally  recoid  it,  and 

^^  the  QMotion  of  it  was  subsequoitly  omitted  on 

'Jit  of  the  more  minute  details  by  which  the 
«-»  &t  of  David  s  death  is  preceded  in  the  First 
•"I  <^  Kiags.  There  would  have  been  nothing 
''"-c  n  foch  an  omission,  nor  indeed,  in  any  addi- 
'  •  (^  the  Book  of  Samuel;  for,  as  those  who 
'J^'^  icterted  it  in  the  Canon  did  not  transmit  it 
*'  ;*«t^tT  with  the  name  of  any  particular  author, 
'-^''  Vj^j  was  involved,  not  in  the  mere  circum- 
'*^  &f  tbeir  omitting  or  adding  anything,  but 
"^  T 11  the  fact  of  their  adding  nothing  which  they 
-^red  to  be  fidse,  and  of  omitting  nothing  of  im- 
ry>n  which  they  believed  to  be  true. 

a  t^  ahsolute  ignorance  of  the  author's  name, 
^  ■  '<^  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  work, 

•^  i4s  been  a  controversy  whether  the  Book  of 
*<*■'•.  -s  or  IS  oot  a  compilation  from  pre-existii^ 

"^•^^ ;  and  if  this  is  decided  in  the  affirmative, 

•  '-'11  extent  the  work  is  a  compihition.  It  is 
*  Ji1*aded  to  enter  fully  here  into  this  contro- 
"';•  ftspfcting  which  the  reader  \b  referred  to  Di*. 
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and  fairly  treated.  One  observation,  however,  of 
some  pi-actical  importance,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  does  not  admit  of  much  reasonable  doubt  that  in 
the  Book  of  Samuel  there  are  two  diflerent  accounts 
(already  alluded  to)  respecting  Saul's  fii«t  acquaint- 
ance with  David,  and  the  circumstances  of  Saul's 
death — and  that  yet  the  editor  or  author  of  the 
Book  did  not  let  his  mind  work  upon  these  two 
different  accounts  so  far  as  to  m^ke  him  intei'pose 
his  own  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  conflicting 
accounts  was  correct,  or  even  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  thnt  the  two  accounts  were  apparently  con- 
tradictory. 'Hence,  in  a  ceiiain  sense,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  author  must  be  regarded  as  a 
compiler,  and  not  an  original  historiiui.  And  in 
reference  to  the  two  accounts  of  Saul's  death,  this 
is  not  the  less  true,  even  if  the  second  account  be 
deemed  reconcileable  with  the  first  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Amalekite  had  fabricated  the  story  of 
his  having  killed  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  6-10).  Although 
possibly  true,  this  is  an  unlikely  supposition,  be- 
cause, as  the  Amalekite's  object  in  a  lie  would  have 
been  to  cuiry  &vour  with  David,  it  would  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  have  forged  some  story 
which  would  have  redounded  more  to  his  own  credit 
than  the  clumsy  and  improbable  statement  that  he, 
a  mere  casual  spectator,  had  killeil  Saal  at  Saul's 
own  request.  But  whether  the  Amalekite  said 
what  was  true  or  what  was  false,  an  historian,  as 
distinguished  from  a  compiler,  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  convey  his  own  opinion  on  the  poiut, 
affecting,  as  on  one  alternative  it  did  materially, 
the  trutli  of  the  nantitive  which  he  had  just  before 
recorded  respecting  the  drcumstances  under  which 
Saul's  death  occurred.  And  if  compilation  is  ad- 
mitted in  regard  to  the  two  events  just  m«itioned, 
or  to  one  of  them,  there  is  no  ant^edent  improba- 
bility that  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  in 
other  instances ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  two  expla- 
nations of  the  proverb,  '*Is  Saul  also  among  the 
Prophets?"  (1  Sam.  x.  ©-12,  xix.  22-24),  or  the 
two  accounts  of  David's  having  forborne  to  take 
Saul's  life,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  a  fugitive 
from  Saul,  and  his  own  life  was  in  danger  from 
Saul's  enmity  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3-15,  xxvi.  7-12). 
The  same  remark  applies  to  what  seem  to  be  sum- 
maries or  ending  of  narratives  by  different  writers, 
such  as  1  Sam.  vii.  15-17, 1  Sam.  xiv.  47-52,  com- 
pared with  chapter  xv. ;  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18.  In 
these  cases,  if  each  passage  were  absolutely  isolated, 
and  occurred  in  a  work  which  contained  no  other 
instance  of  compilation,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
might  be  uncertain.  But  when  even  one  instance 
of  compilation  has  been  clearly  established  in  a 
work,  all  other  seeming  instances  must  be  viewed 
in  its  light,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  V>  contest 
each  of  them  singly,  on  principles  which  imply  that 
compilation  is  as  unlikely  as  it  would  be  in  a  work 
of  modem  history.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  as  the 
author  and  the  precise  date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
are  unknown,  its  historical  value  is  not  impaired 
by  its  being  deemed  to  a  certain  extent  a  compila- 
tion. IndeKl,  from  one  point  of  view,  its  value  i« 
in  this  way  somewhat  enhanced ;  as  the  probability 
is  increased  of  its  containing  documents  of  an  early 
date,  some  of  which  may  have  been  written  by 
persons  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  tlie 
events  described. 

Sowrces  of  the  Book  of  Samuel. — Assuming  that 
the  book  is  a  compilation,  it  is  a  subject  of  rational 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  materials  from  which  it 
was  composed.  But  our  information  on  this  head 
is  scanty.     The  only  work  actually  quoted  in  this 
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book  is  the  Book  of  Jasher;  i.  e.  the  Book  of  the 
Upright.  Notwithstanding  the  gneat  lenrning  which 
has  l«en  hroaght  to  bear  on  this  title  by  numerous 
commentators  [vol.  i.  p.  932],  the  meaning  of  the 
title  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  unknown,  and 
the  character  of  the  book  it^lf  as  uncertain.  The 
best  conjecture  hltheito  offered  as  an  induction  fi-om 
facts  is,  that  it  was  a  Book  of  Poems ;  but  the  facts 
are  too  few  to  establish  this  as  a  positire  general 
conclusion.  It  is  only  quoted  twice  in  the  whole 
Bible,  once  as  a  work  containing  David's  Lamenta* 
tion  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  and 
secondly,  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the  command  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  lamentation  of  David  is  a  poem ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  other  passage  referred  to  as  written 
in  the  Book  of  Jasher  indudes  four  lines  of  Hebrew 
poetry,*  though  the  poetical  diction  and  rhythm  of 
the  original  are  somewhat  impaired  in  a  translation. 
But  the  only  sound  deduction  from  these  fiicts  is,  that 
the  Book  of  Jasher  contained  some  poems.  What  else 
it  may  have  contained  we  cannot  say ,  even  negatively. 
Without  reference,  however,  to  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
the  Book  of  Samuel  contains  several  poetical  com- 
portions,  on  each  of  which  a  few  observations  may 
be  offered  ;  commencing  with  the  poetry  of  David. 

(1.)  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
called  "  The  Bow."  This  extremely  beautiful  com- 
position, whidi  seems  to  have  been  preso-ved  through 
David's  having  caused  it  to  be  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  is  universaUy  admitted 
to  be  the  genuine  production  of  David.  In  this 
respect,  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  Psalms ;  as, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the 
inscriptions,  no  one  of  the  Psalms  attributed  to 
David  has  wholly  fe«caped  challenge.  One  point  in 
the  Lamentation  especially  merits  attention,  that, 
contrary  to  what  a  later  poet  would  have  ventui'ed 
to  represent,  David,  in  the  generosity  and  tenderness 
of  his  nature,  sounds  the  praises  of  Saul. 

(2.)  David's  Lamentation  on  the  death  of  Aimer 
(2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).*  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  this  short  poetical  ejaculation. 

(3.)  2  Sam.  xxii.  A  Song  of  David,  which  is  in- 
troduced  with  the  inscription  that  David  spoke  the 
words  of  the  song  to  Jehovah,  in  the  day  that  Je- 
hovah had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul.  This  song, 
with  a  few  unimportant  verbal  difierences,  is  merely 
the  xviiith  Psalm,  which  bears  substantially  the 
same  inscription.  For  poetical  beauty,  the  song  is 
well  woithy  to  be  the  production  of  David,  The 
following  difficulties,  however,  are  connected  with  it. 

(a.)  The  date  of  the  composition  is  assigned  to 
the  day  when  David  had  been  delivered  not  only  out 
of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise  **  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul."  Now  David  reigned  forty  years 
after  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  v.  4,  5),  and  it  was  as 
king  that  he  achieved  the  successive  conquests  io 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Psalm.  Moreover, 
the  Psalm  is  evidently  introduced  as  composed  at  a 
late  period  of  his  life ;  and  it  immediately  precedes 
the  twenty-third  chapter,  which  commences  with 
the  passage,  **  Now  these  be  the  last  woitis  of  David." 
It  sounds  strange,  therefore,  that  the»name  of  Saul 

*  Any  Hebrew  scholar  who  will  write  oat  the  original 
four  lines  commencing  with  "  Son,  stand  thou  still  upon 
Gibeon  !**  may  satisfy  hlmseir  that  they  belong  to  a  poem. 
The  last  line.  "Until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves 
upon  their  enemies,"  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  somewhat 
6eavy.  Is  almost  nnmistskeably  a  line  of  poetry  In  the 
original.    Tn  n  narrative  respecting  the  I»r«eHtcs  in  pro6«> 
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should  be  introduced,  whose  hostility,  so  ftr  distant 
in  time,  had  been  condoned,  as  it  wei^  by  Dsvid  io 
his  noble  Lamentation. 

(6.)  In  the  closing  verse  (2  Sam.  xxii.  .51),  Je- 
hovah is  spoken  of  as  showing  **  mercy  to  His 
anointed,  unto  David  and  his  sMd  for  evermore." 
These  words  would  be  more  naturally  written  ef 
David  than  by  David.  They  may,  however,  be  a 
later  addition ;  as  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  the  safeguard  of  print- 
ing, the  poetical  writings  of  living  authors,  are 
occasionally  altered,  and  it  must  be  added  disfigured, 
in  printed  hymn-books.  Still,  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  woitls  tend  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  Psalm 
was  written  by  David,  as  it  cannot  be  prceed  that 
they  are  an  addition. 

(c.)  In  some  passages  of  the  Ptaalm,  the  strongest 
assertions  ai^e  made  of  the  poet's  uprightness  and 
purity.  He  says  of  himself,  "  According  to  the 
cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  He  recompensed  me. 
For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  Jehorah,  and  have  not 
wickedly  depiu-ted  from  my  God.  For  all  His  judg- 
ments wei«  before  me:  and  as  for  His  statutes  I 
did  not  depart  from  them.  I  was^so  upright  before 
Him,  and  have  kept  myself  fVom  mine  iniquity" 
(xxii.  21-24).  Now  it  is  a  subject  of  reasmable 
surprise  that,  at  any  period  after  the  painful  incideiits 
of  his  life  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  David  shoakl 
have  used  this  language  concerning  himself.  Ad- 
mitting fully  that,  in  consequence  of  his  sincere 
and  bitter  contrition,  **  the  princely  heart  of  inno- 
cence" noay  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  him, 
it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  this  should  hare 
influenced  him  so  far  in  his  assertions  respecting 
his  own  uprightness  in  post  times,  as  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  had  once  been  betrayed  by  his  passions 
into  adultery  and  murder.  These  assertions,  if 
made  by  David  himself,  would  ferm  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  tender  humility  and  self-mistrust  in 
connexion  with  the  same  subject  by  a  great  living 
genius  of  spotless  character.  (See  *  Christian  Year,' 
6<A  Stmday  cfter  Trinity — adfinem.) 

(4.)  A  song,  called  ♦*  last  words  of  Dfcvid,"  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  2-7.  According  to  the  Inscripti<»,  it 
was  composed  by  **  David  &e  son  of  Jesse,  the  msn 
who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.** 
It  is  suggested  by  Bleek,  and  is  in  itself  very  pro- 
bable, that  both  the  Psalm  and  the  Inscription  were 
taken  from  some  collection  of  Songs  or  PSalms. 
There  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  deny  that  this  stmg 
is  con^ectly  ascribed  to  David. 

(5.)  One  other  song  remains,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  perplexing  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  This 
is  the  Song  -of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Som. 
ii.  1-10).  One  difficulty  arises  from  an  allusion  io 
verse  10  to  the  existence  of  a  king  under  Jehovah, 
many  yeaj-s  before  the  kingly  power  was  establishcsl 
among  the  Israelites.  Another  equally  great  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  interaal  character  of  the  son;. 
It  purports  to  be  written  by  one  of  two  wives  as  a 
song  of  thanksgiving  for  having  borne  a  child,  after 
a  long  period  of  barrenness,  which  had  caused  her 
to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  wife  of  her 
husband.  But,  deducting  a  general  allusion,  in 
vei-se  5,  to  the  barren  having  borne-  seven,  there  is 

they  wonid  not  have  been  described  as  >*)j  (pidt),  wittoooi 
even  an  article.  Moreover,  there  is  no  other  instance  lu 
which  the  simple  accasative  of  the  perMon  on  whom  ven- 
geance is  taken  is  used  after  Qpj  (noAaom).  In  stmplr 
prose  YQ  (min)  intervenes,  and,  like  the  artlde,  It  may 
have  been  here  omitted  for  condseness. 
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Botliiig  is  tbe  BODg  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
»Qpf(wd  cireamstaiioes,  and  bj  &r  the  greater 
pOftJoQ  of  it  seems  to  be  a  soog  of  trianiph  for  deli- 
renace  from  powerful  enemies  in  battle  (vera.  1, 
4, 1'.'j.  Indeed,  Theniua  does  not  hesitate  to  con- 
isctore  that  it  «ras  written  by  David  after  he  haii 
slab  Gdiflth,  and  the  Philistines  had  been  defeated 
ia  i  gitst  btittle  {Exegetisches  ffandbuch,  p.  8). 
Tt^n  is  00  histdrica]  warrant  for  this  supposition ; 
bet  &a  soog  is  certainly  more  appropriate  to  the 
Tictorr  of  David  over  Goliath,  than  to  Hannah's 
Lnes:  ei^en  birth  to  a  diild  under  the  circum- 
'ti£oa<ieCuled  io  the  first  chapter  of  Samuel.  It 
Koddf  bovevear,  be  equally  appropriate  to  some 
ctivr  pt&t  battles  of  the  Isnelites. 

Laaivaociog  a  single  step  beyond  the  songs  of 
tbr  Bo«k  of  Samuel,  we  enter  into  the  region  of 
'Xffjectuze  as  to  the  materials  which  wei-e  at  the 
•^laajad  of  the  author;  and  in  points  which  arise 
tx  cnoskkraticm,  we  must  be  satinHed  with  a  sus- 
;^*^  of  judgment,  or  a  slight  balance  of  probabi- 
^4.  For  example,  it  being  plain  that  in  some 
--tAikjes  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  same  ti-ans- 
i  *3C3,  it  is  desirable  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
'W  were  fbnnded  on  di&tinct  written  documents, 
V  OD  distinct  oral  ti-aditions.  This  point  is  open 
*•  i'^^te;  but  the  theory  of  wiitten  documents 
"^^o  preferable;  as  in  the  altei*native  of  mere 
u-^l  traditiooB  it  would  have  been  supereminently 
I'jatcial  fven  for  a  compiler  to  I'ecord  them 
vrh-(mt  «tat:ng  in  his  own  person  that  there  were 
iofDt  traditions  respecting  the  same  event. 
rtic  the  truthful  simplicity  .and  extraordinary 
"r^Qce  of  some  portions  of  the  Book  of  ^muel 
V  :r^lr  srggest  the  idea  that  they  were  founded 

'"wtescpofary  documents  or  a  peculiarly  trust- 
*./i^7  tradition.  This  applies  specially  to  the 
-•'  •  ifit  o(  the  combat  between  David  and  Goliath, 

■  ii^i  haf  been  the  delight  of  successive  genera- 
*"«*»  which  charms  equally  in  different  ways  the 

'  n-i  the  young,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate, 
<&i  vhich  tempts  us  to  deem  it  certain  that  the 

>-3}t  must  have  proceeded  from  an  eye-witness. 
"*   *h-  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remcmhei-ed  that 

■  fix*5kof  descriptJon  often  depends  more  on  the 
*'  TiLg  tacalties  of  the  narrator  than  on  mere 
•>'-T  (ireseDoe.     "  It  is  the  mind  that  sees,'*  so 

A";  years  after  the  meeting  of  the  Tx)ug  Par- 
x'ject  a  powerful  imaginative  writer  shall  pour- 
■■;  Cx-mwell  more  vividly  than  Ludlow,  a  con- 
-'  ;*njT  who  knew  hii »  and  conversed  with  him. 

*'  ^.'vtr,  LivT  has  described  e^'ents  of  early  Roman 
^'I'.j  vbicb  educated  men  regard  in  their  details 

«    -AT.tianr;  and  Defoe,  Swift,  and  the  authors  of 

•  f  .1  Trifxn  yijhta  have  described  eventa  which  all 
'  =  ^imit  to  be  imaginaiy,  with  such  seemingly 

*  ">oih.  details,  with  such  a  chaim  of  reality, 
f'^^nXf  and  spirit,  that  it  is  sometimes  only  by 

'  *'  Qg  effi}rt  of  reason  that  we  escape  from  the 

-  *{fi  that  the  narratives  are  true.    In  the  absence, 

-  <^  r\  of  any  external  |vidence  on  this  point,  it  is 
-  t .  «;a^pend  our  judgment  as  to  whether  any  por- 

<  tdft  Book  of  Samuel  ia  founded  on  the  writing 

*  '^tt^inporary,  or  on  a  tradition  entitled  to  any 

■"   inr  tredit.     Perhaps  the  two  conjectures  re- 

'  ""-^^z  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 

"artiaort  nititled  to  consideration  are — Ist. 

-*  ta?  Hrt  which  it  contains  of  officers  or  public 

^*^"3«ari€s  under  David  is  the  result  of  contem- 

yy  r^iatration  ;   and  2ndly.   That   the   Book 

'  ^^ ''»  vetttrr  of  note  that  the  prophet  Ezeldel  never 
*"*•«*  «|ifwtei  "  Lord  of  Hosts."  On  the  other  hand. 
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of  Samuel  was  the  compilation  of  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  pene- 
trated by  their  spiriL  On  the  first  point,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  such  passages  as  2  Sam.  viii. 
16-18,  and  xx.  23-26,  in  regard  to  which  one  fact 
may  be  mentioned.  It  has  already  been  stated 
[Kino,  p.  42]  that  under  the  Kings  there  existed 
an  officer  called  Recorder,  Remembrancer,  or  Chro- 
nicler ;  in  Hebrew,  maxkir.  Now  it  can  scaicely 
be  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  that  such  an  oHfioer 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  David's  reign, 
and  that  it  is  precisely  for  David's  reign  that  a  list 
of  public  functionaries  is  for  the  fii-st  time  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Ou  the  second  point,  it  cannot  but  be 
observed  what  prominence  is  given  to  prophets  in 
the  histoiy,  as  compared  with  priests  and  Levites. 
This  prominence  is  so  decided,  that  it  undoubtedly 
contributed  towards  the  formation  of  the  uncritical 
opinion  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  prophets  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
This  opinion  is  unsupported  by  external  evidence, 
and  is  contraiy  to  internal  evidence ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  some  writei-s  among  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  recorded  the  actions  of  those 
propheta.  This  would  be  peculiarly  probable  in 
reference  to  Nathan's  rebuke  of  David  after  the 
murder  of  Uriah.  Nathan  hei-e  presents  the  image 
of  a  prophet  in  its  noblest  and  most  attractive  form. 
Boldness,  tenderness,  inventiveness,  and  tact,  weiv 
combined  in  such  admirable  proportions,  that  a 
prophet's  functions,  if  always  discharged  in  a  similar 
manner  with  equal  discretion,  would  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  purely  beneficent.  In 
his  intei-position  thero  is  a  kind  of  ideal  moral 
beauty.  In  the  schools  of  the  prophets  he  doubt- 
less held  the  place  which  St.  Ambrose  aftei'wards 
held  in  the  minds  of  priests  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  fiom  the  church  at  Milan  after 
the  massacre  at  Thcssalonica.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  ibllowing  circumstances  are  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition  that  the  compiler  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel  was  connected  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  The  designation  of  Jehovah  as  the  "  Loixl 
of  Hosts,"  or  God  of  Hosts,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Pentateuch,  or  in  Joshua,  or  in  Judges;  but  it 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  thirteen  times.  In 
the  Book  of  Kings  it  occura  only  seven  times ;  and 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  as  fiU'  as  this  is  an  ori- 
ginal or  independent  work,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
occur  at  all,  for  although  it  is  found  in  thiee 
passages,  all  of  th^c  are  evidently  copied  from  the 
Book  of  Samuel.  (See  1  Chr.  xi.  9 — in  the  original, 
precisely  the  same  words  as  in  2  Sam.  v.  10 ;  and 
see  I  Chr.  xvii.  7, 24,  copied  from  2  Sam.  vii.  8,  26.) 
Now  this  phrase,  though  occuning  so  rarely  else- 
where in  prose,  that  it  occurs  nearly  twice  as  often 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel  as  in  all  the  other  historical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  put  together,  is  a 
very  fiivourite  phrase  in  some  of  the  great  pro- 
phetical writings.  In  Isiiiah  it  occui-s  sixty-two  times 
(six  times  only  in  the  chapters  xl.-lxvi.),  and  in  Je- 
remiah sixty-five  times  at  least.  -Again,  the  predo- 
minance of  the  idea  of  the  prophetical  office  in 
Samuel  is  shown  by  the  veiy  subordinate  place 
assiimed  in  it  to  the  Levites.  The  diflei^ence  between 
the  Chronicles  and  the  Book  of  Samuel  in  this 
respect  is  even  more  striking  than  their  difference 
in  the  use  qf  the  expression  "  Loi*d  of  Hosts;"' 
though  in  a  reverse  proportion.  In  the  whole  Book 
of  Samuel  the  Levites  are  mentioned   only  twice 

there  Is  no  mention  of  the  Levites  in  ibe  undisputed 
writings  of  Isaiah. 
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(1  Sam.  Ti.  15;  2  Sam.  xr.  24\  while  in  Chro- 
nicles they  ai'e  mentioned  above  thirty  times  in  the 
First  Book  alone,  which  contains  the  history  of 
David's  reign. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  very 
instructive  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  passages  in 
Samuel  and  the  Chronicles  which  ti^oit  of  the  same 
events,  and,  generally,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
life  of  David  is  treated  in  the  two  histories.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  works  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  al  the  time  when 
the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written,  compared  with  the 
ideas  prevalent  among  the  Jews  some  hundred  years 
later,  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Chro- 
nicles. Some  passages  correspond  almost  precisely 
word  for  woi^ ;  othei^s  agree,  with  slight  but  signi- 
ficant alterations.  In  some  cases  there  are  striking 
omissions;  in  others  there  are  no  less  remarkable 
additions.  Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject, some  of  the  differences  between  the  two  histories 
will  be  now  briefly  pointed  out ;  though  at  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  drawing  in- 
ferences from  them,  it  would  be  useful  to  review 
likewise  all  the  differences  between  the  Chronicles 
and  the  Book  of  Kings. 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  it  is  stated  that  the  men 
of  Jabesh  Gilead  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the 
bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and 
came  to  Jabesh  and  burnt  them  tliere.  The  com- 
piler of  the  Chronicles  omits  mention  of  the  burning 
of  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  designedly; 
for  he  says  that  the  valiant  men  of  Jabesh  Gi\&d 
buried  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons  under  the  oak 
in  Jabesh ;  whereas  if  there  had  been  no  buniing, 
the  natui-al  expression  would  have  been  to  have 
spoken  of  burying  their  bodies,  instead  of  their 
bones.  Perhaps  the  chronicler  objected  00  strongly 
to  the  burning  of  bodies  that  he  pui-posely  refrained 
from  recording  such  a  fiu;t  respecting  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  his  sons,  even  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  incident.ff 

2.  In  the  Chronicles  it  is  assigned  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  Saul's  defeat  that  he  had  asked  counsel  of 
one  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  **  had  not  en- 
quired of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  x.  13,  14);  whereas  in 
Samuel  it  is  expressly  stated  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6)  tliat 
Saul  had  inquired  of  Jehovah  before  he  consulted  the 
witch  of  Eiulor,  but  that  Jehovah  had  not  answered 
him  either  by  dreams,  or  by  Urim,  or  by  prophets. 

3.  The  Chrouicles  make  no  mention  of  the  civil 
war  between  David  and  Ishbosheth  the  son  of  Saul, 
nor  of  Abner's  changing  sides,  nor  his  assassination 
by  Joab,  nor  of  the  assassination  of  Ishbosheth  by 
Kechab  and  Baanah  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-32,  iii.,  iv.). 

4.  David's  adulteiy  with  Batbsheba,  the  ex- 
posure of  Uriah  to  certain  death  by  David's  orders, 
the  solemn  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  the  penitence  of 
David,  are  all  passed  over  in  absolute  silence  in  the 
Chronicles  (2  Sam.  xi.,  xii.  1-25). 

5.  In  the  account  given  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  vi.. 
2-11)  of  David's  removing  the  Ark  fiom  Kiijath- 
jeaiim,  no  special  mention  is  made  of  the  priests  or 
Levites.  David's  oomfjonions  are  said,  generally, 
to  have  been  "  all  the  people  that  were  vrith  him," 

s  Tadtns  reoonls  it  as  a  distinguishing  custom  of  the 
Jews, "  corpora  condera  quam  cremare,  ex  more  Aegyptio  " 
(i7ui.  v.  6).  And  it  Is  certain  that.  In  later  times,  they 
buried  dead  bodies,  and  did  not  burn  them ;  though,  not- 
withstanding the  instance  in  Oen.  1.  3.  they  did  not, 
strictly  qieaking,  embahn  them,  like  the  Egyptians. 
And  though  it  may  be  suspected,  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  they  ever  boroed  thetr  dead  in  early  times.    The 
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and  **all  the  house  of -Israel"  are  said  to  have 
played  before  Jdiovah  on  the  occasion  with  all 
manner  of  musical  instruments.  In  the  correspond- 
ing passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xiii.  1-14) 
David  is  represented  as  bavii^  publicly  proposed  to 
send  an  invitation  to  the  priests  and  LeTites  in 
their  cities  and  *'  subnrbs,"  and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  assented  to  by  all  the  oongr^tion.  Again, 
in  the  preparations  which  are  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at  Jerusalem,  nothini; 
is  said  of  the  Levites  in  Samuel ;  whereas  in  tlte 
Chronicles  David  is  introduced  as  saying  that  none 
ought  to  carry  the  Ark  of  God  but  the  Levites ;  the 
spoaal  numbers  of  the  Levites  and  of  the  children 
of  Aaron  are  there  giv«i ;  and  names  of  Levites  are 
spedfied  as  having  been  appointed  singers  and  players 
on  musical  instruments  in  connexion  with  ^e  Ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.,  xvi.  1-6). 

6.  The  incident  of  David's  dancing  in  public  with 
all  his  might  before  Jehovah,  when  the  Ark  was 
brought  into  Jeruralem,  the  censorious  remarks  of 
his  wife  Michal  on  David's  conduct,  David's  answer, 
and  Michal's  puni^ment,  are  fully  set  forth  in 
Samuel  (2  Sam.  vi.  14-23) ;  but  the  whole  subject 
is  noticed  in  one  verse  only  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
XV.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  no  mention  is  made 
in  Samuel  of  David's  having  composed  a  Psalm  00 
this  great  evoit ;  whereas  in  Chronicles  a  Psalm  b 
set  forth  whidi  David  is  represented  as  having  deli- 
vered into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren  on 
that  day  (1  Chr.  xvi.  7-36).  Of  this  Psalm  the 
first  fifteen  vei'ses  are  almost  precisely  the  ssroe  as 
in  Ps.  cv.  1-15.  The  next  eleven  verses  are  the 
mme  as  in  Ps.  xcvi.  1-1 1 ;  and  the  next  three  con- 
cluding vei^ses  are  in  Ps.  cvi.  1,  47,48.  The  last 
verse  but  one  of  this  Psalm  (1  Chr.  xvi.  35)  appean 
to  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

7.  It  is  stated  in  Samud  that  David  in  his  con- 
quest of  Moab  put  |o  death  two-thirds  either  of  the 
inhabitants  or  of  the  Mrabitish  army  (2  Sam. 
viii  2).  This  fact  is  omitted  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  2),  though  the  woixis  used  therein  in  men- 
tioning the  conquest  are  so  nearly  identical  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  passage  in  Samuel, 
that  in  the  A.  V.  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
translation  of  the  two  texts, "  And  he  smote  Moab ; 
and  the  Moobites  became  David's  servants,  and 
brought  gifla." 

8.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  it  is  stated  that  "there  was 
a  battle  in  Gob  with  the  Philistines,  where  £lhanan 
the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Bethlehemite  (in  the  ori- 
ginal Beit  Kalrlaciani),  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the 
staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  wearer's  beam."  In 
the  parallel  passage  in  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xx. 
5)  it  is  stated  that  **  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair  slew 
Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite."  Thus 
Lachmi,  which  in  the  former  case  is  merely  part  of 
an  adjective  describing  Elhanan's  place  of  nativity, 
seems  in  the  Chronicles  to  be  the  substantive  name 
of  the  man  whom  Elhanan  slew,  and  is  so  translated 
in  the  LXX.    [Elhanai^  i.  520;  Lahmi,  ii.  55.] 

9.  In  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1)  it  is  stated  that, 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  having  beoi  kindled  against 
Israel,  He  moved  David  against  them  to  give  oitleis 


passage  in  Am.  vL  10  is  aabignous.  It  may  merely  refer 
to  the  buroing  of  bodies,  as  a  sanitary  precantfon  in  a 
plague ;  but  It  Is  not  undoabted  that  burning  is  aUoded 

ta    See  Fllrst,  «.  v.  Vj'lD.    The  burofcog  for  Aaa  (2  Cbr. 

xvi.  14)  Is  different  fh>m  the  burning  of  his  body.  Oompare 
Jer.  xzxiv.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xxL  19,  20 ;  Josqih.  JmL  xv.  3;  j^4, 
Dt  BdL  ^¥d.  i.  33,  $0. 
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for  bidag  •  gcdsiis  of  the  popolation.  In  the 
Ckiuuda  (1  Chr.  xxi.  1)  it  is  mentioned  that 
Darid  was  provoked  to  take  a  census  of  the  popa- 
Jtjan  by  Saitm.  This  last  is  the  first  and  the  only 
k^^taaee  in  which  the  name  of  Satan  is  introduced 
kto  SIT  histofkal  hook  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
tb  P^tateoch  Jehovah  Himself  is  represented  as 
bnkoiiig  Pharaoh's  heart  {Kx.  vii.  13),  as  in  this 
pMseeof  Samael  He  is  said  to  hare  incited  David  to 
^T«  oiien  for  a  census. 

10.  In  the  incidents  connected  with  the  three 
iiji  pestilence  upon  Israel  on  account  of  the  census, 
.»«e  tBct«  of  a  very  remarkable  character  are  nar- 
nted  in  the  Chronicles,  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
tbe  euiier  hutary.  Thus  in  Chronicles  it  is  stated 
Ai'i^  Angel  of  Jehovah,  that  he  stood  hetween  the 
R.'th  and  th^heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
tisA  ftntdied  over  Jerusidem;  that  aflerward^ 
.''horah  oMnmanded  the  angel,  and  that  the  angel 
Ht  Qp  a^ain  his  sword  into  its  sheath^  (1  Chr. 
nL  15-27).  It  is  further  stated  (ver.  20)  that 
t^nan  md  his  four  sons  hid  themselves  when  they 
aiv  tbc  aagel ;  and  that  when  David  (ver.  26)  had 
Inxt  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  offered  bumt-offer- 
;i7;  to  Him,  Jdiovah  answered  him  from  heaven  by 
it  upon  the  altar  of  bumtroffering.  Regarding  aU 
t^ae  dmnnatanoes  there  is  absolute  silence  in  the 
aTTcfponding  chapter  of  Samuel. 

11.  The  Oironidea  make  no  mention  of  the  hor- 
KLc  fiet  mentiooed  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam. 
ni.  3-9)  that  David  permitted  the  Gibeonites  to 
uaibee  seven  sons  of  Saul  to  Jehovah,  as  an  atone- 
TJBA  for  the  injuries  which  the  Gibeonites  had 
:  nneriy  recciTed  from  Saul.  This  barboi'ous  joct 
':sapttstition,  which  is  not  said  to  have  b<>en  com* 
Billed  by  Jehovah  (ver.  1)  is  one  of  the  most 
\*mia\  incidents  in  the  life  of  David,  and  can 
'■amdj  be  esphuned  otherwise  than  by  the  supposi- 
*ti<c  ether  that  David  seized  this  opportunity  to 
-n  kiiQcelf  of  seven  possible  rival  claimants  to  the 
:^'T'.-Qe,  or  that  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  infected 
!  T  the  baaefixl  example  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  en- 
.i*\*iQrtd  to  avert  the  supposed  wrath  of  their  gods 
"r  harma  sacrifices  [Phoenicia].  It  was,  per- 
^*,  ahoUy  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  at  the 
^''  «hen  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  compiled. 

h  oflly  lemains  to  add,  that  in  the  numerous 
.usaaoa  wherein  there  is  a  close  verbal  agi'eement 
t'!t«e«ji  pasaages  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chi-onicles, 
'*  sound  cooclnsidn  seems  to  be  that  the  Chro- 
^'Ub  aree  copied  from  Samuel,  and  not  that  both 
'«->  copied  from  a  common  original.  In  a  matter 
'  \ks  kind,  we  most  proceed   upon  recognised 

iojpies  of  criticism.     If  a  writer  of  the  3rd  or 

^ta  ocfitury  narrated  events  of  Roman  history  almost 

-rdidy  in  the  words  of  Livy,  no  critic  would  he- 

:iie  to  say  that  all  such  narratives  were  copied 
' •«  Livy.  It  would  be  r^uxied  as  a  very  impro- 
^'it  hrpothesis  that  they  were  copied  from  docu- 
c^-'ti  to  which  Livy  and  the  latei*  historian  had 
'^^  access,  especial  Ij  when  no  proof  whatever  was 
•}i;ced  that  any  such  original  documents  were  in 
'^^jiOGi  at  the  tinoe  of  the  later  historian.  The 
v^  priadple  applies  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
'Wides  stand  to  the  Book  of  Samuel.  There  is 
^**  »  paitide  of  proof  that  the  original  documents, 
"^  ay  ooe  of  them,  on  which  the  Book  of  Samuel 
*^  fctfciied  were  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the 
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Chronicles  were  compiled;  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  pi-oof,  it  must  be  taken  for  gi-anted  that,  whei'e 
there  is  a  close  verbal  correspondence  between  the 
two  works,  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  copied 
passages,  mote  or  less  closely,  ftom  the  Book  of 
Samuel.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  deny,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
prove, that  the  compiler,  in  addition  to  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  made  use  of  other  historical  document* 
which  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

Literature, — ^The  following  list  of  Commentaries 
is  given  by  De  Wette: — Seirarii,  Seb.  Schmidii, 
Jo.  Clerici,  Maur.  Commentt. ;  Jo.  Drusii,  iln- 
notatt.  in  Locos  diffic,  Jos.,  Jud.,  et  Sam, ;  Vic- 
torini,  Strigelii,  Comm,  in  Libr,  Sam.,  Beg,,  et  Po" 
ralipp..  Lips.  1591,  fol. ;  Casp.  Sanctii,  Comm.  in 
IV,  Lib,  Reg.  et  Paraiipp.,  1624,  fol. ;  Hensler, 
EriaiUenmgen  des  T.  B.  Sam.  u,  d.  Sahm,  Denk- 
spriiche,  Hamburg,  1795.  The  best  modem  Com- 
mentary 9eems  to  be  that  of  Thenius,  Exegetisches 
ffandbuch,  Leipzig,  1842.  In  this  work  there  is 
an  excellent  Intr<Kluctk>n,  and  an  interesting  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  Bible 
with  the  Translation  of  the  Septuagint.  There  ai-e 
no  Commentaries  on  Samuel  in  Ko^nmfiller's  great 
work,  or  in  the  Compendium  of  his  Scholia. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
and  its  authorship  is  discussed  in  all  the  ordinary 
Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament — such  as  those 
of  Home,  HHvemick,  Keil,  De  Wette,  which  have 
been  fi-equeutly  cited  in  this  work.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  foUowing  works,  which  have  ap- 
peared since  the  first  volume  of  this  Dictionary  yras 
printed :  Bleek's  Einleitmg  in  das  Aite  Testament, 
Berlin,  1860,  pp.  355-368;  Stahelin's  SpedeUe 
Einleitrmg  in  die  Kanonischen  BUcher  des  Alten 
Testaments,  Elberfeld,  1862,  pp.  83-106;  David- 
son's Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  London 
and  Edinbui-gh,  1862,  pp.  491-536.  [E.  T.] 

QANABAS'SAB{Xaftayd(Tffapos;  Alex.Sai'ci- 
fideraapos'.  Salmanasarus).  Sheshbazzar(1  Esd. 
ii.  12,  15 ;  comp.  Ezr.  i.  8,  11). 

SANABAS'SARUB  {:ia»aydffffapos -,  Alex. 
^Xayafidaaapos :  Salmanasarus),  Sheshbazzar 
(1  Esd.  vi.  18,  20 ;  comp.  Ezr.  v.  14,  16). 

SAN'ASIB  (jXayvurifi ;  Alex.  *Ayaffti$ :  Eli- 
asib).  The  sons  of  Jeddu,  the  son  of  Jesus,  are 
reckoned  **  among  the  sons  of  Sanasib,"  as  priests 
who  returned  wi3i  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  24). 

SANBAL'LAT  (t3^n?D :  :iayafia}i\dr :  Sana, 
ballot).  Of  uncertain  etymology ;  according  to  Gese- 
nius  after  von  Bohlen,  meaning  in  Sanscrit  "  giving 
sti-engtl^to  the  anny,"  but  according  to  Filrat  **a 
chestuut  tree.**  A  Moabite  of  Horouaim,  as  appears 
by  his  designation  **  Sanballat  the  Horonite  "  (Neh. 
ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28).  All  that  we  know  of  him 
from  Scripture  is  that  he  had  apparently  some  civil 
or  military  command  in  Samaria,  in  the  service  of 
Artaxerxes  (Neh.  iv.  2),  and  that,  from  the  moment 
of  Nehemiah's  .arrival  in  Judaea,  he  set  himself  to 
oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  a  constant  adversary  to  the  Tixshatha. 
His  companions  in  this  hostility  wei'e  Tobiah  the 
Anunonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19, 
iv.  7).  For  the  details  of  their  opposition  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Nehemiah  and 


^  T&e  itetne  of  tbe  arcbangel  Hldiael  on  the  top  of  the 
^^'^AleQBQf  lyiirton  at  Rome  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
■•A  iiea.  Ja  a  prooeasloo  to  St  Peter's,  during  a  iwb- 
^^^9afpry  tbe  Great  saw  tbe  archangel  in  a  vision. 


as  he  is  supposed  to  be  represented  In  tbe  sutoe.    It  ia 
'owing  to  this  that  the  fortress  subsequently  bad  the  name 
of  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.    See  Murray's  Bandbook/ar 
Borne,  p.  6T,  6tta  edit  1862. 
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Nehemiar,  Book  op,  and  to  Neh.  vi.,  wh«re  the 
enmity  between  Stmbiillat  and  the  Jewt  is  brought 
oat  in  the  stivngest  oolonra.  The  only  other  inci- 
dent in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the  high-priert't 
family  by  the  marrittge  of  his  daughter  with  one 
of  the  gi-aiidsons  of  Eliashib,  which,  fi-om  the 
similar  connexion  formed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
(Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  hare  been  pait  of  a 
settled  policy  concerted  between  Eliashib  and  the 
Samaritan  faction.  The  exptiUion  from  the  priest- 
hood of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Nehemiah 
must  hare  still  further  widened  the  biimch  between 
him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  Seriptnral 
narrative  ends  —  owing,  probably,  to  Kehemiah's 
return  to  Persia — and  with  it  likewise  our  know- 
leige  of  Sanballat. 

But  on  turning  to  the  pages  of  Josephus  a 
wholly  new  set  of  actions,  in  a  totally  different 
time,  is  bronght  before  us  in  connexion  with  San- 
ballat, while  his  name  is  entii^ly  omitted  in  the 
account  there  given  of  the  govemmi'iit  of  Kehe» 
miah,  which  is  placed  in  ^e  reign  of  Xerxes. 
Joaephus,  ai%er  mterposing  the  whole  reign  of 
Artaxei-xes  Longimanus  between  the  death  of  Kehe- 
miah  and  the  tmnsactions  in  which  Sanballat  took 
part,  and  utterly  ignoring  the  veiy  existence  of  Darius 
Kothus,  Artaxerxes  Mneroon,  Ochus,  &c.,  jumps 
at  <H)oe  to  the  reign  of  "  Darius  the  last  king/* 
and  tells  ns  {Ant,  si.  7,  §2)  that  Sanballat  was  his 
officer  in  Samaria,  that  he  was  a  Cnthean,  t.  e,  a 
Samaritan,  by  birth,  and  that  he  gave  his  daughter 
Nicaao  in  marriage  to  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the 
high-priest  Jaddua,  and  consequently  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  Kehemiah.  He  then  relates  that  on  the 
thi^eat  of  his  brother  Jaddua  and  the  other  Jews  to 
expel  him  from  the  priesthood  unless  he  divoixied 
hi»  wife,  Manasseh  stated  the  case  to  Sanballat, 
who  thereupon  promised  to  use  his  influence  with 
king  Darius,  not  only  to  give  him  Sanballat's 
government,  but  to  sanction  ^e  'building  of  a  rival 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  of  which  Manasseh 
should  be  the  high-priest.  Manasseh  on  this  agreed 
to  retain  his  wife  and  join  Sanballat's  faction, 
which  was  forther  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  all  those  priests  and  Levites  (and  they  were 
many)  who  had  taken  strange  wives.  But  just 
at  this  time  happened  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  Sanballat,  with  7000  men,  joined 
htm,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Darius  {Ant, 
xi.  8,  §4).  Being  fiivourably  received  by  the  con- 
queror, he  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
in  behalf  of  Manasseh.  He  represented  to  him  how 
much  it  was  for  his  interest  to  divide  the 'Strength 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  how  many  there  were  who 
wished  for  a  temple  in  Samaria;  and  so  obtained 
Alexander's  permission  to  build  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  make  Manasseh  the  heredi- 
tary high-priest.    Shortly  after  this,  Sanballat  died ; 

*  He  says  tbat  Alexander  appointed  Andnniutchos 
govenior  of  JnUea  aixl  the  neigbbonring  districts ;  that 
the  Samaritans  mardered  him}  and  that  Alexander  on 
bis  return  look  Samaria  in  revenge,  and  settled  a  colony 
of  Macedonians  in  it,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria 
retired  to  Slcbem. 

^  Such  a  time,  e.  g.,  as  when  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticos 
was  written,  iu  which  we  read  (ch.  1.  25.  26),  -  There  be 
t«'o  manner  of  nations  which  mine  heart  aUwrreth,  and 
the  third  Is  no  nation :  they  that  sit  upon  the  mountain 
of  Samariic  and  they  that  dwell  amoof  the  PblUstlnes. 
tntl  that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  SIchem." 
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but  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerixim  I'emained,  and 
the  Shecfaemites,  as  they  were  called,  cootinued 
also  as  a  permanent  schism,  which  was  amtiDnally 
fed  by  all  the  lawless  and  disaffected  Jews.  Such 
is  Joseph us's  account.  If  thei-e  is  any  truth  in  it, 
of  course  the  Sanballat  of  whom  he  speaks  is  a 
different  person  fnom  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah, 
who  flourished  fully  one  hundred  years  earlier; 
but  when  we  put  together  Josephus  a  silence  con- 
cerning a  Sanballat  in  Nehemiah's  time,  and  the 
many  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  the  Sataballat  of 
Nehemiah  and  that  of  Josephus,  together  with  thf 
inconsistencies  in  Joee[^as's  narrative  (pointed  out 
by  Prideaux,  Conwc^  i.  466,  288,  290),  and 
its  disagreement  with  what  Eusebius  tells  ot'  the 
relations  of  Alexander  with  Samaria*  {Chron.  Can. 
lib.  post.  p.  346),  and  remember  how  apt  Jose- 
phus is  to  follow  any  narrative,  no  niatter  how 
anachronistic  and  inconsistent  with  Sciipture,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  his  ac- 
count of  Sanballat  is  not  historical.  It  is  doubt- 
less taken  from  some  apocryphal  mmanoe,  now 
lost,  in  which  the  writer,  living  under  the  em- 
pire of  tlie  Greeks,  and  al  a  time  when  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  its 
height,**  choee  the  downfiill  of  the  Persian  empire 
for  the  epoch,  and  Sanballat  for  the  ideal  instru- 
ment, of  the  consolidation  of  the  Samaritan  Church 
and  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  Gerixim.  To 
boiTow  events  6-om  some  Scripture  narrative  and 
introduce  some  Scriptural  pei-sonage,  without  any 
i-egard  to  chronology  or  other  propriety,  was 
the  regular  method  of  such  apocry]Aal  botdts. 
See  1  Esdras,  apociyphal  Estlier,  apocryphal  addi- 
tions  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  articles  on 
them,  and  the  stoiy,  inserted  by  the  LXX.  af^er 
2  K.  xii.  24,  &c.,  with  the  observations  on  it  at 
p.  91  of  this  volume.  To  i^eceive  as  historical 
Joseph us's  narrative  of  the  building  of  the  ^a- 
maritan  temple  by  Sanballat,  circumstantial  as  it 
is  in  its  account  of  Manaasefa's  i-elationship  to 
Jaddua,  and  Sanballat's  interoourse  with  both 
Darius  Codomanus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
yet  to  transplant  it,  as  Prideaux  does,  to  the 
time  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.c.  409),  seems  acaroeiy 
compatible  with  sound  criticism.  For  a  further 
discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  article  Nehe- 
miah, Book  of,  p.  491 ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  i. 
395-6 ;  Geneai.  of  our  Lord^  p.  32S,  &c ;  Mill's 
Vindic.  of  our  Lords  Geneai.  p.  165;  Hales's 
Anaiya.  ii.  534.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SANDAL  (bya :   int6BiifM,  trai^ZJiXior).     The 

sandal  appears  to  have  been  the  article  ordinarily 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protecting  the  feet^  It 
consisted  simply  of  a  sole  attached  to  the  foot  by 
thongs.  The  Hebrew  term  na^cd  *  implies  audi  ad 
article,  its  proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or 
shutting  in  the  foot  with  thongs:  we  have  also 
express  notice  of  the  thong  «*  CSplfe^;  ^m^j;  A.  V. 

«  In  the  A.  V.  this  term  is  Invariably  rendered  **  shoes." 
There  la,  however,  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews 
really  wore  shoes,  and  the  expressions  whkh  Carpcov 
(AjqMUvU.  pp.  ?H1,  782)  quotes  to  prove  that  they  dld^ 
(vis.  •*  put  the  blood  of  war  in  his  slioea."  l  K.  li.  5;  "make 
men  go  over  in  shoes,"  Is.  xl.  IS),  are  equally  adapted  to 
the  sandal— the  first  signifying  that  the  blood  was  spnnkled 
on  the  thong  of  the  sandal,  the  second  that  men  ahoold 
cross  the  river  on  fooi  instead  of  In  boats.  Tlie  shoeri 
found  in  Egypt  probably  belonged  to  Greeks  (Wilkiiuon, 
II.  333). 

^  *  The  terms  applied  to  the  removal  of  the  shoe  (f  ^n> 
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"iboe^itcbet'')  io  several  pnuageB  (Gen.  xiv.  23; 
k  r.  i>7 ;  Karic  i.  7).  The  Greek  term  &wSSiifia. 
'^r^Aj  applies  to  the  sandal  exclusively,  as  it 
Dtaoi  viut  k  bound  vmder  the  foot ;  but  no  stress 
oc  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the  term  b  j  the  Alexan- 
''::'M  viitas,  as  it  was  applied  to  any  covering  of 
i>  toAt  «T«n  to  the  military  caliga  of  the  Romans 

lofffjo.  B.  J.  r\,  1,  §8).  A  similar  obsei-vation 
•'i^iA  to  travMXior,  which  is  used  in  a  general, 
ifri  wt  m  ite  strictly  classical  sense,  and  was  adopted 
■  a  U«biaized  nn  by  the  Talftiudists.  We  have 
'<*  ifscriptioQ  of  the  sandal  in  the  Bible  itself,  but 
!>  liebdency  can  be  supplied  lit>m  collateral  sowoes. 
Tl'^  ve  learn  Irom  the  Talmudis^ta  that  the  ma* 
''.-&!«  emplujed  in  the  construction  of  the  sole 
s-Tf  either  leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood  (Mishn. 

'  •».  1*2,  §1,  2),  and  that  it  was  occnsionally 
'  ••!  w]lh  iron  (Sabb.  6.  §2).  In  Egypt  vaiious 
IV.  3»  Fohs^aDoes,  such  as  pakn  leaves  and  papyrus 
''\.\  v«rp  n»ed  in  addition  to   eather  (Herod,  ii. 

«;  Wilkinson,  ii.  332.  333;,  while  in  Assyiia, 
▼•><i  or  lather  was  employed  (Layaixl,  Nin,  ii. 
'<■'.  3*24  >.  In  ^ypt  the  sandals  were  usiudly 
'« ««i  Dp  at  the  toe  like  onr  skates,  though  other 

^.  rQosded  and  pointed,  are  also  exhilnted.  In 
A*<(Ta  the  heel  and  the  &ide  of  the  fix>t  wtre  en- 
'^^i  and  sometimes  the  sandal  consisted  of  little 
'oe  toao  this.     This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
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(Fram  Layani,  tL  134.) 


"  '%^  is  Palestine,  for  a  heel-strap  was  essential 

t  ;rfi^  sandal  {Jfham,  12,  §1).     Great  atten- 

•  i«  paid  by  the  ladies  to  their  sandals;  they 

•■:-  sude  of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  named  tachoA 

'^  ni.  10),  whether  a  hyena  or  a  seal  (A.  V. 

"-.rr"'.,   is  doubtful:    the  skins  of  a  Hsh   (a 

-  ^  <4  Halioore)  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 

.  ■:^-i^  of  Sinai  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i.  116). 

>  Larikgs  were  handsomely  embroidered  (Cant. 

1 ;  Jod.  X.  4.  xvi.  9),  as  were  those  of  the 

- -i  Uii.es  ( Diet,  cf  Ant.  s.  v.  *»  Sandalium  ").  San- 

'  ••*«  worn  by  all  classes  of  society  in  Palestine, 

"•  by  the  very  poor  (Am.  viii.  6),  and  both  the  san- 

'•:>!  tae  thong  or  shoe>latchet  were  so  cheap  and 

'  ^apc,  that  they  passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  most 

r-rtant  thing  (Gen.  xiv.  23  ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19). 

'.'  •<n  not,  however,  worn  at  all  peiiods  ;  they 

'-'  £<penscd  with  in-doors,  and  were  only  put 

-T  fcrgcns  about  to  undertake  some  business 

'•sTfn^n  their  homes;  such  as  a  militaiy  expe- 

-t   19.  V.  27 ;  Eph.  vi.  15),  or  a  journey  (Ex. 

• ' ;  Jodi.  ix.  5,  13 ;    Acts  xii.  8) :  on  such 

■*--i  pcrsoos  Gftnied  an  exti-a  pair,  a  practice 

Lord  ol^ted  to  as  fiir  as  the  Ajiostles 


UT.i»:  U,xx.2;  and  Cj^,  Ruth  Iv.  7)  imply 

««!■  either  so  namerou  or  90  broad  as 
tbe  top  of  the  fooL 


were  concerned  (Matt.  x.  10  ;  compare  Mark  vi.  9, 
and  the  expression  in  Luke  x.  4,  *'do  not  cairy," 
which  harmonizes  the  passages).  An  extra  pair 
might  in  certain  cases  be  needed,  as  the  soles  were 
liable  to  be  soon  worn  out  (Josh.  ix.  5),  or  the 
thongs  to  be  broken  (Is.  v.  27).  During  meal- 
times Uie  feet  were  undoubtedly  uncovered,  as  im- 
plied in  Luke  vii.  38 ;  John  xiii.  5,  6,  and  in  the 
exception  specially  made  in  refei^nce  to  tlie  Paschal 
feast  (Ex.  xii.  11) !  the  same  custom  must  have 
prevailed  wherever  i-edining  at  meals  was  practised 
(comp.  Plato,  Sympoa.  p.  213).  It  was  a  mark  of 
reverence  to  cast  oil'  the  shoes  in  approaching  a  place 
or  pei'son  of  eminent  sanctity:*  hence  the  com- 
mand to  Moses  at  the  bush  (Ex.  iii.  5)  and  to 
Joshua  in  the  presence  of  the  angel  (Josh.  v.  15). 
In  deference  to  these  injunctions  the  priests  ai'e  said 
to  have  conducted  their  ministrations  in  the  Temple 
bai'efoot  (Theodoret,  ad  Ex.  iii.  quaest.  7),  and  the 
Talmudists  even  forbade  any  person  to  pass  thi'ough 
the  T^nple  with  shoes  on  (Mishn.  Berach.  9,  §5). 
This  reverential  act  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews : 
in  ancient  times  we  have  instances  of  it  in  the 
woi'&hip  of  Cybele  at  Rome  (Prudent.  Peris.  154), 
in  the  worship  of  h\&  as  represented  in  a  pictui-e  at 
Herculaneum  {Ant.  cTErcol.  ii.  32u),  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  according  to  Sil. 
Ital.  iii.  28.  In  modem  times  we  may  compare  the 
similar  practice  of  the  Mohammedans  of  Palestine 
before  entering  a  mosk  (Robinson's  .BesearcheSf  ii. 
36),  and  particularly  before  entering  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  (Burckhaidt's  Arabia^  i.  270),  of  the  Yezidis 
of  Mesopotamia  before  entering  the  tomb  of  their 
patron  saint  (Ltfyaixl's  Nin.  i.  282),  and  of  the  Sa- 
maritans as  they  tread  the  summit  of  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  (Robinson,  ii.  278).  The  practice  of  the 
modern  Egyptians,  who  take  off  their  shoes  befoi-e 
stepping  on  to  the  cai-peted  leewan,  appears  to  be 
dictated  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  rather  than  clean- 
liness, that  spot  being  devoted  to  prayer  (Lane, 
i.  35).  It  was  also  an  indication  of  violent  emotion, 
or  of  mourning,  if  a  person  appeared  barefoot  in 
public  (2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  Is.  xx.  2 ;  £z.  xxir. 
17,  23).  This  again  was  held  in  common  with 
other  nations,  as  instanced  at  the  funeral  of  Au* 
gustus  (Suet.  Aug.  100),  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  solemn  processions  which  derived  their  name  of 
Nudipedalia  from  this  feature  (TertuU.  ApoL  40). 
To  carrj  or  to  unloose  a  person's  sandal  was  a  me- 
nial o^ce  betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  the  pei-son  performing  it ;  it  was  hence  selected 
by  JohiD  the  Baptist  to  express  his  relation  to  the 
Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  11;  Mark  i.  7;  John  i.  27; 
Acts  xiii.  25).  The  expi-ession  in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii. 
9,  "  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe,"  evidently 
signifies  the  subjection  of  that  country,  but  the 
exact  point  of  the  comparison  is  obscure ;  for  it  may 
refer  either  to  the  custom  of  handin<;  the  sandal  to 
a  slave,  or  to  that  of  claiming  possession  of  a  pre- 
perty  by  planting  the  foot  on  it,  or  of  acquiring  it 
by  the  symbolical  action  of  costing  the  shoe,  or 
again,  Edom  may  be  regarded  in  the  still  more  sub- 
ordinate position  of  a  shelf  on  which  the  sandals 
were  rested  while  their  owner  bathed  his  feet.  The 
use  of  the  shoe  in  the  transfer  of  property  is  noticed 
in  Ruth  iv.  7,  8,  and  a  similar  signiticancy  was 
attached  to  Uie  act  in  connexion  with  the  repudia- 
tion of  a  Levirate  man-iage  (Deut.  xxv.  9).     Shoe* 

*  It  Is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  term  used  for 
''patting  off"  the  shoes  on  these  occasions  is  peculiar 

(vt^3)«  and  conveys  the  notion  of  violence  and  haste. 
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making,  or  rather  strap-making  (•'.  e.  making  the 
straps  for  the  sandals;,  was  a  recognised  trade  among 
the  Jews  (Mishn.  Feaach.  4,  §6J.        [W.  L.  B.] 

BA  N'HEDRIM  (accurately  Sanhedrin,  jnnmO. 

formed  from  <rw4^putw :  the  attempts  of  the  Kab- 
bins  to  find  a  Hebrew  etymol<^y  are  idle ;  Buxtorf, 
Lex,  Chaid,  s.  v.)»  called  also  in  the  Talmud  the 
great  San/iedrin,  the  supi^me  comicil  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  earlier.  In  tlie 
Mifthna  it  is  also  styled  l*'^  B^TL,  Beth  Din,  "house 

of  judgment." 

1.  The  origin  of  this  assembly  is  traced  in  the 
Mishna  (Sanhedr,  i.  6)  to  the  seventy  elders 
whom  Moses  was  directed  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to 
associate  with  him  in  the  government  of  the 
Israelites.  This  body  continued  to  exist,  according 
to  the  Babbinical  accounts,  down  to  the  cloae 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Among  Christian 
writera  Schickhard,  Isaac  Caaaubon,  Salmasius, 
iielden,  and  Grotius  have  held  the  same  view. 
Since  the  time  of  Vorstius,  who  took  the  ground 
{De  Synhedriis,  §25-40)  that  the  alleged  idenUty 
between  the  assembly  of  seventy  elders  mentioned 
in  Num.  xi.  16,  17,  and  the'Sanhediim  which 
existed  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, was  simply  a  conjecture  of  the  Kabbins,  and 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  such  a  tiibunal  in  Deut. 
xvii.  8, 10,  nor  in  the  age  of  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
nor  during  the  reign  of  the  kings,  it  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  tribunal  established  by  Moses 
waa  probably  temporary,  and  did  not  oontinue  to 
exist  after  the  Fsraelites  had  enteied  Palestine  (Winer, 
BeaiuSrterb.  art.  •*  Synedrium  ").  * 

In  the  lack  of  delinite  historical  information  as 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can 
only  be  said  in  general  that  the  Gi-eek  etymology 
of  the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Macedonian  supi^macy  in  Palestine, 
Livy  expressly  states  (xiv.  32),  "  pi-onuntiatum 
quod  ad  statum  Maoedoniae  peitinebat,  senatores, 
quos  aynedro8  vocant,  legendos  esse,  quorum  con- 
silio  i-espublica  administraretur."  The  &ct  that 
Hei-od,  when  pi\xnirator  of  Galilee,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Sanhedrim  (B.C.  47)  on  the 
ground  that  in  putting  men  to  death  he  had 
usm-ped  the  authority  ot  the  body  (Jos.  Ant,  xiv. 
9,  §4)  shows  that  it  then  possessed  much  power 
.  and  was  not  of  very  lecent  origin.  If  the  ytpoU" 
<r/a  T&w  *Iov3a/My,  in  2  Maoc.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27, 
designates  the  Sanhedrim — as  it  probably  does — 
this  is  the  earliest  historical  •  trace  of  its  existence. 
On  these  grounds  the  opinion  of  Voiatius,  Witsius, 
Winer,  Keil,  and  cthe»,  may  be  regaitied  as  pro- 
bable, that  the  Sanhedrim  described  in  the  Talmud 
aro^e  afler  the  i^tum  of  the  Jews  (rom  Babylon, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae  or  of  the  Hasmo- 
nean  princes. 

In  the  silence  of  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna 
i-especting  the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we 
aie  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  incidental 
notices  in  the  New  Testament.  From  these  we 
gather  that  it  consisted  uf  ^x'<P*''>  ^^^^ 
piie^its,  or  the  heads  of  the  twenty-tour  classes 
into  which  the  priestft  weie  ^divided  (including, 
probably,  thoee  who  had  been  high-priests),  %pta-- 
fivTfpoi,  eldei*!!,  men  of  age  and  experience,  and 
ypofAfLarfis,  scr»6es,  lawyers,  or  tlKMe  learned  in 
the  Jewish  law  (Matt.  xxvi.  57,  59 ;  Mark  xv.  1 ; 
Luke  xxii.  66  ;  Acts  v.  21). 

2.  The  number  of  inetnbert  is  usually  given  as 
seventy-one,  but  this  is  a  point  on  which  there 
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is  not  a  perfect  agi'eement  among  the  kamed. 
The  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jews  is  given 
in  the  Miahna  {Sanhedr,  i.  6) :  **  the  great  San- 
hedrim conaisted  of  seventy-<Kie  judges.  How  b 
this  proved?  From  Num.  xi.  16,  where  it  is 
said,  *  gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  ekiers  of 
Israel/  To  these  add  Moses,  and  we  have  aeventv- 
one.  Nevertheless  R.  Judah  says  there  were 
seventy."  The  same  ditferenoe  made  hj  the  addi- 
tion or  exclusion  of  Moses,  a(^)ears  in  ihe  works 
of  Christian  writer!,  whidi  accounts  for  the  varia- 
tion in  the  books  between  seventy  and  seventj- 
one.  Baronius,  however  {Ad  Ann,  SI,  §10),  and 
many  other  Iloman  Catholic  writers,  together  with 
not  a  few  Protestants,  as  Drusius,  Grotius,  Pri- 
deaux,  Jnhn,  Brotachneider,  etc.,  hold  that  the  trae 
number  was  seventy-two,  vn  the  gix>and  that  Eldad 
and  Medad,  on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  the  S|Mrit 
rested  (Num.  xi.  26),  ramained  in  the  camp,  and 
should  be  added  to  the  seventy  (see  Hartroann, 
Verbindung  des  A,  T,  p.  182 ;  Selden,  J)e  Synedr. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  4).  Between  these  throe  numben, 
that  given  by  the  prevalent  Jewish  tradition  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred ;  but  if,  as  we  bare 
seen,  thero  is  really  no  evidence  for  the  identity 
of  the  seventy  elders  summoned  by  Mosea,  and 
the  Sanhedrim  existing  after  the  Babylonish  cap> 
tivity,  the  aipiroent  from  Num.  xi,  16  in  respeti 
to  the  number  of  membera  of  which  the  latter 
body  consisted,  has  no  force,  and  we  aro  left,  as 
Keil  maintains  {ArdiSoiogie,  ii.  §259),  without 
any  certain  information  on  the  point. 

The  president  of  this  body  was  styled  K'TS, 

Nasif  and,  aocoitiing  to  Mairoonides  and  Lightt'oot, 
was  chosen  on  account  of  his  eminence  in  worth 
and  wisdom.  Oilen,  if  not  generally,  this  pre- 
eminence was  accorded  to  the  high-priest.  That 
the  high -priest  presided  at  the  oondemnaticm  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  62)  is  plain  fix>m  the  narra- 
tive. The  vice-president,  called  in  the  Talmud 
pi  n^a  3K,  "fj^therof  the  house  of  judgment,'* 

sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president.  Some  writers 
speak  of  a  second  vice  -  piesident,   styled   D3n^ 

**  wise,**  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  confirmed  (see 
Selden,  De  Synedr.  p.  156,  seq.).  The  BabylonisQ 
Gemara  states  tliat  there  wei-e  two  scnbes,  one  n( 
whom  registei*ed  the  votes  for  acquittal,  the  other 
those  for  condemnation.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  58; 
Mai'k  xiv.  51,  &o.,  the  lictois  or  attendants  of 
the  Sanhedrim  are  refened  to  under  the  name  of 
vv7ip4rat.  While  in  session  the  Sanhedrim  sat  in 
the  fbi-m  of  a  half  circle  {Gem.  Iltet-os.  Const,  rii. 
ad  Siinhedr.  i.),  with  all  which  agiees  the  state- 
ment of  Maimonides  (quoted  by  Voi"S!tius):  "him 
who  excels  all  others  in  wisdom  they  appoint  head 
over  them  and  head  of  the  assembly.  And  he  it 
is  whom  the  wise  evei7whero  call  Nasi,  and  he  i^ 
in  tlie  place  of  our  master  Moses.  Likewise  him 
who  is  the  oldest  among  the  seventy,  they  place 
on  the  right  hand,  and  him  they  czUI  *  father  of 
the  house  of  judgment.'  The  rest  of  the  seventy 
sit  liefoie  these  two,  iuxx>rding  to  their  dignity,  tu 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  so  that  the  prcsidoit  and 
vice-praiudeiit  may  have  them  all  in  sight.*' 

3.  The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Sac- 
hediim  weie  oi'dinoiily  held  was,  according  to  the 

Talmud,  a  hall  called  D^f),  GazzUh  {Smhedr.x..y 

supposed  by  Lightfoot  (  Works,  i.  2005)  to  hare 
been  situated  in  the  souUi-east  comer  of  one  of  the 
courts  near  the  Temple  building.     In  ppocaal  exi> 
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pedes,  hoirever,  it  seems  to  hare  met  in  the 
:«i>kDcectf  the  h^h-priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  3).  Forty 
T^ars  hfion  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
HuaitlT  while  the  Savioar  was  teaching  in  Pales- 
'ie,  the  atttkoB  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  removed 
<r4c  the  hall  Gazzith  to  a  somewhat  greater 
J4a£ce  from  the  t«mple  building,  although  still 
.1  Mt.  Moriah  {Abod.  Ztra  i.  Gem.  Babyl.  ad 
I'^R-Afr.  r.).  After  several  other  changes,  its 
vat  «3i  finally  established  at  Tibeiias  (Lightfoot, 
i1V«,  ii.  365). 

As  a  judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a 
• }  HM  ooQTt,  to  which  belonged  in  the  firet 
JUitiQoe  the  b-ial  of  a  tribe  fallen  into  idolatry, 
iJse  pr&phets,  and  the  high-priest  (Mishna,  San- 
fir,  i.j;  also  the  other  priests  (^Middoth,  v.). 
'•  a.  administrative  oooncil  it  determine!  other 
L.|».t3at  matteis.  Jesus  was  arraigned  before 
t  *  l*JT  as  a  false  prophet  (John  i\.  47),  and 
i  vr,  John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  as  teachers  of 
*"■'  and  deoeiTerB  of  the  people.  From  Acts  ix. 
•  t  iffeajs  that  the  Sanhedrim  <!xercised  a  d^'ee 
^  ^sthority  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  Ao- 
•^-h^  to  the  Jerusalon  Gemara  (quoted  by 
V  -HI,  lib.  ii.  c.  15,  11),  the  power  of  indicting 
^tai  punishment  was  taken  away  from  this 
t:  lad  forty  jeai-s  before  the  destruction  of  Jeni- 
««^u  With  this  agrees  the  answer  of  the  Jews 
ti-Paate  .John  xii.  31),  *♦  It  is  not  lawful  for  us 
••  pt  any  man  to  death."  Beyond  the  arrest, 
"  -',  ansl  condemnatioQ  of  one  convicted  of  vio- 
ara?  the  eoclenastical  law,  the  jurisdiction  of 
'•'  ■'OLiKdrim  at  the  time  oould  not  be  extended ; 
J>  ^iotinnation  and  execution  of  the  sentence  in 
2*ul  cases  belonged  to  the  Roman  procurator. 

f  «t«iiag  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56,  &c.)  is  only 

■  :pf«a«nt  exception,  for  .  it  was   either   a   tu- 

■  t  jWK  procedure,  or,  if  done  by  oi-der  of  the 
"A-'i-lnm,  was  an  illegal  assumption  of  power, 
-•  .^•^us  {Ani,  XX.  9,  §1)  expressly  declaiies  the 
•-'Taicn  of  the  Apostle  James  during  the  absence 
■"  I*  procorator  to  have  been  (Winer,  Jtealwh. 
••-/•^niedrium"). 

.  A  T^mud  also  mentions  a  lesser  Sanhedrim  of 

*''-7-tJkrw  members  in  every  city  in  Palestine  in 

'i^vere  not  less  than   120  householders;  but 

*'tlu;^  these  judicial  bodies  Josephus  is  entirely 

\>  kkding  woric  on  the  subject  is  Selden,  De 
-inif  H  ^raefectiuris  Juridicis  veterum  EbraC' 
■'  -.L.«'l.  1S50,  Amst.  1670,  4to.  It  exhibits 
"t  'z.-^  leanuDg,  but  introduces  much  irrelevant 
-*a*:.  snd  is  written  in  a  heavy  and  unattractive 
■■'*    The  UMoogiaphs  of  Vorstius  and  Witsius, 

''abed  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxv.  aie  able 
^.•^iioous.  The  same  volume  of  Ugolini  con- 
-i  **o  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Gemaras, 
":  with  the  Idiahna  on  the  Sanhedrim,  with 
'■ -^  any  be  compared  Duo  Tituli  Talrmtdici 
^■^^irim  H  Maocoth,  ed.  Jo.  Coch,  Amst.  1629, 
*'v»  aad  Uamonides,  De  Sanhedriis  et  Poenis, 
•y  H«cting.  Amst.  1695,  4to.  Hartmann,  Die 
i  ''^"«*a^  des  Alien  Testaments  mit  dem  Newm, 
^5=.b.  18.51,  8vo.,  is  wortiiy  of  consultation,  and 
/■  *  •■•'mpieaed  exhibition  of  the  subject,  Winer, 

•  "--aod  Kol,  ArchaeoUyjie,  [G.  D.  E.] 

PASSAN'NAH  (n3p3D  :    2«eew<{ie ;    Alex. 

*"**'8^'.  Senunna).  One  of  the  towns  in  the 
• .-  i^rict  of  Jodah,  named  in  Josh.  xv.  31  only. 

•  *  tNw  of  this  district  are  not  distributed  into 
*»^  ?wipg,  hke  those  of  the  highlands  or  the 
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Shefelah  ;  and  as  only  veiy  few  of  them  have  been 
yet  identified,  we  have  nothing  to  giude  us  to  the 
position  of  Sansannah.  It  can  hardly  have  had  any 
connexion  with  Kirjath-Sannaii  (Kirjath-Sepher, 
or  Debir),  which  was  probably  near  Hebron,  many 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  most  noithem  position 
possible  for  Sansannah.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  by  any  cxploivr,  ancient  or  modem. 
Gesenius  {Tnes.  962)  explains  the  name  to  mean 
**  palm  branch ;"  but  this  is  contnuiioted  by  Fiii-st 
{Hu^.  ii.  88),  who  derives  it  from  a  root  which 
signifies  "  writing."  The  two  propositions  are  pro- 
bably equally  wide  of  the  mark.  The  conjectui-e 
of  Schwarz  that  it  was  at  Simsim^  on  the  valley  of 
the  same  name,  is  less  feasible  tlian  usual. 

The  termination  of  the  name  is  singular  (oomp. 
Madmankafi). 

By  comparing  the  list  of  Jc»h.  xv.  26-32  with 
those  in  xix.  2-7  and  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Beth-mai'caboth  and  Hazar^susim,  or 
-susah,  occupy  in  the  two  last  the  place  of  Mad- 
mannah  and  Sansannah  respectively  in  the  first. 
In  like  manner  Shilhim  is  exchanged  for  Sharuhen 
and  Shaai-aim.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tliese 
changes  can  have  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  copy- 
ists solely,  but  equally  difficult  to  assign  any  otJier 
satisfactory  reason.  Prof.  Stanley  has  suggested 
that  Beth-marcaboth  and  Hazar-susim  ai-e  tokens 
of  the  trade  in  chariots  and  horses  which  arose  in 
Solomon's  time ;  but,  if  so,  how  comes  it  that  the 
new  names  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  old  ones  ?  [G.] 

BAPH(5)p:  2^<>;  Alex.  :gf<>^:  Soph).    One 

of  the  sons  of  the  giant  ('Pou^dl,  Arapha^  slain  by 
Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  in  the  battle  against  the 
Philistines  at  Gob  or  Gaza  (2  Sapi.  xxi.  18).  In 
1  Chr.  XX.  4  he  is  called  Sippai.  The  title  of  Ps. 
cxliii.  in  the  Peshito  Svriac  is,  "  Of  David :  when 
he  slew  Asaph  (Saph)  the  brother  of  G(ilyad 
(Goliath),  and  thanksgiving  for  that  he  had  con- 
quei-ed." 

SA'PHAT  (:ga^T:  om.  in  Vulg.).  She- 
PHATIAH  2  (1  Esd.  V.  9  ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  4). 

SAPHATI'AS  (2a4»aTraj:  iSapA(rfw5).  She- 
PHATIAH  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  8). 

SA'PHETH  (2o4>ut;  Alex.  :go4>wtf( :  Sapkuzi), 
Shepiiatiah  (1  Esd.  v.  33;  comp.  Ezr.  ii,  57). 

SA'PHIB  (TDB^,  I.  «.  Shaphir:  KoXmi  pul- 

chra,  but  in  Jerome's  Comment,  Sapfdr),  One  of 
the  villages  addi'essed  by  the  Prophet  Micah  (i.  11), 
but  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Ofwmast.  "Saphir")  it  is  described  as 
"  in  the  mountain  district  between  Eleutheropolis 
and  Ascalon."  In  this  direction  a  village  called 
es-Sarcafir  still  exists  (or  rather  three  of  that  name, 
two  with  affixes),  possibly  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  Saphir  (Rob.  B,  H.  ii.  34  note ;  Van 
de  Vdde,  Syr.  ^  Pal.  159).  Es8aw6fir  lies  seven 
or  eight  miles  to  the  K.E.  of  Ascalon,  and  about 
12  W.  of  Beit-Jihrin,  to  the  right  of  the  coasUroad 
from  Gaza.  Tobler  profers  a  village  called  Saber, 
close  to  Sdwdfir,  containing  a  copious  and  appai-ently 
very  ancient  well  (3tte  Wanderung,  47).  In  one  im- 
portant I'espect,  however,  the  position  of  neither  of 
these  agrees  with  the  notice  of  the  Onomasticon^ 
since  it  is  not  near  the  mountains,  but  on  the  open 
plain  of  the  Shefelah.  But  as  Bdt-Jibrin,  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis,  standi  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
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staad  how  aiiy  plnce  oould  be  westward  of  it  (t.  #. 
between  it  aiid  Ascalon),  and  yet  be  itself  in  the 
moantain  district,  unless  that  expression  may  refer 
to  places  which,  though  situated  in  the  plain,  were 
for  some  mson  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  the  mountains.  We  have  alxtadj  seen 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  with 
some  others.     [Keilau  ;  Ngzib,  &c.] 

Scfawarz,  though  aware  of  the  existence  of  So- 
tod  fir  (p.  116),  suggests  as  a  more  feasible  identifi- 
cation the  village  of  Safiriyeh,  a  couple  of  miles 
N.W.  of  Lydda  (136).  The  drawback  to  this  is, 
that  the  places  mentioned  by  Micah  appear,  as  feu*  as 
we  can  trace  them,  to  be  mostly  near  BeU-Jibriiit 
and  in  addition,  that  Safiriytk  is  in  clear  oontradic- 
tion  to  the  notice  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.      [G.] 

SAPPHI'BA  (2air^c(pi7 neither  "sapphire," 
from  a-dir^upoSf  or  **  beautiful,*'  from  the  Syriac 

K1^D(^).  The  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the  participator 
both  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punishment  (Acts  v. 
I-IO).  The  interval  of  three  hours  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  deaths,  Sapphira's  ignorance  of 
wliat  had  happened  to  her  husband,  and  the  pre- 
dictive language  of  St.  Peter  towards  her,  are  de- 
cisive evidences  as  to  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  whole  transaction.  The  history  of  Sapphire's 
death  thus  supplements  that  of  Ananias's,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  attributed  to  natural 
causes.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAPPHIRE  O^BD,  9cgaptr :  <r(£w^f^s :  bcjh 

phirua),  A  precious  stone,  apparently  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  see  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  where  the  God  of 
Israel  is  repi-esented  as  being  seen  in  vision  by 
Moses  and  the  Elders  with  "  a  paved  work  of  a 
Bogppbr  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in 
its  clearness"  (comp.  Ez.  i.  26).  The  sappir  wa» 
the  second  stone  in  the  second  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  18)  ;  it  was  ex- 
tremely precious  (Job  xxviii.  16) ;  it  was  one  of 
the  pi-ecious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ex.  xxviii.  13).  Notwithstanding  the  identity 
of  name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  irdw^ipos, 
and  sapphirua  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  the  AgyAthw  of  the  ancients 
was  not  our  gem  of  that  name,  vix.,  the  azure  or 
indigo-blue,  crystalline  variety  of  Corundum,  but 
our  Lapi84az}di  ( UJira-marine) ;  this  point  may 
be  regarded  as  established,  for  Pliny  {N,  H,  xxxvii. 
9)  thus  speaks  of  the  Sapphirua^  "  It  is  refulgent 
with  spots  of  gold,  of  an  azure  colour  sometimes, 
but  not  oflen  purple ;  the  best  kind  comes  from 
Media;  it  is  never  transparent,  and  is  not  well 
suited  for  engmving  upon  when  intersected  with 
hard  a7stalline  particles."  This  desciiption  an- 
swers exactly  to  the  chaiwjter  of  the  Lapis-lazuli ; 
the  *<  crystalline  particles"  of  Pliny  are  crystals  of 
iron  pyrites,  which  of^en  occur  with  this  mineral. 
It  is,  however,  not  so  certain  that  the  Sap^  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  identical  with  the  Lapis-laxuli ; 
for  the  Scriptural  requirements  demand  transpa- 
rency, great  value  and  good  material  for  the  en- 
graver's art,  all  of  which  combined  charactera  tiie 
Lapis-lazuli  does  not  possess  in  any  great  degree. 
Ml".  King  {^Antique  Gcma,  p.  44)  says  that  intagli 
and  aunei  of  Roman  times  are  frequent  inthe 
material,  but  rarely  any  works  of  much  merit. 
Again,  the  Sapptr  was  cei-tainly  pellucid, "  sane  apud 
Judaeos,"  says  Braun  (Ik  Vest,  Scu:.  p.  680,  ed. 
1680),  "  saphiros  pellucidas  notas  fuisse  manifestis- 
•imura  est.  adeo  etiam  ut  peBucidnm  illornm  phi- 
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losophis  dicatur  l^fiD*  Saphir."  Beckmaim  {HUt, 
of  Invent,  i.  472)  is  of  opinion  that  the  Siigpfkr  ot 
the  Hebrews  is  the  sanoe  as  the  Lapis-lazuli ;  Rosen- 
milller  and  Braun  ai^e  in  favour  of  its  being  oar 
sapphire  or  precious  Corundum.  We  are  indioed 
to  adopt  this  latter  opinion,  but  ore  unable  to  come 
to  any  satis&ctory  conclusion.  [W.  H.J 

BA'BA  (Sd^^a:  Sara),  1.  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham  (Heb.  zi.  11 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Raguel,  in  the  apocryphal 
history  of  Tobit.  As  tlie  story  goes,  die  had  beai 
married  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain  on 
the  wed(Ung  night  Sy  Asmodeus  the  evil  spirit,  wbo 
loved  her  ^Tob.  iii.  7).  The  breaking  of  the  ^ 
and  the  chasing  away  of  the  evil  spirit  by  the 
"  fishy  fume,"  when  Sara  was  married  to  Tobias, 
are  told  in  chap.  viii. 

SARABrAS(2afMi)3(af:  ^ar«6M»).  Sbebe- 
BiAU  (1  Esd.  ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

SA'RAH  (n^,  "princess:"  2(^^:  Sara-. 
originally  nb^/^Uipa:  SarcS),    1.  The  wife  of 

Abraham,  and  mother  of  Isaac 

Of  her  birth  and  parentage  we  have  no  certain 
aooonnt  in  Scripture.  Her  name  is  first  introduced 
in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  follows :  "  Abram  and  Kahor 
took  them  wives :  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was 
Sarai ;  and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife  was  Mil- 
cah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah 
and  the  father  of  Iscnh."  In  Gen.  xx.  1 2,  Abraham 
speaks  of  her  as  "  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  the 
same  fiither,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother."  'The  common  Jewish  tradition,  taken  for 
granted  by  Josephns  {^Ant,  i.e.  6,  §6^  and  by  St. 
Jerome  {Quaest.  ffebr.  ad  Oenesm,  vol.  iii.  p.  323, 
ed.  Ben.  1735),  is  that  Sarai  is  the  same  as  Iscah, 
the  dao^ter  of  Haran,  and  the  sister  of  Lot,  wbo 
is  called  Abraham's  **  brother"  in  Gen. xiv.  14, 16. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  Rebekah,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nahor,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac  the  s<»t 
of  Abraham,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that 
Abraham  was  the  youngest  brother,  so  that  his 
wife  might  not  improbably  be  younger  than  the 
wife  of  Nahor.  It  is  certainly  strange,  if  tlie  Au- 
dition be  true,  that  no  direct  mention  of  it  is  fbusd 
in  Gen.  xi.  29.  But  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself; 
it  supplies  the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  mother 
of  the  chosen  race,  the  omission  of  which  in  such  a 
passage  is  most  uidikely ;  and  there  is  no  other  to 
set  against  it. 

The  change  of  her  name  from  **  Sarai "  to  "  Sa- 
rah "  was  made  at  the  same  time  that  Abram's 
name  was  changed  to  Abraham,  on  the  astabli^ 
ment  of  the  covenant  of  circumdsion  between  him 
and  God.  That  the  name  **  Sai-ah  "  signifies  **  prio- 
oess"  is  univeiiBally  acknowledged.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  "  Sarai "  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  older  interpretera  (as,  for  example,  St.  Jerome 
in  Quaest,  Hf^,^  and  those  who  follow  him)  sup- 
pose it  to  mean  "  my  princess ;"  and  explain  the 
change  from  Sarai  to  Sarah,  as  signifying  that  she 
was  no  longer  the  queen  of  one  fimily,  but  the 
royal  ancestress  of  '*  all  families  iii  the  earth."  Th^ 
also  suppose  that  the  addition  of  the  letter  n,  as 
taken  from  the  sacred  Tetragrammaton  Jehovah,  to 
the  names  of  Abram  and  Sarai,  mystically  signified 
their  being  received  into  covenant  with  the  Lord. 
Among  modem  Hebraists  there  is  great  diversity  ot' 
interpretation.  One  opinion,  keeping  to  the  satoe 
genei^  derivation  as  that  refrrred  to  above,  ezpiains 
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•Sua! "  as  «•  noble,"  "  nobility/'  &c.,  an  ezplana- 
\m  vhich,  eren  more  than  the  other,  labours  under 
Lr  ob^ctim  of  giving  little  force  to  the  change. 
AD^Ler  t^Noion  supposes  Sarai  to  be  a  contracted 

kn  fit  mb  {Sirdydh),  and  to  signify  **  Jehovah 

•  rilztJ*  Bat  this  gives  no  force  whatever  to  the 
'^^^  ud  besides  introduces  the  same  name  Jah 
£'0  a  {sops'  name  too  early  in  the  history.  A 
:ir-i  fi^vingEwald)  derives  it  from  7Vi^,  a  root 

«Lxli  is  foond  in  Gen.  zxxii.  28,  Hos.  zii.  4,  in  the 

«£«  of  **  to  ^ht,"  and  explains  it  as  "  oonten- 

iMK^"  (OreiisScktig).      This  last    seems    to   be 

'^jmologicaJly  the  most  probable,  and  differs  from 

(-'<«  ethers  in  giving  great  force  and  dignity  to  the 

.i2f«  of  niDe.  (See  Ges.  Thea.  vol.  iii.  p.  13386.) 

tier  bisfavy  is,  of  course,  that  of  Abraham.    She 

i-i^  vith  faiim  from  Ur  to  Haran,  from  Haran  to 

riasiB.  sad  accompanied  him  in  all  the  wanderings 

«^  ^  li&    Her  oidy  independent  action  is  the  de- 

r-^  that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast  out, 

-*:  fnm  all  rivalry  with  her  and  Isaac  ;  a  demand, 

*~9>»bGaIly  applied  in  Gal.  iv.  22>31,  to  the  dis- 

K3(TiD«Bt  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  New.     The 

w-^,  in  which  she  plays  the  most   important 

:  Lt  ib  the  history,  ai-e  the  times  when  Abraham 

«>  ^jooniing,   first   in  Egypt,  then  in   Gerar, 

'::>vb«re  Sarah  shared  his  deceit,  towards  Pha- 

««  ind  towards   Abimelech.      On  the  first  oc- 

e^-Q,  about  the  middle  of  her  life,  her  personal 

-atT  »  dwelt  upon  as  its  cause  (Gen.  xii.  11-15) ; 

'  'J^i  MNond,  just  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  at  a 

'  ~  -  Tbsi  £he  was  old  (thirty-seven  years  before  her 

«^a ,  but  when  her  vigour  had  been  miracu- 

vr  restored,  the  same  cause  is  alluded  to,  as 

t  pfAsed  by  Abraham,   but  not  nctoally    stated 

'-^  ^-11).    In  both  cases,  especially  the  last,  the 

''rhfihetsK  of  the  history  is  seen  in  tlie  unfavour- 

'  s  oi&trast,  in  which  the  conduct  both  of  Abra- 

■  -'^  kA  i^arah  stands  to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Abime- 

*-   i)i}«  died  at  Hebron  at  the  age  of  127  yean, 

-*  T'v%  bdan  her  husband,  and  was  buried  by  him 

i-jK  cave  of  Machpelah.     Her  burial  place,  pur- 

'  t^  vi  Cphron  the  Hittite,  was  tlie  only  posses- 

'.  f  Alnaham  in  the  land  of  promise ;  it  has  re- 

i-  >fi,  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians, 

^:  H^bammedans  alike,  to  the  present  day ;  and  in 

'  '^*  '^  ahrine  of  Saiali "  is  pointed  out  opposite  to 

*jc  of  Abraham,  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Kebekah 

-^  ^  «ae  side,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  on  the 

'  T  .See  Stanlei^a  Led,  on  Jewish  Church,  app. 

.:-T  chaiader,  like  that  of  Abraham,  is  no  ideal 

'  y-  of  esceUenoe,  but  one  thoroughly  natural,  in« 

•  to  tkst  of  her  husband,  and  truly  feminine, 

''    ia  its  eneUences  and  its  defects.    She  is  the 

'  -^'*T,  em  more  than  the  wife.    Her  natui-al 

'VHy  aSection  is  seen  in  her  touchinj^  desii-e 

■  '.*'.Mim,  even  from  her  bondmaid,  and  in  her 
'-'  -pnag  jeakMisy  of  that  bondmaid,  when  she 

i:^  a  mother;  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  son 
—fc.aad  in  the  jealousy  which  resented  the  slightest 

-A  to  lum,  sad  firfaade  Ishmael  to  share  his  son. 
-  -  It  msin  her  cmel  to  others  as  well  as  tender 
^  -MT  own*  and  is  remarkably  contrasted  with  the 
•'^^^  of  Batoral  feeling  on  the  part  of  Abraham 

'  xxf  s  csBBMBi  in  the  last  case  (Gen.  xxi.  12). 
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*  S<«e  Oe  liipiiaiMii  remark  on  Isaac's  marriage  (Gen. 

J^  r\  •*!««£  was  eomfortcd  Hfler  his  mother's  death/' 

■^  ^  « ie«lah  trMlUon,  based  apparently  on  the 

^*B^  if  tosh'*  death  almost  Immediately  after  tho 


To  the  same  character  belong  her  ironical  laughter 
at  the  promise  of  a  child,  long  desii^,  but  now 
beyond  all  hope;  her  trembling  denial  of  that 
laughter,  and  her  change  of  it  to  the  laughter  of 
thankful  joy,  which  she  commemorated  in  the  name 
of  Isaac.  It  is  a  character  deeply  and  truly  affec- 
tionate, but  impulsive,  jealous,  and  imperious  in 
itB  affection.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  as  a 
type  of  conjugal  obedience  in  1  Pet.  iii.  6,  and  as 
one  of  the  t]rpes  of  fiiith  in  Heb.  li.  11 .      [A.  B.] 

2.  (rnb' :  XdfM :  Sara),  Seoah  the  daughter 
of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 

6ABA'I(nb:   ^dpa:  Sarcg),    The  original 

name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  It  is  always 
used  in  the  history  from  Gen.  xi.  29  to  xvii.  15, 
when  it  was  chang^l  to  Sanih  at  the  same  time  that 
her  husband's  name  from  Abram  became  Abraham, 
and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  more  distinctly  foretold. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  appeai-s  to  be,  as  Ewald 
has  suf^ested,  **  contentious."     [Sarah.] 

SABAI'AS  {:Zapaias :  om.  in  Vulg.).  1.  Se- 
RAIAH  the  high-priest  (1  Esd.  v.  5). 

2.  {*A^apcdas ;  Alex,  ^apalas :  AzariaSf  Aza- 
reus.)  Seraiau  the  fiither  of  Ezra  (I  Esd.  viii.  1 ; 
2  Ksd.  i.  1). 

SAB' AMEL  {Xapofi^w ;  Alex.  Sopo^c A ;  other 
MSS.  *A<rapafi4K :  Asaramel).  The  name  of  the 
place  in  which  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held 
at  which  the  high-priesthood  was  conferred  upon 
Simon  Maocabeeus  ( 1  Mac.  xiv.  28).  The  fact  ih&i 
the  name  is  found  only  in  this  passage  has  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  it  is  an  imperfect  version  of  a 
woixl  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  from  whidi 
the  present  Greek  text  of  the  Maccabees  Is  a  trans- 
lation. Some  (as  Castellio)  have  treated  it  as  a 
corruption  of  Jerusalem  :  but  this  is  inadmissible, 
since  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  well-known  a  name 
should  be  corrupted.  The  other  conjectures  are 
enumerated  by  Grimm  in  the  Kurzgef.  exegctisches 
HancRf.  on  the  passage.  A  few  only  need  be  named 
here,  but  none  seem  perfectly  satisfactory.  All 
appear  to  adopt  the  reading  Asaramel.  1.  Ha^ 
hatsar  Millo,  '*  the  court  of  Millo,"  Millo  being 
not  improbably  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  [vol,  ii. 
367  a].  This  is  the  conjecture  of  Grot! us,  and 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenuity.^  2.  Hahatsar 
Am  Elf  "the  court  of  the  people  of  God,  that 
is,  the  great  court  of  the  Temple.*'  This  is  due 
to  Ewald  {GesQk,  iv.  387),  who  compares  with 
it  the  well-known  Sarbeth  ScAanai  El,  given  by 
Eusebius  as  the  title  of  the  Maccabaean  history. 
[See  Maccabees,  vol.  ii.  173  a.]  3.  Hasshaaar  Am 
El,  "the  gate  of  the  people  of  God"  adopted  by 
Winer  {RecUvab.),  4.  Hasaar  Am  El,  *'  prince  of 
the  people  of  God,"  as  if  not  the  name  of  a  place, 
but  the  title  of  Simon,  the  "  in  "  having  been  in- 
serted by  puzzled  copyists.  This  is  adopted  by 
Grimm  himsel£  It  has  in  its  favour  the  fact  that 
without  it  Simon  ia  here  styled  high-priest  only, 
and  his  second  title,  "  captain  and  governor  of  the 
Jews  and  priests  "  (ver.  47),  is  then  omitted  in  the 
solemn  official  recora— 'the  very  place  where  it  ought 
to  be  found.  It  also  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  Peshito-Syriac  version,  which  certainly  omits  the 
title  of"  high-priest,"  but  inserU  /a66a  de  Israel, 

sacritlce  of  Isaac,  that  the  shock  of  It  killed  her.  and  that 
Abraham  found  her  dead  on  his  return  from  Horloh. 
k  Junius  and  Trsmelllos  render  It  by  in  atrio  mimi- 

twnit. 

4  D  2 
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**  leader  of  Israel."   None  of  these  explanations,  how- 
ever, ain  be  regarded  as  entirely  &atis&ctory.    [G.] 

BA'nAPli\Vfi^:  :Zapd4»:  Imxndens).  Men- 
tioned in  1  Chr.  iv.  22  among  the  descendants  of 
Shelah  the  sou  of  Jadah.  Borrington  {GeneoU, 
i.  179)  makes  Saraph  a  deticendant  of  Joicim,  whom 
he  regards  as  the  thiixi  son  of  Shelah.  In  the 
Targum  of  K.  Joseph,  Joa»h  and  Saraph  are  iden- 
tiHed   with  Mahlon  and  ChiLion,   *'  who   married 

(6ya)in  Moab/* 

SARGHE'DONUS  {iaxtp^oySs,  ^x*P^^' 
Archedonassar,  AchetKMsar,  Sarcedonasaar)^  a  col- 
lateral fonn  of  the  name  F.sar-haddon  [Esar-had- 
DonJ.  occurring  Tob.  i.  21.  The  fonn  in  A.  V.  for 
Sacherdonus  appeai-s  to  be  an  overeight.  [B.  F.  VV.] 

SARDE'US(Z€paA(aT;  Alex.  Zap8aM>y :  7^- 
bedias).    Aziz  A  (1  KmI.  ix.  28  ;  oomp.  Elzr.  x.  27). 

SARDINE,  SARDIUS  (DllC,  odem :  <rd(p. 
Jitoy:  sardiits)  is,  according  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus  {Bell.  Jnd.  r.  5,  §7)  the  conect  render- 
ing of  the  Heb.  terra,  which  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii. 
17 ;  xxxix.  10,  as  the  name  of  the  stone  which 
occupied  the  first  place  in  the  fii-st  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate ;  it  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that  Josephua  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  him- 
self, for  in  the  Antiq.  iii.  7,  §5,  he  says  that  the 
sardonyx  wai  the  firbt  stone  in  the  breastplate ;  still 
as  this  latter  named  mineral  is  merely  another 
variety  of  agate,  to  which  also  the  sard  or  saixlius 
belongs,  there  is  no  very  great  disci-epancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  Sdem  is 
mentioned  by  Ezek.  (xxviii.  13)  as  one  of  the  onia- 
ments  of  the  king  of  Tyre.  In  Rev.  iv.  3,  St.  John 
declai-es  that  he  whom  he  saw  fitting  on  the 
heavenly  throne  "was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper 
and  a  sardine  stone."  The  sicth  foundation  of  the 
wall  of  the  heavenly  Jenissilem  was  a  sardiits  (Rev, 
xxi.  20).  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  either 
the  sai-d  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  denoted  by 
Mem.  The  authority  of  Josephus  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  high-priest's  breastplate  is  of  the  gi-eatest 
value,  for  as  Braun  (De  Vest.  Sac.  Heh.  p.  635)  has 
reniaiked,  Josephus  was  not  only  a  Jew  but  a  priest, 
who  might  have  seen  the  bi^eastplate  with  the  whole 
sacerdotal  vestmenU  a  hundred  times,  since  in  his 
time  the  Temple  wa»  standing ;  the  Vulgate  agrees 
with  his  nomenclature ;  in  Jerome  s  time  the  breast- 
plate was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord ;  hence  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged  that 
this  agreement  of  the  two  is  of  great  weight. 

The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety  of  agate, 
has  long  been  a  favourite  stone  for  the  engiave»-*s 
w-t;  "on  this  stone,"  says  Mr.  King  {Antique 
Gems,  p.  5),  "  all  the  finest  works  of  the  most 
celebintied  aitists  are  to  he  ^ound  ;  and  this  not 
without  good  cause,  such  is  its  toughness,  fiicility 
of  working,  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  high  polish 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  which  Pliny  states 
that  it  retains  longer  than  any  other  gem."  Sards 
differ  in  colour;  there  is  a  bright  i-ed  variety  which, 
in  Pliny's  time,  was  the  most  esteemed,  and,  per- 
haps, the  Heb.  ddem,  from  a  root  which  means  "  to 
be  red,"  points  to  this  kind ;.  there  is  also  a  paler  or 
honey-coloui^  variety;  but  in  all  sards  there  is 
always  a  shade  of  yellow  mingling  with  the  red 
(see  King's  Ant.  Gems,  p.  ♦>).  The  sardius,  ac- 
coixling  to  Pliny  {N.  H.  xxxvii.  7),  derived  its 
name  from  Sanlis  in  I^ydia,  where  it  was  fii-st 
found  ;  Babylonian  specimens,  however,  were  the 
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most  esteemed.  The  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Mowa, 
could  easily  have  obtained  their  sai-d  stones  frtan 
Arabia,  in  which  country  they  were  at  the  time  the 
breastplate  was  made ;  other  precious  stones  not  ac- 
quirable during  their  wanderings,  may  have  been 
brought  with  them  from  the  land  of  their  bondage 
when  "  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians."        [W.  H.j 

SAR'DiIb  ( 2^ctf  j .    A  city  situated  about  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  river  Hennus,  just  below 
the  iTWge  of  Tmolus  {Bo9  Dagh),  on  a  spur  of 
which  its  acix>polis  was  built*     it  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Lydia.     After  it*  ctrnqueA 
by  Cyms,  the  Peraians  always  kept  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  on  account  of  its  natural  strength,  whidi 
induced  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  surren- 
dered to  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  battle  of  the  Gni- 
nicus,  similarly  to  occupy  it,     Sardis  was  in  veiT 
eaily  times,  both  from  the  exti^emely  fertile  cha- 
racter of  the  neighbouring  region,  and  from  its 
convenient  position,  a  commereial  mart  of  import- 
ance.    Chestnuts  were  firat  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  pi-ocured  them  the  name  of  fidKaw 
"XapiiapoL  The  ai-t  of  dyeing  wool  is  said  by  Piinr 
to  have  been  invented  there ;  and  at  any  rate,  Sardis 
was  the  entrepot  of  the  dyed  woollen  manufiirturas, 
of  which  Phrygia  with  its  vast  flocks  (iroXinrfM^ft- 
rurdni,  He»oti.  v.  49)  funiished  the  raw  material. 
Hence  we  hear  of  the  ^oiyuelHts  2cif>8iarai.  sod 
Sappho  speaks  of  the   iro(icfXo.T  fidtrOXjis  AiAtm 
KoKhy  ipyoy^  which  was  perhaps  something  Hkc 
the  modem  Turkish  carpets.     Some  of  the  woollen 
manufactures,  of  a  peculiarly   fine  texture,  were 
called  if^tXorairtSef.     The  hall,  through  which  the 
king  of  Persia  p<\ss«d  from  his  state  apartments  to 
the  gate  where  he  mounted  on  his  horse,  was  laid 
with  th&«e,  and  no  foot  but  that  of  the  monardi 
was  alloweil  to  tread  on  them.     In  the  description 
given  of  the  habits  of  a  young  Cyprian  exquisite  of 
great  wealth,  he  is  represented  a.s  reposing  npon  » 
bed  of  which  the  feet  were  silveri  and  upon  whidi 
these  ^i\0Tdiri9ts  ^apHuxycU  were  laid  as  a  mattiai^. 
Saixiis  too  was  the  place  whei-e  the  metal  eledrvm 
was  pi-ocured  (Soph.  Antig.   1037);   and  it  wa» 
thither  that  the  Spartans  sent  in  tfie  6th  century 
B.C.  to  purchase  gold  for  the  purpose  of  gilding  the 
face  of  the  Apollo  at  Amyclae.     This  wns  prohably 
furnished  by  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  FVictolus, « 
brook  which  came  from  Tmolus,  and  rau  throngH 
the  agora  of  Sardis  by  the  side  of  the  great  tempte 
of  Cybebe.    But  though  its  gold-washings  may  ha^e 
been  celebrated  in  early  times,  the  greatness  of  Sardis 
in  its  best  days  was  much  more  due  to  its  general 
commercial  importance  and  its  convenience  as  sn 
entrepot.     This  seems  to  follow  firom  the  state- 
ment, that  not  only  silver  and  gold  coins  were 
there  first  minted,  but  there  also  the  class  of  Kir 
miKot    (stationary   traders  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  tycvopoi,  or  travelling  merchants)  first 
arose.     It  was  also,  at  any  rate  between  the  £ill  of 
the   Lydian   and  that  of  the   Persian  dynasty,  % 
slave-mart. 

Sardis  recovered  the  privilege  of  mnnidpal  p»- 
vemment  (and,  as  was  allied  several  centuries 
afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanctuary)  upon  its  sur- 
render to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  fortones  Iw 
the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very  obscure,  h 
chans^ed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  contents 
betweon  the  dynasties  which  arose  after  the  d«th 
of  Alexander.  In  the  year  214  B.C.,  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
besi^;ed  his  cousin  Achaeiis  in  it  for  twoyeaw  before 
succecfiing,  as  he  at  last  did  through  treachery,  ii> 
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of  the  Ionic  he  had  seen  in  penectum  01  aeiigu  ana 
eieculion."  On  the  iioitli  >ids  of  the  avropolb, 
o.-erlookiiig  the  valley  of  the  He.■nlu^  u  a  tbestie 
near  4l>0  llwC  in  diauieler,  attached  to  n  skidiuui  ol 
about  two.  1'hiB  piobahl]'  was  elected  alter  the 
r»1on>ti«i  of  Said  s  b;  Aletander.  Id  lliealtai'k 
of  Sanlii  by  Ai>tiD.:hu>,  dex^i-ibed  bv  I'olyhiut  (vii. 
13.18J,  it  constituted  one  of  the 'chief  punts  on 
which.  oAtr  enteniig  the  city,  llie  asaaultitig  tbice 


'*L  The  temple  ticlun^  to  the  em  ot  the 
ir™!'-  ™d  i»  nesrly  contempomneous 
lan)4e  of  Zeoa  PanhElleni^u  iu  Aeginn, 
•^Rert  m  fwnaa.  'J'o  the  ume  date  may 
"d  the  "  ValleY  of  S«eri!>"  '7\iiKii  il" 
pl™  iiT  gi«ini  the  fame  of  which  I'oly- 
aaTtani  tu  rival  t^  the  so-callni  ZiUhik 

>dnn  naine  of  the  ruins  at  Sardis  is  Sert- 


".  tU  but  eT^wwenl  in  Slimmer  lime.  The 
■'^a  Hanus;,  in  the  iieiiiliboui'hood  of  the 
-Vi»(en  &u  and  GO  yaiJ.  wide,  and  nearly 
'^  but  Its  waters  nie  turbid  and  diEiiIice- 
M  >-t  BDt  only  aroideJ  as  unlit  for  diiuking, 
"'  'Iw  i«al  rtputatioii  of  generating  the  feve 
iii«ieoiuKeot'tl»  neiiibbuuriiig  plaius. 
"*  Kan  of  the  emperor  Tiberiiu,  Siu-dis  wn 


nolalfd  by  an  earthquake,  together  wiih  eleve 
Kuiebiue  Mys  twelve,  other  import»it  dti 
<iu.  The  whole  lace  of  the  cnuntlf  is  said  Iu 
en  changed  by  this  cont-uluDn.  In  Ihp  ea 
irdis  the  calamity  vtm  indemed  by  ■  |iea1ili 
rer  which  followed  ;  and  so  nuidl  coni|Kis.ioil 
couwquence  eicited  lor  the  city  at  Itiane,  tin 
ibiite  was  remitted  fDr  live  yean,  and  it  rec 


re  found  amon),-  Ihv  comi>i*tila» 


Macwliininn  war,  but  their  well-ivatere-1  country, 
Uieir  climate,  mi  the  lichnesa  of  the  iKi,i;hliuuring 

maiiufiujtmoi  and  tile  cwunierw  of  the  eiiiljr  times. 
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conventus  jwidicua  witli  Philadelphia,  with  the 
Cadueni,  a  Macedonian  colony  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  fiome  settlements  of  the  <rfd  Maeonian  popular 
tion,  and  a  few  other  towns  of  less  note.  These 
Maeonians  still  continued  to  call  Sardis  by  its  ancient 
name  Hyd^,  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Omphale. 

The  only  passa.se  in  which  Sardis  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  is  Rev.  iii.  1-6.  There  is  notlung 
in  it  which  appears  to  have  any  special  reference 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Uie  city,  or  to  any- 
thing else  than  the  moral  and  spiiitual  condition  of 
the  Chiistian  community  existing  there.  This  latter 
was  probably,  in  its  secular  relations,  pretty  nearly 
identical  with  that  at  Philadelphia. 

(Athenaeus  ii.  p.  48,  vi.  p.  231,  zii.  p.  514, 
540  ;  Arrian,  i.  17  ;  Pliny,  N,  H.  v.  29,  xv.  23 ; 
Stephanns  Byz.  v.  *'T8i| ;  Pausanias,  iii.  9,  5 ; 
Diodorus  Sic.  xx.  107 ;  Scholiast,  Aristoph.  Pac, 
1174;  Boeckh,  Inscriptiones  Oraecaef  Nos.  3451- 
8472;  Herodotus,  i.  69,  94,  iii.  48,  viii.  105; 
Stmbo,  xiii.  §5 ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  ii.  47,  iii.  63,  iv.  55 ; 
Cockei-ell,  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor ,  p.  343 ;  Aruudell, 
Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  pp.  26-28;  Tchi- 
hatcheff,  Asie  Minettre,  pp.  232-242.)     [J.  W.  B.] 

SAS'DITES,  THE  OTIDH:  6  2ope5f:  So- 

reditae).  The  descendants  of  Seized  the  son  of  Zebulon 
(Num.  xxvi.  26). 

SARDONYX  (<rap8«(w( :  sardonyx)  is  men- 
tioned in  the  N,  T.  once  only,  viz.,  in  Kev.  xxi.  20, 
as  the  stone  which  garnished  the  fifth  foundation  of 
the  wall  of  the  heaveuly  Jerusalem.  **  By  sardonyx,'* 
says  Pliny  {N.  If.  xxxvii.  6),  who  describes  several 
varieties,  "was  formerly  understood,  ax  its  name 
implies,  a  sard  witli  a  white  ground  beneath  it, 
like  the  flesh  under  the  finger-nail."  The  sardonyx 
consists  of  "a  white  opaque  layer,  superimposed 
upon  a  red  transparent  stmtum  of  the  ti-ue  i-ed 
sai-d  "  (^Antique  GernSj  p.  9) ;  it  is,  like  the  sard, 
merely  a  vaiiety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently  em- 
ployed by  engravers  for  the  purposes  of  a  signet- 
ring.  [W.  H.] 

SABE'A  (Sarea).  One  of  the  five  scribes  **  ready 
to  write  swiflly  *'  whom  Esdras  was  commanded  to 
take  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

8AKEFTA  (:g<£p€irro:  Sarepta:  Syriac,  Tfeir- 
path).  The  Greek  foim  of  the  name  which  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  tbe  0.  T.  appears  as  Zarephath. 
The  place  is  designated  by  the  same  formula  on  its 
single  occurrence  in  tlic  N.  T.  (Luke  iv.  26)  that 
it  is  when  fii-st  mentioned  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
1  K.  xvii.  9,  "  Sarepta  of  Sidooia."  [G.] 

SAB'GON  (t^Jlp:  'Apm:  Sargon)  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  name  is 
i^ead  in  the  native  inscriptions  as  Sai^na,  while  a 
town  which  he  built  and  called  after  himself  (now 
Khorsabad)  was  known  as  Sargh^n  to  the  Arabian 
geogmphers.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  once 
in  Scriptui-e  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  then  not  in  an  historical 
book,  whidi  formerly  led  historians  and  ciitics  to 
suspect  that  he  was  not  I'eally  a  king  distinct  from 
thoae  mentioned  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  but  rather 
oue  of  those  kings  under  another  name.  Vitringa, 
Oflerhaus,  Eichhom,  and  Hupfeld  identified  him 
with  Shalmaneser;  Grotius,  Lowth,  and  Keil  witli 
Sennacherib;  Perizonius,  Kalinsky,  and  Michaelis 


*  There  Is  a  peculiarity  of  pbraseology  In  a  K.  zvill. 
9, 10,  which  perhaps  indicates  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  that  Shalmaneser  was  not  the  actual  captor. 


SABGON 

with  Esarhaddon.  All  thesie  conjectures  are  now 
shown  to  be  wtxmg  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptioiu, 
which  prove  Sargon  to  have  been  diatinct  aod 
different  from  the  several  monarchs  named,  and  tix 
his  place  in  the  list — ^where  it  had  been  already  as- 
signed  by  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Wioa 
— between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacheiib.  He  ww 
certainly  Sennacherib's  father,  and  there  is  no  rea»)n 
to  doubt  that  he  was  his  immediate  predecesEor. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  A8S3rria,  as  we  gathet 
fix>m  his  annals,  in  the  same  year  that  Merodad> 
Baladan  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  whidi, 
according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was  B.C.  7i21.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  usurper,  and  not  of  roral 
birth,  for  in  his  inscriptions  he  cai^efully  avoids  all 
mention  of  his  fiither.  It  has  been  cwjectured  that 
he  took  advantage  of  Shalmaneser's  absence  at  th« 
protiticted  siege  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  5)  to  efAt 
a  revolution  at  the  seat  of  government,  by  whiiji 
that  king  was  deposed,  and  he  himself  substituted 
in  his  room.  [Shalmaneser.]  It  is  remarkabk 
that  Sargon  claims  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  whicli 
the  narrative  in  IGngs  appears  to  assign  to  hie 
predecessor.  He  places  the  event  in  his  txvft  year, 
before  any  of  his  other  expeditions.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, he  is  the  "Icing  of  Assyria**  intended  in  2  K. 
xvii.  6  and  xviii.  11,  who  is  not  said  to  be  Shal- 
maneser, though  we  might  naturally  suppose  so  from 
no  other  name  being  mentioned.*  Or  perhaps  fae 
claimed  the  conquest  as  his  own,  though  Shalmaoesn- 
really  accomplished  it,  because  the  capture  of  tl;c 
f:Mj  occurred  after  he  had  been  acknowledged  king 
in  the  Assyrian  capital.  At  any  rate,  to  him  bdongs 
the  settlement  of  the  Samaritans  (27,280  faroiii<^ 
according  to  his  own  statement)  in  Halah,  and  od 
the  Habor  {Khabour),  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  (at 
a  later  period  probably)  in  the  dties  of  the  Mede& 
Saigon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  suooessf.il 
warrior.  In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of 
fifteen  years  (from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  706),  be  gite 
an  account  of  his  wai'like  expeditions  against  Babr- 
lonia  and  Suftiana  on  the  south,  Media  on  the  nst, 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia  towards  the  north,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  towards  the  west  aod 
the  south-west.  In  Babylonia  he  deposed  Meitxiach* 
Baladan,  and  established  a  viceroy;  iu  Media  he 
built  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  with 
captives  from  other  quarters ;  in  Aimenia  and  the 
neighbouring  oouatries  he  gained  many  victoria; 
while  in  the  fiu-  west  he  reduced  PhUistia»  penetrateri 
deep  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  forced  EgJ]^ 
to  submit  to  his  arms  and  consent  to  the  payroect 
of  a  tribute.  In  this  last  direction  he  seems  to 
have  waged  three  wars — one  in  his  second  year 
(b.c.  720),  for  the  possession  of  Gaza ;  another  ia 
his  sixth  year  (b.c.  715),  when  £g3rpt  itself  was 
the  object  of  attack ;  and  a  third  in  his  ninth  (b.C 
712),  when  the  spednl  subject  of  contention  was 
Ashdod,  which  Sai^n  took  by  one  of  his  generak 
This  is  the  event  which  causes  the  mention-  of  Sar^ 
gon's  name  in  Scripture.  Isaiah  was  instructed  at 
the  time  of  this  expedition  to  "  put  of!'  his  shoe,  and 
go  naked  and  barefoot,"  for  a  sign  that  **  the  kinc 
of  Assyria  should  lend  away  the  Egyptians  pri- 
soners, and  the  Ethiopians  captives,  young  and  old, 
naked  and  bai-efoot,  to  the  shame  of  Egypt"  (1$. 
XX.  2-4).  We  may  gather  from  this,  either  that 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  formed  part  of  the  gaii> 

"  In  the  fourth  yearof  Hezetdoh,"  be  says,  **  Sbalmaiirser 
king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  Samaria  and  bestegcd  it: 
and  at  the  end  of  throe  yean,  thst  took  tt.** 


8ABID 

M  of  AsUod  luod  were  ctptared  with  the  city, 
cr  tkt  the  attach  on  the  Pbilittine  town  was  ao 
frmpraJed  br  an  inTasion  of  Egypt  itwlf,  whidi 
«a»  iliastroua  to  the  Kgjrptiaas.  Hie  year  of  the 
ittKk.  bdof  B.C.  712,  would  fiili  into  the  reign 
tithe  fint  Ethiopian  king,  Sabaco  I.,  who  probably 
mcqaered  Egypt  in  B.C.  714  (Rawlinsooa  IferO' 
'^<*.  i.  :)86,'note  7,  2nd  ed.),  and  it  it  in  agree- 
wai  with  this  Sargon  spealEs  of  Egypt  as  being  at 
tiij  time  sabject  to  Mero&  Besides  these  expe- 
i'tHm  of  Sargon,  his  monuments  mention  that  he 
^k  Tm,  ind  received  tribnte  from  the  Greeks  of 
'jjim,  against  whom  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
int  be  CMtdocted  an  attack  in  person.^ 

It  is  Dot  as  a  warrior  only  that  Sargon  deserves 
^Koai  mention  among  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  was 
i.^  the  builder  of  useful  worlu  and  of  one  of  the 
iT'^t  magnifioent  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  He 
•>.i\»  tkit  he  thoroughly  repaired  the  walls  of 
Na«Tih,  which  he  seems  to  have  elevated  fixKn  a 
;''gfiBdaI  dty  of  some  importance  to  the  fiist  posi- 
ti«  in  the  onpire;  and  adds  fuither,  that  in  its 
L-^boathood  be  constructed  the  palnoe  and  town 
« 1  Hi  be  made  his  principal  residence.  This  was 
"»  aty  DOW  known  as  "  the  French  Nineveh/*  or 
"  K1:i>r»fa«l,'*  from  which  the  valuable  series  of 
.V^viias  mvauments  at  present  in  the  Louvre  is 
•-nT«d  almost  entirely.  Traces  of  Sai-gon's  buildings 
•^^T?  bem  found  also  at  NimrQd  and  Koyuujik ;  and 
i-  y  time  b  marked  by  a  considei-able  advance  in  the 
«^al  and  ornamental  aits,  which  seem  to  have 
^•ntftl  by  the  connexion  which  he  established  be- 
^«n  Atoyna  and  Egypt.  He  probably  reigned 
f  vi»«  years,  from  ji.C.  721  to  B.C.  702,  when 
*«  ie^  the  throne  to^  his  son,  the  celebrated  Sen- 
^-brjb.  [G.  R.] 

SA'RID  (yi^ :  'lUreJerywXa*,  Sc88o^k  ;  Alex. 

iifM,  ImpiM :  Sarid).  A  chief  Umdmark  of  the 
^.TAury  <^  Zdmlun,  apparently  the  pivot  of  the 
«Hcn  and  southern  botmdaries  (Josh.  xix.  10, 12). 
:*u  uat  can  be  gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it 
V  \»  the  west  of  Chisloth-Tabor.    It  was  unknown 

La<<^lus  and  Jotmie,  and  no  trace  of  it  seems  to 
'4Tr  b«eB  found  by  any  traveller  since  their  day 

-<«.•*  Sari  th"). 

T->t  aadent  Syiiac  vei^sion,  in  each  case,  rends 
^  ^\  This  maj  be  only  from  the  intei-changr, 
«  t  n>ea)t  in  this  version,  of  R  and  D.  At  any 
■  '^  the  Ashdod  of  the  Philistines  cannot  be  in- 
t^W.  [G.] 

^A'ROy  (r^r  2ap«ya ;  in  some  MSS.  eurtra- 
'^f^  L  e.  |VV71 :  Samna).  The  disftrict  in  which 

^ki  stood  (Acts  ix.  35  only);  the  Sharon  of 
' '  '^>  T.  The  absence  of  the  article  from  Lydda, 
"'^  its  pTcacooe  before  Sni-on,  is  noticeable,  and 
>  '«?  that  the  name  denotes  a  district — as  in 
Tu*  ^hefelah,'•  and  incur  own  "The  Weald," 

'« Downs.*'  [G.] 

^AROTHIE  ("Xa^l ;  Alex.  'Xapt0eU :  Ca- 
"•f^..    "The  sons  of  Ssuttthie"  are  among  the 

*  *^  the  ttrrants  of  Solomon  who  returned  with 
;    ^>«hei,  according  to  the  list  in  1  Esd.  v.  34. 

'•«  it  wthing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Hebrew. 

^ARBECHM  (D^DpTB^ :   Sanackim).  One 
^  piwrals  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  at  the 

»  TV  «tttw  of  Sargon,  now  in  the  Berlin  Mnseum,  waa 

tA  u  Idafini  in  Cypras.    It  is  not  very  lilccly  that  tbe 

^i mubs  voald  have  been  set  up  nulese  be  bad  made 
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taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  zxxix.  S).  He  appears 
to  have  held  the  office  of  chief  eunuch,  for  Rab- 
saiis  is  probably  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name. 
In  Jer.  xxxix.  13  Nebusliasban  is  called  Rab-saris, 
**  chief  eunuch,"  and  the  question  arises  whether 
Nebushasban  and  Sarsechim  may  not  be  names  of 
the  same  person.  In  the  LXX.,  verses  3  and  13 
ai'e  mixed  up  together,  and  so  hopdessly  corrupt 
that  it  is  impossible  to  infer  anything  from  their 
reading  of  'Safiowrdx'f  ^^^  Sarsechim.  In  GtJse- 
nius'  TAesourus  it  is  conjectured  that  Sarsechim 
and  Ralhsaris  msy  be  identical,  and  both  titles  of 
the  same  office. 

BA'BUOH  (Sopo^X :  Sarug),  Sebuq  the  son 
of  Reu  (Luke  iii.  35). 

SA'TAN.    The  word  itself  the  Hebrew  |Db, 

is  Bttoply  an.** adversary,"  and  is  so  used  in  1  Sam. 
xxix.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  22 ;  1  K.  v.  4  (LXX.  M- 
fiovKos)  ;  in  1  K.  xi.  25  (LXX.  iarriKtifitwoi) ;  in 
Num.  xxii.  22,  32,  and  Ps.  dx.  6  (LXX.  8ii/8oAof 
and  cognate  words) ;  in  1  K.  xi.  14,  23  (LXX. 
ffeeriv).  This  original  sense  is  still  found  in  our 
Lord's  api^ication  of  the  name  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt, 
xvi.  23.  It  is  used  as  a  praper  name  or  title  only 
four  times  in  the  0.  T.,  viz.  (with  the  article)  in 
Job  i.  6,  12,  ii.  1,  Zech.  iii.  1,  and  (without  the 
ai-ticle)  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In  each  case  the  LXX. 
has  8u£/3oAo5,  and  the  Vulgate  Satan.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  word  is  <rorayaf,  followed  by  the  Vulgate 
Satanas^  except  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  where  a-arar  is 
used.  It  is  found  in  twenty-five  places  (exclusive 
of  parallel  passages),  and  the  corresponding  woixl 
6  HidfioKos  in  about  the  same  number.  The  title 
6  Apx^*^  Tov  K6fffiov  roinov  is  used  three  times ; 
6  irotnfp6s  is  used  oei*tainly  six  times,  prababiy  more 
fi'equeiitly,  and  6  vtipdiuv  twice. 

It  is  with  the  scriptural  I'evelation  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  here  concerned,  and  it  is  clear,  from 
this  simple  enumeration  of  pnssages,  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  New,  rather  thsm  in  tiie  Old  Testament. 

It  divides  itself  naturally  into  the  consitiemtion 
of  his  existence,  his  nature,  and  his  power  and 
action. 

(A.)  His  Existence. — It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  drgi-ees  of  clearness, 
the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of  Evil  is  revealed 
again  and  again  iu  Scripture.  Every  quality,  everv 
action,  which  can  in<licate  pei'sonality,  is  attributed 
to  him  in  language  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  thus  le- 
vealed.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  fact  of  his  existence 
is  of  spiritual  importance,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ca&e,  that  it  could  not  be  discovered, 
although  it  might  be  suspected,  by  human  reason. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  that  reason  to  test  any  6ui>- 
posed  manifestations  of  supernatural  power,  and 
any  asserted  principles  of  Divine  action,  which  fall 
within  its  sphere  of  experience  (**  the  earthly  things" 
of  John  iii.  12) ;  it  may  by  such  examination  satisfy 
itself  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  Pei^n  or  a 
book;  but,  having  done  this,  it  must  then  accept 
and  understand,  without  being  able  to  test  or  to 
explain,  tlie  disclosures  of  tliis  Divine  authority 
upon  subjects  beyond  this  world  (the  "  heavenly 
things,''  of  which  it  is  said  that  none  can  see  or 
disclose  them,  save  the  **Son  of  Man  who  is  in 
Heaven  **). 

the  expedition  in  person. 

«  This  barbarous  word  is  obtained  by  Joining  to  Sarid  ' 
tbe  first  word  of  the  foilowiug  verae,    twV). 
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It  is  true,  that  humitn  thooght  can  assert  an 
kprioi-i  probabilitj  or  improbability  in  such  state* 
ments  made,  based  on  the  perception  of  a  gi*eater  or 
less  degree  of  accordance  in  principle*  betweeu  the 
things  seen  and  the  things  unseen,  between  the 
effects,  which  are  visible,  and  the  causes,  which  are 
revealed  from  the  regions  of  mystery.  But  even 
this  power  of  weighing  probability  is  applicable 
rather  to  the  fitct  and  tendency,  than  to  the  method, 
of  supei  natural  action.  This  is  true  even  of  natural 
action  beyond  the  sphere  of  hmnan  obeervation.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  for  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  asMirted  without  doubt,  that  in 
all  the  orbs  of  the  universe  the  Divine  power,  wis* 
dom,  and  goodness  must  be  exercised ;  but  the  in- 
ference that  the  method  of  their  exercise  is  found 
the]  e,  as  here,  in  the  creation  of  sentient  and  rational 
beings,  is  one  at  b^t  of  but  moderate  probability. 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Whatever  supernatural  orders  of  beings  may  exist, 
we  can  conclude  that  in  their  case,  as  in  ours,  the 
Divine  government  must  be  canied  on  by  the  union 
of  individual  fi-eedom  of  action  with  the  overruling 
power  of  God,  and  must  tend  finally  to  that  good 
which  is  His  central  attribute.  But  beyond  this 
we  can  asseii  nothing  to  be  ceitain,  and  can  scarcely 
even  say  of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  govern- 
ment, whether  it  is  antecedently  probable  or  im- 
probable. 

Thus,  on  our  present  subject,  man  can  ascertain 
by  observation  the  existence  of  evil,  that  is,  of  facts 
and  thoughts  contrary  to  the  standard  which  con- 
science asserts  to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with 
tliem  suffering  and  misery  as  their  inevitable  results. 
If  he  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  he 
finds  them  to  arise,  for  each  individual,  partly  from 
the  power  of  certain  internal  impulses  which  act 
upon  the  will,  partly  from  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances.  These  circumstances  themselves  arise, 
either  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  society,  or  by 
the  deliberate  action  of  other  men.  He  can  con- 
clude witli  certainty,  that  both  series  of  causes  must 
exist  by  the  permission  of  God,  and  must  finally  be 
overnileil  to  His  will.  But  whether  there  exists 
any  superhuman  but  suboixlinate  cause  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  whether  there  be  any  similar  in- 
flu«ioe  acting  in  the  or'gination  of  the  impulses 
which  move  the  will,  this  is  a  question  which  he 
cannot  answer  with  ceitainty.  Analogy  from  the 
observation  of  the  only  ultimate  cause  which  he  can 
discover  in  the  visible  world,  viz.  the  free  action  of 
a  personal  will,  may  lead  him,  and  generally  has 
led  him,  to  conjecture  in  the  afflimative,  but  still 
the  inquiry  remains  unanswered  by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiiy  is  gene- 
rallv  towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  first 
is  to  consider  evil  as  a  negative  imperfection,  aris- 
ing, in  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  way,  from  the 
nature  of  matter,  or  from  some  disturbing  influences 
which  limit  the  action  of  goodness  on  eailh ;  in 
fact,  to  ignore  as  much  of  evil  as  possible,  and  to 
decline  to  refer  the  residuum  to  any  positive  cause 
at  all.  The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Manichaean 
hypothesis,  which  traces  the  existence  of  evil  to  a 
rival  Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Creator  of 
Good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in  power, 
and  destine<i  to  be  ovet^oome  by  Him  at  last.     Be- 

•  See  Wlsd.  ii.  34,  ^i^  a<  hi.afi6Kxnt  ddraroc  cun}A0<v 

^  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  seems  impossible  \m 
accept  the  interpretation  pf  "  Azazel,"  given  by  i^noer, 
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tween  these  two  extremes  the  mind  varied,  through 
many  gradations  of  thought  and  countless  foims  of 
superstition.  £ach  hypothesis  had  its  ai^oments 
of  probability  against  the  other.  The  first  laboured 
under  the  difficulty  of  being  insufficient  as  an 
account  of  the  anomalous  facts,  and  indeterminate 
in  its  account  of  the  disturbing  causes ;  the  second 
sinned  against  that  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  and 
the  natural  supremacy  of  goodness,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  heart.  But 
both  were  laid  in  a  sphere  beyond  human  coi^i- 
zance;  neither  could  be  proved  or  disproved  with 
certainty. 

The  Revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking  with  au- 
thority, meets  the  truth,  and  removes  the  error, 
inherent  in  both  these  hypotheses.  It  aaseils  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  perfect  supi-emacy  of  God, 
so  that  under  His  permission  alone,  and  for  Hi.« 
inscrntable  purposes,  evil  is  allowed  to  etist  (j^ee 
for  example  Prov.  xvi.  4;  Is.  xlv.  7;  Am.  iii.  t^; 
comp.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23).  It  regards  this  evil  t^ 
an  anomaly  and  corruption,  to  b«  taken  nwny  bv  a 
new  manifestation  of  Divine  Love  in  the  Incarnatii'ii 
and  Atonement.  The  conquest  of  it  b^n  virtually 
in  God's  ordinance  af\er  the  Fall  itself,  was  effected 
actually  on  the  Cross,  and  shall  be  perfected  in  its 
results  at  the  Judgment  Day.  Still  Scripture  re- 
co<fnis«s  the  existenre  of  evil  in  tlie  world,  not  oolv 
as  felt  in  outwaM  circumstances  ('*  the  world ",, 
and  as  inborn  in  the  soul  of  man  (**  the  flesh  ";, 
but  also  as  proceeding  fiom  the  influence  of  «ii 
Evil  Spirit,  exercising  that  mysterious  power  of 
fi'ee  will,  which  God's  rational  creatures  possess,  to 
rebel  against  Him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the 
same  rebellion  ("  the  devil "). 

In  accoi-dance  with  the  "  economy "  and  prt>- 
gressiveness  of  God's  revelation,  the  existence  of 
Satan  is  but  gradually  revealed.  In  the  first  eo- 
trance  of  evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation  is  re- 
ferred only  to  the  serpent.  It  is  true  that  the 
whole  narrative,  and  especially  the  spiritual  natuit 
of  the  temptation  (**  to  be  as  gods  "),  which  was 
united  to  the  sensual  motive,  would  force  on  aiij 
thoughtful  i-eader*  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  work ;  but 
the  time  was  not  then  come  to  reveal,  what  after- 
wards  was  revealed,  that  "  he  who  sinneth  is  of 
the  devil"  (1  John  iii.  8),  that  "  the  old  serpent" 
of  Genesis  was  "  called  the  devil  and  Satan,  who 
deceiveth  the  whole  world"  (Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  23). 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Jewish  dispensation,  this  vague  and  imperfect 
revelation  of  the  Source  of  Evil  alone  was  given. 
The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in  all  His  su- 
preme and  unapproachable  Majesty;  en  I  is  known 
negatively  as  the  falling  away  from  Him ;  and  the 
"vanity"  of  idols,  rather  than  any,  positive  evil 
influence,  is  represented  as  the  opposite  to  His 
reality  and  goodness.  The  Law  gives  the  •*  know- 
ledge of  sin"  in  the  soul,  without  refening  to  any 
extei-nal  influence  of  evil  to  foster  it;  it  denounces 
idolatry,  without  even  hinting,  what  the  N.  T. 
declares  plainly,  that  buch  evil  implied  a  "  power 
of  Satan." »» 

The  Book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone 
(whether  we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  later  period) 
on  the  basis  of  **  natural  religion,"  npnrt  from  the 

Hengstenberg.  and  others,  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  as  a  refermce  to 
the  Spirit  of  Evil.  iSnch  a  referenoe  would  not  onlj  stand 
alone,  but  would  he  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  See  Dat  of  Atokkmekt. 
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psdml  nd  orderlj  evolotioos  of  the  Mosaic  rere- 
iitr«.  {d  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a  distioct 
iM.tica  of  **  Satiui/  <*  the  adversary  "  of  Job. 
hi  it  is  important  to  remark  the  emphatic  stress 
U'i  GO  his  sQbotdinate  position,  oo  the  absence  of 
u  bat  ddcfiated  power,  of  all  terror,  and  all 
riadeor  in  his  character.  He  comes  among  the 
"viss  of  (lod"  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord  ; 
tu  matice  and  envy  are  pennitted  to  have  scope, 
^  iOBaiMk  or  in  action,  only  for  God*8  own  pur* 
r««^:  aod  it  is  especially  remarkable  that  no  power 
"i  ffintual  JnflnCTHT,  but  only  a  power  over  out- 
^  ctjciiiiistanoes,  »  attrib«ited  to  him.  All  this 
i<«i>>iTdiirefeat  firom  the  clear  and  terrible  reye- 
kaosiiftbeN.  T. 

T^  Captivity  brou^t  the  Israelites  face  to  face 
V  'i  Uk  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology, 
!.v  (Midkt  of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  co- 
I'.-^ite  Spirit  of  Eril.  In  the  books  written 
wr  tite  Captirity  we  have  again  the  name  of 
^Stan"  twice  mentioned ;  but  it  is  confessed  by 
U  'iai  tb«  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  iTsemblance 
'<«  tJK  F«ni«n  Ahriman.  His  subordination  and 
x'oritT  are  as  strongly  marked  as  ever.  In 
• '  br.  XXL  1,  where  the  name  occurs  without  the 

*d«  ("in  adversary,'*  not  **the  advei'sary "), 
>  ofliparisoo*  with  "2  Sam.  uiv.  1  shows  dis- 
' >lT  thit,  in  the  temptation  of  David,  Satan's 
**Jc»»  TM  orerruled  to  work  out  the  "  anger  of 
'-usi"  ^nsi  Israel.  In  Zech.  iii.  1,  2, 
^^Kaa"  is  ^  iurrl9utos  (as  in  1  Pet.  v.  8),  the 
•"^  vr  of  Joshua  before  the  throne  of  God,  re- 
'  •-}  isd  pot  to  silence  by  Him  fcomp.  Ps.  cix.  6). 

•  *>  cae,  as  of  the  good  angels,  so  also  of  the 
'  >  '^  th«  presence  of  (able  and  idolatry  gave 
'.«■  to  the  manifestation  of  the  truth.     [Angkls, 

'"*•]  it  wouki  have  been  impossible  to  guard 
Uielttes  more  distinctly  from  the  fascination 

*  '^  jfst  doalirtic  theory  of  their  conquerors. 

*t  3  prrhaps  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  that  the 
'  -i.  of  this  reserve  as  to  the  disclosure  of  the  ex- 
''■.ft  aol  nature  of  Satan  is  to  he  found  in  the  in- 
"^^^  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatiy,  on 

•  *rj  bised  as  usual,  in  gi-eat  degree,  on  the  sup- 
'"^'  p>ver  of  their  &lse  gods  to  inflict  evil.    The 

•  ^''BQrof  evil  spirits  is  suggested  to  them  in  the 
"-  prebibitkm  and  punishment  of  witchcrafl 
^  iia.  18;  Deut.  xviii.  10),  and  in  the  nan'a- 

•  ^  the  possession  of  men  by  an  **  evil "  or 
'  '^spirit  from  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14; 

•  iii'.  2*2',;  the  tendency  to  seek  their  aid  is 
•-  fcr  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  (Is.  viii. 
^~- .    But  this  tendency  would  have  been  in- 

"*!  tafold  by  the  revelation  of  the  existence  of 
'  ^>u  ^oaajt  concentrating  round  himself  all 
:*xeriof  evil  and  enmity  against  God,  There- 
*«  t  would  item,  the  revelation  of  the  "  strong 
-  mwi"  was  withheld  until  "the  stronger 
^  >**  shonld  be  made  manifest. 

*  "^  io  tltt  New  Test,   this    reserve    suddenly 
^"  ^^'^    la  the  interval  between  the  Old  and 

**  ^«(t  the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered  on  the 
*7^MCTtfatioos  already  given  of  evil  spiritual 

y"**-    Bat  the  Apoci-^^^uil  Books  (as,  for  ex- 

V.'  TS***   ■**  Judith),    while    dwelling    on 

"fv"  't«i|c^ria),   have  no  notice  of  ^tan. 

*  *»  Btt?  be  observed  of  Josephus.  The  only 
^"^  ♦<>  the  contrary  is  the  reference  already 
^J^  W'ttd.  ii.  24.    'it  is  to  be  noticed  also  that 

•  v^as  often  introduce  the  name  of  Satan 
*"*  'l«>aiptioo»  of  sin  and  temptation  found 

*  '''".T,  as  for  example- in  Ex.  axxU.  19,  in 
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connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf 
(comp.  the  tradition  as  to  the  body  of  Moses,  Deut. 
xxxiv.  .5,  6;  Jude  9,  Michael).  But,  while  a 
mass  of  &ble  and  superstition  grew  up  on  the 
general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influence,  still  the 
existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, felt,  but  not  understood. 

The  N.  T.  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From 
the  banning  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  appears  as  the 
personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  asserted  or 
implied,  again  and  again,  as  a  familiar  and  im- 
portant truth.  To  refer  this  to  mere  **  accomm(v 
dation"  of  the  language  of  the  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  to  the  ordiuary  Jewish  belief,  is  to  contra- 
dict facts,  and  evade  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  error  could  be  tolerated 
as  unimportant ;  but  one  important,  practical,  and 
even  awful.  The  language  used  respecting  it  is 
either  truth  or  falsehood ;  and  unless  we  impute 
eiTor  or  deceit  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  we  must 
receive  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a 
certain  doctrine  of  Revelatiou.  Without  dwelling 
on  other  passages,  the  plain,  solemn,  and  unmeta- 
phoiical  words  of  John  viii.  44,  must  be  sufficient: 
**  Ye  ai-e  of  your  father  the  devil.  ...  He  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abides  («<m)fccy) 
not  in  the  truth.  .  .  .  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  fiither 
of  it."  On  this  subject,  see  Demoniacs,  vol.  i. 
p.  4256. 

(B.)  Hi8  Nature. — Of  the  nature  and  original 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  Most 
of  the  common  notions  on  the  subject  are  drawn 
from  mere  tradition,  popiilaiized  in  England  by 
Milton,  but  without  even  a  vestige  of  Scriptural 
authority.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  *'  spirit*'  in  Eph. 
ii.  2,  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the  ** demons" 
{i€Ufi6via)  in  Matt.  xii.  24-26,  and  as  having 
**  angels "  subject  to  him  in  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Rev. 
xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his  power 
implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritnal  influence. 
We  conclude  therefore  thnt  he  was  of  angelic  nature 
[Angkls],  a  rational  and  spiritual  creature,  super- 
human in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy;  and  not 
only  so,  but  an  archangel,  one  of  the  **  princes  "  of 
heaven.  We  cannot,  of  coui-se,  conceive  that  any- 
thing essentially  and  originally  evil  was  created  by 
God.  We  find  by  experience,  that  the  will  of  a  free 
and  rational  creature  can,  by  His  permission,  oppose 
His  will ;  that  the  very  conception  of  fi^eedom 
implies  capacity  of  temptation :  and  that  every 
sin,  unleffi  ari'ested  by  God's  fresh  gift  of  gnice, 
strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  on  the  spirit,  till  it 
may  fitll  into  the  hopeless  state  of  reprobation.  We 
can  only  conjoctuie,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen 
angel,  who  once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but  whose 
condemn.ition  is  now  irrevocably  fixed. 

But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fall. 
Scripture  tells  us  .scarcely  anything.  It  limits  its 
disclosures,  as  always,  to  that  which  we  need  to 
know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the  fabric  of  trn- 
dition  and  poetry  hns  been  raiiscd  is  Rev.  xii.  7,  9, 
which  speaks  of  ^  Michael  and  his  angels  "  as  **  fight- 
ing against  the  di-agon  and  his  angels,"  till  the 
**  gi'eat  dragon,  called  the  devil  and  Satan"  was 
*'cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  cast  out 
with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  ceiiain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original 
fall  of  Satan.  The  only  other  passage  which  refers 
to  the  fall  of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  *'  Grid  spared 
not  the  angels,  when  they  had  sinned,  but  having 
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citst  them  into  hdl,  delirered  them  to  chains  of 
(Urkn«8B  ((TcifMUS  (6^v  rofrap^os  wap49wK9v), 
resenred  unto  judgment,"  with  the  parallel  passage 
in  Jade  6,  **  Angels,  who  kept  not  their  tii«t  estate 
(r^v  4avTwr  itpx^*^)*  ^^  1^^  ^^^r  ovm  habita- 
tion, he  hath  reaerred  in  everlasting  chains  under 
darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  Great  Daj." 
Here  again  the  passage  is  mysterious  ;<  hut  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  consider  Satan  as  one  of  these ; 
for  they  are  in  chains  and  guarded  (T«n}pi|ft^yovs) 
tin  the  Great  Day ;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go 
about  as  the  Tempter  and  the  Advenary,  until  his 
appointed  time  be  come. 

Setting  these  passages  aside,  we  have  still  to  con- 
sider the  declaration  of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18, 
*<  I  beheld  (iSt^pow)  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall 
from  heaven."  This  may  i^fer  to  the  fact  of  his 
original  &11  (although  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
tense,  and  the  force  of  the  context,  rather  refer  it 
figuratively  to  the  triumph  of  the  disciples  over  the 
evil  spirits) ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  o£  its 
cause  or  method.  There  is  also  the  pasai^  alueady 
quoted  (John  viii.  44),  in  whidi  our  Lox^  declares 
of  him,  that  **  he  was  a  murderor  from  the  be- 
ginning," that  **he  stands  not  (conyirc)  in  the 
truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him,"  "  that  he 
is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it."  But  here  it  seems 
likely  the  woitls  Air*  ^x^'  ^^  ^  ^  beginning 
of  his  action  upon  man;  perhaps  the  allusion  is 
to  his  temptation  of  Cain  to  be  the  first  murderer, 
an  allusion  explicitly  made  in  a  similar  pai^age  in 
1  John  iii.  9-12.  The  woixi  eimyicc  (wrongly  ren- 
dered *'  abode*'  in  A.  V^,and  the  rest  of  the  verse, 
refer  to  present  time.  The  passage  therefore  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  the  cause  and  method  of  his  fall. 

Perhaps  the  only  one,  which  has  any  value,  is 
1  Tim.  iii.  6,  "  lest  being  lifled  np  by  pride  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation"  {Kplfia)  "of  the  devil."  It 
is  concluded  from  this,  that  pride  was  the  cause  of 
thtf  denl's  condemnation.  The  infeiience  is  a  pro- 
bable one ;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  only  analogy 
within  our  reach,  tliat  of  the  fiJi  of  noan,  in  which 
the  spiritual  temptation  of  pride,  the  desire  **  to  be 
as  godsy"  was  the  subtlest  and  most  deadly  temp- 
tation. Still  it  is  but  an  inference;  it  cannot  be 
i-egaitied  as  a  matter  of  certain  Revelation. 

But,  while  these  pomts  are  passed  by  almost  in 
silence  (a  silence  which  rebukes  the  ii-reverent 
exeroiise  of  imi^ination  on  the  subject).  Scripture 
describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  nature  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren  speculation 
to  those,  who  by  yielding  to  evil  may  become  the 
**  children  of  Satan/'  instead  of  **chilJrtti  of  God." 
The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  up  of  the  three  gieat 
moral  attributes  of  God,  Love,  Truth,  and  Purity 
or  Holiness;  combined  with  that  spirit,  which  is  the 
natural  temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  creature, 
the  spirit  of  Faith.  We  find,  accordingly,  tliat  the 
opposites  to  these  qualities  are  dwelt  upon  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  devil.  In  John  viii.  44,  com- 
pared with  1  John  iii.  10-15,  we  have  hati-ed  and 
falsehood ;  in  the  constant  mention  of  the  **  un- 
clean "  spirits,  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  we  find  im- 
purity ;  tiom  1  Tim.  iiL  6,  and  the  nan-attve  of  the 
Temptation,  we  trace  the  spirit  of  pride.  These 
are  especially  the  '<  sins  of  the  devil ; '  in  them  wc 
trace  the  etvence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  features  of 
the  reprobate  mind.  Add  to  this  a  spirit  of  rest- 
less activity,  a  power  of  craft,  and  an  intcn&e  desire 

(=  It  Is  referred  bj  some  to  Gen.  vi.  3,  wbere  many  MSS. 
of  the  LXX.  have  tefftkot  Bcov  for  '*Bons  of  God;^ 
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to  spread  corruption,  and  with  it  efemal  death,  snd 
we  have  the  poilraiture  of  the  Spirit  of  £ril  ss 
Scriptm^  has  drawn  it  plainly  before  our  eyes. 

(C.)  His  Power  and  AcnoN.-^Both  these 
points,  being  intimately  connected  with  our  ova 
life  and  salvation,  aiv  treated  with  a  distinctoess  and 
fulness  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  obscurity 
o(  the  previous  subject. 

The  power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented 
as  exercised,  either  directly,  or  by  his  instnimoits. 
His  direct  influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of 
a  powerful  and  evil  nature  on  those,  in  whom  lurks 
tlie  germ  of  the  same  evil,  differing  from  tlw  in- 
flijenoe  exercised  by  a  wicked  man,  in  deei-ee  rather 
than  in  kind;  but  it  has  the  power  of  acting  br 
suggettion  of  thoughts,   without  the  medium  oi 
actions  or  words — a  power  which  is  only  in  ray 
slight  degmi  exercised  by  men  upon  each  other. 
This  influence  is  spoken  c£  in  Scripture  in  the 
strongest  terms,  as  a  mi  external  influence,  com- 
lative  to,    but  not   to  be  confounded  with,  the 
existence  of  evil  within.     In  the  parable  of  the 
sower  (Matt.  xiii.  19),  it  is  represented  as  a  ne- 
gative influence,  taking  away  the  action  of  the 
Word  of  God  for  good ;  in  that  of  the  wheat  Aod 
the  tares  (Matt.  xiii.  39),  as  a  positive  influence  for 
evil,  introducing  wickedness  into  the  world.    8t. 
Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  a  power, 
permitted  to  dispute  the  world  witii  the  power  oi' 
God ;  for  he  declares  to  Agrippa  that  his  mi^ssioa 
was  **  to  tui*n  men  fi'om  darkness  to  light,  and  frooi 
the  power  (^{oiMrtos)  of  Satan  imto  God,"  and  r^- 
presents  the  excommunication,  which  cuts  aacn  off 
from  the  gi-ace  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  as  a  ^  de- 
liverance of  them  unto  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v.  5;  1  Tim. 
i.  20).     The  same  truth  is  oonveyed,  though  in  s 
bolder  and  more  startling  form,  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Churches  of  the  Apotxlypse,  where  the  body  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews  is  called  a   '^  q^iuigos^ue  of 
Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9),  where  the  secreU  of  faU 
doctrine  are  called  *'  the  depths  of  Satan"  (ii.  24), 
and  the  **  throne"  and  "habitation"  of  Satan  are 
said  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Church  ot' 
Christ.     Another  and  even  more  remarkable  exprfr- 
sion  of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  \h» 
Hebrews,  where  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
intended  to  baffle  {KarofyM)  **  him,  that  hath  tlte 
power  {rh  icpdros)  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;" 
tor  death  is  evidently  regaixled  as  the  **  wi^es  ot 
sin,"  and  the  power  of  death  as  insepaiable  from 
the  power  of  coiTuption.     Kor  is  this  truth  ooly 
expressed  directly  and  foimally ;  it  meets  us  agais 
and  again  in  passages  simply  practical,  taken  for 
gi-antnl,  as  alretidy  familiar  (see  Rom.  xvi.  2u; 
2  Cor.  ii.  11;   1  These,  ii.   18;  2  Thess.  ii.  9; 
1  Tim.  v.  15).    The  Bible  does  not  shrink  frwa 
putting  the  fact  of  Satanic  influence  over  the  soul 
before  us,  in  plain  and  terrible  certainty. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  thst 
its  language  is  very  far  from  countenancing,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  horrors  of  the  Manichaean  tbeonr. 
The  influence  of  Satan  is  always  spoken  of  as  Urn- 
porary  and  limited,  subordinated  to  the  Divine 
counsel,  and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of  (^<^- 
It  is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of  posse!>^^i<)»t 
in  the  eartlily  life  of  oui*  Loixl,  only  in  order  tlist 
it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  His  triumph.  As 
for  Himself,  so  for  His  redeemed  ones,  it  is  inw, 
that  "  God  shall  bruise  Satan  under  their  t'^^ 

especially  because  2  Pet  111.  5.  reUUng  to  the  Flood, 
seems  doielj  connected  with  that  passsgc. 
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ifeTtly*  (Rom.  xri.  20;  comp.  Gen.  in.  15). 
Nvr  b  this  bU,  for  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Job 
i&wT  phinly,  what  is  elsewhere  oonstantlj  implied, 
thai  Stlmic  influence  is  permitted,  in  order  to  be 
ornraled  to  good,  to  teach  humility,  and  therafore 
fcUu  The  mjsterj  of  the  existence  of  evil  is  left 
u^if^ned ;  but  its  present  subordination  and  future 
fitiactioQ  are  fimailiar  troths.  So  accordingly,  on 
tbr  otlker  hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of,  as  capable 
■f  beiotr  resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when  aided 
if  tbe  grace  of  God.  **  Resist  the  devil,  and  he 
vill  flee  from  yoo,"  is  the  constant  language  of 
Ncr.ptare  (Jam.  it.  7;.  It  is  indeed  a  power,  to 
wkich  "pbee"  or  opportunity  **is  given,"  only 
tr  the  coBMot  of  man^s  will  (Eph.  iv.  27).  It  is 
^ohablr  to  be  traced  most  distinctly  in  tlie  power 
<i(  ml  habit,  a  power  real,  but  not  IrresiNtible, 
c.iatd^by  previous  sin,  and  bv  every  successive  act 
of  ■n~rir(ied  more  doaely  upon  the  soul.  It  is  a 
^"t  which  cannot  act  directly  and  openly,  but 
"^U  oaft  and  dissimulation,  in  order  to  get  ad- 
Ysrt^  over  man  by  entangling  the  will.  The 
'••irt'*  (Eph.  ri.  \i\  the  "devices"  (2  Cor.  ii. 
n  ,  the  « snare"  (I  Tim.  iii.  7,  vi.  9;  2  Tim.  ii. 

>  '^i^thederil,'*  aare  ejq;>res6ions  which  indicate 
'fr-  iodiivct  and  unnatural  chai-acter  of  the  power 
fi'frH.  Jt  a  therefore  ni^ed  as  a  reason  for  "  so- 
bmiM  sod  Tigilance"  (1  Pet.  v.  8),  for  the  careful 
"*  i-i  the  **  whole  armour  of  God"  (Eph.  ri.  10- 
i'  ;  kqt  it  b  never  allowed  to  obscure  the  supi^e- 
.  J.  T  ei  (iod's  g^raoe,  or  to  disturb  the  itmer  peace 
<  t/.A  4;hnaian.  **  He  that  in  bom  of  God,  keepeth 
'i«i\  axtd  the  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not " 
".  J.*a  T.  18). 

Pr%i  ies  his  own  direct  influence,  the  Scripture 
•i«-m»  to  us  the  fact  that  Satan  is  the  leader  of  a 
^  <"•(  evil  spii  its  or  angels  who  share  his  evil 
«  "k.  aad  for  whom  the  "  everlasting  Are  is  pre- 
«'-«!"  'UatL  xxT.  41).  Of  their  origin  and  fall 
^  iiiv  no  more  than  of  his,  for  they  cannot  be 

>  i4iDe  as  the  fiillen  and  imprisoned  angels  of 

>  i'<  ii.  i,  and  Jude  6  ;  Imt  one  passage  (Matt 
:*.  24--J6)  ideatifles  them  distinctly  with  the 
fe.^1*  (A.  V.  "deriU"*)  who  had  power  to 
•"•■^  the  aotiis  of  men.     The  Jews  there  spe:ik 

-  »  iWizebub  (B«ffAC«/3ovX),  ''a  prince  of  the 
^ic-tz^"  whom  ther  identity  with,  or  symbolise 
;T  li*  idol  of  Ekfon,  the  "god  of  flies"  [see 
"■•-LZEBcbJ,  and  by  whose  power  they  accuse  our 
'^■\  feasting  out  demons.  His  answer  is,  "  How 
^-  Mtai  cast  out  Satan  ?"  The  inference  is  clear 
"  «*.  •'«taa  is  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  the  demons 
--  **  tile  sAgels  of  the  devil ;"  and  this  inference  is 
'^•??hrii*d  by  Acta  x.  38,  in  which  St.  Peter 
w-m  the  posessed  as  acoroSvKeurrcvoftcVovf 
"•  rev  Aiafi6Xou,  and  by  Luke  x.  18,  in  which 
y  aiaFtny  over  the  demws  is  connected  by  our 
--4  with  'the  "fell  of  Satan  from  heaven,*'  and 

■  power  included  by  Him  in  the  **  power  of  the 

-  'W  "  (t»5  ix^P^^ »  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  39).    For 
•'/•  ritorv  Me  Demons.    They  are  mostly  spoken 

-  ^  •Vrripture  in  reference  to  possession ;  but  in 
^'^  'TL  Vi  they  are  described  in  various  lights,  as 
■jrbrpahties"  (ipx*^)*  "powers"  {i^oiKriou), 
*fKi  «f  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  and 
'  "^  "tisl  powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places" 

*l'b  QoSortanaie  that  the  A.  V.  should  use  the  word 
'^  >>'  MA  «nl7  for  Its  proper  equivalent  &a/3oAoc,  but 
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*  'v  «QRl  cmrirtov.  properly  referring  to  the  system  of 
"^  "  "^^nt,  «Dd  so  nsed  In  John  1. 10,  hi  generally  applied 
'  ^<nfMn  to  faaman  sodety  as  alienated  fruni  God.  with 


(or  **  things")  (ri  sn^cv/iortK^  r^t  wonvpfor  iv 
rots  hrovpayiois) ;  and  in  all  as  "  wrestling " 
against  the  soul  of  man.  The  same  reference  is 
made  less  explicitly  in  Rom.  viii.  38,  and  Col.  ii. 
15.  In  Rev.  xii.  7-9  they  are  spoken  of  as  fight- 
ing with  **  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the 
denl  and  Satan,"  against  **  Michael  and  his  angels," 
and  as  cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chief.  Taking 
all  these  passages  together,  we  find  them  sharing  the 
enmity  to  God  and  man  implied  in  the  name  and 
nature  of  Satan ;  but  their  power  and  action  are 
but  little  dwelt  upon  in  comparison  with  his.  That 
there  is  against  us  a  power  of  spiritual  wickedness 
is  a  truth  which  we  need  to  know,  and  a  mystery 
which  only  ReveUtion  can  disclose ;  but  whether  it 
is  exercised  by  few  or  by  many  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative inditference. 

But  the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of  the 
demons,"  but  also  he  is  called  the  "  prince  of  this 
world  "  {6  ipx^^  'TOO  K6<rfiou  ro^ov)  in  John  xii. 
31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11,  and  even  the  "god  of  this 
world "  {6  Btht  rov  alwvos  ro^ov)  in  2  Cor.  iv. 
4 ;  the  two  expressions  being  united  in  the  woi-ds 
robs  KocfiOKparopas  rov  ffK^ovs  rov    al&vot 
roinov,  used  in  Eph.  vi.  12.*      This  power  he 
claimed  for  himself,  as  a  delegated  authority,  in 
the  temptation  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  6);  and  the 
temptation  would  have  been  uni'eal,  had  he  spoken 
altogether  felsely.     It  implies  another  kind  of  in- 
direct influence  exercised  through  earthly  instru- 
ments.    There  are  some  indications  in  Scripture  of 
the  exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  in- 
struments,  of  an    influence   over   the   powera    of 
nature,  and  what  men  call  the  **  chances"  of  life. 
Such  a  power  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  case  of 
Job,  an^  probably  implied  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
with  a  spirit  of  infirmity  (in  Luke  xiii.  16),  and  of 
St.  Paul's  "thorn  in  the 'flesh"   (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 
It  is  only  consistent  with  the  attribution  of  such 
action  to  the  angels  of  God  (as  in  Ex.  xii.  23 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K«  xix.  35 ;  Acts  xii.  23) ;  and, 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  connexion  of  the 
second  causes  of  nature  with  the  Supreme  Will  of 
Ood,  we  cannot  even  say  whether  it  has  in  it  any 
antecedent    improbability;   but  it  is  little  dwelt 
upon  in  Scripture,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
exercise  of  this  power  through  the  hands  of  wicked 
men,  who  become  "  children   of  the  devil,'*  and 
accordingly  "  do  the  lusts  of  their  father."     (See 
John  viii.  44;  Acts  xiii.  10;   1   John  iii.  8-10; 
and  comp.  John  vi.  70.)     In  this  sense  the  Scrip- 
ture regai"d8  all  sins  ns  the  **  works  of  the  devil," 
and    traces  to    him,   through    his    ministeis,  all 
spiritual  evil  and  error  ^2  Cor.  xi.  14, 15),  and  all 
the  persecution  and  hindrances  which  oppose  the 
Gospel  (Rev.  ii.  10;  1  Thess.  ii.  18).     Most  of  all 
is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  manifested  in  thoNe 
who  deliberately  mislead  and  tempt  men,  and  who 
at  last,  independent  of  any  interest  of  their  own, 
come  to  tjtke  an  unnntui'al  pif'asure  in  the  sight  of 
evil-doing  in  others  (Rom.  i.  32). 

The  method  of  his  action  is  best  discei-ned  by  an 
examination  of  the  title,  by  which  he  is  desienntc><i 
in  Scripture.  He  is  called  emphatically  6  BidfioXost 
**  the  devil."  The  derivation  of  the  woixi  in  itself 
implies  only  the  endeavour  to  break  the  bonds  be- 

a  reference  to  the  "  pomp  and  vanity  "  which  makes  it  an 
Idol  (see,  e.  g.,  1  John  ii.  16) ;  cumv  refen  to  Its  transitory 
character,  and  is  evidently  used  above  to  qualify  the 
startling  application  of  the  word  0<of,  a  "god  of  an  aRe" 
being  of  course  no  true  God  at  all.  It  is  used  with  Kociiot 
in  Kph.  ii.  2. 
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tween  othera,  and  "set  them  at  Yamnce"  (aee, 
e,  g..  Plat.  Symp.  p.  222  c :  itafiiKXtiv  ifih  iroi 
*Ayd$wpa) ;  but  common  usage  adds  to  this  general 
sense  the  special  idea  of  "setting  at  variance  6^ 
slander."  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  itdfioXoi  is 
used  three  times  as  an  epithet  (1  Tim.  iii.  11; 
2  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  Tit.  ii.  3*) ;  and  in  each  case  with 
something  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  title  to  Satan,  both  the  general  and 
special  senses  should  be  kept  in  view.  His  general 
object  is  to  break  the  bond^t  of  communion  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  bonds  of  truth  and  love 
which  bind  men  to  each  other,  to  '*  set "  each  soul 
"at  vaiianoe*'  both  with  men  and  God,  and  so 
reduce  it  to  that  state  of  self-will  and  selfishness 
which  is  the  seeJ-plot  of  sin.  One  special  means,  by 
which  he  seeks  to  do  this,  is  slander  of  God  to  man, 
and  of  man  to  God. 

The  slander  of  God  to  man  is  seen  best  in  the 
words  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5 :  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die: 
for  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat 
thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  These  words 
contain  the  germ  of  the  &lse  notions,  which  keep 
men  from  God,  or  reduce  their  service  to  Him  to  a 
hard  and  compulsory  slavery,  and  which  the  hea- 
then so  often  ad(^ted  in  all  their  hideousness,  when 
tliey  represented  their  gods  as  either  careless  of 
human  weal  and  woe,  or  **  envious"  of  human  ex- 
cellence and  happineM.  They  attribute  selfishness 
and  jealousy  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Thb  is 
enough  (even  without  the  imputation  of  &lsehood 
which  is  added)  to  pervert  man's  natural  love  of 
fi'eedom,  till  it  rebels  against  that,  which  is  made  to 
appear  as  a  hard  and  arbitiary  tyranny,  and  seel» 
to  set  up,  as  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler  standard 
of  its  own.  Such  is  the  slander  of  God  ^  man,  by 
which  Satan  and  his  agents  still  strive  against  His 
reuniting  grace. 

The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the 
Book  of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11,  ii.  4,  5).  In  reference 
to  it,  Satan  is  called  the  *'  adversary  "  {iun-l9ucos) 
of  man  in  1  Pet  v.  8,  and  represented  in  that  cha- 
racter in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2;  and  more  plainly  still  de- 
signated in  Rev.  xii.  10,  as  *Mhe  accuser  of  our 
bi-ethren,  who  accused  them  before  our  God  day 
and  night."  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accusation,  or  the  power  of 
slander,  under  the  ail-searching  eye  of  God.  The 
mention  of  it  is  clearly  an  "accommodation*'  of 
God's  judgment  to  the  analogy  of  our  human  expe- 
rience: but  we  understand  by  it  a  practi^  and 
awful  truth,  that  evciy  sin  of  life,  and  even  the 
admixture  of  lower  and  evil  motives  which  taints 
the  best  actions  of  man,  will  rise  up  against  us  at 
the  judgment,  to  claim  the  soul  as  their  own,  and 
tix  for  ever  that  separation  from  God,  to  which, 
through  them,  we  have  yielded  ourselves.  In  that 
accusation  Satan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  leading 
part,  pleading  against  man«  with  that  worst  of 
slander  which  is  based  on  peivei-ted  or  isolated 
facts ;  and  shall  be  overcome,  not  by  any  counter- 
claim of  human  merit,  but  "  by  the  blood  of  the 
J^mb"  received  in  true  and  stedfast  faith. 

But  these  points,  imi)ortant  as  they  are,  ai-e  of 
less  moment  than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of 
Satanic  action  upon  the  heai't  itself.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  woixls — Temptation  and  Pos- 
session. 


'  See  the  ooonexlon  between  faith  and  love  by  which 
It  ta  maide  perfect  (cj^py^fi/n})  in  Gal.  v.  6,  and  between 


SATAN 

The  subject  of  temptation  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  abstract  statements,  but  also  by  the  reoonl 
of  the  temptations  of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord,  it 
is  expressly  laid  down  (as  in  Jam.  i.  2-4)  that 
''temptation,"  properly  so  called,  i.e.  ** trial" 
{rtipauFfUs),  is  essential  to  man,  and  is  aocoiti- 
ingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  by  God 
(as  in  Gen.  xxii.  1).  Ifan's  nature  is  progi^essive; 
his  faculties,  which  exist  at  firat  only  in  capacitr 
(SvMlftci),  must  be  brought  out  to  exist  in  actual 
efficiency  (^ivtpytiq)  by  free  exemse.'  His  appe- 
tites and  passions  tend  to  their  objects,  simply  and 
unreservedly,  without  respect  to  the  rightuess  or 
wrongness  of  their  obtaining  them  ;  they  need  to  ht 
checked  by  the  reason  and  oouscienoe,  and  thU 
need  constitutes  a  trial,  in  which,  if  the  con^dcvoe 
prevail,  the  spiiit  receives  sti^ength  and  growth ;  if 
it  be  overcome,  the  lower  nature  tends  to  predomi- 
nate, and  the  man  has  £dlen  away.  Besides  this, 
the  will  itself  delights  in  independence  of  action. 
Such  independence  o£  physical  compulsion  is  its  high 
privilege ;  but  there  is  over  it  the  Moral  Power  of 
God's  Law,  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  truth  and 
goodness,  acknowledged  as  they  are  by  the  reosoo 
and  the  c<»iscienoe,  should  regulate  the  human  wili. 
The  need  of  giving  up  the  individual  will,  freel? 
and  by  conviction,  so  as  to  be  in  hai-mony  with  the 
will  of  God,  is  a  still  seveivi-  tiial,  with  the  reward 
of  still  gi-eater  spiritual  pix>gress,  if  we  sustain  it. 
with  the  punishment  of  a  subtler  and  more  dau- 
gerous  fall,  if  we  succumb.  In  its  struggle  the 
spirit  of  man  can  only  gain  and  sustain  its  authoritr 
by  that  constant  grace  of  God,  given  through  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  breath 
of  spiritual  life. 

It  is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  original 
nature,  which  is  represented  in  Scriptui^e  fs  giving 
scope  to  the  evil  action  of  Satan.  He  is  called  the 
** tempter"  (as  in  Matt.  iv.  3;  1  Thess,  iii.  5.. 
He  has  power  (as  the  record  of  Gen.  iii.  shows 
clearly),  first,  to  present  to  the  appetites  or  pasKJomt 
their  objects  in  vivid  and  captivating  forms,  so  as 
to  induce  man  to  seek  these  objects  against  the  Law 
of  God  **  written  in  the  heart ;"  and  next,  to  act 
upon  the  false  desire  of  the  will  for  independaice. 
the  desire  *'  to  be  as  gods,  knowing  '*  (that  is,  pi-ar- 
tically,  judging  and  deteimining)  **  good  and  evil." 
It  is  a  power  which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  U 
under  the  control  and  overruling  power  of  God,  a$ 
is  emphatically  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  x.  13 ;  Jam.  iv. 
7,  &c. ;  but  it  can  be  so  i-esisted  only  by  yielding 
to  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  a  struggle  (sometimes 
an  "  ^ony")  in  reliance  on  it«  strength. 

It  is  exeixnsed  both  negatively  and  posttivelr. 
Its  negative  exercise  is  refeired  to  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  as  taking  away  the  word,  the  "  ^grafied 
woixl"  (James  i.  21)  of  grace,  t.  e.  as  interposing 
itself,  by  conssent  of  man,  between  him  and  the 
channels  of  God's  gi-ace.  Its  positive  exercise  is  set 
forth  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
lepresented  as  sowing  actual  seed  of  evil  in  the  ii>- 
dividual  heart  or  the  world  generally  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  tares  ((t(d¥ta)  leads  to  the  conclusion,  which 
is  declared  plainly  in  2  Ck)r.  xi.  14,  vix.  tliat  evil  i^ 
introduced  into  the  heart  mostly  as  the  counterfeit 
of  good. 

This  exercise  of  the  Tempter's  power  b  possible, 
even  against  a  sinless  natui'e.     We  see  this  in  tk 

faith  and  the  works  by  which  it  is  perfected  (TcActovrot) 
in  Jam.  11. 22. 
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TfTrtatioo  of  onr  Loid.  The  tnnptfltions  pie- 
'-.■.--i  to  Hun  ippesl,  firtt  td  the  natuni  detiia 
>r  I  EmI  of  food,  neit  lo  the  desii'e  of  power,  (o 
w  I -a)  fti;  in»d,  which  ii  bherent  in  the  Dobint 
:  '■■;  mi  Uitljr.  to  tilt  deaire  of  tfsting  and 
-  ■!  a;  IJod'l  tpedil  prolirtioii,  which  ii  the  in- 
.1  '^k'  tndHirT  of  hnnuD  wadues,  under  a  real 
"  I  mpn^M  &Jih.    The  objecti  contemplated  in- 


.-  u  iRk  them  hjr  prM 


It  &ith   i; 


'mpUtio 
rT  unholy 


h  belon; 


■iuipic  dtpendcjice  on  the  will  and 
-^'pneof  *»od. 

I'll  IE  the  trmplalion  of  ■  bllen  nature  Satan 
I  mrnier  power,  tverf  du  comniitled  Diakia 
future  (John 


I  of  the 


i.  10);  ii 


'.r-piE>ti2B  with,  and  aids, 
'  .  1  w.  This  is  a  lact  mngnued  by  eiperieoH ; 
-  cM.iH  U  Scriptuif ,  inaciuliibly  myiil«ioui, 
:-it  onEDutakfably  dedai^l,  is  that,  uEice  iJie  Fall, 
"I  ^-vij  lonifiicy  is  bom  iu  mail  in  capacity,  pfioi 

.■  tiu^nhich  M.  Paulcalli  "a  law,"  V.e.  (ae- 
<  '^tohb  uaiferul  uie  of  the  wonlj  aneilernn 
■  •«  "of  siB"o«r  mull,  bringing  the  inner  mar 
:  ■  r»i;  into  cnptirity  (lioni.  lii.  14-2i).     lb 

'■'•  Turil.  t«t  jet  not  completely  aist  out ;  it  stil' 
~^.^u  ^wLtl  the  spirit*' jio  that  men  "cannot  di 
■-•fii,-,whidi  [hey  would"  (Gal.  T.  17).     It  « 

-!.;nirlty,  pride,  and  unbelief,  independently  of 
^ir  wvntj  to  be  dviired  from  thenr,  that  Sntiin 
.,:  1.  .ppeal  in  tempting 


which  delighta  ill  evi 

t.o<n>ake  (Horn.  i. 

B.  32)  and  makes  men 

ulKaJly  "  children  of 

the  devil"  (John  viii 

Aruiii.  10;    1  John 

iii.  B,  10),  and   "ao 

-1-   lM.lt.    IIT.    *1), 

fit  for  "  the  fire  piT- 

t  for  the  denl  and  h 

aiigela."     If  Uiey  be 

tH.  B  by  GoJ'.  g™« 

the>  may  be  reasted 

lb-  ttil  power   (the 

"ile^h"   or  the  "old 

'i  iapadioilly  "cmc 

or  that  hcBven,  where 

Tui  twofold  power  of  lemptalion  is  frequently 
"et-l  b)  in  Snnplure,  as  eiereiwd,  chiefly  by  tlie 
■  .-mim  of  rril  thoughts,  but  gccuioiiallj  by  tht 
----.-lid  power  of  tiatAn  OTer  outward  circum- 
ti-s.     To  Ihii  latter   power   i«  to   be   tiswd 

<■  «•  baa  Bid)  the  trial  ol  Job  hy  temporal  lo« 
-;  b»L!y  laSitring  (Job  i.,  ii.),  tin  lemarksbl. 

•-■■Mlofinfinmlj"  'Luliiiii.  161,  the-thoro 
■■  -a  iVih."  which  St.  Panl  ralU  the  ' 


n  (2C 


1.  7).     lla  la 


-  >  11  pbin.  inojable  of  bdng  eiplained 

-  ■'  1".  cr  puetiol  per^onifioition  of  an  a 
■^.|1<.  lU  gownl  aUtemenla  art  illu 
'yMiplaidemptalion.  (See.  besides  thtoeal  ready 
■-oaed.  Ij^t  „ii.  5;  John  iiiii.  '27  (Judas) 
-M  nn.  31  (Peter) ;   AcU  t.  3  (Ananiaa  aiK 


at  itartling  fonn 


irdly  be  held  to  be  competent,  Bther  to  confirm, 
'  to  opimse.  the  testimony  of  Scripturv.  ' 

On  the  subject  of  Poasession  see  Demoniacs,  It 
■uffieient  here  to  lemark,  thnt  although  widely 

cter  as  the  other  power  of  Satan,  includii^  both 
mt  eiternal  and  internal  influence  to  which  tefer- 
itY  has  been  made  above.     It  ia  discloHd  to  us 


lypse,  where  tialaii  is  first  "  bound  for  a  Ibousond 
."  then  set  fiec  for  a  time  for  the  last  l'onflic^ 

and  linally  "cast  into  the  lake  of  Hrt  and  brimstone 
.  for  ever  and  ever  "  (u.  2,  7-10).  [A.  B.j 
SATURABU'ZANES(Sa«f«ja<ioCd«|t:  3a. 


r(lE 


' ;  comp.  Eir.  t.  3,  6,  li.  6,  13). 
SATYEB  (Cn'Jffi'.  iltrbn:  tx/ufria 

plural  noun,  which,  having  the  meat 

"  Hugh,"  is  frequently  applied  lo  '"he-goals" 
I.  the  Latin  Airraj,  from  Aii-(w,  hinulia) ;  the 
Siuim,  however,  of  Is.  liii.  21.  and  iiiit.  14, 
where  the  prophet  pedicls  the  desolation  of  Babylon, 
have,  protnblf ,  no  allusion  In  any  species  of  goat 


enrly  al 


Id  Satyrs. 


woods  and  desert  plaLss.  half  men  and  half  gonts. 
are  intended.  Comp.  Jerome  iCommtnl.  ad  /». 
liii.),  "  Seirim  vel  incubones  vel  saiyros  rel  sylves- 
tia  quotdam  homines  quoi  nnnniilli  fatoos  tSario" 
voouit.  auL  dncmoniim  geneia  inlellignnC'  Thin 
eiplanatlon  nreives  couliimntion  from  a  passage  in 
Lev.  ivii.  7;  "they  shall  no  more  offer  their 
sacrifices  nnlo  SttHm,"  and  from  a  similar  one  in 
2  Chr.  li.  [5.  The  Isnieliles.  it  ii  probable,  had 
become  acquainted  vitb  a  tbrm  of  goat-worship 
from  the  E^vpliaus  |see  Bochnrt,  Hiaot.  iii.  B2.S; 
Jablonski  Paid.  Ae<]-^.  i.  273.  et  sqq.).  TTie 
opinion  held  by  tlicliaelis  (Sapp.  p.  2:142)  and 
Licbtcnstoiu  (/lammmtat.  dt  Sinuonun,  JK.,  $4, 


i^jwBm^Om,  <k«fpUkn  Uo 
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p.  50,  sqq.),  that  the  Sitrim  probably  denote  some 
species  of  ape,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Hamilton 
Smith  in  Kitto's  Ci/c,  art.  Ape,.  From  a  few 
passages  in  Pliuy  {N.  ZT.  v.  8  ;  vii.  2 ;  riii.  54)  it  is 
clear  that  by  Satyi-s  aie  sometimes  to  be  understood 
some  kind  of  ape  or  monkey ;  Col.  H.  Smith  has 
Hgored  the  Maoacus  Arabicus  as  being  the  probable 
sity»  of  Babylon.  That  some  species  of  Cyno- 
cephalus  (dog-faced  Imboon)  was  an  animal  that 
entered  into  Uie  theology  of  the  ancient  Egjrptians, 
is  evident  fram  the  monuments  and  from  what 
Honipollo  (i.  14-16)  has  told  us.  The  other  ex- 
planation, however,  has  the  sanction  of  Gesenius, 
Bochart,  RosenmiiUer,  Parkhurst,  Maurer,  Fiirst, 
and  others.  As  to  the  **  dancing "  4satyr8,  comp. 
Virg.  EcL  V.  73, 

*'  SalUntea  satjros  fmitabltar  Alphesiboecs." 

[W.  H.] 

SAUL  {h^t^,  ue.  ShaOl:    Soo^X;  Joseph. 

"XdovXos  :  Saul)t  more  accurately  Shaul,  in  which 
form  it  is  given  on  several  occasions  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version.  The  name  of  various  persons  in  the 
Sacred  History. 

1.  Saul  of  Rehoboth  by  the  River  was  one  of 
the  eai'ly  kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah 
(Gen.  xxzvi.  37,  38).  In  1  Chr.  i.  48  he  is  called 
Shaul.  [G.] 


SAUL 

2.  The  firet  king  of  Israel.  The  name  herp 
first  appears  in  the  history  of  Israel,  though  found 
before  in  the  Edomite  prince  ahieady  mention*^; 
and  in  a  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  A.  Y. 
Shaul).  It  also  occurs  among  the  Kohathites  ia 
the  genealogy  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  24),  and  in 
Saul,  like  the  king,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  better 
known  as  the  Apostle  Paul  (see  below  p.  1154V 
Josephus  {JB.  J,  ii.  18,  §4)  mentions  a  Saul,  father 
of  one  Simon  who  distinguished  himself  at  Scytho- 
polis  in  the  early  pai-t  of  the  Jewish  war. 

In  the  following  goiealogy  may  be  observed — 
1.  The  repetition  in  two  generations  of  the  names 
of  Kish  and  Ker,  of  Nadab  and  Abi-nadab,  and  of 
Mephibosheth.  2.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  in  three  successive  generations:  posatibly  in 
four,  as  there  were  two  Mephibosheths.  3.  The 
constant  shiftings  of  the  names  of  God,  as  incor- 
porated in  the  proper  names :  (a)  ^6-iel  =  /e-hiel. 
(6)  ifa/cA»-shua=Je-shua.  (c)  £8h-6aa/=Ish- 
bosheth.  (d)  Mephi-  (or  Meri-)  bacU  =  Mephi- 
bo^ieth.  4.  The  long  continuance  of  the  familr 
down  to  the  times  of  Ezra.  5.  Is  it  possible 
that  Zimri  (1  Chr.  ix.  42)  can  be  the  usurper 
of  1  K.  zvi. — if  so,  the  last  attempt  of  the  hou«e 
of  «SauI  to  regain  its  ascendancy  ?  The  time  wouk 
agree. 


Aphiah.    (1  Sam.  is.  I.) 

Bdcbonuh* 

Zmr.    (LXX.  Jaont.) 

Abiel.  or  Jehiel  ■. 
(I  Ann.  ix.  I.) 
(1  Chr.  vHi.  83.) 


MaachBh. 
(1  Chr.  ix.) 


kbdoB. 


Zur. 


cL 


BhI.  Nvr.  NwLab. 

(1  Chr.  ix.  n.) 
I 


Guor. 


X 


Ahio. 


Xecfanriah. 
(Zwb«r.  (I 

1  Chr.  viii.) 


HikUh. 
Chr.  ix.  9.) 

I 


.1. 


f 


Kkb. 

AUdomu  —  SAUL  »  Riz|Mb. 
CI  Chr.  ix.  as.) 


Abocr. 


bLai.    IhlchLhun.    Abmadab.    Eih^Ml.    Mnmb.    David  -  MicLl      - 


JoaaUiuL    bhai.    Ihlchl 

I  (I  Sam.        Joaboa  (J«.^a<.  Miboabalb 

Merib-liaal.    xir.  49.)  vl.  fl,  1.) 

MrpbibiMbfllh  (I  Cbr.is.  S«). 

Mioah. 

I 


Pbaltiel.    AnBMil.    Mn>b{bo«b«Ch. 


Saoo*. 


Mabcfa.  Tkhm. 


I 
Ahai. 

Jchokdah  (Jarah,  1  Chr.  Ix.  4t). 
I 


Asmavcth. 


I    . 
Zimn. 

Rrpbar  (Bephaiab,  I  Cbr.  ix.  41). 

Eiaa«h. 

I 


^    )  I 

Atrikam.       Bochoni.       Iihmaal.       Sbaaifah.       Obadiah.       Ilanao. 


IM 


Eahek. 
! 

Ulam.       Jahudi.       EtiphcaeC 
I 


There  is  a  contradiction  between  the  pedigrecf  in 
1  Sam.  ix.  1,  ziv.  51,  which  represents  Saul  and 
Abner  as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel,  and  1  Chr.  viii. 
33,  iz.  39,  which  represents  them  as  his  great- 
grandsons.  If  we  adopt  the  more  elaborate  pedigreo 
in  the  Chronicles,  we  must  suppose  either  that  a 
link  has  been  dropped  between  Abiel  and  Kish,  in 
1  Sam.  ix.  1,  or  that  the  elder  Kish,  the  son  of 
Abiel  ( 1  Chr.  iz.  36),  has  been  confounded  with 


the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of  Ner  (1  Chr.  iz.  39] 
The  pedigree  in  1  Chr.  viii.  is  not  free  from  con 
fusion,  as  it  omits  amongst  the  sons  of  Abiel,  Nej 
who  in  1  Chr.  iz.  36  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who  il 
both  is  made  the  fiither  of  Kish. 

His  character  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fiera 
wayward,  fi^ul  nature  of  the  tribe  [Benjamin] 
and  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  betwe<i 
the  old  and  new  systems  in  which  he  found  hind 
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Rfinrohvl.  To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of 
ssioess,  whidi  broke  out  in  violent  firenxj  at 
ti&M,  ItvriDg  him  with  long  lucid  intervals.  His 
ifrttiios  were  strong,  as  appous  in  his  love  both 
rr  [%Tid  and  his  son  Jonathan,  but  they  were 
^^  to  the  wild  accesses  of  religious  zeal  or 
sftcity  whidk  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was, 
.  «>  tiK  eazlicr  Judges,  of  whom  in  one  sense  he 
i.Tbe  oDUDted  as  the  successor,  remarkable  for  his 
<tj>^h  aod  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  and  he  was, 
..-,'•  tin  Homoic  heroes,  of  gigantic  stature,  taller 

*  T  L^  aod  shonlden  than  the  rest  of  the  people, 
L^  61*  that  kind  of  beauty  d«ioted  by  the  Hebrew 
sM  "good**  (1  Sam.  ix.  2),  and  which  caused 
i:  ai  to  be  compared  to  the  gazelle,  **  the  gazelle 
u'l^."*  It  was  prohaUy  these  external  quali- 
ties v!iidi  led  to  the  epithet  which  is  frequently 
rAhaitobis  name,  **  chosen  " — **  whom  the  Lord 
el  efaoQse ** — **  See  ye  (».  e.  Look  at)  him  whom 
r-  \M  hath  chosen!'*^  (1  Sam.  ix.  17,  x.  24; 
L  Mm.  ni.  6). 

T^  btrthplaoe  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 

'  :  ss  Zelah  was  the  place  of  Eish's  sepulchre 

.  S&m.  xxi.),  it  was  probably  his  native  village. 

'  ^^Tc  i«  DO  warrant  for  saying  that  it  was  Gibeah,^ 

^^  ::h,  from  its  subsequent  connexion  with  him,  it 

<A\^i  oaen  '*  Gibeah  of  Saul "  [GiBEAti] .     His 

u>r.  Kish,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief, 

t'.:.i  the  fiunily  to  which  he  belonged  was  of 

"  -  unportanoe  (ix.  1,  21).     A  portion  of  his  pro- 

'rr.  cv>&>isted  of  a  drove  of  asses.     In  search  of 

t    '  ases,  gone  astray  on  the  mountains,  he  sent 

"  -  ^x)  Saul,  accompanied  by  a  servant,*  who  acted 

'  -  3?  a  guide  ax^  guardian  of  the  young  roan 

' '.  I-IO^.     After  a  tiiree  dap*  journey  (ix.  20), 

■"■'(  it  bas  hitherto  proved  impossible  to  track, 

u-'sjk  Ephraim  aiyl  Benjamin  [Shalisha  ;  Sha- 

'>'Ji:  Ztph],  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  sur- 

'  .'M  by  a  town,  when  Saul  proposed  to  return 

'  ^*,  b<jt  was  detOTed  by  the  advice  of  the  servant, 

*^>  ri^2c»ted  that  before  doing  so  they  should 

'^- j  t  •*  a  man  of  God,"  "  a  seer,"  as  to  the  fate 

"•  -V  Tisses — securing  his  oracle    by  a  present 

liw^*)  of  a  quarter  of  a  silver  shekel.     They 

T->  xitricted  by  the  maidens  at  the  well  outside 

> '  -:ST  to  catdi  the  seer  as  he  came  out  of  the 

■  *->  uoeod  to  a  sacred  eminence,  where  a  sacri- 

'•  tiwt  was  waiting  for  his  benediction  (1  Sam. 

> ' -13).    At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the 

'  \sw — ^it  was  Samuel.     A  divine  intimation 

'  '  ladicatn]  to  him  the  approach  and  the  future 

"^  ar  cf  the  youthful  Benjamite.    Surprised  at 

-u^j^,  but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended 

'b*  ii^  place,  and  in  the  inn  or  caravanserai  at 

-  J-^  ri  KordAv/co,  LX^.,  ix.  27)  found  thirty 

'-XX^aad  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  4,  §1)  sevoity  guests 

•  -»^\h  1.  amongst  whom  they  took  the  chief  place. 
•  tvj..!pati<ai  of  some  distinguished  stranger, 
•sotDoA  bade  the  cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder. 
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L  It,  the  woid  traoaUied  "  beauty,"  but  the 

fc^  '.era  (*3V)  bi  a  Sam.  li.  18  and  elsewhere  Is 

j^*i»A  -  iw."    The  LXX.  have  confounded  it  with  a 

T  ^^te  word,  and  render  It  l.r^mtrov,  "  set  up  a 

^  Vaa  Ahkl,  or  Jefalel  (I  Cbr.  viii.  29.  ix.  35).  Is  called 
'^  xitt  of  •Qibeon;'  it  probably  means  founder  ^ 

'  ^«rt  h  1p3. - serrant,"  not  igj?*  **■!*▼«•'' 

'  A'Zdtth.or(LXX.)  -leaping for }oy.- 

•  X^tnatiatod  in  A.  V.  "ptein." 

'  ^LV<»eattla-AUUm;lnz.lO,Aa9^ibe(AanIy. 


from  which  Saul,  as  the  chief  guest,  was  bidden  to 
tear  off  the  first  morsel  (LXX.,  ix.  22-24).  They 
then  descended  to  the  city,  and  a  bed  was  prepai'ed 
for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  daybreak  Sunuel 
roused  him.  They  descended  again  to  the  skirts 
of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  having  left  them) 
Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the  consecrated  oil, 
and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announced  to  him  that 
he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (LXX.)  deliverer  of  the 
nation  (ix.  25-x.  1).  From  that  moment,  as  he 
turned  on  Samuel  the  huge  shoulder  which  towered 
above  all  the  rest  (x.  9,  LXX.),  a  new  life  dawned 
opon  him.  He  returned  by  a  route  which,  like 
that  of  his  search,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
distinctly ;  and  at  every  step  homeward  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  incidents  which,  according  to  Samuel's 
prediction,  awaited  him  (x.  9,  10).  At  Kachel's 
sepulchre  he  met  two  roen,^  who  announced  to  him 
the  recovery  of  the  asses — ^his  lower  cares  were  to 
cease.  At  the  oak*  of  Tabor  [Plain;  Tabor, 
Plain  of]  he  met  three  men  carrying  gifls  of  kids 
and  bread,  and  a  skin  of  wine,  as  an  offering  to 
Bethd.  Two  of  the  loaves  were  offered  to  him  as 
if  to  indicate  his  new  dignity.  At  ^*  the  hill  of 
'God"  (whatever  may  be  meant  thereby,  possibly 
his  own  city,  Gibeah),  he  met  a  band  of  prophets 
descending  w^ith  musical  instilments,  and  he  caught 
the  inspiration  from  them,  as  a  sign  of  his  new  life.^^ 
This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inner 
view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  related 
independently  of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  An 
assembly  was  convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and 
lots  (so  often  practised  at  that  time)  were  cast  to 
find  the  tribe  and  the  family  which  was  to  produce 
the  king.  Saul  was  named — and,  by  a  Divine  inti* 
mation,  found  hid  in  the  circle  of  baggage  which  sur- 
rounded the  encampment  (x.  17-24).  His  stature 
at  once  conciliated  the  public  feeling,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  shout  was  raised,  afterwards  so  often 
repeated  in  modem  times,  **  Long  live  the  king  " 
(x.  23-24),  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gibeah, 
accompanied  by  the  fighting  part  ^  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  especial  head.  The 
murmurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the  community 
who  refused  to  salute  him  with  the  accustomed 
presents  were  soon  dispelled  *  by  an  occasion  arising 
to  justify  the  selection  of  Saul.  He  was  (having 
apparently  returned  to  his  private  life)  on  his  way 
home,  dnving  his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard  one 
of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibeah, 
such  as  mai'k  in  Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a 
great  calamity.  It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat 
issued  by  Nahash  king  of  Ammon  against  Jabesh 
Gilead  (see  Amuon).  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh 
were  connected  with  Benjamin,  by  the  old  adven- 
ture recorded  in  Judg.  xxi.  It  was  as  if  this  one 
spark  was  needed  to  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of 
the  king.  *'  The  Spirit  of  the  Loid  came  upon 
him,"  as  on  the  ancient  Judges.     The  shy,  re- 

Joaepb.  (Ant  ▼!.  4,  $3)  gives  the  name  Gabatha,  by  which 
he  elsewhere  designates  Gibeah,  Saul's  city. 

ff  See  for  this  Ewald  Oil.  38-30). 

h  7^nn»  "  ^€  strength,"  the  host,  x.  26 ;  comp.  3  Sam. 
xxlv.  3.  The  word  "  band"  is  usually  employed  In  tlie 
A.  v.  for  T^TJ,  a  veiy  different  tenn,  with  a  strict 
meaning  of  its  own.    (Tboop.] 

i  The  worda  which  dose  1  Sam.  x.  3T  are  in  the 
Hebrew  text  "he  waa  as  though  be  were  deaf;"  In 
Joseph.  Ant  vL  S,  $1,  and  the  LXX.  (followed  by  Ewald). 
"  and  it  came  to  pass  after  a  month  that." 
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tiring  natare  whidi  we  hare  obserred,  vanished 
never  to  retarn.  He  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  the  earlier  days,  and  summoned  the  people  by 
the  bones  of  two  of  the  oien  from  the  herd  wbicK 
he  was  driving :  three  (or  six,  LXX.)  hundred  thou- 
sand followed  trom  Israel,  and  (perhaps  not  in  due 
proportion)  thirty  (or  seventy,  LXX.)  thousand 
from  Judaii:  and  Jabesh  was  rescued.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous  on  the  people — the  punishment 
of  the  murmureni  was  demanded — but  refused  by 
Saul,  and  the  monarchy  was  inaugurated  anew  at 
Gilgal  (xi.  1-15).  It  should  be,  however,  observed 
that,  according  to  I  Sam.  xii.  12,  the  affair  of 
Kahash  preceded  and  occasioned  the  election  of 
ijaul.  He  becomes  king  of  Isi-ael.  But  he  still 
so  £ar  resembles  the  earlier  Judges,  as  to  be  vii^ 
tually  king  only  of  his  own  tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Almost  all  his  ex- 
ploits are  confined  to  this  circle  of  tenitoiy  or 
associations. 

Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named 
as  ruler  with  8aul  (xi.  7,  12,  14),  now  withdrew, 
and  Saul  became  the  acknowledged  chief.*'     In  the 
2nd  year^  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  oi^nise  an 
attempt  to  shake  of}'  the   Philistine   yoke   which 
pressed  on  his  countiy  ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe, 
where  a  Philistine  otfioer  had  long  been  stationed 
even  in  his  own  field  (x.  5,  xiii.  3).     An  army  of 
3000  was  formed,  which  he  soon  afterwards  gathered 
together  romid  him ;  and  Jonathan,  apparently  with 
his  sanction,  rose  against  the  officer  *"  and  slew  him 
(xiii.  2-4).     This  roused  the  whole  force  of  the 
Philistine  nation  against  him.     The  spirit  of  Israel 
was  completely   broken.      Many  concealed   them- 
selves in  the  caverns ;  many  crossed  the  Jordan ; 
all  were  disarmed,  except  Saul  and  his  son,  with 
their  immediate  retainers.     In  this   crisis,  Saul, 
now    on  the    very   confines   of  his   kingdom    at 
Gilgal,  found  himself  in  the  position  long  before 
described  by  Samuel ;  longing  to  exercise  his  royal 
right  of  sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Prophet."     At  last  on  the  7th  day,  he 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  just  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronounced  the 
first   curse,   on   his  impetuous   zeal   (xiii.   5-14). 
Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  Jonathan  at 
Michmash  brought  on  the  crisis  which  ultimately 
drove  the  Phili.stines  back  to  their  own  territory 
[Jonathan].     It  was  signalised  by  two  remark- 
able incidents  in  the  life  of  Saul.    One  was  the  first 
appearance  of  his  madness  in  the  rash  vow  which 
ail  but  cost  the  life  of  his  son  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  44). 
The  other  was  the  erection  of  his  first  altar,  built 
either  to  celebrate  the  victory,  or  to  expiate  the 
savage  feast  of  the  famished  people  (xiv.  35). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  (although  not 
entirely  completed,  xiv.  52)  at  once  placed  Saul 
in  a  position  higher  than  that  of  any  previous  ruler 
of  Israel.  Probably  fix)m  this  time  was  formed 
the  organisation  of  royal  state,  which  contained 
in  germ  some  of  the  future  institutions  of  the 
monarchy.  The  host  of  3000  has  been  already 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  2;  comp. 

k  Also  2  Sam.  x.  16.  LXX..  for  "  Lord." 

»  The  expression,  xiii.  1,  "Saul  was  one  year  old"  (the 
•on  of  a  year),  (n  his  reigninic.  may  be  either.  (1)  he 
reigned  one  year;  or  (2),  the  word  30  may  have  dropped 
oat  thenoe  to  xiiL  6.  and  it  may  have  been  "he  was  31 
when  he  began  to  reign." 

>■  The  word  may  be  rendered  cither  *  garrison"  or 
"  officer ;"  Its  meaning  is  nncerlaln. 

•  Tbe  command  of  Samuel  (x.  8)  had  apparently  a 
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1  Chr.  xii.  29).  Of  this  Aboer  became  captaia 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  50).  A  body  guard  was  also  formed  of 
runners  and  messengers  (see  1  Sam.  xvi.  15,  17, 
xxii.  14,  17,  xxvi.  22).«  Of  this  David  was  aAe> 
wards  made  the  chief.  These  two  were  the  piio- 
ctpal  officers  of  the  court,  and  sate  with  Jooatlm 
at  the  king's  table  (1  Sam.  zz.  25).  Another  offioer 
is  incidentally  mentioned — the  keeper  of  the  royal 
mules  —  the  comas  stabuU,  the  ** constable"  ot 
the  king — such  as  appean  in  the  later  raonarcfaj 
( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  He  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
foreigner  employed  about  the  courts-being  an 
<Edomite  or  (LXX.)  Syrian,  of  the  name  of  Doe^ 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9).  According  to  Jeaish 
tradition  (Jer.  Qu.  Heh.  ad  loc.)  he  was  the  servant 
who  accompanied  Saul  in  his  pursuit  of  his  fatber't 
asses — who  counselled  him  to  send  for  David  (ix., 
xvi.),  and  whose  son  ultimately  killed  him  (2  Sam. 
i.  10).  The  high-priest  of  the  honae  of  Ithamar 
(Ahimelech  or  Ahi^)  was  in  attendance  upon  him 
with  the  ephod,  when  he  desired  it  (xiv.  3),  and 
felt  himself  bound  to  assist  his  secret  commissioDcrs 
(xxi.  1-9,  xxii.  14). 

The  king  himself  was  distinguiahed  by  a  state, 
not  before  marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  t&Jl 
spear,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  described  in  the 
hand  of  Goliath.  [Arms.]  This  never  left  him— 
in  repose  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  xix.  9  ) ;  at  his  meals 
(XX.  33);  at  rest  (xxvi.  11),  in  battle  (2  Sam. 
i.  6).  In  battle  he  wore  a  diadem  on  his  head 
and  a  bracelet  on  his  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  10).  Hr 
sate  at  meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own  fiu^ing  his  mo 
(1  .Sam.  XX.  25;  LXX.).  He  was  received  on  hii 
return  from  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelite  p 
women  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  amongst  whom  he  was  od 
such  occasions  specially  known  as  bringing  back 
from  the  enemy  scarlet  robes,  and  golden  oma* 
ments  for  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  i.  24). 

The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  natorally  still 
predominated,  and  he  was  now  able  (not  mereij, 
like  his  temporary  predecessors,  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  but)  to  attack  the  neighbouring  tribes  vi 
Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zobah,  and  finally  Amaiek 
(xiv.  47).  The  war  with  Amaiek  is  twicx  rf- 
lated,  first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at  losth 
(XV.  1-9).  Its  chief  connexion  with  Saul's  history 
lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical  oommaad 
of  Samuel ;  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king,  and 
the  retention  of  the  spoil. 

The  extermination  of  Amaiek  and  the  subsequeot 
execution  of  Agag  belong  to  the  general  qoestim 
of  the  moral  code  of  the  0.  T.  There  is  no  reasoa 
to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the  spoil— 
namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  the 
sacrificial  thanksgi\ing  (xv.  21).  Such  was  the 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  ri. 
7,  §2),  who  expressly  says  that  Agag  was  spared  for 
his  stature  and  beauty,  and  such  is  the  general 
impression  lefl  by  the  description  of  the  celebratioo 
of  the  victory.  Saul  rides  to  the  southern  Garmel 
in  a  chariot  (LXX.),  never  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb.  "  a  hand," 

perpetual  obligation  (xtii.  13).  It  had  been  ^xtn  two 
years  before,  and  in  the  Interval  tbey  bad  both  been  «t 
Gilgal  (xL  16).  N.B.— The  words  "had  appointed ' 
(xiii.  8)  are  Inserted  in  A.  V. 

o  They  were  BenJamltes  (1  Sam.  xxiL  f ;  Jos.  Jut 
vli.  14).  young,  tall,  and  handsome  (/MtL  vL  6,  ^). 

»  Jos.  {AnL  vl.  10,  ^1)  makes  the  vtomm  stag  the 
praises  of  Sanl,  the  maidetu^  of  David. 
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2  San.  XTJii.  18),  which  in  the  Jewish  traditions 
(Jenme,  Qtu  ffeb.  ad  loc.)  was  a  triamphal  arch 
«f  cfires,  myrtles,  and  palms.  And  in  allusion  to 
hs  aovoinf  triumph,  Samuel  applies  to  God  the 
\hm»,  "  T^  Victory  (  Vulg.  triumjf^iaior)  of  Israel 
sill  neither  lie  nor  repent"  (xr.  29;  and  corop. 
1  Chr.  xxix.  11).  This  second  act  of  disobedience 
fallid  doim  the  B«»nd  curse,  and  the  fii-st  distinct 
ntiaatitn  of  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
riral.  The  stru^le  between  Samuel  and  Saill  in 
Ljrir  final  parting  is  indicated  by  the  rent  of 
^cBlod's  robe  of  state,  as  he  tears  himself  away 
frrm  .Saal*s  grasp  (for  the  gesture,  see  Joseph.  Ant. 
n.  7,  §5),  and  by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel 
W  the  separation — **  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
"Hw  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul?"  (xiv.  35, 
IT.,  i;. 

The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The 
^^eczT,  which  had  giren  indications  of  itself  before, 
»>v  at  times  took  almost  entire  possession  of  him. 
I:  s  described  in  mixed  phrases  as  *'  an  evil  spirit 
cfGod"  (amdi  as  we  might  speak  of  "religious 
SftiDsss*'),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him,  almost 
dwiced  or  jstrangled  him  from  its  violence  (xvi.  14, 
UU.;  Joseph.  Ant,  vi.  8,  §2). 

la  this  crisis  Darid  was  recommended  to  him  by 
<^  of  the  young  men  of  his  guard  (in  the  Jewish 
r.%iitkn  groondlessly  supposed  to  be  I>DE6.  Jerome, 
^'4.  H<b.  ad  loc).     From  this  time  forward  their 

•  T%  are  blended  together.  [David.]  In  Saul's 
better  moments  he  never  lost  the  strong  afiection 
9^  be  had  contracted  for  David.  "  He  loved 
•^in  creatly  "  (rvi.  21).  "  Saul  would  let  him  go 
1'  nnxt  home  to  his  Other's  house*'  (xviii.  2). 
"  '^befc&re  Cometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse  to  meat  ?  *' 

11.  J7).  **  H  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David.  .  .  . 
^>uni,  my  son  David;  blessed  be  thou,  my  son 
Iitki "  (cDT.  16,  xxvi.  17,  25).    Occasionally  .too 

•  f  pt|ihetical  gill  returned,  blended  with  his 
JSiribfig.  He  "prophesied"  or  "raved"  in  the 
ysi^X  o(  his  house — "  he  prophesied  and  lay  down 
-..^  y]  day  and  all  night"  at  Ramah  (xix.  24). 
<■''  t  hi3  acts  of  G&xXf  wild  zeal  increased.  The 
C3>«Kn  of  the  priests,  with  all  their  families  4 

u.i.}— the  massacre,  perhaps  at  the  same  time, 
-  i  ti»  Gibeooites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1),  and  the  violent 
•^xt^paitkn  ci  the  necromancers  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
->  It  •,  are  all  of  the  same  kind.  At  last  the 
Bu^srchy  itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke 
''>vu  under  the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philis- 
'lu^  reentered  the  country,  and  with  their  chariots 
i^  tiGng»  occupied  the  plain  of  Elsdradon.  Their 
'3s^  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
'Vr?  sew  eslled  Little  Hermon,  by  Shunem.  On 
'-•  *p|wite  side,  on  Mount  Gilboa,  was  the  Israelite 
•'^S  clii^;ii^  as  usual  to  the  heights  which  were 
'i^j-  afety.  It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gideon's 
"fssiyiamU  hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod  or 

*'r«i:ibi:ii^  ** — and  now  the  name  assumed  an  evil 
t^'s.  sad  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he  pitched  his 
%pthere  **  trembled  exceedingly  "  (I  Sam.  xxviii. 
•'  •  Ifi  the  loss  of  all  the  usual  means  of  oon- 
•^s^  the  Divine  Will,  he  determined,  with  that 
'srsad  nuxtore  of  superstition  and  religion  which 
"^^t^  bis  whole  career,  to  apply'  to  one  of  the 
^«^%oer9   who  had   escaped    his  persecution. 

^  Tlni  Is  piaoed  bj  Josepbos  ss  the  climax  of  his  guilt, 
^1^  «n  by  tfae  taxtoxicatlcm  of  power  (Ant.  vl.  12.  $7). 
'  Bii  oowpaaieos  wsn   Aboer  and  Amasa   (seder 

*  Wha  «« iMt  beaid  of  Samuel  be  was  moaming  for, 

7"*-.  IL 
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She  was  a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other 
side  of  Little  Heimon ;  she  is  called  a  woman  of 
"  Ob,"  t.  e.  of  the  skin  or  bladder,  and  this  the 
LXX.  has  rendei'ed  by  iyyeurrplfjivOos  or  ventrilo- 
quist, and  the  Vulgate  by  Pythoness.  According 
to  the  Hebiew  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
she  was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and  hence  her 
escape  from  the  genettil  massacra  of  the  necro- 
mancera  (See  Leo  Allatius  De  Engastrimutho, 
cap.  6  in  Critici  Sacri  ii.).  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  question,  whether  in  the  scene 
that  follows  we  ai-e  to  understand  an  imposture 
or  a  leal  apparition  of  Samuel.  Eustathius  and 
most  of  the  Fathers  take  the  foimer  view  (repie- 
sentiiig  it,  however,  as  a  figment  of  the  Devil) ; 
Origen,  the  latter  view.  Augustine  wavers.  (See 
Leo  Allatius,  ut  supra^  p.  1062-1114).  The  LXX. 
of  1  Sam.  xxvii.  7  (by  the  above  translation) 
and  the  A.  V.  (by  its  omission  of  "  himself"  in 
xxviii.  14,  and  insertion  of  **  when  "  in  xxviii.  12) 
lean  to  the  former.  Josephus  (who  pronounces  a 
glowing  eulogy  on  the  woman,  Ant.  vi.  14,  §2,  3), 
and  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  x.  13,  to  the  latter.  At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  deteimine 
the  relative  amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  nan'atave  itself  tends 
to  the  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She 
recognises  the  disguised  king  fiiist  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Samuel,  seemingly  from  his  threatening 
aspect  or  tone  as  towards  his  enemy."  Saul  appa- 
rently saw  nothing,  but  listened  to  her  description 
of  a  god-like  figure  of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round 
with  the  royal  or  sacied  robe.' 

On  hearing  the  denunciation,  which  the  appaiition 
conveyed,  Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigantic 
stature  (see  xxviii.  20,  margin)  on  the  ground,  and 
remained  motionless  till  the  woman  and  his  servants 
forced  him  to  eat. 

The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  according 
to  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  14,  §7),  perhaps  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  sacred  nan-ative,  his  courage  and 
self-devotion  returned.  The  Isi-aelites  were  driven 
up  the  side  of  Gilboa.  The  three  sons  of  Saul 
were  slain  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  Saul  himself  with 
his  armour-bearer  was  piursued  by  the  archers  and 
the  charioteers  of  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3 ; 
2  Sam.  i.  6).  He  was  wounded  in  the  stomach 
(LXX.,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3).  His  shield  was  cast 
away  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Acooiding  to  one  account, 
he  fell  upon  his  own  sword  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4). 
According  to  another  account  (which  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  former  by  supposing  that  it 
describes  a  later  incident),  an  Amalekite"  came  up  at 
the  moment  of  his  death-wound  (whether  from 
himself  or  the  enemy),  and. found  him  **  fallen," 
but  leaning  on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).  The 
dizziness  of  death  was  gathered  over  him  (LXX., 
2  Sam.  i.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive;  and  he  was, 
at  his  own  request,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the 
Amalekite,  who  took  oti'  his  royal  diadem  and  brace- 
let, and  carried  the  news  to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  7-10). 
Not  till  then,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  14, 
§7),  did  the  fitithful  armour-beai-er  fall  on  his  sword 
and  die  with  him  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  5).  The  body  on 
being  found  by  the  Philistines  was  stripped,  and 
decapitated.     The  armour  was  sent  into  the  Philis- 

not  hating,  Saul.    Had  the  massacre  of  the  priests  and 
the  persecution  of  David  (xix.  18)  alienated  him? 

*  UparuriiK  6iirXot6a  (Jos.  Ant.  vl.  14.  ^2). 

<•  According  to  the  Jewish  tnulltlon  (Jerome^  Qu.  Mb. 
ad  loc),  he  was  the  son  of  Doeg. 
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tine  cities,  as  if  in  retribation  for  the  spoliation  of 
Gobath,  and  finallf  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Astarte,  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  Cantan- 
itish  city  of  Bethshan;  and  over  the  walls  of  the 
same  city  was  hung  the  naked  headless  corpse, 
with  those  of  his  Uiree  sons  (ver.  9,  10).  The 
head  was  deposited  (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the 
temple  of  Da^on  (1  Cbr.  x.  10).  The  corpse  was 
removed  from  Bcdbshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  came  over  the 
Jordan  by  night,  carried  off  tiie  bodies,  burnt  them, 
and  buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan  were 
removed  by  David  to  their  ancestral  sepulchre  at 
Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xzi.  14).  [Mephi- 
B08HETH,  p.  325a.]  [A.  P.  S.] 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  St.  Paul.  This  was 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Boijamin,  to  whidi  the  Apostie  felt 
some  pride  in  belongii^  (Rom.  zi.  1  ;  Phil.  iii.  5). 
He  himself  leads  us  to  associate  his  name  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  king,  by  the  marked  way  in  which 
he  mentjons  Saul  in  his  address  at  the  Pisidian 
Antioch :  **  God  gave  unto  them  Saul  the  ma  of 
Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin "  (Acts  xiii. 
21).  These  indications  are  in  harmony  with  the 
intensely  Jewish  spirit  of  whidi  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  exhibits  so  many  signs.  [Paul.]  The 
early  eodeaasUcai  writers  did  not  fan  to  notice  the 

?rominenoe  thus  given  by  St.  Paul  to  his  tribe, 
ertullian  (adtf.  Marc,  v.  1)  applies  to  him  the 
dying  words  o£  Jacob  on  Benjamin.  And  Jerome, 
in  his  Epitaphium  Paulae  (§8),  alluding  to  the 
preservation  of  the  six  hundred  men  of  Benjamin 
after  the  affair  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  49),  speaks 
of  them  as  '*  treoentoe  (sic)  viros  propter  Apodoltan 
reaervatot.**  Compare  the  article  on  Benjahin 
[vol.  i.  190  6]. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  change  of 
the  Apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  9), 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made.  [Paul, 
p.  736  6.]  Two  chief  conjectures  ■  pi-evail  concern- 
ing the  change.  (1 .)  That  of  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  Seboius  Paulub, 
the  first  of  his  Gentile  converts.  (2.)  That  which 
appean  due  to  Lightfoot,  that  raulus  was  the 
Apostle's  Roman  name  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  na- 
turally adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biographer 
when  his  labours  among  the  heathen  oommencedl 
The  foiiner  of  these  is  adopted  by  Olshausen  and 
Meyer.  It  is  also  the  view  of  Ewald  (  Gesch.  vi.  41 9, 
30),  who  seems  to  consider  it  self-evident,  and  looks 
on  tlie  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  change  as 
a  proof  that  it  was  so  understood  by  all  the  rnders 
of  the  Actft.  However  this  may  be,  after  Saul  has 
taken  his  place  definitively  as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentile  world,  his  Jewish  name  is  entirely  dropped. 
Two  divisions  of  his  life  are  well  marked  by  the 
use  of  the  two  names.  [J.  LI.  D.] 

8AVARAN  (6  Souopiijf :  fiUus  Scnira,  Ava^ 
rtcm?),  an  erroneous  form  of  the  title  ArKuranf 
borne  by  Eleazar  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  is 
found  in  the  common  texts  in  1  Mace.  ri.  43, 
[Eleazlr  8,  vol.  i.  p.  518.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

BAYI'AS  (om.  m  Vat. ;  Alex.  Soovta :  om.  in 
Vulg.).  Uzzi  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  2  ; 
oomp.  Ezr.  vii.  4). 

>  'Inhere  are  many  other  theories,  one  of  which  may  be 
mentloiied ;  that  of  Nloq>faonif  (flu<.  EcdL  ii.  37),  who 
treats  Psnlus  as  a  oontracUon  of  F^lhis.  and  supposes  It 
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BAVIOU^  The  following  article,  together  with 
the  one  on  the  SON  of  God,  iorxoB  the  complement 
to  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  [See  voL  L 
p.  1039.]  An  explanation  is  first  given  of  the 
teord  '*  Saviour,"  and  then  of  His  voork  of  Kalvatioo, 
as  unfolded  and  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  [See 
also  Messiah.] 

I.  The  Word  Saviour. — ^The  term  "Saviour," 
as  applied  to  our  Lotil  Jesus  Christ,  represents  the 
Greek  tdter  {<rtrH\p)t  which  in  turn  represeat^ 
certain  derivatives  from  the  Hebrew  root  y«A  a 

(yfi^)f  particularly  the  participle  of  the  Hiphil 

form  mdskCa  (^*^23)t  which  is  usually  mdend 

"Saviour"  in  the  A.V.  {e.g.  Is.  xlvi.  15,  ilii. 
26).  In  considering  the  true  import  of  "  Savioar." 
it  is  essential  for  us  to  examine  the  original  teims 
answering  to  it,  including  in  our  view  the  use 
of  tdter  in  the  LXX.,  whence  it  was  more  immedi- 
ately derived  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  further  noticing  the  cognate  terms  "  to  save" 
and  "  salvation,"  which  expirees  respectively  the 
action  and  the  results  of  the  Saviour's  office.  1.  The 
first  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  term  9oUr  is 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  LXX.  than  the 
term  «  Saviour "  in  the  A.  V:  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.  It  represents  not  only  the  word  mo^xa 
above*mentioDed,  but  also  very  frequently  the 
nouns  yesKa  (PB^p  and  yiskk'dh  (JXjj\V^J),  which, 

though  properly  expressive  of  the  abstract  notion 
"  salvation, '  are  yet  sometimes  used  in  a  concrete 
sense  for  "  Saviour."  We  may  dte  as  an  example 
Is.  Ixii.  11,  "Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh,  his 
reward  is  with  him,"  where  evidently  **  salvation" 
ssSaokwr,  So  again  in  passages  where  theie 
terms  are  connected  immediately  with  the  penoo 
of  the  Godhead,  as  in  P^.  hviii.  20,  "  the  God  oar 
Saviour"  (A.V.  "God  of  our  aalvaUoo -).  Kot 
only  in  such  cases  as  these,  but  in  many  othen 
whei«  the  sense  does  not  require  it,  the  LXX.  has 
titer  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  salvation ;"  and  thus 
the  word  "  Saviour"  was  more  familiar  to  the  esr 
of  the  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  in  our  Loid's 
age  than  it  is  to  us.  2.  The  same  observation  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  verb  ^(ctr,  and  the  sub- 
stantive  ctmipla,  as  used  in  the  LXX.  An  ei- 
amination  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occor 
shows  that  they  stand  as  equivalents  for  words 
conveying  the  notions  of  well-being,  snoooor,  peace, 
and  the  like.  We  have  further  to  notice  vwny^a 
in  the  sense  of  reooverv  of  the  hodUy  health  (2  Haec. 
iii.  32),  together  with  the  etymological  connexioo 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  terms  ttotr^p  aiMi 
irmfia,  to  which  St.  Paul  evidently  alludes  in  E^ 
V.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21.  3.  If  we  tarn  to  the 
Hebrew  terms,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  strudc  with 
their  comprehensiveness.  Our  verb  "  to  save* 
implies,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  rescue  of  apenon 
from  actual  or  impending  dax^r.  This  is  od- 
doubtedly  included  in  the  Hebrew  root  y6sh*a^  and 
may  be  said  to  be  its  ordinaiy  sense,  as  testified  br 
the  frequent  aooompaniment  of  the  prepodtion  ims, 
(]D ;  compare  the  ir^ci  iar6  which  the  angel  givei 

in  explanation  of  the  name  Jesus,  Matt.  i.  21). 
But  ydsh'a,  beyond  this,  expresses  assitktnce  and 
protection  of  every  kind — assistance  in  aggressive 
measures,  protection  against  attack;  and,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  results  of  such  assistance— 

to  have  been  a  nickname  given  to  the  Apostle  on  aceoont 
of  hb  Insignificant  stature  I 
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nrtorr,  afttr,  prosperity,  and  huppiiiese.     We 
rar  ate  as  id  ioftanoe  of  the  aggressive  sense 
I>»t.n.4,  *'to  fij^t  for  yoir  against  your  enemies, 
toBT?roa;"  of  protection  agiiinst  attack  Is.  xxvi. 
I.  "'salratkn  will  God  appoint  for  walls  and  bul* 
»ib:"of  tistory  2  Swn.   viii.   6,   "The  Loi-d 
p»iTid  Dand,"  i.  e.  gave  him  \-ictory  ;  of  proS' 
••^k  wd happiness.  Is.  Iz.  18,  "Thou  shalt  call 
:ux  valtx  Sakatioa  ;*'  Is.  Izi.  10,  <*  He  hath  clothed 
^  irith  the  jearmenta  of  salration.**     No  better 
:>tu»  i/  this  lust  senae  can  be  adduced  than  the 
rr  ixnatifn  **  Hosanna,**  meaning,  "  Save,  I  beseech 
tt'.y,"  vhidi  was  uttered  as  a  prayer  for  God's 
t>W%  oQ  any  joyous  occasion   (Fs.  cxviii.   25), 
b  St  our  Loni*s  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
f^in&^kal  ooonexion  of  the  terms  Hosanna  and 
i»!^  coakl  not  hare  been  lost  on  the  ear  of  the 
K'bfw   Shtt.  zad.  9,  15).     It  thus  appears  that 
*>  fi*bf?v  and  Greek  terms  had  their  positive  as 
««i:  if  their  n^ative  side,  in  other  woixls  that  they 
•^^^-^i^ti  the  pre»Qce  of  blessing  as  well  as  the 
ii'v^er  of  danger,  actual  sticnrity  as  well  ns  the  I'e- 
~^^fc  of  inaecurity.*    4.  The  historical  personages 
■  'in'Oi  the  terms  are  applied  further  illustrate 
*■  •  vew.    The  judges  ai-e  styled  "  savioure,"  as 
-'<:j:  leicued  their  couiitrv  from  a  state  of  bondage 
'4-  iii.  9, 15,  A.  V.  "  deUverer;"  Neh.  ix.  27) ; 
a  "arioar**  was  subsequently  itiised  up  in  the 
|^x«  of  Jeroboam  IL  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
>fin&>('2  K.  xiii.  5);  and  in  the  same  sense  Jo- 
«-!«gt  ^j\g^  the  ddiveranoe  from  Egypt  a  "salva- 
*  '."  (Aai.  ni.  1,  §1).     Jodiua  on  tlie  other  hand 
'<'A  the  promtae  contained  in  his  name  by  his 
.it^  over  the  Canaanites:  the  I^oixl  was  his 

-  f^riD  an  i^ressive  sense.     Similarly  the  office 
t:«  "Hvioon"  promised  in  Obod.  21  was  to 

"'-'^f  Togcanoe  on   £dom.     The  names  Isaiah, 

/'C^tv,  Ishi,  Hotea,  Hoshea,  and  lastly,  Jesus,  are 

'  ^t^T^Tt  of  the  genei^al  idea  of  assistance  from 

'■ '  Url    The  Greek  adter  was  in  a  similar  manner 

-kj  ia  the  double  sense  of  a  deliverer  from  foi'eign 

•^  e  i&  the  case  of  Ktolemy  Soter,  and  a  genei'al 

t«i:^>r,as  in  the  numerous  instapces  where  it  was 

oU  astbe  ti tie  of  heatfam  deities.    5.  Thei«ai-e 

-  -aureus  ndkstioos  in  the  O.  T.  that  the  idea  of  a 
'.  T?-:A  talvatioQ,  to  be  effected  by  God  alone,  was 

~  «.'  tnaas  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  pious  He- 

-«     In  the  Psalms  there  are  numerous  petitions 

'-  <'»i  tri  lare  fnxn  the  effects  of  sin  (0.  g.  xxxix. 

''m:i.  9..    Isaiah  in  particular  appropriates  the 

' 'o  "aTMnr**  to  Jehovah  (xliii.  11),  and  con- 

•*'  it  with  the  notioas  of  justice  and  righteousness 

■  ^  t\,  Ix.  16,  17) :  he  adduces  it  as  the  special 

■f*^  !B  whidi  Jehorah  reveals  Himself  to  man 

-^.  Id,:  he  hints  at  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 

'^3^  sihatioo  in  passages  where  he  connects  the 

^  "■riow"  with  •'redeemer"  {goU),  as  in 

'  14.  liix.  26,  Ix.  16,  and  again  with  "  ransom," 

*  -  ziii:.  3.  Smilai-  notices  are  scattered  over  the 

v-eitalboofa  {e.  g.  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Hoe.  i.  7),  and 

'%!  19  naay  instances  these  notices  admitted  of 

>  r^«aee  ta  proximate  events  of  a  temponU  nature, 

'•J  -TitieBtlj  looked  to  higher  things,  and  thus  foa- 

-'  m  tltt  miad  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea  of  a 

^  'K«r''vho  should  fiir  surpass  in  his  achieve* 

*  rv  Usd  lucDAge  poastsstd  In  the  classical  period 
»^<<P»«taivaleii»f(Br  the  Greek  <rwTi|p.  llils  appears 
« t-K  undactko  of  the  Greek  word  itself  in  a  LaUn- 
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ni  ftum  Ctoso's  remark  (in  Verr.  Ad.  2,  it. 


'-  '-^^c  Ikeie  «ss  na  ooe  word  which  expressed  the 
^  ^t^fti mboom  dedUL     Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  11)  uscb 
ud  Pliny  (xxU.  6)  tervator.    The  term  sal- 


ments  the  **  saviours  *'  that  had  as  yet  appeared. 
The  mere  sound  of  the  word  would  conjure  up 
before  his  imagination  visions  of  deliverance,  se- 
curity, peace,  and  prosperity. 

II.  The  Work  of  the  Saviour.  —  1.  The 
three  first  Evangelists,  as  we  know,  agi'ee  in  show* 
ing  that  Jesus  imfolded  His  message  to  the  disdplto 
by  degrees.     He  wrought  the  minicles  that  were  to 
be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  He  laid  down  the 
great  principles  of  the  Gos))el  morality,  until  He 
had  established  in  the  minds  of  tlie  Twelve  the  con- 
viction that  He  was  the  Christ  of  God.    Then  as 
the  clouds  of  doom  grew  darker,  and  the  malice  of 
the  Jews  became  more  intense.  He  tumed  a  new 
page  in  His  teaching.     Drawing  from  His  disciples 
the  confiession  of  their  faith  in  Him  as  Christ,  He 
then  passed  abniptly,  so  to  speak,  to  the  truth  that 
remained  to  be  learned  in  the  last  few  months  of 
His  ministry,  that  His  work  included  suffering  as 
well  as  teaching  (Matt.  xvi.  20,  21).     He  was  in- 
stant in  pressing  this  unpalatable  doctrine  home  to 
His  disciples,  from  this  time  to  the  end.    Four  occa- 
sions when  He  prophesied  His  bittei*  death  are  on 
i^ecord,  and  they  are  probably  only  examples  out  of 
many  more  (Matt.  xvi.  21).     We  grant  that  in 
none  of  these  places  does  the  woixl  *'  sacrifice"  occur; 
and  that  the  mode  of  speaking  is  somewhat  obscure, 
as  addressed  to  minds  unprepared,  even  then,  to 
bear  the  full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  repugnant  to 
their  hopes.     But  that  He  must  (8c7)  go  and  meet 
death ;  Ihat  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world  are 
let  loose  against  Him  for  a  time,  so  that  He  shall 
be  betrayed  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivei«d  by  them 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scourged, 
crucified,  and  slain ;   and  that  all  this  shall  be  done 
to  achieve  a  foreseen  work,  and  accomplish  all  things 
written  of  Him  by  the  prophets — these  we  do  cer- 
tainly find.     They  invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a 
peculiar  significance;  they  set  the  mind  inquiring 
what  the  naeaning  can  be  of  this  hard  necessity  that 
is  laid  on  Him.     For  the  answer  we  look  to  other 
places ;  but  at  least  there  is  here  no  contiudiction  . 
to  the  docti*ine  of  sacrifice,  though  the  Lord  does 
not  yet  say,  "  I  bear  the  wrath  of  God  against  your 
sins  in  your  stead  ;  I  become  a  curse  for  you.''    Of 
the  two  sides  of  this  mysterious  doctrine, — ^that 
Jesus  dies  for  us  willingly,  and  that  he  dies  to  bear 
a  doom  laid  on  Him  as  of  necessity,  because  some 
one  must  bear  it, — it  is  the  latter  side  that  is  made 
prominent,     in  all  the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  to 
speak,  not  of  His  desire  to  die,  hut  of  the  burden 
laid  on  Him,  and  the  power  given  to  others  against 
Him. 

2.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  further, 
there  would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the 
series  of  announcements  in  these  passages  leads  up 
to  one  more  definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  speak  most  distinctly  of  a  sacrifice. 
"  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  My  blood  of  the 
new  covenant,*"  or,  to  follow  St.  Luke,  "  the  new 
covenant  in  My  blood."  We  ai^e  caiiied  liack  by 
these  woi-ds  to  the  fii'st  covenant,  to  the  altju*  with 
twelve  pillara,  and  the  bui-nt-offeriugs  and  peaoe- 
ofierings  of  oxen,   and  the  blood  of  the  victims 

vatcr  appears  appended  as  a  title  of  Jupiter  in  an  in. 
8cr1pUon  of  tlie  age  of  Tnjan  (Gruter,  p.  19,  No.  5).  This 
was  adopted  by  Cbrlatian  writers  as  the  roost  adequate 
equivalent  for  ownip,  though  objections  were  evidently 
raised  against  it  (Aug^ustin,  Serm.  299,  ^6).  Another 
term,  saliUificator,  was  occasionally  used  by  Tertnllian 
(Oe  Jiesurr.  oaa-n.  47 ;  De  caifi.  Chr,  14). 
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sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  wi  the  people,  and  the 
woixlfl  of  Moms  as  he  sprinkled  it:  *' Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  ooncembg  all  these  words"  (Ex.  uir.). 
No  interpreter  has  ever  failed  to  draw  from  these 
passages  the  true  meaning :  **  When  Mj  sacrifice  is 
accomplished,  My  blood  shall  be  the  sanction  of  the 
new  oorenant."  The  word  **  sacrifice"  is  wanting ; 
but  sacrifice  and  nothing  else  is  described.  And 
the  words  are  no  mere  figure  used  for  illustration, 
and  laid  aside  when  they  hare  served  that  turn, 
**  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  They  are  the 
words  in  which  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  act 
of  Jesus  to  the  end  of  time.  They  are  reproduced 
exactly  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  25).  Then,  as 
now,  Christians  met  together,  and  by  a  solemn  act 
declared  that  they  counted  the  blood  of  Jesus  as  a 
aacrifioe  wherein  a  new  covenant  was  sealed ;  and  of 
the  blood  of  that  sacrifice  they  partook  by  faith, 
professing  Uiemsdves  thereby  willing  to  enter  the 
covenant  and  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 

3.  So  fiir  we  have  examined  the  three  **  synoptic  " 
Gospels.     They  follow  a  historical  order.    In  the 
early  chaptei-s  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
sacrifice  is  not  found,  because  He  will  first  answer 
the  question  about  Himself,  <*  Who  is  this?"  before 
he  shows  them   **  What  is  His  work?"     But  at 
length  the  announcement  u  made,  enforced,  re- 
peated ;  until,  when  the  feet  of  the  betrayer  are 
ready  for  their  wicked  en-and,  a  command  is  given 
which  secures   that  the  death  of  Jesus  shaU  be 
described  for  ever  as  a  sacrifice  and  nothing  else, 
sealing  a  new  covenant,  and  carrying  good  to  many. 
Lest  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  should  seem  to  be 
an  afterthought,  as  indeed  De  Wette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  St.  John  preserves  the  conversation 
with  Nkxxlemus,  which  took  phice  early  in  the  mi- 
nistry; and  there,  under  the  figure  of  the  bi^azen 
serpent  lifted  up,  the  atoning  virtue  of  the  Lord's 
death  is  fully  set  forth.     *'  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  peri^,  but  have  eternal  life  "  (John  iii. 
14,  15).     As  in  this  intercessory  act,  the  image  of 
the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  (Gen.  iii.  14,  15) 
reptile  became  by  God's  decree  the  means  of  health 
to  all  who  looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jesus  in 
the  foim  of  sinful  man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people 
(Matt,  xxvii.  63),  of  Antichrist  (Matt.  xii.  24; 
John  xviii.  33),  of  one  accursed  (Gal.  iii.  13),  be- 
come the  means  of  our  salvation  ;  so  that  whoever 
fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of  fiiith  on  him  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.     There  is  even  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  word  ''lifted  up;"  the  Lord  used 
probably  the  word  VjpT,  which  in  older  Hebrew 
meant  to  lift  up  in  the  widest  sense,  but  began  in 
the  Aramaic  to  have  the  restricted  meaning  of  lift- 
ing up  for  punishment.^     With  Christ  the  lifting 
up  was  a  seeming  di^race,  a  true  triumph  and 
elevation.     But  the  context  in  whidi  these  vei'ses 
occur  is  as  impoi-tant  as  the  verses  themselves.    Ni- 
codemus  comes  as  an  inquirer ;  he  is  told  that  a  man 
must  be  bom  again,  and  then  he  is  directed  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  the  means  of  that  regeneration. 
The  earnest  gaze  of  the  wounded  soul  is  to  be  the 
omdition  of  its  cure ;  and  that  gnze  is  to  be  turned, 
not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the  Temple, 

k  So  Tholnck,  and  Knapp  {OpMCuia,  p.  31T).  The  irea. 
tise  of  Knspp  oo  tblii  dticotuw  is  valuable  tbrougbout. 

<:  Some,  omitting  ^v  ryw  imvu^  would  read,  "  Atid  my 
flesh  Is  the  bread  that  I  will  give  for  the  Ufeof  tlM  world."    tocceiaAiUy  defended. 
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but  on  the  Cross.  This,  then,  is  no  passing  slli 
sion,  but  it  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  teschit 
addressed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  claims  a  reverent  attentioo- 
'*  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ere 
and  the  biead  tliat  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  "  (John  vi.  ol 
He  is  the  bi^ead ;  and  He  will  give  the  bitod.c 
His  presence  on  earth  were  the  expected  food, 
was  given  alieady ;  but  would  He  speak  of  **  drinl 
ing  His  blood  "  (ver.  53),  which  can  only  refer 
the  dead?  It  is  on  the  Cross  that  He  will  ada 
this  food  to  His  disciples.  We  grant  that  tliis  whc 
passage  has  occasioned  as  much  disputing  anM 
Christian  commentators  as  it  did  among  the  Jei 
who  heard  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason, — for  the  bar 
ness  of  the  saying.  But  there  stands  the  sayio] 
and  no  candid  person  can  refnse  to  see  a  referee 
in  it  to  the  deatii  of  Him  that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  well  been  called  t 
Prayer  of  Consecration  offered  by  our  High  Prie 
Uiere  is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  alle^ 
evidence  to  one  who  thinks  that  any  word  appli 
by  Jesus  to  His  disciples  and  Himself  must  bear 
both  cases  precisely  the  same  sense,  but  which 
really  pertinent  to  tliis  inquiry : — ^^  Sanotify  th( 
through  Thy  truth :  Thy  word  is  tiuth.  As  Th 
hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  evoi  so  have  I  also  m 
them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sat 
tify  Myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctiH 
through  the  truth  "  (John  xvii.  17-19).  The  w< 
kyiA(9iVt  **  sanctify,"  '*  consecrate,"  is  used  in  t 
Septui^nt  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice  (Levit.  xi 
2),  and  for  the  dedication  of  a  man  to  the  Diri 
service  (Num.  iii.  15).  Here  the  present  ten 
*'  I  consecrate,"  used  in  a  discourse  in  which  < 
Lord  says  He  is  "  no  more  in  the  world,"  is  o 
elusive  against  the  interpretation  "I  dedicate  ] 
life  to  thee ;"  for  life  is  over.  No  self-dedicaUi 
except  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of  as  p 
sent.  **  I  dedicate  Myself  to  Thee,  in  My  dea 
that  these  may  be  a  people  consecrated  to  Thee 
such  is  the  great  thought  in  this  suUime  passa 
which  suits  well  with  His  other  declaration,  tl 
the  blood  of  His  sacrifioe  sprinkles  them  for  a  c 
covenant  with  God.  To  the  great  majority  of 
positors  from  Chrysostom  and  Cyril,  the  doctrine 
reconciliation  through  the  death  of  Jesus  is  assei 
in  these  verses. 

The  Redeemer  has  already  described  Himaeli 
the  Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  His  life  for 
sheep  (John  x.  11,  17,  18),  taking  care  to  dxs 
guish  His  death  from  that  of  one  who  dies  agai 
his  will  in  striving  to  compass  some  other  aj 
**  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  Me,  because  I 
down  My  life  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  t 
taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Mji 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  powe; 
take  it  again." 

Other  passages  that  rehite  to  His  death  will  m 
to  the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  con 
wheat  that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  f! 
(Joba«x.  24),  is  explained  by  His  own  words  i 
where,  where  He  says  that  He  came  **  to  ntiiia« 
and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  "  (^^] 
XX.  28). 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  Himself.      W 

So  TertalUan  seems  to  have  read  *'  Panisquem  ego  d« 
pro  salate'muDdl  caro  mea  est"  The  sense  is  the  « 
with  the  omission;  but  the  received  reading  tiui^ 
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say  His  witnesses  o£  Him  ?  **  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
(ioid,"  np  the  Baptist,  *'  which  taketh  away  the 
SB  of  tbe  world"  (John  i.  29).  Commentators 
&2sr  absai  the  aUnsion  implied  in  tliat  name.  But 
uie  i&j  ozie  of  their  opinions,  and  a  sacrifice  is 
n^-Ui  Is  it  the  Paschal  lamb  that  is  refen*ed 
!')  *—\%  it  the  lamb  of  the  daily  saci  iHce  ?  Either 
*->>  the  death  of  the  victim  is  bronght  before  bs. 
Bit  the  alliisioD  in  all  probability  is  to  the  well- 
'in  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.),  to  the  Lamb 
'■'^  odit  to  the  slaughter,  who  bore  onr  griefii  and 
eBT«i  gar  sorrows.^ 

j.  The  Apostles  afler  the  Resun-ectlon  preach  no 

:>  ^  ^em,  bat  a  belief  in  and  love  of  Christ, 

"»  ontified  and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  ther 

r-;'^  laeo  shall  obtain  salvation.    This  was  Peter  s 

f-^athing  oa  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.) ;  and  he 

;%'^«d  boldly  to  the  Prophets  on  the  ground  of 

u  •jp«ctstk)ii  of  a  soffering  Messiah  (Acts  iii.  18). 

'"  1  p  traced  oat  for  the  Eunudi,  in  that  picture 

'  >i:fmag  hdineBS  in  the  well-known  chapter  of 

'cj^  the  lineaments  of  Jesus  of  Nazm-eth  (Acts 

1  :  Isai.  liii.).     The  first  sermon  to  a  Gentile 

'  3><hdd  prodaimed  Christ  slain  and  risen,  and 

uk*i  **'tlut  through  His  name  whosoever  believeth 

-  Him  ^oi\  receive  remiasion  of  sins"  (Acts  x.). 
^'  J  u  Antiodi  preaches  '*  a  Saviour  Jesus  *'  (Acts 
'i-  -  S-S  ;  **  tiuoagh  this  Man  is  preached  unto  you 
'j-  '''zprmtsa  of  sins,  and  by  Him  all  that  believe 
tr-  72»t.ned  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not 
'  .r^'ti5ei  by  the  Law  of  Moses"  (Acts  xiii.  38, 39). 
' :  rt^sfialooica  all  that  we  learn  of  this  Apostle's 
;  o^tuag  is  ** that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered 
L.i  r:id!  again  fixnn  the  dead ;  and  that  thb  Jesus, 
<?i3  I  (rach  onto  you,  is  Christ "  (Acts  xvii.  3). 
"T.'Y  Agrippa  he  declared  that  he  had  preached 

-  *'ji  '*  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  He 

-  :.M  he  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead  " 
^i  xxri.  23);  and  it  was  this  declaration  that 

~^sxs  his  royal  bearer  that  he  was  a  crazed 

'-'  sx.   The  aoooont  of  the  first  founding  of  the 

'^r-h  ia  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  concise  and 

CTottiuy ;  and  sometimes  we  have  hardly  any 

-i:^  •./joining  what  place  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 

•  '  J  the  teac^ng  of  the  Apostles ;  but  when  we 

'  ■.:  'ML  they  '*  preached  Jesus,"  or  the  like,  it  is 

•  SLr  to  infer  fifx>m  other   passages   that   the 

'•^'^  ChxisA  was  never  concealed,  whether  Jews, 

>  ■  '«eb,  or  barbarians  were  the  listeners.    And  this 

'"^  prstisadtj  diows  how  much   weight  they 

'■*^M  to  the  &cts  of  the  life  of  our  Loi-d.     They 

*  ".-.t  merely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pure 

-  -vj.tT  cf  Jesus  as  He  uttered  it  in  the  Sermon  on 
•^  McKifit:  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  record. 
'"^  tjQC  in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon, 

*-•  ^t  that  a  certain  Jew  crucified  afar  off  in  Je- 

"  %.im  van  titt  Son  of  Crod,  who  had  died  to  save 

'  "^^m  their  sns ;  and  they  offered  to  all  alike 

'Croat,  through  faith,  in  the  iwurrection  from 

'■  rid  of  this  outcast  of  His  own  people.     Mo 

■  '.>?  that  Jews  and  Greeks,  judging  in  their 

■  -"^r  Tiy,  thought  this  strain  of  preaching  came 

T  or  madneHSy  and  turned  from  what  they 
<S£i  njineaDiog  jargoD. 

'i.  Wf  are  able  to  complete  from  the  Epistles  our 
•"'-t  «'  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Atonement     "The  Man  Christ  Jesus"  is 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  for  in  Him  the 
human  nature,  in  its  sinless  purity,  is  lifled  up  to 
the  Divine,  so  that  He,  exempt  from  guilt,  can 
plead  for  the  guilty  (1  Tim.  ii.  5;  1  John  ii.  1,  2 : 
Heb.  vii.  25).     Thus  He  is  the  second  Adam  that 
shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the  tiist ;  the  interests  of 
men  are  bound  up  in  Him,  since  He  lias  power  to 
take  tliem  all  into  Himself  (Eph.  v.  29,  30 ;  Rom. 
xii.  5;  ICor.  xv.  22;  Rom.  v.  12,  17).     This 
salvation  was  provided  by  tlie  Father,  to  *'  reconcile 
us  to  Himself"  (2  Cor.- v.  18),  to  whom  the  name 
of  **  Saviour  "  thus  belongs  (Luke  i.  47) ;  and  our 
redemption  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  love  of  God  to 
us  (1  John  iv.  10).     Not  less  is  it  a  pi-oof  of  the 
love  of  Jesus,  since  He  finely  lays  down  His  life  for 
us— offers  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable  of  pur- 
chasing all  the  lost  (1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  Eph. 
i.  7.     Comp.  Matt.  xx.  28  V     But  there  is  another 
side  of  the  truth  more  painful  to  our  natural  reason. 
How  came  this  exhibition  of  Divine  love  to  be 
needecl  ?      Because  wrath  had  already  gone  out 
against  man.     The  clouds  of  God's  anger  gathered 
thick  over  the  whole  human  race ;  they  discharged 
themselves  on  Jesus  only.    God  has  made  Him  to 
be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  21) ;  He 
is  made  **  a  curse  "  (a  thing  accursed)  for  us,  that 
the  curse  that  hangs  over  us  may  be  removed  (Gal. 
iii.  13) :  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).     There  are  those  who  would 
see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine  of 
the  Divine  love;  but  the  muttering  thunders  of 
Divine  wrath  against  sin  are  heard  there  also ;  and. 
He  who  alone  was  no  child  of  wrath,  meets  the 
shock  of  the  thunderstorm,  becomes  a  curse  for  us, 
and  a  vessel  of  wi-ath;  and  the  rays  of  love  break 
out  of  that  thunder-gloom,  and  shine  on  the  bowed 
head  of  Him  who  hangs  on  the  Cross,  dead  for  our 
sins. 

We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  if  the  New 
Testament  were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in 
hai-mony  with  itself.  That  there  are  in  the  New 
Testament  different  types  of  the  one  true  doctriue, 
may  be  admitted  wi^out  peril  to  the  doctrine. 
The  principal  types  are  four  in  number. 

7.  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement ;  but  this  admission  does  not  amount  to 
so  much  as  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key- 
note of  the  Epistle  is  that  the  Gospel  is  the  Law 
made  perfect,  and  that  it  is  a  practical  moi'al  system, 
in  which  man  finds  himself  free  to  keep  the  Divine 
law.  But  with  him  Cbist  is  no  mere  Lawgiver 
appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish  system.  He  knows 
that  Elias  is  a  man  like  himself,  but  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  he  speaks  in  a  different  spirit.  He  calls 
himself  "  a  sei-vant  of  God  and  of  the  I^rd  Jesus 
Christ,"  who  is  "  the  Loixl  of  Glory."  He  speaks 
of  the  Woi-d  of  Truth,  of  which  Jesus  has  been  the 
utterer.  He  knows  that  faith  in  the  Lord  of  Glory 
is  inconsistent  with  time-sei-ving  and  "  inspect  of 
pei-sons"  (James  i.  1,  ii.  1,  i.  18).  " There  is  one 
Lawgiver,"  he  says,  "  who  is  able  to  save  and  to 
destroy"  (James  iv.  12) ;  and  this  refers  no  doubt 
to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  he  holds  up  as  a 
motive  to  obedience  (James  v.  7-9).     These  and 


'» tkti  panwfa  dtecnssed  fully  in  tbe  notes  of  Meyer, 

^i^AKvbe'U  acd  Alford.    Tbe  reference  to  tbe 

»'«&  ^jaib  flmli  fkvoar  with  GrotJtis  and  others ;  the 

'"^kx  tr  haiab  to  approved  by  Ghrywjstoro  and  many 

'  -*^   TIk  taklBg  away  of  »iu  (cupcti^}  of  the  Baptist, 


and  the  bearing  It  (4t^t»,  Sept)  of  Isaiah,  have  one 
meaning,  and  answer  to  the  Hebrew  word  KlS^S.  To 
take  tbe  sips  on  Himself  Is  to  remove  tbem  fnm  the 
sinners ;  and  how  can  tbls  be  through  His  death  except  in 
the  way  of  expiation  by  that  death  itself? 
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like  expressions  remove  this  Epistle  fiir  out  of  the 
sf^ere  of  Ebionitish  teaching.  The  inspired  writer 
sees  the  Sayionr,  in  the  Father's  glory,  preparing 
to  return  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead.  He  pats 
forth  Christ  as  Prophet  and  King,  .for  he  makes 
Him  Teacher  and  Judge  of  the  world;  but  the 
office  of  the  Priest  he  does  not  dwell  on.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  say  that  he  knows  it  not.  Something 
must  have  taken  place  before  he  could  treat  his 
hearers  with  confidence,  ai  free  creatures,  able  to  re- 
sist temptations,  and  eren  to  meet  temptations  with 
joy.  He  treats  **  your  fiuth."  as  something  founded 
already,  not  to  be  prepared  by  this  EpisUe  (James 
i.  2,  3,  21).  His  purpose  is  a  purely  practi<atl  one. 
There  is  no  intention  to  unfold  a  Christology,  such 
ns  that  which  makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  so 
valuable.  Assuming  that  Jesus  has  manifested 
Himself,  and  begotten  anew  the  human  race,  he 
seeks  to  make  them  pray  with  undivided  hearts, 
and  be  considerate  to  the  poor,  and  strive  with  lusts, 
for  which  they  and  not  God  are  responsible^  and 
bridle  their  tongues,  and  show  their  fruits  by  their 
works.^ 

8.  In  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with 
that  of  His  work  as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The 
frequent  mention  of  His  sufferings  shows  the  pro- 
minent place  he  would  give  them;  and  he  puts 
forward  as  the  ground  of  his  own  right  to  toich, 
that  he  was  "  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  '* 
(1  Pet.  V.  1).  The  atoning  virtue  of  those  suf- 
ferings he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphans ;  and 
not  less  so  on  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Atone- 
ment on  the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again 
and  again  that  Christ  died  for  us  (1  Pet.  11.  21, 
iii.  18,  iv.  1) ;  that  He  bare  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree '  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  He  bare  them  ; 
and  what  does  this  phrase  suggest,  but  the  goat 
that  "  shall  bear  *'  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
into  the  land -that  was  not  inhabited?  (Lev.  zvi. 
22)  or  else  the  feeling  the  conaequences  of  sin,  as 
the  word  is  used  elsewhere  (Lev.  xz.  17, 19)  ?  We 
have  to  choose  between  the  cognate  ideas  of  sacri- 
fice and  substitution.  Closely  allied  with  these 
statements  are  those  which  connect  moral  reforma- 
tion with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  bare  our  sins 
that  we  might  live  unto  righteousness.  His  death 
is  our  life.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with  a  self- 
satisfied  contemplation  of  our  redeemed  state,  but 
to  live  a  life  worthy  of  it  (1  Pet  ii.  21-25,  iii. 
15-18).  In  these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is 
contained ;  we  are  justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus, 
who  bore  our  sins  tiiat  we  might  be  sanctified  and 
renewed  to  a  life  of  godliness.  And  from  this 
Apostle  we  hear  again  the  name  of  *'  the  Lamb," 
as  well  as  from  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the  passage 
of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmistakeable 
deamess.  We  are  redeemed  **  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot"  (1  Pet.  i.  18, 19,  with  Is.  liii.  7). 
Kverj  word  carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  sacrificial  system :  the  spotless  victim,  the 
release  from  sin  by  its  blood  (elsewhere,  i.  2,  by 
the  sprinkling  of  its  blood),  are  here ;  not  the  type 
and  shadow,  but  the  truth  of  them ;  not  a  cere- 
monial purgation,  but  an  effectual  i^eooncilcment  of 
man  and  God. 

■  See  Neander,  Pfiansitng,  b.  vi.  c.  3 ;  Sduntd,  Ttuciogie 
der  y.  T^  part  ii. ;  and  Dorner,  CkrUtologiie,  L  9S. 

'  If  there  were  any  doubt  that  "for  us"  (jMfi  iffu*0 
means  **  in  oar  stead  "  (see  ver.  21),  this  24th  Terse,  which 
explains  the  former,  wooid  set  it  at  rest 
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9.  In  the  inspii^ed  writings  of  John  we  are  struck 
at  once  with  the  emphatic  statements  as  to  th^ 
Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right  belief* 
in  the  incarnation  is  the  test  of  a  Christian  nuio 
(1  J(Jm  iv.  2 ;  John  i.  14 ;  2  John  7)  ;  we  must 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  and 
that  He  is  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil  (1  John  iii.  8).  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
He  who  has  come  in  ihe  flesh  is  the  One  who  alon^ 
has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  seen  the 
things  that  human  eyes  have  never  seen,  and  has 
come  to  declare  them  unto  us  (1  John  i.  2,  iv.  14; 
John  i.  14-18).  This  Person,  at  once  EHvine  and 
human,  is  '*  ^e  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  oar 
**  Advocate  with  the  Father,"  sent  into  the  world 
'*that  we  might  live  through  Him;**  and  the 
means  was  His  laying  down  ffis  life  for  us,  which 
should  make  us  ready  to  lay  down  our  Uves  ior 
the  brethren  (1  John  ii.  1.  2,  iv.  9,  10,  t.  11-13, 
iii.  16,  V.  6,  i.  7  ;  John  n.  51).  And  the  moral 
effed;  of  His  redemption  is,  that  **the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin"  (1  John 
i.  7).  The  intimate  connexion  between  His  woii 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  his  Fmt 
Epistle:  *«  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin  "  (1  John  iii.  9).  As  with  St.  Peter, 
so  with  St.  John ;  every  point  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  comes  out  with  abundant  cleamesk 
The  substitution  of  another  who  can  bear  our  sins, 
for  us  who  cannot ;  the  sufferings  and  death  as  the 
means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  thereby, 
and  our  progress  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  our 
justification. 

10.  To  follow  out  as  fullv,  in  the  more  volumi- 
nous writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  passages  that  ppak 
of  our  salvation,  would  fer  transgress  the  limits  ot* 
our  paper.  Man,  according  to  this  Apostle,  is  a 
transgressor  of  the  Law.  His  conscience  telb  him 
that  he  cannot  act  up  to  that  Law  which,  the  sine 
conscience  admits,  is  Divine,  and  binding  upon  him. 
Through  the  old  dispensations  man  remained  in 
this  condition.  Even  the  Law  of  Moses  could  not 
justify  him :  it  only  by  its  strict  behests  held  up  s 
mirror  to  conscience  that  its  frailnesa  might  be 
seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our 
Father  who  had  never  forgotten  us ;  given  to,  not 
deserved  by  us.  He  came  to  reconcile  laea  sod 
God  by  dying  on  the  Cross  for  them,  and  bearint; 
their  punishment  in  their  stead  V  (2  Cor.  v.  14-21 ; 
Rom.  V.  6-8).  He  is  **a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood"  (Rom.  iii.  25,  26.  Compare 
Lev.  xvi.  15.  *lkeurHipioif  means  "victim  for 
expiation"):  words  which  most  people  will  find 
unintelligible,  except  in  referen<%  to  the  Old  Tests* 
ment  and  its  sacrifices.  He  is  the  ransom,  or  price 
paid,  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  all  iniquity  ^ 
(Titus  ii.  14).  The  wnth  of  God  was  against 
man,  but  it  did  not  fall  on  man.  God  made  His 
Son  **  to  be  sin  for  us  *'  though  He  knew  no  sin, 
and  Jesus  suffered  though  men  had  sinned.  6t 
this  act  God  and  man  were  reconciled  (Rom.  v.  10; 
2  Cor.  V.  18-20;  Eph.  ii.  16;  CoL  L  21).  On 
the  side  of  man,  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience ;  on  the  side 
of  God,  that  terrible  wi-ath  of  His,  which  is  re- 
vealed from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
umighieousness  of  men,  is  turned  away  (Rom.  i. 

s  These  two  passages  are  decisive  as  to  the  bet  of  mb> 
stitutlon :  they  might  be  fortified  with  many  other*. 

k  Still  stronger  In  1  Tim.  IL  6,  **  ransom  InsteMl  of" 
(orravrpor).  Also  Epb.  L  7  (awnXvYpMinO ;  1  Oor.  vL  20, 
▼1L23. 
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18,  T.  9;  1  Thcs.  i.  10).  The  question  whether 
ve  are  ivooodled  to  God  only,  or  God  is  also  re- 
ciarikd  to  us,  might  be  discussed  on  deep  meta- 
phr^oi  grvondB ;  but  we  purposelj  leave  that  on 
(^e  sde,  oDotoit  to  show  that  at  all  events  the  in- 
lentun  of  God  to  ponish  man  is  averted  by  this 
"  laofHtistion  "  snd  *'  noondlement." 

II.  Different  views  are  held  about  the  author- 
fiiip  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  modem 
'Htjes;  bat  its  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
tbe  etber  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  must  be  recognized, 
b  both  the  iocompleteness  of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on ; 
redemptka  from  sin  and  guilt  is  what  religion  has 
to  do  fn*  meD,  and  this  the  Law  failed  to  secure. 
h  both,  reeoocilittion  and  forgiveness  and  a  new 
canl  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fruits  of  the 
vork  €(  Jesos.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Pul  shows  that  the  Law  failed  to  justify,  and 
that  &ith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  murt  be  the  ground 
«' jiadficatioii.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
Kou  Rsolt  follows  from  ad  alrgument  rather  dif- 
^9t«t:  all  that  the  Jewi^  system  aimed  to  do  is 
vnasi^ished  hi  Chrisi  in  a  far-more  perfect  manner. 
TbeGospd  has  a  better  Priest,  more  effectual  sacri- 
^  a  more  profound  peace.  In  the  one  Epistle 
t»  Law  seems  set  aside  wholly  for  the  syston  of 
ii:^',  IB  the  other  the  Law  is  exalted  and  glorified 
a  ill  Go^  shape ;  but  the  aim  is  precisely  the 
«&!— to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Law  and  the 
rf«ctaal  fruit,  of  the  Gospel. 

11  We  arc  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  fiur  the 
tachiiif  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  effects  of  the 
'ioth  of  Jeras  is  continuous  and  consistent.  Are 
tiT  dedarations  of  our  Lord  about  Himself  the 
ace  as  those  of  Janoes  and  Peter,  John  and  Paul  ? 
'  1  are  those  of  the  Apostles  consistent  with  each 
•taer?  The  several  points  of  this  mysterious  trans- 
vtt«  may  be  thus  roughly  described : — 

1.  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem 
^'<  aad  niiaed  man  from  sin  and  death,  and  the 
Nfi  vilHogly  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant 
'-r  ths  parpose ;  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son 
'aaiferted  their  love  for  us. 

-•  God  the  Father  laid  upon  His  Son  the  weight 
tftlievias  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  He  boi-e  in 
H^  eva  body  the  wrath  whi(^  men  must  else  have 
^^,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for 
^ '^ ;  and  thus  the  Atonement  was  a  manifestation 
-'  Wrine  justice. 

•'.  T1»  efiect  of  the  Atonement  Uius  wrought  is, 
tte  man  is  pfauaed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the 
*i  ^maion  of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness ;  and 
*-ii  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ought  to  work 

*  <Q  the  hearors  a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience,  and 
^  '^If-satarifiee. 

I3  shorter  words,  the  sacri6ce  of  the  death  of 

*  'hit »  a  proof  of  Divine  hce,  and  of  Divine  justice, 
-^  ^«  fvr  OS  a  document  of  obedience. 

'^  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
''^%  Vnlf  and  John  set  foiTh  every  one  of  these 
»^cts.^  Peter,  the  **  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
''tx'  tcUs  OS  that  we  are  redeemed  with  the 

"I  (It  Jesos,  «  of  a  Iamb  without  blemish  and 

*  'JoA  spot ;  aaya  that  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  His 
•^-  Wf  on  the  tree.  If  we  "  have  tasted  that 
•*  Ud  is  gndoua"  (1  Pet.  iL  3),  we  must  not 
^^iitmi  with  a  contemplation  of  our  redeemed 
*^  ha  aMt  five  a  life  worthy  of  it  No  one 
'^  vdl  doabc,  who  i-eads  the  two  Epistles,  that 
^'*^^c(Qcd  and  Christ,  and  the  justice  of  God, 
^  thr  duties  therebv  laid  on  us,  all  have  their 
'•••I* a  them;  but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than 
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the  justice,  whilst  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  is 
the  moi'al  and  practical  working  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  St.  John,  again,  all  thiee  points  find  place. 
That  Jesus  willingly  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  and 
is  an  advocate  with  the  Father ;  that  He  is  also  the 
propitiation,  the  suffering  sacrifice,  for  our  sins ; 
and  that  the  blooa  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin,  for  that  whoever  is  bom  of  God  doth 
not  commit  »'m ;  all  are  put  forward,  llie  death 
of  Christ  is  both  justice  and  love,  both  a  pi-o- 
pitiation  and  an  act  of  loving  self-surrender ;  but 
the  moral  effect  upon  us  is  more  -  prominent  even 
than  these. 

In  the  Episties  of  Paul  the  three  dements  aie  all 
present.  In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  pro- 
pitiation, who  was  **  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wi-ath 
of  God  against  sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
turned  away,  ai-e  presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wrath 
alone.  **  The  love  of  Christ  consti-aineth  us ;  be- 
cause we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead :  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  tliem- 
selves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and 
rose  again"  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15).  Love  in  Him 
b^ts  love  in  us,  and  in  our  reconciled  state  the 
holiness  which  we  could  not  practise  befoi*e  becomes 
easy. 

The  reasons  for  not  finding  fi-om  St.  James  similar 
evidence,  we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Now  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  sem- 
blance of  contradiction  between  the  Apostles  and 
their  Master  ?  In  none  of  them.  In  the  Gospels, 
as  in  the  EpisUes,  Jesus  is  held  up  as  the  saaifioe 
and  victim,  draining  a  cup  from  which  His  human 
nature  shrank,  feeling  in  Himself  a  sense  of  desolation 
such  as  we  fail  utterly  to  comprehend  on  a  theory 
of  human  motives.  Yet  no  one  takes  from  Him 
His  predous  redeeming  life;  He  lays  it  down  of 
Himself,  out  of  His  gi-eat  love  for  men.  But  men 
are  to  deny  tiiemselves,  and  take  up  their  cross  and 
tread  in  His  steps.  They  are  His  friends  only  if 
they  keep  His  commands  and  follow  His  footsteps. 

We  must  consider  it  proved  thiit  these  three 
points  or  moments  axe  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
New  Testament.  What  is  there  about  this  teaching 
that  has  provoked  in  times  past  and  present  so 
much  disputation?  Not  the  haidness  of  the  doc- 
trine,— ^for  none  of  the  theories  put  in  its  place 
are  any  easier, — but  its  want  of  logical  complete- 
ness. Sketched  out  for  us  in  a  few  bixKid  lines,  it 
tempts  the  fiuicy  to  fill  it  in  and  laid  it  colour; 
and  we  do  not  always  remember  that  the  hands 
that  attempt  this  are  trying  to  make  a  mystery 
into  a  theory,  an  infinite  ti-uth  into  a  finite  one, 
and  to  leduce  the  great  things  of  God  into  the 
naiTow  limits  of  our  little  field  of  view.  To  whom 
was  the  nmsom  paid  ?  What  was  Satan*s  share  of 
the  transaction  ?  How  can  one  suffer  for  another  ? 
How  oould  the  Redeemer  be  miserable  when  He 
was  conscious  that  His  work  was  one  which  could 
bring  happiness  to  the  whole  human  i-aoe?  Yet 
this  condition  of  indefiniteuess  is  one  which  is  im- 
posed on  us  in  the  reception  of  every  mystery: 
prayer,  the  incarnation,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
are  all  subjects  that  pass  far  beyond  our  range  of 
thought.  And  here  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
connecting  so  closely  our  redemption  with  our 
i-eformation.  If  the  object  were  to  give  us  a  com- 
plete theory  of  salvation,  no  doubt  tiiere  would  be 
in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theory  is  gathered 
by  fragments  out  of  many  an  exhortation  and  warn- 
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ing ;  nowhere  does  it  stand  out  entii-e,  and  without 
logical  flaw.  But  if  we  aasnme  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  written  for  the  guidance  of  sinful  hearts, 
we  find  a  wondeiful  aptness  for  that  particular  end. 
Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  the  solace  of  our  feai-s,  as 
the  foundei*  of  our  moral  life,  as  the  restorer  of  our 
lost  i-elation  with  our  Father.  If  He  had  a  cross, 
there  is  a  ci-oss  for  us ;  if  He  pleased  not  Himself, 
let  us  deny  ourselves ;  if  He  suffered  for  sin,  let  us 
hate  sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  be.  What 
do  all  these  mysteries  mean?  but.  Are  these 
dioughts  reall  J  such  as  will  serve  to  guide  our  life 
and  to  assuage  our  terrors  in  the  hour  of  death  ? 
The  answer  is  twofold — one  fi*om  history  and  one 
from  ezpeiienoe.  The  preaching  of  the  Cross  of 
the  Lord  even  in  this  umple  fiishion  converted  the 
world.  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the  ground  of 
any  definite  hope  that  we  find  in  oui-selveSy  of  foi^ 
giveness  of  sins  and  of  everlasting  life. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  to  examine  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  or  to 
answer  the  modem  objections  uiged  against  it.  For 
these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's 
Essay  on  the  **  Death  of  Christ,"  in  Aids  to  Faith, 
which  also  ocmtains  the  substance  of  the  present 
article.  [W.  T.] 

SAW.*  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  has  yet 
been  discovei^,  were  single-handed,  though  St. 
Jerome  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  dixular  saws. 
As  is  the  case  in  modem  Oriental  saws,  the  teeth 
usually  incline  towaitis  the  handle,  instead  of  away 
from  it  like  ours.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  bronze 
blades,  apparently  attached  to  the  handles  by  lea- 
thern thongs,  but  some  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum  have  their  blades  let  into  them  like  our 
knives.  A  double-handed  iron  saw  has  been  found 
at  Nimi'Ad ;  and  double  saws  strained  with  a  coixl, 
such  as  modem  carpentei's  use,  were  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  In  sawing  wood  the  Egyptians  placed 
the  wood  perpendlculaily  in  a  sort  of  ftame,  and  cut 
it  downwards.  No  evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  the 
saw  applied  to  stone  in  Egypt,  nor  without  the 
double-handed  saw  does  it  seem  likely  that  this 
Aliould  be  the  case;  but  we  read  of  sawn  stones 
used  in  the  Temple.  (IK.  vii.  9;  Ges.  Thes,  305 ; 
Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyp.  ii.  114,  119;  Brit.  Mus. 
Egyp,  Boom,  No.  6046 ;  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab. 
p.  195 ;  Jerome,  Comm,  in  Is,  xxviii.  27.)  The 
saws  **  under  **  or  "  in "  ^  which  David  is  said 
to  have  placed  his  captives  were  of  iron.  The 
expression  in  2  Sam.  xii.  '6! ,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  torture,  but  the  word  "cut"  in  ]  Chr. 
XX.  3,  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise.  (Ges. 
Thes.  p.  1326 ;  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  xii.  and 
1  Chr.  XX.)  A  case  of  sawing  asunder,  by  placing 
the  criminal  between  boards,  and  then  beginning 
at  the  head,  is  mentioned  by  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  254. 
(Sec  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "Serra.")  [Handicraft; 
Pukishment],  [H.  W.  p.] 

SCAPE-GOAT.    [Atonement,  Day  of.] 
8CAKLET.    [Colours.] 

SCEFTBE  (D385^).    The  Hebrew  temi  shebet, 

like  its  Greek  equivalent  ctnTwrpov,  and  our  deri- 
vative sceptre,  ori^nally  meant  a  rod  or  staff.  It 
was  thence  specifically  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
crook  (Lev.  xxvii.  32 ;  Mic.  vii.  14),  and  to  the 

'  t.  n*l3p .  wfMtv ;  from  "HJ  :  ixHj  used  In  part. 
t»ual.  1  kIvU.S. 
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wand  or  aoeptre  of  a  ruler.  It  has  been  infenvd 
that  the  lattor  of  thrae  secondary  senses  is  derived 
from  the  former  (Winer, Beakob.  **  Sceptre") ;  but 
this  appears  doubtful  from  the  drcnmstanoe  that  the 
BGepti*e  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whence  the  idea  of 
a  sceptre  was  probably  borrowed  by  the  early  Jews, 
resembled,  not  a  shepherd's  o-ook,  but  a  plough 
(Died.  Sic.  iii.  3).  The  use  of  the  staff  as  a  symbol 
of  authority  was  not  confined  to  kings ;  it  might 
be  used  by  any  leader,  as  instanced  in  Judg.  v.  14, 
where  for  **  pen  of  the  writer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  we 
should  read  *'  sceptic  of  the  leader."  Indeed,  no 
instance  of  the  sceptre  being  actually  handled  by  a 
Jevrish  king  occurs  in  the  Bible ;  the  alluaioDs  to  it 
are  all  of  a  metaphorical  character,  and  describe 
it  simply  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  power 
(Gen.  xiiz.  10 ;  Num.  xziv.  17 ;  Pb.  zlv.  6  ;  Is.  xiv. 
5;  Am.  i.  5;  Zech.  x.  11 ;  Wisd.  x.  14;  Bar.  vi. 
14).  We  are  consequently  unable  to  describe  the 
article  from  any  Biblical  notices;  we  may  iofer 
from  the  term  Aebet,  that  it  was  probably  made  of 
wood ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  quoting  £2. 
xix.  11  in  support  of  this,  as  done  by  Winer,  for 
the  term  rendered  "  rods  **  may  better  be  rendered 
"  shoots,"  or  **  sprouts  **  as  =  offspring.  The  sceptre 
of  the  Peraian  raonarchs  is  described  as  "  golden," 
t.  e.  probably  of  massive  gold  (Esth.  iv.  11 ;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  viii.  7,  §13) ;  the  inclination  of  it  towards 
a  subject  by  the  monarch  was  a  sign  of  favour,  and 
kissing  it  an  act  of  homage  (Esl^.  ir.  11,  v.  2). 
A  carved  ivoiy  staff  discovered  at  Kimriid  is  sop- 
p<Med  to  have  been  a  sceptre  (Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  195).  The  sceptre  of  the  Kgyptiia 
queens  is  represented  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  276.  The  term  sh^t  U  rendovd  in  the  A.  V. 
'*rod"  in  two  passages  where  sceptre  should  be 
substituted,  viz.  in  Ps.  ii.  9,  where  *'soeptre  of 
iron"  is  an  expression  for  stit>ng  authoritv,  and  in 
Ps.  cxxv.  3.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SCETA  (2K€i/a*;  Sceta).  A  Jew  residing 
at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  second  viat  to 
that  town  (Acts  xix.  14-16).  He  is  described  as 
a  **  high-priest "  (Apx'^P'^s),  either  as  having 
exercised  the  office  at  Jeiiisalem,  or  as  being  chief 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  classes.  His  seven  tooA 
attempted  to  exorcise  spirits  by  using  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  on  one  occasion  severe  injury  was  in- 
flicted by  the  demoniac  on  two  of  them  (as  implied 
in  the  term  afuportpcty,  the  true  reading  in  ver.  16 
instead  of  abr&v).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SCIENCE  (y*nD:  yvwris:  acientia).     In  the 

A.  v.  this  word  occurs  only  in  Dan.  i.  4,  and  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  Elsewhere  Uie  rendering  for  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  wordtf  and  their  cognates  is  **  knowledge," 
while  the  Vulg.  has  as  uniformly  acientia.  Its  use 
in  Dan.  i.  4  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
number  of  synonymous  words  in  the  vei-se,  forocg 
the  translators  to  look  out  for  dirersiHed  equivalents 
in  English.  Why  it  should  have  heai  chosen  for 
1  Tim.  vi.  20  is  not  so  obvious.  Its  eSect  is  inju- 
rious, as  leading  the  reader  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
is  spnking  of  something  else  than  the  "  knowledge" 
of  whidi  both  the  Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects  of 
the  Apostolic  age  continually  boasted,  against  which 
he  so  urgently  warns  men  (1  Ccn*.  viii.  1,  7),  the 
counterfeit  of  the  true  knowledge  which  he  prises 
so  highly  (1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xiii.  2;  Phil.  i.  9;  Col. 

2.  'i\WO  ;  wpimv ',  terra. 

*  n^3t2)3 ;  cV  Ty  npiovi  (e^qicc) ;  serramL 


^rftbe 
itioD.  Mm 
Hd  io  it  1  ■anung,  mt  iguut  ■  cparioai  tlico- 
H^j— ofvhidiSwfldifiboigiaiuiiD  18*  perhftps,  the 
■oroL  Daierli  uakgue — bat  against  tJlAt  nliioh 

'i  It  tad,  vf  maj  belwre  he  vonld  have  wdcomcd — 
a  flgijiiir  iIh  nrki  flfGod,  Ihc  reo^ition  of 
an  U'lll  Kivibi^  bf  laws  id  nature.  It  hu  been 
^mW  aramnij  u  Uw  tmdi  of  uttvnoiHrs  and 
L'^l^-^Bttt  whaerrr  tarn  have  ban  alarmed  at 
13U  ik^  hiTt  ileonsl  llw  anl^sDniim  of  pbpicsl 
-ww'  10  rdipcn.  it  would  be  iDteruIJng  to 
ontiin  ■hHbtt  Ihii  were  at  all  tlie  aaimui  of  the 
inablPTS  of  the  A.  V. — ^whether  ther  wen  be- 


iaia    alain 


symptonii 


oQii  protert\  "tibi 


'■^t  Bibi)al  history  of  the  Eogiiah  w 


a  Lnke 

-«uoibslth."  In  Christ  are  hid  "  the  bea- 
n.-^  of  BBdsm  and  of  sdenci"  (Col.  ii.  3).  lu 
.  Tirt.  xi,  ill,  hiwever,  Wkiif  h»a  "  kunnynge." 

^^'>  and  the  Geneia  Bibles,  aod  by  the  A.  V.> 
^ .  nLtKhtmiiblianalaton,  ID  this  iutUince  ad- 
'  --Z  <>>»  doirlj  to  the  Vulg.  than  the  Protebluiit 
"^■*-.  gi"  '*kiJow ledge." 

iL  «oiiJd  obriouslj  he  out  of  place  to  ent«r  heir 
.:,i  (.>  videqafftion  what  were  the  hrrtOitrtir 
'  n>  TT^ivi  of  which  .'^LPanl  i-peaki. 
'  i.-n-TUucn  en  lite  tinosticism  of  the  Apostolic 
,-  tK^  nquire  a  Tolume.     What  is  necMaaij 

■  I  WrtiooarT  will  be  found  under  Timothy, 
-.-^miTO.  [E.  H.  P.] 

*C0EPION{3Ti5y,'a*rdii  wo^to.: KOrpw). 
~'-  •>ll-ki»wn  auimal  of  that  same,  belonging  to 
^W  .(nitiiiiifl  and  onier  J^nwnariu,  which  is 
'  a  Entimed  in  the  0.  T.  and  four  times  in  the 
''  T.  Tbt  wildemesa  of  Sinai  is  especially  alluded 
'  li  bno^  inhalnted  by  scorpions  at  the  time  of 
■■-raiu  (Dsut.  liii,  15),  and  lo  this  day  these 
•^^ul.  iL-i  common  In  the  same  district,  as  well 
1  -  ran  futa  of  Palertine.  Ehrenberg  <_Symb, 
:':i  <  finuiKTalH  tiie  speciea  ai  occurring  near  Ml. 
^'j..  snDi  of  wluch  ^n  found  alao  in  the  Lebanon. 
'^iiA  III.  6)  is  told  to  be  in  no  fear  of  the  rebel- 
-  Intlito,  here  compared  (0  scorpions.     The 

;-.l«i  a-ere  eudned    with  power  to  rer-iit   the 

^.'  of  Krpenti  and  scoipions  (Luke  i.  19).     In 
-'lunsr^  John  |BeT.iT.:<,  ID)  (be  locusts  that 
'->  «i  of  tbe  emoke  of  the  bottomlea  pit  are 
"lUrtut  h*l  "tails  ■"  ...... 

■'  ^^  TTsnltii^  from 


sutferinf,  toi 
The  fol lowing 
ioned    by    Eh- 

II,  all  found  at 
ilaiv^yia,  S. 
palmatui,  Kt,  Lebnnou.^     Besides  thew  Ptleatine 

md  Sinai  kinds,  dye  others  art  rectmleii  as  oc- 

:uning  in  Kt^pt. 


•>  probably  * 
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oording  toEiasmui  theCreekshad 

similar  pioverb 

found  m  dry  and  in  dark  pIinM.  ui 

der  stones  and 

n  ruins,  chiefly  in  warm  climates. 

Theyaroor- 

.e  alotig    in  a 

threatening  altitude  with  the  tail 

eleraled.     The 

ting,  which  is  situated  at  the  eitrei 

nify  ofthetail. 

baa  Dt  its  base  a  gland  that  secretes  n  poiwnoue 

fluid,  Kbich  Is  dischoi^  into  the 

wound  by  two 

indeed  the  eiprtsiion  is  a  1 
[Hierob,  ii.  4j)  thinks  the  "scorpion"  scourge  was 
the  spiny  stem  of  what  (he  Arabs  call  Ucdek 
(ijSia.),  the  Sohaaai  melongma.  var.  tacalmlum, 
egg-plant,  because,  according  to  Abul  Fadli,  this 
plimt,  froni  tiie  resemblance  of  its  spines  to  Che 
sling  of  a  «»r[nnn,  was  sometimes  called  the 
"scorpion  Ihom;"  but  in  all  probabililjr  this  in- 
strument of  punishment  «aa  in  the  form  of  a  whip 
armed  with  iron  poiiiU  "  Virga — si  nodosa  vel 
acuisals,  Scorpio  rectissimo  nomine  roculur,  qui 
arcuato  viilnere  in  corpus  iafigitur,"  (Isidoru*, 
Orui.  LaL  5,  '27  ;  and  see  Jahn,  Bib.  Aid.  p.  287.) 
fn  the  Greek  of  1  Mace.  vi.  51,  some  kind  of  wav 

but  we  want  information  both  ns  lo  iu  <nrra  aixl 
the  reason  of  its  naioe.  (See  Diet,  cf  Antiqailici, 
ait.  "Tormcntum.")  [W.  H.] 
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SCOURGING.*  The  punishment  of  scourging 
was  pi'escribed  by  the  Law  in  the  case  of  a  betrothed 
bondwoman  guilty  of  unchastity,  and  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  both  the  guilty  persons  (Lev.  zix.  20). 
Women  were  subject  to  scourging  in  Egypt,  as  they 
still  are  by  the  law  of  the  Korfin,  for  incontinence 
(Sale,  Koran^  chap.  xxir.  and  chap.  iv.  note ; 
Lane,  Mod,  Egyp,  i.  147 ;  Wilkinson,  Ano,  JBgyp, 
abridgm.  ii.  211).  The  instrument  of  punishment 
in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modem  times 
generally  in  the  E^t,  was  usually  the  stick,  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet — ^bastinado  (Wilkinson,  /.  c. ; 
Chardin,  Ti.  114 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  i.  146).  A 
more  severe  scourge  is  possibly  implied  in  the 
term  **  scorpions,"  whips  armed  with  pointed 
bolls  of  lead,  the  '*  horribile  flagellum  **  of  Horace, 
though  it  is  more  probably  merely  a  vivid  figure. 
Under  the  Roman  method  the  culprit  was  stripped, 
stretched  with  cords  or  thongs  on  a  frame  {divari- 
catio\  and  beaten  with  rocU.  After  the  Poreian 
law  (B.C.  300),  Roman  citizens  were  exempted  from 
scourging,  but  slaves  and  foreigners  were  liable 
to  be  beaten,  even  to  death  (Gesen.  The$,  p.  1062 ; 
Isid.  Orig,  v.  27,  ap.  Scheller;  Lex,  Lat,  Scorpio; 
Hor.  1  Sat,  ii.  41,  iii.  119;  Prov.  zzvi.  3 ;  Acts 
xvi.  22,  and  Grotius,  ad  1.,  xxii.  24,  25 ;  IK.  xii. 
11;  Cic.  Vtr.  iii.  28,  29 ;  pro  Rob,  4 ;  Liv.  x.  9 ; 
Soil.  Cat.  51).  [H.  W.  P.] 

SGREEOH-OWL.    [Owl.] 

SCRIBES  (Dn&to:    ypat^ittjaerus -.    Kribae), 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  Scribes  in 
the  Gospel  history  would  of  itself  make  a  know- 
le(%e  of  their  life  and  teaching  essential  to  any 
clear  conception  of  our  Lord's  work.  It  was  by 
their  inflaenoe  that  the  later  form  of  Judaism  had 
been  determined.  Such  as  it  was  whoi  the  **  new 
doctrine"  was  first  proclaimed,  it  had  become 
through  tliem.  Far  more  than  priests  or  Levites 
they  represented  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
On  the  one  hand  we  must  know  what  they  were 
in  order  to  understand  the  innnmeiuble  points  of 
contrast  presented  by  our  Lord's  acts  and  words. 
On  the  other,  we  murtt  not  forget  that  there  were 
also,  inevitably,  point^t  of  resemblance.  Opposed 
as  His  teaching  was,  in  its  deepest  principles,  to 
theirs,  He  was  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  one  of 
their  order,  a  Scribe  among  Scribes,  a  Rabbi  among 
Rabbis  (John  i.  49,  iii.  2,  vi.  25,  &c. ;  Schoettgen, 
Hor,  nd>.  ii.  Christui  Eabbinorwn  Summtu), 

I.  Name, — (1.)  Three  meanings  are  connected 
with  the  verb  tdj^uar  (1DD)»  the  root  of  Sopherm 

— (1)  to  write,  (2)  to  set  in  order,  (3)  to  count. 
The  explanation  of  the  word  has  been  refeiTed  to 
each  of  these.  The  Sopherim  were  so  called  because 
they  wrote  out  the  Law,  or  because  they  classified 
and  arranged  its  precepts,  or'  because  they  counted 
witli  scrupulous  minuteness  every  clause  and  letter 
it  contained.  The  traditions  of  the  Scribes,  glorying 
in  their  own  achievements,'^  weie  in  &vour  of  the 

■  1.  To  sooarse,  cyn^,  the  soooige,  O^gf;  ft^ri^; 
fiageOum^  also  in  A.  V.  "  whip." 

2.  tdCX^ ;  J^kon ;  offendicuhm ;  only  to  Josh,  xzill.  13. 
Either  a  subst  or  the  tof.  in  Plel.  (Ues.  1379). 

>>  They  bad  aaoertalned  that  the  central  letter  of  the 
whole  Law  was  the  vcai  of  \\XM  in  Lev.  zi.  42.  and  wrote 
It  aooordlngly  In  a  larger  character.  {KiddMtk.  in  Light- 
foot,  On  Luke  x.)  lliey  counted  ap  in  like  manner  the 
{trpoepts  of  the  Law  that  answered  to  the  number  of 
Abraham's  servants  or  Jacob's  descendants. 

e  Lightfoot'e  arrangement,  tboogfa  conjectural,  la  worth 
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last  of  these  etymologies  {Sekalim,  5;  Caipzor, 
App.  CrU.  ii.  135).  The  second  fits  in  best  with 
the  military  functions  connected  with  the  word  io 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  history  {infra).  The  an- 
thority  of  most  Hebrew  scholars  is  with  the  firrt 
(Gesenius,  a.  v.).  The  Gitsek  equivalent  answers 
to  the  derived  rather  than  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  ypafifuerths  of  a  Greek  state  was 
not  the  mere  writer,  but  the  keeper  and  registrar 
of  public  documents  (Thuc.  iv.  118,  vii.  10;  so  in 
Acts  xix.  35).  The  Scribes  of  Jerusalem  were,  id 
like  manner,  the  custodians  and  interpreters  of  the 
yp^fjutra  upon  which  the  polity  of  the  nation 
rested.  Other  words  applied  to  the  same  dast  are 
found  in  the  N.  T.  NofiiKol  appears  in  Matt.  xxii. 
35,  Luke  vii.  30,  x.  25,  xiv.  3;  wofioBilBAfficvXet 
in  Luke  v.  17  ;  Acts  v.  34.  Attempts  have  beeo 
made,  but  not  very  successfully,  to  reduce  the 
several  terms  to  a  claasitication.'  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  ype^jifiorths  appears  the  most  geneiic 
term;  that  in  Luke  xi.  45  it  is  oontrasted  with 
pofiuehs ;  that  pofu^iUdo'ieaXos,  as  in  Acts  v.  34, 
seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Joeephua  {Ant. 
xvii.  6,  §2)  paraphrases  the   technical  word  br 

(2.)  The  name  of  Kiejath-Sepheb  {wika 
ypafifidrvp,  LXX.,  Josh.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  12)  nar 
possibly  connect  itself  with  some  early  use  of  the 
title.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  V.  14)  the 
woiil  appears  to  point  to  military  functions  of  some 
kind.  The  "pen  of  the  writer"  of  the  A.  V. 
(LXX.  iy  pdfii^  Bi-nytiattts  yp€ififupr4ws)  is  pro- 
bably the  rod  or  sceptre  of  the  commander  nnxn- 
bering  or  marshalling  his  tixwps.*  The  title  appeaj? 
with  more  distinctness  in  the  early  history  of  the 
monarchy.  Three  men  are  mention^  as  sucoessirelr 
filling  the  office  of  Scribe  under  David  and  Solonwo 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25;  1  K.  iv.  3,  in  this  in- 
stance  two  simultaneously).  Their  functions  Ait 
not  specified,  but  the  high  phuse  assigned  to  them, 
side  by  side  with  the  high-priest  and  the  captain 
of  the  host,  implies  power  and  honour.  We  may 
think  of  them  as  the  king's  secretaries,  writii^ 
his  letten,  drawing  up  his  decrees,  managing  his 
finances  (comp.  the  work  of  the  scribe  under  Joasb, 
2  K.  xii.  10).  At  a  later  period  the  woiti  again 
connects  itself  with  the  act  of  numbering  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  country  ( Jer.  Iii.  25,  and  probably 
Is.  xxxiii.  18).  Otlier  associations,  however,  begu 
to  gather  round  it  about  the  same  period.  The 
zeal  of  Heaekiah  led  him  to  foster  the  growth  of  a 
body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to  transcribe  old 
records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what  had  been  banded 
down  onUly  {Vtov.  xxv.  1).  To  this  period  ac- 
cordingly belongs  the  new  significance  of  the  title. 
It  no  longer  designates  only  an  officer  of  the  king  s 
court,  but  a  class,  students  and  interpreters  of  the 
Law,  boasting  of  their  wisdom  (Jer.  viii.  8). 

(3.)  The  seventy  years  of  the  Captivity  gave  • 
fresh  glory  to  the  name.     The  exiles  would  be 

giving  {Harm.  ^  11).  The  "  Scribes,"  as  fDcfa,  were  Uioee 
who  occupied  themselves  with  the  JfOtro.  Next  abov*? 
them  were  the  "  Lawyen^"  students  of  the  Misktw,  •dH 
as  aaaessors,  thou|^  not  voCfaig  In  the  Sanhedrim.  Ttv 
••  Doctors  of  the  Law  **  were  expounders  of  the  Oeman, 
and  acmal  membem  of  the  Sanhedrim.  (Camp.  Carpaov, 
App.  Crit.  1.  1 ;  Leusden,  I'hU.  Bdir.  c  23;  Uyrer.  ^ 
Hersog'e  JSncydop. "  Schriflgelehrte.") 

*  Ewald,  however  {Poet.  BUch,  L  lU),  takes  "^  « 

equivalent  to  tdfifi^t  "a  Judge." 
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losoas  abore  all  thiogis  to  praenre  the  sacred 
boofci,  the  Iiws,  the  hjrmDs,  the  prophecies  of  the 
past  To  know  what  was  worth  preserving,  to 
tnosoilie  the  older  Hebrew  documents  aocurately, 
vba  Um  spoken  languid  of  the  people  was  passing 
izito  Animaic,  to  explain  what  was  hai-d  and  ob- 
3esr»— this  was  what  the  necessities  of  the  time 
ienaodeJ.  The  man  who  met  them  became  em- 
^^iticallj  Ezra  the  Scribe,  the  priestly  functions 
^iii^  ioto  the  badcground*  as  the  priestly  oixier 
it'T^f  did  before  the  Scribes  as  a  class.  The  words 
•C  Lxr.  m  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new 
6:Sc«.    The  Scribe  is  *«  to  seek  (eh*!)  the  hw  of 

^  Uid  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
isd  jodgmeots.'*    Tliis,  far  more  than  his  priest- 

/.K^d,  was  the  true  glory  of  £zra.  In  the  eyes 
tT€o  of  the  Persian  king  he  was  "  a  Scribe  of 
iii  Uw  tf  the  God  of  Heaven ''  (rii.  12).  He 
«ri<  asNSttd  in  his  work  by  others,  diiefly  Lerites. 
PuUidy  they  read  and  expounded  the  Law, 
ppt^s  abo  traaslated  it  from  the  already  obso- 
^-^cfQt  Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people* 

.Vh.  riiL  8-13). 

4.)  Of  the  time  that  followed  we  have  but 
fixitr  noofds.  The  Scribes'  office  apparently  be- 
\S3»  more  and  more  prominent.  Traces  are  found 
h  the  later  canonical  books  of  their  work  and  in- 
rxwci.  Already  they  are  recognised  as  *'  masters 
«/  aaanUies,"  acting  under  **  one  sh^herd/'  hav- 
r^.  tiat  is,  something  of  a  corporate  lira  (Eccl.  xii. 
11:  Jost,  JvdentK  i,  42).  As  such  they  set  their 
^M&  5te»iily  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Law 
al  the  Prophets,  to  exclude  from  all  equality  with 
*.i*ffl  the  "  many  books  *'  of  which  "  there  is  no 
Sii"  (EocL  xii.  12).  They  appear  as  a  distinct 
tia»,  **  the  fiunilies  of  the  Scribes/*  with  a  local 
cavitation  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  They  compile,  as  in 
It"  Xm  Books  of  Chronicles,  excerpta  and  epitomes 

•  ^^pT  histories  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29). 

*>  oomrreaca  of  ti»e  word  midriuh  ('*  the  story 
— «ur^  •  the  commentary  '—of  the  Prophet 
•  tie  * :,  afterwards  so  memorable,  in  2  Chr.  xiii.  22, 
»^  vs  that  the  work  of  commenting  and  expounding 
-Jc  bfgun  already. 

II.  De^dopment  of  Doctrine, — (1.)  It  is  charac- 
'"Hjitic  of  the  Scribes  of  this  period  that,  with  the 
•^  ^fttton  of  Ezra  and  21adok  (Neh.  xiii.  13),  we 
s^n»  so  record  of  their  names.  A  later  age 
'<'«n;red  them  oollectiTely  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Tia^tj^ue,  the  true  successors  of  the  Prophets 
I'Ae  Abatk,  i.  1),  but  the  men  themselves  by 
•••se  agency  the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  were 
'  t!ei  in  their  present  characters,'  compiled  in 
'^r  proKDt  form,  limited  to  their  present  number, 
■-'sauu  cnkoown  to  us.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
s^rtaat  a  work  done  so  silently.  It  has  been 
>'  ■  Kf^anA  (Jost,  Judenthum,  i.  42)  that  it  was  so 

-^  purpose.  The  one  aim  of  those  early  Scribes 
f*  to  promote  reverence  for  the  Law,  to  make  it 

"  ZRmndwoi^  of  the  people's  life.  They  would 
vr>  aoUkii^  of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  words 

*  a  iIb»  were  so  (and  meet  commentators  adopt  this 
^  -^;  V*  dhoDld  have  Id  tliia  history  the  starthig-point  of 
^  Tvgia.  It  baa,  however,  lieen  questioned.  (Gomp. 
'-'•-vr,  Le.) 

'  I'Bt  (Jmieaih,  I.  52)  draws  attention  to  the  shignlar, 

■r.  4  ^aiqiie  oombioaclona  of  this  period.    The  Jewish 

'•^-dtas  tope  to  tlw  old  Hebrew,  but  used  Aramaic  cbarao- 

^'^   The  %TiHir1taim  spoke  Aramaic,  bat  retained  the 
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<  Tke  pilaiiple  of  an  unwritten  teaching  was  main- 


should  be  rased  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oracles 
of  God.  If  intei-pretation  wei-e  needed,  their  teach- 
ing should  be  oial  only.  No  precepts  should  be 
perpetuated  as  resting  on  their  authority.!  In  the 
words  of  later  Judaism,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  Mikra  {i.e.  I'ecitation,  reading,  as  in  Neli.  viii.  8), 
the  cai'eful  study  of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  for 
transcribing  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision 
(oomp.  the  tract  Sopherim  in  the  Jerusalon  Gemara). 

(2.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just 
(b.c.  300-290),  the  last  of  the  succession  of  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagt^e,  which  embodies  the 
principle  on  which  they  hiul  acted,  and  enables  us 
to  trace  the  next  stage  of  the  growth  of  their  sys- 
tem. "  Om*  fathers  have  taught  us,"  he  said, ''  thi'ee 
things,  to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to  train  many 
scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law  "  {Pirke 
Aboth,  i.  1 ;  Jost,  i.  95).  They  "wished  to  make 
the  Law  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life  for  the  whole 
nation  and  for  individual  men.  But  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  informal,  hall- 
systematic  code,  that  it  raises  questions  which  it 
does  not  solve.  Circumstances  change,  while  the 
Law  remains  the  same.  The  infinite  variety  of  life 
presents  cases  whidi  it  has  not  contemplated.  A 
Roman  or  Greek  jurist  would  have  dealt  wit^ 
these  on  general  principles  of  equity  or  polity. 
The  Jewish  teacher  could  recc^ise  no  principles 
beyond  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  To  him  they  all 
stood  on  the  same  footing,  were  all  equally  divine. 
All  possible  cases  must  be  brought  within  their 
range,  decided  by  their  authority. 

(3.)  The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other 
instances,  the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive 
of  the  very  reverence  in  which  it  had  originated. 
Step  by  step  the  Scribes  were  led  to  conclusions  at 
whioh  we  may  believe  the  earlier  representatives  of 
the  orden'  would  have  started  back  with  horror. 
Decisions  on  fresh  questions  were  accumulated  into 
a  complex  system  of  casuistry.  The  new  pi^ecepts, 
still  transmitted  orally,  more  precisely  fitting  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men's  lives  than  the  old,  came 
practically  to  take  their  place.  The  "  Woi-ds  of  the 
Scribes "  (D^'TBte  n^'^,  now  used  as  a  technical 

phrase  for  these  decisions)  wera  honoured  above  the 
Law  (Lightfoot,  Barm.  i.  §77 ;  Jost,  Judenth.  i. 
93).  It  was  a  greater  crime  to  offend  against  them 
than  against  the  Law.  They  were  as  wine,  while 
the  precepts  of  the  Law  were  as  water.  Tlie  first 
step  was  taken  towards  annulling  the  command- 
ments of  God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  traditions. 
The  casuistry  became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient,^ 
evading  the  plainest  duties,  tampering  with  con- 
science (Matt.  XV.  1-6,  xxiii.  16-23).  The  right 
relation  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  only 
forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  profound  reverence  for  the  letter 
which  gave  no  heed  to  the  "  word  abiding  in  them  " 
(John  V.  38). 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  full  development  of  these 
tendencies  will  be  found  elsewhere.     [Talmud.] 


taJned  among  the  Babbta  of  Palestine  up  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  (Jost,  1.  97,  367). 

h  It  would  he  profitless  to  accamnlate  proofs  of  this. 
Those  who  care  for  them  may  find  them  In  Bnxtorf, 
SynagogaJudaiea;  M'Oaul,  Old  Paths.  Kevoltlng  aa  it 
is,  we  must  remember  that  It  roee  out  of  the  principle 
that  there  can  be  no  Indifferent  action,  that  there  must 
he  a  right  or  a  wrong  even  for  the  commonest  neoeselties, 
the  mereat  animal  functions  of  man's  life,  that  It  waa  the 
work  of  the  teadier  to  formulate  that  principle  Into  mlea. 
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Here  H  will  be  enough  to  notice  in  what  way  the 
teaching  of  the  Scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was 
making  to  that  result.  Their  Hi-st  work  was  to 
report  the  decisions  of  previous  Rabbis.  These  were 
the  Halackoth  (that  which  goes,  the  current  pre- 
cepts of  the  schools) — precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
science. As  they  accumulated  they  had  to  be  com- 
piled and  classified.  A  new  code,  a  second  Corpus 
Juri$,  the  Jdishna  {ZtvrtpAirus),  grew  out  of 
them,  to  become  in  its  turn  the  subject  of  fi'esh 
questions  and  commentaries.  Here  ultimately  the 
spirit  of  the  commentators  took  a  wider  range.  The 
anecdotes  of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the 
061^  dicta  of  Kabbis,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish 
superstition  (Tit.  i.  14),  were  brought  in,  with  or 
without  any  relation  to  the  context,  and  the  Oemara 
(completeness)  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  fiabbibic  Law.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara 
together  were  known  as  the  Talmud  (instruction), 
tlie  *'  necessary  doctrine  and  erudition "  of  eveiy 
learned  Jew  (Jost,  Juderdh,  ii.  202-222). 

(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  development 
in  another  direction.  The  sacred  books  wei-e  not 
studied  as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into 
their  meaning  had  from  the  first  belonged  to  the 
ideal  office  of  the  Scribe.  He  who  so  searched  was 
secure,  in  the  language  of  the  Scribes  themselves, 
of  everlasting  life  (John  v.  39 ;  Pirke  Aboth,  ii.  8). 
But  here  also  the  book  suggested  thoughts  whidi 
could  not  logically  be  deduced  from  it.  Men  came 
to  it  with  new  belief,  new  in  form  if  not  in  essence, 
and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  literal 
interpretation,  were  compelled  to  have  reooui'se  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  literal.^ 
The  fruit  of  this  effort  to  6nd  what  was  not  there 
appears  in  the  Midrashim  (seai'chings,  investiga- 
tions) on  the  several  books  of  the  0.  T.  The 
process  by  which  the  meaning,  moial  or  mystical, 
was  elicited,  was  known  as  Hagada  (saying, 
opinion).  There  was  obviously  no  assignable  limit 
to  such  a  process,  it  became  a  proverb  that  no  one 
ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-ham-Midrash 
(**  the  house  of  the  inteiprcter")  without  lighting 
on  something  new.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagada.  The  mystical  school  of  in- 
terpretation culminated  in  the  KabbcUa  (reception, 
the  received  doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  number, 
became  pregnant  with  mysteries.  With  the  strangest 
potfible  distortion  of  its  original  meaning,  the  Greek 
word  which  had  been  the  representative  of  the  most 
exact  of  all  sciences  was  chosen  for  the  wildest  of 
all  interpretations.  The  Gematiia  ( =  7c«/iCTp(a) 
showed  to  what  depths  the  wrong  path  could  lead 
men.  The  mind  of  the  interpreter,  obstinately 
shutting  out  the  light  of  day,  moved  in  its  self- 
chosen  darkness  amid  a  world  of  fimtastic  Eidola 
(oorop.  Cai-pzov,  Aj^.  Crit.  i.  7 ;  Schoetf^en,  Hor, 
Heb,  de  Mess.  i.  4 ;  Zunz,  Oottesdiensti,  VortrSgCy 
pp.  42-61 ;  Jost,  Judenth.  iii.  65-81). 

III.  History, — (1.)  The  names  of  the  earlier 
sci*ibes  passed  away,  as  has  been  said,  unrecorded. 
Simon  the  Just  (circ.  B.C.  300-290)  appeare  as 
the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the 
beginner  of  a  new  period.  The  memoi-able  names 
of  the  times  that  followed — Antigonus  of  Socho, 

*  Gomp.  e.g,  the  exposition  which  found  In  Lsbon  and 
Balaam  *  going  to  their  own  place  "  (Oen.  zxxL  66 ;  Num. 
xxiv.  26)  an  tntlniatlon  of  their  being  sentenced  tu  Ge- 
henna (Gill,  Comm,  on  Acts,  i.  26). 
k  A  striking  iiiBtanoe  of  this  is  seen  in  th«  history  of 
hn  Hjroauus.    A  isaddnoee  came  to  him  with  proofs  of 
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Zadok,  Boothoa— connect  thenasdves  with  the  rue 
of  the  first  oppositicm  to  the  traditional  system 
which  was  growing  up.  [Sadducees.]  The  tenet 
of  the  Sadducees,  however,  never  commanded  the 
adhesion  of  mora  than  a  small  minority.  It  tended^ 
by  muntaining  the  aufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law,  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  Scribe,^ 
and  the  dass,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  m 
opponents.  The  words  "  Scribes  "  and  **  I'hansees  " 
were  bound  together  by  the  closest  possible  alliaoce 
(Matt.  xnil. passim;  Luke  v.  30).  [PHaaiSEES.j 
Within  that  party  there  were  shades  and  sub> 
divisions,  and  to  understand  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  Our  Lord's  time,  or  their  connexion  with 
His  life  and  teaching,  ye  must  look  back  to  what 
is  known  of  the  five  paira  (n^34D)  of  teachers  who 
represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  ai-e  named  in  each  case  we  can  onij 
conjecture,  but  the  Rabbinic  tradition  that  one  was 
always  the  Nasi  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrim  as 
a  council,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  (Father  of 
the  House  of  Judgment),  presiding  in  the  supreme 
court,  or  in  the  Sanhedrim  when  it  sat  as  such,  is 
not  improbable  (Jost,  Judenth,  i.  160). 

(2.)'  The  two  names  that  stand  first  in  order 
are  Joses  ben-Joezer,   a    priest,  and  Joses   beo- 
Jochanan    (circ.   B.C.    140-130).      The    piecepts 
ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  greater 
elaboration  of  all  inilea  oonnecte$l  with  oeremooial 
defilement.     Their  desire  to  separate  themselves 
and  their  disciples  from  all  occasions  of  defilemeDC 
may  have  fuinished  the   stailing-point   for   the 
name  of  Pharisee.     The  brave  struggle  with  the 
Syrian   kings  hail  turned  chiefly  on  questions  of 
this  nature,  and   it  was   the  wish   of  the  two 
teachers  to  pixpai«  the  people  for  any  future  con- 
flict by 'founding  a  frateinity  (the  Chaberim,  or 
associates)   bound   to  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  Law.      Every  member  of  the  order  on  his 
admission  pledged  hintself  to  this  in  the  presence 
of  three  Chaberim,     They  looked  on  each  other  as 
brothers.     The  rest  of  the  nation  tliey  looked  on 
as  *Uhe  people  of  the  earth."      The    spirit  of 
Scribedom  was  growing.      The  piecept  Bssodated 
with  the  name  of  Jose  ben-Joezer,  '*  Let  thy  bouse 
be  the  assembly-place  for  the  wise ;  dust  thyself 
with  the  dust  of  their  feet ;  drink  eagerly  of  their 
words,"  pointed  to  a  further  growth  (^Pirke  AhoUiy 
i.  1 ;  Jost,  i.  233).     It  was  harxlly  checked  by  the 
taunt  of  the  Sadducees  that  **  these  Pharisees  would 
purify  the  sun  itself"  (Jost,  i.  217). 

(3.)  Joshua  ben-Perachiah  and  Nithai  of  Ar- 
bela  were  contemporary  with  John  Hyrcanus  (circ 
B.C.  135-108),  and  enjoyed  his  fiivour  till  towards 
the  close  of  \\\%  reign,  when  caprice  or  intereit  led 
him  to  pass  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Sadducees. 
The  saying  ascribed  to  Joshua,  '*Take  to  thyself  a 
teacher  {Rob),  get  to  thyself  an  associate  f  C%a6^), 
judge  eveiy  man  on  his  better  side"  {Pirke  AbofK 
i.  1),  while  its  last  clause  attracts  us  by  its 
candour,  shows  how  easily  even  a  fisirminded  man 
might  come  to  recognise  no  bonds  of  fellowship 
outside  the  limits  of  his  sect  or  order  (Jost,  i. 
227-233). 

(4.)  The   secession  of  Hyrcanus   involved  the 

the  disaffection  of  the  Pharisees.  The  king  asked. "  Wluu 
then  am  Ito  do?"  •*  Crash  them/'  was  the  answer.  *'Bat 
what  then  will  become  of  the  teaching  of  the  Law?" 
'*The  Iaw  is  now  in  the  hands  of  ev«rx  man.  Tber, 
and  they  only,  would  keep  It  in  a  comer  "  (Joat,  Judmtk. 
t.  236). 
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fWiMCfl,  ind  therefore  the  Scribes  as  a  diiss,  in 
dificollk^  and  a  period  of  ooDfosion  followed. 
Tbe  mcetis^  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  suspended  or 
benme  predominant]  j  Saddoceao.  Under  his  suo 
episor,  AJexsoder  Jannai,  the  inflaence  of  Simon 
bcn-SheCidi  over  the  queen-mother  Salome  re- 
e^aUisbed  for  a  time  the  asoondancy  of  the  Scribes. 
The  Sanhedrim  ooce  again  assembled,  with  none  to 
tfpne  the  dominant  Pharisaic  party.  The  day 
0*  meting  was  obserred  afUrwards  as  a  festival 
(£ij  leas  solemn  than  those  of  Purim  and  the 
lielkslioo.  The  return  of  Alexander  from  his 
oDopt^  gainst  Gaza  again  turned  the  tables. 
Eight  hondred  Pharisees  took  refuge  in  a  fortress, 
vere  besieged,  taken,  and  put  to  death.  Joshua 
bea-PtficUah,  the  venerable  head  of  the  <nrder,  was 
^riTCD  into  exile.  Simon  ben-Shetach,  his  succesbor, 
lad  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  s]nnning  flax.  The 
^«ddaoees  fiuled,  however,  to  win  the  confidence 
■'\[sa  people.  Having  no  body  of  oral  traditions 
to  tiail  back  oo,  they  began  to  compile  a  code. 
Tb^  were  accused  by  their  opponents  of  wishing 
to  set  Qp  new  laws  on  a  level  with  those  of  Moses, 
Ui4  had  to  abandon  the  attempt.  On  the  death 
-A  htam  the  influence  of  his  widow  Alexandra 
ni  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Scribes,  and  Simon 
bo-Skd^ch  aod  Judah  ben-Tabbai  entered  on  their 
voi  as  joint  teachers.  Under  them  the  juristic 
•»ie  (^  the  Scribe's  functions  became  prominent. 
T&eif  rules  turn  chiefly  on  the  laws  of  evidence 
■BHt  AbotA,  i.  1).  In  two  memorable  instances 
t-'Tf  showed  what  aacrifloes  they  were  prepared  to 
aase  in  support  of  those  laws.  Judah  had,  on 
■■>  occasion,  condemned  false  witne»es  to  death. 
Hb  xasl  i^ainst  the  guilt  led  him  to  neglect  the 
r^  which  only  permitted  that  penalty  when  it 
v^ild  have  be«m  the  consequence  of  the  original 
>at.tttioQ.  His  colleague  did  not  shrink  from 
rrWkiBg  him,  **Thon  hast  shed  innocent  blood.'* 
Frr.ia  that  day  Judah  resolved  never  to  give  judg- 
E-'ZX  without  consulting  Simon,  and  every  day 
i-)Rw  himself  oo  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had 
''•Irnmed,  imploring  pardon.  Simon,  in  his  tuni, 
>&*:v«i  a  like  aen&e  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
lAi'Law.  His  own  son  was  brought  before  him 
s  aa  ofieoder,  and  he  sentenced  him  to  death. 
*%  tly  wav  to  execution  the  witnesses  confessed 
* "!  they  had  spoken  falsely ;  but  the  son,  more 
-^*3  that  tbev  should  sufler  than  that  he  him- 
*J  shculd  escape,  turned  round  and  entreated  his 
*/jj«7  Oct  to  Stop  the  completion  of  the  seu- 
'^x.  Tbe  dianicter  of  such  a  man  could  not 
^'  to  hspress  itself  upon  his  followers.  To  its 
^osioe  may  probably  be  tiuced  the  indomitable 
-'•jra^  in  defence  of  the  Temple,  which  won  the 
.^aLratiGa  even  of  the  Roman  generals  (Jost,  i. 

'>.)  Tbe  two  that  followed,  Shemaiah  and 
i'ltaloB  (the  names  also  appear  under  tlie  form 
'-  >^anieaa,  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §4,  and  PoUio,  Jos. 
-^.  ur.  1,  §1),  were  conspicuous  for  another 
f'ShQ.  Kow,  {or  the  flrst  time,  the  teachere 
*)9  tti  in  Moses'  seat  were  not  even  of  the 
-dm  of  Abffaham.     Proselytes  themselves,  or 

*  Tte  SB»imt  is  uncertaiD.  The  story  of  Hillei  (iti/'ra) 
^*?RWBti  tt  as  half  a  Mtater,  bot  it  is  doubtful  wbeiher 

>  ^tBtxT  bene  Lft  eqaal  to  twice  tbe  didaroehma  or  to  half 
^•ao.Q«l«er./])e  BOULt  tt  Skxmmai,  in  Ugollni,  l%a. 
^^^  I  U  via,  at  aoj  rate,  half  tbe  day's  wages  of  a 
«tAd  bboorer. 

•  IV  cxluoative  treatise  by  Qciger  in  Ugolinl.  Tht*. 
ul  Bast  hp  Bcatkned  as  an  exception. 
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the  sons  of  proselytes,  their  pre-eminence  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Law  raised  them  to  this  office. 
The  jealousy  of  the  high-priest  was  excited.  As 
the  people  flocked  round  their  fitvourite  Rabbis, 
when  it  was  his  function  to  pronounce  the  blessing, 
he  looked  round  and,  turning  his  benediction  into 
a  sarcasm,  said,  with  a  marked  emphasis,  *<  May 
the  sons  of  the  aJtien  walk  in  peace !  *'  The  answer 
of  the  two  teachers  expressed  the  feeling  of  scorn 
with  which  the  one  order  was  beginning  to  look 
upon  the  other :  "  Yw,  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall 
indeed  walk  in  peace,  for  they  do  the  work  of 
peace.  Not  so  tiie  son  of  Aaron  who  follows  not 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father."  Here  also  we  have 
some  signiflcant  sayings.  The  growing  love  of 
titles  of  honour  was  checked  by  Shemaiah  by  the 
counsel  that  '*  men  should  love  the  work,  but  hate 
the  Rabbiship."  The  tendency  to  new  opim'ons 
(the  fruits,  probably,  of  the  freer  exposition  of  the 
Hagada)  was  rebuked  by  Abtalion  in  a  precept 
which  enwraps  a  parable,  "  Take  good  heed  to  thy 
words,  lest,  if  thou  wander,  thou  light  upon  a 
place  where  the  wells  are  poisoned,  and  tliy  scholars 
who  come  after  thee  drink  deep  thereof  and  die  " 
(Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1).  The  lot  of  these  two  also 
was  cast  upon  evil  days.  They  had  courage  to 
attempt  to  check  the  rising  power  of  Herod  in  his 
bold  deflance  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Jos.  Ant,  xiv.  9, 
§8).  When  he  showed  himself  to  be  irresistible 
they  had  the  wisdom  to  submit,  and  were  suffered 
to  continue  their  work  in  peace.  Its  glory  was, 
however,  in  great  measure,  gone.  The  doors  of 
their  school  were  no  longer  thrown  open  to  all 
comers  so  that  crowds  might  listen  to  the  teadier. 
A  6xed  fee"*  had  to  be  paid  on  entrance.  The 
regulation  was  probably  intended  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  the  young  men  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
Scribes'  classes ;  and  apparently  it  had  that  effect 
(Jost,  i.  248-253).  On  the  death  of  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion  there  were  no  qualified  successors  to  take 
their  place.  Two  sons  of  Bethera,  otheiwise  un- 
known, for  a  time  occupied  it,  but  they  weie  them- 
selves conscious  of  their  incompetence.  A  question 
was  brought  before  them  which  neither  they  nor 
any  of  the  other  Scribes  could  answer.  At  last 
they  asked,  in  their  perplexity,  **  Was  there  none 
pre!>ent  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  two  who 
had  been  so  honoured  ? "  The  question  was 
answered  by  Hillei  the  Babylonian,  known  also, 
then  or  afterwards,  as  the  son  of  Davkl.  He 
solved  the  difficulty,  appealed  to  principles,  and, 
when  they  demanded  authority  as  well  as  argu- 
ment, ended  by  saying,  '*  So  have  I  heard  from 
my  masters  Shemaiah  and  Abtaliqp."  This  was 
decisive.  The  sons  of  Betbera  withdrew.  Hillei 
was  invited  by  acclamation  to  enter  on  his  high 
office.  His  alleged  descent  from  the  house  of 
David  may  have  added  to  his  popularity. 

(6.)  The  name  of  Hillei  (bom  eirc.  B.C.  112)  has 
hardly  received  the  notice  due  to  it  from  students 
of  the  Gospel  histoiy."  The  noblest  and  most 
genial  representative  of  his  order,  we  may  see  in 
him  the  best  fruit  which  the  RVhtem  of  the  Scribes 
was  capable  of  producing."     It  is   instructive  to 

o  The  reverence  of  later  Jews  for  Hillei  is  shown  in 
some  curious  forms.  To  blm  it  was  given  to  under- 
stand the  speech  of  animals  as  well  as  of  men.  He  who 
hearkened  not  to  the  words  of  HlUel  was  worthy  of  death. 
(Ueiger,  ut  supra.)  Of  him  too  It  was  said  that  tbe  Divine 
Shechinah  rested  on  him :  if  the  heavens  were  parchment, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  earth  pent,  and  ail  tbe  sea  Ink,  it 
would  not  be  enoo^  to  write  down  his  wisdom  (Comp. 
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mm'k  at  onoe  how  far  he  pivpnued  the  way  for  the 
higher  teaching  which  was  to  foUow,  how  far  he 
inevitably  fell  short  of  it.    The  stailing-poiut  of 
his  career  is  told  in  a  tale  which,  though  deformed 
by  Rabbinic  exaggerations,  is  yet  fi-esh  and  genial 
enough.     The  young  student  had  come  from  Golah 
in  Babylonia  to  study  under  Shemaiah  and  Abta- 
lion.     He  was  poor  and  had  no  money.     The  new 
rule  requiring  payment  was  in  ibi'ce.     For  the 
most  part  he  worked  for  his  livelihood,  kept  him> 
self  with  half  his  earnings,  and  paid  the  rest  as  the 
fee  to  the  oollege-portei*.     On  one  day,  however, 
he  had  failed  to  find  employment.     The  door- 
k'eeper  refused  him  eati-anoe;   but  his  zeal  for 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  baffled.     He  stationed 
himself  outside,  under  a  window,  to  catch  what 
he  could  of  the  words  of  the  Scinbes  within.     It 
was  winter,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall,  but  he 
remained  there  still.     It  fel)  till  it  lay  apon  him 
six  cubits  high  (!)  and  the  window  was  darkened 
and  blocked  up.     At  last  tiie  two  teachei's  noticed 
it,  sent  out  to  see  what  caused  it,  and  when  they 
found  out,  i*eceived  tlie  eager  scholar  without  pay- 
ment.    *'  For  such,  a  man,*'  said  Shemaiah,  "  one 
might  even  break  the  Sabbath  "  (Geiger,  vt  wpra ; 
Jost,  i.  254).     In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity 
Hillel  had  as  his  colleague  Menahem,  probably 
the  same  as  the  Essene  Manaen  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
XV.  10,  §5).     He,  however,  was  tempted  by  the 
gi-owing  power  of  Herod,  and,  with  a  lai'ge  number 
(eighty  in  the  Rabbinic  tradition)  of  his  follow- 
er, entered  the  king's  sei*vioe  and  abandoned  at 
once  their  calling  a;  Sciibes  and  their  habits  of 
devotion.     They  appeared  publicly  in  the  gorgeous 
apparel,  glittering  with  gold,  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  both  P.(Jost,  i.  259).    The  place  thus 
vacant  was  soon  filled  by  Shammai.   The  two  were 
held  in  nearly  equal  honour.     One,  in  Jewish  lan- 
guage, was  the  Nasi,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  of 
the  Sanhedrim.     They*did  not  teach,  however,  as 
their  predecessors  had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with 
each  other.    Within  the  party  of  the  Phmrisees, 
within  the  order  of  the  Scribes,  there  came  for  the 
first  time  to  be  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed 
tendencies,  one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the 
other  drthodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which, 
in  the    language  of  modem   politics,  might    be 
classed  as  Liberal  Conservative.     The  points  on 
which  they  differed  were  almost  innumerable  (comp. 
Geiger,  ut  supra).     In  moat  of  them,  questions  as 
to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  undeanness,  as  to  the 
law  of  contiticts  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or 
no  intei^est.     On  the  former  class  of  subjects  the 
school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest  deve- 
lopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.     Everything  that 
coald  possibly  have  been  touched  by  a  heathen  or 

John  xxi.  25).    (See  Heubner,  Dt  Jcadmixt  ndfraaantm, 
in  Ugolinl.  Thu.  xxi.) 

P  We  may  perhaps  find  In  this  fact  an  explanation  whldi 
gives  a  special  force  to  words  that  have  hitherto  been  in- 
terpreted somewhat  vaguely.  When  our  Lord  conuiisted 
the  stedfastneas  and  austerity  of  the  Baptist  with  the  lives 
of  those  who  wore  soft  clothing,  were  gorgeously  appa- 
relied,  and  lived  delicately  in  kings'  houses  (Matt.  xl.  3 ; 
Luke  rii.  24),  those  who  heard  Uim  may  at  onoe  have 
recognised  the  picture.  In  the  multitude  of  uncertain 
guesses  as  to  the  Herodlaiis  of  the  Gvopels  (Matt  xxli.  16) 
we  may  be  permitted  to  hasard  the  coi\)ectUFe  that  they 
may  be  identified  with  the  party,  perhaps  rather  with  the 
clique,  of  Menahem  and  his  followers  (Geiger,  td  tup. ; 
Otho,  Hist.  Doclorum  Mimieorum^  In  UgoUni,  The$.  xxi.). 
The  Cact  that  the  stem,  sharp  words  of  a  divine  soom 
which  liave  been  quoted  above,  meet  us  Just  after  the 
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an  unclean  Israelite,  became  itself  unckan.  **  De- 
filement "  WHS  as  a  contagiotn  disease  which  it  wrs 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  evm  with  the  careful 
scrupulosity  described  in  Mark  vii.  1-4.  The^ 
were,  in  like  manner,  rigidly  Sabbatarian.  It  yfus 
unlawful  to  do  anjrthing  before  the  Sabbath  which 
would,  in  any  sense,  be  in  operation  during  it,  e.  g. 
to  put  cloth  into  a  dye-vat,  or  nets  into  the  sea. 
It  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  give 
money  to  the  poor,  or  to  tearh  children,  or  to  visit 
the  sick.  They  maintained  the  marriage  law  in 
its  strictness,  and  held  that  nothing  but  the  adul- 
tery of  the  wife  could  justify  repudiation  (Jost,  i. 
257-269).  We  must  not  think  of  them,  boweier, 
as  rigid  and  austere  in  their  lives.  The  religious 
world  of  Judaism  pi^esented  the  inoonslstMciefi 
which  it  has  often  presented  since.  The  "  straitest 
sect "  was  also  the  most  secular.  Shammai  him- 
self was  said  to  be  ridi,  luxurious,  self-indulgait. 
Hillel  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death  as  poor  » 
in  his  youth  (Geiger,  /.  c). 

(7.)  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some  capacity 
for  wider  thoughts.     His  personal  character  was 
more  loveable  and  attractive.    While  on  the  one  side 
he  taught  as  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  ciders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  anything 
'but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  traditions.     He  was 
the  first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable 
construction  of  the  Law  with  a  dialectic  precbiou 
which  seems  almost  to  imply  a  Greek  culture  (J(«t, 
i.  257).    When  the  letter  of  a  law,  as  e.  g.  that 
of  the  year  of  release,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the 
times,  and  was  working,  so  far  as  it  was  kept  at  all, 
only  for  evil,  he  sugg^ted  an  interpretation  which 
met  the  difficulty  or  practically  set  it  aside.     Hjs 
teaching  as  to  divorce  was  iu  like  manner  au  adapta- 
tion to  the  temper  of  the  age.     It  was  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  of  dis- 
favour, even  for  so  slight  an  offence  as  that  of  spoil- 
ing his  dinner  by  her  bad  cooking «  (Geiger,  I.e.). 
The  genial  character  of  the  man  comes  out  in  some 
of  his  sayings,  which  remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Siiiichi  and  present  some  iaint  approxima- 
tions to  a  higher  teaching :  "  Ti-ust  not  thyself  to 
the  day  of  thy  death."     "  Judge  not  thy  neighbour 
till  thou  art  in  his  place."  ♦•  Leave  nothing  daik  and 
obscure,  saying  to  thyself,  I  will  explain  it  when  I 
have  time ;  for  how  knowest  thou  whether  the  time 
will  come?"  (comp.  James  iv.  13-15).     "  He  who 
gains  a  good  name  gains  it  for  himself,  but  he  who 
gains  a  knowledge  of  the  Law  gains  eveilasting  life  " 
(comp.  John  v.  39 ;  Pirke  Aboth,  ii.  5-8).     In  one 
memorable  rule  we  find  the  nearest  appiwich  that 
had  as  yet  been  made  to  the  great  oomRumdment  of 
the  Gofiiiel:  «*  Do  nothing  to  thy  neighbour  that 
thou  wouldest  not  that  he  should  do  to  thee."  ' 


first  combination  of  Herodlans  and  Pbariseet^  gives  it  a 
strong  oonfirmation  (comp.  MailE  ill.  6;  Luke  vi.  H, 
vil.  10). 

4  It  Is  fair  to  add  that  a  great  Rabbinic  scholar  main- 
tains that  this  ** spoiling  the  dinner"  was  a  well-known 
flgnratlve  phrase  for  condnct  which  brou|^t  shame  oi 
discredit  on  tbe  hnsband  (Jost,  i.  264). 

r  Tbe  history  connected  with  this  saying  is  too  charm^ 
Ingly  characteristic  to  be  passed  over.  A  proselyte  catM 
to  Khaiwiwiii  and  begged  for  some  Instmctlon  in  th«  La«i 
if  It  were  only  for  as  long  as  be.  the  learner,  could  stan«l 
on  one  foot  The  Scribe  was  angry,  and  drov«  hln 
away  harshly.  He  went  to  HlUel  with  the  came  re* 
quest  Ho  received  the  inquirer  henignantly,  and  piv< 
him  tbe  precept  above  quoted,  adding— "Do  this,  and 
thou  hast  ftilflUcd  the  Uw  and  the  Propbett"  rGeiger 
utsuprd). 
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%)  Tht  onfcnst  showed  itself  in  the  conduct  of 
the  £Jlow«»  not  less  than  in  the  teachers.  The 
j^sdpis  of  Shtmmai  were  conspicooas  for  their 
.ineaess,  sf^waled  to  popular  passions,  used  the 
;inpi  to  decide  their  controTersies.  Out  of  that 
!khoiJ  znw  the  partj  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fana- 
icsi  riodictire,  the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism  ( Jost, 
:.  267-2ti9).  Those  of  Hillel  were,  like  their 
aister  icomp.  e.  g.  the  adTice  of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v. 
4-4J,caiitioas,  gentle,  tolerant,  unwilling  to  make 
'vmes,  content  to  let  things  take  their  coilTse. 
'  rA  school  resumed,  the  other  was  disposed  to  foster 
:y  'laJr  of  Greek  literature.  One  sought  to  iro- 
p^  cpoa  the  proseljrte  from  heathenism  the  full 
'f^nira  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  he  should  be 
t>3S^i  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence. 
PoosELTTE.]  One  subject  of  debate  between 
'.i«  ftdioals  exhibits  the  contrast  as  going  deeper 
(^•a  thae  questkmsy  touching  upon  the  gieat  pro- 
^'*vs  of  the  nnirene.  **  Was  the  state  of  man  so 
r.  1  oi  mtscry  that  it  would  haye  been  better  for 
a  DCTcr  to  hare  been  ?  Or  was  this  life,  with 
lit  h5  safoin^  still  the  gifi  of  God,  to  be  valued 
.'  ^  ii«M  as  a  training  for  something  higher  than 
<^^t  T'  The  school  of  Shammai  took,  as  might 
^  expected,  the  darker,  that  of  Hillel  the  blighter 
ci  tae  wiser  riew  (Jost,  i.  p.  264). 

!^.,  Outwardly  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  must 
>:t':  tj^xared  to  men  diflerent  in  many  ways  from 
^'■ta.  While  they  repeated  the  traditions  of  the 
4kii^  He  **  spake  as  one  having  authoritv,**  *'  not 
t-  ti»  .<cnbes  "  (Blatt.  vii.  29 ;  comp.  the  constantly 
r-^-mhi  *•  I  say  unto  you  *).  While  they  confined 
t  .''J  tacking  to  the  class  of  scholars.  He  "  had  ooro- 
^■*^  00  the  moltitudes  "  (Matt  iz.  36).  While 
'>T  wfn  to  be  found  onlr  in  the  council  or  in  their 

•  ^  oe.  He  journeyed  through  the  cities  and  vil- 
':r^  f  Matt.  IT.  23,  ix.  35,  &c.,  &c.).  While  they 
"^-  of  the  kingdom  of  God  vaguely,  as  a  thing 
^  ( tf,  He  proclaimed  that  it  had  already  come  nigh 
•'»  "fca  ^MatL  iv.  17 1.  But  in  most  of  the  points 
c  asoi  between  the  two  parties.  He  must  have 
'rl'^ved  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  school  of 
>Mnimi,  in  sympathy  witii  that  of  Hillel.  In 
'  >  ;i«stions  that  gathered  round  the  law  of  the 
v^ath  rMatt.  xiL  1-14,  and  2  John  v.  1-16, 
A^.  .ind  the  idea  of  purity  (Matt.  xv.  1-11,  and 
*i  panlleU),  Hum  was  obviously  the  case.  £ven  in 
'  i  ontroreisy  about  diroroe,  while  His  chief  work 
'v^  to  aaiert  the  troth  whidi  the  disputants  on 
^^  ndei  were  losing  sight  of.  He  i«cognised,  it 
*-«:  be  remembered,  the  rule  of  Hillel  as  being  a 
*r..  iaieqmtation  of  the  Law  (Matt.  xiz.  8).  When 
1:  vBBDBd  up  tbc  gTcat  oommandmeut  in  which 
>  Uw  sad  the  ProfSiets  were  fulfilled,  He  repro- 

*  M  tad  ennobled  tlw  precept  which  had  been  given 
▼  Cjt  teacher  to  his  disdples  (Matt  vii.  12,  zxii. 
^*).  So  fiu-,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  tempei*  of 
' '  UilM  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the 
'"'  ^  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tradition,  wanting  in 
^'«  ^tuition  of  a  higher  life,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
^3^  Wre  been  felt  as  unsparingly  condemning  it. 

l')-.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquiry  to 
'^''ttbcr  that  Hillel  himself  lived,  according  to  the 
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*  I^«M  ataieon.  the  sun  of  Gamaliel,  came  between 

'^^'^  ^  spparently  lor  a  short  time  only.    The  qnes* 

'  vhKWr  he  Is  to  be  Identified  with  the  Simeon  of 

*^^  A-  IS.  ig  one  which  we  have  not  saffldent  data  to 

commentators  answer  it  in  the  nega* 

tiowever,  some  probabilities  on  the 

^  ride.   Ow  trained  in  the  school  of  Hlllei  might  not 


tradition  of  the  Rabbis,  to  the  gi^eat  age  of  120, 
and  may  therefore  have  been  pi'esent  among  the 
doctors  of  Luke  ii.  46,  and  that  Gamaliel,  his  gi-and- 
son  and  successor,"  was  at  the  head  of  this  school 
during  the  whole  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  in  the  early  poiiion  of  the  history  of  the  Acts. 
We  are  thus  able  to  e.xplain  the  fact,  which  so  many 
passsiges  in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer,  the  eiistence 
all  along  of  a  party  among  the  Scribes  themselves, 
more  or  less  dis|)osed  to  I'ecognise  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  a  teacher  (John  iii.  1 ;  Mark  x.  17),  not  fiir  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  xii.  S4),  advocates  of 
a  policy  of  toleration  (John  vii.  51),  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  timid  and  time-seiTiug,  unable  to 
confess  even  their  half-belief  (John  xii.  42),  afraid 
to  take  their  stand  against  the  strange  alliance 
of  extremes  which  brought  together  the  Sadducean 
section  of  the  priesthood  and  the  ulti'a-Pharisaio 
followera  of  Shammai.  When  the  hist  gi-eat  crisis 
came,  they  appai*ently  contented  them:>elves  with  a 
policy  of  absence  (Luke  xxiii.  50,  51),  possibly 
were  not  even  summoned,  and  thus  Ute  Council 
which  condemned  our  Lord  was  a  packed  meeting 
of  the  confederate  parties,  not  a  formally  consti- 
tuted Sanhedrim.  A\\  its  proceedings,  the  hasty 
investigation,  the  immediate  sentence,  were  vitiated  * 
by  irregularity  (Jost,  i.  pp.  407-409).  Aflerwai-ds, 
when  the  fear  of  violence  was  once  over,  and  po- 
pular feeling  had  turned,  we  find  Gamaliel  summon- 
ing course  to  maintain  openly  the  policy  of  n 
tolei-ant  expectation  (Acts  v.  34). 

IV.  Education  mid  Life.  — {I.)  The  special 
training  for  a  Scribe's  office  began,  probably,  about 
the  age  of  thirteen.  Accoi'ding  to  the  Pirke  Ahoth 
(v.  24)  the  child  began  to  read  the  Mikra  at  five 
and  the  Mishna  at  ten.  Three  yeare  later  eveiy 
Israelite  became  a  child  of  the  Law  {Bar-Mitsva/i), 
and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey  it.  The  great  mass 
of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teaching  of  their  syna- 
gogues, in  knowing  and  repeating  their  Tepbiliim, 
the  texts  inscribed  on  their  phylacteries.  For  the 
boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents,  or  who 
devoted  himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  Scribe,  some- 
thing more  was  i^uired.  He  made  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  school 
of  some  famous  Rabbi.  If  he  were  poor,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  synagogue  of  his  town  or  village 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in 
part  also  for  his  maintenance.  His  power  to  learn 
was  tested  by  an  examination  on  entrance.  If 
he  passed  it  he  became  a  "chosen  one"  ("IIPIS, 
comp.  John  xv.  16),  and  entered  on  his  work 
as  a  disciple  (Cai-pxov,  App,  Crit.  i.  7).  The 
master  and  his  scholars  met,  the  Ibrmer  sitting 

on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  (DH^tD^n)  on  a 
lower  bench,  the  younger  (Q^Jt^p)  on  the  ground, 
both  literally  "  at  his  feet."  The  class-i-oom  might 
be  the  chamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  this 
pui-pose,  or  the  private  school  of  the  Rabbi.  In 
addition  to  the  Rabbi,  or  head  master,  there  were 
assistant  teachers,  and  one  intei*preter,  or  criei*, 
whofse  function  it  was  to  proclaim  aloud  to  the 
whole  school  what  the  Rabbi  had  »{)oken  in  a  whisper 


unnaturally  bo  looking  for  the  **  oonsoUtion  of  Israel." 
Himself  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  he  would 
readily  acoppt  the  Inward  witness  which  points  to  a 
child  of  that  htmse  as  "  the  lord's  Christ."  There  is 
something  slgniflcant,  too,  in  the  silence  of  Rabbinic 
literature.  In  the  IHrke  Aboth  he  is  not  even  named, 
Comp.  Otbo,  niti,  Doct.  Mim.  in  agolinl  zxl. 
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(oomp.  Matt.  i.  27).  The  edacation  was  chiefly 
catechetical,  the  pupil  submitting  cases  and  asking 
questions,  tiie  teacher  examining  the  pupil  (Luke 
ii.).  The  questions  might  be  ethical,  **  What  was 
the  great  commandmoit  of  all?  What  must  a 
man  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  "  or  casuistic,  "  What 
might  a  man  do  or  leave  undone  on  the  Sabbath  ?" 
or  ceremonial,  '*  What  did  or  did  not  render  him 
unclean  ?*' '  In  due  time  the  pupil  passed  on  to 
the  laws  of  property,  of  contracti,  and  of  evidence. 
So  far  he  was  within  the  circle  of  the  Halachah,  the 
simple  exposition  of  the  tnulitional  '*  Words  of  the 
Scribes."  He  might  remain  content  with  this,  or 
might  pass  on  to  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth- 
ham-Midrash,  with  its  inexhaustible  stores  of  mys- 
tical iaterpretation.  In  both  cases,  pre-eminently 
in  the  latter,  parables  entered  lai^ly  into  the  method 
of  instruction.  The  teacher  uttered  the  similitude, 
and  left  it  to  his  hearers  to  interpret  for  themselves. 
[Pabables.]  That  the  relation  between  the  two 
was  often  one  of  genial  and  kindly  feeling,  we  may 
infer  from  the  saying  of  one  famous  Scribe,  **  I 
have  learnt  much  from  the  Rabbis  my  teachers,  I 
have  learnt  more  from  the  Rabbis  my  colleagues, 
I  have  learnt  most  of  all  from  my  disciples  " 
•     (Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i.  7). 

(2.)  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  pro- 
bably at  the  age  of  .thirty,*  the  probationer  was 
solemnly  admitted  to  his  office.  The  presiding 
Rabbi  pronounced  the  formula,  *'  I  admit  thee,  and 
thou  ai-t  admitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe,"  so- 
lemnly ordained  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands 

(the  nS^DD  =  x<ip<'^«''^o)>*  ^<1  &-^^  to  him,  as 
the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  "  key 
of  knowledge  **  (comp.  Luke  xi.  52),  with  which 
he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  Divine 
wisdom.  So  admitted,  he  took  his  place  as  a 
C^a6er,  or  member  of  the  fraternity,  was  no  longer 
itypdfifioros  xal  i^ultrris  (Acts  iv.  13),  was  sepa^ 
rated  entirely  from  the  multitude,  the  brute  heiti 
that  knew  not  the  Law,  the  "  cur»sd  "  "  people  of 
the  eailh"  (John  vii.  15,  49).y 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after 
his  admission  the  dioicx  of  a  variety  of  functions, 
the  chances  of  fiulure  and  success.  He  might  give 
himself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  com- 
bine two  or  more  of  them.  He  might  rise  to  high 
places,  become  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  arbitrator  in 
iiunily  litigations  (Luke  xii.  14),  the  head  of  a 
school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  might 
have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler  work  of  a 
transcriber,  copying  the  Law  and  the  Projects  for 
the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephillim  for  that  of  the 
devout  (Otho,  Lexic.  Rabbin,  s.  v.  Phylacteria), 
or  a  notaiy  winting  out  oontiTicts  of  sale,  covenants 
of  espousals,  bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of 
the  more  fortunate  was  of  course  attractive  enough. 

*  We  are  left  to  wonder  what  were  the  questions  and 
answers  of  the  schooUroom  of  Luke  li.  46,  bat  those  pro- 
posed to  our  Lord  by  bis  own  disciples,  or  by  the  Scribes, 
as  tests  of  bis  proficiency,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  types  of 
what  was  commonly  discussed.  The  A  pocryphal  Gospels, 
as  nsaaU  mock  oar  curiosity  with  the  most  Irritating 
puerilities.  (Comp.  SwmgeU  IttfaiU.  c.  46,  in  Tischendorf, 
Codes  Apoc.  Ii.  T.) 

«  Thto  is  inferred  by  Schoettgen  (J5tor.  Beb.Lc.)  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Levite's  offlc«,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  Baptist  and  our  Lord  both  entered  on  their  ministry 
at  this  age. 

>  It  was  said  of  Hillel  that  he  placed  a  limit  on  this 
practice.    It  had  been  exercised  by  any  Scribe.    After 
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Theoretically,  indeed,  the  office  of  the  Scribe 
not  to  be  a  source  of  wealth.  It  is  doubtful  how 
far  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  were  appropriated 
by  the  teacher  (Buxtorf,  Bynag.  Judaic,  cap.  46';. 
The  great  Hillel  worked  as  a  day-labourer.  St. 
Paul's  work  as  a  tentmaker,  our  Lord's  work  u  a 
carpenter,  were  quite  compatible  with  the  popular 
conception  of  the  most  honoured  Rabbi.  The  in- 
direct payments  wei%,  however,  considerable  enough. 
Scholars  bi^ught  gifts.  Rich  and  devout  widows 
maintained  a  Rabbi  as  an  act  of  piety,  often  to 
the  injury  of  their  own  kindred  (liatt.  zxiii.  14). 
Each  act  of  the  notary's  office,  or  the  arbitration  of 
the  jurist,  would  be  attended  by  an  honorarium. 

(4.)  In  regaiti  to  social  position  there  was  a  Uhe 
oontradiction  between  theory  and  practice.  Tbe 
older  Scribes  had  had  no  titles  [Radbi]  ;  Shemaiah, 
as  we  have  seen,  warned  his  disciples  against  them. 
In  our  Lord's  time  the  pasaon  for  distinction  was 
insatiable.  The  ascending  scale  of  Rab,  RabU, 
Rabban  (we  are  reminded  of  our  own  Revereod, 
Very  Reverend,  Right  Reverend),  presented  so 
many  steps  on  the  ladder  of  ambition  (Seru^ua^ 
de  tit.  Sabbi,  in  Ugolini  ixii.).  Other  forms  of 
worldliness  were  not  far  off.*  The  salutations  is 
the  market-place  (Matt,  xxiii.  7),  the  reverential 
kiss  offered  by  the  scholars  to  their  master,  or 
by  Rabbis  to  each  other,  the  greeting  of  Abbs, 
father  (Matt,  xxiii.  9,  and  Lightfoot,  ffor.  H(h. 
in  loc.),  the  long  aroXtd,  as  contrasted  with  tbe 
simple  x^Twr  and  Iftdrtop  of  our  Loni  and  His  dis- 
ciples, with  the  bixtad  blue  Zizith  or  fringe  ;tbe 
Kpd(nr9Jio¥  of  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  the  Tephillim  of 
ostentatious  size,  all  these  go  to  make  up  the  pictuR 
of  a  Scribe's  life.  Drawing  to  themselves,  as  the/ 
did,  nearly  all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism, 
the  close  hereditary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was 
powerless  to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest 
became  a  Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obiicuri^. 
The  order,  as  such,  became  contemptible  and  base.' 
For  the  Sciibes  there  were  the  best  places  at  feasts, 
the  chief  seats  in  8ynag<^ues  ^Matt.  xxiii.  6 ;  Luke 
xiv.  7). 

(5.)  The  character  of  the  order  was  mariced 
under  these  influences  by  a  deep,  incurable  hypo- 
crisy, all  the  more  perilous  because,  in  most  case, 
it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not  infer  from  tbis 
that  all  were  alike  tainted,  or  that  the  work  whicb 
they  had  done,  and  the  worth  of  their  office,  were 
not  recognised  by  Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their 
evil.  Some  there  were  not  far  fix>m  the  kingdom 
of  God,  taking  their  place  side  by  side  with  prophet 
and  wise  men,  among  the  instruments  by  which  Uie 
wisdom  of  God  was  teaching  men  (Matt,  xxiii.  34). 
The  name  was  still  honourable.  The  Apostles  them- 
selves were  to  be  Scribes  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  xiii.  52).  The  Lord  himself  did  not  refuse 
the  salutations  which  hailed  Him  as  a  Rabbi.    In 

his  time  it  was  reserved  for  the  Nasi  or  PrealdeDt  of  tbe 
Sanhedrim  (Geiger.  tU  mpra). 

1  For  all  the  deuils  In  the  above  sectkm,  and  maoj 
others,  oomp.  the  elaborate  treatises  by  Ursinas,  ^ittiff- 
l/e6.,  and  Heubner,  Dt  Academiit  Betfivaorum,  in  UsoliDl 
7%es.  xxi. 

■  The  later  Rabbinic  saying  that  •'  the  dlfdples  of  the 
wise  have  a  right  to  a  goodly  bouse,  a  fair  wife, and  a  soft 
couch,"  reflected  probably  the  luxury  of  an  earlier  time- 
(Ursini,  ArUiqq.  H«h.  cap.  6,  ti(  tupra.) 

"  Tbe  feeling  Is  curiously  prominent  in  tbe  Rabbinic 
scale  of  precedence.  Tbe  Wise  Man.  i.e.  tbe  Rabbi.  U 
higher  than  tbe  High  Priest  himself.  (Gem,  HieiM- 
BonioOk,  f.  84.) 
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"Zdias  the  Uwyer  **  {pofiucSt,  Tit.  iu.  13)  and 
Apollos  'mtgfaty  in  the  ScriptarM,'*  sent  appar- 
■atir  for  tlie  special  purpose  of  dealing  wit,li  the 
^X^  fOfUMttl  which  pi-evailed  at. Crete  (Tit.  iil. 
^,.  we  maj  reooguij$e  the  work  which  members  of 
!>  o.ii«rwere  oi^iahle  of  doing  for  the  edifying  ofthe 
<.>.arJi  of  (3uist  (oranp.  Wiuei\  lUaitcb.,  and  Her- 
fif  5  Emydop.  •«  Schriftgdchrte  -)•      [  K-  H.  P.]  * 

SCKIP  (tMp^ :  wXXoy^y  wTipd :  pera).  The 
iirliiTv  word  *  thus  translated  appears  in  1  Sam. 
IT  i.  4^},  a»  a  sjnonjme  for  D^JHn  v3  (t^  uttdtoi' 
r^  TMfMpucAw\  the  bag  in  which  the  shepherds  of 
t'liKtae  carried  their  food  or  other  necessaries.  In 
''TiunadbiM  and  th^  Vulg.  pera,  and  in  the  mar- 
,-wl  rading  of  A.  V,  "scrip,"  appear  in  2  K.  iv. 

i:,  for  the  jiSpV,  which  in  the  text  ofthe  A.  V.  is 

•  viated  hak  i,corop.  Gesen.  s.  v,).  The  wfipa  of 
t<«  N.  T.  appears  in  oar  Lord's  command  to  his 
it*  f jfsas  (iistinguished  fiitm  the  C^tfti  (Matt.  x.  10 ; 
Ha.-i  tI.  8)  and  the  /SoAAiimoy  (Luke  x.  4,  xxii.  35, 
'-* ,  ud  iti  nature 'and  use  are  safliciently  dejfined  by 
"■•'  l«xi<x)gnpheni.  The  scrip  of  the  Galilean  pe«- 
^'•'ti  vas  of  leather,  used  especially  to  carry  their 

•  *  «j  a  joamoy  (^  ^a^  T»y  Uprmpf  Said. ; 
*(M«  ri  dpr6^opop^  Ammoo.),  and  slung  over 
;  -  r  shouldeis.     In  the  Talmudic  writers  the  word 

yy^S\  is  used  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and  is 
-e^ri  as  part  of  the  equipment  both  of  shepherds 
'  \.*ir  commoo  life  and  of  proselytes  coming  on  a 

..-image  to  Jerusalem  (Lightfuot,  Jfor,  ^eb,  on 

*'  't>  X.  10).     The  C^yVt  on  the  other  hand,  was 

.vvt  girdle,  in  the  folds  of  which  money  was 

'-n  irpt  for  the  sake  of  safety  [GiaoLE] ;  the 
3aAijm»r  (saocu&es,   Vulg.),  the   smaller  lag 

"i  -idusively  for  money  (Luke  xii.  33).     The 

V4i»>l  given  to  the  Twelve  tirst,  and  afterwards 

'  'iK  Seventy,  involved  therefore  an  absolute  de- 

"-.uiarY  upon  God  for  each  day's  wants.     They 

•  ■:\t>  appear  in  every  town  or  village,  as  men  un- 
•'■  lit  other  travel len»,  freely  doing  without  that 

•  rtiotba:s  looked  on  as  essential.  The  fresh  rule 
.  -a  in  Lake  xxii.  35,  36,  perhaps  also  the  facts 

■^  fcdw  was  the  bearer  ofthe  bag  {yAMiT<r6KOfiov, 
'  ^^  S.L  6^,  and  that  when  the  disciples  were  with> 

*  ^'.-fad  they  were  ashamed  of  their  forgetfulness 

'  .^  riii.  14*1 6;,  show  that  the  command  was  not 

''".ied  to  be  permanent. 
'  *  Lq^4i  woixi  has  a  meaning  precisely  equi- 

^t  to  that  of  the  Greek.  Connected,  as  it  pt-o- 
•if*T  »,  with  scrape,  9Cfap,  tJie  scrip  was  used  for 
'"  i  i  of  food.  It  belonged  especially  tu  shep- 
'-■i  Is  Yi^i  Like  lU  act  iii.  se.  2).  It  was 
:^  uf  leather  (Milton,  Comw,  626).  A  similar 
.  *^<  IS  -till  used  by  the  Syrian  shephenls  (  Porter's 

i«.^:«s,  ii.  U»9^  The  later  sense  of  scrip  as  a 
T  Tinx  certificate,  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of  dif- 
***  t  •ngjn  or  meaning ;  the  word,  on  its  first  use  in 
^^  was  written  "senpt"  (Chaucer).  [E.H.P.] 

ftCRIPTUBE  (nna,   Dan.  x.    21 :    7pa^, 

"*»SM«^^  2  Tim.  Hi.  16:  Scrifrtitra),  The  chief 
ikti  tytatiag  to  the  books  to  which,  individually 
oi  oo^l>^vely,  this  title  has  been  applied,  will  be 
'-'-d  mka^  BiDLC  and  Canon.  It  will  foil  within 
-»  «BBe  of  thia  article  to  ti-ace  the  history  of  the 
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word,  and-  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  0.  and  N.  T. 

(1.)  It  is  not  till  the  return  from  the  Captirity 
that  the  word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force.' 
In  the  earlier  books  we  rend  of  Uie  Ijiw,  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  Commandments 
written  on  the  tables  of  testimony  are  said  to  be 
"  the  writing  of  God "  {ypou^  0cov),  but  there 
is  no  special  sense  in  the  woid  taken  by  itself.  In 
the  passage  fram  Dan.  x.  21  (Ir  ypap§  iAi|- 
0<(af ),  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  Scripture  of 
Truth,"  the  words  do  not  probably  mean  moi-e  than 
'*  a  true  wilting."  The  bought  of  the  Scriptare 
as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  them.  This 
first  appeai:s  in  2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  18  (3^n33,  icarii 

T^v  ypw^v,  LXX.,  **as  it  waa  written,"  A.V.), 
and  is  probably  connected  with  the  profound  reve- 
iience  for  the  Sacred  Books  which  led  the  earlier 
Scribes  to  confine  their  own  teaching  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  gave  lhei*efore  to  '*  the  Writing  "  a  distinc- 
tive pie-eminenoe.  [Scribes.]  The  same  feeling 
showed  itself  in  the  constant  formula  of  quotation, 
"  It  is  written,"  oflen  without  the  addition  of  any 
words  defining  the  passage  quoted  (Matt.  iv.  4,  6, 
xxi.  13,  xxri.  24).  The  Greek  word,  as  will  be 
seen,  kept  its  giound  in  this  sense.  A  slight  change 
passed  over  tliat  of  the  Hebrew,  and  led  to  the 
substitution  of  another.     The  D^S^HS  (cithmm 

=  writings),  in  the  Jewish  arrangement  of  the 
0.  T.,  was  used  for  a  pai-t  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  0.  T.  (the  Hagiographa ;  comp.  Bible),  while 
another  form  of  the  same  root  (cStldb)  came  to 
have  a  technical  significance  as  applied  to  the  text, 
which,  though  written  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  might  or  might  not  be  recognised  as 
ken,  the  right  intelligible  reading  to  be  read  in  the 
congregation.  Another  word  was  therefore  wanted, 
and  it  was  found  in  the  Mikra*  (KHpD,  Neh.  viii.  8), 

or  **  reading,"  the  thing  read  or  recited,  recitation.^ 
This  accordingly  we  find  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
oollective  yptufml.  The  boy  at  the  age  of  five 
begins  the  study  of  the  Mikra^  at  ten  peaces  on  to 
the  MishM  {Pirke  Aboih,  v.  24).  The  old  woid 
has  not  however  disappeared,  and  3411371,  **  the 

Writing)*'  is  used  with  the  same  connotation  (ibid, 
iii.  10). 

(2.)  With  thi:;  meaning  the  word  ypa^  passed 
into  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  Used  in  the  singular 
it  is  applie<i  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage  quoted 
from  the  0.  T.  (Maik  xii.  10 ;  John  vii.  38,  xiii. 
18,  xix.37  ;  Lukeiv.  21 ;  Rom.  ix.  17;  Gal.  iii.  8, 
et  a/.).  In  Acts  viii.  32  (^  irspiox^  T^f  ypcup^s) 
it  takes  a  somewhat  larger  extension,  as  denoting 
the  writing  of  Isaiah ;  but  in  vei*.  35  the  more 
limited  meaning  reappeai-s.  In  two  passages  of 
some  difHculty,  some  have  seen  the  wider,  some  the 
narrower  sense.  (1.)  Ilao'o  ypcuPh  OfSirvtwrrot 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16)  has  been  tmnslated  in  the  A.  V. 
"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  as 
though  7pa^,  though  without  the  aitlcle,  were 
taken  as  equivalent  to  the  0.  T.  as  a  whole  Tcomp. 
xaaa  olKoiotiii,  Eph.  ii.  21 ;  rreuru  *ltpo<ro\vfjLa, 
Matt.  ii.  3),  and  BtSiriftvtrros,  Uie  predicate  as- 
serted of  it.  Kcbiining  the  narrower  meaning, 
however,  we  might  still  take  B^^irvtvaros  as  the 


(.  (be  «crlp,  is  the  quaint  title  of  some  of  the 

>*■  >v3ed  of  the  Rsbbinlcsl  treatises:  for  instance,  the 

"  "^  Skfmim{,  a  miaceUsneoaa  collection  of  fragmentary 

«•  --^n-i  4n  tbo  whole  of  the  O.T.,  comistliig  of  extracts 

•••»    II. 


from  more  than  tirty  older  Jewiah  works  (Zuni,  GoUe§d» 
Voitrdget  cap.  18). 

i>  The  MLinc  root.  It  may  l>e  notloed.  Is  found  in  the 
title  of  the  Sacred  Boole  of  Islam  (Koran  ssreclutioii). 
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pitdicate.  •*  Etcit  Scripture — 9c.  er»»ry  Mpante 
poition — is  diviDely  inspired."  It  has  been  ui'ged, 
however,  that  thi»  assertion  of  a  truth,  which 
both  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  held  in  common,  would 
be  less  suitable  to  the  context  than  the  astiigniug 
that  truth  as  a  ground  tor  the  Ibrther  inference 
dmwn  from  it;  and  so  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
authority  in  ^rour  of  the  rendering,  *'  Erei'y 
ypoi^i  beiug  inspii-ed,  is  also  profitable,  ..." 
(comp,  Meyer,  Alfoix),  Wordsworth,  EUicott, 
Wiesinger,  in  he.).  There  docs  not  seem  any 
gionnd  for  making  the  meaning  of  ypa^  depen- 
dent  on  the  adjective  0t6irv€v<rros  ("every  in!a>ii'ed 
writing"),  ns  though  we  recognised  a  ypcup^  not 
inspir^.  The  iuv8  loquendi  of  the  N.  T.  is  uni- 
form in  this  respect ;  and  the  woi-d  7pa^  is  never 
used  of  any  common  or  secular  writing. 

(2.)  The  meaning  of  the  genitive  in  irSura 
rpo^rcfa  ypa^^s  (2  Pet.  i.  20)  seems  at  first 
sight,  anniihrouH  though  it  be,  distinctly  collective. 
"  Evei-y  prophecy  of,  i.  e.  contained  in,  the  0.  T. 
^'cripture*"  A  closer  examination  of  the  passage 
will  perhaps  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  The 
Apostle,  after  speaking  of  the  vision  on  the  holy 
mount,  goes  on,  **  We  nave  as  something  yet  firmer, 
the  prophetic  word  "  (h^ie,  probably,  including  the 
utterances  of  N.  T.  irpo^roi,  as  well  ns  the 
writings  of  the  0.  T.<).  Men  did  well  to  give  heed 
to  that  word.  They  needed  one  caution  in  dealing 
with  it.  They  wore  to  remember  that  no  irpo^ntfrfla 
ypeupiis,  no  such  prophetic  utterance  starting  iVom, . 
resting  on  a  ypa^^*  came  from  the  i9la  ^irikvtns. 
the  individual  power  of  interpretation  of  the  speaker, 
but  was,  like  the  yptu^  itself,  inspired.  It  was  the 
law  of  *po^r€laf  of  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier, 
that  men  of  God  spake,  *'  borne  along  by  the  Hol\ 
Spirit." 

(3.)  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  thi> 
collective  meaning  is  prominent.  Sometimes  we 
have  simply  al  ypa^l  (Matt.  xxi.  42,  xxii.  29 ; 
John  V.  39  ;  Acts  xvii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3).  Some- 
times Tcifftu  al  ypa/^l  (Luke  xxiv.  27).  The 
epithets  £7101  (Kom.  i.  2),  xpo^rutei  (Rom. 
xvi.  26),  are  sometimes  joined  with  it.  In  2  Pet. 
iii.  16,  we  6nd  an  extension  of  the  teim  to  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  but  it  renuiins  uncertain 
whether  of  Xotrol  7pa^  are  the  Scriptures  of 
the  0.  T.  exclusively,  or  include  other  writings, 
then  extant,  dealing  with  the  same  topics.  Then* 
seems  little  doubt  that  such  writings  did  exist. 
A  comparison  of  Rom.  xvi.  26  with  Eph.  iii.  5, 
might  even  suggest  the  conclusion,  that  in  botli 
there  is  the  same  assertion,  thitt  whht  had  not  beeii 
revealed  before  was  now  manifested  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  apostles  and  propkits  of  the  Church;  and  so 
that  the  "  prophetic  writings "  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers,  are,  like  the  spoken  words  of  N.  T.  prophets, 
those  that  reveal  things  not  made  known  before,  the 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ. 

It  is  noticeable,  that  in  the  2nd  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome  (c.  xi.)  we  luive  a  long  citation  of  thih 
nature,  not  from  the  0.  T.,  quoted  as  b  wpo^rtKhs 
\6yoi  (comp.  2  Pet.  i.  19),  and  that  in  the  1st 
Epistle  (c.  xxiii.)  the  s:ime  is  quoted  as  ^  ypa^. 

'  &  vpo4>riruchi  Aoyof  is  used  by  Philo  of  the  words  of 
Moses  {Leg.  AUeg.  Mi.  14.  vol.  1.  p.  OS,  ed.  Mang.).  He, 
of  couits,  oodM  recognize  no  prophets  but  those  of  the  0.  T. 
Clement  of  Rome  (11.  II)  uses  it  of  a  prophecy  not  Included 
in  the  Ciinons. 

d  So  in  the  only  other  Instance  In  which  the  genitive  is 
found  (Kom.  xv.  4),  ^  rapacAino'K  rwv  yfta^v  Is  the 
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Looking  to  the  special  fulness  of  the  prophetic 
gills  in  the  Church  of  Cminth  (I  Cor.  i.  5,  xiv.  \\ 
it  is  obviously  probable  that  some  of  the  sjiokeD 
prophecies  would  be  committed  to  writing;  and  it 
is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  both  the  apoiboHc  nod 
the  post-apostolic  refei^nces  ai-e  connect^,  first  with 
that  Chuitrh,  and  next  With  that  of  Rome,  which 
was  so  lai^ely  influenced  by  it. 

(4.)  In  one  pamge,  t^  Upii  ypdf^mra  (3  Tim. 
iii.  15)  answere  to  "The  Holy  Scriptuiis"  of  the 
A.  V,  Taken  by  itself,  the  woi-d  might,  ns  in  John 
vii.  15,  Acts  xxvi.  24,  have  a  wider  range,  including 
the  whole  circle  of  Itabbinic  education.  As  deto^ 
mined,  however,  by  the  use  of  other  Hellenistic 
wiitei'8»  Philo  (i>^.  ad  Cahtm,'ro\.  ii.  p.  574,  ed. 
Mang.),  Josephus  [Ant.prooem.  8,x.  1 0,§4;  c.  Apkm, 
i.  26),  there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  aocuratelj 
titmslated  with  this  special  meaning.     [£.  H.  P.] 

SCYTHIAN  {XK{Sns:  Scyiha)  occun  io 
Col.  iii.  11  as  a  generalised  teim  for  rude,  ignonint, 
degraded.  In  the  Gospel,  says  Paul,  *■  there  is 
neither  Gi-eek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  undirun- 
cision,  barbarian,  Scythinn,  bond  nor  fi^ee;  but 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all.*'  The  saine  view  of  Scythian 
barbarism  appeal's  in "2  Mace.  iv.  47,  and  3  Mace 
vii.  5.  For  the  geographical  and  ethnographical 
relations  of  the  term,  see  Diet,  of  Geog.  ii.  pp.  936- 
M45.  The  Scythians  dwelt  mostly  on  the  noiih  nf 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thcDce 
indefinitely  into  inner  Asia,  and  weie  i-egarded  br 
the  ancients  as  standing  extremely  low  in  point  (4' 
intelligence  and  civilisation.  Josephus  (c.  Apkm. 
ii.  37;  says,  ^kCOoi  8^  ^6pots  jcalpovrts  h»9p4wv 
KoI  $paxh  r&y  9iipttt¥  ^i€t^4pomts\  oikI  Tsr- 
menio  {ap.  A  then.  v.  p.  221),  Mip  yhp  iKtcwv 
olpoVf  &t  08mp  ImFOs  SicvOurrl  ^»c7,  iw8« 
fr^Einra  yiyrAffKotw.  For  other  similar  testimonies 
sec  Wetstein,  Sov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  infeired  from  Col.  iii.  11  that  there 
were  S<^hians  also  among  the  early  conveits  to 
Christianity.  Many  of  this  people  lived  in  Greek 
and  Roman  lands,  and  could  nave  heard  the  Goqirl 
thei'e,  even  if  some  of  the  fii'st  preachers  h:i>l  not 
ali^eady  penetrated  into  Scythia  itself. 

Herodotus  states  (i.  103105)  that  the  Scythi.tn5 
made  an  incursion  through  Palestine  into  Eg}'pt> 
under  Psammetichus,  the  oontempoi  ary  of  Jos  ah. 
In  this  way  some  would  account  for  the  drttk 
name  of  Bethshean,  Scythopolis.  [H.  B.  H.] 

SCYTHOP'OLIB  {:Uv$&v  viktsi  Pesliito-* 
Syiinc,  Beiaan  :  cicitaa  Scytharum),  that  is,  *'  tke 
city  of  the  Scythians,**  occura  in  the  A.  V.of  Jud. 
iii.  10  and  2  Mace  xii.  29  only.  In  the  1.XX. 
of  Judg.  i.  27,  however,  it  is  insei-ted  (in  both  the 
great  MSS.)  as  the  synonym  of  Bkthsuean,  aud 
this  identification  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1  Mace.  V.  52,  a  parallel  account  to  that  of  2  Mncc. 
xii.  29,  as  well  as  by  the  repeated  statements  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22,  vi.  14,  §8,  xii.  8,  §5).  He 
unifoi-mly  gives  the  name  in  the  contracted  &hRpr 
(2icv0<hroXt5)  in  which  it  is  also  given  by  Eusehiiu 
(Onam,  passim),  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  18),  Sti-abo  (xvi.), 
&c.  &C.,  and  which  is  inaccurately  followed  in  the 
A.  V.    Polybius  (v.  70, 4)  employs  the  fuller  fonn  of 

counsel,  admonitton,  drawn  from  the  STiptures.  A6y*s 
wapaxXriatm  appears  in  Acts  xill.  15  as  the  received  term 
for  such  an  address,  the  Sermon  of  the  Synagogue.  ITo^' 
ffAi|7i(  Itself  was  GO  closely  allied  with  wpo^nim.  (aamp. 
Barnabas  ~  vibv  irpo^i)7<Lac  =:  viht  rapaickiaft^),  tbftt 
the  expressions  of  the  two  Apostles  may  be  regudfd  «« 
substai>tially  Identical. 
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tiw  LXX.  Bethsheui  lua  now,  like  so  man  j  other 
pl»;es  in  the  Holy  Land,  rained  itii  ancient  name, 
ai«I  is  koovn  as  B^iadti  onlj.  A  nnound  close  to  it 
OQ  tnevst  is  called  Teli  SMA^  in  which  it  is  perhaps 
^4  pneiUe  that  a  trace  of  Scythopolis  maj  linger. 

Hot  iltiNN^  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
)<Jei.t.tT  of  the  placae,  there  is  cousiderabla  difference 
» :  opioim  ss  to  the  origin  of  the  ■  name.  Th«  LXX. 
'a$eeri<l«nt  fnxn  the  form  in  which  they  present  it) 
-*i  Hioy  (if.  If.  y.  16  k)  attribute  it  to  the 
v^tiiiaiH^  who  in  the  words  of  the  Byxantine  his- 
tvfiu  Geor^  Sjoceilas,  *^  ovenvn  Palestine,  and 
t*ik  paaacaBou  of  Baisan,  which  from  them  is  called 
^lTtlMpoUB."  This  has  b^en  in  modem  times  gene- 
'T^j  referred  to  the  inrasioo  recorded  by  ^erodotos 
'.  /04^),  when  the  Scythians,  aflei*  their  occupation 
"t  Media,  pstsed  through  Palestine  on  their  road  to 
UTpt  '[about  B.C.  600 — a  few  yean  before  the  taking 
<tf  JtntssJem  by  Nebuchadnezzar),  a  statement  now 
^*cngDi^  ss  a  real  iact,  though  some  of  the  details 
nay  it  open  to  question  {Diet,  af  Qeogr,  ii.  9406; 
i^arlinioos  Henid,  i.  246).  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
p<tiaU«  that  either  on  their  passage  through,  or  on 
tir^r  nrtim  after  being  repulsed  by  Psammetichus 
H'lod.  i.  105},  fiome  Sjcythians  may  have  settled  in 
t&e  ooontry  (Ewald,  Oeich.  iii.  694,  note) ;  and  no 
1^  wooid  be  more  likely  to  attract  them  than 
Awn— ffrtile,  raoe^t  abundantly  watered,  and  in  an 
't^iriknt  militai-y  position.  In  the  then  state  of  the 
H'  T  LaiiMi  they  would  hardly  meet  with  much 
*i«laiioe. 

Bdaod,  however  (apparently  incited  thereto  by 
tt  <i>abti  of  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  account),  dis- 
^^i  this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Scytho- 
;•  U  vas  a  cormplioa  of  Suooothopolis— the  chief 
*  wit  of  the  diatrict  of  Socooth.  In  this  he  is  sup- 
•rn^i  by  GcKnius  (Notes  to  Burekhardt,  1058) 
-'  by  Grimm  {Exeg.  HandhucK  on  1  Maoc.  t.  52). 
^  '-re.  bowcrer,  the  objection  of  Kdand  to  the  his- 

■iX  truth  of  Herodotus  is  now  removed,  the 

vjraity  for  this  suggefttitNi   (oertiunly  most  in- 

r    A^  "^ems  not  to  exist.     The  distance  of  Suo- 

<*■'  f.om  Bcimm,  if  we  identify  it  with  Sak&t^  is 

'"  miles,  while  if  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Beke  are 

ud  tt  would  be  nearly  double  as  fiir.     And  it  is 

'<ht  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  so  large,  inde- 
'>  i^t,  and  important  a  town  as  Beth^ean  was 

tS*'  earlier  history,  and  as  the  remains  show  it 
'  teT«  been  in  the  Graek  period,  should  have  taken 
*o  fixme  frem  a  comparatively  insignifiGant  place 
^  «  Umg  distanee  from  it.     Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Res, 

^W)  remarks  with  justice,  that  had  the  Greeks 
^  .red  the  Dame  from  Suoooth  they  would  have 
"  plcyel  that  name  in  its  translated  form  as  Sin^rof , 

'  the  compound  would  have  been  Scenopolis. 

£«  tad's  derivation  is  also  dismissed  without  hesi- 

'  *i^  by  Ewald,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  names 

'  TAh   and  Skythes    have  nothing  in  common 

-cX,  iii.  694,  isot^).      Dr.   Robinson  suggests 


**  Bf04«ni  Greeks  "  are  said  to  derive  it  from 
m  hkte  (WilUams.  in  Diet,  of  Oeogr.).    'llila  Is, 
a.  aaocber  appearance  of  the  legend  so  well  known 
with  the  foundation  of  Byrsa  (Oarthage). 
<n:h  \tm  been  mentioned  In  reCBrence  to  Hebron 
-  MAOD'tLAB  (p.  1R8). 

Tb«  alufalar  name  Nyaa,  mentioned  In  this  passage 
^'"Ber  appettatioo  of  Scythopolla,  is  Identified  by 
4  ;0eKk.  It.  4S3)  with  Neaak,  an  Inversion  of  (Beth-) 
»  »- oally  found  on  coins. 

^*>  •>.  KQ^,  Uao.  vii.  2,  3.  BaXaraa,  mare,  from 
•M.  Lq.  DDH.  or  nOn.  -roar,"  n  "d  ♦ 
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that,  after  all,  CUyof  the  Scythians  may  be  right  ^ 
the  word  Soythia  being  used  as  in  the  N.  T.  as 
equivalent  to  a  barbarian  or  savage.  In  this  sense 
he  thinks  it  may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild 
Arabs,  who  then,  as  now,  inhabited  the  Oh6t\  and  at 
times  may  have  had  possession  of  Bethshean. 

The  Cauoanites  were  never  expelled  from  Beth- 
shean, and  the  heathen  appear  to  have  always  main- 
tained a  footing  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Misfina 
as  the  seat  of  idolatiy  (Mishna,  Aboda  Zara,  i.  4), 
and  as  containing  a  double  populatiou  of  Jews  and 
heathens.  At  Sie  beginning  of  the  Ronoan  war 
(a.d.  65)  the  heathen  rose  against  the  Jews  and 
massacred  a  large  number,  according  to  Joaephus 
{B.  J,  ii.  18,  §3)  no  leas  than  13,000,  in  a  wood  or 
grove  close  to  the  town.  Scythopolis  was  the  lai^est 
city  of  the  Dscapolis,  and  the  only  one  of  the  ten 
which  lay  west  of  Jordan.  By  EuseUus  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  "Bethsan")  it  is  characterised  as  ir^Xif 
Mhi/ios  and  urbs  nobilis.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
district  of  its  own  of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  signatures  as  late  as  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  536.  The  latest  mention 
of  it  under  the  tide  of  Sc^r^opolis  is  probably  that 
of  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  16  and  26).  He  men- 
tions it  as  if  it  was  then  actually  so  called,  carefully 
explaining  that  it  was  formerly  Bethshan.      [G.] 

SEA.  The  Sea,  ydm,*  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote — 1.  The  **  gathering  of  the  waters"  (ydmim), 
encompassing  the  Und,  or  what  we  call  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  sense  **  the  Ocean."  2.  Some  portion 
of  this,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  3.  Inland  lakes, 
whether  of  salt  or  fresh  water.  4.  Any  great  col- 
lection of  water,  as  the  rivers  Nile  or  Euphrates, 
especially  in  a  state  of  oversow . 

1 .  In  the  first  sense  it  is  used  in  Gen.  i.  2, 10,  and 
elsewhei^  as  Deut.  xxx.  13 ;  1  K.  x.  22 ;  Ps.  xxiv. 
2 ;  Job  xxvi.  8,  12,  xxxviii.  8  ;  see  Hom.  //.  xiv. 
301,  302,  and  Hes.  Theog,  107,  109 ;  and  2  Pet. 
m.  5. 

2.  In  the  second,  it  is  used,  with  the  article,  (a)  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  the  *'  hinder,"  *  the 
"  western,"  and  the  **  utmost "  sea  (Dent.  zi.  24, 
xxxiv.  2;  Joel  ii.  20);  *<8ea  of  the  PhiUstines" 
(Ex.  xxiii.  31) ;  "  the  greet  sea"  (Num.  xxxiv.  6, 7  ; 
Josh.  XV.  47) ;  "  the  sea"  (Gen.  xlix.  13 ;  Ps.  Ixxx. 
11,  cvii.  23;  IK.  iv.  20,  &c).  (6)  Also  fre- 
quently of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  4 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  6), 
or  one  of  its  gulfs  (Num.  xi.  31;  Is.  xi.  15),  and 
perhaps  (1  K.  x.  22)  the  sea  traversed  by  Solomon's 
fleet.    [Red  Sea.] 

3.  The  inland  lakes  termed  seas,  as  the  Salt  or 
Dead  Sea.     (See  the  special  articles.) 

4.  The  teim  ydm,  like  the  Arabic  Bahr^  is  also 
applied  to  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile  (Is.  xix.  5 ;  Am. 
viii.  8,  A.V.  "flood;"  Nah.  iii.  8;  Ex.  xxxii.  2), 
the  Euphrates  (Jer.  Ii.  36).  (See  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
App.  p.  533.) 

•        . 

being  interchanged.     Connected  with   this  is   Dinn* 

a^vv9tx,  albfyisust  -  the  deep"  (Gen.  1.  2 ;  Jon.  11.  5 ;  Oes. 
p.  371).  It  also  means  the  west  (Oce.  pp.  360,  508). 
When  used  for  the  sea,  It  very  often,  but  not  always, 
takes  the  article. 

Other  words  for  the  sea  (in  A.  V.  "deep")  are:— 

1.    n>1  Vt3>  nbWD  (only  In  plnr.).  or  n7^X  ifiwvvt, 

fia$ot,  abyuuSt  prqfwndum.  X  /^3D,  fuira«Ava|U(, 
dtZttouim. "  water-flood"  (Pa.  xxiz.  10> 

'  P*^nM,(0aAfta<ra  4)  J(rxan|*  (fflaf«)nooii>imt 
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l*he  qualities  or  characteiistics  of  the  sea  and 
sea-coast  mentioned  in  Scriptui'e  are,  1.  The  sand,* 
whoee  abundance  on  the  coast  both  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt  furnishes  so  many  illustrations  (Gen.  xxii. 
17,  xli.  49;  Judg.  vii.  12;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  1  K. 
iv.  20,  29 ;  Is.  x.  22  ;  Matt.  vii.  26  ;  Strabo,  lib. 
xv'u  p.  758,  759  ;  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  45 ;  Robinson, 
ii.  34-38,  464 ;  Shaw,  Trao,  p.  280 ;  Hasselquist, 
Tnw.p.  119;  Stanley,  S,  4r  P.  pp.  255,  260, 264). 
2.  The  shoi-e.'  3.  Creeks  s  or  inlets.  4.  Har- 
bours.^    5.  Wares  *  oi'  billows. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the  figures 
of  speech  taken  fix>m  the  sea  in  Scripture,  refer 
either  to  its  power  or  its  danger,  and  among  the 
woes  threatened  in  punishment  of  disobedience,  one 
may  be  remarked  as  significant  of  the  dread  of  the 
sea  entertained  by  a  non-seafaring  people,  the  being 
brought  back  into  Egypt  '*  in  ships  "  (Deut.  xsnriii. 
68).  The  national  feeUng  on  this  subject  may  be 
contnisted  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to 
the  sea.  [Commerce.]  It  may  be  remarked,  that, 
M  is  natural,  no  mention  of  ^e  tide  is  found  in 
Scripture. 

The  place  "where  two  seas  mef'i'  (Acts  xzvii* 
41)  is  explained  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  as  a 
place  where  the  island  Salmonetta  off  the  coast  of 
Malta  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  so  intercepts  the  passage 
from  the  s^  without  to  the  bay  within  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  two  seas,  just  as  Strabo  represents 
the  appearance  of  the  enti-ance  from  the  fiosphorus 
into  the  Euxine ;  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that 
by  the  **  place  of  the  double  sea,"  is  meant  one 
where  two  caiTents,  caused  by  the  intervention  of  itkt 
island,  met  and  produced  an  eddy,  which  made  it 
desirable  at  once  to  ground  the  ship  (Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  p.  423 ;  Stirabo,  ii.  p.  124).   [H.  W.  P.] 

SEA,  MOLTEN.«  The  name  given  to  the 
great  bnusen  ■  laver  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.   [Layer.] 

In  the  place  of  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle,  Solo- 
mon caused  a  laver  to  be  cast  for  a  similar  purpose, 
which  from  its  size  was  called  a  sea.  It  was  made 
partly  or  wholly  of  the  brass,  or  rather  copper, 
which  had  been  captured  by  David  from  **  Tibhath 
and  Chun,  cities  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah " 
(I  K.  vii.  23-26 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8).  Its  dimen- 
sions were  as  fi>llows : — Height,  5  cubits  ;  diameter, 
10  cubits;  circumference,  30  cubits;  thickness,  1 
handbrendth  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
containing  2000,  or  according  to  2  Chr.  iv.  5,  3000 
baths.  Below  the  brim  ^  there  was  a  double  row 
of  "  knops,"  P  10  (•*.  e.  5+5)  in  each  cubit.  These 
were  probably  a  running  boixier  or  double  fillet  of 
tendrils,  and  fi'uits,  said  to  be  gourds,  of  an  oval 
shape  (Celsius,  ffierob.  i.  397,  and  Jewish  authori- 
ties quoted  by  him).  The  brim  itself,  or  lip,  was 
wrought  **  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowei-s*  of 


•  7^n»  «W*o*.  arena. 

'  ^in<  J<>in^  ^<^  Q^;  irapakia  y^;  liUut.  In  Gen. 
xlix.  13,  "  haven;"  Acts  zxvil.  30,  aiytoAoc. 

8  rjap.  from  pS,  "  break."  only  In  Judg.  v.  U  In 
plnr.:  ^Mueowai;  portuBi  A.  V.  "breaches." 

krinO,  a  place  of  retreat;  Jufii^vi  partus;  A.  V. 
"  haven." 

1  1.  /},  lit  a  heap,  in  plnr.  waves ;  Kvfia ;  gtargiteM, 
mamfivctua'M.    2.  ^3*^,  or  HD^;  jr(rpt^ci«;>ItMr(tu; 

only  in  Ps.  zdll.  3.  3.  *^3^^ ;  /lercMpKr/AOf ;  gurgei, 
daiio;  "a  breaker."  4.  1103  (Job  ix.  8) ;  yZt4ciuj ;  lit. 
a  high  place  (Es.  zx.  29). 
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lilies,**  ue,  curved  outwards  like  a  lily  or  lotus 
flower.  The  laver  sfood  on  twelve  oxen,  three  to- 
wards each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  all  looking 
outwards.  It  was  mutilated  by  Ahaz,  by  being 
removed  from  its  basis  of  oxen  and  placed  on  a 
stone  base,  and  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  Assy- 
rians (2  K.  xvi.  14,  17,  XXV.  13). 

Josephus  says  that  the  form  of  the  sea  was  hemi- 
spherical, and  that  it  held  3000  baths ;  and  he  eli«- 
where  tells  us  that  the  hath  was  equal  to  72  Attic 
(cWcu,   or  I  fAtTfnrrfis  =  8  gallons  5*  12  pinte 
(Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §9,  and  3,  §5).  The  question 
arises,  whi(^  oocun^  to  the  Jewish  writa-s  them- 
selves, how  the  contents  pf  the  laver,  as  tiier  arc 
given  in  the  sacred  text,  ai«  to  be  reconciled  with 
its  dimensions.     At  the  rate  of  I  hath  si  8  galloos 
5*12  pints,  2000  baths  would  amount  to  about 
1 7,250  gallons,  and  3000  (the  more  precisely  stated 
reading  of  2  Chr.  iv.  5)  would  amount  to  25,920 
gallons.     Now  supposing  the  vessel  to  be  hemi- 
spherical, as  Josephus  says  it  was,  the  cubit  to  be 
:^  20^  inches  (20*6250),  and  the  palm  or  hand- 
breadth  =  3  inches  (2-9464,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp. 
ii.  258),  we  find  the  following  proportions :— From 
the  height  (5  cubits  =  102^  inches)  subtract  the 
thickness  (3  inches),  the  axis  of  the  hemisphere 
would  be  99^  inches,  and  its  contents  in  gallons,  at 
277}  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon,  would  be  aboot 
7500  gallons ;  or  taking  the  cubit  at  22  inches,  the 
contents  would  reach  10,045  gallons — an  amount 
still  fiu:  below  the  required  quantity.    Chi  the  other 
hand,  a  hemispheri<»l  vessel,  to  contain    17,250 
gallons,  must  have  a  depth  of  11  feet  nearly,  (^r 
rather  more  than  6  cubits,  at  the  highest  estimate 
of  22  inches  to  the  cubit,  exclusive  of  the  thid^ness 
of  the  vessel.    To  meet  the  difficulty,  we  may  ima- 
gine— 1.   an  erroneous  reading  of  the  numbei^ 
2.  We  may  imagine  the  laver,  like  its  prototype  in 
ihe  tabernacle,  to  have  had  a  *•  foot,"  which  nwy, 
have  been  a  basin  which  received  the  water  as  it 
was  drawn  out  by  taps  from  the  laver,  so  that  thei 
priests  might  be  said  to  wash  *' at"'  not  **  in '*  it 
(Ex.  XXX.  18,   19 ;   2  Chr.  iv.  6).     3.  We  may 
suppose  the  laver  to  have  had  another  shape  than 
the  hemisphei-e  of  Josephus.    The  Jewish  writon^ 
supposed  that  it  had  a  square  hollow  base  for  '\ 
cubits  of  its  height,  and  2  cubits  of  the  circuhuj 
form  above  (Lightfoot,  Descr.   Tempi,  vol.  i.  p. 
647).     A  £ir  more  probable  suggestion  is  that  uj 
Theoius,  in  which  Keil  agi^ees,  that  it  was  of  i 
bulging  form  below,  but  oontiacted  at  the  nioutll 
to  the  dimensions  named  in  1  K.  vii.  23.     4.  A 
fourth   supposition  is  perhaps  tenable,  that  whel 
it  is  said  the  hver  contiined  2000  or  30OO  baths 
the  meaning  is  that  the  supply  of  water  required 
for  its  use  amounted,  at  its  utmost,  to  that  quam 
tity.     The  quantity  itself  of  water  is  not    sur 


k  TOToc  Si^oAoovof ;  locus  ditkaiastut. 
■  py-ID ;  xvT<k ;  futOii. 
»  n^n^  ;  xoAjc^;  aeneut, 

«  • 

o  HDE^ :  xc^ov  t  loibrum. 

9  D^t^^fi  :  vwoimipiyiutra  ;  sctHptura  ;  proprri 
"  gourds."  * 

«  ]^^  TX^B ;  fikiunhf  Kpwwifolitmrepimdi  iil 
The  passage  literally  Is, "  and  Ito  Up  (was)  like  work  (sim 
as)  a  cop's  Up,  a  Uly-flower." 

*  ^5QD;  i(  ttvTov;  AT.  "thereat"  (Ex.  xxx.  Il 
^3  f  iy  •vtS  (9  Chr.  Iv.  6). 
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r  i-ic^,  wb«i  we  remember  the  quantity  mentioned 

-  (l<:  *i.\ip\yo(a  private  hou^e  ftir  puiitication,  viz. 

•' ami  horae  of  2  or  3  firkins  'fitrptiTcd)  eadi,  i.  e. 

:. -fii  K>  to  24  gallons  each  (John  ii.  0). 
Tilt  larer  is  aid  to  have  been  supplied  in  earlier 

'  '•  by  ibefjibeonites,  but  afletwanis  by  a  conduit 
'J  the  poob  of  Bethlehem.      Ben-Katin  made 

•.-(rrttxrla  (epi^tomia;  for  drawing  off  the  water, 
i  L.r«t:t«d  a  contrivance  for  keeping  it  pure  during 
'ii^i't  Joma,  iii.  10  ;  Tamid,  iii.  8  ;  Middoth,  ill. 

•:  L,itliiot,  /.  c).     Mr.  Layard  mentions  some 
Llju-Tfs^k  found  at  Nineveh,  of  6  feet  in  dia- 

»:  aoj  2  feet  in  depth,  which  seemed  to  answer, 

\-'ix  wf  use,  to  the  Molten  ^''ea,  tliough  far 

'  >  r  x  »ize ;  and  on  the  ba»-reliefs  it  is  remark* 

'  tut  cauldrons  are  represented  supported  by 

-i  Uyanl,  A7n.  and  Bah,  p.  180  ;  see  Thenius 
•  K.  vii. ;  and  Keil,  Arch,  Bibl,  i.   127,  and 

.  ,  ,M.;.  [H.  W.  P.] 
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i^vpucbetteal  rolontioa  of  Um  Larer.    Tnm  KelL 

>KA.  THE  SALT  (n^tSH  D^ :   ^  Bdhturaa 

-    V    -  T 

'•-.^.jrcsilia,  elsewhere  m.  salsissimumt  except 

j.  'J'VmI  tmnc  zoc^ttur  tnortuwn).    The  usual, 

;*■ '  \\>  the  mobt  ancient,  name,  for  the  remaik- 

-•i  •,  which  to  the  Western  world  is  now  geue- 

'  1^ -^vo  a&  the  Dead  8ea. 

-  1.  it  is  found  onlv,  and  but  rarelv,  in  the 
■ ''cdh  I  Gen.  xiv.    3;   Num.  xxxiv.   3,    12; 

'  *  'i~  17*  ,  and  in  tlie  Book  of  Joshua  (iii.  16, 
XT.  J,  5,  xriii.  19). 

-  -Vijcthtrr,  and  p(>^slbly  a  later  name,  is  the 

^«-    J  THE  Arabah    (nD"^gn  D^:    $d\affara 

*'^:  n  eix.  "Apafia;   ^  V^.   ryjs  "Apafia: 

'  i^it^iniSt  or  deserii;   A.  V.  **  sea  of  the 

''  .  mhith  i*  found  in  D^ut.  iv.  49,  and  2  K. 

-   ;  uj«i  oombijietl  with  the  former — **  the  sea 

A.^hah,  the  salt  sea" —  in  Deut.   iii.  17; 

*  '^.  10,  iji.  !3. 

•  ^  Uh;  p/ophets  (Joel  ii.  20  ;  Kzek.  xlvii.  18  ; 

»  ".  ?;  it  !s  mentioned  by  the  title  of  THE 

•i  >LA  i^^J^Ongn  D'n  :  in  Ez.  t9)v  6d\cta<ray 

'  '  tAi  iFOToXks  *^otvuc&Pos ;  in  Joel  and  Zech. 
'•'  ^^  r^9  irpttrrfw :  tnare  orientaie), 

*  h  fci.  xlrii.  8,  it  is  styled,  without  previous 

'-'-%»,  THE  SEA  '^^D'n),  and  distinguished  from  1 

."t  ei" — the  Mwliterranean  (ver.  10).       ' 
'-'    M.piion  with  Sodom  is  tii*st  suiriiested  in  ■ 
■  L  tix  l<oi/k  of  2  KjmIi^s  (v.  7 )  by  the  name 
^  ■  '  -t  lb  sea  "  (mure  Sudomiticum),  I 


'  '  '  Stiittrltan  Pentateach  also  in  iv.  -19. 
<^  <r>ib  and  JueU  u  an  antithesis  to  "  the  hinder 

'  •  '•^  M«JiterraDCttn ;  whence  the  olwcure  reiider- 
'••  A.  v.,  •  ft«iii«T  sea." 

'  ■•'r*V«  of  the  LX X.  is  remarkable,  us  Introducfng 
*'  -t  Pjnniicla  in  both  ver.  18  and  19.  This  may 
- '  «  aiQlTalcot  of  £ngedi,  orlgtually  Huzazon- 


6.  In  the  Talmudical  books  it  is  called  both  the 
*♦  Sea  of  Salt"  (KR^DT  «D^;,  and  "  Sea  of  Sodom  " 
(DllD  b^  KD^).  See  quotations  from  Talmud  and 
Midi-ash  Tehiilim,  by  Reland  (Pal.  237). 

7.  Josephus,  and  before  him  Diodorus  Siculus 
(ii.  48,  xix.  98;,  names  it  the  Asphaltic  Lake — 
ri  *Aa<f>a\Tlris  \lfitfri  (Ant,  i.  9;  iv.  5,  §1;  iz. 
10,  §1  ;  B.J,  i.  33,  §5;  iii.  10,  §7;  iv.  8,  §2, 
4),  and  once  X.  ^  iurtpa\Twp6pos  {Ant.  x\n,  6,  §5). 
Also  {Aid.  V.  1,  §22)  ii  SoSofUrtf  Klfiyri. 

8.  The  name  *'  Dead  Sea"  appeals  to  have 
been  first  used  in  (Jreek  {0d\atr(ra  ytxpd)  by 
Pausanias  (v.  7)  and  Galen  (iv.  9),  and  in  Latin 
(^mare  mortnum)  by  Justin  (xxxvi.  3,  §6),  or 
lather  by  the  older  historian,  Tmgiis  Pompciius 
(cir.  B.C.  10),  whose  work  he  epitomized.  It  is 
employed  also  by  Eusebius  ( Onom.  ^69ofAa).  The 
expressions  of  Pausanias  and  Galen  imply  that  the 
name  was  in  use  in  tlie  countiy.  And  this  is  corio- 
borated  by  the  expression  of  Jerome  (  Comm.  on 
Dan.  xi.  45),  **  mare  ....  quod  nunc  appellatur 
mortuunv"  The  Jewish  writera  appear  never  to 
have  used  it,  and  it  h.i>  become  established  in  mo- 
dem litemture,  from  tlie  belief  in  the  veiy  exag- 
gei-ated  stories  of  its  deadly  chanicter  and  gloomy 
aspect,  which  themselves  probably  arose  out  of  the 
name,  and  were  due  to  the  preconceived  notions  of 
the  travellers  who  visited  its  shores,  or  to  the  implicit 
faith  witli  which  they  received  the  statements  of 
their  guides.  Thus  Mauudeville  (chap,  ix.)  siys  it  is 
allied  tlie  Dead  Sea  becau^e  it  moveth  not,  but  is  ever 
still — the  fact  being  that  it  is  fre<|ucntiy  agitated, 
and  that  when  in  motion  its  waves  have  great  force. 
Hence  also  the  fable  that  no  biids  could  tiy  across  it 
alive,  a  notion  which  the  experience  of  Jilmost  every 
mo«iern  traveller  to  Palestine  would  contradict. 

9.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bahr  Lut,  the  "  Sea  of 
Lot."  The  name  of  Lot  is  also  specially  connected 
with  a  small  piece  of  hind,  sometimes  island  some- 
timei«  peninsula,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 

II.  1.  The  so-called  Dead  Sea  is  the  final  i-e- 
ceptacle  of  the  river  .Jordan,  the  lowest  and  largest 
of  the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the  rush  of  its 
downward  course.  It  is  the  deepest  |X)i-tion  of  that 
very  deep  natural  fissuie  which  runs  like  a  furrow 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
and  from  the  ranji^e  of  Lebanon  to  the  extreme 
noi-th  of  Syria.  It  is  in  tact  a  pool  left  by  the 
Oa^m,  in  its  retreat  from  what  theie  is  leasou 
to  believe  was  at  a  very  remote  pciiwi  a  channel 
connecting  the  Meditenanean  with  the  Re*!  St>n. 
As  the  mast  enduiing  result  of  the  great  geoloirical 
ofieration  whicli  detennined  the  present  foim  of  the 
country  it  may  le  called  without  eAi«g;4eration  the 
key  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
It  is  theiofore  in  every  way  an  object  of  extieme 
interest.  The  piolxible  eoiulitions  of  the  ftnmation 
of  the  lake  will  be  allude<l  to  in  the  coui-se  of  this 
article:  we  shall  now  attempt  to  de^clibe  its  dimen- 
sions, appearance,  and  natural  leatures. 

2.  Viewed  on  the  map,  the  lake  is  of  an  oblong 
foim,  of  tolerably  reifuhir  contour,  interrupted  only 
by  a  large  and  long  jwuinsula  which  projects  fiom 
the  eastern  shore,  near  its  southern  end,  and  vii- 
tualiy  divides  tlie  expaiuse  of  tlie  water  into  two 

taniar,  the  "City  of  Palm-trees"  (4>oirufwi') ;  or  may 
arise  out  of  a  corruption  of  Kadmovi  Into  Kanaan,  whirh 
in  this  versitin  is  occa^iunally  rendered  by  Phoenicia. 
The  i)uly  wamint  for  it  In  the;  existing  Heb.  text  Is  the 
name  Tanmr  (=  "  a  palm,"  and  rendered  Sot^ar  koX  <froc- 
vtxwt'Of)  In  vcr.  19. 


portiojn,  connBcted  by  h  ioD^,  iiArroVi  ux]  Hlne- 
what  dcTLOiu,  punge,  It£  loDgrat  aiia  ia  sitaatAl 
n«rly  North  Mid  South.  It  lio  betwMn  31=  6' 
20"  ud  ^l''  46'  N.  lat.,  nearlj  ;  aiod  thus  iu  water 
aui'lacc  i*  fi-oiii  N.  to  S.  ai  near))'  u  posaible  40 
geographictl,  or  46  Eagluh  mile  long.  On  t)ie 
otber  hiiod,  it  lis  bctwcm  3^^  34'  uhI  3i^  3T 
Exit  lorg.,''  nBirly ;  nod  its  gnafttt  width  (>onw 
■I  miln  S.  of  j4iii  Jki^^  ia  about  9*  i^eo^i'.  mila, 
01'  10)  Eog.  milea.     the  onlinu-y 


t  174  H 


;  of  tl 


chanoel  29 ;  and  of  the  lowtr  portion,  henafler 
aljrl«d  "  ihe  Isgoon,"  46  ;  in  all  about  250  iquan 
pwgrsphiad  milei.     These  dimsniioin  are  noi  ver)' 


ViDdeVclde  (Mtm.  ti\  hut  lb 
Implldtl7  inutrd. 
•  LfOcb  aiTi  t  to  >|  i  Dr.  R 


diBinitkrtolhos«oftheLn)i«ofGcntTa.  Thcy 
howererp  as  will  be  aeta  further  on,  aubject  to  i 
aidemble  Tarintiou  according  to  the  time  of  the  ^ 
At  iti  nortbem  end  the  lake  reraiTes  the  ctl 
of  the  Joidan  :  on  iU  Eastern  aide  the  ZOrha  Jl 
(the  ancient  CallirrlioS,  and  posihly  the  more  iui< 
en-Ei;laim),  the  Mijib  (tho  Anion  of  the  BibU-  . 
the  Bmi-HtniSd.  On  tb«  Soath  the  E<a-ahy  o 
Ahsy ;  and  on  the  West  that  of  Am  Jidy.  T 
are  probnbl<r  all  pei-ennial,  though  rariable,  sli  r; 
but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  Ihe  tomnb  which 
through  the  mountnina  E.uit  and  Weat,  an.l  ove- 


in  laja  «  Q.  £09).  I  HpectUly  ui 


extfnda  the  lenfflh  to  M 


w«« 
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L  Vna  AJa  FwhkluJi  to  K.  Bhora. 
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Ejwt 


t  Fran  Aiu  Fahkhah  to  Wad/  Zfirktt  Matn. 


1  From  AIn  TerAbrh  to  Wady  Zfiriu. 


4.  Fmm  Atai  T«r«lMh  lo  Wad/  KoJIb. 


..fct 


■    o 


\ 


I- 


T 


o 


X  Fnim  Aiu  Jldy  to  Wady  Mojib. 


'.  ;    If—* 

'.       'I 


L  Fmm  Ain  JMy  to  tha  N.  point  of  Peutnaula. 


Fiwa  tka  W.  •hon  to  tb«  N.  point  of  Panlnsttla. 


\ 


5   ;^ 


.taw  thr  Logm  fnaEtoV. 


(from  We«  to  F.a»t)  of  the  Dkad  Sea  ;  plotted 

*  >»*  (bst  tftne,  trooi  tli«  8onndla|ri  irtvan  by  Lynch  on  the 
*«^«  Lia  X«rraMav  ^  a«  T.  8.  Erptditiam,  Ao..  Loodon,  184r. 

**  ^n*  at  wUeh  tin  Seetlona  wars  taken  are  indicated  on 
'*  ^  uppoatia)  Iqr  tha  dottad  Unea.    Tlie  depths  are  glren 

*  -  ~9tr  Ae  Mka  of  eiaaneae,  the  horiaontal  and  vertical 

*  ^  ^mt  iettiom*  have  been  enlarged  from  thoM  adopted 
'  ^  ^  tad  LoagftadiAal  6«ctioa  on  the  opiioeite  paga. 


quantity  of  water  inust  be  poured  iuto  it.  There 
are  oUo  all  along  the  westein  side  a  considerable 
number  of  spiings,  some  fresh,  some  warai,  some 
salt  and  ietid — which  appear  to  run  continually, 
and  all  find  their  way,  more  or  less  absorbed  by 
the  sand  and  shingle  of  the  beach,  into  its  waters. 
The  lake  has  no  visible'  outlet. 

3.  Excepting  the  lost  cii'cumstance,  nothing  has 
yet  been  stated  about  the  Dead  Sea  that  nuy  not^ 
be  stated  of  numerous  other  inland  lakes.  The 
depression  of  its  suriiioe,  however,  and  the  depth 
which  it  attains  below  that  sui-face,  combined  with 
the  absence  of  any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
I'emarkable  spots  on  the  globe.  Accoixling  to  the 
observations  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  the  sui-iace  of  the  lake 
in  May  1848,  was  1 316-7  s  feet  below  the  level  of 

f  Nor  can  there  be  ouy  invisible  one :  the  dlsUuioe  of 
the  surface  below  that  of  the  ocean  alone  renders  it  Im- 
possible ;  and  there  Is  no  motive  for  supposing  it,  because 
the  evaporation  (see  note  to  $4)  id  amply  sufBdent  to 
carry  off  the  supply  from  without. 

8  This  figure  was  obtained  by  running  levels  from  Ain 
T\er6Mi  up  the  Wady  Rat  d-Ghuweir  and  Wady  en-liar 
10  Jerusalem,  and  thence  by  Kamleh  to  JalTa.  It  seems 
to  have  been  usually  assumed  as  accurate,  and  as  settling 
the  question.  The  elements  of  error  in  levelling  across 
such  a  country  are  very  great,  and  even  practised  sur- 
veyors would  be  liable  to  mistake,  unless  by  the  adoption 
of  a  series  of  checks  which  it  is  inconceivable  that  Lynch's 
party  can  have  adopted.  The  veiy  fact  tliat  no  datum  on 
the  beach  is  mentioned,  and  that  they  appear  to  have 
levelled  from  the  then  surface  of  the  water,  shews  that 
the  party  was  not  directed  by  a  practised  leveller,  and 
casts  BUspk:ion  over  all  the  observations.  Lynch's  observa- 
tion with  the  barometer  (p.  12)  gave  1234*589  feet— 83  feet 
less  depression  than  that  mentioned  above.  The  existence 
of  the  depression  was  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Even 
Sectzen  (i.425)  believed  that  it  lay  higher  than  the  ocean. 
Marmoai  {Voyage,  iii.  61)  calculates  the  Mount  of  Olives 
at  747  metres  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  estimates 
the  Dead  Sea  at  500  metres  below  the  mount  The  fact 
was  first  ascertained  by  Moore  and  Beek  in  March  1837  by 
boiliriK  water ;  but  they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  figure. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  frive  a  list  of  the  various  observations 
on  the  level  of  the  lake  made  by  different  travellers : — 


Apr.  1837 

1M38 

lii3S 

1841 

1845 

May,  1848 

„        do. 

Nov.  1850 

Oct.  27. 1856 

Apr.  (?)  1857 


Von  Sdiubert  .  . 
I)c  Bertou  .  .  . 
Ilussegger  .  .  . 
Symonds  .... 
Von  Wlldenbruch 

Lynch 

1)0 

Rev.  G.W.  Bridges 

Poole 

Roth 


Barom. 

Do. 

Do. 

Trignom. 

Barom. 

Do. 

liCVcl 

Aneroid 

Do. 

Barom. 


En^.  ft. 

637- 
1374-7 
1429-2 
1313-2 
1446-3 
1234-0 
1316-7 
1367- 
1313*5 
1374-6 


—See  Petermann,  in  O'eoffv.  Journal,  xvfll.  90 ;  for  Roth, 
Pctermann's  Mittheiluvgen,  1858,  p.  3;  for  Poole,  Geogr. 
Joum.  xxvl,  58.  Mr.  Bridges  has  kindly  communicated 
to  the  writer  the  results  of  his  observations.  Captain 
Symonds's  operations  are  briefiy  described  by  Mr.  Ha- 
milton in  his  addresses  to  the  Royal  Geogr.  Society  in 
18i2  and  '43.  He  carried  levels  across  from  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
salem by  two  routes,  and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea  by  one 
route :  the  ultimate  difference  between  the  two  observa- 
tions was  less  than  12  feet  {Geogr.  Journal,  xll.  p.  Ix. ;  xlii. 
p.  Ixxiv.).  One  of  the  sets,  ending  In  1312-2  ft.,  Is  given 
In  Van  de  Velde's  Memoir,  75-81. 

Widely  as  the  results  in  the  table  differ,  there  Is  yet 
enough  agreement  among  them,  and  with  Lynch's  level- 
observation,  to  warrant  the  statement  in  the  text.  Those 
of  Symonds,  Lynch,  and  Poole,  are  remarkably  close,  when 
the  great  difficulties  of  the  case  are  considered ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  those  of  De  Bertou,  Roth,  and  Bridges  are 
equally  close.  The  time  of  year  must  not  be  overlook' 
Lynch's  level  was  taken  about  midway  between  the  wi' 
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the  Medltennnean  at  Jaffa  {Report  of  Secretary  of 
JVtipy,  &c.,  8vo.  p.  23),  and  although  we  cannot 
absoiut«ly  ve\y  on  the  accaracy  of  that  dimension, 
still  there  is  i-eason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  very 
&r  from  the  facL  The  measurements  of  the  depth 
of  the  lake  takea  by  the  same  party  are  probably 
more  tru<twoithy.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
sailors,  vrho  were  here  in  their  element,  and  to 
whom  taking  soundings  was  a  matter  of  every  day 
occurrence.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake, 
noith  of  the  peninsulat  seven  cixms  sections  were 
obtained,  sii  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  pre- 
ceding pa'Te>  They  shew  this  portion  to  be 
a  perfect  basin,  descending  rapidly  till  it  attains, 
at  about  one*  third  of  its  length  from  the  north 
end,«a  depth  of  1308^  f^t.  Immediately  west 
of  the  upper  exti^mity  of  the  peninsula,  however, 
this  depth  decreases  suddenly  to  336  feet,  then  to 
114,  and  by  the  time  the  west  point  of  the  penin- 
sula is  reacliei,  to  18  feet.  Below  this  the  southern 
portion  i.H  a  mere  lagoon  of  almost  even  bottom, 
vai-ying  in  depth  from  1 2  feet  in  the  middle  to  3  at 
the  edges.  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  tejm 
"  lagoon"^  in  speaking  of  the  southern  portion. 

The  depi-ession  of  tlie  lake,  both  of  its  surface  and 
its  bottom,  below  that  of  the  ocean  is  at  present 
quite  without  parallel.  The  lake  Assal,  on  the 
Somali  coast  of  Eastern  Africa  opposite  Aden, 
furnishes  the  nearest  appix>ach  to  it.  Its  sur&ce  is 
said  to  be  570  feet  below  that  of  the  ocean.* 

4.  The  level  of  the  lake  is  liable  to  variation 
accoiiling  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Since  it  h^ 
no  outlet,  its  level  is  a  balance  struck  between  the 
amount  of  water  ponred  into  it,  and  the  amotmt 
given  off  by"»  evapomtion.  If  moi*e  water  is  sup- 
plied than  the  evaporation  can  carry  off,  the  lake 
will  rise  until  the  evaporating  surface  is  so  much 
increased  as  to  i^estore  the  balance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  supply,  the  lake  will  descend 
until  the  surface  becomes  so  small  as  again  to  restore 
the  balance.  This  fluctuation  is  inci^eased  by  the 
faict  that  the  winter  is  at  once  the  time  when  the 
clouds  and  streams  supply  most  water,  and  when 
the  eA-aponiUon  is  least;  while  in  summer  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  evaporation  goes  on  most 
furiously,  the  supply  is  at  its  minimum.  The 
extreme  ditferences  in  level  i-esulting  from  these 
causes    have    not    yet    been    carefully    observed. 

rains  and  the  aatttmnal  drought,  and  therefore  is  consistent 
with  that  of  Poole,  Uken  5  months  later,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  dry  season. 

»»  The  map  in  Lynch's  private  Narrative  (Jjondon,  Ifl  i9) 
from  which  these  sections  have,  for  the  first  time,  been 
plotted,  is  to  a  much  Uirger  scale,  contains  more  details, 
and  is  a  more  valuable  dtxumeut,  than  that  in  his  Official 
Beportf  4to.  (B.iltimore,  1852),  or  his  Report,  8vo.  (Senate 
I'upers,  30lh  (Jongr.,  2nd  Session,  No.  34). 

i  Three  oUier  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  sound- 
ings, but  In  neither  case  with  any  very  practical  result. 
1.  By  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beek  in  March,  1837.  They  re- 
cord a  maximum  depth  of  2400  ft  between  Ain  Ter&beh 
and  W,  Zil/to,  and  a  little  north  of  the  eame  2220  a.  (See 
Palmer's  Map,  to  which  these  ulnervations  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Beck  himself:  also  Geogr.  Joum.  vli.  456). 
Lynch's  soundings  at  nearly  the  same  spots  give  1170  and 
1308  ft.  respectively,  at  once  reversing  and  greatly  dimi- 
nishing the  depths.  2.  Captain  Symonds,  K.K.,  is  said  to 
iiave  been  upon  the  lake  and  to  have  obtained  soundings, 
the  deepest  of  which  was  2100  ft  But  for  this  the  writer 
can  find  no  authority  b  yond  the  statement  of  Rttter 
(AVd^ndtf,  Jordan,  704),  wbo  does  not  uame  the  source  of 
his  information.  3.  Lieut.  Molyneux,  R.N.,  In  Sept  18 17, 
x>k  three  soundings    The  first  of  these  seems  to  have 
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Dr.  Robinson  in  May  1S38,  from  the  lines  of  drift- 
wood which  he  found  beyond  the  then  brink  of  ihe 
water  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Like,  judged  that 
the  level  must  be  sometimes  from  10  to  1 5  feet  higher 
than  it  then  was  {B.  /?.  i.  515,  ii.  115) ;  but  Uiis 
was  only  the  commencement  of  the  sumnier,  and 
by  the  end  of  September  the  water  would  probably 
have  fallen  much  lower.  The  writer,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Sept.  1858,  after  a  very  hot  summer, 
estimated  the  line  of  driftwood  along  the  steep 
beach  of  the  north  end  at  from  10  to  12  feet  above 
the  then  level  of  the  water.  Robinson  (i.  .V)6) 
mentiona  a  bank  of  shingle  at  Ain  Jidy  6  or  8  feet 
above  the  then  (May  10)  level  of  the  water,  but 
which  lx>re  marks  of  having  been  covered.  Lynch 
(Narr,  289)  snys  that  the  marks  on  the  shore  near 
tiie  same  place  indic.ited  that  the  lake  had  already 
(April  22)  fallen  7  feet  that  season. 

Possibly  a  mora  pei-manent  rise  has  lately  takes 
place,  since  Mr.  Poole  (60)  saw  many  dead  trees 
standing  in  the  lake  for  some  distance  from  the 
shora  opposite  Khishtn  Usditm,  This  too  was  at  tb?^ 
end  of  October,  when  the  water  must  have  been  at 
its  lowest  (for  that  year). 

5.  The  change  in  level  nece^saiily  causes  a  charu^ 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  lake.  This  will  chief! v 
affect  the  southei-n  end.  The  shore  of  that  pnit 
slopes  up  from  the  water  with  an  extramely  gradual 
incline.  Over  so  flat  a  beach  a  very  slight  rise  in 
the  lake  would  send  the  water  a  ccHisiderable 
di:$tance.  This  was  found  to  be  actually  the  ca$ie. 
The  line  of  drift- wood  mentioned  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(ii.  115)  was  about  3  miles  from  the  brink  of  the 
lagoon.  Dr.  Andereon,  the  geologist  of  the  Amesican 
expedition,  conjectured  that  the  water  oocasionally 
extended  as  much  as  8  or  10  mil^  south  of  its  then 
position  [Official  Report^  4to.  p.  182).  On  the 
peninsula,  the  acclivity  of  which  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  lagoon,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  (June  2),  Irby 
and  Mangles  found  the  *'  high-water  mark  a  mile 
distant  from  the  water's  edge."  At  the  northern  end 
the  shore  being  steeper,  the  water-line  probably  re- 
mains tolerably  constant.  The  variati<Mi  in  bre^ulth 
will  not  be  so  much.  At  the  N.VV.  and  N.E.  conierj^ 
there  are  some  flats  which  must  be  otlen  overflowed. 
Along  the  lower  part  of  the  western  shoi^e,  where 
the  beach  widens,  as  at  Bitket  el-KhuRl,  it  is  occa- 
sionally covered  in  portions,  but  they  are  prabably 

been  about  opposite  Ain  Jidy,  and  gave  1350  ft,  iboii^ 
without  certainly  reaching  the  Iwttom.  The  other  two  were 
furttier  north,  and  gave  106'^  and  1098  ft.  {Geogr.  Joum. 
xviii.  127,  S).  The  greatest  of  these  appears  to  be  aboot 
coincident  with  Lynch's  1104  feet;  but  there  la  so  mocii 
vaguoness  about  the  spots  at  which  they  were  taken,  tiwt 
no  use  can  be  made  of  the  results.  Lynch  and  Beek  ain^e 
in  repres«)Ung  the  west  side  as  more  gradiMl  In  slope  than 
the  east,  which  has  a  depth  of  more  than  900  ft.  close  to 
the  brink. 

k  Irby  and  Mangles  always  term  this  part  **  the  hade- 
water,"  and  reserve  the  uame  **  Dead  Sea "  for  the 
northern  and  deeper  portion. 

1  Murchlson  in  Geogr.  Journal,  xiv.  p.  cxvi.  A  brief 
description  of  thid  lake  Is  given  in  an  Interesting  paper  by 
Dr.  Buist  on  the  principal  depressions  of  the  globe,  re- 
printed in  the  Edinb.  N.  Phil.  Journal,  April,  lt»5S. 

n  This  subject  has  been  ably  and  carefully  Investigated 
by  the  late  Profess4jr  Marchand,  the  eminent  chemist  of 
Halle,  In  his  paper  on  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  Journal  fnr 
prakt.  Chemie.  I^ipzig,  1849,  371-4.  The  result  of*  Lis 
calculations,  fuundeid  on  the  observations  of  Shaw,  A.  voa 
Humboldt,  and  Balard,  Is  that  while  the  average  qiianiiiy 
supplied  cannot  exceed  20,000,000  cub.  ft.,  the  evaporatkn 
may  be  taken  at  24,000,000  cub.  ft  per  diem. 
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net  enough  to  make  any  gi^t  vaiiation  iu  the  width 
•<  t'-K  lale.  or  the  eastern  side  hardly  anything  is 
*..  >«  D,  bat  the  beach  there  appeara  to  be  011I7  partial, 
is-i  <witiDed  to  the  northern  end. 

*".  Tne  mouDtiiins  which  foim  the  walls  of  the 
:«it]lssure  in  whoee  depths  the  lake  is  contained, 
-  ^]t  C';e  a  nearly  parallel  coui-se  throughout  its 
"tre  kngth.  Viewed  from  the  beach  at  the 
*^aera  ead  of  the  lake — the  only  view  within 
tl-  r?jcb  of  most  trarellei*B — there  is  little  per- 
Tj-tilli*  dideience  between  the  two  ranges.     Each 

"l  :2.\k  bare  uid  stem  to  the  eye.  On  the  letl 
V-'isteni  moautains  stretch  theit  long,  hazy,  hori- 
i  It)!  Hoe,  till  Xhtiv  are  lost  in  the  dim  distance. 
I  ^v(9terD  monntains  oo.  the  other  hand  do  not 
ti-r  the  same  appeai'ance  of  continuity,  since  the 
:  \'hxafl  of  Jilts  ei'Feshkhah  projects  so  fiir  in  frout 
t  '■  ?u'tneral  line  as  to  conceal  the  ^uthern  portion 
'•i  'i»  j-ange  when  riewetl  from  most  points.     The 

■  ia  U  fomieil  by  the  water-line  of  the  lake 
'-<  oiien  lost  in  a  thick  raibt  which  dwells  on 
'     *-iTiictt  the  result  of  the   rapid  evaporation 

-J  r<  go'n^  on.     In  the  centre  of  the  horizon, 
-'.  th*  h.Txe  permits  it,  may  be  discovciied  the 

•-  ■-♦'^iotis  p«iin>ula. 
'.  '»f  the  eastern  M«Je  but  little  is  known.     One 

'  i  >!  «■  in  modom  times  ^Seetzen )  has  succeeded 

i'-.aag  hi  way  along  its  wliole  length.     The 

"^  'icaa  party  landM  a-  the  W.  Mojib  and  other 

•  5*'.  A  few  others  have  rounded  the  southern 
'  -(  the  bike,  and  advanced  for  10  or  12  miles 
•:  its  eastern  shores.  But  the  larger  portion 
••  "^  Stores — the  flanks  of  the  mountains  which 

•  t-a  from  the  peninsula  to  the  north  end  of  the 
» — bire  been  approached  by  travellers  fi-om  the 

-t  only  on  vejy  rare  occasions  nearer  than  the 
— *  n  .'hore. 

--  'h  l>r.  Robinson  from  Ain  Jidy  (i.  502),  and 

t.  Mrjyneux  (127)  from  the  surface  of  the  lake, 

i  t!i€ir  impression  that  the  eastein  mountains 

1 2C.1  more  \ot\r  than  the  wef»tem,  and  much 

-  ''T'.'ken  bv  clefts  and  ravines  than  those  on  the 

•-    In  colour  they  are  brown,  or  red, — a  gi-eat 

'  ^-*  to  the  grey  and  white  tones  of  the  western 
•I'l.*.  Both  sides  of  the  lake,  however,  are 
-.  the  al«enoe  of  vegetation — almost  entirely 

-'  a.-vi  scorched,  except  where  here  and  there 

'.:.  bursting  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 

-  •»"  beach  with  a  bright  green  jungle  of  reeds 

.L-bu>hes,  or  gives  life  to  a  clump  of  stuntel 

• :  -r  wheie,  as  at  Ain  Jidy  or  the  Wady  Jfojibt 

uiU  stream  betray^  its  presence,  and  breaks 

\:  monotony  of  the  p.  ecipice  by  filling  the  rifl 

%-ut»,  or  nourishing  a  little  oasis  of  verdure 

•  'ribifuchure. 

■  ^  -^z>^ns  journey,  just  mentioned,  was  accom- 
'  iL  18<>7.  He  stalled  in  January  from  the 
*  *.':t^  Jordan  through  the  upper  countiy,  by 
'.  AttarrtUt  and  the  ravine  of  the  W'uiy  Mojib 
<■  ('•'ninsnla;  icturning  immediately  after  by 
o^r  level,  as  ne:ir  the  lake  as  it  w;is  possible 

He  wa'S  on  foot  with  but  a  single  guide. 
y^>ezixs  the  general  structure  of  the  moun- 
.-  limestooe,  capped  in  many  places  by 
<  vA  having  at  iU  foot  a  red  fenuginous 
*'r-,  which  forms  the  immediate  margin  of 
«'.'  The  ordinary  path  lies  high  np  on  the 
'  t>.>f  monntains,  and  the  lower  track,  which 
;.'jr»ueil,  b  extremely  rough,  and  often  all 
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"a<«d  hj  AAdenMHi  (189.  190)  the  UndcrcllfT. 

'^  ir1e«  of  the  embouchure  of  the  former  of  these 


but  impassable.  The  rocks  lie  in  a  sticoession  ot 
enoimous  tenaces,  apparently  more  vertical  in  form 
than  those  on  the  went.  On  the  lower  one  of  these, 
but  still  far  above  the  water,  lies  the  path,  if  path 
it  can  be  called,  where  the  traveller  has  to  scramble 
through  and  over  a  chaos  of  enormous  blocks  of 
limestone,  sandi^tone,  and  basalt,  or  basalt  conglo- 
merate, the  d'ibris  of  the  slopes  above,  or  is  brought 
abi-uptly  to  a  stand  by  wild  clefls  in  the  solid  rock 
of  the  precipice.  The  streams  of  the  Mojib  and 
ZUrka  issue  from  })ortals  of  dark  red  sandstone  ot 
romantic  beauty,  the  overhanging  sides  of  which 
no  ray  of  sun  ever  enters.®  The  deltas  of  these 
streams,  and  that  portion  of  the  shore  between 
them,  where  spveral  smaller  rivulets  p  flow  into 
the  lake,  abound  in  vegetation,  and  foim  a  truly 
grateful  relief  to  the  ruuged  desolation  of  the  i"e- 
mainder.  Palms  in  particular  are  numerous  (An- 
derson, 192 ;  Lynch,  Narr,  869),  and  in  Seetzen's 
opinion  bear  marks  of  being  the  relics  of  an  ancient 
cultivation ;  but  except  near  tlie  streams,  there  is 
no  vegetation.  It  was,  says  he,  the  ^^reate^t  possible 
rarity  to  see  a  pbrnt.  The  north-esist  corner  of  the 
Like  is  occupied  by  a  plain  of  some  extent  letl  by 
the  retiring  mouutiins,  probably  otlen  overflowed 
bv  the  lake,  mostly  salt  and  unproductive,  and 
cidled  tiie  Ghor  el-lielka. 

9.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  heights  is  a  platesm  which  divides 
the  rooimtains  halfway  up,  apparently  forming  a 
gigantic  landing-place  in  the  slope,  and  stretching 
Qprthwanls  from  the  Wady  Zurka  Main.  It  is 
veiy  plainly  to  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  especially 
at  sunset,  when  many  of  the  points  of  these  fasci- 
nating mountains  come  out  into  unex]x\:tetl  relief. 
This  plateau  appeai-s  to  be  00  the  same  general  level 
with  a  similar  plateau  on  the  Western  side  oppo>ite 
it  (I'oole,  68),  with  the  top  of  tlie  rock  o^  Scbbeh, 
and  perhaps  with  the  Mediterranean. 

10.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  more 
investigated  than  the  eastern,  although  they  cannot 
be  Siiid  to  have  been  yet  more  than  very  partially 
explored.  Two  travellere  have  passed  over  their 
entire  length : — De  Saulcy  in  January  1851,  from 
North  to  South,  Voyage  dans  la  Syne,  &c.,  185.S  ; 
and  Xarrative  ofaJoiwney,  &c.,  London,  1854 ;  and 
Poole  in  Nov.  1855,  from  South  to  North  [^Geogr, 
Jow-nnlf  XXV i.  55).  Otheiis  have  })assed  over  con- 
sideiablo  portions  of  it,  and  have  recoitietl  observa- 
tions both  with  pen  and  ()encil.  Dr.  Robinson  on  his 
fii-st  journey  in  1838  visited  Ain  7iViy,aud  pioceeded 
from  thence  to  the  Joixlan  and  Jericho :  — Wolcott 
and  Tip]>iug,  in  1842,  scaled  -the  rock  of  Masada 
(probably  the  first  travellers  from  the  Western 
world  to  do  so),  and  from  thence  journeyetl 
to  Ain  Jidy  along  the  shore.  The  views  which 
illustrate  this  article  have  been,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Tipping,  selected  from  those  which  he 
took  during  this  journey.  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  in 
1852,  also  visited  Masada,  and  then  went  south  as 
far  as  the  south  end  o^Jebel  Usdum,  after  which  he 
tumed  up  to  the  right  into  the  western  mountains. 
Lieut.  Lynch's  party,  in  1848,  landed  and  ti'avelled 
over  the  gresiter  pai"t  of  the  shore  from  Ain  FeshkJuih 
to  UsJwn.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  in  1854,  with  the 
Messrs.  Beamont,  i^ided  at  Usdum  for  several  days, 
and  aflei-waixls  went  over  the  entire  length  from 
Usdum  to  the  Jordim.  Of  this  journey  one  of  the 
ultimate   fruits  was   Mr.  Hunt*s  picture   of  tlie 


is  given  by  Lynch  (iWantUivt,  36S). 
p  Conjectured  by  S.clzeu  Ui  be  the  "  itpi^lugsof  rit«uh." 
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Dead  =«a  Ht  laiiKt  knovn  us  The  Scnpegwit 
Mi»  Kmil;  Baiufort  Hid  her  sister,  Id  Decembei' 
1860,  accoTDpliahed  the  luceiit  of  UaJuda,  and  the 
journey  from  theiice  to  Am  Jid'j ;  and  the  Mme 
tiling,  including  Usdum.  wu  done  in  Apiil  lyti3 
by  >  imrlj  coinistmg  of  Mr.  G.  Clowes,  jiin., 
Mr.  Straton,  nnd  others. 

1 1 .  The  wi»l«'D  range  piwerves  for  (he  greater 
part  of  it>  length  a  couiie  hardly  less  regulur  than 


entljfarloshnl 

Dr.  llohinsoD's  opinion  {B.  K.  1.  510,  11)  that  the 
projection  consists  of  tho  Sia  el  Feshl-jiaA  mid  its 
"adjacent  cliffs"  only,  and  that  from  that  head- 
land the  western  lange  nina  in  a  tolerably  direct 
course  as  6ir  as  Uadarn,  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  lake. 
The  Ras  tl  Fethkluih  stands  come  sii  miles  below 
the  liead  of  the  lake,  aid  forms  the  northern  side  of 
the  gorge  by  whtdi  the  Wodij  en  Nar  (the  Kidron) 
debouL-bes  into  the  lake.  Dr.  Itobinson  la  such  an 
accurate  observer,  that  it  is  difficult  lo  question  his 
opinion,  but  It  seems  probable  tbat  the  piwjection 
really  commencea  further  south,  at  the  Ria  Utricd, 
north  of  Ainjidy.  At  any  taXe  ijo  traveller* 
appears  to  hare  bevD  able  to  pass  along  the  beach 
bctneeu  Ain  Jid-j  nnd  Hal  Fcshkknlt,  and  the  grait 


Arab  road,  whch  adheres  Xb  the  shore  f  oiD  th 
south  it>  far  ns  AirtJidy,  leaves  it  at  that  point,  ami 
mounts  to  the  summit.  It  is  much  to  be  regretterl 
that  Lyneh's  party,  who  had  encampments  of  seiera 
days  duration  at  ^tn  Feahkhah,  Ain  TtriUh.  and 
Ain  Jidy,  did  not  make  such  otserralions  as  »ouk 
have  decided  the  configuration  of  the  shores. 

12.  The  accompanving  woodcut  represents  tin 
Tie*  looking  sjuthwaiii  fiom  the  spring  of  ,H  in  Jld:/ 
a  point  about  TOO  teet  abate  the  water  (Puole,  <>6) 
It  is  taken  from  a  dmwiiig  by  the  accurate  penci 
of  Mr.  Tipping,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  coum 
of  that  portion  of  the  weiteni  heights,  and  of  tbei 
ordinary  character,  eicept  at  a  few  such  excejrtioas 
spots  as  the  headlands  just  mentioned,  or  I  he  isolitn 
rock  ofSiAbeh,  the  ancient  Masada.  In  their  prnen 
aipect  they  can  hardly  be  termed  "vertiial"  o 
"  peiTiendicular,"  or  eien  "cliffii"'  (tlie  Oivonril 
term  for  them),  though  Irom  a  distant  point  u 
the  surface  of  the  bke  tbcy  probably  look  reitici 
enough  (Molyueui,  I'JT).  Their  ttrurture  was  orl 
giiially  in  huge  bteps  or  offsets,  but  the  horlzoiit;! 
poitiua  of  ench  olTset  is  now  concealed  by  the  slope 
ofiic'brii,  which  hare  in  the  lapse  of  ages  nJled  duiri 

13.  Theportion  actuallyrepresented  in  thisriti 
Is  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  175)  as  ■■  viiry 
lug  from  1300  to  l.'iOO  feet  in  height,  bold  air 
steep,  admitting  nowhere  of  the  asi-ent  or  descen 

•  Ljncb'svLewof  Aiii  Jld7(.VaiT.!90),  Ihougb  TDDCl 


be  uiUy  modeiawJx  sbep  slMpd-    Even  X>r,  Bi^nsou—    1 


Auky  bf  M,  Helly.  wlitah  pnrporta  Is  be  Iru 
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of  benti  of  burden,  and   practicable   only  here 

^i  tliere  to  the  most  intrepid  climber.  .  .  .  The 

marked  divido&s  of  the  gi^eat  escarpment,  i*eckon> 

icf  froo  abore,  are : — 1.  Horizontal  layers  of  lime- 

stooe  fna  20u  to  300  feet  in  depth.     2.  A  series 

vt  tai-AMptd  embankments  of  ddbris,  brought 

^jwn  throi^  the  «maU  ravines  intersecting  the 

8pp«r  dirisioD,  and  lodged  on  the  projecting  ter- 

nee  bekur.     3.  A   sharply  defined  wellmai'ked 

RjCBuUn,  las  perfectly  stratified  than  No.  1,  and 

isMtiUitiog  by  its  unbroken  continuity  a  zone  of 

auad  rock,  probably  150  feet  in  depth,  running 

liie  a  raft  frieze  along  the  iace  of  the  cliff,  and  so 

pcipitoas  that  the  detritus  ptuhed  over  the  edge 

d  this  shelf-like  ledge  finds  no  lodgment  anywhere 

'G  its  almost  Tertical  face.     Above  this  zone  is  an 

jtffTjpted  bed  of  yellow  limestone  40  feet  thick. 

4,  A  Umd  and  boldly  sloping  talus  of  limestone,-— 

|«rtlr  bare,  partly  covered  by  debris  from  above — 

kacaiik  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  ciiif.    5.  A  breast- 

Bjd  of  falien  fragments,  sometimes  swept  clean 

n^jt  separates  the  upper  edge  of  the  beach  from 

i:a  grooDd  line  of  the  escarpment.     6.  A  beach  of 

rsnabte  width  and   structui-e — sometimes  sandy, 

•<^i^iBei  gravelly  or  shiugly,  sometimes  made  up 

•'  i^«ee  and  scattered  patches  of  a  coarse  tmvertine  or 

c,iri-&Us  gradually  to  the  bonier  of  the  Dead  Sea." 

U.  ForCher  soath  the  mountain  sides  assume  a 

'^**n  abrupt  and  savage  aspect,  and  in  tiie  Wady 

/.'ifdruh,  and  still  more  at  Sebbeh — the  ancient  Ma- 

K^'— neach  a  pitch  of  iiigged  and  repulsive,  though 

**  ist  same  time  impressive,  desolation,  which  per- 

'-ifs  CMoot  be  exceeded  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 

'^  til.  Beyond  Umhun  the  mountains  continue  their 

.'•i-Tfnl  iioe,  but  the  district  at  their  feet  is  occupied 

y  J  mass  of  lower  eminences,  which,  advancing  in- 

va.'ii»,  gradually  encroach  on  the  plain  at  the  south 

■^:  ut'  the  lake,  and  finally  shut  it  in  completely, 

i  i>xmt  ^  miles  below  Jehel  Uadum, 

>•''•  The  r^on  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  western 

'■•  :Lt«  was  probably  at  one  time  a  wide  table-land, 

'•^l  padually  towards  the  high  lands  which  form 

•-*oe£tr4l  line  oi  the  country — Hebron,  Beni-tutim, 

M.    It  is  now  cut  up  by  deep  and  difficult  i^vines, 

"umtoJ  by  steep  and  inaccessible  summits ;  but 

(■  -'  <j(ui  of  the  table-lands  still  romain  in  many 

,^«  to  testify  to  the  original  conformation.     The 

-  -^cj-ial  is  a  soti  cretaceous  limestone,  bright  white 

-. '  H'ur,  and  oontainiug  a  good  deal  of  sulphur. 

*^  surteoe  is  oitirely  desert,  with  no  sign  of  cul- 

•  ^itigQ :  here  aitd  there  a  shrub  of  Retem^  or  some 

'^r  deseiVplant,  but  only  enough  to  make  the 

r.'.fK/tt'cous  desolation  of  the  scene  more  frightful. 

"  -1  aiste  au  monde,"  says  one  of  the  most  intelli- 

^%t  (i  modem  travellei-s,  **  peu  de  regions  plus 

'"'ol^,  plus  abandonn^es  de  Dieu,  plus  ferm^es  &  la 

-  <iJ^  la  pente  rocailleuse  qui  forme  le  boixl  occi- 

'  ui  de  la  Mer  Morte"  (^Kenan,  Vie  de  Jesus, 

••>.  Of  the  elevation  of  this  r^ion  we  hitherto 

Tatt  w»  the  foftress  in  wb!di  the  last  remnant  of  the 
•^^^  or  fanatical  party  of  the  Jews^  defended  them- 
'  -••«  igiiiMt  Sliva,  the  Roman  general,  in  a.i>.  71,  and 
^  ^A^  themselves  to  death  to  escape  capture.  The 
*? '  tkdrtcrfbed  and  the  tragedy  rebitod  in  a  very  graphic 
>■''  i  ^prcWve  manner  by  Dean  Mllman  {Hitt.  of  the  Jews, 

*  >«  Sftolcy  mentions  this  as  a  small  rocky  table-land, 
^  artrt«  abore  the  Dead  Sea.  But  this  was  evidently 
k:  'jf  ttbaaX  snnunlt,  as  be  speaks  of  the  sheikh  occupy- 
«c  »  [*mi  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  level  of  that 
f-mijc,  and  further  west  (yturr.  1 169). 
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possess  but  scanty  observations.  Between  Ain  Jidy 
and  Ain  Terabeh  the  summit  is  a  table-land  740 
feet  above  the  lake  (Poole,  67).^  Fuitlier  north, 
above  Ain  Terabeh,  the  summit  of  the  pass  is 
1305-75  feet  above  the  lake  (Lynch,  Off,  Rep,  43), 
within  a  few  feet  the  height  of  the  plain  between  the 
WtJtdy  enrNar  and  Goumran,  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Poole  (p.  68)  at  1340  feet.  This  appears  also  to  be 
about  the  height  of  the  rock  of  Sel^eh,  and  of  the 
table-land,  already  mentioned,  on  the  east^-n  moun- 
tains north  of  the  Wady  Ziirka.  It  is  also  nearly 
ooiucident  with  that  of  the  ocean.  In  ascending 
from  the  lake  to  Nein  Mi^  Mr.  Poole  (58)  passed 
over  what  he  **  thought  might  be  the  original  level 
of  the  old  plain,  532^  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea." 
That  these  are  the  remains  of  ancient  sea  nuirgins, 
chronicling  steps  in  the  history  of  the  lake  (Allen, 
in  Geogr,  Journ,  xxiii.  163),  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured,  but  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
observation  of  a  competent  geologist  on  the  spot. 

17.  A  beach  of  varying  width  skirts  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  on  the  western  side.  Above 
Ain  Jidy  it  consists  mainly  of  the  deltas  of  the 
torrents — fim-shaped  banks  of  debris^  of  all  sizes, 
at  a  steep  slope,  spreading  from  the  outlet  of  the 
ton-ent  like  tliose  which  become  so  familiar  to  tra^ 
veliers,  in  Northern  Italy  for  example.  In  one 
Or  two  places — as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kidrou  and 
at  Ain  Terabeh— the  beach  may  be  1000  to  1400 
yards  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much  naiTower,  and 
often  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  the  advance 
of  the  headlands.  For  its  major  part,  as  ali^eady 
remarked,  it  is  impassable.  Below  Ain  Jidy,  how- 
ever, a  marked  change  occurs  in  the  character  of 
the  beach.  Alternating  with  the  shingle,  solid  de- 
posits of  a  new  material,  soft  friable  chalk,  marl,  and 
gypsum,  with  salt,  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  are  gi-adually  developed  towards  the  south, 
till  at  Sebbeh  and  below  it  they  foim  a  texTace  80 
i'eet  or  more  in  heic^ht  at  the  back,  though  sloping 
off  gradually  to  tlie  lake.  This  new  material  is  a 
greeni&h  white  in  (x>lour,  and  is  ploughed  up  by  the 
cataracts  irom  the  heights  liehind  into  very  strange 
forms : — here,  hundreds  of  small  roamelons,  covering 
the  plain  like  an  eruption ;  theie,  long  rows  of  huge 
cones,  looking  like  an  encampment  of  enormous 
tents;  or,  again,  rectangular  blocks  and  pillars,  ex- 
actly i*esembling  the  streets  of  a  town,  with  rows 
of  houses  and  other  ediHces,  all  as  if  consti'ucted 
of  white  marble.*  These  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  strata  of  late-  or  post-tertiary  date,  deposited  at 
a  time  when  the  water  of  the  lake  stood  much 
higher,  and  covered  a  much  larger  aiea,  than  it 
does  at  present.  The  fact  that  they  aie  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  tlie  salts  of  llie  »lake,  is  itself  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  this.  In  many  places  they  have 
completely  disappeare<i,  doubtless  wa^hed  into  the 
lake  by  the  action  of  torrents  I'rom  the  hills  behind, 
similar  to,  though  more  violent  than  those  which 
have  played  the  strange  freaks  just  described :  but 


*  Lynch  remarks  that  at  Ain  d-Fcthkhah  there  was  a 
**  total  absence  of  round  pebbles ;  the  shore  was  covered 
with  small  ungular  fragmciiU  of  flint "  (JN'orr.  274).  The 
same  at  Ain  Jidy  (290). 

«  De  Sauicy,  A'arr.  ibid. ;  Anderson,  176.  See  also  a 
striking  description  of  the  **  resemblance  of  a  great  city  ** 
at  the  foot  oiStbbdi,  In  Beamont's  Diary,  kc,  ii.  62. 

■  A  specimen  brought  by  Mr.  Clowes  from  the  foot  of 
Setbeh  has  been  examined  for  the  writer  by  Dr.  Price,  and 
proves  to  contain  no  less  than  6*  88  per  cent  of  salts  soluble 
in  water,  viz.  chlor.  sodium,  4*559,  cblor.  calcium,  2*08, 
chlor.  magnesium,  0*241.    Bromine  wu  distinctly  fomv* 
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they  still  linger  oa  this  jiart  of  tlie  shore,  on  the  ]  Its  northern  portion  runs  S.S.E. ;  but  after  more 

peuinsulaT  opjK)site,  at  the  southern  and  western  ,  than  half  its  length  it  makes  a  sudden  and  dwiM 

outiikirts  of  the  plain  souUi  of  the  lake,  and  pro-    bend  to  the  right,  and  then  runs  S.W.     It  U  from 

bably  in  a  few  .sjwts  at  the  northern  and  north-    3  to  400  feet  in  height,  of  inconsiderable  widtb> 

westei-n  end,  to  testify  to  the  condition  which  once  ;  consisting  of  a  body  of  ciystallized  rock-salt,  more 

existed  all  round  the  edge  of  the  deep  basin  of  the    or  less  solid,  covei^ed  w^ith  a  capping  of  chalkj  lini«- 

lake.     The  width  of  the  beach  thus  foiined  is  con-    stone  and  gypsum.    The  lower  jwrtion,  the  salt  itick, 

sidei-ably  greater  than  tliat  above  Ain  Jidy.     From    riset*  abruptly  from  the  glossy  plain  at  its  eastein 

the  Birket  el-KhiUil  to  the  wady  south  of  Sebbeh,    basw;,  sloping  back  at  an  angle  of  not  moie  than  45^, 

a  distance  of  six  miles,  it  is  from  one  to  two  miles    oilen  lesct.     It  has  a  btrangoly  dislocated,  shatteitd 

wide,  and  is  passable  for  tlic  whole  distjuice.     The  <  look,   and   is   all   funowed   and  worn   into  huge 

Birkct  el'KhulU  just  alluded  to   is  a  shallow  de-  !  angular  buttresses  and  ridges,   from   the  face  of 

pi^ession  on  the  shore,  which  is  filled  by  the  watei-    which  great  fragments  are  occasionally  detached  br 

of  the  lake  when  at  its  greatest  height,  and  forms  a  \  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  appear  as  **  pillars  of 

natural  salt-pan.     After  the  lake  retires  the  water  '  salt,"  advanced  in  front  of  the  geneial  mass.    At 

evaporates  from  the  hollow,  and  the  salt  remains    the  foot  the  giound  is  strewed  with  lumps  acti 

fur  the  use  of  the  Arabs.     They  also  collect  it  from    masses  of  salt,  salt  streams  drain  continually  fit«m 

similar  though  smaller  spots  further  *  south,  and  on    it  into  the  lake,  and  the  whole  of  the  beach  m 

the  peninsula  (Irby,  June  2).     One  feature  of  the    covei^  with  salt — soft  and  sloppy,  and  of  a  piuki^b 

beach  is  too  chai'acteristic  to  escape  mention — the  .  hue  in  winter  and  spring,  ^though  during  the  heat 

line  of  drift  wood  which  encircles  the  lake,  and  marks    of  summer  dried  up  into  a  shining  brilliant  cru<t. 

the  highest,  or  the  ordinal  y  high,  level  of  the  water.    An  occasional  patch  of  the  Kali  plant  {Sdlicornuie, 

It  consists  of  branches  of  brusihwood,  and  of  the    ^c.)  is  the  only  vegetation  to  vaiy  the  monotony  ot 

limbs  of  trees,  some  of  consideiable  size,  brought    this  most  monotonous  spot. 

down  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams,  and  in  i      Between  the  north  end  of  K.  Usium  and  the 

course  of  time  cast  up  on  the  beach.     They  stand  i  lake  is  a  mound  covered  with  stones  and  beaiiug 

up  out  of  the  sand  and  shingle  In  curiously  fantastic  '  the  name  of  uni'ZoijhaL^     It  is  about  60  feet  io 

shapes,  all  signs  of  life  gone  from  them,  and  with  a    diameter  and  10  or  12  high,  evidently  artificial,  and 

charred  though  blanched  look  very  desolate  to  be-  i  not  improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  structur?. 

hold.    Among&i  them  ai*e  said  to  be  great  numbera  {  A  view  of  it,  engraved   from  a  photograph  bv 

of  palm  trunks  (Poole,  69)  ;  some  doubtless  floated  \  Mr*  James  Graham,  is  given  in  Isaacs's  Dead  Si<i 

over  from  the  palm  groves  on  the  eastern  shore  '  (p.  21).    This  heap  M.  DeSaulcy  maintained  to  be  a 

already  spoken  of,  and  others  brought  down  by  the    portion  of  the  remains  of  8odom.    Its  name  is  more 

Jordan  in  the  distant  days  when  the  palm  flourished    suggestive  of  Zoar,  but  there  are  great  obstacles  to 

along  its  banks.  The  driftwood  is  saturated  with  salt,    either  identification.     [Sodoh  ;  ZoAR.] 

and  much  of  it  is  probobly  of  a  very  gi-eat  age.  19.  It  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  lake  oc- 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  western  shore  has  I  cupies   a  portion  of  a  longitudinal  depi-esbion,  th:it 

been  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  the  members  of    its  noilheiii  and  southern  ends  aie  not  enclosed  by 

Mr.  Clowes's  party.     This  is  a  set  of  3  parallel    highland,  as  its  east  and  west  sides  ai'e.     Tlie  fiimV 

beaches  one  above  the  other,  the  highest  about  50  fl.    of  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  Valley  has   lw«i    already 

above  the  water;  which  though  often  inteiTupted    desciibed.    [Palestine,  p.  675.]   As  it  approsicliA 

by  ravines,  and  by  debris,  &c.,  can  be  traced  during    the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  it  breaks  down  by 

the  whole  distance  from  Wady  Zutceirah  to  Am    two  oHsets  or  terraces,  toleiably  regular  in  fij^uiv 

Jidy,     These  tenuces  ai*  possibly  alluded  to  by    and  level.    At  the  outside  edge  of  the  second  of  theM*. 

Andei^son  when  spesiking  of  the  *'  several  descents       a  range  of  driftwood  maiks  the  highest  level  of  the 

necessajy  to  i-each  the  floor  of  WadySeyal  (177).      watei-s — and  fVom  this  point  the  beach  slopes  more 

18.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lake,  below  rapidly  into  the  clear  light-gieen  water  of  the  lake, 
where  the  wadys  Zwceirah  and  Mahauwat  bi-eak  20.  A  small  piece  of  land  lies  off  the  shore  abotit 
down  through  the  enclosing  heights,  the  beach  is  halfway  between  the  entiouoe  of  the  Jordan  an<l  the 
encroached  on  by  the  salt  mountsiin  or  ridge  of  western  side  of  the  kke.  It  is  nearly  circular  in 
Khashm  Usdum.  This  remarkable  object  Is  hitherto  form.  Its  sides  are  sloping,  and  theiefoie  its  s're 
but  im|ierfectly  known.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  varies  wiUi  tlie  height  of  the  water.  Whtu  the 
independent  of  the  western  mountains,  lying  in  writer  went  to  it  in  iSept.  1858,  it  was  about  loo 
fiout  of  and  separated  from  them,  by  a  coubiderable  yards  in  diameter,  10  or  12  feet  out  of  the  wat«'r, 
tract  filled  up  with  conical  hills  and  short  ridges  and  connected  with  the  shot  e  by  a  nan-ow  ntvk  uv 
of  the  soft  chalky  marly  deiK)sit  just  described.  It  isthmus  of  about  100  yards  in  length.  The  isthnnis 
is  a  long  level  ridge  or  dyke,  of  several  miles  long.*    i»  concesileil  when  the  wat«r  is  at  ita  full  h<Mirbt, 


7  They  are  identified  by  Dr.  Anderson. 
The  salt  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  anciently  much  in 


further"  (ii.  107.  112).    Van  de  VeUle  niakod  it  10  niilc^ 
(H.  113).  or  3i  hours  (116).     But  wbin  these  dlDieij>.K«u:t 


reqacst  for  use  In  the  Tenipie  hcrvice.    It  was  preferred  *re  appliwi  to  the  mop  they  are  much  too  large,  and  ii  isi 

before  all  other  kinds  fur  iUi  reputed  cfTcct  in  hasiening  JlfHculi  to  believe  that  it  cun  be  more  than  5  niilc«  In  nil. 
the  combusilun  of  ihc  sacriflce,  while  It  diminished  the        ''  I^-  Anderson  (181)  says  it  is  about  2 J  miles  wul.v 

uupleoaont  smell  of  the  burning  flesh.    lt«  deliquescent  Bat  this  appeurs  to  contradict  l>r.  Hobliison's  expre^titrib 

character  (due  lo  the  chlorides  of  alkaline  earths  It  containu)  (H-  1*^')-     1'he  latter  are  corroboraU'd  by  Mr.  Clowes  V 

is  also  noticed  in  the  Talmud  {JUenacUh  xxi.  1 ;  Jalkut).  party.    They  also  notict>d  salt  in  large  qtiantitlev  anit.ii^ 

it  was  called  **  Sodi>m  salt,"  but  also  M  ent  by  the  name  of  the  rocks  In  regular  strata  some  considerable  di^tal:cx 

the  -salt  that  does  not  rest"  (HnQltJ'  pKK'  H^D).  ^^^  *^^°*  ^^  ^*''*' 

because  It  was  uwde  on  the  Siibbath  as  ou  other  dayti.        *   Vi^i    «•!  (Rt>blnson,  U.  107).     By  dc  Saulcy  Uic 
like  the  •♦  Sunday  salt "  of  the  tuglloh  salt-works.    It  Is  *-^^J    \ 

still  much  Cj»ieemed  iu  Jerusalem.  1  "*"*^  **  K****^"  R«lJora  el-Mezorrahl  (the  gh  and  rr  are 

I  both  attempts  to  represent  the  pAain).    The  ••  Pilicrim  •^ 

•  There  is  ga>ai  uncertainly  about  Us  length.    Dr.  llo-  In  Athemrum,   Apr.  2,  IsSI.  expressly  states  that    hi:; 

blIl^un  btates  It  at  6  miles  and  *"  a  conslderuble  distance  guide  cuUcd  It  KtuHjeim  tJt'Zof^eir. 
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and  titea  the  little  peninsula  becomes  an  i&land. 
y\.  r^  .Saulcj  attributes  to  it  the  name  Redjwn  LAt 
—the  eaira  of  Lot.'  It  i.t  covered  with  stones,  and 
j-U  voixi  washed  up  by  the  waves.  The  stones 
M"  \ir^^  and  though  much  weather- worn,  appear 
to  Lire  been  originally  rratangular.  At  any  rate 
r.Wr  ;ire  very  dlttereot  from  any  natural  fragments 
•«  the  .vijacent  shores. 

'1\.  fierond  the  island  the  north-western  comer 
(C'the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  low  plain,  extending  up 
&•  tbe  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Nebu  Musa^  and 
suiiti)  .ti  tar  as  Raa  Feshkhah,  This  plain  must  be 
<^'CL!4i''mbIy  lower  than  the  general  level  of  the 
U'ii  Tmnh  of  the  lake,  since  its  appearance  implies 
'.  it  it  is  often  covered  with  water.  It  is  desciibecl 
Si  -^p'D^  gently  upwards  from  the  lake  ;  iiat  and 
«.-.(ri.  eicept  rare  patches  of  reeiU  round  a  spring. 
i:  >  ^•tt  Ktd  slimv  to  the  ti-e;\d,  or  in  the  summer 
c<'»T*d  with  a  white  film  of  salt  formed  by  the 
'-•  p"rat-«>n  of  the  surface  water.  The  upper  sur- 
ir*"  appears  to  be  only  a  crust,  covering  a  sofl 
fi  ct^p  sabstratum,  and  often  not  strong  enough 
'  ■  '"^.ir  the  weight  of  the  traveller.*  In  all  these 
^  crolars  it  ^rees  with  the  plain  at  the  south  of 
:*  ■  bike,  which  is  undoubtedly  covered  when  the 
'iien  rise.  It  further  agrees  with  it  in  exhibiting 
i'  the  back  remains  of  the  late  tertiary  deposits 
>:f«tlr  mentioned,  cut  out,  like  those  ahoui  Sefjbeht 
■  >'•■>  tar.ta»tic  shapes  by  the  ru^h  of  the  ton-ents 
iTCTi  kehiod. 

-A  Hmilar  plain  (the  Ghor  eUBelka,  or  Ohor 
^<i»rpin\  appears  to  exist  on  the  N.E.  comer  o'l  the 
^'.  b'tween  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
->  j:«s  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Beyond,  how- 
-',  the  very  brief  notice  of  Seetzen  (ii,  373), 
'^*4Mi.'>biog  the  fact  that  it  is  *'salt  and  stony," 
•^  'r  c?  i*  known  of  it.' 

.'.'.  The  southern  end  is  like  the  northern,  a  wide 

.•-. ',  Arid  hke  it  retains  amonj;  the  Arabs  the  name  of 

A-  ihif*  It  has  been  visite>.l  by  but  few  travellers. 

^rzrt:  crossed  it  from  E.  to  W.  in  April,  1806 

V3,  i.  426-9..  Irby  and  Mangles  in  May,  1818, 

>  ^iulcy  in  Jan.  1851,  and  Poole  in  Nov.  1855, 

> '  nifiK*!  it  iQ  the  opposite  direction  at  a  moderate 

tt:y«  from  the  lake.     Dr.  Hobinson,  on  his  way 

'  HeSron  to  Petra  in  May,  1838,  descended  the 

•./<  Zwccir'Mh,  passed  between  A'.  Usdiim  and 

'  -  iue,  and  went  along  the  western  side  of  the 

■•.«.'  to  the  W'tdy  el'Jeib.     The  same  route  was 

>-*w-iiT  followed    by  M.  Van  de  Velde.       The 

'.  is  bounded   on    the    west    side,    below   the 

'.'.Jl-A  Cidrmy  by  a  tract  thickly  studded  with  a 

'  >(rl  ni&«  of  unimportant  eminences,  "  low  clifis 

<«iol  hill.V'  of  chalky  indurated  marl  (Hob.  ii. 

.  apparently  of  tlie  same  late  fonnation  as  that 

-oiy  mentioned  further  north.     These  eminences 

■•Ti*T>e  brtw^een   the  lofty  mountains  of  Judah 

>i  't»  plain,  and  thus  diminish  the  width  of  the 

'  '*'  fjwn  what  it  is  at  Am  Juiy»     Their  present 

"TT*  are  dne  to   the  fierce  rush  of  the  winter 

"  at*  from  the  elevated  tracts  behind  them.     In 

-:"l  they  vaiy  from  50  to  150  feet.     In  colour 

-'^  art  brilliant  white  (Poole,  61).      All  along 
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-  Tk  s  kland  was  shewn  to  Maundrell  (March  30, 1697) 
« "^A  MJi'mf,  or  bavins  near  It,  the  "  monumeTit  of  I^l's 

'•  '  It  forms  a  prominent  feature  In  the  view  of  "  the 
►-i  s«  from  !t»  northern  sborp,"  No.  429  of  Frlth's 

"-  <s.'?x  Ti-w»  !n  the  Holy  I^and. 

•  r.  4  «aa  especially  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
%  '.  I'itiirrta.  R.A..  who  was  nearly  lost  in  such  a  bole 

-  ^  *  vaj  from  the  Jordan  to  JVor  Saba. 

rv  itat^nient  of  the   ancient  traveller  Thietmar 


their  base  are  springs,  generally  of  brackish,  though 
occasionally  of  fresh  water,  the  overflow  from  which 
forms  a  tract  of  marshland,  ovei^rown  with  canes, 
timarisks,  i-etem,  ghnrkud,  thom,  and  other  shmbs. 
Here  and  there  a  stunted  palm  is  to  be  seen.  Several 
principal  wadys,  such  as  the  Wad//  Ernazy  and  tlie 
Wadtj  Fikreh,  descend  into  the  Ohor  through  these 
hills  from  the  higher  mountains  behind,  and  their 
wide  beils,  strewed  with  great  stones  and  deeply 
furrowed,  show  what  vast  bodies  of  water  they  must 
discharge  in  the  rainy  season.  The  hills  themselves 
bend  gradually  round  to  the  eastward,  and  at  last 
dose  the  valley  in  to  the  south.  In  plan  they  form 
"  an  irregular  curve,  sweeping  across  the  Qftor  in 
something  like  the  segtnent  of  a  circle,  the  chord 
of ,  which  would  be  6  or  7  gcogr.  miles  in  length, 
extending  obliquely  from  N.NV.  to  S.E."  (Rob.  ii. 
I'iO).  Their  apparent  height  remains  about  what 
it  was  on  the  wei>t,  but,  though  still  insignificant  in 
themselves,  they  occupy  here  an  impoitant  position 
as  the  boundary-line  between  the  districts  of  the 
Ghor  and  the  Arabah — the  central  and  southern 
compartments  of  the  great  longitudinal  valley  men- 
tioned in  the  outset  of  this  ailiclc.  The  Arabaf* 
is  higher  in  level  than  the  Ghor,  The  valley  takes 
at  this  point  a  sudden  rise  or  step  of  about  100  ft. 
in  height,  and  from  thence  continues  rising  gra- 
dually to  a  point  about  35  miles  north  of  Akabchf 
where  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  1800  fl.  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  or  very  nearly  r>00  fl.  above  the  ^  ocean. 

23.  Thus  the  waters  of  two-thirds  of  the  Arabah 
drain  northwards  into  the  plain  at  the  south  of  the 
lake,  and  thence  into  the  lake  itself.  The  Wiicfy 
el  Jeif/—ihe  principal  channel  by  which  this  vjist 
drainage  is  dischai^ed  on  to  the  plain — is  very 
large,  '*  a  huge  channel,"  "  not  far  from  half  a  mile 
wide/*  "  bearing  traces  of  an  immense  volume  of 
water,  rushing  along  with  violence,  and  covering 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley."  The  body  of  de- 
tritus discharged  by  such  a  river  must  be  enoiinous. 
We  liAve  no  measure  of  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  southern  line  of  mounds,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rise  from  the  lake 
upwards  is,  as  the  torrents  arc  approached,  consi- 
derable, and  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  silting  up  of  the  lagoon  which 
forms  the  southern  poition  of  the  lake  iUelf  is  due 
to  the  materials  brought  down  by  this  great  toirent, 
and  by  those,  hardly  inferior  to  it,  which,  as  already 
mentio:)ed,  discharge  the  waters  of  the  extensive 
highlands  both  on  tlie  east  and  west. 

24.  Of  the  eastern  Iwundary  of  the  plain  we  possess 
hardly  any  information.  We  know  that  it  is  formed 
by  the  mountiiins  of  Moab,  and  we  can  just  discern 
that,  adjacent  to  the  lake,  they  consist  of  sandstone, 
red  and  yellow,  with  couglonierate  contiiining  por- 
phyry and  granite,  fragments  of  which  have  rolletl 
down  and  seem  to  occupy  tlie  position  which  on 
the  western  side  is  occupie<l  by  the  tertiary  hills. 
We  know  also  that  the  wadys  Ghwundcl  and  Ta- 
jilehy  which  drain  a  district  of  the  mountains  N.  of 

Petra,  ent<;r  at  the  S.K.  corner  of  the  plain — but 
beyond  tliis  all  is  uncertiiin. 

(A.D.  1217),  who  crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  ordinary  ford, 
and  at  a  mile  from  thence  was  shew  n  the  "  salt  pillar  " 
of  loot's  wife,  seems  to  imply  that  there  are  maRsea 
of  rock-salt  at  this  Kpot,  of  tlm  same  nature  as  that 
at  Utdum,  though  doubilei>s  less  extensive  (Thietmar 
Fejegr.  xl.  47). 

t  Rchr  in  th<»  spoiling  adopted  by  Pe  .Saulcy. 

b  Set'  the  Boctlun  given  by  Petemiann  In  Ueogr.  Joum. 
xviii.  89. 
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25.  'Of  the  plain  itself  haixllj  more  is  known 
than  of  its  boundaries.  Its  gi^ealest  width  fi-om  W. 
to  E.  is  estimated  at  fram  5  to  6  miles,  while  its 
length  fi-om  the  care  in  the  salt  mountain  to  the 
range  of  heights  on  the  south,  appeare  to  be  about  8. 
Thus  the  bi'cfltlth  of  the  Ghdr  seems  to  be  here  con- 
siderably less  than  it  is  anywhere  north  of  the  lake, 
or  acix)ss  the  lake  itself.  That  part  of  it  which  more 
immediately  adjoins  the  lake  consists  of  two  very 
distinct  sections,  divided  by  a  line  running  nearly 
N.  and  S.  Of  these  the  western  is  a  r^on  of  salt 
and  barrenness,  bounded  by  the  salt  mountain  of 
Khashm  Usdwn,  and  fed  by  the  liquefied  salt  fi^ni 
its  caverns  and  surface,  or  by  the  drainage  from  the 
salt  springs  beyond  it — and  ovei-flowed  periodically 
by  the  brine  of  the  lake  itself.  Near  the  lake,  it 
bears  the  name  of  es  Sabkah,  t.  e,  the  plain  of  salt 
mud  (De  Saulcy,  262).  Its  width  from  W.  to  E.— 
from  the  foot  of  K.  Usdum  to  the  belt  of  reeds  which 
separates  it  from  the  Ghdr  es  Safieh — is  from  3  to  4 
miles.'  Of  its  extent  to  the  south  nothing  is  known, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  muddy  district,  the 
Sahkah  pro()er,  does  not  extend  more  at  most  than 
3  miles  from  the  lake.  It  is  a  naked  marshy  plain, 
oflen  so  boggy  as  to  be  impassable  for  oamels  (Rob. 
115),  destitute  of  every  species  of  vegetation,  scored 
at  fi^uent  intei-vals^  by  the  channels  of  salt  sti^eams 
from  the  Jebel  Usdum,  or  the  salt  springs  along  the 
base  of  the  hills  to  the  south  thei*eof.  As  the  southern 
boundary  is  appixnched  the  plain  appears  to  rise,  and 
its  surface  is  covered  with  a  **  countless  number'* 
of  those  conical  mamelons  (Poole,  61),  the  remains 
of  late  aqueous  deposits,  which  are  so  chai-acteristic 
of  the  whole  of  this  region.  At  a  distance  from 
the  lake  a  pai-tial  vegetation  is  found  (Rob.  ii.  103), 
clumps  of  reeds  surrounding  and  choking  tlie  springs, 
and  spreading  out  as  the  water  runs  off. 

26.  To  this  curious  and  repulsive  picture  the 
eastern  section  of  the  plain  is  an  entire  contrast.  A 
dense  thicket  of  i-eeds,  almost  impenetrable,  divides 
it  from  the  Sabkah.  This  past,  the  aspect  of  the 
land  completely  changes.  It  is  a  thick  copse  of 
shrubs  similar  to  tliat  around  Jericho  (Rob.  ii.  113), 
and,  like  that,  cleai^d  here  and  there  in  patches 
where  the  Ghatoartneh,^  or  Arabs  of  the  Gh6r^ 
cultivate  tbeir  wheat  and  dun-a,  and  set  up  their 
wretched  villages.  The  variety  of  trees  appears  to 
be  remarkable.  Irby  and  Mangles  (108  6)  speak 
of  **  an  infinity  of  plants  that  they  knew  not 
how  to  name  or  describe."  I)e  Saulcy  expresses 
himself  in  the  same  terras — **  une  riche  moisson 
botanique."  The  plants  which  these  travellers 
name  are  dwarf  mimosa,  tan:arisk,  dom,  osher, 
Aad^pias  proccra,  nubk,  arek,  indigo.  Seetzen 
(i.  427)  names  also  the  Thvja  aphylla.  Here,  as 
at  Jericho,  the  secret  of  this  vegetation  is  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  actingr  on  a  soil  of  ex- 
treme    richness  (Seetzen,   ii.  355).      Besides  the 

I  Irby,  li  hour;  I)e Saulcy,  1  hr.  18  mln.+800 metres; 
Poole,  1  br.  6  mln.    Seetzen,  3  hours  (i.  428). 

k  Irby  and  Mangles  report  the  number  of  these  "  drains" 
between  Jebd  Vadwm  and  the  edge  of  the  Ghor  es-Safteh 
at  six ;  Poole  at  eleven ;  De  Saulcy  at  three,  but  he  evi- 
dently names  only  the  most  formidable  ones. 

1  The  Ghorneys  of  Irby  and  Mangles ;  the  Rbaouarnas 
of  I>e  Sauky. 

»  Probobly  the  Wady  et-Tu/Oeh. 

■  See  De  Saulcy,  Aarr.  1.  493. 

«  Larger  than  the  Wady  Mojib  (Seetzen,  1.  421). 

P  Sevtzen  (ii.  355)  stales  that  the  stream,  which  be  calls 

eh-Hogta,  is  conducted  in  artiflciiil  channels  {Kan&kn) 

throu^  the  fields  (al60  i.  427).    Poole  names  them  Ain 

Ukka. 
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waterooui'se,"  in  which  the  belt  of  reeds  flourishes 
(like  those  north  of  the  Lake  of  Hulch  in  the 
marshes  which  bound  the  upper  Jordan  ■),  the 
Wady  Kitrahy  (or  el  Ahsy),  a  con.siderable  stream* 
fmm  the  eastern  mountains,  iims  throtigh  it,  and 
Mr.  Poole  mentions  having  passed  three  swift  bitwks, 
either  branches  of  the  same,'  or  independent  streams. 
But  this  would  hai-dly  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  fertility,  unless  this  portion  of  the  plain  were 
too  high  to  be  overflowed  by  the  lake ;  and  although 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  such  change  of  level,  it 
is  probibly  safe  to  assume  it.  Perhaps  also  some- 
thing is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  brought  down 
by  the  Wady  el-A/isy,  of  which  it  is  virtually  the 
delta.  This  district,  so  well  wooded  and  watered, 
is  called  the  Ghdr  ea^Safieh.^  Its  width  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Sabkah,  No  traveller  has  traversed  it 
from  W.  to  E.,  for  the  only  i-oad  through  it  is  ap- 
parently that  to  Kerakf  which  takes  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion immediately  afler  passing  the  i^eeds.  De  Saulcy 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  ti-aver&e  da 
his  retuiTi  from  Kerak  {Narratite,  i.  492),  and  on 
his  detailed  map  (feuille  6)  it  appears  about  2^  railed 
in  width.  Its  length  is  still  more  uncertain,  as 
we  are  absolutely  without  record  of  any  explonitioQ 
of  its  southern  poi-tion.  Seetzen  (ii.  355)  spedHes 
it  (at  second  hand)  as  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  el-HSssa  (i.  e.  the  el-Ahsy).  On  the  other 
hand,  I)c  Saulcy,  when  crossing  the  Sabkah  for  Uif 
firet  time  from  W.  to  E.  {Narr.  i.  263),  remarked 
that  there  was  no  intermission  in  the  wood  before 
him,  between  the  Ghor  ea-Safieh  and  the  foot  of  th» 
hills  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  plain.  )t  is  pos- 
sible that  both  are  right — and  that  the  wood  extends 
over  the  whole  east  of  the  Ghor,  though  it  beaw 
tbe  name  of  eihSafieh  only  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  eUAhsy. 

27.  The  ea.stem  mountains  which  form  the  back- 
ground to  this  district  of  woodUnd,  ai-e  no  less 
naked  and  rugged  than  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley.  They  consist,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  Seetzen  (ii.  354),  Poole,  and  Lynch,  of  a 
I'ed  sandstone,  with  limestone  above  it — the  strnd- 
stone  in  horizontal  strata  with  vertical  cleavage 
(Lynch,  Narr.  311, 813).  To  judge  from  the  fig- 
ments at  their  feet,  they  must  also  contain  very 
fine  brecciae  and  conglomei^ates,  of  granite,  jasper, 
greenstone,  and  felspar  of  varied  colour.  Irby  and 
Mangles  mention  also  poi'phyry,  serpentine,  and 
ba.snlt;  but  Seetzen  expressly  declaims  tbat  of  basalt 
he  there  found  no  trace. 

Of  their  height  nothing  is  known,  but  all  travel- 
lera  concur  in  estimating  them  as  higher  than  those 
on  the  west,  and  as  presemng  a  more  horixontal 
line  to  the  south. 

After  passing  from  the  GhSr  eS'Saf^  to  the 
north,  a  salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling  the 
Sabkah,  and  like  it  ovei-tlowed  by  the  lake  when 

«  Mr.  Tristram  found  even  at  the  foot  of  the  wit 
mountain  of  Usdum  that  about  S  feet  below  the  »:t 
surface  there  was  a  splendid  alluvial  soil ;  and  he  lu» 
suggested  to  the  writer  that  there  Is  an  analogy  betwren 
this  plain  and  certain  districts  In  North  Africa,  wblrb, 
though  fertile  and  cultivated  in  Roman  times,  arc  do« 
barren  and  covered  with  eflRoresoeboe  of  natron.  Th* 
cases  are  also  to  a  certain  degree  parallel.  Inasmacb  as 
the  African  plains  (also  called  StMcha)  have  their  salt 
mountain  (like  the  Khathm  I'sdunt,  **  IsoUted  froffl  tlie 
mountain  range  behind,"  and  flanked  by  small  mameloo* 
l)earing  stunted  herbage),  the  streams  from  which  snppiy 
them  with  salt  (The  Great  Sahara,  71,  fcc).  Tbcy  ut 
also,  like  the  Sabkah  of  Syria,  overflowed  every  winter  by 
the  adjoining  lake. 
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1  10  Bwgr.  mil«- 

«r«itly  dt» 

o  the  drftM  aused  hy  th 

Ihough  these  dime. 

'-■".  We  h»Te  now  anived  at  the  peninsula  wliich 
-I."  from  the  esslein  shoiT  nnd  foims  the  noitli ' 
-ritiuiie  or  the  lagDoD.  it  i>  tun  fcmnikiiljli  nil 
ya^tai  too  nhantiteiit^tit  of  tlisBouthera  poition 
'  ib(  Ulie,  to  be  pnswd  over  nilhoat  desciiption. 
It  ina  heeo  tiiilMl  nnd  described  bj  three  ei- 
■.'T^-\ihj  luid  Mnugle!  in  June  1S18;  Mr. 
•^i  in  Nor.  ie:>5;  snd  tiie  Amerioui  eipedition 
'  .'■fri  1818.  Among  the  Ambs  it  npppsii  to 
■;.•  the  Dunei  Chor  el  Mczra'ah  and  Glior  cl- 
"j*.  The  btler  name — "  the  Tonj^p — "'  reuiU 
>  -iBilw  Hebrew  won!  laiion,  JiB^,  which  i. 
-yrd  three  tlme<  in  relation  to  the  Inke  in  the 
'  -.Jiiinn  of  tlie  boiindfliie  nf  JuJnh  snd  Ben- 
■=-.n  .witiiiMl  in  the  Book  of  Joshus. 
;  ••  «tun»n«»the  worl  is  npplied  totvyodiffeirnt 
v- — one  at  the  north  (.loali.  iv.  5,  xviii.  ' " ' 
'  nne  >I  the  »tilh  (iv.  3);  and  it  \t  pm 


both  cues  a  tongue  of  water 
ntongni;'  of  land. 
Ijlh  fiom  nortii  lo  south  it  about 
ml  ita  brnidlli  from  5  lo  fl — 
mn<  are  subject  to  lOTne  vmis- 
!  time  of  yaai.  It  nppcnis  to  be 
formed  entirely  ofrveeiit  aqumUB  deposits,  Inle  or 
]iast-teiiian-,  veiy  similar,  if  not  hienlioni,  with 
those  whitli  fa™  it  on  the  western  shore,  and  with 
the  "  mounds"  whidi  uliirt  the  plajni  at  the  south 
lUid  N.W.  of  the  lake.  It  consists  of  a  fiiable 
carbonate  of  lime  intermlied  with  sand  or  sandy 
tnai'is,  nnd  villi  frequent  mastesofBulplinteof  linie 
(gypum).  The  whole  i<  [mpiwiinted  ttroiigly 
with  sulphur,  lumps  of  which  are  louud,  u  on  the 
pUin  at  the  north  en<]  of  the  lalie,  nnd  also  with 
snlC,  enlisting  in  tiie  form  of  lumpa  or  packs  of 
itrk-sall  (And.  187),  Nitit  is  reported  by  irhy 
(139),  hut  neither  1'oole  nor  Andeison  siicceeiled 
ill  meeting  with  it.  The  slrntiHcaliou  ii  almost 
hoi'izontal,  with  a  slight  dip  tu  the  east  (l^wle, 
the  north  it  is  worn  into  ■  slinip  ridge  or 
h  very  steep  sides  and  sennled  top.  To- 
south  the  top  wiileus  into  a  tuble-land, 
i  which  IV-  '"^  '    --    ' ' "■'■■  "    -■-"- 


i= 


■■•(Anil.  184).  M.deSaukrlsappimitlT 
■ell>r  u  mnillon  the  nuntt  l.iidn.  He 
4  IL  (o  tbe  whole  peolnsulB,  Itbougli  be 
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the  level  of  the  lake  at  its  soathem  end.  It  breftks 
down  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  N.E.  sides  by  steep  decli- 
vities to  the  shore,  funx>wed  by  the  rains  which  are 
gradually  washing  it  into  the  lake,  into  cones  and 
other  fantastic  forms,  like  those  ali-eady  desciibed 
on  the  western  beach  near  Sebbeh,  It  pi-esents  a 
brilliant  white  appeai-ance  when  lit  up  by  the  blaz- 
ing sun,  and  contrasted  with  the  deep  blue  of  the 
lake  CBeaufort,  104).  A  scanty  giowth  of  shrubs 
(Poole,  64; — so  scanty  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
(Irby,  1396) -is  found  over  the  table-land.  On 
the  east  the  highland  descends  to  a  deprrasion  of 
1^  or  2  miles  wide,  which  from  the  description  of 
r>r.  Andei'son  (134)  appears  to  nm  aci-oss  the  neck 
from  S.  to  N.,  at  a  level  haitily  above  that  of  the 
lake.  It  will  doubtless  lie  ultimately  worn  down 
quite  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  then  the 
peninsula  will  become  an  island  (Andei-son,  184, 
189).  Into  this  valley  lead  the  torrents  from  the 
ravines  of  the  mountains  on  the  east.  The  principal 
of  these  is  the  Ww///  ed-Dra'a  or  W*  Kerak, 
which  leads  up  to  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  here 
that  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  reside,  in 
a  wretched  village  called  Mezra*ah»  The  soil  is  of 
the  most  unbounded  feHility,  and  only  requires 
water  to  burst  into  riotous  prodigality  of  vegetation 
(Seetzen,  ii.  351,  2). 

30.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
peninsula  is  the  remnant  of  a  bed  of  late  aqueous 
strata  which  wei'e  deposited  at  a  period  when 
the  water  of  the  lake  stood  very  much  higher 
tiian  it  now  does,  but  which,  sinc«  it  attained  its 
present  level,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  the  action 
of  the  winter  tonents,  are  giadually  being  disin- 
tegrated and  carried  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
lake.  It  is  in  fact  an  intrusion  upon  the  form  of 
the  lake,  as  originally  determined  by  the  rocky 
walls  of  the  gieat  fissure  of  the  Gltor.  Its  presence 
here,  so  long  after  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  the  same  for- 
mation has  been  washed  away,  is  an  interesting  and 
foilunate  circumstance,  since  it  furnishes  distinct 
evidence  of  a  stage  in  the  existence  of  the  lake, 
which  in  its  absence  might  have  been  infeired  from 
analogy,  but  could  never  have  been  afHimed  as 
certain.  It  may  have  been  deposited  either  by  the 
general  action  of  the  lake,  or  by  the  special  action 
of  a  river,  possibly  in  the  direction  of  Wady  Kerak, 
which  in  that  case  foimed  this  extensive  deposit  at 
its  mouth,  just  as  the  Jordan  is  now  forming  a 
similai*  bank  at  its  embouchure.  If  a  change  were 
to  take  place  which  either  lowered  the  water,  or  ele- 
vated the  bottom,  of  the  lake,  the  bank  at  the  moutli 
of  the  Jordan  would  be  laid  bare,  as  the  Lisdn  now 
is,  and  would  immediately  begin  to  undergo  the 
procecs  of  disintegration  which  that  is  undergoing. 

31.  The  exti-aordinary  drtference  between  the 
depth  of  the  two  portions  of  the  lake — north  and 
south  of  the  peninsula — has  been  already  alluded 
to,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  itection 
given  on  page  1 1 74.  The  former  is  a  liowl,  which 
at  one  place  attains  the  depth  of  more  than  1300  feet, 
while  the  average  depth  along  its  axis  may  be  taken 


point  (^Xarr.  297),  states  it  at  from  40  to  60  ft.  high,  with  a 
sharp  angular  central  ridge  some  20  ft.  above  that.  This 
last  feature  is  mentioned  also  by  Irby  (June  2).  Anderson 
Increases  the  dimension  of  his  chief  to  80  or  90  ft.  {Off, 
Rep.  185) ;  but  pven  this  falls  short  of  Poole.  The  penin- 
sula probably  slopes  ofT  considerably  towards  the  north 
end,  at  which  Lynch  and  Anderson  made  their  estimate. 

"  When  sounded  by  Lynch,  its  depth  over  the  greater 
n  >Tt  of  the  area  was  12  feeL 

"  He  tixes  the  fcird  at  i  an  hour  north  of  the  N.  end  of 
{  Vtdum. 
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I  at  not  fiir  short  of  1000.  On  the  other  hand  the 
southern  portion  is  a  flat  plain,  with  the  gieater 
part  of  its  ajca  neaily  level,  a  very  few  feet*  only 
below  the  suHace,  shoaling  gradually  at  the  edges 
till  the  blink  is  reached.  So  shallow  is  this  lagoon 
that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  ford  right  across  from 
the  west  to  the  east  side  f  Seetzen,  i.  428,*  ii,  358 ; 
Rob.  i.  521 ;  Lynch,  Narr.  304). 

I'he  channel  connecting  the  two  portioos,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  very  gi-adual  in 
Ms  slope  from  S.  to  N.,}"  increasing  in  depth  from 
3  fatiioms  to  13,  and  from  13  to  19,  32  and  .V), 
when  it  suddenly  drops  to  107  (642  feet),  and 
joins  the  upper  poi  tion. 

32.  Thus  the  circular  portion  below  the  penin- 
sula, and  a  part  of  the  channel,  form  a  mere  lagoon, 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  basin  of  the 
lake  proper.  This  poi*tion,  and  the  plain  at  the 
south  as  far  as  tlie  rise  or  offset  at  which  the 
Ai-aboh  commences — a  district  in  all  of  some  lo 
miles  by  8 — would  appear  to  have  been  leil  br 
the  last  great  change  in  the  foim  of  the  giound 
at  a  level  not  tiir  below  its  pi-esent  one,  aitd 
consequently  much  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  itself.  But  surrounded  as  it  is  on  tbt^ee 
sides  by  highlands,  the  waters  of  which  have  no 
other  outlet,  it  has  become  the  delta  into  which 
those  waters  discharge  themselves.  On  its  south 
side  are  the  immense  ton'ents  of  the  Jeib^  the 
Ghurwidelf  and  the  Fikreh.  On  the  east  the 
somewhat  less  important  El  Ahsy,  Nmncirahy 
Humeir  and  €d'Dra*ah.  On  the  west  the  Zvr- 
vceirahf  MvbugJighik^*  and  Senin.  These  streams 
are  the  dmins  of  a  district  not  less  than  60rXJ 
square  miles  in  area,  very  uneven  in  form,  and 
composed  of  matei'ials  more  or  less  friable.  Tliey 
must  therefore  bi  ing  down  enormous  quantities  of 
silt  and  shingle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ther 
have  already  filled  up  the  southern  (Mu-t  of  the 
estuary  as  far  as  the  present  brink  of  the  water, 
and  the  silting  up  of  the  i*est  is  merely  a  woik  of 
time.  It  is  the  same  piocess  which  is  going  oo, 
on  a  lai  ger  and  more  rapid  scale,  in  the  SeA  of  Azov, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  is  fast  filling  up  with 
the  detritus  of  the  river  Don.  Indeed  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  Dead  Sea  present  several  points  of  ana- 
logy to  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  diiiicult  to  speak  with  confidence  on  any  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  lake,  in  the  absence  of 
repoi-ts  by  competent  observers.  But  the  theory 
that  the  lagoon  was  lowered  by  a  recent  change, 
and  overflowed  (Robinson,  B,  R.  ii.  189),  seems 
directly  contrary  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
fact  that  such  laige  tonents  dischai-ge  themselves 
into  that  spot.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appcai^noe 
of  the  ground  to  suggest  any  violent  change  in 
recent  (»'.  €.  historical)  times,  or  that  anything  has 
taken  place  but  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
deposit.N  of  the  torrents  all  over  the  delta. 

o3.  I^e  water  of  the  lake  is  not  less  i-emarkable 
than  its  other  features.  Its  most  obvious  pecu- 
liarity is    its  gi-eat  weight.*     Its  specific  gi^viiy 


7  Across  this,  too,  there  Is  a  ford,  described  in  seme 
detail  by  irby  and  Mangles  (June  2).  The  water  must 
have  been  unusually  low.  since  they  not  only  state  tbst 
donkeys  were  able  to  cross,  but  also  that  the  wMtb  did 
not  exceed  a  mile,  a  matter  In  which  the  keen  eye  of  a 
practical  sailor  Is  not  likely  to  have  been  deceived.  Lynch 
could  find  no  trace  of  either  foid,  and  bU  map  shews  the 
channel  as  fully  two  miles  wide  at  Its  narrowest  spot 

■  Pronounced  Muburrik ;  the  Krabarreg  of  I)e  Saulcr. 

*  or  the  snit-lakes  In  Northern  Persia  (Ci-umifekj 
itc)  nothing  Is  yet  known.    Wagner's  account  is  wrry 
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his  br«D  feasd  to  be  as  much  as  12*28;  that  is 

to  sar,  a  gallon  of  it  would  weigh  orer  12}  lbs. 

bfitad  of  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of  distilled  water. 

\V2t<T  SO  boTj*   mast    not   only   be    exti'emely 

Wut,  bat  must  possess  gi^eat  inertia.     Its  buoy- 

ib  J  a  a  common  theme  of  remark  by  the  travel- 

liTi  who  hare  been  upon  it  or  in  it.     Josephus 

B.  J.  ir.  8,  §4)  relates  some  experiments  made  by 

Ve^iasiao  by  throwing  bound  criminals  into  it ;  and 

Lr%h,  bathhig  on  the  eastern  shore  near  the  mouth 

'4  tiw  Wad^j  Zvrki^  says  {Karr.  371),  in  words 

<^^AXiilr  parallel   to  those  of  the  old  historian, 

"  ^'ith  paX  difficulty  1  kept  my  feet  down,  and 

fftita  I  laid  djnhi  my  back,  and,  drawing  up  my 

kL-^  placed  my  hands  upon  them,  I  rolled  imme- 

taTfir  over.*     In  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the 

T>tii!isoU  **  a  horse  could  with  difficulty  keep  him- 

^'-  upright.     Two  fi^esh  hens*  e^s  floated  up  one 

taini  of  their  laigth,"  •*.  e,  with  one-third  exposed  ; 

"  tbrf  would  hare  sunk  in  the  water  of  the  Medi- 

!-:r*j«an  or  Atlantic  "  {Narr.  342).   "  A  muscular 

30  tkated  nearly  breast-high  without  the  least 

'  'it.eo*'  (i6,  325).     One  of  the  few  things  i^eool- 

•  '.fd  by  the  Maltese  sorrant  of  Mr.  Costigan — 
*^'  lost  bis  life  from  exposure  on  the  lake — was 
'^  the  boat  **  floated  a  palm  higher  than  before  " 

"'^pbab.  Incidents^  ch.  xxxii).  Di*.  Robinson 
"'-uk  oerer  swim  before,  either  iu  fresh  or  salt 

•  '*»:,*'  ret  here  he  "  could  sit,  stand,  lie,  or  swim 

•  n.>atditficulty  "  {B.  Ji.  i.  606). 

'4.  S)  much  for  its  buoyancy.     Of  its  weight 

'-'i  maiM  the  American  expedition  had  also  prac- 

sii  i-xperienoe.     In  the  gale  in  which  the  party 

•'■Y  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the  lake,  between 

'^.  Lswth  of  the  Joitlan  and  Ain  Feshkhah,  "  it 

-.T&si  its  if  tlie  bows  of  the  boats  were  encoun- 

>rbi  the  >=Uadge-hammei-8  of  the  Titans."     When, 

<-fcr,  "the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell; 

'*«  «ater,  from  its  pondeLX>us  quality,  settling  as 

"■i  35  the  agitating  cause  had  ceased  to  act" 

'•'irr,  268,  9).      At    ordinary   times    there    is 

•-<'»::  remarkable  in  tbe  action  of  the  surface  of 

'->■  Uke.    Its  wares  rise  and  fall,  and  surf  beats  on 

-•  *fc'«,just  like  the  ocean.     Kor  is  its  colour, 

-    32.1  IT  to  that  of  the  Sea.      The  water  has  a 

V    ^T  (tf^  owing  possibly  to  the  saponification  of 

t  m«  aod  other  earthy  salts  with  the  pei'spiration 

'  t£fr  ikin,  and  this  seems  to  have  led  some  observers 

*'  istiibate  to  it  a  greasy  look.     But  such  a  look 

'*■•;  m  imagination  only.     It  is  quite  tiunsparent, 

^  cfpaksoent  green  tint,  and  is  compai'ed  by 

ysA  (.Voir.  337)  to  diluted  absinthe.      Lynch 

''fi-r.  21^6)  distinctly  contradicts  the  assertion 

•t  ii  ha»  anr  smell,  noxious  or  not.    So  do  the 

^  a4s»  who  have  analysed  it. 

-''.  Od«  or  two  phenomena  of  the  sui-face  may  be 

■-"^itiQed.    Many  of  the  old  travellers,  and  some 

'"kin  oaes  (as  Osbum,  J'aL  Past  and  Present, 

--.  aad  Chnrton,  Land  of  the  Morning,  149), 

-v-ka  tiist  the  turbid  yellow  stream  4>f  the 

-rtke  is  distiognishable   for  a  long  distance  in 

^e.    Molyneux  (129)  speaks  of  a  "curious 

*'  ^  ^tnp  of  white  foam  which  appeared  to  lie  in 
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TbDW  in  Soatbem  Koasla  bave  been  fully  inves- 
-••'"i  by  tioeM  (^Reigm  ftc.  Dorpat,  1837).  Tbe 
'^'^t  ««t«r  is  that  of  tbe  "  Ked  Sea,"  near  Perekup 

'>^  CriiMa  (aolld  contents '37*22  per  cent;  sp.  gr. 
'^'-  TW  olben,  fnctuding  tbe  leltonskoS  or  Elton, 
*i^ih«Mto2aperoent  of  solid  matter  in  aolntioo. 

'  *<«»  Id  spw  gr..  ftx>iO  12-07  to  12-68. 

^  ^ith  tkeiiiigle  exoepCion  of  Moldenbaoer,  wbo  when 

^  'IHSMd  tbe  specimen  be  analysed,  found  it  to 

•'"-  IL 


a  straight  line  ne<irly  N.  and  S.  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  sea  ....  .  some  miles  W. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  "  (comp.  Lynch,  Narr, 
279,  295).  "  It  seemed  to  be  constantly  bubbling 
and  in  motion,  like  a  stream  that  runs  rapidly 
through  still  water ;  while  nearly  over  this  track 
durii^  both  nights  we  observed  in  the  sky  a  white 
streak  like  a  cloud  extending  also  N.  and  S.  and  as 
&r  as  the  eye  could  readi."  Lines  of  foam  on  the 
surface  are  mentioned  by  others  :  as  Robinson 
(i.  503)  ;  BoiTer  {Journey,  &c.,  479)  ;  Lynch 
{Narr,  288,  9).  From  Ain  Jidy  a  current  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Clowes's  party  running  steadily 
to  the  N.  not  far  from  the  shore  (comp.  Lynch, 
Narr.  291).  It  is  possibly  an  eddy  caused  by  the 
influx  of  the  Jordan.  Both  De  Saulcy  {Narr, 
Jan.  8)  and  Robinson  (i.  504)  speak  of  spots  and 
belts  of  water  remaining  smooth  and  calm  while 
the  rest  of  the  surface  was  rippled,  and  presenting 
a  strong  res^nblanoe  to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  288, 
Irby,  June  5).  The  haze  or  mist  which  perpetually 
broods  over  the  water  has  been  already  meutionod. 
It  is  the  result  of  tlie  prodigious  evapoi'ation. 
Lynch  continually  mentions  it.  Irby  (June  1)  saw 
it  in  brood  transparent  columns,  like  water-spouts, 
only  very  much  larger.  Extraordinary  effects  of 
mirage  due  to  the  unequal  refraction  pro<luced  by 
the  heat  and  moisture  aiie  occasionally  seen  (Lynch, 
Narr,  320). 

36.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  due 
to  the  very  large  quantity  of  minei-al  salts  which  it 
holds  in  solution.  The  details  of  the  vi\rious  analyses 
are  given  overleaf  in  a  tabulai*  foim,  accompanied 
by  that  of  sea-water  for  comparison.  From  that 
of  the  U.  S.  expedition  ^  it  appeal's  that  each  gallon 
of  the  water,  weighing  12^  lbs.,  contains  nearly 
3|  lbs.  (3*319)  of  matter  in  solution — an  imm^ise 
quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea-water,  weighing 
10^  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains  less  than  \  a  lb.  Of 
this  3J  lU.  neai'ly  1  lb.  is  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium) ;  about  2  lbs.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
less  tlian  A  a  lb.  chloiide  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of 
lime).  The  most  unusual  ingi-edient  is  bromide  of 
magnesium,  which  exists  in  truly  extraordinaiy 
^  quantity.  To  its  presence  is  due  the  therapeutic 
reputation  enjoyed  by  the  lake  when  its  water  was  sent 
to  Rome  for  woilthy  invalids  (Galen,  in  Reland,  Pal, 
242)  or  lepers  flocked  to  its  shores  (Ant.  Mart.  §x.). 
Boussingault  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  1856,  xlviii.  168) 
remarks  that  if  ever  bromine  should  become  an 
article  of  commerce  the  Dead  Sea  will  be  the  natuml 
source  for  it.  It  is  the  magnesian  compounds  which 
impail  so  nauseous  and  bitter  a  flavour  to  the 
water.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in  solution 
is  very  large.  Lynch  found  {Narr.  877)  that  while 
distilled  water  would  dissolve  5-17ths  of  its  weight 
of  salt,  and  the  water  of  the  Atlautic  l-6th,  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  nearly  satuiated  as 
only  to  be  able  to  take  up  1-1 1th. 

37.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the  water 
may  be  named  generally  without  difficulty.  The  lime 
and  magnesia  pitxxed  fi'om  tlie  dolomitic  limestone  of 
the  suiTOunding  mountains ;  from  the  gypsum  which 

smell  strongly  of  sulphur. 

o  This  is  chosen  because  the  water  was  taken  from  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  there- 
fore probably  more  fairly  represents  the  average  com- 
position than  the  others. 

'  Adopting  Marchand's  analysis,  it  appears  that  the 
qoantlty  of  this  salt  in  the  Dead  Sea  is  128  times  as  great 
as  in  tbe  Ocean  and  74  times  as  great  as  In  the  Kreuznach 
water,  where  its  strength  is  coubidercd  remarkable. 

4  F  ♦ 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATER  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

1. 

S. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

CO. 

Booth, 

OnMHn, 

1(04 
Aarecal- 

Ajg^ 

Marchand, 
1847. 

ItajgUK 

of  Phlla- 
ddpbla 

(U.8. 

Boutnm- 

Charlard 

and 

Prof.  W. 
OIW7, 

Moidan. 
hanar. 

Water  of  Cb« 

cnlAtodbr 
Uan-hoiut 

'^SS'- 

Umry. 

I8S4. 

Not.  1851. 

Chloride  of  Magnesium 

12  166 

t'370 

10-543 

7-822 

14-689 

1*696 

13^951 

6*831 

•360 

,,         Sodium       .     . 

7-039 

7-839 

6*678 

12-109 

7-855 

11>003 

7-339 

2*967 

2-700 

•  •         OUcium      .     . 

3-336 

1       2-438 

2-894 

2-455 

♦3-107 

•680 

2-796 

1-471 

,,         Potawium  .     . 

1-086 

•852 

1-398 

1-217 

'65K 

•166 

-671 

2-391 

•oto 

, ,         Mangaoeae .     . 

*161 

•006 

*006 

» ,         AmmoDlum 

•007 

*006 

, ,         Aluminium     . 

*U3 

•       • 

-018 

•056 

•      • 

«        a 

,,         Iron.     .     .     . 
Sulphate  of  Potaah  .     .     . 

•      • 

•       • 
■       • 

•003 

•       * 

•       • 

■       • 

•       • 

•       • 

•062 

-         - 

,,         Lime     .     .     . 

•062 

•076 

*088 

068 

•070 

•106 

♦140 

,,         Magnesia    .     . 

•       • 

a       • 

•       • 

•233 

'23U 

Bromide  of  Magnesium 

•442 

-201 

261 

*251 

•137 

trace 

•069 

•183 

•602 

,,         Sodium.     .     . 

•       • 

Organic  matter   .... 

•      ■ 

•        V 

•062 

Silica 

• 

•       • 

•003 

0*200 

Bituminous  matter  .     .     . 

•       • 

Carbonate  of  Lime  .     .     . 

•      ■ 

•      • 

•       • 

•       • 

•      • 

0-953 

■       • 

•      • 

•003 
Ix»3     -035 

ToUl  solid  oontenta .     .     . 

24-436 

18*780 

31*773 

24.055 

26*416 

14-927 

24-832 

13*895 

3-530 

Water 

76-565 

81-220 

78-227 

75-945 

73-584 

85-073 

7616«i 

86^106 

96-470 

100*000 

100*000 

100000 

100*000 

100-000 

100-000 

100*000 

100-000 

100-OM 

Specific  gravity  .... 

1-302 

1*153 

1-1841 
at  66'  F. 

1-172 

1*227 
at  60"  F. 

1099 

1-210 
at  60«  F. 

1-116 

1-027* 

Boiling  Point      .... 

•       » 

221- 

•       ■ 

227-76 

. 

Water  obtained  .... 

•       • 

imilo 

In  1M7, 

In  March, 

May  5,  '48 
196  f  ath. 

Apr.*, 

from 

in  Jnnaw 

from 

atUia 

ISM. 

1880/ 

Iriandat 

1861 

Jordan, 

north  end. 

imito 
N.W.  of 

"^ 

*'thonn 

N.end. 

UM 

from  the 

Marehll, 

innUoj 

mouth  of 

A.Teribeh 

Jardaa." 

1864. 

1 

Muon. 

Jordan. 

No.  1.  The  flgures  in  the  Table  are  the  recalculations 
of  Marchand  (Journal^  Sec,  359)  on  the  basis  of  the  im- 
proved chemical  science  of  his  time.  The  original  analysis 
is  in  Ifaturunt.  Abhandl.,  Ttibingen.  i.  (1827)  3.13. 

No.  2.  See  TAus  Athenaum,  June  15,  1839. 

No.  3.  Journal  far  prakt.  Chemie,  &a,  Leipzig,  xlvii. 

(1849).  365. 

No.  4.  Quarterly  Jowrwa  of  Chen.  8oc  11.  (1850)  336. 

No.  6.  Off.  Reponri  qf  U.  S.  Expedition,  4to.,  p.  204. 

No.  6.  Joumai  de  Pharmacie  d  de  Chimvi,  Mars  1852. 

No.  7.  Calculated  by  the  writer  fh)m  the  proportionate 
table  of  salts  given  In  Stewart's  Tent  and  Khan,  381. 

No.  8.  Liebig  and  WShler's  Annalen  der  Chemie,  xMi. 
(1856)  357  ;  Xlvili.  (1856)  129-170. 

No.  9.  Begnault's  Cotert  Bletn.  de  Ckifnie,  il.  190. 

The  older  analyses  have  not  been  reprinted,  the  methods 
employed  having  been  imperfect  and  the  results  uncertain 
as  compared  with  the  more  modem  ones  quoted.  'Vbey  are 
as  follows :— 1.  Macquer,  Lavoisier,  and  Lesage  (M4m.  de 
I'Aoad.  det  Sdeneee,  1778) ;  2.  Maroet  {I'kU.  Trans^  1807, 
p.  296,  &C.);  3.  Klaproth  (,Mag.  der  GeuUs.  naturfor. 
Freunde  tu  Berlin,  ill.  139) ;  4.  Gay  Lussac  {Ann,  de 
ChinUe,  xL  (1819).  p.  197);  5.  HennbstSdt  (Schweigger's 
Journal,  xxxiv.  163). 

Want  of  space  compels  tho  omission  of  the  analyste  of 
BouflslngauU  of  water  collected  in  spring  1865  (Ann.  de 
Ckimie,  xlvili.  (1866),  129-170),  which  corresponds  very 
closely  with  that  of  Gmelin  (vis.  sp.  gr.  1*194 ;  salts, 
23-785  per  cent),  as  well  as  that  of  Commines  (quoted  in 
the  same  paper)  of  water  collected  in  June  1863.  showing 
sp.  gr.  1*196  and  salts  18*26  per  cent  Another  analysis 
by  Prof.  W.  Gregory,  giving  19*25  per  cent  of  salts,  is 
quoted  by  Kltto  (Pkyt.  Geoffr.  374). 

The  writer  has  been  favoured  with  specimens  of  water 
collected  13th  Nov.,  1850.  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  and 
7th  April,  1863.  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Wilson.  Both  were  taken 
ftx)m  the  north  end.  The  former,  which  bad  been  care- 
fully sealed  up  until  examination,  exhibited  sp.  gr,  1  *1812, 


solid  contents.  21*585  per  cent;  the  latter,  sp.  gr.  1-184. 
solid  contents,  22*188;  the  boillnig  point  in  both  esses 
226°  4  Fahr. ;— a  singular  agreement,  when  it  ia  remem- 
bered that  one  specimen  wasobtalned  atth«end,tlMottier 
at  tine  beginning,  of  sumnMn*.  Fot  this  invcaUgattoo,  and 
much  more  valuable  assistance  in  this  part  of  his  artld^ 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  his  IHend  Dr.  Dftvid  SimpsoD 
FHoe,  F.CJS. 

The  inferiority  in  the  quantity  of  the  salts  in  Nos.  2. 
6,  and  8  Is  very  remarkable,  and  must  be  due  to  the  CkI 
(acknowledged  in  the  3  first)  that  the  water  was  obtained 
during  the  rainy  season,  or  fh>m  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Jordan  or  other  fk^esh  water.  Nos^  7  and  8  were  collected 
within  two  months  of  eadi  other.  The  preceding  winter. 
1853H1,  was  one  of  the  wettest  and  coldest  remembered 
in  Syria,  and  yet  the  earlier  of  the  two  analyses  shows* 
largely  preponderating  qtiantlty  of  nits.  Tbere  is  sdB- 
cient  discrepancy  in  the  whole  of  the  results  to  render  it 
desirable  that  a  fresh  set  of  analyses  should  be  made,  nf 
water  obtained  ftom  various  defined  spots  and  dejpOa*  at 
dilTercnt  times  of  the  year,  and  investigated  l^  the  wme 
analyst.  The  variable  density  of  the  water  was  observed 
as  early  as  by  Galen  (see  quotations  In  Reland,  Pal.  242). 

The  best  papers  on  this  Interesting  subject  are  those  of 
Gmelin,  Marchand,  Herspath,  and  Buusslngautt  (see  tb« 
references  given  above).  The  second  of  these  oontaio* 
an  excellent  review  of  former  analyies»  and  most  io* 
Btractlve  obso^ationa  on  matters  more  or  less  cannecied 
with  the  subject. 

The  absence  of  Iodine  is  remarkable.  It  was  partics- 
larly  searched  for  by  both  Herapath  and  Marchand.  bot 
without  elTect.  In  Sept  1858  the  writer  obtained  a  large 
quantity  of  water  fhmi  the  island  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  which  he  reduced  by  boiling  on  the  spot  1> 
concentrated  salts  were  aflerwarda  tested  by  Dr.  D.  & 
Price  by  his  nitrate  of  potaah  test  (see  Ckem.  Sec  Jim- 
naX  for  1851),  with  the  express  view  of  detecting  lodioe. 
but  not  a  trace  could  be  discovered. 


*  Dr.  Anderson  (O/.  Kr/>.  (06)  staten  that  In  water  fmn  **  another  iiart"  of  the  lah«  he  found  as  much  aa  4'0  par 

ralclam. 
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n.-4£  on  the  chores,  nearly  pure,  in  Urge  quantities ; 
aail  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
cesa  foand  on  the  penii^uala  and  elsewhere  (An- 
(irr«>a.  185;.  The  chloride  of  sodiam  is  supplied 
f.cm  Kiaakm  Uacbim,  and  the  copious  brine  springs 

•  a  b4h  ahoret.  Balls  of  nearly  pure  sulphur  (pro- 
UUr  the  deposit  of  some  snlphnrous  stream)  are 
'oiLii  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  lake,  on  the 
:>di:o$uU  (Anderson,  187),  on  the  western  bench 
od  the  Dorth-westem  heights  (Ibid.  176,  180, 
l'^.  „  ind  00  the  plain  S.  of  Jericho  (Rev.  G.  W. 
Biii^^  Nitre  may  exist,  but  the  specimens 
BmLoaed  by  Irby  and  others  are  more  probwbly 
n«i.t5  of  itK^  salt,  since  no  trace  of  nitric  acid 
■i^  been  found  in  the  water  or  soil  (Marchand, 
'•',«    Manganese,  iron,  and  alumina  have  been 

hial  oa  the  peninsula  (Anderson,  185, 7),  and  the 
<rh-^  ooostituenta  are  the  product  of  the  numerous 

■  .<n}  springs  which  surround  the  lake,'  and  the 
bi»ji.ip  of  the   aqueous  denosits  on  the  shores 

•^'  §l*)ff  which  are  gradually  restoring  to  the 
iti  the  salts  they  received  from  it  ages  back 
»:«  ooreied  by  its  craters.  The  strength  of 
*>v  inspnedients  is  heighteoed  by  the  continual 
'Ta^'oratioD,  which  (as  already  stated)  is  sufficient 
'•  ATTj  off  the  whole  amount  of  the  water 
••.^y.N^l,  Icarins:,  of  course,  the  salts  in  the  lake; 
r.i  vhich  in  the  Dead  Sea,  as  in  every  other  lake 

*  h  kis  affluents  but  no  outlets,  is  gradually  oon- 
'rtting  the  mineral  constituents  of  the^water, 

^  1  the  alonbic  of  the  chemist.     When  t)ie  water 

''■.  iri>^  saturated  with  salt,  or  even  before,  deposit 

'  '.  «ill  take  phu»,  and  salt-beds  be  formed  on  the 

'"•tu.fn  of  the  lake.'     If,  then,  at  a  future  epoch 

QnilsioQ  should  take  place  which  should  up- 

1^*-  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  a  salt  mountain 

"  l>i  Uf  funned  similar  to  the  Khashm  Usdura ; 

*>1  this  is  not  improbably  the  manner  in  which 

:  t  vi^;ular  mountain  was  formed.     It  appears  to 

'  *f  't<«!n  the  bed  of  an  ancient  salt  lake,  which 

-^■ti  the  convulsion  which  depressed  the  bed  of  tlie 

•^  J  t  lake,  or  some  other  remote  change,  was  forced 

;.  ^  its  present  position.    Thus  this  (<pot  may  have 

'"•  '  &Mn  the  earliest  ages  the  home  of  Dead  Seas ; 

-'  the  present  lake  but  one  of  a  numerous  seiies. 

'•'*.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  no  life  what- 

'<  nt^ted  in  the  lake.    Bui  recent  &ctB  show  that 

''»  inferior  organizations  can  and  do  find  a  home 

';".  i£  these  salt  and  acrid  waters.     The  Cabinet 

•'  *:.  Nstarelle  at  Paris  contains  a  fine  specimen  of 

il  called  Styhphora  pistUlata^  which  is  stated 

Lire  beo)  brou^t  from  the  lake  in  1837  by  the 

i-  'le  TEflcalopier,  and  has  every  appearance  of 

'  '^  U»  lal^ect  of  the  bltmnen  of  the  lake  the  writer 
u  tkfhiof  to  add  to  what  is  aakl  under  Palestinb, 

"^  kad  Sum.  1333,  4. 
' !:«  bnoorine  has  not  yet  been  satlstetorlly  traced. 

"*  «:( of  JOosIm  Vwiym  has  been  analysed  for  Its  dls- 
''^  (Bobi  IL  108%  bat  to  vain.    Kaicfaand  examined 

•  i^'ittM  of  soil  firam  a  ••  salt-plato  called  Zeph  "  i  an 
"  W.  c(  the  lake,  and  foond  it  to  contain  *'  an  appre- 
^  <rmthy  of  bromine  "  {/<mmalfiir  prakt.  Chemie, 

«ddltiui  to  the  obvious  sources  named  In  the  text, 
^  «*  doobtkat  others  less  visible.  The  remarkable 
'•nsMa  ki  the  proportions  of  the  ooostltoents  of  the 
■*r  h  tb»  ipcdmens  obtained  by  different  travellera 
*•  -iif  aadyica)  leads  to  the  toferenoe  that  in  the  bed 
'  '^  hka  there  are  maaaes  of  mineral  matter,  or 
'^^  Vrtop,  whidb  may  modify  the  constitution  of 

'  «i^  la  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

*  Tha  »  ifa««47  oocnrrin^  for  Lynch's  sounding  lead 
•- -^  tiaa  tamight  np  cnbloal  czystals  of  salt,  some- 
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having  been  a  resident  there,  and  not  an  ancient  or 
foreign  specimen.^  Ehrenberg  discovei'ed  1 1  species 
of  Polygasfcer,  2  of  Polythalamiae,  and  5  of  Phyto- 
lithariae,  in  mud  and  water  brought  home  by  Lepsius 
(ifomi/s6.  d.  Kdn,  Pr,  Akad.  June  1849).  The 
mud  was  taken  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
1  hour  N.W.  of  the  Jordan,  and  far  from  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  specimens  of  Polygaster  exhibited 
ovaries,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the 
species  were  found  in  the  water  of  the  Jordan  also. 
The  copious  phosphorescence  mentioned  by  Lynch 
{Near,  280)  is  also  a  token  of  the  existence  of  life 
in  the  waters.  In  a  warm  salt  stream  which  rose 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Uadum,  at  a  few  yards  only 
from  the  lake,  Mr.  Poole  (Nov.  4)  caught  small  fish 
{Ciffi)rmod(m  hammonia)  1^  indi  long.  He  is  of 
opinion,  though  he  did  not  ascertain  the  fact,  that 
they  are  denizens  of  the  lake.  The  meUmopsia 
shells  found  by  Poole  (67)  at  the  fresh  ^rings 
(?  Ain  Terdbeh),  and  which  other  travellers  have 
brought  from  the  shore  at  Ain  Jidy,  belong  to  the 
spring  and  not  to  the  lake.  Fucus  and  ulva  ara 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  travellers,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  them.  The  ducks  seen  diving 
by  Poole  must  surely  have  been  in  search  of  some 
form  of  life,  either  animal  or  v^table. 

39.  The  statements  of  ancient  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers to  the  effect  that  no  living  creature  could 
exist  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fly  across 
its  surface,  are  amply  disproved  by  later  travellers. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  things  mentioned  by  Maundrell 
(March  30) ;  and  in  our  own  days  almost  every  tiu- 
veller  has  noticed  the  fable  to  contradict  it.  The 
cane  brakes  of  Am  Feahkhah,  and  the  othei*  springs 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  harbour  snipe,  partridges, 
ducks,  nightingales,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as  frogs ; 
hawks,  doves,  and  hares  are  found  along  the  shore 
(Lynch,  274, 277,  279,  287,  294, 371, 6) ;  and  the 
thickets  of  Am  Jidy  contain  "  innumerable  birds,** 
among  which  were  the  lark,  quail,  and  partridge, 
as  well  as  birds  of  prey  {B,  R,  i.  524).  Lynch 
mentions  the  curious  fact  that  **  all  the  birds,  and 
most  of  the  insects  and  animals  "  whidi  he  saw  on 
the  western  side  were  of  a  stone  colour  so  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore  {Narr, 
279,  291,  294).  Van  de  Velde  {S.  ^  P,  ii.  119), 
Lynch  {Narr.  279,  287,  308),  and  Poole  (Nov.  2, 
3,  and  7),  even  mention  having  seen  ducks  and  other 
birds,  single  and  in  flocks,  swimming  and  diving  in 
the  water. 

40.  Of  the  temperature  of  the  water  more  ob* 
servations  are  nece;$sary  before  any  inferences  can  be 
drawn.  Lynch  {Heporty  May  5)  states  that  a  stratum 

times  with  mud,  sometimes  alone  {Narr.  381, 297 ;  oomp. 
Molyneux,  127).  The  lake  of  Aasal.  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  which  has  neither  affluent  nor  outlet.  Is  said  to 
be  concentrated  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  point  of  satUFation 
(iBIcb'ti.  N.  Phil.  Joum,  Apr.  1855,  259). 

^  This  interesting  Itot  Is  mentioned  by  Humboldt 
{Viewtof  NaL  870);  but  the  writer  is  Indebted  to  the 
kind  courtesy  of  M.  Valenciennes,  keeper  of  the  Cabinet, 
for  confirmation  of  It  Humboldt  gives  the  coral  the 
name  of  Porites  dongata^  but  the  writer  has  the  authority 
of  I)r.  P.  Martin  Duncan  for  saying  that  its  true  designa- 
tion is  Stylophora  pitt  Unfortunately  nothing  whatever 
is  known  of  the  place  or  manner  of  Its  discovery ;  and  it 
la  remarkable  that  after  26  years  no  second  specimen 
should  have  been  acquired,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the 
coral  in  question  to  grow  imder  the  conditions  presented 
by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  Is  true  that  it  abounds  also  in  the 
Red  Sea;  but  it  will  not  be  safe  to  draw  any  deduction 
fh>m  these  facts  till  other  specimens  of  it  have  been 
brought  from  the  lake. 
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at  59^  Fahr.  is  almost  invariablj  found  at  10  fiitbonw 
below  the  suriaoe.  Between  Wady  ZUrka  and  Am 
Terdbeh  the  temp,  at  surface  was  76°,  giiidually  de- 
creasing to  62^  at  1044  ft.  deep,  with  the  exception 
just  nazned  {Narr,  374).  At  other  times,  and  in 
the  la^i^oon,  the  temp,  ranged  from  82<^  to  90°,  and 
from  50  to  100  below  that  of  the  air  {lb,  310-20. 
Comp.  Poole,  Nor.  2).  Dr.  Stewart  {Tent  cmd 
Khan,  381),  on  11th  March,  1854,  found  the 
Jordan  60°  Fahr.,  and  the  Dead  Sea  (N.end)  73°  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  83^  in  the  former 
case,  and  78°  in  the  latter. 

4 1 .  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  anything  mimical 
to  life  in  the  atmospbei«  of  the  lake  or  its  shores, 
except  what  naturally  proceeds  from  the  gi^ent  heat 
of  the  climate.  The  Ghawarineh  and  RashcAdeh 
Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  and  western  sides 
and  the  peninsula,  are  described  as  a  poor  stunted 
race ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  tlie  heat 
and  relaxing  nature  of  the  climate,  and  by  their  Utmurn,    Anabasia    aphyita.    Anemone    ooronariOt 
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MalfM  syhesiriB,  Glmua  htoides,  Sedwn  refiejnm, 
Sideritis  ayriaca,  Eupatorium  Byriacum,  uid  TTh 
thania  aamnifera.  On  the  south-eastern  and  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  Ohdr  esSafieh,  and  on  the 
peninsula,  they  name  Zitia  myagroides,  ZygopkyUa 
ooccinea,  Ruta  bracteota^  Zizypkua  spina  cf*risti, 
Indigcferay  Tamarir,  Aizoon  canarienae,  Saha- 
dora  penica,  Ifioga  fontanesii,  Picridium  tingi- 
tanum,  Solanum  viihaum,  Euphorbia  pepkta^  Ery- 
throstictua  pundatua,  Carex  atenophytta,  and  Helio- 
tropwn  albidum.  At  Ain  Feahkhah^  Ain  Ghaceir, 
Am  Terdbeh,  and  other  spots  on  the  western  shore, 
they  name,  in  addition  to  those  giren  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
Sid»i  aaiatica,  Knautia  arvenaia,  Scabioaa  pappoaa^ 
Echium  itaUcum  and  cretkum,  StraUce  smueiti, 
Anaatatica  hierochuntma,  IfeUotropum  rotundi- 
folium,  and  PhragmHea  oommunia.  At  other  places 
not  specified  along  the  shoi^s,  Kahile  and  Crambe 
mariiima,  Arenaria  maritima,  Chenopoditan  mari- 


meagre  way  of  life,  without  inferiing  anything  spe- 
cially unwholesome  in  tlie  exhalations  of  the  lake. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  more  stunted  or  meagiie 
than  the  natives  of  Jeiicho,  or,  if  more,  not  more 
than  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  inhabit  a 
spot  500  to  600  feet  fui-ther  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  and  more  effectually  enclosed.  Considering  the 
hard  work  which  the  American  party  accomplished 
in  the  ti'emendous  heat  (the  thermometer  on  one 
occasion  106°,  after  sunset,  Narr,  314),  and  that  the 
sounding  and  working  the  boats  necessarily  breught 
them  a  great  deal  into  actual  contact  with  the 
water  of  the  lake,  their  general  good  health  is  a 
proof  that  there  is  nothing  pernicious  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  lake  itself.  A  strong  smell  of  sulphur 
peiTades  some  parts  of  the  western  shore,  proceed- 
ing from  springs  or  streams  impi-egnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (l)e  Snulcy,  Narr.  i.  192  ;  Van 
de  Veldc,!  ii.  109  ;  Beaufort,  ii.  113).  It  accom- 
panied the  uoi-th  wind  which  blew  in  the  evenings 
(^  Lynch,  292,  294).  But  this  odour,  though  un- 
pleasant, is  not  noxious,  and  in  fiict  M.  de  Saulcy 
compai-es  it  to  the  baths  of  Bai^ges.  The  Sabkah 
has  in  summer  a  **  strong  marshy  smell,"  from 
the  partial  desiccation  of  the  ditches  which  con- 
vey the  drainage  of  the  salt  springs  and  salt  rocks 
into  the  lagoon;  but  this  smell  can  hardly  be 
stronger  or  more  unhealthy  than  it  is  in  the  marshes 
above  the  Lake  el'Huleh,  or  in  many  other  places 
where  marehy  git>und  exists  under  a  sun  of  equal 
(lower ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  marshes  at  lakan- 
derun,  quoted  by  Mr.  Porter  {Handbook,  201  a). 

42.  Of  the  Botany  of  the  Dead  Sea  little  or 
nothing  can  be  said.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  portion 
of  the  aiiicle  Palestine,  has  spoken  (pp.  687,  8) 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  Ghor  in  general,  and  oi' 
that  of  Ain  Jidy  and  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  lake 
in  particular.  Beyond  these,  the  only  pai-ts  of  the 
lake  which  he  explored,  nothing  accurate  is  known. 
A  few  plants  are  named  by  Seetzen  as  inhabit- 
ing the  Ghdr  ea-Safieh  and  the  penii\sula.  These, 
such  as  they  are,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  addition,  the  following  are  enumerated  in  the 
lists  ^  which  accompany  the  Official  Report  (4to.) 
of  Lynch,  and  the  Voywje  of  De  Saulcy  {Ailaa 
dea  Planchea,  ^-<c.)      At  Ain  Jidy,  Reaeda  luiea, 

1  M.  Van  de  Velde's  ivatch  turned  blade  with  the  sul- 
phur in  the  air  of  the  hills  and  valleys  sontli  of  Msssda. 
Miss  Beaufort  (at  Birket  A  KhvliX)  says  it  was  '*  veiy 
strong.  Immensely  more  nauseous  than  that  of  the  springs 
ofTttdmor." 

k  Lyuch's  lists  were  drown  up  by  Dr.  K.  Kglesfluld 


Ranunculus  aaiaticua,  Fumaria  micrantha,  Siaym- 
brium  trtb,  Cleone  trineroia,  Anagyria  foetida, 
Cfwyaanihemian  coronaria,  Rliagadiolua  atellaha, 
Anagallia  arvenaia,  Conoolvuhta  aicvlua,  Onoama 
ayriaca,  Lithoapermum  tenuijhrum,  Hyoacyamus 
aureua,  Euphorbia  helioacopa.  Iris  cauoaaioa^ 
Morea  aiayrinchium,  Romulea  bmJbocodium  and 
grandiflora.  The  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zutcdrah 
contains  large  quantities  of  oleandera. 

43.  Of  the  Zoology  of  the  shores,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  nothing  is  known.  The  Ixrds  and 
animals  mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson  have 
been  already  named,  but  tlieir  accurate  identiticatioo 
must  await  the  visit  of  a  traveller  vei-sed  in  natuial 
history.  On  the  question  of  the  existence  of  life  in 
the  lake  itself,  the  writer  has  already  said  all  that 
oocure  to  him. 

44.  The  appearance  of  the  lake  does  not  fulfil  the 
idea  conveyed  by  its  popular  name.     **The  Dead 
Sea,'*  says  a  recent  ti-aveller,^  '*.did  not  strike  me 
with  that  sense  of  desolation  and  dreariness  which 
I  suppose  it  ought.     I  thought  it  a  pretty,  smiling 
lake — a  nice  ripple  on  its  surface."     Lord  Nugent 
{Lands  ^c,  ii.  ch.  5)   expresses  himself  in  similar 
tei-ms.     Schubert  came  to  it  from  the  Gulf  of 
Akabeh,  and  he  contrasts  tbe  "  deseii  look  "  of  that 
with  the  remarkable  beauties  of  this,  **  the  most 
glorious  spot  he  had  ever  seen  **  (Hitter,  557).   This 
was  the  view  from  its  noilhem  end.     The  same  of 
the  southern  porti(Mi.     "  I  expected  a  scene  of  un- 
equalled horror,"  says  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  117^,, 
**  instead  of  which  I  found  a  lake  calm  and  gUssy, 
blue  and  transparent,  with  an  unclouded  heav«i,  a 
smooth  beach,  and  surrounded  by  mouutaios  whose 
blue  tints  were  of  rai-e  beauty.  ...  it  bean  a  i^e- 
mai'kable  resemblance  to  Loch  Awe.** — '*  It  I'eminded 
me  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Nice"  (Paxton,in  Kitto, 
Phya,  Geogr.  383).    **  Nothing  of  gloom  and  deso- 
lation,*' says  another  traveller,  "...  even  the  shore 
was  richly  studded  with  bright"  yellow  flowers 
growing  to  the  edge  of  the  rippling  waters."    Of  the 
view  from  Masada,  Miss  Beaufort  (ii.  110)  tliiis 
speaks — *'  Some  one  says  thei-e   is  no  beauty  in 
it  .  .  .  but  this  view  is  beyond  all  others  for  the 
splendour  of  its  savage  and  yet  beautiful  wildness.*' 
Seetzen,  in  a  lengthened  and  unusually  enthusiastic 

Griffith ;  and  Dc  Saulcy's  by  the  Abbe  Michou,  who  abo 
himself  collected  the  bulk  of  the  spedmens. 

1  Rev.  W.  Lea  (1817).  who  has  kindly  allowed  the  writer 
the  use  of  his  MS.  Journal.  See  very  nearly  the  amc 
remarks  by  Dr.  Stewart  (7\ent  and  Khan), 

■>  l*rubabiy  Inula  aitJtmoidct, 
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T»aa^  (b.  364,  5)  extols  the  heattties  of  the  view 
limn  the  delta  at  the  month  of  the  Wady  Mqjib, 
atd  the  adTantages  of  that  situation  for  a  pei^ 
voLKi  reidoQce.  These  testimonies  might  be 
mnUiplM  at  pieasm«,  and  they  contrast  strangely 
^  tlie  stataneots  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  pil- 
crims  (m  whose  acooonts  the  ordinary  conceptions 
t'  the  hke  are  based),  and  even  those  of  some  modem 
'rmliers,"  of  the  perpetual  gloom  which   broods 

•  TVf  the  lake,  and  the  thick  vapoars  which  roll  fix>m 
Kt  vaUn  like  the  smoke  of  some  infernal  furnace, 
(tiiae  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  a  miasma 
vi  kb  has  dertroved  all  iife  within  its  reach. 

^,  The  troth  lies,  as  osoal,  somewhere  between 
tN>w  two  eztivmes.  On  the  one  hand  the  lake 
f^Tixnlj  is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly,  smoking,  gulf. 
I;  this  respect  it  does  not  at  all  fulfil  the  promise 
»^  t.<«  Dame.  The  name  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
'^i  solitude  of  the  mountain  tarns  of  Wales  or 
xotlxDil,  the  perpetual  twilight  and  undisturbed 
■s?rinf  decay  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  or  the 
r-^idn;  miaiqna  of  the  Putrid  Sea  of  the  Crimea. 
riQth  eu  never  be  aasociated  with  the  wonderful 
t<^jiitiw«  of  the  sun  of  Syria,  with  the  cheerful  re- 
s^i%Q  of  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake  at  some  periods 
«?  tise  day,  or  with  the  regular  alternation  of  the 
W'-aw  which  ruffle  its  sur&oe  at  others.  At  sunrise 
*^^  siasfi  tiie  scene  must  be  astonishingly  beau- 
'•  1.  Erery  one  who  has  been  in  the  West  of 
^<^t!aal  knows  what  extraordinaiy  pictures  are 
«^»n»M  seen  mirrored  in  the  sea-water  lochs 
•••n  ihfj  lie  unruffled  in  the  calm  of  early  mom- 
" '-r  of  ronset.  The  reflexions  from  the  bosom 
<^'  tW  I^  Sea  are  said  to  surpass  those,  as  far  as 
t'>>  biies  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  it,  when 

*  <n>  br  the  gorgeous  rising  and  setting  suns 
■  ^^u,  snrpa&s  in  brilliancy  and  ridmess  those 
'  tt*  hills  around  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Goyle. 

""^  Midi  aspect  may  be  seen — and  it  is  said  by 
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't<Dt  judges  to  be  no  exaggerated  representation 
-'•J  ''The  Scap^^t "  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  which 
*  I  \\t9  of  the  Moab  mountains  at  sunset,  painted 
•^  the  foot  of  Jebel  Usdum,  looking  across  the 

■'  T  ]»rt  of  the  Lagoon  .p  But  on  the  other  hand , 
-"^  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  illumination,  its  fre- 
est li«ujty  of  colouring,  the  fantastic  grandem*  of 
'"■  t^dNQjg;  mountains,  and  the  tranquil  charm 
'i?d  bv  the  reflexion  of  that  unequalled  sky  on 
'*  '^  I««  unequalled  mirror  of  the  surface — with 
^  tftpse  there  is  something  in  the  prevalent  sterility 
"^  the  dry,  burnt,  look  of  the  shores,  the  over- 
'"Vfriog;  heat,  the  occasional  smell  of  sulphur,  the 

'^  ^t  marsh  at  the  southern  end,  and  the 

'{«  cf  dead  driftwood  round  the  mai^n,  which 
r>T  go  iar  to  excuse  the  title  which  so  many  ages 

'   attached  to  the  lake,  and  which  we  may  be 

>  it  will  never  lose. 

*  is  f!7  tastance,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  qnoted  by 
^>4n}ai  (Aj>.  12»0),and  the  terrific  description  given  by 
.' .-•mns  (tt.  TS9,  ix.),  as  if  fnnn  Brocardns,  though  It  Is 

^  •  tie  Reeelved  Text  of  his  works  ( Amst  17  H  ) :  Sir  R. 
"Tfii^rAjt.  1S06) :  Scfawan (a.d.  1846).  It is»  however, 
"-T'^^  horn  free  the  best  of  the  old  travellers  are  from 
•^  £t>jes.  The  deacrtpUons  of  the  Bourdeanx  Pilgrim,  of 
^f^ht,  MaoDdevlUe.  Thietmar,  Douhdan.  Maundrell. 
'^m  IltUe  exaggeration  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  water 
'^^  * Ui npiWon  to  lifa,  are  sober,  and,  as  far  as  they  go, 
"7i:e.  It  k  to  be  lamented  that  the  popular  roncepUon 
ar  iike  w«  not  fbonded  on  these  accounts,  instead  of 

'  '"^^lita^aieriptkna  of  others  at  secondhand. 

'  i*^  b  Dot  gjoom  hot  deaolatioD  that  is  its  prevail- 
•'<  badoiidc,*'  Ja  the  remark  of  Prof.  Stanley,  In  his 

^»K  (iiptCT.  oo  the  lake  hi  Sinai  and  FaluUw 


46.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  condition 
or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  biblical  times  was  mate- 
rially different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Other 
parts  of  Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  and 
appearance  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood 
which  once  covered  them,  but  there  ara  no  traces 
either  of  the  ancient  existence  of  wood  in  the  neigh* 
bom  hood  of  the  lake,  or  of  anything  which  would 
account  for  its  destruction  supposing  it  to  have 
existed.  A  few  spots,  such  as  Ain  Jidy,  the  mouth 
of  the  Wady  Zuwtirah,  and  tiiat  of  the  Wady  ed 
Dra^ay  were  more  cultivated,  and  consequently  more 
populous,  than  they  are  under  the  discouraging  in- 
fluences of  Mohammedanism.  But  such  attempts 
must  always  have  been  partial,  couflned  to  the  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  fresh  springs  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  directly  irri- 
gation was  neglected.  In  &ct  the  climate  of  the 
shores  of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  trying  to  allow 
of  any  considerable  amount  of  civilized  occupation 
being  conducted  there.  Nothing  w^ill  gi'ow  without 
irrigation,  and  artificial  inigation  is  too  laborious 
for  such  a  situation.  The  plain  of  Jericho  we  know 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  but  the  plain  of  Jeii- 
cho  is  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  'spring  of 
Ain  Jidy,  some  600  feet  above  the  Ghor  el-Lisdn, 
the  Ghor  es  Safieh,  or  other  cultivable  portions  ot 
the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  course,  as  fai*  as 
the  ca|)abilities  of  the  gi'ound  are  concerned,  pro- 
vided there  is  plenty  of  water,  the  hotter  the 
climate  the  better,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  if  some  system  of  irrigation  could  be  cairied  out 
and  maintained,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  still  more 
the  shoi-es  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  and 
the  southern  plain),  might  be  the  most  productive 
spots  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  ]x>ssib]e,  and  the 
diflliculty  of  communication  with  the  external  world 
would  alone  be  (as  it  must  always  have  boon)  a 
serious  bar  to  any  gi'eat  agricultural  ctlbrts  in  this 
district. 

When  Machaerus  and  Callinhoe  were  inhabited 
(if  indeed  the  foimer  was  ever  more  than  a  fortress, 
and  the  latter  a  bathing  establishment  oc(»sionally 
resorted  to),  and  when  the  plain  of  Jericho  was 
occupied  with  the  crowded  population  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  its  bal&aro-gaidens,  vineyards, 
sugar-plantjitions,  and  palm-groves,  there  may  have 
been  a  little  more  life  on  the  shores.  But  this  can 
never  have  material Iv  affected  the  hike.  The  track 
along  the  western  shore  and  over  Ain  Jidy  was  then, 
as  now,  used  for  secret  marauding  expeditions,  not  for 
peaceable  or  commercial  traffic.  What  transport 
there  may  have  been  between  Idumaea  and  Jericho 
came  by  some  other  channel.  A  doubtful  passage 
in  4  Joseph  us,  and  a  reference  by  Edrisi  (Ed.  Jau- 
bert,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  700)  to  an  occasional  ven- 
ture by  the  people  of  "  Zara  and  Dara  **  in  the  12th 

(chap.  vil.).  ••  So  mournful  a  landscape,  for  one  having 
real  beauty.  I  had  never  seen  "  (Miss  Martineau,  £aaam 
Life,  Pt.  III.  ch.  4). 

p  The  remarks  in  the  text  refer  to  the  mountains  which 
form  the  background  to  this  remarkable  painting.  The 
title  of  the  picture  and  the  accidents  of  the  foreground 
give  the  key  to  the  sentiment  which  It  conveys,  whidi  is 
certainly  that  of  loneliness  and  death.  But  the  mountains 
would  form  an  appropriate  background  to  a  scene  of  a 
very  diflTerent  description. 

4  Quoted  by  Relond  {Pal  252)  as  *'  liber  v.  de  bell, 
cap.  3."  But  this— if  it  can  be  verified,  which  the  writer 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing— only  shows  that  thf; 
Romans  on  one  occasion,  sooner  than  let  their  fugitives 
escape  them,  got  some  boats  over  and  put  them  on  the 
lake.    It  does  not  Indicate  any  continued  navigation. 
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oentuiy,  are  all  the  alluBioos  known  fo  exist  to 
the  navigation  of  the  lake,  until  Englishmen  and 
Ameincans '  launched  their  boat*  on  it  within  the 
last  twenty  yean  for  purposes  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation. The  temptation  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
environs  must  always  have  been  to  ascend  to  the 
fresher  air  of  the  heights,  rather  than  descend  to 
the  sultiy  climate  of  the  shores. 

47.  The  connexion  between  this  singular  lake  and 
the  Biblionl  history  is  veiy  slight.     In  the  topogra- 
phical records  of  the  Pentateuch  and  *the  Book  of 
Joshua,  it  forms  one  among  the  huidmarks  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  V  the 
inferior  divisibns  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  and  atten- 
tion has  been  already  drawn  to  the  minute  accuracy 
with  which,  aooording  to  the  fiiequent  custom  of 
theie  remarkable  recoil,  one  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  lake  is  singled  out  for  mention.     As  a  land- 
mark it  is  once  named  ui  what  appears  to  be  a 
quotation  from  a  lost  work  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  K.  xiv.  '25),  itself  apparently  a  reminisoence  of 
the  old  Mosaic   statement  (Num.  xxxiv.  8,  12). 
Besides  this  the  name  occurs  once  or  twice  in  the 
imagery  of  the  Prophets.*     In  the  New  Testament 
thei'e  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  it.     There  is,  how- 
ever, one  passage  in  which  the  *'  Salt  Sea"  is  men- 
tioned in  a  diffeient  manner  to  any  of  those  already 
quoted,  viz.,  as  having  been  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3).    The  narmtive  in 
which  this  occurs  is  now  geneinilly  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  venerable  docu- 
ments,  from  which  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  compiled.    But  a  careful  examination 
shows  that  it  contains  a  number  of  explanatory 
statements  which  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  have  come  from  the  pen  of  its  original 
author.     The  sentences,  •*  Bela  which «  is  Zoay  ** 
(2  and  8)  ;  **  En-Mishpat  which  is  Kadesh'*  (7)  ; 
"  the  Valley  of  Shaveh  which  is  the  King's  Valley  " 
(17)  ;  and  the  one  in  questioo,  "  the  Vale  of  Siddim 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea  **  (3),  ai-e  evidently  explana- 
tions added  by  a  later  hand  at  a  time  when  the 
ancient  names  had  become  obsolete.    These  remarks 
(or,  as  they  may  be  termed,  **  annotations")  stand 
on  a  perfectly  different  footing  to  the  woi*ds  of  the 
original  record  which  they  are  intended  to  elucidate, 
and  whose  antiquity  they  enhance.     It  bears  every 
mark  of  being  contemporary  with  the  events  it  nar- 
rates.    They  mei-ely  embody  the  opinion  of  a  later 
person,  and  must  stand  or  fiUl  by  their  own  merits. 
48.  Now  the  evidence  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
Upper  and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  for  a  period 
Very  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.    In  the 
lower  poi-tion — ^the  lagoon  and  the  plain  below  it — 
if  any  change  has  occurred,  it  appeal's  to  have  been 
rather  one  of  reclamation  than  of  submersion— the 
gittdual  silting  up  of  the  district  by  the  torrents 
which  discharge  their  contents  into  it  (see  §23). 


'  Gosllgsn  in  1836,  Moore  and  Beek  in  1837.  Symoods 
in  1841,  Molyneux  in  1847.  Lynch  in  1848. 

■  See  tbe  quotations  at  the  he«d  or  the  article. 

t  One  of  these  (Es.  xlvii.)  is  remarkable  Tor  the  manner 
in  which  the  characterUtics  of  the  lake  and  its  environs — 
the  dry  rsvines  of  the  westeru  mountains ;  the  noxious 
waters ;  the  want  of  fish  ;  the  southern  lagoon  —  are 
brought  out.   See  Prof.  Stanley's  notice  (.V.  A  F,  294). 

•  IJ^'VK^n  yv2I :  such  Is  the  fonnuU  adopted  In  each 

of  the  Instances  qnoted.  It  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  the 

Iffecisely  parallel  case,  "Hazazon-Tamar,  which  is  Engedi " 

'">  Chr.  XX.  2).    In  other  cases,  where  the  remark  seems 

''lave  proceeded  fhnn  the  original  writer,  another  form 
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We  have  seen  that,  owing  to  the  geftUe  dope  of  the 
plain,  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  lake 
would  affect  this  portion  very  materially ;  and  it  is 
quite  allowable  to  believe  that  a  few  wet  winters  fol- 
lowed by  cold  summers,  would  raise  the  levd  of  the 
lake  sufficiently  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  district  south 
of  the  h^oon  under  water,  and  convert  it  for  the  time 
into  a  part  of  the  <<  Salt  Sea."  A  rise  of  20  feet  be- 
yond the  ordinary  higrh-water  point  would  probably 
do  this,  and  it  would  take  some  years  to  brin^  things 
back  to  their  former  condition.  Such  an  exoeptMml 
state  of  things  the  writer  of  the  words  in  Gen.  xiv.  3 
may  have  witnessed  and  placed  on  record. 

49.  This  is  merely  stated  as  a  poesibie  expUnatioo ; 
and  it  assumes  the  Vale  of  Siddim  to  have  been  the 
plain  at  the  ^uth  end  of  the  hike,  for  which  thne 
is  no  evidence.  But  it  seems  to  the  writer  more 
natural  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  note  oo 
a  document  which  even  in  his  time  was  probaUy 
of  great  antiquity,  believed  that  the  present  kke 
covered  a  district  which  in  historic  times  had  been 
permanently  habitable  dry  land.  Suck  was  the  im- 
plicit  belief  of  the  whole  modem  world — ^with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  *  Reland^till  within  less  than 
half  a  century.  F>en  so  lately  m  1830  the  for^ 
mation  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  described  by  a  divine 
of  our  Church,  remarliable  alike  for  learaii^  sad 
disoernment,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  Valley  of  tlie  Jordan,  in  which  the  dtiei 
of  Sodom,  Oomorrah,  Adma,  and  Taeboim,  were 
situated,  was  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  river  Uien  flowed  in  a  deep 
and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a  reguUr  deieent, 
and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern  gnlf  of  tlie 
Red  Sea.  The  cities  stood  on  a  soil  broken  sod 
undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and  sulphur. 
These  inflammable  substances  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning caused  a  terrible  convidsion ;  the  water* 
courses — both  the  river  and  the  canals  by  whidi  tbe 
land  was  extensively  irrigated<->-bunt'*their  banb; 
the  cities,-  the  walls  of  which  were  pei^ps  built 
from  the  combustible  materials  of  the  soil,  were 
entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery  inundation,  and 
the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  compared  to  Pa- 
radise and  the  well-watered  cornfields  of  tbe  Nileii 
became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake"  (Milman,  Hiat.tf 
the  JeurSf  2nd  ed.  i.  15). 

In  similar  language  does  the  usually  cautions  Dr. 
Robinson  express  himself,  writing  on  the  spot,  before 
the  i«Bearches  of  his  countrymen  had  revealed  the 
depth  and  nature  of  the  chasm,  and  the  oonsequeot 
remote  date  of  the  foimation  of  the  lake : — **  iShat- 
tered  mountains  and  the  deep  chasms  of  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of 
his  vengeance  upon  the  guiltv  inhabitanta  of  the 
plain  '*  {Bib.  Res,  i.  525)." 

Now  if  these  explanations— eo  entirely  gnnxnd- 
less,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  identity  of  tbe 
Vale  of  Siddim  with  the  PUin  of  Jordan,  and  the 


Is  nsed~lC^--as  tn  **  el  Psran.  which  Is  by  the  WUder- 
ness"  (6).  '«■  Hobah.  which  is  on  tbe  left  hand  of  Dt- 
maseus"  (16). 

*  See  his  chapter  De  Iocm  AtpkaUUe  hi  /YOosiMm,  lib. 
1.  cap.  xxxvlli.— truly  admirable,  consldettng  tbe  t/otaHj 
materials  at  his  disposal.  He  seems  to  have  been  (be 
first  to  disprove  the  Idea  that  the  dties  of  tbe  plain  wefe 
submerged. 

«  Even  Lieut.  Lynch  can  panse  between  tbe  ctfti  of 
the  lead  to  apostrophise  the  **  unhallowed  sea  ...  tbe 
record  of  God's  wrath.'*  or  to  notice  the  ■'eepaldinl 
light "  cast  around  by  the  phoq>horenae,  Acl,  te.  (A'onr. 
284, 288,  280). 
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ahaenm  of  tke  dttesy  find  no  warrant  whatever 
iB  Seriptare— are  promulgated  by  persons  of  ]eaiii> 
ic^  and  cipermioe  in  the  19th  century  after  Christ, 
Rrdr  it  Med  octasion  no  surprise  to  iind  a  similar 
riev  pot  ferward  at  a  time  when  the  contiudic> 
tioos  inviolTed  io  the  statement  that  the  Salt  Sea 
had  am  ben  the  Yale  of  Siddim  oould  not  have 
f^vaotted  tfaconelves  to  the  ancient  commentator 
Ti»  tAkd  that  explanatory  note  to  the  original  re- 
o«d  of  Gen.  xiv.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
•T^fipoked  that  the  passage  in  question  is  the  only 
«« in  the  whole  BiWe— Old  Testament,  Apocrypha, 
«*  >>v  Testament — to  countenance  the  notion  that 
l^dtiesofthe  plain  were  submei'ged;  a  notion  which 
tb^  pieMat  writer  has  endeavoui^  elsewhere  *  to 
i^  (kw  not  date  earlier  than  the  Christian  era. 

».K  The  writer  has  there  also  attempteil  to 
proTf  that  the  belief  which  prompted  the  stete- 
=wt*  just  quoted  from  modem  writers,  viz.  that 
t^  Ikad  Sea  was  formed  by  the  catastrophe  which 
wTlhrew  the  "Cities  of  the  PUin"— is  a  mere 
i>*aa)ption.  It  is  not  only  unsupported  by  Scripture, 
I  it  .5  'lirectly  m  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of  the 
r^ad  itself.  Of  the  situation  of  those  cities  we  only 
Ar.svtbat,  being  in  the  *'  Plain  of  the  Jordan,"  they 
T:  &>t  hare  been  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  Of  the  cata> 
!t."4ihe  which  destroyed  them,  we  only  know  that  it 

*  i-^bed  as  a  shower  of  ignited  sulphur  descending 
'.  ni  *y  skies.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  we  shall 
•■  Mi'e  in  pladng  it  within  the  limit  of  2000  years 
\»i  :e  Christ.  Now,  how  the  chasm  in  which  the 
^rian  and  its  lakes  were  contained  was  produced 
<  .*.  *A  the  limestone  block  which  forms  the  main 
'«iT  of  Syria,  we  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  in- 
WtbM  to  know.  It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  a 
''•i  ^  fisgarer  of  dislocation,  or  of  gradual  ■  erosion, 
■'  4*  s  oomfaination  of  both.  But  there  can  be  no 
^^U  that,  however  the  operation  was  performed, 
B  Vis  of  far  older  date  than  the  time  of  Abraham, 
■'  :ar  other  historic*  event.  And  not  only  this,  but 
^  i«tailsof  the  geology,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present 
^irrn  them,  all  point  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
'-*  popalar  hypothesis.  Tliat  hypothesis  is  to  the 
'^•"1  that  the  valley  was  oooe  diy,  and  at  a  certain 
-•*w  period  waa  covered  with  water  and  con- 

*  Coder  tbe  heads  of  Sodov,  Sinnnf .  Zoar. 

'  "Kv  the  remarks  of  Sir  R.  Marcblson  before  tbe  B 
^>ct3tiaa  (in  AthenOfewm,  29  Sept  1849). 
'  I'->i>  is  tbe  opiniuD  of  Dr.  Anderson. 

*  I^-  Andecson  Is  oompellcd  to  infer  (hun  tbe  features  of 
■^^Min  ibore  that  the  Gbor  existed  "before  the  terUary 
*<*    'K4 ;  tad  see  hb  Interesting  remarks  on  190,  2). 

'  Tk»  Report  to  the  only  document  which  purports  to 

'^  a  fidestSfic  account  of  the  geology  of  tbe  I>ead  Sea. 

'*'  athor  was  formerly  Professor  at  Columbia  College. 

^    U  krmB  a  part  of  his  Geological  Reconnaitmnoe  of 

*•  portioiu  of  the  Holy  Lund  which  were  visited  by 

'  Xm^iaa  Expedition.    The  writer  is  not  qualified  to 

^  j3%iBait  on  its  sdenti&c  merits,  but  he  can  speak 

-3  fetesk  and  clearness,  and  to  the  modesty  with 

*  -rU  ^  mathor  submits  his  conclusions,  and  which 
"  K^w«  very  CfT«mbly  with  the  loose  bombast  In  which 

>-ii#ff/theEzped{tion  la  too  prone  to  indulge.  Its 
'■*'*B«»  woatd  be  greatly  Increased  by  the  addition  of 
"^^a.  itowtiut  the  order  of  snccedsioo  of  the  strata,  and 
^cna  of  aumc  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena. 
^1  iBPtinoe  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  these  ex- 
•-'weo*  tre  vsed  is  fonod  in  Lynch's  Ifarrative  (283), 
""''^  W  cfaaneterises  as  "scathed  by  fire  "  a  rock  near 
'*'  *<^  sf  the  Kidion,  which  in  the  same  sentence  he 
y^'"*  *is  te  rapid  progress  of  disintegration,  with  a 
'  ^fN  tdU  of  half  Its  own  height "  at  its  base  formed 
*?  te  Abm  «f  Ito  daily  decay. 

T.^n  ia  a  iflghi  ccare^wndance,  though  probably  but 
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verted  into  a  lake.  The  evidence  of  the  spot  goes 
to  show  that  the  very  revei^c  was  tlie  case ;  the 
plateaus  and  terraces  ti-aceable  round  its  sides,  the 
aqueous  deposite  of  the  peninsula  and  the  western 
and  southern  shores,  saturated  with  the  salts  of  their 
ancient  immersion,  speak  of  a  depth  at  one  time 
far  greater  than  it  is  at  pi^esent^  and  of  a  gradual 
subsidence,  until  the  present  level  (the  balance,  as 
already  ciplained,  between  supply  and  evaporation) 
was  reached. 

Beyond  these  and  similar  tokens  of  the  action  of 
water,  there  ara  no  marks  of  any  geological  action 
nearly  so  recent  as  the  date  of  Abi^am.  Inexpe- 
rienced and  enthusiastic  travellers  have  repoiied 
craters,  lava,  pumice,  scoriae,  as  marks  of  modem 
volcanic  action,  at  every  step.  But  these  things  are 
not  so  easily  i^ecogntzed  by  inexperienced  observers, 
nor,  if  seen,  is  the  deduction  from  them  so  obvious. 
The  veiT  few  competent  geologists  who  have 
visited  the  spot — both  those  who  have  published 
their  observations  (as  Dr.  Andei'son,  geologist  to 
the  American  i*  expedition),  and  tliose  who  have 
not,  concur  in  stating  that  no  ceilain  indications 
exist  in  or  about  the  lake,  of  volcanic  action 
within  the  historical  or  human  period,  no  volcanic 
craters,  and  no  coulees  of  lava  timcenble  to  any 
vent.  The  igneous  rocks  described  as  lava  are  more 
probably  basalt  of  great  antiquity ;  the  bitumen  of 
the  lake  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  volcanic 
action.  The  scorched,  calcined  look  of  the  rocks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  which  so  many 
travellers  have  ^spoken  as  an  evident  token  of 
the  conflagration  of  the  cities,  is  due  to  natui-al 
causes — ^^to  the  gradual  action  of  the  atmosphera  on 
the  constituents  of  the  stone. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomoii'ah  may 
have  been  by  volcanic  action,  but  it  may  be  safely 
as8ei*ted  that  no  traces  of  it  have  yet  been  disco- 
vered, and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  have  had 
no  connexion  with  that  fai*  vaster  and  far  mora 
ancient  event  which  opened  the  gi'eat  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  subsequent 
time  cut  it  off  from  communication  with  the  Ited 
Sea  by  forcing  up  between  them  the  ti*act  'of  the 
Wad!/  Arabah.^  [G.] 

a  superficial  one,  between  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  apex  of  tbe 
Oulf  of  Akabeh  and  the  Bitter  I^akes  at  the  apex  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.  Each  was  probably  at  one  time  a  portion  of 
the  sea,  and  each  iuis  been  cut  off  by  some  cbunge  in  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  and  left  to  concentrate  its  waters  at  a 
distance  from  the  parent  branch  of  the  ocean.  The  chan^ 
in  the  latter  case  was  probably  far  more  recent  than  In  the 
former,  and  may  even  have  occurred  since  the  Exodus. 

Tbe  parallel  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Dead  Sea  has 
been  already  spoken  of.  If  by  some  geological  change 
the  strait  of  the  Bospborus  should  ever  be  closed;  and  the 
outlet  thus  stopped,  the  parallel  would  in  some  ret«pecta 
be  very  close — the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper  would  cor- 
respond to  the  Jordan  and  tbe  Zurka :  the  Sea  of  Azov' 
with  tbe  Sivash  would  answer  to  the  Lagoon  and  the 
ScUtkah—tht  river  Don  to  theWody  el  Jeib.  The  process 
of  aciyustment  between  supply  and  evaporation  would  at 
once  commence,  and  from  the  day  the  straits  were  closed 
the  saltness  of  the  water  would  begin  to  con<»nlrate.  If 
further,  the  evaporation  ahonld  be  greater  than  the  present 
supply,  the  water  would  sink  and  sink  until  the  great 
Euxine  became  a  little  lake  in  a  deep  hollow  far  below 
the  level  of  tbe  Mediterranean ;  and  the  parallel  would 
then  be  complete. 

The  likeness  between  the  Jordan  with  Its  lakes  and  the 
river  of  Utah  has  been  so  often  alluded  to,  that  It  need 
not  be  more  than  mentioned  here.  See  -Dr.  Buist  In 
Edin.  N.  PkO,  Journal,  April  1855 ;  Burton's  City  qf  the 
SainU,  394. 
•  4  G  2 
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SEAL.*  The  impoiiance  attached  to  seals  in 
the  East  is  bo  great  that  without  one  no  document 
is  regai-ded  as  aathentic  (Layaixl,  Nm.  ^  Bc^.  p. 
608 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  t.  454).  The  use  of  some 
method  of  bealing  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  remote 
imtiquity.  Among  such  methods  used  in  Egypt 
at  a  Tery  early  peiiod  weie  engraved  stones,  pierced 
through  their  length  and  hung  by  a  string  or 
chain  from  the  aim  or  neck,  or  set  in  lings  for 
the  linger.  The  most  ancient  foi-m  used  for  this 
purpose  was  the  scaraboeus,  formed  of  precious 
or  common  stone,  or  even  of  blue  potteiy  or 
porcelain,  on  the  flat  side  of  which  the  inscription 
or  device  was  engraved.  Cylinders  of  stone  or 
potteiy  bearing  dences  wei-e  also  used  as  signets. 
One  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bears  the  date  of 
Osittasen  I.,  or  between  2000  and  3000  BC. 
Be>ides  finger- rings,  the  Egyptians,  and  also  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  made  use  of  cylinder 
of  precious  stone  or  teiTa-cotta,  which  were  pro- 
bably set  in  a  frame  and  rolled  over  the  document 
whidi  was  to  be  sealed.  The  document,  especially 
ainoiig  the  two  latter  nations,  was  itself  of\en  made 
of  baked  clay,  sealed  while  it  was  wet  and  buint 
afterwards.  But  in  many  cases  the  seal  consisted 
of  a  lump  of  clay,  impresbeii  with  the  seal  and 
attached  to  the  document,  whether  of  papyrus  or 
other  material,  by  strings.  These  clay  lumps  often 
bear  the  impi'ess  of  the  finger,  and  also  the  remains 
of  the  strings  by  which  they  had  been  fastened. 
One  such  found  at  Nimroud  was  the  seal  of  Sabaco 
king  of  Egypt,  B.C.  711,  and  another  is  believed 
by  Mr.  Layard  to  have  been  the  seal  of  Sennacherib, 
of  nearly  the  same  date  (Biixh,  ffist.  of  Pottery, 
i.  101,  118;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  341,  364; 
Layai*d,  Nin.  ^  Bab,  154-160).  In  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  doors  of  tombs  or  other  places 
intended  to  be  closed  were  sealed  with  lumps  of 
clay.  The  custom  prevalent  among  the  Ba- 
bylonians of  caiTying  seals  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  i.  195,  who  also  notices  the  seals  on 
tombs,  ii.  121;  Wilkinson,  i.  15,  ii.  364;  Matt, 
xxvii.  66 ;  Dan.  vi.  17.  The  use  of  clay  in  sealing 
is  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Job  xxxviii.  14,  and  the 
signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equip- 
ment in  the  case  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18),  who 
probably,  like  many  modem  Arabs,  wore  it  sus- 
pended by  a  string^  from  his  neck  or  arm.  (See 
Cant.  ^-iii.  6;  Ges.  pp.  538,  1140;  Hobinson,  i. 
.36 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  VAr.  p.  90  ;  Chaitiin,  L  o. 
Oleaiius,  Tran,  p.  317 ;  Knobel  on  Gen.  xxxviii.  in 
Exey,  Iidb»)  The  ring  or  the  seal  as  an  emblem 
of  authority  both  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  and  else- 
where, is  moitifHied  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  with 
Joseph,  Geo.  xli.  42 ;  of  Ahab,  1  K.  xxi.  8 ;  of 
Ahasuerus,  Esth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii.  2;  of  Darius, 
E^.  /.  c,  alio  1  Mace.  vi.  15;  Joseph.  Ant,  xx. 
2,  §2  ;  Her.  iil.  128 ;  Cuitius,  iii.  6,  7,  x.  5,  4  ; 
Sandys,  Drav,  p.  62;  Chardin,  ii.  291,  v.  451, 
462 ;  and  as  an  evklence  of  a  covenant  in  Jer. 
xxxii.  10,  54;  Keh.  ix.  38,  x.  1;  Hag.  ii.  23. 
Its  general  importance  is  denoted  by  Uie  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word.  Rev.  v.  1,  ix.  4.  Rings 
with  seals  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  Skabb. 
vi.  3,  and  earth  or  day  *  as  used  for  seals  of  bags, 

■  1.  Dnin  (Arab,  ^^jl^;  o^pnffk,  avotr^fiiyuntAi 

armuUa  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26).  ntDJin/. ;  dMn^Aiw ;  an- 
mduii  ftaia  DJin,  ''close"  or  **6ea)."  Ch.  DJin  * 
o^payt^ofiot ;  tignwm  imprimere.  tignare. 


SEBA 

viii.  5.  Seals  of  four  sorU  used  in  the  Temple,  a< 
well  as  special  guardians  of  them,  are  mentioned  in 
ShekaL  v.  1 . 

Among  modem  Orioitals  the  rise  and  pboe 
of  the  Bttl  vary  according  to  the  importance  both 
of  the  sender  of  a  letter  and  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  sent.  In  sealing,  the  seal  itself,  not 
the  paper,  is  aneared  with  the  sealing-sabstance. 
Thus  illiterate  persons  sometimes  use  the  object 
nearest  at  hand — ^their  own  finger,  or  a  stick 
notched  tor  the  purpose — and,  daubing  it  with 
ink,  smear  the  paper  therawith  (Cbaitlin,  v.  4^, 
ix.  347 ;  Arvieux,  7Va».  p.  161 ;  Rauwolff,  Trnt. 
in  Ray,  ii.  61;  Niebuhr,  /.  c. ;  Robinson,  i.  p.  36). 
Engraved  signets  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 
in  early  times,  as  is  evident  in  the  description  ot 
the  high-priest's  breastplate,  Ex.  xxriii.  II,  36, 
xxxix.  6,  and  the  work  of  the  engi-aver  as  a  distinct 
occupation  is  mentioned  in  Eoislus.  xxxviii.  27. 
[Clay.  i.  337.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

S£'BA(K3D:  2ai3<£,  So^vi;:  Saba:  gent.  a. 
pi.  D^fiC^D  :  ^afiatlfi,  ZaficitlfA :  Sabaim :  A.  V. 
incorrectly  rendered  Sabeans,  a  name  there  given 
with  mora  probability  to  the  D^K!lC^,  Jod  iii.  8 

[Heb.  text,  iv.  8] ;  and  to  Sheba,  used  for  the  people. 
Job  i.  15 ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  the 
original  orthography  been  followed  in  both  cases  by 
such  renderings  as  **  people  of  Seba,"  "  people  of 
Sheba,**  where  the  gent,  nouns  occur).  Seba  heads 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush.  If  Seba  be  of  Hebrew, 
or  cognate,  origin,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  roc* 
K3D. "  he  or  it  drank,  drank  to  excess,**  which  woold 

T   T 

not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation  seated,  as  we  shall 
see  wns  that  of  Seba,  in  a  well- watei-ed  country ; 
but  the  comparison  of  two  other  similar  names  of 
Cushites,  Sabtah  (nniD)  and  Sabtechah  (KSrQD ., 
does  not  favour  this  supposition,  as  they  were  pio' 
bably  seated  in  Arabia,  like  the  Cushite  Sheba 
(&<3IS^),  which  is  not  remote  from  Seba  (KHD),  the 
two  letters  being  not  unfrequently  interchange. 
Gesenins  has  suggested  the  Ethiopic  (^'OAt 
sdhSay,  **  a  man,"  as  the  origin  of  both  Seba  and 
Sheba,  but  this  seems  unlikely.  The  ancieLt 
Egyptian  names  of  nations  or  tribes,  possibly  coTUi> 
tries,  of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
of  Nigritian  race,  SAHABA,  SABARA  (Bnigsch, 
Geogr,  Imchr,  ii.  p.  9,  tav.  xii.  K.  1.),  are  moie  to 
the  point;  and  it  is  needless  to  cite  later  geogn4thical 
names  of  cities,  though  that  of  one  of  the  upper  cou- 
fiuents  of  the  Nile,  Astasobas,  compared  with  Asta- 
boras,  and  Astapus,  seems  worthy  of  notice,  as  pei- 
haps  indicating  the  name  of  a  nation.  The  profier 
names  of  the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethi- 
opian xxvth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  SHEBEK  (KID. 
and  SHEBETEK,  may  also  be  compared.  Gesenins 
was  led,  by  an  error  of  the  Egyptologists,  to  om- 
nect  Sevechus,  a  Greek  transcription  of  SHEBETEK, 
with  SABK  or  SBAK,  the  crocodile-headed  divinity 
of  Ombos  {Lex,  s.  v.  KID). 

The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems  to  indicate  tb 
position  of  the  Cushite  nation  or  country  S>Ia. 

2.  Ring,  or  signet-ring,  1^30* 

3.  Kpty,  Gh. ;  &ucTvAiOf ;  aiifi«i2«r. 

T  * 

b  ^*nB  ;  Sp^uncoc ;  anna/a;  A.  V.  '•braoelef 
•  HDIK  (see  Gea.  p.  27). 
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Mnrod,  irho  is  nMntioiwd  at  the  doee  of  the  list, 
n.l«i  at  fint  in  Babylonia,  and  appanently  afler- 
virdi  in  Aa^ia:  of  the  names  enumei-ated  be- 
iwf^n  Seba  and  Nimrod,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
M  rs»  bdoDg  to  Anbia.  We  thus  may  conjecture  a 
run  of  Coshite  eettleroents,  one  extremity  of  which 
is  tii  be  placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged 
i'tr  rLougfa  ID  aocoidanoe  with  the  mention  of  the 
Af.ieao  Cttsh,  in  Ethiopia.  The  moi^e  exact  position 
u  ^^  Till  be  later  discussed. 

Bciidcs  the  meotioa  of  Seba  hi  the  li&t  of  the 
«3  of  Cnsh  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  there  ai-e 
m  three,  or,  as  some  bold,  four,  notices  of  the 
otka.     In  PsaJm  Ixxii.,  whidi  has  evidently  a 
i>t  refereooe  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Seba  is  thus 
^•-'ken  of  among  the  distant  nations  which  should  do 
L  'C'Kir  to  the  king : — **  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and 
ii  thf  iala  shall  bring  presents :  the  kings  of  Sheba 
2id  >eh8  shall  offer  gitls  "  (10).     This  mention  of 
^^ba  aod  Seba  together  is  to  be  compai-ed  with 
tk  <j«rarreQoe  of  a  ^^heba  among  the  descendants  of 
Cc3^  (Goi.  X.  7),  and  its  fulHiment  is  found  in  the 
q&«Q  of  Sheba's  coming  to  Solomon.     There  can 
bt  little  doubt  that  the  Arabian  kingdom  of  Sheba 
vi»  Cishite  as  well  as  Joktaoite ;  and  this  occur* 
:*Oie  cf  Sheba  and  Seba  together  certainly  lends 
-"w  support  to  th»  riew.     On  the  other  hand, 
-  -  ^-ODection  of  Seba  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom  is 
•-•jortant  in  reference  to  the  race  of  its  people, 
*\'Xh,  or  at  least  the  ruling  class,  was,  no  doubt, 
KC  Xignritian.    In  Isaiah  xliii.,  Seba  is  spoken  of 
*idi  Egypt,  and  more   particularly  with  Cush, 
rfAitotly  with   some   reference  to  the   Exodus, 
•■^iT  we  read:  *•  I  gare  Egypt  [for]  thy  ransom, 
'--VI  val  Seba  for  thee  **  (3).    Here,  to  render  Cush 
•»  Lthiopia,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  perhaps  to  miss  the 
'  ■*  (f  the  passage,  which  does  not  allow  us  to 
'-  '^.  thoQgh  it  is  by  no  means  irop<M»sible,  that 
'  ''^- ss  a  geographical  designation,  includes  Seba, 
•>  -•  wooMdo  if  here  meaning  Ethiopia.     Later  in 
*  •»  r«.4;  there  is  a  pasmge  parallel  in  its  indica- 
■  ""* :  **  The  labour  of  i^^ypt,  and  merchandize  of 
'  iJt,  and  of  the  people  of  Seba,  men  of  statuw, 
^1  nme  orer  onto  thee,  and  they  ^all  be  thine" 
♦7.  U).     Here  there  is  the  same  mention  to- 
«<W  of  the  three  nations,  and   the  same  special 
»^c4ioo  of  Cush  and  Seba.     The  gieat  stature 
]>»t  bi^uty  of  the    Ethiopians   is  mentioned   by 
«>r.ilaua,  who  speaks  of  them  as  by  report  the 
^  ^t  aod  handsomest  men  in  the  world  (iii.  20 ; 

^P-IU);  and  in  the  present  day  some  of  the 
-'  W  <^  the  dark  races  of  a  type  intermediate  be- 
*»-'ii  tie  Nigritians  and  the  Egyptians,  as  well 
^  ^  Cauasian  Abys»inians,  are  remarkable  for 
-• '  fine  torm,  aod  certain  of  the  fonner  for  their 
'/■t.  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Exekiel,  in  a 
'■^ait  pasB^ :  "  and  with  men  of  tiie  multi- 
t  ic  of  Adam  [were]  brought  diiinkards  [D^XHD 
•"  U«  Keri  reads  D^Nip,  «  people  of  Seba^] 
'  :ati!e  wildemes^  which  put  bracelets  upon  their 

>  X,  and  beautiful  crowns  upon  their  heads  "  ■ 
'*f ..  42).    The  first  clause  would  seem  to  favour 

>  Vila  that  a  nation  is  meant,  but  the  reading  of 
'^«  tat  is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  the 
^'*  «  of  the  "  drunkards."  Nor  is  it  clear  why 
L^l-^  of  Seba  should  come  from  the  wilderness. 

'  '"*  tiv»g«i  we  have  examined  thus  seem  to  show 
'  *«  ooiit  the  last)  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of 

*  Hk  retdins  of  tbe  A.  V.  tn  the  text  Is,  -  with  the  men 
^ ^owBofi  sort,"  iind  In  the  margin,  *  with  the  men 
<^a«lutti(feorineii." 
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Africa,  bordering  on  or  included  in  Cosh,  and  in 
Solomon*s  time  independent  and  of  political  import- 
ance. We  are  thus  able  to  conjecture  the  posi^ 
tion  of  Seba.  No  ancient  Ethiopian  kingdom  of 
importance  could  have  excluded  the  island  ot  Merog, 
and  therefore  this  one  of  Solomon's  time  may  be 
identified  with  that  which  must  have  arisen  in 
the  period  of  weakness  and  division  of  Egypt  that 
followed  the  Empire,  and  have  laid  the  basis  of 
that  power  that  made  SHEBEK,  or  Sabaco,  able  to 
conquer  ^Tpt,  and  found  the  Ethiopian  dyuasty 
which  ruled  that  country  as  well  as  Ethiopia. 

Josephus  says  that  Saba  {'Xafid)  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  dty  of  Mei-oe 
(A  J.  ii.  10,  §2),  but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  notice 
of  the  Noachian  settlements,  Sabas  {Id.  i.  6,  §2). 
Certainly  the  kingdom  of  Merog  succeeded  that  ot 
Seba;  and  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  nnme  may 
have  been  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  capitals,  of 
Seba,  though  we  do  not  find  any  of  it6  monuments 
to  be  even  as  early  as  the  xxvth  dynasty.  There 
can  be  no  connection  between  the  two  names. 
According  to  Josephus  and  others,  Merog  wns 
named  after  a  sister  of  Cambyses ;  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  and  we  prefer  taking  it  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  MERU,  an  island,  which  occurs 
in  the  name  of  a  part  of  Ethiopia  that  can  only  l)e 
this  or  a  similar  tract,  MERU-PET,  «•  the  island  of 
PET  [Phut?]  the  bow,"  where  the  bow  may  have 
a  geographical  reference  to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
the  word  island,  to  the  country  enclosed  by  that 
bend  and  a  tributary  [Phut]. 

As  Meroe,  from  its  iertility,  must  have  been 
the  most  imporiant  portion  of  any  Ethiopian  king- 
dom in  the  dominions  of  which  it  was  included, 
it  may  be  well  here  to  mention  the  chief  liM:ts  re- 
specting it  which  are  known.  It  naay  be  remarked 
that  it  seems  certain  that,  from  a  remote  time, 
Ethiopia  below  Meroe  could  never  have  formed  a 
separate  powerful  kingdom,  and  was  prubably 
always  dependent  upon  either  Meroe  or  Egypt. 
The  island  of  Meroe  lay  between  the  Astaboi-as,  the 
Atbara,  the  most  northern  tributary  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  Astapus,  the  Bahr  el-Azrak  or  "  Blue  River," 
the  eai>tem  of  its  two  great  confluents;  it  is  also 
described  as  bounded  by  the  Astaboi-ais,  the  Astapus, 
and  the  Astjisobas,  the  latter  two  uniting  to  forai  tlie 
Blue  River  (Str.  xvii.  p.  821),  but  this  is  essentially 
the  same  thing.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom 
rich  and  productive.  The  chief  city  was  Meioe, 
where  was  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Modem 
research  confirms  these  particulars.  The  country 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  very  wealthy,  though 
its  neighbourhood  to  Abyssinia  has  chcckc<l  its  com- 
merce in  that  diiection,  tiom  the  natural  diead  that 
the  Abyssinians  have  of  their  country  being  absorbed 
like  Kurdufdn,  Dirfoor,  and  Fayz6glu,  by  their 
powerful  neighbour  Egjrpt.  The  remains  of  the  city 
Meroe  have  not  been  identified  with  certainty,  but 
between  N.  lat.  16°  and  17°,  temples,  one  of  them 
dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  Num,  confounded  with 
Ammon  by  the  Greeks,  and  pyramids,  indicate  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  population,  and  at 
least  one  important  city.  When  ancient  writei-s 
speak  of  sovereigns  of  Meroe,  they  may  either  mean 
rulers  of  Merog  alone,  or,  in  addition,  of  Ethiopia  to 
the  north  nearly  as  far  or  as  far  as  Egypt.  [R.  S.  P.] 

SE'BAT.    [Month.] 

SEC'ACAH  (nSSp :  Aloxi6Ca ;  Alex.  :i^oxox<ii 

Schacha,  or  Sachacha),    One  of  the  six  cities  of 
Judah  which  were  situated  in  the  Midbar  (**  wilder* 
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ness"),  tlud  is  the  tniL't  borderinii:  on  the  Dead  Sea 
^Josh.  XT.  61).  It  oocars  in  the  li«t  between 
Middin  and  han-Nibshan.  It  was  not  known  to 
Eosebius  and  Jerome,  nor  has  the  name  been  yet 
encountei'ed  in  that  direction  in  more  modem  times. 
From  Sir^ilf  among  the  highlands  of  Ephmm,  near 
SeiluHf  Dr.  Robinaon  saw  a  place  called  SekAk^ 
{B.  R.  ii.  267,  note),  *         [G.] 

SEGHENI'AS  (2«x«rra9 :  Scecilias).  1.  She- 
CHAyiAH  (1  Esd.  riii.  29  ;  oomp.  Ezr.  riti.  S). 

2.  (Jedionias.)  Shechamiah  (I  Ead.  viii.  32 ; 
oomp.  Err.  viii.  5). 

SE'GHU  (Obn,  with  the  article :  ip  r^  Sf^^cf ; 

Alex,  iv  "SfiKXf*'  Soccho),  A  place  mentioned 
once  only  (I  Sam.  xix.  22),  apparently  as  lying 
on  the  route  between  Saul's  residence,  Gibeah,  and 
Kamah  (Ramathaim  2^phim),  that  of  Samuel.  It 
was  notorious  for  *'  the  great  well"  (or  rather  cis- 
tern, "113)  which  it  contained.  The  name  is  derirable 
from  a  root  signifying  ele\'ation,  thus  perhaps  imply- 
ing that  the  place  was  situated  on  an  eminence. 

Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  {Tuleil 
el-FiU),  and  that  Neby  Samwii  is  Hamah,  then  Bir 
Nebaila  (the  well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by  a  modern 
traveller  (Schwarz,  127)  to  contsiin  a  large  pit, 
would  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  gi-eat  well 
of  Sechn.  Schwarz  would  identify  it  with  Askatf 
on  the  S.E.  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  the  well  with 
Jacob's  Well  in  the  plain  below ;  and  Van  de  Velde 
{S.  4r  P-  ii.  53,  4)  hesiUtingly  places  it  at  ShU, 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah  N.E.  of  Hebron;  but 
this  they  ai-e  forced  into  by  their  respective  theories 
as  to  the  position  of  Kamathaim  Zophim. 

The  Vat.  LXX.  altera  the  passage,  and  has  "  the 
well  of  the  threshing-floor  tbit  is  in  Sephei,*'  sub- 
stituting, in  the  first  case,  pj  for  7*73,  or  Aa» 
for  /iiCTdAov,  and  in  the  latter  ^tiK£^  for  13t!\  The 
Alex.  MS.,  as  usual,  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
Hebrew.  [G.] 

SECUN'DUS  (ScKoDySof :  Secimdus)  was  one 
of  the  pai-ty  who  went  with  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
Corinth  as  far  as  Asia  (Axp«  '^»  'Ao-fof),  probably 
to  Ti-oas  or  Miletus  (all  of  them  so  far,  some  fur- 
ther), on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his  third 
missionary  tour  (see  Acts  xx.  4).  He  and  Ari- 
staiThus  are  there  said  to  have  been  Thessalonians. 
He  is  othei-wise  unknown.  [H.  B.  H.] 

SEDEGI'AS  (SeScKiof :  Sedeciaa),  the  Greek 
form  of  Zedekiah.  1.  A  man  mentioned  in  Bar. 
i.  1  as  the  fiither  of  Maaseiah,  himself  the  grand- 
father of  Baruch,  and  apparently  identical  with  the 
false  prophet  in  Jer.  xxix.  21,  22. 

2.  The  **  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  **  (Bar. 
i.  8).    [Zedekiah.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

SEER.    [Prophet.] 

SE'GUB  (a»ab ;  Kri,  n«b:  ^€70^/8:  %u6). 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Hiel' the  Bethclite,  who 
rebuilt  Jericho  (IK.  xvi.  34).  According  to  Rab- 
binical ti-adition  he  died  when  his  father  had  set  np 
the  gates  of  the  city.  One  story  says  that  his 
father  slew  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  same  occasion. 
2.  (Sfpo^x  ;  A^e^'  l^yoifi.)  Son  of  Hezron,  by 
the  daughter  of  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
ii.  21,  22). 

SEIR,  MOUXT  O^jfe',  "rough"  or  "nigg(?d:" 
Iritlpi  Scir),  We  have  both  l^yb  |nK,  "  land 
of  Seir"  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  30),  and'rjrtJ'  nn, 
"  Mount  Seir"  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  1.  The  original*  name 
of  the  mountain  ridge  extending  along  tlie  east  side  of 
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the  valley  of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Ehii- 
itic  Gulf.  The  name  may  either  have  been  derived 
from  Seir  the  Horite,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Gen.  xzzvi.  30), 
or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  from  the  xtwgh 
aspect  of  the  whole  country.  The  view  from 
Aaron's  tomb  on  Hor,  in  the  centre  of  Monnt  Seir, 
is  enough  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the  appel- 
lation. The  sharp  and  serrated  ridges,  the  jas^ 
rocks  and  cliffs,  the  straggling  boshei  and  stunted 
trees,  give  the  whole  scene  a  sternness  and  rusged- 
ness  almost  unparalleled.  In  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, instead  of  T}^,  the  name  n?32  is  used ; 
and  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  in  place  of  "  Mount 

Seir"  we  find  wSaai  KniD,  ^foim*  GdMa.  The 
word  OoMa  signifies  '*  mountain,"  and  is  thns  de- 
scriptive of  the  region  (Reland,  Pal,  p.  83).  The 
name  Gebala,  or  Gebalene,  was  applied  to  this  pro> 
vince  by  Josephus,  and*  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Joeeph.  Ant,  ii.  1,  §2;  Onomast,  <«Idiunaea''). 
The  northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  &r  as  Petn, 
is  still  called  JebAl,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.  The 
Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  fiuiher 
south  than  the  modem  province,  as  is  shown  by  the 
words  of  Deut.  ii.  1-8.  In  &ct  its  boundaries  are 
there  defined  with  tolemble  exactness.  It  had  the 
Arabah  on  the  west  (vers.  1  and  8) ;  it  extended  as 
far  south  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8} ; 
its  eastern  border  ran  along  the  base  of  the  moua- 
tain  range  where  the  plateau  of  Arabia  begins.  Its 
northern  border  is  not  so  accurately  determined. 
The  land  of  Israel,  as  desciibed  by  Joshua,  extended 
from  **  the  Mount  Hakk  that  goeth  up'  to  Seir, 
even  nnto  Baal  Gad"  (Josh.  xi.  17).  As  no  part  of 
Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  must  hare 
been  upon  its  northern  border.  Now  there  is  a  line 
of  "naked"  {hcdak  signified  •*  naked  ")  white  hills 
or  cliffs  which  runs  across  the  great  valley  about 
eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  the  diri- 
sion  between  the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor 
north  of  it.  The  view  of  these  difis,  from  the  sbne 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  very  striking.  They  appear  as 
a  line  of  hills  shutting  in  the  valley,  and  extendiug 
up  to  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The  impre8si<m  left 
by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  that  this  is  the 
veiy  «*  Mount  Halak,  that  goeth  up  to  Seir  "  (Robin- 
son, B.  R,  ii.  113,  &c.;  sec  Kdl  on  Josh.  xi.  17). 
The  northern  border  of  the  modem  district  of  JeUU 
is  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  falls  into  the  Ghor  a  fev 
miles  fiurther  north  (Burckhardt,  Syr,  p.  40t). 

In  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  Seir  appears  to  be  connecftd 
with  Sinai  and  Paran ;  but  a  careful  consideratioo 
of  that  difficult  passage  proves  that  the  connexion 
is  not  a  geographical  one.  Moses  there  only  sums 
up  the  several  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Dirioe 
Majesty  to  the  Israelites,  without  r^ard  either  to 
time  or  place  (comp.  Ju(%.  v.  4, 5). 

Mount  Seir  was  originallys  inhabited  by  the 
Horites,  or  **  troglodytes,"  who  were  doubtless  the 
excavators  of  those  singular  rock-dwelling*  ibood 
in  such  numbers  in  the  ravines  and  cliffs  aroond 
Petra.  They  were  dispossessed,  and  appareotlT 
annihilated,  by  the  posterity  of  E^u,  who  "dwelt 
in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii.  12).  Tlie  history  of  Seir 
thus  early  merges  into  that  of  Edom.  Though  the 
CMuntiy  was  afterwards  called  £dom,  yet  the  older 
name,  Seir,  did  not  pass  away:  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Israelites 
(1  Chr.  iv.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  10).  Mount  Sdr  is 
the  subject  of  a  terrible  prophetic  cune  prooounosd 
by  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxxv.),  which  seems  now  to  be 
literally  fulfilled :—"  Thus  saith  the  Lend  God, 
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BcMd,  0  MMmt  Sdr,  1  am  aguoat  thee,  mid  I  will 

Bttke  thee  Biort  desolate.      I  will   lay  thy  cities 

watte,  .  .  .  wha  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth  I  will 

tnkt  tb^  daokte.  ...  I  will  make  thee  perpetoal 

<le».'aiioDt,  and  thy  cities  ahall  not  return,  and  ye 

ihiil  hum  that  1  am  the  Loid."  [J.  L.  H.] 

2.  (TJfb  IS} :  Ipof  'Aatrdp  ;*  Alex.  6,  Siyeip : 

if'mx  Sdr),    An  entirely  different  place  from  the 

trrpgoifig;   one  of  the   landmarks  on   the  north 

tmoAivT  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Joeh.  xr.  10 

«i1T'.     It  lar  we»twanl  of  Kiijath-jearim,  and 

Wt'ireea  it  and  Beth-ehemesh.     If  Kuriei  0I  Enab 

br  the  fonner,  and  Ainrthems  the  Litter  of  these 

xw%  thea  Mount  Seir  cannot  fail  to  be  the  ndge 

v'uch  lies  between  the  Wady  Aly  and  the  Wad'/ 

(^MTdft  (Bob.  uL   155).     A  Tillage  called  Saris^ 

stukis  on  the  southern  site  of  tliis  ridge,  which 

Tobler  (.3tt«  WanJenaig,  203)  and  Schwarz  (97) 

vt^  identify  with  Seir.     The  obstacle  to  this  is 

thai  the  names  are  radically  «  different.   The  Sa*trah 

(i^aXm)  OB  the  south  of  the  Wady  Surar  (Rob. 

/'.  R.  1st  ediL  ii,  364;,  is  nearer  in  orthography, 
hct  9ot  so  suitable  in  position. 

How  the  name  of  Seir  came  to  be  located  so  far 
t«  the  north  of  the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites  we 
>xri  no  means  of  knowing.  Perhaps,  like  other 
untes  oocnrring  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a 
D-jsmnent  of  an  incursion  by  the  Edomites  which 
h«  escaped  reconL  [Ophni,  &c.]  But  it  is  more 
prufaaUe  that  it  derived  its  name  from  some  pecu- 
lantj  in  the  foim  or  appearanoe  of  the  spot..  Dr. 
f>^«»0Q  (155),  spparenUy  without  intending  any 
ftlMoa  to  the  name  of  Seir,  speaks  of  the  **  rugged 
f«  Bts  which  eomposed  the  main  ridge"  of  the 
er-QikUin  in  qnestjoo.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
H*trew  woni  Stir,  Whether  there  is  any  connec- 
tici  between  this  mountain  and  Seiratu  or  haS' 
i^-ink  (see  the  next  article)  is  doubtful.  The  name  is 
Mt  s  coDmoa  one,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
biTe  been  attached  to  the  more  noilhem  conttnua- 
*■  fi  «/the  hills  of  Judah  which  ran  up  into  Benjamin 
~»r.  ss  it  was  then  called.  Mount  Ephraim.    [G.] 

PEI'RATH  (Trr^n,  with  the  definite  article : 
*  i*Tfipm$d ;  Alex.  Sccipwda :  Seirath),  The  pbce 
'«  which   Ehud  6ed  after  his  murder  of  Eglon 

J-sd^.  iii.  26),  and  whither,  by  blasts  of  hb  cow- 
^  :t»,  he  coltected  his  countrymen  for  the  attack  of 
t>  Moabites  in  Jericho  (27).  It  was  in  "  Mount 
tpkrvm  "  (27),  a  continuation,  perhaps,  of  the  same 
» **ied  iiuKggj  hills  (such  seems  to  be  the  signifi- 
«aca  of  Seir,  and  SeiratA)  which  stretched  even 
»  &f  south  as  to  enter  the  tenitory  of  Judah 

JoA.  XT.  10).  The  definite  ailicle  prefixed  to 
tr«  r«fDe  in  the  original  shows  that  it  was  a  well- 
is"»a  spot  in  its  day.  It  has,  however,  hitherto 
•*api*l  observation  in  modern  times.  [G,] 

tjE'LA  and  SE'LAH  (j6d,  or  vSdH  :  wirpa, 
<'  i  94rpm,2  K.  xiv,  7;  is.  xvi.  1:  rendered 
"t^»  rock'*  in  the  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  i.  36,  2  Chr. 

*  A^vo^  This  looks  ss  if  the  Heh.  name  had  onoe 
M  tbe  snide  preflxeiL 

*  PQaAly  the  SMpijf  which.  In  the  Alex.  MS,  Is  one  of 
V'W«nMn««  Inserted  by  the  LXX.  In  Jctth.  XV.  69.  The 
-^^hfaovring  names  agree.   In  the  Vat.  MS.  it  Is  'Ew/3i|f. 

jmJ^Lm*  is  the  orthography  of  SOrii  (Lists  of  Dr. 

^<^  te  i«t  ed.  of  Hohioson,  Hi.  App.  123),  conUlnii^  no 
A««idsdaplicifies. 

*  Tto  U  the  reading  of  the  Vat  Codex  sccordtng  to 
MsL  Ifacerote,  It  ftmlibes  an  Instance  of  the  y  belns 
'•pwnitod  by  r,  whidi  is  of  the  greatest  rarity,  sod  is 
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XXV.  1 2,  Obad.  3.  Probably  th«  city  later  known 
as  Petra,  500  Roman  miles  from  Gaza  (Plin.  vi. 
32),  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  about  two  days' 
jonmey  N.  of  the  top  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
three  or  four  S.  from  Jeiicho.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Hor  (Joseph.  Ant,  iv.  4,  §7),  and  theiefoib 
Edoroite  territory,  taken  by  Amaziah,  and  called 
JoKTHEEL  (not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with 
Joktheel,  Josh.  xv.  38,  which  pei-tained  to  Judah 
in  the  time  of  Joshua),  but  seems  to  have  after- 
wards come  under  the  dominion  of  Moab.  In  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  it  appears  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Nabathaeans,  who  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonus  (Diod.  Sic.  xix. 
731,  od.  Hanov.  1604),  and  under  them  became 
one  of  tlie  greatest  stati<Nis  for  the  approach  of 
Eastern  commerce  to  Rome  (>6.  94 ;  Sti-abo,  xvi. 
799 ;  Apul.  Fhr.  i,  6).  About  70  B.C.  Petni  ap- 
pears as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes  named 
Aretas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §4,  and  5,  §1 ;  £,  J. 
i.  6,  §2,  and  29,  §3).  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire  (Dion  C^ass.  Ixviii. 
14),  and  from  the  next  emperor  i-eceived  the  name 
of  Hadi-iana,*  as  appean  from  the  legend  of  a  coin. 
Josephus  {Ant,  iv.  4,  §7)  gives  the  name  of  Aroe 
C'Apmy)  as  an  earlier  synonjrm  for  Petra,  where, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  'ApK'^fi  or  'Apitifi' 
(alleged  by  Euseb.  Onom,,  as  found  in  Josephus) 
should  be  read.  The  city  Petra  lay,  though  at  a 
high  level,'  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by  mountain-difTs, 
and  approached  only  by  a  narrow  ravine  through 
which,  and  across  the  city's  site,  the  river  winds 
(Plin.  vi.  32;  Sti-abo,  xvi.  779).  The  principal 
ruins  are — 1.  el  Khuzneh ;  2.  the  theatre ;  3.  a 
tomb  with  three  rows  of  columns ;  4.  a  tomb  with 
a  Latin  inscription ;  5.  ruined  bridges ;  6.  a  tri- 
umphal arch;  7.  Zub  Far*6n\  8.  Kiisr  Far*6n\ 
and  ai%  chiefiy  known  by  the  illustrations  of  La- 
boixle  and  Linant,  who  also  thought  that  they 
traced  the  outline  of  a  naumachia  or  theatre  for 
sea-fights,  which  would  be  flooded  from  ci&tei-ns, 
in  which  the  water  of  the  torrents  in  the  wet  season 
had  been  reserved — a  remarkable  proof,  if  the  hy- 
pothesis be  connect,  of  the  copiousness  of  the  water- 
supply,  if  properly  husbanded,  and  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  at^e  told  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
region,  and  its  contrast  to  the  barren  AraboJi  on  its 
immediate  west  (Robinson,  ii.  169).  Prof.  Stanley 
(.S^.  ^  P.  95)  leaves  little  doubt  that  Petra  was  tlie 
seat  of  a  primeval  sanctuary,  which  he  fixes  at  the 
spot  now  called  the  "  Deir "  or  **  Convent,"  and 
with  which  fad  the  choice  of  the  site  of  Aaron's 
tomb  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  connected  (96).  As 
ii^rds  the  question  of  its  identity  with  Kndesh,  see 
Kadesh  ;  and,  for  the  general  subject,  Ritter,  xiv.  69, 
997  ibll.,  and  Robinson,  ii.  1.  [H.  H.] 

8ELA->»HAM-MAHLEK0TH  (•.  e,  «  the 
clifi*  of  escapes"  or  «  of  divisions,"  rtp^n»n  )hp' 
irirpa  ^  fitpivBuaOy  in  both  MSS.:  Petra  cfin- 

not  mentioned  by  Frankel  {yvrH%uiien,  XfC.1i2).  y  and 
jc  are  the  ordinary  equivalents  of  y  tq  the  LXX. 

•  Nummi  In  qnibns  AAPIANH  nHTPA  MHTPO- 
nOAIZ,  Reland,  t.  v. 

'  Eusebius  (  Onom.),  under  a  later  article.  Identifies  Petra 
and  'PcjctfA,  which  appears  (Num.  xxxl.  8)  as  the  name  ol 
a  Mldlanitish  prince  (aee  StAuley,  S.  ft  P.  p.  94,  note). 

t  Robinson  (il.  124)  computes  the  WadyMou$a  as  about 
3000  feet  or  more  above  the  Armbafa. 

b  One  of  the  few  cases  In  which  tlie  Hebrew  article  has 
been  retained  in  our  translation.  Hsm-moleketh  and 
Helkath  bas-Znrim  are  examples  of  the  asme. 
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den»).  A  rock  or  cliff  in  the  wildemcM  of  Maon, 
the  scene  of  one  of  tho«  remarkAble  escapes  which 
are  so  frequent  in  the  history  of  Saul's  pursuit  of 
David  ( I  Sana,  xxiii.  28).  Its  name,  if  interpreted 
as  Hebrew,  signifies  the  "  cliff  of  escapes/'  or  ^  of 
divisions."  The  former  is  the  explanation  of 
Gesenius  {Thes,  485),  the  latter  of  the  Targrum 
and  the  ancient  Jewish  interpreters  (Midrash ; 
Kaahi).  The  escape  is  that  of  David ;  the  divi- 
sions are  those  of  Saul's  mind  undecided  whether 
to  remain  in  pursuit  of  his  eoemy  or  to  go  afler 
the  Philistines ;  but  such  explanatioiis,  though 
appropriate  to  either  interpretation,  and  con- 
sistent  with  the  Oriental  habit  of  playing  on 
woitis,  are  doubtless  mere  accommodations.  The 
analogy  of  topographical  nomenclature  makes  it 
almost  cei-tain  that  this  cliff  must  have  derived  its 
name  either  from  its  smoothness  (the  radical  mean- 
ing of  p7n)  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  shape  or 
position,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  translations  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  No  identification  has  yet 
been  suggested.  [G.] 

SE'LAH  (n^D).     This  woid,  which  is  only 

found  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Okl  Testament, 
occura  seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three 
times  in  Habakkuk.  In  sixteen  Psalms  it  is  found 
once,  in  fifteen  twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in 
one  four  times — always  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  ex> 
cept  in  Ps.  Iv.  19  [20],  Ivii.  3  [4],  and  Hab.  iii. 
3,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  middle,  though  at  the  end 
of  a  clause.  All  the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs, 
except  eleven  (iii.  vii.  xxiv.  xxxii.  xlviii.  1.  Ixxxii. 
Ixxxiii.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxix.  cxliii.),  have  also  the  musical 
direction,  "to  the  Chief  Musician"  (comp.  also 
Hab.  iii.  19) ;  and  in  these  exceptions  we  find  the 
words  ibjD,  mizmor  (A.  V.  "  Psalm  "),  Shiggaion, 

or  Mnschii,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they 
were  intended  for  music.  Besides  these,  in  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  in  which  Selah  occurs,  we  meet 
with  the  musical  terms  Alamoth  (xlvi.),  Altasohith 
(Ivii.  lix.  Ixxv.),  Gittlth  (Ixxxi.  Ixxxiv.),  Maha- 
lath  Leannoth  (Ixxxviii.),  Michtam  (Ivii.  lix.  Ix.), 
Neginah  (Ixi.),  Neginoth  (iv.  liv.  Iv.  Ixvii.  Ixxvi. ; 
comp.  Hab.  iii.  19),  and  Shushan-eduth  (Ix.) ;  and 
on  this  association  alone  might  be  formed  a  strong 
presumption  that,  like  these,  Selah  itself  is  a  term 
which  had  a  meaning  in  the  musical  nomenclature 
of  the  Hebrews.  What  that  meaning  may  have 
been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  Of  the 
many  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is  easier 
to  bay  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than  to 
pronounce  certainly  upon  what  is.  The  Versions 
are  nrst  deserving  of  attention. 

In  by  fax  the  greater  number  of  instances  the 
Targum  renders  the  word  by  Pp/y^»  IfainUn, 
"  for  ever ;"  four  times  (Ps.  xxxii.  4,  7  ;  xxxix.  11 
[^2];  4[6])  KO^y^, /^a/ma;  once (Ps.xliv. 8 [9]) 

pO^y  *pVyS,  iroimi  'almtn ;  and  (Ps.  xlviii.  8 

W )  V^iv  '•P^P  *»?»  '^  '^'^  '«*»^»  ^'^^  the 
same  meaning,  "  for  ever  and  ever."     In  Ps.  xlix. 

13  [14]  it  has  ^n«n  KO^yS  ^^*^"^  *^W.  "  for 
the  world  to  come  •*'  in  Ps.'  xxxix.  5  [6]  Hohv  ^*n^» 

Uchayyi  'a/m4,  **  for  the  life  everlasting;"  and  in 
Ps.  cxl.  5  [6]  Kinn,  Udird,  *'  conUnually.'*    This 

"  Except  in  Pb.  Iz.  16  [17].  Ixzv.  3  [4],  IzzvL  3.  •  Hebrew  <r«A<{.  In  Fk  Ix.  16  [IT]  BUHo  6ta  \m  iti, 
[4, 10^  where  M.  Ua  has  &ti,  Fs.  xxi.  2  [3 J,  where  it  ha  In  Fk  Ixxv.  3  [4]  etanyr^,  ted  In  Pa.  hczvL  3  [4]  ci«  t« 
tiifrsKMf,  and  tn  Hab.  ill.  3, 13,  where  It  reprodooes  the  I  WAov. 
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interpretation,  which  is  the  one  adapted  by  the 
majority  of  Rabbinical  writers,  is  purely  tnditiooal, 
and  based  upon  no  etymolc^  wlntever.  It  is  64- 
lowed  by  Aquila,  who  renders  **  Selah  "  ikci ;  by  the 
Editio  qainta  and  Editio  texta,  which  give  respec^ 
tively  8tairarr<(f  and  tts  r4\os]^  hf  isjmnuAxa 
(•Is  rhy  edAva)  and  Theodotion  (c&  r4Xos)j  id 
Habakkuk ;  by  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  MvS.  (f if 
r4Kof)  in  Hab.  iii.  13 ;  by  the  Peshito-Syriac  in 
Ps.  iii.  8  [9],  iv.  2  [3],  xxiv.  10,  and  Hab.  iii.  13; 
and  by  Jerome,  who  has  aemper.  In  Ps.  Iv.  19  [20] 

n^D  DTP,  kedem  uldh,  b  rendered  in  the  Peshito 

•  ■      • 

**  from  before  the  world."  That  this  rendering  v 
manifestly  inappropriate  in  some  pass^nes,  as  fer 
instance  Ps.  xxi.  2  [3],  xxxii.  4,  Ixxxi.  7  [8],  and 
Hab.  iii.  3,  and  super^uons  in  others,  as  Ps.  xHv. 
8  [9],  Ixxxiv.  4  [5j,  Ixxxix.  4  [5],  was  pointed  out 
long  since  by  Aben  Exra.  In  ihe  Psalms  the  uni- 
form rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  9id^^dKfjM.  Sym- 
machus  and  Theodotion  give  the  same,  except  in 
Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  where  Theodotion  has  iui,  and 
Ps.  Hi.  5  [7j,  where  Symmachus  has  §1$  iui.  In 
Hab.  iii.  13,  the  Alex.  MS.  gives  tit  r^Xas,  In  P& 
xxxviii.  (in  LXX.)  7,  kxx.  7  [8],  tid^ttX/Ma  ia  added 
in  the  LXX.,  and  in  Hab.  iii.  7  in  the  Alex.  MS.  lu 
Ps.  Ivii.  it  is  put  at  the  end  of  ver.  2 ;  and  in  Ps. 
iii.  8  [9],  xxiv.  10,  Ixxxviii.  10  [11],  it  is  omiUed 
altogether.  In  all  passages  except  those  alreadj 
refeired  to^  in  which  it  follows  the  Targum,  the 

Peshito-Sjriac  has   <i3D2lxf ,  an  abbreviation  for 

did^aX^M,  This  abbreviation  is  added  in  Ps.  xlviii. 
13  [14],  L  15  [16],  Ixviii.  13  [14],  Ivii.  2,  Inx. 
7  [8],  at  the  end  of  the  verse ;  and  in  Ps.  Iii.  3  lu 
the  middle  of  the  verse  after  3*11923 ;  in  Ps.  xlix.  it 
is  put  ail^r  \t^^^  1°  ▼cr.  14  [15],  and  in  Pk.  Ixviii. 

after  HK^  in  ver.  8  [9],  and  after  ^''nhvh  m 

ver.  32  [33^].  The  Vulgate  omits  it  entiiely,  while 
in  Hab.  iii.  3  the  Editio  texta  and  others  gire 
fAtrafioX^  duo^d\fiaros. 

The  rendering  8id[^aXfia  of  the  LXX.  and  other 
translators  is  in  every  way  as  traditional  as  that  of 
the  Targum  "  for  ever,**  and  has  no  foundation  in 
any  known  etymology.  With  r^^rd  to  the  mean- 
ing of  tid^akfiat  itself  there  are  many  opinions. 
Both  Origen  {Comm.  ad  Ps,,  0pp.  ed.  Delaxue,  ii. 
516)  and  Atbanasius  (Synapa,  Script.  Sacr»  xiii.> 
are  silent  upon  this  point.  Eusebius  of  Cae^a^ea 
(Praef.  m  Pa.)  says  it  marked  those  passages  iu 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceased  for  a  time  to  work 
upon  the  choir.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {lyact.  2  m 
Ps,  cap.  X.)  interprets  it  as  a  sudden  lull  in  the 
midst  of  the  psalmody,  in  order  to  I'eceive  anew 
the  Divine  inspiration.  Chrysostom  {0pp.  ed. 
Montfaucon,  r.  p.  540)  takes  it  to  iiMlicate  the 
portion  of  the  psalm  which  was  given  to  another 
choir.  Augustine  (on  Ps.  iv.)  regards  it  as  an 
interval  of  silence  in  the  psalmody.  Jerome  (£p. 
ad  MaroeHam)  enumerates  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  held  upon  the  subject;  that 
diapsalma  denotes  a  change  of  metre,  a  cessation 
of  the  Spirit's  influence,  or  the  beginning  of  another 
sense.  Otheia,  he  says,  regard  it  aa  indicating  a 
di (Terence  of  rhythm,  and  tbe  nlence  of  some  kud 
of  music  in  the  choir;  but  for  himself  he  &lls 
back  upon  the  version  of  Aquila,  and  renders  Selah 
by  temper,  with  a  rfferen(«  to  the  custom  of  the 
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Jm  Id  pot  tt  tlie  end  of  tlieir  writiii^i  Amen, 
Scijh,  or  Shikin.    In  his  oommentary  on  Ps.  iii. 
I*  i»  doabt^  whether  to  regiurd  it  as  simply  a 
Eimoi  offk,  or  as  indicating  the  peq)etaity  of  the 
L'.tb  cootuaed  in  the  passage  after  which  it  is 
(■.and ;  ao  that,  he  sajs,  **  wheresoerer  Selah,  that 
i»  2»ip9u&M  or  WMper^  is  pat,  there  we  may  icnow 
uii  sittt  follows,  as  well  aa  what  precedes,  belong 
K*\  onir  to  the  present  time,  but  to  eternity." 
^VodorH  {frogf.  w  /*<.)  explains  diajpsaima  by 
fKAm  ^irrs^aX^  or  hmKKixfik  (as  Suidas),  **  a 
<tiQ^  of  the  mdody."     On  the  whole,  the  ren- 
ins; luif9k^  rather  increases  the  difficulty,  for 
i'  (kws  sot  appear  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  »Selah, 
ici  its  oiTQ  ^ificatioo  is  obscare^ 

Laring  the  Yeniooa  and  the  Fathers,  we  come 
r>  ibe  Ribbiiucal  writen,  the  majority  of  whom 
'<i>v  the  Tsigum  and  tiie  dictum  of  R.  Eliexer 
^tinn.  fiaU.  Endnn,  r.  p.  54)  in  rendering  Selah 
"  L:  erf r."  But  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  iii.  3)  showed 
't  in  wme  paaaages  thia  rendering  was  inappro- 
J  <3i«,  aod  exprened  his  own  opinion  that  S>elah 
^tf  a  vord  of  emphasia,  used  to  give  weight  and 
fptftjQoe  to  what  was  said,  and  to  indicate  its 
t^'.ti):— *'Biit  the  right  explanation  is  that  the 
--uing  of  Selah  is  lilte  *  so  it  is '  or  « thus,'  and 
"•L-  mttn-  is  true  and  right.*'*  Kimchi  (Lex. 
■•■ ' .  <ioubt«d  whether  it  hsid  any  special  meaning 
t .  1  m  ooDoexioa  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in 
*'ifh  It  was  found,  and  explained  it  as  a  musical 

'  na.    H«  deriyes  it  from  TvD,  to  raise,  elevate, 

'  '^  n  psnM^ogic,  and  interprets  it  as  signifying 
~^^  nz  ur  elerating  the  voice,  as  much  as  to  say  in 

tk.>  pUoe  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  voice  iu  song. 
'.non^  modem  writers  there  is  the  same  diversity 

*'  r-aiQ.    Gesenias  {Thes.  s.  t.)  deiives  Selah 

'  n^,  sdidL  to  suspend,  of  which  he  thinks 

'  ^  ^  imperative  Kal,  with  H  paragogic,  H/D, 

]7'j»  MTO.    But  this  form  is  suppoiled  by  no 

•*  I  «i  litftuce.   In  accordance  with  his  derivation, 

*  *a  b  harsh,  he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  either, 

•  rti  the  voice,"  that  is,  "  be  silent,''  a  hint  to 
*•*•  ''f:fn;  or  **  raise,  elevate  the  stringed  instru- 
'  f-'C  In  either  case  he  r^rds  it  as  denoting  a 
'  <^  :a  the  song,  which  was  tilled  up  by  an  inter- 

•  i-  }4ayed  by  the  choir  of  Levites.  Ewald  {Die 
'^'JifdesA,  B.  i.  179)  arrives  at  substantially 
'  *  soffie  result  by  a  different  process.     He  derives 

■"ii  rrooa  770,  aAlal,  to  rise,  whence  the  sub- 

'' 'tiTe  70,  which  with  H  paragogic  becomes  in 

*  fPO  ^comp.  mn,  from  in,  i-oot  Hi}.  Gen, 

'  '",.    So  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  con- 

>i  tkts  derivation  is  moie  tenable  than  the 

'"'.    Ewald  regards  the  phrase  **  Higgaion, 

'  -».'  ia  Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  as  the  full  form,  signi- 

:  **  moae,  strike  up  F — an  indication  that  the 

'  *»  M  the  dwir  were  to  cease  while  the  instru- 

y  al<«e  came  in.  Hengstenberg  follows  Gcsenins, 

<^,  and  others,  in  the  rendering /xzus^/  but 

*>  •  t  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  under- 

'  "*•  t  (4  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 

•  •  f-  •  quiet  leflectioo.     If  this  were  the  case, 

^  "  it  the  end  of  a  psalm  would  be  superfluous. 

>     <ri#  roeambg  of /xruse  or  end  is  arrived  at  by 

!'*  JI<md».  s.  v.),  who  derives  Selah  from  a  root 

'■'<->  «4.'sA,  to  cut  off  (a  meaning  which  is  per- 

^  -It  trbitrary),  whence  the  substantive  70,  bSI, 

*  ^b  vith  n  par^ogic  become*  in  pause  TwO ;  a 
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fbrai  which  is  without  parsIleL  While  etymologista 
have  recourse  to  such  shifts  as  these,  it  can  scaraely 
be  expected  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
will  be  evolved  by  their  investigations.  Indeed  the 
question  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  Selah  is  a  musical  term,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  its  meaning.  Somroer  (BM.  AbhcmaU. 
i.  1-84)  has  devoted  an  elaborate  discourse  to  its 
explanation.  After  observing  that  Selah  every- 
wheie  appears  to  mark  critical  moments  in  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  the  Isi-aelites,  and  that  the 
music  was  employed  to  give  expression  to  the 
energy  of  the  poet's  sentiments  on  these  occasions, 
he  (p.  40)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  word 
is  used  "  in  those  passages  where,  in  the  Temple 
Song,  the  choir  of  priests,  who  stood  opposite  to 
the  stage  occupied  by  the  Levites,  were  to  raise 

their  trumpets  (?/D),  and  with  the  strong  tones 
of  this  instrument  mark  the  words  just  spoken,  and 
bear  them  upwards  to  the  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Pro- 
bably the  Levite  minstrels  supported  this  priestly 
intercessory  music  by  vigorously  striking  their 
harps  and  psalteries ;  whence  the  Greek  expression 
dia^a\fM.  To  this  points,  moreover,  the  fuller 
direction,  '  Higgaion,  Selah '  (Ps.  ix.  16)  ;  the  first 
word  of  which  denotes  the  whiiT  of  the  stringed 
insti'uments  (Ps.  xrii.  4),  the  other  the  rabing  of 
the  trumpets,  both  which  were  here  to  souud 
together.  The  less  important  Higgaion  fell  away, 
when  the  expression  was  abbreviated,  and  Selah 
alone  remained."  Dr.  Davidson  {Introd.  to  the 
0.  T,  ii.  248)  with  good  reason  rejects  this  ex- 
planation as  laboured  and  aiiificial,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  Keil  in  Uavemick's  Einleiiung  (iii. 
120-129).  He  shows  that  in  some  passages  (as 
Ps.  xxxii.  4,  5,  Iii.  3,  Iv.  7,  8)  the  playing  of  the 
priests  on  the  trumpets  would  be  unsuitable,  and 
proposes  the  following  as  his  own  solution  of  the 
dilHculty : — **  The  word  denotes  elevation  or  ascent, 
i.  e.  lo^idj  dear.  The  music  which  commonly  ac- 
compam,ed  the  singing  was  soft  and  feeble.  In  cases 
where  it  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly  duiing  the 
silence  of  the  song,  Selah  was  the  sign.  At  the  end 
of  a  vei^se  or  strophe,  where  it  commonly  stands, 
the  music  may  have  readily  been  strongest  and 
loudest."  It  may  be  remaiked  of  this,  as  of  all  the 
other  explanations  which  have  been  given,  that  it 
is  mere  conjecture,  based  on  an  etymology  which, 
in  any  other  language  than  Hebrew,  would  at  once 
be  rejected  as  unsound.  A  few  other  opinions  may 
be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  sub* 
ject.  Nichaeiis,  in  despair  at  being  uuable  to  assign 
any  meaning  to  the  word,  regarded  it  as  an  abbre- 
viation, formed  by  taking  the  fii-st  or  other  letters 
of  three  other  words  {Suf^l.  ad  Lex.  Hebr,), 
though  he  declines  to  conjecture  what  these  may 
have  been,  and  rejects  at  once  the  guess  of  Mei- 
bomius,  who  extracts  the  meaning  da  capo  from 
the  three  vrorda  which  he  suggests.  For  other  con- 
jectures of  this  kind,  see  Eichhom*8  Bibiiothekf  v. 
545.  Mattheson  was  of  opinion  that  the  pas- 
sages where  Selah  occurred  were  repeated  either  by 
the  instruments  or  by  another  choir :  henire  he  took 
it  as  equal  to  ritomello.  Herder  regarded  it  as 
marking  a  change  of  key  ;  while  Paulus  Burgensis 
and  Schindler  assigned  to  it  no  meaning,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  an  enclitic  word  used  to  fill  up  the  verse. 

Buxtoif  {Lex,  Hebr.)  derived  it  from  rPD,  talah, 

to  spread,  lay  low :  hence  used  as  a  .*'^  to  lower 
the  voice,  like  piano.     In   Kich horn's  Bibiiothek 
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(t.  &50)  H  is  suggested  thst  SsUh  may  perinps 
figttify  s  scale  in  musics  or  indicste  a  nring  or 
fitlling  in  the  t4MM.  Koster  {Stud,  tmd  KrU,  1S31) 
saw  in  it  only  a  mark  to  indicate  the  atrophical 
diTisions  of  the  Psalms,  bat  its  positi<m  in  the 
middle  of  Terses  is  against  this  theory.  Augusti 
(^Pract.  Emi.  m  d,  Ps,  p.  125)  thought  it  was  an 
exclamation,  like  halleltgah!  and  the  same  view  . 
was  taken  fay  the  late  Prof.  Lee  {Ifeb.  Gr,  §243,  2), 
who  classes  it  among  the  interjections,  and  renders 
it  praite  I    **  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  **  1  be- 

liere  it  to  ba  descended  from  the  root  ^Sjo,  *  he 

blessed,'  &c.,  and  used  not  unlike  the  word  aniens 
or  the  doxology,  among  ourselves.**  If  any  further 
information  be  sought  on  this  hopeless  subject,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  treatises  contained  in  Ugolini, 
vol.  xxii.,  in  Noldlus  {Concord,  Part.  Ann,  et  Vmd. 
No.  1877),  in  Saalschtttz  {Hebr.  Pon.  p.  346),  and 
in  the  essay  of  Sommer  quoted  above.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SEL'ED  n!?D:  SoXiS:  Saied^  One  of  the 
sons  of  Nadab,  a  descendant  of  Jershmeel  (1  Chr. 
ii.  80). 

SELEMI'A  {8akmid\,  One  of  the  five  men 
*'  ready  to  write  swiAly,  whom  Esdrss  was  com- 
manded to  take  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

BELEKI'AS  (2cX«/Jat :  om.  in  Vulg.).  She- 
LEMiAU  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  oomp. 
Ezr.  X.  39). 

SKLEUCI'A  (3«Xe^««.a:  Selew^)  was  prac- 
tically  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  as  Ostia  was  of 
Rome,  Neapolis  of  Philippi,  Cenchreae  of  Corinth, 
and  the  Piraeus  of  Athens.  The  river  Orontes, 
after  flowing  past  Antioch,  entei-ed  the  sea  not 
fiu*  from  Seleuda.  The  distance  between  the  two 
towns  was  about  16  miles.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  St.  Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas, 
sailed  from  Seleuda  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
missionary  circuit  (Acta  xiii.  4) ;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  Umded  there  on  his  return  from 
it  (xiv.  26).  The  name  of  the  pbioe  shows  at 
once  that  its  history  was  connected  with  that 
line  of  Seleoddae  who  leigned  at  Antioch  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  dose  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  whose  dynasty  had  so 
dose  a  connexion  with  Jewish  annals.  This  stiong 
fortrea  and  convenient  seaport  was  in  fact  con- 
atmcted  by  the  first  Seleucus,  and  here  he  wss 
buried.  It  retained  its  importance  in  Roman  times, 
and  in  St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city  (Plin.  H,  N.  v.  18).  The  remains  are  nu- 
merous, the  most  considerable  being  an  immense 
excavation  extending  fitmi  the  higher  part  of  the 
dty  to  the  sea:  but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are 
the  two  piers  of  the  old  harbour,  which  still  bear 
the  names  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  masonry 
cootinuea  so  good,  that  the  idea -of  clearing  out  and 
repairing  the  harbour  has  recently  been  entertained. 
Accounts  of  Seleucia  will  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  by  General  Chesney, 
and  in  his  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Soyal  Geo:- 
graphical  Society,  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Yates 
in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities.   [J.  S.  H.] 

8ELKU'CU8(2^\ewico»:  Seleucus)  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  "  king  of  Asia "  (2  Mace.  iii.  3),  that  is,  of 
the  provinces  iitduded  in  the  Syrian  monarchy,  ac- 
cording to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Seleucidae,  even 
when  they  had  lost  their  footing  in  Asia  Minor 
(oomp.  1  Mace.  viii.  6,  xi.  13,  xii.  39,  xiii.  32),  was 
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the  son  tad  svooenor  of  Antiodios  the  Great  H« 
took  part  in  the  disastrooa  battle  of  If  i^nnesia  (b.c 
190),  and  three  yean  afterwanby  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  ascended  the  throne.  He  seems  to  ham 
devoted  himself  to  strengthening  the  Syrian  power, 
which  had  been  broken  down  at  Magnesia,  se^iag 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome  and  Egypt  till  he 
could  find  a  &vourable  opportunity  lor  war.  He 
was,  however,  murdered,  after  a  rdgn  of  twelre 
yean  (b.c.  175),  by  Hdiodorus,  one  of  his  own 
oourtien  [Heuodords],  "  ndther  in  [suddea] 
anger  nor  in  battle"  (D^.  xi.  20,  and  Jerome,  ad 
Uk.),  but  by  ambitious  treachery,  without  bariog 
effected  anything  of  importance.  His  son  Dcrae* 
trius  I.  Soter  [Demetriub],  whom  he  had  »ent, 
while  still  a  b^,  as  hostsge  to  Rome,  after  a  series 
of  romantic  adventures,  gained  the  crown  in  162  b.o. 
(I  Maoc.  vii.  1 ;  2  Maoc  xiv.  1).  The  genenl 
policy  of  Seleucus  towards  the  Jews,  like  that  of  kit 
fiitbcT  (2  Mace.  iii.  2,  3,  ical  2^Xfv«ror),  wss  coo- 
dliatory,  as  the  possession  of  Palestine  was  of  the 
highest  Importance  in  the  prospect  of  an  Eg3rptisD 
war ;  and  he  undertook  a  large  diare  of  the  expoM 
of  the  Temple-service  (2  Mace.  iii.  3,  6).  On  oo« 
occasion,  by  the  false  representations  of  Simon, 
a  Jewish  officer  [SiMON  3],  he  was  induced  tn 
make  an  attempt  to  carry  away  the  treasures  de- 
posited in  the  Temple,  by  means  of  the  same  H<*li»- 
dorus  who  murdered  him.  The  attempt  eagnallr 
failed,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  aflenrsnis 
showed  any  resentment  against  the  Jews  (2  Msec. 
iv.  5,  6) ;  though  his  want  of  money  to  per  tlx 
enormous  tribute  due  to  the  Romans  [ANTiociirs 
III.,  vol.  i.  p.  74]  may  have  oompdled  him  to  raise 
extraordinary  revenues,  for  which  cause  he  is  de> 
scribed  in  Daniel  as  "a  raiser  of  taxes"  (Dan.  xi. 
/.  c. ;  Liv.  xli.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

8£M  {X^i/i:  Sem),  Shem  the  patriardi  (Lob 
iii.  36). 

SEMACHI'AH  Qir)i:}rSO :   ^afiaxta ;   Alex. 

Sofiaxfar :  Samachias).  One  of  the  sons  of  Sk- 
maiah,  the  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

SEM'EI  (2e/[ict:  Seme!).  1.  Shimei  of  the 
sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33;  oomp.  Ear.  x.  33). 

2.  {"Xtfutas.)  Shiiiex,  the  ancestor  of  Mordeoi 
(Esth.  xi.  2). 

3.  (2«Ai«t.)  The  fiither  of  MattathiM  m  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  26). 

SEMEL'LIUS  (SofA^AAiof :  SabelHm).  Shiv- 
SHAi  the  scribe  (I  Esd.  ii.  16,  17,  25,  30;  oow^ 
Ezr.  iv.). 

SEMIS  (2f/ictf :  Semeis).  Shimei  the  Lerite 
in  the  time  of  Ezn  (1  Esd.  ix.  23 ;  oomp.  Esr. 
X.  23). 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  [Shemitic  Li5- 

aUAOES.] 

SENA'AH  (HKSD:  loomi,  2aaw«:  Semu). 

The  "  children  of  Senaah  "  are  enumented  amoogit 
the  "  people  of  Israel  *'  who  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  35;  Keh.  vii.  38). 
In  Neh.  iii.  3,  the  name  is  given  with  the  aitiJe, 
has-Senaah. 

The  names  in  these  lists  are  moatlr  those  of 
towns ;  but  Senaah  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  as  attadied  to  a  town.* 

The  MHgdal-Senna,  or «'  great  Senna"  of  Eu<«biat 
and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of  Jericho  (OnoMaasf. 

"  The  rock  Skhzh  oft  Ssm.  xiv.  4  Is  hardly  appnprtaie. 
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^Sotti"),  kovercr,  b  not  imiFfropriate  in  potitioD. 
TiKR  is  a  rariitioo  in  the  nambera  giren  bj  Ezra 
ttd  Nf hemah ;  but  ereii  adopting  the  smaller  figure, 
it  is  di&olt  to  oodentand  liow  the  people  of  Senaah 
i^U  htre  been  w  madi  more  numeroiu  than  those 
<::  tfe  other  phoes  in  the  catalogue.     Bertheaa 

fjtg.  Haad^,)  suggests  that  Senaah  represents  not 
t  nSt  plaoe  but  a  district ;  but  there  is  nothing 
a  ftirrobonte  this. 

la  the  parallel  psssages  of  1  Enlras  (iv.  23)  the 
"SK  i$ given  Annaas,  and  the  number  3330.    [G .] 

SflX'EH  (njD :  Scrwl ;  Alez.  omita :  Serte). 

The  Bame  of  one  of  the  two  isolated  rocks  which 
T  -iJ  m  the  •*  passage  of  Michmash,"  at  the  time 
c:  tbe  alTentme  of  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer 
:i  San.  xiT.  4;.  It  was  the  southern  one  of  the 
tB3  rer.  5),  and  the  nearest  to  Geha.  The  name 
r-  Hebrew  mems  a  "  thorn,"  or  thom-bush,  and 
i-  ^-plied  eisewhers  only  t^  the  memorable  thorn 
of  ft»reb ;  bat  whether  it  refer*  in  this  instance 
v  iJ)e  ^pe  of  the  rock,  or  to  the  growth  of  seneh 

.J»3  '%  we  cuuMt  ascertain.  The  latter  is  more 
••tNst«t  with  analogy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
^  vpfcoa  {B,  J.  T.  2,  §1),  in  describing  the  route 
^  litM  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem,  mentions  that 
t*i?  bst  eDcampment  of  his  army  was  at  a  spot 
"»bd:  in  the  Jews*  tongue  is  called  the  vallev" 
•t  ^.Tftps  the  plain  **  of  thorns  {iuca^uy  ah\tiv\ 

-r  a  certain  village  called  GabathsaouW,"  ».  e, 
'^>illi  of  Sanl.  The  ravine  of  Michmash  is 
^£1  (sm  miles  from  the  hill  which  is,  with 
*'  -^bi*  certainty,  identified  with  Gibeah.  This 
-*Ji«  is  perhaps  too  great  to  suit  Josephus's  ex- 
?-m ;  still  the  point  is  worth  notice.  [G.] 

i^ENTB  (yy^i  2ay«/p:  Smu-).    This  name 

f-iR  twke  in  the  A.  V.,  via.  I  Cfhr.  v.  23,  and 
«  nni.  5;  bat  it  should  be  found  in  two  other 
N^«€e»,  in  each  of  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  ex- 
**  5  aaiUr  to  the  above,  vix.  Deut.  iii.  9,  and 

•  -t.  ir.  8.  In  these  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as 
"  isiR.  Even  this  slight  change  is  unfortunate, 
^  '.  V  one  of  the  few  Amorite  words  preserved,  the 
E-»  pnw««s  an  interest  which  should  have  po- 
>-*'i  It  from  the  addition  of  a  single  letter.  It  is 
7"^  AiRrjnte  nanne  for  the  mountain  in  the  north  of 
•i'>*«ie  which  the  Hebrews  called  Hermon,  and 
^  lluaikiaas  SiRiON ;  or  perhaps  it  was  rather 
^  '-j«e  far  a  portion  of  the  moimtain  than  the 
■  *-.  la  1  Chr.  v.  23,  and  Quit.  iv.  8,  Hermon 
^  X  *n  mentioned  as  distinct.  Abulfeda  (ed. 
'  *^,  p.  164,  quoted  by  Gesenius)  reports  that 
*-  |»rt  rf  Antt-Lefaanon  north  of  Damascus — that 
■;  »:l5  ieDcminated  Jebel  esh  Shurky,  ••  the  East 

*  ««»  "—was  in  his  day  called  Senlr.    The  use 
>  woid  in  fCzekiel  ia  singular.     In  describing 

'^  we  shoold  natorally  expect  to  find  the  Phoe- 
••  -'.  Esiw  (Sirion)  of  the  mountain  employed, 
*  -?  Miu/y  laraelite  name  (Hermon)  were  dis- 
*■  ■<  That  it  b  not  so  may  show  that  in  the 
•*'/f  Ezekid  the  name  of  Senir  had  lost  its  ori- 
-  '*^  *';?ulicaoce  as  an  Amonte  name,  and  was  em- 
j'-H  wjthont  that  restriction. 

Ti-TvjTOi  of  Jof^h  on  1  Chr.  v.  23  (ed.  Beck) 
^*«  S«dT  by  TW  *X^D  T^tD,  of  which  the 
•■'«  ?rc*sUe  txaas)atk>n  *is  "  the  mountain  of  the 
'  *  "rf  the  Perizzitea.''  In  the  edition  of  Wilkins 
**■*  '-^t  i»  ahensd  to  ♦n*©  nOO  1),  "  the  moun- 
^atcomipteth  fruits,"  in  agreement  with  the 
<B  Dent.  ilL  9,  though  it  is  there  given  as 
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the  equivalent  of  Sirion.  Which  of  these  Is  the 
original  it  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  decide. 
The  former  has  the  slight  consideration  in  iU 
&vour,  that  the  Hivites  aie  specially  mentioned  aa 
"  under  Mount  Hermon,"  and  thus  may  have 
been  connected  or  confounded  with  the  Perizzites ; 
or  the  reading  may  have  arisen  from  mere  caprice, 
as  that  of  the  Sam.  ?er.  of  Deut.  iii.  9,  appeam 
to  have  done.  [See  Samaritan  Pehttateuch, 
P-  ni4.]  [G.j 

SENNACH'EBIB  OnmO:  :«waxnpf". 
2€waxrip€lfi,  LXX. ;  ^waxhpi^s,  Joseph. ;  2a- 
paxdpifiosj  Herod. :  Sennacherib)  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sargon.  [Saroon.]  His  name  in  the 
original  is  read  as  Tsm-akki-^r^,  which  is  under- 
stood to  mean,  '*  Sin  (or  the  Moon)  increases  bro- 
thers :"  an  indication  that  he  was  not  the  first-bom 
of  hia  father.  The  LXX.  have  thus  approached 
much  more  nearly  to  the  native  articulation  than 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  having  kept  the  vowel-sounds 
aimo6t  exactly,  and  merely  changed  the  labial  at 
the  close  from  /3  to  ju.  Josephus  has  been  even 
more  entirely  correct,  having  only  added  the  Gi^eek 
nominatival  ending. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Sennacherib  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and  from  a 
circumstance  reUted  by  Polyhistor,  we  may  gather 
that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  to 
the  crown  till  the  year  before  his  father's  death. 
Polyhistor  (following  Bei-osus)  related  that  the  tri- 
butary kingdom  of  Babylon  was  held  by  a  brother 
— who  would  doubtless  be  an  elder  brother— of 
Sennacherib's,  not  long  before  that  jninoe  came  to 
the  throne  fBeros.  Fr,  12).  Sennacherib's  brt>ther 
was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Hagisa,  who  reigned 
only  a  month,  being  murdered  by  Merodach-Bala- 
dan,  who  then  took  the  throne  and  held  it  six 
months.  These  events  belong  to  the  year  B.C.  703, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  year  of  Sargon. 
Sennacherib  mounted  the  throne  B.C.  702.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt  of 
Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Merodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  battle,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country.  Sennacherib 
then  made  Belibus,  an  officer  of  his  court,  viceroy, 
and,  quitting  Babylonia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
Aramaean  tribes  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
whence  he  canied  off  200,000  captives.  In  the 
ensuing  yeai'  (B.C.  701)  he  made  war  upon  the 
independent  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  penetrated 
thence  to  Media,  where  he  reduced  a  portion  of  the 
nation  which  had  been  previously  independent.  In 
his  third  year  (B.C.  700)  he  turned  his  arms  towards 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Aradus,  and  the  other  Hioenidan  cities,  as  well  as 
from  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged  and  ca])tured 
Ascalon,  made  war  on  Egypt,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent on  Ethiopia,  took  Libnah  and  Lachish  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  and,  having  probably  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  his  chief  enemy,"  finally 
marched  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  Heze- 
kiah,  apporentiy,  had  not  only  revolted  and  with- 
held his  tribute,  but  had  intermeddled  with  the 
aflairs  of  the  Philistian  dties,  and  given  his  support 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  influence  of  Assyiia. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  **  Sennacherib  came  up 
against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 

•  The  impression  on  day  of  the  seal  of  a  Sabacot  found 
in  Sennacherib's  pslace  at  Koyuqjik,  had  probably  been 
appended  to  this  treaty. 
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tliem"  (2  K.  xviii.  13).  There  can  be  no  doabt 
that  the  noord  which  he  has  left  of  hu  campaign 
against  ''  Hiskiah  **  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war 
with  Hesekiah  so  briefly  toached  in  the  foor  verses 
of  this  chapter  (yen.  L^16).  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  compelled  to  make  a  most  humble  submission. 
He  agreed  to  bear  whatever  the  Great  King  laid 
upon  him ;  and  that  monarch,  besides  carrying  oil 
a  ridi  booty  and  noore  than  200,000  captives, 
appointed  him  a  fixed  tribute  of  300  talents  of 
silver,  and  30  talents  of  gold.  He  aluo  deprived 
him  of  a  conHiderable  portion  of  his  territory, 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  petty  kings  of  Ashdoid, 
Ekron,  and  Gaxa.  Having  made  Uieae  arrange- 
ments, he  left  Palestine  and  returned  into  his  on^n 
country. 

In  the  following  year  (B.C.  699),  Sennacherib 
invaded  B^ylonia  for  the  second  time.  Merodach- 
Baladan  continued  to  have  a  party  in  that  country, 
where  his  brothera  still  resided;  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  viceroy,  Belibus,  either  secretly 
favoured  his  cause,  or  nt  any  rate  was  remiss  in 
opposing  it.  The  Assyrian  monarch,  therefore, 
took  the  field  in  peison,  defeated  a  Ohaldaean  chief 
who  had  taken  up  aims  on  behalf  of  the  banished 
king,  expelled  the  king's  brothers,  and,  displacing 
Belibus,  put  one  of  his  own  sous  on  the  throne  in 
his  stead. 

It  was  perhaps  in  this  same  year  that  Senna- 
cherib made  his  second  expedition  into  Palestine. 
Heaekiah  had  again  revolted,  and  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  Sennacherib  as  the  true  cause  of  the  Syrian 
trouUes.  Instead,  therefore,  of  besieging  Jeru- 
salem, the  Assyrian  king  maiched  past  it  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  attacked  once  mora  Lachish  and 
Libnah,  but  apparently  failed  to  take  them,  sent 
messengers  from  the  former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xviii.  17),  and  on  their  return  without  his  submis- 
sion wrote  him  a  threatening  letter  (2  K.  six.  14), 
while  he  still  continued  to  piess  the  war  against 
Egypt,  which  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  Tir- 
baicuh,  king  of  Etliiopia  (ib.  ver.  9).  Tiihakah 
was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  E^ptians,  but  pro- 
bably had  not  yet  united  his  troops  with  theii-s, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  relieved  both  Egjrpt 
and  Judaea  from  their  danger.  In  one  night  the 
Assyrians  lost,  either  by  a  pestilence  or  by  some 
more  awful  manifestation  of  divine  power,  185,000 
men !  The  camp  immediately  broke  up — ^the  king 
fled — the  Egyptians,  naturally  enough,  as  the  de* 
struction  happened  upon  their  boixiers,  ascM-ibe<i  it  to 
their  own  gods,  and  made  a  boast  of  it  centtiries  af\er 
(Herod,  ii.  141).  Sennacherib  reached  his  capital 
in  safety,  and  was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  his  arms,  from  engaging 
in  other  wars,  though  he  seems  thenceforward  to 
have  Gainfully  avoided  Palestine.  In  his  fifth  year 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  and  Media;  afler 
which,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year,  he  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  From 
this  point  his  annals  fail  us. 

Soinacherib  reigned  twenty-two  years.  The  date 
of  his  accetision  is  tixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to 
B.C.  702,  the  Hrst  year  of  Belibus  or  Elibus.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  marked  in  the  same  document 
by  the  accession  of  Asaridanus  (Esar-Haddon)  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon  in  B.C.  680.  The  monuments  are 
in  exact  conformity  with  these  dates,  for  the  22 ud 

^  It  has  been  staled  that  In  1861  the  French  occupants  of 
Syria  destroyed  this  Ublet,  and  replaeed  it  hj  an  inscrip* 
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year  of  Sennacherib  has  been  fbnnd  upon  theoi, 
while  they  have  not  fnmished  any  notice  of  a  later 
year. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  dates  with  the 
chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  aocording  to  the 
numbera  of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  Those  nam- 
bers  assign  to  Heaekiah  the  space  between  B.C.  72»» 
and  B.C.  697.  Consequently  the  first  invasioD  o! 
Sennacherib  falls  into  Hezekiah 's  ttcenty-tenuth 
year  instead  of  his  fourteenth,  as  stated  in  2  K. 
xviii.  13,  and  Is.  zzxvi.  1.  Various  solutions  hare 
been  proposed  of  this  difficulty.  Acoording  to  some, 
there  has  been  a  dislocation  as  well  as  an  alteration 
of  the  text.  Originally  the  woixis  ran,  **  Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Heze- 
kiah, that  the  king  of  Assyria  [Sai^gon],  came  up 
against  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.'*  Then  foUovcd 
ch.  XX.  (Is.  xxxviii.) — **  In  those  days  was  Hezekish 
sick  unto  death,"  &c. ;  after  which  came  the  nar^ 
i-ative  of  Sennacherib's  two  invasions.  [See  Heze- 
kiah.] Another  suggestion  b,  that  the  year  hat 
been  altered  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  and  Is.  xzxvi.  1.  br  j 
scribe,  who,  referring  the  naiTative  in  ch.  xx.  :k 
xxxviii.)  to  the  period  of  Sennacherib's  first  inra- 
sion,  concluded  (from  xx.  6)  that  the  whole  bap* 
pened  in  Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year  (Kawlin»i)'» 
Ifei-odotus,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  note-),  and  therefort 
boldly  changed  **  twenty-eeventh  '*  into  "  foai- 
teenth." 

Sennacherib  was  one  of  the  most  magnifloest  of 
the  Assyiian  kings.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  fixed  the  seat  of  government  permancntlT 
nt  Nineveh,  which  he  carenilly  repaired  and  adoroeti 
with  splendid  buildings.  His  greatest  work  is  tbr 
pimd  palace  at  Koyunjik,  which  covered  a  space  ot 
above  eight  aci-es,  and  was  adorned  throughout  witli 
sculptm^es  of  flnished  execution.  He  built  ako,  oi 
repaired,  a  seoond  palace  at  Ninev^  on  the  moosd 
of  Nebbi  Yunus,  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  chancel 
i>y  an  embankment  of  brick,  restoivd  the  anciat 
aqueducts  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  gnve  t« 
N  ineveh  that  splendour  which  she  thenceforth  n- 
tained  till  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  He  also  erecteti 
monuments  in  distant  countries.  It  is  his  memoml 
which  still  remains  *>  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aah^ 
Keib  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  side  by  nde  with  as 
inscription  of  Rameses  the  Gi^eat,  recording  his  ora- 
quests  six  centuries  earlier. 

Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  is  knovs 
beyond  the  brief  statement  of  Scripture,  that  ** » 
he  was  woi'shipping  in  the  house  of  JNisroch  '  ?  ,  bi» 
;^od,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  biir. 
with  the  sword,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ar- 
menia" (2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  It  iscuriocs 
that  Moses  of  Chorene  and  Alexander  Polyhi^tor 
should  both  nail  the  elder  of  these  two  son;i  t>v  a 
dilferent  name  (Ardumazanes  or  Ai'gamozanus  ; 
nid  it  is  still  more  curious  that  Abydenus,  vbo 
<{enei-ally  drew  from  Berosus,  should  interpose  a  Mns: 
Nergilus  between  Sennacherib  and  Adrammekch. 
and  make  tlie  hitter  be  slain  by  Esajhaddon  (£tu«b. 
Cht\  Can,  i.  9 ;  comp.  i.  5,  and  see  also  Moe.  Cbor. 
Arm,  Hist.  i.  22).  Moses,  on  the  ooutrary,  omtinn^ 
the  escape  of  both  brothel's,  and  mentions  the  part* 
of  Aimenia  where  they  settled,  and  which  were 
af>ei*wards  peopled  by  their  descendants.    [G.  K.] 

SEN'UAH  (HKOp :  'haw^i  Senna).  Pro- 
perly  Hassenuah,  with  the   def.  article.     A  Beo- 

lion  In  their  own  honour;  bat  such  an  act  of  barisriBi 
seems  scarcely  posblble  In  the  nineteenth  eenturr. 
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inite,  the  fitbo'  of  Jadah,  who  was  Mcond  over 
♦«■•  at  J  after  the  retorn  fiwn  Babylon  (Neh.  zi. 
V  In  1  Ckr.  iz.  7,  "Jadah  the  son  of  Senuah" 
»  -  f  kdaviah  the  aoa  of  Hasenoah." 

SEO'BIM  (D^''^:   2««p^;   Alex.  2«s»p£y: 

S^nna  .  The  chief  of  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
t^  r  oDorses  of  priests  instituted  by  David  (1  Chr. 

u-'T.  i  . 

SETHAB  ODD:  Ja^pd;  Alex.  Im^oA: 

'\f'^ir,.  It  is  written,  after  the  enumeration  of  the 
••^  ^  ot  Joktan,  **  and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha 
'  tLx:  jroest  onto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east " 

'•«.  X.  30).  The  immigration  of  the  Joktanites 
^»  fiolably  from  west  to  east,  as  we  hare  shown  in 
AuBii,  Mc8iiA,&c,and  they  occupied  the  south- 
■■'  :Ta  portioo  of  the  peninsula.     The  undoubted 

-'-udcaioas  of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with 
->nr  joktaaite  originab  are  included  within  these 
. '^ts  tad  pMnt  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern  bonndaiy. 
'■  'v  appan  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient 
•^-f<.rt  towa  called  Dhafari  or  Zafari,  and  DhafAr 
•r  ^Lir.  withoat  the  inflexional  termination,  repre- 
•s*-,  the  Kblical  site  or  district :  thus  the  etymo- 

•  r^is  ^urliciently  near,  and  the  situation  exactly 
»r«A  »;th  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Accord- 
'  .'•".  It  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  Sephar 
••'"-'.A^,  Hot  the  etymological  Htness  of  this  site 
7-^^  iMit  another  question,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
>'  ie^  Haa  four  places  bearing  the  same  name, 
^•i^  wreral  othera  bearing  names  that  are  merely 
'  -atOQs  from  the  same  root.  The  frequent  re- 
-? '-u.*  of  these  rariations  is  curious ;  but  we  need 
■•.'  r^*r»  ooncem  oui^lves  with  the  four  first 
«.5.-u  fJ-u-ea,  and  of  these  two  only  are  important 
>  wLject  of  this  article.  They  are  of  twofold 
»•  tance,  as  bearing  on  the  site  of  Sephar,  and  as 
"^  ;  .Wly  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  the 

-*^'>  kingdom  of  Southern  Ambia,  the  kingdom 

'  -if-i  br  the  tribes  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Jok- 

n^  following  extracts  will  put  in  a  clear 

: .:  v.iat  the  best  Arabian  writers  themselves  say 

'^  sul^eci.     The  first  is  from  the  most  im- 

f-'-esx  ot'  the  Anbic  Lexicons  :«— 

"Iihafuri  (.IaIo)  is  s  town  of  the  Yemen; 

"!'  »»7S  He  who  enters  Dhafari  learns  the  Him- 
yr.U  . . .  Efi-Stfghdnee  says,  '  Iq  the  Yemen  are 
^'  fiw«  every  one  of  which  is  called  Dhafillri ; 
*»  tn  and  two  fortreves.  The  two  cities  are 
•-'i'.-l-Hakl,  near  Sao'ti,  two  days'  jouiuey  from 
c  ■  the  south;  and  the  Tubbaas  used  to  abide 
•^,iL.l  it  is  said  that  it  is  San'h  [itself].  In 
>•-  VI  t*»  it  is  called  the  onyx  of  Dhafiiri.     (Ibn- 

•  -^u»l  says  that  the  onyx  of  Dhafdri   is  so 

'  Si  relation  to   Dhafiiri-Asad,  a  city  in  the 

•  -i.^    Another  ia  in  the  Yemen,  near  Mirbdt, 

•  -•  «-itmnity  of  the  Yemen,  and  is  known  by 
<yaA  of  Dhaii(ri-s-SAib  [that  is,  of  the  sea- 

^•j.  .aad  in  relation  to  it  is  called  the  Kust-Dha- 
^  -itber  ooatus  or  aloes-wood],  that  is,  the  wood 
'*  sbich  one  fumigates,  because  It  is  brought 
'-*:  ttm  India,  and  from  it  to  [the  itst  of]  the 
'  ""; ' . . .  And  it  Yikoot  meant,  for  he  said, 
'^  'tafin ...  is  «  city  in  the  extremity  of  the 
'"X  ^.D*ar  to  K^h-Shihr.'  As  to  the  two  fortresses, 

'  ^H't-rd^  baa  fallen  Into  an  abunrd  error  in  bis 
:*"J>*|.  nrtkaed  by  M.  Fresnel  (lY*.  f^ettre.  p.  311). 
*"-!ika«ogri  to  prove  tbat  the  two  Zatfrls  were  only 
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one  of  them  is  a  fortress  on  the  south  of  San'i,  two 
days*  journey  from  it,  in  the  country  of  [the  tribe 
of]  Benoo-Mur^,  and  it  is  called  Dhafari-1-Wadi- 
yeyn  [that  is,  of  the  Two  Valleys].  It  is  also  called 
Dhafibri-Zeyd ;  and  another  is  on  the  north  thei-eof, 
also  two  days'  journey  from  it,  in  the  country  of 
Hemdan,  and  is  called  Dhafari-dh-Dhahu- "  {Taj- 
eUArooSt  MS.,  s.v.).* 

Yakoot,  in  his  Homonymous  Dictionary  (£*/- 
Mushiarak,  a.  v.)  says : — "  Dbafari  is  a  celebrated 
city  in  the  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Yemen, 
between  'Oman  and  Mirbdt,  on  the  shore  of  the 
aea  of  India :  1  have  been  informed  of  this  by  one  who 
has  seen  it  prosperous,  abounding  in  good  things. 
It  is  near  Esh-Shihr.  Dhafiri-Zejrd  is  a  fortress  in 
the  Yemen  in  the  territory  of  Habb :  and  Dhafiri 
is  a  city  near  to  San'i,  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called 
the  DhafSiri  onyx;  in  it  was  the  abode  of  the 
kings  of  Himyer,  and  of  it  was  said,  He  who  enters 
DhaflSri  learns  the  Himyeritic ; — and  it  is  said  that 
San'b  itself  is  Dha^ri.'^ 

Lastly,  in  the  Geographical  IXctionary  called  the 
Mardsid,  which  is  ascribed  to  Yakoot,  we  read,  s.  v. 
"Dhaf^:  two  cities  in  the  Yemen,  one  of  them 
near  to  San'k,  in  relation  to  which  is  called  the 
Dhafdri  onyx :  in  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  kings 
of  Himyer ;  and  it  is  said  that  Dha§[ri  is  the  city 
of  Sonli  itself.  And  Dbafari  of  this  day  is  a  city 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  India,  between  it  and 
Mirbdt  are  five  parasangs  of  the  territories  of  Esh- 
Shihr,  [and  it  is]  near  to  Suh^r,  and  Mirbdt  is  the 
other  anchorage  besides  Dhaflri.  Frankincense  is 
only  found  on  the  mountain  of  DhafiLii  of  £sh- 
Shihr." 

These  extracts  show  that  the  city  of  Dhafari 
near  San'k  was  very  little  known  to  the  writers, 
and  that  little  only  by  tradition ;  it  was  even  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as,  or  another  name  for, 
San'h,  and  its  site  had  evidently  fiillen  into  oblivion 
at  their  day.  But  the  sea-port  of  this  name  was  a 
celebrated  city,  still  flourishing,  and  identified  on 
the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  M.  Fresnel  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  city,  and  not  the 
western  one,  was  the  Himyerite  capital ;  and  cer- 
tainly his  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  most 
of  tiie  facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Niebuhr,  however,  mentions  the  ruins  of  Dhafdri 
near  Yereem,  which  would  be  those  of  the  western 
city  {Descr,  206).  While  DhafiUri  is  of\en  men- 
tioned as  the  capital  in  the  history  of  the  Him- 
yerite kingdom  (Caussin,  EsscU^  [,  passim),  it  was 
also  in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church  (Philostorgius,  £[ist.  Eocles, 
iii.  4). 

But,  leaving  this  curious  point,  it  remains  to 
give  what  is  known  respecting  Dhafdri  the  sea- 
port, or  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  call  it, 
afler  the  usual  pronunciation,  Zafdr.  All  the  evi- 
dence is  clearly  in  favour  of  this  site  Vieing  that  of 
■  the  Sephar  of  the  Bible,  and  the  identification  has 
accordingly  been  generaUy  accepted  by  critics.  More 
accurately,  it  appears  to  preserve  the  name  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to  be  in  the  district  anciently  so 
named.  It  is  situate  on  the  coast,  in  the  province  of 
Hadrami&wt,  and  near  to  the  district  which  adjoins 
that  province  on  the  east,  called  Esh-Shihr  (or  as 
M.  Fresnel  says  it  is  pronounced  in  the  modem 
Himyeritic  Sfiher),    Wellsted  says  of  it,  "  Dofdr  is 


'  one,  by  supposing  that  the  inland  town,  which  he  places 
only  twen^-fonr  leagoes  ftpom  San'A,  was  originally  on 
the  8ea«coaat. 
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ittnoted  beneath  a  lofty  mountain  **  (U.  453).    In 
the  Mardsid  it  is  said,  as  we  hare  seen,  that  frank- 
iDoeose  (in  the  author^s  time)  was  foand  <H)Iy  in 
the  **  mountain  of  Dhaftri ;"  and  Niebuhr  {Deter. 
248)  says  that  it  expoils  the  best  firankinoense. 
M.  Ki^esnel  gives  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the 
present  state  of  this  old  site  in  his  Lettrea  sur 
CHiat.  des  Arabet  avant  thlanUsme  ^V*.  Letti-e, 
Joum,  Atiai,  iii.*  s^rie,  tome  ▼.).    Zarar,  he  tells 
us,  pronounced  by  the  modern  inhabitants  **  Isfor," 
is  now  the  name  of  a  series  of  villages  situate 
some  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to 
the  shore,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Mirb4t 
and  B4i<-SAjir,  extending  a  distance  of  two  days* 
journey,  or  17  or  18  hours,  from  east  to  west. 
Proceeding  in  this  direction,  those  near  the  shore 
art  named  TAkah,   Ed-Dahireex,   El-Beleed,  £1- 
HAfeh,  SaUhah,  and  Awkad.     The  fiist  four  are 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  it.    El-Beleed,  otherwiK  called  HarkAro, 
is,  in  M.  Fresners  opinion,  the  ancioit  TaSir,     It 
is  in  ruins,  but  ruins  that  attest  its  former  pi-os- 
perity.    The  inhabitants  wei«  celebrated  for  their 
hospitality.    Thtt«  are  now  only  three  or  four 
inhabited  houses  in  £1-Beleed.    It  is  on  a  small 
peninsula  lying  between  the  ocean  and  a  boy,  and 
the  port  is  on  the  land  side  of  the  town.     In  the 
present  day,  daring  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year, 
at  least  at  low  tide,  the  bay  is  a  lake,  and  the 
peninsula  an  isthmus,  but  the  lake  is  of  sweet 
water.    In  the  rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  spring, 
it  is  a  gulf,  of  sweet  water  at  low  tide  and  of  salt 
water  at  high  tide. 

The  classical  writers  mention  Sapphar  metropolis 
(Xuw^dpa  fi7irp6v9\u)  or  Saphar  (in  Axum.  PeripL 
p.  274),  in  long.  88^  lat  14°  30',  according  to 
Ptol.,  the  capital  of  the  Sappharitae  (Xtar^apirai), 
placed  by  Ptol.  (vi.  6.  §25)  near  the  Uomeritae ; 
but  their  accounts  are  obscure,  and  probably  from 
hearsay.  In  later  times,  as  we  have  already  said, 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Church:  one  of 
three  which  were  founded  A..D.  343,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  reigning  Tubbaa,  in  Dhafiri  (written 
Tapharon,  Td^apoy^  by  Philostorgius,  Ifiet.  Eccies. 
iii.  4),  in  'Aden,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Theophilus,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  effect  this 
purpose,  was  the  first  bishop  (Caussin,  i.  Ill 
seqq.)>  In  the  reign  of  Abrahah  (a.o.  537-570) 
S.  Gi^egentius  was  bishop  of  these  churches,  having 
been  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (cf.  autho* 
rities  cited  by  Caussin,  i.  142-5).  [E.  S.  P.] 

SEPHA'RAD  (l-IBp  ;  Targ.  K^tDDtXC,  t.  e. 

Ispania :  tms  *£^pa0o,  in  both  MSS. :  in  Basporo), 
A  name  which  occurs  in  Obad.  ver.  20  only,  as 
that  of  a  place  in  which  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
were  then  held  in  captivity,  and  whence  they  were 
to  return  to  possess  the  cities  of  the  south. 

Its  situation  has  always  been  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be 
settled. 

(I.)  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  given  above,  and 
followed  by  the  Arabic  Version,  is  probably  a  mere 
conjecture,  though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  foim 
of  the  name  in  the  then  original,  viz.  Sepharath.  In 
Jerome's  copy  of  the  LXX.  it  appears  to  have  been 
l^f^pdrni,  since  (Comm.  m  Abd.)  he  renders  their 
version  of  the  verse  transmigratio  lerusaUm  uaque 
Euphrathem,  This  is  certainly  extremeiy  mgenious, 
but  will  hardly  hold  water  when  we  turn  it  back 
into  Hebrew. 
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(2.)  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Bospontt*^ 
adopted  by  Jerome  fixmi  his  Jewid^  initnicta',  irkn 
considered  it  to  be  **  the  place  to  which  Hadrian  had 
transported  the  captives  from  Jemaalem  "  {Cuuuk. 
in  Abdiam).  This  interpretation  Jerome  did  n«i 
accept,  but  preferred  rather  to  treat  Sepharad  as 
conneded  with  a  similar  Aa^rian  word  e%:bS- 
fying  a  *'  boundary,"  nnd  to  consider  Uie  passage 
as  denoting  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  isto  all 
r^ons. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  whidi  Bosporos 
Jerome's  teacher  alluded— tiie  Cimmerian  or  the 
Thracian.  If  the  foimer  (Sti-ait  of  TenUalfX 
which  was  in  Iheria,  it  is  not  impossiUe  thai  this 
Kabbi,  as  ignorant  of  ge(^;raphy  outside  the  Holy 
Land  as  most  of  his  brethren,  confounded  it  with 
Iberia  in  Spain,  and  thus  i^nwd  with  the  reat  of 
the  Jews  whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  us. 
If  the  latter  (Strait  of  Constantinople),  thai  ht 
may  be  taken  as  confirming  the  most  modem  opin- 
ion (noticed  below),  that  Sephaivd  was  Sardb  in 
Lydia. 

The  Targom  Jonathan  (see  above)  and  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  and  from  them  the  modem  Jews, 
interpret  Sepharad  as  Spain  (Ispamia  and  Ispania), 
one  common  variation  of  which  nanse,  Hwperia 
{Did,  of  Oeogr.  i.  10746),  does  oeiialnly  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Sepharad ;  and  so  deeply 
has  this  taken  root  that  at  the  piii»nt  day  the 
Spanish  Jews,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two  great 
sections  into  which  the  Jewish  nation  is  drHded, 
are  called  by  the  Jews  themselves  the  A^tWdtm 
Gennan  Jews  being  known  as  the  Aahkenazim, 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  either  of  theae  can 
be  the  true  explanation  of  Sepharad .  The  pnpbccr 
of  Obediah  has  every  appearance  of  referring  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezaar,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Jews  had 
been  at  that  early  date  transported  to  Spain. 

(3.)  Others  have  suggested  the  xkntitT  of  Sephs- 
rad  with  Sipphara  in  Mesopotamia,  but  that  is  mat 
probably  Sepharvaim  . 

(4.)  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  is 
the  cuneiform  Parian  inscriptions  of  Nakslhi- 
Ruttum  and  Sehishm ;  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic 
nations  given  by  Niebuhr  {Beit^.  ti.  pi.  31 ).  In  the 
latter  it  occurs  between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Capps- 
docia)  and  Ta  UNA  (Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the  hi^ 
to  propose  the  identificatk>n  of  this  with  Sephani 
and  subsequently  it  was  suggested  by  Ijoaen  that 
S  Pa  Ra  D  was  identical  with  Sardis,  the  andcDt 
capital  of  Lydia.  This  identification  is  approvtd 
of  by  Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey  (Ititrod,  to 
Obad.  p.  232,  note,  also  245).  In  support  of  this, 
F&rst  {ffandiob.  ii.  95  a)  points  out  that  AntiQDoos 
(dr.  B.C.  320)  may  veiy  probably  have  taken  sons 
of  his  Jewish  captives  to  Sardis ;  but  it  ia  more  oos- 
sistent  with  the  apparent  date  of  Obadiah's  pro- 
phecy to  believe  that  he  is  referring  to  the  erest 
mentioned  by  Joel  (iii.  6),  when  "  childrea  «f 
Judah  and  Jeruaalem  "  were  sold  to  the  **  sods  of 
the  Javanim  "  (lonians),  whidi — as  the  first  cap- 
tivity that  had  befallen  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  ssd 
a  transportation  to  a  strange  land,  and  that  hejood 
the  sea— could  hardly  faU  to  make  an  cndunog 
impression  on  the  nation. 

(5.)  Ewald  {Propheten^  i.  404)  considers  thit 
Sepharad  has  a  connexion  with  S^UYphath  ia  th« 

•  Obtained  by  Uking  the  prefixed  preposition  m  psrt 

of  the  name— *T"1QD2  i  ^'^  *^  ^^  ''"'^  ^^"^  n^eci^ 
thefinsllX 
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pwadiB^  rent;  snd  while  dq>recatfaig  the  **  pene- 

tntioD  *  of  tbon  who  hare  disoovered  the  name 

in  a  amdfonn  iuscriptioD,  suggests  that  the  true 

nadJof  a  Sephanm,  and  that  it  it  to  he  foond 

-a  a  place  three  hours  from  Akka^  i.  e.  donbtless 

]ht  modern  Shtfa  'Omar^  a  place  of  much  ancient 

rppolf  and  Tcoention  amoi^  the  Jews  of  Palestine 

^  Zoio,  note  to  Parchi,  428) ;   bat  it  is  not 

drioM  how  a  residBnoe  within  the  H0I7  Land  can 

br?  bem  spoken  of  as  a  captivity,  and  there  are 

o«AlenUediffennoe8  in  the  form  of  theiwo  names. 

f6J  Midndis  {8%^.  No.  1778)  has  devoted 

«ae  space  to  this  name ;  and,  among  other  cinijeo- 

tx-es  ioijenioasly  si^gcsts  that  the  **  Spartans'*  of 

1  Mac  xii.  15  are  aocarateljr  "  Sepharadites.'* 

T '  *  fafg^fym,  bowerer,  does  not  appear  to  have 

ft^r-i  the  test  of  later  investigation.     [See  Spar- 

TA5S.]  [G.] 

SEPHABYAIM  (D^inQD:     JUwiftapuodtfi, 

tv^^Mot^ft :  Sepkartaim)  is  mentioned  by  Sen- 
Bahrr.b  in  his  letter  to  Hezekiah  as  a  city  whose 
*^-l  iud  bea  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians  (2  K. 
II.  1.4;  Is.  izzrii.  18 ;  oomp.  2  K.  zvlii.  34).  It 
to  mqkeA  with  Hena  and  Ava,  or  Ivah,  whidi  were 
*•:«»  00  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon.  Again, 
•^  s  mentioaed,  in  2  K.  zrii.  24,  as  one  of  the 
'«v«^  from  which  colonists  were  transported  to 
''''■i^  the  desolate  Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  had 
•i»i  •irried  into  captivity,  where  it  is  again  joined 
v^r  Ara,  and  also  with  Cuthah  and  Babylon. 
r.  ■«  indications  are  enough  to  justify  us  in  identi- 
'T^  the  place  with  the  fitmous  town  of  SippniTi, 
•e  tb«  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Ptol.  v.  18), 
•fc>-H  vas  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Mosaib. 
"^rtara  was  mentioned  by  Berosus  as  the  place 
«  Tf.  according  to  him.  Xithrus  (or  Noah)  buried 
*''  riTords  of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of 

*  '  4»iQ]7%  and  from  which  his  posterity  recovered 

♦  •*!  afterwards  (Fragm.  Hitt.  Or.  ii.  p.  501,  iv. 
>  ^^}..    Abydenus  calls   it  ir<(Xir  'Xi'wirapn^v&p 

^%  ^  .  and  aavs  tliat  Nebuchadnezzar  excavated  a 

•  •4  lake  in  its  vicinity  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
'*  '5  «cenis  to  intend  the  same  place  by  his  **  oj»- 
}  h  Hipparenonim  **  * — ^where,  according  to  him, 

*  >  \  great  smt  of  the  Chaldaic  learning  {H,  N. 
' .  **' .    The  plural  form  here  used  by  Pliny  may 

*  TTupared  with  the  dual  form  in  use  among  the 
•^1 ;  and  the  explanation  of  both  is  to  be  found  in 
*'  t's  t  that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one  on  either 
••"'  f  the  river.  Berosus  called  Sippara,  "  a  city 
'  t'x-wa"  ('HAiov  ir^Xfi^) ;  and  in  the  inscriptions 

'•ars  the  same  title,  being  called  Tsipar  sha 
'■  ■^'.•,  or  •*  Sij^m  of  the  Sun" — the  sun  being 
'*'  'b«f  object  of  worship  there.  Hence  the  Se- 
•■»rr.trs  are  said,  in  2  K.  xvii.  31,  to  have  «  burnt 

'  children  in  the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and 
"KMlech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  " — these  two 

''"Set  deitiies  representing  respectively  the  male 
'  4  'vmale  puwcia  of  the  son,  as  Lunus  and  Luna 
".-•seated  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the  moon 
=^^  the  Romans.  [G.  R.] 

^£PH£XA  (i|  2«^Aa:  Stphela).  The  Greek 
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form  of  the  ancient  word  hasSMfSlAh  (tVW7}\ 

the  native  name  for  the  southern  divisi<m  of  the 
low-lying  flat  district  which  intervenes  between  the 
central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Medi- 
teninean,  the  other  and  northern  portion  of  which 
was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  through- 
out the  topographical  records  of  Joshua,  the  hi»- 
torical  works,  and  the  topographical  passages  in  the 
Prophets;  always  with  the  article  preBzed,  and 
always  denoting  the  same  region^  (Deut.  i.  7 ;  Josh, 
iz.  1,  X.  40,  xi.  2,  16a,  zii.  8,  xv.  33;  Judg.  i.  9; 
I  K.  X.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xzvii.  28  ;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  27, 
xxvi.  10,  xxviii.  18 ;  Jer.  xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44,  zzziii. 
13;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii.  7).  In  each  of  these 
passages,  however,  the  word  is  treated  In  the  A.  V. 
not  as  a  proper  name,  analogous  to  the  Campagna^ 
tAe  WoldSf  the  Carse,  but  as  a  mei'e  appellative, 
and  rendered  "  the  vale,"  ••  the  valley/'  "  the 
plain,"  "  the  low  plains,**  and  **  the  low  country." 
How  destructive  this  is  to  the  force  of  the  narrative 
may  be  realized  by  imagining  what  confusion  would 
be  caused  in  the  ti'anslation  of  an  English  historical 
work  into  a  foreign  tongue,  if  such  a  name  as  "  The 
Downs"  were  rendered  by  some  geneial  teim  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  district  in  the  country  of 
similar  formation.  Fortunately  the  Book  of  Macca- 
bees has  redeemed  our  Version  from  the  charge  of 
having  entirely  suppressed  this  intifresting  name. 
In  1  Mace.  xii.  38  the  name  Sephela  is  found, 
though  even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which  was 
attached  to  it  in  Hebi-ew,  and  still  accompanies  it  in 
the  Greek  of  the  passage. 

Whether  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  the  shape  in  which  the  Israelites  encoun- 
tered it  on  entering  the  country,  or  modified  so  as 
to  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root  ahafal,  and  thus 
(according  to  the  constant  tendency  of  language) 
bring  it  into  a  form  intelligible  to  Hebrews — we 
shall  probably  never  know.  The  root  to  which  it 
is  related  is  in  common  use  both  in  Hebi*ew  and 
/Lmbic.  In  the  latter  it  has  originated  more  than 
one  proper  name-  as  Mespila,  now  known  as 
Koyimjih;  eUMetfale,  one  of  the  quartera  of  the 
city  of  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  Arabia^  i.  203, 4)  ;  and 
Seville,  originally  Hi-spalis,  probably  so  called  fitnn 
its  wide  plain  (Arias  Montano,  in  Foid,  ffandbook 
of  Spain). 

The  name  Shefelah  is  retained  In  the  old  versions, 
even  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Habbi  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as  the  11th  century 
A.D.).  It  wns  actually  in  use  down  to  the  5th 
century.  Eusebius,  and  afler  him  Jerome  {Onomast. 
"  Sephela,"  and  Comm.  on  Obad.),  distinctly  state 
that  *'  the  region  round  Eleutheropolis  on  the  north 
and  west  was  so  called."  ^  And  a  careful  investi- 
gation might  not  improbably  discover  the  name 
still  lingering  about  its  ancient  home  even  at  the 
present  day. 

No  definite  limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Shefelah, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  wera  any.  In  the  li»t 
of  Joshua  (xv.  33-47)  it  contains  43  •*  cities,**  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages  de- 
pendent on  them.     Of  these,  as  far  as  our  know- 


*  ^v%  PUaj  irtacns  Hippars  or  Sippara  on  the  Nar- 
'^^"^  '.^dtrjpam),  instead  of  on  the  Enpbrates.  his 

'  "'^o'  ii  to  the  artificial  channel,  which  branched  off 
*  «^  Eapfaatcs  at  Sippara.  and  led  to  the  great  lake 

^*^  ITSIK)  C3ceavatcd  by  Nebochadnetzar.  Abydenus 
v^  Qm  hnaxh  •  AracaniM''  CA/i«ucayof),  ilr  Akatn 


•'   •. 


is  this 


sion  where  It  is  nsed  without  the  article  (Josh.  xl.  166) 
ft  evidently  does  not  denote  the  region  referred  to 
above,  but  the  plains  surrounding  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim. 

*  In  his  comment  on  Obadiab,  SL  Jerome  appears  to 
extend  it  to  Ljrdda  and  Enuuauft-NkopoUs ;  and  at  tbe 
same  time  to  extend  Sharon  eo  far  south  as  to  Inelude  tha 
that  on  the  single  occa- 1  Philistine  dtica. 
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ledga  avails  lu,  the  most  northern  was  Ekran,  the 
most  soQthern  Gaza,  and  the  most  western  Nezib 
(about  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hebron).  A  large  num- 
ber of  Uiese  towns,  howerer,  were  situated  not  in 
the  plain,  nor  even  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
central  mountains,  but  in  the  mountains  themselves. 
[Jarhdtu;  Keilah;  Nezib,  &c.]  This  seems 
to  show,  either  that  on  thie  ancient  principle  of 
dividing  territory  one  district  might  intrude  into 
the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
that,  as  already  suggested,  the  name  Shefelah  did 
not  originally  mean  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to  do  in 
its  accommodated  Hebrew  foim. 

The  Shefelah  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive i^ons  in  the  Holy  Land.  Sloping  as  it 
does  gently  to  the  sea,  it  receives  vrerj  year  a  (rtsh 
dressing  from  the  materials  washed  down  fivm  the 
mountains  behind  it  by  the  furious  rains  of  winter. 
This  natui-al  manure,  aided  by  the  great  heat  of  its 
climate,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  reward  the 
rude  husbandry  of  its  inhabitants,  year  aflei'  year, 
with  crops  of  com  which  ai-e  described  by  the  tra- 
velleia  as  prodigious. 

Thus  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  oom-field  of 
Syria,  and  as  such  the  constant  subject  of  warfare 
between  Philistines  and  Israelites,  and  the  refuge 
of  the  latter  when  the  hai-vests  in  the  central  coun- 
ti7  were  ruined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-3).  But 
it  was  also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its  situation 
on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  exposed  to 
continual  visits  from  foreign  aimles,  visits  which 
at  last  led  to  the  destiiiction  of  the  Isi^aelite  king- 
dom. In  the  eai'lier  history  of  the  country  the 
Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  into  the 
Shefelah,  but  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  their 
enemitt  fi-om  theuce.  Under  the  Maccabees,  how- 
ever, their  tactics  were  changed,  and  it  became  the 
field  where  some  of  the  most  hardly  contested  and 
successful  of  their  battles  were  fought. 

These  conditions  have  hai-dly  altered  in  modem 
times.  Any  invasion  of  Palestine  must  take  place 
through  the  maritime  plain,  the  natural  and  only 
rood  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in  Napoleon's  case, 
as  has  already  been  noticed  under  Palestine  [p. 
667  a].  The  Shefelah  is  still  one  vast  corn-field,  but 
the  contests  which  take  place  on  it  are  now  reduced 
to  those  between  the  oppressed  peasants  and  the 
insolent  and  i-apacioos  <jficials  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, who  are  gradually  putting  a  stop  by 
their  extortions  to  all  the  industiy  of  this  district, 
and  driving  active  and  willing  hands  to  better- 
governed  regions.  [See  Judah,  vol.  i.  1156;  Pa- 
lestine, vol.  ii.  666  a,  667  6,  672,  3  ;  Plains, 
890  6.]  [G.] 

BEPTUAGINT.  The  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  known  bj  this  name,  is  like  the 
Nile,/on^tum  qui  celat  origines.  The  causes  which 
produced  it,  the  number  and  names  of  the  trans- 
lators,  the  times  at  which  different  portions  were 
translated,  are  all  uncertain. 

It  will  therefore  be  best  to  hiunch  our  skiff  on 
known  waters,  and  try  to  track  the  stream  upwanis 
towaitb  its  sourOe. 

This  Vereion  appears  at  the  present  day  in  four 
principal  editions. 

1.  Biblia  Polyglotta  Complutensis,  a.d.  1514- 
1517. 

2.  The  Aldine  Edition,  Venice,  A.D.  1518. 

3.  The  Roman  Edition,  edited  under  Pope  Sixtus 
v.,  A.D.  1587. 

4.  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
by  H.  H.  Baber,  a.d.  1816. 
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1,  2.  The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  probablr 
fbimed  by  collation  of  several  K^. 

3.  The  Roman  edition  (3^  is  printed  from  tJi^ 
venerable  Codex  Vaticanus,  out  not  without  macr 
errors.  This  text  has  been  followed  in  most  oiihe 
modem  editions. 

A  transcript  of  the  Codex  Vattcanns,  prepaifd 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  was  lately  published  at  lioroe,  br 
Vercelloni.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  thb 
edition  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  preclode  the  ueces- 
sity  of  consulting  the  MS.  The  text  of  the  Codex, 
and  the  parts  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  compline 
the  Codex  (among  them  nearly  all  Geness),  are 
printed  in  the  same  Greek  type,  with  distingui^ii&g; 
notes. 

4.  The  Facsimile  Edition,  by  Mr.  Baber,  b 
printed  with  types  made  after  the  foraa  of  the  Irtten 
in  the  Codex  AlexcmdHnus  (Brit.  Museum  LibrRrj,. 
for  the  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  New  Testan^it,  bj 
Woide,  in  1786.  Great  care  was  bestowed  apoa 
the  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  press. 

Other  Edituma. 

The  Septuagint  in  Walton's  Polyglot  (1657)  is 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  tb* 
Codex  Alexandrinus. 

The  Cambridge  edition  (1665),  (Rooaan  text),  e 
only  valuable  for  the  Preface  by  Pearson. 

An  edition  of  the  Cod.  Alex,  was  published  k 
Orabe  (Oxford,  1707-1720),  but  its  critical  «lw 
is  far  below  that  of  Baber's.  It  is  printed  in  ooiu 
mon  type,  and  the  editor  has  exeitased  his  jijfl^ 
ment  on  the  text,  putting  some  woi^s  of  the  Coda 
in  the  margin,  and  rqpladng  them  by  what  b 
thought  better  readings,  distinguished  by  a  smalkr 
type.  This  edition  was  reproduced  by  Breitm^ 
(Zurich,  1730),  4  vols.  4to.,  with  the  \'arious  read' 
ings  of  the  Vatican  text. 

The  Edition  of  Bos  (Franeq.  1709)  follows  the 
Roman  text,  with  its  Scholia,  and  the  various  m^ 
ings  given  in  Walton's  Poiyglott,  espeoally  tboce  ot 
the  Cod.  Alex. 

The  valuable  Critical  Edition  of  Ifohnes,  cooti- 
nued  by  Pataons,  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  Hebrev 
Bible  of  Kennicott ;  it  has  the  Roman  text,  with  i 
large  body  of  various  readings  from  numoxMis  MSS^ 
and  editions,  Oxford,  1798-1827. 

The  Oxfoxd  Edition,  by  Qaiaford,  1848,  bs 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  tbt 
Codex  Alexandiinus  below. 

Tiachendorfe  Editions  (the  2nd,  1856)  are  «a 
the  same  plan ;  he  has  added  readings  from  sto? 
other  MSS.  disoovei-ed  by  himself,  vfiSi  very  osefiil 
Pix>legomena. 

Some  convenient  editions  have  been  published  br 
Mr.  Bagster,  one  in  8vo,,  others  of  amaller  a». 
foi-ming  paii  of  his  Poiyglott  series  of  !Kbles.  BU 
text  is  the  Roman. 

The  latest  edition,  by  Jfr.  Field  (1859),  difes 
from  any  of  the  pi«:edhig.  He  takes  as  hb  tasis 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  but  corrects  all  the  ma- 
nifest errors  of  transcription,  by  the  help  of  otiier 
MSS.;  Imd  brings  the  dislocated  portions  of  t|i« 
Septuagint  into  agreement  with  the  order  of  tb« 
Hebrew  Bible.* 

ManHscripis, 
The  vai-ious  readings  given  by  Holmes  and  Pai- 
sons  enable  us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  tb 
character  of  the  severd  MSS.  and  of  the  dcgi^o^ 
their  accordance  with  the  Hebiew  text. 

*  There  are  some  singular  variatioss  tn  1  Kinff  (f^ 
the  article  on  Kings,  p.  81). 
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njires. 


AoMiQg  them  maj  be  spedallj  noted,  with  their 
^rijaJtk  dates  and  estimates  of  yalue  as  given  by 
Halujes  in  his  Pre&ce  to  the  Pentateuch  : — 


Probftbl* 


Centuiy. 

4 

4 
6 
7 
7 


11 

10 
10 
13 


L  Gonraunii.  Brit.  Mii&  (ftagmeuts) 

It  VATCAjnra.    YaX.  Libnu-y.  Bome  .     . 

Ill  AuoAsvmavn,   Brit  Uiu.  .... 

ViL  Inao-uxcs.    Ambroa.  Llb^  Milan   . 

1  Cfjtfususrs.    Ba>l.  Imp,  I^rls     .     . 

CiTBsnrE. 

u.  VedioKM.  Med.  lAnrentlan  Ubb,  Florenoe 
II.  Cbigjaaaa.   Simlkr  to  Oomplut.  Text  and 

Ifr,  118 

.'    lionA€blctisi&    Mimid) 

;«.  V»ucM«ii(nuin.x).  VaLLib-BimilartoTa 

»   <'ittSneQab 13 

<l  ftjiik-iiDiu.   Lftod.  36w  notae  opUnuie  .     .  12 
SL  PinsJewt^pO-    J mperial  Library     .     .10  or  11 

n.  Tmeta*.   Maxim  1  fadendns     ....  13 

•V  Oxooiraaa.    Untr.  Coll 12 

'*   Vatiouas  (IMI),  opUmae  notae    ...  II 

I:  JFanrtenaea.    Tbeae  two  agree     .     .     '   \\\ 

". )  Viticaaos  (330)  >  Similar  to  Complut  <  14 

1.-  (I^risieins.  Iiiq>.  Ub,  $     Text  and  (19)     .  ( 13 

7b«  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considerably  from 
'k^  ^ther,  and  cooaeqaeotly  differ  in  various  degi-ees 
^''■^  tht  Hebrew  original. 

Dc  foIWing  are  the  resnlts  of  a  comparison  of 
L'  ivaiiiz^  in  the  Hrst  dght  chapters  of  Exodus : 

1.  Sereral  of  the  M8S.  agree  well  with  the  He- 
-■^^ ;  oihere  differ  very  much. 

-.  Tae  chief  rariaooe  from  the  Hebrew  it  in  the 
v^  iti-.-a,  or  omisBiQD,  of  words  and  clauses. 

-  Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basts,  there  are 
•  .J  f»>  places  (o)  where  some  of  the  MSS.  differ 
*'  'x-  ttk  Koman  text,  «ther  by  addition  or  omission, 
♦•  -retment  with  the  Hebrew;  26  places  (/3) 
•'rt  •ii^erences  of  the  same  kind  are  not  m  ctgree^ 
'y  trik  the  Hereto.  Thei^  is  therefore  a  larg^ 
''-■1^  against  the  Roman  text,  in  point  of  accord- 
**  *ith  the  Hebrew. 

^  Th««  MSS.  whidi  have  the  largest  number 

^^ecaces  of  dasa  (a)  have  the  smallest  number 

•^  ■■*  fl>  There  is  evidently  some  strong  reason 

1^  t:,  dose  acoordanoe  with  the  Hebrew  in  these 
/'^\ 

■  TV  diTMvence  between  the  extreme  points  of 
-  -ena  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  the'fol- 
*•  <«  steUmmt  :— 

'•  t^nlna  the  Bomao  ( In  40  places,  wUk  Hebrew. 

'^t (in   4     «       againU  ,. 

•'  ^  Att»J^         J  In  40     ,       with 

(in   »     „       againgl  „ 


ditto 


.Xw.-»n  these  and 


> 


the  Roman  text  lie  many 
Thrifty. 

Akundrine  text  falls  about  halfway  between 

-xtmnes: 

•i^4fr«B4«aMiText  P"  *  P^****'  •*^*  Hebrew. 

( in  16     M      against  „ 

• '  laznm  below,  drawn  on  a  scale  reprcsent- 

"^  • '  usmpuisotk  th'is  instituted  (by  the  test  of 

•  ''•*5«t  wiiii  the  Hebrew  in  respect  of  additions 

*"^''i».,  may  help  to  bring  these  results  more 
■f .  J  iflto  view.' 


^  ^  a>c»l  MS.,  broQ^t  by  TIschendorf  from  St 

"V.  MoBMlery,  and  named  Codex  Sinalticos,  is 

r?wt!  )7  hiflk  10  be  aa  andnit  aa  Cod.  Vaticanns  (11.) 

"A   11. 


The  baae-line  R.  T.  represents  the  Roman  text. 


I     I     I     I 


I  I  i  I  I  I 
I  I  I  I  1  I 
I     I     i     I     I     I 


I  I  I 

i  I  I 

I  I  I 

I  I  I 


R. 


T. 


The  above  can  only  be  taken  9&  an  approximation, 
the  range  of  comparison  being  limited.  A  more 
extended  compoi'ison  might  enable  us  to  discri- 
minate the  several  MSS.  more  accurately,  but  the 
i^ult  would,  perhaps,  hardly  i-epay  the  labour. 

But  whoice  these  varieties  of  text?  Was  the 
Version  at  lii-st  more  in  accoixlance  with  the  Hebrew, 
as  in  (72)  and  (59),  and  did  it  afterwards  dege- 
nerate into  the  less  accm-ate  state  of  the  Codex 
Vatican  us  ? 

Or  was  the  Version  at  first  less  accuratef  like  the 
Vatican  text,  and  ailei-wards  brought,  by  ciitical 
labours,  into  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  MSS. 
which  stand  highest  in  the  scale  ? 

History  supplies  the  answer. 

Hieronymus  {Ep,  ad  Suniam  et  Fretelam,  torn, 
ii.  p.  627)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older  and  less 
accurate,  xoiKti,  fi-agments  of  which  aie  believed  to 
be  represented  by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the 
old  Latin  Version ;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new 
Latin  Version. 

**  In  quo  illud  breviter  admoneo,  ut  sciatis,  aliam 
esse  editionem,  quam  Origenes,  et  Caesariensis  Eu- 
sebius,  omnesque  Graeciae  ti'actatores  Koiv^y,  id  est, 
communem,  appellant,  atque  vulgatcan,  et  a  pie- 
risque  nunc  AovKiarhs  dicitur ;  aliam  LXX.  inter- 
pretum,  quae  et  iii  {|airXoiS  oodidbus  reperitur,  et 
a  nobis  in  latinum  sermonem  fideliter  versa  est,  et 
Hierosolymae  atque  in  Orientis  Ecclesiis  decan- 
tatur  ....  Koiy^  autem  ista,  hoc  est,  communis 
editio,  ipsa  est  quae  et  LXX.  sed  hoc  interest  inter 
utramque,  quod  Koiy^  pro  locis  et  teniporibus,  et 
pro  voluntate  scriptorum,  velus  oorrupta  editio  est ; 
ea  autem  quae  habetur  in  4|aT\o?f,  et  quam  nos 
vertimus,  ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditorum  libri»  incor- 
rupta  et  immaculata  LXX.  intei-pretum  translatio 
reservatur.  Quicquid  ers;o  ab  hoc  discrepat,  nulli 
dubium  est,  quin  ita  et  ab  Hebraeorum  auctoritate 
discordet." 

In  another  place  (Praefat,  in  Paralip.  torn.  i. 
ool.  1022)  he  speaks  of  the  coiTuption  of  the  ancient 
translation,  and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in 
different  countries  :>^ 

4  H 
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"  Cam  germana  ilia  antiquaque  tmnslatio  cor- 
rupta  sit."  .  .  .  "  Alexandria  etAcgyptiis  in  LXX. 
suis  Hesychium  laudant  auctorera  ;  Constantinopolis 
usque  Antiochiam  Luciani  Martyris  exemplai-ia  pro- 
bat  ;  mediae  inter  has  provinciae  PalaestiDos  codices 
lejcunt:  quos  ab  Orujene  elaboratos  Eusebius  et 
Pamphilus  vulpiverunt:  totusque  orbis  h&c  inter 
se  contran&  varietate  oompiignat." 

The  labours  of  Orijjwi,  de-signed  to  remedy  the  con- 
flict ot'disoordant  copies,  are  best  described  in  his  own 
words  ( Comment,  in  Matth.JLom.  i.  p.  38 1 ,  ed.  Huet.). 

*^  Now  there  is  plainly  a  gi^eat  diiference  in  the 
copies,  either  from  the  cai'elessness  of  scribes,  or 
the  rash  and  mischievous  coirection  of  the  text 
by  othei-s,  or  from  the  additions  or  omissions  made 
by  otliers  at  their  own  discretion.  This  discrepance 
in  the  copies  of  the  Old  Covenant,  we  have  found 
means  to  remedy,  by  the  help  of  God,  using  as  our 
criterion  the  other  versions.  In  all  passages  of  the 
LXX.  rendered  doubtful  by  the  discoi-dance  of  the 
copies, /ormiiu/  a  judgment  from  tfie  other  versions  f 
we  have  preserved  what  agi'eed  with  them;  and 
some  words  we  have  marked  with  an  obcios  as  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  not  venturing  to  omft  them 
entirely ;  and  some  we  have  addeit  with  asteriscs 
atlixed,  to  show  that  they  are  not  found  in  the 
LXX.,  but  added  by  as  from  the  other  veniona,  in 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew." 

The  other  iMaust  or  versions,  ai'e  those  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus. 

Origen,  Comm,  in  Joann,  (torn.  ii.  p.  131,  ed. 
Huet.).  '*  The  same  ent>rs  in  names  may  be  observed 
frequently  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  as  we  have 
learnt  by  diligent  enquiry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  by 
comparing  our  copies  with  their  copies,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  still  uncomipted  versions  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus." 

It  appears,  from  these  and  other  poasages,  that 
Origen,  finding  great  di-scordance  in  the  several 
copies  of  the  LXX.,  laid  this  version  side  by  side 
with  the  other  three  translations,  and,  taking  their 
accordance  vrith  each  other  as  tfie  test  of  their 
otfrceinent  tcith  the  ffebrew^  marked  the  copy  of 
r  the  LXX.  with  an  o^fog.  -v,  where  he  found  su- 
perfluous words,  andsupplied  the  deficiencies  of 
the  LXX.  by  words  taken  from  the  other  versions, 
with  an  asterisc,  *,  prefixed. 

The  additions  to  the  LXX.  were  chiefly  made  from 
Theodotion  (Hieronymua,  Prolog,  in  Oenesin,  1. 1). 

**  Quod  ut  auderem,  Origenis  me  studiuro  pro- 
vocavit,  qui  Edition!  antiquae  ti-anslationem  Theo- 
•dotionis  miscuit,  asterisoo  *  et  obelo  -f-,  id  est, 
stelU  et  vera,  opus  omne  distinguens:  dum  aut 
iiluoescere  facit  quae  minus  ante  fuerant^  aut  super- 
flua  quaeque  jugulat  et  confodit "  (see  also  Praef. 
m  Juby  p.  795). 

From  Eusebius,  as  quoted  below,  we  leara  that 
this  work  of  Origen  was  called  rerpairXa,  thefowT' 
fold  Bible.  The.  specimen  exhibited  at  the  top  of 
tlie  next  column  is  given  by  Montfauoon. 


,  Gen.  i.  1. 

AKYAA2. 

2YM- 

MAXOS. 

OIO. 

^eoSoTtwr. 

itenatv  o 

ovpaifhir  KoX 
ovr  tyiv  yvjv. 

ovpavhiy  xal 

oe<bf 

ovpay^  KOI 

But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the  smai  lei- 
portion  of  Origen's  labours ;  he  rested  not  till  he 
had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  com- 
pared the  Septuagint  directly  with  the  Hebn»w 
copies.  Eusebius  {ffist.  EccL  vi.  16,  p.  217,  cd. 
Vales.)  thus  describes  the  labours  which  led  to  th< 
greater  work,  the  Ilexapla ;  the  last  clause  of  the 
pa.ssage  refers  to  the  Tetrapla : — 

"JSo  cai-eful  was  Origen*s  investigation  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  that  he  l<»nit  the  Hebrew  tongfue, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  original  >Scri{itui^ 
received  among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebt^ew  letters; 
and  reviewed  the  versions  of  the  other  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides  the  LXX. ;  and 
discovered  some  translations  vaiying  fi-om  the  well- 
known  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion, which  he  searched  out,  and  brought  to  light 
fi'om  their  long  concealment  in  neglected  come^^; 
....  and  in  his  Hexapla,  afler  the  foar  priucipsl 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  added  a  fifth,  yea,  a  sixth 
and  seventh  translation,  stating  that  one  of  thesie 
was  found  in  a  ca.^k  at  Jericho,  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus, son  of  Sevenis :  and  bringing  these  all  into 
one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns,  over 
sgainst  one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexapla ;  having  ar- 
ranged separately,  in  the  Tetrapla,  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  together  with 
the  version  of  the  Seventy." 

So  Jerome  (in  Catal.  Script.  Ecd,  torn.  ir.  ?.  2, 
p.  116):  **Quis  ignorat,  quod  tantum  in  Scrip- 
turifi  divinis  habuerit  studii,  ut  etiam  hebmeam 
linguam  contra  aetatis  gentisqae  suae  naturam 
edisoeret ;  et  acceptis  LXX.  ioterpretibus,  alias  quo- 
que  editiones  in  unum  volumen  congregarct :  Aquibw 
scilicet  Pontici  proselyti,  et  Theodotionis  Ebionaei, 
et  Symmachi  ejusdem  do^atis  ....  Praeterea 
Quintam  et  Sextam  et  Septimam  Editionem,  quas 
etiam  nos  de  ejus  Bibliothec&  habemus,  miro  labore 
I'eperit,  et  cum  caeteris  editionibus  compaiavit.*' 

From  another  passage  of  Jerome  (in  Epist.  ad 
lUitm,  t.  iv.  P.  I ,  p.  437)  we  learn  that  in  the  Hexapla 
the  Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew 
letters,  in  the  next  column  in  Gi^eek  letters : — 

"Unde  et  nobis  curae  fuit  omnes  veteris  lego's 
libros,  quos  vir  doctus  Adamantius  (Origenes)  in 
Hexapla  digesserat,  de  Ca»arien&i  Bibliothecd  de- 
scriptos,  ex  ipsis  authenticis  emendare,  in  quibus  et 
ipsa  hebraea  propriis  sunt  characteribus  verba  de- 
scripta,  et  Graecis  Uteris  tramite  expressa  vidno." 


HszAPLA  (Hoe.  zL  1). 


To  EBPAIKON. 

To  EBP. 
EAAHNIKOlSrP. 

AKYAAS. 

SYMMAX02. 

OtO. 

•EOAOnON. 

hnie^  iP3"^3 

X'^'P 

0T4  wait 

ort  vais 

OTi  yriwtos 

OTi  nfrios 

inanw 

le-pariK 

la-peniK, 

la-pariX 

IirpariK  KOt 

ItrpariX 

ovta^ov 

KOi  irycanjira 

KM 

ryctf  'riycarri<ra 

KM  yry^intin 

onvtDDi 

0Vfl9fl€<rp(Ufl 

auror,  kvu 

Tfyamifitpos 

avrop  KM 

axnop  KM 

*i3^  *nKni? 

Kopadt 

awo  Aiytnrrov 

«|  Afyvirroi; 

c|  Atywrou 

eicaXfira 

AfjSoyi. 

*Ka\ttra 

KtKKrrreu 

KiKX-qTM 

VIOP  /AOV 

notf  vto¥  fiov. 

VtOf  flOV, 

VlOt  fWV. 

«{  Ai-ywrvew. 
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It  sboold  here  be  mentioned  that  some  take  the 
7:*rrpli  a>  deinting,  not  a  sq)ai:ate  work,  but 
^r  tiat  portioD  of  the  Uexapla  which  contains  the 
^  r  cJuniDs  tilled  by  the  four  principal  Greek  ver- 
^  :<.  V'alesios  {Hotes  on  £\ue(>iu8,  p.  106)  thinks 
v-^  tl«  Tetn^la  was  formed  by  taJdng  those  four 
^  liii3s  oat  ot  the  Hexapla,  and  making  them  into 
t.^ronte  book. 

tjt  tk  testimony  of  Origen  himself  (i.  881, 
L  1.:!),  abore  dted,  is  clear  that  he  formed  one 
«^.et"i  rtxt  of  the  Septui^int,  by  comparison  of 
J^  '-'«  other  Greek  versions  (A,  3)  O),  tisin^ 
iyfi*'uhis  criterion.  If  he  had  known  Hebrew  at 
•-•  ume,  would  he  have  confined  himself  to  the 
K^i  Ttrnons?  Would  he  have  appealed  to  the 
r'-l-v,  as  represented  by  Aquihi,  &c.?  It  seems 
t-TT  tT.kJent  that  he  must  have  learnt  Hebrew  at  a 
ks--  nai»,  and  therefoi^e  that  the  Hexapla,  which 
Fir^t'iaisHDparisMi  with  the  Hebrew,  must  have 
'-  '-i  tfli»  Tetrapla,  which  was  fonned  by  the 
^ :-.   :  Op>ek  versions  only. 

^v  w.inis  of  Eusebius  also  (/T.  E,  r'u  16)  ap- 

I  •:♦••<!«♦  ingnish  very  clearly  between  the  Hex- 

hii  rj  T«^rapla  as  separate  works,  and  to  imply 

.  J  :.^#  Tftra^ja  preceded  the  Hexapla. 

r .'  t  riiT  of  precedence  is  not  a  mere  litei*ary 

I  ""'  * :  the  view  above  stated,  which  is  suppoi-t^ 
'  Vf:ilt!iar(Mi,  Ussher,  &c,,  strengthens  the  force 
' '.'  i<:q*s  example  as  a  diligent  student  of  Scrip- 

I I  -  >-»vifig  his  increasing  desire  ijiiegros  accedere 

■  « ». 

T.*-'  iifcoujs  of  Origen,  parsned  through  a  long 
»-'  f't'yeara,  first  in  procuring  by  pei-sooal  travel 
!   ^  4*^raL!  tor  his  great  work,  and  then  in  com- 

•  -:  5Di  arnuui^DS  them,  made  him  worthy  of 
'     ise  Adimantius. 

•:'  »  at  was  the  resalt  of  all  this  toil?    Where 

■■  &;>  ereat  work,  the  Hexapla,  prepared  with 

> -•   h  care,   and    written   by  so  many  skilful 

■  ' '  Too  larf^e  for  titinscription,  too  early  by 
' '    1^  fiir  p-.-inting  (which  alone  could  have  saved 

^  VAs  destined  to  a  short  existence.  It  was 
I  ."^t  i:Tgn  Tyre  and  laid  up  in  the  Library  at 
^  t-v.  aod  there  probably  perished  by  the  flames, 

"  '  c^ipr,  howerer,  had  been  made,  by  Pam- 
'  •  vLi  Eosebios,  of  the  column  containing  the 
'  '-i  tpxt  of  the  Septuagint,  with  Origen's 
^'  ^ '  aiil  obeiif  and  the  letters  denoting  from 
^  •  '7  the  other  translators  each  addition  was 

*  a-  1  h!»  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those 
p  *  vhjch  now  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
'  "^^  «kJ  are  entitled  Hexaplar\  but  in  the 
^-  -  •  t  traoscription  the  distinguishing  marks  have 
-T'^»>'i  or  become  confused ;  and  we  have  thus 

"-  ••  mpo<«d  partly  of  the  old  Septuagint  text, 
'*•  -t  iit*rtions  from  the  three  other  diief  Greek 
I  ^  .-.  •^^ially  that  of  TTieodotion. 
'  -  '^u  above  related  agree  well  with  the  plie- 
^  -i  '  f  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  have 
I  •  *^  '>..-iT€d  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  e.  g.  72, 
^ '" :  vri  ftt  the  other  extreme  the  Codex  Vati- 
''  '  >1-  .  prdbably  re^^senting  nearly  the  ancient 
'  ''■Viuat,  jrotHi;  so  between  the&e  we  find 
'  *  ^  it«7mediate  character  in  the  Codex  Alex- 
^  ^  *  HI.;,  and  othei^s,  which  may  perhaps  be 
^*;-  'rma  the  text  of  the  Tetrapla. 

'  ^^  ottin  sources  of  our  existing  MSS.  must 
'  '  '^*^  rcoensioDfl  of  the  Septuagint  menticmed 
'  "^'  •»*  arid  others,  viz.  those  of  Lucian  of 
'  ^  »  1  Hesydttus  of  Egypt,  not  long  after  Uie 
^'    •  O^fKB.     We  have  seen  above  tltat  eadi  of 
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those  had  a  wide  range ;  that  of  Ludan  (supposed 
to  be  corrected  by  the  Hebrew)  iu  fhe  Churches 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  that  of  Hesychius 
in  Alexandria  and  Eg3rpt ;  while  the  Church^  lying 
between  these  two  regions  used  the  Hexaplar  text 
copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  (Hieron.  tom.  i. 
col.  1022). 

The  great  variety  of  text  in  the  existing  MSS.  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of  sources  fix>m 
which  they  have  descended. 

I.  HlSTORT  OF  THE  VERSION. 

We  have  now  to  pm'sue  our  course  upwards,  by 
such  guidance  as  we  can  find.  The  ancient  text, 
called  Koty^,  which  was  current  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  whence  came  it  ? 

We  find  it  quoted  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
In  Greek  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaeus;  in  Latin  versions  by  TertuUian  and 
Cyprian ;  we  find  it  questioned  as  inaccurate  by 
the  Jews  (Just.  Martyr,  ApoL),  and  provoking 
them  to  obtain  a  better  version  (hence  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  &c.);  we  find  it  quoted  by  Josephus 
and  Philo;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  time 
of  the  Aposties  and  Evangelists,  whose  writings  are 
fuU  of  citations  and  references,  and  imbued  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  tirace  it  to  its  origin, 
our  path  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Before  we  enter 
on  this  doubtful  ground  we  may  pause  awhile  to 
mark  the  wide  ciroulation  which  the  Veision  had 
obtained  at  the  Christian  era,  and  the  important 
services  it  rendered,  first  in  preparing  the  way  of 
Christ,  secondly  in  promoting  tlie  spi-ead  of  the 
Gospel. 

1.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An  annual 
festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remembrance  of 
the  completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis, 
lib.  ii.).  The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  it  had 
been  long  in  general  use.  Wherever,  by  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  by  colonization,  the  Greek 
knguage  prevailed ;  whei  ever  Jews  were  settled, 
and  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  Gentiles  was 
drawn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Septuagint,  which  tlius  became,  by 
Divine  Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widely 
the  knowledge  of  the  One  Trae  God,  and  His  pro- 
mises of  a  Saviour  to  come,  throughout  the  nations ; 
it  was  indeed  ostium  gentibtts  ad  Christum.  To  the 
wide  dispersion  of  this  veiition  we  may  asaibe  in 
great  measiu-e  that  general  persuiision  which  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  East  (percrebuerat  orienttj 
toto)  of  the  near  appixtaeh  of  the  Redeemer,  and  IcJ 
the  Magi  to  recognise  the  stir  which  proclaimed 
the  biiih  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Septua- 
gint in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Many  uf  those 
Jews  who  were  assembled  at  Jeiiisalem  on  the  dav 
of  Pentecost,  fi^m  Asia  Minor,  from  Afriai,  from 
Ci'ete  and  Home,  used  the  Gi^eek  language;  the 
testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint ; 
St.  Stephen  probably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address 
to  the  Jews ;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  i-eading  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  in  liis  chariot  {,  ,,&s 
irp6fiaroy  ivl  ff^ayTiv  lix^V  •  •  • )  j  ^^7  who  were 
scattered  abroad  went  forth  into  many  lands  speaking 
of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  pointing  to  tiie  things  writ- 
ten of  Him  in  the  Gi-eek  version  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets ;  from  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in  the  East 
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lo  Rome  and  Massilia  in  the  West  the  voice  of  the 
(iitfrpel  sounded  forth  in  Greek  ;  Clemens  of  Home, 
Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine, 
li'enaeus  at  Lyons,  and  many  more,  taught  and 
wrote  in  the  wonls  of  the  ijreok  hwriptures;  and  a 
stiM  wider  range  was  given  to  them  by  the  Latin 
vereion  (or  versions)  made  from  the  LXX.  for  the 
use  of  tlie  Latin  Churches  in  Italy  and  Africa ;  and 
in  later  times  by  the  numerous  other  versions  into 
the  tongues  of  A^ypt,  Aethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
and  Georgia.  For  a  long  period  the  Septuagint  was 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  lar  larger  part  of  the 
Christian  Church.* 

Let  us  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  source. 
Can  we  find  any  clear,  united,  consistent  testimony 
to  tlie  origin  of  the  Septuagint?  (1)  Where  and 
(2)  when  was  it  made?  and  (3)  by  whom?  and 
(4)  whence  the  title?  The  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers,  or  (to  speak  moi-e  properly)  their  tnuli- 
tions,  have  been  weighed  and  examined  by  many 
learned  men,  and  the  result  is  well  described  by 
Peai-son  (Praef.  ad  LXX.,  1665): 

**  Neque  vera  de  ejus  antiquitate  dignitateque 
quicquam  impraesentiarum  dicemns,  de  qiiibus  viri 
docti  multa,  hoc  praesertim  saeculo,  scripsere;  qui 
cum  maxime  inter  se  dissentiant,  nihil  acUtuc  satis 
certi  et  explorati  tideniiur  tradidisse." 

^1)  The  only  point  in  which  all  agi-ee  is  that 
Alexandria  was  the  biilhplace  of  the  Vei-sion :  the 
Septuagint  begins  where  the  Nile  ends  his  course. 

(2)  On  one  other  point  there  is  a  near  agree- 
ment, viz.  as  to  time,  tliat  the  Vei-sion  was  made, 
or  at  least  commenced,  in  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Ptolemies,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
^  (3)  B}f  whom  teas  it  made  9 — The  following  ai'e 
some  of  the  traditions  cuiTent  among  the  Fathers : — 

Irenaeus  (lib.  iii.  c.  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lngi, 
wishing  to  adoni  his  Alexandrian  Library  with  the 
writings  of  all  nations,  requested  from  the  Jews  of 
Jerusjilera  a  Greek  version  of  their  Scriptures;  that 
they  sent  seventy  elders  well  skilled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  later  languages;  that  the  king  sepa- 
rated them  from  one  another,  and  bade  them  all 
ti-nnslate  the  sevemi  books.  When  they  came  to- 
gether before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their  versions, 
God  was  gloritied,  for  they  all  agiHsed  exactly,  from 
begmning  to  end,  in  every  phrase  and  word,  so 
that  all  men  may  know  that  the  Scriptures  are 
translated  by  the  inspiration  of  Qod. 

Justin  Martyr  {Cohort,  ad  Oraecos,  p.  34)  gives 
the  satne  account,  and  adds  that  he  was  taken  to  see 
the  cells  in  which  the  intei-preters  worked. 

Epiphaniiis  says  that  the  translators  were  divided 
into  |Niirs,  in  36  cells,  esich  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes ;  and  that  36  vei*sious,  agreeing 
in  every  point,  were  pitxiaced,  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  {De  Pond,  et  Mens.  cap.  iii.-vi.). 

Among  the  Latin  Fathers  Augustine  adheres  to 
the  inspiiation  of  the  translators: — '*Non  autem 
secundum  LXX.  inteq>ret4>!<,  qui  etiam  ipsi  divino 
Spiritu  intei-pretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntur  nonnulla 
dixisse,  ut  ad  spiritualem  sensum  scnitandum  magis 
admoneretur  lectoris  intentio  .  .  ,  ,  "  {De  Doctr. 
Christ,  iv.  ir>). 

But  Jerome  boldly  thiows  aside  the  whole  story 
of  the  cells  and  the  inspiration: — *'  Kt  nescio  quis 
primus  auctor  Septuagiuta  cellulas  Alezandriae 
mendacio  suo  extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadem  scrip- 

«  On  this  part  of  the  subject  see  an  Hnlsean  Prize 
Kssay,  by  W,  R.  Churton.  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  LXX. 
on  the  Progress  of  Chrtstisiiiiy." 
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titarent,  cam  Aristaeus  ejusdeni  Ptolemaei  lfw\ 
atnriariii,  et  multo  post  tempore  Josephas  iv\ 
tale  retulerint:  sed  in  und.  basilic^  conin^r^!! 
contulisse  sciibant,  non  prophetasse.  Aliu<i 
enim  vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  S}>iri| 
Ventura  praedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et  verbc»nim  ctj 
ea  quae  intdligit  transfert  "  {Praef,  ad  Pent... 

The  decision  between  these  conflicting  Tey^U 
to  the  inspiration  may  be  best  made  by  oojii 
study  of  the  vei-sion  itself. 

It  will  be  obsen-ed  that  Jerome,  while  Tpyxt 
the  stories  of  othei-s,  refers  to  the  relation  oi"  .\ 
staeus,  or  Aristeas,  and  to  Jo^ephus,  the  tori 
being  followed  by  the  latter. 

This  (so  callal)  letter  of  Aristeas  to  his  brof 
Philocrates  is  still  extant ;  it  may  be  fouoii  si 
beginning  of  the  folio  volume  of  Hody  [Ik  /•( 
onan  Textibus  Originalibus,  &c.,  Oxcm.  )ir>cc 
and  separately  in  a  small  volume  publisbed 
Oxfoixl  (1692).  It  gives  a  splendid  aooouiit  oi 
origin  of  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  emhassy  and  ] 
sents  sent  by  King  Ptolemy  to  the  hi^-prii^ 
Jerusalem,  by  the  advice  of  Demetrius  Pfmlcr 
his  librarian,  50  talents  of  gold  and  70  taleut 
silvei*,  &c. ;  tlie  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  I 
paying  their  ransom  himself;  the  letter  <>f 
king ;  the  answer  of  the  high-priest ;  the  cbio 
of  six  intei-pretere  from  each  oi  the  twelve  tri 
and  their  names ;  the  copy  of  tlie  Law,  in  1*1 
of  gold  ;  their  airival  at  Alexandria  on  th«  a 
vei'sary  of  the  king's  victory  over  Anti,!?(»nu>; 
feast  prepared  for  the  seventy-two,  which  vmui 
for  seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  fad 
the  interpretei-s  in  tuiii,  with  the  answers  o\  ei| 
their  lodging  by  the  sea-shore;  and  the  Aix 
plishment  of  tlieir  woik  in  seveuty-two  day: 
conference  and  comparison, 

Ot  8^  iirtreKovy  cicairra  trvfufntya  wotovi 
irphs   iavrobs  rCut   iurrifioKais,    th    5«   iic 
avfulmplas  yivdfxtvoy  irptit6vrws  iLyaypaipr,s  o\ 
ir^Xaoft  iraph  rov  Arnxifrpiov  ....  j 

The  king  rejoiced  greatly,  and  oommaniH 
books  to  be  carefully  kept ;  gave  to  each  tlin>*  rj 
two  talents  of  gold,  &c. ;  to  Kleazar  the  higk-d 
he  sent  ten  silver-footed  tables^,  a  cup  of  U 
talents,  &c.,  and  b^ed  him  to  let  any  d 
inteipreters  who  wished  come  and  see  liim  ft 
for  he  loved  to  have  such  men  and  to  spew 
wealth  upon  them. 

This  is  the  story  which  probably  gave  to 
vei:sion  the  title  of  the  Septuoffint.  It  didet^s 
the  later  accounts  above  cited,  being  more  n 
lished,  but  less  marvellous.  It  speaks  mi» 
royal  pomp  and  munificence,  but  says  noihii 
inspiration.  The  ti'anslatoi's  met  together  a&>i 
ferred,  and  produced  the  best  version  they  a>iiJ 

A  simpler  account^  and. probably  uiore  s:e^ 
is  that  given  by  Aristobulus  (2nd  century  «.c| 
a  fragment  preserved  by  Clemens  AlexonUj 
{StrotncUa,  lib.  v.  p.  595)  and  by  Kusebius  i'l 
Etxing.  b.  xiii.  c.  12) : — 

*'  It  is  manifest  that  Plato  has  followed  our 
and  studied  diligently  all  its  particulars.  For  l{ 
Demetrius  Phalereus  a  translation  had  been  li 
by  othei's,  of  tlie  history  of  the  Hebrcw>*  | 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happen^ 
them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  land,  au<l  *i 
exposition  of  the  whole  Law.  Hence  it  is  m.il 
that  the  aforesaid  philosopher  boiruwed  \ 
things;  for  he  was  very  learned,  a«{  was  Pj 
goras,  who  also  transferi^  m;\nj  of  our  d\x\ 
into  his  system.     But  the  entire  translation  r| 
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*|.^*  law  {ji  8^  SAif  ipfiiitrtia  rwv  ^tk  rov 
riN»0i/  tirrmf)  was  nmde  iu  the  time  of  the  king 

i:?l  fhilade^as,  a  mtin  of  greater  zeal,  under 
\ ' Ji  wtijo  d"  Demeto'us  Phalereus." ^ 

Ts  >  prohaWy  expneises  the  belief  which  prevailed 

tt  JBri  ceoturr  B.C.,  viz.  that  some  portioiiji  of 
tr-  jfvsh  itiatory  had  beeo  published  in  Greek 
•Vff  [lemctrius,  but  that  in  his  time  and  undei' 

-  lin-tion  the  whole  Law  was  translated:  and 
fTh.-fHes  lith  the  story  of  Ari«teas. 

.  r-  Prologiie  oi  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son 

•  M^it  fa.>cribed  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
tl.'j:  l.x)  B.CO  makes  mention  of  **  the  Law  itself, 
t.  {"rnpfcets  and  xh^  rest  of  the  books,"  having 
Wt  traaaJated  from   the    Hebrew  into  another 

<>%  Irttrr  of  Aristeas  was  I'eceived  as  genuine 
Jnte  for  numy  oentuiies ;  by  Josephus  and 
■  'Hir.aod  by  learned  men  in  nnodem  times.  The 
I  X  who  expressed  doubta  were  Lud.  de  Vives 
\  >  ua  Augustin.  De  Cirit.  Dei,  xvui.  42)  and 
''.  t>Scal;g«-,  who  boldly  declared  his  belief  that 
'  <.«  a  forgery:   **  a  Mtdtieo  qttocbim  Aristeae 

•  ^'<mf€d(un  esse:'*  and  the  general  belief  of 
<♦.'  :jv  cow  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
i'i-iii7»  Jew,  whether  with  the  object  of  en- 
"'••  r .:  the  dignity  of  his  Law,  or  the  credit  of  the 
'••-»  Tfrsioo,  or  for  the  meaner  purpose  of  gain. 

if  in  wiiich  the  letter  of  Ari.st^  makes  its 
V  Ji^a-*  was  feilile  in  such  fictitious  writings 
*•  [i^t!«T  on  Phalaris,  p.  85,  ed.  Dyce). 

r.t  pLNSige  in  Galeu  that  I  refer  to  is  this : 

•  --3  th.*  Attali  and  the  Ptolemies  were  in  emu- 

'  ■''    Jwat  their  libi-aries,  the  knavery  of  foi'jpng 

"  ■'  M  titl««  began.     For  there  were  those  that, 

'     uri.>  the  price  of  their  books,  put  the  names 

:  -  *.  authors  before  theni,  and  so  sold  them  to 
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'■  ^  W'l.th  while  to  look  through  the  letter  of 

'*t<,  that  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  how 

'  '  ■ .-  lii"  characters  of  the  writing  correspond  to 

^  ">  'i  thi  tictitiotts  writings  of  the  Sophists^  so 

•'     ij*>e.l  Ly  Bentley. 

H-    u>  the  same  kind  of  errors  and  anachron- 

"   »  histoiy,  the  same  embellishments,  eminent 

-    'fT%  and  g.eat  events,  splendid  gitls  of  gold 

-'  '•  T  an-i  purple,  of  which  the  writers  of  fi«v 

'-  "^  I'r  jo  lavish.     These  ai'e  well  exposed  by 

•■  •:  Mi'i  »€  of  later  times,  with  our  inherited 

•  '  '■%  wooder  how  such  a  story  could  have  ob- 

*"~  -5  -  -.fht  with  scholars  of  former  days. 

">  >at  ilamsie  cheats,  tho:«e  f>ibylline  oracle 
"  '"-lit,  and  Aristeas'  story  of  the  Septuagint, 
-■*)  t.th.'jt  contest,  even  among  many  leained 
'  •     K^ntley  un  Phalaris,  Introd.  p.  8H). 

•  ''le  P>eud(>- Aristeas  had  a  basis  of  fact  for 

•  o:  on  three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no 
'  u  iiifen  nc«  of  opiuion,  and  they  ai-e  confirmed 

•/  ■  -^^  ••udy  f.f  the  Version  itself:— 
■  '  :<*-  Vrsiun  was  made  at  Alexandria. 
•  ii  »a<  b^n  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptole- 

■  ■  -"Jt  JftO  B,c. 

^  Uw  (i.  e.   the  Pentateuch)  alone  was 
'-iattirst. 

•  i^v  vtiy  possible  that  there  is  some  truth 

■  ■ "  -tsaerjfBt  of  a  copy  lieing  placed  in  the  royal 

The  emperor  Akb^   caused   the    New 
'■  >..t  to  be  traoUated  into  Pei^ian.) 


^^  <k«bu  have  been  raised  of  the  genutneness 
'  )i-ffa^wnt,  bat  It  b  well  defended  by  Valckenaer 


But  by  whom  was  the  Vei'sion  made?  As 
Hody  justly  i-emai'ks,  "  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  it  was  made  at  the  command  of  the  king 
or  spontaneously  by  the  Jews  ;  but  it  is  a  question 
of  great  importance  whether  the  Hebrew  copy  of 
the  Law,  and  the  interpreters  (as  Pseudo-Ariste-.ts 
and  his  followei's  relate),  were  summoned  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  sent  by  the  high-priest  to  Alexandria." 

On  this  question  no  te:>timony  can  be  so  con- 
clusive as  the  evidence  of  the  Vereion  itself,  which 
beni-8  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  impei'fect  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  foniis  and  phrases 
of  the  Macedouic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandria, 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words. 
The  foims  ^Adocrov,  wapcvejGt^Aoo'ai',  bewray  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Lycophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet, 
who  closes  his  iambic  line  with  Kkirh  y^s  ^^X^' 
^offca^.  Hody  (ii.  c.  iv.)  gives  sevei:al  examples 
of  Egyptian  renderings  of  names,  and  coins,  and 
measures;  among  them  the  hippodrome  of  Alex- 
andria, for  the  Hebrew  Cihrath  (Gou.  xlviii.  7), 
and  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  for  the  rush  of  Job 
(viii.  U).  The  reader  of  the  LXX.  will  readily 
agi'ee  with  his  conclusion,  "  Sive  regis  jussu,  sive 
s];)onte  a  Judaeis,  a  Judaeis  Alexandrinis  fuisse 
fertam." 

The  question  as  to  the  moving  cause  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Version  is  one  which  cannot  be  so 
decisively  answered  either  by  internal  evidence  or 
by  historical  testimony.  The  balance  of  proba- 
bility miiht  be  struck  between  the  tradition,  so 
widely  and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the  king's 
intervention,  and  the  simpler  account  suggested  by 
the  facts  of  history,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
Version  itself. 

It  is  Well  known  that,  after  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  haviuij  lost  in 
great  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  the  i-eadings  fiom  the  Books  of  Moses 
in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  were  explained  to 
them  in  the  Chaldaic  tongue,  in  Targums  or  Pai:a- 
phi-ases;  and  the  same  was  done  with  the  Books  of 
the  Prophets  when,  at  a  later  time,  they  also  were 
read  in  the  synagogues. 

The  Jews  of  Alexandna  had  probably  still  loss 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  ;  their  familiar  language  was 
Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexan- 
dria in  large  numbere  soon  ai>er  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  under  the  earlier  Ptolemies.  They 
would  naturally  follow  the  same  practice  as  theii 
brethren  in  Palestine ;  the  Law  firet  and  at^erwanls 
tlie  Prophets  would  be  explained  in  Gi'eek,  and  ti"om 
this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an  entire  Gi'eek 
Vei'sion. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Version  seem  to  con- 
firm this  view  ;  the  Pentateuch  is  the  best  jxirt  of 
the  Version;  the  other  books  are  more  detective, 
betraying  probably  the  increasing  degenemcy  of  the 
Hebrew  MSS.,  and  the  decay  of  Hebrew  learning 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

4.  Whence  the  title  i — It  seems  unneces»ai*y  to 
suppose,  with  Eichhoni,  that  the  WWq  ^eptnagini 
arose  from  the  approval  given  to  the  Version  by 
an  Alexandrian  Sanhedrim  of  70  or  72 ;  that  title 
appears  sutliciently  accounted  for  above  by  the  pi-e- 
valence  of  the  letter  of  Arfsteas,  describing  the  mis- 
sion of  72  interpreters  from  Jerusalem. 

II.  Character  of  the  Septuagint. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
Version,  and  the  help  which  it  afibrds  in  the  criti- 
cism and  intiTpvefcxtion  of  the  Sci'iptures. 
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The  Character  of  the  Vertion.-^U  it  faithful 
in  subrtanoe?  Is  it  minutely  aocurate  in  details? 
Does  it  bear  witness  for  or  against  the  tradition  of 
its  having  been  made  by  special  inspiration  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  questions :  there  are 
others  which  relate  to  particulki's,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  discuss  these  latter  first,  as  they  throw 
some  li$;ht  on  the  more  general  questions. 

M.  Was  the  Veraion  made  from  Hebi^ew  MSS. 
with  the  vowel  points  now  used  ? 

A  few  examples  will  indicate  the  answer. 

1.  Pbopkb  Namu. 

Ex.  v1.  n.  ^337.  Llbnl.  hnfitvL 

vi.  19.  ^7nD,  MachU. 
xill.  ao.  DHK.  Etham. 

Dent  ill.  10.  nD7D.  Sakhah. 
T  :  - 

IV.  43. 1V3,  Beier. 

•     • 

xzziv.  1.  n jDB,  Fiasah. 

2.  Othsb  Wobsb. 

XTebreio./  Septua^mL 

Gen.  i.   9.  D1pD>  fiace,  owteywy^  ^!!i??^ 

XV.  11.  DUk  3t^*V  Ktu  ovvucdBtaw  ovrwc 

and  he  drove  them  away.       (Dnt(  3C^^)- 

Ex.  xil.  17.  nVV)dn"nfi(>  tiiv  cvnA^r  Toi^v 

unleavened  hmtd.  (n^VtSiTntO- 

T  ;  •  -        V 

■ 

Nam.  xvl.  6.  1ip7i»  in  the  hriaimrrm 

morning.  (1^3)* 

Deat.xv.l8.    nSB^*  doubk.       hrimw  (TiXhS)* 

••  •       •  T  T      • 
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Is.  ix.  8.  lSl>%  a  word. 
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Examples  of  these  two  kinds  are  innumei:able. 
Plainly  the  Greek  transUtora  had  not  Hebrew  MSS. 
pointed  as  at  present. 

In  many  cases  (e.  g,  Ex.  ii.  25 ;  Nahum  ill.  8) 
the  LXX.  have  probably  preserved  the  true  pro- 
nunciation and  sense  where  the  Maaoretic  pointing 
has  gone  wrong. 

3«  Were  the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one 
another,  and  were  the  final  letters,  Y,  tf ,  {,  D» "])  in 
use  when  the  Septuagint  was  made? 

Take  a  few  out  of  many  examples : 

ffebrew.  LXX. 

(1)  Dent  xxvL  6.  *13lt  ^tS*^.*        Svpfoy  iHfMiw 

a  periAi^  Syriam^'  Cl3{<%  WHtO- 

(2)  a  K.  11. 14.  WiTttK.  a4^ 

-    '  -  [they  Join  the  two 

w  aieo.  ^OTda  in  one], 

(3)  2  K.  xxll.  20.  \y>»  mx  ovtw« 

thereon.  ^15"^^^* 

(4)  iChr.xvlLlO.  yp  *^^^'  «u  av^ifow  n 

and  I  will  tell  thee.  (^*n3K1>  ' 

•     Tr  « 

(6)       Hos.  vL  6.  I^K  ^*BBt5^  ««  TO  Kf>ifiA  nav 

and  thy  Jndaments  (are      The  LXX.  read : 

goetn  lortn.  t      *  t  :    • 

(6)    Zed),  xi.  7.  iNVn  *.*3g  157.       tU  Ti,y  Xapoymr 

even  yon,  0  poor  of  the       [tbey  Join  the  two 
flodE.  first  words]. 

Here  we  find  threo  cases  (2,  4-,  6)  where  the 
LXX.  lead  as  one  woid  what  makes  two  in  the 
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present  Hebrew  text :  one  case  (3)  where  cne 
Hebrew  woitl  is  made  into  two  by  the  LXX.; 
two  cases  (1,5)  where  the  LXX.  transfers  a  letter 
from  the  end  of  one  woi^  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  By  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  in  these  cases 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  mu»t 
have  been  written  without  intervals  between  the 
#ord8,  and  that  the  pi-esent  final  forms  were  not 
then  in  use. 

In  three  of  tiie  above  examples  (4,  5,  6),  the 
Septuagint  has  probably  preseinred  the  true  division 
and  sense. 

In  the  study  of  these  minute  particulars,  which 
enable  us  to  examine  closely  the  work  of  the 
translators,  great  help  is  afToitled  by  Cappelii  Critka 
Sacra,  and  by  the  Vorstudien  of  Frankel,  who  1^ 
moat  diligently  anatomised  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
His  projected  work  on  the  whole  of  the  Version 
has  not  been  completed,  but  he  has  publi^ed  .1 
part  of  it  in  his  treatise  Ueber  den  Einfiuss  der 
Faldstiniechen  Exegese  ctuf  die  Atexandrinische 
ffermenetttik,  in  which  he  reviews  minutely  tlie 
Septuagint  Version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  lai-ger  questions. 

A.  /«  the  Septuagint  faiihfid  in  mhetance  f— 
Here  we  cannot  answer  by  citing  a  few  examples; 
the  question  refers  to  the  general  texture,  and 
any  opinion  wp  express  must  be  verified  by  con- 
tinuous reading. 

1.  And  first  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody, 
Frankel,  and  others,  that  the  several  books*  were 
translated  by  different  persons,  without  any  com- 
prehensive revision  to  harmonise  the  several  parts. 
Names  and  words  are  rendered  differently  in  dif- 
ferent books ;  e.  g.  nD&»  ihe  passover,  in  the 

Pentateuch  is  rendered  wdaxa^  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  6, 
^(Kr^ir. 
Dn)M,  Unm.  Ex.  zxviu.  26,  S^XiMrif,  Dent 

zxxiii.  8,  8qXot,  Ezr.  ii.  63,  ^wrf^oja-cf,  Keh.  rii. 
65,  fpwritrmv, 
DDH,  Tkwmmim,  in  Ex.  zrviii.  26,  is  &X^«s ; 

in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  v^Acior. 

The  Philistines  m  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshes 
are  fpvKifmeXfi,  in  the  other  books,  &AA^4^ot* 

The  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth ,  Samuel ,  and  Kings,  %vt 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  iy^  elfu,  instead  l>f  iyi. 

These  are  a  rew  out  of  many  like  variations;. 

2.  Thus  the  character  of  the  Version  varies 
much  in  the  several  books ;  those  of  the  Penti- 
teuch  are  the  best,  as  Jerome  says  {Confitenwr  pki 
quam  caeteris  cum  hebraicis  consonare),  and  this 
agrees  well  with  the  external  evidence  that  the 
Law  was  translated  fii-st,  when  Hebrew  MSS.  w«re 
more  correct  and  Hebrew  better  known.  Perhap* 
the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  these  eariy  books 
facilitated  the  fidelity  of  the  Version. 

'  3.  The  poetical  parts  ai^,  generally  speaking, 
'inferior  to  the  historical,  the  original  aboundiiig 
with  rarer  words  and  expressions.  In  these  psitk 
the  reader  of  the  LXX.  must  be  continually  on  th^ 
watch  lest  an  imperfect  rendeiing  of  a  difficult 
word  mar  the  whole  sentence.  The  I^ins  and 
Proverbs  are  perhaps  the  best. 

4.  In  the  Major  Prophets  Tprohftbly  translatei 
nearly  100  years  after  the  Pentateudi)  «fme  ol 
the  most  important  prophecies  are  sadly  obscarpd : 
e.  g.  Is.  ix.  1,  toOto  wpwrov  wU  tox»  '^^f* 
X<ipo  ZafiovXibVf  K.  t.  A.,  and  m  ix.  6,  i^»» 
nacbAB  est  interpretem  sese  indigman  fZuingli ' ; 
Jcr.  xxiii.  6,  ircd  tovto  t^  Cvofia  a^ov  t  Kahiau 
aitrhv  Kvpios  *Iw<re5iK  ^i^  roii  wpo^4tTau, 
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Exekid  and  the  MiDor  Pro{>hetii  (speaking  gene- 
Qiij.  Mcm  to  be  better  rendered.  The  LXX. 
venMO  of  Umiel  wsis  zM>t  used,  that  of  Tbeodotion 
b&q^  mhctituted  for  it. 

5.  Nippadog  the  numerous  gloeses  and  duplicate 
mMknBgs,  which  hare  evidently  crept  from  the 
cui^  into  the  text,  to  be  remored  {e.  g.  Is.  vii. 
Iti;  Hah.  iii.  2;  Joid  i.  8), — for  these  are  biem- 
%'i^,  not  of  the  Vereiaii  itself,  but  of  the  copies — 
4eij  iTTmiDf  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the  Septua- 
c  '.t  was  ia  its  earliest  state,  we  may  perhaps  ray 
:'  r,  ID  the  wcntls  of  the  well-known  simile,  that  it 
^>s  m  many  parts,  the  wrong  side  of  the  Hebrew 
t'l^ttryf  exhH>iting  the  general  outlines  of  Uie 
f-ttcra,  bat  coofused  in  the  more  delicate  lines, 
•vt  with  many  end^  of  threads  visible;  or,  to  use 
1  :r»  re  digmiied  illustration,  the  Septuagint  is  the 
^'jhT  of  the  original  seen  through  a  gla;s8  not 
*t  jvted  to  the  proper  focus ;  the  lai*i;er  f'estui-es 
!:>'  iliewn,  but  the  sbarpiMss  of  detinition  is  lost. 

B.  We  have  anticipated  the  answer  to  the  second 
*sth« — f$  the  Verdun  minuiely  accurate  m  de- 

*  -kj  f — but  will  give  a  few  examples : 

1.  The  Mme  word  in  the  same  chapter  is  otiea 
»?H-T«4  by  diferiwj  words — Ex.  xii.  13,  ^^IIDB 

"  I  «ill  pass  over,**  LXX.  inccirclo'ttf,  but  23,  HDS 

"  -nU  pL^  over,"  LXX.  ire^Xc^crat. 
-•  Mermg  wocds  by  the  »am^  word — Ex.  xii. 

*  %  "np,  **  pass  through/*  and  HpS,  **  pass  over," 
^<^.  by  TapcX«^er«u;  Num.  xv.  4,  6,  HnDDj 
-  .r^nnz/*  and  n3T,  **  sacrifice,"  both  by  ^uo-fo. 

>.  The  divine  names  are  nequently  interchanged ; 
tafwi  IS  put  for  D^rPM,  God,  and  Bcor  for  niil^, 

^  3i^VAH;   and  the  two  are  often  wrongly  com* 
*>i  cr  wrongly  separated. 
*.  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated,  aome- 
">>  3<>t.     In  Geo.  ixiii.  by  translating  the  name 

'-'j  *;-:viA  {rh  SnrXoSv),  the  Vereion  is  made  to 
-*»  nrtt  of  the  cave  being  in  the  field  (ver.  9), 

L   'hfa  of  the  feH  feeing  in  the  cave  (ver.  17), 

*  ^fP^s  *E^pwr,  it  j{v  iv  T^  SiwAf  amiKai^tj 

*  ■  ^  wiird  not  warranted  by  the  Hebrew.    Zech. 

U  ip  a  carious  example  of  four   names  of 

••--^  l^ing  transUted,  e,g.  n*ato^,  "to  To- 

-'-"  LXX.  Totf  xp^^^f^^f  ai^r^f ;  Pisgah  in 
*-.:  uxir.  1  is  ^007^,  but  in  Deut.  iii.  27,  rov 

■  T£.«  translators  are  often  misled  by  the  simi- 

*▼  of  Hebrew    words :    e.  g.   Num.   iii.   26, 

^•^t*-.  "  the.  cords  of  it,"  LXX.  tA  icordXoiira, 

- '  r.  26,  T&  wtpurffd.    In  other  pbices  ol  Kd\oi, 
'>>■  Itr.  2.  r&  axoiW(r/Aara,  both  rightly.     Ex. 

•  M,    ^meh,    "they    heard,"    LXX.   ixdpv 
"'OC*,;  Nunuxvi.  15,  "  I  haire  not  taken  one  ass" 

"^T  ,  LXX.   ovK  iiriBi^fififia  OOPI)   cfXri^a ; 

'  -i  ixxii.  10,  ^nMVO\  "he  found  him,"  LXX. 

M^ii€iiatw  mbr6r;  1  Sam.  xii.  2,  ^Hnb,  **  I  am 

--•.  ..-Ad,"  LXX.  KoB^oficu  OMB^) ;  Gen.  iii. 

<•>.  T  far  ^;. 

ta  TfTT  many  cases  the  error  may  be  thus  traced 
^  t^tf  sAilarity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 

*  - 1 1,  n  and  n,  \  and  1,  &c. ;  in  some  it  is 
"^  r  Jt  t»  see  any  ooonexioa  between  the  original  and 

•-*  i»fv  on:  e.g.  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  hvrisr>  ^32,  "  the 
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sons  of  Israel,"  LXX.  kyyikmv  BcoS.     Aquila  and' 
Symmachus,  viSov  'lapuiiK. 

Is.  sxl.  11. 12.  LXX. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  ^KAvatrt  ind\(gL% 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  ^kair<rut  roirpwt  jcat 

The  wntchman  sakl,  riiv  vvieta 

The  rooming  oumeth,  and  also  coy  ^ip^  iv*^* 

the  night :  km  vap'  iftjoi  oucei. 
If  ye  wlU  enquire,  enquire  ye- 
Keturn,  come. 

6.  Besides  the  above  deviations,  and  many  like 
them,  which  are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes, 
the  change  of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the 
Hebrew,  thei'e  are  some  pasjsages  which  seem  to 
exhiUt  a  studied  variation  in  the  LXX.  from  the 
Hebi-ew :  e.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2,  on  the  seventh  (^JTatTn) 
day  God  ended  his  trorA,  LXX.  (Tui^ctAco'cv  6 
&fhs  iv  rf  iffitptf  Tp  6KT17  T^  ^P7o  o^ToC.  The 
addition  iu  Ex.  xii.  40,  Koi  iv  rp  y^  Xavahp, 
appeni-s  to  be  of  this  kind,  inserted  to  solve  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Fi-equently  the  strong  expi-essions  of  the  Hebrew 
are  softened  down  ;  where  human  paits  are  asanbed 
to  God,  for  hand  the  LXX.  substitute  potcer :  for 
mouth — word^  &c.     Ex.  iv.  16,  "  Thou  shalt  be  to 

him  instead  of  God"  (D^H^K^),   LXX.   <rb  ih 

ain^  foTj  rh  vphs  rhv  Bc^v;  see  Exod.  iv.  15. 
These  and  many  more  savour  of  design,  rather  than 
of  accident  or  eiTor. 

The  Version  is,  therefore,  not  minutely  accurate 
in  debiils ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
never  to  build  any  argument  on  tcords  or  phrases 
of  the  Septuaginty  without  comparing  them  tcith  the 
Hebrew.  The  Greek  may  be  right ;  but  very  ofleh 
its  variations  are  wrong. 

r.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  tiadi- 
tion  of  the  Fatliers,  that  the  ye]*sion  was  made  by 
inspiration:  jcar'  hciirvoiay  rov  Beov,  Irenaeus; 
"divino  Spiritu  interpretati,"  Augustine.  Even 
Jerome  himself  seems  to  think  that  the  LXX.  mav 
have  sometimes  added  woixls  to  the  original,  **  ob 
Spiritus  Sancti  aiictoritatem,  licet  in  Hebraeis  to- 
lutninSms  non  legatur  **  (Praefat.  in  Paralip.  tom. 
i.  ool.  1419). 

Let  us  try  to  foim  some  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  inspiration  of  translators.  It  cannot 
mean  what  Jerome  here  seems  to  allow,  that  Uie 
translators  were  divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  ori- 
ginal, for  this  would  be  the  inspiration  of  Prophets ; 
as  he  himself  says  in  another  passage  {Prolog,  in 
Geneatn,  tom.  i.  )  **  cHitid  est  enim  vertere,  aliud 
esse  interpretem."  Every  such  addition  would  be, 
in  fact,  a  new  revelation. 

Nor  can  it  be,  as  some  have  thought,  that  tlie 
deviations  of  the  Septnagint  from  the  original  were 
divinely  directed,  whether  in  order  to  adapt  the 
l:>ciiptures  to  the  mind  of  the  heathen,  or  for  other 
pui-poses.  This  would  be.  pro  tanto,  a  new  re\'e* 
lation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a 
revelation;  for,  be  it  observed,  the  discrepance 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptui-es  would 
tend  to  separate  tlie  Jews  of  Palestine  from  those 
of  Alexandria,  and  of  other  places  where  the  Gi*e<>k 
Scriptures  were  used ;  there  would  be  two  ditfereut 
copies  of  the  same  books  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  each  claiming  Divine  authority ;  the  appeal 
to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  would  lose  much  of  its 
force ;  the  standard  of  Divine  truth  would  be  i-en- 
dered  doubtful ;  the  trumpet  would  give  an  uncertain 
sound. 

No  !    If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  inspiration 
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0/  troMlatorSy  it  muBt  be  an  efTect  of  the  H0I7 
Spirit  on  their  mindA,  enabling  them  to  do  their 
work  of  translation  more  perfectly  than  bj  their 
own  abilities  and  acquirements;  to  oveix»me  the 
difficulties  aiising  from  defective  knowledge,  from 
imperfect  MSS.,  from  Bimilaritj  of  lettei^  from 
human  infirmity  and  woarinesg ;  and  so  fo  produce 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  history  of  his  people,  in  its  original 
truth  and  purity.  This  is  the  kind  of  inspiration 
claimed  for  the  ti-anslators  by  Philo  ( Vit.  Mosi$t 
lib.  li.),  *<  We  look  upon  the  persons  who  niade  this 
Version,  not  merely  as  traushitors,  but  as  persons 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Divine  appointment,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  Moses  in  the  fullest  and  clearest 
manner." 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  firom  the  fore- 
going examples,  whether  the  Septuagint  Version 
satisfies  this  test.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not 
only  substantially  fiuthful,  but  minutely  accurate 
in  details ;  it  will  enable  us  to  correct  the  Hebrew 
in  every  place  wheve  an  error  has  crept  in ;  it  will 
give  evidence  of  that  faculty  of  intuition  in  its 
highest  form,  which  enables  our  great  critics  to 
divine  from  the  fistulty  text  the  true  reading ;  it  will 
be,  in  short,  a  republication  of  the  original  text, 
purified  from  the  enx>rs  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
stamped  with  fresh  authority  from  Heaven. 

This  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  fhct%  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  Version  itself.  We  will  simply 
declare  our  own  conviction  that,  instead  of  such  a 
Divine  republication  of  the  original,  we  find  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  original  and  the  Septuagint ; 
a  distinction  which  is  well  expressed  in  the  woi-ds  of 
Jerome  {Prolog,  in  Qenesin) : 

Ibi  SpirUus  Ventura  praedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et 
verborttm  copia  ea  quae  intelligit  transfert. 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  agrees  with 
the  ancient  narrative  of  the  Version,  known  by  the 
name  of  Aristeas,  which  represents  the  intei-pieters 
as  meeting  in  one  house,  forming  one  council,  con- 
ferring together,  and  agreeing  on  Sie  sense  (see  Hody, 
lib.  ii.  c.  vi.). 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  will  deem  this 
estimate  of  the  LXX.  too  low ;  who  think  that  the 
use  of  this  vei-sion  in  the  N.  T.  stamps  it  with  an 
anthority  above  that  of  a  mere  translation.  But 
as  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  do  not  invariably 
cite  the  O.  T.  according  to  this  version,  we  aro  left 
to  judge  by  the  light  of  fiicts  and  evidence.  Stu- 
dents of  Holy  (scripture,  as  well  as  students  of  the 
natural  world,  should  bear  in  mind  the  maxim  of 
Bacon — Sola  spes  est  in  verd  inductione. 

III.  What,  thex,  are  the  benefits  to  be 

derived  from  the  btvdy  of  the 

Septuagint  ? 

After  all  the  notices  of  imperfection  above  given, 
it  may  feem  strange  to  say,  but  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  tnith,  that  the  student  of  Scripture  can  scarcely 
i«ad  a  chapter  without  some  benefit,  especially  if 
he  be  a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a 
very  humble  way,  to  comparo  the  Version  with 
the  Original. 

1.  For  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  seen  above, 
that  the  Septuagint  gives  evidence  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from  which  it 
was  made,  with  respect  to  vowel  points  and  the 
mode  of  writing. 

This  evidence  oft^n  i^enders  vciy  material  help  in 
the  correction  uud  establishment  of  the   Hebrew 
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text.  Being  made  from  MSS.  far  older  than  the 
Maaoretic  recension,  the  Septuagint  often  indkates 
readings  mora  ancient  and  more  correct  than  those 
of  our  pi*esent  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions ;  and  often 
speaks  decisively  between  the  conflicting  readings 
of  the  present  MSS. 

E.  g,  Pft.  xxii.  17  (in  LXX.  xxi.  16),  the  printed 
Hebrew  text  is  HttD ;  but  several  MSS.  have  a  verb 
in  3  pei^  plural,  1^3 :  the  Sept.  steps  in  to  decide 
the  doubt,  Apyfytv  X'W*  1"^^  *^  wmcS  fuw,  con- 
firmed by  Aquijn,  j^trxvyay. 

Pi.  xvi.  10.  The  printed  text  is  ^n^OTl,  In  the 
plural ;  but  near  200  MSS.  have  the  singulsr, 
■p^DR,  whidi  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  evidmce 
of  the  Sept.,   ovtk   9wrus  rhp  9irt6p  eev  iBttw 

In  passages  like  these,  which  touch  on  the  car- 
dinal truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  testimony  of  an  unsuspected  witnew, 
in  the  LXX.,  long  before  tlie  controversy  betweeo 
Christians  and  Jews. 

In  Rosea  vL  5,  the  context  deai'ly  requires  that 
the  fiist  person  should  be  maintained  throoghont 
the  verse;  the  Sept.  corrects  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  without  a  change  except  in  the  position  of  one 
letter,  rh  Kpifui  fuw  &s  ^s  ^|cXc^<rcTeu,  render- 
ing unnecessary  the  addition  of  words  in  Italics,  in 
our  English  Version. 

More  examples  might  be  given,  but  we  most 
content  ourselves  with  one  signal  instance,  of  a 
clause  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  (probably  by  what  is 
called  6fioun4\tvroy)t  and.  preserved  intheSepL 
In  Genesis  iv.  8«  is  a  passage  which  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  in  our  English  Version,  is  evidently  incomplete : 

*<  And  Cain  talked  (IDt^n)  with  Abel  his  bro- 

ther ;  and  it  came  to  peas  when  thev  were  in  the 
field.-  &c. 

Here  the  Hebrew  woiti  1DK*%  is  the  word  con- 

stantly  used  as  the  introduction  to  words  spolcen, 
**  Cain  aaid  unto  Abel "  .  .  .  ,  but,  as  the  text 
stands,  there  are  no  words  spoken ;  and  the  fbllow- 
mg  words  "...  when  they  vere  in  the  ffld,^ 
come  in  abruptly.  The  Sept.  fills  up  the  lacvni 
Heffraeorum  codicum  (Peai-son),  koI  cfrc  KiSw 
wpht  *Ai3iA  rhv  &8cA^k  alnoVf  9i4\.Swfi€w  cIs  t^ 

ircSfov  ( =  nner^n  HD^S).     The  Sam.  Pentateuch 

and  the  Syriac  Version  agree  with  the  Sept.,  an<! 
the  passage  is  thus  cited  by  Clemens  Komauus 
{Ep.  i.  c.  iv.).  The  Hebrew  transcriber's  eye  wss 
probably  misled  by  the  word  n*lb^,  terminating 
both  the  claoaes. 

In  all  the  foregoing  casefi,  we  do  not  attribute 
any  paramount  authority  to  the  Sept.  on  acoouut 
of  its  superior  antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew 
MSS. ;  but  we  take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  more 
ancient  Hebrew  text,  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts 
280  or  l&O  yeai*s  B.C.  The  decision  as  to  any  pa)*- 
ticular  reading  must  be  made  by  weighing  this 
evidence,  together  with  that  of  other  andcnt  Ver- 
sions, with  the  arguments  from  the  context,  the  rule> 
of  grammar,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  the 
comparison  of  parallel  passages.  And  thus  the  He- 
brew will  sometimes  correct  the  Greek,  and  some- 
times the  Greek  the  Hebrew ;  both  liable  to  en* 
through  the  infirmity  of  human  eyes  and  hand», 
but  each  checking  the  other's  errors. 

2.  The  close  connexion  between  the  Old  and  Neir 
Teatameut  makes  the  study  of  the  Septuagint  ei- 
tremely  valuable,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the 
theological    student.      Pearson  quotes    from    Ire- 
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BKos  aod  Jerome,  as  to  the  citation  of  the  words 
rr'  prophecT  from  the  S^ptoagint.  The  former,  as 
Pevsoa  obserres,  speaks  too  aniversally,  when  he 
&:n  that  the  Apostles,  '*  prophetica  omnia  ita  enun- 
( iT^rcat  qtiemadmodum  Seniorum  interpretatio 
(untJjKL"  Bnt  it  was  manifestly  the  chief  store- 
bo«e  from  which  they  drew  their  proofs  and  pie- 
'jffU.  Mr.  Grinfield  *  says  that  **  the  number  of 
iirtd  qootatioDS  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
ikipeis  Acta,  and  Epistles,  may  be  estimated  at 
L'^i,  of  which  not  more  than  50  materially  differ 
^rvQ  the  LXX.  Bat  the  indirect  verbal  allusions 
ViMild  swell  the  namber  to  a  far  greater  amount " 
Af^.for  XXr,  p.  37).  The  comparison  of  the 
e^utkios  with  the  s«eptuagint  is  much  fiidlitated  by^ 
Mr.  <Jriiif)dd*s  '  Editio  Hellenistica '  of  the  New 
TftitaiDeotv  and  by  Mr.  Cough's  *  New  Test.  Quo- 
taiwa,'  in  mhich  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  passages 
«3  U)^  Old  Test,  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
atatiios  in  the  \ew.  (On  this  subject  see  Hody,  p. 
:^\  281 ;  KennicoU,  Dissert,  Gen.  §84 ;  Cappelli 

•  r^ka  Sacra,  vol.  ii.) 

•3.  Fortfaer,the  language  of  the  Sept.  is  the  mould 
■a  whidi  the  thonghts  axid  expressions  of  the  Apos- 
iK  aod  Eranfrelista  are  cast.  In  this  reraion  Divine 
Txth  has  taken  the  Gieek  language  as  its  shrine, 
vxl  adapted  it  to  the  things  of  GOD.  Here  the 
Y^uiva  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  are  grailed  upMi  the 
Aj>k  ot  the  Greek  tongue ;  words  and  phrases  take 
1  &-W  sraae.  The  terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in 
t>  <jr«<k  Venton  are  employed  by  the  Apostles 
ti  npres^  the  gi*eat  truths  of  the  Gospel,  e.  g. 
Mxi«p«»f,  9v^ia,  ifffih  c^<#8fa>.  Hence  the  Sept. 
A  a  tnasory  of  illustration  for  the  Greek  Testa* 
i«t. 

Miry  examples  are  given  by  Pearson  (Ftxief,  ad 
I  XL),  e,  g.  ff^p^f  Tifvua,  9tica<^w,  ^p6vr\iJM  r^r 
rsiK^,  ^'Frostra  apud  veteivs  Giuecos  quaeras 
\'  4  at  Murrw^of  ry  Bf^,  rd  eij  rhv  Bc^k, 
s^l  at  tU  rhv  K6ptoit,  re\  irphs  rhv  Sthv  irltmst 
\  Or  toties  in  Novo  Foedere  inculcantur,  et  ex  leo- 
'. ««  Sttiorum  fiunle  intelliguntur." 

^^liekenaer  also  (on  Luke  i.  51)  speaks  strongly 

■4  tiisnfc^ect:  ^Graecum  Novi  Testament!  con- 

'^TTrm  rite  intellecturo  nihil  est  utilius,  quam 

■•  z^ftter  vo'saase  Alexandrinam  antiqui   Foedeiis 

>i]'r^tatiooem,  e  qu&  unik  plus  pett  poterit  auxilii, 
-I  >£  rx  Teteribus  scriptoribus  Graecis  simul  sumtis. 
'-.tcsa  reperieniur  in  K.  T.  nusquam  obria  in 
^^Ttis  GrKOorum  reterum ,  sed  frequentata  in  Alex*. 

y.-  -J.  the  sen^e  of  rh  wdffx^  >°  Deut.  xvi.  2, 

Ai^  the  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal  week,  throws 

-TJca  the  question  as  to  the  day  on  which  oar 

ti  k^  his  last  Passover,  arising  out  of  the 

*  *%  in  J^m  xviii.   28,  AAA*  Tya  ^7»(ri  rh 

^.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  LXX.  by  the 
''*  '<  Fathers  aod  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  LXX. 
'  ^V  Fathom  who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another 
'  «'c  rea&oa  for  the  study  of  the  Septuagint.  Pear- 
-• '-  -y^  the  appellation  of  Sdtrabaeus  bonus,  applied 
'  <  ^lem  by  Ambrose  aivl  Augustine,  as  explained 
▼  rriV*t&oe'tothe2$ept.  in  Habak.  ii.  11,  KdySapos 

'<■  <>n  the  value  of  the  Sept.  as  a  monument  of 
'  *  <ir«ek  language  in  one  of  its  most  curious 
,  .xi*^  this  is  not  the  plate  to  dwell.  Our  busi- 
>^  IS  with  the  use  of  this  Veision,  as  it  bears  on 

*  '^  <9f  tbe  a»ost  diUfpPot  students  of  the  TAX.,  who 
•ifc  ^eiQled  Us  life  to  the  promotkm  of  this  branch  of 
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the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  And 
we  may  safely  urge  the  theological  student  who 
wishes  to  be  '*  thoroughly  furaished,"  to  have 
always  at  his  side  the  Septuagint.  Let  the  Hebrew, 
if  possible,  be  placed  before  him  ;  and  at  his  right, 
in  the  next  place  of  honour,  the  Alexandrian  Vei-sion ; 
the  dose  and  careful  study  of  this  Veraion  will  be 
more  profitable  than  the  most  leai-ned  inquiiy  into 
its  origin ;  it  will  help  him  to  a  better  Imowledge 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

Objects  to  be  attained  bt  the  Critical 

Scholar. 

•  1.  A  question  of  much  interest  still  waits  for  a 
solution.  In  many  of  the  passages  which  show  a 
studied  variation  from  the  Hebrew  (some  of  which 
are  above  noted),  the  Septuagint  and  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  agree  together :  e.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2 ; 
Ex.  xii.  40. 

They  also  agi'ee  in  many  of  the  ages  of  the 
Post-Diluvian  Patriarchs,  adding  100  years  to  the 
age  at  which  the  first  son  of  each  was  bora,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Cappelli  Crit.  Sacr, 
iii.  XX.  vii.) 

They  agree  in  the  addition  of  the  words  9t4K$w 
f»M¥  cif  rh  wtiioy.  Gen.  iv.  8,  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  think  rightly  added. 

Vaiious  reasons  have  been  conjectured  for  this 
agreement;  translation  into  Greek  from  a  Sama- 
ritan text,  interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into 
the  Gi'eek,  or  vice  versd ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  a  satisfactory  answer. 

2.  For  the  critiaU  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy 
object  of  pursuit  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  and  Philo.  If  this  could  be 
accomplished  with  any  tolerable  completeness,  it 
would  possess  a  strong  interest,  as  being  the  fii-st 
translation  of  any  writing  into  another  tongue,  and 
the  first  repository  of  Divine  truth  to  the  great 
colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Alexandria. 

The  critic  would  probably  take  as  his  basis  the 
Roman  edition,  fi-om  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  as  repre- 
senting most  nearly  the  ancient  (icoif^)  texts. 
The  collection  of  iia^ents  of  Origen*s  Hexapla, 
by  MontfauooB  and  ethers,  wo(^ld  help  him  to 
eUminate  the  additions  which  have  been  made  tc 
the  LXX.  from  other  sources,  and  to  purge  out 
the  glosses  and  double  renderings  ;  the  citations  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  Philo,  in  the  early 
Christian  Fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  would 
render  assistance  of  the  same  kind;  and  perhaps 
the  most  effective  aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  the 
fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  collected  by 
Sabatier  in  3  vols,  folio  (Rheims,  1743). 

3.  Another  work,  of  more  practical  and  genei*al 
interest,  still  remains  to  be  done,  viz.  to  provide 
a  Gi'eek  version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew  original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek^Church, 
and  of  students  i-eading  the  Sciiptures  in  that 
language  for  purposes  of  devotion  or  mental  im- 
provement. Mr.  Field's  edition  is  as  yet  the  best 
edition  of  this  kind ;  it  originated  in  the  desire  to 
supply  the  Greek  Church  with  such  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  Scriptures;  but  as  the  editor  has 
followed  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  only 
correcting,  by  the  help  of  other  MSS.,  the  evident 
en-ors  of  transcription  {e,  g.  in  Gen.  xv.  15,  cor- 
recting rpajptist  in  the  Alex.  MS.  to  ratf^tis,  the 

Scripture  study,  and  has  lately  founded  a  Lecture  on  the 
LXX.  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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i'«a4ing  of  the  Coroplut.  text),  and  as  we  have 
seen  above  that  the  Alexandiian  text  is  far  from 
being  the  nearest  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  evident  that 
a  more  faithful  and  complete  copy  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Greek  might  yet  be  provided. 

We  may  here  lemai'k,  in  conclusion,  that  sach 
an  edition  might  prepai-e  the  way  for  the  correction 
of  the  blemishes  which  remain  in  our  Authoiised 
EngUsh  Version.  Embracing  the  results  of  the 
criticism  of  the  last  250  years,  it  might  exhibit 
several  passages  in  their  original  purity;  and  the 
ooirections  thus  made,  being  approved  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  best  scholar's,  would  probably,  after  a 
time,  find  their  way  into  the  margin,  at  least,  of 
our  English  Bibles. 

One  example  only  can  be  here  given,  in  a  passage 
which  has  caused  no  small  perplexity  and  loads  of 
oommentaiy.  Isai.  ix.  3  is  thus  rendered. in  the 
LXX. :  rh  trXthrroy  rov  Aaov,  t  Koriiyaytt  iv 
^{/^poirinrp  ffov  «cal  ciMppcufO^ffoyrvu  l¥^in6v  cov^ 
its  ol  9h^(Huv6(Juivoi  iy  iifiiirtp,  /vol  (i^  rp6irotf  ol 
^uupo6fttvoi  o'kSAo. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  iaulty  rendering  of  the 
iirat  part  of  this  has  arisen  from  the  similarity  of 
Hebrow  letters,  n  and  n»  1  and  *1,  and  from  an 
ancient  error  in  the  Hebi^w  text.  The  following 
translation  restoi-es  the  whole  passage  to  its  original 
cleainess  and  force :— 

tv^paivoyrtu  huavtov  aw  Mf  Oi  tv^pai.v6iuvoi 

6v  Tftoirov  AyaWutyroA,  ol  duupoi;/MVOt  aicvkau 

Thou  hast  multiplied  the  gladness, 

Thou  hast  increased  the^oy ; 

They  rejoice  before  thee  as  with  the  Joy  of  harvest; 

As  men  are  glad  when  they  divide  the  spoil 

Here  kyaXXiaurts  and  iya^Ai&rrou.  in  the  first 
and  fourth  lines,  correspond  to  7'*^  and  4tV  • 
w^po<r6yri  and  tlKppalyovrcu,  in  the  second  and 
third,  to  nnrk^  and  -inDb. 
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The  fourfold  introverted  paiT&llelism  is  complete, 
and  the  connexion  with  the  context  of  the  prophecy 
perfect. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  such 
an  edition  the  apociyphal  additions  to  the  Book 
of  Esther,  and  those  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which 
are  not  recognised  by  the  Hebrew  Canon,  would 
be  either  omitted,  or  (perhaps  more  properly,  since 
they  appeal'  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Septuagint  at  an  early  date)  would  be  placed  sepa- 
rately, as  in  Mr.  Field's  edition  and  our  English 
Version.  [See  Apocrypha;  Canon;  Daniel; 
Apoc.  Additions;  Esther  ;  Samaritan  Pent.] 
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SEPULOHBE.    [Burial.] 

SEHAH  (nnb :  ^dfm  in  Gen.,  2op^  in  1  Chr. : 

Alex.,  'Xaip  in  Gen.,  Sapat  m  1  Chr.:  Sard).  Tb^i 
daughter  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  1-7  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  30; ;' 
oalled  in  Num.  xxvi.  46,  Sarah. 

SEBAI'AH  (n^*^:    2a<r(£;    Alex,  ^fitpalas: 

Saraias),  1.  Seraiah,  the  king*8  sanbe  or  secietar}' 
in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  In  the; 
Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  'Xaad  appears  to  be  the; 
i-esult  of  a  confusion  between  Serakih  and  Shisha,; 
whose  sons  were  secretaries  to  Solomon  (1  K.iT.  ^V. 

2.  (2apa(af ;  Alex.  Jiapeltas :  Sanika.)  The 
high^priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  was  taken  i 
captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebozaradan,  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  and  slain  with  others  at  Klblah  (2  K. 
XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  vi.  14;  Jer.  lii.  24). 

3.  (^Saraia,  Sarea.)  The  son  of  Tanhazneth  the! 
Ketophathite,  according  to  2  K.  xv.  23,  who  camel 
with  Ishmael,  Johanan,  and  Jaazaniah  to  Gedaliab. 
and  was  persuaded  by  him  to  submit  quietly  to  thei 
Chaldeans  and  settle  in  the  land  (Jer.  xl.  8). 

4.  (Sopata :  Sarcia,)  The  son  of  Kenaz,  brxsth^r 
of  Othnicl,  and  father  of  Joab,  the  father  oi*  fotimle.i 
of  the  valley  of  Charashim  (1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14). 

5.  {Xapav\  Alex.  ^,apaia.)  Ancestor  of  Jehu.« 
a  chief  of  one  of  the  Simeonite  families  (1  Chr. 
iv.  35). 

6.  (Sopatas.)  One  of  the  children  <^  the  pixn 
vince  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Exr.  ii.  2')^ 
In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Azariah,  and  in  1  Ksd, 
V.  8  Zacharias. 

7.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  the  scribe  f  Ezr, 
vii.  1),  but  whether  or  not  the  same  as  Seraiah  Vm 
high-priest  seems  uncertain.  Called  also  Saraias 
(1  Esd.  viii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  i.  1). 

8.  (ylhs  'Apcda ;  Alex,  vlhs  ^iapeda.)  A  priest^ 
or  priestly  family,  who  signed  the  covenant  withi 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2). 

9.  (Jiapala.)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (Xt4s., 
xi.  1 1),  who  was  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  ailer  tb^ 
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rrtvn  from  Babyko.    In  1  Chr.  ix«  tl  he  is  called 

AZAEUR. 

10.  ("Upc^)  The  head  of  a  priestly  house 
vbicH  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerabbabel. 
Hts  it^resenUtJTe  in  the  dajs  of  Joiakim  the  high- 
priet  was  Meraiah  (Neh.  zii.  1,  12). 

11.  The  mm  of  Neriah,  and  brother  of  Baruch 

kr.  ]u  59,  61 ).    He  went  with  Zeddciah  to  Ba- 

bfTiCQ  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  or,  as  the  Targum 

Ki3  it,  **  in  the  missioo  of  Zedeklah,"  and  is  de- 

XTihfd  as  nm^p  16^,  tar  nUhn&chdh  (lit.  **  prince 

ofrBt;'*  A.  V.  "a  quiet  prince;**  roai^.  "or, 
[*iii<T  of  Henacha,  or,  chief  chamberlain  "),  a  title 
v'lit'h  is  interpret«i  by  Kimchi  as  that  of  the  office 
t'  <  numberlain,  **  for  he  was  a  friend  of  the  king, 
xD:i  was  with  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  rest,  to 
iK*  md  to  delight  himself  with  him."  The  LXX. 
uki  Tu^om  read  nnJD,  minchdhf  '*  an  ofifering," 

a:.]  *o  Hashi,  who  says,  "under  his  hand  were 
tirw>  who  saw  the  king^s  face,  who  brought  him  a 
pn'artjt.*  The  Pffihito-Syiiac  renders  "  chief  of  the 
<ia.p,"  apparently  reading  n^HD,  madUineh,  un- 

l-^  the  translator  understood  rnSnt^idh  of  the  halt^ 
i:.  j-l-Iaoe  of  an  army,  in  which  sense  it  occui-s  in  Num. 
I.  .ij.  Gcseniufl  lidopts  the  latter  view,  and  makes 
!^«niah  hold  an  office  similar  to  that  of  ^  quarter- 
vaftn-^eoenk  **  in  the  Babylonian  aiToy.  It  is 
pcftictly  dear,  however,  that  he  was  in  attendance 
sjmi  Zedekiah,  and  an  officer  of  the  Jewish  coui*t. 
Tne  sugigestioD  of  Maurer,  adopted  by  Hitzig,  has 
:aorp  to  oonxmend  it,  that  he  was  an  officer  who 
ta>k  chaii^e  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and 
^i>^  the  [^ace  where  it  should  halt.  Hiller  (Ono- 
^i'i.)  sap  Seraiah  was  prince  of  Menuchah,  a 
pi*.t  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  elsewhei'e 
oiled  Mauahath.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is 
t.9rT»f]xitable,  princepM  prophetiae, 

Seraiah  was  commissioned  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
x-ih  uptake  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in 
«L)rh  be  had  written  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and 
^t  It  ia  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates,  as  a  token 
t'at  Babylon  should  sink,  never  to  rise  again  (Jer. 
i..  ^MJ4).  [W.  A.  W.] 

t^EB'APHIM  (D^p'^:  -Xtfrn/p^ifi:  Seraphim), 

Aaoijer  tfoefestial  beings,  whom  Isaiah  beheld  in 
'•>.o  standing  above  Jdiovah  (not  as  in  A.  V., 
"•  akjTp  if,"  I,  e.  the  throne)  as  He  sat  upon  his  throne 
•  '-^.  2 ).  They  are  described  as  having  each  of  them 
^  wings,  with  one  of  which  they  covered 
token  of  humility ;  comp.  Ex.  iii.  6 ; 
>  teHp^  Plutarch,  QuOitst.Rwn.  10)  ;  with  the 
*•-  al  they  covered  their  feet  (a  token  of  respect; 

-'.  \jymx\i  on  Is.  vi.,  who  quotes  Chai-din  in  iUustra* 
•"<  :  wiiiU  with  the  thini  they  flew.  They  seem 
t  ■  ivire  borne  a  general  resemblance  to  the  human 
":  n?,  for  they  are  repi-es^ted  as  having  a  face,  a 
^ijr,  fnrt,  and  hands  (ver.  6).  Their  occupation 
rx<  twofold — to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah's 

•»•!*«  and  power  (ver.  3),  and  to  act  as  tlie 
•v^.-im  of  communication  between  heaven  and 
•■'lb  rer.  6j.  From  their  antiphonal  chant  (**  one 
■  1^  TOto  another*')  we  may  conceive  them  to 
r^  Ura  ranged  in  opposite  rows  on  each  side  of 
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trjTjQc  As  the  Seraphim  are  nowhera  else 
!  -itkced  in  the  Bible,  our  conceptions  of  their  ap- 
f^«rut>«  must  be  restricted  to  the  above  porticulai's, 
>***^  by  sQch  uncertain  light  as  etymology  and 
^=^XJ  will  supply.  We  may  observe  that  the 
•Wtt'a  winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to 
i'**  Hebrews:    among   the  sculptures    found    at 


Mourghaub  in  Persia,  we  meet  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  man  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  springing 
from  the  shoulders,  and  extending,  the  one  pair  up- 
wards, the  other  downwards,  so  as  to  admit  of 
covering  the  head  and  the  feet  (Vaux's  Nin.  and 
Persrp.  p.  322).  The  wings  in  this  instance  imply 
deiticalion ;  for  spet^d  and  ease  of  motion  stand,  in 
man's  imagination,  among  the  most  prominent  tokens 
of  EHvinity.  The  meaning  of  the  word  **  seraph  "  is 
extremely  doubtful ;  the  only  word  which  resembles 
it  in  the  cuiTent  Hebrew  is  s&raph*  "to  bum," 
whence  the  idea  of  briliianct/  has  been  extracted. 
Such  a  sense  would  harmonise  with  other  dest^rip- 
tions  of  celestial  beings  (<;.  (j.  Ez.  i.  13 ;  Matt, 
xxviii.  3) ;  but  it  is  objected  that  the  Hebrew  term 
never  bears  this  seoondaiy  sense.  Gesenius  ( Thes, 
p.  1341)  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  tei-m  signify- 
ing high  or  exacted ;  and  tliis  may  be  i^egarded  as 
the  generally  received  etymology ;  but  the  absence 
of  any  cerate  Hebrew  term  is  certainly  worthy  of 
i-emark.  The  similarity  between  the  names  ^iera- 
phim  and  Sarapis,  led  Hitzig  [in  fs.  vi.  2)  to 
identify  the  two,  and  to  give  to  the  fonner  the 
figure  of  a  winged  serpent.  But  Sarapis  was  un- 
known in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  (Wilkinson's  Aw.  Eg.  iv.  3(i0  ff.) ; 
and,  even  had  it  been  otiierwise,  we  can  hai'dly 
conceive  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  bonowed 
their  imagery  from  such  a  source.  Knobel's  con- 
jecture that  Seraphim  is  merely  a  &lse  reading  for 
shdrdthtm,^  •*  ministej^s,"  is  ingenious,  but  the 
latter  word  is  not  Hebrew.  The  relation  subsisting 
between  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  presents  an- 
other difficulty :  the  "  living  creatures  "  described 
in  Rev.  iv.  8  resemble  the  Seraphim  in  their  occu- 
pation and  the  number  of  the  wings;  and  the 
Cherubim  in  their  general  appearance  and  number, 
as  described  in  Ez.  i.  5  ffi,  x.  12.  The  difl'ei^nce 
between  the  two  may  not,  therefore,  be  great,  but 
we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  identical  so  long  as 
the  distinction  of  name  holds  good.        [W.  L.  B.] 

SEB'ED  nnO:    %€p4d   in   Gen.,    Sofi^S   in 

Num. :  Sored).  The  firstborn  of  Zebulon,  and 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Sardites  (Gen.  xlvi. 
14;  Num.  xxvi.  2G). 

SER'GIUS  PAULUS {^ipyiosTlavkof.  Ser^ 
gilts  Paulus)  was  the  name  of  the  proconsul  of  Cy- 
prus when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited  that  island  with 
Barnabas  on  his  first  missionary  tour  (Acts  xiii. 
7  sq.).  He  is  described  as  an  intelligent  man 
{<rvvtr6s)t  truth-seeking,  eager  for  information 
fiom  all  sources  within  his  i*earh.  It  was  this  trait 
of  his  character  which  led  him  in  the  first  instance 
to  admit  to  his  society  Elymas  the  Magian,  and 
aflenvards  to  seek  out  the  missionary  strangers  and 
learn  fiom  them  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
The  strongest  minds  at  that  period  were  drawn 
with  a  singular  fascination  to  the  occult  studies  of 
the  £a.st ;  and  the  asceud^mcy  which  Luke  repre- 
sents the  "  sorcerer  "  as  having  gained  over  Sergius 
illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  times.  For 
otlier  examples  of  a  similar  character,  sec  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul^  vol.  i.  p.  177  sq.  But 
Sergius  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by  tlie 
arts  of  the  impostor ;  for  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Apostle  he  examined  at  once  the  claims  of 
the  Gospel,  and  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of 
its  truth. 
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It  18  oiifoi-tunate  thni  this  officer  is  styled  "de- 
puty "  in  the  Common  Vei-sion,  and  not  **  pro- 
consul," according  to  the  import  of  the  Greek  term 
(ipBviraTos).  Though  C^yprus  wbs  originally  an 
imperial  province  (Dion  Cassius,  liii.  t2),  and  as  such 
governed  by  propi-aetore  or  legntes  (Ayrurrpdrrtyoit 
irp€<r$€xnaC)f  it  was  afterwaitis  transtei-Ked  to  tlie  i 
Roman  senate,  and  henceforth  governed  by  pro-j 
consols  (fcol  ofhtcs  dpB6waroi  Kci  is  ixtipa  rd 
fStnii  W/iirc<r0ai  lip^avro,  Dion  Cossius,  liv.  4). 
For  the  value  of  this  attestation  of  Luke's  accuracy, 
Me  Lardner's  Credibility  (tf  the  Gospel  History^  vol. 
i.  p.  32  sq.  Coins  too  are  still  extant,  on  which 
this  very  title,  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergius 
Paulus,  occui-s  as  the  title  of  the  Roman  governors 
of  Cypi*U8.  {'See  Akennan's  Numiamatic  Illustra- 
tionsj  p.  41  ;  and  Howson's  Life  cmd  Epistles  of 
Paul,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  187.)  [H.  B.  H.] 

SE'RON  (2^p»ir:  in  Syr.  and  one  Gk.  MS. 
Hptfv:  Seron)f  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiph., 
in  chief  command  of  the  Syrian  army  (1  Mncc.  iii. 
13,  6  ipjc^v  r.  Bvv.  2.),  who  was  defeated  at  Beth- 
horon  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (d.c.  166),  as  in  the 
day  when  Joshua  pursued  the  five  kings  '*  in  the 
going  down  of  Beth-horon  "  (1  Maoc.  iii.  24 ;  Josh. 
X.  11).  According  to  Josephus,  he  was  the  governor 
of  Coele-Syria  and  fell  in  the  battle  (Jos.  Ant.  iii. 
7,  §1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
statements  are  mei-e  deductions  fi-om  the  language 
of  1  Mace.  [B.  F.  W.J 

SERPENT.  The  following  Hebrew  words  de- 
note serpents  of  some  kind  or  other.  *Acsh^bi 
pethen,  tzepha'  or  tziph'Sni,  shepMphSn,  ndchdsh, 
and  epfCeh,  There  is  great  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  identitication  of  some  of  these  terms,  the 
first  four  of  which  arc  noticed  under  the  articles 
Adder  and  Asp  (Appendix  A) :  the  two  remaining 
names  we  proceed  to  discuss. 

1.  NAMsh  ((^n^:  ^it,  8f)dic«v':  serpens,  oo- 

luber\   the  generic  name  of  any  serpent,   occurs 
frequently  in  the  O.  T.     The  following  are   the 
principal   Biblical  allusions  to  this  animal: — Its 
subtil ty  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1 ;  its  wisdom  is 
alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  16 ;  the  poi- 
sonous properties  of  some  species  are  often  men- 
tioned (see  Pa.  Iviii.  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  32) ;  the  sharp 
tongue  of  the  serpent,  which  it  would  appear  some 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  to  be  the  instra- 
ment  of  poison,  is  mentioned  in  I's.  cxl.  3;  Job 
XX.    16,   "the   viper's    tongue  shall  slay  him;** 
although   in   other  places,  as  in  Prov.  xxiii.  32, 
Eccl.  X.  8,  11,  Num.  xxi.  9,  the  venom  is  correctly 
ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in  Job  xx.  14  the  gall 
is  said  to  be  the  poison ;  the  habit  serpents  have  of 
lying  concealed  in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  x.  8, 
and  in  holes  of  walls,  in  Am.  v.  19  ;  their  dwelling 
in  diy  sandy  places,  in  Deut.  viii.  15;  their  won- 
derful mode  of  progi-ession  did  not  escape  the  obfter- 
vation  of  the  author  of  Prov.  xxx,  who  expressly 
mentions  it  ns  **  one  of  the  three  things  which  were 
too  wonderful  for  him*'  (19);  the  ovi})arous  nature 
of  most  of  the  order  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  lix.  5,  where 
the  A.  v.,  however,  has  the  unfortunate  rendering 
of  **  cockatrice.*'     The  art  of  taming  and  charming 
serpents  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Ps.  Iviii.  5 ;  Eccl.  x.  11  ;  Jer.  viii.  17,  and  doubtless 
intimated  by  fc>t.  James  (iii.  7),  who  particularises 
sci'pents  among  all  other  animals  that  "  have  been 
tamed  by  man.*'     [Surpent-charmimq.] 

It  was  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  that  the  devil 
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seduced  Eve ;  hence  in  Scripture  Satan  is  called  "  ih* 
old  serpent"  (Iter.  xii.  9,  and  comp.  2  Cor.  li.  '^  . 
The    part   which    the   sei-pent    played  iD  th^ 
ti-ansaction  of  the  Fall   must  not  be  passed  over 
without  some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  dti^ 
and  curious  interest.     Fi»t  of  all,  then,  we  have 
to  note  the  subtilty  ascribed  to  this  reptile,  whiih 
was  the  reason  for  its  having  been  selected  as  the 
instrument  of  Satan*s  wiles,  and  to  compai^  with 
it  the  quality  of  wisdom  mentioned  by  our  Lord  ss 
belonging  to  it,  **Be  ye  wise  as  serpents"  (Mait. 
X.   16).     It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  amongst 
Orientals  and  the  people  of  the  western  world,  th^t 
the   serpent  was   endued   with   a   lai^^e  share  of 
sagacity.     The  Hebrew  woixl  translated  "  subtle.' 
thou^  frequently  used  in  a  good  isense,  implies 
it  is  pix)bable,  in  this  passage,  **  mischievotis  ani 
malignant  craftiness,"    and   is   well    rendered  l>j 
Aquila  and  Theodotion  by   irayovpyos,  and  thii> 
commented  upon  by  Jerome,  *'magis  \tiu\ue  hx 
verbo  calliditas  et  versutia  quam  sjipientia  demnD- 
stratur  **    (see  Rosenmiiller,   Schol.  I.  c).     Th? 
ancients  give  various  reasons  for  regaining  serptits 
as  being  endued  with  wisdom,  as  that  one  sp»>.  :c^. 
the  Cerastes,  hides  itself  in  the  sand  and  \>\ls>  tht 
heels  of  animals  as  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  bra) 
was  considered  the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  seiyot 
takes  care  to  conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  lK>dy. 
Serpents  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  emblems  of 
cunning  craftiness.    The  particular  wisdom  alluJc^i 
to  by  our  Lord  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  sa<:a(itr 
displayed  by  serpents  in  avoiding  danger.     The 
disciples  were  wai-ned  to  be  as  prudent  in  not  in- 
curring unnecessary  persecution. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  commoitatoiv  that 
the  serpent,  prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  an 
erect  attitude,  as  Milton  {Par.  L.  ix.  496)  says— 

"  Not  with  indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear. 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds  that  tower'd  • 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze." 

Compare  also  Josephus,  Aiitiq,  i.  1,  §4,  wh«> 
believed  that  God  now  for  the  first  time  ins^rtrii 
poison  under  the  serpent's  tongue,  and  dopnvMJ 
him  of  the  use  of  feet,  causing  him  to  crawl  h'W 
on  the  ground  by  (he  undulating  inflexions  of  tlx* 
body  {Korh  rris  y^s  l\v<nr<&fitroy),  ralrirk 
{Comment,  I,  c.)  entertained  the  exti-aordiii.i:y 
notion  that  the  serpent  of  the  Fall  was  a  win^t^l 
kind  (^Saraph). 

It  is  quite  dear  that  an  erect  mode  of  yyo- 
gression  is  utterly  incompatible  witli  the  stru*  tnro 
of  a  serpent,  whose  motion  on  the  g^und  i>  **' 
beautifully  effected  by  the  mechanism  of  tw 
vertebral  column  and  the  multitudinous  n''^ 
which,  forming  as  it  were  so  many  pairs  of  ^vt-i-s, 
enable  the  animal  to  move  its  body  from  \>hcc  t*"* 
place ;  qonsequently,  had  the  snakes  before  th*' 
Fall  moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they  mu&t  Iw^*' 
been  formed  on  a  di0ercnt  plan  altogether.  U  i"^ 
true  that  there  are  saurian  roptiles,  such  as  lii*' 
Saurophis  tetradactylus  and  the  Chiiwu-^nir i 
anguina  of  S.  Africa,  which  in  external  foini  a^^ 
very  like  serpents,  but  with  quasi-feet  ;  mh-*"^, 
even  in  the  boa-constrictor,  underneath  the  "J^ '' 
near  the  extremity,  there  exist  rudimentary  U^y  • 
some  have  been  dispoMxl  to  believe  that  the  sn^k^ 
before  the  Fall  wei-e  similar  to  the  Ai»/rr»;''«»v 
Such  an  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable,  f«>r  ftli 
the  fossil  ophidia  that  have  hitherto  been  toJiu^ 
differ  in  no  essential  i^espects  from  motleni  i**!"'*" 
itentatives  of  that  order:  it  is,  moreover,  bi'>;d« 


k  milk,  (at  tlr  vnnLi  •>(  thp  ci 


It  Ibe  * 


«h.»«"[!f 


tHT  df  ibe  Fall.  Ihe  urn  aiU  the  moon  wei-e  in 
tktImwiB  kng  Ijcfm,  ihsj  wpre  appointed  "  fbi- 
.';7uu>l  (br  seuoDB,  nnd  for  dij-j  and  for  yea™." 
llv  iTpinJ  fomi  or  ihe  wi-pent  iind  iu  moile  of 
f-.THBoa  wnt  in  all  probabililv  the  same  before 
tl<r  Fill  H  ilUr  it;  hut  luhsainent  (o  the  Kail 
lb  liim  iwl  pivgrrutoii  wetv  )o  be  regaiilol  with 
\.>Siti  ud  distill  by  n)]  iDankiml,  nod  thus  the 
iiaBl  vm  tuiwl  "above  kII  rattle."  and  a  maik 

■:  lit  eune  it  literally  Vultilled  which  ipraks  of 
I^-aunily"  that  was  henceforth  to  eiist  belw 
iS'  wprat  """l  mankind;  and  though,  of  rou 
ihii  hu  nun  cpeiwi  alhimon  to  the  deril,  wl 
J^uniMit  the  MT]»nl  was  in  hit  deceit,  v?t  i 
("f-niv  line  nf  the  wrp-nt  Few  will  be'iucli 
v>l.>rwilhTheoctiIus(/d.  w.  58):— 


V.  L'5;  Mic.  Tii.  17);  1} 
he  most  {Bit  take  their  t 
™iijequently  swallow  with 

-.llcwot  throughout  the  East,"  writes 
Kii^di  {Hilt,  aail  CHI.  Commeat.  Gen.  iii. 
"tW  lopent  wu  used  u  m  emblem  of  the  i 
|*iBrilile,  «f  the  spirit  of  disobedience  and  ( 
iimucT.  A  lew  eiceptioiu  ool»  can  be  diacovei 
Tbt  rtweniciniii  ndoreil  that  au'imnl  as  a  beiielicei 


''E0-  other  nacions  flnctiuted  in  their  conceptior 
iM-"EiDF  tiw  verpeDt.  The  l^gyptians  lepresente 
'>  fVmal  spiiit  Kiwph,  the  author  of  all  goot 

^~^il  lot  art  of  taming  it,  ajiJ  emhtlmed  it  aftj 
'Wti;  but  they  applied  tlieniDesymhol  tor  the  go 
)  nsge  ud  punibhmeat  (Tithismbo),  and  fi 
r?Iibnti.lh*»uihDr  ofaC  monJiiBd  phj-sicsl  ctH 
^  ID  ihe  ^jptian  ftjmbolical  alphabet  the  eerpei 
^T"*"!!!  >nbtln;  Blid  cunning,  lutt  and  twn-sui 
i*«n.    Id  Gi«k  mytholf^  it  ii  wrtainly,  o 
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beneficeut  quaiillu; 
but  itftinns,  on  the  other  band,  a  part  of  the  teirible 
Furies  or  £umenides:  it  a^qtmni  m  the  foiin  of  a 
Python  ai  a  rearful  monslci',  which  the  aiTowe  of  a 
god  only  weie  able  to  desti-oy ;  and  it  is  the  moat 
hideous  and  most  ibrmidable  part  of  the  impiouA 
giants  who  dspise    anil   blaspheme  the   power  of 


of  eternity;  but  they  ii^ird  them  also 
genii,  or  as  the  inimicid  powei-s  of  nature  i 
gradually  depraved  by  them,  and  as  the  en 


their 


all-ct 


teet.  So  conttadictoiy  is  all  animal  w 
principle  is,  iu  some  instances,  gratitude,  and  in 
others  fesir;  but  if  a  noiiom  animal  Is  reiy  dan- 
gerous the  fear  may  manifest  itself  in  two  ways, 
either  by  the  wsulute  desire  of  M^rpaliag  the 
beast,  or  by  tlie  wish  of  aveiiing  the  conflict 
with  itt  Eiiperior  power;  thus  the  same  ftnr  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  cause  fierce  enmity,  and  on  the 
other  submission  and  worship."  (See  on  the  sub- 
ject of  serpent-worship,  Vossins,  dt  Orij.  Idol. 
i.  5 ;  Bryant's  Mijtholajy,  i.  430-490 ;  it  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  apocryphal  story  of  "  Bel  and 
the  Diagon;"  comp.  StdndorlT,  de  'O^ioAaTpef a ; 
Winer's  Bih.  Rtidadrt.  ii.  488.)  The  subjoined 
woodcut  represents  the  homed  ceratta,  as  very 
fi'equeiitly  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  mooumeDta. 


the  doctrine  of  Zoronstor,  first  taught  mpi  to  sin 
mider  the  guise  of  this  reptile  {Zefvhvetla,  ed. 
Kleiik.  i.  25,  iii.  84 ;  sea  J.  Keinh.  Hua  de  wr- 
penle  B€dnclor>  non  nu(«ro/i  atd  diaiola,  Jen. 
1712,  anil  Z.  Grapiuj.  dt  ientalioiie  Ecae  et 
Cltriiti  a  dttibola  in  ununipft)  corjiort  facia, 
l;osto.-h.  171-2).  But  cominre  the  opinion  of 
Or.  Kalisch,  who  (OmKWrK.  on  Gen.  iii.  14,  IS) 
iKiys   "the    serpent    i*    the   reptile,  not  an    evil 

demon   that  had   assumed  its  shape If 

the  serpent  repiesented  Satan,  it  would  be  ei- 
tiemely  surprising  thai  the  former  only  was  cursed; 
and  that  the  latter  ii  not  even  mentioned  ....  it 
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would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  Divine 
jastioe  for  ever  to  curse  the  animal  whose  shape 
it  had  pleajied  .the  evil  one  to  assume."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists,  the  name  of  the  evil 

spirit  that  begailed  Eve  was  Samm&el  pKDD)  ; 

**R.  Moses  ben  Majemon  scribit  in  More  lib.  2, 
cap.  30,  Sammaelem  inequitasse  serpenti  antiquo 
et  seduxisse  Kvam.  Dicit  etiam  nomen  hoc  abso- 
lute usurpari  de  Satana,  et  Sammcuelem  nihil  cUiud 
esse  quam  ipsum  Satanam  "  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Taitn, 
1495). 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  the 

"  fiery  serpents"  (D^D'jifn  D^OTSn)  of  Num. 

xxi.  6,  8,  with 'which  it  is  usual  erroneously  to 
identify  the  "fiery  flying  sei-pent"  of  Is.  xxx.  6, 
and  xiv.  29.  In  the  ti*ansaction  recorded  (Num. 
/.  c. ;  Deut.  viii.  15)  as  having  occun^  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  rebellious  Israelites 
were  visited  with  'a  plague  of  sei7)ents,  there  .is 
not  a  word  about  tiieir  having  been  "flying" 
creatures ;  there  is  thei-efore  no  occasion  to  refer  the 
venomous  snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which 
Niebuhr  {Descript.  de  VArab.  p.  156)  speaks,  and 
which  the  Arabs' at  Basra  denominate  ffeie  sut' 
auriet  or  Ifeie  thidre,  "flying  serpents,"  which 
obtained  that  name  li-om  their  habit  of  "  springing  '* 
from  bitmch  to  branch  of  the  date  trees  they 
inhabit.  Besides  these  are  tree-serpents  (Denr 
drophidae),  a  harmless   family  of  the  Colubrine 

\       snakes,  and  therefore  quite  out  of  the  question. 

>  The  Heb.  term  rendered  "  ficiy  "  by  the  A.  V. 
is  by  the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the  LXX.  repre- 
sented by  OatfarovmtSt  **  deadly  ;*'  Onkelos,  the 
Arabic  version  of  Saadias,  and  the  Vulg.  translate 
the  woixi  "  buraing,"  in  allusion  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  bite ;  other  authorities  undei^stand 
a  i-eference  to  the  bright  colour  of  the  serpents. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species  of  poi- 
sonous snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the 
Arabian  desert.  Niebuhr  says  that  the  only  truly 
fonnidable  kind  is  that  called  Baetan,  k  small 
slender  creature  spotted  black  and  white,  whose 
bite  is  instant  death  and  whose  poison  causes  the 
dead  body  to  swell  in  an  extraoi-dinary  manner 
(see  Foi-sk&l,  Descript.  Animal,  p.  15).  What 
the  modem  name  of  this  sei'pent  is  we  have  been 
.  unable  to  asceilain;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
either  the  Cerastes,  or  the  Ifaia  haje,  or  any  other 
venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  denote 
the  "  sei'pent  of  the  burning  bite"  which  destroyed 
the  children  of  Isi^ael.  The  **  fiery  flying  sei'pent  " 
of  Isaiah  {I.  c.)  can  have  no  existence  in  nature, 
though  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  Herodotus  (ii. 
75,  iii.  108)  speaks  of  sei-pents  with  wings  whose 
bones  he  imagined  he  had  himself  seen  near  Buto 
in  Arabia.  Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds' 
wings  occur  on  the  Egyptian  sculptui'es;  it  is 
probable  that  some  kind  of  flying  lizard  {Draco, 
DracoceUa,  or  DracunctUus)  may  have  been  tlie 
**  flying  serpent "  of  which  Hero<lotus  speaks ;  and 
perhaps,  as  this  animal,  though  harmless,  is  yet 
cilculated  to  inspire  hoiror  by  its  appearance,  it 
may  denote  the  flying  sei-pent  of  the  prophet,  and 
have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as 
an  animal  ns  temble  as  a  venomous  snake. 

"  The  theory  which  ascribes  the  healing  to  mysterlons 
poweni  knuwn  to  the  astrologers  or  alchemists  of  Egypt 
may  be  mentioned,  but  hardly  rails  for  examination 
(Marsham.  Can.  Vkron.  pp.  148,  149 ;  R.  Tina,  in 
DeyUng.  KxerdU.  Saer.  IL  210). 
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2.  EpVeih  (nyfiK:  0^(f,  Atfwfs,  fiaaiktffKm'. 
vipera,  reguhts)  occurs  in  Job  xx.  16,  Is.  xxx.  fi, 
and  lix.  5,  in  all  of  which  passages  the  A.  V.  h» 
"  viper.**  There  is  no  Scriptural  allusion  by  mesns 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  species  of 
serpent  indicated  by  the  Heb.  term,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  hiss."  Shaw 
(TVov.  p.  251)  speaks  of  some  poisonous  snake  ; 
which  the  Anibi  caU  Leffah  {El  effah) :  "  it  is  the 
most  malignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  s 
foot  long."  Jackson  also  {Morocco,  p.  110)  men- 
tions this  serpent;  from  his  description  it  woald 
seem  to  be  the  Algerine  adder  {Echidna  arietans 
var.  Mauritanica).  The  snake  {(x^Uva)  that  fasteoeil 
on  St  PauKs  hand  when  he  was  at  Melita  (Acts 
xxviii.  3)  was  probably  the  common  viper  of  thii 
country  (Pelias  bents),  which  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  else  the  Vipera  aspis,  a  not*  uncommon 
species  on  the  coasts  of  the  same  Sea.        [W.  H.] 

SEBPENT,  BBAZEN.  The  familiar  huloiy 
of  the  brazen  serpent  need  not  be  lepeiited  here. 
The  nature  of  the  fiery  snakes  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  attacked  has  been  discussed  under 
Skrpent.  The  scene  of  the  history,  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  Num.  xxi.  3  and  xxxiii.  42, 
must  have  been  either  Zalmonah  or  Punon.  The 
names  of  both  places  probably  connect  themat'lres 
with  it,  Zalmonah  as  meaning  **  the  place  of  the 
image,*'  Punon  as  probably  identicad  with  the 
^tuyol  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  as  famous  for 
its  copper^mines,  and  therefore  possibly  supply- 
ing the  materials  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii.  3,  13). 
[Punon  ;  Zalmonah.]  The  chief  interest  of  the 
narrative  lies  in  the  thoughts  which  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  gatheied  round  it.  We  meet  with 
the^e  in  three  distinct  stages.  We  have  to  a^k 
by  what  associations  each  was  connected  with  the 
others.  t 

I.  The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place, 
be  taken  for  granted.  Those  who  prefer  it  mar 
choose  amoug  the  hypotheses  by  which  men  halting 
between  two  opinions  have  endeavoured  to  retain 
the  historical  and  to  eliminate  the  supernatural 
element.*  They  may  look  on  the  cures  as  having 
been  effected  by  the  force  of  imagination,  whi^-h 
the  visible  symbol  »iryed  to  heighten,  or  by 
the  rapid  rushing  of  the  serpent-bitten  from  all 
parts  of  the  camp  to  the  standard  thus  erected, 
curing  them,  as  men  are  said  to  be  cured  by 
dancing  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  *(  Bauer,  JI^. 
Gesch.  ii.  320;  Paulus,  Comm.  IV.  i.  198,  in 
Winer,  Rtcb,).  They  may  see  in  the  aerpeiit  the 
emblematic  sign-post,  as  it  were,  of  the  camp- 
hospital  to  which  the  sufferers  were  brought  tor 
special  ti-eatment,  the  form  in  this  instance,  as  in 
that  of  the  rod  of  Ae:>culapius,  bemg  a  symbol  of 
the  art  of  healing  (Hofimnnn,  in  Scherer,  Schrift. 
Fonch.  i,  576;  W^iner,  Rwb.).  Leaving  the* 
conjectures  on  one  side,  it  remains  for  us  to 
inquiro  into  the  fitness  of  the  symbol  thus  em- 
ployed as  the  instrument  of  healing.  To  most  of 
the  Israelites  it  must  have  seemed  as  strange  thf^n 
as  it  did  aflerwards  to  the  later  Rabbis,^  that  any 
such  symbol  should  be  employed.  The  5>eix»uti 
Commandment  appeared  to  forbid  the  likeness  ot* 

b  One  of  the  Jewish  Interlocutors  In  the  dlalof^e  uf 
JnsUn  Martyr  with  Trypho  (p.  323)  declares  that  he  h.t«i 
often  aaked  his  teachers  to  solve  the  dUBcaltj,  and  had 
never  found  one  who  explained  it  satisraciorily.  Ju&un 
hiiaael^  of  course,  explains  it  as  a  tjpe  of  Christ. 
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\ar  lirin^  thing.  The  golden  calf  had  been  de- 
ttTfjid  a  an  abomination.  Now  the  coloaal 
<«^t  (the  narrative  implies  that  it  was  visible 
f-<iD  %\\  puts  of  the  encampment),  made,  we  may 
•t,^j«i{]re,  by  the  hands  of  Bezaleel  or  Aholiab, 
^a>  eTpoeeJ  to  their  gaze,  and  they  were  told  to 
to-^k  to  it  as  giited  with  a  supernatm-al  power. 
i^liit  mson  was  there  for  the  ditilerence  ?  In  part, 
u'  ucric,  the  answer  may  be,  that  the  Second 
('•amandmeDt  forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms  as 
s:ri:,  but  those  that  men  made  tor  themselves  to 
^  <^hip;  but  the  question  still  remains,  why  was 
■'r  form  chosen?  It  is  hardly  enough  to  say, 
liitii  Jewish  commentators,  that  any  outward 
rj>^«  might  have  been  chosen,  like  the  lump  of 
'■i>  m  Htoekiah's  sickness,  the  salt  which  heided 
'  '.  bitter  waters,  and  that  the  brazen  serpent 

>  •:•>  th«  miracle  yet  more  miraculous,  inasmuch 
'« tji«  (^iare  of  bumij^hed  brass,  the  gaze  upon  the 
^.|>>;fit  form  weie,  of  all  things,  most  likely  to  be 
4iil  to  those  who  had  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bab. 
'  ^1 ;  Abcn  Ezra  and  others  in  Bnxtorf,  Jfiat. 
Aex  .'krp.  c.  5).  The  fact  is  doubtful,  the  reason 
i£4i0)iute.  It  is  hardly  enough  again  to  say, 
mth  mo6t   Christtan    interpreters,   that    it  was 

>  .t-Q-^ed  to  be  a  type  of  Christ  Some  meaning 
■t  ntist  hare  had  ibr  those  to  whom  it  was 
^tu^lly  presented,  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 
■i'^ioi^Qg,  eren  in  Moses  himself,  still  less  in  the 

>  i'tjtude  of  Israelites  slowly  rising  out  of  sen- 
'"tj,  unbelief,   rebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the 

iir-^3  mystery  of  redemption.  If  the  words  of 
<'•"  Lord  in  John  iii.  14, 15  point  to  the  fulfilment 
«4'  ua  tjpe,  there  must  yet  have  been  another 
V'.aing  for  the  symbol.     Taking  its  part  in  the 

:jcatK>a  <^  the  iHraelites,  it  must  have  had  its 
'"^ii^-potnt  in  the  a&K)ciations  previously  con- 
.-i**i  «ith  it.  Two  views,  very  different  from 
'  n  ctb^r,  have  been  held  as  to  tlie  nature  of 
'  y  a&^natjoos.  On  the  one  side  it  has  been 
"autsincd  that,  either  from  its  simply  physical 
'^■'U  or  from  the  mysterious  history  of  the 
'  =!T4ation  m  Gen.  iii.,  the  serpent  was  the  repre- 
"^rt-itjr^of  evil.     To  present  the  serpent-form  as 

-  •nT(>d  of  its  power  to  hurt,   impaled   as  the 

*  nv  ct  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil, 
jMcx\  and  cpirituai,  had  been  overcome,  and  thus 

' :  Ut  strengthen  the  weak  taith  of  the  Israelites 

*  -.  ^MtoTv  over  both.  The  serpent,  on  this  view, 
'  <?>^-4'i  the  same  idea  as  the  dragon  in  the 
.  r:lar  rfpreseotations  of  the  Archangel  Michael 

I  M.  (i«»r«:e    (Ewald,    GeschuMe,    ii.   228).'^ 

■  -■  «offic  writers,   a»   to   Ewald,   this  has    oom<- 

"  \f\  WMt  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 

-^^     It  his   been   adopted   by  some  orthulox 

'  '^  irho  htive  been  unable  to  convince  them- 

-'-» tiat  the  same  form  could  ever  really  have 

'^  at  mice  a  type  of  Satan  and  of  Christ  (Jackson, 

"'•  '«/iaii«  tjf'the  San  of  God,  c.  31;  Patrick, 

-^n.  ta  ^. ;  Espagnaeiis,  Burmann,  Vitringa, 

I»fyliiig,    Ohtercatt.    Sac.   ii<    15).      Others, 

.  '..  hire  fttarted  from  a  different  ground.     They 

-  *■  I'M  question   whether  Gen.   iii.   was    then 

'   '^.,  or,  if  written,  known  to  the  great  body 

■  i'oKhrr  Ttow,  verging  alrookt  on  the  ludicrous,  has 
— -.  mUuiMd  bj  some  Jewish  writers.    The  serpent 

*  •  •<t'af  u»  famrcm,  as  a  man  who  has  chastised  his 
""  i»9i  op  th<»  roil  against  the  wall  as  a  warning 
"  ^  tst^.  Rabbim,  &.▼.  Serpau). 

*  >.^.p.  SRKTtsrr,  and,  in  addition  to  the  anthorlties 

^  ?vfrrnd  to.  WiUdnMn's  Am,  JSgypiiaiu,  U.  134, 

V.V  W.23M;  Kwtx,  Hitboryqftke  Old  ComnatU,  lit. 
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of  the  Israelites.  '  They  look  to  Egypt  as  the 
starting-point  for  all  the  thoughts  which  the 
serpent  could  suggest,  and  they  find  there  that 
it  was  worshipped  as  an  agaihodaemon,  the  symbol 
of  health  and  Ufe.**  This,  for  thenf,  explains  the 
mystery.  It  was  as  the  known  emblem  of  a 
power  to  heal  that  it  served  as  the  sign  and  sacra- 
ment on  which  the  &ith  of  the  people  might  fasten 
-and  sustain  itself. 

Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  have,  it 
is  believed,  a  point  of  contact.  The  idea  primarily 
connected  with  the  serpent  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall,  as  throughout  the  proverbial  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  of  wisdom  (Gen.  iii.  1 ;  Matt.  x.  lU; 
2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom,  apait  from  obedience  to  a 
divine  order,  allying  itself  to  man's  lower  nature, 
passes  into  cunning.  Man's  nature  is  envenomed 
and  degraded  by  it.  But  wisdom,  the  self-same 
power  of  understanding,  yielding  to  the  divine  law, 
is  the  source  of  all  healing  and  ivstoring  influenca, 
and  the  serpent-form  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of 
deliverance  and  healtii.  The  Israelites  were  taught 
that  it  would  be  so  to  them  in  proportion  as  they 
ceased  to  be  sensual  and  rebellious.  There  were 
fiicts  in  the  life  of  Moses  himself  which  must  have 
connected  themselves  with  this  two-fold  symbolism. 
When  he  was  to  be  taught  that  the  Divine  Wisdom 
could  work  with  any  instruments,  his  rod  became 
a  serpent  (Ex.  iv.  1-5).  (Com p.  Cyril.  Alex.  Scfioi» 
15.  Glaphyra  in  Ex.  ii.)*  When  he  and  kaxon 
were  called  to  their  great  conflict  with  the  per- 
verted wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  many  serpents  of  the 
magicians  weie  overcome  by  the  one  sei-pent  of  the' 
future  high-priest.  The  conqueror  and  the  conquei  ed 
were  alike  in  outward  form  (Ex.  vii.  10-12). 

II.  The  next  stage  in  the  histoi7  of  the  brazen 
serpent  shows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol, 
retained  beyond  its  time,  alter  it  had  done  its 
work,  might  become  the  occasion  of  idolatry.  It 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  having  been, 
for  some  undeBned  peiiod,  an  object  of  woi-ship. 
The  zeal  of  that  king  leads  him  to  destroy  it.  It 
receives  from  him,  or  had  borne  liefoie,  the  name 
Nehushtan.  [Comp.  Nehushtan.]  Wc  aie  lefl  to 
conjecture  when  the  worship  began,  or  what  wa.4 
its  locality.  It  is  haitlly  likely  that  it  should  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  reforming  zeal  of  kings  like 
Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  It  must,  we  may  believe, 
have  received  a  t'resh  character  and  become  mora 
conspicuous  in  the  period  which  preceded  its  de- 
struction. AH  that  we  know  of  the  I'eign  of  Ahaz 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices 
that  it  receive<l  a  new  development,'  that  it  thus 
became  the  object  of  a  marked  aveisiou  to  the 
iconoclastic  psirty  who  wei*e  prominent  among  the 
counsellors  of  Hezekiah.  Intercourse  with  countries 
in  which  Ophiolatry  prevailed — Syria,  Assyria, 
possibly  Egypt  also— acting  on  the  feeling  which 
leil  him  to  bring  together  the  idolatries  of  all 
neighbouring  nations,  might  easily  bring  about  this 
peivei^ion  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  time- 
honoured  relic. 

Hei-e  we  might  expect  the  history  of  the  mate- 
rial object  would  cease,  but  the  passion  for  relics 

348.  Eng.  trend. ;  Witsius.  ^gyptiaca^  in  Ugolint.  t.  852. 

•  The  explanation  given  by  Cyril  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  mystical  than  tliat  in  the  text.  The  rod 
tranfiformed  into  a  serpent  represents  the  Divine  Word 
taking  on  HimM'ir  the  liicenejis  of  sinful  fleish. 

f  Ewald's  copjeclure  (^Gttch.  Iv.  622)  that,  llll  then, 
the  serpent  may  have  remained  at  Zalmonah,  the  object 
of  oocaitional  pilgrirnnges,  \*  probable  enough. 
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has  prevailed  even  against  the  hisioiy  of  the  Bible. 
The  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  has  boasted, 
for  centuries,  of  po!>8eB4ing  the  brazen  serpent 
which  Moses  set  up  in  the  wilderness.  The  earlier 
history  of  thi  ralic,  so  called,  is  matter  for  con- 
jecture.  Our  knowledge  of  it  begins  in  the  jeor 
A.D.  971 ,  when  an  envoy  was  sent  by  the  Milanese 
to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  John  Zimisces,  at 
Constantinople.  He  was  taken  through  the  im- 
perial cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make 
his  choice,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks 
assured  him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the 
original  serpent  (Sigonius,  Hint,  Regn.  ItcU.  b.  vii.). 
On  his  return  it  waft  placed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ambrose,  and  popularly  identified  with  that  whirii 
it  professed  to  represent.  It  is,  at  least,  a  possible 
hypothesis  that  the  Western  Chui'ch  has  in  this 
way  been  led  to  venerate  what  was  originally  the 
object  of  the  worship  of  some  Ophite  sect. 

III.  When  the  material  symbol  had  perished,  its 
history  b^n  to  suggest  deeper  thoughts  to  the 
minds  of  men.  Tlie  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, in  the  eUborate  contrast  which  he  ditiws 
between  true  and  false  religions  in  their  use  of 
outwaiti  signs,  sees  in  it  a  trififioXov  aurriplast 
fit  iydfArriaiy  irroX^js  v6fu>v  <rov ;  **  he  that 
turned  himself  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that 
he  saw  (iiii  rh  $€upo6fi§voy\  but  by  Thee  that 
art  the  Saviour  of  all "  (Wisd.  xvi.  6,  7).  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  paraphrases  Num.  xxi.  8. 
**  He  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct  his  heait  unto 
the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Philo,  with 
his  c^racteristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mystical 
interpretation,  represents  the  history' as  a  parable 
of  man's  victory  over  his  lower  sensuous  nature. 
The  metal,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strength, 
haa  changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that 
which  had  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will, 
yielding  to  and  poisoned  by  the  serpent  pleasure, 
now  represents  fftt^poiriinti,  the  irrivaffis  iuto- 
Xturica  ^dpfuutov  {De  AgriculL),  The  facts  just 
stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into  the  bearing  of 
tlie  words  of  John  iii.  14,  15.  If  the  paraphrase 
of  Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current 
interpretation  of  tlie  schools  of  Jerusalem,  the 
devout  Rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new 
teacher  carried  the  lesson  a  step  further.  He  led 
him  to  identify  the  "  Name  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  "  with  that  of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  prepared 
him  to  see  in  the  lifling-up  of  the  Cruel fizion  that 
which  should  answer  in  its  power  to  heal  and  save 
to  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

IV.  A  full  discussion  of  the  typical  meaning 
here  anfolded  belongs  to  £x^;esis  rather  than  to  a 
Dictionary.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  here  that 
which  connects  itself  with  facts  or  theories  already 
mentioned.  On  the  one  side  the  typical  interpre- 
tation has  been  extended  to  all  the  details.  The 
pole  on  which  the  serpent  was  placed  was  not  only 
a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  ittwlf  crucial  in  form 
(Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  322>  The  sei^ 
pent  was  nailed  to  it  t»  Christ  was  nailed.  As 
the  symbol  of  sin  it  represented  His  being  made 
sin  for  us.  The  very  metal,-  likt^  the  fine  bmss  of 
Kev.  i.  15,  was  an  emblem  of  the  might  and  glory 
of  the  Son  of  Man  (comp.  Lampe,  m  loc.).  On  the 
other  it  has  been  maintained  (Patrick  and  Jackson, 
ut  supra)  that  the  serpent  was  from  the  beginning, 
and  remains  still,  exclusively  the  symbol  of  evil, 
that  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered  to 
that  of  the  serpent  because  on  the  cross  the  victory 
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over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  The  point  of 
ocMnparison  lay  not  between  the  6erpent  and  Christ, 
but  between  the  look  of  the  Israelite  to  the  out- 
ward sign,  the  look  of  a  justifying  faith  to  X\» 
cross  of  Christ.  It  will  not  sui^rise  us  to  Bnd 
that,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  historical  interpreta- 
tion, both  theories  have  an  element  of  truth.  Ti» 
serpent  here  alM>  is  primarily  the  emblem  of  the 
"Imowledge  of  good  and  eviL"  To  man,  at 
having  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it 
has  been  as  a  venomous  serpent,  poisoning  and 
corrupting.  In  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  it 
is  once  more  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will, 
and  leaves  the  humanity  pure  and  lutaintei. 
The  Crucifixion  is  the  witness  that  the  evil  bsa 
been  overcome  by  the  good.  Those  who  are  Utteo 
by  the  serpent  find  their  deliveranoe  in  looking  to 
Him  who  knew  eviV  only  by  subduing  it,  and  «ho 
is  therefore  mighty  to  save.  Well  would  it  hai« 
been  for  the  Chui-ch  of  Christ  if  it  had  been  c(»q- 
tent  to  rest  in  this  truth.  Its  history  shows  hor 
easy  it  was  for  the  old  perveiaion  to  ivprodiMxi> 
itself.  The  highest  of  all  symbols  mi^t  share  the 
fate  of  the  lower.  It  was  possible  even  tor  tbe 
cross  of  Christ  to  pass  into  a  Nehushtan.  (Comp. 
Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  John  iil.,  and 
Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  iU.  3i4-3:>S. 
£ng.  tran&l.)  [£.  H.  P.J 

SERPENT-CHARMINa  Some  few  reiiwfe 
on  this  subject  ai-e  made  under  AsP  (Appendix  A\ 
where  it  is  shown  that  ^epethen  ({HB)  pi«faab.r 

denotes  the  Egyptian  cobra.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion at  aU  of  the  remarkable  power  which,  fmiD 
time  immemorial,  has  been  exei'cLsed  by  cert.iia 
people  in  the  East  over  poismious  serpents.  The 
ait  is  most  distinctly  mentioned  in  tlie  Bibl^. 
and  probably  alluded  to  by  St.  Jamea^  (iii.  7;. 
The  usual  species  operated  upon,  both  in  Afria 
imd  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes  (Naia  try>*uiiime, 
and  Naia  haje)  and  the  homed  Cerastes,  The  skill 
of  the  Italian  Marsi  and  the  Libyan  Psylii  in  tamiug 
serpents  was  celebrated  throughout  Ums  world ;  xA 
to  this  day,  as  we  are  told  by  Sir  G.  Wilkioaoo 
(Kawlinsou's  Herodotus,  iii.  124,  fio/«,  ed.  1H62  , 
the  snake-players  of  the  coast  of  Barbnry  are 
worthy  sucoesaon  of  the  Psylli  (see  Pliny,  viii.  25. 
xi.  25,  and  especially  Lucan's  account  of  the  Psvlb. 
F/iarsal.  ix.  892).  See  numerous  references  cited 
by  Bochart  {^Hieroz.  iii.  164,  &c)  on  the  subject 
of  Fei  pent-taming. 

That  tlie  charmers  fiequently,  and  peihaps  gene- 
rally, take  the  precaution  of  extracting  the  poi^Mi 
fangs  before  the  snakes  are  subjected  to  their  skill. 
theie  is  much  probability  for  believing,  but  that 
this  operation  is  not  always  attended  to  is  dear  fn^rn 
the  testimony  of  Brace  and  nmnerous  othei*  writei>. 
"  Some  people,*'  8n3rs  the  traveller  just  mentioned, 
"  have  doubted  that  it  was  a  trick,  and  that  the 
animals  .so  handled  had  been  first  trained  and  thfs 
disarmed  of  their  power  of  huiting,  and,  fond  of  the 
discovery,  they  have  rested  themselves  upon  it  with- 
out experiment,  in  the  fiice  of  all  antiquity.  Btjt  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  I  have  seen  at  Cai:i» 
a  man  ....  who  has  taken  a  cerastes  witli  hi«i 
naked  hand  from  a  number  of  otiiet-s  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  it  n^wn  his  baiT  heaii, 
covei*ed  it  with  the  common  red  cap  he  wenrs, 
then  taken  it  out,  put  it  in  his  breast  and  tied  it 
about  his  neck  like  a  necklace,  after  which  it  has 
hem  applied  to  a  hen  and  bit  it,  which  ha<  die4 
in  a  few  minutes."     Dr.  Davy,  in  his  Tntci-i'jr  <^ 
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''ijlat,  ffukimg  of  (Ik  taakt  cJurmen,  vti  on  thin 
rit^:— 'TIk  igDotBUt  lulgu-  IclJeTe  that  tbttt 
tin-  railj  poaos  a  chwm  by  which  the^  thni  play 
■  httuGl  drqd,  aod  with  impEinitj  Irom  danger. 
Tbi  inn  (nli^tnwd,  laughing  at  this  idea,  coD- 
»:?i  ihf  EHo  impoftton,  and  that  in  plajing  their 

r-ttorfi  bt  Ibe  abstraction  of  the  poisan  Tangs. 
tV  fdi^tawit  ID  thii  inrtance  an  mialakea.  mid 
-isiiji;ir  are  mnr  the  truth  in  their  opinion. 
I  ^it  uimiud  thf  naka  1  have  axa  eihibited, 
ill  ^Te  found  tlinr  poiwm  fangs  in  and  uninjui^. 
Ti4-  siRi  <k>  poasK)  a  charm,  tbDagh  not  a  eaper- 

urari]  ow — Til,  that  of  {DBfidencB  and  coui'aEe 

Tbi  lill  jbij  their  thclu  with  uij  hooded  inakH 

-V^i  tr^na^iBu],  wbether  Jnat  taken  or  Igtif;  in 
i-iiiyni'iit,  twt  with  d«  Mber  kind  of  poiaonooi 
ai:"  See  alu  TeonenC,  Ceylm,  i.  199.  3ni  ed. 
>sf  bare  toppcaed   that   the   practice  of  taking 

:<■  V  inaking  dS  the  poiaoD  &ngB  ii  alludtd  to 
i  Pi.  Iiill.  S,  "  Bmk  Omt  te«U),  0  God.  in  their 


SteiU   WDDd., 

t  would 

their    i 

,|*rf«t 

e«ilTl.diKemi 

iieir  tame 

hah  by 

■■eliBjorliy  ringing 
r^*  nder  will  flnd  luncn  Loifrsiiug  laaiux  on 
-  «rt  of  nerpeDt-charming,  as  practiB«i  by  the 
■■■"^B.  in  Bortart  (/fifTOi.  iii.iel)  in  the  dis- 
-rjtJn  bj  Bohmer  enlitlod  De  FiylhruM,  Mar- 
"^'-^T  d  (^B^flum  adtersua  ierpanta  virtutet 
■i.  tm-  and  in  Kasnpfei'i  Amoenilata  Ei 
■  "■  lu.  ii.  665;  gee  abo  firoderip't  Suit  Book 
•  ^itvoKtt,  aod  Antodotes  t^  SetpenU,  pub- 
^i  tr  Chambera;  Lane's  Modem  Egyptintaf 
l'>i.  ThoK  who  piofessed  t)io  art  of  ' 
-  ■~-i'  rat  called  hy  the  Hebrews  mMU 
^nog  .  white  the  art  itself  was  called  lachatA 
V?..  -tw.  tiii.  17  :  Etd.  i.  11 ;  but  thaw  lerms 


'  ^prAaptauvmaadoj^ut 
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SEBU'G  Onfe':  ifpoix;  H.  T.  Suptix'- 
Saraii).  Sod  of  Rea,  and  great-grnndtather  of 
Abraham.  His  age  is  giren  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
as  2-M  yean—30  yeara  before  he  begat  N'ahor,  and 
200  yean  aftei-wnnls.  But  in  (he  LXX.  130 
yean  are  aniened  to  him  betoiv  be  begat  Kahor 
(nuking   hia  total  age  330),  being  one  of  those 


between  Shem  and  Tenth,  a    „  . 

by  which  the  interval  between  the  Flood  and 
Abraham  is  lengthened  from  292  (as  in  the  Heb. 
B.)  to  1173  (or  Alei.  1072)  yean.  [CHBONO- 
imr,  p.  319.1  Boehart  (Phal.  ii.  ciit.)  con- 
jfctura  tliat  tine  town  of  Stng,  a.dav'a  journey 
from  Chanae  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  fi-om  Uii* 
patjtardi.  Suidas  and  othen  ascribe  to  him  the 
deilicatioa  of  dead  beneisclon  of  mankind.  Kpi- 
phaiiiui  {Ado.  Hatra,  I.  6,  8),  who  says  that  hii 

in  hb  Ume  idolatry  took  its  rise,  yet  it  was  con- 
liDed  to  pictures ;.  and  that  the  deiticatioi]  of  dead 
men,  as  well  as  tlte  making  ol  idols,  was  tubee- 
quent.  He  cfaarsctfirisa  the  nlrgino  of  mankind 
up  to  Serng's  days  as  Scythic ;  after  Sei-ug  and 
the  building  of  Ute  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Hellenic 
"     '    '         if  religioti  was  introduced,  i    ' 


K  (see  Petavii 


adt.^/A.  Oper.  ii.  13). 
John  of  Antioch,  is  as  follows :— Senig,  of'lhe  race 
of  Japhet,  taught  the  duty  of  honouring  emioent 
deceased  men,  either  by  im^ea  or  stalun,*  of 
woishipping  theui  on  certain  snnii-ersaries  as 
if  still  living,  of  pveservinc  a  record  of  their 
nctioas  in  the  sacred  books  ot^  the  priests,  sud  of 
calling  them  godt,  as  being  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Henoe  arcee  Polytheism  and  idolatry  (see  T^mgin. 
Hatoric.  Oraec.  ir.  345,  and  (he  note).  It  is  in 
accordance .  with  his  being  called  of  the  race  of 
Japhet  that  Epiphauius  sends  Phaleg  and  Keu  to 
Thrace  (£pts(.  ad  Deior.  Pml.  §ii.).  There  is, 
of  course,  little  or  no  historiial  value  in  any  of  these 
slalements.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SERVANT  (-IP5 ;  n"e^).  The  Hebrew  tenns 
nnW  and  meAireth,  which  alone  aniwer  to  our 
"servant,"  in  as  tar  aa  this  implin  the  notions 
of  liberty  and  voluntariness,  are  of  comparatively 
rare  occurreuce.  On  the  other  hand,  '^ed^  which 
is  common  and  is  equally  rendered  "  servant"  in 
the  A.  v.,  properly  means  a  sface.''  Slavery  was 
in  point  of  tiict  the  nomiai  condition  of  the  under- 

thc  terms  above  given  refer  to  (he  eiceptionol  cawi 
of  young  or  conKdential  attendants.     Joshua,  for 

Mdr^IA  of  Moses  (Ei.  iiiiii.  II);  l^isha's  servant 
sometimes  aathefoitner  (2  K.iv.  12,  v.  W),  some- 
times  as  the  latter  (2  K.  iv.  43,  vi.  15).  Amuon's 
servant  was  a  makArm  (2  Sam.liii.  17, 18).  while 
'     !ph  was  a  na'ar  to  "  "  "'■    ' 


(Cen, 


:,  where  ioAtead  of  "  the  lad  was 
ould  read,  "be  was  the  Krrfmt-bo'j 
Dl'Bilhnh).  The  conlidential  designo- 
h  is  applied  to  the  priesL**  and  Levites, 
on  to  Jehovah  (Eir.  ctii.  17  ;  Is.  Iii. 
II).  and  the  cognate  verb  to  Joseph 
id  favour  with  Totiphnr  (Gen.  »iii. 
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4),  and  to  the  nephews  of  Ahuiah  (2  Chr.  xxii.  8). 
In  1  K.  xz.  14, 15,  we  should  substitute  "  servants  " 
{fuCar)  for  «  young  men."  [W.  L.  B.] 

SES'IS  (Sco-^v ;  Alex.  :it<rtrtlt:  om.  in  Vulg.). 
Shashai  (1  Esd.  ix.  34  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  40). 

8ES'THEL(2«<rfti\:  Beaeei),  BezaleeloF 
the  sons  of  Fahath-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  Ezr.  x. 

30). 

SETH  (HB?,  ue,  Sheth:  2^$:  Seth),  Gen.  iv. 

25,  V.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  1.  The  third  son  of  Adam,  and 
father  of  Euos.  The  signification  of  his  name  (given 
in  Gen.  iv.  25)  is  "appointed"  or  "put"  in  the 
place  of  the  ipurdered  Abel,  and  Delitzsch  speaks 
of  him  as  the  second  Abel;  but  Ewald  (Getck, 
i.  353)  thinks  that  another  signification,  which  he 
prefers,  is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.  "  seedling,"  or 
"  germ."  The  phrase,  "  children  of  Sheth  "  (Num. 
xxiv.  17)  has  been  understood  as  equivalent  to  all 
mankind,  or  as  denoting  the  tribe  of  some  unknown 
Moabitish  chieftain ;  but  later  cgtics,  among  whom 
are  Kosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  (77^5.  i.  346),  beai^ 
ing  in  mind  the  paralh'l  passage  (Jer.  xlviii.  45), 
render  the  phrase,  *'  children  of  noise,  tumultuous 
ones,"  t.  e.  hostile  amiies.    [Shetk.] 

In  the  4th  century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect 
calling  themselves  Sethians,  who  are  classed  by 
Neander  ( Ch.  Hist.  ii.  1 15,  ed.  Bohn)  among  those 
Gnostic  sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  approxi- 
matiMi  to  paganism,  (^^ee  also  Tillemont,  jfeinoirea, 
11.318.)  Irenaeus  (i.  30;  comp.  Massuet,  Dissert. 
i.  3.  §14)  and  Theodoret  [Haeret.  Fab.  xiv.  p.  306), 
without  distinguishing  between  them  and  Ihe  Oph> 
ites,  or  worshippers  of  the  serpent,  say  that  in  their 
system  Seth  was  regarded  as  a  divine  effluence  or 
virtue.'  Epiphanius,  who  devotes  a  chapter  to 
them  {Ado.  Haer.  i.  3,  §39),  says  that  they  iden- 
tiiied  Seth  with  our  Lord.  [W.  T.  B.] 

SETHU'B  CWnO:  tttBolpi  Sthur),  The 
Asherite  spy,  son  of  Michael  (Num.  ziii.  13). 

SEVEN.  The  fi*equent  recurrence  of  cei-tain 
nurobei-s  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  obvious  that  these  numbers  are 
associated  with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances 
to  lose  their  numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into 
the  province  of  symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or 
less  true  of  the  nurabern  thjee,  four,  seven,  twelve, 
and  forty ;  but  seven  so  tar  surpasses  the  rest,  both 
in  the  fi-equency  with  which  it  recurs,  and  in  the 
importance  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  associated, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  termeJ  the  representatice 
symbolic  number.  It  has  hence  attracted  con- 
tiderabie  attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
stone on  which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question  that 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as  to 
the  "number  seven.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  folk)W  out  this  question  to  its  legitimate  extent, 
but  we  may  briefly  state  that  the  views  of  Biblical 
Clitics  may  be  ituiged  under  two  heads,  acooixling  as 
the  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theoretical  specula- 
tions as  to  the  internal  properties  of  the  number 
itself,  or  to  external  associations  of  a  physical  or  his- 
torical character.  Acooixliug  to  the  fonner  of  these 
views,  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  would 
be  traced  back  to  the  symbolism  of  its  compo- 
nent elements  three  and  four,  the  firet  of  which 
=  Divinity,  and  the  second  =  Humanity,  wheni'e 
seven  =  Divinity  -f-  Humanity,  or,  in  otJier  words, 
the  union  between  God  and  Man,  as  effected  by 
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the  noanifeBtationa  of  the  Divinity  in  creation  and 
revelation.  So  again  the  symbolism  of  twelve 
is  explained  as  the  symboUsm  of  3  X  4,  i.  e.  or 
a  second  combination  of  the  same  two  elemeuts, 
though  in  different  proportions,  the  representative 
number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  assuming  a 
more  prominent  position  (Bahr's  St/mbolik,  i.  187, 
201,  224).  This  theory  is  seductive  from  iU  in- 
genuity, and  its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  foundation  for  it.  For  ( 1 .) 
we  do  not  find  any  indication,  in  early  times  at  all 
events,  that  the  number  seven  was  resolved  into 
three  and  four,  rather  than  into  any  other  arith- 
metical elements,  such  as  two  and  five.  Bengel 
notes  such  a  division  as  running  through  the 
heptads  of  the  Apocalypse  ((Tnomon,  m  Rev.  zvi.  1 ), 
and  the  remark  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  certain 
instances,  e.  g.  the  trumpets,  the  three  latter  being 
distinguished  from  the  four  former  by  the  triple 
**  woe"  (Rev.  viii.  13),  but  in  other  instances,  e.  g. 
in  reference  to  the  p)x>mises  (Gnom.  in  Bev.  ii.  7j, 
the  distinction  is  not  so  well  established,  and  even 
if  it  were,  an  explanation  might  be  found  in  the 
adaptation  of  such  a  division  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  attempt  to  discover  such  a  distincUcMi  in  the 
Mosaic  writings — ^as,  for  instance,  where  an  act  is 
to  be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  seven  (Nam. 
xix.  12)— appears  to  be  a  failure.  (2.)  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  any  associations  of  a  sacred 
nature  were  assigned  to  three  and  four  previously  to 
the  sanctity  of  seven.  This  latter  number  is  so  far 
the  sacred  number  icor*  i^oxhy  that  we  should  be 
less  surprised  if,  by  a  pixK-ess  the  i-everse  of  the 
one  assumed,  sanctity  had  been  subsequently  at- 
ttcbed  to  three  and  four  as  Uie  supposed  elements 
of  seven.  But  (3.)  all  such  speculations  on  mere 
numbers  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  thought : 
they  belong  to  a  different  stage  of  society,  in  which 
speculation  is  rife,  and  is  systematized  by  the  ex- 
istence of  schools  of  philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions  which 
attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  to 
external  associations.  This  dass  may  be  again  sub- 
divided into  two,  according  as  the  symbolism  i» 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  observation  of 
pui  ely  physical  phenomena,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  peculiar  religious  enactments  of  Mosaism. 
The  influence  of  the  number  seven  was  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Hebrews ;  it  prevailed  among  the 
Peniians  (Esth.  i.  10,  14),  among  the  ancient 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen's  Alt.  tndien,  ii.  224,  9eqqX 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  oeiiain  extent, 
and  probably  among  all  nations  where  the  week  of 
seven  days  was  .established,  as  in  China,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  &c;  (Meier's  Chnmol.  i.  88,  178,  ii.  473). 
The  wide  range  of  the  word  seven  is  in  this  respect 
an  interesting  and  significant  fiict:  with  the  ex- 
ception of"  six,'*  it  is  the  only  numeral  which  tlie 
Semitic  languages  have  in  common  with  the  Indo- 
European  ;  for  the  Hebrew  sheba*  is  essentially  the 
same  as  4irr<&,  septem,  seven,  and  the  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  and  Gothic  names  for  this  number  (Pott^ 
Etym.  Forsch.  i.  129).  In  the  countries  above 
enumerated,  the  institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical 
number  is  attributed  to  the  observation  of  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  or  to  the  supposed  number  of 
the  planets.  The  Hebrews  are  held  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  their  notions  of  the  sanctity  of 
seven  from  their  heathen  neighbours,  either  wholly 
or  partially  (Von  Bohlen's  Introd.  to  Oen.  i.  216, 
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»fj,'y  HeD^stenberg's  Balaam^  p.  393,  Clark's 
e*.  ;  bat  ti^  pecoliaritj  of  the  Hebrew  view  ood- 

•  t>  in  the  special  dignit j  of  the  teventh,  and  not 
»:nplj  is  thxt  of  seven.  Whatever  influence,  there- 
:c<>.  maj  be  asrigned  to  astronomical  observation 
'rb'presvaipkire  oaage,  in  regard  to  the  original 
•»4:ti:tiott  of  the  wedk,  we  cannot  trace  back  the 
>  aot  associations  of  the  Hebrews  fiulher  than  to 
ti»  pbiat  vhra  the  seventh  day  was  oonseoated  to 
t<>  pciposci  of  religious  rest. 

.^^•'uning  thii»,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point, 
t.tr  liTii  idea  associated  with  seven  would  be  that 

*  '■"s^iioHS  periodicity.  The  Sabbath,  being  the 
srtr.  th  da  J,  suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as  the 
<'<»;f.  irnt,  so  to  say,  for  the  appointment  of  all 

*  ii  periods ;  and  we  thus  6nd  the  7th  month 
l<ie.f^i  io  bv  the  Keost  of  Trumpets,  and  signalised 

■  riSe  Ltelebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and 
t.  tjf^  Daj  of  Atonement ;  7  weeks  as  the  in> 
''-•J  between  the  PasMver  and  the  Pentecost ;  the 
'  ■'.  jt^  ss  the  Sabbatical  yeai- ;  and  the  year  suc- 
•♦-u:  C  7  X  7  years  as  the  Jubilee  year.    From  the 

.'•  iit  periodicity,  it  passed  by  an  easy  ti'ansition 
t  i»  'Jxmtion  or  repetition  of  religious  proceed- 
^^ :  aad  thos  7  days  were  app«)inted  as  the  length 

' '  A  Feasts  of  I^assover  and  Tabernacles ;  7  days 
'  <  *i^  eemoooies  of  the  consecration  of  priests ; 
'  UT«  for  the  interral  to  elap»e  between  the  occa- 
'  :>  md  the  removal  of  various  kinds  of  legal  un- 

■v->fj,  as  after  childbitlh,  after  contact  with  a 

■  y>f,&c.;  7  times  appointed  for  aspersion  either 

■  ^  Mood  of  the  victmi  (e,g.  Lev.  iv.  6,  xvi.  14) 
« •>:  *J»  water  of  purification  (  Lev.  ziv.  51 ;  comp. 

*  ^.\.  10,  14) ;  7  things  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice 
^^  sheep,  goats,  pigeons,  wheat,  oil,  wine) ;  7 

'  t.-ns  to  be  offered  on  any  special  occasion,  as  in 
tM'Uai**  sacrifioe  (Num.  xxiii.  1),  and  especially 

*  ti^  ratification  of  a  ti-eaty,  the  notion  of  seven 
'-C  <^bodied  in  the  very  term^  signifying  to  swear, 

.'"x!r  meaning  to  do  seven  times  (Gen.  xxi.  28 ; 
^i].  Herod,  iii.  8,  for  a  similar  custom  among 
•v  Anbians).  The  same  idea  is  further  carried 
•wr  .3  the  vetfela  and  anangements  of  the  Taber- 
^  «^-ia  the  seven  arms  of  the  golden  candlestick, 
-y  wren  chief  utensils  (altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
-•''',  ^wrwbread  table,  altar  of  incense,  candlestick, 
"I.  Derey-aeot). 
1 :»  cunber  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed 

*  't:  the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  con- 
•**•!  with  the  Divinity,  was  adopted  generally  as 

'yiictU  number,   with  the  subordinate  notions 

'  <tect)oo  or  completeness.     It  hence  appears  in 

"^  vbere  the  notion  of  satisfaction  is  required, 

'  i-  refivcnee  to  pimishment  for  wrongs  (Gra.  iv. 

■ ;  Ut,  xxvi.  18, 28  ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  12 ;  Prov.  vi.  31), 

•  <  f*.7given£ss  of  them  (Matt,  xviii.  21).     It  is 

in«&tioo«d  in  a  variety  of  passages  too  nu- 

■»  for  qootatioa  {e.g.  Job  v.  19  ;  Jer.  xv.  9  ; 

**•  xii.  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a 

yi  nuiaber,'*  but  with  the  additional  idea  of 

'  'VT  and  completeness.     To  the  same  head 

'-  iBaj-  refer  the  nomerous  instances  in  which  per- 

-  'r  things  are  mentioned  by  sevens  in  the  his- 

'  "•*  portjcoB  of  the  Bible— ^.  g.  the  7  kine  and 

•  •an  of  com   in    Pharaoh^<l  drram,   the  7 

-r.tm  of  the  priest  of  Midian,  the  7  sons  of 

— ■•  the  7  deacons,  the  7  sons  of  Sceva,  the  twice 

•  r^"«ioB»  in  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  (Matt.  i.  17) ; 
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^  ^f  called  ZaOjMur.  or  SbAo^,  formerly  lay 
^ <*K<ad  of  tbe  islaad  of  Cypms.  between  wbich 


and  again  the  still  more  nnmeroos  instances  in 
which  periods  of  seven  days  or  seven  years,  ooo»- 
sionally  combined  with  the  repetition  of  an  act 
seven  times ;  as,  in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  town 
was  surrounded  for  7  days,  and  on  the  7th  day  it 
fell  at  the  blast  of  7  trumpets  borne  round  the 
town  7  times  by  7  piiests;  or  again  at  the  flood, 
an  interval  of  7  days  ^psed  between  the  notice  to 
enter  the  ark  and  the  coming  of  the  flood,  the 
beasts  entei-ed  by  sevens,  7  days  elapsed  between 
the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  &c.  >So  again  in  pri- 
vate life,  7  years  appear  to  have  been  the  usual 
])eriod  of  a  hiring  (Gen.  xxix.  18),  7  days  for  a 
marriage- festival  (Gen.  xxix.  27 ;  Judg.  xiv.  12), 
and  the  same,  or  in  some  cases  70  dnvs,  for  mourn- 
ing  for  the 'dead  (Gen.  1.  3, 10  ;  1  Sain.  xxxi.  13). 

The  foregoing  applications  of  the  number  seven 
become  of  great  practical  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. For  in  this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring 
number  seven  both  serves  as  the  mould  which  has 
decided  the  external  foitn  of  the  work,  and  also  to 
a  certain  degree  penetrates  into  the  essence  of  it. 
We  have  but  to  run  over  the  chief  subjects  of  that 
book — the  7  chupches,  the  7  seals,  the  7  trumpets, 
the  7  vials,  the  7  angels,  the  7  spirits  before  the 
throne,  the  7  horns  and  7  eyes  of  the  Lamb,  kv. — 
in  order  to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding^  whether  the 
number  is  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  meta- 
phorical sense — in  other  words,  whether  it  repre^nts 
a  number  or  a  quality.  The  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion affects  not  only  the  number  seven,  but  also 
the  number  which  stands  hi  a  relation  of  antagonism 
to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven,  which  appears  under 
the  form  of  forty-two  months,  =3^  years  (Rev. 
xiii.  5),  twelve  hundi'ed  and  sixty  days,  also  =  3} 
years  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times,  and 
half  a  time  =  3}  years  (xii.  14).  We  And  this 
number  frequ«itly  i^ecurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  in  the  forty-two  stations  of  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.),  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  famine  in 
Elijah's  time  (Luke  iv.  25),  the  "time,  times,  and 
the  dividing  of  time,"  during  which  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  to  last  (Dan.  vii.  25), 
the  same  period  being  again  desaibed  as  "the 
midst  of  the  week,"  t.  e.  the  half  of  seven  years 
(Dan.  ix.  27),  "a  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (Dan. 
xii.  7\  and  again  probably  in  the  number  of  days 
specihed  in  Dan.  viii.  14,  xii.  11, 12.  If  the  num- 
ber seven  express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then 
the  number  half-seven  =  incompleteness  and  the 
fiecondary  ideas  of  sutfering  and  disaster :  if  the  one 
represent  divine  agency,  the  other  we  may  expect 
to  represent  human  agency.  Mere  numerical  cal- 
culations would  thus,  in  regard  to  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy, be  either  wholly  superseded,  or  at  all  events 
take  a  subordinate  position  to  the  general  idea  con- 
veyed. [W.  L.  B.] 

SHAAL'ABBIN  (pS^J??^.  but  in  many  MSS. 

D^S^y&S':  2a\a/8cfy;  Ahx.  Xa\afi€iy:^  Selebin), 
A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Dan,  named  between 
Ir-Suemesh  and  Ajalon  (Josh.  xix.  42).  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  foim  of  the  name. 
The  MSS.  preponderate  in  favour  of  SliAALniM, 
in  which  fonn  it  is  found  in  two  other  passages. 
But  there  is  also  some  ground  for  6us}>ectiug  that 

and  Pfaoenfcla,  or  Oanaan,  there  was  a  constant  iaiir- 
conrse  and  close  connexion.  Perhaps  this  also  was  a 
Shaalabbln. 

4  I  2 
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it  wtts  Shaalbon,     [See  Shaalbim  and  ^haal- 

BONITE.] 

SHA'ALBIM  {W^lhWi  ^BaXafitiVy  Alex,  al 

&XftnrfKfr;  in  I  K.  Bi}0aAa/Ac(,  Alex.  Xakafiufi: 
Saiabim,  Salebim),  The  commoner  form  of  the  name 
of  a  town  of  I)nn  which  in  one  passage  is  found  as 
^haalabbin.  It  occm-s  in  an  ancient  fragment  of 
history  inserted  ih  Judg.  i.  euamemting  the  towns 
of  which  theorigiqal  inhabitants  of  Canaan  succeeded 
in  keeping  possession  after  the  general  conquest. 
Mount  Heres,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim  were  held 
against  the  Danites  by  the  Amorites  (ver.  35)  till 
the  help  of  the  great  tribe  of  Ephraim  being  called 
in,  they  weie  at  last  compelled  to  succumb.  It  is 
mentioned  with  Aijalon  again  in  Josh.  xiz.  42 
(Shaalabbin)  and  with  Bethshemesh  both  there 
and  iu  1  K.  iv.  9,  in  the  last  pas5»ge  as  making  up 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts.  By  Euse- 
bins  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomastioon 
('<  Selab")  as  a  large  village  in  the  district  of  Se- 
baste  (t.  e.  Samaria),  and  as  then  called  Selaba.  But 
this  is  not  very  intelligible,  for  except  in  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  (Ant.  y.  1,  §22),  that  the  allotment 
of  the  Danites  extended  as  farnoiih  as  Dor  (Tan- 
twa)t  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
any  of  their  towns  were  at  all  near  i^amaiia,  while 
the  persistent  enumeration  of  Shaalbim  with  Aijalon 
and  Bethshepesh,  the  sites  of  both  which  are  known 
with  tolerable  certainty  as  within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  is  strongly  against  it.  It 
w  also  at  variance  with  another  notice  of  Jerome, 
in  his  commentary  on  Ezek.  xlviii.  22,  where  he 
mentions  the  "towers  of  Ailon  and  Selebi  and 
Emmaus>Nicopolis,"  in  connexion  with  Joppa,  as 
three  landmarks  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  No  trace 
appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered  of  any  name 
resembling  Shaalbim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talo 
or   Ainshems,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,    unless 

it  be  a  place  called  'Esalin,  ^^aLmC*  mentioned  in 

the  lists  of  Eli  Smith  and  Robinson  (B.  JR.  Ist  Ed. 
iii.  App.  120  6)  as  lying  next  to  SHrdh,  the  ancient 
Zorah,  a  position  which  is  very  suitable. 

The  Shala'buHt  discovered  by  M.  Renan's  expedi- 
tion about  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Bmt^ebeil,  in  the 
Beiad  Besharrah  (see  the  Carte  dressee  par  la 
brigade  topograjAique,  &c.,  1862),  may  be  an 
ancient  Shaalbim,  possibly  so  named  by  the  northern 
colony  of  Danites  after  the  town  of  their  original 
dwelling-place.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  fore- 
going description  that  it  cannot  be  identical  with 
it.  [G.] 

SHAAL'B0NITE,THE(^3h^ya'n:  dloAo- 

$«oyfiryit:  de  Salboni).  Kliahba  the  Shaalbonite 
was  one  of  David*s  thirty-seven  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33).  He  was  the  native  of  a 
place  4iamed  Shaalbon,  which  is  anmentioned  else- 
whei*e,  unless  it  is  identical  with  Shaalbim  or 
Shaalabbin  of  the  tribe  of  IXm.     In  this  case  it 

*  This  passage  in  the  YaUcan  Codex  (Mai's  Ed.)  con- 
tains a  carious  specimen  of  a  double  reading,  each  of  the 
twu  l)oing  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  proper  names  :— 
€v  T«(>  opct  Ty  barpaxMei  ev  ip  cu  opicoi  koX  iv  i  al 
oXHmtKt^  iv  Tcp  Mvp<riMwi/i,  max  iv  BaXafitiv.  Here 
barpaxtaSif^  and  Myptrivhtv  are  both  attempts  to  render 
Din,  reading  it  KHII  and  Dli")   respectively.     The 

iXun€K9t  is  due  to  the  ^^^  in  Shaalbln.  ai  a^icoi, "  the  ahe> 
bears,"  is  for  AJalon,  though  that  signifies  deer  or  guelles. 
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becomes  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  three  is  tht 
original  form  of  the  name.  [G.] 

SHA'APH  (}^:  ^aycU ;  Alex,  ^oydup: 
Saaph),     1.  The  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

2.  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  -of  Jerahmeel 
by  his  concubine  Maachah.  He  is  called  the  father, 
that  is,  the  founder,  of  the  town  Madmanndb  (I 
Chr.  ii.  49). 

SHAABA'IM(DnS!e^:  rw  wvXAv  in  both 

• 

MSS. ;  Sewpcfft :  Sarvn,  Saarim).  A  city  in  the 
territory  allotted  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36 ;  in  A.  V. 
incorrectly  Sharaim).  It  is  one  of  the  first  group 
of  the  towns  of  the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  district, 
which  contains  abo  Zoreah,  Jarmuth,  Soooh,  be- 
sides others  not  yet  recc^nised.  It  is  mentioned 
again  in  the  account  of  the  rout  which  followed  the 
fall  of  Goliath,  where  the  wounded  fell  down  on 
the  rood  to  Shaaraim  and  as  far  as  Gatli  and  Eknm 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  52).  These  two  notices  are  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  Goliath  probably  fell  in 
the  Wady  eS'Sumtf  on  opposite  sides  of  which  stand 
the  representatives  of  Socoh  and  Jarmuth ;  Gath 
was  at  or  near  7>//  es-Safieh,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Socoh  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  Wady;  whilst 
Ekron  {[{'Ahir  be  Ekron)  lies  ferther  north.  Shaa- 
raim is  therefore  probably  to  be  looked  fi>r  some- 
where west  of  Shuweik^f  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills,  wheiie  they  subside  into  the  great  plain.^ 

We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),*  occupying 
the  same  place  with  Sharuchen  and  Sansannim,  in 
the  corresponding  lists  of  Joshua.  Lying  as  the 
allotment  of  Simeon  did  in  the  lowest  part  of  Judah, 
many  miles  south  of  the  region  indicated  above,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  same  Shaaraim  can  be  in- 
tended, and  indeed  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  be 
not  a  mere  corruption  of  one  of  the  other  two  names. 

Taken  as  Hebi-ew,  the  word  is  a  dual,  and  means 
"  two  gateways,*'  as  the  LXX.  have  rendered  it  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  group  in 
which  Shaaraim  is  included  in  Jo(«h.  xv.  should 
contain  mora  names  in  dual  form  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  list  put  together ;  viz.  besides  itself,  Adithaini. 
and  Gederothaim,  and  probably  also  Enam  and 
Adullam.  For  the  possible  mention  of  Shaaraim 
in  1  Mace.  v.  66,  see  Samabia,  UOla.         [G.] 

SHAASH'GAZ  (Ta?W^ :  not  found  in  the 
LXX.,  who  substitute  Tdt,  ~H^^  as  in  ▼.  8, 15: 
Suaagazus).  The  eunuch  in  the  palace  of  Xcrx«s 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  women  in  the  second 
house,  •*.  e.  of  those  who  had  been  in  to  the  king 
(Esth.  ii.  14).    [Heoai.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHABBETHA'I  Cn3B?:    2a3/Bafl«rf;  Alex. 

Ka/3/3a0at:  Sebethai  in  Ezr.,  Septhai  in  Neh.). 
1.  A  Levite  in  the  .time  of  Ezra,  who  assisted 
him  in  investigating  the  maiiiages  with  foreigners 
which  had  taken  place  among  the  people  (Ezr.  x. 
15).  It  is  appaiently  tlie  same  who  with  Jeshna 
and  others  instructed  the  people  in  the  knowledge 


•»  The  word  ihaandm,  means  "  twagatewajs ;"  and  bat 
for  the  mention  of  the  town  in  Joshna,  and  the  cocslMeDCT 
of  Its  position  with  1  Sam.  xvii.  52,  it  would  be  perhap" 
more  natural  in  that  passage  to  talce  it  as  meaning  the 
gates  of  Gath  and  Ekron,  as  the  LXX.  have  done.  In  ibat 
case,  however,  it  ought  to  have  the  article,  which  it  has  not 

«  Here  there  is  a  slight  diiferenoe  in  the  voweU,<oe 
to  the  pause— DpJJK'— which  is  reflected  in  both  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  (see  above,  at  head  of  article). 
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Af  tiie  Law  (Neh.  viii.  7 ).  He  is  called  Sabbatueus 
1  Eidr.  ii.  14)  and  Sabateas  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48).  . 
2.  (Om.  in  LXX. :  Sabathd.)  Shabbethai  and 

J'labad.  of  the  chief  of  the  Levites,  were  over  the 

nctvard  boaness  of  the  house  of  God  after  the 

rtoTT)  boa  BabjloD  (Neh.  xi.  16).     Possibly  1. 

ud  1  ire  identical,  although  Burrington  {Geneal. 

1  167)  regards  Slwbbethai,  who  is  mentioned  in 

NVL  riiL  7,  as  a  priest. 

SflACHTA  (rrne?:   ZaBla:   SecJUa).     Pro- 

l-HT'^Shabiah,"  a  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife 
'^  'Wi  (1  Chr.  Tiii.  10).  This  form  of  the  name 
L>  reuiiKd  from  the  Geneva  Version.  The  trans- 
Itb^ntbare  toUowed  the  Vnlgate  in  reading  3  for  3. 
N^Tfc  of  Kamioott*8  MSS.  read  H^^^f  «od  fifteen 
TCP. 

^HADDA'1 0"??^.  ia  paa»  *'J?^).  An  ancient 
f  UM  cf  God,  rendered  "  Almighty  "  everywhere  in 
:''  A.  V.  lo  all  paasagei  of  Genesis,  except  one 
;.ii.  2.>'j,  in  Ex.  Ti.  3,  and  in  Ex.  x.  5,  it  is  found 

-r  cKUiexion  with  ?K,  el,  "  God/'  £1  Shaddai  being 

■  p*  iwdePBd  "God  Almighty,"  or  **  the  Almighty 
'  "i"  It  oocors  six  times  in  Genesis,  once  in 
iii-'ls  \\.  3),  twice  in  Numbers  (xxiv.  4,  16), 
«w  -  :n  Ruth  (i,  20,  21),  thirty-one  times  in  Job, 
'•«h«  ic  the  Piialms  flxviii.  14  [15],  xci.  1),  once 
1  Uiab  (xiii.  6),  twice  in  Ezekiel  (i.  24,  x.  5), 
1  '(KMv  ia  Jod  (i.  15).  In  Genertis  and  Exodus  it 
^ ^aod  in  what  are  called  the  Elohistic  poilions  of 
t<«(*  books,  in  Numbers  in  the  Jehovistic  portion, 
(■'  throogfaout  Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in 
?iraiKki>in  with  Elohim,  and  never  with  Jehovah. 
{ i  tbi-  oaioe  or  in  the  character  of  El  Shaddai,  God 
I A  bowo  to  the  patriarchs — to  Abraham  (Gen. 
''i:.  ly,  to  Isaac  (Geo.  xxviii.  3),  and  to  Jacob 

"9.  xliii.  14,  xlviii.  3,  xlix.  25),  before  the  name 
'^T4h<  IB  it»  full  signiBcanoe,  was  revealed  (Ex. 
"  '  •  Br  this  title  He  was  known  to  the  Midianite 
.4xiim  Nam.  xiiv.  4, 16),  as  God  the  Giver  of 
<  ioos,  the  Most  High  (oomp.  Ps.  xci.  1)  ;  and  the 
'•'^.tiix  of  Jehovah  and  Shaddai,  who  dealt  bitterly 

•  :i  her,  was  recognised  by  Naomi  in  her  sorrow 
-•th  i.  -20,  21).     Shaddai,  the  Almighty,  is  the 

•  J  who  chastens  men  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  xxiii.  16, 
iinu  2) ;  the  just  God  (Job  viii.  3,  xxxiv.  10; 

•  "'hears  prayer  (Job  viii.  5,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  10) ; 
"*  <n>d  of  power  who  cannot  be  resirted  (Job  xv. 
•S  vbo  punishes  the  wicked  (Job  xxi.  20,  xxvii. 
^ '  •  iq4  rewards  and  protects  those  who  trust  in 
'J  a  M  nil.  23. 25,  xxix.  5) ;  the  God  of  provi- 
'v»  'Job  xxii.  17,  23,  xxvii.  11)  and  of  foie- 
■*wl«dge  (Job  xxiv.  1 ),  who  gives  to  men  under- 
•oAio^  (Job  xxxii.  8)  and  life  (Job  xxxiii.  4) : 
•'XDcl<ot  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty 

atice,"  whom  none  can  pt-rfectly  know  (Job 

•  y.  nxvii.  23).     The  prevalent  idea  attaching 

■  'H^  xasoe  in  all  these  passages  is  that  of  strength 
^  I«w*r,  and  our  translators  have  probably  given 

"*  Shaddai "  its  true  meaning  when  they  rendered 
•-Almighty.** 

'a  the  Tar^^nm  thronghout,  the  Hebrew  word  is 
'^ari,  as  in  the  Peuiiio-Syriac  of  Genesis  and 
t^«li*  and  of  Rnth  i.  20.  The  LXX.  gives  UaySs, 
"Vctpis,  Ms^  ic6fH0tt  wamoKpdTmpj  xiptos  wear- 
^•"V«Tii|p,  i  rh  vdyra  irotii<ras  (Job  viii.  3), 
»T«op^(P«.lxTiu.  14  [15]),  6  e§bs  rod  ohpwov 

•*>a.  1),  <ra88dt  (Ez.  x.  5),  and  ra\atir»pla 

•  *  F-'tt  here  BOOK  USS.  and  tbe  Samaritan  Text  read 
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(Joel  i.  15).  In  Job  xxix.  5  we  find  the  strange 
rendering  6\i&his.  In  Gen.  and  Ex.  **  El  Shaddai " 
is  translated  6  Of 6s  fiov,  or  (rov,  or  abrQy,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  Vulgate  has  otnnipotens  in  all 
cases,  except  Dommits  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  14;  Is. 
xiii.  6^,  Deus  ^Job  xxii.  3,  xl.  2),  Deu8  ooeli  (Ps. 
xci.  1),  subluniB  Deus  {Ez.  i.  24),  coelcstia  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  14  [15]),  potens  (Joel  i.  15),  and  dijne 
(Job  xxxvii.  23).  The  Veneto-Gi^eek  has  icp€n-cu6s. 
The    Peshito-Syriac,   in    many  passages,    renders 

"Shaddai"  simply  "God,"  in  others  \  I  AfTiA^, 

chaAnd,  "strong,  powerful"  (Job  v.   17,  vi.  4, 

&c.),  and  once  )L»!^^,  'eldySy  "  Most  High  '*  (Job 

vi.  14).  The  Samaiitan  Venion  of  Gen.  xvii.  1 
has  for  "  El  Shaddii,"  **  powerful,  sufficient," 
though  in  the  other  passages  of  Genesis  and  Exodus 
it  simply  retains  the  Hebrew  word ;  while  in  Num. 
xxiv.  4, 16,  the  translator  must  have  read  n*1t^f 

tadehy  **a  field,"  for  he  renders  ''the  vision  of 
Shaddai,"  **  the  vision  of  the  field,"  •'.  c.  the  vision 
seen  in  the  open  plain.  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi 
render  it  "  powerful." 

The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  vaiious. 
We  nmy  mention,  only  to  reject,  the  Rabbinical 
etymology  which  connects  it  with  ^"H,  dai,  ''suffi- 
ciency," given  by  Rashi  (on  Gen.  xvii.  1),  "  I  am 
He  in  whose  Godhead  there  is  sufficiency  for  the 
whole  creation;"  and  in  the  Talmud  {Ckcujiga,  fol. 
12,  col.  1),  "I  am  He  who  said  to  the  world, 
Enough  r  Accoi-dingtothis,  ^"sfe^sn  "IB>K,  "He 

who  is  sufficient,"  "  the  all-sufficient  One;"  and  so 
"  He  who  is  sufficient  in  himself,"  and  therefore 
self-existent.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  UaySs  of  the 
LXX.,  Theodoret,  and  Hosychius,  and  of  the  Arabic 

alkdftf  of  Saadias,  which  has  the  same 

meanmg.  Gesenius  {Oram.  §86,  and  Jesaia,  xiii.  6) 

i*egards  ^*1t^,  shaddai,  as  the  plural  of  majesty, 

from  a  singuhu*  noun,  *1^»  ahadf  root  *1'](^,  snadad, 

of  which  the  primary  notion  seems  to  be,  "  to  be 
strong  '*  (Fiirst,  Handwb.).  It  is  evident  that  this 
derivation  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
from  the  play  of  words  in  Is.  xiii.  6.    Ewald  (  Lehrh. 

§155c.  5te  Amg.)  takes  it  from  a  root  n*l(^  = 

*^1\£^,  and  compares  it  with  ^'l*^,  dacvdif   from 

nn,  d&v&hy  the  older  termination  '*'  being  retained. 

He  also  refers  to  the  proper  names  ^K'J,  Tishai 

(Jesse),  and  ^JS,  Bacvai  (Neh.  iii.  18V     Roediger 

(Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.)  disputes  Ewald*s  explanation,  and 
proposes,  as  one  less  open  to  objection,  that  Shaddai 
originally  signified  "  my  powerful  ones,"  and  afler- 
wvds  became  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  like  the, 
analogous  fonn  Adonai.  In  favour  of  ^is  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  never  found  with  the  definite  article, 
but  such  would  be  equally  the  case  if  Shaddai  were 
regarded  as  a  proper  name.  On  the  whole  there 
seems  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  view  taken  by 
Gesenius,  which  Lee  also  adopts  (^Oram.  §139,  6). 
Shaddai  is  found  as  an  element  in  the  proper 
names  Ammishaddai,  Zurishaddai,  and  possibly  also 
in  Shedeur  there  m^y  be  a  trace  of  it.    [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAD'RACH  CqiW :  ^t^ptUc:  Sidrach:  of 

uncertain  etymology).  The  Chaldee  name  of  Hana- 
niah  [Hananiah  7  ;  Sheshbazzar],  the  chief 
of  the  "three  children,"  whose  song,  as  given  in 
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the  apocryphal  Daniel,  foms  part  of  the  semoe 
of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  name  of  **  Be- 
nedicite,  omnia  opera."  A  long  prayer  in  the 
furnace  is  also  ascHbed  to  him  in  Uie  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  by  a  different 
hand  from  that  which  add«l  the  song.  The  history 
of  Shadrach,  or  Hananiah,  is  briefly  this.  He  was 
taken  captive  with  Daniel,  Mishael,  and  Axariah, 
at  the  first  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  (i.  1)  ivckoos,  in  the  thiixi* 
year  of  Jehoialdm,  at  the  time  when  the  Jewi^  king 
himself  was  bound  in  fetters  to  be  canied  off  to 
Babylon.  [Jehoiakim.]  Being,  with  his  three 
companions,  apparently  of  royal  birth  (Dru.  i.  3), 
of  superior  understanding,  and  of  goodly  person,  he 
was  selected,  with  them,  for  the  kings  immediate 
service,  and  was  for  this  end  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guage and  in  all  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans,  as  taught  in  the  college  of  the  ma- 
gicians. Like  Daniel,  he  avoided  the  pollution  of 
the  meat  and  wine  which  formed  their  daily  provi- 
sion at  the  king's  cost,  and  obtained  permission  to 
live  on  pulse  and  water.  When  the  time  of  his 
probation  was  over,  he  and  his  three  companions, 
being  found  superior  to  all  the  other  magicians, 
were  advanced  to  stand  before  the  king.  When  the 
decree  for  the  slaughter  of  all  the  magicians  went 
forth  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find  Shadrach 
uniting  with  his  compnuions  in  prayer  to  God  to 
reveal  the  di'eam  to  Daniel ;  and  when,  in  answer  to 
that  prayer,  Daniel  had  successfully  interpreted  the 
dream,  and  been  made  ruler  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,  and  head  of  the  college  of  magicians,  Sha- 
dradi  was  promoted  to  a  high  civil  office.  But  the 
penalty  of  Oriental  gi^eatocss,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  honesty  and  uprightness,  soon  had  to  be 
paid  by  him,  on  the  accusation  of  certain  envious 
Chaldeans.  For  refusing  to  worship  the  golden 
image  he  was  cast  with  Meshach  and  Abed-nego 
into  the  burning  furnace.  But  his  &ith  stood  firm ; 
and  his  victory  was  complete  when  he  came  out  of 
the  furnace,  with  hiit  two  companions,  luhurt, 
heard  the  king's  testimony  to  the  gloiy  of  God,  and 
was  "promoted  in  the  province  of  Babylon."  We 
hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego 
in  the  0.  T.  after  this ;  neither  are  they  spoken  of 
in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to 
them  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having 
"  through  faith  quenched  the  violence  of  fire  "  (Hcb. 
zi.  83, 4).  But  there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them 
in  the  later  apocryphal  books,  and  the  martyrs  of 
the  Maccabaean  period  seem  to  have  been  much  en- 
couraged by  their  ezample.  See  1  Mace.  ii..  59, 
60;  3  Mace.  vi.  6 ;  4  Mace.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3,  21, 
xviii.  12.  Ewald  {Getchichtet  iv.  557)  observes, 
indeed,  tliat  next  to  the  Penteteuch  no  book  is  so 
oflen  referred  to  in  these  times,  in  proportion,  as  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  The  apooyphid  additions  to  Daniel 
oontoin,  as  usual,  many  supplementary  parti- 
culars about  the  furnace,  the  angel,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, besides  tlie  intix>ductioii  of  the  prayer  of 
Shadrach,  and  the  hymn.  Theodore  Parker  ol^erve^ 
with  truth,  in  opposition  to  Bertholdt,  that  these 
additions  of  the  Alexandrine  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
was  the  original  text,  because  they  are  obviously 
inserted  to  iutix)duce  a  better  connexion  into  the 
narrative  (Joseph.  Ani,  x.  10 ;  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  69,  60;    Parkei-'s  De  Wette's  Introd,  ii.  483- 

*  Keil  explains  the  diaerepancj  by  supposing  that 
NebocfaadneBar  maj  have  set  ofT  from  Babylon  to- 
wards tte  end  of  the  third  year,  but  not  have  reached 
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510 ;  Grinun,  on  1  Maoc.  ii.  60 ;  Hitzig  (who  tik«s 
a  thoroughly  sceptical  view),  on  Am.  iii. ;  Ewald,  ir. 
106-7,  557-9  ;  KeU,  Einleit.  DaaUel).    [A.  C.  E] 

SHA'GE  (MSe^ :  2«Xi ;  Alex.  Scry^ :  So^\ 

Father  of  Jonathan  the  Hararite,  one  of  Dbrid's 
guard  ( 1  Chr.  xi.  34).  In  tiie  parallel  list  of  2  Sam. 
xziii.  '33,  he  is  called  Shammcdi :  unless,  as  seems 
probable,  there  is  a  confusion  between  Jonathan  the 
son  of  '*  Shage  the  Hararite,"  Jonathan  the  sod  of 
Shammah,  David's  brother,  and  "  Shammah  the  bod 
of  Agee  the  Hararite."     [See  Shammah  5.] 

SHAHARATM  (D^nne^ :  Soop^;  Alex.  loo- 

pftlft. :  Sahan&m),  A  Benjamite  whoae  history  and 
descent  are  alike  obscure  in  the  present  text  ( 1  Oa. 
viii.  8).  It  is  more  intelligible  if  we  remove  the 
full  stop  from  the  end  of  ver.  7,  and  read  on  thus: 
"  and  begat  Uzza  and  Ahihud,  and  Shahaniim  he 
bi^t  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  &c.  This  would  icakt 
Shaharaim  the  son  of  Gera.  He  had  three  wives 
and  nine  children. 

BHAHAZ'IMAH  (HO^ynB? :  but  in  the  orig. 

text  {Cethib)  nDlVrUr,  Le,  S^LhatsOmah:  SoAc^ 
Kwrk  ^BdXaffffw ;  Alex.  'XeurttfioB :  Seesuna).  Cm 
of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of  lasachar,  apparrntlj 
between  Tabor  and  the  Jordan  (Josh.  six.  22  oolr'. 
The  name  is  accurately  Shahataim,  the  termination  (lA 
being,  the  particle  of  motion — **  to  Shahataim.''  [G.] 

8HAXEM(DSe^;  Samar.  D1^:  tls2aXi^: 
in  ScUem)f  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  It  aeema  mart  than 
probable  that  this  woixl  should  not  here  be  taken 
as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sentence  shouM  be 
rendered, "  Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  of  Shechem." 
Our  tnmslators  have  followed  the  LXX.,  Pe^itO' 
Syiiac,  and  Vulgate,  among  andent,  and  Luther *« 
among  modem  versions,  in  all  of  which  Shaleo  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name,  and  considered  as  a  toira 
dependent  on  or  related* to  Shechem.  And  it  isi 
certainly  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a  modern 
village  bearing  the  name  of  Salim  in  a  poaittoo 
to  a  certain  degree  consistent  with  the  requirt< 
mente  of  the  narrative  when  so  interpreted : — xii. 
3  miles  east  of  Ndblus  (the  andent  S>hechem),  aad 
therefore  between  it  and  the  Joi-dau  Valley,  when 
the  preceding  verse  (ver.  17)  leaves  Jacoi>  settleii 
(Kob.  B,  B,  ii.  279;  Wikon,  Lands,  ii.  72 ;  Vai 
de  Velde,  Syr,  ^  Pod,  ii.  302,  334). 

But  there  are  several  ocxisiderations  which  weig) 
very  much  against  Uiis  beii^  more  than  a  fortuitou 
ooinddence. 

1.  If  Shalem  was  the  dty  in  front  of  whid 
Jacob  pitched  his  tent,  then  it  oertainl7  was  th 
scene  of  the  evente  of  chap,  xxxiv. ;  and  the  well  ( 
Jacob  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  remove 
from  the  situation  in  which  ti^adition  has  ao  appit 
priately  placed  them  to  some  spot  further  ea&twnr 
and  nearer  to  Saitm.  Eusebius  and  Jeixxne  felt  thi 
and  they  accordingly  make  Sychem  and  Salem  i« 
and  the  same  {Onomast.^  under  both  these  head^ 

2.  Though  east  of  A'd6/w,  Salim  does  not  ap|*i 
to  lie  near  any  actual  line  of  communication  b 
tween  it  and  the  Jonlan  Vallev.  The  rood  (nx 
SakAt  to  Ifabi^  would  be  either  by  Wady-  MaU 
through  Tcyasir,  TitbcUf  and  the  Wady  BidAn,  • 
by  Kerawa^  Yantti^  and  Beit-Fwik.    The  form 

two  miles  to  the  north,  the  latter  two  mil 


Jodaca  till  the  fourth  (Jffinletf.  p.  387). 
^  Beading  the  final  syllable  as  HtD^*  «•  to  tbe 
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t«  the  sooth  of  SoUm,  but  neither  approach  it  in 
ihf  iirect  way  which  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18 
s<n8$  to  deooCe  that  Jacob's  route  did. 

3.  With  the  exceptions  already  named,  the  un»- 
'in)&3s  Tvioe  of  translators  and  sdiolars  is  in  favour 
tf  treiting  t^aiem  as  a  mere  appdlative.  Among 
tbr  acdents.,  Josephos  (bj  his  silence.  Ant.  i.  21, 
§  t ,  the  Taz^ms  of  Onkelos  aiid  Pseudojonathan, 
tbe  rjMnantui  Codex,  the  Arabic  Version.  Among 
tbt  modems,  the  Veoeto-Greeic  Version,  Bashi,* 
Jiaitis  and  Tremellios,  Meyer  (Annai.  on'  Seder 
•>]3a;,  Ainsworth,Reland  {Pal.  and  Dissert, Misc.)^ 
>di!inuim,  Itosenmuller,  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Bibelfur 
:\'^lehri.',  and  the  great  Hebi'ew  scholars  of  our 
«3(iay,  Gesenius  {Thea.  1422;,  Znnz  (24  Bucher, 
vri  Hmd»h,),  De  Wette,  Luzzatto,  Knobel,  and 
Kiujkh — all  tiiese  take  ^hakm  to  mean  **  safe  and 
k'lqd*"  and  the  dtj  before  which  Jacob  pitched  to 
Le  th^  city  of  Shechem. 

Sa^tm  does  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by 
jir  t;«T-dler.  It  could  be  done  without  difficulty 
l^-oi  .Va^itf,  and  the  investigation  might  be  of 
•T^rtaoce*  The  springs  which  are  reported  to 
W  Uf  re  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  their  bearing 
•c  rt>  pneible  identity  with  the  Salim  of  St.  John 
•h«  Bq<i*t.  [G.] 

5HA  UM,  THE  LAND  OF  (D^^SB^-pK., 

'.f.  Shaalim:  rris  -fis  'Zaaeuctfi;^  Alex.  r.  y. 
2aBX«ift :' terra  Salim).  A  district  through  which 
^'•d  pa&sed  flo  his  journey  in  queft  of. his  father's 
skcs  [I  Sam.  is.  4  only).  It  appears  to  have  lain 
b«tve«n  the  **  land  of  Shalisha"  and  the  *'  land  oi 
^fctai'*  (piobi^ly,  but  by  no  means  ceilainly, 
IM  of  Benjamin). 

la  the  complete  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
'«.}{<— its  starting-point  and  termination,  no  less 
'UQ  It*  whole  course — it  is  very  difficult  to  hozaid 
-T  cccjpcture  on  the  position  of  Shalim.  The 
'^^it^:  oi  the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it 
"^i  CO  connexion  with  Shalem,  or  with  the  modem 
•^'ki  cast  of  Nabha  (though  between  these  two 
t^  ii  probably  nothing  in  common  except  the 
-X' .  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with  the 
"  »&j  of  2%ual,*'  ^  the  situation  of  which  appears, 
''v'a  «ome  circumstances  attending  its  roeMion,  to 
i«  tXbk^  ofcesaarily  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
U  viVA,  i,  e.  nearly  six  miles  north  of  Michmash, 
*i  about  nine  from  Gibeah  of  Saul.  But  this  can 
i^f  be  takoi  as  a  conjecture.  [G.] 

SHAL'ISHA,THE  LAND  OF  (n^^ehnfc?, 

^ '.  ^k  Jishah :  ^  7^  ScAxa ;  Alex.  ^  7.  SoAiirira : 
.  raS>jHsia\  Oneof  the  districts  ti-arei'sed  by  Saul 
«^^.  in  search  of  the  asses  of  Kish  ^^1  Sam.  fx.  4, 

•  J  .  It  apparently  lay  between  "  Mount  Ephraim  '* 
-'  tht  **land  of  Shaalim,**  a  specification  which 

•  11)  all  its  evident  predseness  is  irrecognisable, 
•^*i^*  the  extent  of  Mount  Ephmim  is  so  un- 
^''43;  and  Shaalim,  though  probably  near  Tap- 
"i,  i»  not  yet  definitely  fixed  there.     The  diffi- 

l*]r  t<  incroised  by  locating  Shalisha  at  Saris  or 
•'  **'"'*^  Saris,  a  village  a  tew  miles  west  of  Jeini- 
«*^,  sooth  of  Aim   Gosh  (Tobler,  'itU  Wand, 

*  IV  tmSdooal  explaoatioa  of  the  word  among  the 
J-v,,  M  teted  bj  BmU,  Is  that  Jacob  arrived  before 
^**^^i^  tuand  from  his  lamencn  (incurred  at  Peuiel), 
^  *.th  fas  vealth  and  his  frith  alike  onlDjured. 

*  Xicj  Jias.  have  ScywAifi  or  X«yaA«if&  (see  Holmes 
-^i  ^uHm%).  the  reading  followed  by  Tlschendorf  In  his 
'^'  il^X   The  raadlng  of  the  Alex,  is  remarkable  for 

•  ♦JH««*m  uf  the  prevence  of  the  y  in  the  Hebrew 

•  ri  Miany  rmdered  In  Greek  by  y. 
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178),  which  some  have  proponed.  If  the  land  of 
Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  impossibly  did,  the 
place  called  Baal-Shali8UA  (2  K.  iv.  42),  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  EuseUus  and  Jerome 
{Onom.  *«Beth  Salisha"),  lay  fifteen  Roman  (or 
twelve  English)  miles  north  of  Lydd,  then  the  whole 
disposition  of  Saul's  route  would  be  changed. 

The  words  Eglath.  Shalishiyah  in  Jer.  xlviii.  34 
(A.  V.  "a  heifer  of  three  yeara  old  ")  are  by  some 
translators  rendei^ed  as  if  denoting  a  place  nam(>d 
Shalisha.  But  even  if  this  be  con-ect,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Shalisha  of  the  pi-ophet  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  thei^fore  by  no  means  appro- 
priate for  that  of  Saul.  [G.] 

SHALLEGH'ETH,    THE    GATE    CW 

T\y^ :  11  wvX^  wttffTo^oplov :  porta  quae  duett). 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  "  hou«e  of  Jehovah,"  whether 
by  that  expression  be  intended  the  saaed  tent  of 
I>iTid  or  tiie  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  1  Chr.  xxv\,  16,  in  what  purpoils  to  be  a 
list  of  the  staff  of  the  saci-ed  establishment  as  settled 
by  David  (xxiii.  6,  25,  xxiv.  51,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  31, 
32).  It  was  the  gate  **  to  the  causeway  of  the 
asoent,*'  that  is  to  the  long  embankment  which  led 
up  from  the  central  valley  of  the  town  to  the  ssicred 
enclosure.  As  the  causeway  is  actually  in  exist- 
ence, though  very  much  concealed  under  the  mass 
of  houses  which  fill  the  valley,  the  gale  Shallecheth 
con  hardly  &il  to  be  identical  with  the  Bob  Silsileh, 
or  Sinslehf  which  enters  the  west  wall  of  the  Haiiun 
area  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  platform  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  about  bOO  feet  from  the  south- 
west coiner  of  the  Haram  wall.  For  the  bearing 
of  this  position  on  the  topography  of  the  Temple, 
see  that  ailicle. 

The  signification  of  shalieceth  is  "  falling  or 
casting  down.**     The  LXX.  however,  appear  tc 

have  read  HSK^/i*  the  woixl  which  they  usually 

render  by  woffro^oplov.  This  would  point  to  the 
**  chambere  *'  of  the  Temple.  [G .] 

SHAL'LUM  (D^W:  ScAXo^m-  8elhm\ 
the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Jabe^, 
conspired  against  Zechariah,  M)n  of  Jeroboam  II., 
killed  him,  and  brought  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  to 
a  close,  B.C.  770,  according  \A  the  prophecy  in 
2  K.  X.  30,  where  it  is  promised  that  Jehu's 
children  should  occupy  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the 
fourth  generation.  In  the  English  version  of  2  K. 
XV.  10,  we  read,  "  And  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh 
conspired  against  him,  and  smote  him  before  the 
people^  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  Ftead.** 
And  so  the  Vulg.  percussitque  eum  palam  et  inter- 
fecit.  But  in  the  LXX.  we  find  Krfikaifi  instead 
of  before  the  people,  i.  e.  Shallum  and  Keblaam  killed 
Zechariah.  The  common  editions  i^ead  ip  K«/3Aaa^, 
meaning  that  Shallum  killed  Zechariah  in  Keblaam ; 
but  no  place  of  such  a  name  is  known,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Heb.  to  answer  to  4y.  The  wonls 
translated   before  the  people,  palam,    Kc3Aac(/i, 

are  Dy  ^lij.  Ewald  {Oeschichte  iii.  598) 
maintains  that  73p  never  occurs  in  prose,*  and 

c  It  will  be  seen  that  Shalim  contains  the  Ain  which  is 
absent  fh>m  ^lalem.    It  is,  however,  present  in  ShuaL 

'  At  the  some  time  omitting  TVpO,  **  the  causeway," 
or  confonndlng  it  with  the  word  before'  it.   . 

•  Is  not  the  obd^Uon  rather  that  the  word  is 
Chaldee?  It  occurs  repeatedly  In  Daniel  (It.  31 ;  111.  8; 
V.  1,  5,  10),  and  also  In  the  Chaldee  portions  of  Esra 
(iv.  16;  v1.  13> 
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that  a^  would  be  Oyn  if  the  Latin  and  English 
translations  were  comet.  He  also  obserres  that 
in  ver.  14,  25,  30,  where  almait  the  same  exprea- 
sion  is  used  of  the  deaths  of  Shallnm,  Pekahiah, 
and  Pekah,  the  words  before  the  people  are  omitted. 
Hence  he  accepts  the  translation  in  the  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  considers  that  'Qobolam  or 
KtfiXadfi  was  a  fellow-conspirator  or  rival  of 
Shall  um,  of  wfiose  subsequent  fate  we  have  no  in- 
formation. On  the  death  of  Zechariah,  Shallum 
was  made  king,  but,  after  reigning  in  Samaria  for 
ft  month  only,  was  in  his  turn  dethroned  and  killed 
hj  Mcnahem.  To  these  events  Ewald  refera  the 
obscure  passage  in  Zech.  xi.  8:— TViree  shepherds 
also  I  cut  off  in  one  month,  and  my  soul  abhorred 
them~~the  three  shepherds  being  Zechariah,  Qobo- 
1am,  and  Shallum.  This  is  very  ingenious:  we 
must  remember,  however,  that  Ewald,  like  cer- 
tain English  di\Tnes  (Mede,  Hammond,  Newcome, 
Seeker,  Pye  Smith),  thinks  that  the  latter  chapters 
of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  belong  to  an  earlier 
•  date  than  the  i-est  of  the  book.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

2.  i^thX-fifi;  Alex.  2eXAo^/i  in  2  K.).  The 
husband  (or  son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2  K.) 
of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  ixii.  14;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  22)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  appears  to 
have  been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple,  though  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Chr.  this  office  is 
wrongly  assigned  to  his  wife. 

3.  (35oAoi5/i ;  Alex.  2ttAAo^/i).  A  descendant  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  40,  41). 

4.  (Alex.  2aAXo^/A  in  1  Chr.,  2eAAiJAi  in  Jcr.). 
The  third  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Jadah,  known  in 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  as  Jehoahaz 
(1  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer,  xxii.  11).  Hengstenberg 
{Christology  of  the  0.  T,  ii.  p.  400,  Eng.  tr.) 
regaixis  the  name  as  symbolical,  "  the  recompensed 
one,"  and  given  to  Jehoahaz  in  token  of  his  fiite,  as 
one  whom  God  recompensed  according  to  his  deserts. 
This  would  be  plausible  enough  if  it  were  only  found 
in  the  prophecy ;  but  a  genealogical  table  is  the  last 
place  where  we  should  expect  to  find  a  symbolical 
name,  and  Shallum  is  more  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  king,  which  was  changed  to  Jehoahax 
when  he  came  to  the  crown.  Upon  a  comparison  of 
the  ages  of  Jehoiakim,  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum,  and 
Zedekioh,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two  last  Zede- 
kiah  must  have  been  the  younger,  and  therefore 
that  Shallum  was  the  third,  not  the  fourth,  son  of 
Joeiah,  as  stated  in  1  Chr.  iii.  15. 

5.  (SoA^ju.)  Son  of  Shaul  the  son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  25). 

6.  (2aA«4/4  in  Chr.,  1t\o(,fi  in  Ezr. ;  Alex. 
2cAAo^/i).  A  high-priest,  son  of  Zadok  and  an- 
cestor of  Ezi-a  (1  Chr.  vi.  12,  13 ;  Ezr.  vii.  2). 
Called  also  Salum  (1  Esdr.  viii.  1),  and  Sada- 
MIA8  (2  Esdr.  i.  1). 

7.  C2«AAo*;jtt.)  A  son  of  Naphthali  (1  Chr.  vii. 
13).  He  and  his  farethivn  are  called  **sons  of 
Bilhali,"  but  in  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  Shallum 
and  the  rest  are  the  sons  of  Naphthali,  and  Balam 
(not  Bilhah)  is  the  son  of  Shallum.  Called  also 
Shillem. 

'8.  \%aXd>ii\  Alex.  2a\A<6ft  in  1  Chr.  ix.  17: 
2«AAow/A  in  Ezr.  li.  42 :  2aAo^/A ;  Alex.  2«AXo^/a 
in  Neh.  vii.  45).  The  chief  of  a  family  of  porters 
or  gatekeepers  of  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  for 
the  ounps  of  the  sons  of  Levi.  His  descendants 
were  among  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbobel. 
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In  1  Esdr.  y.  28  he  is  called  Salctm,  and  in  Neh. 
xii.  25  Meshullam. 

9.  (ScXXo^/u,  "XaX^it ;  Alex.  SoXX^ft  in  1 
Chr.  ix.  19.)  Son  of  Kore,  a  Korahite,  who  with 
his  brethren  was  keeper  of  the  tfareshokis  of  the 
tabernacle  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31),  "and  their  fiuhere 
(were)  over  the  camp  of  Jehovah,  keepen  d*  the 
entry."  On  comparing  this  with  the  expre»loD 
in  ver.  18,  it  would  appear  that  Shallnm  the  eod 
of  Kore  and  his  brethren  were  gatekeepers  of  a 
higher  rank  than  Shallum,  Akkub,  TalmoD,  and 
Ahiman,  who  were  only  "  for  the  camp  of  the  uds 
of  Levi."  With  this  Shallum  we  may  identify  Me- 
shdemiah  and  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2,  9, 
14),  but  he  a^taos  to  be  different  from  the  last- 
mentioned  Shallum. 

10.  (ScAAV)  Father  of  Jehizkiah,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

11.  (SoA/i^v ;  Alex.  SoAA^/x.)  One  of  the  porten 
of  the  Temple  who  had  married  a  foreign  vife 
(Ezr.  X.  24). 

12.  (ScAAo^ft.)  Son  of  Bani,  who  pat  awaj 
his  foreign  wife  at  the  command  of  Ezra  fEzr. 
X.  42). 

13.  (SoAAo^fi ;  FA.  SoAo^^).  The  son  of  Ha- 
lohesh  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  Jerosalem.  With 
his  daughters  he  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  wall  of  the  city  (Neh.  iii.  12). 

14.  (2aAi£/i.)  The  uncle  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxii.  7) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  Shallnm-  the  hns- 
band  of  Huldah  the  prophetess.  [Jeremiah,  toL 
i.  p.  966.] 

15.  (SeAiS^.)  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maaseiah, 
**  keeper  of  the  threshold  "  of  the  Temple  in  th« 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  zzxv.  4)  ;  perhaps  the  same 
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son  of  Col-hozeh,  and  mler  of  a  distiict  of  th«> 
Mizpafa.  He  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  tb« 
spring  gate,  and  '*  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Has- 
shehich"  (A.  V.  «  Siloah ")  belonging  to  the  kings 
garden,  "  even  up  to  the  stairs  that  go  down  fivm 
the  city  of  David  "  (Neh.  iiL  1 5). 

SHALMAl  chlXf,  Keri ;  ^tf?^  in   Ezr^ 

^Dpb^  in  Neh.:  ScAofi/,  2eA/t^;  Alex.  "StkofAtl,^ 

2cA/ic< :  Semkn,  SelmcX),  The  chiklren  of  Shalmu 
(or  SUAMLAI,  as  in  the  margin  of  Exr.  ii.  46; 
were  among  the  Netbinim  who  retmned  with  Ze- 
ru^babel  (Ezr.  u.  46;  Neh.  vu.  48).  In  NA. 
the  name  is  properly  Salhai.  In  1  Esdr.  v.  30 
it  is  written  Subai. 

BHAL'HAN  (flO^:   SoAofUbr:   Sabnana), 

Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (Hoa.  x.  14).  Thei 
vei-sions  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  their  ren- 
dering of  this  verse.    The  LXX.   read  18?,  sar 

{apx»y)t  for  *Tt^,  ihSd  (in  which  they  are  followed 
by  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot),  and'"  Jeroboam" 
(Alex.  "  Jerubbaal  *')  for  ••  Arbel."  The  Vulgate, 
reading  '*  Jerubbaal,"  appears  to  have  ooofoazKk>d; 
Shhlman  with  Zalmunna,  and  renders  tlie  cUuse., 
sicut  vastatus  est  Salmana  a  domo  t^fus  quijudicarit 
Baal  in  die  praelii.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  and 
Peshito-Syriac  both  give  "  Shalma ;"  the  former  for 

^fe(anM  n%  reading  nnKD3,  *'by  an  ambush,** 

the  litter,  ^N  fl^S,    "  Beth-el."     The  Chnldee 

translator  seems  to  have  caught  only  the  first  letters 
of  the  woixl  **  Arbel,"  while  the  Syrian  only  saw 
the  last  two.    The  Targum  possibly  regards  *•  Shal^ 
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sio  "  as  aa  t{^»dlative,  **  the  peaceable,"  following 
J}  this  Uie  t»litiofial  interpretaticHL  of  ibe  Terse 
mrra^  br  Radii,  whose  note  is  as  foUowi :  '*  As 
^pcden  that  oome  upon  a  people'  dwelling  in  peaoe, 
(i-iinir  by  meaiis  of  an  ambush,  who  have  not 
S^  nvaed  •g*'"^*  them  to  flee  before  them,  and 

tvsif ;  Joseph.  "SaXftamurtrdpyis :  Salmanaaar) 
*r»  the  As^rian  king  who  reigned  immediately 
hi'm  >Sai^ciD,    and   probably  immediately  after 
Fi^iath-ptksfer.      Very  little    is  known  of  him, 
mrt  Sargon,  his  soooessor,  who  was  of  a  different 
tsai}?,  ud  mort  likely  a  rebel  against  his  autho- 
:.tT  [Sifisos],  seems  to  have  destroyed  his  monu- 
:&':}ts.    He  can  scarcely  bare  ascended  the  throne 
-irlier  than  VX.  730,  and  may  possibly  not  have 
^^«  so  till  a  few  yeaft  later.     [Tiglath-pile- 
:t&.]    It  most  have  been  soon  after  his  accession 
'iat  be  led  the  forces  of  Assyria  into  Palestine, 
^■'•^.  Hobhea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolted 
*;m<t  his  auUiority  (2  K.  xvii.  3).     No  sooner 
v»  he  oome  than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged 
lE-rlf  a  "  serrant "  of  the  Great  King,  and  con- 
K.tai  to  pay  him  a  filed  tribate  annually.    Shal* 
E.-QOFr  upcn  this  retomed  home;  but  soon  after- 
«]ri«  he  **  finmd  conspiracy  in  Roahea,"  who  had 
nduded  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egjrpt,  and 
vithbrtti  his  tribute  in  consequence.     In  B.c.  723 
Sr.maeser  invaded  lUestine  for  the  second  time, 
vA,  as  Hoshea  refused   to  submit,  laid   siege  to 
S'&arta.    The  siege  lasteil  to  the  tiiii'd  year  (B.C. 
•^I ;,  when  the  Assyrian  arms  prevailed ;  Samaria 
<'ii;  Hoshea  was  taken  captive  and  shut  up  in 
f  iKD,  aad  the  bulk  of  the  Samaritans  were  tnms- 
{■-rted  from  their  own  country  to  Upper  Mesopo- 
tzTiia  (2  K.  xvii.  4-6,  zviii.  9-11).    It  is  uncertain 
••'ether  ^alinaneser  conducted   the  siege  to  its 
-  tie,  or  whether  he  did  not  lose  his  crown  to 
^LT.^  belbre  the  dty  was  taken.    Sai^n  claims 
'^  eiptare  as  his  own  exploit  in  his  first  year ; 
>>1  Scriptar^  it  will  be  found,  avoids  saying  that 
"^alaunner  took  the  place.*    Perhaps  Shalmaneser 
i-fd  V«fere  iMmaria,  or  perhaps,  hearing  of  Sargon*s 
'TeLt,  he  left  his  troops,  or  a  part  of  them,  to  con" 
'  s-.i  tb  ncge,  and  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he 
*^  defeated  and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his 
'  tay. 

ActoniiBg  to  Josephus,  who  professes  to  follow 
''*  (^oeoidan  history  of  Menander  of  Ephesus, 
^^wimaoeBer  enpiged  in  an  important  war  with 
^'-•<oJcia  in  defence  of  Cyprus  [Ant,  iz.  14, 
;i  .  it  ii  possible  that  he  may  have  done  so, 
^  "3^  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but 
•  •£  pnhaps  more  probable  that  Joeephus,  or 
^•f&ss^,  made  some  confusion  between  him  and 
'^w-r.'Q,  who  certainly  warred  with  Phoenicia,  and 
**•  up  a  manorial  in  Cyprus.  [Saboon.]  [G.  R.] 

imAlCA  {mt^ :     ^ofLoBd  ;    Alex.    2a/i/A<£ : 

'"^a).   One  of  I>avid*s  guard,  son  of  Hothan  of 
fr  1  Chr.  xi.  44),  and  brother  of  Jehiel.    Pro- 

-  >•  «  Reubenite  (see  I  Chr.  v.  8). 

^HAMARrAH  (H^TOC^ :    ^ofAopia ;    Alex. 

**4'«^:  Sionona).   Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail 

-  '^ajhter  of  Diab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 

'  ^  3  S.  xrIL  f  ,  the  expression  is  simply  "  the  king 

-'  A«9Tk  look  It."    In  2  K.  xviii.  B,  10,  we  find,  still 

^«c  nmtkMj,  **  Ststansneser,  Idng  of  Assyria,  came 

'*  mim  Samuta,  sod  besieged  It ;  and  at  the  end  of 

'^•>J««Clqrt«J0kit." 
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SHA'MED  (ipe^ :  2e.tt/x^p :  Sanad),  Pro- 
perly Shamer,  or  Shemer;  one  of  the  sons  of 
Elpaal  the  Benjamite,  who  built  Ono  and  Lod,  with 
the  towns  thereof  (1  Chr.  vui.  12).  The  A.  V. 
has  followed  the  Vulg.,  as  in  the  case  of  Shachia, 
and  retains  the  reading  of  the  Geneva  Version. 
Thirteen  of  Kennioott's  MSS.  have  IDB'. 

SHA'MEB  (10^  :    Scft^p  ;   Alex.  2ffifi^p  : 

Corner).     1.  A  Merarite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

2.  (Scju/x^p ;  Alex.  Sw/u^p.)  Shomer  the  son  of 
Heber  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii,  34).  His  four  sons 
are  mentioned  by  name.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAM'GAB  (IJpe? :  J^ofityap;  Samgar:  of 

uncertain  etymology ;  compare  Sarogar-nebo).    Son 
of  Anath,  judge  of  Israel  after  Ehud,  and  before 
Barak,   though   possibly  contemporary  with  the 
latter,  since  he  seems  to  be  spoken  of  in  Judg. 
V.  6  as  a  contemporary  of  Jael,   if  the  readuig 
is    correct.^       It  is    not    improbable    from    bis 
patronymic  that  Shamgar  may  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  since  Beth-anath  is  in  that  tribe 
(Judg.    i.   33).     Ewald  conjectures  that  he  was 
of  Dan — an  opinion  in  which  Beilheau  {On  Jvdg. 
iii.  31)  does  not  ooindde.     And  since  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  war  against 
Jabin    and  Sisera    (Judg.  iv.  6,  10,  v.  18),  we 
seem  to  have  a  point  of  contact  between*  Shamgar 
and  Barak.     Anyhow,  in  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
Israel  was  in  a  most  depressed  condition ;  the  tri- 
butary  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  33),  in  league  appa- 
rently with  their  independent  kinsmen,  ^e  Philis- 
tines, rose  against  thdr  Israelite  masters,  and  the 
country  became  so  unsafe,  that  the  highways  were 
deserted,  and  Hebrew  travellers  wera  obliged  to  creep 
unobserved  by  cross-roads  and  by-ways.     The  open 
villages  were  deserted;  the  wells  were  inaccessible,  and 
the  people  hid  themselves  in  the  mountains.     Their 
arms  were  apparently  taken  fixim  them,  by  the  same 
policv  as  was  adopted  later  by  the  same  people  (J  udg. 
iii.  31,  V.  8 ;  comp.  with  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-22),  and 
the  whole  nation  was  cowed.     At  this  conjuncture 
Shamgar  was  raised  up  to  be  a  deliverer.    With  no 
arms  in  his  hand  but  an  ox-goad  (Judg.  iii.  31 ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  he  made  a  desperate  assault 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600  of  them ;  an  act 
of  valour  by  which  he  procured  a  temporanr  respite 
for  his  people,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Canaanites  and  their  Philistine  allies.     But  it 
was  reserved  for  Deborah  and  Barak  to  complete 
the  deliverance;  and  whether  Shamgar  lived  to 
witneM  or  participate  in  it  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation.   From  the  position  of  "  the  Philistines  " 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  9,  between  "Moab"  and  ••Hazor," 
the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  time  of  Shamgar. 
Ewald  observes  with  truth  that  the  way  in  which 
Shamgar  is  mentioned  in  Deborah's  song  indicates 
that  his  career  was  very  recent.     The  resemblance 
to  Samson,  pointed  out  by  him,  does  not  seem  to 
lead  to  anything,  [A.  C.  H.] 

8HAM'HUTH(mnpB^:  Sofuu^:  Samaoth). 
The  fifth  captain  for  £he*  fifth  month  in  David's 
arrangement  of  his  army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  His 
designation  mTfn,  hayyizrdchf  i.  e.  the  Yizrich, 

b  The  mention  of  Jael  seems  scarcely  natursL  It  has 
oocurred  to  the  writer  to  ooi\)ectare  for  ^>  *D^3, 
^N"yK^3.  as  in  ver.  1.  Dr.  Donaldson  (Jcuhar,  p.  271-3) 
coi\JectariM  nPyTy\,  ••  and  previously." 
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is  probablj  for  ^rn^n,  hazzorchij  the  Zarhite,  or 

descendant  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  liste  in  1  Gir.  li.,  xxvii.,  it  would 
seem  that  .Shamhuth  is  the  same  as  Shammoth 
the  Harorite.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SIIA'MIB  {yryf :   ^ofitlp ;    Alex,  in  Joeh. 

2a^cif>,  in  Judg.  ^ofutptta:  Samir),  The  name 
of  two  pUoes  in  the  H0I7  Land. 

1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah 
(Jo»h.  XV.  46,  only).  It  is  the  first  in  this  division  of 
the  catalogue,  and  occura  in  company  with  Jattir 
in  the  group  containing  Sociio  and  Kshtemoh. 
It  therefore  probably  lay  rome  eight  or  ten  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  three 
places  just  named,  all  of  which  have  been  identified 
with  tolei^ble  ceitainty.  But  it  has  not  itself  been 
yet  discovered. 

2.  A  place  in  Mount  EphiBim,  the  residence  and 
burial-pkce  of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  x.  I,  2).  It 
is  singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issachar,  should 
have  taken  up  his  official  residence  out  of  his  own 
tribe.  We  may  account  for  it  by  supposing  that 
the  plaSn  of  Ksdraelon,  which  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  of  Issachar,  was  overrun,  as  in 
(iideon's  time,  by  the  Canaanites  or  other  ma- 
raudera,  of  whose  incuraions  nothing  whatever  is 
told  us — though  their  existence  is  certain— driving 
Tola  to  the  moiv  secure  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
Or,  as  Manasseh  had  ceitain  cities  out  of  Issachar 
allotted  to  him,  so  Issachar  on  the  other  hand  may 
have  possessed  some  towns  in  the  mountains  ol 
EphiTiim.  Both  these  suppositions,  however,  are 
but  conjecture,  and  have  no  corroboration  in  any 
statement  of  Uie  recx>i\is. 

Shamir  is  not  mentioned  by  the  andent  topogra- 
phers. JSchwarz  (151)  proposes  to  identify  it  with 
San&Tf  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (which 
has  some  claims  to  be  Betholifi),  situated  in  the 
mountains,  half-way  between  Samaria  and  Jer^^ 
about  eight  miles  fiittm  each.  Van  de  Velde  {Mem. 
348)  proposes  Khirbet  Sammer,  a  ruined  site  in 
the  mountains  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  ten 
miles  £.S.E,  of  Ndbltu,  Thieve  is  no  connexion 
between  the  names  Shamir  and  Samaria,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Alex.  LXX.  (see  above),  beyond  the 
accidental  one  which  arises  from  the  inaccurate 
form  of  the  hitter  in  that  Version,  and  in  our  own, 
it  being  correctly  Shomron.  [G.] 

SHA'MIB  ("11 W ;  Keri,  TtX? :  W^P '  Sa- 
mir). A  Kohathite,  son  of  Micah,  or  Michah,  the 
firstborn  of  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24). 

SHAM'MA  (KOe^ :  So^  >  Alex.  Xofi/U : 
Samma).  One  of  the  sons  of  Zophar,  an  Asherite 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

SHAM'MAH  (nC^;  ^ofi4:  Alex.  2o^^  in 

1  Chr.  i.  37  :  Samma).  1.  The  son  of  Keuel  the 
son  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  his  tribe 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  37). 

2>  (Xa/JuL ;  Alex.  Xa/ifid :  Samma.)  The  third 
son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9, 
xvii.  13).  Called  also  Suimea,  Shimeah,  and 
Shimma.  He  was  present  when  Samuel  anointed 
David,  and  with  his  two  elder  brothers  joined  the 
Hebrew  army  in  the  valley  of  Elah  to  fight  with 
the  Philistines. 

3.  (Softota;  Alex.  Xofifitasi  Semma.)  One  of 
the  three  greatest  of  David's  mighty  men.  He  was 
with  him  during  his  outlaw  life  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  and  signalised  himself  by  defending  a 
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piece  of  ground  full  of  lentiles  i^nst  the  Philis- 
tines on  one  of  their  marauding  incursions.  This 
achievement  gave  him  a  place  among  the  firat  three 
heroes,  who  on  another  occasion  cat  their  way 
through  the  Philistine  garrison,  and  brought  Darid 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethldiem  (2  s»m.  xxiii. 
11-17).  The  text  of  Chronicles  at  this  part  is 
clearly  very  fiRsgmentary,  and  what  is  there  attri- 
buted to  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  properly  belot^ 
to  Shammah.  There  is  still,  however,  a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  two  narratives.  The  scene  of 
Shanmiah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel  to  be  a 
field  of  lentiles  ^D^KHJif),  and  in  1  Chron.  a  field 

of  barley  (D^l^Vk^).     Kennicott  proposes  in  both 

cases  to  read  **  barley,"  the  words  being  in  Hebrew 
so  similar  that  one  is  produced  from  the  other 
by  a  very  slight  change  and  bvispoaition  of  the 
letters  {Diss.  p.  141).  I^is  more  likely,  too,  that 
the  Philistines  should  attack  and  thb  Isiuelites 
defend  a  field  of  barley  than  a  field  of  lentiles. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriacy  instead  of  being  called  *'  the 
Hararite,"   he   is   said  to  be  **  from  the  king's 

mountam"  (|  n\\>  9Ql^  ^),  and  the  same 

is  repeated  at  ver.  25.  The  Vat  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
makes  him  the  son  of  Asa  {yths^Kira  6  *ApavxtuoSt 
where  *Apoviatos  was  perhaps  the  original  reading). 
Joaephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §4)  calls  him  Ceiabaens  the 
son  of  llus  ('IXoD  /i^y  vlhs  Kii<rafiauos  Si  iwofM). 

4.  (Soifta ;  Alex.  3Ea/iftaf :  Santna.)  The  Ha- 
rodite,  one  of  David's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25,i. 
He  is  called  *'  Shammoth  the  Hai-orite  "  in  1  Chr. 
xi.  27,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8  "  Suamhuth  the 
Izrahite."  Kennicott  maintained  the  true  readii^in 
both  to  be  **Shamhoth  theHarodite"  {Ditt.  p.  181). 

6.  {XafAydv;  Alex,  ^ofufds.)  In  the  list  sf 
DiTid'a  mighty  men  in  2  iwn.  znn.'SS,  33,  w« 
find  **  Jonathan,  Shammah  the  Hararite ;"  while  in 
the  corresponding  verse  of  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  it 
is  **  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite." 
Combining  the  two,  Kennicott  proposes  to  resd 
*'  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha,  the  Hararite," 
David's  nephew  who  slew  the  giant  in  Gath  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  21).     Instead  of  **£lie  Hararite/'  the  Peshito- 

Syriac  has  "  of  the  Mount  of  Olives"  (9Q^  ^9 
jJbol|)>  ^  2  Sam.  xxiii-  33,  and  in  1  Chr.  xi.  34, 
"of  Mount  Carmel"  (P^O;^  io^  ^9); 
but  the  origin  of  both  these  interpretatioos  u 
obscure.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAMMA'I  (^23^:   Xofud;   Alex.  2a^: 

Sema).  1.  The  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of 
Jada  (I  Chr.  ii.  28,  32).  In  the  last^iuuted  verse 
the  LXX.  give  *Axi<rafAds  for  "  the  brother  of  Sham- 
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a.  {Sammdl.)  Son  of  Rekem,  and  &ther  or 
founder  of  Maon  (1  Chr.  ii.  44,  45). 

3.  (Se^cf ;  Alex.  Scfifiat.)  The  brother  of  Mi- 
riam and  Ishbah  the  founder  of  Eshtemoa,  in  an 
obscure  geaeeXogy  of  the  deit<:endant8  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  17).  Kabbi  D.  Kimchi  conjectures  that 
these  were  the  children  of  Mered  by  his  Egyptian 
wife  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  [Mebed.] 
The  LXX.  makes  Jether  the  father  of  all  three. 
The  tradition  in  the  Quaeat.  w  Libr.  Parai.  id«n- 
tifies  Shammai  with  Monea,  and  Ishbah  with  Aaron. 

SHAM'MOTH  (n\2S)^ :  :UtfuM ;  Alex,  la- 
fjM$:  Sammoth).     The  Hai-orite,  one  of  Dsrid's 
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:«ni  (1  Chr.  n.  27).  He  is  apparently  the  lame 
'w.ih  ''Shauunah  the  Haiodite"  (2  Sam.  zziii.  25), 
i£i  vitb  **  Shamhath  "  (1  Chr.  xxrii.  8). 

SHAMMITA  (P^Oe^ :   Xoftav^X ;   Alex,  lor 

,Mkti\ :  Sammua).  1.  The  son  of  2^accur  (Num. 
A^'.  4 1  and  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

2.  Xa/tad',  Alex.  J^tfiaoit :  Samua,)  Sou  of 
iKriii,  by  his  wife  Bathsheba,  bom  to  him  in  Jem- 
jdMoa  ( 1  Chr.  zir.  4).  In  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  y. 
Uitei»  called  Sbammuah,  and  in  1  C9ir.  iii.  5 

3.  \XaftMd  ;  FA.  SofiovfU  A  Lerite^the  father 
c*  Abda  {SA,  n,  17).  He  is  the  same  as  Sue- 
KiUH  the  iatber  of  Obadiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  2a^«v«:  Sammua.)  The  representative  of 
t:-  poMtJy  taniily  of  Bilgah,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  days 
t:  de  hi^-priest  Joiakim  (Neb.  xii.  IB). 

SHAMMITAH  (^^CT :  Xa^ift^^s ;  Alex.  Xa/i- 

^i* :  Sumtta"),  Son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  14) ; 
forvWre  called  Shammua,  and  Shimea. 

SH.OISH£BA'I  (neipe^ :  Xofurapi ;  Alex. 

loti^mplai  Samsari).  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham, 
-.  Hrn}.imite,  whose  fSunily  lived  in  Jerusalem  (1 
«.-.r.  Tui.  26). 

SHATHAM  (DOe^ :   So^ :   Saphan).    A 

K^^  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12).  He 
«»  second  in  authority  in  his  tribe. 

SHATHAN  (]&e^:  2cnr^;  Alex.  2a4>^v 

..'ZK.  xxii..  but  elsewhere  both  MSS.  have Xcupdtf : 
r  <^^n^.  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  King  Josiah. 
He  vas  the  SOD  of  Azaliali  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
tim.  2»;,  father  of  Ahikam  (2  K.  xxii.  12  ;  2  Chr. 
fur.  *Jij;,  Elasah  (Jer.  xxix.  3),  and  Gemariah 

J^.  itzvi.  10,  11,  12),  and  giand&ther  of  Geda- 
.  .n  J*r.  axxix.  14,  xl.  5,  9,  11,  xli.  2,  xliii.  6), 
V.szaxnh  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11),  and  probably  of  Jaaza- 
'-^  •  Ez.  riii.  11).     Tbuere  seems  to  be  no  suffi- 

<it  reason  for  supposing  that  Shaphan  the  &ther 

-  Abuam,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  were  different 
r*"^'.*.  The  histoiy  of  Shaphan  brings  out  some 
i-  Tit*  with  regard  to  the  office  of  scribe  which  he 

'i.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  governor 
• :'  Te  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  witli  whom  he 
^M  <)eat  by  the  king  to  Ifilkiah  to  take  an  account 
•:'  th^  nxMiey  which   had   been  collected   by  the 

-  ^  vs  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the 
X  -  tjom  (2  K.  xxii.  4 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9 ;  comp. 
.  K.  X  i.  10).    Ewald  calls  him  Minister  of  Finance 

'"  "^  iii.  697).     It  was  on  this  occasion  that 

'•  k^  comiDQutcated  his  discovery  of  a  copy  of 

*   l^w,  which   he  had  probably   found  while 

^'i^i  p;:epeirations  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple. 

•i  T  «UH,  rd.  i.  p.  814.]    Shaphan  was  entrusted 

•  W.ver  it  to  the  king.    Whatever  may  have  been 

*— •  f-ftino  of  the  Pentateuch  thus  discovered,  the 

•sj.  .i?  of  its  discovery,  and  the  conduct  of  the  king 

.:    .  baring  it  rod  by  Shapluui,  prove  that  for 

'  a\  roars  it  mut  have  been  lost  and  its  contents 

S'^tn.   The  part  read  was  apparently  from  Deu- 

l  icor,  and  when  Shaphan  ended,  the  king  sent 

•«a  vitii  the  high-priest  Hilkiah,  and  other  men  of 

'  Jt  rvik.  to  consult  Huldah  the  prophetess.     Hei- 

•*»-w*:  moved  Josiah  deeply,  and  tlie  work  which 

■•'■?•'>  •'ith  the  restoration  of  the  di'cayod  fabric  of 

(*>  TsBpte,  quickly  took  the  form  of  a  thorough 

!«*'Ciaa:i«a  of  religion  and  i-evival  of  the  Leviti^ 

•TTKn,  while  all  traces  of  idolatry  weie*  for  a  time 

'''^  swaj.    Shaphan  was  then  pix>bably  an  old 
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man,  for  his  son  Ahikam  must  have  been  in  a  posi< 
tion  of  importance,  and  his  giand^on  Gedaliah  was 
already  bom,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that 
thirty-Hve  years  aflerwards  he  is  made  govemoi  of 
the  country  by  the  Chaldeans,  an  office  which 
would  hai-dly  be  given  to  a  very  young  man.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Shaphan  disappears  from  the  scene, 
and  probably  died  before  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
eighteen  years  later,  when  we  find  Klishama  was 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).  There  is  just  one  point  in 
the  narmtive  of  the  burning  of  the  roll  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecies  by  the  order  of  the  king,  which 
.seems  to  identify  Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam  with 
Shaphan  the  sciibe.  It  is  well  known  that  Ahikam 
was  Jeremiah's  great  friend  and  protector  at  couii, 
and  it  was  therefore  consistent  with  this  friendship 
of  his  brother  for  the  prophet  that  Gemariah  the 
sou  of  Shaphan  should  wain  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
to  hide  themselves,  and  should  intercede  with  the 
king  for  the  pt^eservation  of  the  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
12,  19,  25).  [VV.  A.  W.] 

SHA'PHAT  (0 W :  Xcuf^r :  Saphat).    1.  The 

son  of  Hori,  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Sim<wn  to 
spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  5). 

2.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Ellsha  (1  K.  xix. 
16,  19;  2  K.  iii.  ll,iri.  31). 

3.  (XapdO ;  Alex.  Xapdr.)  One  of  the  six  sobs  of 
Shemaiah  in  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Clu*.  iii.  22). 

4.  {6  ypafi/jMT(6s.)  One  of  the  chie6  of  the 
Gadites  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

5.  (2»^T.)  The  son  of  Adlai,  who  was  over 
David's  oxen  in  the  valleys  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

SHA'PHEB,  MOUNT  (TBe^n  :    Xwpdp  : 

Num.  xxxiii.  23).  The  name  of  a  desert  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped,  of  which  no  other 
mention  occurs.  The  name  probably  means  *'  mount 
of  pleasantness,"  but  no  site  has  been  suggested 
for  it.  [H.  H.] 

8HARA'I(^:  Xaptoi-,  FA,Xapov4i  Sard^ 

One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40).  He  is 
called  EsaiL  in  1  Esdr.  iz.  34. 

BHABA'IM  (Dn^,  i.  e.  Shaaraim:    Xaxa- 

ptlfA,;  Alex.  *Xap7apci/A :  Sarim  and  Saraim).  An 
imperfect  version  (Josh.  xv.  36  only)  of  the  name 
which  is  elsewhere  more  accurately  given  Shaa- 
raim. The  discrepancy  does  not  exist  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  doubtless  arose  in  the  A.  V.  from  ad- 
herence to  the  Vulgate.  [G.] 

SHA'KABfTTB^:  'Apot;  Alex.*Ap<i«:  Sarar). 
The  father  of  Ahiam  tlie  Hararite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  35  he  is 
called  Sacar,  which  Kennioott  {Diss,  p.  203) 
thinks  the  true  I'eading. 

SKARE'ZEB  (IVK")??:  Xapcurdp:  Sarasar) 
was  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Adrammelech,  he  murdered  (2  K.  xix. 
37).  Moses  of  Chorene  calU  him  Sanasar,  and  says 
that  he  was  favourably  i-eceived  by  the  Armenian 
king  to  whom  he  fled,  and  given  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  Assyrian  frontier,  where  his  descendants  be- 
came very  numerous  {Ifist.  Annen.  i.  22).  He  is 
not  mentioned  as  engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by 
Polyhistor  or  Abydenus,  who  both  speak  of  Adram- 
melech.         [G.  R.] 

*  Codex  A  here  retains  tbe  y  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
y,  which  has  dtssppeared  fnim  the  name  In  Codex  D.  The 
flrat  fk,  however,  is  unusual.    [Corop.  Tdal.] 
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BHA'BON  (ihB^n,    with    the  def.  article: 

6  ^iap^\  *6  9pvfi6t\  rb  irc8(or:  Saron,  ccan- 
pestria,  canqnts).  A  district  of  the  Holy  Land 
occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Bible  ^  (1  Chr.  v.  16, 
xxvii.  29 ;  lit.  ixziii.  9,  zxxy.  2,  bv.  10 ;  Cant  ii. 
1 ;  Acts  ix.  35,  A.  V.  Saron).  The  name  has  oo 
each  occurrence,  with  one  exception  only,  the  de- 
finite article — hasShar^ — as  is  the  case  also  with 
other  districts  —  the  Arabah,  the  Shefelah,  the 
Ciccar ;  and  on  that  single  occasion  (1  Chr.  v.  16), 
it  is  obvious  that  a  different  spot  must  be  intended 
to  that  referred  to  in  the  othnr  passages.  This  will 
be  noticed  farther  on.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  **  the  Sharon  "  was  some  welMefined  region  fa- 
miliar to  the  Israelites,  though  its  omission  in  the 
formal  top(^;mphicaI  documents  of  the  nation  shows 
that  it  was  not  a  recognised  division  of  the  country, 
as  the  Shefelah  for  example.  [Sephela.]  From 
the  passages  above  cited  we  gather,  that  it  was  a 
place  of  pasture  for  cattle,  where  the  royal  herds  of 
David  grazed  (1  Chr.  xzvii.  29):  the  beauty  of 
which  was  as  generally  recognised  as  that  of  Ciuinel 
itself  (Is.  xzxv.  2) ;  and  the  desolation  of  which 
would  be  indeed  a  calamity  (xxxiii.  9),  and  its  re- 
establishment  a  symbol  of  the  highest  prosperity 
(Ixv.  10).  The  rose  of  Sharon  (possibly  the  tall 
graceful  and  striking  squill),  was  a  simile  for  all 
that  a  lover  would  express  (Cant.  ii.  1),  Add  to 
these  slight  traits  tlie  indications  contained  in  the  ren- 
derings of  the  LXX.*,  rb  ircSloy,  *'  the  plain,"  and  6 
Spvfidx,  **  the  wood,"  and  we  have  exhausted  all 
that  we  can  gather  from  the  Bible  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Sharon. 

The  <Hily  guide  to  its  locality  famished  by 
Scripture  is  its  mention  with  Lydda  in  Acts  iz. 
35.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  Sharon.  It  is  that  broad  rich  tract  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  central 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean — the 
noiihem  continuation  of  the  Shefelah.  Josephus 
but  rarely  alludes  to  it,  aud  then  so  obscurely  that 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  from 
his  words  alone,  that  he  does  refer  to  it.  He  em- 
ploys the  same  term  as  Uie  LXX.,  "  woodland." 
Aftvfu>\  rh  X'^P^^^  icoXciToi,  says  he  {ArU.  xiv. 
13,  §3 ;  and  comp.  B.  J.  i.  13,  §2),  but  beyond  its 
connexion  with  Ciurmel  there  is  no  clue  to  be  gained 
from  either  passage.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  28),  who  applies  the  same  name,  and 
at  the  same  time  mentions  Carmel. 

Sharon  h  derived  by  Geaenius  ( Thea,  642)  from 

"MS^,  to  be  straight  or  even — the  root  also  of 

MishoTf  the  name  of  a  district  east  of  Jordan. 
The  application  to  it,  however,  by  the  LXX., 
by  Josephus,  and  by  Strabo,  of  the  name  Apvfx^s 
or  Apvftoi — **  woodland,"  is  singular.  It  does  not 
seem  certain  that  that  term  implies  the  existence  of 
wood  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Reland  has  pointed 
out  (Pa/.  190)  that  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  or  Bay  of 
Saron,  in  Greece,  was  so  called  (Pliny,  JV.  If.  iv.  5) 
because  of  its  woods,  adipwyts  meaning  an  oak. 
Thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  Apvfi6s  was  used  as 
an  equivaleut  of  the  name  Sharon,  and  was  not 
intended  to  denote  the  presence  of  oaks  or  woods  on 

•  Two  singular  variations  of  this  are  found  in  the  Vat 
MS.  (Mai),  vis.  l  Chr.  v.  16,  Ttfuoft. ;  and  xxvU.  29, 
'Airetiwc,  where  the  A  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  def. 
article.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  more  decided  trace 
of  tbe  Heb.  article  appcan  in  Acta  iz.  35,  where  aome 
MSS.  have  aavaptMni, 
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the  spot.  May  it  not  be  a  token  that  the  origina] 
meaning  of  Saron,  or  Sharon,  is  not  that  which 
its  received  Hebrew  root  woiiid  imply,  and  that 
it  has  perished  except  in  this  one  instance  ?  The 
Alexandrine  Jews  who  tranaUted  the  LXX.  ate 
not  likely  to  have  known  much  either  of  tbe 
Sanmic  gulf,  or  of  its  connexion  with  a  rare 
Greek  word. — Eusebioa  and  Jerome  {Onomast. 
**  Saron  "),  under  the  name  of  Saronas,  specify  it 
as  the  r^ion  extending  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa. 
And  this  is  corroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  three  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  one  of 
which  (on  Ixv.  10)  he  appears  to  extend  it  as  fiu- 
south  as  Jamnia.  There  are  occasional  allusions  to 
wood  in  the  description  of  the  events  Whidi  oc- 
curred in  this  district  in  kter  times.  Thus,  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  the  *'  Forest  of  Saron  " 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  adventures 
of  Richard  (Michaud,  Histoiref  viii.),  the  *'  forest 
of  Assur"  (t.  e.  Arsufj  is  mentioned  by  Vinisauf 
(iv.  16).  To  the  S.E.  o£  KaiaaHyeh  there  is  still 
"  a  dreary  wood  of  (natural)  dwarf  pines  and  en- 
tangled bushes  '*  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  di. 
33).  Tbe  orchards  and  palm-groves  round  JiauM^ 
Lydd,  and  Ramleh,  and  the  dense  thickets  of  dom 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  last — as  well  as 
the  mulbeny  plantations  in  the  valley  of  the  Avjek 
a  few  miles  from  Jaffa— an  industry  happily  in- 
creasing every  day— show  how  easily  wood  might 
be  maintained  by  care  and  cultivation  (see  Stanley, 
8,  4r  P'  260  note), 

A  general  sketch  of  the  district  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Palbstine  (pp.  672,  673).  Jerome 
{Comm,  on  Is.  xxxv.  2)  characterises  it  in  words 
which  admirably  poi-trey  its  aspects  even  at  the 
present : — "  Omnis  igitur  candor  (the  whit«  sand' 
hills  of  the  coast),  cultus  Dei  (the  wide  crops  of 
the  finest  corn),  et  drcumcisionis  scientia  (the  w^l 
trimmed  plantations)  et  loca  uberrima  et  campestria 
(the  long  gentle  swdls  of  rich  red  and  black  earth) 
quae  appellantur  Saron." 

2.  (pie^:  r«f>ii^;  Alex.  SofHsy:  Sartm),  The 

Sharok  of  1  Chr.  V.  16,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  is  distinguished  from  the  western 
plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached  to  its  naoM 
as  the  other  invariably  has.  It  is  also  apparent 
from  the  passage  itself  Uiat  it  was  some  district  oo 
the  east  of  Jordan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gileed 
and  Bashan.  The  expression  **  suburbs  *'  (^C^^Qj* 
is  in  itself  remarkable.  The  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction,  and  the  only  approach  to  an 
explanation  of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  (J8»  ^  i*. 
App.  §7),  that  Sharon  may  here  be  a  synonym  for 
the  Mishor—  a  word  probably  derived  from  the  same 
root,  describing  a  region  with  some  of  the  same 
diaracteristics,  and  attached  to  the  pastoral  plains 
east  of  the  Jordan.  [G.] 

SHA'RONITB,  THE  (^3^1B^n :  b  2«fw- 
rc(nf¥;  Alex.  Hfi^vvnisi  SaronUea),  Shitrai, 
who  had  chaip^  of  the  royal  herds  pastured  in 
Sharon  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29),  is  tke  only  Sbarooite 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  [G.] 

8HAR1JHEN  (imiB' :  ol  bypoV  obrAw,  in 
both  MSS. :  Sareon).  A  town,  named  in  Josh,  xix.  6 

<>  The  LAsharon  of  Josh.  xiL  18,  which  some  achoian 
consider  to  be  Sharon  with  a  preposition  prefixed,  appears 
to  the  writer  more  probably  correctly  given  In  the  A.  T. 
[Lasharox.] 

•  Probablj  reading  |n^lb^>  as  Beland  coi^Jectarcs. 
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enlft  amoogBt  tbose  which  were  allotted  within 
Jicdah  to  Simeon.  Sharohoi  does  not  nppenr  in 
'M  catalogue  cf  the  dti«i  of  Judah ;  bat  instead  of 
•%  3ad  occupying  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
u»otb«r  Dames,  we  find  Shiluim  (xv.  32).  In  the 
lift  of  1  Chr.  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  position  is 
orcuptfd  by  S&aasaim  (iv.  31 ).  Whether  these  are 
<H«ratt  pUoes,  or  different  names  of  the  same  place, 
cr  mere  ranations  of  careless  copyists ;  and,  in  the 
ia»t  CS9,  which  is  the  original  fonn,  it  is  perhaps 
cpc&able  now  to  determine.  Of  the  three,  Shaa- 
Ti.m  woold  seon  to  have  the  strongest  claim, 
Kyce  W8  know  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  place 
in  aactiM-  direction,  while  Shilhim  and  Shanihen 
m  feuDd  ooce  only.  If  so,  then  the  Ain  which 
oists  in  Shaaraim  has  disappeared  in  the  others. 

KiXtbel  (Ex€g.  Handb.  on  Josh.  rv.  32)  calls 
'^tti^tioB  to  Tsil  SherVah,  about  10  miles  West  of 
F.vGhSeba,  at  the  head  of  Wady  SheH'ah  (the 
"nteric^-place").  The  position  is  not  misnit- 
1*4'^  but  as  to  its  identity  with  Shaaraim  or  Sha- 
nJim  we  can  say  nothing.  [G.] 

SHASHAlCe^:  2e<rct:  Sism).   One  of  the 

-•as  of  Bom  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and 
f-^  her  away  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  z.  40). 

SHA'SHAK  (PB^' :  2<»cr^ic:  Sesac),  ABen- 

isnit^,  one  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  yiii.  1 4, 25). 

SHAUL  (VUCB^:  :Uo6\:  Alex,  ^ofiov^  in 

*'>*iL :  SaH).  1.  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Ca- 
taaaiti^h  woman  (Gen.  zlri.  10 ;  Ex.  vi.  15 ;  Num. 
on.  13;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  and  founder  of  tiie  fimiily 
f  t^«  SHAUiiiTEB.  The  Jewish  traditions  identify 
*!^  vith  Zimrf,  **  who  did  the  work  of  the  CSanaan- 
"te^  in  Stiittim  "  (Targ.  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  xlvi.). 

2.  i^ianl  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  was  one  of 
'^''  kifi^g  of  Edom,  and  saooessor  of  Samlah  (1  Chr. 

+b.  49..  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  37  he  is 
^  Kcorately  called  Saul. 

3.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  (Jzziah  (I  Chr.  ri.  24). 

JiHATEH.  THE  VALLEY  OF  (TW  pOJJ 
'v.  iamv.  Cod.  adds  the  article,  niSS^n  V,  Sam. 
^•:v  n^SD*:  T^K  KoiKdBa  tV  ^2aani;  Alex. 
?  K.  r.  2<nnpr :  taUia  Save  tptae  eH  vaUis  regis). 
^  enoie  hond  only  in  Gta.  ziv.  It  is  one  of  Uioee 
irbue  names  with  which  this  venerable  chapter 
.y«ad« — such  as  Bela,  En-Mishpat,*  Ham,  Ha- 
^es'A-tamar — so  archaic,  that  -many  of  them  have 
'^«&  cinddated  by  the  insertion  of  their  more  mo- 
^ '  eqairaleDts  in  the  body  of  the  document,  by 
I  .sia  but  vtill  very  ancient  hand.  In  the  present 
x«  the  explanation  does  not  throw  any  light  upon 
■Js*  UwUitv  of  Shaveh : — **  The  valley  of  Shaveh, 

•  tt  is  the'Talley  of  the  King"  (ver.  17).     True, 

•  >  "  Vaiky  of  the  King  "  is  mentioned  a^^n  in 
.  >sm  xviii.  IS,  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by 
>*»^aknn ;  bat  tJiis  peaai^e  again  conveys  no  indi- 
1*  nn  of  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
'car  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same  spot.     The 

'.\*trA  obscurity  in  which  the  whole  account  of 

*  IV  Tttfum  <tf  Ookelos  gives  the  Bsme  equivalent, 
- :  v\'±  s  carfoos  addltioQ,  "  the  plain  of  Mefana,  which 

"  tbc  kJsft's  place  of  rsdng;"  recalling  the  tinro£po|iOf 
■%  rniHsetj  Inserted  by  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xlviil.  7. 

*  Thi»  is  one  of  the  namerous  instances  in  which 
0>  Vai^cu  God.  (Mai)  agrees  with  tho  Alex.,  and  dis- 
•r-f^  «ith  the  ordhiary  iext^  which  in  this  case  has 

'  1  n.'w  slgaJflcation  of  Shaveh  be  "  valley,"  as  Oescnins 
Ai  TbK  amen,  then  its  extreme  antiquity  is  involved 
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Abram's  route  from  Damascus  is  involved,  has  been 
already  noticed  under  Salem.  A  nation  has  been 
long**  prevalent  that  the  pillar  of  Absalom  is  the 
well-known  pyramidal  structure  which  forms  the 
northern  member  of  the  group  of  monuments  at  the 
western  foot  of  Olivet.  This  is  perhaps  originally 
founded  on  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  vii. 
10,  §3)  that  Atealom  erected  {^tmiKf)  a  column 
((rrii\rji)  of  marble  {\lOov  fiapfic^lwov)  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  stadia  fi'om  Jerusalem.  But  neither 
the  spot  nor  the  structure  of  the  so-called  '*  Ab- 
salom's tomb  "  agree  either  with  this  description,  or 
with  the  terms  of  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  The  «  Valley  of 
the  King"  was  an  Einek,  that  is  a  broad  open 
valley,  having  few  or  no  features  in  common  with 
the  deep  rugged  ravine  of  the  Kedron.  [Vallet.] 
The  pillar  of  Absalom — which  went  by  the  name  of 
**  Absalom's  hand  ** — was  set  up,  erected  (3 V^), 

accoi'ding  to  Josephus  in  mai'ble — while  the  lower 
existing  part  of  the  monument  (which  alone  has 
any  pretension  to  great  antiquity)  is  a  monolith  not 
erected,  but  excavated  out  of  the  ordinary  limestone 
of  the  hill,  and  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  so- 
called  **  tomb  of  Zechariah,"  the  second  from  it  on 
the  south.  And  even  this  cannot  daim  any  very 
great  age,  since  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  frieze  speak  with  unfaltering  voice  of  Roman  art. 
Shaveh  occurs  also  in  conjunction  with  another 
ancient  word  in  the  name 

SHA'VEH  KIBIATHA'IM  (D^nnp  TV\^  - 

iy  2aup  T§  w^Xci:  Save  Cariathaim)  mentioned 
in  the  same  early  document  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  as  the 
residence  of  the  £mim  at  the  time  of  Chedorlao- 
mer's  incursion.  Kiriathaim  is  named  in  the  later 
history,  and,  though  it  has  not  been  identiiied,  is 
known  to  have  been  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  which  was  also  in 
the  same  region,  was  (if  Shaveh  mean  "  Valley") 
probably  the  valley  in  or  by  which  the  town 
lay.  [G.] 

SHAV'SHA    (NBn?':    2ow<rd;    FA.  2o^ : 

Susa),  The  royal  secretary  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  16).  He  is  apparently  the  same  with 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  who  is  called  Sctcrd  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  5,  §4),  and  ^aad  in  the  Vat. 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  Shisha  is  the  reading  of  two 
MSS.  and  of  the  Targum  in  1  Chr.  xviii.  16.  In 
2  Sam.  XX.  25  he  is  called  Sreva,  and  in  1  K. 
iv.  3  SmSHA. 

SHAWM.  In  the  Pi-ayer-book  versiqn  of  Ps. 
zcviii.  7,  *^  with  trumpets  also  and  shaums"  is  the 
rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V.  "  with  trum* 
pets  and  sound  of  comet.'*  The  Hebrew  woi^ 
translated  **  comet "  will  be  found  treated  under 
that  head.  The  "•shawm  *'  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment resembling  the  clarionet  The  word  occurs 
in  the  forms  shaim^  shalmie^  and  is  connected  with 
the  Germ,  schaimeie,  a  reed-pipe. 

"  With  ihauma  and  trompets  and  with  clarions  sweeL" 

SrxKSKR,  F.  Q.  i.  12,  $13. 


In  the  very  expression  "  Uie  Emek -Shaveh."  which  shows 
that  the  word  had  ceased  to  be  Intelligible  to  the  writer, 
who  added  to  It  a  modern  word  of  the  same  meaning  with 
itself.  It  is  equivalent  to  sach  names  as  "  Puente  d' Al- 
cantara," ■  the  Greescn  Steps,"  *c.,  where  the  one  part 
of  the  name  is  a  mere  repetltleo  or  translaUon  of  the  other, 
and  which  cannot  exist  till  the  meaning  of  the  older  term 
is  obsolete. 

d  Perhaps  first  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  TndeU  (a.d. 
1160),  and  next  by  Maimdeville  (1323>. 
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**  Even  from  the  ihrillett  skaum  nnto  the  oornamate." 

I>RAyTOK,  Polyotb.  !▼.  366. 

Mr,  Chappell  says  (Pop.  Mus.  i.  35,  note  6),  **  The 
modern  clarionet  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
shawm,  which  was  played  witli  a  reed  like  the 
wayte,  or  hautboy,  but,  being  a  bass  instrument, 
with  about  the  compass  of  an  octave,  had  probably 
more  the  tone  of  a  bassoon."  In  the  same  note  he 
quotes  one  of  the  "  proverbis "  written  about  the 
Ume  of  Henry  VII.  on  the  walls  of  the  Manor  House 
at  Leckingfield  near  Beverley,  Yorkshire : — 

"  A  shawmA  maketh  a  swete  sounde,  for  he  tonytbe  the 
basse; 
It  moantithe  not  to  hye,  but  kepith  rule  and  space. 
Tet  yf  It  be  blowne  wiUi  to  vebement  a  wynde, 
It  maklthe  it  to  mysgoveme  out  of  bis  kinde." 

From  a  passage  quoted  bv  Nares  {Glossary)  it  ap- 
pears that  the  shawm  had  a  mournful  souiid : — 

"He— 
That  never  wants  a  Gilead  fall  of  balm 
For  bis  elect,  shall  turn  thy  wofttl  shalm 
Into  the  merry  pipe." 

G.  TooKK.  Bdidet,  p.  18.         [W.  A.  W.] 

8H£A'L(W:  2a\oulai  A\ex,^ai\:  Saal), 

One  of  the  sons  ot'Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  29).  In  1  Eitd.  ix.  30  be  is  called 
Jasael. 

SHEAL'TIEL  (^K^nSKB?,  but  three  times  in 

Haggai7K^n7B^:  SaXo^ii^A*:  iSb/a<A>«0.    Father 

of  Zerubbabel,  the  leader  of  the  Return  from  Cap- 
tivity (Ezr.  iU.  2,  8,  V.  2 ;  Neh.  xii.  1 ;  Hagg.  i. 
1, 12,  14,  it.  2,  23).  The  name  occurs  also  in  the 
original  of  1  Chr.  iii.  17,  though  there  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  Salathiel.  That  is  its  equivalent  in 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T. ;  and 
under  that  head  the  cm-ious  questions  connected 
with  his  pei'son  are  examined. 

SHEABrAH(npy^:  liapaia:  Alex,  ^apla 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  44 :  Sana)!  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Azel,  a  descendant  of  Seul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

SHEARING -HOUSE,  THE  O^.  n*a 
^D^lpn  iBaiBoKdB  r&v  troifitvuif ;  Alex.  Bai9ajca8 
T.  T. :  camera  pattorum),  A  pbice  on  the  road 
between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  whidi  Jehu,  on  his 
way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  members 
of  Uie  royal  family  of  Jndah,  whom  he  slaughtered  at 
the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the  place  (2  K.  x.  12, 14). 
The  translators  of  our  version  have  given  in  the  mar- 
gin the  literal  meaning  of  the  name — "  house  of  bind- 
ing of  the  shepherds, '  and  in  the  text  an  interpre- 
tation perhaps  adopted  from  Jos.  Kimchi.  Binding, 
however,  is  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  operation 
of  shearing,  and  the  word  akad  is  not  anywhere 
used  in  the  Bible  in  oonnexioh  therewith.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Targum  and  Arabic  version, 
adopted  by  Rashi,  viz.  **  house  of  the  meeting  of 
shepherds,"  is  accepted  by  Simonis  (Onom.  iSS) 
and  Gesenius  {Thes.  195  6).  Other  renderings  are 
given  by  Aquila  and  Symroachns.  None  of  them, 
however,  seem  satisfactory,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  original  meaning  has  escaped.  By  the  LXX., 
Kusebius,  and  Jerome,  it  is  treated  as  a  proper 
name,  as  they  also  treat  the  '*  gaitlen-house  "  of 
ix.  27.  Eusebius  (Onom.)  mentions  it  as  a  village 
of  Samaria  **iu  the  great  plain  [of  Esdraelon]  15 
miles  from  Legeon."   It  is  remai  kable,  that  at  a  dis- 

«  The  last  word  of  the  three  is  omitted  in  ver.  14  in  the 
original,  and  in  both  the  Veraions. 
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tanoe  of  precisely  15  Roman  miles  from  Le^^  the 
name  of  Beth-Kad  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  m^ 
(see  also  Rob.  B.R,  ii.  316) ;  but  this  place,  though 
coincident  in  point  of  distance,  is  not  on  the  plaio, 
nor  can  it  either  belong  to  Samaiia,  or  be  on  the 
road  from  Jezreel  thither,  being  bebiud  (south  of) 
mount  Gilboa.  The  slaughter  at  the  well  recab  the 
massacre  of  the  pilgrims  by  Idimael  bm-Nethaniah  at 
Mizpah,  and  the  recent  tragedy  at  Cawnpore.  [G.] 

SHE'AR-JA'SHUB  (3^B^  It^ :    6  Ktera- 

\€i^tls  'laaovfi :  qui  derelictus  est  Jasub).  The 
son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  accompanied  him 
when  he  went  to  meet  Abas  in  the  causeway  of  the 
fuller's  field  (Is.  vii.  3).  The  name,  like  that  of 
the  prophet's  other  son,  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  had 
a  mystical  significance,  and  appears  to  hate  be«i 
given  with  mixed  feelings  of  sorrow. and  hope — 
sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  Uie  peojde,  and  hope 
that  in  the  end  a  remnant  should  return  to  the 
land  of  their  &thers  (comp.  Is.  x.  20-22). 

SHE'BA  (yiB^ :    2a$t4 ;    Joseph.  2a$aios : 

Seba).  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection;  He  is  described 
as  a  "man  of  Belial,*'  which  seems  [comp.  Shtm^i] 
to  have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  cast  to 
and  fro  between  the  two  parties.  But  he  must 
have  been  a  person  of  some  consequence,  from  the 
immense  eflect  produced  by  his  appearance.  It 
was  in  fiict  ail  but  an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of 
Jeraboam.  It  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom, 
a  mere  conflict  between  two  factions  in  the  court 
of  Judah,  but  a  strufl^le,  arising  out  of  that  ooo- 
flict,  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  recover 
its  lost  ascendancy;  a  struggle  of  which  some 
indications  had  been  already  manifested  in  the 
excessive  bitterness  of  the  Benjamite  Sbimei.  The 
occasion  seized  by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  S9 
if  from  loyalty,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
tribes  on  David's  return.  Through  the  ancient 
custom,  he  summoned  all  the  tribes  *'to  their 
tents;"  and  then,  and  afterwards,  Judah  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  house  of  David  (2  Sam.  zx. 
1,  2).  The  king  might  well  say,  **  Sheba  the  son 
of  Bichri  shall  do  us  more  harm  than  did  AbHtlom" 
(t6.  6).  What  he  feared  was  Izba's  occupation 
of  the  fort?6ed  cities.  This  fear  was  justified  hj 
the  result.  Sheba 'traversed  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, apparently  rousing  the  population,  Jonb  fol- 
lowing him  in  full  pursuit,  and  so  deeply  imprea«i 
with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  that  the  murder 
even  of  the  great  Amasa  was  but  a  passing  io- 
cident  in  the  campaign.  He  stayed  but  for  the 
moment  of  the  deed,  and  **  pursued  afier  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichn.**  The  mass  of  the  army  halted  for 
an  instant  by  the  bloody  corpse,  and  then  they  ako 
"  went  on  after  Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  sod 
of  Bichri."  It  seems  to  have  been  hi:»  intenti^r 
to  establish  himself  in  the  fortress  of  Abel-Betb* 
maacah— ^n  the  northmost  extremity  of  Palestine— 
possibly  allied  to  the  cause  of  Absalom  through  hie 
mother  Maacah,  and  famous  for  the  prudence  of 
its  inhabitants  (2  Sam.  xx.  18).  That  prudence 
was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion.  Joab* 
terms  were — the  head  of  the  insutgent  diief.  A 
woman  of  the  place  undertook  the  mission  to  her 
city,  and  prop<»sed  the  execution  to  her  fellow- 
citizens.  The  head  of  Sheba  was  thrown  over  the 
wall,  and  the  insurrection  ended. 

2.  (2c/3c^;   Alex.  2o^a6^:   Sebe,)   A  G&SA^^ 
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:ae  of  the  chw£i  of  his  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bnahan 
1  Cir.  V.  13).  [A.  P.  S.] 

BHE'BArKlS^:    2a$d:   Saba),     The    name 

rf  thrw  &thes  of  tribes  in  the  early  gwealogies 
f'  (t«oesdi,  often  referred  to  in  the  saci'ed  books. 
TVj  are : — 

1.  A  wo  of  Raamah,  aaa  of  Cosh  (Gen.  z.  7 ; 
1 '.  hr.  J.  9). 

2.  (Alex.Sa^^,  2a3^.)  Asonof  Joktan(nen. 
:.  2iS :  I  Chr.  i.  22 : ;  the  tenth  in  oi-der  of  his  sons. 

3.(2aU,  la&ai\  Alex,  la&iv,  la&d.)  A 
.e^«  of  Jc^shao,  son  of  Ketarah  (Gen.  xzv.  3; 
I  (Ir.  I.  32). 

We  xhall  consider,  first,  the  history  of  the  Jok- 
'.  z*'  >1ieba ;  and,  secondly, the  Cushite  Shebn  and 
tb  K-'toiah^  i^eba.  t<^ther. 

I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  Arabia  and  other 
ttJ«5,  that  the  Joktanites  were  among  the  early 
■^<  iatsts  cf  ioathem  Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom 
v'ji  h  they  there  fimoded  was,  for  many  centuries, 
"ii'A  the  kingdom  of  Shebo,  after  one  of  the  sons 
«t  hkUA.    They  appear  to  have  bera  preceded  by 

a  «bor^naI  race,  which  the  Arabian  historians 
^fcTJbe  ss  a  people  of  gigantic  stature,  who  culti- 
^i'H  the  land  and  peopled  the  deserts  alike,  living 
B.:i)  the  Jinn  in  the  "deserted  quarter,"  or,  like 
'  <  tnbe  of  Thamood,  dwelling  in  caves.  This 
{«T^'I«  <Y>rTespoQd,  in  their  traditions,  to  the  abori- 
?  .']  races  of  whom  remains  ai'e  found  wherever  a 
t  >  '«ej  tiaticHi  has  supplanted  and  dispossessed  the 
r.i«r  rare.  Bat  besides  these  extinct  tribes,  there 
t  •  tw  erideooes  of  Cushite  settlers,  who  appear  to 

i'(  pused  along  the  south  const  from  west  to  east, 
tsi «  bo  probably  preceded  the  Joktanites,  and  mixed 
«ita  than  when  they  arrived  in  the  oountiy. 

>Ha  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  great 
v'.th  Arabian    kingdom   and  the  peoples  which 

■npiAed  it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took  its  place  in 
'•>irr  times.  On  this  point  much  obscurity  remains ; 

•  t  *Jl>e  Ssfaaeans  aie  mentioned  by  Diod.  Sic.  who 
"^"it  to  the  histof  ical  books  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
<  'be  Alexandrian  Library,  and  by  Eratosthenes,  as 
^"^  u  Artemkloms,  or  Agatharchides  (iii.  38. 4t{), 
*^  U  Strabo's  chief  authoritv ;  and  the  Hornet  itae 

'  h.niymtes  are  first  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  the 

'.'^.tiin  of  Aelius  Callus  (B.C.  24).     Nowhere 

■■-  'r,  in  hacred  or  profane  j^ecords,  ai*e  the  latter 

'"} >  nwDtooed.  except  by  the  Arabian  histoiians 

-  E^-lres,  who  place  Himyer  very  high  in  their  list, 

'  i  axnbe  importance  to  his  f^imily  from  that  eai-ly 

i>.    W«  have  endeavoured,  in  other  articles,  to 

"v  nasoDs  for  supposing  that  in  this  veiy  name 

H:siyi»r  we  have  the  Red  IMan,  and  the  origin  of 

£  •rl.rx^  Erythraean  Sea,  Phoenicians,  &c.     [See 

'  -Atu  ;  Red  Sea.]     The  apparent  difficulties  of 

'^'  ■=»-  are  reoonciled  by  supposing,  as  M.  Caussin 

'•  i'-rceTal  (Eaaaa,   i.  54-5)  has  done,  that  the 

*.v-lin  and  its  people  received  the  name  of  Sheba 

^'^■*\  Sefa4),  but  that  its  chief  and  sometimes 

■  •-''-«;  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Himyer ;  and 

'  -x'  aa  old  name  was   thus   preserved  until  the 

'.'ii*i«  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Himyer  or 

•  •  T  abbaas  which  M.  Caussin  is  inclined  to  place 

i*  t&«re  »  much  uncertainty  about  this  date) 

•  -t  A  catury  before  our  era,  when  the  two  great 
•'  • « t»iinl>«  of  Himyer  and  Kahlan,  together  with 
•*"«W  tribes,  wifre  united  under  the  former.     In 

•  "*iTt  flf  the  view  tlmt  the  name  of  Sheba  applie<l 
' '  ''^*  Kia^dom  and  its  people  as  a  generic  or  national 
— *.  »« find  in  the  Kanuxa  **  the  name  of  Sebli 

^•yiian  the  tribes  vX  the  Yemen  in  common" 
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{8,v,  Seb&);  and  this  was  written  long  after  the 
later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  flourished  and  fallen. 
And  further,  as  Himyer  meant  the  *'  Red  Man,**  so 
probably  did  SeUL  In  Arabic,  the  verb  Sebk, 
t  — 

LuMf  said  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  joni-ney,  or  of  a 

fever,  means  "  it  altered  '*  a  man,  i.  e.  by  tummg 
him  red ;  the  noun  sefak,  as  well  as  sibd  and 
sebee-ah,  signifies  "wine"  {Tdj  el-Aroos  MS.). 
The  Arabian  wine  was  red  j  for  we  read  *•  kumeyt 
is  a  name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it  blackness 
and  redness  "  {Sihdh  MS.).  It  appears,  then,  that 
in  Sebk  we  veiy  possibly  have  tlie  oldest  name  of 
the  Red  Man,  whence  came  ^otyi^,  Himyer,  and 
Erythrus. 

We  have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Seb4, 

La-wm,  with  Sheba  («nf ).  The  pi.  form  D^N3B? 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  Xafiouos  and  the  Latin 
Sabaei.  Gesenius  compares  the  Heb.  with  EUi. 
I'l'ilAt  "  mAQ*''  The  Hebrew  shin  is,  in  by  Ux 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  sin  in  Arabic  (see 
Gesenius);  and  the  historical,  ethnological,  and 
geographical  circumstances  of  the  case,  ail  require 
the  identification. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned 
genealogically  in  Gen.  x.  28,  recurs,  as  a  kingdom, 
in  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  q  ueen  of  Sheba  to 
king  Solomon,  when  she  heard  of  his  fame  con- 
ceiving the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  prove 
him  with  hard  questions  (1  K.  x.  I);  *'and  she 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  gi-eat  train,  with 
camels  that  bare  spices,  and  very  much  gold,  and 
precious  stones  "  (2).  And,  again,  "  she  gave  the 
king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of 
spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  thei^e 
came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these 
whix^  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon  " 
(10).  She  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Solomon's 
wisdom,  which  she  had  heard  in  her  own  laud ; 
but  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  had  recently  been 
solemnized,  and,  no  doubt,  the  people  of  Arabia 
were  desirous  to  see  this  famous  house.  That  the 
queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of  Seba  the 
Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unquestionable; 
Josephus  and  some  of  the  labbinical  writei-s  *  per- 
versely, as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  latter;  and  the 
Ethiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  church  has  a  convenient 
tradition  to  the  same  effect  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
6,  §5  ;  Ludolf,  Hist.  Aethiop.  ii.  3  ;  Harris'  Abys- 
sima,  ii.  105).  The  Arabs  call  her  Bilkees  (or 
Yelkamah  or  Balkamah ;  Ibn  Khaldoon),  a  queen 
of  the  later  Himyerites,  who,  if  M.  Causidn's 
chronological  adjustments  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Yemen  be  connect,  reigned  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era  (Essai^  i.  75,  &c.)  ;  and  an  edifice  at 
Ma-rib  (Mariaba)  still  bears  her  name,  while 
M.  Fresnel  read  the  name  of  "Almacah"  or 
"  Balmacah,"  in  many  of  the  Himyeritic  inscrip- 
tions. The  Arab  story  of  this  queeh  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  altogether  unhistorical  and 
unworthy  of  credit ;  but  the  attempt  to  make  her 
Solomon's  queen  of  Sheba  probably  arose  (as 
M.  Causain  conjectures)  fi-om  the  latter  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Kur-an  without  anv  name,  and  the 
commentators  adopting  Bilkees  as  the  most  ancient 
queen  of  Sheba  in  the  lists  of  tlie  Yemen.  The 
Kur-iin,  as  usual,  contains  a  very  poor  version  nf 

»  At)en-£zni  (on  Dan.  xi.  6),  however,  rnnarks  that  the 
qneen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  Yemen,  for  she  ppoke  an 
Ishmaelite  (or  rather  a  Sbemltlc)  language. 
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the  Biblical  narrfttive,  diluted  with  nonsense  and 
encombered  with  &bles  (ch.  xxvii.  ver.  24,  &c.). 

The  other  iptmtges  in  the  3ible  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Is.  Ix.  6, 
where  we  read,  **  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come : 
they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense/'  in  conjunction 
witii  Midian,  Ephah,  Kedar,  and  Nebaioth.  Here 
reference  is  made  to  the  commerce  that  took  the 
road  from  Sheba  along  the  western  borders  of 
Arabia  (unless,  as  is  possible,  the  Cushite  or 
Keturahite  Sheba  be  meant) ;  and  again  in  Jer. 
vi.  20,  it  is  written,  "To  what  purpose  cometh 
there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane 
from  a  far  country  ?  "  (but  compare  Ezek.  xxvii.  22, 
23,  and  see  below).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ps.  Ixxii. 
10,  the  Joktanite  Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant ;  for 
the  kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Seba  are  named  together, 
and  in  ver.  15  the  gold  of  Sheba  is  mentioned. 

The  kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities, 
and  probably  snocessive  capitals,  were  Seba,  San'k 
(Uzal),  and  Zafiir  (Sephar).  Seba  was  probably 
the  name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the  country 
and  nation ;  but  the  statemente  of  the  Arabian 
writers  are  conflicting  on  this  point,  and  they  are 
not  made  clearer  by  the  accounts  of  the  classical 
geographers.  Ma-rib  was  another  name  of  the  city, 
or  of  the  fortress  or  royal  palace  in  it : — **  Seba  is  a 
city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib,  three  nights' 
journey  from  San*ib"  (Ez-Zejjiij,  in  the  Tdj-el- 
*Aroo8  MS.).  Again,  '*  Seba  was  the  city  of  Ma- 
rib  {Jliu^arcAt  s,  v.),  or  the  country  in  the  Yemoi, 
of  whidi  the  city  was  Ma-rib  "  {Mar&sid,  in  voc.). 
Near  Seb^  was  the  famous  Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  Lukm^  the 
'Adite,  to  store  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  to  avert  the  descent  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. The  catastrophe  of  tiie  ruptura  of  this  dyke 
is  an  important  point  in  Arab  history,  and  marks 
the  dispersion  in  Uie  2nd  century  of  the  Joktanite 
tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  Sebi,  points  irre- 
sistibly to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as  the 
ancient  centre  of  Joldanite  power.  Although  Uzal 
(which  is  said  to  be  the  existing  Sanli)  has  been 
supposed  to  be  of  earlier  foundation,  and  Zaf&r 
(Sephar)  was  a  royal  residence,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Sebi  was  the  most  important  of  these  chief 
towns  of  the  Yemen.  Its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  dynasties  is  shown  by  their  struggles  to  obtain 
and  hold  it ;  and  it  is  narrated  that  it  passed  several 
times  into  the  hands  alternately  of  the  so-called 
Himyerites  and  the  people  of  Hadramawt  (Hazar- 
maveth).  Eratosthenes,  Artemidoms,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  speak  of  Afariaba ;  Diodorus,  Agaiharchides, 
Steph.  Byzant.,  of  Saba,  Sa/Baf  (Steph.  Byzant). 
Xafias  (Agath.).  Ptol.  (vi.  7,  §30,  42),  and  Plin. 
(vi.  23,  §34)  mention  ^dfiri.  But  the  former  all 
say  that  Marimba  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaei ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  both  names  applied  to 
the  same  pUce,  one  the  city,  the  other  its  palace  or 
fortress  (though  probably  these  writers  were  not 
aware  of  this  &ct) :  unless  indeed  the  form  Sabota 
(with  the  variants  Sabatha,  Sobatale,  &c.)  of  Pliny 
(i\r.  ff,  vi.  28,  §32),  have  reference  to  Shibdm, 
capital  of  Hadramawt,  and  the  name  also  of  an- 
other celebrated  city,  of  which  the  Arabian  writers 
(iforosfti,  s.  V.)  give  curious  accounts.  The  classics 
ai'e  generally  agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  Sabaei  the 
chief  riches,  the  best  territory,  and  the  greatest 
numbers,  of  the  four  principal  peoples  of  the  Arabs 
which  they  name :  the  Sabaei,  Atramitae  ( =  Ha- 
'Iramtiwt,  Katabeni  (  =  Kahtan  =  Joktan),  and  Mi- 
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naei  ffor which  see  Diklah).   See  Bochart(PAa2(y, 
zxvi.),  and  Miiller's  Oeog.  Mm,  p.  186,  s^q. 

The  history  of  the  Sabaeans  luis  been  examined 
bv  M.  Oiussin  de  Perceval  (Easai  sur  Fffui.  dea 
Arabea),  but  much  remains  to  be  adjusted  before 
its  details  can  be  received  as  trustworthy,  the 
earliest  safe  chronological  point  being  about  th« 
commencement  of  our  era.  An  examination  of  the 
existing  remains  of  Sabaean  and  Himyerite  cities 
and  buildings  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  add  more 
facts  to  our  present  knowledge ;  and  a  further  ae« 
quointance  with  the  language,  from  inscriptions, 
aided  as  M.  Fresuel  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect, 
will  probably  give  us  some  safe  grounds  for  placing 
the  Building,  or  Era,  of  the  Dyke.  In  the  art. 
Arabia,  (vol.  i.  966),  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  dyke,  and  the  oonclosions 
which  De  Saey  and  Caussin  have  drawn  from  those 
dates  and  other  indications  respecting  the  date  of  the 
Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  which  forms  then  an  important 
point  in  Arabian  history ;  but  it  most  be  placed  in 
the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  and  the  older  en  of  the 
Building  is  altogether  unfixed,  or  indeed  any  date 
before  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus.  The  andeot 
buildings  are  of  massive  masonry,  and  evidently  of 
Cushite  workmanship,  or  origin.  Later  temples,  and 
palace-temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descrip- 
tions, were  probably  of  less  ma«ive  diaracter ;  but 
Sabaean  art  is  on  almost  unknown  and  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  religion  celebrated  in  those 
temples  was  cosmic ;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscure 
and  too  little  known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  whatero- 
connexion  thero  was  in  religion  between  the  Sabeons 
and  the  Sabians,  there  was  none  in  name  or  in  race. 
Respecting  the  latter,  the  reader  may  consult  Cbwol- 
son's  SacAier,  a  work  that  may  be  recommended 
with  moi«  confidence  than  the  same  author^*  Na- 
bathaean  Agriculture,  [See  Nebaioth.]  Some 
curious  papers  have  also  appeared  in  the  Joomol  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society  of  Leipsic,  by  Dr. 
Osiander. 

II.  Sheba,  son  of  Raomoh  son  of  Cush,  settled 
somewhere  on  Uie  shores  of  the  Persian  GuIC  In 
the  Mcordxid  (s.  v.)  the  writer  has  found  an  identi- 
fication which  appears  to  be  satisfactory — ^tfaat  on 
the  island  of  Aw41  (one  of  the  '*  Bahreyn  Islands  "), 
aro  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called  Seb4.  Viewed 
in  connexion  with  Raamah,  and  the  other  facte 
which  we  know  respecting  Sheba,  traces  of  his 
settlements  ought  to  be  found  on  or  near  the  shore 
of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on  the 
great  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine,  iu  conjunction 
with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan 
son  of  Keturoh,  who  like  Dedan,  appears  to  have 
formed  with  the  Cushite  of  the  some  name,  one 
tribe:  the  Cushites  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  carrying  on  the  desert  trade 
thence  to  Palestine  in  conjunction  with  the  noouKle 
Keturahite  trib«,  whose  pasturages  were  mostly  on 
the  western  frontier.  The  trade  is  mentioned  by 
Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  23,  in  an  unmistakeable  manner; 
and  possibly  by  Isa.  Ix.  6,  and  Jer.  vi.  20,  but  these 
latter,  we  think,  rather  refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba. 
The  predatory  bands  of  the  Keturahites  are  men- 
tioned in  Job  i.  15,  and  vi.  19,  in  a  manner  that 
i-ecalls  the  forays  of  modern  Bedawees.  fComp. 
Arabia,  Dedan,  &c.]  [E.  i>.  P.] 

SHE'BA  (yy^ :  So^un ;  Alex.  2a3ce :  Sc)jee), 

One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh. 
nxx.  2).    It  occurs  between  Beershebaaud  MoIadaL 
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b  the  list  of  the  dties  of  the  south  of  Judah,  oat  of 
W''i  tJnae  of  Simetm  were  selected,  no  Sheba  ap- 
pnn  apart  from  Bcenheba ;  bat  there  •  is  a  Shema 
vt.  'i^  I  wbjdi  stands  next  to  Moladah,  and  which 
b  f.xbtbjr  the  Shefaa  in  question.  This  suggestion 
b  ^fportei  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  LXX. 
T¥  cbvige  from  6  to  m  is  an  easy  ooe  both  in 
^ntttif,  aod  in  writing,  and  in  their  other  letters 
^  vAds  axe  identical.  Some  have  supposed  that 
^  same  Sheba  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  latter 
^ri.t^  (rf'the  preceding  name,  Beersheba, — hj  the 
pxxoo  error  called  Ao«noto<W«i<^<m,— and  this  is 
^K^tA  br  the  fiicts  that  the  number  of  names 
r^ff.  m  xix.  2-6  is,  including  Sheba,  fourteen,  though 
*>  timber  stated  is  thirteen,  and  that  in  the  list 
•^^iwo  of  1  Chron.  (iv.  28)  Sheba  is  entirely 
"Tt^l.  G«senins suggests  thnt  the  words  in  xix.  2 
r:r  U  rarfered  **  Beersheba,  the  town,  with  Sheba, 
tfc'  v^il;"  but  this  seems  forced,  and  is  besides 
t^-iH^trat  vith  the  fact  that  the  list  is  a  list  of 
^■'*"  Tha.  1355  a,  where  other  suggestions 
••^  '".tftl  [G.] 

>HEBAH  (npaty,    «.  e,    Shibeilh :    ZpKos : 

i'-"^  i^ntn).  The  fsmous  well  which  gave  its  name 
•••■f  cifTof  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxri,  33).  Acoord- 
b;  t.j  th's  rersion  of  the  occurrence,  Shebah,  or 
•c  arinrtdy  Shibeah,  was  the  fourth  of  the 
*^«  ft  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people,  and  received 
•*•*  r^3xf^oln  him,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the 

"■^'    "1,  ^y?,  yus/«i6e'fi)  which  had  passed  be- 

tt*»n  liim«<»lf  and  the  Philistine  chieftains  the  day 
''  ■<<•    It  fhoal'l  not  be  overlooked  that  according 

V  V'  nanative  of  an  earlier  chapter  the  well  owed 
*'  'i^-trnoe  sod  its  name  to  Isaac's  father  (xxi.  32). 
.j-f-.  it*  prerioufl  existence   may  be  said  to  be 

V  «>J  10  the  narrative  now  directly  under  conside- 
^  f.  iivi. '23).  The  two  transactions  a»-e  curi- 
'■.  T ''lestical  in  many  of  their  circumstances — the 
;■•  <  M  ttarnes  of  the  Philistine  chieftains,  the  stnfe 
•ft^-pfl  the  bubordinates  on  eithn*  side,  the  cove- 
->'o  tk«  adjoratiooa,  the  city  that  took  its  name 
•«e.  ■>«  well.  They  differ  alone  in  the  fict  that 
-'  ^'f  ti^ure  in  the  one  case  is  Abrahann,  in  the 
't ''  I>Aac.  Some  commentators,  as  Kaliwh  ((7m. 
^'    .  .tfJKiii^  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  large 

•  •  Hi  Bir  ft  Seha,  propose  to  consider  the  two 
^>'*t.<ttsa<di>-tiuct,  and  as  belonging  the  one  to 
■^  f-"  well,  the  other  to  the  other.  Others  see  in 
!i-  'fto  narratives  merely  two  versions  of  the  cir- 

"^^satKs  under  which  this  renowned  well  was 

'  i  'Z.     And  certainly  in   the  analogy  of  the 

:  Agt!  of  other  nations,  and  in  the  very  close 

'  "*>««l€nce  between  the  details  of  the  two  ac- 

'  -'-  -.  there  b  much  to  support  this.    The  various 

>'•-'%  the  meaning   of  tito  name.yst^,  inter- 

'  ■ :  It  as  "  seven  ** — ^as  an  "  oath  "—as  "  abun- 

*-  •   "—M  »*  a  lion  "  fc  —  are  all  so  many  dii-eut 

t'-firt  to  the  remote  date  and  archaic  form  of 

•  ■  '.x  TfDeiaUe  of  names,  and  to  the  fact  that 
^  !J.T«jTes  of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews 

'  '■  '**  the  control  of  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
' '» f^ly  history  of  other  nations.  [G.] 

5^HtBA'M'3lb.t.tf.Seb4m:  ScjSi^uf:  Saban). 
<  <&e  towns  in  the  pastoral  district  on  the  east 

'  ^-'  >  JmioM'sC^iMiest.  m  e;eNmM  and  FW^ote) ;  as 
»-^  wag  npab',  as  In  Es.  avi.  49. 
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of  Jordan — the  '*  land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of 
Gilead  "^lemanded,  and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  only).  It  is 
named  between  Elealeh  and  Nebo,  and  is  probably 
the  same  which  in  a  subsequent  verse  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  on  later  occasions,  appeal^  in  the  altered 
forms  of  SiiiBMAH  and  Sibhah.  The  change  from 
Sebam.  to  Sibmah,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  diH'erence 
between  the  Amorite  or  Moabite  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. [G.] 

SHEBANI'AH  (n^aaK? :  ScxeWo;  Alex.  2a- 

Xaylct  in  Neh.  ix.,  So^oyfa  in  Neh.  x. :  SabaniUj 
SebrUa  in  Neh.  ix.,  Sebenia  in  Neh.  x.). 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  one  of  those 
who  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  Levites  and  sang 
the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  confession,  which  is 
one  of  the  last  efforts  of  Hebrew  psalmody  (Neh. 
ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nebemiah 
(Neh.  X.  10).  In  the  LXX.  of  Neh.  ix.  4  he  is 
made  the  son  of  Sherebiah. 

2.  (Se/Savf  in  Neh.  x.,  2cx<Wa  in.Neh.  xii.  14< 
Stbenia.')  A  priest,  or  priestly  family,  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4,  xii.*14). 
Called  Shechaniah  in  Neh.  xii.  3. 

3.  (ScjBoytcS:  Sabania.)  Another  Levite  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12). 

4.  (^n^Sn^ :    ^ofivla  ;   Alex.   SwjSeWa  :    Se- 

benias.)  One  of  the  priests  appointed  by  £)avid  to 
blow  with  the  ti'umpets  before  the  ark  of  God 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BHEB'ABIM  (OniB'n,  with  the  def.  article : 

trwiTpv^cof'.  Sabarim).  A  place  named  in  Josh, 
vii.  5  only,  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  flight  from  Ai. 
The  root  of  the  word  has  the  force  of  "  dividing  " 
or  "  bi^eaking,'*  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that 
the  name  was  attached  to  a  spot  wheie  there  were 
fissures  or  rents  in  the  soil,  giadually  deepening  till 
they  ended  in  a  sheer  descent  or  precipice  to  the 
ravine  by  which  the  Israelites  had  come  from  Gilgal 
— **  the  going  down*'  (Tl^OJI ;  see  vei-se  5  and 

the  margin  of  the  A.  V.).  The  ground  arotmd 
the  site  of  Ai,  on  any  hypothesis  cf  its  locality,  was 
very  much  of  this  character.  No  trace  of  the  name 
has,  however,  been  yet  remarked. 

Keil  (Jostia/Rd  loc.)  interprets  Shebarim  by 
"  stone  quarries  ;**  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  other  commentatoi-s  or  by  lexico- 
graphers. The  ancient  ititerpreteiv  usually  discard 
it  as  a  proper  name,  and  render  it  "  till  they  wero 
broken  up,"  &c.  ( G.] 

BHEB'EB  (-)3(^ :  Xafi^p ;  Alex.  SejS^p :  Saber). 

Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  48;. 

SHEBNA(K31^:  :Zofxyds:  Sobnas).  A  person 

of  high  position  in  Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at 
one  time  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  palace  (Is.  xxii. 
15),  but  subsequently  the  subordinate  office  of 
secretary  (Is.  xxi^vi.  3 ;  2  K.  xix.  2).  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  ed'ected  by  Isaiah's  inter- 
position ;  for  Shebna  had  incurred  the  prophet's 
extreme  displea-<ure,  partly  on  account  of  his  pride 
fis.  xxii.  16),  his  luxury  (ver.  18),  and  his  tyranny 
(as  implied  in  the  title  of  **  £uher  **  bestowed  on 
his  successor,  ver.  21),  and  partly  (as  appears  from 
his  successor  being  termed  a  *'  servant  of  Jehovah," 
ver.  20)  on  account  of  his  belonging  to  the  political 
party  which  was  opposed  to  the  theocracv,  and  in 
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favonr  of  the  Egyptian  alliance.  From  the  omission 
of  the  usual  notice  of  his  fathei''^  name,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  a  nomts  homo,   [W.  L.  B.] 

SHEBIJELC^KnES^':  2ou/3«M:  Subuel,  Su- 

• 

idel),  1.  A  descendant  of  Gershom  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
xxri.  24),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  God;  called  also  Shubael  (1  Chr.  zziv. 
20),  The  Targum  of  1  Chr.  xxvi.  24  has  a  strange 
piece  of  confusion :  **  And  Shebuel,  tliat  is,  Jona- 
tlian  the  son  of  Gerahom  the  son  of  Moses,  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that 
he  was  skilful  in  money  matters  he  appointed  him 
chief  over  the  treasures."  He  is  the  last  descendant 
of  Moses  of  whom  there  is  any  trace. 

2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  min- 
strel (1  Chr.  XXV.  4)  ;  called  also  Shubael  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  20),  which  was  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate.  Ue  was  chief  of  the  thirteenth  band  of 
twelve  in  the  Temple  choir. 

SHECANI'AH  On^3DB^ :   ^^x^yias :  Soche- 

nia),  1.  The  tenth  in  oixier  of  the  priests  who 
were  /ippointed  by  lot  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  11). 

2.  {X^xovias :  Sechenias.)  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  one  of  those  appointed  in  the  cities  of 
the  pnests  to  distribute  to  their  brethren  their 
daily  portion  for  their  service  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

SHECHANrAH  (n*3DB? :  Xtx^ytas:  Seche- 

niaa),  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  of  the  line 
royal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  21,  22). 

2.  (Saxflu'^o'.)  Some  descendants  of  Shechani<ih 
appear  to  have  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viil.  3). 
He  is  called  Scchenias  in  1  Esd.  viii.  29. 

3.  (Scxc^Af*)  I'lie  BOQS  of  Shechaniah  were 
another  family  who  returned  with  Ezra,  thiwe  hun- 
dred stiDug,  with  the  son  of  Jahaziel  at  their  head 
(Eir.  viii.  5).  In  this  verse  some  name  appears  to 
have  been  omitted.  The  LXX.  has  "  of  the  sons 
of  Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Aziel,"  and  in  this 
it  is  followed  by  1  Esd.  viii.  .32,  *^  of  the  sons  of 
Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Jezelus."  Perhaps  the 
reading  should  be :  *'  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Shecha- 
niah, the  son  of  JahaziM." 

4.  The  son  of  Jchiel  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  who 
proposed  to  Ezra  to  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  mar- 
riages which  had  been  contracted  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  2). 

5.  The  father  of  Shemaiah  the  keeper  of  the 
east  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  29). 

6.  The  son  of  Ai-ah,  and  father-in-law  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

7.  (2ex*''^«  ■  Sebenias.)  The  head  of  a  priestly 
fiunily  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Seh.  xii.  3). 
He  is  also  called  Siiebaniah,  and  Shecaniaii, 
and  was  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  in  the  reign 
of  David. 

SHECH'EM  (DD  .,  "shoulder,**  "ridge,"  like 

dorsum  in  Latin :  2vx(/a  in  mosit  passages,  but  also 
^  :^Uifia  in  1  K.  xii.  25,  and  -fit  sfictfia,  as  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  32,  the  form  used  by  Josephus  and  Etise- 
bius,  with  still  other  variations :  Sichem).  Tliere 
may  be  some  doubt  respecting  the  oii^'m  of  the 
name.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
place  was  so  called  from  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor, 

'^  FYom  the  foci  of  the  moantainii  on  either  side  of  the 
town  can  be  discerned  on  the  one  hand  the  range  beyond 
Jordan  Yalley,  and  on  the  other  the  blue  waters  of  the 
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head  of  their  tiibe  in  the  time  of  Jacob  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18,  sq.),  or  whether  he  received  his  name 
from  the  city.  The  import  of  the  name  favours, 
certainly,  the  latter  supposition,  since  the  position 
of  the  place  on  tlie  "  saddle  "  or  "  shoulder*'  of  tii.* 
heights  which  divide  the  waters  there  that  flow  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  and  the  Joidan  od 
the  *east,  would  naturally  originate  such  a  name : 
and  the  name,  having  been  thus  introduced,  would 
be  likely  to  appear  again  and  again  in  the  family  ot 
the  hereditary  rulei-s  of  the  ctiy  or  region.  Th* 
name,  too,  if  first  given  to  the  city  in  the  time  or' 
Hamor,  would  have  been  taken,  according  to  histo- 
rical analogy,  from  the  father  rather  thui  the  son. 
Some  interpret  Gen.  xxiii.  18,  19  as  showing  that 
Shechem  in  that  passage  may  have  been  called  ai<o 
Shalem.  But  this  opinion  has  no  sUf^rt  except 
from  that  passage;  and  the  meaning  even  thoe 
more  naturally  is,  that  Jacob  came  in  mtfety  to 

Shechem  (D /^,  as  an  adjective,  8cfe ;  comp.  Gee. 

xviii.  21);  or  (as  recognised  in  the  Eng.  Bikle^ 
that  Shalem  belonged  to  Shechem  as  a  dependent 
tributary  village.  [Shalem.]  The  name  is  also 
given  in  the  Auth.  Version  in  the  form  of  Sichem. 
and  SrcHEM,  to  which,  as  well  as  Stchab,  the 
reader  is  refeired. 

The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  ^lecim  indi- 
cates, at  the  outset,  that  the  place  was  situated  oo 
some  mountain  or  hill-side ;  and  that  pi'esumpiion 
agrees  with  Josh.  xx.  7,  which  places  it  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (see,  also,  1  K.  xii.  2b\  and  with  Judg. 
ix.  9,  which  represents  it  as  tmder  the  summit  ot' 
Gerizim,  which  belonged  to  the  Ephraim  I'auc'^ 
The  other  Biblical  intimations  in  regard  to  ib 
situation  are  only  indirect.  They  ai«  worth 
noticing,  though  no  great  stress  be  laid  on  them. 
Thus  for  example,  Shechem  must  have  been  not 
far  from  Shiloh,  since  Shiloh  is.  said  CJudg.  xxi.  1} 
to  be  a  little  to  the  east  of  "  the  highway  **  which 
led  from  Bethel  to  Shechem.  Again,  if  Sh4ikm 
in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  be  a  proper  name,  as  our  vera'on 
assumes,  and  identical  with  the  present  SaHm  on 
the  letl  of  the  plain  of  the  Muk^oia,  tbei)  Shechem, 
which  is  said  to  be  east  of  Shalinit  must  have  htfii 
among  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Furtht-r, 
Shechem,  as  we  leani  from  Joseph's  history  iGen. 
xxxvii.  12,  &c.),  must  have  been  near  Dothan ;  and, 
assuming  Dothan  to  be  the  place  of  that  name  s 
few  miles  north-e»d  of  NdOuius,  Shechem  ma»t 
have  been  among  the  same  mountains,  not  far  di»- 
tant.  So,  too,  as  the  Sychar  in  John  iv.  5  wa^ 
probably  the  ancient  Shechem,  that  town  must 
have  been  near  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which  the  Sa- 
maritan woman  pointed  or  glanced  as  slie  stoo^i  by 
the  well  at  its  foot. 

But  the  historical'and  tiaditional  data  which 
exist  outside  of  the  Bible  are  abundant  and  deci$iv«. 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §44)  describes  Shechem  ^ 
between  Gerizim  and  Ebal :  r^t  tiKlpuov  wiktmi 
/iCTO^ir  SvoTv  hpotVf  Tapi^aiav  ix^v  rov  ix  8c{i«' 
Kftfi4yoUf  rod  ^  ix  Kcuvp  TiBdKov  irpoa-ayoptvo' 
ixivov.  The  present  Kahulva  is  a  corrupti<'n 
merely  of  Nenpolis;  and  Neapolis  succeeded  ti;<* 
more  ancient  Shechem.  All  the  early  writers  who 
touch  on  the  topography  of  Palestine,  testify  to 
this  identity  of  ihe  two.  Josephus  usually  n^t;U!)s 
the  old  name,  but  has  Neapolis  in  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1. 

Mediterrnneon.  The  latter  appean  in  the  illostrsuon  to 
this  arUcIe. 


-r-™™  siv<{^rfr.  /ToCT.  iii.  1055};  ir  li, 
ii.  toSt"  IWiv,  ir  Tg  rerl  N«(l«oXii.  Jero 
:"  :-.  \he  Epit.  Failae :  "  Tinnsiint  Kichsn,  qi 
■--  SnyoVa  iippflJalnr."  The  city  rewired 
•  Eoaw  ;K(iiiniAii  =  iV'd£iiAtf)  Trota  Vspul: 
i  -v  tBiat  (t  J1  rrtaot  (lixkhft,  Bocir.  lf«nm. 
■  t>  callHl  KLtTis  Nspol».  it  had  b«n  li 
''- .  iD  .ill  prababilitf,  during  the  Jewish  wi 
:  ;a-  nrai-tirew  had  beeii  w  complete  Ih^it,  ci 

T  t.,  wiut  is  genersllj  true  in  suiii  ioslanc 
'  '  !'ib<titutiaa  of  a  lomga  name  for  the  oal 
•-  ^i  t^r^nai  appellation  of  Shechem  ne' 
.vn-.:    ill    CUTTOK7  among    the  people  of  ' 

"Tj.     lu  stuMion  iKrauot^  for  another  na 

:  .t  bnre  aoMng   the  natives,  while  it  t 

iL   chieiiT  as    Xeapolij   to  foreignera.      It 


I  four  stages  of  the 

■  al  this  pUice.  BrinE 
•■■  1  "llBTBUghEuT!"  (  =  ((^'ia?p)  on  thii  im- 
-"-:■  route,  it  wis  oJlrf^  also  tta^apeA  or 
lisi^M.  M  Jowphns  sUtes  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §lj. 
"  -L-j  ^hert  thil  Ve«pasi.in  m-trchcd  iVom  Am- 
^'^-  Sid  T^t  XofiapeiTfSoi  koI  ropA  T^r  NcJ- 
I".'.'  's^oiv^nii-.  MufiopSft  Si  (ir&  tvv  /iri- 
i.ewi.  Pliny  fir.  N.  y.  13)  writes  the  same 
-  •  "  HunoitiBu"  Othei-s  would  restrict  the 
■"  :-  -Bwwhit,  and  iinderstind  it  rather  ot*  the 
'  'r^  "  '.<  ■*  p>rgt"  through  the  mountains  where 
"'  ^*n  >■  Btuated   (itittei-'-  Erdhrndt,  Pat. 


represenLitite.  It  could  easily  have  eiteuded 
further  up  the  side  of  Gerizim,  and  eastward  nearer 
to  the  opening  into  the  vallej  from  the  plajit. 
But  anv  ereat  change  iu  this  respect,  certaiolv  the 
idea  of  an  altogether  diSerent  posiliun,  the  natuml 
conditions  of  die  localilj  render  doubtful.  That 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  in  the  iige  of  Christ, 
appronched  neai-er  than  at  pre»nt  t«  the  entrance 
into  the  vallcT  between  Gerixim  and  Kbal,  may 
be  infened  from  the  implied  ridnit]-  of  Jacobi 
well  to  .Sjchar,  in  John's  namitive  (iv.  I,  •<(.). 
The  iDipnssion  made  Ihei-e  on  the  leader  is,  that 
the  people  could  he  rendilj-  seen  as  they  came  foith 
.  ._.    .,..   ..  ..._..  ..    , .   ^^  ^pIj. 


t   [-111 


a  mile  disb 
The    pres 


rellers  speak  of  ruins  thei-e,  which  tJiey  irgard  as 

Kuithius  that  Sychar  lay  east  of  Neapolis,  may 
be  eiplained  by  the  eircumstance.  thai  the  jnrt 
of  Neapolis  In  Ihnt  qu^uier  had  ialli 


for  the   s 


■  mistaken 
!  KeUnd't 


ouftand  Samaritnus  (InhatHtints  of  Sliechem 

in  (^./.iii.  T,£32).    The  popniation,  Ihm- 
■uat  have  been  much  greater  than  Sab\diit 
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The  sitoation  of  the  town  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty.  **  The  land  of  Syria/*  said  Mohammed, 
"  is  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  the  part 
of  Syria  which  He  loveth  most  is  the  district  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  place  which  He  loveth  most  in 
the  district  of  Jerusalem  is  the  mountain  of 
K&blus"  {Fandgr.  des  Orients,  ii.  139).  Its  ap- 
pearance has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  tra* 
vellers  who  have  any  sensibility  to  the  charms  of 
nature.  It  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley,  protected  by 
Geiizim  on  the  south,  and  Ebal  on  the  north.  The 
feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they  rise  from  the 
town,  are  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards  apart. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about  1800  feet  above 
the  levd  of  the  sea,  and  the  top  of  Gerizim  800  feet 
higher  still.  Those  who  have  been  at  Heidelberg 
will  assent  to  0.  von  Kchter's  remark,  that  the 
scenery,  as  viewed  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  beautiful  German  town.  The 
site  of  the  present  city,  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
also  that  of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the 
water-summit;  and  streams  issuing  from  the  nu- 
merous springs  there,  flow  down  the  opposite  slopes 
of  the  valley,  spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in  every 
direction.  Travellers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  lan> 
guage  which  they  employ  to  describe  the  M:ene  that 
bursts  here  so  suddenly  upon  them  on  arriving  in 
spring  or  early  summer  at  this  pRi*adis6  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  somewhat  sterile  aspect  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  becomes  itself  a  foil,  as  it  wei-e,  to  set  off 
the  effect  of  the  verdant  fields  and  orchards  which 
fill  up  the  valley.  "  There  is  nothing  finer  in  all 
Palestine,"  says  Dr.  Garke,  **  than  a  view  o(  Ndbulus 
from  the  heights  around  it.  As  the  traveller  descends 
towards  it  ftom  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriantly 
embosomed  in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant 
bowers,  half  concealed  by  rich  gardens  and  by 
stately  trees  collected  into  groves,  all  around  the 
bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands." 
"The  whole  valley,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "was 
filled  with  g^Hens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  wateied  by  fountains,  which 
bu]-st  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westwards  in 
refi-eshing  sti'eams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like 
a  scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  an  immense  mulberry-tree,  by  the 
side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night.  .  .  .  We  rose 
early,  awakened  by  the  songs  of  nightingales  and 
other  birds,  of  which  the  gaidens  around  ns  were 
full."  "There  is  no  wilderness  here,"  says  Van 
de  Velde  (i.  386),  "  there  are  no  wild  thickets, 
yet  there  is  always  veixiure,  always  shade,  not  of 
the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  caroub-tree,  but  of 
the  olive-gi-ove,  so  soft  in  colour,  so  picturesque  in 
form,  that,  for  iU:  sake,  we  can  willingly  dispense 
with  all  other  wood.  There  is  a  singularity  about 
the  vale  of  Shechem,  and  that  is  the  peculiar 
colouring  which  objects  assume  in  it.  You  know 
that  whereva*  there  is  water  the  air  becomes 
charged  with  watery  particles,  and  that  distant 
objects  beheld  through  that  medium  seem  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  pale  blue  or  gitiy  mist,  such  as 
contributes  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape.    But  it  is  precisely  those  atmospheric  tints 

•  The  rendering  "  plains  of  Horeh  "  iu  the  Autb.  Vers, 
is  fnconect.  TKe  Samaritan  Pentateuch  translates  H/M 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  4  **  bow**  or  "  arch ;"  and  on  the  basis  of 
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that  we  miss  so  much  in  Palestine.     Fienr  tints  are 

« 

to  be  seen  both  in  the  morning  and  the  evesiag, 
and  glittering  violet  or  purple  coloured  hues  wheie 
the  light  falls  next  to  the  long,  deep  shadows ;  bnt 
there  is  an  absence  of  colouring,  and  of  that  charm- 
ing dusky  hue  in  which  objects  assume  sudi  sofllr 
blended  tbiins,  and  in  which  also  the  transition  in 
colour  from  the  foreground  to  the  ferthest  distance 
loses  the  hardne^  of  outline  peculiar  to  the  p(*rfect 
transparency  of  an  eastern  sky.  It  is  otherwi»e  Id 
the  vale  of  Shechem,  at  least  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening.  Here  the  exhalations  remain  hoveriog 
among  the  bi*anche8  and  leaves  of  the  olive-trees, 
and  hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze.  The  valley  is 
far  from  broad,  not  exceeding  in  some  places  a  Un 
hundred  feet.  This  you  find  gmerally  enclosed  on 
all  sides ;  here,  likewise,  the  vapoure  are  condensed. 
And  so  you  advance  under  the  shade  of  the  foliage, 
along  the  living  waters,  and  charmed  by  the  melody 
ofa  host  of  singing  birds — for  they,  too,  know  wheie 
to  find  their  best  quartei-s — while  the  perspectire 
fades  away  and  is  loeit  in  the  damp,  vapoury  atmo- 
sphere." Apart  entirely  from  the  historic  interest  of 
the  place,  such  ai'e  the  natural  attiTtctions  of  this 
favourite  resort  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  sudi  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  indescribal)le  air  of 
tranquillity  and  repose  which  hangs  over  the  scene, 
that  the  traveller,  anxious  as  he  may  be  to  hasten 
forwaixl  in  his  journey,  feels  that  he  would  gladir 
linger,  and  could  pass  here  days  and  weeks  without 
impatience. 

The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  BiUe  are 
numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  vas 
in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migra- 
tion to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his  tent  sod 
built  an  altar  under  the  *  Oak  (or  Terebinth)  of 
Moreh  at  Shechem.  '^The  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  land ;"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not 
tlie  city,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  aborigin&l 
I'aoe  (see  Gen.  xii.  6).     Some  have  inferred  from 

the  expression, "  place  of  Shechem,"  (DD(^  DIPP)* 

•     •  • 

that  it  was  not  inhabited  as  a  city  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  But  we  have  the  same  expression  used 
of  cities  or  towns  in  other  instances  (Gen.  xviii.  24, 
xix.  12,  xxix.  22);  and  it  ;nay  have  been  inter- 
changed here,  without  any  difference  of  meaning, 
with  the  phrase,  **  city  of  Shechem,'*  which  occurs 
in  xxxiii.  18.  A  position  affording  such  natural  ad- 
vantages would  hardly  fail  to  be  occupied,  as  soon 
as  any  population  existed  in  the  country.  The 
nan'ative  shows  incoutestably  that  at  the  time  of 
JacoVs  anival  here,  after  his  sojourn  in  Meso- 
potamia (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.),  Shechem  was  a 
Hivite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  the  fatlier  of 
Shechem,  was  the  head-man.  It  was  at  this  tim' 
that  the  patriarch  purchased  from  that  chief\iun 
"  the  parcel  of  the  field,"  which  he  subsequently 
bequeathed,  as  a  special  |>atrimony,  to  his  Ktn 
Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  22  ;  Josh,  xxiv,  32  ;  John  iv.  5]. 
The  field  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of  the 
MukhruXf  and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  accotiDt 
of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to 
be  dependent  on  his  neighbours  for  a  supplv  <^ 
water.  The  defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  dan?htcr. 
and  the  capture  of  Shechem  and  massacre  of  all 

that  error  the  Samaritans  at  N&huUu  show  a  stractare 
of  that  sort  under  an  acclivity  of  Gertdm,  which  they 
$a.j  was  the  q|>ot  where  Jacob  bozfed  the  Hesopotamian 
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the  naie  inbabitaots  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  ara 
tv(cta  that  belong  to  thia  period  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1  sq.). 
M  this  bloody  act,  whidi  Jacob  so  entirely  con- 
imixA  (Gen.  xxxit.  30^  and  reprobated  with  his 
dji&g  breath  (Gen.  zliz.  6-7),  is  ascribed  to  two 
j«;.'90iK,  some  QTge  that  as  ertdence  of  the  very 
s»:;:D(dcaDt  chancter  of  the  town  at  the  time  of 
tbt  t.-amactioo.  But  the  >  ar^rument  is  by  no 
D'afs  deddre.  Thoae  sons  of  Jacob  wei-^  already 
"i  titc  heiii  of  households  of  their  own,  and  may 
hji  had  the  support,  in  that  achievement,  of  their 
Esineruus  slaves  and  retainers.  We  speak,  in  like 
T-aatT,  of  a  commander  as  taking  this  or  that 
^:T,  when  we  mean  that  it  was  done  under  his 
•tad'rsliip.  The  oak  under  which  Abraham  had 
v«.v<:pped,  survived  to  Jacob's  time;  and  the 
A'^er,  as  he  was  about  to  remove  to  Bethel,  col- 
.i-tA  the  images  and  amulets  which  some  of  his 
^TjiFLiti  brought  with  them  from  Padan-aram, 
■  i  ^<orkd  them  **  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
yjidsta  "  (Gen.  xxxv.   1-4).      The  "  oak  of  the 

E  aonent*  (if  we  adopt  that  rendering  of  jftftjl 

•Vp  in  Jodg.  ix.  6),  where  the  Shechemites  made 

.s  -inti^h  king,  marked,  perhaps,  the  veneration 
^■■iii  which  the  Hebrews  looked  bock  to  these 
*'-i:.»ii  footsteps  (the  mcwtabuia  gerUis)  of  the 
p-tnarcfas  in  the  Holy  Land.'  Daring  Jacob's 
t.  rem  at  Hebron,  his  sons,  in  the  course  of  their 
feiMral  wandering^  drove  their  flocks  to  Shechem, 
kid  s£  Dothan,  in  that  neighbourhood,  Joseph,  who 
Ui  been  sent  to  look  after  their  welfare,  was  seized 
a»  «old  to  the  Ifthmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  12,  28). 
1^  tc«  dtatributioii  of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by 
!^e  Hebrews,  Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim 
-'^^  IX.  7),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levitee,  and 
^^eacva  dty  of  refuge  (Jo^th.  xxi.  20,  21).  It 
^.uir«d  Mw  importance  as  the  scene  of  the  i^e- 
■^««-i  promolgatioo  of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings 
^v  beard  from  Gerizim  and  its  cui-ses  from  Ebal, 
Li  ^  people  bowed  their  heads  and  acknowledged 
^■£.<nh  as  their  king  and  ruler  (Deut.  xrvii.  11 ; 
^^  Josh.  ix.  33-35;.  It  was  here  Joshua  as- 
f^M  the  people,  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
>  r^-QJ  to  them  his  last  counsels  (Josh,  xxiv. 
]'  -0,.  Alter  the  death  of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  his 
•*tvii  son,  induced  the  Shechemites  to  revolt 
*^  z  the  Helvew  commonwealth  and  elect  him  as 
*-t  Jjdg.  ix.).  It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of 
-.(jpctiOQ  ud  treaeon  that  Jotham  delivei-ed  his 
)4.4te  <^  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem  fi'om 
tk  ti-p  of  Gerizim,  as  recorded  at  length  in  Judg. 
';■  --  v\.  The  pictaresque  traits  of  the  allegory,  as 
'-^  i-  Pauley  soggesto  (S.  4r  P.  236 ;  Jewish  Church, 
^'  .  are  strikingly  appropriate  to  the  diversified 
-^  of  the  region.  In  revenge  for  hie  expulsion, 
-' ''  &  rrigtt  of  three  years,  Abimelech  dest^-oyed  the 
'^•'.  ^  as  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would 
'"<.'B  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  ix. 
•**-*'>.  It  was  sooa  restored,  however,  for  we 
•*>  t&ki  in  IK.  xii.  that  all  Israel  assembled  at 
'"x.iffii,  and  Rehoboam,  Solomon's  successor,  went 
"i-.'itT  to  be  inaugu  rated  as  king.  Its  central 
^"ti«  Bade  it  coBvenient  for  such  assemblies; 
*«  brtary  was  fraaght  with  recollections  which 
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Oe  Anth.  Tera.,  which  renders  "  the  plain 
^  ^  pike,"  to  certainly  wrong.  It  will  not  answer  to 
"^  A  Utt  explanaOon  taggeated  In  the  text  of  the 
*^^xi*-.  The  Hebrew  exprcflsion  may  refer  to  "the  stone" 
*-^  ioQimik  erected  a.t  Shechem  as  a  witness  of  the 


would  give  the  sanctions  of  ivligion  as  well  as  bf 
patiiotism  to  the  vows  of  sovereign  and  people. 
The  new  king's  obstinacy  made  him  insensible  to 
such  influences.  Here,  at  this  same  place,  the  ten 
tribes  i%nounced  the  house  of  David,  and  transfeiTed 
their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  16),  under 
whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to  the  epoch  of  the 
exile.  The  people  of  Shechem  doubtless  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and  were,  most  of 
them  at  least,  canned  into  captivity  (2  K.  xvii. 
5,  6,  xviii.  9  sq.).  But  Shalmane^er,  the  con- 
queror, sent  colonies  from  Babylonia  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  exiles  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  It  would  seem 
that  there  was  another  influx  of  stituigers,  at  a 
later  period,  under  Esar-haddon  (Ezr.  iv.  2).  The 
<*  certain  men  from  Shechem,"  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xii.  5,  who  were  slain  on  their  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, were  possibly  Cuthitos,  i.  e.  Babylonian 
immigrants  who  had  become  proselytvs  or  wo^- 
shippers  of  Jehovah  (see  Hitzig,  Der  Proph.  Jer, 
p.  331).  These  Babylonian  settlers  in  Uie  land, 
inteimixed  no  doubt  to  some  extent  with  the  old 
inhabitants,  were  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  at 
length  a  rival  temple  on  Geiizim  (b.c.  300),  and 
between  whom  and  the  Jews  a  bitter  hostility  existed 
for  so  many  ages  (Jos.  Ant,  xii.  1,  §1,  xiii.  3,  §4). 
The  Son  of  Sirach  (1.  26)  says,  that  "  a  foolish 
people,"  i.e,  the  Samaritans,  *Mwelt  at  Shechem" 
\ra  %Kitia),  From  its  Wcinity  to  their  place  of 
woi'ship,  it  became  the  principiil  city  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, a  rank  whidi  it  maintained  at  least  till 
the  destruction  of  their  temple,  about  B.C.  129, 
a  period  of  nearly  two  huudi-ed  years  (Joe.  Ani. 
xiu.  9,  §1 ;  B,  J,  i.  2,  6).  It  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  this  sketch  further.  Fram  the  time 
of  the  origin  of  the  Samaritans,  tlie  history  of 
ShecJiem  blends  itself  with  that  of  this  people 
and  of  their  sacred  mount,  Gerizim ;  and  tiie 
reader  will  find  the  proper  information  on  thii 
part  of  the  subject  under  those  heads  (see  Herzog, 
Meal'Enoyk,  xiii.  362.)  [Samaria,  Samaritan 
Pent.] 

As  intimated  already,  Shechem  reappears  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  the  Sychar  of  John  iv.  5, 
near  which  the  Saviour  conversed  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  Jacob's  Well.  Svxap*  as  the  place  is 
termed  there  (2<x^P  i°  ^^' ^'^^  '*  incorrect),  found 
only  in  that  passage,  was,  no  doubt,  current  among 
the  Jews  in  the  age  of  (Christ,  and  was  either  a  term 

of  reproach  (IfJ^,  "  a  lie  ")  with  reference  to  the 

Samaritan  faith  and  worship,  or,  possibly,  a  pro- 
vincial mispronunciation  of  tiiat  period  (see  Liicke's 
Comm.  66.  Johan,  i.  577).  The  Saviour,  with  His 
disciples,  remained  two  days  at  Sychar  on  His 
journey  from  Judaea  to  Galilee.  He  preached  the 
Word  there,  and  many  of  the  people  believed  on 
Him  (John  iv.  39,  40).  In  Acts  vii.  16,  Stephen 
reminds  his  hearen  that  certain  of  the  patiiarchs 
(meaning  Joseph,  as  we  see  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  and 
following,  perhaps,  some  tradition  as  to  Jacob's 
other  sons)  were  buried  at  Sychem.  Jerome,  who 
lived  so  long  hardly  more  tiian  a  day's  journey 
from  Shechem,  says  that  the  tombs  of  the  twelve 


covenant  between  God  and  His  people  (Josh.  xxiv.  26) ; 
or  may  mean  **  the  oak  of  the  garrison,"  i.  e.  the  one 
where  a  military  post  was  estabUshed.  (See  Oesen. 
Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.)    [Pxixab,  Plain  of  thb,  p.  877  a.] 
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patriarchs  were  to  be  seen*  there  in  his  day.     The 
anonymous'  dty  in    Acts  viii.   5,  where   Philip 
preached  with  such  effect,  may  have  been  Sychem, 
though  many  would  refer  that  narrative  to  SJamaria, 
the  capital  of  the  province.      It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  Justin  Martyi*,  who  follows  so  soon 
after  the  age  of  the  Apo«tles,  was  bom  at  Shechem. 
It  only  i-emains  to  add  a  few  woixils  relating 
more    especially  to  Ndbuha,   the  heir,   under  a 
different  name,  of  the   site   and  honours  of  the 
ancient  Shechem.     It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to 
avail  oarseives  here  of  some  recent  observations  of 
Dr.  Rosen,  in  the  Zeitsc/ir.  der  D.  M,  Oeaellschaft 
for  1860   (pp.  622-639).      He  has    inserted  in 
that  journal  a  careful  plan  of  Ndbulua  and  the 
environs,    with  various    accompanying    remarks. 
The  population  consists  of  about  five  thousand, 
among  whom  are  five  hundred  Greek  Christians,  one 
hundred   and  fifty  Samaritans,  and  a  few  Jews. 
The  enmity  between  the  Samaiitans  and  Jews  is  as 
inveterate  still,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
The  Mohammedans,  of  course,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  population.    The  main  street  follows  the  line 
of  the  valley  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  a  well- 
stocked  baaar.     Most  of  the  other  streets  cross 
this :  here  are  the  smaller  shops  and  the  workstands 
of  the  artisans.     Most  of  the  sti'eets  are  narrow  and 
dark,  as  the  houses  hang  over  them  on  arches,  very 
much  as  in  the  densest  parts  of  Cairo.     The  houses 
ai'e  of  stone,  and  of  the  most  ordinary  style,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  wealthy  sheikhs  of 
Samaria  who  live  here.     There  are  no  public  build- 
ings of  any  note.  The  Kentseh  or  synagogue  of  the 
Samaritans  is  a  small  edifice,  in  the  interior  of 
which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  unless  it  be  an 
alcove,  sci'eened  by  a  curtain,  in  which  their  sacred 
writings  are  kept.     The  structure  may  be  three 
or  four  centuries  old.     A  description  and  sketch 
plan  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On  the 
modem  Samaritans  in  Vacation  TouristM  for  1861. 
Ndbulns  has  five  mosks,  two  of  which,  according  to 
a  tradition  in  which  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and 
Samaritans  agree,  were  originally  churches.    One  of 
them,  it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ; 
its  eastern  portal,  still  well  preserved,  shows  the 
European  taste  of  its  founders.     The  domes  of  the 
houses  and  the  minarets,  as  they  show  themselves 
above  the  sea  of  luxuriant  ve^tation  which  sur- 
rounds them,  present  a  striking  view  to  the  traveller 
approaching  from  the  east  or  the  west. 

Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  inhabitants  boast  of  the 
existence  of  not  less  than  eighty  springs  of  water 
within  and  around  the  city.  He  gives  the  names  of 
twenty-seven  of  the  principal  of  them.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  them  is  *Ain  el-Kenm, 
which  rises  in  the  town  undei*  a  vaulted  dome,  to 
which  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  down,  fi-om  which 
the  abundant  water  is  conveyed  by  canals  to  two  of 
the  mosks  and  many  of  the  private  houses,  and 
afler  that  serves  to  water  the  gardens  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  The  various  streams  derived  from 
this  and  other  fountains,  after  being  distributed 
thus  among  the  gardens,  fall  at  length  into  a  single 
channel  and  turn  a  mill,  kept  going  summer  and 
winter.     Of  the  fountains  out  of  the  city^  three 

•  Probably  at  the  BtjiL  d  AmiUl,  a  wdjf  at  tbe  foot  of 
Oeriztm,  east  of  the  dty,  which  is  still  believed  to  oontoln 
tbe  remains  of  forty  eminent  Jewisb  saints  (Rosen,  as 
above).  Dr.  Stanley  appears  to  bave  been  the  first  to 
notice  tbe  possible  oomiexion  between  tbe  name  AmM, 
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only  belong  to  the  eastern  water*shed.  Oae  ot 
them,  *Ain  Baldta,  dose  to  the  hamlet  of  that 
name,  rises  in  a  partly  subten-anean  chamber  sup- 
ported by  three  pillars,  haitily  a  stone's  throw  fi-oro 
Jacob's  Well,  and  is  so  iai^,  that  Dr.  Rosen  ob> 
served  small  fish  in  it.  Anotho',  *Ain  'AsAar^ 
issues  from  an  arched  passage  which  leads  into 
the  base  of  Efaol,  and  flows  thence  into  a  tank  en- 
closed by  hewn  stone,  the  workmanship  of  which. 
as  well  as  the  archway,  indicates  an  ancient  origin. 
The  thii-d,  *Ain  Defna^  which  oomes  from  tbe  same 
mountain,  i-eminds  us,  by  its  name  (Aci^yiy),  of  the 
time  whra  Shechem  was  called  Nei^lis.  Some  or' 
the  gardens  ai*e  watered  from  the  tbuntaina,  while 
others  have  a  soil  so  moist  as  not  to  need  such 
irrigation.  The  olive,  as  in  the  days  when  Jotham 
delivered  his  fiimous  parable,  is  still  the  priDcipol 
tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  mulberries,  grapes, 
oranges,  apricots,  pomegranates,  ai^e  abundant.  The 
valley  of  Uie  Nile  itself  liardly  surpasses  ydbulta  in 
the  production  of  vegetables  of  evei-y  soil. 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  between 
Jaffa  and  Beirut  on  the  one  side,  and  the  trans* 
Jordanic  districts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  also  of ' 
a  province  so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  Ndbulvs 
becomes,  necessarily,  tlie  setit  of  an  active  com- 
merce, and  of  a  comparative  luxury  to  be  found  in 
very  few  of  the  inland  Oriental  cities.  It  produces, 
in  its  own  manufactories,  many  of  the  ooan«r 
woollen  fabncB,  delicate  silk  goods,  cloth  of  camd's 
hair,  and  espedally  soap,  of  which  last  oomroodity 
large  quantities,  aft«r  supplying  the  immediate 
countiy,  are  sent  to  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the 
East.  The  ashes  and  other  sediments  thrown  out 
of  the  dty,  as  the  result  of  the  soap  manufacture, 
have  grown  to  the  sise  of  hills,  and  give  to  tbe 
environs  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspect. 

Rosen,  during  his  stay  at  NdfnUvs,  examined 
anew  the  Samaritan  inscriptions  found  there,  sup- 
posed  to  be  among  the  oldest  written  monuments  in 
Palestine.  He  has  furnished,  as  Professor  Rodiger 
admits,  the  best  copy  of  them  that  has  been  taken 
(see  a  fac-siroile  in  Zeifschrift,  as  above,  p.  621). 
The  inscriptions  on  stoue-tablets,  distinguished  in 
his  account  as  No.  I  and  No.  2,  belonged  originally  to 
a  Samaritan  synagogue  which  stood  just  out  of  the 
city,  near  the  Samaritan  quarter,  of  which  syna- 
gogue a  few  remains  only  are  now  left.  They  are 
thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  age  of  Jostinian, 
who  (a.d.  529)  destroyed  so  many  of  tbe  Samaritan 
places  of  worehip.  Some,  with  less  reaaoD,  think 
they  may  have  been  saved  fix>m  the  temple  on 
Gerizim,  having  been  transfeired  afterwards  to  a 
later  synagogue.  One  of  the  tablets  is  now  inserted 
in  the  wall  of  a  minaret ;  the  other  was  discovered 
not  long  ago  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  not  far  from  it. 
The  inscriptions  consist  of  brief  extracts  from  tbe 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  probably  valuable  as  polaco* 
graphic  documents. 

Similar  slabs  are  to  be  found  built  into  the  walls 
of  several  of  the  sanctuaries  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  Ndbulm ;  as  at  the  tombs  of  Eleazar,  Phindias, 
and  Ithamar  at  Awertah. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  two  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


"pillar,"  attocbed  to  tbis  Mtfy,  as  well  as  to  one  on  tbe 
west  end  of  Ebal.  and  tbe  old  Hebrew  locality  the  "  oak 
of  the  Pillar." 

'  The  Antb.  Vers,  tnoocurately  adds  tbe  artide.    It  U 
simply  **  a  dty  of  Samaria." 
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Xi^-alvs  vhich  bear  the  names  of  the  Well  of  Jacob 

-.ad  ihe  Tomb  of  Joseph.     Of  these  the  foimer 

'  tJ»  more  remarkable.     It  lies  about  a  mile  and 

1  half  esi5t  of  the  dty,  clotse  to  the  lower  roa<l, 

jsd  jsst  berood  the  wretched  hamlet  of  BcUdta. 

AiCi»f  the  Mohammedans  and  Samaritans  it   is 

c'vnsBir  ei'  Yak^b,  or  *Ain- Fakulj  ;  the  Chris- 

:  ^  sMDctimes  call  it  Bir  es-Samnrii/eh — "  the 

v4\  of  the  .Samaritan  woman."    **  A  low  spur  pix>- 

j*ct?  from  the  base  of  (lerizim  in  a  noilh  eastern 

iL-<Htica,  between  the  plain  and  the  opening  of  the 

iil^rj.    On  tlw  point  of  this  spur  is  a  little  mound 

'■^-i&piesa  nrins,  with  several  frj^ments  of  granite 

t.'fjffiiis.   Beside  the:»e  is  the  well.    FoiTOerly  there 

Wis  3  square  hole  opening  iuto  a  carefully-built 

riutc^i  chamber,  about  10  feet  square,  in  the  floor 

i'vhiJt.  was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.     Now  a 

jxrticQ  cf  the  Tank  has  fallen  in  and  completely 

'-rrrei-^  up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothiug  can  be  seen 

ibore  but  n  shallow  pit  half  tilled  with  stones  and 

rj^ioh.     The  well  is  deep — 75  fl.f   when   last 

■^nsjjwj — ^and  there  was  probably  a  considei-nble 

M^muUtion  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes 

it  1  stains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  is 

lite  liy.    It  is  entirely  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 

.» It?  tiy  round,  9  fL  in  diameter,  with  the  sides 

i'-xz  <3Dooth   and  regular"   (Porter,  JIandbooky 

4  • .    **  it  has  erery  claim  to  be  considered  the 

S"^  well,  sunk  deep  into  the  ix)cky  ground  by 

'  ■  J-  lithe."  Jacob.' ''   This  at  least  was  the  tradition 

>  tlie  piai«  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people 

rhi  ir.  6,  12;.     And  its  position  adds  probability 

'•^  the  condosion,  indicating,  as  has  been  well  ob- 

-''V'^i^  that  it  was  there  dug  by  one  who  could  not 

r-  .-I  lo  the  springs  so  near  in  the  adjacent  vale — 

t-  -jTii^  of  *Ain  Baidta  and  *Ain  Defneh — which 

:;j  lieuoaged  to  the  Canaanites.     Of  all  the  special 

''>^tK3  of  oar  Lord's  ii^  this  is  almost  the  only 

<■•*  «b«olate]j  undisputed.      **  The   tradition,  in 

'-:  h  It  a  aingalar  coincidence  Jews  and  Sama- 

'  '''Is,  Cinistians  and  Mohammedans,  all  agree,  goes 

-«,"  ays  Dr.   Kobinson  {B,  R.  ii.  284),  **  at 

'^*.  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the  early  part  of 

' -i  4th  omtary.     That  writer  indeed  speaks  only 

^  ti»  sepaJcfare ;   but  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  in 

•  '..3;;3,  mentioDS  also  the  well;  and  neither  of 
'-•sc  writers  has  any  allusion  to  a  church.  But 
'.vcie  in  Epiiaphi'on  Paulaey  which   is  referred 

A.o.  4^,  makes  her  visit  the  church  erected 

-^  i^ti  stile  of  Mount  Gerizim  aiound  the  well  of 

-•  •  L,  w.'iere  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan  woman. 

>-'  dt'irt.'h  would  seem   therefore  to  have  been 

'   >t  dcring   the   4th   century ;    though  not   by 

^  ^i^  as  is   reported  in  modem  tiroes.     It  was 

■  ^^••i  acd  is  mentioned,  as  around  tlie  well,  by 

\-'-aunis  Martyr  near  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 

• :  br  Arculfus  a  century  later,  who  describes  it 

-lit  in  the  tbrm  of  a  cross;  and  again  by  St. 

i  \»li  m  the  8th  century.     Yet  Saewulf  about 

-  Ilu3.  and  Phoc^  in  1185,  who  speak  of  the 

•  -.  m.ik?  no  mention  of  the  church ;  whence  we 
•  oBCiclade  that  the  latter  had  been  destroyed 

"'  f"  th<r  period  of  the  crusade.  Brociird  us  speaks 
M  r.:u«  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and  co- 

•  -  --^,  which  be  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town, 

•  a*r.iect  Tbet>e2 ;  they  were  probably  those  of 
'  ^  '^Lx*±^  to  which  he  makes  no  allusiou.     Other 
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travellers,  both  of  that  age  and  later,  speak  of  the 
chui-ch  only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already  de- 
seiled.  Before  the  days  of  Eusebius,  there  seems  to 
be  no  historical  testimony  to  show  the  identity  of 
this  well  with  that  which  our  Saviour  visited ;  and 
the  proof  must  thei'efore  rest,  so  tar  as  it  can  be 
made  out  at  all,  on  circumstantial  evidence.  I  am 
not  aware  of  anything,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  goes  to  contradict  the  common  tradition  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  see  much  in  the  cii'cumstances, 
tending  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  this  is 
actually  the  spot  where  our  Loiii  held  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was  jour- 
neying from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  and  rested  at  the 
well,  while  *  his  disdples  were  gone  away  into  the 
city  to  buy  meat.'  The  well  therefore  lay  appa- 
rently before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 
In  passing  along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  bad  halted 
at  the  well,  and  sent  his  disciples  to  the  city  situated 
in  the  nan-ow  valley,  intending  on  their  retmn  to 
proceed  along  the  plain  on  his  way  to  Galilee,  with- 
out himself  visiting  the  city.  All  this  oon*esponds 
exactly  to  the  present  chaaticter  of  the  ground.  The 
well  too  was  Jacob's  well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known 
and  venerated  spot ;  which,  afler  having  already 
lived  for  so  many  ages  in  tradition,  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  two  and  a  half  centmies, 
intervening  between  St.  John  and  Eusebius." 

It  is  undei-stood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  around 
it,  have  been  lately  purchased  by  the  Russian  Church, 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention  of  erecting 
a  church  over  it,  and  thus  for  ever  desti'oying  the 
reality  and  the  seutiment  of  the  place. 

The  second  of  the  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  noilh 
of  the  well,  exactly  in  the  centiv  of  the  opening  of 
the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  It  is  a  small 
square  enclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  sur- 
rouuding  a  tomb  of  the  oitiinary  kind,  but  with 
the  peculiarity  that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  the 
walls,  instead  of  parallel,  as  usual.  A  rough  pillar 
used  as  an  altar,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  fii-e, 
is  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 
In  tlie  left-hand  comer  as  you  enter  is  a  vine, 
whose  branches  "  run  over  the  wall,"  recalling 
exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's,  blessing  (Gen.  xlix. 
,22).  In  the  walls  are  two  slabs  witli  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions,^ and  the  interior  is  almost  covered  with 
the  names  of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sama- 
ritan. Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  r»nark  in 
the  structure  itself.  It  purports  to  cover  the  tomb 
of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  the  "  parcel  of  ground  " 
which  his  father  bequeathed  especially  to  him  his 
favourite  son,  and  in  wl)ich  his  bones  were  deposited 
after  tlie  conquest  of  the  countiy  was  completed 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

The  local  tradition  of  the  Tomb,  like  that  of  tlie 
well,  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent 
Both  Eusebius  {Onomast.  2ux<V)  ^^^  *^®  Bour- 
deaux Pilgrim  mention  its  existence.  So  do  Ben- 
jtmiin  ofTudela  ^1160-79;.  and  Maundeville  (1322), 
and  so — ^to  pass  over  intennediate  tiavellei-B — does 
Maundrell  (1697).  All  that  is  wanting  in  these 
accounts  is  to  fix  the  tomb  which  they  mention  to 
the  present  spot.  But  this  is  difficult — Maundrell 
describes  it  as  on  his  right  hand,  in  leaving  N&blus 
for  Jerusalem;  "just  without  the  city" — a  small 

*  Tfc#  w*n  it  B»i  filling  op  with  Uie  stones  thrown  In    Bible  from  It,  the  dcptli  had  decreased  to  "exactly  75" 
■  *rftt»i>r»  and  orhcrs.    At  Manndrell's  visit  (1697)  it  '  (Wllsou's  Lands,  H.  57).    Maundrell  (March  24)  found  16 

•  -•  1  -5  ft  <le«p,  and  the  same  measurement  Is  given  by  !  ft.  of  water  standing  in  the  well.    It  appears  now  to  be 
'■  lutauoa  am  baring  been  taken  In  May  1 838.    But,    always  dry. 

•  •  y^-n  UXer,  when  I>r.  Wilson  recovered  Mr.  A.  Bonar's       ^  One  of  these  Is  given  by  Dr.  WUson  Oo^f^^  *<• .  H-  ^i). 
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XDoskf  "  built  over  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
(March  25).  Some  time  after  passing  it  he  arrires 
at  the  well.  This  description  is  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  tomb  just  desciibed,  but  perfectly  suits  the 
Wely  at  the  north-east  foot  of  Gerizini,  which  also 
bears  (among  the  Moslems)  the  name  of  Joseph. 
And  when  the  expressions  of  the  two  oldest  autho- 
rities^ cited  above  ai-e  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  quite  as  suitable,  if  not  more  so,  to 
this  latter  spot  as  to  the  tomb  on  the  open  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  travellei-s,^  from 
hap-Parchi  (cir.  1320)  downwards,  specify  the  tomb 
as  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village  el- 
Baldta.^ 

In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  information  on  the  date  and  nature  of  the 
Moslem  ■  tomb,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a 
definite  condnaion.  There  is  some  force,  and  that 
in  favour  of  the  reoeiyed  site,  in  the  remarks  of  a 
learned  and  intelligent  Jewish  traveller  (Loewe,  in 
AWj.  Zeitung  des  Jiidenthums,  Leipsig,  1839,  No. 
50)  on  the  peculiar  form  and  nature  of  the  ground 
sun'ounding  the  tomb  near  the  welt:  the  more  so 
because  they  nt  suggested  by  the  natural  features 
of  the  spot,  as  reflected  in  the  curiously  minute,  the 
almost  technical  language,  of  the  ancient  record, 
and  not  based  on  any  mere  traditional  or  artiflcial 
considerations.  *' The  thought,"  says  he,  "forced 
itself  upon  me,  how  impoftsible  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  details  of  the  Bible  without  examining 
them  on  the  spot.  This  place  is  called  in  the 
Scripture,  neither  emek  (*  valley**)  nor  thefela 
(*  plain '),  but  by  the  individual  name  ci  Chelkat 
haS'Sade;  and  iu  the  whole  of  Palestine  there  is 
not  such  another  plot  to  be  found, — a  dead  level, 
without  the  least  hollow  or  swelling  in  a  circuit  of 
two  hours.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  loveliest 
and  moat  fertile  spot  I  have  ever  seen."   [H.  B.  H.] 

SHEG'HEM.  The  names  of  three  persons  in 
the  annals  of  Israel. 

1.  (03^:  Svx^t:  Sichem).  The  son  of  Hamor 

the  chieflain  of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  Shediem 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  2-26 ;  Josh.  xxiv^.  32 ;  Judg.  ix.  28). 

2.  (D!3^:  Svx^M*  Sechem),    A  man  of  Ma- 

«    ■ 

nasaeb,  of  the  clan  of  Gilead,  and  head  of  the  fiimily 
of  the  Shechemites  (Num.  xxvi.  31).  His  family 
are  again  mentioned  as  the  Beni-Shechem  (Josh, 
xvii.  2). 

3.  (D3C^:  Svx^M*  Sechem).    In  the  lists  of 

1  Chr.  another  Shechem  is  named  anx>ngst  the 
Gileadites  as  a  son  of  Shemida,  the  younger  brothei- 
of  the  foregoing  (vii.  19).  It  must  have  been  the 
recollection  ^  one  of  these  two  Gileadites  which  led 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  into  his  strange  fiuicy  (quoted 
by  Reland,  Pal.  1007,  from  his  Comm.  on  Hosea) 
of  placing  the  dty  of  Shechem  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Joi-dan.  [G.] 

SHEOH'EMITES,  THE  ( W?^n :  2i;x«M«^ : 
<  EuscUos :— cv  vpooorcMic  Ntfac  ir^«MK,  Jvtfa  xal  h 

Bourdcaux  Pilgrim :— "  Ad  pedem  montis  locos  est  cni 
Dooien  est  Secbtm :  ibi  podtom  est  moDnmeolnm  nU  posi- 
tik>  ent  JoflPph.    Inde  poAsus  mille  .  .  .  nbl  poteam,"  kr. 

k  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (cir.  1165)  says,  **  The  Samaritans 
are  In  possession  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  the  rigbteons;" 
but  does  not  define  Its  pmition. 

■>  See  the  Itineraries  eotilled  JicKv*  hat'tmdikim 
(A.i>.  1561).  uid  Jithui  hO'AhfAh  (153Y).  In  Garmoly's 
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Sechemitae),  The  family  of  Shechem,  son  of  Gilead : 
one  of  the  minor  clans  of  the  Eastern  MaoaiKh 
(Num.  xxvi.  31 ;  comp.  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

SHECHI'NAH  (in  Chaldee  and  neo-Hehrew, 

T\n\^,  majestaa  Dei,  praeaentia  Dei,  Spirits 

Sanciw,  Buxtorf,  from  pB^  and  JDB',  •*  to  rest" 

•*8etUe,'*  *« dwell,"  whence  *|3B^.  "a  tent,"  the 

Tabernacle ;  comp.  <rKi}i^).  This  term  is  not  found 
in  the  Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and 
bon-owed  by  Christians  from  them,  to  expiess  the 
visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence,  especially 
when  resting,  or  dwelling,  between  the  Chei-ubim 
on  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  ;  but  not  in  ZerubbabelV  temple, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which  the 
Jews  reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second 
temple »  (Caatell,  Lexic,  s.  v. ;  Prideauz,  Cofuuct, 
i.  p.  138).  The  use  of  the  term  is  first  found  in 
the  Targums,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  periphraas 
for  God,  considei'ed  as  du:elling  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  Isi-ael,  and  is  thus  used,  especially  by  On- 
kelos,  to  avoid  ascnbing  corporeity  ^  to  God  Himself, 
as  Castell  telU  us,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
analogous  periphrasis  so  fi-equent  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Many  Chris- 
tian  writers  have  thought  that  this  threefold  ex- 
pression foi'  the  Deity— the  Lord,  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Shechinah — indicates  the  knowledge 
of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  aooord- 
ingly,  following  some  Rabbinical  writera,  identify 
the  Shechinali  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Others,  how- 
ever, deny  this  (Calmet's  Diet,  of  the  Bib. ;  Job. 
Saubert,  On  the  Logos,  §  xix.  in  Critic.  Saer.\ 
Glass.  Philolog.  Soar.  lib.  v.  1,  vii.  &c). 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  question,  it  will 
most  conduce  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  term  Shechinah  by  the  Jews  themsdre^ 
if  we  produce  a  few  of  the  moat  striking  passages  in 
the  Targums  where  it  occurs.  In  Ex.  xxv.  8, 
wheiie  the  Hebrew  has  "  Let  them  make  me  a  sanc- 
tuary that  I  may  dwell  (^J^SStSH)  amoog  them," 

Gnkelos  has,  **  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwdl 
among  them."  In  xxix.  45,  46,  for  the  Hebrew  •*  1 
will  d\cell  among  the  children  of  Israel,**  Gnkelos 
has,  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell,  kc** 
In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2,  for  "  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thoa 
hast  dwelt,"  the  Targum  has  **  wherein  thy  Shechi- 
nah hath  dwelt."^*  In  the  description  of  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (I  K.  viii.  12, 13),  theTai|nnn 
of  Jonathan  runs  thus:  ''The  Lord  is  pleased  to 
make  His  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jerusalem.  I  hare 
built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  house  ot' 
thy  Shechinah  for  ever,"  where  it  should  be  noticed 

that  in  rer.  13  the  Hebrew  \y^,  ia  not  used,  but 

Snt,  and  3B^.    And  in  1  K.  ri.  13,  for  the  Heb. 

*'  I  will  dwell  among  the  diildren  of  Israel,"  Jo- 
nathan has  "I  will  make  my  Siechinah  dwell. 


Itinkoim  de  la  Terre  Setinte. 

■  It  appears  from  a  note  in  Prof.  Stanley's  Sinai  *  '^ 
241,  that  a  later  Josepb  Is  also  oommemoiated  In  thti 
sanctnary. 

»  Dr.  Bernard,  In  his  notes  on  Josephvs,  fHe«  to  pfo«« 
that  tbese  five  tbtngs  were  all  iu  the  second  itnipl^ 
because  Joaephus  says  the  Urim  sad  Tbummlm  ««■<«• 
See  Wotton's  TradUiimt,  9k.,  p.  zl. 

^  See^  e.  g..  Pa.  Izix.  IT,  and  KaUsch  on  fis.  sdv. 
10. 
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k.*  la  I&  Ti.  5  lie  has  the  combination/  "  the 
zivtj  of  the  Shccfainah  of  the  King  of  ages,  the 
Uvil  of  Hosts ;"  and  m  the  next  vene  he  para- 
f*  3-ms  "fnan  oflF  the  altar,"  by  **  from  before  His 
^»!^:.^mh  oa  the  throne  of  glory  in  the  lofty  hea- 
^-I'i  tiat  are  above  the  altar/'  Compare  also  Num. 
T. :;,  ixsT.  U;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  J  8,  cxxxv.  21  ;  I». 
iu<u.  5,  Ivii.  15;  Joel  iii.  17,  21,  and  namerous 
»iW  pftsaages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
'.  iatd  that  the  Targaros  never  render  "  the  cloud" 
*r  "the  gbry"  by  Shechinah,  but  by  K33y  and 

TT-: 

iTT*,  aod  that  even  in  such  passages  as  Ex.  xxiv. 

l\  17;  Xum.  ix.  17,  18,  22,  x.  12,  neither  the 
t.-itm  of  the  cloud,  nor  the  constant  use  of  the 

T'.t  |3C^4  in  the  Hebrew  provoke  any  roferajoe  to 

•>  Sbfdiinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
».i  i  <hftkinah  in  the  Tai-gums,  it  may  be  defined 
'«  1  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  He  is  said  to 
'*-!.  (VQ  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or  between  the  Che- 
r":!nA.  and  so  on,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  avoid 
t  -  sll-^hteit  appitmch  to  mateiialism.  Far  most 
'--fi'Tlly  this  term  is  introduced  when  the  verb 
*^'T  OLCurs  in  the  Heb.  text ;  but  occasionally,  as 

=  ^me  cf  the  above  dted  instances,  where  it  does 
'^l  h»t  where  the  Paraphrast  wished  to  interpose 
^  a'^^tractim,  correspcmding  to  Presence^  to  bi*eak 
u  bakter  anthropopathy  of  the  Hebrew  writer. 
'  'r.r  riew  of  the  Targuraistic  notion  of  the  She- 

i.  sail  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  add, 
t^  tboueb,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned 
t '  >bechiQah  among  the  marks  of  the  Divine 
J--'jr  which  were  wanting  to  the  second  Temple, 
i^  J  aacife^y  expected  the  retuiii  of  the  Shechi- 

'A  M  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  Hagg. 
-  9.  **  build  the  house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
Ciad  1  will  be  gloriBed,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  para- 
l^'W  br  Jonathan,  **  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah 
t    i«dl  in  it  in  glory."     Zech.  ii.  10,   "  Lo  I 

•  •3>.  acd  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith 

•  -  Lcri,"   is  paraphrased   **  I  will  be  revealed, 

•  ▼'ii  canse  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
•^:''  and  viii.  3,  "  I  am  returned  unto  Ziou, 

«••  A. J  dwd!  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,"  is  para- 
.  ^^i  '*  1  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the 
'  -i  <if  Jwusalem;"  and  lastly,  in  Erek.  xliii.  7, 
*•  ^  il»  viijoB  of  the  return  of  the  Glory  of  God 
'•^  TiTOple,  Jonathan  paraphi-ases  thus,  **  Son  of 
"■'-.  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  throne 
•^  "ST  zJory,  and  this  is  the  place  x)f  the  house  of 
"  ivetliog  of  my  ^echinah,  where  I  will  make 
*'  Nirtuinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
i  •^  fcT  ever.  .  .  .  Now  let  them  cast  away  their 
■  '  •  .  .  and  1  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in 
'  ■  "tr-irt  erf*  them  for  ever."     Compare  Is.  iv.  5, 

•  'i^  th^  retam  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and 

cv  Kij^t  is  foretold,  as  to  take  place  in  the  days 
■•^  Messiah. 

'^'  i^jputis  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
I  ^*^ice  dwdling  amongst  the  Israelites,  to  which 
*'•''  t^rm  i^hechioah  has  attached  itself,  the  idea 
^  i  the  different  accounts  in  Scripture  convey  is 
1^ '  "t*  a  most  brilJiant  and  glorious  light,*  enve- 
"^t  io  a  dood,  and  nsually  concealed  by  the 
«•  fo  that  the  doud  itself  was  for  the  roost  part 
•^Tiajble;  but  on  particular  occasions  the  glory' 

■■'  ^  IXTflL  17  (16.  A.  v.),  the  Tsrgum  has  -  the  Word 
^  V  Uri  hat  desired  to  place  Hto  Shechinah  upon  Zion." 

*  A}wap  ^  (ar  aa  I  have  oleervcd)  rendered  fay  the 
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appeared.  Thus  at  the  Exodus,  "  the  Lord  went 
before"  the  Israelites  *'  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud 
.  .  .  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fii-e  to  give  them 
light.*'  And  again  we  read,  that  this  pillar  '*  was 
a  cloud  and  darkness "  to  the  Egyptians,  **  but  it 
gave  light  by  night "  to  the  Israelites.  But  in  the 
morning  watch  '*  the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of 
the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fh-e  and  of  the 
cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians:" 
t.  e.  as  Philo  (quoted  by  Patrick)  explains  it,  **  the 
fiery  appearance  of  the  Deity  shone  foi-th  from  the 
cloud,"  and  by  its  amazing  brightness  confounded 
them.  So  too  in  the  Pirke  Eliezer  it  is  said, 
'*  The  Blessed  God  appeared  in  His  glory  upon  the 
sea,  and  it  fled  back  ;"  with  which  Patrick  compares 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  16,  "The  waters  saw  thee,  0  God,  the 
waters  saw  thee;  they  were  afraid:"  where  the 
Targum  has,  "  They  saw  thy  Shechinah  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters."  In  Ex.  xix.  9,  "  the  Lord 
said  to  Moses,  Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick 
cloud,"  and  accordingly  in  ver.  16,  we  read  that 
'*  a  thick  cloud  "  rested  "  upon  the  mount,"  and  in 
ver.  18,  that  '*  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a 
smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  Are." 
And  this  is  further  explained,  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  where 
we  read  that  **  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  (t.  e.  as  A  ben 
Esra  explains  it,  the  gloiy)  six  days."  But  upon 
the  seventh  day,  when  the  Lord  called  **  unto 
Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud,**  there  was  a 
breaking  forth  of  the  glory  through  the  cloud,  for 
'*  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lo»l  was  like  de- 
vouring fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  Isiuel,  *  ver.  17.  So  again  when 
God  as  it  were  took  possession  of  the  tabernacle  at 
its  first  completion  (Ex.  xl.  34,  35),  **  the  cloud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation  (externally),  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  ihe  tabernacle  (within), 
and  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of 
the  congregation"  (rather,  of  meeting) ;  just  as  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (IK.  viii.  10, 
11),  "the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Loi-d,  so 
that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  because 
of  th%  cloud,  for  the  glory  of  tlie  Lord  had  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord.'  In  the  tabernacle,  however, 
as  in  the  Temple,  this  was  only  a  temporary  state 
of  things;  for  throughout  the  Books  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  we  find  Moses  constantly  entering 
into  the  tabernacle.  And  when  he  did  so,  the  cloud 
which  i^ted  over  it  externally,  dark  by  day,  and 
luminous  at  night  (Num.  ix.  15,  16),  came  down 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
Lord  talked  with  Moses  inside,  **  fiice  to  face,  as  a 
man  talketh  with  his  friend"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7>11). 
It  was  on  such  occasions  that  Moses  *' heard  the 
voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  fi-om  off  the  mercy- 
seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testmoony,  from 
between  the  two  cherubims"  (Num.  vii.  89),  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xxv.  22  ;  Lev.  xvi.  2.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  gloiy  was  habitually  seen 
dther  by  Moses  or  the  people.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  flashed  forth  from  the  cloud  which  con- 
cealed it ;  as  Ex.  xvi.  7,  10 ;  I^v.  ix.  6,  23,  when 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the 
people,"  according  to  a  previous  promise;  or  as 
Num.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19,  42,  xx.  6,  suddenly,  to 
strike  tenor  in  the  people  in  their  rebellion.     The 

•  The  Arabic  expression,  corresponding  to  the  ^fteditiiaA 
of  the  Targnms,  is  a  word  signifying  I^^ 

t  In  Hebrew,  "*  1133 ;  in  Chaldce,  "*  Tp?. 
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last  occasion  on  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peoi-ed  was  that  mentioned  in  Num.  xx.  6,  when 
they  were  in  Kadesh  in  the  40th  year  of  the  Exodus, 
and  murmured  for  want  of  water ;  and  the  last 
express  mention  of  the  cloud  as  visibly  present  over 
the  tabernacle  is  in  Deut.  xxxi.  15,  just  before  the 
death  of  Moses.  The  cloud  had  not  been  men- 
tioned befoie  since  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  X.  11,  34,  xii.  5,  10);  but  as  the  descrip- 
tion in  Num.  ix.  15*23 ;  Ex.  xl.  38,  relates  to  the 
whole  time  of*  their  wanderings  in  the  wildei-ness, 
we  may  conclude  that  at  allerentA  the  cloud  visibly 
accompanied  them  through  all  the  migrations  men- 
tioned iu  Num.  xxxiii.,  till  they  ivached  the  plains 
of  Moab,  and  till  Moses  died.  Fi-om  this  time  we 
have  no  mention  whatever  in  the  history  either  of 
the  cloud,  or  of  the  glory,  or  of  the  voice  from  be- 
tween the  cherubim,  till  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  But  since  it  is  oei'tain  that  the  Ark  was 
still  the  spedal  symbol  of  God's  presence  and  power 
(Josh,  iii.,  iv.,  vi. ;  1  Sam.  iv. ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  1  sqq. ; 
compai-ed  with  Num.  x.  35;  Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  Ixxx.  1, 
xcix.  1),  and  since  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  iv.  4, 
21,  22;  2  «am,  vi.  2;  Ps.  xdx.  7;  2  K.  xix.  15, 
seem  to  imply  the  continued  manifestation  of  God's 
Presence  in  the  cloud  between  the  cherubims,  and 
tluit  Lev.  xvi.  2  seemed  to  promise  so  much,  and  that 
more  general  expressions,  such  as  Ps.  ix.  11,  cxxxii. 
7,  8, 13, 14,  Ixxvi.  2 ;  Is.  viii.  18,  &c.,  thus  aoquire 
much  more  point,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that 
the  cloud  did  continue,  though  with  shorter  or  longer 
interruptions,  to  dwell  between  "  the  cherubims  of 
glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat,"  until  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Olives, 
Mount  or,  p,  629,  a.] 

The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Shechinah  are  not 
uufrequent.  Thus  in  the  aoconnt  of  the  Nativity,  the 
words,  "  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  '* 
(Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of  ^*  the 
multitude  of  the  Heavenly  host,"  retell  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Divine  glory  on  Sinai,  when  "  He  shined 
forth  from  Pamn,  and  came  with  ten  thousands  of 
saints"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  oomp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17  ;*Act8 
vii.  53;  Heb.  ii.  2  ;  Ezek.  xliii.  2).  The  **  God  of 
glory  "  (Acts  vii.  2,  55;,  **  the  cherubims  of  glory  " 
(Heb.  ix.  5),  **  the  glory  "  (Rom.  ix.  4),  and  other 
like  passages,  are  distinct  vefei-enoes  to  the  mani- 
festations of  the  glory  in  the  0.  T.  When  we  read 
in  John  i.  14,  that  "  the  Word  was  made  Hesb,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (iffK^ivwr^y  iv  itiuv)y  and  we  be- 
faekl  his  glory;"  or  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  '<tbit  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me  C  ( ^rurK^yc&o^ 
ix*  ifif) ;  or  in  Rev.  xxi.  3,  *'  Behold  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with 
them  "  (if  cmiyij  rov  Qtov  , . .  jvol  ffKijy^o'tt  juer' 
a^&v)  we  have  not  only  references  to  the  She- 
chinah, bat  are  distinctly  taught  to  connect  it  with 
the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of  Me:ssiah,  as 
type  with  antitype.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  constant  connexion  of  the  second  advent  with  a 
cloud,  or  clouds,  and  attendant  angels,  points  in  the 
same  dii'ection  (Matt.  xxvi.  64  ;  Luke  xxi.  27  ; 
Acte  i,  9,  11 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8  ;  Rev.  i.  7). 

It  should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  at- 
tendance of  angels  is  usually  associated  with   the 

S  This  expression  of  St.  Paul's  has  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  the  Rabbinical  saying,  that  of  elRhty  pupils  of 
Hlllel  the  elder,  thirty  were  worthy  that  tftr  Shechinah 
ihould  rest  vpon  them:  and  of  Uiese  Jonathan  (author  of 
the  Torgum)  was  the  first  (Wulf.  Bib.  Heb.  U.  11&9). 
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Shechinah.  These  are  most  frequently  called  (Ez. 
X.,  xi.)  cherubim;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Is.  vi., 
seraphim  (comp.  Her,  iv.  7,  8).  In  Ex.  xir.  19, 
**  the  angel  of  God  "  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with 
the  cloud,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  the  descent  upon 
Sinai  is  described  as  being  **  with  ten  thousands  of 
saints"  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17  ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  The 
predominant  association,  however,  is  w^ith  the  che- 
rubim, of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on  the  meiTV- 
seat  wera  the  repiesentation.  And  this  gives  force  to 
the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  Gen.  iii. 
24,^  as  being  the  eailiest  notice  of  the  Shechinah, 
under  the  symbol  of  a  pointed  flame,  dwelling 
between  the  cherubim,  and  constituting  that  local 
Pi'esence  of  the  Loi-d  from  which  Cain  went  forth, 
and  before  which  the  worship  of  Adam  and  suc- 
ceeding patiiarchs  was  performed  (see  Hale's  Chr<>- 
ml  u.  94;  Smith's  Sacr,  Annal.  i.  173,  176-7!. 
Pai'khui'st  Went  so  far  as  to  imagine  a  tabeniad^; 
containing  the  cherubim  and  the  4(lory  all  the  time 
from  AdfUn  to  Moses  (Heb.  Lex.  p.  623).  It  is, 
however,  pretty  certain  that  the  variou;s  appear- 
ances to  Abraham,  and  that  to  Moses  iu  the  bush, 
were  manifestations  of  the  Diviue  Majesty  similar 
to  those  later  ones  to  which  the  term  Shechinah  is 
applied  (see  especially  Acts  vii.  2).  For  further 
information  the  reader  is  referred,  besides  the  works 
quoted  above,  to  the  articles  CLOUD,  Ark,  Ciie- 
R(JB,  to  Winer,  Realwb,  Cherubim  ;  to  Bishop 
Patrick's  Commentcwy ;  to  Buxtorf,  ffisL  Arc. 
Foed.  cap.  xi. ;  and  to  Lowmau,  On  the  Sh^ 
chinah.  [A.  C  H.j 

SHED'EUB (-fiKn?^ :  2e«io^p:  A\ex,*ZBu>{*p 

in  Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10 :  Sedeur),  The  father  of 
Elizur,  chief  of  the  ti'ibe  of  Reuben  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  IS). 
It  has  been  conjectured  {Zeitaohr,  d.  Deut,  Morg. 
Ges.  XV.  809)  that  the  name  is  compounded  of 
Shaddai. 

SHEEP.  The  well-known  domestic  animal 
which  from  the  earliest  period  has  contributed  to 
the  w^ants  of  mankind.  Sheep  were  an  important 
pai-t  of  tHe  possessions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
of  Eastern  nations  generally.  The  Brst  mention  of 
sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  The  foUowing  are  the 
principal  Biblical  allusions  to  these  animals.  Tbey 
were  used  in  the  sacrificial  offerings,  both  the  adult 
animal  (Ex.  xx.  24 ;  1  K.  viii.  63 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  33; 

and  the  lamb,  is^33,  v.  e,  **  a  male  from  one  to 

«     • 

three  years  old,"  but  young  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  more  generally  used  in  the  offerings  (see  Ex. 
xxix.  38;  Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6;  Num.  xxviii.  9,  kc.\ 
No  lamb  under  eight  days  old  was  allowed  to  be 
killed  (Lev.  xxii.  27).     A  very  young  lamb  w.ts 

caUed  nStD,  tdleh  (see  1  Sam.  vii.  9;  Is.  Ixv.  25). 

V     T 

Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an  important  article  of 
food  (1  Sam.  XXV.  18;  1  K.  i.  19,  iv.  23;  Ps. 
xliv.  11,  &c.).  The  wool  was  used  as  clothing 
(Lev.  xiii.  47;  Deut.  xxii.  11  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13; 
Job  xxxi.  20,  &c.)  [Wool.]  Trumpets  may  have 
been  made  of  the  horns  of  rams  (Josh.  vi.  4), 
though  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  this  passage 
is    generally   thought  to  be   incoiTect.      **  Ksffls 

>>  "  He  drove  out  the  man,  and  stationed  hts  Sbecbiosl) 
of  old  between  the  two  cherubim"  (JenisaLTarguni); 

DU"l3n"nK  pE^M  (Heb.  Bib.).  See  Patrick  On  Gen. 
ill.  24. 


i^u  JttiI   ni"   wm 


ip  ttttt  WHt  nttvi  in  PiJestioe  in  Biblical 
.:  «  fiff  iuUiiv  I  Chr.  t.  21 ;  2  Chr.  rr. 
111.  J<;  3  K.  iii.  i ;  Job  ilii.  V2.  EspecW 
n  u  mis  of  Iht  »h»p  of  lloirah  (Mit.  ii. 
luniT.  Ii)  in  the  Iniid  of  Edom,  a  distrii.'t 
wttl  tar  pBtuhng  rfifep.      ■■  Bashao  and 


■.•■■(»"lsii|in3n.  "  The  flocks  of  K*d»r" 
>i-lJ»™niof.S"eh»io[h,"  two  aong  of  Ishmarl 
"inr.  l:()  that  HUM  in  AraKii.  are  re&rred 

'l-ii.7.  Shwp-jharing  b  slluilel  to  Geo. 
=■  l?.nirai.l3;DHil.iv.  19;  1  Sua.  siv.i: 

i  1^  :.fc.  aieep-clop  were  employed  ill  Biblical 
C"  ii  i>  trifent  from  Job  ixi.  1.  "  Uw  dogs  ol 

■  4«  "    Fcoro  Uie  mauner  in  which  they  tie 

■  .1  nf  lij  the  patriarch  it  is  cl«r,  as  Thomson 
"v;.™j  and  Iht  Boo*,  p.  202)  well  obserTB, 
i:  iri-  Onntt]  tbqAerd-dogj  were  very  diffeimt 
:  ii»  rVom  th«  ehecp^dog^  of  our  own  Und. 
>  -iisting   bretd   are    dtBcribtd  as   beinn   "a 


■Si^.f  -;«p.  Theoc  M,  t.  lOti),  Shtphenls  it 
fl  !U»  mj  the  Enst  pm-raUy  go  brtbre  theii 
rv^-.  <FUeti  iher  induce  lo  fdhiw  b^  calling  t( 
<^  'Jmp.«in  1.  4;  P,.  liTTii.  20,  lui.  1) 
*  ..  limi  ibo  droTC  them  (Gen.  uriii.  13) 
'■^itstm..]  ItwH  wiwl  amongst  the  unoienl 
-"■  ■■'  pn  nioies  tu  ibeep  and  go«t^  M  in 
t,-^  •tilo  lo  our  dairy  cattia  (see  John  i.  3) 
'^■E'^>K*preTailFdnmongst  the  andeat  Greek: 


1"  of  the  allusi. 
-11  Jo  better  than  qnole  it ;  "  Having  had 
i™iioii  directed  last  night  to  the  words  in 
'-Masked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  (jreece 
-  uiws  to  tha  aheep.  He  informed  me  that 
^  '<ti  that  the  aheep  obeyed  the  shepherd 
I- ailed  them  by  their  Bnmes.  This  mom- 
W  m  oj^rtunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of 
""■*  Pawing  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  a^ked 
■'""        le  question  which  I  had  put  to 


---!*rnl  the  n 


V  ^  ™  op 


'  him  rail  one  of  his  sheep.  He  did  a 
tiitly  left  iU  pulnrage  and  its  con 
J  r»a  up  to  the  luuids  of  the  shephei 

-'-1^1  hail  nerer  before  oheerred  in  artv  oUi' 

^XtTwiU  (hey  not  follow,  but  will'flee  fm 
■;=  rl«  Aepheid  lold  me  that  many  of  h 
. "  ■<w  nil  wild,  thai  they  had  not  vet  lean.- 

'''^"•■tbal  that  by  teadiiag  Uiem  fliey  wou 
..■«iil»i,'     S«  alas  ThoOBon  ip.20^):- 

■■■  w,*FPl  alb  ahaiply  fWrn  time  to  time 


""lyiow  01 


.  but  if  a  (tiauger  call  the; 
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The  common  sheep  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  il>e 
bmnd-UUl  {(Jcis  latkatid-Uia),  tuA  a  laiiety  of  the 
conimou  ^eep  of  this  country  {Oriiaritsj  ojlcd  the 
Biloreea  according  to  Russell  (Aleppo,  ii.  p.  147). 
The  brckid'tailed  kind  has  long  been  reared  in  Syria. 
Aristotle,  who  lived  more  than  2000  yeaia  ni;o, 

wide.  This  or  luiolher  variclv  of  the  species  is 
also  notiL'ed  by  Herodolui  (iii.'ll:<)  as  occuniiig 
iu  Arabia.  The  fal  biil  of  the  aheep  is  pioUbly 
alluded  to  In  Lev.  iii.  9,  vii.  3,  &c.,  as  the  tht  aiu[ 
the  whole  rump  Ih.it  was  to  he  taken  off  h.iiil  by 
the  back-bone,  and  was  to  be  consumed  on  the 
altar.  The  cooks  in  .Syria  u>e  this  mass  of  £it 
instead  of  Arab  buller,  which  Is  often  randd  (see 
Thomson,  The  Load  and  tie  Booh,  p.  97). 

The  whole  passage  in  Gen.  iix.  which  bears  ou 
the  subject  of  Jacob  a  stratagem  with  l.abari's  shecv 
is  involved  in  considerable  perpleiity,  and  Jacob* 


ompromiaingly  <x 


demued  by  some  i 
,estio«  briefly  in 
ogelher   impossibl 


l^tin  fathers  n 
tiou  of  the  im: 
1  point  vaiiou 


eUing  peeled  rods  before  the  'ewes  and 
i  (hey  fame  to  drink  in  the  watering 
I  n«^iraJ  gro-mda.  The  Greek  fathers 
it  part  a-wribe  the  result  to  the  direct 
Deity,  whereas  Jerome  and  the 

ination,  addudng  ai  illustratioiiJi 


lo   by  Ii 

&c.  (sec  Opirian,  Cyneg.  i.  3'27,  357 ;  Pliny.  K.  H. 
vii.  10,  and  the  paasi^es  from  Qiiintilian,  Hrppo- 
crales.  and  Galen,  u  dted  by  Jerome,  Grotius, 
and  Bochart).  Even  granting  the  genci-al  truth  of 
these  instances,  and  acknowledging  tire  curious  eHect 


h  pecul 


r  sights  by  tl 


mirst  agree  nrth  the 
imd  ascribe  the  piwlucliou  of  Jacob's  : 
and  ^Dals  to  Diviue  agency.  The  w 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  NiU 


le  fetus 
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Coryh  Jacobi,  in  Thes.  Nov,  Theol,  Phil.  i.  202- 
206),  fix>in  whom  we  quote  the  following  passage : 
*'  Katemur  itaque,  cum  Vossio  aliisque  piis  riris, 
iWim  peoudum  tmiginatUmem  tantum  fuisse  oausam 
adJHvaniem,  ac  plus  in  hoc  negotio  divinae  tribu- 
endum  esse  virtuti,  quae  suo  concursu  sic  debilem 
causae  secuudae  vim  adauxit  ut  quod  ea  sola  secun- 
dum naturam  praestare  non  raleret  id  divina  bene- 
dictione    supra    naturam    proestaret  ;*'    and   then 
Nitschmann  cites  the  passage  in  Gen.  xxxi.  5-13, 
where  Jacob  expressly  states  that  his  success  was 
due  to  Divine  interference;  for  it  is  hard   to  be- 
lieve  that  Jacob  is  here  uttering  nothing  but  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  which  appeara  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Kalisch  (Hist,  and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  xxx. 
and  xxxi.),  who  represents  the  patiiarch  as  "  im- 
blushingly  executing  frauds  suggested  by  his  fertile 
invention,  and  then  abusing  the  authority  of  God 
in  covering  or  justifying  them."     We  are  aware 
that  a  still  gi-aver  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  some 
pei^sons  remains,  if  the  above  explanation  be  adopted ; 
but  we  have  no  other  alternative,  for,  as  Patrick 
has  ohsen-ed,  **  let  any  shepherd  now  tiy  this 
device,  and  he  will  not  find  it  do  what  it  did  then 
by  a  Divine  operation."*     The  gi-eater  difficulty 
alluded  to  is  the  supposing  that  God  would  have 
directly  inteifered  to   help  Jacob   to  act   fraudu- 
lently towanls  his  uncle.     But  are  we  quite  sure 
that  there  was  any  frawi  fairly  called  such  in 
the  matter?  Had  Jacob  not  been  thus  aided,  he 
might  have  remained  the  dupe  of  Laban's  nig- 
gardly conduct  all  his  days.     He  had  served  his 
money-loving  uncle  faithfully  for  fourteen  yeara; 
Laban  confesses  his  cattle  had  increased  considerably 
under  Jacob's  management ;  but  all  the  return  he 
got  was  unfair  treatinent  and  a  constant  desire  on 
the  part  of  Laban  to  strike  a  hard  bargain  with 
him  (Gen.  xxxi.  7).    God  vouchsafed  to  deliver 
Jacob  out  of  the  hands  of  his  hard  master,  and  to 
punish  I^ban  for  his  cruelty,  which  He  did  by 
pointing  out  to  Jacob  how  he  could  secure  to  him- 
self large  flocks  and  abundant  cattle.   God  was  only 
helping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which  justly  belonged 
to  him,  but  which  Laban's  rapacity  refused  to 
grant.     **  Were  it  lawful,"  says  Stackhouse,  **  for 
any  private  person  to  make  reprisals,  the  injurious 
treatment  Jacob  had  received  from  Laban,  both  in 
imposing  a  wife  upon  him  and  prolonging  his  servi- 
tude without  wages,  was  enough  to  give  him  both 
the  provocation  and  the  privilege  to  do  so.     God 
Almighty,  however,  was  pleased  to  take  the  deter- 
mination q{  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands." 
This  seems  to  us  the  best  way  of  understanding  this 
disputed  subject.^ 

The  following  Hebrew  woi^s  occur  as  the  names 
of  sheep:— }KV,  I'lKX*  «?*^»  or  "JV,  a  ooUective 
Doun  to  denote  "  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,"  to 
which  is  opposed  the  noun  of  unity,  Tt^,  **  a 
sheep "  or  **  a  goat,"  joined  to  a  maac.  whero 
**  rams"  or  **  he-goats"  are  signified,  and-  with  a 

*  None  of  the  Instanoea  dted  by  Jerome  and  others 
are  exact  parallels  with  that  In  question.  The  quotations 
adduced,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  speak  of 
painted  images  set  before  Spartan  women  inter  concipi- 
endum.  refer  to  cases  in  which  living  animals  themaeWea, 
and  not  reflections  of  inanimate  ol^ecta,  were  the  cause 
of  some  marked  peculiarity  iu  the  fetus.  Rosenmiiller, 
however  iScM.  in  loe,),  cites  Hastfeer  (De  Re  oviaria, 
German  version,  p.  17,  30.  43,  46,  47)  as  a  writer  by 
whom  the  ocmtrary  opinion  is  ounflnned.    We  have  been 
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fem.  when  **  ewes "  or  **  she-goats "  are  meant, 
though  even  in  this  case  sometimes  to  a  masc.  (as 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  10)  :  ^JK,  "  a  ram ;"  brn,  '*  a  ewe ;" 
15^33  or  diCO,  **  a  lamb,"  or  rather  "  a  sheep  of  a 
year  old  or  above,"  oppceed  to  TwOi  "  a  sucking  or 
ver}'  young  lamb ;"  "13  is  another  term  applied  to 
a  lamb  as  it  skips  (*n3)  in  the  postures. 

As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  sobraiasion,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typi- 
iyfng  these  qualities  in  the  person  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  (Is.  liii.  7 ;  Acts  viii.  32,  &c.).  The  lelation 
tiiat  exists  between  Clirist,  **  the  d)ief  Shepherd," 
and  His  members,  is  beautifully  compared  to  that 
which  in  the  Hlast  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
shepherds  to  their  flocks  (see  Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  203).  [W.  H.] 

SHEEPGATE.  THE  (jKVn  "W:  ^  w^Kr, 

j^  Tpofiariiefi :  porta  gregis).  One  of  the  gat&  of 
Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemioh  (Neh.  iii.  1,  32; 
xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Meah  and 
the  chamber  of  the  corner  (iii.  32,  1)  or  gate  of  tite 
guard-house  (xii.  39,  A.  V.  "prison-gate").  The 
latter  seems  to  have  been  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of  David 
with  that  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  proper,  faariug 
the  sheep-gate  on  the  noilh  of  it.  (See  the  diagram 
in  p.  10'J7,  vol.  i.)  According  to  the  view  takea 
in  the  article  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  David  oc- 
cupied a  space  on  the  mount  Moriah  about  omd- 
ciding  with  that  between  the  south  wall  of  the 
platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram  es  Shertf.  The  poeition  of  the 
sheep-gate  may  therefore  have  been  on  or  near  that 
of  the  Bab  el-Kattdnin.  Bertheau  (Exeg.  Hand- 
buchf  on  Nehemiah,  144)  is  right  in  placing  it  oo 
the  east  side  of  the  city  and  on  the  north  of  the 
comer  ;  but  is  wrong  in  placing  it  at  the  present 
St.  Stephen's  Gate,  since  no  wall  existed  nearly  so 
far  to  the  east  as  that,  till  after  tlie  death  of  Christ 
[Jerusaleh.I 

The  pool  wnich  was  near  the  slieep-gate  (John 
T.  2;  A.  V.  inaccurately  ** market")  was  probably 
the  present  Hammam  esfi  Shefa.  [G.] 

SHEEP-MARKET,  THE  (John  t.  2).  The 
word  "  market "  is  an  interpolation  of  our  tnui»- 
lators,  possibly  afler  Luther,  who  has  Schafhavs. 
The  woi-ds  of  the  original  are  M  t§  irpo/9«rut^( 
to  which  should  probably  be  supplied  not  market, 
but  giite,  miXp ,  as  in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  pas- 
sages in  Nehsmiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing  article. 
The  Vulgate  connects  the  wpofiaruefi  with  the  m- 
Kvfifi^i$pa,  and  i  eads  Prohatica  piscina ;  while  the 
Syriac  omits  all  mention  of  the  sheep,  and  names 
only  a  *'  place  of  baptism."  [G.] 

SHEHARI'AJI  (nnntp^ :     Soopfot ;    Alex. 

2aapla :  Sohoria).     A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jerubam 
(1  Chr.  vUi.  26). 

unable  to  gain  aocesa  to  this  work. 

k  We  have  considered  thia  perplexing  qaestion  In  ae> 
oordanoe  with  the  generally  received  opinion  th»t  lb'' 
whole  account  is  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  ao'hor ; 
at  the  same  time  we  must  allow  thai  there  la  strong  pr^ 
babillty  that  those  portions  of  the  narrative  wblcb  nl»*« 
to  Jacob's  stratagem  with  the  "  peeled  rods,"  are  attribot' 
able,  not  to  the  Shkittie  or  ancient  Bomos,  hot  to  U» 
supplementary  JdiomsUc  writer. 
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CTTKKieT^  In  a  fbrmer  arttde  [Monet]  a 
ftll  aceoant  has  been  given  of  the  coins  called 
nI'IcIn  which  are  found  with  inscriptions  in  the 
Nxantan*  character;  so  that  the  pi-esent  article 
«ii.  oclr  coQiain  notices  of  a  few  particulars  relate 
z:  to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  did  not  fall  within 
Li^  poa  cf  the  former. 

it  xDsj,  in  the  first  place,  be  desirable  to 
E^ditica,  that  although  some  shekels  are  found  vrith 
Hrlifv  letters  instead  of  Samaritan,  these  are  un- 
d-'jU«d)r  all  forgeries.  It  is  the  more  needful  to 
r.iki  this  statement,  as  in  some  books  of  high 
rspctatioo,  e,  g.  Walton's  Polyglot ^  these  shekels 
ii^  mpsved  as  if  tbej  were  genuine.  It  is  hardly 
neiysfarj  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  may  have 
M  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  diHei^enoe 
U:«^o  the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only  ; 
tv  Hebrew  diekeb  are  much  larger  and  thinner 
ti-T!  the  Samaritan,  so  that  a  person  might  distin- 
Ti-'i  them  merely  by  the  touch,  even  under  a 

WHlBg. 

i>ar  attention  is,  in  the  next  place,  directed  to  the 
^*-'''j  Roices  of  these  shekels  in  Rabbinical  writers. 
It  a  zht  be  suppnaed  that  in  the  Mishna,  where  one 
'':re  treatises  bean  the  title  of  **  ShekcJimf*  or 
i^v  ^>A,  we  should  find  some  information  on  the 
»4.lhi.  But  this  treatise,  being  devoted  to  the 
r^.-rjeration  of  the  laws  nelating  to  the  payment 
> '' '.'«  half-shekel  for  the  Temple,  is  of  course  use- 
N)-  for  oiir  purpose. 

v«4  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  Rashi 
r.i  Maimcainies  (contemporary  wiiters  of  the  12th 
r^  -ti  yi  for  information  relative  to  shekeU  and  the 
f:T«  of  HebrETw  letters  in  ancient  times  ;  but  the 
V'<t  important  Rabbinical  quotation  given  by  Bayer 
•>  t^  from  Ran^ban,  i.  e.  Jiabbi-Moses-Bar' 
^'tWn^  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
I  th  d^ntorv.  He  describes  a  shekel  which  he  had 
v^.  loJ  4^'  which  the  Cuthaeans  read  the  inscrip- 
t  -  v;th  ease.     The  explanation  which  they  gave 

<  '■  *h«  inscripCioa  was,  on  one  side :  Shekel  ha-She- 

•  -=^  "  the  shekel  of  shekels,"  and  on  the  other 
".'•-^isalem  the  Holy."  The  former  was  doubtless 
'•  nkctrrpretation  of  the  usual  inscription  "  the 

•-I  of  Israel;"  but  the  latter  coiresponds  with 
'  -  !^!»T:ptiflo  on  oar  shekels  (Bayer,  De  Ntanis. 
r  -1 .  In  the  16th  century  K.  Azaiias  de  Rossi 
itz'«  that  R.  Moses  Basula  had  arranged  a  Cnthaean, 

<  '.  >>ansritan,  alphabet  from  coins,  and  R.  Moses 
'»car  (of  whom  little  is  known)  is  quoted  by  Bayer 
V  larmg  read  in  some  Samaritan  coins,  **  in  such  a 
:^  of  the  consolation  of  Israel,  in  such  a  year  of 
'  .'i  z  kiog."  And  the  same  R.  Azarias  de  Rossi 
''  ie  Adomim,  as  he  is  called  by  Bartolocci,  Bibl, 
i  'K  Tol.  iv.  p.  158),  in  his  D*3^P  "I1«D,  **  The 
<:.:ofthe  Eyes"  (not  Fow  Oculorunif  as  Bayer 

•  *£>uu«s  it,  which  would  requii-e  J^yD,  not  11KD), 
•'"'"•m  the  Tiansfluvial  or  Samaritan  letters,  and 
^■i'>*  a  tkekel  of  Israel  which  he  had  seen.  But 
- '  E^  important  passage  of  all  is  that  in  which 
^-^  •  writer  quotes  the  description  of  a  shekel  seen 
*f  lidiibui  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  A.D.  1210.  He 
^''^  the  inscriptions  as  above,  *'  the  Shekel  of 
^'^Ai"  and  **  Jerusalem  the  Holy :"  but  he  ali»o 

'  1*^  dtvaeter  nearly  resembles  that  of  Samaritan 
Xt^.altlM^  it  la  not  quite  tdeoUcal  with  It.  Tbe 
S*^^  aod  Stmaritaa  alphabets  appear  to  be  divergent 
^^T^^Bctattret  of  tome  older  form,  as  may  be  Inferred 
*"«  vmal  of  the  letters.  Thus  tbe  Beth  and  several 
'*^  Wtitn  are  evidently  identical  in  tbeir  origin.    And 
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determines  the  weight,  which  he  makes  about  hcUf 
an  ounce. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  in  early  times  shekels 
were  known  to  Uie  Jewish  Rabbis  with  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions, corresponding  with  tha«e  now  found 
(except  in  one  point,  which  is  probably  an  enor), 
and  corresponding  with  th^  in  weight.  These 
are  important  considerations  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  tills  coinage,  and  we  pass  on  now  to  the 
enrliest  mention  of  these  shekels  by  Christian  writers. 
We  believe  that  W.  Postell  is  the  fii-st  Christian 
writer  who  saw  and  described  a  shekel.  He  was  a 
Parisian  traveller  who  visited  Jerusalem  early  in 
the  16th  century.  In  a  curious  work  published  by 
him  in  1538,  entitled  Alphabetum  Duodecim  Ltn^ 
guarumf  the  following  pasifage  occurs.  After  stating 
that  tiie  Samaritan  alphabet  was  the  original  form 
of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus :-~ 

•*  I  draw  this  inference  from  silver  coins  of  gi-eat 
antiquity,  which  I  found  among  the  Jews.  They 
set  such  store  by  them  that  I  could  not  get  one  of 
them  (not  otherwise  woi-th  a  quincunx)  for  two 
gold  pieces.  The  Jews  say  they  are  of  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  they  added  that,  hating  the  !:^ama« 
ritans  as  they  do,  woi-se  than  dogs,  and  never 
speaking  to  Uiem,  nothing  endeara  these  coins  so 
much  to  them  as  the  consideration  that  these  cha* 
lectors  were  once  in  their  common  usage,  natui%,  as 
it  were,  yeaiTiing  after  the  things  of  old.  They  say 
that  at  Jerusalem,  now  called  Chits  or  Chussem- 
barich,  in  the  masonry  and  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  ruins,  these  coins  are  dug  up  daily."  ■> 

Postell  gives  a  very  bad  woodcut  of  one  of  these 
shekels,  but  the  inscription  is  correct.  He  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  letters  over  the  vase,  which 
soon  became  the  subject  of  a  discussion  among  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  Their  attempts  to  explain  them  are  enu' 
merated  by  Bayer  in  his  Titatise  De  Numis  He- 
braeO'Samaritanis,  which  may  be  oonsidei-ed  as  the 
fint  work  which  placed  the  explanation  of  these 
coins  on  a  satisfactorv  basis.  But  it  would  obvi- 
ously  be  useless  here  to  record  so  many  unsuc- 
cessful guesses  as  Bayer  enumerates.  The  work  of 
Bayer,  although  some  of  the  authors  nearly  solved 
the  problem,  called  forih  an  antagonist  in  Professor 
Tychsen  of  Rostock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 
period.  Several  publications  passed  between  them 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  Tychsen 
gave  a  summary  of  his  objections  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet, entitled  0.  G.  Tychsen,  De  Numis  He" 
braicis  Diatribe,  qua  simul  ad  Nuperas  ill.  F.  P. 
Bayerii  Objectiones  respondetur  (Rostochii,  1791). 
His  fii-st  position  is  —  That  either  (1)  all  the 
coins,  whether  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions, are  false,  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they 
belong  to  Barcoceba — p.  6.  This  he  modifies 
slightly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise,  p. 
52-53,  where  he  states  it  to  be  his  conclusion  (I) 
that  the  Jews  had  no  coined  money  before  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  (2)  that  during  the  rebellion  of 
Barcoceba  (or  Barcoziba\  Samaritan  money  was 
coinfd  either  by  the  Samaritans  to  plesise  the  Jews, 
or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samaiitans,  and  that 
the  Samaritan  letters  were  used  in  order  to  make 

the  tS^  (SAtn)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  Is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Samaritan ;  for  If  we  make  the  two  middle 
strokes  of  the  Samaritan  letter  coalesce,  It  takes  the 
Hebrew  form. 

^  IV)6tell  ^>peara  to  have  arranged  his  Samaritan  al- 
phabet from  these  coins. 
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the  coins  desimble  as  amulets  I  and  (8)  that  the 
coins  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  belong  to  this 
period.  Tychsea  has  quoted  some  curious  passages,<^ 
but  his  arguments  are  wholly  untenable.  In  the 
Hi-st  place,  no  numismatist  can  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  shekels  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabaeus, 
or  believe  that  they  Ijelong  to  the  same  epoch  as 
the  coins  of  Barcoceba.  But  as  Tychsen  never  saw 
a  shekel,  he  was  not  a  competent  judge.  There  is 
another  considemtion,  which,  if  further  demonstra- 
tion were  needed,  would  supply  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment. These  coins  were  fii'st  ma^ie  known  to 
Europe  thiY>ugh  Postell,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  d^cription  given  of  them  in 
Rabbinical  writers.  The  correspondence  of  the  newly- 
found  coins  with  the  earlier  description  is  almost 
demonstrative.  But  they  bear  such  undoubted 
marks  of  genuineness,  that  no  judge  of  ancient  coins 
could  doubt  them  for  a  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
to  a  practical  eye,  tliose  with  Hebrew  insciiptions 
bear  undoubted  marks  of  spuriousness.** 

Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins 
is  one  which  is  considered  to  represent  that  which 
was  called  Lulab  by  the  Jews.  This  term  was 
applied  (see  Maimon.  on  the  section  of  the  Mishna 
called  Rosh  Hashanah,  or  Ccmmencement  cf  the 
Tear,  ch.  vii.  1,  and  the  Mishna  itself  in  Succah^ 
nSID,  or  Booths,  ch.  iii.  1,  both  of  which  passages 
nre  quoted  by  Bayer,  De  Num.  p.  129)  to  the 
branches  of  the  three  ti'ees  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
40,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  Palm,  the  Myrtle, 
and  the  Willow.  These,  which  wei«  to  be  cuiiied 
by  the  Israelites  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  were 
usually  accompanied  by  the  fruit  of  the  Citron,  which 
is  also  found  in  this  repi^esentation.  Sometimes  two 
of  these  Lulabs  are  found  together.  At  least  such 
is  the  eiplmiation  given  by  some  authorities  of  the 
symbols  called  in  the  article  Monby  by  the  name  of 
Slieaces.  The  subject  is  involved  in  much  diffi- 
culty and  obscurity,  and  we  speak  therefore  with 
some  hesitation  and  diffidence,  especially  as  expe- 
rienced numismatists  differ  in  their  explanations. 
This  explanation  is,  however,  adopted  by  Bayer 
{De  Num.  p.  128,  219,  &c.),  and  by  Cavedoni 
{Bibl.  Num.  p.  31-32  of  the  Geiman  translation, 
who  adds  references  to  I  Maoc.  iv.  59;  John  x.  22), 
as  he  considers  that  the  Lulab  was  in  use  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication  on  the  25th  day  of  the  9th  month 
as  well  as  at  that  of  Tabernacles.  He  also  refers  to 
2  Mace.  i.  18,  x.  6,  7,  where  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  described,  and  the  branches 
canied  by  the  worshippei-s  are  specified. 

The  symbol  on  the  Iteveree  of  the  shekels,  repre- 
sentiog  a  twig  with  three  buds,  appears  to  bear 
more  resemblance  to  tlie  buds  of  the  pom^ranate 
than  to  any  other  plant. 

*  He  quotes,  «.  g.,  the  following  passage  from  the  Je- 
nisalen.  Talmud :  p  pj3  i'l'^'CX:;)  mDET  ^300 
Q^nO)  l^nD  13^K  Kl-iriD;  "l^^olutlon  (Samaritan) 
money.  I  ike  that  of  Ben  Cuziba,  docs  not  defile."  The  mean- 
ing of  thi.H  is  not  very  obvious,  nor  dues  Tychsen's  explana- 
tion appear  quite  salisfactoiy.  He  odds,  *  does  not  defile, 
if  used  as  an  amnlet"  We  should  rather  inquire  whether 
the  expression  may  not  liave  some  relation  to  that  of 
'*  defiling  the  hands,"  as  applied  to  the  canonical  books 
of  the  0.  T.  See  Oinsburg,  Commentary  on  Vie  Song  qf 
Songs,  p.  3.  The  word  for  polluting  is  different,  but  the 
expressions  may  be  analogous.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  coins  are  often  perforated,  which  gives  countenance 
to  the  notion  that  they  were  used  as  amulets.  1*he  passage 
is  from  the  division -of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  entitled 
*3e>  XW*  ^ff^oser  Sheni,  or  -  The  Second  Tithe." 
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The  following  list  is  given  by  Cavedoni  (p.  11  oC 
the  German  translation)  as  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  Simon  Maccabaeus. 

I.  Shekels  of  three  years,  with  the  inscription 
Shekel  Israel  on  the  Obverse  witli  a  Vase,  over 
which  appears  (1)  an  Aleph ;  (2)  the  letter  Shin 
with  a  Beth ;  (3)  the  letter  Shin  with  a  Gimcl. 

R.  On  the  Reverse  is  the  twig  with  thi^ee  buds, 
and  tiie  inscription  Jerusalem  Kedushah  or  Hak- 
hedmhah,* 

II.  The  same  as  the  above,  only  half  the  weight, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  woi-d  *Vn,  cftdtsi,  "  a 
half."  These  occur  only  in  the  first  and  sccfjud 
years. 

The  above  are  silver. 

III.  *Xn  y3"IK  nae^,  ShinaHi.  Arb'a  Oidtsi, 
The  fourth  yeai'->a  half.  A  Citron  between  two 
Lulabs, 

R.  p^V  n^«a^,  LetjeulUdk  Tsion,  «  Of  the  Li- 
berati<m  of  Zion."  A  Palm-tree  between  two  baskets 
of  fruit 

IV.  3;^31  y3")«  n^K^,  Shinath  Arh*a,  RebCa. 
The  fouilh  yeni-^ — a  fourth.     Two  Lulabs. 

,    R.  |VV  nSxab— as  before.  Citron-fruit. 

V.  PaiK  naj?,  ShSnatk  ArVa.  The  tbuith 
year.     Lulab  between  two  Citrons. 

R.  JVV  n^K3^,  Legeullath  IWm,  as  before. 
The  Vase  as  on  the  shekel  and  half-shekel. 
These  are  of  copper. 

The  other  coins  which  belong  to  this  series  have 
been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  aiticle  Moxey. 

In  the  course  of  1862  a  work  of  considerable 
impoi*tance  was  published  at  Bi^au  by  Dr.  M.  A. 
Levy,  entitled  Geschichte  der  Jvdischm  M&uenJ 
It  appeai-s  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  ducidatioa 
of  the  questions  relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage 
which  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  present 
volume.  There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which 
it  is  desirable  to  state  the  views  of  the  author, 
especially  as  he  quotes  coins  which  have  only 
become  known  lately.  Some  coins  have  been  de- 
scribed  in  the  Bevue  Numismatique  (1860,  p. 
260  seq.\  to  which  the  name  of  Eleazar  coins  hat 
been  given.  A  coin  was  published  some  time  ago 
by  De  Saulcy  which  is  supposed  by  that  author  to 
be  a  oouuteilfeit  coin.  It  is  scai'oely  legible,  but  it 
appeara  to  contain  the  name  Eleazar  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  Simon  on  the  othei'.  During  the 
troubles  which  pi^eceded  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Eleazar  (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a 
priest,  and  Simon  Ben  Gioi'a,  were  at  the  head  of 
large  tactions.     It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that 

d  The  statement  here  made  will  not  be  disputed  l/j  tDj 
practical  numismatist.  It  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Bnrgon.  of  the  British  Mo»enm,  whose  kno^' 
ledge  and  skill  in  these  questions  was  known  thronglK>ut 
Europe. 

"  The  spelling  varies  with  ihe  year.  The  shekel  of  the 
Jirit  year  has  only  rVf^lp  D^d")^ » ^l»ile  Uio«  of  the 
seamd  and  third  years  have  the  ftiUer  form,  D<7Cn* 
ntJnT^n-  The  ^  of  the  Jerusalem  Is  important  as  show- 
ing that  both  modes  of  spelling  were  in  use  at  the  same 
time. 

f  From  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  was  not  avail»w« 
for  the  arUcle  Moket  ;  but  1  am  Indebted  to  the  auUwf 
of  that  arUcle  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  book.  I 
was,  however,  unable  to  iMt)cure  it  until  the  article  Smni 
was  in  type.— H.  J.  R 
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moDtj  may  lure  been  stnidc  which  bore  the  nameB 
of  both  thiese  leiders ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  pro- 
bnble,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  m  con- 
cfrt.  Bat  a  copper  coin  has  been  published  in 
the  Revue  Nvmigmtitique  which  undoubtedly  bean 
the  inscription  of  *'  Eleazar  the  priest."    Its  types 
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1.  A  X9sit  with  one  handle  and  the  ioacription 

pTiSn  ITPvK, "  Eleazar  the  priest,'*  in  Sama- 
ritan letters. 

R.  A  bunch   of  Ziapes    with    the    inscription 

6inlr*  n^Ka^  nn  Wnae',  "year  one  of  the 
ndemption  of  Israel." 

Some  silrer  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichardt, 
bear  the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a 
palm-tree,  but  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right: 
The  revene  bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as 
the  copper  coins. 

Tliesie  crans  are  attributed,  as  well  as  some  that 
be.\r  the  name  of  Simon  or  Simeon,  to  the  period 
of  thii  tirst  rebellion,  by  Dr.  Levy.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  that  ar>m<  of  the  coins  bearing  similar 
i^Lviiptions  belong  to  the  period  of  Bar-oocab's 
i^Wlliou  (or  Barcoceba^if  as  the  name  is  oflen 
spelt)  imder  Hadrian,  because  they  are  stamped 
upon  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  predecessor.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Levy  will  be  found  veiy  useful  as  collecting 
t<v^ther  notices  of  all  these  coins,  and  throwing 
out  very  useful  sugg^estions  as  to  their  attribution ; 
M  we  must  still  look  to  further  researches  and 
fresh  collections  of  these  coins  for  fall  satis&ction 
•41  many  points.!  The  attribution  of  the  shekels 
and  half-shekels  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  may  be  con- 
"idem]  as  well  established,  and  several  of  the  other 
wai&  described  in  the  article  Money  offer  no 
^.Toonds  for  hesitation  or  doubt.  But  still  tliis 
i^ries  is  very  much  isolated  from  other  classes  of 
cuioji,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  hardly  corresponds 
in  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we  are 
cozotrained  from  the  existing  evidence  to  attribute 
the  coinsw  We  must  therefore  still  look  for  further 
lizht  from  future  inquiries.  Drawings  of  shekels 
are  given  in  the  article  MoNET.  [H.  J.  R.] 

SHE'LAH  (n^ :   JijXi^/i :   Sela).     1.  The 

jooni^t  son  of  Judah  by  the  daughter  of  Shuah 
the  Canaanite,  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the 
SuELANlTES  (Gen.  Mxviii.  5, 11,  14,  26,  xlvi.  12  ; 
Xura.  xxri.  20  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  iv.  21).  Some  of  his 
descendants  are  enumemted  in  a  i^emarkable  passage, 
I  Chr.  iv.  21-23. 

2.  {vh^-,  SoXii:  Sale,)    The  proper  form  of 

the  name  of  Salas  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (1  Chr. 
i.  IS,  24). 

SHEULNITES,  THE  O^Wn :  6  ^yiXt^wi : 

.•^iitt^).  The  descendants  of  Shelah  1  (Num. 
iXTi.  20). 

SHELEMI'AH  (n^oSc^:    2eAe/*/a:    Alex. 

■    •   ■    • 

5»Xf^af:  Sahnids),  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
'K«r.  I.  3»).     Called  Selemias  in  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 

2.  (IcXe^ai;  Alex.  2«€/Ja:  Selemias.)  The 
father  of  Hananiah  (Neh.  iii.  30),  who  assiste<l  in 
restoring  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.     If  this  Hananiah 


*  Tbe  ptssaffe  from  the.JenisBlem  Talmud,  qnoted  tn 
sronaer  note,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Levy  (p.  127).  and  a 
<tUeKot  expUnailoD  given.     The  word  translated  by 


be  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  8,  ^ele- 
miah  was  one  of  the  priests  who  made  the  sacred 
perfumes  and  incense. 

3.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was 
made  one  of  the  ti^easurers  over  the  treasuries  of 
the  Levitical  tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

4.  The  father  of  Jehucal,  or  Jucal,  in  the  time 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3). 

5.  The  father  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 
who  ari'ested  Jeremiah  (J^'r.  xxxvii.  13).  In  Jer. 
xxxviii.  1,  his  name  appeals  in  the  lengthened  form, 
like  the  following. 

6.  (^n^^ :  XfKt/ila.)    The  same  as  Meshe- 

LEHIAU  and  Shallum  8  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14). 

7.  {Selemiaii.)  Another  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  41). 

8.  (2cXc^/as;  Alex.  SoAofi/os:  Selemia,)  An- 
cestor of  Jehudi  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  14). 

9.  (Om.  in  LXX.)  Son  of  Abdeel ;  one  of  those 
who  i-eceived  the  ordera  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch 
and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

SHELEPH  (r|^:   2tiX4^;    Alex.   Xa\4^  ; 

Saleph),  Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20.  The  second 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The  tribe  which 
sprang  from  him  has  been  satisfiictorily  identi- 
Hed,  both  in  modem  and  classical  times ;  as  well 
as  the  district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him. 
It  has  been  shown  in  other  articles  [Arabia;  Jok- 
tan, &c.]  that  the  evidence  of  Joktan's  coloniza- 
tion of  Southern  Arabia  is  indisputably  pix)ved,  and 
that  it  has  received  the  assent  of  critics.  Shcleph 
is  found  where  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  him, 
in  the  district  {Mikhidf,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of 

the  Yemen  are  called  by  the  Arabs)  of  Sulaf  (t_fXjw 

Mardsidf  s.  v.),  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Niebuhr's  Siilfie  {Descr,  p.  215),  written  in  his 

map  Selfia.     He  gives  the  Arabic  ^(aaJLm,  with  the 

vowels  probably  Sulafeeyeh.  Niebuhr  says  of  it, 
"gi-ande  ^tendue  de  pays  gouvemee  par  &ept 
Schechs:"  it  is  situate  in  N.  lat.  14^  30',  and 
about  60  miles  nearly  south  of  San^k. 

Besides  this  googi-aphical  trace  of  Sheleph,  we 
have  the  tribe  of  Shelif  or  Shulaf,  of  which  the 
first  notice  appeared  in  the  ZeiiKhrift  d.  Deutxhen 
Jforgenidndiachen  GeselUchaft,  xi.  153,  by  Dr. 
Osiander,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing information.  Yakoot  in  i30Moajam,  s.  v., 
says,  "  Es-Selif  or  Ks-Sulaf  they  are  two  ancient 
tiibes  of  the  tribes  of  Yemen ;  Hish^m  Ibn-Moham- 
med  says  they  are  the  children  of  Yukt^  Joktan ; 
and  YuktAn  was  the  son  of  Eber  the  son  of  Salah  the 
son  of  Ai'phnxad  the  son  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah 
....  And  a  district  in  El-Yemen  is  named  after 
the  Sulaf."  £1-Kalknsander  (in  the  British  Museum 
library)  says,  "  El-Sulaf,  called  also  Beni-s-Silf£n, 
a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of  Kahtdn  (Joktan).  .  .  . 
The  name  of  their  father  has  i-emained  with  them, 
and  they  are  calleii  Es-Sulaf :  they  are  children  of 
£s-Sulaf  son  of  Yuktdn  who  is  Kahtan.  .  .  .  Et>- 
Sulaf  originally  signiHes  one  of  the  little  ones  of  the 
partridge,  and  Es-Silfaii  is  iU  plural :  the  tribe  was 
named  after  that  on  account  of  translation."  VaktM)! 

Tychsen  '*to  polio te,"  Is  translated  by  him  **  to  pay"  or 
**  red«em  the  tithe."  which  socms  better. 
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also  says  (s.  y.  Muntabik)  that  El-Muntabik  was 
an  idol  belonc^ing  to  liijt-SuIaf.  Finally,  according 
to  the  Katimos  (and  the  LiAb-el'Lttbab,  cited  in  the 
Mardsid,  B,  r,),  Sulaf  was  a  bi-anch-tribe  of  Dbn-l- 
Kilia;  [a  Himyente  family  or  tribe  (Caussin, 
Essai  i.  113),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later 
king,  or  Tubbaa  of  that  name]. 

This  identification  is  conclosively  satisfactory, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  Hazarmaveth 
(Hwlramawt),  Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanite 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is 
strengthened,  if  further  evidence  were  required,  by 
the  cla&sical  mention  of  the  SoXairTri^of,  Salapeni, 
also  written  'AAarqirof,  Alapeni  (Ptol.  vi.  7). 
Bochart  puts  forward  thii^ people,  witii  rare  brevity. 
The  more  recent  researches  in  Arabic  MSS.  have,  as 
we  have  shown,  confirmed  iu  this  instance  his 
theory  ;  for  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  point 
that  Ptolemy's  Salapeni  are  placed  by  him  in  N. 
lat.  22^  [E.  S.  P.] 

SHE'LESH  axh^ :  :StW^s :  SeUea).   One  of 

the  sons  of  Helem  the  brother  of  Shamer  (I  Chr, 
vii.  35). 

SHEL'OMIOpV-  ^t^ffil:  Salami),  Father 

of  Ahihud,  the  prince  of  the  ti'ibe  of  Asher  (Num. 
ixxiv.  27). 

SHEL'OMITH  rn^D^^ :  2aXa»M«f^:  Salu- 
fnith).  1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Lev.  zxiv.  11).  She  had  married  an  Egyptian, 
and  their  son  was  stoned  for  blasphemy. 

2.  (2aX»/uc9£:  Salomith.)  The  daughter  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19). 

3.  {XaXttfu&B ;  Alex.  'XaXovfi6$.)  Chief  of  the 
Izharites,  one  of  the  four  ftimilies  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  18).  He  is  called  Srelo- 
MOTH  in  1  Chr.  zxiv.  22. 

4.  (HIdV;  ^^»  ^^^  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25; 
nto^K'  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  26 ;  H^dW  in  1  Chr.  xxvi. 

*  •         • 

28 :  8elemith\  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of 
Moses,  who  with  his  brethren  had  charge  of  the 
treasures  d^icated  for  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
David. 

5.  (niJ?V-  ^-f"  n^?V-  2aXa»M^e;  Alex. 
2aA»/tc(9 :  Salomith).  A  Gershonite,  son  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  **  Shimei "  is  probably  a  mistake,  as 
Shelomith  and  his  brothers  ai-e  aflerwaitb  described 
as  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Laadan,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Shimei,  and-ihe  sons  of  Shimei  are  then  enume* 
rated. 

6.  (n^p7&^:    ScXifiovO;    Alex.    'XaXttfioiS : 

• 

Selomith).  According  to  the  present  text,  the  sons 
of  Shelomith,  with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their 
head,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
10).  There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omission, 
which  may  be  supplied  from  the  LXX.,  and  the 
tme  reading  is  probably,  **  Of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah.'*  See  also  I  Esdr. 
viii.  36,  where  he  is  called  "  Assalimoth  son  of 
Josaphias." 

SHEL'OMOTH  (ntoV :  'ZoLKt^fM : .  Saie- 

math).  The  same  as  Shelomith  3  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
22). 

flHELU'MIEL  (^K^P^K? :  ^iaXa^^X :  Sola- 
miel).    The  son  of  Zurishaddai,  and  prince  of  the 
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tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  He  had 
59,300  men  under  him  (Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36, 
41,  z.  19).  In  Judith  (viii.  1)  he  is  called 
Samael. 

SHEM  (Q^:  2^/a:  Sern).    The  eldest  son  of 

Noah,  bom  {Gea.  v.  32)  when  his  &ther  had  at- 
tuned the  age  of  500  years.  He  was  98  yean 
old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood. 
After  it,  he,  with  his  father,  brothers,  sisters-in- 
law,  and  wife,  i-eceived  the  blesnng  of  God  (ix.  1), 
and  entei'ed  into  the  covenant.  Two  years  afler- 
wards  he  became  tlie  father  of  Arphand  (xi.  lo ,, 
and  other  children  wera  bom  to  him  subsequently. 
With  the  help  of  his  brother  Japheth,  he  covered 
the  nakedness  of  their  fiither,  which  Canaan  and 
Ham  did  not  care  to  hide.  In  the  prophecy  of 
Noah  which  is  connected  with  this  incident  (ii. 
25-27),  the  first  blessing  falls  on  Shem.  He  di«d 
at  the  age  of  600  years. 

Assuming  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patri- 
archs in  the  pi«sent  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are 
correct,  it  appears  that  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first 
243  years  was  contemporary  with  Adam,  had  still 
nearly  100  years  of  his  long  life  to  run  aflerShem 
was  bom.  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  9  years  married. 
There  aie,  therafore,  but  two  link» — Methuselah 
and  Shem — between  Adam  and  Isaac.  So  that  the 
early  records  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man, 
which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  challenge  (apoil 
from  their  inspiration)  the  same  oonBdence  which 
is  readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the  h^rer 
through  two  well-known  persons  between  himself 
and  the  original  chief  actor  in  the  events  related. 

There  is  no  chronological  improbability  in  that  an- 
cient Jewish  tradition  which  brings  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham into  personal  conference.     [Melchizedek.] 

A  mist'ike  in  translating  x.  21,  which  ia  admitted 
into  the  Septuagint,  and  is  followed  by  the  A.  V. 
and  Luther,  has  suggested  the  supposition  that 
Shem  was  younger  than  Japheth  (see  A.  Pfeifferi 
Opera,  p.  30).  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt  (see 
kosenmiiller,  in  loc.,  with  whom  Geseoius,  TV 
sawus,  p.  1433,  seems  to  agree)  that  the  translation 
ought  to  be,  according  to  grammatical  mle,  "  the 
elder  brother  of  Japheth."  In  the  six  pUoes  (v.  32, 
vi.  10,  vii.  13,  ix.  18,  x.  1 ;  1  Chr.  i.  4)  where  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  are  nameid  together,  precedrace  is 
uniformly  assigned  to  Shem.  In  ch.  x.  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  and  Japheth  are  enumerated  Hrst, 
possibly  because  the  sacred  historian,  i-egarding  the 
Shemitic  people  as  his  proper  subject,  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  to  disencumber  his  narrative  of  a 
digi^essipn.  The  verse  v.  32  compai-ed  with  xi.  10 
may  be  fairly  understood  to  mean  that  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  were  bom  after  their  father  had  at- 
tained the  ^;e  of  500  years ;  but  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably inferred  from  thence  either  that  Shem  was 
the  second  son,  or  that  they  were  all  bom  in  ooe 
year. 

The  portion  of  the  eai-th  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Shem  (x.  21-31)  intei-sects  the  por- 
tions of  Japheth  and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  uo' 
intermpted  line  from  the  Mediten-anean  Sea  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Begiiming  as  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity with  Lydia  (according  to  all  ancient  autho- 
rities, though  doubted  by  Michaelis;  see  Ctesen. 
Thes.  p.  745),  it  includes  Syria  (Aram),  Chaldaea 
(AiTpliaxad),  parts  of  Assyria  (Aashur),  of  Peiw 
(Elam),  and  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Joktan). 
"Hie  various  questions  conneeted  with  the  disper- 
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sko  c(  the  Siwfflitjc  people  are  discussed  in  the 
artide  SuEXmc  Lanouaoes. 

Tht  5«nritnde  of  Canaan  under  Shem,  pi^edicted  by 
X«?i  fii-  26),  was  fulfilled  primarily  in  the  sub- 
j  :il»a  of  the  peo|Je  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xxiii.  4, 
ia^  2  Chr.  riii.  7,  8).  It  is  doubtful  whether  in 
Tcrv  27  God  or  Jaj^eth  ia  mentioned  as  the 
iw»dl*r  io  the  tents  of  8hem :  in  the  former  sense 
t^*  T<ne  may  refer  to  the  special  preeence  of  God 
rtli  the  Jtrws,  and  to  the  descent  of  Christ  from 
ti«j;  or,  in  the  latter  sense,  to  the  occupation  of 
PilMiM  and  adjacent  countries  by  the  Romans, 
£  i  >piritaally  understood)  to  the  accession  of  the 

•  Kh]^  to  the  Church  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  6).  See  A. 
Pi^wri  Opera,  p.  40 ;  Newton,  On  the  Prophecies, 
'^-•i.  [W.  T.B.J 

SHEM'A  {yc/ff :     toXiiuia, ;    Mex.     Souoa  : 

*i  • ..  Ouf  of  the  towns  of  Judah.  It  lay  in  the 
":  ;j  of  the  south,  and  is  named  between  Amam 
•'  i  MoLADAH  (Josh.  XT.  26).  In  the  list  of  the 
t"*'^  of  Simeon  selected  from  those  in  the  south 
'•  /iiah,  Sheta  takes  the  place  of  Shema,  probably 
ty  ac  error  of  transcription  or  a  change  of  pro* 
riL-aUott.  The  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr.  (ii. 
•ii  4  iflfoim  us  that  Shema  originally  proceeded 
-a  Hebron,  and  in  i\&  turn  colonized  Maon.  [G.] 

SHEM'A  (PDB^:  So^:  Samma).  1.  AReu- 
'■^1^.  fflcestor  of  feela  (1  Chr.  v.  8). 

2.  u'ifcjw,)  Son  of  Elpaal,  and  one  of  the  heads 
'^tce  fathers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon  who 
ir  V.  ojit  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13). 
K-tAWy  the  same  as  Shimhi. 

3.  I  'Ufuius :  Senui i.)  One  of  those  who  stood 
c  ijn\  right  hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
y\^  Neh.  riii.  4).  Called  Sammus,  1  Eadr.  ix.  43. 

SHEM'AAH  (nyOB?:  *A<r/i(£;  FA.  'A/iui : 
^^•^v..  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  and  fether  of 
.\i»raodJoash,  two  warrioni  of  their  tribe  who 
f^  Urid  at  Zildag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  His  name 
1  »ntt«i  with  the  article,  and  is  properly  "  Has- 
"^wa^."  The  margin  of  A.V.  gives  "  Hasmaah." 

f'flEJCAI'AHC.TjnOB'":  Xa^os:  SemOaa). 
\  ^  r*o|*et  in  the*reign  of  Kehoboam.  When 
*^  irj  had  assembled  180,000  men  of  Benjamin 
*^  j-feiah  to  noonquer  the  northern  kingdom  after 
•'-  '^olt,  ."^hemaiah  was  commissioned  to  charge 
^'' -  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  war 
J-M-t  ihfir  brethren  (1  K.  xii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  2). 
''  *  >«r«d  and  last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was 
V  •  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and 
jf.  ^  Jerusalem  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt. 
tt  3«iape  was  then  one  of  comfort,  to  assm-e  the 
y  ^  ttf  Jndah  tJiat  the  punishment  of  their 
■'  ^7  sboaJd  not  come  by  the  hand  of  Shishak 

•  ir.  lii.  5,  7).  This  event  is  in  the  order  of 
*-Tmr«  iabsequcnt  to  the  first,  but  from  some 
^  '^yiaiaa  it  would  seem  to  have  occurred  before 
J  ■  -wiptioo  of  the  two  kingdoms.     Compare  xii. 

•  ^'«r?  the  people  of  Rehoboam  are  called  « Israel," 

*  ^'-  if  5  vbere  the  princes  are  called  indifier- 
J'  *;of  Jodah  "  and  *«  of  Israel."  He  wrote  a 
'-S'le  containing  the  events  of  Rehoboam*8  reign 

- '  -r.  Xii.  15).     in  1  Chr.  xi.  2  his  name  is 

•  "  Gi  Ihe  lengthened  form  ^i\ytX^ 

2.  ,2^»at,:   Senuia,  SemJa')'  The  son   of 

^f*^,  amoDg  the  deaoendants  of  Zerubbabel 

"-tr.  ui.  22).     He  was  keeper  of  the  east  gate  of 

/  •  ^'.  wd  anisted  Nehemiah  in  restoring  the 

y   ^«k.  iiL  29).     Lord  A.  Hcnrey  {Gcneal. 
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p.  107)  proposes  to  omit  the  woixlsatthe  begin- 
ning of  1  Chr.  ii.  22  as  spurious,  and  to  consider 
Shemaiah  identical  with  Shimbi  5,  the  brother  of 
Zerubbabel. 

3.  (SofioicCr:  Samaia.)  Ancestor  of  Ziza,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  Per- 
hafs  the  same  as  Shiuei  6. 

4.  (Scfift:  Samia.)  Son  of  Joel  a  Reubenite  ; 
perhaps  the  same  as  Shema  (1  Chr.  v.  4).  See 
Joel  5. 

5.  (Xofuita:  Semda,)  Son  of  Hasshub,  a  Me- 
rarite  Levite  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15),  and  had 
oversight  of  the  outward  busii/ess  of  the  house  of 
God. 

6.  (Satiia,)  Father  of  Obadiah,  or  Abda,  a 
Levite  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  is  elsewhere  called  Shamhua 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

7.  (Se^et,  lifuUa;  Alex.  •Qejuata.  Je/iefo: 
Semeias.)  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  house 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv,  8,  11).  He  took 
part  in  the  ceremonial  with  which  the  king  brought 
the  Ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edora, 

8.  i^ofuitas ;  Alex.  JUififiaias.)  A  Levite,  son 
of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  in  the  time  of  David. 
He  registei-ed  the  divisions  of  the  priests  by  lot  into 
twenty-four  oixlere  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 

9.  (.ScE/uUas;  Alex.  So/ietos.)  The  eldest  son  of 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  He  and  his  brethren  and 
his  sons  were  gatekeepers  of  the  Temple  {1  Chr. 
xxvi.  4,  6,  7). 

10.  (Alex.  'Xofidas.)  A  descendant  of  Jedu- 
thun  the  singer  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  and  the  reformation  of  the  sei^vioe, 
and  with  Uzziel  represented  his  family  on  that 
occasion. 

11.  i^cifidta;  Alex.  2o/ia«/a:  Samaias.)  One 
of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  who  returned  in  the  second 
caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  Called  Samaias 
in  1  Efidr.  viii.  39. 

12.  (2«iu«*«:  Semdas.)  One  of  the  "heads" 
whom  Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  river  of 
Ahava,  for  the  pui-pose  of  obtaining  Levites  and 
ministei-s  for  the  Temple  from  **  the  place  Casiphia  *' 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).   Called  Masman  in  1  Esdr.  vii.  43. 

13.  {Xc^JLata:  Semein.)  A  priest  of  the  familv 
of  Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra'is 
bidding  (Ezr.  x.  21).  He  is  called  Sameius  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

14.  {^ofjuitas :  Semeias.)  A  layman  of  Israel, 
son  of  another  Harim,  who  also  had  married  a 
foreigner  (Ezr.  x.  31).  Called  Sabdeus  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  32. 

15.  (2c/tfft.)  Son  of  Dehuah  the  son  of  Mehe- 
tabeel,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was 
bril)ed  by  Sanballat  and  hia  confederates  to  frighten 
the  Jews  from  their  task  of  rebuilding  the  wall, 
and  to  put  Nehemiah  in  fear  (Neh.  vi.  10).  In  his 
assumed  terror  he  appears  to  have  shut  up  his 
house  and  to  have  proposed  that  all  should  retire 
into  the  Temple  aiid  close  the  doors. 

16.  (2a/iafa,  Sc/x/ar;  Alex.  Sc/xctaf  in  Neh. 
xii. :  Semeia.)  The  head  of  a  priestly  house  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8). 
His  family  went  up  with  Zerubbabel,  and  were  re- 
presented in  the  time  of  Joiakim  by  Jehonatkm  (Neh . 
xii.  6,  18).  Pi-obably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
again  in  Neh.  xii.  35^ 

17.  {JUkfmtaf ;  Alex.  Xanfiaias.)  One  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  who  went  in  procession  with  Ezra, 

4  L 
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in  the  right  hand  of  the  two  thanksgiring  com* 
ponies  who  celebrated  the  aolemn  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34). 

18.  {Xofiaia.)  One  of  the  choir  who  took  part 
in  the  procession  with  which  the  dedication  of  the 
new  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Ezra  was  accompanied 
(Neh.  xii.  36).  He  appeals  to  have  been  a  Gershou- 
lie  Levite,  and  descendant  of  Asaph,  for  reasons 
which  are  given  under  Mattaniah  2. 

10.  (Om.  in  Vat  MS. ;  Alex.  Sc/ictat.)  A  priest 
who  blew  a  trumpet  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh. 
xii.  42). 

20.  {"Xofudas:  Semeias,)  Shemaiah  the  Ne> 
belamite,  a  false  prophet  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
He  prophesied  to  the  people  of  the  Captivity  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  Jeremiali's  advice  that  they  should 
settle  quietly  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  build  houses, 
plant  vineyards,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  period 
of  their  return  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  His 
animosity  to  Jeremiah  exhibited  itself  in  the  more 
active  foiin  of  a  letter  to  the  high-priest  Zepha- 
niah,  urging  him  to  exerdse  the  functions  of  his 
office,  and  lay  the  {nx)phet  in  prison  and  in  the 
stocks.  The  letter  was  read  by  Zephaniah  to  Jere- 
miali,  who  instantly  pronounced  the  message  of 
doom  against  Shemaiah  for  his  presumption,  that 
he  should  have  none  of  his  fiunily  to  dwell  among 
the  people,  and  that  himself  should  not  live  to  see 
their  i-eturn  from  captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  24-32).  His 
name  is  written  in  ver.  24  in  the  lengthened  form 

t:   -  • 

21.  (jiofudas.)  A  Levite  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoshaphat,  who  was  heat  with  other  Levites,  ac- 
companied by  two  priests  and  eome  of  the  princes 
of  Judah,  to  teach  the  people  the  book  of  the  Law 
(2  Chr.  xvu.  8). 

22.  (Se/ict:  Senuias.)  One  of  the  Levites  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  were  placed  in  the  cities 
of  the  priests  to  distribute  the  tithes  among  their 
brethren  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

23.  {Xafiaias.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
who  assisted  at  the  solemn  passover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 
He  is  called  the  brother  of  Conaniah,  and  in  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12  we  Hnd  Cononiah  and  Shimei  his  brother 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  chief  Levites ; 
but  if  Cononiah  and  Conaniah  are  the  names  of 
persons  and  not  of  families,  they  cannot  be  identical, 
nor  can  Shemaiah  be  the  same  as  Shimei,  who  lived 
at  least  eighty-five  years  before  him. 

24.  {Semei.)  The  father  of  Urijah  of  Kirjath- 
]earim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20^. 

25.  (ScXcftfof ;  FA.  2«8cKfaf:  Semeiaa.)  The 
fathei-  of  Delaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).       [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEMABFAH  (^nnO^ :  XatAoptda ;  Alex. 

▼  •  *  • 

Xofuipia;  Samaria).  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite 
wai'riors,  *'  helpers  of  the  battle,"  who  came  to  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5), 

2.  (iTSoC^:  "Xofiaplai  Samarias),    One  of  the 

family  of  Hariro,  a  layman  of  Israel,  who  put  away 
his  foi-eign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

3.  {Sinneria,)  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  preceding  (Ezr. 
X.  41). 

BHEME'BEB  (-DKtpe^ :  2viio$6p:  Semeber), 

King  of  ZeboXm,  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sodom 
when  he  was  attacked  by  Uie  north-eastern  invadei^ 
under  Ohedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  The  Sam.  Text 
and  Version  give  *'  Shemcbel." 


SHEMINITH 

SHEM'ER(ntXr:2«M^p:5biiMT).  Theowuw 

of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Samaria  was  built 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  afler  whom  it  was  cal!^  SW 
meron  by  its  founder  Orori,  who  bought  the  site  tor 
two  silver  talents.  We  should  rather  have  expected 
that  the  name  of  the  city  would  have  been  Shinuvn, 
from  Shemer ;  for  Shomeron  would  have  beoi  the 
name  given  after  an  owno*  Shomer.  This  latter 
form,  which  occurs  1  Chr.  vii.  32,  appears  to  U 
that  adopted  by  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  who  ivad 
Somer  and  SJiomir  iie&pectively ;  but  the  Vat  M.\ 
of  the  LXX.  retains  the  pi-esent  foi-m  **  Shemer,' 
and  changes  the  name  of  the  city  to  1,tiitp^¥  or 
^(fi-nptiy,  [W.  A.  W.] 

T 

2ff/upac  in  Jeah. :  SenUda).  A  son  of  Gilead,  and 
ancestor  of  the  &mily  of  the  Shemidaites  (Num. 
xx\'i.  32  ;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  Called  Suemidah  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  Tii.  19. 

SHEM'IDAH  (VTD^:    Se^ipti:    Semida). 

T 

The  same  as  Shemida  the  son  of  Gilead  (I  Chr. 
vu.  19). 

SHEMDDA'ITES,  THE  (^JH^DB^H  :  A  Sih 

T  • 

fiatpt :  SenUdaitae),  The  descendants  of  Shemida 
the  sou  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  »2).  They  obtained 
their  lot  among  the  male  childroi  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  2). 

SHEM'miTH  (M*?  Wn).    The  title  of  Ps. 

vi.  contains  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  striogeJ 
instruments  of  the  Temple  choir  oonceming  the 
manner  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung.    **To 
the  chief  Musician  on  N^inoth  upon  Sheminith/' 
or  **  the  eighth,**  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it 
A  dmilar  diiection  is  found  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xii.  The 
LXX.  in  both  passages  renders  intip  r^s  iyUii^^ 
and  the  Vulgate  pro  octacd.    The  Geneva  Veraoo 
gives  "  upon  the  eighth  tune.'*    Referring  to  1  Chr. 
XV.  21,  we  find  certain  Leviteawere  appointed  by 
David  to  play   "  with  harps  on  the  Sheminith," 
whidi  the  Vulgate  lenders  as  above,  and  the  LXX. 
by   i^uureiflB,   which   is  merely   a  corruption  <ii 
the  Hebhtw.     The  Geneva  Version  explains  in  the 
margin,   '*  which  was  the  eighth  tune,  over  the 
which  he  that  was  the  mo&t  excellent  had  duu^." 
As  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  all  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  their 
muaioal   terms  ai-e  necessarily  vague  and  oontra- 
dictory.     With  respect  to  Sheminith,  most  Rab- 
binical writers,  as  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra,  follow  the 
Targum  on  the  Psalms  in  regarding  it  as  a  harp 
with  eight  strings ;  but  this  has  no  foundation,  and 
depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of  1  Chr.  xv.  21. 
Geaenius  {Thea.  a.  v.  HV^)  says  it  denotes  the  bass, 
in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chr.  xv.  20),  whid) 
signifies  the  treble.    But  as  the  meaning  of  Alamoth 
itself  is  very  obscure,  we  cannot  make  use  of  it  for 
determining  the  meaning  of  a  tei-m  which,  though 
distinct  from,  is  not  necessarily  conti^asted  with  it. 
Others,  with  the  author  of  Shilte  Haggitborim, 
interpret  "  the  shanxnith**  as  the  octave \  but  there 
if  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  octave  as  tmderstood  by  our- 
selves.    On  comparing  the  manner  in  which  the 
word  oocun  in  the  titles  of  the  two  Plsahns  already 
mentioned,  with  the  paaition  of  the  terms  Aijeleth 
Shahar,    Gittith,    Jonath-elem-rechokim,  &&.,  iQ 
other  iWma,  which  are  genei-ally  regarded  as  in- 
dicating the  melody  to  be  employed  by  the  singers 
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t  mms  mort  probable  that  Sheminith  is  of  the 
'jjsx  had,  aod  denotes  a  certain  air  known  as  the 
'^bth,  «r  a  ontain  key  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to 
'^  scQg.  Manrer  {C(Mwi.  in  Ps.  vi.)  regards 
^Sfoiaitfa  as  an  ins^ment  of  deep  tooe  like  the 
ntkiQceUQ,  while  Alamoth  he  compares  with  the 
(U:a;  and  such  also  appears  to  be  the  view  taken 
by  iwns  and  Tremeilius.    It  is  impossible  in  such 

caic  to  do  more  than  pmnt  to  the  most  probable 
ffleirctora.  '[W.  A.  W.] 

SHEHI'BAHOTH  (niDinSB^ :  ^t/upatM ; 

.\ln.l()upaftM,  1  C3ir.  xr.  18 ;  FA.  2cfiffipa/4^, 
1  <ar.  IT.  18,  20,  ^a^utpifiAe,  1  Chr.  xvi.  5:, 
^vrmotk).  1.  A  Levite  of  the  second  degree, 
F.-^iLtfd  to  plaT  with  a  psaltery  **on  Alamoth/' 
j>  *M  dmr  formed  by  David.  He  was  in  the  divi- 
•ra  vhkh  Asaph  led  with  cymbals  (1  Chr.  zv.  18, 
.'   m.  5). 

2.  ^ffupmfuABJ)  A  Leyite  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
iv^^fihat,  wiio  ws  sent  with  others  through  the 
..!k>  ff  Judah  to  teach  the  book  of  the  Law  to  the 
\^r-  ;-  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

SHEMinC  LANGUAGES  and  WBIT- 

Rft.  IxTBODL'CTiON,  §§1-5. — 1.  The  expres- 
>^^,  ".'-Qicmitic  fiunily/'  and  '^Shemitic  Ian* 
is^^sS*  are  based,  as  is  well  known,  on  a  reference 
•*''fa.x.  21  aeqq.  [j?ee  Shem.]  Subsequently, 
>  ujrious  inaocuiacj  of  the  expression  has  led  tu 
•a  tiiscpt  to  substitute  others,  such  as  Western 
^^^':<:.  or  Syn>- Arabic — this  last  a  happily  chosen 
«^r!at;iQ,  as  bnnging  at  once  before  us  the  two 
ffc-apaioil  extremes  of  this  fiimily  of  languages. 
Set  'Ir-  earlier,  though  incorrect  one,  has  maintained 
*  C^und:  and  for  purposes  of  convenience  we 
fc^  r-^ktinoe  to  use  it.* 

*  d  &  miposatble  to  lay  down  with  accuracy 
&«  ^:•:J3daries  of  the  area,  occupied  by  the  tribes 
^'i.  nii^  ao-caUed  Shemitic  dialects.  Various  dis- 
9r'*-?au5es  led  to  fluctuaticms,  especially  (as  on  the 
^V'^i  side;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  restless  Aryan 
^^  For  geooid  purposes,  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
i^-^  imj  te  taken  as  the  Northern  boundary — the 
^"^  Ii;pis  and  the  ranges  beyond  it  as  the  Eastern 
"^i  the  Red  Sea,  the  Levant,  and  ceitain  portions 
^  -.'J  Minor  aa  the  We&tem.  Within  these  limits 
^  t:«  pfQper  hom«  of  the  Shemitic  &mily,  which 
^  -vtrcael  ao  mighty  an  influence  on  the  history  of 
^  *<rid.    The  are*  named  may  seem  small,  in 
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companson  with  the  wider  i*egions  occupied  by  the 
Aryan  stock.  But  its  geographical  position  m 
respect  of  so  much  of  the  old  world — its  two  noble 
rivers,  alike  facilitating  foreign  and  internal  intei^ 
course — the  extent  of  seaboai^  and  desert,  present- 
ing long  lines  of  protection  against  foreign  invasion 
— have  proved  eminently  fiivourable  to  the  undis- 
turbed growth  and  development  of  this  family  of 
languages,  as  well  as  investing  some  branches  (at 
certain  periods  of  their  history)  with  very  consider- 
able influenoe  abroad.^ 

3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic  language-faipily 
nre  to  be  found  in  use  in  the  following  localities 
within  the  area  named.  In  those  ordinarily  known 
as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria, 
there  prevailed  Aramaic  dialects  of  different  kinds, 
e.  g.  Biblical  Chaldaic — that  of  the  Targums  and 
of  the  Syriac  versions  of  Scripture — to  which  may 
be  added  other  varietiea  of  the  same  stdck — such 
as  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions — and  of  dif- 
ferent ^bian  iragmenta.  Along  the  Mediterranean 
seaboard,  and  among  the  tiibes  settled  in  Canaan, 
must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  language  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  among  which 
were  interspersed  ftome  relics  of  that  of  the  Phoe> 
nicians.  In  the  south,  amid  the  sedu&ion  of  Arabia, 
was  preseiTed  the  dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent 
period  so  widely  to  surpass  its  sistera  in  the  extent 
of  territory  over  which  it  is  spoken.  A  variety, 
allied  to  this  last,  is  found  to  have  been  domiciliated 
for  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia. 

In  addition  to  the  singular  tenacity  and  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Shemitic  character,  as  tending  to 
preserve  unaltered  the  main  features  of  their  lan- 
guage, we  may  allow  a  good  deal  for  the  tolerably 
uniform  cHmate  of  theii  gec^^iphical  locations. 
But  (as  compaied ^ith  variations  from  the  parent 
stock  in  the  Japhetian  family),  in  the  case  of  the 
Shemitic,  the  adherence  to  the  onginal  type  is  very 
remarkable.  Turn  where  we  will,  from  whatever 
causes  springing,  th^  same  tenacity  is  dii^cemible — 
whether  we  look  to  the  simple  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
wilderness — the  fien%  and  rapacious  inhabitants  of 
mountain  regions — the  craftsmen  of  cities,  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  or  the  ti-afSckers  in  distant  marts  and 
havens.* 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Professor  M. 
Miilier's  late  volume  On  the  Science  of  Language 
(p.  381)— a  volume  equally  remaikable  for  re- 
search, fidelity,  and  graphic  description  :-* 


ii^^xt^  e(  Arabic 
Aahiric.     .     . 

TW/ewa     .     . 


Sfto^Tiac 


GMXiLkWGtCAL  Table  of  tuk  Shemitic  Family  op  LAKGUAGsa. 
Ikadil/mgua(f8$. 

.    Ethlopic 

.    HimyariUc  Inscriptions 

f  Biblical  Hebrew 

.  <  Samaritan  Pentateuch 

lOartbaglDian-Flioenlclan  Inscriptions 

1  Cbaldee,  Maaora,  Talmud.  Targnm,  Biblical  Cbaldee  .  . 
.  {  ^riac  (Peshiio,  2nd  cent  A.t>.) 

'  Conelform  Inacriptiona  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  .     .     . 


Clauet. 

)  Anblc,  or 
3  Southern. 
1  Hebraic, 

t      ^' 
)  Middle. 

1  Aramaic, 
J  Noi'tbern. 


''»  aquines  would  be  more  inteiwting,  wei'e 
^^  ^Qtiy  tmitworthy  means  at  hand,  than  that 
^  '>^  'njimai  i^hemitic  dialect,  and  as  to  whether 
^  - '  4^  Amnsuc  was— not  <mly  in  the  first  in- 


'  ^^motafaMUiaa  de  scndtkioes  ne  pent  avoir  d'ln- 
^'^rta,  dQ  iBfQCBent  qn'oo  la  prend  oonune  une  simple 
^-^»«  caQV4«tioDDelIe  et  que  Ton  a'eat  expliqu6 
*  *  v.Vje  rafame  de  profoodement  inexact "  (Renan, 
^  <^ 4*  UMffua  S^mUiquea,  i.  2).  Kngliah  scholars 
7*  j**5y  «<l&ptPd,  from  the  Ftench.  the  form 
"^■^i**  bat  there  is   no  reason  why  we   should 


stance,  but  more  long  and  widely  than  we  ordinarily 
suppose — the  pnnci|Ml  means  of  intercommunication 
among  all  tribes  of  Shemitic  origin,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  those  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.   The 

abandon-  the  Hebrew  sound  because  the  f^nch  find  the 
pronondation  difficult. 

>>  Bertheau,  in  Herzog's  Beal-BneyelqpSdie,  v.  609, 
613 ;  Ftirst.  Ijekrgebdude  der  ArcmaiaAen  /eUo^  $1. 

•  Scholz,  Binleitung  in  da$  A.  T..  C8ln,  1833, 31-26; 
FPxst,  Lekrgeb.  ^1,  20,  221 
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historical  books  of  the  Old  Tea-tament  show  plainly, 
that  between  tlie  occupation  of  Canaan,  and  the  vic- 
tories of  Nebachadnezzar,  many  causes  led  to  the 
extension  of  the  Arainaic,  to  the  restriction  of  pure 
Hebrew.  But  there  is  much  that  is  probable  in 
the  notion  held  by  more  than  one  scholar,  that  the 
spoken  dialect  of  the  Shemitic  trib»  external  to 
Ambia  (in  the  earliest  periods  of  tlieii*  histoiy) 
cloiicly  resembled,  or  was  in  fact  a  better  variety  of 
Aniniaic.  This  notion  is  coiToborated  by  the  traces 
still  discernible  in  the  Scriptures  of  Aramaisms,  where 
the  language  (as  in  poetical  fragments)  would  seem 
to  have  been  preserved  in  a  foim  most  nearly  re- 
sembling its  original  one:'  and  also  from  the  re- 
•embbmoes  which  may  be  detected  between  the 
Aramaic  and  the  earliest  monimient  of  Arabic 
speech — the  Himpritic  fragments.* 

4.  The  history  of  the  Shemitic  people  tells  us  of 
various  movements  undertaken  by  them,  but  sup- 
plies no  remarkable  instsinoes  of  ^eir  assimilating. 
Though  canning  with  them  their  language,  insti- 
tutions, and  habits,  they  are  not  found  to  have 
struck  root,  but  remained  strangera  and  exotics  in 
several  instances,  passing  away  without  traces  of 
their  occupancy.  So  late  as  the  times  of  Augustine, 
a  dialect,  derived  from  the  old  Phoenician  settlers, 
was  spoken  in  some  of  the  more  remote  districts  of 
Roman  Africa.  But  no  traces  remained  of  the 
power,  or  arts  of  the  foimer  lords  of  sot  and 
land,  from  whom  tliese  fiiagments  were  inherited. 
Equally  striking  is  the  absence  of  results,  from 
the  occupation  of  a  vast  a^i-egnte  of  countries  by 
the  victorious  armies  of  Islam.  The  centuries  since 
elapsed  prove  in  the  dearest  manner,  that  the  vo- 
cation of  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic  fiunily  was 
not  to  leaven  the  nations  whom  their  firat  onset 
kid  prostrate.  They  brought  nothing  with  them 
but  their  own  stern,  subjective,  unsocial  religion. 
They  borrowed  many  intellectual  treasures  from 
the  conquered  nations,  yet  were  these  never  fully 
engrafted  upon  the  alien  Shemitic  nature,  but  re- 
mained, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
only  external  adjuncts  and  ornaments.  And  the 
same  inveterate  isolation  still  chai-acterizes  tribes  of 
the  race,  when  on  new^  soil. 

5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Shemitic  character 
will  be  found  to  have  exereised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  their  literature.  Indeed,  aocoi-dance  is 
seldom  more  close,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Shemitic 
race  (where  not  checked  by  extei-nal  causes;  between 
the  generic  type  of  thought,  and  its  outward  ex- 
pression. Like  other  languages,  this  one  is  mainly 
I'esolvable  into  monosyllabic  primitives.  These,  as 
far  as  they  may  be  traced  by  research  and  analysis, 
carry  us  back  to  the  early  times,  when  the  broad 
line  of  separation,  to  which  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed,  was  not  yet  drawn  between  the 
Ja^ih^tli^  <u3d  the  Shemitic  languages.  Instances  of 
tliis  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  sequel,  but 
subsequent  researches  have  amply  confirmed  the 
substance  of  Halhed's  prediction  of  the  ultimate  re- 

*  "  Un  autre  fait,  non  moins  digne  de  remarqne,  c'est 
I'analogie  frapponte  qu'ont  tuutes  oes  irreguiarii6s  pro- 
vincialcs  avt>c  TAramien.    II  semble  que,  mSme  avant  la 
cipUvite,  le  patois  populalre  se  rapprochait  beauconp  de 
oette  langue,  en  sorte  qu'il  nous  est  malntenant  impos- 
sible de  separer  Irfen  nettemont,  dans  le  style  de  ceriatos 
^rlts,  cequf  appartiont  aa  dialeete  popnlalre,  on  an  patois 
da  royaume  d'israSl,  ou  k  rtnflaence  des  temps  de  la  | 
captivite."    "  II  est  li  remarquer.  da  re&te,  qne  les  \aagaes  | 
s^mitiqacs  difiereut  moins  dans  la  boacbe  da  peuple  qne  l 
±ma  les  livres"  (Kenan,  i.  141,  142;   and  also  FUrst, ' 


cognition  of  the  affinities  between  Sanscrit  (= the 
Indo-Gennanic  &mily)  and  Arabic  (  =  the  Shemitic 
"  in  the  main  g^iioundwork  of  language,  in  mono- 
syllables, in  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  a)>- 
pellations  of  such  thiog^s,  as  would  be  6n>t  diir 
criminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization."^ 

These  monosyllabic  primitives  may  still  be  traced 
in  particles,  and  woixls  least  exposed  to  the  oixiiDarT 
causes  of  variation.  But  difl^rences  ai«  observable 
in  the  princi|ial  parts  of  speech — the  verb  and  the 
noun.  Secondary  notions,  and  those  of  relation,  a.f 
git>uped  round  the  primary  ones  of  meaning  in  a 
single  woi-d,  susceptible  of  vaiious  internal  changes 
,^u?cording  to  the  pai'ticular  requirement.  Heuce, 
in  the  Shemitic  fiunily,  the  prominence  offormntm, 
and  that  mainly  inteiiial  (or  contained  vcHhin  the 
ixx^t  form).  By  such  instrumentality  are  expresed 
the  diflerences  between  noun  and  verb,  adjective 
and  substantive.  This  mechanism,  within  oeitain 
limits,  invests  the  Shemitic  languages  with  cods< 
derable  freshness  and  sharpness  ;  but,  as  will  be  sees 
in  the  sequel,  this  language-fkmily  does  not  (for 
higher  purposes)  possess  distinct  powere  of  expression 
equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  Japhetian  family. 
Another  leading  peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  Lio- 
guages,  is  the  al»ence  (save  in  the  case  of  prop^ 
names)  of  compound  woi-ds — to  which  the  sister 
family  is  indebted  for  so  mudi  life  and  variety.  Id 
the  Shemitic  family — agglutination,  not  logical  se- 
quence— ^independent  roots,  not  compoond  appro- 
priate derivations  fit>m  the  same  root,  are  used  fa> 
express  respectively  a  train  of  thought,  or  different 
modifications  of  a  particular  notion.  Logical  se- 
quence is  replaced  by  simple  mateiial  sequence. 

Both  language-families  aie  full  of  life ;  but  Uie 
life  of  the  Japhetian  is  organic — of  the  Shonitic,  lo 
«'igp'®g&te  of  units.  The  one  looks  around  to  be 
taught,  and  pauses  to  gather  up  its  lessons  into 
form  and  shape:  the  other  ooutains  a  lore  within 
itself,  and  poura  out  its  thoughts  and  fimcies  ss 
they  arise.f 

§§6-13. — Hebrew  Lanouaoe.— Period  of 
Growth. 

6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a  branch  ofthes<>- 
called  Shemitic  family,  extending  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  South-Westera  Asia.  The  development  and 
culture  of  this  latter  will  be  found  to  have  been 
considerably  influenced  by  the  situation  or  fortnn« 
of  its  different  districts.  In  the  north  (or  Aram, 
under  which  designation  are  comprehended  Syiia* 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia),  and  under  a  climate  pir- 
tially  cold  and  ungenial — in  the  close  pi-oiiroity  ff 
tribes  of  a  difi'erent  origin,  not  unfi^uently  ma-^tcrs 
by  conquest— the  J>hemitic  dialect  became  in  plioe* 
hiu-sher,  and  its  general  character  less  pure  aixl  dis- 
tinct. Towai-ds  the  south,  op|x>site  causes  contri- 
buted to  maintain  the  language  in  its  purity.  In 
Arabia,  presei-ved  by  many  causes  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, the  language  maintiuned  more  euphonv 
and    delicacy,    and    exhibited    greater   variety  ot' 

Lehrgeb.  1^^  3.  4,  3.  11). 

«  Hoffmann,  Gramm.  Syr.  p.  5-« ;  Scbolz,  L  p.  41,  3, 
p.  8-9 ;  Gesenlns.  Lehrgebaude  (1817).  p.  l!M-« ;  Ftlrst, 
Lehrgeb.  $^4, 14  ;  RawUnson,  Journal  <J'  AtiaUe  Sxiety, 
XV.  233. 

'  Halbed's  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Ixntguagt,  Vlf, 
qnoted  In  Delltzacb,  Jeiurufit  p.  113;  Fttrst,  l^hrfA, 
Zweiter  Haupltheil. 

If  Ewald,  Gramtik.  d.  A,  T.  1833,  4-8;  Bertheau,  to 
Hcrcog.  v.  611.  12 ;  Reass,  Wid.  598,  600 ;  Franck,  SlMfia 
Orientalrj,3sn. 
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wis  and  cooitniction.  A  reference  to  the  map  ' 
r ..  ttjre  to  explain  this — lying  as  did  Judaea  be> 
(«•*.•  Amu  and  Arabia,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
•."  H-hrtw  race,  with  the  exception  of  (!anaanite 
1.  i  Pi>«r.i<»D  tribes.  Of  the  language  of  theMi  last 
t'V  lii-^iDctine  remains  have  hitherto  been  brought 
t  '.T'O  But  it»  general  resemblance  to  tbat  of 
iV  Tcndute  settlers  is  beyond  all  doubt,  both  in 
ti*  vTM  t'f  the  Hamite  tribes,  and  of  the  Philistine 
lr-\  ,w>ther  branch  of  tie  same  stock. 

•  '  :'.iuliT»  the  language  of  the  Hebrews  pre- 
r.^fioiot^  Affinities  with  the  Aranviic,  iit  accord- 
c  r  with  their  own  family  accoonts,  which  bring 
^•Pitnuchsfrom  the  N.E., — more  dii-ecily  from 
u.-ti-^  lle^potamia.  In  consequence  of  viciuity, 
^  ai«  tu  Le  anticipated,  many  features  of  nesem- 
^  ^  ti  the  Arabic  may  be  traced ;  but  subse- 
"OfSj.  the  Hebrew  language  will  be  found  to 
u;-  i<>iH.>ved  an  independent  course  of  growth  and 
c'-a'tpoent. 

'•  Two  questions,  in  direct  connexion  with  the 
'^''7  moTfojoits  of  the  ancestors  of  the  subsequent 
J--' <w  nation,  have  been  discussed  with  great 
t'je-tun^  by  nHUiy  writeiiB — the  first  bearing  on 
tie  '•4'i»#s  which  set  the  Terachite  &mily  iii  motion 
'-Tc«  tise  south  and  west;  the  second,  on  the 
c.mni  language  of  the  tribes  in  possession  of 
^*a»  at  the  arrival  of  Abraham. 
^  ''fi2.  X.  and  xj.  we  are  told  of  fire  sons  of 
*^— EUm,  Asshur,  Arpbaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram. 
.>  '^  c>f  these  (or  rather  the  peoples  descended 
^%  tmi  will  be  ooosidei^  subsequently.  '  The 
^'"  si*  been  supposed  to  be  either  the  pi-ugenitor 
!•»  '^  oiUective  appellation)  of  the  tribes  which 
M.: '  li  r  oocopied  Canaan  and  the  M)-ca]led  Shemitic 
*.-  •>  to  the  south.  Of  the  remaining  thi'ee,  the 
^*"  iesoenlcd  from  Elam  and  called  by  his  name 
^  proosUy  subjugated  at  an  early  period,  for  in 
f*-  £T.  mtotioo  is  made  of  the  headship  of  an 
^>T*TiLhite  leagoe  being  vested  in  the  king  of 
^  Chniorlaoroer,  whose  name  points  to  a 
■-<'■*  origin.  Whether  Shonitac  occupation  was 
'«'«tied  at  onee  (in  the  case  of  Khun')  by 
^':tf.  or  whether  a  Cuahite  (Hamite)  domination 
'  v"^^.  cannot  now  be  decided.  But  in  the 
■-  ^  t^e  second,  Asshur,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
f  ■>  *l»wing  of  Saipture  (Gen.  x.  11),  that 
I*  '^r^kdants  were  dbturbed  in  their  home  by 
^  ii-T.tBce  of  the  clearly  traceable  Cnshite  stream 
'/;i'it)oo  flowing  upwards  on  a  return  course 
.&  Anbia,  where  plain  marks  are  to  be  found 
^  -*  f^^-^ence^  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
'  .  >  icarked  difTerences  existing  between  the 
'■'-  'x  <u;<l  Cushite  (  =  Hamite)  ntces  in  habits 
^'  *:»  ';ht.*  and  the  manifestation  of  God's  wrath 
**  'i^'Td,  we  can  well  understand  an  uneasiness 
^  -^  t«  of  removal  among  the  Shemitic  popula- 
'  '  *i  •  ptains  by  tlie  river.  Scripture  only  tells 
*  -L  td  in  a  way  which  they  knew  not,  chosen 
'  •  '  wandercra  of  the  lineage  of  Arphaxad 
^  •>:*;< '«  the  journey  fraught  with  such  enduring 
^  -  "so&s  to  the  history  of  the  world,  as  re- 


♦  "Ti 


of  tbeir  country,  Mfi^/fi  s  the  land  of 
'«r:'««.-{ialDta  to  the  fact  that  the  Pbillstlnes  did 

^'•^  belineofcoa*tfh«mtheinterlor  At  all  events" 
•■ '--.  Let.  Uxviii.  172). 

•»  *  vd  Elam  is  simply  the  pronnndatlon,  accord- 
'-  '-"TiaaM  itf  Western  Asia,  of  Iran a=  Alryama  s 
■  ?■  >-  KiikAO,  1.  41,  oo  the  authority  of  Bumonf  and 
'  *  H;  J.  0.  Mailer,  S.S.  xiv.  233;  Aawlinson. 
'"'>i'V  4jMtie  AfcUtg,  XV.  222. 


corded  in  Sciipture,  in  its  second  stage  of  pro- 
gress.    There  is  at  least  nothing  unrea^sonable  in 
the  thought,  that  the  movement  of  Terah  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (if  modem  scholarship  is  right  in 
the  locality  selected)  was  caused  by  Divine  sugges- 
tion, acting  on  a  mind  ill  at  ease  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Cushite  thought  and  habits.     It  may  be 
that  the  active  cause  of  the  movement  i-ecoidcd  in 
Gen.  xi.  31  was  a  i-enewed  manifestation  of  the 
One  True  God,  the  influences  of  which  were  to  be 
stamped  on  iUl  that  was  of  Israel,  and  not  least 
palpably  on  its  language  in  its  purity  and  proper 
development.     The  leading  piurticulai's  of  that  me- 
morable jouraey  are  preserved  to  us  in  Scriptm'e, 
which  is  also  distinct  upon  the  fact,  that  the  new 
comers   and  the  earlier  settlers  in   Canaan  found 
no  ditliculty  in  convei^sing.     Indeed,  neither  at  the 
tirst  entrance  of  Terachites,  nor  at  the  return  of 
tiieir  descendants  after  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt* 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
this  respect  in  the  case  of  any  of  tlie  numerous 
tribes  of  either  Shemitic  or  Hamitic  origin  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Scriptui'e.     But,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  very  great  difference  of  opinion  is  to  be 
found,  and  very  much  leai'ned  discussion  has  taken 
place,  as  to  whether  the  Terachite  adopted  the 
language  of  the    earlier    settlei-s,    or   established 
their  own  in  its  place.     The  latter  alternative  is 
hardly  probable,  although   for  a   long   time,  and 
among  the  earlier  writers  on  Biblical  subjects,  it 
was  maintained  with  gient  earnestness — Walton, 
for  example,  holding  the  advauccd  knowledge  and 
civilization  of  the  Terachite  immigration  in  all  im- 
portant particulars.     It  may  be  doubted,  with  a 
writer  of  the  present  day,"  whether  this  is  a  sound 
line  of  reasoning,  and  whether  "  this  conti-ast  be- 
tween the  inferiority  of  the  chosen  people  in  all 
secular  advantages,  and  their  pre-eminence  in  le- 
ligious  privileges,"  is  not   **im   argument  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insiste<l  on  by  a  Christian 
advocate."    The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
anterior  to  the  »lvent  of  Christ  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  any  great  eaily  amount  of  civilization, 
being  built  necessarily  on  closer  intercourse  with 
the  surrounding  peoples,   would   have   tended  to 
retard  rather  tfian  promote  the  object  for  which 
that  people  was  chosen.     The  probability  is,  tliat  a 
gi-eat  original  simihirity  existing  between  the  dia- 
lects of  the  actual  possessors  of  the  country  in  their 
various  localities,  and  that  of  the  immigrants,  the 
latter  were  less  likely  to  irapai*t  than  to  boiiX)W 
from  their  more  advanced  neighbours. 

On  what  grounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity  of 
the  dialect  of  the  Terachites,  to  that  of  the  occu- 
pants at  the  time  of  their  immigration,  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Of  the  origin  of  its  earliest  occupants, 
known  to  us  in  the  saci-ed  records  by  the  mys- 
teriotis  and  boding  names  of  Nephiiim,  Zamzum- 
mim,  and  the  like,  and  of  whose  probable  Titanic 
size  traces  have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent 
travellei-s,  history  records  nothing  certain.  Some 
assei-t  that  no  reliable  traces  of  Shemitic  language 

^  Renan.  1.  34,  312,  315  \  Spiegel,  in  Herzog,  x.  365>8. 

»  Compare  Gen.  xl.  5  with  Gen.  xvlli.  20,  and  note  1, 
Rawlinsiin,  •/.  A.  S.  xv.  231.  Does  the  cuneiform  ortho- 
graphy nab-Il="tbo  gate  of  God,"  point  to  the  act  of 
Titanic  audacity  recorded  in  Gen.?  and  Is  the  punish* 
ment  recorded  In  the  concision  exprca!«ed  in  a  Shemitic 
word  of  kindred  aouncT?  <^trcmcre,  Melangei  d*Higtoire, 
113.  164. 

•  Bishop  of  St.  Davids*  Ixtter  to  the  Rev.  R.  WiUia»\s. 
D.D^  p.  65. 
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are  to  be  fband  north  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
daim  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  a 
Japhetian  origin.  Others  affirm  the  descent  of  these 
early  tribes  from  Lud,  the  foorth  son  of  Shem,  and 
their  migration  from  "  Ljdia  to  Arabia  Petraea  and 
the  Routheni  borders  of  Palestine.'' <>  Bat  these 
must  have  disappeared  at  an  early  period,  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  them  in  Gen.  x.,  and  their 
remains  being  only  alladed  to  in  references  to  the 
ti-ibes  which,  under  a  well-known  designation,  we 
iind  in  occupation  of  Palestine  on  the  return  from 
Egypt 

8.  Another  view  is  that  pat  forward  by  oar  coun- 
tryman Rawlinson,  and  shared  by  other  scholars. 
**  Either  from  ancient  monuments,  or  from  trar 
dition,  or  from  the  dialects  now  spoken  by  their 
descendants,  we  ai'e  authorised  to  infer  that  at  some 
very  i-emote  period,  before  the  lise  of  the  Shemitic 
or  Arian  nations,  a  gi-eat  Scythic"  (  =  Hamitic) 
**  population  must  have  overspi^eRd  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  less 
dissimilar  in  their  vocabulary,  but  possessing  in 
oommon  certain  organic  oharscteristics  of  grsmmar 
and  construction."  9 

And  this  statement  would  appear,  in  its  lead- 
ing features,  to  be  historically  sound.  As  was  to 
be  anticipated,  both  from  its  importance  and  fi'om 
its  extreme  obscurity,  few  subjects  connected  with 
Biblical  antiquities  have  been  more  warmly  dis- 
cussed than  the  origin  of  the  Canaanitish  oocapants 
of  Palestine.  Looking  to  the  authoritative  records 
(Gen.  ix.  18,  x.  6,  15-20)  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of 
these  tribes.4  Nor  con  the  singular  acooixlances  dis- 
cernible between  the  language  of  these  Canaanitish 
(  =  Hamitic)  occupants,  and  the  Shemitic  family 
be  justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  former.  '*  If  we  examine  the  invaluable 
ethnography  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  shall  find 
that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem,  and 
therefore  a  relationship  between  his  descendants  and 
the  Shemitic  nations  fully  recognised,  the  Hamites 
are  described  as  those  who  previously  occupied  the 
different  oouittries  into  which  the  Aramaean  race 
atlerwards  forced  their  way.  Thus  Scripture  (Gen. 
X.  seqq.)  attributes  to  the  nice  of  Ham  not  only  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy 
and  civilised  communities  on  the  coast,  but  also  the 
mighty  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  rich 
kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Havilah  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  the  wonderful  realm  of  Egypt.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe — indeed  in  some  cases  the  proof 
amounts  to  demonstration — that  all  these  Hamitic 
nations  spoke  languages  which  differed  only  dialec- 
tically  from  those  of  the  Syro- Arabic  family."  ' 

9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relation- 
ship discernible  among  the  early  Noochidae  is  that 
of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  ai*t  of  writing 
among  the  Shemit«»,  the  bi-anch  with  which  we  ai*e 
at  piesent  concerned.  Our  limits  preclude  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  many  theories  by  which  the  stu- 
dent is  still  bewildered :  the  question  would  seem 
to  be,  in  the  case  of  ihe  Terachite  branch  of  the 

o  Rciuuul.  4S,  107;  Arnold,  la  Heraog,  vUi.  310,  11; 
Gruhom,  Cawibridge  Et$ay$,  1^68. 

p  Rawlinson,  J.qfA^S.  xv.  230.  232. 

<t  *'  All  tbe  Canaanites  were,  I  am  satisfied,  Scyths;  end 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria  retained  their  distlncUve  ethnic 
character  nntil  quite  a  late  period  of  history.  According 
to  the  inscriptions,  the  Khetta  or  Hlttites  were  tbe  domi> 
nant  Scythian  race  from  the  earliest  ttmea."  Rawlinson, 
J.  A.  S.  XV.  230. 


Shemitic  stock,  did  they  acq  aire  the  art  of  writing 
from  the  Phoenicians,  or  Egyptiaiis,  or  Assyrians 
—or  was  it  evolved  from  given  elementb  am<Hig 
themselves  ? 

Bat  while  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  origia 
of  Shemitic  writing  is  as  yet  inrolved  in  dbscuritr, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  indelible  fnfla- 
ence  was  exerdsed  by  Egypt  upon  the  Terachite 
branch  in  this  porticulai-.  The  language  .of  Egypt 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  this  theory,  for,  io 
the  opinion  of  most  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
the  Egyptian  language  may  cloim  an  Asiatic,  and 
indeed  a  Shemitao  origin.  Nor  can  the  dttiigia 
wrought  be  justly  attributed  to  tiie  Hyksos,  instod 
of  the  Egyptians,  "fhese  people,  when  scattered  atl«r 
their  long  sojourn,  doubtlras  carried  with  them  many 
traces  az^  I'esalts  of  the  superior  cultare  of  Egypt; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  can  be 
considered  in  any  way  as  instructora  of  the  Te> 
rachites.  The  claim,  so  long  acqaiesoed  in,  of  tbe 
Phoenicians  in  this  redpect,  has  been  set  aade  on 
distinct  grounds.  What  was  the  precise  amount  of 
caltivation,  in  respect  of  the  art  of  writing,  pon 
sessed  by  the  Terachites  at  the  immigration  or  at 
their  removal  to  Egypt,  we  cannot  now  tell— pro- 
bably but  limited,  when  estimated  by  their  soesal 
position.  But  the  Exodns  fonnd  them  possessed  of 
that  priceless  treasure,  the  germ  of  the  alphabet  of 
the  civilised  world,  built  on  a  pure  Shemitic  faaiu, 
bat  modified  by  Egyptian  culture.  **  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  phonetic  signs  are  snbsequent  to 
the  objective  and  determinative  hieroglyphics,  and 
showing  as  they  do  a  much  higher  powtf  of  ab- 
straction, they  must  be  considered  as  infinitely  more 
valuable  contribations  to  the  art  of  writing.  Bat 
the  Egyptians  have  conferred  a  still  groiter  boos 
on  the  world,  if  thdr  hieroglyphics  were  to  any 
extent  the  origin  of  the  Shemitic,  which  has  formal 
the  basis  of  almost  every  known  system  of  letters. 
The  long  continuance  of  a  pictorial  and  fignratiTe 
system  of  writing  among  the  Egyptians,  and  thei* 
low,  and,  after  all,  imperfect  syllabarium,  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  souroe  as  their  pictorial  sod 
Bgurative  representation  of  then-  idea  of  the  Deity ; 
just  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  early  adoption  by  the 
people  of  Israel  of  an  alphabet  properly  so  called 
must  be  regarded  as  one  among  many  proo&  which 
they  gave  of  their  powers  of  abstraction,  and  cob- 
sequently  of  their  fitness  for  a  mora  spiritual  wor- 
ship." • 

10.  Between  the  dialects  of  Aram  and  Arabia,  that 
of  the  Terachites  occupied  a  middle  place — superior 
to  the  firat,  as  being  the  language  in  whidi  ire 
preserved  to  as  the  inspired  outpourings  of  so  many 
gieat  prophets  and  poets — wise,  learned,  and  elo- 
quent—and different  from  the  second  (which  does 
not  appear  in  history  tmtil  a  oomp(\ratiTely  itcat 
period)  in  its  antique  simplicity  and  majesty. 

The  dialect,  which  we  are  now  considering,  h» 
been  ordinarily  designated  as  that  of  the  H^ivwb, 
rather  than  of  the  Israelites,  apparently  for  tiie  fol- 
lowing reasons.  The  appellation  Hebraw  is  of  old 
standing,  but  has  no  reference  to  the  history  of  Uie 

'  Quarterly  Rev.  \xx\i\Ll1Z,  See  a  quotation  in /.X& 
XV.  238,  on  the  corruption  of  manners  flowing  fttxa  the 
advanced  civilisation  of  the  Hamites. 

•  Q.  R.  lxxviil.166;  Ewald,  Gttth.  !,  472-474;  Hoff- 
mann,  ffnzmm.  Syriac.  pp.  60-62;  Leyrer,  Henog;  xiv. 
358,  359;  trf>p6ius,  Zicti  Abkastdlungm,  39,  40.  5«.  ^l 
J.  G.  MiHler.  in  Herxog,  xiv.  232 ;  RawUnran,  J.  A.  >'  s'^ 
222,  ^26,  230;  SaalschlLtz,  Zur  (iefdtifMe  d.  Bwfutabe*- 
ickr\ft,  i^e,  IT.  18 ;  Vaihingcr.  iu  Huraog,  xi.  302.    . 
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napkf  m  ooonected  vHh  its  glories  or  emiDence, 
•fhih  that  of  Israel  is  boand  up  with  its  historical 
T^ecr.  The  people  is  addressed  as  Israel  by 
t*--«ir  pri«sts  and  prophets,  on  sol€inn  oomsioDs, 
va:k  bf  foreigners  thej  are  designated  as  Hebrews 
'""E.  xl.  I5j,  and  indited  by  some  of  their  own 
fv.r  writers,  where  no  point  is  raised  in  connec- 
'  3  With  th«r  religion  (Gen.  xlin.  32  ;  Ex.  xxi.  2 ; 
1  ^^^Q.  xiii.  3, 7 ,  zir.  21).  It  was  long  assumed  that 

fr  ^r  d^emtion  (Dniy  =  ol  wtpdreu)  had  reference 

t  R«r,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham.  More  probably 
f  N.<«ld  be  regarded  as  designating  all  the  Shemitic- 
> /^in^  tribes,  which  had  migrated  to  the  south 
:  I  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  in  that 
'  .*.  njij:bt  have  been  applied  by  tlie  earlier  inha- 
r  u*its  of  Canaan.  But  in  either  case,  the  term 
'M^^ferews"  would  conifnise  all  the  descendants  of 
.Vi-hsm,  sod  thdr  language  therefore  should  be 
-"'."Sated  as  the  Hebrew,  in  accoixlance  with  the 
'  IT  t»ual  name  of  the  people.  "  The  language 
■  '  a:an"  is  nsed  instead  (Is.  xix.  18),  but  in 
'r  *  i&sisi^  the  country  of  Canaan  is  contrasted 
»rb  that  of  Egypt.  The  expression  "  the  Jews' 
Vt-v?"  (Is.  rxivi.  11,  13)  applies  merely  to 

•  •*  iid*i:t  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  all  probap 

•  tT.  more  widely  used  aller  the  fall  of  Samaria. 
■1.  Many  causes,  all  obvious  and  intelligible, 

'■■^■ii*  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any 

•  H'i  V.T  detached  account  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
•^t  rcc  to  its  assuming  a  written   shape.     But 

T<  reasons  occur  to  render  difficult,  even  within 

';  -  'att<»r  period,  such  a  reliable  history  of  the 

''■■  r-w  languii^e  as  hedts  the  exceeding  interest  of 

'  ^  i^jecU   In  the  first  place,  very  little  has  come 

'-'t-to  us,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 

*-   r?  Mid  diversified  literatm-e.     Where  the  facts 

'Ate  for  a  judgment  are  so  limited,  any  attempt 

-«  kind  is  likely  to  mislead,  as  being  built  on 

-  -L.tiooi,  erecting  into  characteristics  of  an  entire 

•••'  *\  what  may  be  simply  the  peculiarities  of  the 

^   .i'.  or  incidental  to  his  subject  or  style.   Again, 

<  -^j-t*  at  a  philological  history  of  the  Hebrew 

-.'-ige  will  be  much  impeded  by  the  feet — tliat 

'  .rcaological  order  of  the  extant  Scriptui'es  is 

•  '•  in  all  instances  clear — and  that  the  history  of 

li'hrew  nation  from  its  settlement  to  the  7  th 

"irr  B.C.  is  without  changes  or  progress  of  the 

-datd  piominent  nature  required  for  a  satis- 

' '  r?  critical  judgmeot.     Unlike  languages  of  the 

'■^.^  stock,  such  as  the  Greek  or  German, 
'  Hirl.nr  bognage,  like  all  her  Shemltic  sisters, 

■'Tn  nd  hard  as  6rom  a  mould — dbt  susccp- 

'  Qt  rhasge.  In  addition  to  these  characteristics 
■ '  -^.r  hn-^uage,  the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken 

•  '-'ti retired  and  exclusive  cast,  and,  for  a  long 
- '.  n^m^  from  foreign  sway.     The  dialects  also 

^•^  iVw  cooterminous  tribes,  with  whom  they 
-•  Jij  ifiteroounie,  were  allied  closely  with  their 

if-r  utant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are  des- 
I  v<>  of  aay  important  changes  in  language,  during 
''  '."^d  trom  Moses  to  the  Captivity.     A  certain 

'  ^^ligible  amount  of  progress,  but  no  con- 

^•nK*  or  remarkable  difference  (according  to  one 
•  ,  is  really  observable  in  the  language  of  the 

*«'P-ch,  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
*'  •» ,  tte  Kings,  the  Psalms,  or  the  prophecies  of 

^  Muvir,  Sciatee  of  Language,  57*59 :  a  most  in- 

'  '^»-  pMoe.    Foister,  Vciot  (^  IsraO,  77.    "  VIeles 

'  ^  «a»  «Bt  jetst  vnrn  ersten  mal  In  den  Denkmiilcm 

'  »^*«»cheo  Weltseit  begrgnct,  nuig  wohl  Slier 


Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Joel,  Micah,  Kahum,  Habak- 
kuk,  and  Jei'emiah — widely  separated  from  each 
other  by  time  as  are  many  of  these  writings. 
Grammars  and  lexicons  aie  confidently  refenvd 
to,  as  supplying  abundant  evidence  of  unchanged 
materials  and  fashioning;  and  foreign  words,  when 
occurring,  are  easily  to  be  recognized  under  their 
Shemitic  dress,  or  their  introduction  as  easily  to  be 
explained. 

At  the  first  sight,  a&d  to  modem  judgment, 
much  of  tills  appears  strange^  and  possibly  untenable. 
But  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  sought  in 
the  unbroken  residence  of  the  Hebrew  people,  with- 
out removal  or  molestation — a  feature  of  history 
not  unexpected  or  sur^n-ising  in  the  case  of  a  people, 
preseiTed  by  Providence  simply  as  the  guardians  of 
a  sacred  deposit  of  truth,  not  yet  ripe  for  publica- 
tion. An  additional  illustration  of  the  immunity 
from  change,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  other  branches  of  tlie  Shemitic  stock.  The 
Aramaic  dialect,  as  used  by  various  writers  for 
eleven  hundred  years,  although  inferior  to  the 
Hebrew  in  many  respects,  is  almost  without 
change,  and  not  essentially  different  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Daniel  and  Ezi*a.  And  the  Arabic  language, 
subsequently  to  its  second  birth,  in  connexion  with 
Mahometanism,  will  be  found  to  present  the  seme 
phenomena. 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjecture, 
to  assume  as  not  impossible,  the  formation  of  a 
sacred  language  among  the  chosen  people,  at  so 
marked  a  period  of  their  history  as  that  of  Moses  ? 
Every  argument  leads  to  a  belief,  that  the  popubr 
dialect  of  the  Hebrews  from  a  very  early  period  was 
deeply  tinged  with  Ai'amaic,  and  that  it  continued 
so.  But  tiiere  is  surely  nothing  unlikely  or  incon- 
sistent in  the  notion  that  he  who  was  *'  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  "  should  have  been 
taught  to  introduce  a  sacred  language,  akin,  but 
superior  to  the  eveiy-day  dialect  of  his  people — 
the  property  of  the  inilers,  and  which  subsequent 
writers  should  be  guided  to  copy.  Such  a  lan- 
guage would  be  the  sacred  and  leai*ned  one — ^tliat 
of  the  few, — and  no  clearer  proof  of  the  limited  hold 
exercised  by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  tlie  ordinary 
language  of  the  people  can  be  requii*ed  than  its 
rapiil  withdrawal,  after  the  Captivity,  before  a 
language  composed  of  dialects  hithei'to  disregarded, 
but  still  living  in  popular  use.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  **  literary  dialects,  or  whafe  are  commonly 
called  classical  languages,  \yaj  for  their  temporary 
gi-eatness  by  inevitable  decay."  "  If  later  in  history 
we  meet  with  a  new  body  of  stationary  language 
forming  or  formed,  we  may  be  sui*e  that  its  tribu- 
taries were  those  rivulets  which  for  a  time  were 
almost  lost  to  our  sight."  * 

13.  A  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
with  reference  to  some  leading  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities in  did'ei-ent  books  of  the  0.  T.  For  onli- 
nary  pui-poscs  the  old  division  into  the  golden  and 
silver  ages  is  sufficient.  A  detailed  list  of  peculi- 
arities observable  in  the  Pentateuch  (without,  how- 
ever, destroying  its  close  similarity  to  other  0.  T. 
writings)  is  given  by  Scholx,  divided  under  lexical, 
gi'ammatical,  and  syntactical  heads.  With  the  style 
of  the  Pentateuch  (as  might  be  expected)  that  of 
Joshua  very  closely  corresponds.  The  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  mixed  de- 

seyn,  aber  domals  xuerst  aus  dcm  Dunkel  der  Volks- 
sprache,  die  Je  Ubcrall  relcher  ist  als  die  der  cUuiSischen 
Legftimltiit.'*    Reoss,  In  Herzog,  v.  707. 
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Boent,  80  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
makes  strongly  against  the  asserted  late  origin  of 
the  Book  of  Kath,  in  which  it  cannot  be  traced. 
But  (with  which  we  are  at  present  ooncemed)  the 
style  points  to  an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Arar 
maisms  being  probably  relics  of  the  popular  diar 
lect.*  The  same  linguistic  peculiaiities  are  observ- 
able (among  other  merits  of  style)  in  the  Books  of 
Samuel.^ 

The  Books  of  Job  and  Bcdesiastes  contain  many 
asserted  Aramaisnis,  which  have  been  pleaded  in 
support  of  a  late  origin  of  these  two  poems.  In 
the  case  of  the  first,  it  is  argued  (on  the  otlier  side) 
that  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  considered  so 
much  poetical  ornaments  as  ordinaiy  expressions 
and  usages  of  the  early  Hebrew  language,  affected 
necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  by  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  tribes.  And  the  asserted  want  of 
study  and  polish,  in  the  dicti<xi  of  this  book,  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  As  respects  the  Book  of 
Ecdesiastea  the  case  Is  more  obscure,  as  in  many 
instances  the  peculiarities*  of  style  seem  rather  re- 
ferable to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  history,  than  to  an  Aramaic  origin.  But 
our  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  litemtiue  is  too 
limited  to  allow  the  foimation  of  a  positive  opinion 
on  the  subject,  in  opposition  to  that  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity .T  In  addition  to  roughnesses  of  diction, 
growing  probably  out  of  the  same  cause — close  in- 
tercourse with  the  people — so-called  Aramaisms  are 
to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  and 
expressions  closely  allied  in  tbose  of  Amos.'  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  writings  of  Nahum,  Zepha- 
niah,  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  still  later  ones  of 
the  minor  prophets ;  the  treasures  of  past  times, 
which  filled  their  hearts,  served  as  models  of  style.* 

As  with  respect  to  the  3ook  of  Eoclesiastes  (at 
the  hands  of  modem  critics),  so,  in  the  case  of 
Ezekiel,  Jewish  aitics  have  sought  to  assign  its 
peculiarities  of  style  and  expression  to  a  secondary 
Hebrew  origin.^  But  the  references  above  given 
may  serve  to  aid  the  consideration  of  a  most  in- 
teresting question,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Ara* 
maic  elements  entei-ed  into  the  ordinaiy  dialect  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  from  early  times  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

The  peculiarities  of  langoage  in  Danid  belong 
to  anoUier  field  of  inquiry ;  and  under  impartial 
consideration  more  difficulties  may  be  found  to  dis- 
appear, as  in  the  case  of  those  with  regard  to  the 
asserted  Greek  words.  The  language  and  subject- 
matter  of  Daniel  (especially  the  latter),  in  the 
opinion  of  scholai^,  led  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  place 
this  book  elsewhere  than  among  the  prophetical 
writings.  To  their  minds,  the  apocalyptic  character 
of  the  book  might  seem  to  assign  it  rather  to  the 
Hagiographa  than  the  roll  of  pix)phecy,  properly  so 
called.  Inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  closing  of'^the 
canon,  tend  to  shake  the  comparatively  recent  date 
which  it  has  been  so  customary  to  assign  to  this 
book.' 

With  these  exceptions  (if  so  to  be  considered) 

>  Schola,  EinL  313,  and  note;  NScelsbscb,  in  Henog, 
xlU.  188. 

>  Njigelsbach,  ibid.  412. 

7  Scbolx,  BinL  111.  65-67.  180, 181 ;  EwaM.  Hiob,  65. 

•  Scholz,  ibuL  5S1.  63T,  549. 

■  Schols,  ibid.  695,  600.  606 ;  EwaM.  Gtxk.  Ul.  t  2, 
$215. 

t>  Zuiu,  CkMeidimsaicke  Vortroge  der  Juden,  162. 

c  See  also  Rawlinson,  J.  A.  S.  xv.  347 ;  Delitzscb,  in 
Henog,  Ui.  274 ;  Vaililnger,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1857,  93-99. 


few  traces  of  dialects  are  discernible  in  the  smsU 
remains  still  extant,  for  the  most  part  composed  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  dialects  of  the  nortbeni 
districts  probably  were  influenced  by  their  Anunaie 
neighbours ;  and  local  expressicHis  are  to  be  detected 
in  Judg.  V.  and  xii.  6.  At  a  later  period  Philistine 
dialects  are  alluded  to  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24),  and  that 
of  Galilee  (Matt.  xzvi.  73). 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  Aramaic  dementi 
above  alluded  to,  are  most  plainly  observable  in  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  \esA  educated  writers.  The 
general  style  of  Hebrew  prose  literature  is  plaia 
and  simple,  but  lively  and  pictorial,  and  rising  with 
the  subject,  at  times,  lo  considerable  elevation.  But 
the  strength  of  the  Hebi-ew  language  lies  in  its 
poetical  and  prophetical  remains.  For  simple  and 
historical  narrative,  ordinaiy  words  and  ibrmatioos 
sufficed.  But  the  i-equisite  devation  of  poetical 
composition,  and  the  necessity  (growing  out  of  the 
general  use  of  parallelism)  for  enlarging  the  8U{^lv 
of  striking  words  and  expressions  at  oonamand,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  many  expivssions  which  we 
do  not  commonly  find  in  Hebrew  prose  literature.' 
For  the  origin*  and  existence  of  these  we  ma5t 
look  espedally  to  the  Aramaic,  from  which  expres- 
sions were  borrowed,  whose  force  and  peculiarities 
might  give  an  additional  ornament  and  point  not 
otherwise  attainable.  Closely  resembling  that  of 
the  poetical  books,  in  its  general  character,  is  the 
style  of  the  prophetical  writings,  but,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  more  oratorical,  and  numing  inte 
longer  sentences.  Nor  should  it  be  forgottoi,  hj 
the  side  of  so  much  that  is  nnifonn  in  Uu^age 
and  construction  throughout  so  long  a  period,  that 
diversities  of  individual  dispositions  and  standing  are 
strongly  mai'ked^  in  the  instances  of  seveiid  wirten. 
But  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  o(  a 
literature  among  the  Hebrew  people  to  B.C.  600, 
the  Hebrew  language  continued  singularly  exempt 
from  change,  in  all  leading  and  general  features, 
and  in  the  general  laws  of  its  expressions,  forms, 
and  combinations. 

From  that  period  the  Hebrew  dialect  will  be 
found  to  give  way  before  the  Aramaic,  in  what  has 
been  preserved  to  us  of  its  literature,  although,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  some  later  writers 
copy,  with  almost  I'egretful  accuracy,  the  dassii-al 
and  consecrated  language  of  a  brighter  period. 

§§14-19.  Aramaic  Language. — Scbolashc 

Period. 

14.  The  language  ordinarily  called  Arnmuc  is  a 
dialect  of 'the  great  Shemitic  family,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  district  over  which  it  was  spoken, 
Aram  =  the  high  or  hill  country  (as  Canaan  =  the 
low  country).  But  tlie  name  is  applied,  both  by 
Biblical  and  other  writers,  in  a  wider  and  a  more 
restricted  sense.  The  designation — Aram — w.ts 
impei*fectly  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  by 
whom  the  country  was  called  Syria,  an  abbrerlA- 
tion  of  Assyria,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  63).' 
In  general  practice  Aram  was  divided  into  Eastern 

d  *•  L'importanoe  da  veraet  dans  le  style  des  Semites 
est  la  melUeore  preuve  du  manque  abaolu  de  coitftnictioQ 
interieare  qnl  caractirie  leur  phrase.  Le  venet  n'a  rien 
de  commnn  avec  la  p^riode  grecqne  et  latlne,  pabKia'il 
n'oSre  pas  nnc  suite  de  membres  dcpeodantb  lea  uns  des 
antrea :  c'eat  one  coupe  &  pcu  pr^  arbltralre  dans  one  eerie 
de  propositions  a^pareea  par  des  virgulea."  Renan.  LSI. 

•  Reusfi.  in  Herzog,  v.  606-»;  Bleek,  KinkUunff,  80-9. 

'  Other  derivations  are  given  and  refuted  by  Qoau^ 
whtt,  MSlanffeM  d'ffitMre,  132. 
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mi  Wotera.    The  dialecU  of  those  two  distiicts 

were  sernnllj  called  Cnaldaic  antl  Syiiac— designa- 

tk<&s  cot  happily  chosen,  bat,  as  in  the  ca^ie  of 

>ienit}c,  ci  too  long  currency  to  be  changed  with- 

C'ki  great  JncooTenienoe.     Ko  traces  remain  of  the 

t  nnc'ccs  dialects  whidi  must  have  existed  in  so 

hr;e  id  a^:gregate  of  man  j  Teiy  populous  districts. 

SAhia^  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  the  applica- 

t..«  of  the  word  "Chaldaic**  to  the  East  Aramaic 

•laiecL     It  seems  probable  that  the  Chaldaeana 

n&^i  yetffie of  Japbetian  extraction,  who  probablj 

t.f  the  name  of  tfa^  Shemitic  tribe  whom  they  dis* 

•^ed  bdbie  thdr  connexion  with  Babylon,  so  long, 

b  varied,  and  so  full  of  interest.    But  it  would  be 

a  oTor  to  attribute  to  these  oonqueroii)  any  gi'eat 

n  euiy  amount  of  coltivi^on.    The  origin  of  the 

paruW  and  adTanoed  dvilixatwn  to  be  traced  in  the 

Wio  cf  Mesopotamia  most  be  assigned  to  another 

ojae  —  the   inflnenoeB  of  Oushite   immigration. 

Tue  cokeml  scientific  and  industrial  characteiistics 

<  A.<errian  dvilisition  are  not  reasonably  deducible 

txi  Japhetian  influences— that  race,  in  those  early 

tees  harittg  erinced  no  remarkable  tendency  for 

•ir<nictiQD  or  the  atudy  of  the  applied  sciences. 

A  .'-oiii^Iy,  it  would   seem  not  umeaaonable  to 

;.«cv  CO  tiie  two  rirers  a  population  of  Cushite 

Hixsite)  aooomplifihments,  if  not  origin,  subsequent 

i  ti»  Shemitic  occupation,  which  establishMl  its 

Ts  aosBage  as  the  ordinary  one  of  these  districts ; 

^'  i  thirdly,  a  body  of  warriors  and  influential  men 

—^(  Japhetian  origin — the  true  Chaldeans,  whose 

:.2se  has  been  applied  to  a  Shemitic  district  and 

Tbc  eastern  bonndary  of  the  Shemitic  languages 

N  f^xsean ;  but  this  much  may  be  safely  assumed, 

v^i  this  ^ily  bad  its  earliest  settlement  on  the 

^T  besn  of  the  Tigris,  from  which  extensions 

^'J*^  <iu:ibile9i   made  to  the  south.     And  (as  has 

•*:  l«t'ore  said)  histoty  points  to  another  stream, 

-'▼s^  Qorthwurd  (at  a  subsequent  but  equally 

-&^iK0X<^tc  period),  of  Coshite  population,  with 

tr  i.>*iactiTe  aooomplishmenta.     These  settlements 

<•  .J  seem  to  oonaprise  the  wide  extent  of  country 

^>Jj^  from  the  ranges  bounding  the  watershed 

\*-  lizris  to  the  N.  and  £.,  to  the  plains  in  the 

'  '  •  W.  towaid.s  the  lower  course  of  the  **  great' 

/'  =  Asyria  (to  a  great  extent),  Mesopotamia 

^•'  Bihylmiia,  with  its  southern  district,  Chaldea. 

Titr^  ve  few  more  interesting  linguistic  questions, 

'  '  tLe  nature  of  the  vernacular  language  of  this 

•i^'-i^med  region,  at  the  period  of  the  Jewish  de- 

]•  '%Lija  hj  Nebuchadnezzar.     It  was,  mainly  and 

trsLably,  5>hemitic ;  but  by  the  side  of  it  an 

u*  *:at,  chiefly  offidal,  is  said  to  be  discern- 

[CiiALDCA ;  Chaldeans.]    The  passages 

'Sniy  relied  on  (Dan.  i.  4,  ii.  4)  are  not  veiy 

:  «iTf  in  rapport  of  this  latter  theory,  which 

>  >  more  aid  from  the  fact,  that  many  proper 

>  It  ordinary  occurrence  (Bebhazzar,  Merodach- 

•    >iv^  NatoDa^tsar,  Kabopolassar,  Nebo,  Nebu- 

"it-'izaz:  ate  oertAinly  not  Shemitic.     As  little, 

'   p«,  are  they  Aryan — but  in  any  case  they  may 

'  -^  jnli^  rdics  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy. 

T:-  Mme  question  haK  been  raised  as  to  the 

*'  "uK  or  Aryan  origin  of  the  vernacular  language 

-TT\:i^L  t.   the  country  to  the   E.  of  the 

•r-tifs.     As  in  the  case  of  Babylonia,  the  Ian- 

.'  ^^if»x%  to  have  been,  ordinarily,  that  of  a 

'*'^\  ^tlemitic  and  Cushite    population —and  a 


•  ^L 


p.  31 1.    Qnatremere,  MiUmiftM  d*HititMre^  pp. 
adetpedaUj  118-164. 


similar  difficulty  to  be  connected  with  the  ordinary 
pro))er  names — Nibchaz,  Pul,  Salroanassar,  Soixla- 
nnpnliis,  ISennacherib,  Taiiak^  and  Tiglath-Pileaei*. 
la.  xxxiii.  19,  and  Jer.  v.  15,  have  been  referred 
to  as  establishmg  the  difference  of  the  vernacular 
language  of  Assyria  from  the  Shemitic  Our 
knowledge  of  the  so-called  Cushite  stock  in  the 
bnsins  of  the  two  rivers  is  but  limited  ;  but  in  any 
case  a  strong  Shemitic  if  not  Cushite  element  is 
so  dearly  disoenilble  in  many  old  local  and  proper 
names,  as  to  msike  an  Aryan  or  other  vernacular 
language  unlikely,  although  incorporations  may  be 
found  to  have  taken  place,  from  some  other  lan- 
guage, probably  that  of  a  conquering  raoe. 

Until  recently,  the  literature  <^  these  wide  dis- 
tricts was  a  blank.  Yet  "  there  must  have  been 
a  Babylonian  literature,  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans  had  acquired  a  reputation,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  sustained  without  a  literature. 
If  we  are  ever  to  recover  a  knowledge  of  that 
ancient  Babylonian  literature,  it  must  be  from  the 
cuneifoim  inscriptions  lately  brought  home  from 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  They  are  clearly  written 
in  a  Shemitic  language  "  (M.  Mflller,  S.  of  L,  263). 
As  has  been  befoie  remarked  [Babylonia,  §16] 
the  civilization  of  Assyria  was  derived  from  Baby- 
lonia in  its  leading  featui^es— Assyrian  art,  however, 
being  progressive,  and  moi'ked  by  local  features, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  alabaster  for  bricks  as  a 
material  for  sculpture.  With  r^rd  to  the  dialects 
used  for  the  class  of  insciiptions  with  which  we  ara 
concerned,  namely,  the  Assyrian — as  distinguished 
from  the  Zend  (or  Persian)  and  Tartar  (?)  families  of 
cuneiform  memorials — the  opinion  of  scholars  is  all 
but  imanimous — Lassen,  Bumouf  (as  far  as  he  pro- 
nounces an  opinion),  Layard,  Spiegel,  all  agree  with 
the  great  authority  above  dted.  Kenan  differs,  un- 
willingly, from  them. 

From  what  source,  then,  does  it  seem  most  pro- 
bable that  futura  scholars  will  find  this  peculiar 
form  of  writing  deducible?  One  of  the  latest 
writers  on  the  subject,  Oppe^t,  divides  the  family, 
instead  of  three,  into  two  large  classes — the  Aryan 
or  Old  Persian,  and  another  lai-ge  class  containing 
various  subdivisions  of  which  the  Assyrian  formtf 
one.  The  character  itself  he  asseils  to  be  neither 
Aryan  nor  Shemitic  'in  its  origin,  but  andent 
Centnd  Asiatic,  and  applied  with  difficulty,  as 
extraneous  and  exotic,  to  the  languages  of  totally 
dififerent  races.  But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the 
true  origin  may  be  found  in  an  exactly  different 
direction — the  S.W. — for  this  peculiar  system  of 
characters,  which,  besides  occupying  the  great  river 
basins  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may  be  traced 
westward  as  far  as  Beyrout  and  Cyprus,  and  eost- 
waid,  although  less  plainly,  to  Bactra.  Scholars, 
including  Oppert,  incline  to  the  judgment,  that  (as 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic  writers  all  show)  from 
a  Cushite  stock  (Gen.  x.  8-12)  there  grew  up 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  other  great  homes  of 
dvilization,  extending  from  the  level  plains  of 
Chaldaea  far  away  to  the  K.  and  E.  of  Assyria. 
In  these  districts,  tar  anterior  to  the  deportation  of 
the  Jews,  but  down  to  that  period,  flouiished  the 
schools  of  learning,  that  gave  birth  to  i-esults, 
matei'ial  and  intellectual,  stamjjed  with  affinity  to 
those  of  Egypt.  It  may  well  be,  that  in  the  pix)- 
gress  of  disGovery,  from  Shemitic — Cushite  records 
— akin  to  the  1  limy  antic  and  Ethiopic — scholars 
may  carry  back  the^e  i-esearches  to  Shemitic  — 
Cushite  imitations  of  kindved  writing  from  southern 
lands.     Ali-eady  the  notion  has  obtained  currency 
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that  the  aoKaiUed  primitiTe  Shemitic  alphabet,  of 
Assyrian  or  Babjlonian  origin,  is  tmnsitional,  built 
on  the  older  fonnal  and  syllabic  one,  preserved  in 
cuneiform  remains.  To  this  fact  we  shall  in  the 
sequel  recur — passing  now  to  the  condition  of  the 
Ai-amaic  language  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
Little  weight  can  be  attributed  to  the  ai^gument, 
that  the  ancient  literatore  of  the  district  being 
oilied  **  Chaldean/'  an  Aryan  origin  is  implied. 
The  word  **  Chaldean  **  naturally  drove  out  *•  Baby- 
lonian," after  the  establishment  of  Chaldean  ascen- 
dancy, in  the  lattei*  country ;  but  as  in  the  case  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  intellectual  ascendancy  held  its 
ground  after  the  loss  of  material  power  and  rule.^ 

15.  Without  entering  into  the  discussions  re- 
specting the  exact  propriety  of  the  expressions,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  fbUow  the  ordinary  division  of 
the  Aramaic  into  the  Chaldaic  or  Eastern,  and  the 
Western  or  Syriac  dialects. 

The  term  "Chaldaic"  is  now  (like  "Shemitic") 
Brmly  established,  but  Babylonian  would  appear 
more  suitable.  We  know  that  it  was  a  spoken  lan- 
guage at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

A  valuable  outline  of  tfie  diflerent  ages  and  styles 
obseiTable  in  the  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
fiimily  has  been  given  by  both  Delitzsch  and  Ftirst, 
which  (with  some  additions)  is  here  reproduced  for 
the  reader.^ 

(1.)  The  earliest  extant  fragments  are  the  well- 
known  ones  to  be  found  at  Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28 ;  £zr. 
iv.  8-vi.  18 ;  vii.  12r26.  Affinities  are  to  be  traced, 
without  difficulty,  between  these  fragments,  which 
difler  again  in  some  very  marked  particulars  from 
the  eai'liest  Targiims.^ 

To  those  who  in  the  course  of  travel  have  ob- 
seiTed  the  ease,  almost  the  unconsciousness — with 
which  persons,  living  on  the  confines  of  cognate 
dialects,  pass  from  the  use  of  one  to  another— or  who 
are  aware,  how  close  is  the  connexion,  and  how  vei  y 
slight  the  difference  between  conterminous  dialec- 
tical vaiieties  of  one  common  stock,  there  can  be 
nothing  strange  in  this  juxtaposition  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  portions.  The  prophet  Daniel,  we  may 
be  sure,  cherished  with  true  Israelite  aflection  tlie 
holy  language  of  his  early  home,  while  his  high 
official  position  must  have  involved  a  thorough 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  ordinary  Baby- 
lonibh-Aramaic,  but  with  the  Chaldaic  (properly  so 
called).  Accordingly,  we  may  understand  how  the 
prophet  might  posn  without  remark  from  the  use  of 
oue  dialect  to  the  other.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Ezra, 
although  writing  at  a  later  period,  when  the  holy 
language  had  again  been  adopted  as  a  standard  of 
style  and  means  of  expression  by  Jewish  writers, — 
there  is  nothing  difficult  to  be  understood  in  his 
inoorporatiug  with  his  own  composition  accounts 
written  by  an  eye-witness  in  Aramaic,  of  events 
which  took  place  before  his  own  anival.^ 

(2.)  The  Syro-Chaldaic  originals  of  several  of 
the  Apoci-yphal  books  are  lost;  many  Hebraisms 
were  engrafted  on  the  Aramaic  as  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  but  the  dialect  of  the  earlier  Tai^^ums  con- 
tains a  peireptibly  smaller. amount  of  such  admix- 
tuie  than  later  compilations. 

>>  LepBlufi,  Ztod  Abkandlungen,  p.  68.  Quatremfirc, 
£tudu  JIittorique$t  as  quoted  above.  Renan.  66-79. 
Henog's  ReaUEne.^  toL  1.  Babd,  BabyUmim  (RnetMbl). 
—vol.  it  Chaldaa  (Arnold).— vol.  z.  A'ituve  (Spiegel), 
363.  379,  3S1.    Bleek.  ISinL  i.  d.  A.  T.  43-4R. 

i  Delitsoch,  Jetwnm,  pp.  66-7U;  FUrat,  Lehrffd).  $19. 

k  Hengstfcnber^  Jkaud,  pp.  302-^06. 

"  Hengsienbeig,  QM.  398.    Henoe  in  onr  own  time. 


(3.)  The  language  of  the  Gemarna  is  extremely 
composite — that  of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  being 
less  pure  than  that  of  Babylon.  Still  lower  in  the 
scale,  aoooxding  to  the  same  authority,  are  those 
of  the  fiistrexpiring  Samaritan  dialect,  and  th^  of 
Galilee. 

(4.)  The  curious  book  Zohar — an  adaptation  of 
Aivmaic  expressions  to  Judaizing  Gnosticism — 
among  its  foreign  additions  contains  very  many 
from  the  Arabic,  indicative  (according  to  Delitzsch; 
of  a  Spanish  origin. 

(5.)  The  Masora,  brief  and  symbolical,  is  diicfly 
remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  vernacular  pe- 
coliaritias. 

(6.)  The  Christian  or  ecclesiastical  Aramaic  is 
that  ordinarily  known  as  Syriac — the  laogua^  of 
early  Christhmity,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  rtgpo 
tively,  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  Mahoroetanism. 

The  above  classification  may  be  useful  as  a  ^kie 
to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Aramaic  diilect 
with  which  a  Biblical  student  is  directly  oonoerDed. 
For  that,  ordinarily  called  the  Samaritan,  oootains 
very  little  calculated  to  afford  illustration  amoog  its 
scanty  remmna ;  and  future  discoveries  in  that 
brandi  of  pagan  Aramaic  known  as  the  dialect  of 
the  Nabathaeans,  Mendaltes,  or  Zabians  of  MeM>- 
potamia  (not  the  Sabeans  of  Southern  Arabia),  csa 
only  exercise  a  remote  or  secondary  influence  oa 
the  study  of  Aramaic  as  connected  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  three  leading  varietief 
of  tlie  West- Aramaic  dialect,  is  built  on  the  account 
given  by  Ftlrst." 

a.  What  is  known  of  the  condition  of  Galilee 
corrobomtes  the  disparaging  statenMnts  given  bj 
the  Talmudists  of  the  sub-dialect  (for  it  is  no  mortj 
of  this  district.  Close  and  constAnt  communicstioD 
with  the  tribes  to  the  north,  and  a  large  admixture 
of  heathens  among  the  inhabitants  would  neoeasarilj 
contribute  to  this.  The  dialect  of  Galilee  appears 
to  have  been  marked  by  confusion  of  lettere— D>d'^ 
3,  3  with  p  (as  in  various  European  dialects)^aD(i 
aphaei-esis  of  the  guttural — a  habit  of  connecting 
words  otherwise  separate  (al-so  not  rnicommoii  in 
rude  dialects)— carelessnesa  about  vowel-sounds,— 
and  the  substitution  of  t|  Bnal  for  I?. 

6.  The  Samaritan  dialect  appears  to  have  been  a 
compound  of  the  vulgar  Hebi*ew  with  Aramsic, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  elements 
of  which  the  populaticm  was  composed,  remains  ot 
the  **  Ephraimite  **  occupiers,  and  Aramaic  immi- 
grants. A  confusion  of  the  mute  letters,  and  al«o 
of  the  gutturals,  with  a  predilection  for  the  letter 
y,  has  beoi  noticed. 

c.  The  dialect  called  that  of  Jerusalem  or  Judea, 
betw^een  which  and  the  purer  one  of  the  Babjionish 
Jews  so  many  invidious  distinctions  have  been 
drawn,  seems  to  have  been  variable,  from  frequent 
cbangcs  among  the  inhabitants — and  also  to  have 
contained  a  large  amount  of  woitis  different  from 
those  in  use  in  Babylonia — besides  being  somewhat 
incorrect,  in  its  orthography. 

Each  dialect,  it  will  be  seen,  was  diredJy  inflo- 

Latin  and  Welsh,  and  Latin  and  Saxon  passages,  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  tbe  same  Jaxtaposltton  in  chartularics  and  hi»io- 
rical  reconls ;  bat  tbe  Instances  are  mure  apposite  (givcQ 
in  Delitzsch,  Wiufwckaft,  Kuntt,  JudenOutm,  366,  ceqq ) 
of  the  Bfmnltaneoos  use  of  Hebrew,  Kabbinlc,  aail  Anbk, 
among  Jewish  writers  after  the  soollcd  revival  of  Ulfr* 
rature  under  Mahometan  inflttenoe. 
>  Ldirgeb.  ^  16- 19. 
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eai»d  bj  tht'  drcamstanoes^phyaieal  or  social — of 
:u  iocskj.  For  insUnoe,  in  the  remote  and  on- 
^'{tered  Galilee,  peculiarities  and  words  could  not 
til  to  l«  ei^rafled  from  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  hitter  hatred  which  existed  between  the  Sa- 
taintac*  and  the  Jews,  effectually  precluded  ihe 
umlkskja  of  any  leaTening  influences  from  the  lattei' 
-iroe.  A  dialect  originally  impure — the  Samaritan 
i^^ame  in  coui-se  of  time  lai*geiy  interepersed  with 
.\  oauic  words.  That  of  Judea,  alone  being  spoken 
''T  J<ev$  to  whom  nationality  wfis  most  precious, 
«t»  preserred  in  toienble  immunity  from  con-e- 
•testiiog  d^ndatioo,  until  overpowered  by  Greek 
ml  Koman  heathenism. 

The  smaQ  amount  of  real  diflerenoe  between  the 
tv«  bnoches  of  Aramaic  has  been  often  urged  as  an 
«.?  'Rieat  tor  making  any  division  superfluous.  But 
t  33^  been  wdl  observed  by  Filrst,*  that  each  is 
X.  T  uai  by  a  very  different  spirit.  The  chief  relics 
*  Chaidaic,  or  Eastern  Aramaic — the  Targums — 
1 '  nl]«d  with  tiaditional  fiiith  in  the  varied  pages 
?  ^evt&h  history :  they  combine  much  of  the  bftter 
^'^ijristsm — Doarished  as  it  was  on  lively  concep- 
irt-os  tt(  hallowed,  national  lore,  with  warm,  ear- 
£-^t  i^igiogs  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
^«^m  Aramaic,  or  Syriac  literature,  on  the  other 
^  ^  ii  e»entially  Christian,  with  a  new  teimin- 
-iv7  espedally  fnuned  for  its  necessities.  Ac- 
-  c  zi?iy,  the  tendency  and  linguistic  character  of 
'>-  rL>t  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that  of  the  second 
is  full  of  Hebraisms,  the  other  of 


•i'Taie.    One 


i".  Perhaps  few  line  of  demarcation  are  traced 
■  Ri  fr«st«r  difficulty,  than  those  by  which  one 
'.•  <4  a  Uagoage  is  separated  from  another.     This 

•  remaricably  the  case  in  respect  of  the  cessation 
•J  tr*  Hebrew,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Aramaic, 
-'.  fi  it  may  be  put,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  which 

•  pHod  of  growth  terminates,  and  that  of  expo- 
r<Qaad  scholuticism  begins,  in  the  literature  of 
-»•.  .Tosffl  people. 

Much  unneoescary  discu^on  has  been   roused 

'■t*:i  respect  to  the  introduction  of  interpretation. 

^4  only  in  any  missionary  station  among  the 

"j^hea^  but  in  Europe  at  the  Reformation,  we  can 

~:  ^::bstantially  the  germ  of  Targums.     During 

-^  Itith  century,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 

:  -^t  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  desire  to  bring  the 

<  *>t  borne  to  the  humbler  classes,  hitherto  but 

^*'  touched  by  its  doctrines,  opened  a  new  field 

olirity  among  the  non-German  inhabitants  of 
•'  •^  provinces,  at  that  time  a  very  numerous  body. 
.'-tsats  were   appointed,    under   the  name  of 

^^  ^interpreters),  who  rendered  the  sermon, 

*^&f2tt  by  sentoMe,  into  the  veraacular  old  Prussian 

'  .'n.y    Jiut  so  in  Palestine,  on  the  return,  an 

v*'  desire  to  bring  their  own  Scriptures  within 

V  nacfa  of  the  people,  led  to  measures  such  as  that 

-<ri*^  in  N^emtah  viii.  8,  a  passage  of  difficult 

7>relitioiL     It  is  possible,  that  the  apparent 

*  'si^  of  this  passage  may  repreRent  the  two 
*^^»^  which  would  be  naturally  adopted  for  such 

"<5<^at  porposes,  as  rendering  Biblioal  Hebrew  in- 

'  jp^-e  to  the  common  people,  who  only  spoke  a 


>^lak^  />.  G.  im  ZeUdUer  d.  Htformation,  b.  iv.  cnp.  v. 

•'•. ;  HanhOrmj  St.  HiUlre.  U  Bouddha  et  sa  Rtliffion, 

''*>  i^'  P-  ^"®-    **  Owiinaireraent  «n  ne  recite  qoe  Ic 

'  :v  ^  1,^^  ,,^1^  ^^  ^^^  i^  penple   n'en  comprend 

r '  s.  Vet;  mate  qnbelquefbis  ausel,  qusiid  le  texte  Pill 
^•^  r»ntt,  ma  prttre  en  donne  one  interpretaUon  en 
"      tpoorle  vnlgslre." 


dialect  of  Aramaic — and  supplying  a  commentary 
after  sucK  deliberate  reading. 

Of  the  several  Targums  which  are  preserved,  the 
dates,  style,  charscter,  and  value  are  exceedingly 
different.  An  account  of  them  is  given  under 
Versions  (Ch aldaic). 

1 7.  In  the  scholastic  period,  of  which  we  now  treat, 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  succeeded  by 
"  houses  of  enquiry,"  --Cn*TD  ^Wa.     For  with 

Vitringa,  in  preference  to  Rabbinical  writers,  we 
prefer  considering  the  first  lyiroed  institutions  as 
pastoral  and  devotional  seminaries,  if  not  monastic 
reti-eats — rather  than  schools  of  hw  and  dialectics, 
as  some  would  explain  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
scholastic  period  that  all  Jewish  studies  were  so 
employed.  Two  ways  bnly  of  extending  the  bless- 
ings hence  derivable,  seem  to  have  pi^esented  them- 
selves to  the  national  mind,  by  commentary —  D^  J'ln 
and  enquiry  — KH^.     In  the  first  of  these  — Tai*- 

gumic  literatuiv,  but  limited  openings  oocun-ed  for 
critical  studies;  in  the  second,  still  fewer  .4  The 
vast  storehouse  of  Hebrew  thought  reaching> 
through  so  many  centuries — known  by  the  name 
of  the  Talmud — and  the  collections  of  a  similar 
nature  called  the  Midrashim,  extending  in  the 
case  of  the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly,  from  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  to  the  times  of  Kabbi 
Asher — the  closer  of  the  Talmud  (a.d.  426), 
contain  comparatively  few  accessions  to  lingaistic 
knowledge.  The  terms  by  which  serious  or  philo- 
sophical inquiry  is  described,  with  the  names  of 
its  subordinate  branches— Halacha  (rule) — Hagada 
(what  is  said  or  pi-eached) — ^Tosiphta  (additwn)— 
Boraitha  (statements  not  in  the  Mishna) — Mechilta 
(measure,  form)  —  the  successive  desigiiations  of 
learned  dignitaries — Sopherim  (scribes) — Chacamim 
(sages) — Tannaim  (  =  bhonim,  teachers) — Amoraim 
(speakers) — Seburaim  (disputants) — Geonim  (emin- 
ences)— all  bear  reference  to  the  study  and  ezpoei* 
tion  of  the  rules  and  bearing  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
with  none,  or  vei*y  little  to  the  critical  study  of 
their  own  prized  language — the  vehicle  of  the  law. 
The  two  component  parts  of  the  Talmud,  the 
Mishna  and  the  Gemara — republication  and  final 
explanation — ai'e  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
style  and  composite  nature  of  these  works  belong 
to  the  history  of  Rabbinical  literature. 

18.  Of  the  other  main  division  of  the  Aramaic 
language  —  the  Western  or  Syi-iac  dialect  —  the 
eaiiiest  existing  document  is  tiie  Peshito  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  not  improbably  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Various  sub- 
dialects  probably  existed  within  the  wide  area  over 
which  this  Western  one  was  current :  but  there  are 
no  means  now  attainable  for  pursuing  the  inquiry 
— what  we  know  of  the  Palmyrene  being  only  de- 
rivable from  inscriptions  ranging  from  a.d.  49  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  Syriac  dialect 
is  thickly  studded  with  foreign  words,  Ambic,  Pci^ 
sian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  especially  with  the  third. 
A  comparison  of  this  dialect  with  the  Eastern  branch 
will  show  that  they  are  closely  allied  in  all  the 
most  important  peculiarities  of  grammar  and  syn- 

«  Vitringa,  De  Synagog$^  1696,  p  1,  cap.  v.  vi.  vll., 
p.  11,  Cl^>.  v.-vili. — no  scbolas  should  be  without  tbis 
storoboose  of  learning;  ConsoI.  in  Herzog,  fx.  626-529; 
Pranck, Stud£*  Orientalu,\21 ;  Oehlcr,  in  Herzog.  xii. 215, 
225  ;  Zunz,  GUtadiensUiohe  Vorirdge  der  Juden,  cap.  10. 
This  last  volnme  is  most  valuable  as  a  guiding  nummary, 
in  a  Utile  known  and  bewildering  field. 
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tax,  as  well  as  in  their  store  of  original  words — ike 
tme  standard  in  linguistic  researches. 

A  few  lines  may  be  here  allowable  on  the  fortunes 
of  a  diniect  which  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  has 
been  so  conspicuous  an  instrument  in  extending  a 
knowledge  oif  the  truths  originally  given,  and  so 
long  preserved  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  He- 
brews. Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  its 
chief  seat  of  learning  and  literature  was  at  Edessa — 
fram  A.D.  440,  at  Nisibis.  Before  the  8th  and  9tb 
centuries  its  decline  had  commenced,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  made  by  James  of  JSdesaa  in  favour  of  its 
own  classical  writers.  But,  as  of  old  the  Hebrew 
language  had  given  way  to  the  Anunaic,  so  in  her 
tni-n,  the  Western  Aramaic  was  driven  out  by  the 
advances  of  the  Arabic  during  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries.  Somewhat  later  it  may  be  said  to  have 
died  out— its  last  writer  of  mark,  Barhebraeus  (or 
Abulpharagius)  composing  in  Arabic  as  well  as 
Syriac,' 

19.  The  CSialdaic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  are 
exceedingly  valuable  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  Jewi^  manners  and  customs,  and  the  meaning 
of  passages  otherwise  obscure,  as  likewise  for  many 
happy  renderings  of  the  original  text.  But  they 
are  valuable  also  on  higher  reasons — the  Christian 
intei-pretation  put  by  their  authors  on  controverted 
passages.  Their  testimony  is  of  the  gi'eatest  value, 
as  showing  that  Messianic  interpretations  of  many 
important  passages  must  have  been  current  among 
the  Jews  of  the  period.  Walton,  alluding  to  Jewish 
attempts  to  evade  their  own  orthodox  traditions, 
says  that  '*  many  such  passages,"  t.  e,  of  the  later 
and  evasive  kind,  **  might  be  produced  which  find 
no  sanction  among  the  Jews.  Those  very  passages, 
which  were  applied  by  their  own  teachers  to  the 
Messiah,  and  are  incapable  of  any  other  tair  appli- 
eatton  save  to  Him  in  whom  they  all  centre,  are 
not  unfrequently  warped  into  meanings  imeconcile- 
able  alike  with  the  truth,  and  the  judgment  of  their 
own  most  valued  writers."  ■ 

A  comparative  estimate  is  not  yet  attainable,  as 
to  what  in  Targumic  literature  is  the  pure  expres- 
sion and  development  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what 
is  of  foreign  giowth.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Tai-gums  and  kindi-ed  writings  are  of  conskierable 
dogmatical  and  ex^tical  value ;  and  a  similar  good 
work  has  been  etiected  by  means  of  the  cognate 
dialect,  Webtern  Aramaic  or  Syriac.  From  the 
3rd  to  tlie  9th  century,  Syiiac  was  to  a  great  port 
of  Asia — what  in  their  spheres  Hellenic  Greek  and 
mediaeval  Latin  have  respectively  been^-the  (»e 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  district  named.  Be- 
tween the  literally  pi-eserved  recoitls  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  delivered  to  the  Teiachites  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  and  the  understandings  and  hearts  of 
Aryan  peoples,  who  were  intended  to  share  in  those 
treasures  fully  and  to  their  latest  posterity,  some 
connecting  medium  was  necessary.  This  was 
supplied  by  the  dialect  in  question — neither  so  spe- 
cific, nor  so  cleai',  nor  so  sharply  subjective  as  the 
pure  Hebi«w,  but  for  those  very  reasons  (while  in 
itself  essentially  Shemitic)  open  to  impi^essions  and 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  from  without,  and  there- 
fore well  calculated  to  act  as  the  pioneer  and  intro- 

'  Bleek.  Einkitung,  61-57. 

•  Walton,  Frol.  xlL  18,  19.  See  also  Delitacfa,  WU- 
$eiudu^  Kwutt  Judmihum,  p.  173.  seqq.  (in  respect  of 
Christian  auticipatiuns  in  Uie  Targunis  and  Syoagogal 
devotional  poetry),  and  also  p.  i90,  note  (In  respect  of 
moderate  tone  of  Talmud);  Ovbler,  In  Henog.  ix.  431-441 ; 


dncer  of  Biblical  thoughts  and  Biblical  truthi 
among  minds,  to  whom  these  treasures  would  other- 
wise long  have  remained  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

§§20-24.  A&JU3IC  Language. — Period  of  Re- 
vival. 

20.  The  early  population  of  Arabia,  its  antiqui- 
ties and  pectiliarities,  have  been  described  under 
Arabia.*  We  find  Arabia  oocuiried  by  a  confluence 
of  tribes,  the  leading  one  of  undoubted  Ishmaditish 
descent — the  others  of  the  seed  or  lineage  of  Afan- 
ham,  and  blended  by  alliance,  language,  neighbour- 
hood, and  habits.  Before  these  any  aboriginal  in- 
habitants must  have  disappeared,  as  the  Caiunnitiih 
nations  before  their  brethren,  the  children  of  the 
greater  promise — as  the  Edomites  and  Ishmaelites 
were  of  a  lesser,  but  equally  certain  one. 

We  have  teen  [Arabia]  that  the  penioank  ci 
Arabia  lay  io  the  track  of  Cuahite  dviliatioo,  in 
its  suppoMd  retain-ooarse  towards  the  north-cast. 
As  in  the  basin  of  Mesopotamia,  ao  in  Arabia  it  has 
left  traces  of  ita  oonstructive  tendeDdea,  and  predi- 
lections for  grand  and  colossal  undertakings.  Modem 
research  hiu  brought  to  light  in  addition  many 
valuable  remains,  full  of  philological  interert.  There 
may  now  be  found  abundant  illusti-ation  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Hiroyaritic  with  the  eariy  Shemi- 
tic before  adverted  to;  and  the  language  of  the 
Ehkili  (or  Mahnh),  on  which  so  much  light  has 
recently  been  thrown,  presents  ua  with  the  aingnlar 
phenomenon,  not  merely  of  a  specimen  of  what  the 
Himyaritic  (or  language  of  Yemen)  must  have  been 
before  its  expulsion  by  the  Koreishite,  but  of  a 
dialect  less  Arabic  than  Hebrew,  and  posMssing 
close  affinity  with  the  Ghez,  or  Ethiopian.* 

21.  The  affinity  of  the  Ghez  (Oush?  the  sacred 
language  of  Ethiopia)  with  the  Shemitic  has  been 
long  remarked.  Walton  supposes  its  introdactioa 
to  have  been  consequent  on  that  of  Christianity. 
But  the  tradition  is  probably  correct,  according  to 
which  Ethiopia  was  colonized  from  S.  W.  Anbia, 
and  according  to  which  this  language  should  be 
considered  a  relic  of  the  Himyaritic.  in  the  0.  T., 
Cush,  in  addition  to  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  comprees 
S.  Arabia  (Gen.  z.  7,  8 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  9 ;  zxi.  16 ; 
Hab.  iii.  7),  and  by  many  the  stream  of  Hamite 
civilization  is  supposed  to  have  flowed  in  a  northerly 
course  from  that  point  into  Egypt.  In  its  lexical 
peculiarities,  the  Ghez  is  said  to  resemble  tiie  Ara- 
maic, in  its  grammatical  the  Arabic  The  a)|4iabet 
is  very  curious,  differing  from  Shemitic  alphabets  in 
the  number,  order,  and  name  and  form  of  the 
letters,  by  the  direction  of  the  writing,  and  C6pe> 
cially  by  the  form  of  vowel  notation.  This  is  ex- 
ti'emely  singular.  Each  consonant  ccmtains  a  short 
r — the  vowels  are  expressed  by  additions  to  the 
consonants.  The  alphabet  is,  by  this  means,  con- 
verted into  a  "  syllalmrium  "  of  202  signs.  Various 
points  of  resemblance  have  been  traced  between  this 
alphabet  and  the  Samaiitan  ;  but  recent  discoveries 
establish  its  kindred  (almost  its  identity)  with  that 
of  the  Himyaritic  inacinptions.  The  language  sod 
character  of  which  we  have  spoken  briefly,  have 
now  been  succeeded  for  general  ptu-poses  by  the 
Amharic  —probably  in  the  first  instance  a  kindred 


and  WcBtcotC,  Introduction,  110*115. 

(  Ck>mpL  for  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Arabic  longoige  tbe 
recent  work  by  Freytsg  (Bonn,  1861),  alike  ronaxlcable  ftr 
interest  and  research,  Sinleitunff  in  dot  SUidiim  der 
Ardtrischen  Sjpraeke  bis  Makammudl  und  turn  TktHifi^ 

»  Renan.  f.  303-317. 
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diaiect  with  the  Ghez,  bnt  now  altered  by  subse- 
qa€st  extnnams  additions.* 
'ii.  Inteml   erideDce  demonstrates,    that  the 

Anti:  bngiK^,  at  the  time  when  it  first  appears 
IS  the  fi^  of  history,  was  being  graduall  j  developed 
k  its  renxite  and  barren  peninsular  home.  Not  to 
<hreij  CD  its  broken  (or  internal)  plurals,  and  its 
naea  of  cases,  there  are  pecnliarities  in  the  earliest 
otast  ranuDs,  whidi  erinoe  progrev  made  in  the 

-.itiratioo  of  the  language,  at  a  date  long  anterior 
t9  the  period  of  whidi  we  speak. 

A  v«U-kQown  legend  speaks  of  the  present 
An^  Isagu^  as  being  a  fusion  of  different 
•liaierti,  effect«i  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish  settled 
!«uki  Mecca,  and  the  reputed  waitlens  of  the 
Cttbi.  lo  snr  case,  the  paramount  purity  of  the 
Kc.ti^ite  dialect  is  asserted  by  Arabic  writers  on 
p^mmar,  in  whose  judgment  the  quality  of  the 
ifi^  diai«ct8  appears  to  have  declined,  in  propoi^ 
tiSQ  to  thdr  distance  from  Mecca.  It  is  also 
t-^aiel,  that  the  stores  of  the  Koreishite  dialect 
»  :e  increased  by  a  sort  of  philological  eclecticism — 
i.i  itjykmf;  elegancies  of  construction  or  expression, 
'^mble  in  the  dialects  of  the  many  different  tribes 
Tjsitffi^  M«ocB,  being  engrafted  npon  the  one  in  ques- 
ted But  the  recognition  of  the  Koran,  as  the  ulti- 
c^  standard  in  linguistic  as  in  religious  matters, 
«<ii  lished  in  Arabic  judgment  the  superior  parity 
^'t!ir  KoTcidiite  dialect. 

Toat  the  Arabs  posaoMd  a  literature  anteiior  to 
>  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  expressed  in  a  languid 
Kuted  with  many  grammatical  peculiarities,  is 
iiercci  doubt.  There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
'i«  aattrtim,  that  all  early  Arabic  literature  was 
«<Tfed  bv  the  jealous  disdples  of  Islam.  **  Of 
«i^  tae  Arab  gloried  in  nothing  but  his  sword,  his 
bsi»talitT,  and  his  fluent  speech."*  The  bst  gift, 
i^ve  may  judge  from  what  has  been  preserved  to 
^  tf  the  history  of  those  early  times,  seems  to 
iiy*  been  held  in  especial  honour.  A  xealous 
;.r«aa,  itrange  as  it  soawls  amid  the  mde  and 
.'Miaeated  duldren  of  the  desert,  aeems,  as  In 
s^  taaes,  to  have  kept  almost  Masoretic  watch 
i>f  the  exactitode  of  the  transmissioa  of  these 
^«atpoarin^* 

t'T9  ia  our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed 
'^.Hiag  altogether  to  abandon  the  legend — ^how  at 
^'^ofOddh  («*  the  mart  of  proud  rivalry"^) 
,^iVaad  traffic — ^wants  and  profit — were  alike  ne- 
^•M,  while  barda  contended  amid  their  listening 
"  ^trrsMB,  anzioas  for  such  a  verdict  as  should 
'S^-cle  their  lays  to  a  place  among  the  Moallakat, 
^  ivii^^Mnt  of  the  Caaba,  or  national  temple  at 
^^^^BL  But  the  appearance  of  Mohammed  put  an 
V  ^  a  Kason  to  coiniBeroe  and  bardic  contests ; 
^  ns  it  votil  the  work  of  conquest  was  done, 
^  the  &ilhfttl  nsamed  the  puraoiU  of  peace. 
-'^  CBoqgh  remains  to  show  that  poetry  was 


V  aloae  cuhivaied  among  the  ante-Mohammedan 
*n»4U.  w  Seeds  of  moral  truth  appear  to  have 
^*t  nhodied  in  aentences  and  aphorisms,  a  form 
"  Mroctioo  pecnliarly  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
''latiU,  and  proverbially  cultivated  by  the  inhap 
'•vti  of  the  Arabian  peninsola." <  Poetry  and 
•'  ««»e,  as  might  be  expected  firom  the  degree  of 

,*^«UoB,  RnL  IL  sas;  Jones.  Oemm.  1114,  p,  18; 
'^««.aNijM.Tg.7«;  Renan.  1.  317-330 ;  Pricbaid, 
'*P^  BStl.  ^  Mankind,  it  169.  quoted  by  Fonter. 

^  P"««*e  («d  White,  Oxford),  167-158. 

•  Pwicte,  KS.1M. 

'  rtt>«p|t  iD  fUoh^iaAe  Stud.  a.  KriWdm,  1841.  pp. 
=i.fi« ;  Evaid,  Oaek.  1. 34,  Oft. 


Amb  civilization,   would  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  objects  of  attention. 

Against  these  views  it  has  been  urged,  that 
although  of  such  compositions  as  the  Moallakat, 
and  others  less  generally  known,  the  substance  may 
be  considered  as  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  il- 
lustrative accordingly  of  mannei-s  and  customs — 
yet  the  same  antiquity,  according  to  competent 
judges,  cannot  reasonably  be  assigned  to  their  pre- 
sent form.  Granting  (what  is  borne  out  fi'om 
analogy  and  fit>m  references  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures) the  existence  of  philosophical  compositions 
amofig  the  Arabs  at  an  early  period,  still  no  traces 
of  these  remain.  The  earliest  reliable  i-elics  of 
Arabic  literature  are  only  fragments,  to  be  found  in 
what  has  come  down  to  us  of  pre-Islamite  composi- 
tions. And,  as  has  been  said  already,  various  argu- 
ments have  been  put  forward  against  the  probability 
of  the  present  form  of  these  remains  being  their 
original  one.  Their  obscurities,  it  ia  contended,  are 
less  those  of  age  than  of  individual  style,  while  their 
uniformitv  of  language  is  at  variahce  with  the  de- 
monstrably late  cultivation  and  ascendancy  of  the 
Koreishite  dialect.  Another,  and  not  a  feeble  ail- 
ment, is  the  utter  absence  of  allusion  to  the  eaily 
religion  of  the  Arabs.  Most  just  is  Kenan's  remai-k 
that,  sceptical  or  voluptuaries  as  were  roost  of 
their  poets,  still  such  a  silence  would  be  inexpli- 
cable, but  on  the  supposition  of  a  systematic  i-e- 
moval  of  all  traces  of  former  po^^anism.  No  great 
critical  value,  accordingly,  can  &irly  be  assigned  to 
any  Arabic  ivmaina  anterior  to  the  publication  of 
the  Koran.' 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  toudi 
upon  the  theological  teaching  of  the  Koran,  its  objects, 
sources,  merits,  or  deficiencies.  But  its  style  is  veiy 
peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  represents  the  best  forms 
of  the  Koreishite  dialect  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  we  may  say  of  the  Koran,  that  its 
linguistic  approached  its  religious  supremacy.  The 
Koran  may  be  characterized  as  marking  the  transi- 
tion from  vei'sification  to  prose,  from  poetry  to  elo- 
quence. Mohammed  himself  has  adverted  to  his 
want  of  poetical  skill — a  blemish  which  required 
explanation  in  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen — 
but  of  the  effect  of  his  foraible  language  and 
powen  of  address  (we  can  hardly  call  it  oratory) 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Koran  itself  contains 
distinct  traces  of  the  change  (to  which  allusion  has 
been  made)  then  in  pn^ress  in  Arabic  literature. 
The  balance  of  proof  inclines  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Suras  of  the  Koran,  which  are  placed  last  in 
order,  are  earliest  in  point  of  composition— out- 
pourings bearing  some  fiunt  resemblance  to  those  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  .• 

23.  It  would  lead  to  discussions  foreign  to  the 
present  subject,  were  we  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
thoughts  respecting  the  future,  suggested  by  the 
almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  Arabic  idiom 
over  so  wide  a  poition  of  the  globe.  A  comparison 
of  some  leading  features  of  the  Arabic  lai^uag<>, 
with  its  two  sister^,  is  resei-ved  for  the  next  division 
of  this  sketch.  With  regard  to  its  value  in  illus- 
tration two  difierent  judgments  obtain.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  all  the  lexical  riches  and  grammatical 

b  Fresnel,  l**  LiUrt  nar  la  Ardbet,  p.  36. 
«  Forstcr.  il.  298,  319. 

*  Benan.  Lang.  Stn^  L  Iv.  c.  11,  a  lucid  summary  of 
recent  researches  on  this  snl^cct. 

•  Benan.  368.3eo;  Umbrelt,  Stud  u.  Krit.  1841.  233, 
«qq. 
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TarietieBof  the  Shemitic  family  are  to  be  found  com- 
bined in  the  Arabic.  What  elsewhere  is  imperfect 
or  exceptional  is  here  said  to  be  fully  developed — 
forms  elsewhere  rare  or  anomalous,  are  here  found  in 
regular  uw.  Great  &ults  of  style  cannot  be  denied, 
but  itM  superiority  in  lexical  riches  and  grammatical 
precision  and  variety  is  incontestable.  Without  this 
means  of  illustration,  the  position  of  the  Hebrew 
student  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  geologist, 
who  should  have  nothing  whereon  to  found  a  judg- 
ment, beyond  the  scattered  and  imperfect  remains 
of  some  few  primeval  creatm'es.  But  the  Arabic, 
it  is  maintained,  for  purposes  of  illusti^otion,  is  to 
the  Hebrew  precisely  what,  to  such  an  inquirer, 
would  be  the  discovery  of  an  imbedded  multitude 
of  Icindred  creatures  in  all  their  fulness  and  com- 
pleteness—<even  more,  for  the  Arelnc  (it  is  ui^ged) 
— as  a  means  of  oompaiison  and  illasti-ation— is  a 
living  breathing  reality. 

24.   Another    school    maintains   very  different 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  value  of  Arabic  in 
illustration.     The  comparatively   recent  date  (in 
their  present  form  at  least)  and  limited  amount 
of  Arabic  remains  ai«  pleaded  against  its  claims,  as 
a  standaitl  of  i-eference  in  respect  of  the  Hebi'ew. 
Its  verbal  copiousness,  elaborate  mechanism,  subtlety 
of  thought,  wide  and  divenified  fields  of  literature, 
cannot  be  called  in  question.    But  it  is  urged  (and 
colourably)  that  its  riches  are  not  all  pure  metal, 
and  that  no  gi'eat  attention  to  etymology  has  been 
evinced  by  native  writers  on  the  language.     Nor 
should  the  follies  and  perversions  of  scholasticism 
(in  the  case  of  Babbinicsl  writers)  blind  us  to  the 
superior  purity  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  Hebrew 
language  is  animated,  and  the  reflected  influences, 
for  elevation  of  tone  and  character,  from  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  was  so  long  ezclosivdy  employed. 
*'  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech 
shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  itun  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showera  upon  the  grass." 
No  more  fitting  description  of  the  spirit  an<^  power 
of  the  holy  language  can  be  found  than  these  words 
of  the  Lawgiver's  Uist  address  to  his  people.    The 
Arabic  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  firat,  that  of 
wandering  robbers  and  hei^men,  destitute  of  reli- 
gion, or  filled  with  second-hand  superstitions;  in 
its  more  cultivated  state,  that  of  a  self-satisfied, 
luxurious,  licentious  people,  the  vehicle  of  a  bor- 
rowed philosophy,  and  a  d<^[mati2(m  of  the  most 
wearisome  and  captious  kind.' 

Undoubtedly  schools  such  as  that  of  Albert 
Schultens  (d.  1730)  have  unduly  exalted  the  value 
of  Arabic  in  illustration ;  but  in  what  may  be 
designated  as  the  field  of  lower  criticism  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  disputed.  The  total  extent  of 
the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
veiy  limited  as  in  this  respect  to  make  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Arabic  at  once  welcome,  trustworthy, 
and  copious.  Nor  can  the  proposed  substitute  be 
aoceptni  without  demur — ^the  later  Hebrew,  which 
has  found  an  advocate  so  learned  and  able  as 
Delit2sch.f  That  its  claims  and  usefulness  have 
been  undeservedly  overlooked  few  will  dispute  or 
deny ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  recent,  nncei-tain, 

'  Delitzflch,  Jetwrun^  76-89. 

ff  IbM.,  pp.  89*108. 

^  Gesenltu,  Lekrgd)&ude,  pp.  ia3-18S;  Hoffmann,  Gr. 
Syr.  1;  Renan*  449,  454;  Scholz,  EifiL  I  31,  33.  37; 
M.  Mtiller.  Se.  qf  Lang.  368,  3«9.  370. 

i  Walton,  Prol.  (ed.  Wrangbam).  i.  121.  -  Hoc  ntiont 
minime  cona«ntaneam  ect,  ut  Deus  In  lllo  loco  lingoam 
primani  servaret,  nbi  linguaram  diversitatem  inuni^erat, 


and  heterogHieons,  to  a  degree  which  lays  it  opes 
to  many  objections  taken  by  the  adroirei-B  of  the 
Arabic,  as  a  trustworthy  means  of  illustration. 

§§25-33.  Stbucture  of  the  Shemitic  L^- 

GUAGES. 

25.  The  question,  as  to  whether  any  large  amouot 
of  primitives  in  the  Shemitic  languages  is  fiiirly  do- 
ducible  fix>m  imitation  of  sounds,  has  been  answered 
very  differently  by  high  authorities.  Gesenius 
thought  instances  of  onomatopoda  very  rare  in 
extant  remains,  although  probably  more  numerous 
at  an  early  period.  Hoflmann's  judgment  is  the 
same,  in  respect  of  Western  Aramaic.  On  the  other 
hand,  Renan  qualifies  his  admission  of  the  identity 
of  numerous  Shemitic  and  Japhetian  primitives  by  a 
suggestion,  that  these,  for  the  most  part,  may  be 
assigned  to  biliteral  words,  originating  in  the  imi- 
tation of  the  simplest  and  roost  obvious  sKMiod^. 
Scholz  also  has  an  interesting  passage  in  which  lie 
maintains  the  same  proposition  with  considetable 
force,  and  attempts  to  follow,  in  some  particular 
cases,  the  analogy  between  the  simple  original  si^ 
and  its  distant  derivatives.  But  on  a  careful 
examination,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  although  many 
are  lost,  or  overlaid,  or  no  longer  as  appreciable  bv 
our  organs  as  by  the  keener  ones  of  eailier  races, 
yet  the  truth  is,  as  the  case  has  been  put  by  a 
great  liying  comparative  philologii»t — **  The  400  or 
500  roots  which  remain  as  the  constituent  dements 
in  different  fiunilies  of  languages  are  not  intajet^ 
tions,  nor  are  they  imitations.  They  are  phonetic 
types,  produced  by  a  power  inherent  in  human 
nature.  ^^ 

26.  The  deeply  curious  inquiry,  as  to  the  extent  of 
affinity  still  discernible  between  Shemitic  and  Japhe- 
tian roots,  belongs  to  another  article.    [Tongues.] 
Nothing  in  the  ^iptura  which  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject, can  be  &irly  pleaded  against  such  an  atfinitj 
being  possible.     A  literal  belief  of  Biblical  records 
does  not  at  all  call  upon  us  to  suppose  an  cntii-e 
abrogation,  by  Divine  interference,  of  all  exiKtiog 
elements  of  what  must  have  been  the  eommoB  lao- 
guage  of  the  early  Noachidae.^  '  That  such  resem- 
blance is  not  dimly  to  be  tnced  cannot  be  denied— 
although  the  means  used  for  establishing  instanoes, 
by  Delitzsch  and  the  analytical  school,  cannot  be 
admitted  without  great  reseiTe^    But  in  treating 
the  Shemitic  languages  in  connexion  with  Scripture, 
it  is  most  prudent  to  turn  away  fi-om  this  tempting 
field  of  inquiry  to  the  consideration  of  the  simple 
elements — ^the  primitives — ^the  true  base  of  every 
language,  in  that  these  rather  than  the  mechanias 
of  grammar,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ezpraeots  ot 
internal  spirit  and  diaracter.      It  is  not  dttiied, 
that  these  apparently  inorganic  bodies  may  ya? 
frequently  be  found  resolvable  into  constituent  pai-ts, 
and  that  kindred  instances  may  be  easily  found  in 
conterminous  Japhetian  dialects." 

27.  Humboldt  has  named  two  yery  i^emaiiaUe 
points  of  difference  between  the  Japhetian  and 
Shemitic  language-families — ^the  latter  of  which  he 
also,  for  the  second  reascm  about  to  be  named, 
assigns  to  the  number  of  those  which  have  deviated 

ne  ooepto  opere  progrederentur.  Probabilins  itaque  (ft, 
Uognas  alias  in  eos  Deum  Inftidlsse,  qui  Ibi  oomiDorati 
sunt,  ne  se  mutuo  intelUgerent,  et  ab  inssna  stroctum 
desistercnt"    M.  MUller,  8c.  qf  Lang.  269. 

k  Comparative  tables  are  to  be  found  In  DelibtHdi, 
Jeiurufit  P-  111 ;  Renan,  461-454 ;  Scfaola,  L  37. 

»  Herian,'  PKnajwt  de  fJttudk  ComparaibBe  da 
fMnguet,  Paris,  1828,  pp.  10, 14. 19,  20. 
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frcuB  the  res^lar  coarse  of  development.  The  tirat 
p-<  nlkrif  r  is  the  trilitei-al  root  (as  the  language  is 
It  pre>a.t  knowB) — the  second  the  expression  of 
V  jtiincatioos  bv  coneooact*,  and  relations  by  vowels 
— Ujth  fonDiDg  part  of  the  flexions  within  words, 
•4  leoLtrkable  in  tiw  Shemitic  fiunily.  Widely  dif- 
^m:l  from  the  Japhetian  primitive,  a  fully  foimed 
i . !  independent  word — ^ihe  Shemitic  one  (even  in  its 
f  befit  thiitend  state)  appears  to  have  consisted 
qc  three  separate  articulations,  aided  by  an  indefinite 
•fviihi  Jike  the  SbSvs  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  have 
yir»i  in  the  shades  of  its  meaning  according  to  the 
Ttsdit  assigned  to  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  same 
jcTjiar,  the  prevalent  trilitend  root  was  substituted 
'Van  earlier  or  biliteral,  as  being  found  imprao- 
th-aUe  and  obscure  in  use.^^ 

Traces  of  this  survive  in  the  rudest,  or  Aramaic, 
l^^actu  where  what  is  pnmounoed  as  one  syllable, 
u  tiK  Hebrew  forms  two,  and  in  the  more  eUboi^ate 
.iTjiic  three— tf.  g.  ktal,  katal,  katala.  It  is  need- 
^  to  ay,  that  much  has  been  written  on  the 
^3«uoB  of  this  peculiaiity  being  original  or 
y:>r'i4iij.  A  writer  among  ourselves  has  thus 
*taied  the  case : — **  An  uniform  iioot-formation  by 
tu.-r"  l*itera  or  two  syllables  developed  itself  out  of 
tL'-  o  i^tud  nooDosyllabic  state  by  the  addition  of  a 
•Yra  letter.  This  tendency  to  enlargement  pre- 
>r.L-  ita«>lf  in  the  lodo-Germanic  also :  but  thei-e  is 
ii.«  diiTereoce,  that  in  the  latter  monosyllabic  roots 
RsiitD  besides  thos«  that  iiave  been  enlarged,  while 
'  6e  other  they  have  almost  disappeai'ed.''  ^  in 
■i.ti  judgment  most  will  agree.  Many  now  tri- 
L'^^aI  root-words  (especially  those  expressive  of  the 
(TisvT  reUtioDs  of  life)  were  at  first  biliteral 
•v.r.  Thus  3d<  is  not  roilly  from  HSKf  nor  DK 
•' -^^  DDK.  In  many  ca^s  a  thiixl  (assumed)  root- 
't<>r  has  been  obviously  added  by  repetition,  or 
•7  the  Giie  of  a  weak  or  moveable  letter,  or  by 
K  rxiiig  the  letter  Nun.    Additional  instances  may 

-  oQod  in  connexion  with  the  biliterals  30)  TT» 
i&i  1^  and  many  othei^s.  Illustrations  may  also 
f*  .{.^wo  £rtHn  another  quarter  neai'er  home — in  the 
.'ix4-<iaa  languages  of  Europe.  Fear  is  variously 
'-eased  by  ^p4e»  or  ipplirffat,  paxere,  pew, 
r  •ri^pawr  (Sfon.),  fear,  furchtffrykt  (Scsindin.), 
*ji  WiMc  (Old  Celtic).  In  all  these  cognate 
*^'  id,  ihe  oooamoQ  rudimentaiy  idea  is  expressed 
y  *.t-«r  sune  two  sounds,  the  third  rori'espond- 
-;  with  th«  various  non-essential  additions,  by 
^ '  -.^  apparent    triliteral    uniformity   is   secui'ed 

^atrntic  dialects.  Again,  in  the  Shemitic  fiunily 
'sary  primitives  may  be  found,  having  the  same 
^•'  tHteri  in  common  in  the  first  and  second 
»  %  with  a  diiferent  one  in  the  third,  yet  all 
'  f-ns&dvs  of  different  modifications  of  the  same 

-».  ^-j  1.  na  icd  its  family  ;  2.  m= --A,  &c. ; 
^=jj,  &c. ;    4.  VpsfcSi  &c.  —  each  with 

ft  'jcjUt  train  of  cognate  words,  containing  the 
■^*  two  oooaonants  of  the  biliteral  form,  but  with 

-  tr  ir.J  active  consonant  added.P 

'^5.  We  now  approach  a  question  of  great  in- 
'"  *f^  Was  the  art  of  writing  iiA^ented  by  Moses 
I  :  his  oootemporaries,  or  from  what  source  did 
'J*  Hebrew  nation  acquire  it?     It  can  hardly  be 

-  .iii»i.  thai  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to  the 
'-'a^i2es  in  the  time  of  Moses.     An  art,  such  as 

•  HsBboldt,  Uber  die  VenchiedenheU  d.  wmucbUcken 
'  l!>vitea.  BOUeal  CrUidtwk,  1.  U. 


that  of  writing,  is  neither  acquired  nor  invented  at 
once.  No  trustworthy  evidence  can  be  alleged  of 
such  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  course.  The 
writing  on  thfe  two  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xxiv.  4) — 
the  list  of  stations  attiibuted  to  the  hand  of  Moses 
himself  (Num.  xxxiii.  2) — ^the  prohibition  of  print- 
ing on  the  body  (Lev.  xix.  28) — the  writing  of 
"  the  cui-ses  in  a  book  **  by  the  priest,  in  the  trial  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  23) — ^the  description  of  the  land 
(literally,  the  winting)  i^uii-ed  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xviii.  6) — all  point  to  the  probability  of  the  art  of 
writing  being  an  accomplishment  already  possessed 
by  the  Hebi^ws  at  that  period .  So  complex  a  system, 
as  alphabetic  writing, could  liai-dly  have  been  invented 
in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  the  desert  pilgrimage. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  as  to 
which  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  may  justly  claim  the 
invention  of  lettera.  As  has  been  said,  the  award 
to  the  Phoenicians,  so  long  unchallenged,  is  now 
practically  set  aside.  The  so-called  Phoenician  al- 
phabet beara  no  distinctive  traces  of  a  Phoenician 
origin.  None  of  the  selected  objects,  whose  initial 
letters  were  to  rule  the  sounds  of  the  several  pho- 
netic characters,  ara  in  keeping  with  the  liabits  and 
occupations  of  the  Phoenicians.  On  the  contraiy, 
while  no  i-eferences  to  the  sea  and  commerce  are  to 
be  found,  the  majority  of  the  objects  selected  ai'e 
such  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  an  inland  and 
nomadic  people,  e.  g,  Aleph=an  ox,  Gimelca 
camel,  Teth  =  a  snake,  I^med=an  ox-goad. 

A  more  probable  theory  would  seem  that,  which 
i-epresents  lettera  as  having  passed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews.  Either 
people  may  have  acquired  this  accomplishment 
h'om  the  same  source,  at  the  same  time  and  in- 
dependently— or  one  may  have  pi*eceded  the  other, 
and  subsequently  impailed  the  acquisition.  Either 
case  is  quite  ]wssible  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
Egyptian  alphabet  consisted  of  only  such  chaiactera 
as  were  equivalent  to  those  used  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Phoenicians— that  is,  that  the  multiplicity  of 
signs,  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  Egyptian 
alphabet,  was  only  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
But  the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  the  case — 
namely,  that  the  Egyptian  alphabet  existed  at  a 
very  early  period  in  its  pi-esent  form.  And  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  two  tiibes  would  separately  have 
made  the  same  selection  from  a  lai-ger  amount  of 
signs  than  they  required.  But  as  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  alphabets  do  con-espond,  and  (as  has  been 
said)  the  character  is  less  Phoenician  than  Hebrew 
— the  latter  people  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  possessors  oi'  this  accomplishment,  and  to  have 
imparted  it  subsequently  to  the  Phoenicians. 

The  theory  (now  almost  passed  into  a  general 
belief)  of  an  early  uniform  language  overspi-eading 
the  range  of  countries  comprehended  in  Gen.  x. 
serves  to  illustrate  this  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Hamite  occupants  of 
Egypt  having  migrated  thither  fi-om  Asia;  nor  (on 
this  hypothesis)  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
admitting,  in  a  ceilain  degree,  the  correspondence 
of  their  written  character  with  the  Hebrew.  That 
changes  should  subsequently  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Egyptian  characters,  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
when  their  advances  in  dvlliration  are  considered 
— so  different  from  the  nomadic,  unlettered  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrew  people.     On  such  a  primary. 


9  Getfenlua.  Lehrgeb&ude,  p.  181 ;   Renan,  Lang.  Sen, 
p.  100,  412, 450.    M.  Miilier,  Sc,  qf  fjomg.  371. 
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generic  agneement  as  this  between  the  advanoed 
language  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews— 
inferior  from  necessary  causes  at  the  time,  the 
mighty  intellect  of  Moses,  divinely  guided  for  such 
a  task  (as  has  been  before  suggested),  would  find 
little  difficulty  iu  giafling  improvements.  The 
theory  that  the  Uyksos  built  a  syllabic  alphabet  on 
the  Egyptian,  is  full  of  difficulties.^ 

According  to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Lepsius, 
the  original  alphabet  of  the  language-family,  of 
which  the  Shemitic  formed  a  part,  stood  as  follows : 

Weakattthmik.  I.akiai$.    OullunOt.    Dmlab. 

AlephsA     .  Beth  +  Gimel  +  Daletb^s  Media 

He«E  +  i    .  Vftv  +  Heth  +  Teth    «=  Aspirates 

OhalnsO  +  u  Pe      4- Kui^  +  Tan     s=Tenues 

As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  moi-e  de- 
licate, the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were  appa- 
rently interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the  original 
S,  Samech,  from  which  were  derived  Zain,  Tsaddi, 
and  Shin— Caph  (soft  k),  from  its  limited  functions, 
is  apparently  of  later  growth ;  and  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  Kesh,  in  many  languages,  is  demonstrably 
of  compai-atively  recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
the  kindi-ed  sound  Lamed.  In  this  manner  (accord- 
ing to  Lepsius),  and  by  such  Shemite  equivalents, 
may  be  ti-aoed  tlie  progress  of  the  parent  alphabet. 
In  the  one  letter  yet  to  be  mentioned — Yod— as  in 
Kuph  and  Lamed,  the  same  scholar  finds  remains  of 
the  ancient  vowel  stiokes^  which  cairy  us  back  to 
the  early  syllabaria,  whose  existence  he  maintains,  | 
with  great  force  and  learning.  I 

Appai^tly,  in  the  case  of  all  Indo-Germanic  and  ; 
Shemitic  alphabets,  a  parent  alphabet  may  be  traced, 
in  which  each  letter  possessed  a  combined  vowel 
and  consonant  sound — each  in  fact  forming  a  distinct, 
well  underetood  syllable.  It  is  curious  to  maik  the 
different  processes,  by  which  (in  the  instances  given 
by  Lepsius),  these  eaily  syllabaria  have  been  affected 
by  the  course  of  enunciation  in  different  families. 
What  has  been  said  above  (§  21),  may  serve  to 
show  how  fer  the  sjrstem  is  still  in  force  in  the 
Ethiopic.  In  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, where  a  8tit)ng  tendency  existed  to  £ra.w  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  vowels  and  consonants,  the 
primary  syllables  aleph,  he,  gho  =  a,  i,  «,  were 
soon  stiipped  of  their  weak  guttui-al  (or  consonant) 
element,  to  be  treated  simply  as  the  vowel  sounds 
named,  in  combination  with  the  more  obvious  con- 
sonant sounds.  A  very  similar  coui-se  was  followed 
by  the  Shemitic  family,  the  vowel  element  being  in  ; 
most  letters  disi-egarded ;  but  the  guttural  one  iu 
the  breath-syllables  was  apparently  too  congenial, 
and  too  firmly  fixed  to  allow  of  these  being  con- 
verted  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family) 
into  simple  vowels.  Aleph,  the  weakest,  for  that 
reason  forms  the  exception.  As  apparently  oontain- 
inz  (like  the  DSvanftgari)  traces  of  its  people  s 
syllaborium,  as  well  for  its  rai^estic  forms,  befitting 
Babylonian  learning,  Lepsius  with  others  attributes 
a  veiy  high  antiquity  to  the  square  Hebrew  cha- 
racter.    But  this  is  diflicult  to  be  maintained.' 

29.  Passing  from  the  growth  of  the  alphabet,  to 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  their  written  cha- 
racters among  the  three  leading  blanches  of  the 
Shemitic  family^  that  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  thus 

«  "Sont-ce  les  Hyksos.  ainsi  que  le  suppose  M.  Ewald. 
qui  flrent  passer  I'ecrlture  egypdenne  de  I'^tat  pbonitlqtie 
a  I'etat  syllabique  on  alpbaMtique,  comme  les  Japonais 
et  les  Cortens  1  ont  fait  pour  I'ecriuire  ChlnoUe"  (Kenan, 
p.  112).  Saalschatz.  Zur  GwMchU  der  Bucfutabenadirifl;] 
KQuigaberg,  183»,  $J   IS,  17,  18.    Comp.  also  lipyrer, 


sketched.  **  In  its  oldest,  though  not  its  origiosl 
state,  it  exists  in  Phoenician  monuments,  botJi 
stones  and  coins.  It  consists  of  22  letters,  writteu 
from  right  to  left,  and  is  characterized  general] j  br 
still'  straight  down  strokes,  without  regularity  aad 
benuty,  and  by  closed  heads  round. or  panted. 
We  have  also  a  twofold  memorial  of  it,  viz.,  the 
inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins,  strudc  under  the  Mao 
cabean  princes,  where  it  is  evident  that  its  cha- 
racters resemble  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Samsiitait 
character,  in  wliich  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Sama- 
ritans is  written."*  This  latter  differs  Gmn  tLe 
first  named,  merely  by  a  few  freer  and  finer  strokes. 
The  development  of  the  written  chaiticter  in  the 
Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family  illustrates  thi 
passage  from  the  stiff  early  diameter,  spoka  of 
above,  to  the  more  fully  fonned  angular  one  of  later 
times  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  family,  and  in  thrt 
of  the  .Arabic,  to  the  Cufic  and  Neshki.  Aramaic 
writing  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  faniiii«^ 
— 1.  ancient  Aramaic,  and  2.  Syriac,raore  propeik 
so  called.  Of  the  first,  the  most  early  specimen 
extant  |s  the  well-known  Carpentras  stone,  pre- 
served at  that  place  in  France,  since  the  end  of  tlie 
17th  centuiy.'  Its  date  is  very  doubtful,  but  ac- 
terior  to  those  of  the  inscriptions  from  Palnirm, 
which  extend  from  A.d.  49  to  the  3ixl  oentuir. 
The  first  very  closely  resembles  the  Phoenicinn 
charactei^— the  tops  of'the  lettera  being  but  slightly 
opened ;  in  the  second,  these  are  more  fully  o]^ned, 
and  many  horizontal  strokes  of  union  added,  showing 
its  cursive  character.  From  these  remains  may  he 
fairly  deduced  the  transitional  nature  of  the  written 
character  of  the  period  preceding  the  inrentioQ  (or 
aocoiTling  to  others  the  revival)  of  the  square 
character. 

Hupfeld,  Fiirst,  and  all  leading  writers  on  the 
subject,  concur  iu  designating  this  last  as  a  gradoal 
development  from  tlie  souixses  mentioned  above. 
A  reference  to  these  authors  will  show,  how  coo- 
fused  were  even  Jewish  notions  at  an  early  peiiod 
as  to  its  origin,  from  the  different  explanatioos  of  tlie 
worf  nn^KTK  (Assyiiaca),  substituted  by  the  Rsb- 
bins  for  ySID  ("  square  "),  by  which  this  character 
was  distinguished  from  their  own — 7^3y  3113— 
*'  round  writing,"  as  it  was  called.  But  assumiog 
with  Hupfeld  and  FUrst,  the  presence  of  two  actire 
principles — a  wish  to  write  quickly,  and  to  write 
pictorially — ^the  growth  of  the  square  Hebrew 
character  from  Uie  old  Phoenician  is  eisijy  di»- 
cei*nible  through  the  Cai-pentras  and  Palroyreiie 
relics.  "  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  points  of  the  letters 
blunted  off,  the  horixontal  union-strokes  enlai^t 
figui-es  that  had  beoi  divided  rounded  and  clwcd, 
the  position  and  length  of  many  cross  lines  altered, 
and  final  letters  introduced  agreeably  to  tachr- 
graphy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  caligrai^Mal 
principle  is  seen  in  the  extraordinary  uniformity 
and  symmetry  of  the  letters,  their  separmtioo  hm 
one  another,  and  in' the  peculiar  taste  which  adorm 
them  with  a  stiff  and  angular  form.*' « 

Few  important  changes  ai'«  to  be  found  from  the 
period  of  Ezia^  until  the  close  of  the  5th  ceotiiry 
of  our  era.  During  this  period,  the  written 
chai-acter  of  the  text  (as  well  as  the  text  itself)  w;is 

in  Henog.  xiv.  9. 

'  Lepsius,  Zwd  Abkamdlungen,  9-29. 

>  Davidson,  BOUeai  Crilidim,  1 33. 

»  A  copy  of  It  Is  given  in  Fttrst,  Lekrgeb.  23. 

*  Davidson,  BOtie.  Critieum^  1. 29 ;  HoAiunn,  Gnmm. 
Sjpriaoa,  $e,  1-6;  and  Flint,  lArg.  i.  $$  22-27. 
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Kttled  as  at  prewntv  and  likewise,   to  a  great 

eit«Dt,  the  rcMfiog  and  divisions  of  the  text.  During 

t^  period,  the  groundwork  of  veiy  inuch  contained 

m  tlie  sofasequent  Masora  was  laid,  but  as  yet  only 

m  an  mwrittcn,  traditional  shape.     The  old  cha- 

raetee  gave  way  to  the  square,  or  Assyrian  cha- 

i.<l«r— not  at  oooe  and  by  the  authority  of  Ezra, 

Kit  I  as  has  been  proved  with  much   clearness) 

br  gradual  transitions.*    The  square  chai-acter  is, 

demoistrably,  not  an  eiact  copy  of  any  existing 

Araaiaic  ityle,  but  grew  by  degrees  out  of  the 

«iijer  one,  although  greatly  modified  by  Aramaic 

.' :d:;«nce.     No  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to  the 

lilcal  diange,  which  probably  was  very  gradual ; 

kt  that  the  new  character  had  become  genei-ally 

^:b=pted  by  the  first  century  of  our  era,  may  be 

•i.:«i7ed  from  the  Gospels  (Matt.  v.  18).     It  is, 

ip>,  eover,  alluded  to  in  the  Mishna  as  the  Assyrian 

tirjcter,  and  by  Origen  as  settled  by  long  usage, 

~od  was  obviously  well-known  to  Jerome  and  the 

Taimndiita.     The  latter  writers,  aided  powerfully 

^7  the  onvmooioas  (not  to  say  superstitious)  tone 

''\!«»J£red  among  the  Jews  by  the  fall  of  Jeru- 

*  ^^<in,  secured  the  exclusive  use  of  its  square  cha- 
^:i:tef  tor  sacred  purposes.  All  that  external  care 
»r4  scrupulous  veneration  oould  accomplish  for  the 
^^xt  transmission  of  the  received  text,  in  the  con- 
*k<7ated  diaracter,  was  secured.  It  is  true  that 
"^ctii  of  a  secondary,  roudi  of  an  erroneous  kind 
^v  included  among  the  objects  of  this  devout 
'<t>ration;  but  in  the  absence  of  sound  prind- 
p>s  f4  critkasm,  not  only  in  those  early,  but 
^iAj  sabseqaent  generations,  this  is  the  less  to 
t"  'Ipplored.  The  character  called  Rabbinic  is 
**<  dsscribed  as  an  attempt  at  Hebrew  cursive 

The  history  of  the  diaracters,  ordinainly  used  in 
t.-  >ynac  {or  Western)  branch  of  the  Aramaic 
Uinr.  is  b1«Dded  with  that  of  those  used  in  Judea. 
l-ir  the  Aqoare  characters,  they  wei*e  derived  from 
*v  4d  PbooJcian,  but  passed  through  some  inter- 
^^vaie  ftagea.  The  first  variety  is  that  known 
r^xr*  name  of  Estnngelo — ^a  heavy  cumbrous  cha- 
>t»r  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  adj. 
<^^«77«A*9,  but  more  probably  from  two  Arabic 
■ -Hs  t^nifring  the  writing  of  tiie  Gospel,  it  is 
'  **  found  in  u<e  in  the  very  oldest  documents. 
^  ^ccuncntly  with  this,  are  traces  of  the  existence 
^  1  smaller  and  more  curave  character,  very  much 
-'.'jKbling  it.  The  character  called  the  **  double  " 
4  br^  hollow  variety),  is  almost  identical.  Thei-e 
'■>  ako  other  varieties,  slightly  differing — the  Nes- 
'  r^i  far  example— -but  that  in  ordinaiy  use,  is  the 

*  >iiitr)= ample  (or  lineal  aocoiding  to  some).     Its 
r^ft  i*  somewhat  uncertain,  but  probably  may  be 

^--SBei  to  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  It  is  a 
urcation  of  the  Estrangelo,  sloped  for  writing, 
'  t  m  some  measure  altered  by  use.  Th»  variety 
'•  vnttnt  cfaaracten  in  the  Aramaic  fiunily  is  pro- 
u^.lr  attribatable  to  the  fact,  that  literature  was 
'-  **-  extn^ively  cultivated  among  them  than  among 
^  ^^'.td  tribes.  Although  not  spared  to  us,  an  ex- 
*-u.re  fiteratore  probably  existed  among  them 
K"r-j^ir  to  tJbe  Christian  era ;  and  subsequently,  for 
'^  'O?  period,  they  were  the  sole  importers  of  know- 
-^c*  ad  lecming  to  Western  Asia. 
T:ie  history  of  the  Arabic  language  has  another 

*  Ujnr.  fn  Henoc  ziv.  12. 

'  Aaptfccr  etywolUmj  of  this  word  is  given  bj  Lepaius, 

'India." 
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peculiar  feature^  beyond  itM  excessive  purism,  which 
has  been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so  singular 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Until  a  compa- 
ratively short  time  before  the  days  of  Mohammed, 
the  art  of  writing  appeara  to  have  been  practically 
unknown.  For  the  Himyarites  guarded  with  jealous 
care  their  own  peculiar  character — the  **  musnad," 
or  elevated  ;  7  in  itself  unfitted  for  general  use.  Pos- 
sibly different  tribes  might  have  possessed  approaches 
to  written  charactera ;  but  about  the  beginning  of 
the  7tli  century,  the  heavy  cumbrous  Cufic  cha- 
racter (so  called  from  Cufa,  the  city  where  it  was 
most  early  used)  appeara  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Muramar-Ibn  MuiTat,  a  native  of  Babylonian  Irak. 
But  the  shapes  and  arrangement  of  the  lettera  in- 
dicate their  derivation  from  the  Estrangelo;  and 
the  name  assigned  to  their  introducer — containing 
the  title  ordinarily  borne  by  Syrian  ecclesiastics — ^is 
also  indicative  of  their  real  origin.  But  it  is  now 
only  to  be  found  in  the  documents  of  the  eaily  ages 
of  Islamism. 

The  well-known  division  of  **  the  people  of  the 
book  "  =  Christians,  who  were  educated,  and  **  the 
common  people"  who  could* not  read  =t the  tribes 
round  Mecca,  and  the  summary  way  in  which 
an  authoritative  text  of  the  Koran  was  established 
(in  the  Caliphate  of  Othman),  alike  indicate  a  veiy 
rude  state  of  society.  It  is  generally  asserted  that 
Mohammed  was  unable  to  write :  and  this  would  at 
firat  sight  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  his  description 
of  himself  as  an  illiterate  prophet.  Modem  writers, 
however,  generally  aie  averse  to  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  these  and  kindred  statements.  In  any  case, 
about  the  10th  century  (the  fouilh  of  the  Hegira), 
a  smaller  and  more  flowing  character,  the  Nishki, 
was  introduced  by  Ibn  Moklah,  which,  with  con- 
siderable alterations  and  improvements,  is  that 
oidinarily  in  pi'esent  use." 

30.  As  in  the  Hebrew  and  Ai-amaic  branches,  so 
in  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  various 
causes  rendered  desirable  the  intix>duction  of  dia- 
critical signs  and  vowel  points,  which  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  centmy  of  our  era — 
not  however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
outset,  fi-om  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and  ad- 
dition to  the  roll  of  instruction  already  complete  in 
itself.  But  the  system  obtained  geueitd  recognition 
after  some  modifications  in  deference  to  popular 
opinion,  though  not  earned  out  with  the  fulfless  of 
the  Masoretes.* 

Ewald,  with  great  probability,  assumes  the  ex- 
istence and  adoption  of  ceiiain  attempts  at  vowel 
mai'ks  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  inclined  to 
divide  their  history  into  three  stages. 

At  first  a  simple  mark  or  stroke,  like  the  dia- 
critical line  in  the  Samaritan  MSS.,  was  adopted  to 
mai'k  unusual  significations  as  *13*1,  "  a  pestilence," 
as  distinguished  from  131,  "to  speak,"  or  "a 
word.'*  A  further  and  more  advanced  stasre,  like  the 
dLicritical  points  of  the  Aramaic,  was  the  employ- 
ment (in  oixicr  to  express  generally  the  difi'erence 
of  sounds)  of  a  point  a6or«  the  line  to  express  sounds 
of  a  higli  kind,  like  a  and  o— one  heiouo  for  feebler 
and  lower  ones  like  t  and  e — and  a  third  in  the 
centre  of  the  letters  for  those  of  a  haraher  kind,  vt 
distinguished  from  the  other  two.i* 

■  A  much  earlier  existence  is  claimed  for  this  character 
by  Forster,  One  Prim,  Lang.  \.  16T. 

>  Pooocke,  Abu{feda,  ed.  White;  Walton,  FrtU.  D§ 
Lingud  JraMedi  Leyrer,  Herxog,  xlv.  12. 

b  Ewaki,  OrammatOe  (1835),  p.  62. 
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Originally,  the  namber  of  votc^l  aminds  among 
the  Shemitic  races  (as  distinguished  from  vowel 
points)  was  only  three,  and  apparently  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  consonants.  Origen  and  Jerome 
were  alike  ignorant  of  vowel  points,  in  the  ordinary- 
acceptation.  Many  readings  in  the  LXX.  indicate  i 
the  want  of  some  such  system — a  want  to  which  ' 
some  directions  in  the  Talmud  are  said  to  refer. 
But  until  a  latei'  period,  a  regular  system  of  puno- 
tuation  remained  unknown ;  and  Uie  namber  of 
vowel  sounds  limited.  The  case  is  thus  put  by 
Walton.  "  The  modern  points  were  not  either  from 
Adam,  or  affixed  by  Moses,  or  the  Prophets  that 
were  before  the  captivity,  nor  after  the  captivity, 
devised  either  by  Ezra,  or  by  any  other  before  the 
completing  of  the  Talmud,  but  after  five  hundi^ 
years  after  Christ,  invented  by  some  learned  Jews  for 
the  help  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  *  *»  We  neither  affirm  that  the  vowels  and 
aodents  were  invented  by  the  Masoretes,  but  that 
the  Hebrew  tongue  did  always  consist  of  vowels 
and  consonants.  Aleph,  Vau,  and  Yod  were  the 
vowels  before  the  points  wei-e  invented,  as  they 
were  also  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  other  Eastern 
tongues." «  • 

We  will  add  one  more  quotation  from  the  same 
author,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  uncertainty 
introduced  into  the  rendering  of  the  text,  by  any 
doubts  on  the  antiquity  of  the  system  of  vowel- 
points,  a  question  whidi  divided  the  scholars  of  his 
day.  **  The  Samaritan  Pentnteuch,  Chaldean  Para- 
phiTise  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  and  the  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Bible,  continued  above  a  thousand 
years  before  they  were  pointed."  **  That  the  true 
i-eading  might  be  preserved  above  a  thousand  years, 
is  not  against  all  reason,  since  we  see  the  same  done 
in  the  i^maritan,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  for  a  longer 
time ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ara^c, 
though  not  for  so  long  a  time  afler  the  Alconm  was 
written."* 

31 .  The  reverence  of  the  Jews,  for  their  sacred 
writings,  would  have  been  outraged  by  any 
attempts  to  introduce  an  authoritative  system  of 
interpretation  at  variance  with  existing  ones.  To 
reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  authoritative 
and  intelligible  unifoimity  was  the  object  of  the 
Masorates,  by  means  of  a  system  of  vowels  and 
accents. 

What  would  have  suggested  iteelf  to  scholars, 
not  of  Shemitic  origin,  was  at  utter  variance  with 
Hebrew  notions,  which  looked  upon  the  established 
written  characters  as  sacred.  No  other  plan  was 
possible  than  the  addition  of  different  external  marks. 
And,  in  fact,  this*  plan  was  adopted  by  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Shemitic  fiimily ;  probably 
being  copied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  branches  fh>m  the  Syriac,  among  whom  thera 
existed  schools  of  some  repute  during  the  firat  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  Of  the  names  of  the  inventon, 
or  the  exact  time  'of  their  introduction,  nothing 
can  be  stated  with  certainty.  Their  use  probably 
b^an  about  the  sixth  centuiy,  and  appeal's  to  have 
been  completed  about  the  tenth.  The  system  has 
been  carried  out  with  far  greater  minuteness  in  the 
Hebrew,  than  in  the  two  sister  dialects.  The  Arabic 
grammarians  did  not  proceed  beyond  three  signs  for 
a,  t,  u ;  the  Syriac  added  e  and  o,  whirh  they  repre- 
sented by  figures  borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphabet, 
not  very  much  altered.    In  both  these  cases  all  the 

Walton,  (\maideraior  Contidered,  ii.  239,  210. 
d  Walton.  iWd.  222.  223. 


voWels  are,  strictly  speakiug,  to  be  considered  as 
short ;  while  the  Hebrew  has  five  long  as  well  as  fire 
short,  and  a  half-vowel,  and  other  auxiliary  signs. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  system  of  accents,  which 
is  involved  in  the  .same  obscurity  of  origin.  Bat 
it  beat's  rather  on  the  relation  of  words  and  the 
members  of  sentences,  than  on  the  construction  of 
individual  words. 

The  chief  agents  in  this  laborious  and  pecnliar 
undertaking  were  the  compilera  of  the  Masora, 
as  it  is  cnlled  =  '*  tradition,"  as  distinguished  fiom 
the  word  to  be  read.  As  the  Talmud  has  its  pro- 
vince of  interpreting  legal  distinctions  and  regula- 
tions, under  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
the  Kabbala  its  peculiai*  function  of  dealing  with 
theological  and  esoteric  tradition,  so  the  object  ot' 
the  Masora  (il'l^DD,  "tradition"),  and  its  oom- 

pilei-s  the  Masoretes  (or  miDO  v^S,  "  masters  of 

tradition"),  was  to  deal  critically,  grammatically, 
and  lexically,  with  a  vast  amount  of  tradition  bear- 
ing on  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  to  reduce  this  to 
a  consistent  form.  Little  is  known  with  aocuracr 
of  the  authors,  or  the  growth  of  this  remarkable 
collection.  Titldition  aligns  the  commencement  (as 
usual)  to  Ezra  and  the  great  synagogue ;  but  other 
authorities— Jewish  and  Christian — to  the  learned 
members  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century.  These  learned  oollections, 
comprising  some  very  early  fragments,  were  pro- 
bably in  progress  until  the  eleventh  century,  and  are 
divided  into  a  greater  and  less  Masora,  the  second 
a  compendium  of  the  former.  **  The  masters  of  the 
Masora,"  in  the  well-known  quotation  of  Elias 
Levita,  **  were  innumerable,  and  followed  each  other 
in  successive  generations  for  many  years ;  nor  is  the 
beginning  of  them  known  to  us,  nor  the  end  thereof." 
Walton,  who  was  by  no  means  blind  to  its  deficiencies, 
has  left  on  reooi'd  a  very  just  judgment  on  the 
real  merits  of  the  Masora.'  It  is  in  truth  a  veiy 
striking  and  meritorious  in.stanoe  of  the  devotion 
of  the  Jewish  mind  to  the  text  of  Scripture— «f  the 
earnestness  of  its  authore  to  add  the  <mly  proof  in 
their  power  of  their  seal  for  its  {nreservatioii  and 
elucidation.' 

32.  A  comparison  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as 
known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  uneveply  de> 
veloped.  In  their  pr^ent  form  the  Arabic  is  oo- 
doubtedly  the  richest:  but  it  would  have  been 
rivalled  by  the  Hebrew  had  a  career  been  voach- 
safed  equally  long  and  favourable  to  this  latter. 
The  ci-amping  and  perveiiing  conditions  of  its 
laboura  depre^ed  the  Rabbinic  dialect  (chiU  of  the 
old  age  of  the  Hebrew)  into  bewildering  confoMon 
in  many  instances,  but  there  are  many  valuable 
signs  of  life  about  it.  Ancient  Hebrew,  i^  has  been 
truly  said,  possesses  in  the  bud  almost  all  the 
mechanisms  which  constitute  the  riches  of  the 
Arabic.  In  the  preface  to  his  great  work  {Lefw' 
gd>dude,  p.  vii.)  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  varitms 
instances,  which  will  repay  the  labour  of  ooid- 
parison.  It  is  true  that  to  the  Aramaic  has  been 
extended  a  longer  duration  than  to  the  Hebrew; 
but  for  various  causes  its  inferiority  is  remarkable, 
as  regards  its  poverty — lexical  and  grrammaticJ— 
its  want  of  harmony  and  flexibility,  and  the  coo- 
sequent  necessary  fi'equency  of  periphrases  and 
poiijclcs  in  aid. 

A  brief  comparison  of  some  leading  giwnmatical 

•  Prol.  vlIU  n. 

'  Araold.  in  Herzog,  \x.  t.  v. ;  Leyrer,  In  Henog.  xIt.  15. 
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u  i  sptKtial  peculiarities,  in  the  three  main  dia- 1  rootrforms  with  the  consonants  and  vowels  have 
t<ct»  of  the  Shcmitic  &milj,  will  not  be  out  of  place  |  been  already  considered. 

at  tte  rthl  oftbk  sketch.  To  scholars  it  will  neoes-  ]  Conjugaliona  or  their  equivalent  verb-forms. — 
"arlr  appear  meagre ;  but,  brief  as  it  is,  it  may  not '  The  following  is  the  tabulated  form  given  by  Ewald 
!>-  without  interest  to  the  general  render.     The  I  for  the  ordinary  Hebrew  verb : — 


1.  (Simple  form)  Kal. 


(Forms  extTemel  j  angmented) 


X  (CkiiMtlTe  fonn) 


3.  (Reflexive  form) 
NiphaL 


4.  (Intensive  form) 
Fid,  19. 
pass.  I  l*wiL 


5.  (Keflesdve  and  intensive  form) 
HithpaO. 


In  the  Aramaic  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of 
t-e  appear,  with  another  (  =  Hithpael),  all  with 

'^v«,  marked  by  a  syllable  pretixed.  In  the 
Anliie  the  verb-forms,  at  the  lowest  computation, 

•  Qine,  but  are  ordinarily  redconed  at  thirteen, 
v.{  sometimes  fifteen.  Of  these,  the  ninth  and 
•tTHith  forms  are  oomparatively  rare,  and  serve 
•*  «Tp:e>s  colours  and  defects.  As  may  be  seen 
'"  no  the  table  given,  the  third  and  fourth  forms  in 
K  ^rev  alone  have  passives. 

E'pdralent9  to  Conjunctive  Moods,  ^c. — One  of 
*>  n-yt  remarfaible  features  of  the  Arabic  language 
>  wrat  is  ordinarily  described  as  the  *•  futunim 
rriratum."  As  id  almost  all  Shemitic  giTimmars 
•^•<rfei:t  is  now  substituted  for  fubtre,  this  may 
*'  explained,  by  stating  that  in  Arabic  there  are 

jx  forms  of  the  imperfect,  strongly  marked,  by 
vi  ii  LSe  abeence  of  moods  is  almost  compensated. 
T '» ;:eims  of  tliis  medianism  are  to  be  found  in 
'^■^  lotnmoo  imperfect,  the  jussive,  and  the  cohor- 

*  -tv?  of  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the  Aramaic. 

''r^~>,  a  corioos  conditional  and  subjunctive  usage 
<*  r'r^t  U^ht  almost  amounting  to  an  inversion) 
. '  i"i  to  the  per&ct  and  imperfect  tenses  by  the 

: '  .*:«'n  of  a  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  sub- 
'*-**.'*  verb  is  to  be  found  in  both  Hebrew  and 
'-'  '  c.  although  very  differently  developed. 

•••-•- — The  dual  number,  veiy  uncommon  in 
*y  ""'r-jic,*!*  less  so  in  Hebrew — chieHy  limited, 

•  ^-TiT.ti)  really  cfua/ nouns — while  in  the  Arabic 

"-*■  may  be  described  as  genei'al.     What  is 

'-  •*  the  •*  fttato-s  emphaticus,"  t .  e.  the  rendering 

' «  -ri  definite  by  appending  the  article,  is  found 

•Uitfy  recurring  in  the  Aramaic  (at  some  loss 

•uiMs^  in  the  singular).  This  usage  brings  to 
'    \  \\w  ad'iitioQ  of  the  definite  article  as  a  post' 

■.«•  in  Swedish — skib,  ship;  akibet,  the  ship. 

-  *>  Arabic  it  is  lost  in  the  inflexions  of  cases, 

Li  the  Hebrew  it  may  be  considered  as  un- 

:•  "^t.     As  regards  nouns  of  absti-action,  also, 

'  Anmaic  U  fiiUer  than  the  Hebrew ;  but  in  this 

•'*  (articular,  as  in  the  whole  family  of  nouns, 

•  \rii'ir  is  rich  to  excess.     It  is  in  this  last  only 

•  *  7*  find  not  only  a  regular  system  of  cases, 
->f  '4  enaipartsoo,  but   es^iecially  the  numerous 

a.  rbnaatitios  called  broken  or  internal,  which 
"  «)  9u>f:ular  a  part  of  the  language.     As  i-e- 

-  ^  tb^r  mcaaing,  the  broken  plurals  are  totally 
''>  '^  from  the  regular  (or,  as  they  are  techni- 

5  raUrd,  sound)  plurals — the  latter  denoting 
-'tU  bdividoals  of  a  genus,  the  former  a 
^     '-cr  of   individuals  viewed    collectively,   the 

a   '(   iadividQality    being    wholly  suppressed. 


'  ••ircJtfs 


Grammar,  part  k  p^  189.    **  Cette 
Arabe  est  celle  ou  il  regno  le  plus 


Broken  plurals  accordingly  arc  singulars  with  a 
collective  meaning,  and  are  closely  akin  to  abstract 
nouns.v 

33.  To  the  scholar,  as  before  remarked,  this  iie- 
capitulation  of  some  leading  peculiarities  may  appear 
unnecessary,  while  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
Shemitic  languages,  it  is  feared,  these  instances  must 
unavoidably  appear  like  fragments  or  specimens, 
possibly  new  and  peculiar,  but  conveying  no  very 
definite  instruction.  But  in  any  case  some  of  the 
chief  grammatical  features  of  the  family  have  been 
enumerated — all,  moi'eover,  illustrative  of  the  in- 
ternal self-contained  type  so  peculiarly  Shemitic. 
In  this  respect — as  with  its  formal,  so  with  its 
syntactical  peculiarities.  Of  one  fertile  parent  of 
new  words  in  the  Japhetian  language-family — ^the 
power  of  cieating  compound  words — the  Shemitic  is 
destitute.  Different  meanings  ai-e,  it  is  true,  ex- 
pressed by  different  primitives,  but  these  sttuid 
necessarily  divided  by  impossjible  bairiers  from  each 
other ;  and  we  look  in  vain  lor  the  shades  and  gra- 
dations of  meaning  in  a  word  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages which  give  such  copiousness  and  charm  to 
the  sister-family.  It  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
whole  range  of  privative  and  negative  words.  Tlie 
prefixes  of  the  other  family,  in  conjunction  with 
nouns,  give  far  more  life  and  clearness  than  do  the 
collective  verbals  of  the  Shemitic.  Even  the  pregnant 
and  curiously  jointed  verb-forms,  spreading  out 
from  the  sharply  deBned  ]t)ot,  with  pronominal 
adjuncts  of  obvious  meaning,  and  the  aid  of  a  deli- 
cate vowel-system,  have  an  artificial  appearance. 
The  Japhetian,  whose  spiritual  fulness  would  pro- 
bably never  have  reached  him,  but  that  its  sub- 
stance was  long  preserved  in  these  very  forms,  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Almighty 
Being  who  fiiamed  for  the  preservation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Himself — the  One  Tnie  God — so  fitting  a 
cradle  as  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of 
other  families,  the  Japhetian  was  not  ripe  for  such  a 
trust.  Of  those  allied  with  tlie  Shemitic,  the  Aramaic 
was  too  coarse  and  indefinite,  however  widely  and 
early  spi^ead,  or  useful  at  a  later  period  as  a  means 
of  extension  and  explanation,  and  (as  has  been 
before  observed)  the  Arabic  in  its  origin  was  essen- 
tially of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  Japhetian  camiot 
then  but  recognise  the  wisdom,  cannot  but  thank 
the  goodness  of  God,  in  thus  giving  and  presei'ving 
His  lessons  oonceiiiing  Himself  in  a  form  so  fitting 
and  so  removed  finom  ti*eadiery.  He  will  do  all 
this,  but  he  will  see  at  the  same  time  in  his  own 
languages,  so  flexible,  so  varied,  so  logical,  drawing 
man  out  of  himself  to  bind  him  to  his  neighbour. 


d'arbitraire,  ct  ou  les  regies  g^nerales  ront  si^Jettes  a  un 
plus  grand  nombrc  d'exoeption!*/'  I)e  8acy,  1. 279  (ed.  1810). 
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means  fiir  mora  likely  to  spread  the  treasures 
of  the  holy  language  than  even  its  general  adoption. 
It  is  Humboldt  who  has  said,  in  reference  to  the 
wonderful  mechanism  discernible  in  the  consonant 
and  vowel  systems  of  the  Shemitic  languages — 
that,  admitting  all  this,  there  is  more  enei^  and 
weight,  more  truth  to  nature,  when  the  elements 
of  language  can  be  recognised  independently  and  in 
order,  than  when  fused  in  such  a  combination,  how- 
ever remarkable. 

And  from  this  rigid  self-contained  character  the 
Shemitic  language-family  finds  difficulty  in  depart^ 
ing.  The  more  recent  Syriac  has  added  various 
auxiliary  forms,  and  repeated  pronouns,  to  the  cha^ 
ractenstic  words  by  which  the  meaning  is  chiefly 
conveyed.  But  the  general  effect  is  cumbrous  and 
confused,  and  brings  to  mind  some  features  of  the 
ordinary  Welsh  version  of  the  Epistles.  In  Arabic, 
again,  certain  prefixes  ai^e  found  to  be  added  for  the 
sake  of  giving  definiteness  to  portions  of  the  verb, 
and  prepositions  more  frequently  employed.  But 
the  character  of  the  language  remains  unaltered — 
the  additions  stand  out  as  something  distinct  from 
the  original  elements  of  the  sentence. 

In  what  consists  the  most  marked  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guiige»  and  the  Shemitic  fimiily  as  known  to  us? 
The  first  has  lived  two  lives,  as  it  were :  in  its  case 
a  period  of  synthesis  and  complexity  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  another  of  analysis  and  decomposition. 
The  second  family  has  been  developed  (if  the  word 
may  be  used)  in  one  way  only.  No  other  instance 
of  a  language-family  can  probably  be  found  cast  in 
a  mould  equally  unalterable.  Compared  with  the 
living  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  those 
of  the  Shemitic  may  be  almost  designated  as  in- 
organic :  they  have  not  vegetated,  have  not  grown ; 
they  have  simply  existed.  ^  [T,  J.  0.] 

SHEM'UEL  (^«^DB^ :   ZaXa/u^k:   Samuel). 

m 

1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  appointed  from  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxziv.  20). 

2.  (^ofiov^K.)  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr. 
vi.  33). 

3.  Son  of  Tola,  and  one  of  the  diie&  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

8HEN  C}0^n,  with  the  def.  article :  rijs  wa- 

Xatas :  Sen).  A  place  mentioned  only  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samuel  set  up 
the  stone  Eben-ezer  to  commemorate  the  rout  of 
the  Philistines.  The  pursuit  had  extended  to  *•  below 
Beth-car,**  and  the  stone  was  erected  "  between  the 
Mizpah  and  between  the  Shen."  Nothing  is  known 
of  it.  The  Targum  has  Shinna.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac  and  Ai-abic  Versions  render  both  Beth-car 
and  Shen  by  Beit-Jasan,  but  the  writer  has  not 
succeeded  in  identifying  the  name  with  any  place 
in  the  lists  of  Dr.  Robinson  (Ist  edit.  App.  to 
vol.  iii.)    The  LXX,  read  JB^  y&shdn,  old.   [G.] 

SHEN'AZARCVVKJB^:  la^tadp:  Sewieser). 

Son  of  Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate  he  is  reckoned  as  a  son  of 
Jechoniah. 

SHENI'R    (yp,    i.e.    Senlr ;    Sam.  Yen. 


^  Benan,  1. 423-4. 

•  The  ar  at  the  end  of  the  LXX.  version  of  the  name  is 
partly  due  to  the  oA  (particle  of  moaon)  which  la  ai&xed 
te  U  to  the  original  of  ver.  10,  and  partly  derived  fh>m 
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G3VC^D:  Xai^lp:  Scmir).  Thjs  name  oocui*  ia 
ut.  iii.  9,  Cant.  iv.  8.  It  is  an  inaccurate  equi- 
valent for  the  Hebrew  Seidr,  the  Amorite  name  for 
I  Mount  Hermon,  and,  like  Shibmah  (for  Sibmah),  has 
,  found  its  way  into  the  Authorised  Venioii  without 
I  any  apparent  authority.  The  correct  form  is  found 
I  in  1  Chr.  v.  23  and  Ez.  zzvii.  5.     [Sexir.]  [G.] 

SHEPHA'M  (DEI*^:  ScT^Hvulp*:  Sephama). 

I  A  place  mentioned  only  in  the  specification  hj 
'  Moses  of  tlie  eastern  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land  (  Num.  xxxiv.  10, 1 1 ),  the  fi»t  landmark  from 
Hatser-enan,  at  which  the  northern  boundary  termi- 
nated, and  lying  between  it  and  Kiblah.  The  an- 
cient interpreters  (Targ.  Pseudojon.;  Saadiah)  render 
'  the  name  by  Apameia  ^ ;  but  it  seems  anoertain 
whether  by  this  they  intend  the  Greek  city  of  that 
name  on  the  Oront«s,  50  miles  below  Antioch,  or 
whether  they  use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Banias  or 
Dan,  as  Schwarz  affirms  {Deacr.  Oeogr,  27).  No 
trace  of  the  name  appears,  however,  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Poi-ter  would  fix  Hatser-enan  at  JTv- 
ryetem,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Damascus,  which 
would  remove  Shepham  into  a  totally  difierent 
region,  in  which  there  is  equally  little  trace  of  iu 
The  writer  ventures  to  disagree  with  this  and 
simihr  attempts  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Holy- 
Land  to  an  extent  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  there 
is  no  warrant  in  Scripture.  [G.J 

SHEPHATHI'AH  (iTDBB^:  Jo^orfa:  &- 

phatia).  A  Benjamite,  father  of  Meshululm  6 
(1  Chr.  ix.  8).    The  name  is  properlv  Shepiia- 

TIAH. 

SHEPHATFAH  (n^DDB^ :  ^tuf^ta ;  Alex. 

■    •   *  • 

Xa^aSla,  ^apcertas:  Saphathia,  Scqthatiae).  1. 
The  fiflh  son  of  David  by  his  wift  Abital  (2  Skin. 
iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3;. 

2.  (So^crr/a:  Sephatia,  Saphatia.)  The  fiunilj 
of  Shephatiah,  372  in  number,  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  4 ;  Neh.  vii.  9).  A  second  de- 
tachment of  eighty,  with  Zebadiah  at  their  head, 
came  up  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  8).  The  name  is 
written  Saphat  (1  Esdr.  v.  9),  and  ^Saphatias 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  34). 

3.  {Saphatia.)  The  fioaily  of  another  Shepha- 
tiah  were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants^ 
who  came  up  with  Zerubfaabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Keh. 
vii.  59), 

4.  A  descendant  of  Peres,  or  Pharez,  the  son 
of  Judah,  and  ancestor  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  zi.  4) 

5.  (So^oyiai :  Saphatias.)  The  son  of  Matfcin ; 
one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  counselled  Zedekiah 
to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon  (Jer.  xzxviii.  1). 

6.  (-inndDK^:  So^rfar;  Alex.  So^arfa;  FA. 
Zo^Tcfa ;  Sajphatia,)  The  Haruphite,  or  Hariphite, 
one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined  David  in 
his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

7.  i^a^arla:  Saphatias.)  Son  of  Maachah,  and 
chief  of  the  t>imeonites  in  the  i«ign  of  (kvid  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16). 

8.  (2a^ri«(f ;  Alex.  2a^ar(as.)  Son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

SHEPHERD  (njri;  1jrt3,  Am.  vii.  14; 
*T{^!l,  Am.  LI).    In  a  nomadic  state  of  society  evetj 


the  oommenoement  of  Rlblah,  which  follows  It  In  w.  11, 
and  which  they  have  given  without  itsr,  as  ft|A«. 

»»  HK^DBX:  ju^|i :  Sam.  Vera.  nnDDJT. 
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■an,  fitMtt  the  sheikh  down  to  the  slave,  is  more  or 
!&«  i  sh^enL    As  many  regions  in  the  "East  are 
Kiapted  ssidj  to  pastoral  pursuits,  the  institation 
cT  tht  oomad  life,  with  its  appliances  of  tents  and 
amp  quipiige,  was  regaiiied  as  one  of  the  most 
iMSDonW*  inrentions  (Gen.  iv.  20).    The  proge- 
^'ui.s  of  the  Jews  in  tlie  patriarchal  age  were 
t.a.-d%  and  their  history  is  lich  in  scenes  of  pas- 
til lit«.     The  occupation  of  tending  the  flocks 
V35  luidertakeD,  not  only  by  the  sons  of  wealthy 
«.?6  (Gen.  ox,  29  ff.,  xixvii.  12  ff.),  but  even  by 
tiar  daughten  (Gen.  xxix.  6  ff. ;  Ex.  ii.  19).    The 
l^^D  captivity  did  much  to  implant  a  love  of 
i-'M  abode,  and  cons^uently  we  find  the  tribes 
•l^idb  still  retained  a  taste  for  shepherd  life  select- 
K  tter  own  qtsirtei's  apart  firom  their  brethren  in 
t&cTraasjordanic  district  (Num.  xxxii.  1  ff.).  Hence- 
&rvani  in  Palestine  Proper  the  shepherd  held  a 
Qi-<?Tiinate  position ;  the  increase  of  agiiculture  in- 
^<  red  the  decrease  of  pastm-age ;  and  though  laige 
tbcks  were  still  maintained  in  certain  parts,  parti- 
/.Urij  oQ  the  bordof  of  the  wildeniess  of  Judah, 

*  akutCannel  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2),  Bethlehem  (1  Sam. 
r.i.  il ;  Luke  ii.  8),  Tekooh  (Am.  i.  1),  and  more 
te  tk^th,  at  Gedor,  (1  Chr.  iv.  39),  the  nomad 
'•^i  vas  practically  extinct,  and  the  shephei*d  be- 
eae  ooe  oat  of  many  classes  of  the  labouring  popu- 
iK.oA.  The  oompletenesa  of  the  ti-ansition  from 
^  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state  is  strongly 
Qkbited  in  those  pnsiages  which  allude  to  the  pre- 
a^x  of  the  sheph^'ti  tent  as  a  token  of  desolation 
'/.  7.  Ei.  XIV.  4;  Zeph.  ii.  *j).  The  humble  posi- 
tist  0^'  the  shepherd  at  the  same  peiiod  is  implied 
w  (m  Lotires  of  David's  wondrous  elevation  ^2  Sam. 
f  9 ;  Ps.  ixxviii.  70),  and  again  in  the  self-depre- 
•^•tic;  confession  of  Amos  (vii.  14).  The  frequent 
V.  beautiful  allasions  to  the  shepherd's  office  in 
tv  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible  {e.  g.  Ps.  xxiii. ; 
'•-iLll.xlix.  9, 10;  Jer.  xxiii.3,4;  Ez.xxxiv.  11, 
It  •">>  rather  bespeak  a  period  when  the  shcphei*d 
'•i  i>«coffie  an  ideal  character,  such  as  the  Roman 
'f*-  punted  th«  pastors  of  Arcadia. 

i.A  otfice  of  the  Eastern  shepherd,  as  described 

*  'if.  B:}jie,  was  attended  with  much  hardship,  and 
♦•-L  djag«r.     He  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of 

i  lid  ix4d  (Gen.  xxxi.  40)  ;  his  food  frequently 

''*--'  'JBi  of  the   precarious  supplies   affoi-ded   by 

t:t  r»,  such  as  tlie  fruit  of  the  "sycomoi-e,"  or 

tiT;«aa  fig  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  "  husks "  of  the 

^   -t:«  (Luke  zv.  16),  and  perchance  the  locusts 

^  rild  booer  which  supported  the  Baptist  (Matt. 

^  ;  be  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 

t4»,  ooctsioDally  of  the  larger  species,  sudh  as 

^-.  v^jlres,  panthers,  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34 ; 

ua.  4;  Jer.  v.  6;   Am.  iii.  12);  nor  was  he 

uoiD  the  risk  of  robbers  or  predatory  hordes 

'-'-  izxL  39).     To  meet  these  various  foes  the 

-yi%  eqoiproent  consisted   of  the  following 

*"-  ^ :— a  mantle,  made  probably  of  sheep's-skin 

*  *  •  t.*»  fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside  out  in 
.1  vi«ther,  aa  implied  in  the  comparison  in  Jer. 

'  12  cf.  Jav.  xiv.  187) ;  a  scrip  or  wallet,  oon- 
\-K^  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ; 
^  trr't  Ajsiascia,  ii.  100) ;  a  sling,  which  is  still 
-'  ^Tocnte  weapon  of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  (1 
"*=!-  iTii.  40;  Barckhazdt's  KoteSj  i.  57);  and, 
^  *«>  s  9it«ff,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
*'^'A  ai^ainst  ibes,  and  a  crook  for  the  manage- 
'  •'  d  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  4 ; 
'-^  •  ■  xL  7).  If  the  shepherd  w^as  at  a  distance 
'  «  lu  hfliae,  he  was  provided  with  a  light  tent 
'  Mt.  L  8 ;  Jer.  xzxv.  7),  the  removal  of  which 
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was  easily  effected  (Is.  xxxviii.  12).  In  certain 
localities,  moreover,  towers  were  ei^ected  for  the 
double  purpose  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance, 
and  protecting  the  flock:  such  towers  were  erected 
by  Uzxiah  and  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4), 
while  their  existence  in  earlier  times  is  testified  by 
the  name  Migdal-Eder  (Gen.  xxxv.  21,  A.  V. 
"  tower  of  Edar ;"  Mic.  iv.  8,  A.  V.  »*  tower  of  the 
flock"). 

The  routine  of  the  shepherd's  duties  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows : — in  the  morning  he  led  foiih 
his  flock  from  the  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did 
by  going  before  them  and  calling  to  than,  as  is  still 
usual  in  the  East;  arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he 
watched  the  flock  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (Job 
XXX.  1),  and,  should  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to 
seai*ch  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ez.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Luke 
XV.  4) ;  he  supplied  them  with  water,  either  at  a 
I'unning  stream  or  at  troughs  attached  to  wells  {Gea. 
xxix.  7,  XXX.  38 ;  Ex.  ii.  16 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  2) ;  at  evening 
he  brought  them  back  to  the  fold,  and  reckoned 
them  to  iiee  that  none  were  missing,  by  passing  them 
"  under  the  rod  '*  as  they  entered  the  door  of  the  en- 
closure (Lev.  xxvii.  32 ;  Ez.  xx.  37),  checking  each 
sheep  as  it  passed,  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  (Jer.  xxxiii. 
13);  and,  Anally,  he  watched  the  enti-ance  of  the 
fold  throughout  the  night,  acting  as  porter  (John 
X.  3).  We  need  not  assume  that  the  same  person 
was  on  duty  both  by  night  and  by  day;  Jacob, 
indeed,  asseiis  this  of  himself  (Gen.  xxxi.  40),  hut 
it  would  be  moie  probable  that  the  shepherds  took 
it  by  turns,  or  that  they  kept  watch  for  a  portion 
only  of  the  night,  as  may  possibly  be  implied  in 
the  expression  in  Luke  ii.  8,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"keeping  watch,"  rather  "keeping  the  watches" 
(^vkaacovres  ^vTsxucds).  The  shepherd's  office 
thus  required  great  watchfulness,  particularly  by 
night  (Luke  ii.  8 ;  cf.  Nah.  iii.  18).  It  also  re- 
quired tenderness  towards  the  young  and  feeble  (Is. 
xl.  11),  particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from 
the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  In  large  establish- 
ments there  were  various  grades  of  shepherds,  the 
highest  being  styled  "rulers"  (Gen.  xl  vii.  6),  or 
"  chief  shepheitis  "  ,(1  Pet.  v.  4) :  in  a  royal  house* 
hold  the  title  of  abbir*  "  mighty,"  was  bestowed  on 
the  person  w^ho  held  the  post  (1  Sara.  xxi.  7). 
Gi-eat  responsibility  attach«l  to  the  office;  for 
the  chief  shepherd  had  to  make  good  all  losses 
(Gen.  xxxi.  39) ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  flock,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
paid  in  money,  but  received  a  certain  amount  of 
the  produce  (Gen.  xxx.  32 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  7).  The 
life  of  the  shepheixl  was  a  monotonous  one;  he 
may  perhaps  have  wiled  away  an  hour  in  playing 
on  some  instrument  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18;  Job  xxi.  12, 
xxx.  31),  as  his  modern  representative  still  occa- 
sionally does  (Wortabet's  Syria,  i.  234).  He  also 
had  his  periodical  entertainments  at  the  shearing- 
time,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  genei-al  gatheiing 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  festivities  (Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
xxxviii.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23) ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  life  must  have  bean  but  dull.  Nor  did  it 
conduce  to  gentleness  of  manners ;  rival  shepherds 
contended  for  the  possession  or  the  use  of  water 
with  great  acrimony  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  xxvi.  20  ff. ; 
Ex.  ii.  17) ;  nor  perhaps  is  this  a  matter  of  sui-prise, 
as  those  who  come  late  to  a  well  frequently  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  until  their  turn  comes  (Burck- 
hnrdt's  /Syria,  p.  63). 

The  hatied  of  the  Egyptians  towards  shepherds 
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(Gen.  xlvi.  ?A)  may  have  been  jiainly  due  to  their 
contempt  for  the  sheep  itself,  which  appears  to  have 
been  valued  neither  for  food  (Platarch.  De  h.  72), 
nor  generally  for  sacrifice  (Heit)d.  ii.  42),  the  only 
district  where  they  were  offei'ed  being  about  the 
Natron  lakes  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  803).  It  may  have 
been  increased  by  the  memory  of  the  Shepherd 
invasion  (Herod,  ii.  128).  Abundant  oontirmation 
of  the  fact  of  this  hatred  is  supplied  by  the  low  po- 
sition which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  castes  of 
Egypt,  and  by  the  caricatures  of  them  in  Egyptian 
paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii.  169). 

The  te>-m  "  shepherd  "  is  applied  in  a  metapho- 
rical sense  to  princes  (Is.  zliv.  28 ;  Jer.  ii.  8,  iii. 
15,  xxii.  22  ;  £z.  xxxiv.  2  &c.),  pi-ophets  (Zech.  xi. 
5,  8,  16),  teachers  (Eocl.  xii.  11),  and  to  Jehovah 
himself  (Gen.  xlix.  24;  Ps.  xxiii.  1,  Ixxx.  IV.  tothe 
same  effect  are  the  references  to  "  feeding'  in  Gen. 
xlviii.  15;  Ps.  xxviii.  9 ;  Hos.  iv.  16.     [W.  L.  B.] 

SHEPHI'  (^&e^:  2<»^^;  Alex.2»<><l(f>:  Sepfii). 
Sou  of  Shobal,  of' the  sons  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  40). 
Called  also  Shepho  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23) ;  which  Bur- 
rington  concludes  to  be  the  true  reading  {Qeneal, 
i.  49. 

SH£'PHO(i&B^:  ^Xo^^i  Sepho),  The  same 
ts  SHEPHI  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23). 

8HEPHUPHAN(tQ^DB^:  lltit^wpdfi;  Alex, 

S»^(iy :  Sephiq>han\  One  of  the  sons  of  Bela  the 
firstborn  of  Benjamu  (1  Chr.  viii.  5).  His  name 
is  also  written  Shepuupham  (A.  V.  **  Shupham," 
Num.  xxvi.  39),  SnoppiM  (I  Chr.  vii.  12,  15), 
and  MuPPlM  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  Lord  A.  Heirey 
conjectures  that  Shephuphan  may  have  been  a  son 
of  Benjamin,  whose  &mily  was  reckoned  with  those 
of  Iri  the  son  of  BeU.     [MuPPUf .] 

SHEICAH  (HIKfir,  i.e.  SheMh:  lapad  ;  Alex. 

:icMpd :  Sara).  Daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
24),  and  foundress  of  the  two  Beth-horons,  and  of 
a  town  which  was  called  after  her  Uzzen-Sherah. 

SHEBEBI'AH  (H^^n^ :  ^apdta,  Ezr.  viii.  24 ; 
2apaiS/at,  Neh.  viii.  7,  h.  4 ;  2apafiia,  Neh.  x.  12, 
xiL  8,  24;  Alex,  ^apafila,  Neh.  viii.  7 ;  Sopa/Bafa, 
Neh.  x.  4 :  SarabiaSf  Exr. ;  Serebia,  Neh.  viii.  7, 
'X.  12,  xii.  24  ;  SarebiaSj  Neh.  ix.  4 ;  SarebiOf  Neh. 
xii.  8).  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezi*a,  of  the  family 
of  Mahli  the  son  of  Merari  (Err.  viii.  18,  24).  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  the  Temple 
to  join  Ezra  at  the  river  of  Ahava,  and  with  Hasha- 
bicii  and  ten  of  their  brethren*  had  the  charge  of 
the  vessels  and  gifts  which  the  king  and  his  court, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  had  contributed  for  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  When  Ezra  read  the  Law 
to  the  people,  Sherebiah  wa.H  among  the  Levites 
who  assisted  him  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  took  part  in 
the  psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving  which  was 
sung  at  the  solemn  fast  after  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Neh.  ix.  4,  5),  and  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12).  He  is  again  men- 
tioned as  among  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  be- 
longed to  the  choir  (Neh.  xii.  8,  24).  In  1  Esdr. 
viii.  54  he  is  called  Lsebrias. 

SHER'ESH  (Kne^  in  pause:  ^vpos\  Alex. 

S^pos :  Sares),  Son  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh 
by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

SHEBE'ZEB  ("IVXn^ :  lapaedp :    Sarasar) 

•     •     •  * 

■  Tbey  are  OL}led  "priests;"  bnt  the  tenn  is  used 
loosely,  as  In  Josh.  Ui.  3. 


8HESHBAZZAB 

Properly  **  Sharezer ;"  one  of  the  messengers  sent 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  by  the  people  who  had 
returned  from  the  Captivity  to  inquire  conoemiog 
fiisting  in  the  fifth  month  (Zech.  vii.  2).     [See 

RSGEMHELECH.] 

SHE'BHAGH  (tf^ :  Sesach)  is  a  term  which 

occurs  only  in  Jeremiah  (xxv.  26,  Ii.  41),  who  evi- 
dently uses  it  as  a  synonym  either  for  Babyloo  or 
for  Babylonia.  According  to  some  commentators, 
it  i-epreseiits  **  Babel "  on  a  principle  well  known  to 
the  later  Jews — the  substitution  of  letters  according 
to  their  position  in  the  alphabet,  counting  back" 
wards  from  the  last  letter,  for  those  which  hold  the 
same  numerical  position,  counting  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Thus  T\  represents  M,  ^  represents  3, 
1  represents  2,  and  so  on.     It  is  the  fiurt  that  in 

this  way  ^fff^  would  represent  711.  It  may 
well  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  fanciful  practice 
is  as  old  as  Jeremiah.  At  any  rate,  this  explana- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  so  satisfactoiy  as  to  make 
any  other  superfluous.  Now  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  has 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  dty  of 
Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  **  might  have  been  read  in 
one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylon  as  Shi^aki^** 
and  that  consequently  "a  passible  explanation  is 
thus  obtained  of  the  Sheshach  of  Scripture"  (Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus^  vol.  i.  p.  616).  Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken 
(as  Babel,  the  new  capital,  was  constantly)  to  re- 
present the  country.  \G,  R.] 

SHESHA'I  (W:  :Ef<r<r{,  Num.  and  Judg.; 

"Xovirit  Josh. ;  Alex.  Scfief,  Soviro/,  TtOBl :  Sisai, 
Num. ;  Sesci),  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xili.  22)  and  were  driven 
thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  10). 

SHESHA'N  ()C^:  2«<rar:  Sesan).  A  de- 
scendant of  Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hezron,  and  repr&> 
sentative  of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah.  In 
consequence  of  the  fiulure  of  male  issue,  he  gKve  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Jarha,  his  Egyptian  slave, 
and  through  this  union  the  line  was  perpetuated 
(iChr.ii.  31,34,  35). 

SHESHBAZ'ZAB   (nVl^:   lUurafiwrdit; 

Alex.  ^affa$ai(radp :  Sasaabagar :  of  uncertain 
meaning  and  etymology).  The  Chaldean  or  Persian 
name  given  to  Zenibbabel,  in  Ezr.  i.  8,  11,  t.  14, 
16 ;  1  Esdr.  ii.  12,  15,  afler  the  analogy  of  Sha- 
dracR,  Meshach,  Abednego,  Belteshazzar,  and  Esther. 
In  like  manner  also  Joseph  received  the  name  of 
Zaphnath-Paaneah,  and  we  lenm  from  Manetho,  as 
quoted  by  Josephus  (c.  Aphn.  i.  28),  that  Moses' 
Egyptian  name  was  Osarsiph.  The  change  of  name 
in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxiii. 
34,  xxiv.  17)  may  also  be  compai-ed.  That  Shesh- 
bazzar  means  Zerubbabel  is  proved  by  his  being 
called  the  prince  of  Judah  (KT^dH),  and  goremor 
(nriB),  the  former  term  marking  him  as  the  hesd 

of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish  sense  (Num.  vii.  2,  10, 
11,  &c.),  and  the  latter  as  the  Persian  governor  ap> 
pointed  by  Cyrus,  both  which  Zerubbabel  was ;  and 
yet  more  distinctly,  by  the  assertion  (Exr.  v.  16) 
that  **  Sheslibazzar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  House 
of  God  which  is  in  Jei*usalem,*'  compared  with  the 
promise  to  Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iv.  9),  "The  hands 
of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  tliis  hout^', 
his  hands  shall  also  finish  it.*'     It  is  also  appnieut. 


SHETH 

fcm  the  mere  cQni)jariaoii  of  Exr.  i.  11  with  ii.  1, 
2,  aod  the  whole  history  of  the  retuiiied  exiles.  The 
Je^iih  tnMlition  that  Sheshbnzzar  is  Daniel,  is  utterly 
»,tb«it  weight.     [ZcRUBBABEL.]         [A.  C.H.J 

SHETH  (ne?:  ^ifi:  SeiA).    1.  The  patriarch 
SCTH(lChr.  i.  1). 
2,  hi  the  A.  V.  of  Nam.  xxiv.  17,  TIB?  is  ren- 

^vtd  »  a  proper  Dame,  hat  there  is  reason  to  regard 
r  a>  an  appdiatiTe,  and  to  translate,  instead  of  ^  the 
scss  at  Sheth,"  '*  the  ions  of  tumult,*'  the  wild 
nrrioTs  of  Moab,  for  in  the  parallel  passage,  Jer. 
LTih.  45,  ]^KEr,  ahdon,  **  tumult,"  occupies  tlie 
}^t  oC  sheth.  TV^,  ahethy  is  thus  equivalent  to 
raC,  s6«CA,  as  in  Lam.  iii.  47.  Ewald  propoees, 
rey  anneoessariljr,  to  read  flb^,  seth^TXti}^^  and 

*-'.  rruislate  •*  the  aons  of  haughtioeas **  {Ilochmuths- 
2»iV;.  Rftshi  takes  the  word  as  a  proper  name, 
^  refers  it  to  Seth  the  soa  of  Adam,  and  this 
»«ms  to  hare  heoi  the  view  taken  by  Onkelos,  who 
:«i»krs  *«he  shall  rule  all  the  sons  of  men."  The 
Jfrosalon  Targum  gives  *'  all  the  sons  of  the  East ;  *' 
tisTsrgum  of  Jonathan  ben-Uz2iel  retains  the  He- 
Inw  woid  Sheth,  and  explains  it  of  the  armies  of 
'Ut  who  were  to  set  themselTcs  in  battle  airav 
t,i:ait  Isiad.  [W.  A.  W.] 

^^H£^HA'B  ("IHC^:  :ZafHra$aios;  Sopcirtfaiov, 
«''»!.  Alex  :  Sethar  :  *"  a  stir,"  Pers.).  One  of  the 
^  («n  priooes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had  access 
te  the  king^a  presence,  and  were  the  first  men  in 
*h.t  kiagdom,  in  tlie  third  year  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i. 
-4).  Compare  Ezr.  vii.  14  and  the  im-k  r&v 
rie^vr  iirUnifioi  of  Ctesias  ( 14),  and  the  state- 
'a  ^t  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  seven  noble 
V-.:tl^BM  who  plew  Smerdis,  that  it  was  granted  to 
'^m  .ts  a  privilege  to  have  access  to  the  king's 
I'roce  at  all  times,  without  being  sent  for, 
"'■vft  when  he  was  with  the  women ;  and  that  the 
^'^  m%bt  oaly  take  a  wife  from  one  of  these  seven 
!jr<jif«,  iii.  84,  and  Gesen.  s.  v.  [Carshena  ; 
t'-THES.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHBTHA'B-BOZNA'I  (^31*13  inK? :  :taBap- 

&s9(e»t£t — Iff,  Cod.  Alex. :  Stharbuzani ;  "  star  of 
_>»iuiir'').     A    Persian  officer  of  rank,  having 

*  /-amaiid  in  the  province  "  on  this  side  the 
n'^r"  under  Tatnai  the  satrap  (finB),  in  the  rei^ 

<  r«ariBs  Hystaapis  f  Ezr.  t.  3.  6,*vi.  6,  13).  He 
j  •J'd  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in  trying 
'•■  ihitnict  the  progress  of  the  Temple  in  the  time 

<  Z^rubbabel,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Dai-ius,  of 

•  iij  a  copy  is  preserved  in  Ezr.  v.,  in  which 
T-T  p!|>ortAi  that  "the  house  of  the  great  God" 

-!  Jodaca  wa>  being  builded  with  great  stones,  and 

^ ::  the  work  was  going  on  fast,  on  the  alleged  au- 

*b  nty  of  a  decree  from  Cyrus.     They  requested 

*^t  March  might  be  made  in  the  rolls  court  whe- 

>r  ywii  a  decree  was  ever  given,  and  asked  for 

'  ^  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter.     The  decree  was 

^  rxi  at  Egbatana,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  Tatnai 

'i^i  >b<thar-hoznai  from  D&rius,  oixiering  them  no 

.'-w  rf  to  obetnict,  bat,  oo  the  contraiy,  to  aid  the 

•"^  of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  by 

vfrlriag  them  both  with  money  and  with  b^ists, 

■''-.  lalt,  wine,  and  oil,  for  the  sacrifices.  Shethar- 

*^^  altter  the  receipt  of  this  decree  offered  no 

••*''*T  ebstniction  to  the  Jews.     The  account  of 

•  .'»wi»h  prosprrity  in  Ezr.  vi.  14-22,  would  in- 

that  the  Persian  governors  acted  fully  up  to 

ttfit  of  their  instructions  from  the  king. 
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As  regarda  the  name  Shetharwbomai,  it  seems  to 
be  certainly  Persian.  The  first  element  of  it  appears 
as  the  name  Shethar,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 
princes  in  Esth.  i.  14.  It  is  perhaps  also  contained 
in  the  name  Phamarzathres  (Heixxi.  vii.  65) ;  and 
the  whole  name  is  not  unlike  Sati-bananes,  a  Per- 
sian in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Ctesias,  57). 
If  the  names  of  the  Persian  officers  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Ezra  could  be  identified  in  any  inscrip- 
tiona  or  other  records  of  the  reigns  of  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  it  would  be  of  immense 
value  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  that  book. 

[A.  C.  H.] 

BHE'VA  (K'»B',  Ken]  tClK',  2  Sam.:  tovad; 

Alex.  *l<ro6s :  Siva).  1.  The  scribe  or  royal  secre- 
tary of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  He  is  called  else- 
where Seraiau  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  SiiisHA  (1  K.  iv. 
3),  and  Shavsha  (1  Chr.  xv'i.  18). 

2.  {^atov ;  Alex.  Sao^X :  Stte.)  Son  of  Caleb 
ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah,  and  founder 
or  chief  of  Machbena  and  Gibea  (1  Chr.  ii.  49). 

SHEW  BREAD.  (D^3B  DnS»  or  D^iBH  "S 
(Ex.  xxY.  30,  XXXV.  13,  xxxiz.  36,  &c.),  liteiallv 

"bread  of  the  face"  or  "faces."  Onk.,nD"IVOn  "7 
D*D«  nrh,  **  bread  set  in  order."  1  Chr.  ix.  32, 
xxiii.  29,  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  Neh.  x.  34,  nDnPO- 
In  Num.  iv.  7,  we  find  n^Dfin  "S, "  the  perpetual 
bread."  In  1  &im.  xxi.  4-6, it  is  called  BHp  "^, "  holy 
bread."      Syr.    |^;  \>»    OltoJ^f    )V>mN 

«  bread  of  the  Table  of  the  Lord."  The  LXX. 
give  as  Aprot  ^rt^wioi,  Ex.  xxv.  30 ;  &fnoi  rrjt 
irpo<r<popast  1  K.  vii.  48.  N.  T. :  &proi  t^j  irpo- 
Q4fftwSt  Matt.  xii.  4,  Luke  vi.  4 ;  ^  vpoBdtris  rwv 
Afncoy,  Heb.  ix.  2.  The  Vulg.  pan^s  propositionis, 
Wiclif,  "  loaves  of  proposition."  Luther,  Schau- 
brode ;  from  which  our  suljsec^u^t  English  vei%ions 
have  adopted  the  title  Shew-urkad. 

Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that  thero  should 
be  a  table  of  shittim  wood,  i.  e.  acdciVi,  two  cubits 
in  length,  a  cubit  in  brekiith,  and  a  cubit  and  a  lialf 
in  height,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  having  "  a 
golden  crown  to  the  boixier  thei*eof  round  about," 
I.  e,  a  border  or  list,  in  order,  as  we  may  suppose,  to 
hinder  that  which  was  placed  on  it  from  by  any 

I  accident  falling  off.      The   further   dt-M-nption  of 

'  this  table  will  be  found  in  Ex.  xxv.  2^^-30,  and  a 
repres9nts\tion  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Hetodian 

'  Temple  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  within  the  Arch  of  Titus.     The  accuracy  of 

I  this  may,  as  is  obvious,  be  trusted.  It  exhibits  one 
striking  correspondence  with  the  prescriptions  in 

,  Exodus.  We  there  find  the  following  words:  •*and, 
thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  bonier  of  a  handbreadth 
round  about."  In  the  sculpture  of  the  Arch  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  slaves  who  is  c<irrying  the 
Table,  and  the  border,  are  of  about  equal  breadth.^ 

j  This  table  is  itself  called  D^JDH  jn^tr,  "the  Table 
j  of  the  Faces,"  in  Num.  iv.  7,  and  intan  ]rh^, 
I  **  the  pure  table "  in  Lev.  xxiv.  6 ;  and  2  Chr. 
j  xiii.  1 1.  This  latter  epithet  is  generally  referred 
by  commentatore  to  the  unalloyetl  gold  with  which 
I  so  much  of  it  was  covered.  It  may,  however,  mean 
I  somewhat  more  than  this,  and  bear  something  of  the 
'  force  which  it  has  in  Malarhi  i.  11. 


>    V* 


I  •  Taking,  i.  e.,  the  four  fliigers,  when  closed  logelher, 
as  the  mettoure  of  a  handbreadth.  am  wo  arc  iti^tructcd  to 
do  by  a  oomparlsun  of  1  K.  vii.  2(>  and  Jcr.  Hi.  21. 
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It  was  thought  by  Philo  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria that  the  Table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world, 
its  foar  sides  or  legs  typifying  the  four  seasons.  In 
the  utter  absence  of  any  ai^ument  in  their  support, 
we  may  feel  warranted  in  neglecting  such  fanciful 
conjectures,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  BlUir's 
arguments  against  them. 

In  2  Ghr.  iv.  19  we  have  mention  of  "the  tables 
whereon  the  shewbread  was  e^"  and  at  ver.  8 
we  read  of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  pro- 
bably explained  by  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant, 
ylii.  3,  §7),  that  the  king  made  a  number  of  tables, 
and  one  great  golden  one  on  which,  they  placed  the 
loaves  of  God.    [See  Temple.] 

The  table  of  the  second  Temple  was  carried  away 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  22),  and  a  new 
one  made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanctuary  under 
Judas  Maocabaeus  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  Afterwards 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  presented  a  magnificent  table 
(Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  2,  §8,  9). 

The  Table  stood  in  the  sanctuary  together  with 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. Every  Sabbath  twelve  newly-baked  loaves 
were  put  on  it  in  two  rows,  six  in  each,  and  sprinkled 
with  incense  (the  LXX.  add  aalt)^  where  they 
remained  till  the  following  Sabbath.  Then  they 
were  replaced  by  twelve  new  ones,  the  incense  was 
burned,  and  they  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
Holy  Place,  out  of  which  they  might  not  be  re- 
moved. Besides  these,  the  Shewbread  Table  was 
adorned  with  dishes,  spoons,  bowls,  &c.,  which  wei-e 
of  puiegold  (Ex.  XXV.  29),  These,  however,  were 
manifestly  subsidiary  to  the  loaves,  the  prepai^tion, 
presentation,  and  subsequent  treatment  of  which 
manifestly  constituted  the  ordinance  of  the  shew- 
bread, whose  probable  purport  and  signiticance  must 
now  be  considered. 

The  number  6f  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered 
by  Philo  and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve 
months.  If  there  was  such  a  reference,  it  must 
surely  have  been  quite  subordinate  to  that  which  is 
obvious  at  once.  The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer 
to  the  twelve  tribes  (compare  Rev.  xxii.  2).  But, 
taking  this  for  granted,  we  have  still  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there  is  none  which  is 
left  in  Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained.  Though 
it  is  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts  of 
the  0.  T.  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never  more 
than  mentioned.  The  naiTative  of  David  and  his 
companions  being  permitted  to  eat  the  shew- 
bread, does  but  Ulustrate  the  sanctity  which  was 
ascribed  to  it;  and  besides  our  Saviour's  appeal  to 
that  narrative,  the  ordinance  is  only  once  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  ix.  2),  and  there  it  is  merely 
named  among  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  first 
'sanctuary. 

But  although  unexplained,  it  is  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  leadiing  and  most  solemn  aj^intments  of 
the  sanctuary.  For  example,  the  app«d  of  Abijam 
to  the  revolted  tribes  (2  Chn  xiii.  10,  11)  runs 
thus—"  but  as  for  us,  the  LoRD  is  our  God,  and 
we  have  not  forsaken  Him ;  and  the  priests,  which 
minister  unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and 
the  Levites  wait  upon  their  business ;  and  they  bum 
unto  the  Lord  every  morning  and  every  evening 
bui-nt-sacrifices  and  sweet  incense ;  the  shewbread 
also  set  they  in  order  upon  the  pure  table,"  &c  &c. 

In  this  absence  of  explanation  of  that  which  is 
yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we  have  but  to  seek 
whether  the  names  bestowed  on  and  the  rites  con- 
nected with  the  shewbread  will  lead  us  to  some 
Apprehension  of  its  meaning. 


SHEW  BREAD 
The  fint  name  we  find  given  it  is  obviooaly  the 
dominant  one,  D^3D  Dr6»  "bread  of  the  fa», 
or  feces."  This  is  explained  by  some  of  th« 
Rabbis,  even  by  Maimonides,  as  referring  to  the 
four  sides  of  each  loaf.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  title  was  given  on  a  ground  which  in  bo 
way  distinguished  them  from  other  loaves.  Besides, 
it  is  applied  in  Num.  iv.  7,  simply  to  the  Tabl^ 

D^J&n  \X\7^t  Qo^  ^  u^  the  English  version,  th« 
"  table  of  shewbread,"  but  the  "  shew  table,"  the 
"  table  of  the  £eu»,  or  faces." 

We-have  used  the  words /ao0  or  faces,  for  D^DS. 
it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists  only  in  the  plaral, 
and  is  therefore  applied  equally  to  the  face  of  one 
person  and  of  many.  In  connexion  with  tiib  mean- 
ing, it  continually  bears  the  secondary  one  of  pre- 
sence. It  would  be  superfluous  to  dte  any  of  th« 
countless  passages  in  which  it  does  so.  But  who»< 
face  or  presence  is  denoted  ?  That  of  the  people  ? 
The  rite  of  the  shewbread,  according  to  some,  wa« 
performed  in  acknowledgment  of  God's  being  tht 
giver  of  all  our  bread  and  sustenance,  and  the  kam 
lay  always  on  the  Table  as  a  memorial  and  monitor 
of  this.  But  against  this,  besides  other  reasons, 
there  is  the  powa:ful  objection  that  the  shewbread 
was  unseen  by  the  people ;  it  lay  in  the  sanctuarr, 
and  was  eaten  there  by  the  priests  alone.  So  that 
the  first  condition  of  symbolic  instruction  was  wsnt- 
ii^  to  the  rite,  had  this  been  its  meaning. 

The  D^JD*  therefore,  or  Presence,  is  that  not  of 
the  people  but  of  God.  The  (iproi  iwdvtot  and 
the  ifnoi  T^s  vpoc^topas  of  the  LXX.  seem  to 
indicate  as  much.    To  say  nothing  of  I  Sam.  xxi.  6, 

where  the  words  niM^  *3D^0  D^nmOn  D^3Dn  '^ 
seem  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what 
sense  ?  Spencer  and  others  consider  it  bread  ofiemi 
to  God  as  was  the  Minchah,  a  symbolical  meal  for 
God  somewhat  answering  to  a  heathen  Lectistrr- 
nium.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  this  meaning  in 
the  recorded  appointments.  The  inorase  is  no  doub: 
to  be  burnt  on  ^e  appointed  altar,  but  the  bivad, 
on  the  Sabbath  following  that  of  its  pmentation, 
is  to  be  eaten  in  the  Holy  Place  by  the  priests. 
There  remains,  then,  the  view  which  has  been 
brought  out  with  such  singular  force  and  beauty 
by  Bahr — a  view  broad  and  clear  in  itself,  and 
not  disturbed  by  those  fanciful  theories  of  numbers 
which  tend  to  abate  confidence  in  some  ports  ot 
his  admirable  SymboUk. 

He  remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  D^3D  i« 
applied  solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to  the 
other  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, or  the  golden  candlestick.  There  is  some- 
thing therefore  peculiar  to  the  former  which  i» 
denoted  by  the  title.  Taking  D^JDM  as  equivalent 
to  the  Presence  (of  God  subaud.),  he  views  l^ie 
application  of  it  to  the  table  and  the  bread  as  ar:i- 

logons  to  its  application  to  the  angel,  D^^Q  *]« /C 
(Is.  Ixiii.  9,  compared  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  16  ; 
Deut  iv.  37).  Of  the  Angel  of  God's  FmeDce  it 
is  said  that  God's  "Name  U  in  Him"  (Ex.  xxiii. 
20).  The  Presence  and  the  Name  may  therefore  b«e 
taken  as  equivalent.  BoUh,  in  reference  to  their 
context,  indicate  the  manifestaticn  of  God  to  His 
creatures.  "  The  Name  of  God,"  he  rennarks,  "  is 
Himself,  but  that,  in  so  far  as  He  reveals  HhuselC 
the  fkce  is  that  wherein  the  being  of  a  man  pro- 
claims itself,  and  makes  known  its  individual  p«^r> 
sonality.  Hence,  as  Name  stands  for  He  or  Hinnself, 
so  Face  for  Personi  to  see  the  Face,  for,  to  see  thi- 
Person.     The  Bi^ead  of  the  Face  is  therefore  th.ir 
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breid  through  which  God  is  seen,  that  is,  with 
the  participation  of  which  the  Meiog  of  God  is 
boond  up,  or  through  the  participation  of  which 
man  sttsias  the  sight  of  God.  Whence  it  follows 
that  we  have  not  to  think  of  bread  meivly  as  snch, 
as  the  means  of  noarishing  the  bodily  life,  bat  as 
spiritual  food,  as  a  means  of  appropriating  and 
retaining  that  life  which  consi^  in  seeing  the  face 
of  God.  Bread  is  therefore  hera  a  symbol,  and 
staads,  as  it  so  generally  does  in  all  languages,  both 
for  life  and  life's  nourishment;  but  by  being  entitled 
the  Bread  of  the  Face  it  beooroat  a  symbol  of  a 
lite  higher  than  the  physical ;  it  is,  since  it  lies  on 
the  table  placed  in  the  symbolic  heaven,  heavenly 
bread;  they  who  cat  of  it  and  satisfy  themselves 
with  it  see  the  feoe  of  God "  (B&hr,  Symbolik, 
book  i.  e.  6,  §2).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
dttwbread  was  **  taken  from  the  children  of  Israel 
br  an  everlasting  covenant"  (Lev.  xxiv.  8),  and 
mar  therefore  be  well  expected  to  bear  the  most 
sobnn  meaning.  Bfthr  proceeds  to  show  very  beau- 
tifully the  connexion  in  Scripture  between  seeing 
God  and  being  nourished  by  God,  and  points,  as  the 
oopiag-shne  of  his  argument,  to  Christ  being  at 
oQoe  the  perfect  Image  of  God  and  the  Bread  of 
Life.  The  references  to  a  table  prepai'ed  for  the 
liglitcous  man,  such  as  Ps.  xxiU.  5,  Luke  xxii.  30, 
should  abo  be  considered.  [K.  G.] 

SHWBOLETH  (nVsC^:  Scibboleth\  Judg. 

lii.  6.  The  Hebrew  wcntl  which  the  Gileadites 
ander  Jephthah  made  use  of  at  the  passages  of  the 
Jordan,  after  a  victory  over  the  Ephraimites,  to 
te»t  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound  sh  by  those 
who  wished  to  cit>ss  over  the  river.  The  Ephraim- 
ites it  would  appear,  Jn  their  dialect  sul^tituted 
for  sA  the  simple  sound  s;  and  the  Gileadites,  re- 
gwding  every  one  who  iifuled  to  pronounce  sA  as  an 
Ephnimite  and  therefore  an  enemy,  put  him  to 
death  aooordingly. 

The  word  **  Shibboleth,"  whidi  has  no^  a 
swood  life  in  the  English  language  in  a  new  signi- 
fication, has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew :  1st,  an  ear 
of  corn;  2ndlv,  a  stream  or  flood:  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  in  the  latter  &ense  that  this  particular 
«^rd  suggested  itself  to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan 
bebg  a  rapid  river.  The  word,  in  the  latter  sense, 
is  used  twice  in  the  69th  Psalm,  in  verses  2  and 
15,  where  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  is  "the 
jloodt  overflow  me,"  and  "  le^  not  the  water-flood 
oveiilow  me."  If  in  English  the  word  retained 
its  original  meaning,  the  latter  passage  might  be 
translated  **  Let  not  a  shibboleth  of  waters  drown 
Bie."  There  Ls  no  mystery  in  this  particular  word. 
Any  word  beginning  with  the  sound  ^  would  have 
UKwered  equally  well  as  a  test. 

Before  the  introduction  of  %'owel  points  (which 
took  {dace  not  earlier  than  the  6th  century  A.D.) 
there  was  nothing  in  Hebrew  to  distinguish  the 
letters  Shin  and  Sin,  so  it  could  not  be  koown  by 
the  cje  in  reading  when  h  was  to  be  sounded 
*^f  tyjnti,  as  now  in  English  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  should  be  sounded  in  the  words  sugar, 
^««,  Persia ;  or  in  German,  according  to  the  most 
OMnmon  pronunciation,  after  8  in  the  words  SpracHe 
Spiri,  Sham,  Stufei,  and  a  large  class  of  similar 
wonb.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound  sh-  is 

*  la  prapor  names  not  naturalized  in  English  tbroogh 
^  LU^  the  Hebrew  form  to  retained,  as  In  Mephi- 
hoiheth,  Ishboibeth.  The  latter  name  Is  melted  down  In 
the  LXX.  to  'ltfio<r4Bi  as,  with  the  e  ferm^  the  French 
^w  Mftened  many  UiUn  words  beginning  with  $t,  such 
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unknown  to  the  Greek  language,  as  the  English  th 
is  unknown  to  so  many  modem  languages.  Hence 
in  the  Septuagint  proper  names  commence  simply 
with  9,  which  in  Hebrew  commence  with  ah ;  and 
one  result  has  been  that,  through  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vulgate,  some  of  these  names,  such  as  Samuel, 
Samson,  Simeon,  and  Solomon,  haying  become* 
naturalized  in  the  Greek  form  in  the  English 
language,  have  been  retained  in  this  form  in  the 
English  version  of  the  0.  T.  Hence,  likewise,  it 
is  a  singularity  of  the  Septuagint  version  that,  in 
the  passage  in  Judg.  xii.  6,  the  translator  could 
not  introduce  the  word  "Shibboleth,"  and  has 
substituted  one  of  its  translations,  irrdxvs,  "  an  ear 
of  com,"  which  tells  the  original  story  by  analogy. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  word  may  have  been 
ingeniously  prefeiTed  to  any  Greek  word  signifying 
"  stream,"  or  **  flood,"  from  its  flrst  letters  being 
rather  harsh-sounding,  independently  of  its  contain- 
ing a  guttural.  [E.  T.] 

SHIB'MAH  (nonb^,  t.  e.  Sibmah :   Sc^ofta : 

ScAama),  One  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan which  were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt 
by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  38^.  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  Shebam  (i.  e.  Sebam) 
named  in  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  certainly  identical  with  Sibmah,  so  celebrated 
at  a  later  date  for  its  vines.  Indeed,  the  two  names 
are  precisely  the  same  in  H^rew,  though  our  trans- 
latora  have  chosen  to  inti-oduoe  a  difference.  Sib- 
mah, and  not  Shibmah,  is  the  accurate  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  [G.] 

BHIG'BON  {frOt^ :   :ioKxA$  ;   Alex.  'Akm- 

potya:  Sechrona),  One  of  the  landmarks  at  the 
western  end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Joah. 
XV.  11,  only).  It  lay  between  Ekron  {Akir)  and 
Jabneel  ( Ydna\  the  poi-t  at  which  the  boundary 
ran  to  the  sea.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  disco- 
vered between  these  two  places,  which  are  barely 
four  miles  apart.  The  Alex.  LXX.  (with  an  un- 
usual independence  of  the  Hebrew  text)  has  evi- 
dently taken  Shicron  as  a  repetition  of  Ekron,  but 
the  two  names  are  too  essentially  different  to  allow 
of  this,  which  is  not  supported  by  any  other  vei- 
sion.  The  Tai-gum  gives  it  Shicaron,  and  with  this 
agrees  Eusebius  ( Onom.  7,ax»poi')i  though  no  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  of  the  place  is  to  be  gained 
from  his  notice.  [G.] 

SHIELD  (na?-,  130;  toSf ;  niPlb).    The 

three  flrst  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quoted  have  been 
alre^Klv  noticed  under  the  head  of  Arms,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  tzinndh  was  a  large  oblong  shield 
or  target,  covering  the  whole  body ;  that  the  nxatjen 
was  a  small  round  or  oval  shield ;  and  tliat  the  term 
Bhelet  is  of  doubtful  import,  applying  to  some  oma- 
mental  piece  of  armour.  To  these  we  may  add 
aocherdh,  a  poetical  term  occurring  only  in  Ps. 
xci.  4.  The  ordinaiy  shield  consisted  of  a  frame- 
work of  wood  covered  with  leather;  it  thus  admitted 
of  being  burnt  (Ex.  xxxix.  9).  The  mwjin  was 
frequently  cased  with  metal,  either  brass  or  copper ; 
its  appearance  in  this  case  resembled  gold,^  when 
the  sun  shone  on  it  (1  Mao^  vi.  39),  and  to  this, 
rather  than  to  the  practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the 

as  Studlumasfitude,  StrenaeslStrennes,  &c.  ho. 

i>  In  the  passage  qnoted,  the  shields  carried  by  the 
soldters  of  Antiochns  are  laid  to  have  been  actoally  of 
gold,  lliis,  however,  must  have  been  a  mistake,  as  even 
stiver  shields  were  very  rare  (Died.  Sic  x\^^.  5TV 
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shield,  we  may  refer  the  redness  noticed  hy  Nahnm 
(ii.  3).  The  surface  of  the  shield  was  kept  bright  by 
the  application  of  oil,  as  implied  in  Is.  zxi.  5 ;  hence 
Saul's  shield  is  described  as  "  not  anointed  with  oil*' 
i.  e.  dusty  and  gory  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Oil  would  be 
as  useful  for  the  metal  as  for  the  leather  shield.  In 
order  to  presenre  it  from  the  effects  of  weather,  the 
shield  was  kept  covered,  except  in  actual  conflict  (Is. 
zxii.  6 ;  oomp.  Caes.  B.O.  ii.  21 ;  Cic.  Nat,  Deor.  ii. 
14).  The  shield  was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  to  which 
it  was  attached  by  a  strap.  It  was  used  not  only 
in  the  field,  but  also  in  besieging  towns,  when  it 
served  for  the  protection  of  the  head,  the  combined 
shields  of  the  besiegers  forming  a  kind  of  testudo 
(Ez.  xxvi.  8).  Shields  of  state  were  covered  with 
beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such  for  use  in  reli- 
gions processions  (1  K.  x.  16,  17) ;  when  these  were 
canied  off,  they  were  replaced  by  shields  of  brass, 
which,  as  being  less  valuable,  were  kept  in  the 
guard-room  (1  K.  xiv.  27),  while  the  former  bad 
been  suspended  in  the  palace  for  ornament.  A  large 
golden  shield  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Romans, 
when  the  ti-eaty  with  them  was  renewed  by  Simon 
'Maccabaeus  (1  Maoc.  xiv.  24,  xv.  18);  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  token  of  alliance  {ir6fi$oKov  r^s  avfi- 
fiaxias,  Joseph.  Ant»  xiv.  8,  §5^,  but  whether  any 
symbolic  significance  was  attacned  to  the  shield  in 
{Mulicular  as  being  the  weapon  of  protection,  is  un- 
certain. Other  instances  of  a  similar  present  oocur 
(Suet.  CeUig,  16),  as  well  as  of  complimentary  pre- 
sents of  a  different  kind  on  the  part  of  allies  (Cic 
Verr.  2  Act.  iv.  29,  §67).  Shields  were  suspended 
about  public  buildings  for  ornamental  purposes  (1  K. 
X.  17  ;  1  Maoc.  iv.  57,  vi.  2) ;  this  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  shields  (assuming  shelet  to  have 
this  meaning)  which  David  took  from  Hadadezef 
(2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  Cant.  iv.  4),  and  which  were 
afterwards  turned  to  practical  account  (2  K.  xi.  10 ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  9):  the  Gammadim  similarly  sus- 
pended them  about  their  towers  (Ez.  xxvii.  11 ;  see 
Gamma  dims).  In  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
Bible  the  shield  generally  represents  the  protection 
of  God  {e.g.  Ps.  iii.  3,  xxviii.  7);  but  in  Ps.  xlvii. 
9  it  is  applied  to  earthly  rulera,  and  in  Eph.  vi.  16, 
to  faith.  [W.  L.  B.] 

^SfflGGAI'ON  {f\'^W :   Va\fi6s :   Psalmus)^ 

Ps.  vii.  1.    A  particular  kind  of  Psalm ;  the  specific 
character  of  which  is  now  not  known. 

In  the  singular  number  the  word  occurs  no- 
where in  Hebi-ew,  except  in  the  inscription  of  t^e 
7th  Psalm,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar 
in  that  psalm  to  distinguish  it  from  numerous 
others,  in  which  the  author  gives  utterance  to  his 
feelings  against  his  enemies,  and  implores  the 
assistance  of  Jehovah  against  them;  so  that  the 
contents  of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive  in- 
ference as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the 
inscription  to  the  Ode  of  the  Praphet  Habakkuk 
iii.  1,  the  word  occurs  in  the  plural  number;  but 
the  phrase  in  which  it  stands  **  W  sfiigySndth  "  is 
deemed  almost  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
modem  Hebrew  scholars  to  mean  "  afler  the  man- 
ner of  the  Shiggaion,"  and  to  be  merely  a  direction 
as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures  by  which  the 
ode  was  to  be  accompanied.  This  being  so,  the 
ode  is  no  real  help  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
Shiggaion ;  for  tlie  ode  itself  is  not  so  called, 
though  it  is  directed  to  be  sung  according  to  the 
measures  of  the  shiggaion.  And,  indeed,  if  it 
were  called  a  shiggaion,  the  difficulty  would  not 
l>c  diminished;   for,  independently  of  the  insaip- 
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tion,  no  one  would  have  ever  thought  that  the  ode 
and  the  psalm  belonged  to  the  same  spaaes  cf 
sacred  poem ;  and  even  since  their  possible  simi- 
larity has  been  su^ested,  no  one  has  definitely 
pointed  out  in  what  that  »milarity  oonaista,  so  as 
to  justify  a  distinct  classification.  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty  it  is  natural  to  endeavour  to  form  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  shiggaion  from  its 
etymology;  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  lea 
than  three  rival  etymologies,  each  with  plausible 
claims  to  attention.  Gesenius  and  FUist,  5.  e., 
concur  in  derivii^    it    from   Ml^  (the    Piel  of 

nUt^),  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or   extolling 

with  praises;  and  they  justify  this  derivation  by 
kindred  Syiiac  words.  Sbi^;aion  would  thus  mean 
a  hymn  or  psalm ;  but  its  specific  meaning,  if  it 
has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  7th  Psalm,  would 
continue  unknown.  Ewald,  Die  Faetiacken  Bucher 
des  alien  Bundes,  i.  29 ;  Rodiger,  s.  o.  in  his 
continuation  of  Gesenius's  Thesaurus;  and  Delitzsch, 
Commentar  uber  den  Psalter,  i.  51,  derire  it  from 
n^^,  in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from  wine,  and 

TT 

consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent  to  a 
dithyrambus;  while  De  Wette,  iHe  Paahnen,  p. 
34 ;  Lee,  s,  v. ;  and  Hitzig,  Die  Zvdff  kleinen 
PropKeicn,  p.  26,  interpi^t  the  word  as  a  psalm 
of  lamentatioi;!,  or  a  psalm  in  distrras,  as  derived 
from  Arabic.  Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand.  Die 
Psalmen,  i.  109,  199,  conjectures  that  shiggaion  is 
identical  with  higgaion  Ps.  ix.  16,  in  the  erase  of 
poem  or  rong,  from  21221,  to  meditate  or  compose; 
but  even  so,  no  information  would  be  conveyed  as 
to  the  specific  nature  of  the  poem. 

As  to  the  inscription  of  Habakkuk's  ode,  ***al 
shigySndthf"  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  is  fitrh 
qJS^f,  which  conveys  no  definite  meaning.  The 
Vulgate  translates  **pro  ignorantiis,'*  as  if  the 
word  had  been  shegdydth,  transgressions  through 
ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  2,  27 ;  Num.  xv.  27 ;  Eal. 
V.  6),  or  shegioih  (Ps.  xix.  13),  which  seems  to 
have  nearly  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  the 
Vulgate  was  influenced  by  the  Taigum  of  Jona- 
than, where  shigydndth  seems  to  be  translated 
Mm^3.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Hab.  iii.  1,  the  rendering 
is  **  upon  shigionoth,"  as  if  shigionoth  were  some 
musipil  instiiiment.     But  under  any  circumstances 

*al  (?V)  must  not  be  ti-anslated  "  upon "  in  the 
sense  of  playing  upon  an  instrument.  Of  this  use 
there  is  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prose, 
although  playing  on  musical  instruments  is  fre- 
quently referred  to ;  and  in  poetry,  although  there 
is  one  passage,  Ps.  xcii.  3,  where  tlie  word  might 
be  BO  translated,  it  might  equally  well  be  ren- 
dered there  **  to  the  accompaniment  of"  the  musical 
instruments  therein  specified — and  this  translation 
is  preferable.  It  seems  likewise  a  mistake  that 
'cU  is  translated  "  upon  *'  when  preceding  the  sup- 
posed musical  instruments,  Gittith,  Machalath, 
K^lnath,  Nechlldth,  ShOshan,  Shdshannim  (I^. 
viii.  1,  Ixxxi.  1,  Ixxxiv.  1,  liii.  1,  Ixxxviii.  1,  Ixi. 
1,  V.  1,  Ix.  1,  xiv.  1,  bdx.  1,  Ixxx.  1).  Indeed, 
all  these  words  are  regarded  by  Ewald  {Poet. 
BOch.  i.  177)  as  meaning  musioil  keys,  and  bj 
Fiirst  {ss,  w.)  as  meaning  musical  bands.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  proposed  substitutes,  it 
is  veiy  singular,  if  those  six  words  signify  musical 
instruments,  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  whole  Bible.  [E.  T.] 

SHI'HON  (J^«^K^,  t.tf.  Shion:  2wvo:  Seon). 
A  town  of  Issouhai',  named  only  in  Josh.  xix.  1^-  - 
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It  oecora  between  Haphraim  and  Anaharath.  Eu- 
f^ja  and  JerotM  {OHomast,)  mention  it  as  then 
fi  «iog  "  Dear  Monnt  Tabor.  The  wily  name  at 
ail  resRobliog  it  at  pre^nt  in  that  neighbonrhood 
>  ±i  Chirid  Sckfm  of  Dr.  Schuiz  (Zimmermaon*s 
hyi  GdiUe,  1861)  1|  mile  N.W.  of  DebuHeh. 
n.<  is  probably  the  plac«  mentioned  by  Schwarz 
'^^  *s «  iom'between  Duberieh  and  Jafa"   The 

'o^itkatiofl  k,  however,  very  nncerfain,  since 
^4i'ts  sppean  to  contain  the  Am,  while  the  He- 
\ff(v  lamt  does  not. 

The  ndundant  A  in  the  A.  V.  is  an  eiTor  of  the 
T*>«!it  editions.    In  that  of  1611   the  name   is 

SHTHOB  OF  EGYPT  (D.^V^?  '^^^  •  ^P^ 
AiTvffTw:  Sihor  Aegyptiy  1  Chr.  xiii.  5)  is  spoken 

f  «>oBe  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  David's 
'TV,  tiH  enteriDg  in  of  Hamath  being  the  other. 
!t  -a  IS  correspond  to  "  Shihor,"  "  the  Shihor  which 
;■.;  bff.iTe  Egypt"  (Josh.  riii.  2, 3),  A.  V.  •'  Sihor," 
«cjrtime»,  at  least,  a  name  of  the  Nile,  occurring 
n  orfaer  passages,  one  of  which  (where  it  has  the 
ir^  If)  is  parallel  to  this.  The  use  of  the  article 
s^  cit»  that  the  word  is  or  has  been  an  appella> 
I*',  ntber  the  former  if  we  judge  only  from  the 
i*^[>iHe  phnse.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
N-ii.  Mlzraim  is  used  interchangeably  with  Nahal 
Miiisi,  and  that  the  name  5uihor-Libnatu, 
^  'rtf  north  of  Palestine,  unlees  derived  from  the 
tifTftiam  or  the  Phoenician  colonists  of  Egypt,  as 
^  i-y  ti^cpoeeJ  to  think  possible,  from  the  connec- 
t  ^  -f  that  country  with  the  ancient  manufacture 
^  :leK,  shows  that  the  word  Shihor  is  not  re- 
^'i^ifj  to  a  great  river.     It  would  appear  there- 

*  •  tau  Shilwr  of  Kgypt  and  "the  Shihor  which 
[I'j  iHiire  Egypt "  might  designate  the  stream  of 
Ij;  Wjili-l-*Areesh :  Shihor  alone  would  still  be 
C*'  N.k.  On  xhe  other  hand,  both  Shihor,  and 
'"t  Xahal,  alone,  are  names  of  the  Nile,  while 
Xahii  Mizniim  is  used  interchangeably  with  the 

C'  r  "M3,  not  huS)  of  Mizraim.  We  therefore 
1*  ii^pmed  to  bold  that  ail  the  names  designate 
T'  X.i-.  The  fitness  of  the  name  Shihor  to  the 
^  -  DRBt  be  remembered.  [Nile  ;  River  of 
5 -fr;  SiHOR.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

>HI"HOE-LIB'NATH  (Hn^  l^mB':   t# 

hvn  ted  Aa3apd(0 ;  Alex.  Scivp  k.  A. :  Sichor  et 
i  ■■.:^ath).  Named  ooly  in  Josh.  xix.  26  as  one  of 
>  iaakinris  of  the  bouodary  of  Asher.  Nothing 
^  's<^m  of  it.  By  the  ancient  translators  and 
'Taotctas  (as  Peshito^yriac,  and  Eusebius  and 
i* -c^  m  the  OnomasUocfpi')  the  names  are  taken  as 
V  :^D|  to  two  distinct  places.  But  modem  com- 
'''titon,  beginning  perhapfi  with  Masioa,  have 
'  M  to  otmsider  Shihor  as  identical  with  the 
''^  fi  the  Nile,  and  Shihor-Libnath  to  be  a  river. 
^!  W  the  meaning  of  Ubnath  as  **  white,'*  they 
'-"im  the  Shihor-Libnath  as  the  glass  river, 
*^^  tW  then  naturally  ulentify  with  the  Belu»« 
"  P  '£T  (jr.  a.  V.  19),  the  present  Nahr  Naman, 

*  '3  linias  part  of  the  plain  of  Ahka,  and  enters 
'^  ^^Htt^fTaoean  a  short  distance  below  that  city. 
'^  '  >  pity  to  disturb  a  theory  at  once  so  ingenious 
-  <«  ooQsisteot,  and  supported  by  the  great  name 
<  MrtaHiA  (Sappi,  No.  2462),  but  it  is  surely 
'^'  v-fetchel     There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 

*  't  '•  riapUar.  too,  tlMt  Josephos  should  state  that 
^  '  *»•  I  aRxrameat  of  Jhmnon  standing  close  to  the 
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Shihor-Libnath  is  a  stream  at  all,  except  the  agree- 
ment of  the  first  portion  of  the  name  with  a  rare 
word  used  for  the  Nile — ^a  river  which  can  have 
nothing  in  common  with  an  insignificant  streamlet 
like  the  Neman,  And  even  if  it  be  a  river,  the 
position  of  the  Naman  is  unsuitable,  since,  as  &r  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  very  obscure  list  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  Shihor-Libnath  was  the  south 
pivot  of  the  territory  of  Asher,  below  Mount  Carmel. 
Reland's  conjecture  of  the  Ci-ocodeilon  river,  pro- 
bably, the  Moieh  et  Temaeh,  dose  to  Kaisariyeh,  is 
too  lar  south.  [G.] 

SHIL'HI  (m^P^ :  SoXaf,  XaXl ;  Alex.  :ia\a\<i, 

taXtl :  SaliUy  Salaht),  The  father  of  Azubah,  Je- 
hoshaphat's  mother  (1  K.  xzii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

SHIL'HIM  (D^n^K?:  2o\^;  Alex.  2eX««M: 

Siiim),  One  of  the  cities  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It4  place  in  the  ILst  is 
between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-Rimmon  (Josh. 
XV.  32),  and  it  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  It  is 
not  even  named  by  Eusebius  and  Jei'ome.  No 
trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  the  list  of 
Simeon's  cities  in  Josh.  xix.  Sharuhen  (ver.  6) 
occupies  the  place  of  Shilhim,  and  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31 
this  is  still  fui-ther  changed  to  Shaaraim.  It  ia 
difficult  to  say  if  these  are  mere  corioiptions,  or  denote 
any  actual  variations  of  name. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  they  are  identical  with  the 
Salim  and  Aenon  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  but  their 
position  in  the  south  of  Judah,  so  remote  from  the 
scene  of  St.  John's  labours  and  the  other  events  of 
the  Gospel  history,  seems  to  forbid  «this.  [G.] 

SHIL'LEM  (D^K? :  2oXX^/x,  2eXX^^ ;  Alex. 
2wAA^fiinGen.:  Sallrm,  Sellem),  Son  of  Naphtaii, 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Shillemites  (Gen. 
xlvi.  24 ;  Num.  xxvi.  49).  The  same  as  Shallum  7. 

SHILXEMITES,  THE  (^oWn :  b  HeWrjfxi : 
SellemiUw).  The  descendants  of  Shillem  the  son  of 
Naphtaii  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

8HIL0AH,  THE  WATERS  OF  (hWh  ^'' 
rh   S^up  rod   ^fiKwdfi'y    Alex.   ^iKuofi:    Saad. 

..)*JLam  .^,^  AinSel'Jcdn:  aqiKuSiloe),  Acer- 
tain  soft-flowing  stream  employed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (viii.  6)  to  point  his  comparison  between 
the  quiet  confidence  in  Jehovah  which  ho  was 
urging  on  the  people,  and  the  overwhelming  vio- 
lence of  the  king  of  Assyria,  for  whose  alliance 
they  were  clamouring. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in 
question  were  the  same  which  are  better  known 
under  their  later  name  of  SiLOAM—the  only  per- 
ennial spring  of  Jerusalem.  Objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  fiict  that  the  **  waters  of  Siloam " 
run  with  an  irregular  intermittent  action,  and 
therefore  could  hardly  be  appealed  to  as  flowing 
"  softly."  But  the  testimony  of  careful  investigators 
(Rob.  B.  R,  i.  341,  2;  Barclay,  City,  516)  esta^ 
blishes  the  fact  that  the  disturbance  only  takes  place, 
at  the  oftenest,  two  or  thi^ee  times  a  day,  say  three 
to  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  flow  being 
»*  perfectly  quiescent "  during  the  rest  of  the  time. 
In  summer  the  disturbance  only  occurs  once  in  two 
or  three  days.    Such  inteiTUptions  to  the  quiet  flow 

*>  The  Tamnim  Jonathan.  Peshito,  and  Arabic  Vcr- 
8lons  of  1  K.  I.  33,  nrad  81iiloah  for  the  Qibon  of  the 
Hebrew. 
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of  the  stream  woald  therefore  not  interfere  with 
the  contrast  enforced  in  the  prophet's  metaphor. 

The  form  of  the  name  employed  by  Isaiah  is 
midway  between  the  has-Shelach  of  Nehemiah 
(A.  V.  SiLOAH)  and  the  Siloam  of  the  N.  T.  A 
similar  change  is  noticed  under  Shiloni. 

The  spring  and  pool  of  Siloam  are  treated  of 
under  that  head.  [G.] 

SHI'LOH  (ri^^^:  rk  iiTOKfititya  abr^i  qui 

mUtendua  est).  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shiloh 
is  once  used  as  the  name  of  a  pei«on,  in  a  very 
difficult  passage,  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  49th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Supposing  that  the  translation 
is  correct,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  Peaceable,  or 
Pacific,  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon,  whose 
name  has  a  similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  who  in  Is.  ix.  6  is  expressly  called  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  This  was  once  the  translation 
of  Gesenius,  though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to 
abandon  it  (see  his  Lexicon^  s.  v.),  and  it  is  at 
present  the  ti-anslation  of  Hengstenberg  in  his 
Chriatohgie  des  Alien  Testaments ^  p.  69,  and  of  the 
Grand  Rabbin  Wogue,  in  his  Translation  of  Gene:»is, 
a  work  which  is  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
Grand  Rabbins  of  France  {Le  Pentateuqtie,  ou  les 
Cinq  Litres  de  Moise,  Paiis,  I860).  Both  these 
writers  re^rd  the  passage  as  a  Messianic  prophecy, 
and  it  is  so  accepted  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
Messiah  in  this  work  (p.  340). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original  Hebrew  text 
is  coniect  as  it  stands,  there  are  three  objections  to 
this  translation,  which,  taken  collectively,  seem  fatal 
to  it.  1st.  The  word  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  Hebrew  as  tHb  name  or  appellation  of  a  person. 
2ndly.  The  only  other  Hebrew  word,  apparently, 
of  the  same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh.  xv.  51 ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  12) ;  and  this  is  the  name  of  a  city,  and  not 
of  a  person.  3rdly.  By  translating  the  word  as  it 
is  translated  evervwhcre  else  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as 
the  name  of  the  city  in  Ephi-aim  where  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  remained  during  such  a  long  period, 
a  sufficiently  good  meaning  is  given  to  the  passage 
witliout  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and, 
indeed,  with  a  precise  grammatical  parallel  else- 
where (compaie  vh^  K3M,  1  Sam.  iv.  12).    The 

simple  titmslation  is,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his 
feet,  till  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh."  And,  in  this  case, 
the  allusion  would  be  to  the  primacy  of  Judah  in 
war  (Judg.  i.  1,  2,  xx.  18;  Num.  ii.  3,  x.  14), 
which  was  to  continue  until  the  Promised  Land 
was  conquered,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  Some  Jewish  writers 
had  previously  maintained  that  Shiloh,  the  city  of 
Ephntim,  was  referi-ed  to  in  this  passage ;  and  Ser- 
vetus  had  propounded  the  same  opinion  in  a  fanciful 
disseilation,  in  which  he  attributed  a  double  mean- 
ing to  the  words  {De  Trinitate,  lib.  ii.  p.  61,  ed. 
of  1553  A.D.).  But  the  above  translation  and 
explanation,  a^  proposed  and  defended  on  critical 
grounds  of  reasonable  validity,  was  fii'st  suggested 
in  modem  days  by  Teller  (Notae  Cnticae  et  Exege- 
ticae  in  Gen,  xlix.,  De^d,  xxxiii..  Ex,  xv.,  Judg,  v., 
Halae  et  Holmstadii,  1766),  and  it  has  since,  with 
modifications,  found  favour  with  numerous  kamed 
men  belonging  to  various  schools  of  theology,  such 
as  Eichhom,  Hitzig,  Tnch,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Delitzsch, 
Rodiger,  Kalisch,  Luzzatto,  and  Davidson. 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  tbrth 
M  length  by  Hengstenbei-g  (/.  c),  and  the  reasons 

its  &vour,  with  an  account  of  the  vaiious  inter- 
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pretations  which  have  been  suggested  by  otliers, 
ara  well  given  by  Davidson  {Iniroduciion  to  the 
Old  Testament,  i.  1 99-2 1 0).  Supposing  always  thai 
the  existing  text  is  correct,  the  reascxis  in  &vottr  of 
Teller's  interpretation  seem  much  to  preponderate. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  main  obstacle  to  inter- 
preting the  woi-d  Shiloh  in  its  simple  and  obvioos 
meaning  seems  to  arise  from  an  imaginative  view 
of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  Twelve  Tribes  whicli 
finds  in  it  more  than  is  justified  by  a  sober  exami- 
nation of  it.  Thus  Hengstenberg  says: — "The 
temporal  limit  which  is  here  placed  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  Judah  would  be  in  glaring  oontiudic-* 
tion  to  verses  8  and  9,  in  which  Judah,  without 
any  temporal  limitation,  is  raised  to  be  the  Lion  of 
God."  But  the  allusiou  to  a  lion  is  simply  the  fol- 
lowing:— "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp:  from  the  prey, 
my  son,  thou  art  gone  up:  he  stooped  down,  he 
couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall 
rouse  him  up?"  Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  general 
coloming  of  Oriental  imagery,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  passage  which  makes  a  reference  to  the  city 
Shiloh  improbable.  Again,  Hengstenberg  says  that 
the  visions  of  Jacob  never  go  into  what  is  special,  but 
always  have  i-egard  to  the  future  as  a  whole  and  on 
a  great  scale  (tm  gamen  und  grossen).  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  nevertheless  compatible  with  the  follow- 
iug  geographical  statement  respecting  Zebulun: — 
'*  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and 
he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border 
shall  be  unto  2Sdon."  It  is  likewise  compatiUe 
with  prophecies  respecting  some  of  the  other  tribes, 
which  to  any  one  who  examined  Jacob's  blessing 
minutely  with  lofty  expectations  would  be  disap- 
))ointing.  Thus  of  Benjamin,  within  whose  teTritoiT* 
the  glorious  Temple  of  Solomon  was  afterwards 
built,  it  is  merely  said,  **  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a 
wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  pi^y,  and 
at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil."  Of  Gad  it  is 
said,  '*  A  troop  shall  ovei'oome  him,  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last."  Of  Asher,  **  Out  of  Asher 
his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield  royal 
dainties."  And  of  Naphtali,  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind 
let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly  words"  (vv.  19,20, 
21, 27).  Indeed  the  difference  (except  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Joseph,  in  whose  territory  Shiloh  was  situ- 
ated) between  the  ivality  of  the  prophecies  and  the 
demands  of  an  imaginative  mind,  explains,  perhaps, 
the  sti-ange  statement  of  St.  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
quoted  by  Teller,  that,  when  Jacob  was  about  to 
announce  to  his  sons  the  future  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  was  restrained  by  the  finger  of  God ; 
silence  was  enjoined  him  :  and  he  was  seized  with  loss 
of  memory.  See  the  letter  of  St.  Isidore,  Lib.  i.  Epist. 
365,  in  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,  vii.  570. 

2.  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  perhaps 
that  of  "  ResL"  The  passage  would  then  run  thus: 
''  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  ...  till 
rest  come,  and  th6  nations  obey  him" — and  the 
reference  would  be  to  the  Meniah,  who  was  to 
spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This  translation 
deserves  respectful  consideration,  as  having  been 
ultimately  adopted  by  Gesenius.  It  was  preferred 
by  Vater,  and  is  defended  by  Knobd  in  the  Exege- 
tiaches  ffandbuch.  Gen.  zlix.  10.  There  is  one 
objection  less  to  it  than  to  the  use  of  Shiloh  as  a 
pei-son,  and  it  is  not  without  some  probability. 
Still  it  remains  .subject  to  the  objection  that  Shiloh 
ocGun  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  exoept  as  the  naow 
of  a  city,  and  that  by  translating  the  word  here  as 
the  name  of  a  city  a  I'easonably  good  meanii^  maf 
be  given  to  the  passage. 
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S.  A  third  explanation  of  Shiloh,  on  the  assump- 
t«i  that  it  tf  not  th«  name  of  a  perwD,  is  a  translation 
..T  TiiKm  learned  Jews,  apparently  countenanced 
N  the  Tarpia  of  Jonathan,  tiiat  ShSloh  merely  means 
^  i^i«  fat,"  t.  e.  the  son  cf  Judah  (in  the  sense  of 
t^  Mesoih),  6om  a  snpposed  word  ShU,  **  a  son." 
TSffe  is,  hoverer,  no  such  word  in  known  Hebrew, 
3'il » a  plea  fir  its  possible  existence  i-eferenoe  is 
role  to  m  Arabic  word,  shaXU^  with  the  same  sig- 
^jv:itico.  This  meaning  of  *'  his  son  *'  owes,  pci^ 
rjfs.  :t5  piiocipal  interest  to  its  having  been  sub- 
Raiitallr  adopted  by  tiro  such  theologians  as  Luther 
^A  Cairiu.  (See  the  Commentaries  of  each  on 
^^  ihx.  10.)  Lnther  connected  the  word  with 
yHiljah  in  Deut.  <xviii.  57,  but  this  would  not 
»7  b«  deemed  permissible. 

T/)«  tnnalation,  .then,  of  Shiloh  as  the  name  of  a 
r^  IS  to  be  regarded  as  the  soundest,  if  the  present 
HrirFv  text  is  correct.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
\tr:  ra  mind  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
n>r  in  that  text.  When  Jerome  translated  the 
V'H  "qui  missas  est,"  we  may  be  certain  that  he 
^:  D4i  read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of 

tC.  **  to  send,"  as  if  the  word  6  iiTt<rTa\fi4yos 
' ,'«  hare  fafcn  used  in  Greek.  We  may  likewise 
W  ftrutin  that  the  transhtor  in  the  Septuagint  did 
v<:  rad  the  word  as  it  stands  in  our  Bibles.     He 

*'l  itas  ii^=ii^,  precisely  corresponding  to 

^  TK,  and  translated  it  well  by  the  phrase  rk 

^wlutn  oifT^ ;  so  that  the  meaning  would  be, 
*T>e  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  .  .  .  till 
'■**  liB^  reserved  for  him  come."  It  is  most  pro- 
^  tjiat  Esekiel  re»d  the  word  in  the  same  way 

»>'w  He  wrote  the  wonls  t3DB^n  iSnK^K  KanV 
-.'.  iri.  32,  in  the  A.  V.  verse  27) ;  and  it  seems 
-'  J,  tbottgh  not  certain,  that  the  author  *  of  the 
^if  Hrase  of  Jacob's  last  words  in  the  Targum  of 
"utl'.c  foUowed  the  reading  of  Ezekiel  and  the 

^:t.i^nt,  substituting  the  word  Kfiote  for  the 
•^*2  of  EzekieL  It  is  not  meant  by  these  re- 
^  that  D^  is  more  likelf  to  have  been  correct 
-  ^%lloh,  ti^ngh  one  main  argument  against 

•  * .  thai  C^  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch 

'  *^  eqniralent   to  *KS^,  is  inconclusive,  as  it 

•  r«  in  the   Song  of  Deborah,   which,   on  any 
'':ie*>k,  most  be  regarded  as  a  poem  of  great 

**  ptj.  Bat  the  fiict  that  there  were  different 
*'''- ;v  in  tbrmer  times,  of  this  very  difficult  pas- 
■^^^  Bere«arily  tends  to  suggest  the  possibility  that 
''-^'^^vt  reading  may  have  been  lost. 

:atem  interpretation  of  the  present  reading 
■"  V adopted,  the  one  which  must  be  pronounced 
"^'H  to  the  least  consideration  is  that  which  sup- 
*'"''  th^  prophecy  relates  to  the  birth  of  Christ  as 
•Tx^  ia  the  reign  of  Herod  just  before  Judaea 
'^'BM  a  Roman  province.  There  is  no  such  inter- 
f  ''^sn  in  the  Bible,  and  however  ancient  this 
*■*'  (d  reganling  the  passage  may  be,  it  must  sub- 

•  -'  Ok  ordeal  of  a  dispassionate  sciiitiny.  In  the 
'^  \  K»f)tis  impossible  reasonably  to  regard  the 
'f'bzt  rule  of  King  Herod  the  Idumaean  as  an 

'^.t  t4  the  soqytre  being  still  borne  by  Judah. 

"W  to  appreciate  the  precise  position  of* Herod, 

•■^J  be  eMMigh  to  quote  the  unsuspicious  testi- 

*  T*-^  vTiter,  buwever,  was  so  fandfal,  that  no  reliance 
*  >  ^acvd  on  biBJadement  on  any  point  where  It  was 
P^'  t»  for  Hm  to  go  wtoqk.  Thus  hia  parapbiaae  of  tbe 
1'^^^^  fopeeting  BnUamin  is :  "  llie  ahedilnah  ahall 
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mony  of  Jerome,  who,  in  his  Commentaries  on 
Matthew,  lib.  iii.  c.  22,  writes  as  follows:—**  Caesu* 
AugnstuR  Herodem  filium  Antipatris  alienigenam  et 
proselytom  regem  Judaeis  constituerat,  qui  tributis 
praeeitety  et  Romano  pareret  imperio.**  Secondly, 
it  muat  be  remembered  that  about  588  years  before 
Christ,  Jerusalem  had  been  taken,  its  Temple  de- 
stroyed, and  its  inhabitants  led  away  into  captivity 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Chaldees,  and  during 
the  next  fifty  years  the  Jews  were  subjects  of  the 
Chaldaean  Empire.  Afterwai^,  during  a  period 
of  somewhat  above  200  years,  from  the  taking  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  Arbela,  Judaea  was  a  province  of 
the  Persian  Empire.  Subsequently,  during  a  period 
of  163  years,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the 
rising  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  were  ruled  by  the 
succeswrs  of  Alexander.  Hence  for  a  period  of 
more  than  400  years  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Jews  were  deprived 
of  their  independence ;  and,  as  a  plain  undeniable 
matter  of  fact,  the  sceptre  had  ah-eady  departed 
from  Judah.  Without  pui-suing  this  subject  farther 
through  the  rule  of  the  Maccabees  (a  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah)  down 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  conquest  ot 
Palestine  by  Pompey  (b.c.  63),  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  a  supposed  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
which  ignores  the  dependent  state  of  Judan  during 
400  y^jirs  after  the  d^ructiou  of  the  first  Temple 
cannot  be  regarded  as  based  upon  sound  principles 
of  interpretation.  [E.  T.] 

SHI'LOH,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  stands  in 

Hebrew  as  nV  (J«s^-  »^"-  ^'^^)>  ^^  ^ 
Sam.  i.  24,  iii.  21 ;  Judg.  xxi.  19),  hW  (1  K. 
ii.  27),  Sb"*^  (Judg.  xxi.  21 ;  Jer.  vu.  12),  and 
perhaps  also  p^^t    whence   the    gentile  ^3/*B^ 

(1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15);  in  the  Sept.  as  2ijX«^, 
2ijX<6/i,  2oAc6,  :iv\<&  (Jos.  Ant,  viii.  7,  §7 ; 
11,  §1;  and  2iA«i,  SiXoGv,  v.  1,  §19;  ii.  9, 
§12);  and  in  the  Vulg.  as  iSiVo,  and  more  rarely 

Selo.     llie  name  was  derived  probably  from  HW, 

I^B'   "  to  rest,"  and  represented  the  idea  that  the 

nation  attained  at  this  place  to  a  state  of  rest,  or 
that  the  Lord  Himself  would  here  i-est  among  His 
people.  Taanatu-Shiloh  may  be  another  name 
of  the  same  place,  or  of  a  different  place  near  it, 
through  which  it  was  customary  to  pass  on  the 
way  to  Shiloh  (as  the  obscure  etymology  may  indi- 
cate). [Taanath- Shiloh.]  (See  also  Kurtz's 
Gesch.  des  A,  Bund,  ii.  p.  569). 

The  principal  conditions  for  identifying  with  con- 
fidence the  site  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
are  2  (1)  that  the  modem  name  should  bear  a 
proper  resemblance  to  the  ancient  one;  (2)  that 
its  situation  acooi-d  with  the  geographical  notices 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  (3)  that  the  statemente  of 
early  writei-s  and  travellers  point  to  a  coincident 
conclusion.  Shiloh  affords  a  striking  instance  of 
the  combination  of  these  testimonies.  The  de- 
scription in  Judg.  xxi.  19  is  singuhu-ly  explicit. 
Shiloh,  it  is  said  there,  is  "  on  the  north  side  of 
Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 

abide  In  the  land  of  Bei^Jamin ;  and  in  his  possession  a 
aanctuary  shall  be  built.  Morning  and  evening  the  priesU 
shall  offer  oblations ;  and  In  the  evening  they  shall  divide 
the  resldoc  of  tbelr  portion." 
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Leljonah."  In  agreement  with  thia  the  trareller  at 
the  present  day  (the  writer  quotes  here  his  own 
note-book),  going  north  from  Jenualeni,  lodges  the 
tint  night  at  Bei^,  the  ancient  Bethel ;  the  next 
day,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  honn,  turns  aside  to 
the  right,  in  order  to  visit  SeilHtn^  the  Arabic  for 
Shiloh ;  and  then  passing  through  the  narrow  Wady, 
which  brings  him  to  the  main  road,  leaves  el'Leb^ 
bdn,  the  Lebonah  of  Scripture,  on  the  left,  as  he 
pursnes  **the  highway'*  to  Ndbha,  the  ancient 
ShecheoL  [Sheghem.]  Its  present  name  is  suffi- 
ciently like  the  more  familiar  Hebrew  name,  while 
it  is  identical  with  8hil<ai  (see  above),  on  which 
it  is  evidently  founded.  Again,  Jerome  {ad  Zeph. 
i.  14),  and  £uiiebiua  {Onomast.  art.  **Silo")  cer- 
tainly have  Sdliin  in  view  when  they  Bp<^  of 
the  situation  of  Shiloh  with  reference  to  Naipolis 
or  jVdMitf.  It  discovers  a  strange  overaight  of  the 
data  which  control  the  question,  that  some  of  the 
older  travellers  have  placed  Shiloh  at  Neby  Samwilj 
about  two  houra  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of 
the  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  had  been  kept  at  Gilgal,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Conquest  (Josh,  zviil.  1  sq.)  was  removed 
thence  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and 
kept  at  fihil(^  fix>m  the  last  dnys  of  Joshua  to 
the  time  of  Samuel  (Josh,  zviii.  10 ;  Judg.  zviii. 
31 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).  It  was  here  the  Hebrew  con- 
queror divided  among  the  tribes  the  portion  .of  the 
west  Joidan-r^ion,  which  had  not  been  already 
allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix.  51).  In  this  distri- 
bution, or  an  earlier  one,  Shiloh  fell  within  the 
limits  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  5).  The  seizm-e 
here  of  the  "daughters  of  Shiloh*'  by  the  Ben- 
jamites,  is  recorded  as  an  event  which  preseiTcd 
one  of  the  tribes  from  extinction  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23). 
The  annual "  feast  of  the  Loi-d"  was  observed  at  Shi- 
loh, and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  men  lay  in  wait 
in  the  vineyards,  and  when  the  women  went  forth 
"  to  dance  in  dances,"  the  men  took  them  captive 
and  carried  them  home  as  wives.  Here  Eli 
judged  Israel,  and  at  last  died  of  grief  on  hearing 
that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken  by  the  enemy 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12-18).  The  story  of  Hannah  and 
her  vow,  which  belongs  to  our  i-ecollections  of 
Shiloh,  transmits  to  us  a  diaracteristic  mcident  in 
the  life  of  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  i.  1  &c) ;  Samuel, 
the  child  of  her  prayers  and  hopes,  was  hei'e  brought 
up  in  the  sanctuary,  and  called  to  the  prophetic  office 
(1  Sam.  ii.  26,  iii.  1).  The  ungodly  conduct  of  the 
sons  of  Eli  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  which  had  been  can-ied  into  battle  against 
the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  from  that  time  sank  into 
insignificance.  It  stands  forth  in  the  Jewish  history 
as  a  stiiking  example  of  the  Divine  indignation.  "  Go 
ye  now,"  says  the  prophet,  "  unto  my  place  which 
which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at  the 
first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  for  the  wickedness 
of  my  people  Israel"  (Jer.  vii.  12).  Some  have 
infenwl  from  Judg.  xviii.  31  (comp.  Ps.  bxviii. 
60  sq.)  that  a  permanent  structure  or  temple  had 
been  built  for  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  that  it 
continued  thera  (as  it  were  sine  numine)  for  a  long 
time  after  the  tabemade  was  removed  to  other 
places.  But  the  language  in  2  Sam.  vii.  6  is  too 
explicit  to  admit  of  that  oonclusiion.  God  says  there 
to  David  through  the  mouth  of  Nathan  Xhe  prophet, 
'*  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  house  since  the  time  that 
I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in 
a  tabernacle.'*    So  in  1  K.  iii.  2,  it  is  said  expi'easly 
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that  no  *'  houae  "  had  been  built  for  the  worsliip  of 
God  till  the  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem. It  must  be  in  a  spiritual  sense,  there- 
fore, that  the  tabemade  is  called  a  *'  house  **  or 
**  temple  '*  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  Shiloh. 
God  is  said  to  dwell  where  He  is  pleased  to  manifest 
his  presence 'or  is  worshipped;  and  the  place  thu« 
honoured  becomes  His  abode  or  temple,  whether  it 
be  a  tent  or  a  structure  of  wood  or  stone,  or  even  the 
sanctuary  of  the  heart  alone.  Ahijah  the  prophet 
had  his  abode  at  Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jeroltoam  I., 
and  was  visited  there  by  the  measengere  of  Jero- 
boam's wife  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  sickness  ol 
their  child  (1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15,  xiv.  1,  &c).  The 
people  there  after  the  time  of  the  exile  (Jer.  zli. 
5)  appear  to  have  been  Cuthites  (2  K.  xvii.  30) 
who  had  adopted  some  of  the  forms  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship. (See  Hitzig,  Zu  Jerem,  p.  33 1.)  Jerome,  who 
surveyed  the  ruins  in  the  4th  century,  says :  **  Viz 
ruinarum  parva  vestigia,  viz  altaris  fondanaenta 
monstrantnr." 

The  contour  of  the  region,  as  the  travdler  views 
it  on  the  ground,  indicates  very  dosdy  where  the 
ancient  town  must  have  stood.  A  Tdl,  or  mo- 
derate hill,  rises  from  an  uneven  plain,  suiiounded 
by  other  higher  hills,  except  a  narrow  valley  on  the 
south,  whi<£  hill  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  the 
principal  site  of  the  town.  The  tabemade  may 
have  been  pitched  on  Uiis  emin^ioe,  where  it  would 
be  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  The  niti^ 
found  there  at  preseu  t  are  very  inconsiderable.  1'hey 
consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  comparatively 
modem  village,  with  which  some  large  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  are  int^maixed,  evidently 
from  much  earlier  times.  Near  a  ruined  nK^k 
flourishes  an  immense  oak,  the  branches  of  which 
the  winds  of  centuries  have  swayed.  Just  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  edifice, 
which  combines  some  of  the  architectural  properties 
of  a  fortress  and  a  diurch.  Three  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  lie  prostrate  on  the  floor.  An 
amphora  between  two  chaplets,  perhaps  a  work  of 
Roman  sculpture,  adorns  a  stone  over  the  doorway. 
The  natives  call  this  ruin  the  '*  Mosk  of  SeilAn/'* 
At  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
main  site,  is  a  fountain,  which  is  approached 
through  a  narrow  dale.  Its  water  is  abutidant, 
and,  according  to  a  practice  very  common  in  the 
East,  flows  first  into  a  pool  or  well,  and  thence  into 
a  lai^r  reservoir,  from  which  flocks  and  herds  are 
watered.  This  fountain,  which  would  be  so  na- 
tural a  resort  for  a  festal  party,  may  have  been  the 
place  where  the  <*daughtera  of  Shiloh*'  were  dan- 
cing, when  they  wero  surprised  and  borne  off  by 
their  captors.  In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn  se- 
pulchres, in  which  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  unfor- 
tunate house  of  Eli  may  have  been  laid  to  rest. 
There  was  a  Jewish  tradition  (Asher*s  Benj.  of 
Tud.  ii.  435)  tiiat  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  here. 

It  is  certamly  true,  as  some  travellers  remark,  that 
the  scenery  of  Shiloh  is  not  specially  attractive ;  it 
presents  no  feature  of  grandeur  or  beauty  adapted  to 
impress  the  mind,  and  awaken  thoughts  in  harmony 
with  the  memories  of  the  pUcc.  At  the  same  time, 
it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  for  the  objects  to 
which  Shiloh  was  devoted,  it  was  not  unwisely 
chosen.'  It  was  secluded,  and  therefore  favourable 
to  acts  of  worship  and  religious  study,  in  which 


•  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  RoUnsoo.  Ur.  Wilson 
understood  It  was  caUcd  "  Mosk  of  the  Six^"  (Aittui) 
ilAmdi  of  the  BitU,  IL  394). 
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the  jouth  of  Bcholars  and  devotees,  like  Samuel, 
ms  to  be  spent.    Yearlf  festivals  were  celebrated 
there,  and  brought    together  assembli^es  whidi 
Todd  need  the  supplies  of  water  and  pasturage  so 
tasihf  obtained  in  such  a  place.    Terraces  are  still 
risible  on  the  sides  of  the  rockj  hills,  whicl>  show 
that  every  foot  and  inch  of  the  soil  once  teemed 
with  reidare  and  fertility.    The  ceremonies  of  such 
oocssioos  consisted  fau^ly  of  pi-ocessions  and  dances, 
sod  tfa*  place  afforded  ample  scope  for  such  move- 
Bxnts.    The  sorroonding  hills  served  as  an  amphi- 
theatre, whoice  the  spectators  could  look,  and  have 
the  entire  seene  under  their  eyes.     The  poaition 
too,  in  times  of  sudden  danger,  admitted  of  an  easy 
defence,  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing hiUs  could    be  turned   into   bulwarks.     To 
its  other  advantages  we  should  add  that  of  its 
oeatnl  position  for  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordbn.     An  air  of  oppressive  stillness  hangs 
DOW  over  all  the  scene,  and  adds  force  to  the  re- 
flectioa  that  truly  the  "  oracles  **  so  long  consulted 
theie  **  are  dumb  ;'*  they  had  fulfilled  their  pur- 
pose, and  given  place  to  *'  a  more  sure  word  of 
{Bvphecy."     A  visit  to  Shiloh  requires  a  detour  of 
several  miles  fhmi  the  oi^inary  track,  and  it  has 
been  less  frequently  described  than  other  more  ao- 
cesEiUe  places.     (The  reader  may  consult  Reland*s 
Pdaestma,    1016;    Bachiene*s    Beachreibung,   ii. 
(582;  Baumer*8  Palaest,  201 ;  Ritter's  Erdk.  xv. 
631  sq.;  Robinson's  ^i6.  i2».  ii.  269-276 ;  Wilson's 
Lands  of  the  BibU,  ii.  294 ;  Stanley,  Sin,  and  Pal. 
p.  231-3;  Porter's  ffandb.  of  Syria,  iu  328;  and 
Henog's  Real^Encyk.  xiv.  369.)  [H.  B.  H.] 

SHILCNI  (^i^B'n.  •.  e.  **  the  Sliilonite:"  rov 

Ai}A«yc :  SiioTutm).  This  word  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
(mly  in  Neh.  zi.  5,  where  it  should  be  rendered — as 
it  is  in  other  cases—**  the  Shilonite/'  that  is,  the 
descendant  of  Shelah  the  yonngest  son  of  Jiidah. 
The  passage  is  giving  an  acoonnt  (like  1  Chr.  ix. 
3-6)  of  the  fiunilies  of  Judah  who  lived  in  Jeru- 
ssletn  at  the  date  to  which  it  refers,  and  (like  that) 
it  divides  thena  into  the  great  houses  of  Pharez  and 
SheUh. 

The  duuQge  of  Shelani  to  Shiloni  is  the  same 
which  srems  to  have  occurred  in  the  name  of 
Siloam— Shelach  in  Nehemiah,  and  Shilooch  in 
Is«ah.  [G.] 

SHTLONITB,  THE  (^JWh:    in  Chron., 

*3iWn  and  ^yi^^n  :  6  JijwiftTjj ;  Alex,  ^ff 

^mwtnit :  Sihnites) ;  that  is,  the  native  or  resident 
of  Shiloh :— a  title  ascribed  only  to  Ahijah,  the  pro- 
phflt  who  foretold  to  Jeroboam  the  disruption  of 
the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  (1  K.  xi.  29, 
xii.  15,  XV.  29;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  15).  Its  con- 
iwion  with  Shiloh  is  fixed  by  I  K.  xiv.  2,  4,  which 
diows  that  that  sacred  spot  was  still  the  residence 
of  the  prophet  The  word  is  therefore  entirely 
distinct  from  that  examined  in  the  following  article 
and  under  Shiix>nt.  [G.] 

SHI'LONrrES,  THE  (^i^^B^n :    tw  2i^ 

Xwrcf :  SHorn)  are  mentioned  among  the  descendants 
of  Judah  dwellii^  in  Jerusalem  at  a  date  difficult 
to  fix  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).  They  are  doubtless  the  mem- 
t«n  of  the  house  of  Shexah,  who  in  the  Penta- 
teuch sre  more  accurately  designated  Shelanites. 
This  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Targum 
Joseph  on  the  passaga— "  the  tribe  of  Shehih,"  and 
is  allowed  by  Gesenius.  The  word  occurs  again  in 
Keh.  xi.,  n  document  which  exhibits  a  certain  cor- 
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respondence  with  1  Chr.  ix.  It  is  identical  in  the 
original  except  a  slight  contraction,  but  in  the  A.  V. 
it  is  given  as  Shiloni. 

SHIL'SHAH  (nC^C^ :    -^Kiffd  :    Alex.  2a- 

Xcurd:  Saluaa).  Son  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher(l  Chr.  vii.  37). 

SHIM'EA(N^n^:  2afiad:5tmmaa).     1.  Son 

of  David  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5).  Called  also 
Shamhua,  and  Shahmuah. 

2.  (Alex.  Sofid.)  A  Meraiite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi. 
30  [15]  ). 

3.  {Satnaa,)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Asaph  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  39  [24]). 

4.  (Alex.  So/iodf.)  The  brother  of  David  (1 
Chr.  XX.  7),  eb>e where,  called  Shahmah,  Suimma, 
and  SiiiiiEAH. 

SHIM'EAH  (^VDB^ ;   JT^n,  RJW?Bf:   2e/ift; 

Alex.  3U/icel :  Samoa),  1.  Brother  of  David,  and 
father  of  Jonathan  and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21): 
ciUled  also  Shamhah,  Shimea,  and  Shimma.  In 
2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32,   his  name  is  wiitten  tWX^ 

{'iafiad ;  Alex.  SofUC  in  ver.  32 :  Samma), 

2.  (nKtpC^:    "Xofiad]   Alex.  Xofud:   Samoa), 

A  descendant  of  Jehiel  the  father  or  founder  of 
Gibeon  (I  Chr.  viii.  32). 

SHIM'EAM  (DMpe^ :    2a^ ;  Alex.  Xafui : 

Samaan).  A  descendant  of  Jehiel,  the  founder  or 
prince  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  ix.  38).  Called  Shimeah 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  32. 

SHIM'EATH  (n^no^:    'Ufu>wi$,  XofLodB; 

Alex.  2a/(d0  in  Chr. :  Semaathj  Semntaath).  An 
Ammonitess,  mother  of  Jozachar,  or  Zabad,  one  of 
the  murderers  of  King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21  [22]  ; 
2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

SHIM'EI  (^yOB^ :  2e/*ft:  Semel).     1.  Son  of 

• 

Gershom  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  18;  1  Chr. 
vi.  17,  29,  xxiu.  7.  9,  10;  Zech.  xu.  13);  caUed 
SiiiMi  in  Ex.  vi.  17.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  29,  according 
to  the  present  text,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Libni,  and 
both  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Merari,  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  omitted  in 
this  verse.    [See  Libni  2:  Mahu  l.J   [W.  A.  W.] 

2.  (Alex.  Select.)  Snimei  the  son  of  Gera,  a 
Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul,  who  lived  at 
Bahmim.  His  i-esidence  there  agrees  with  the 
other  notices  of  the  place,  as  if  a  marked  spot  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  just  within  the  border  of  Benjamin 
[Baiiurim.]  He  may  have  received  the  unfortu- 
nate Phaltiel  after  his  separation  from  Michal 
(2  Sam.  iU.  16). 

When  David  and  his  suite  were  seen  descending 
the  long  defile,  on  his  flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  5-13),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Benjamin 
burst  foiih  without  restraint  in  the  pei-son  of  Shimei. 
His  house  apparently  was  separated  firom  the  road 
by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  so  far  as  that  anything 
that  he  did  or  said  could  not  be  distinctly  heard.  Ho 
ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing  stones  at  the 
King  and  his  companions,  and  when  he  came  to  a 
patdi  of  dust  on  the  dry  hill>side,  taking  it  up,  and 
throwing  it  over  them.  Abishai  was  so  irritated, 
that,  but  fi:»r  David's  remonstrance,  he  would  have 
darted  across  the  ravine  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9)  and  torn 
or  cut  off  his  head.  The  whole  convessation  is 
remarkable,  as  showing  what  may  almost  be  called 
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the  alang  terms  of  abuse  preralent  in  the  two  riTal 
courts.  The  cant  name  for  David  in  Shimei's  mouth 
is  <*  tlie  man  of  blood/'  twice  emphatically  repeated : 
"  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  man  of  blood  " — **  A  man 
of  blood  art  tliou  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  8).  It  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  tiie  sons  of 
Saul  (2  Sam.  xzi.),  or  generally  perhaps  from  Da- 
vid's predatory,  warlike  life  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxii.  8). 
The  cant  name  for  a  Benjnmite  in  Abishai's  moutJi 
was  "  a  dead  d<^  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9 ;  compare  Abner's 
expiession,  **  Am  I  a  dog's  head/'  2  Sam.  iii.  8). 
**  Man  of  Belial "  also  nppears  to  have  been  a  fiU 
vourite  term  on  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  t ). 
The  royal  party  passed  on ;  Shimei  following  them 
with  his  stones  and  curses  as  long  as  they  were  in 
sight. 

The  next  meeting  was  very  different.  The  king 
was  DOW  retuining  from  his  successful  campaign. 
Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  Joixian,  in  the  feiTy- 
boat  or  on  the  brjdge  (2  Sam.  xix.  18  ;  LXX.  9tar 
$edvovros'f  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  2,  §4,  iwl  r^y  7c^i^pai'), 
the  first  person  to  welcome  him  on  the  western, 
or  perhaps  even  on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei, 
who  may  have  seen  him  approaching  from  the 
heights  above.  He  threw  himself  at  David's  feet  in 
abject  penitence.  *'  He  was  the  first,"  lie  said,  "  of 
all  the  house  of  Joseph"  thus  indicating  the  close 
political  alliance  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim. 
Another  altercation  ensued  between  David  and 
Abishai,  whicli  ended  in  David's  guaranteeing 
Shimei's  life  with  an  oath  (2  Sam.  xix.  18-23),  in 
consideration  uf  the  general  jubilee  and  amnesty 
of  the  return. 

But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set  to  rest  by 
this  submission ;  and  on  his  deathbed  he  recalls  the 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  son  Solomon. 
Shimei's  head  was  now  white  with  age  (IK.  ii.  9), 
and  he  was  living  in  the  fiivour  of  the  court  at 
Jerusalem  (ib.  8).  Solomon  gave  him  notice 
that  from  henceforth  he  must  oon»ider  himself  con- 
fined to  the  walk  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death. 
The  Kidron,  which  divided  Irim  from  the  road  to 
his  old  residence  at  Bohurim,  was  not  to  be  crossed. 
He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (IK.  ii.  36, 37). 
For  three  years  the  engagement  was  kept.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  for  the  pui'pose  of  capturing  two 
slaves  who  had  escaped  to  Gath,  he  went  out  on  his 
ass,  and  made  his  journey  successfully  (ib.  u.  40). 
On  his  return,  the  king  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (ib.  ii.  41-46).  In  the 
sacred  historian,  and  still  more  in  Joraphus  {AnL 
viii.  1»  §5),  great  stress  is  laid  on  Shimei's  having 
broken  his  oath  to  remain  at  home ;  so  that  his  death 
is  regarded  as  a  judgment,  not  only  for  his  previous 
treascm,  but  for  his  recent  sacrilege.       [A.  P.  S.] 

3.  One  of  the  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the  time 
of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  K.  i.  8).  Unless  he  is 
the  same  as  Shimei  the  son  of  Elah  (1  K.  iv.  18), 
Solomon's  commissariat  ofBcer,  or  with  Shimeah, 
or  Shammah,  David's  brother,  as  Ewiild  (Geach. 
iii.  266)  suggests,  it  is  impossible  to  identi^  him. 
From  the  mention  which  is  made  of  **  the  mighty 
men  "  in  the  same  verse,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  Shimei  is  the  same  with  Shammah 
the  Hararite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11);  for  the  difference 
in  the  Hebrew  names  of  Shimd  and  Shammah  is 
not  greater  than  that  between  those  of  Shimeah  and 
Shammah,  which  are  both  applied  to  David's  brother 

4.  Solomon's  oommissaiiat  officer  in  Benjamin 
(1  K.  iv.  18);  son  of  Elah. 

6.  Son  of  Pedaiah,  and  brotlier  of  Zerubbabel 
(IChr.  iii.  19). 
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6.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Zacchar  (1  Chr.  iv.  26, 
27).  lie  had  sixteen  sons  and  six  daughters.  Per^ 
haps  the  same  as  Shehaiab  3. 

7.  (Alex.  Xtfi^lw.)  Son  of  Gog,  a  Renbenite(l 
Chr.  V.  4).     Perhaps  the  same  as  Shema  1.  • 

8.  ^  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Qir. 
vi.  42). 

9.  (Sc^cta;  Alex.  2«^ct:  Semeiat.)  Sonof  Je- 
duthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth  division  of  the 
singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  17).  His  name  is  omitted  from 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  in  Ter.  3,  but  b 
evidently  wanted  there. 

10.  {'Ztfiti:  8emeia».)  The  Ramathite  who  wm 
over  David's  vineyards  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  In  the 
Vat  MS.  of  the  LXX.  he  is  described  as  ^  ^k  'Fo^X. 

11.  (Alex.  ScvicCas :  BemeL)  A  Levite  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  in  the  purificatioo 
of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14). 

12.  The  brother  of  Cononiah  the  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  offi>rings, 
the  tithes,  and  the  dedicated  things  (2  Oa.  xxxi. 
12,  13).     Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

13.  (So/uo^;  ^^'  2a/uo^8.)  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  who  had  married  a  foivign  wife.  (Ezr. 
X.  23).    .Called  also  Semis. 

14.  {l^iui ;  FA.  S«M««<-)  One  of  the  family  of 
Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Eav's 
command  (Ezr.  x.  33).  Called  Semei  in  1  Etdr. 
ix.  33. 

15.  A  son  of  Bani,  who  had  also  manied  a 
foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  38).  Called 
Samis  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

16.  {litfitias ;  Alex.  So^cfof.)  Son  of  Kish 
a  Benjamite,  and  tocestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 
ii.  5).  fW.  A.  W.] 

SHIM'EON(pjn??^:   ic^ei^i':   SimMn).    A 

layman  of  Israel,  of  the  family  of  Haiim,  who  bad 
married  a  foreign  wife  and  divorced  her  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  31).  The  name  is  the  same  as 
Simeon. 

SHIM'HI   (^PtX^:    2cvcai0;    Alex,  la^: 

Semei).  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  same  as 
Shema  the  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  vui.  21).  The 
name  is  the  same  as  Shimei. 

SHIMl  {;yi2lt^:  %€fi€t:  Sema  =  Shimei  1, 
Ex.  vi-  17). 
SHIM'ITES,  THE  (^POB^H:  6  :Utui:  &- 

m^ica,  sc.  familia).  The  descendants  of  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gershom  (Num.  iii.  21).  They  are  again 
mentioned  in  Zech.  xii.  13,  where  the  LXX.  haxt 

SUIMIIA  (K^Cr :   %afiad;   Alex.  l<v»/a: 

Simmaa).  The  thiid  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of 
David  (1  Cnir.  ii.  13).  He  is  called  also  Sham- 
mah, Shimea,  and  Shimeah.  Josephus  calls  him 
IdfiaXot  {Ant.  vi.  8,  §1),  and  2a^  (Ant.  iii. 
12,  §2). 

BHl'MON({to^:  %tfi^;  Alex.  ScAteu^r: 
Simon).  The  four  sons  of  Shimon  are  enumerated 
in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  20).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  name  else* 
where  in  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the 
LXX.  there  is  mention  made  of  *'Sometoo  the 
father  of  Joman  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19,  which  was  po^ 
Kibly  the  same  as  Shimon. 

SHIM'RATH  (D^D^ :  lAftapdB:  SamaratA). 
A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons'of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 
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SHDTRI  (ntr :    2c/ip(:    Alex.  Infiafiiaf: 
Sesn\    1.  A  Sixueoaite,  son  of  Sihemaiah  (1  Chr. 
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2.  fSo^^;  Alex,  ^a^utpt:  Samri.)  The  father 
cJ  J*darl,  owof  DiTid's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

3.  iZo^;  Ales.  Zofifipl.)  A  Kohathite  Levite 
.B  the  ragn  of  Hexekiah,  of  Uie  sons  of  Elizaphao 
[tQar.  xsi.  13).  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
ef  the  Temple. 

SHDCBITH  (nnOB?:  :Utuipft$:  Alex.  2a- 
lfa^9:  Sem/jriihy,  A  Moabite^  mother  of  Je- 
haaini  ooc  of  the  assassins  of  King  Joash  (2  Chr. 
iXT.  2^).  In  3  K.  xii.  21,  she  b  called  Shomeb. 
T^  Pe>hito-S7riac  gives  yetundJi,  which  appears 
te  bf  3  kiod  of  attempt  to  translate  the  name. 

SHIMltOM  {fnO^:  ttiisp^v ;  Alex.:Ea^i^ : 
.•^^T)a;.  SniMRON'the  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr. 
^i.  I '.  The  name  is  correctly  given  **  Shimron  " 
ifttr^A.  V.of  1611. 

SHnraON  (jiTOe? :  ^viioi&v ;  Alex.  -ZofLtpw, 

y*9w.  Sgrneron,  ^emron).  A  city  of  Zebulun 
'iovL  lit  15).  It  is  previously  named  in  the  list 
tf  tt^  pbcffii  whose  kings  were  called  by  Jabin,  king 
<f  H^isr,  to  his  assistance  against  Jo^ua  (xi.  1). 
fe  k\\  sppeilation  was  perhaps  Shihron-meron. 
aiinrz  il72)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  the 
^j&xiifl  of  Josephos  (  Vita,  §24),  now  Simuntyeh, 
I  ya.'ifi  a  few  miles  W.  of  Nazareth,  which  is 
fc't'ioed  in  the  well  known  list  of  the  Talmud 
*'f^  Megiilah,  cap.  1)  as  the  ancient  Shimron. 
Tjs  las  in  its  fiivoor  its  proximity  to  Bethlehem 
t«?.  xix.  1 5).  The  Vat.  LXX.,  like  the  Talmud, 
^'-  the  r  ffi  the  name.  [G.] 

^HDfBON  iXyai^'.  in  Gen.  Zati$pifti  m 
$  T^  Xo^to^ ;  Alex.  Afifipay :  SimroJit  Sftnron). 
IB"  V4:rth  son  of  Issachar  according  to  the  lists  of 
^'^  'iU\.  13)  and  Numbers  (xxvi.  24),  and  the 
M  ^  the  &mily  of  the  Shimronxtes.  In  the 
c^T«  of  Chronicles  his  name  is  given  as 
^S^'^M.  [G.] 

SUDTBOVITES,  THE  OaiOfirn  :  6  2afiar 
•■»«► :  AUx.  0  Aftftpafu :  Semronitae).  The  &mily 
«:^'!iMraos,ion  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

^'Hm'R0N.ME•KON  ({^NID  fTO^i  the 
^'^  '^cits  the  M :  2v/i^v  .  .  .  MofipdS ;  Alex. 
****»  . .  *#aflryo  .  .  Mapwv:  Simeron  Maron). 
•V  »i3C  of  Shimnm-meron  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
^  'f ijtj-ooe  kings  vanquished  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
*•  -■".'.  It  is  probably  (though  not  certainly)  the 
'rr'tt^Bameofthe  place  elsewhere  called  SiriM- 
-'"'^  Poth  are  mentioned  in  proximity  to  Achshaph 
^  1.  ^i.  20).  It  will  be  obsen-ed  that  the  LXX. 
*^**  ti«  two  words  as  belonging  to  two  distinct 
>^'mM  it  is  certainly  worth  notice  that  Madon 
■"  Hebrew  so  easily  substituted  for  Meron,  and 
1  ^t  «o  read  by  the  LXX.,  Peshito,  and  Arabic— 
»".r»  fi-rt  to  Shimron  in  Josh.  xi.  1. 

'  o^  are  two  claimants  to  identity  with  Shim- 
''"vrr^o.  The  old  Jewi^  traveller  hap-Parchi 
'-'*  t  «  two  hours  east  of  Engannim  {Jentn\ 
*-'  -^  the  mountains  of  Gilboe,  at  a  village  called 
.  i-  -^.T  Ihir  Jfmm  (Asher's  Benjamin,  ii.  434). 
^'  -den  tnTeller  appears  to  have  explored  that 
*-'*>Xsivi  it  b  consequently  a  blank  on  the  maps. 
'  *  "<Vt  is  the  village  of  Simuntyeh,  west  of  Naza- 

'  ^-»  iiditNiQ.  capcdatty  in  the  Alex.  Ma-usaaUy 
^  ^^  t»  tbe  Hctevw^to  remarkable,  lliere  is  nothing 
-  >  fipal  tai  to  soggest  tt 


reth,  which  the  Talmnd  asserts  to  be  the  asme  with 
Shimron.  [G.] 

8HIMSHA1  (;W^ :  ^ofi^d ;  Alex,  lofxaal : 
Samsal),  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  Rehum,  who 
was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  Uie  conquered  province  of 
Judea,  and  of  the  colony  at  Samaria,  suppoi-ted  by 
the  Persian  court  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9, 17,  23).  He  was 
apparently  an  Ai-amean,  for  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and 
Uie  form  of  his  name  is  in  favour  of  this  supposition. 
In  1  Esdr.  ii.  he  is  called  Ssmellius,  and  by  Josc- 
phus  X€ft€\ios  (Ant,  xi.  2,  §1).  The  Samaritans 
were  jealous  of  the  return  of  liie  Jews,  and  for  a 
long  time  plotted  against  them  without  effect.  They 
appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  prejudit^i  the 
royal  officers,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon  them  to 
address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth  the 
turbnlent  character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dangerous 
character  of  their  undertaking,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ceased  for 
a  time. 

SHIN'AB  (3 WK^ ;  ^^yyadp :  Sennaab),  The 
king  of  Admah  in  the  time  of  Abraham :  one  of  the 
five  kings  attacked  by  the  invading  army  of  Che- 
dorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  Josephus  {Ant.  u  9)  calls 
him  'X§pafidfnis. 

SHI'NAR  (-\j;3^ :  2fyadp,  Itwadp :  Sennaar) 

seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the  great 
alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates pass  before  reaching  the  sea — the  tract 
known  in  later  times  as  Chaldoea  or  Babylonia.  It 
was  a  plain  country,  where  brick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime  (mud?)  for  morUr  (Gen.  xi.  3). 
Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Er«h  or 
Orech  (Orchoe),  Calneh  orCalno  (probably  Niffer), 
and  Accad,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These 
notices  are  quite  enough  to  fix  the  situation.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  fuiiher,  that  the  LXX. 
render  the  word  by  "Babylonia"  (Ba/3vA»Wa)  in 
one  place  (Is.  xi.  1 1),  and  by  "  the  land  of  Babylon  " 
(TtJ  'RafivKwvoi)  in  another  (Zech.  v.  11). 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the 
term,  which  seems  to  be  piu^ly  Jewish,  and  un- 
known to  any  other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any  connexion  be- 
tween Shin£r  and  Singara  or  Smjar.  Siugara  was 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  Mesopotamia,  well 
known  to  the  Romans  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  22 ;  Amra. 
Marc,  xviii.  5,  &c.),  and  still  existing  (Layai-d, 
iVin.  and  Bab.  p.  249).  It  is  fi-om  this  place  that 
the  mountains  which  run  across  Mesopotimia  from 
Mosul  to  Rakkeh  receive  their  title  of  "  the  Sinjar 
range"  (^tyydpas  Upos,  Ptol.  v.  18^.  As  this  name 
first  ^ppeai-s  in  central  Mesopotamia,  to  which  the 
term  iShinar  is  never  applied,  about  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  can  represent 
the  old  Shinar,  which  ceased  practically  1^  be  a 
geographic  title  soon  aflter  the  time  of  Moses,^ 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinai*  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower 
Mesopotamian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwelt, 
and  which  Abraham  brought  with  him  from  **  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  "  {Mxigheir),  Possibly  it  means  "  the 
country  of  the  Two  Rivers,"  being  derived  from 
^:B?,  "  two  "  and  *ar,  which  was  used  in  Baby- 
lonia, as  well  as  nakr  or  ndh^r  (")n3),  for  "  a  river." 

^  In  Isaiah  and  Zediariah,  Shinar,  onoe  used  by  each 
writer,  la  an  wnhaigm, 
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(CompsK  the  **  Ar-malchar  "  of  Pliny,  JI,  N,  ti.  2(>, 
and  "  Ar-macales "  of  Abydenus,  Fr.  9,  with  the 
Naar-malcha  of  Ammianus,  xxiv.  6,  called  Nop- 
/butx'  ^y  Isidore,  p.  5,  which  is  tranalated  as  *'  the 
Koyal  Kiver ;"  and  compare  again  the  **  Narragam  " 
of  PUny,  ff.  xV.  vi.  30,  with  the  "  Aracanus"  of 
Abydenus,  /.  s.  c.)  [G.  R.] 

SHIP.  No  one  wi-iter  fai  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied  us  (it  may 
be  doubted  whether  all  put  together  have  supplied 
us)  with  so  much  information  concerning  the  mer- 
chant-ships of  the  ancients  as  St.  Luke  in  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xzvii. 
xxviii.).  In  illustrating  the  Biblical  side  of  this 
question,  it  will  be  best  to  arrange  in  oitler  the 
various  particulars  which  we  learn  from  this  nai- 
rative,  and  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  elucidating 
whatever  else  occu»,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  in 
the  Gospels  and  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.,  in  the 
0.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha.  As  regards  the  earlier 
Scriptures,  the  Septnagintal  thread  will  be  fol- 
lowed. This  will  b6  the  easiest  way  to  secure  the 
mutual  illustration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  The  merchant-ships  of 
various  dates  in  the  Levant  did  not  differ  in  any 
essential  principle;  and  the  Greek  of  Alexandria 
contains  ihe  nautical  phra!«eol(^  which  supplies 
our  best  linguistic  information.  Two  preliminary 
remarks  may  be  made  at  the  outset. 

As  r^ards  St.  Paul's  voyage,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three  ships : 
fii:st  the  Adramyttian  vessel  [Adramyttium] 
which  took  him  from  Caesarea  to  Mtra,  and 
which  was  probably  a  coasting  vessel  of  no  great 
size  (xxvii.  1-6);  secondly,  the  large  Alexandrian 
corn-ship,  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta  (xxvii.  6-xxviii.  1)  [Melita];  and  thirdly, 
another  large  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  in  which  he 
sailed  from  Malta  by  Svraccsb  and  Rhegium  to 
PUTBOLI  (xxviii.  11-13). 

Again,  the  woiti  employed  by  St.  Luke,  of  each 
of  these  ships,  is,  with  one  single  exception,  when 
he  uses  yavs  (xxvii.  41),  the  generic  term  trXoiov 
(xxvii.  2,  6,  10,  15,  22,  30,  37, 38,  39, 44,  xxviii. 
11 ).  The  same  general  usage  prevails  throughout. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Acts  (xx.  13,  38,  xxi.  2,  3,  6)  we 
have  irXotop.  So  in  St.  James  (iii.  4)  and  in  the 
Revelations  (viii.  9,  xviii.  17,  19).  In  the  Gospels 
we  have  irKotov  {passini)  or  irKoidpioy  (Mark  iv. 
36;  John  xxi.  8).  In  the  LXX.  we  find  irKoiop 
used  twenty-eight  times,  and  pavs  nine  times.  Both 
words  generally  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  ^3K  or 

i^*^H,.     In  Jon.  i.  5,  irAotbv  is  used  to  represent 

the  Heb.  H^^DD  aSphindh,  whidi,  from  its  etymo- 

logv,  appears  to  mean  a  vessel  covered  with  a 
deck  or  with  hatches,  in  opposition  to  an  open 
boat.  The  senses  in  which  (tk&^s  (2  Mace.  xii. 
3,  6)  and  VKi^  (Acts  xxvii.  1 6,  32)  are  employed 
we  shall  notice  as  we  proceed.  The  use  of  rpi-fifnis 
is  limited  to  a  single  passage  in  the  Apociypha 
(2  Mace.  iv.  20). 

(1.)  Size  of  Ancient  Ships, — The  narrative 
which  we  take  as  our  chief  guide  affords  a  good 
standard  for  estimating  this.  The  ship  in  which 
St.  Rtul  was  wrecked  had  ^76  persons  on  boaM  (Acts 
xxvii.  37),  besides  a  cargo  {^oprioy)  of  wheat  (ib. 
10, 38) ;  and  all  these  passengers  seem  to  have  been 

"  Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  a  very  intemting  iUnstration 
ftom  Hlppolytus,  bishop  of  Portus  (de  AtUickr.  9),  where, 
in  a  detiUled  allegorloal  comparison  of  the  Church  to  a 
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taken  on  to  Pnteoli  in  another  ship  (xxviii.  11] 
which  had  its  own  crew  and  its  own  cargo:  i»| 
is  there  a  trace  of  any  difficulty  in  ihe  tDstterj 
though  the  emergencv  was  unexpected.  Noi^ 
in  English  t^unsport-ships,  prepared  for  carryiaj 
troops,  it  is  a  common  estimate  to  allow  a  ton  aa 
a  half  per  man :  thus  we  see  that  it  would  be  i 
mistake  to  suppose  that  these  Alexandrian  conHiiip| 
were  very  much  smaller  than  modem  trading  tc^h 
What  is  here  stated  is  quite  in  haimony  with  othej 
instances.  The  ship  in  which  Josephus  was  wredce 
(  ViL  c.  3),  in  the  same  part  of  the  Levant,  haj 
600  souls  on  board.  The  Alexandrian  con^ 
described  by  Lucian  {Navig,  s.  vota)  as  drircj 
into  the  Piraeus  by  stress  of  weather,  and  as  ei 
citing  general  attention  from  its  great  size,  voul 
appear  (from  a  consideration  of  the  measoiemeDt^ 
which  are  explicitly  given)  to  have  measured  IKJ 
or  1200  tons.  As  to  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  Phil 
delphus,  described  by  Athenaeus  (v.  204),  this  m 
have  been  much  larger ;  but  it  would  be  do  m< 
fair  to  take  that  as  a  standard  than  to  talce  t!| 
"  Gi-eat  Eastern  "  as  a  type  of  a  modern  steanMl 
On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an  andent  roenrhaE 
ship  might  range  from  500  to  1000  tons,  we  t 
clearly  within  the  mark. 

(2.)  Steering  Apparaiua. — Some  commentate 
have  fallen  into  strange  perplexities  from  obseirii 
that  in  Acts  xxvii.  40  (r\s  C^tcrrfplas  riv  inft 
\lwy  **  the  fiistenings  of  the  rudders  '*)  St  Luke  q» 
irri9d\toy  in  the  plural.  One  even  suggests  that  tl 
ship  had  one  rudder  fastened  at  the  bow  and  anotb 
fastened  at  the  stem.  We  may  say  of  htm,  as 
modem  writer  says  in  i-eferenoe  to  a  similar  oomme 
on  a  passage  of  Cicero,  **  It  is  hardly  possiblo  th 
he  can  have  seen  a  ship.'*  The  sacred  writer's^  t 
of  inyScUia  is  just  like  Pliny's  use  ofgwhern^tpi 
{N,  H.  xi.  37,  88),  or  Lucretius's  of  gubem^i  j 
440).  Ancient  ships  were  in  trath  not  steered  at 
by  ruddera  fastened  or  hinged  to  the  stem,  bet 
means  of  two  paddle-mdders,  one  on  each  quart 
acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  port-hole,  as 
vessel  might  be  small  or  large.*  This  &ct  is 
familiar  to  us  in  classical  works  of  art,  as  on  coia«, 
the  sculptures  of  Trajan's  Column.  The  same  tiil 
is  ^iie,  not  only  of  the  MediteiTanean,  but  of 
early  ships  of  the  Northmen,  as  nay  be  seen  in 
Bayeux  tapestry.  Traces  of  the  "  two  rudd 
are  foand  in  tlie  time  of  Louis  DC.  -  The  hi 
rudder  first  appears  on  the  coins  of  our  King 
waitl  III.  There  is  nothing  out  of  harmony  w 
this  early  system  of  steering  in  Jam.  iii.  4,  w 
Tiih^tov  occurs  in  the  singular ;  for  **  the 
vernor"  or  steenman  (6  €v$iywy)  would  only 
one  paddle-rudder  at  a  time.  In  a  case  like 
described  in  Acts  xxvii.  40,  where  four  and 
were  let  go  at  the  stem,  it  would  of  oourse  be 
oesaary  to  lash  or  trice  up  both  paddles,  lest 
should  interfere  with  the  ground  tackle.  Whe^ 
became  necessary  to  steer  the  ship  again,  and  \ 
anchor-ropes  were  cut,  the  lashings  of  the  pad<j 
would  of  course  be  unfastened. 

(3.)  Buiid  and  Ornaments  of  the  ^u//.— It 
probable,  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  ml 
of  steering  (and  indeed  it  is  nearly  evident  fr{ 
ancient  works  of  art),  that  there  was  no  rj 
marked  difierenoe  between  the  bow  (wmmoo,  **  U 
ship,"  ver.  30,  "  fore  part,"  vei'.  41;  and  the  sti 
■ 

ship,  he  aays  *'  her  two  rodders  are  the  two  TesUnvl 
by  which  she  steen  her  ooone.** 


a  of  art,  but  DO  olliuioa  to  it 
Of  two  oth«r  ciHtoTOiiy  orn»- 
e  ii  probabljr  implwd,  «hI  IIh 
9J  ■  jittiaetlj  akentionBl  iu  tlie  ■cntnot  of  St. 
I'ul'i  roTngi.  That  paBaifinitioa  of  >hi]w.  which 
mu  U  I*  ioitiDCtiirc.  M  Oie  incitnti  lo  ^at  in 
n- «  «cb  ul«  of  the  bow.  Such  It  the  cu&tom 
riiiqdieMAlitnTmneuifUHLiDdeed  our  own  i&ilorfi 
i^k  M  "  tbi  rjn"  of  ■  «lii[>.  Thii  giTM  YiTid- 
trv  w  the  woid  iyre^aXfiiiw,  which  u  ubed 
IrO  oiii.  15)  whm  it  ii  Mid  thit  thf  vowl 
i.^d  IK*  "  bnr  up  into"  (liHsilly  '■  look  at") 
iV  wjii.    Thit  wn  th(  vcwl  in  which  St.  Panl 

E  ina  Uilta  to  Houuoli  i>  mora  fiplidtlj  n- 
prri  to.  Thv  **  tiga  "  of  that  thip  (vap(lffi}>a«i', 
i'.>iiriii,  llj  wiu  Castor  and  Pollux;  nud 
»  >rml)d>  cf  tb(W  bmw  (ptoIhIiIt  io  the  fonn 
■:rwiiwJ  in  tl»  coin  «i([r»vri  noder  thnt  wtiulf) 
I  r  iMUlea  painldl  or  •culptum]  on  each  >i<le  of 
f  txr,  u  ws>  ttn  east  iHih  (he  goddns  hii  nn 
--:jiii  thip  (^  -rpifa  TJlr  <i^™/(oi'  rfti  nbt 
i«»  fx»«  Hjif^Iri*  licaT^pe>f<r,  Natig.  e.  h). 
4. )  Undtnfirdert.  —  Th«  imperfection  o(  the 
-j.LurliiilliDoi*  'tee  be]oii>,6)the  pecullAritfof 


Hi  niQieqiietitlf  to  iakJDg  nod  rouoderjng.  We , 
»t'bit  lAkin^  plAC»  Alike  in  the  vnj'age*  ofjonnh,  ' 
y  l^ai,  ud  Josephui;  oud  the  \ort  of  the  fleet 
t'  .^dev  m  Vir^l  ('^  laiia  lateium  compngibus 
"■-■s."^^  i.  123)  I11S7  be  adduced  in  iliuitro- 
-  ■..  Bmce  it  WM  euatomaij  Id  Uke  on  boaid 
pdsr  CDntriTuwes.  (aitAblj  called  "helpi" 
Ir^Wiiu.  ActA  iiTii.  17),  ns  preoutioni  aeaiiwt 
■■-•  lugen.      Th*se  were  >iiiiply  csblea  or  chgioi. 

'i^  !^ime  dT  the  ihip,  at  ri^ht  anglas  to  iti  lengthy 
ICC  Dale  tight.  The  proce»  ii  in  the  Lngliah 
■■7  alM  frappin//,  and  many  iDilanta  could  be 

■■'pmnre.  Ptolemf'igmtihip,  in  Athenaeiu(I,c.]. 
'VTrO  [welre  of  these  tmdcj^rdejH  (frTofv^cara). 

■>  wdniiy  danical  writ«ra.  See,  for  inslAnce, 
r;..-Tj.  L.  29;  Plat.  Stp,  i.  3,  GIB;  Hot.  Od.  i. 
'■.i.  But  it  ia  nott  to  our  purpnae  to  refer  tn 
Bf  zxripctutiA,  eonUining  a  complete  ioTeatorj  of 
w  (Uieoiaa  urr,  aa  publidied  by  Boeckh  (I/r- 
''iri  aba-  da  '  Stcaem  da  Altiachen  Staala, 
>v].  iitO'i.  The  edilor,  however,  u  quite  mis- 
-'^'^  Q  nppoaing  (pp,  1^3-138)  that  these  uitdei'- 
:  —  -rrr  paiaml  round  the  body  of  the  >hip  from 

A  quite  as 

.-»!  u  nr  on.  (Od  the  (akin;  of  aoundingi, 
•<  brinw.  12.)  Andetit  anchon  were  limihir  in 
^  ••  BMT  be  AMD  on  cciB*)  to  than*  which  we 
■^  *''V,  oerpt    that  thej  were  withont  flukes, 

"-'  in  a  *ery  ifnpreuiTe  xpetaphor  cODcemiug 
''--««  hope  (Heb.  Ti.  19).  A  aajing  of 
^'TUn.  ^oMeJ  here  bj  Kypke  (oCri  raw  it 
<*«  iya^W  «^n  Sl«-  in  >iiai  iXwiki  if/il- 
'"^1.  BMy  >n-%'e  to  any  out  tbouidita  to  the 
'  '-'"^  pwB^,  which  ia  part  of  the  Literal  nariAtiTe 


thua  lug- 
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of  St.  Paul's  Tonga  at  Ita  moat  critical  point.  The 
ship  in  which  he  was  aailing  had  four  ADchon  on 
bain],  and  thoe  were  all  employed  in  the  night, 
when  the  danger  of  falling  on  braakers  was  imrai- 
aeot.  The  Milort  on  this  Kiwion  nnchom)  by 
the   stem  (Jk  wftifAwili   fii^tufrts  i^jriipBfl   riff' 

lemaikable,  if  there  haa  been  time  for  due  prepnin- 
tion.  Our  own  ihips  of  war  anchored  by  the  stem 
at  (^openhi^en  and  Algiert.     It  it  clear,  too.  Ihat 

the  ship  aground  at  daybreak.     1'he  only  motives 

for  suFpiise  are  thnt  they  shoul 

to  anchor  without  prtpustioii 

and  that  the  tnchora  should  have  nt 

night.     The  answer  to  iV  flrat  queiti 

geaud  ia  that  ancieot  ihipa,  like  thar  moqem  sue- 

CA40II,  the  imull  craft  among  the  (irtek  iilnndi, 

therefore  prepaivd  for  doing  so.  We  have  a  proof 
of  this  in  one  or  the  painting*  of  Heiculaneum, 
which  illuitniteii  another  point  already  mentioord, 
rii.  the  neooaity  of  Idcing  up  Iba  moveable  i-ud- 
den  in  cas.  of  anchoring  by  the  .tern  (.see  ver.  *0). 
The  other  queation,  which  we  have  suffwatd  to 
nrise,  r^lei  rather  to  the  holding-ground  than 
Io  the  mode  of  anchoring;  and  it  is  very  inte- 
resting here  to  quote  what  an  Kiiglish  sailing  book 
says  of  St.  Paul's  bay  in  Malta;— "  While  the 
cablet  hold,  there  la  no  danger,  at  the  anchon  will 
never  tiart"  (Purdy't  Sailing  DirtcliOKi.  p.  180). 
(6.)  Jfasij.Sdifa.AijKs.ondl'onii.— Theseweie 
collectively  called  gnin  or  o'lrtv^,  or  gear  (ri  Hi 
tifttiamt  axtuil  KoJiinai,  Jul.  Pull).  We  Kud 
this  woiil  twice  used  tor  paiis  of  the  inggiiig  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Ada  (iivii,  IT,  19).  The  lig  of  .nn 
ancient  ahijiwas  moie  simple  and  clumsy  Ih.-ui  that 
employed  in  modeni  time.'.  Itt  gi-eat  reiiture  wag 
one  large  mast,  with  one  large  square  enil  fiutened 
to  a  yard  ul'gmt  length.  Su^h  wna  the  rigaUo  of 
the  ihips  of  the  .Nnrthmen  nt  a  btcr  period.    Hence 


e  hull,  and  the  <i 

»nRer  of  start 

der  tlie  prese 

tribute,  the  me. 

hanical  pr™ 

the  whole  ship. 

Not  that  th 

But  theae  were  repellticeu,  so  to  apeak,  of  the  mme 
geoerd  unit  of  rig.  -  In  the  accoiint  of  St  Paul's 
shipwreck  very  eiplidt  mention  is  made  of  the 
ioTiiidr  (iivii.  4U).  whi^  is  undoubtadlT  the 
>-  foresail "  (not  ■'  mainaail,"  as  in  the  A.  V.).  'Such 
a  sail  would  be  almost  nfceeatxj  in  putting  a  Inrge 
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ship  about.  On  that  occasion  it  was  used  in  the 
process  of  ranning  the  vessel  aground.  Nor  is  it 
out  of  place  here  to  quote  a  Crimean  letter  in  the 
T^nes  (Dec.  5,  1855)  :—"  The  *  Loijd  Raglan' 
(merchantrship)  is  on  shore,  bat  taken  there  in  a 
most  sailorlike  manner.  Directly  her  captain  found 
he  could  not  sare  her,  he  cut  away  his  mainmast 
and  mizen,  and  setting  a  topaaU  on  her  foremast, 
ran  her  ashore  stem  on  J*  Such  a  mast  may  be 
seen,  raking  ovei*  the  bow,  in  representations  of 
ships  in  Roman  coins.  In  the  0.  T.  Uie  mast  {Iffros) 
is  mentioned  (Is.  xxxiii.  23) ;  and  from  another  pro- 
phet (Cz.  xxvii.  5)  we  learn  that  cedar-wood  from 
Lebanon  was  sometimes  used  for  this  part  of  ships. 

There  is  a  third  passage  (Prov.  xxiii.  34,  C^H 

72in)  where  the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  is  probably 

intended,  though  there  is  some  slight  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  the  LXX.  take  the  phrase  differently. 
Both  ropes  ((rxoiWo,  Acts  zxxvii.  32)  and  sails 
(Icrla)  are  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted  passage 
of  Isaiah;  and  from  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  we  learn 
that  the  latter  were  often  made  of  Egyptian  linen  (if 
such  is  the  meaning  of  vrfMfiy^),  There  the  word 
XoXiv  (which  we  find  also  in  Acts  xxvii.  17,  30) 
is  used  for  lowering  the  sail  from  the  yard.  It  is 
interesting  here  to  notice  that  the  word  {nroffrdK- 
XofAoty  the  technical  teim  for  fui-ling  a  sail,  is  twice 
used  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  in  an  address  delivered 
in  a  seapoi-t  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  (Acts  xx.  20, 
27).  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the 
Apostle  employs  a  nautical  metaphor. 

This  seems  the  best  place  for  noticing  two  other 
points  of  detail.  Though  we  must  not  suppose  that 
merchant-ships  were  habitually  propelled  by  rowing, 
yet  sweeps  must  sometimes  ha\'e  been  employed.    In 

Ez.  xxvii.  29,  oars  (Dlt^)  are  distmctly  mentioned ; 

and  it  seems  that  oak-wood  from  Bashan  was  used 
in  making  them  {4k  rris  BfluroylriSof  itroiriiraif 
ritt  Kt&iras  ffov,  ib.  6).     Again,  in  Is.  xxxiii.  21, 

tD^K^  ^D«  literally  means  «« a  ship  of  oar,"  i.  e.  an 

oared  vessel.  Rowing,  too,  is  probably  implied  in 
Jon.  i.  13,  where  the  LXX.  have  simply  irope/3*i- 
(ovro.  The  other  feature  of  the  andeiit,  as  of  the 
modem  ship,  is  the  flag  or  <n}f(c7oi^  at  the  top  of 
the  mast  (Is.  I.  c,  and  xxx.  17).  Here  perhaps,  as 
in  some  other  respects,  the  early  Egyptian  paintings 
supply  our  best  illustration. 

(7.)  Bate  ofSaUing.^St.  Paul's  voyages  furnish 
excellent  data  for  approximately  estimating  this ; 
and  they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  leam 
from  other  sources.  We  must  notice  here,  however 
(what  commentators  sometimes  curiously  forget), 
that  winds  are  variable.  Thus  the  voyage  between 
Thoas  and  PiiiLiPpr,  accomplished  on  one  occasion 
(Acts  xvi.  11,  12)  in  two  days,  occupied  on  another 
occasion  (Acts  xx.  6)  five  days.  Such  a  variation 
might  be  illustrated  by  what  took  place  almost  any 
week  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  before  the 
applioition  of  st«am  to  seafaring.  With  a  fiur  wind 
an  ancient  ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Two  very  good  instances  ai-e  again  supplied  by 
St.  Paul's  experience :  in  tlie  vopges  from  Caesarea 
to  Sidott  (Acts  xxvii.  2,  3),  and  from  Rhegium  to 
Puteoii  (Acts  xxviii.  13).  The  result  given  by 
compaiing  in  these  cases  the  measurements  of  time 
and  distance  con-esponds  with  what  we  gather  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  generally ;  e.  g.,  from 
Pliny's  story  of  the  fresh  fig  produced  by  Cato  in 
the  Roman   senate   before   the   thiit]  Punic  war: 
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**  This  fruit  was  gathered  fresh  at  Carthage  three 
days  ago :  that  is  the  distance  of  the  enemy  from 
your  walls"  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xv.  20). 

(8.)  Sailing  before  the  unnd^  and  near  the  vind. 
— The  rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  ris; 
of  Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  quick 
run  before  the  wind.  We  have  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
xvi.  11,  xxvii.  16)  the  technical  term  tbBvUpofiiw 
for  voyages  made  under  such  advantageous  condi- 
tions.^ It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  ancient  ships  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward. Pliny  distinctly  says :  *'  lisdem  ventis  in 
contrarium  navigatur  prolatis  pedibus"  {ff.  N.  ii. 
48).  The  superior  rig  and  build,  however,  of  mo- 
dem ships  enable  them  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind 
than  was  the  case  in  classical  times.  At  one  very 
critical  point  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Ads 
xxvii.  7)  we  are  told  that  the  ship  could  not  hold 
on  her  course  (which  was  W.  by  S.,  from  Cnidui 
by  the  north  side  of  Crete)  against  a  violent  wind 
{fiil  wpofft&trros  iifuis  rov  io'dfiov)  blowing  from 
the  N.W.,  and  that  consequently  she  ran  down  to 
the  east  end  of  Crete  [Salmone],  and  worked 
up  under  the  shelter  of  the  south  side  of  the  bland 
(vers.  7,  8).  [Fair  Havens.]  Here  Ow  technical 
terms  of  our  sailors  nave  been  employed,  whose 
custom  is  to  divide  the  whole  circle  of  the  compass- 
card  into  thirty-two  equal  parts,  called  points.  A 
modem  ship,  if  the  weather  is  not  very  boist^roas, 
will  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind.  To  an 
ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull  was  more  dumsr, 
and  the  yards  could  not  be  bi:aced  so  tight,  it  would 
be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the  limit.  This 
will  enable  us,  so  far  as  we  know  the  direction  of 
the  wind  (and  we  can  really  ascertain  it  in  eodl  esse 
very  exactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacks  of  the  ships 
in  which  St.  Paul  sailed,  beating  against  the  wiod, 
on  the  voyages  from  Philippi  to  Troas  (Axp^  ^^'* 
pwv  ir/yrc.  Acts  xx.  6),  fi-om  Sidon  to  Myra  (8i^ 
rh  rohs  Mfiovs  cTvai  ivca^iovSt  xxvii.  3-5),  from 
Myra  to  Cnidtis  (iv  Iicayvuf  rffidpais  fipaivwXo- 
outrrtff  xxvii.  6,  7),  from  Salmone  to  Fair  Havms 
{fi6\is  irapaXeySfuvott  xxvii.  7,  8),  and  from 
Syracuse  to  Rhegium  (ircpicA^^Krcr,  xxviii.  12, 13). 

(9.)  Lying-to. — This  topic  arises  naturally  out 
of  what  has  preceded,  and  it  is  so  important  in 
reference  to  the  main  questions  connected  with  the 
shipwi'eck  at  Malta,  that  it  is  here  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  section.  A  ship  that  could  make  pro- 
gress on  her  proper  course,  in  moderate  weather, 
when  sailing  within  seven  points  of  the  wind,  would 
lie-to  in  a  gale,  with  her  length  making  about  the 
same  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This 
is  done  when  the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  st 
all  hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ;  sod 
this  is  what  was  done  in  St.  Paul's  ship  when  she 
was  undergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  (Acts 
xxvii.  14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Cl AC  da  It  is  \mt 
that  St.  Luke  uses  the  vivid  term  Arro^tfo^tt^ 
mentioned  above.  Had  the  gale  been  less  violent, 
the  ship  could  easily  have  held  on  her  coarse.  To 
anchor  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  to  have  driftwi 
before  the  wind  would  have  been  to  run  into  the 
fatal  Syitis  on  the  African  coast.  [Qcticrsands.] 
Hence  the  vessel  was  laid-to  ("  close-hauled,"  as  the 
sailors  say)  "  on  the  starboard  tack,"  ».  #.  with  her 
right  side  towards  the  storm.  The  wind  was  E.N.E. 
[Euroclydon],  the  ship's  bow  would  point  N.  by 

(>  With  this  compare  r&r  <ir*  «Mf  tof  <^i/i«r  In  an  Inte- 
resting passage  of  Fhilo  concerning  the  Alexandrian  ships 
[in  fiaec  p.  »68,  ed.  Frankf.  1691). 
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%\  ti»  diRcdoo  of  dria  (six  points  being  added 
fo-Jee-wat**)  would  be  W.  by  N.,  and  the  mte 
•f  inft  ftbont  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  It  is 
fsm  these  materials  that  we  easily  come  to  the 
caodusoo  that  the  shipwreck  must  hare  taken  place 
va  i]»  coast  of  Malta.     [  A DBI A.] 

;  !0  Sk^'tBoat^^This  is  perhaps  the  best  phue 
i:  fiotei&g  separately  the  ^tedpti,  which  appears 
^•vjaatlj  m  the  namtiye  of  the  voyi^^  (Acts 
urii.  lo,  32).  Ererj  large  merchant-ship  must 
bare  bad  Qoe  or  more  boats.  It  is  evident  that  the 
icoLiirisD  oom-chip  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing 
:r'ia  Yut  Hsreos,  and  in  which  the  sailors,  appre* 
^mdiaz  DO  danger,  hoped  to  reach  I>HEK1CE,  had 
^  c-tut  towing  behind.  When  the  gale  came,  one 
N  I't^T  tint  desires  must  hare  been  to  take  the 
Uit  11  board,  and  this  was  done  under  the  lee  of 
t  kM.ii,  vhcn  the  ship  was  undergirded,  and  brought 
Mjai  to  the  wind  for  the  purpose  of  lyiug-to ;  but 
;  vu  dooe  with  difficulty,  and  it  would  seem  that 
(^  ;«s«Qgen  gave  assistance  in  the  task  (fA6\is 
i^ww  ftpucpartis  y^vivBai  t^s  vici^s^ 
^»Lmi.  16),  The  sea  by  this  time  must  have 
Iwi  fujioQjJy  roogh,  and  the  boat  must  have  been 
fc^i  with  water.  It  is  with  this  veiy  boat  that 
r^  'i  the  most  lively  passages  of  the  whole  narra- 
t't  i»  oonnected.  When  the  ship  was  at  anchor 
^  ^t  fifght  before  she  was  run  aground,  the  sailors 
^**rrj  the  boat  from  the  davits  with  the  selfish 
^•^  «f  «aping,  on  which  St.  Paul  spoke  to  the 
►»ir:s,  iad  they  cut  the  ropes  (tA  cxoivta)  and 
t>  -dt  Wl  off  (Acte  xxvii.  30-32). 

11.  'J^cen  end  Crew.— \n  Acts  xxvii.  11  we 
b^  wth  anr3«pi^i|9  and  raixXiipos,  The  lattei- 
^  Lr  .iwDf r  1  io  part  or  in  whole ;  of  the  ship  or  the 
•er.  reoivuig  also  (possibly)  the  fares  of  the  pas- 
^->'S.  The  former  has  the  charge  of  the  steeling. 
^  «ne  word  occurs  also  in    Rev.   xviii.    17 ; 

»  niii.  34;  Ex.  xxvii.  8,  and  is  equivalent  to 
>»•««  in  Es.  xxvii.  29 ;  Jon.  i.  6.  In  James  iii.  4 
^  t^fwr,  •*  the  governor,"  is  simply  the  steers- 
I-  tr  the  moment.     The  word  for  "shipmeu" 

•  ••  nvii.  27,  30)  and  "  sailors"  (Kev.  xviii.  17) 
'  '^if  the  usual  term  yaurm.  In  the  latter 
K-»^^  itu\ot  occurs  for  the  crew,  but  the  text  is 
^  "tL  In  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  9,  26,  27,  29,  34,  we 
^-  omMrai  for  «*  those  who  handle  the  oar," 
*■  .  the  itame  chapter  (ver.  29)  iirifidrat,  which 
f'  n>M  dther  passcngei-a  or  mariners.  The  only 
•^r  passages  whidi  need  be  noticed  here  are  1  K. 
^  .'.  tti  -2  Chr.  viii.  18,  in  the  account  of  Solo- 
^  '  '^.    The  former  has  rwy  wai^tfy  alnov 

»^:,Ta*Sff  ttUrts  $d\cur<ray, 

' ,  Stonns  and  ShipwreckM, — ^The  first  oen- 
*<^*  1-1 1}«  Christian  era  was  a  time  of  immense 
*"'^"  ia  the  Mediterranean ;  and  thei^e  must  have 
'^'  canjr  veaels  lost  there  every  year  by  ship- 

*  ***■  »d  (perhaps)  as  many  by  foundering.   This 
'  -iKv  would  be  mudi  mcreased  by  the  form 

^  M  ittcribed  above.      Besides  this,  we  must 

'^s.bcr  that  the  andeots  had  no  compass,  and 

^    Jssfwiftct  charts  and  instruments,  if  any  at 

•-,  «d  though  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 

•ae  that  they  never  ventured  out  of  sight  of 

■'  -  r<  dependent  as  they  were  on  the  heavenly 

"^e*.  *^  danger  was  much  greater  than  now  in 

*  '*^»   when  the   sky   was  overcast,    and 

'i'^tr  rjD  nor  stan  in  many  days  appeared" 

'-*  xini.  20;.     Hence  also  the  winter  season 

^  ^^"ttaderad  danprona,  and,  if  possible,  avoided 

"**•»  m  hwpoKws  rov  wWf,  8i^  rh  ical 
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r^v  ir^irrttay  ^8i}  woftfKtiKvBdvM,  ib.  9).  Cei-tain 
coasts  too  were  much  dreaded,  especially  the  African 
Syrtis  (ib.  17).  The  danger  indicated  by  bi-eakers 
(ib.  29),  and  the  fear  of  foiling  on  ix)cks  (rpaxcif 
r^Toi),  are  matters  of  course.  St.  Paul's  expe- 
rience  seems  to  have  been  full  of  illustrations  of  all 
these  perils.  W6  learn  from  2  Coi  vi.  25  that, 
befi»'e  the  voyage  described  in  detail  by  St.  Luke, 
he  liad  been  **  three  times  wrecked,"  and  further, 
that  he  had  once  been  ^*  a  night  and  a  day  iu  the 
deep**  probably  floating  on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case 
witii  Josephus.  These  circumstances  give  peculiar 
force  to  his  using  the  metaphor  of  a  shipwreck 
{iyetudyfiaay,  1  Tim.  i.  19)  in  speaking  of  tliose 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  faith.  In  connexion 
with  this  general  subject  we  may  notice  the  caution 
with  which,  on  the  voyage  fii>m  Troas  to  Patam 
(Acts  XX.  13-16,  xxi.  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for 
the  night  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the 
intricate  passages  between  the  islands  and  the  main 
[Mitylene;  Sahos;  Trogyluum],  the  evident 
acquaintance  which,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  tlie 
sailors  of  the  Adramyttian  ship  hod  with  the  cur- 
rents  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (Acts 
xxrii.  2-5)  [Adramyttiuh],  and  the  provision 
for  taking  soundings  in  case  of  danger,  as  clearly 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  at 
Malta,  the  measurements  being  apparently  the  same 
as  those  which  are  customary  with  us  {fio\i<ray' 
Tcf  ttpoy  opyviat  ^Ucoaf  /Spax^  Si  iuurr^io'carrtSt 
Kol  irdMy  $o\iaayr€s,  tipoy  6pyvAs  8e«raWKrc, 
Acts  xxvii.  28). 

(13.)  Boats  on  the  Sea  of  Oalilee. — There  is  a 
melancholy  interest  in  that  {lassage  of  Dr.  Ilobin- 
son's  Jieseat'chea  Cm.  253),  in  whidi  he  says,  that  on 
his  appi-oach  to  tne  Sea  of  Tiberias,  he  saw  a  single 
white  sail.  This  was  the  sail  of  the  one  rickety 
boat  which,  as  we  leani  from  other  travellers  (^.ee 
especially  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Boohf  401- 
404),  alone  remains  on  a  scene  represented  to  us  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  Josephus  as  full  of  life  from  the 
multitude  of  its  fishing-boats.  In  the  narratives  of 
the  call  of  the  disciples  to  be  "  fishes  of  men  ** 
(Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20;  Luke  v.  1-11), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the  cha- 
racteristics of  these  boats.  In  the  account  of  the 
storm  and  the  mii'acle  on  the  lake  (Matt.  viii.  23-27  ; 
Mark  iv.  35-41  ;  Luke  viii.  22-25),  it  is  for  every 
reason  instructive  to  compare  the  thi^  narra- 
tives ;  and  we  should  observe  that  Luke  is  mora 
technical  in  his  language  than  Matthew,  and  Mark 
than  Luke.  Thus,  instead  o£  ati<rfihs  fi4yas  iy4v€To 
4y  r^  $a\dtr<rj;i  (Matt.  viii.  24),  we  have  Kardfiji 
\au\ca^  kyifiov  us  r^y  Xifkyiiy  (Luke  viii.  23),  and 
again  t#  K\i9»v{  rov  fi^aros  (ver.  24)  ;  and  instead 
of  fiirre  rh  irKoToy  itaXiimaOtu  we  have  a-wt- 
TKripovyro,  In  Mark  (iv.  37)  we  have  rh  KvfJMra 
MfiaWty  th  rh  xkoioyf  fiore  abrh  ffJr?  7*^1- 
(taOcu.  This  Evangelist  also  mentions  the  irpo<r«r<- 
^>^Moy,  or  boatman's  cushion,^  on  which  our  Blessed 
Saviour  was  sleeping  ^i^  rn  irp^/*i7?,and  he  uses  the 
technical  term  itt^treurty  lor  the  lulling  of  the  storm. 
See  more  on  this  subject  in  Smith,  Dissertation  on 
the  Gospels  (Lond.  1853).  We  may  turn  now  to 
St.  John.  In  the  account  he  gives  of  what  fol- 
lowed the  miracle  of  walking  on  the  sea  (vi.  16-25), 
wAoioi'  and  irXotdptoy  seem  to  be  used  indifferently, 
and  we  have  mention  of  other  rAou£pia.     There 


«  The  word  in  PoUnx  is  vinip4<no»,  but  Hcsychius 
gives  irpoo-irc^aAator  as  the  equivalent.  See  Kiifau's  note 
on  Jul.  Poll.  Onom.  I.  p.  59.  (Kd.  Amstel.  1706.) 
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would  of  course  be  boats  of  Tarious  lizeB  on  the  lake. 
The  reading,  however,  is  doubtfu].'  Finally,  in  the 
solemn  scene  after  the  resun-ectlon  (John  xxi.  1-8), 
we  have  the  terms  ol^ioA^f  and  rh,  8<(i&  fidfni  rov 
irKoiov,  which  should  be  notia<d  as  technical.  Here 
again  irAoiov  and  irXotdpiw  appear  to  be  synony- 
Hious.  If  we  compara  all  these  passives  with  Jose- 
phus,  we  easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with 
the  large  population  round  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
there  must,  have  been  a  Ta«t  number  both  of  fishing- 
bonts  and  pleasure-boats,  and  that  boiit-building 
must  have  been  an  active  trade  on  its  shoi-es  ^Kee 
Stanley,  iSfm.  and  Pal.  p.  3G7).  The  term  used  by 
Joseph  us  b  sometimes  wAotov,  sometimes  trxd^s. 
There  are  two  passages  in  the  Jewish  historian  to 
which  we  tihould  carefully  refer,  one  in  which  he 
describes  his  own  takii^  of  Tiberias  byim  expe- 
dition of  boats  from  Turichaea  (  Vit.  32,  33,  B.  /. 
li.  21,  §§8-10).  Here  he  says  that  he  collected 
idl  the  boats  on  the  lake,  amounting  to  230  in 
number,  with  four  men  in  each.  He  states  also 
incidentally  that  each  boat  had  a  *'  pilot"  and  an 
"anchor."  The  other  passage  describes  the  opera- 
tions of  Vespasian  at  a  later  period  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §§1, 5, 6, 9).  These  opera- 
tions amounted  to  a  regular  Roman  sea-fight:  and 
large  rafts  ((rxeS/ot)  are  mentioned  besides  the 
boats  or  vk&^, 

(14.)  MemKcad'-Skip^  in  the  Old  Testament,-- 
The  earliest  passages  where  seafaring  is  alluded  to 
in  the  0.  T.  are  the  following  in  order,  Gen.  xlix. 
13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  oonoeming  Zebulun 
(fcaTonc^a-et  irap'  ipyuov  trKolwv) ;  Num.  xxiv.  24, 
in  Balaam's  prophecy  (where,  howerer,  ships  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  LXX.*);  Deut.  xxviii.  68,  in  one 
of  the  warnings  of  Moses  (iiro<rrp^ei  ore  Kupios 
fU  Myvmov  iy  wXolois) ;  Judg.  v.  1 7,  in  Debo- 
iTih's  Song  ( A&y  th  rl  wapoijcct  wKoiots ;).  Next 
after  these  it  is  natural  to  mention  the  illustrations 
and  descriptions  connected  with  this  sulject  in  Job 
(ix.  26,  ^  Ka(  iari  vavvXy  tx'^<*i  Mov) ;  and  in 
the  Psalms  (xlvii.  [xlviii.l  7,  iw  wrt6ficpri  $iai^f 
avvrpir^us  w\oia  Bapais,  ciii.  [civ.]  26,  iieu 
irXoia  Stairope^orrai,  cvi.  23,  ol  Karafiaipoyrts 
tlf  BiXturtroM  iv  irXofotr).  Prov.  xxiii.  34  has 
already  been  quoted.  To  thl^  add  xxx.  19  {rpifiovf 
irtios  iroyrowopoi<nis)t  xxxi.  14  (yuus  ifiwoptvofiiyri 
pMKp69tv).  Solomon's  own  ships,  which  may  have 
^"gg^^Bted  some  of  these  illustmtions  (\  K.  ix.  26 ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  21),  have  previously  been  men- 
tioned. We  mtist  notice  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  Jehoshaphat's  ships  from  the  same  port  ot  Ezion- 
geber  (1  K.  xxii.  48, 49 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  36, 37)»  The 
passages  which  remain  are  in  the  prophets.  Some 
have  been  already  adduced  from  Isaiah  and  Ese- 
kiel.  In  the  former  prophet  the  general  term 
*'  ships  of  Tarshish "  is  variously  given  in  the 
LXX.,  irAofoi^  9aA.c£<r<n}f  i  (ii.  16),  wXomk  Kapxif 
Z6voi  (xxiii.  1,  14),  irXora  %aptrit  (Ix.  9).  For 
another  allusion  to  seafaring  see  xliii.  14.  The , 
celebrated  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  ought  to  be  caie>- 
fully  studied  In  all  its  detail ;  and  in  Jonah  i.  3-16, 
the  following  technical  phi*ases  (be^des  what  has 
been  ali-eady  adduced)  tihould  be  noticed:  vhmKov 
(3),   xrvvrpt&^vtu  (4),  infioK^v  iirot^arro  rSav 

<  So  in  Mark  Iv.  36,  "  little  ships,"  the  trae  reading 
i^pears  to  be  rXoio,  not  irAot^ta. 

*  So  la  Dan.  xi.  30,  where  the  same  phrase  **  ships  of 
Cbittim"  occurs,  there  Is  no  strictly  oorrespondlng  phnse 

in  the  LXX.    The  translators  n»pear  to  have  read  KV^ 
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(Titcvfiy,  rov  Kov^iv^vvu  (5),  mordtru  ^  BdiXairffa 
(11,  12).  In  Dan.  xi.  40  {awaxHv^ai  Baetk- 
tbt  Tw  Bo^^a  iv  tipfuuri  Ktd  iy  lint§vat  aol  ir 
ytuMrl  woAAcuf )  we  touch  the  subject  of  ships  of  war. 

(15.)  £%!/»  of  War  in  the  Apocrypha. — Military 
operations  both  by  land  and  water  {iy  rp  0a- 
hAff^  acal  iir\  rijs  ^rfpas,  I  Maoc  viii.  23,  32) 
are  prominent  subjects  in  the  Books  of  Haccdbees. 
Thus  in  the  contract  between  Judas  Maocabaets 
and  the  Romans  it  is  agreed  (ib.  26,  28)  that  no 
supplies  are  to  be  alfoi'ded  to  the  enemies  of  either, 
whether  atros,  SirXa,  iLpy6ptoy,  or  trKtluu  In  a 
later  passage  '  xr.  3)  we  have  more  explicitly,  in 
the  letter  of  King  Antiochns,  wXoia  wo\€/iucd  (see 
▼.  14),  while  in  2  Mace.  iv.  20  (as  observed  above) 
the  word  rpc^pcir,  **  galleys',"  occura  in  the  aooouat 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  infamous  Jason.  Here  we 
must  not  foiget  the  monument  erected  by  Simon 
Maccabaeos  on  his  &ther^s  grave,  on  which,  with 
other  ornaments  and  military  symbols,  were  wKoux 
iitiyryKufifjJya,  «is  rh  9€t»pMBai  (»wh  whrrm 
T&y  irXtiyrmy  r^v  Odkeurffop  (1  Hacc.  xiii.  29). 
Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  noyade  at  Joppa, 
when  the  resident  Jews,  with  wives  andchildra, 
200  in  number,  were  induced  to  go  into  boats  sod 
were  drowned  (2  Mace.  xii.  3,  4),  with  the  venge- 
ance taken  by  Judas  [rhy  fA^y  Kifi4ya  vitcrmp  iy*- 
irprifft  Koi  r^  a-xd^  Kori^Xc^e,  ver.  6).  It  senns 
sufficient  simply  to  enumerate  the  other  passi^  in 
the  Apocrypha  wheiie  some  allusion  to  scn-fiuing  is 
made.  They  are  the  following :  Wisd.  y.  10,  xiv. 
1 ;  Eodus.  xxxiii.  2,  xUli.  24;  1  Ead.  iv.  23. 

ri6.)  Nautical  Terms. — The  great  repertoiy  of 
suoi  terras,  as  used  by  those  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  the  Onomaetioon  of  Julius  Pollux ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  conclude  this  article  by  mentioo- 
ing  a  few  out  of  many  which  are  found  there,  and 
also  in  the  N.  T.  or  LXX.  Fii-st,  to  quote  some  whi( h 
have  been  moitioned  above.  We  find  the  following 
both  in  Pollux  and  the  Scriptures :  ax*^*"^*'^  <nrcv^ 
irXuS^y,  x'M^^f  i^prtoy,  ^ic/SoA^,  a-^prift  ff^^' 
(nroar4x\9ir$€U,  obic  ^y  rhy  IjKioy  ISeur,  fftcdpti, 
VKd^s,  yav\oy,  wyrpt^yaiy  6^$a\f»hs  tvov 
Kol  ToOyofM  riyr  y^its  hnyoA^ovat  (compared 
with  Acts  xxvii.  15,  xxviii.  11),  rpax^^s  ah/uAci 
(compared  with  Acta  xxvii.  29, 40).  The  following 
are  some  whldi  have  not  been  menti<med  in  this 
article  :—iLydyt<r$ai  and  Kardy<r9at  {e.  g.  Acts 
xxviii.  11,  12),  ffoyiB^s  (Kaek.  xxvii.  5),  rpims 
(Wisd.  V.  10),  iumfiaiyw  (Jon.  i.  3 ;  Mark  vi.  51), 
ToX^yif  (Matt.  viii.  26;,  iLfi^fi\ri<rrpoy  (Matt.  iv. 
18,  Mark  i.  16),  kwoifiopriffaffBai  (Acts  xxi.  4), 
inrtntyim  (xxvii.  13),  rv^y  {Aytfios  rv^myuc6s, 
xxvii.  14),  ivyK^pas  Karartlyuy  (iyic^paf  ^rrcf- 
y«iv,  ib.  30),  6$purTiis  Aytfios  (0/3peMr,  10,  0j9^» 
21),  irpoffOKiWv  (^woWxXtf,  ib.  41),  aroXvfijS^ 
(ib.  42),  9iakvBti(nis  riyr  yt^s  (4  Tp6pya  iX^o, 
ib.  41 ).  This  is  an  impeifect  list  of  the  whole 
number ;  but  it  may  sei've  to  show  how  ridi  the 
X.  T.  and  LXX.  are  in  the  nautical  phraseol<^  of 
the  Greek  Levant.  To  this  must  be  added  a  notice 
of  ihe  peculiar  variety  and  accuracy  of  St  Luke's 
ordinary  phrases  for  sailing  under  difierent  drcum- 
stances,  9\4»,  &irovX^«,  3fa8vwXo^«,  SianrXM*, 
4kw\4w,  KorctwX^,  ihrowXiFtf,  vc^porX^,  t^^v 

and  ^KV^  for  D^YI  and  D^^V  In  these  passages  respcc^ 
lively. 

<  The  LXX.  hero  read  flCip*  UMr,  •«  ■naU."  fcr 
DHi^  kOdtm,  "east" 

e  This  is  perhaps  a  mistake  of  the  copijist  who  tiaa- 
scribed  from  dictation,  and  mistook 


— ThF   pTKfdlng   tilt  of  Si. 


iwvinHl.  both  in  linglaiKl  ssd  on  tb«  Continrnt 

tuu  I  ggopktc  lift  oT  pnrioiu  boolu  on  Ihi 
'oljfrt.  KWcmm,  bowwer,  n>«y  be  mule  to  ttii 
notriBdi  of  AdminU  Pemie,  inoir|iora(cd  in  thi 
■"lb  ta  Ibt  !7th  dup.  of  Conjbean  and  Homoa'j 
n.  Lift  OKI  I^bt  af  SI.  Paai  (London,  ZlK 
M.  ISM).  [J.  S.  H.y 

SUIPBI  (yplff:  So^i  Al«.  2i^>£« 
i^").  A  SinWHiite,  (Obrt  of  Zia.  «  prince  o 
isinbtintbctimcof  H(»kuh(l  Chr.  ir.  37). 

SHIPH'MITE,  THE  ('O^n :  t  tb!  It^rtf 
Mri.  1  T.  If^n  ;  Sapliaulft).  Pnil«bly,  Ihoiigl 
.-'  t  aniuJr.  tb«  natirt  of  KHGi'niH.  Zabdi,  tJ^i 
L&1T  m  fkivid't  bouiehold  who  hud  charsp  of  thi 
■^■-Mn^iijg  <l  Cbr.  uiii.  27),  i>  the  oolj  peraoi 
m-  LtjDpUilwd.  [<j.] 

SHIPH'BAH  (fnae:   3**^^'.  Stphora, 
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1  nhiiih  wt  mogDiic  the  word 
hf  lun,"  or  "  Phimoh,"  in  com- 
piwtian.irheDilonewrittfliinHrb.  r^TIB:  in  (JMM 
the  S  ii  uaiuJ,  ■>  we  >hould  eipcct 
fim  the  Egyptian  spelling.  [Puihi.]  [R-  S.  P.] 
BHIPHTAN  (]QQP  :  2a0af£r:  AjoUAan). 
Father  of  Kdniiel,  (k  prince  of  the  tribe  ofEphnim 
(N«B,.nxiv.  at). 

8HI'SHA(IW^:  ZnOi;  AleLleinl:  Sim). 
Father  orElihoreph  and  Ahiafa.the  rojrnl  gtcretarits 
ID  ibe  reign  ofSolomou  (1  K.  ir.  3),  He  it  aj^ar- 
enlly  the  lune  u  Shatbka,  who  held  the  ome 


lIV 


Then 


sofoc 


n  who  d>»bej«1  the  i-ommnnd  ofPhiuTiDh, 
"f  im  oppr<s«r,  lo  l^ill  (he  male  ihildrec 
•--  tb»fefor«  biased  (Tm.  15-21).  It  ii 
"JiDttiattheT  nn.Hebrem;  if  ther  wen 
■•^  ^.phFidi  would  "ciiiff  "brightness 
'  wiir."  It  bu  «t«  an  Egyptian  Mund,  the  last 
r    that  of  I'otiphar,   Poli-phj 


positii 


!r  DsTic 


8HISHAK(pe^*i  ZoiKTuffi:  Atoc),  liing 
of  Egjpt,  the  Shesheak  I.  of  the  mooumenla,  tint 

mind  dynuty.  HU  name 
is  thus  vrilten  )h  hiero- 
glyphia.     "■ 

C/mnolegy. — The  reign 


the  latter.    [ZliKAif.] 
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year  of  Shishak.  The  first  jenr  of  Shishak  would 
thus  about  oon*espond  to  the  26th  of  Solomon,  and 
the  20th  to  the  5th  of  Rehoboam. 

The  synchronism  of  Zerah  and  Asa  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  It  seems,  from  the  narrative  in 
Chronicles,  that  the  battle  between  Asa  and  Zerah 
took  place  early  in  the  mgn  of  the  king  of  Judah. 
It  is  mentioned  before  an  event  of  the  Idth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  afterwards  we  read  that  **  there  was 
no  [moi'e]  war  unto  the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
relgu  of  Asa"  (2  Chr.  xv.  19).  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  account  of  Baasha's  coming  up  against 
Judah  *'  in  the  six  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  i-eign  of 
Asa"  (xvi.  1).  The  latter  two  dates  may  perhaps 
be  reckoned  from  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  unless 
we  can  i^ad  the  15th  and  16th,^  for  Baasha  began 
to  reign  in  the  3rd  year  of  Asa,  and  died,  atW  a 
reign  of  24  yeai-s,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elah,  in 
the  26th  year  of  Asa.  It  seems,  therefore,  most 
probable  that  the  war  with  Zei-ah  took  place  early 
in  Asa's  i«ign,  befoi-e  his  15th  jear,  and  thus  also 
early  in  the  reign  of  Usarken  II.  The  probable 
identification  of  Zerah  is  considered  under  that  name 
[Zerah.] 

The  chronological  place  of  these  synchronisms 
may  be  calculated  on  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  side.  The  Egyptian  data  enable  us  to  cal- 
culate the  accession  of  Shishak  approximatively, 
reckoning  downwaitis  from  the  xixth  dynasty,  and 
upwards  from  the  xxvith.  The  first  60  years  of 
the  Sothic  Cycle  commencing  B.C.  1322  <  appear  to 
have  extended  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Kamraes  II.  to  a  year  after  the  12th  of  Raraeses  III. 
The  intervening  reigns  are  Men-ptah  19,  Sethee 
II.  X,  Scth-nekht  x,  which  added  to  Rameses  II.  x 
and  Rameses  III.  12,  probably  represent  little  less 
than  50  ye&i-s.  The  second  60  years  of  the  same 
Cycle  extended  from  the  reign  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Rameses  III.,  Rameses  VI.,  separated  from  his 
father  by  two  reigns,  certainly  short,  one  of  at  least 
5  years,  to  the  reign  of  Rameses  XI.,  the  reigns  in- 
tervening between  Rameses  VI.  and  XI.  giving  two 
dates,  which  make  a  sum  of  18  years.  We  can 
thus  veiy  nearly  fix  the  accession  of  the  xxth 
dynasty.  In  the  oiiler  of  the  kings  we  follow  M.  de 
Roug^  {jStudCf  pp.  183,  seqq.). 

xiz.  3.  Rameses  IL 

3.  Men-ptah        ...  19 

4.  Sethee  H » 

6.  Scth-nekbi      ...» 

XX.  1.  Kameeee  III.  ...  12  (14) 

2.  Rameses  IV.  .     .     .         (5) 

3.  Rameses  V. 

4.  Rameses  VI.  .... 
6.  Rameses  VII.  .  .  . 
6.  Rameses  VIII.     .     .     . 


1822 

I 
1283 


7.  Rameses  IX. 

8.  Rameses  X. 

9.  Rameses  XI. 


(2) 


1282 

I 
1203 


The  commencement  of  the  xxth  dynasty  would, 
on  this  evidence,  fall  about  B.c.  128(\.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  was  178 
^Eus.)  or  135  (Afr.)  yeara.  The  highest  dates 
round  give  ns  a  sum  of  99  years,  and  the  Sothic 
data  and  the  circumstance  that  there  were  five  if 
not  six  kings  after  Rameses  XI„    show  that  the 

^  The  25th  and  26th  are  out  of  the  question,  unless 
the  ocasatlon  of  war  referred  to  relate  to  thai  with  Zerah, 
for  It  is  said  that  Am  and  Baasha  warred  against  each  other 
"  all  their  days  "  (1  K.  zv.  16.  32). 

<:  We  prefer  the  date  b.c.  1322  to  M.  Blot's  bjd.  dr.  1300. 
for  reasons  we  cannot  here  explain. 

•1  In  a  prevloas  article  (CHBONoijOor,  i.  326 a)  we  dated 
tb4»  first  year  of  Tlrhakah's  reign  over  Egypt  B.C.  889. 
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length  cannot  have  been  less  than  120  years. 
netJ^o's  numbere  would  bring  us  to  B.C.  1102 
1 145,  for  the  end  of  this  dynasty.    The  rooDume 
do  not  throw  any  clear  light  upon  the  chronok 
of  the  succeeding  dynasty,  the  xxist :  the  onlj  i: 
cations  upon  which  we  can  found  a  oonjectare 
those  of  Manetho's  lists,  acoording  to  whidi  it  nil 
for  130  years.    This  number,  supposing  that 
dynasty  overlapped  neither  the  xxUi  nor  the  xziii 
would  bring  the  commencement  of  the  xxiind 
accession  of  Shishak  to  B.C.  972  or  1015. 

Beck<Miing  upwards,  the  higfiest  oertain  date! 
that  of  the  accession  of  Psammitidias  I^  B.C. 
He  was  pi-eoeded,  probably  with  a  short  interral  J 
Tirhakah,  whose  accession  was  B.C.  cir.  695.' 
beginning  of  Tirhakah's  dynastj,  the  zxvth, 
probably  719.  For  the  xxivth  and  xxiiird 
nasties  we  have  only  the  authority  of  Mamtl 
lists,  in  which  they  are  allowed  a  sum  of  95 
6  +  89)  or  88  (Eus.  44+44)  years.  This 
us  up  to  B.C.  814  or  807,  supposing  that  the 
nasties,  as  here  stated,  were  wholly  consecul 
To  the  xxiind  dynasty  the  lists  allow  120  (Afr.^i 
49  (Eus.)  years.  The  latter  sum  oiay  be  di^car ' 
at  once  as  merely  that  of  the  three  reigns  mentk«e^ 
The  monuments  show  that  the  former  needs  com^ 
tion,  for  the  highest  dates  of  the  individaal  kini 
and  the  length  of  the  reign  of  one  of  theni,  Sbj 
shenk  III.,  determined  by  the  Apis  tablets,  oblige  t 
to  raise  its  sum  to  at  least  166  years.  Thi^s  mi 
be  thus  shown : — 1.  Ses6nchis  21.  (1  SheBb€Kk  I 
21).  2.  Osorthon  15.  (2.  Usarken  I.)  3,  4. 1 
Three  others,  25  (29  ?).  (3.  Tekerat  I.  4.  irai 
ken  II.  23.  5.  Sheshenk  II.)  6.  Takelothi^  li 
(6.  Tekeiiit  II.  14.)  7,  8,  9.  Thiw  otheis,  4l 
(7.  Sheshenk  III.  date  28  reign  51.  8.  Pe^eei 
9.  Sheshenk  IV.  37).  (21  +  15+29+13+51^ 
1+36  =  166.)  It  seems  impossible  to  trace  U 
mistake  that  has  occasioned  the  difference.  Tl 
most  i-easonable  conjectures  seem  to  be  either  th 
the  first  letter  of  the  sum  of  the  reign  of  ^ 
shenk  III.  fell  out  in  some  copy  of  Manetho,  ai 
51  thus  was  changed  to  1,  or  that  this  reizn  £ 
out  altogether,  and  that  there  was  another  kic\:  q 
mentioned  on  the  monuments.  The  sum  wot 
thus  be  166+x,  or  169,  which,  added  to  our  b 
number,  place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  I.  B.C.  ^ 
or  983,  or  else  seven  years  later  than  each  of  th< 
dates. 

The  results  thus  obtained  from  approximat 
data  are  sufficiently  near  the  Biblical  date  to  roj 
it  certain  that  Sheshenk  I.  is  the  Shishak  of  So 
mon  and  Rehoboam,  and  to  confirm  the  Bible  ch 
nology. 

The  Biblical  date  of  Sheshenk's  conquest  of  .Tg< 
has  been  computed  in  a  previous  article  to  be  £ 
dr.  969  [Chronology,  i.  p.  327],  and  this  hav 
taken  place  in  his  20th  year,  his  aooes&ion  wo 
have  been  B.C.  cir.  988.  The  progress  of  As>yr 
discovery  has,  however,  induced  some  writers 
propose  to  shorten  the  chronolc^^  hj  taking 
yeara  as  the  length  of  Manasseh's  reign,  in  wl 
case  all  earlier  dates  would  have  to  be  loir^nii 
years.     It  would  be  premature  to  expivss  a  p^%4 

This  date  Is  founded  upon  an  interpfretatloo  of  en  A 
tablet,  which  is  not  certain.  It  ooododes  with  the  v 
"done"  or  *'made  In  year  21?"  wbldi  we  fonDerl>-  r 
as  had  been  previously  done.  "  oompletiog  21  yt* 
referring  the  number  to  the  life  of  the  bull,  not  to  the ; 
of  the  king  in  which  the  tablet  waa  executed  or  ooinpl< 
(See  the  text  in  Lepsius,  Kdnigthmck,  p.  9S.) 
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epeka  (HI  this  nnUerf  bat  it  must  be  remarked  tbat, 

s&re  ocir  the  tddog  of  Samaria  by  Sargou,  although 

t^  is  a  most  important  exception,  the  Assyrian 

c^iiBology  appears  rather  to  favour  the  reduction, 

i&i  Uai  the  Egyptian  chronology,  as  it  is  found, 

^/as  Bot  teem  readily  reoondleable  with  the  re> 

<nr«d  <htes,  bat  to  require  some  small  reduction. 

Tu  prcposed  reduction  would  place  the  accession  of 

S^^lkCDk  I.  B.C.  dr.  968,  and  this  date  is  certainly 

okre  ia  acoofdance  with  those  deriTed  from  the 

£aptiui  data  than  the  higher  date,  but  these  data 

m^  ko  ^yroTimatiyc  for  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon 

m-cate  nsalts  from  them.     Dr.  Hincks  has  drawn 

xtt^Qtjoa  to  what  appean  to  be  the  record,  already 

t<.:rri  by  Brugadi,  in  an  inscription  of  Lepsius's 

T>^rnit  11.,  of  an  edipae  of  the  moon  on  the  24th 

Me^K-i  (4th  Apr.)  B.C-  945,  in  the  15th  year  of 

h^  tatlttf.    Th«  latter  king  must  be  Usarken  [.,  if 

t>M  (kta  be  correct,  and  the  date  of  Sheshenk  I.'s 

ae^v^sHMi  would  be  B.C.  980  or  981.     But  it  does 

K4  ve«n  Mftain  that  the  king  of  the  record  must 

^1-  Irkont  I.     Kor,  indeed,  are  we  convinced  that 

t»-  •'.iipse  was  lunar.     (See  Joum,  Sac.  Lit.  Jan. 

^^•^1;  Lepsius,  DenkmaUrf  iii.  bl.  256,  a). 

His*',rg, — In  order  to  render  the  following  obser- 
^'^^•■ti^  dear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
^fa-is  oQ  the  history  of  Egypt  before  the  accession 
t  Sbfsbenk  L  On  the  decline  of  the  Theban  line 
*>'  Ilameses  family  (the  xxth  dynasty),  two  royal 
tv.vs  a|^>ear  to  have  ai-isen.  At  Thebes,  the 
t'^it-piie^  of  Amen,  after  a  virtual  usurpation,  at 
'i  ttjok  the  regal  title,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a 
*i  r»  dynasty  (Manetho's  xidst)  seems  to  have 
;-bcd  royal  power.  But  it  is  possible  that  there 
v>>  bfit  one  line  between  the  xxth  and  xxiind  dy> 
'J^'-^y  and  that  the  high-priest  kings  belonged  to 
^'  u^  The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  which 
>'i«->ai>;iik  I.  waa  the  bead  is  extremely  ol»cure. 
M'.  Birch's  discovery  that  sevei'al  of  the  names  of 
-'«•  ^ily  are  Sberoitic  has  led  to  the  supposition 
'^  .t  «ras  of  Assyiian  or  Babylonian  origin.  Shi- 
f-A.  ,X*^,    may  be  compared  with    Sheshak, 

^v7*.  t  came  of  Babylon  (rashly  thought  to  be  for 

1^  «1  W  Atbash),  Usarken  has  been  compared  with 
^■-  :-c.,*andTekerut.  with  Tiglath  in  Tiglath-Pileser. 

*  L'jeiv  wne  any  doubt  as  to  these  identifications, 
^-^f  ct'  vhich,  as  the  second  and  third  cited,  are 
'*  1-tJtlj  omjeciaral,  the  name  Namuret,  Nimrod, 
*^-/.  occurs  as  that  of  princes  of  this  line,  would 
^'\  ixodosive  evidence,  and  it  is  needless  here  to 
"'-pan  other  names,  though  those  occurring  in  the 
.-*>(k^^jes  of  the  dynasty,  given  by  Lepsius,  well 
'  'V.  the  attention  of  Semitic  studoits  {xxii 
^  ^.  Kimgadytu  and  Kdnigsbuch).     It  is  worthy 

'  vtire  that  the  name  Nimrod,  and  the  designa- 

*  '  -'t  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king  of  this  line,  otherwise 
>  r<s«nl  in  its  service),  as  **  the  Cushite,"  seem  to 

-'  ale  that  the   family  sprang  from  a  Cushite 

*  ..'X  They  may  possibly  have  been  connected 
»5 .  ui*  M.\5HUWASHA,  a  Shemitic  nation,  appa- 
'*•-'  T  of  Libyana,  for  Tekerut  II.  as  Prince  is  called 
-:^  diirf  of  the  MASHUWASHA,"  and  al^ 
'  r  «t  chief  of  the  M  ATU,**  or  mercenaries ;   but 

VT  fssi  aarcely  have  been  of  this  people.  Whether 
'» ''ro  or  weMem  Cushites,  there  does  not  seem  to 
'  ^  eripieoee  in  &vonr  of  their  having  been  Nigri* 

*  -'-^  isA  as  there  is  no  trace  of  any  connexion  be- 
''-^i  thfm  and  the  xxvth  dynasty  of  Ethiopians, 

'*f  QU'jit  rather  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  eastern 

Y'^.  Tbesr  names,  when  not  Egyptian,  are  traoe- 

^  to  5hcButic  roots,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  far  as 


we  know,  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
civilizaticm  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt.  We  find 
these  foreign  Shemitic  names  in  the  ^mily  of  the 
high-priestrking  Her-har,  three  of  whose  sons  are 
called,  respectively,  MASAHARATA,  MASAKA- 
HARATA,  and  MATEN-NEB,  although  the  names 
of  most  of  his  other  sons  and  those  of  his  line 
appear  to  be  Egyptian.  This  is  not  a  parallel  case 
to  the  preponderance  of  Shemitic  names  in  the  line  of 
the  xxiind  dynasty,  but  it  wants  us  against  too 
positive  a  conclusion.  M.  de  Koug^,  instead  qt 
seeing  in  those  names  of  the  xxiind  dynasty  a  Shem- 
itic or  Asiatic  origin,  is  disposed  to  trace  the  line 
to  that  of  the  high-priest-kings.  Manetho  calls  the 
xxiind  a  dynasty  of  Bubastites,  and  an  ancestor  of  the 
priest-king  dynasty  bears  the  name  Meree-bast,  **  be- 
lo\^ed  of  Bubastis."  Both  lines  used  Shemitic  names, 
and  both  held  the  high-priesthood  of  Amen  (comp. 
Avde  mar  une  Steh  igyptietme,  pp.  203,  204). 
This  evidence  does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive,  for 
policy  may  have  induced  the  line  of  the  xxiind 
dynasty  to  effect  intermarriages  with  the  fiunily  of 
the  priest-kings,  and  to  assume  their  functions. 
The  occurrence  of  Shemitic  names  at  an  eai'lier  time 
may  indicate  nothing  more  than  Shemitic  alliances, 
but  those  alliances  might  not  improbably  end  in 
usurpation.  Lepsius  gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I. 
from  the  tablet  of  Har-p-sen  from  the  Serapeum, 
which,  if  correct,  decides  the  question  {xxii  Kdnigs- 
dyn.  pp.  267-269).  In  this,  Sheshenk  I.  is  the 
son  of  a  chief  Namuret,  whose  ancestore,  excepting 
his  mother,  who  is  called  "  royal  mother,"  not  as 
Lepsius  gives  it,  "royal  daughter"  {JStude,  &c., 
p.  208,  note  2),  are  all  untitled  persons,  and,  all 
but  the  pi-incess,  bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitic 
names.  But,  as  M.  de  Roug^  observes,  this  gene- 
alogy cannot  be  condusively  made  out  from  the 
tablet,  though  we  think  it  more  probable  than  he 
does  [Etude,  p.  203,  and  note  2). 

Sheshenk  L,  on  his  accession,  must  have  found 
the  state  weakened  by  internal  strife  and  deprived 
of  much  of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of  the 
later  kings  of  the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not  three, 
sovereigns  had  a  real  or  titular  authority;  but 
before  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  it  is  probable  that 
their  lines  had  been  united :  certainly  towards  the 
dose  of  the  xxist  dynasty  a  Pharaoh  was  powerful 
enough  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Palestine  and  cap- 
ture Gezer  (1  K.  ix.  16).  Sheshenk  took  as  the  title 
of  his  standard,  "  He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting 

the  two  regions  [of  Egypt]."  (De  Roug^  £iud^, 
&c.,  p.  204;  Lepsius,  KGnig^ntcfi,  xliv.  567  A,  a). 
He  himself  probably  mairied  the  heiress  of  the  Ra- 
mesfs  family,  while  his  son  and  successor  Usarken 
appears  to  have  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and 
perhaps  heiress,  of  the  Tanite  xxist  dynasty.  Pro- 
bably it  was  not  until  late  in  his  reign  that  he  was 
able  to  caiTy  on  the  foreign  wars  of  the  earlier  king 
who  captured  Gezer.  It  is  observable  that  we 
trace  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  policy  that  induced 
Sheshenk  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  receive 
the  fugitive  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  40).  Although  it 
was  probably  a  constant  practice  for  the  kings  of 
Egypt  to  show  hospitality  to  fugitives  of  import- 
ance. Jeroboam  would  scarcely  have  been  included 
in  their  class.  Probably,  it  is  expressly  related 
that  he  fled  to  Shishak  because  he  was  well  reodved 
as  an  enemy  of  Solomon. 

W^e  do  not  venture  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the 
LXX.  additional  portion  of  1  K.  xii.,  as  the  narra- 
tive thei'e  given  seems  irreooncileable  with  that  of  the 
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previous  chapter,  which  agrees  with  the  Mas.  text. 
In  the  latter  chapter  Hadad  (LXX.  Ader)  the 
Edomite  flees  from  the  slaughter  of  his  people  by 
Joab  and  David  to  Egypt,  luid  marries  the  dder 
sister  of  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  Phai*aoh's 
queen,  returning  to  Idumaea  after  the  death  of 
David  and  Joab.  In  the  additional  portion  of  the 
former  chapter,  Jeroboam — already  said  to  have 
fled  to  Shishalc  (LXX.  Susadm)— is  married  after 
Solomon's  death  to  And,  elder  sister  of  Thekemina 
the  qaeen.  Between  Hadad's  return  and  Solomon's 
death,  probably  more  than  thirty  yeaiv  elapsed,  cer- 
tainly twenty.  Besides,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  two  elder  sistera  ?  Moreover,  Shishak's  queen, 
his  only  or  principal  wife,  is  called  KARAAMA, 
which  is  remote  from  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina. 
[TAHPann.] 

The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  com- 
menced hostilities  daring  the  powerful  reign  of  So- 
lomon. It  was  not  until  the  division  of  the  tribes, 
that,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  he 
attacked '  Rehoboam.  The  Allowing  particulars  of 
this  war  are  related  in  the  Bible:  ''In  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  threesoore  thousand  horsemen:  Mid 
tlie  people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Kgypt ;  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiiro,  and 
the  Cushim.  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which 
[pertained]  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem" 
(2  Chr.  xii.  2-4).  Shishak  did  not  pillage  Jem- 
salem,  but  exacted  all  the  treasures  of  his  city  fitNn 
Rehoboam,  and  apparently  made  him  tributary 
(5,  9-12,  esp.  8).  The  narrative  in  Kings  men- 
tions only  the  invasion  and  the  exaction  (1  K.  xiv. 
25,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  an*  thus 
enumerated  in  an  earlier  passage :  **  And  Rehoboam 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
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Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehem,  and  Etam, 
and  Tekoa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shoco,  and  Adullam, 
and  Gath,  and  Mareshah,  and  2Uph,  and  Adoraim, 
and  I^ichish,  and  Aaekah,  and  Zonih,  and  Aijaloo, 
and  Hebron,  which  [arr]  in  Judah  and  in  Beojsmio 
fenced  cities"  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10). 

Shishak  has  left  a  record  of  this  expedition, 
sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the  great  temple  of  £1- 
Kamak.  It  is  a  list  of  the  countriea,  cities,  and 
tribes,  oonquered  or  ruled  by  him,  or  tributary  to 
him.  In  this  list  Champollion  recognized  a  name 
which  he  translated,  as  we  shall  see,  incorrectiT* 
*'  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was  thus  led  to  trace 
the  names  of  certain  dties  of  PaleatiBS.  The  docu- 
ment has  since  been  more  oarafiilly  studied  by  Dr. 
Brugsch,  and  with  less  success  by  Dr.  Blau.  On 
•eeooat  cf  Us  great  importance  as  a  geograplucBl 
record,  we  give  a  full  transcription  of  it. 

There  are  two  modes  of  transcribing  Hebrew  or 
cognate  names  written  in  hieroglyphics.  They  can 
either  be  rendered  by  the  English  letters  to  which 
the  hieroglyphics  correspond,  or  by  the  Hebrew 
letters  for  which  they  are  known  from  other  in- 
stances to  be  used.  The  former  mode  is  perhaps 
more  scientific ;  the  latter  is  more  uj<efnl  for  the 
pi^esent  investigation.  It  is  certain  that  the  I^Tp- 
tians  employed  one  sign  in  preference  for  H,  snd 
another  for  n.  but  we  cannot  prove  that  these  ntja 
had  any  ditference  when  used  for  native  words, 
though  in  other  cases  it  seems  clear  that  there 
was  such  a  difference.  We  give  the  list  transcribed 
by  both  methods,  the  first  as  a  check  upon  the 
second,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Rough's 
compai'ative  alphabet,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
yet  published,  though  in  some  parts  it  rosy  be 
questioned  {Revue  Arch^okyjique,  N.  S.  xi.  351-354). 
These  transcriptions  occupy  the  f^rst  two  columns  of 
the  table,  the  third  contains  Dr.  Brugsch's  identifi- 
cation, and  the  fourth,  our  own.* 
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No. 

Transcr.  in  Gog.  Lei". 

rranacr.  In  Heb.  Let". 

Bragsch's  Mentifkaitlon. 

Onr  IdenUflcaUoQ. 

13 

ReBATA 

KnK3^ 

RabMth. 

Rabblth? 

14 

TAANKAU 

iMS^yMD 

Tsanadi. 

15 

SHeNeMA-AA 

KKyose^ 

annem. 

Shuoem. 

IS 

BAT-SHeNluA 

Mtrue^nKn 

Beth-ihan. 

It 

ReHeBAl 

KM3r6 

Rebob. 

Rehob. 

18 

HePURMAA 

MKQ^Bn 

Haphralm. 

Haphfslin. 

19 

ATeRMA 

KO^IK 

Adondm. 

Adondm. 

21 

SHUATEE. 

•nwc^ 

22 

MAHANMA 

jns^MnyD 

Mahanidm. 

23 

KeBAlNA 

,    wynp 

Oibeon. 

Glbeon. 

24 

BAT-HUAReN 

pKin  n«3 

Beth-boroo. 

Beth-boroD. 

25 

KATMeT 

nonwp 

Kedemoth. 

Kedemoth. 

26 

AYUReN 

|bn*K 

A4JaloD. 

AUsloo. 

27 

MAKeTAU 

\vtrow 

Heglddo. 

MegUdo. 

2K 

ATEERA 

.   «SnK 

•        .        •        . 

Edrei? 

29 

YUTeH-MARK 

■pvo  mv 

•        •        . 

Kingdom  of  Jodah  ? 

•      31 

HAJLNeM 

D^MMH 

•        •        .        • 

Anem? 

32 

AJLRANA 

K^Mn; 

Eglon. 

33 

BARMA 

K»^Mn 

Blleam,  IbleauL 

Bileam,  Ibleam. 

•  The  list  of  Sblabak  In  the  original  blerogljrpblcs  is 
published  by  Roedllni,  Monv/menti  ReaU,  no.  cxivill.; 
Upslns»  Dmkm{&tr,  AUta.  lit.  bl.  252;  «id  Bragscb, 


Gtogr.  Ifuekr.  IL  taf.  zxiv. ;  and  commented  upon  bjr 
Brugxb  (Id.  pp.  5«  9eqq.)  «od  Dr.  Btau  (ZeiUekrifl  d. 
Deuttek,  MorgenSand,  Geuttaeh.  zv.  pp.  233  seqq.). 
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Xo.  Ttsnacr.  In  ISt^  Let". 

TrsiMcr.  In  Heb.  Let* 

Brnesdi's  Identlfloatlon. 

Onr  IdeutlBcatioa. 

1 
U  (  TATIVTeR 

hnisnnt 

3i  1  A.  H.  M. 

1 

Dnw 

3S     BAT-AARUeT 

noTtt  nN3 

Alemeth. 

Alemeth,  Almon. 

3T     KAKAREE 

•^NP«i5 

•                •                •               • 

Ha-klkkar  (Circle  of  Jordan). 

»  i  SHAUKA 

MPIKS^ 

Sbooo. 

Shoco. 

»     BAT-T«nJ 

i&t3  ntcn 

Betb-Tappuah. 

Beth-Tai^uah. 

W  <  ABABAA 

KM7K3K 

Abel. 

45     BAT.TAB . . 

. .  n«T  nK3 

*3    NUPAE 

1 

7Kfi13 

M  '  .  Fei:SUAT 

nKKHD. 

54     Pfe-KeTeT? 

?nDDB 

&$     ATMAA 

KMOnM 

Edom. 

Kdom? 

i7     TARMEM 

Dobw 

ZaIinon«h  ? 

a 

S!i  1  . . .  RE  .  A 

«.SS... 

59     . .  RTAA 

KKP . . 

Tlruih  ? 

«     . .  AIVX 

{QM-. 

(S     PeAAMAK 

pyoya 

«e     AA-AATcMAA 

KKDTKKV 

Azem. 

Aiem,  or  Exem? 

fi?     ANARA 

nhn^H 

• 

«     PeHAKRAA 

KK^pKHD 

Hagarites. 

Hagariresw 

€3    FeTYTJSHAA 

KKKh^ns 

•                 •                 •                 • 

Letusbim  ? 

TO    ARAHeReR 

^^HKTN 

• 

■ 

91     FteHeKKAA 

KK^pn& 

Hagarltes. 

Hagaritea. 

73     MeRSARAMA 

yDK-wono 

•        •        •        • 

Cf.  Sabna? 

T3    SHEBP^ReT 

n^3B^ 

Shephelah? 

SbepheUh? 

74  ,  NcKBeREE 

^3:d 

TS    SBeBPpRei 

nbfis' 

Shepbelab  ? 

Shephelah? 

;«  <  WARAfOiIbT 

1 

n'3K-W1 

77     I^HeKBAJL 

««^pnB 

Hagarites. 

Hagaritea. 

T^     XAABATT 

n^Nnya 

•                •                •                • 

Nebalotb. 

71     AATeTMAA 

KNomy 

•               •                •                • 

Tema? 

m    TePKcKA 

Kpp&T 

, 

»:    KA.A.. 

..K.yo 

*2     TA 

•••'MO 

»3     KANAA 

MK^tU 

ft                •                •               ■ 

Kenites? 

M     Pfe^AKBU 

inasafi 

Negeb. 

Negeb. 

s5     ATeM-Aeftr-HeT 

?  nnntD3»Ty 

•                 •                 ■                • 

Azem.  or  Eiem 

><    TASUl'NAU 

IfrWIE^D 

A    IVHKAEA 

K^ne 

Hagaritea. 

Hagirttea. 

M    SH^AYAA 

MK^K^e^ 

"3     HAKA 

MPM.n 

• 

'ri     IVXAKBU 

Xpgeb. 

Negeb. 

«1     WAUrUKKA 

n   I'^NAKBi; 

n^MSfi 

Negeb. 

Negeb.                             ^ 

tx    ASH-HeTA 

Knnc^ 

U    IVHeKBKE 

^ans 

Hagarites. 

Hagaritea. 

n    HANEENYAU 

W*3*3Kn 

M    F^HeKRAU 

iK^anB 

Hagaritea. 

Hagaritea. 

r    ARKAT 

nKp^>« 

M    MERrnCAM 

DKtmo 

*        ■        •        ■ 

Duma? 

M    HANANYKB 

**iWKn 

lat    MEKTRA-AA 

KKKTinO 

•        •        •        • 

Cf.  Eddaraf 

Ui    PeBeKcR 

Vine 

Ha«arttaa. 

Hagaritaa. 

i«i'truan 

I 

iw^n 
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No. 

Tniucr.  in  Eog.  Let". 

Transcr.  tn  Heb.  hSV.  Brngscb's  IdenUttotdon. 

Oar  Identlflcatiaa. 

103 

HRRTBAiL 

KKlTn. 

• 
•       .       .       • 

Adbeel? 

104 

SHeRNeRAM 

Mh:h\^ 

106 

HKKTBAiL 

KKin^n 

•       •       •       • 

Adbed? 

106 

TEEWATEE 

^nKin 

lOY 

HAKeRMAor 

ptDp^fccni 

HAReKMA 

.       •       •    ■   * 

BekemC^tn)? 

108 

AJLRATAJL 

KKHK^y 

•       •       .       • 

RIdMh? 

109 

RABAT 

r\H2vh 

Beth-leUoth.  Ltbaoth. 

Beth-lefaMth,  LdMoth?  RaU»h? 

110 

aXrataAt 

^KKHK^y 

And. 

Eldaab? 

111 

NeBPTcBoT 

nsons 

113 

YUHAHMA 

yoHKnv 

«                •               •               • 

JeMbm«eUteB? 

116 

MeREE .  M 

d-*Sd 

117 

MeRTRA-AA 

K«K-in-lD 

«               •                •               ■ 

Cf.Eddai»? 

118 

IVkBYAX 

Mfi<'n& 

116 

MAHKAiL 

MM^nsns 

•               •               •               • 

Maacfaab? 

120 

•ARYUK 

1V"IK. 

121 

FeRTMA-AA 

MKyDM-lfi 

122 

HeRBARA 

N-W3TD 

123 

BPAR-RATA 

KTKn^Kn 

124 

bat-a-aJLt 

nvynxn 

Beth-anotb. 

BetiMnotb.  or  BetiMiuUb  I 

125 

SHeRRATAU 

wnxmB^ 

SbarobflD? 

126 

ARMATeN 

tnyoTK 

• 

127 

KeRNAA 

fiCKsS: 

QoIsD? 

128 

MrRMA . . 

••KDTD 

129 

..RHeT 

nm.. 

180 

KKT . . . 

131 

VLJL  .... 

....  yt3 

132 

AR  . .  • . 

•  •  •  •  7K 

133 

YURA... 

...K^l^ 

The  following  identifications  are  bo  evident  that 
it  is  not  neoesaary  to  discuss  them,  and  they  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  our  whole  investigation : — Nos. 
14,  22,  24,  26,  27,  38,  39.  It  might  appear  at 
6r8t  sight  that  there  was  some  geographical  order, 
but  a  closer  examination  of  these  few  names  shows 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  all  that  we  can  infer 
is,  that  the  cities  of  each  kingdom  or  nation  are  in 
general  grouped  together.  The  forms  of  the  names 
diow  that  irregularity  of  the  vowels  that  charac- 
terizes the  Egyptian  language,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  difierent  modes  in  which  a  repeated  name  is 
written  (Nos.  68,  71,  77,  87,  94,  96,  101).  The 
consonants  are  used  very  nearly  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  system  upon  which  we  have  transcribed  in  the 
second  gplumn,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  R, 
which  seems  to  be  indifferently  used  for  *1  and  ^. 

There  are  several  similar  geographical  lists,  dating 
for  the  most  part  during  the  period  of  the  Empire, 
but  they  differ  from  tliis  in  pi'esenting  few,  if  any, 
repetiti(«s,  and  only  one  of  them  contains  names 
certainly  the  same  as  some  in  the  present.  They 
are  lists  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  forming  the 
Egyptian  Empire,  and  so  fiir  records  of  conquest  that 
any  cities  previously  taken  by  the  Pharaoh  to  whose 
i-eign  they  belong  are  mentioned.  The  list  which 
contains  some  of  the  names  in  Sheshenk's  is 
Thothmes  III.,  sixth  sovereign  of  the  xviiith 
«ty,  and  comprises  many  names  of  cities  of 


Palestine  mainly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Israelite 
territory.  It  is  important,  in  nsferenoe  to  this 
list,  to  state  that  Thothmes  III.,  in  his  23rd  year, 
had  fought  a  battle  with  confederate  nations  near 
M^ddo,  whose  territories  the  list  enamenites.  The 
narrative  of  the  expedition  fully  establishes  the 
identity  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the  list  of 
Shishak.  It  is  given  in  the  document  known  as  the 
Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Kamak  (Birch,  •'  Annals  of 
Thothmes  III.,"  Archaaohgia,  1853;  De  Roug^, 
Rec.  Arch,  N.  S.  xi.  347  seqq. ;  Brugach,  Geogr. 
Inschr,  ii.  pp.  32  seqq.).  The  only  general  result 
of  the  comparison  of  the  two  lists  is,  that  in  the 
later  one  the  Egyptian  article  is  in  two  cases  pre- 
fixed to  foreign  names,  No.  56,  NEKBU,  of  the  li«t 
of  Thothmes  III.,  being  the  same  as  Nos.  84,  90, 
92,  PeNAKBU  of  the  list  of  Shishak;  and  No. 
105,  AAMeKU,  of  the  former,  being  the  same  as 
No.  65,  PeXAMAK,  of  the  ktter. 

We  may  now  commence  a  detailed  examinatioo 
of  the  list  of  Shishak.  No.  13  may  correspond  to 
Rabbith  in  Issachar.  No.  14  is  certainly  Tasnacb, 
a  Levitical  city  in  the  same  tribe,  noticed  in  the 
inscription  of  Thothmes  oommemorettng  the  cun- 
paign  above  mentioned,  in  some  connexion  with  the 
route  to  Megiddo :  it  is  there  written  TA ANAKA« 
No.  15  is  probably  Shunem,  a  town  of  Issachar: 
the  foim  of  the  hieroglyphic  name  seems  to  isdicste 
a  dual  (oomp.  Nos.  18,  19,  22),  and  it  is  remait- 
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tU9  ihai  Sbtnum  has  been  thought  to  be  originally 
»  deal,  D3W^  for  0^3^  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.).  No.  16 
L4  scRiosed  by  Dr.  Brngsch  to  be  Beth-shan ;  but 
U*  tiaai  ktter  of  the  Egyptian  name  is  wanting  in 
tft"*  Hebrew.  It  was  a  city  of  Manasseh,  but  in  the 
l':be  of  Unchar.  No.  17  is  evidently  Rehob,  a 
Uxtical  city  in  Asher;  and  No.  18  Haphraim,  a 
ti«Ti  ID  Issacfaar.  No.  19  seems  to  be  Adoraim, 
•'«  d  Rehoboam's  strong  cities,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ja-iah:  Adullam  is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  com- 
Besnes  with  P,  and  is  not  a  dual.  No.  21  we  can- 
s' :  apbin.  No.  22  is  Mabanaim,  a  Levitical  city  in 
<rfcl  No.  23  is  Gibeon,  a  Levitical  city  in  Benja- 
S3X.  Xo.  24  is  Beth-boron,  which,  though  counted 
t  }:phra:ni,  was  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin.  It 
«is  &4s'gned  to  the  Levites.  The  place  consisted 
vf  two  towns  or  villages,  both  of  which  we  may 
«:fo«  are  here  intended.  No.  25  is  evidently  the 
Uvitval  city  Kedemoth  in  Reuben,  and  No.  26, 
Ai.iioD,  also  Levitical,  in  Dan.  No.  27  is  the 
^' »U4  M^pddo,  which  in  the  Statistical  Tablet  of 
Tt  tjCKs  III.  is  written  MAKeTA,  and  in  the  same 
k  ;'*  list  MAKeTEE,  but  in  the  introductory  title 
JIaa-TA.  It  was  a  city  of  the  western  division  of 
Xinsweh.  No.  28  n»y  perhaps  be  Edrei,  in  trans- 
J  riiAite  Hanasseh,  though  itie  sign  usually  em- 
i-  r«l  for  y  is  wanting.  No.  29  is  the  famous 
tts:^  wiiicb  Champolllon  read  "the  kingdom  of 
'E.-ii."  To  this  Dr.  Brugsch  objects,  (I)  that  the 
!^*T«  IS  oat  of  place  as  following  some  names  of 
Uv^  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  well  as  in  that  of 
i<^,  and  preoe&ig  others  of  both  kingdoms  ;  (2) 
•;-:  tiie  Mq^Kieed  equivalent  of  kingdom  (MARK, 

T>"w  I  does  not  satisfactorily  represent  the  Hebrew 

r^^TD,  bat  corresponds  to  ^7t3 ;  and  (3)  that  the 

s  n  ^j  construction  is  inadmissible.     He  propc6<« 

t    'A  "pOn  Tin^  as  the  name  of  a  town,  which 

^  i^«  not  find  in  ancient  Palestine.     The  position 

*-<  not  seem  to  us  of  much  consequmce,  as  tiie 

'*  i-  cridently  irregular  in  its  oitier,  and  the  form 

'"M  not  be   Hebi-ew,  and  neither  Arabic  nor 

^^A^  requires  the  final  letter.     The  kingdom  of 

'jiiik  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  name  without 

/^oud  of  grammar ;    but  if  we  are  to   read 

'iiUi  the  king,"  to  which  Judah  does  the  name 

•  t?  There  was  no  Jewish  king  of  that  name 
•'ire  iodas-Aristobalus.  It  seems  useless  to  look 
'  ? »  cty,  although  there  was  a  place  called  Jehud 

t^-  tril«  of  Dan.     The  only  suggestion  we  can 

>»j«^  is,  that  the  second  word  is  "  kingilom,"  and 

^-*  placed  after   the  first  in  the  manner  of  an 

ry^n  determinative.     No.  31  may  be  compared 

»^i  Anem  in  Issachar  (D3P),  occurring,  however, 

"-J  a  i  Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.'sS),  but  it  is  not  cer- 
'-* '_  that  the  Egyptian  H  ever  represents  y.  No.' 
•-  ra*  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Eglon, 

:  i^ideoce  as  to  its  position  shows  that  he  is  in 
•^•■- .  hi  the  Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Kaimk  it  is 
f    ''I  a  a  nHMibtain-district  apparently  southward 

M-7^ido,a  halfnky's  maiich  from  the  plain  of  that 
•>7-    There  Gsn  be  little  doubt  that  M.  de  Roug^ 

•  Tnct  la  supposing  that  the  Hebraw  original 
rsr^  an  tacm^  (comp.  n^hg ;  Jiev.  Arch.  p. 

•  • .  This  name  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  Thothmes 

*•   p.  -W*); ;  there  differing  only  in  havhig  another 

-  art#r  for  the  second  letter.     No.  33  has  been 

•^  tiA  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Bileam  or  Ibleam, 

i  ^nti^  city  in  the  western  division  of  Manasseh. 

'•c  No.  :h  we  can  make  no  suggestion,  and  No.  35 
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is  too  much  eifaoed  for  any  conjecture  to  be  hazarded. 
No.  36  Dr.  Brugsch  identifies  with  Alemeth,  a 
Levitical  city  in  Benjamin,  also  called  Almon,  the 
first  being  probably  either  the  hiter  or  a  correct 
form.  [Alemeth  ;  Almon.]  No.  37  we  think 
may  be  the  Circle  of  Jordan,  in  the  A.  V.  Plain  of 
Jonjan.  No.  38  is  Shoco;  one  of  Rehoboam's  strong 
cities,  and  39,  Beth-Tappuah,  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah.  No.  40  has  been  supposed  by  Dr. 
Brugsch  to  be  an  Abel,  and  of  the  towns  of  that 
name  he  chooses  Abel-shittim,  the  Abih  of  Josephus, 
in  the  Bible  generally  called  Shittlm.  No.  45, 
though  gi-eatly  efiaced,  is  sufficiently  preserved  for 
us  to  conclude  that  it  does  not  correspond  to  any 
known  name  in  ancient  Palestine  banning  with 
Beth :  the  second  pert  of  the  name  commences  with 
3KT,  as  though  it  were  "  the  house  of  the  wolf  or 
Zeeb,**  whieh  would  agree  with  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Palestine,  or  indicate,  which  is  far  less  likely, 
a  place  named  after  the  Midianitish  prince  Zeeb,  or 
some  chief  of  that  name.  No.  53  is  unoeiiain  in  its 
third  letter,  which  is  indistinct,  and  we  offer  no  con- 
jecture. No.  54  commences  with  an  erased  sigh, 
followed  by  one  that  is  indistinct.  No.  55  is  doubt- 
ful as  to  reading:  probably  it  is  Pe-KETET.  Pe 
can  be  the  Egyptian  article,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Hagarites,  the  second  sign  in  Egyptian  signifies 
**  little,"  and  the  remaining  part  corresponds  to  the 

Hebrew  H^^,  Kattath,  "small,''  the  name  of  a  town 

in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15),  apparently  the  same  as 
Kition  (Jodg.  i.  30).  The  word  KET  is  found  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  with  the  sense  "  little"  (comp.  Copt. 

KCVXIj  De  Rouge',  £tude,  p.  66).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, rare,  and  may  be  Shemitic.  No.  56  is  held  by 
Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  Edom,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  identification  but  that  we  have  no  other  names 
positively  Edomite  in  the  list.  No.  57  Dr.  Brugsch 
compares  with  Zalmonah,  a  station  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  de^-t.  If  it  be  admissible  to  read  the  first 
letter  as  a  Hebrew  D*  this  name  does  not  seem 
remote  from  Telem  and  Telaim,  which  aro  probably 
the  names  of  one  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Nos. 
$8,  59,  and  64  ai-e  not  sufficiently  preserved  for  us 
to  venture  upon  any  conjecture.  No.  65  has  been 
well  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  the  Hebrew  . 
ppy,  "  a  valley,"  with  the  Egyptian  article  pre- 
fixed, but  what  valley  is  intended  it  seems  hopeless 
to  conjecture:  it  may  be  a  town  named  afler  a 
valley,  like  the  Beth-cmek  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  border  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27 >  No.  66 
has  been  reasonably  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with 
Azem,  which  was  in  the  southeramost  part  of 
Judah,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  afterwards 
allotted  to  Simeon,  in  whose  list  an  Ezem  occurs. 
No.  85  reads  ATeM-^^T-HeT?  the  second  part 
being  the  sign  for  "  little"  (comp.  No.  55).  This 
suggests  that  the  use  of  the  sign  for  **  great "  as 
the  first  character  of  the  present  name  is  not 
without  significance,  and  that  there  was  a  gieat 
and  littlf  Azem  or  Ezem,  perhaps  distinguished 
in  tlie  Hebrew  text  by  difierent  oi-thogi-aphy. 
No,  67  we  cannot  explain.  No.  68  is  unques- 
tionably "the  Hagarites,"  the  Egyptian  article  being 
prefixed.  The  same  name  i-ecuis  Nos,  71,  77, 
87,  94,  96,  and  101.  In  the  Bible  we  find  the 
Hagarites  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  classical 
writera  they  are  placed  along  the  north  of  Arabia. 
The  Hagaran^  or  Hagnr  ai-e  mentioned  as  conquered 
by  Sennacherib  (  Rawlinson*s  ffdi,  i.  p.  476 ;  Oppert, 
Sarganides,  p.  42).     No.  69,  FeTYUSHAA, 
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from  Um  termiiMtioD,  to  be  a  geotik  name,  and  in 
form  resembles  Letushim,  a  Ketanhtte  tribe.  But 
this  resemblance  seems  to  be  more  than  saper6cial, 
for  Lctushim, "  the  hammered  or  shaqpened,"  oomes 

from  BS^7,  "he  hammered,  forfied,"  and  IS^B 

(unased)  signifies  *'  he  bent  or  hanmieitM!.''  From 
Uie  occurrence  of  this  name  near  that  of  the 
Hagarites,  this  identification  seems  desenring  of 
attrition.  No.  70  may  perhaps  be  Aroer,  but  the 
correspondence  of  Hebrew  and  Eg^tian  scarcely 
allows  this  supposition.  No.  72  commences  with 
a  sign  that  is  frequently  an  initial  in  the  rest 
of  the  list.  If  here  syllabic,  it  must  read  MEB ; 
if  alphabetic,  and  its  alphabetic  use  is  possible 
at  tlus  period,  M.  In  the  terms  used  for  Egyp- 
tian towns  we  find  MER,  written  with  the  same 
sign,  ns  the  designation  of  the  second  town  in  a 
nome,  therefore  not  a  capital,  but  a  town  of  im- 
portance. That  this  sign  is  here  similarly  em- 
ployed seems  certain  from  its  being  once  followed  by 
a  geographical  determinative  (No.  122).  We  there- 
fore read  this  name  SARAMA,  or,  according  to 
Lepsius,  BARAMA.  The  final  syllable  seems  to 
indicate  a  dual.  We  may  compare  the  name  Salma, 
which  occurs  in  Ptolemy's  list  of  the  towns  of 
Arabia  Deserta,  and  his  list  of  those  of  the  interior.' 
No.  73,  repeated  at  75,  has  been  compai^  by 
Dr.  BrngBch  with  the  Shephelah,  or  maritime  plain 
of  the  Philistines.  The  word  seems  nearer  to  Shib- 
boleth, **a  stream,"  but  it  is  unlikely  that  two 
places  should  have  been  so  called,  and  the  names 
among  which  it  occurs  iavour  the  other  explana- 
tion. No.  74  seems  cognate  to  No.  87,  though  it 
is  too  different  for  us  to  rentui'e  upon  supposing  it 
to  be  another  form  of  the  same  name.  No.  76  has 
been  compared  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Berecah,  **  a 
pool,"  but  it  seems  more  probably  the  name  of  a 
tribe.  No.  78  reads  NAJLBAYT,  and  is  unques- 
tionably Nebaioth,  There  was  a  people  or  tribe  of 
Nebaioth  in  Isaiah's  time  (Is.  Iz.  7),  and  this 
second  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  form  of  that 
of  IshmaePs  son  is  to  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  supposed  Chaldaean  origin  of  the  Nabathaeans. 
In  Lepsius's  copy  the  name  b  N.  TAYT,  the 
second  character  being  unknown,  and  no  doubt,  as 
well  as  the  third,  incorrectly  copied.  The  occurrence 
of  the  name  immediately  after  that  of  the  Hagarites 
is  sufficient  evidence  in  &vour  of  Dr.  Brugsch's  read- 
ing, which  in  most  cases  of  difference  in  this  li.Ht  is 
to  be  prefeiTed  to  Lepsius's.ff  No.  79,  AATeTMAl, 
may  perhaps  be  compared  with  Tema  the  son  of 
Ishnsael,  if  we  may  read  AATTeMAA.  No.  80 
we  cannot  explain.  Nos.  81  and  82  are  too  much 
effaced  for  any  conjecture.  No.  83  we  compare 
with  the  Kenites :  here  it  is  a  tribe.  No.  84  is 
also  found  in  the  list  of  Thothmes :  here  It  has  the 
Egyptian  article,  PeNAKBU,  there  it  is  written 
NeKBU  {lUv.  Arch,  pp.  364,  365).     It  evidenUy 

corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  133,  '*  the  south,"  some- 
•  ...... 

times  specially  applied  to  the  southern  district  of 

Psiestine.     No.  85  reads  ATeM-JT^J-H^?     The 

second  part  of  the  name  is  "  little  "  (comp.  No.  55). 

We  have  already   shown  that  it  is  probably  a 

•♦little"  town,  corresponding  to  the  **  great"  town 

No.  66.     But  the  final  paii  of  No.  85  remains 

f  We  were  disposed  to  think  that  this  might  be  Jem- 
saleni,  especially  on  acconnt  of  the  dtial  termination ;  bat 
the  ImpoiiBlMUty  of  reading  the  fiist  character  ATUR  or 
AUR  OKO'  •*  *n  Ideographic  sign  for  **  river."  to  say 
nothing  of  the  doubt  aa  to  the  second  character,  malies  as 
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unexplained.  No.  86  we  cannot  espbia.  Mo.  87 
differa  from  the  other  oocarrenoes  of  the  name  of 
the  Hagarites  in  being  followed  by  the  sign  for 
MER:  we  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  a  city  of  this 
nation.  No.  88  may  be  compared  with  Shen  (1 
Sam.  vii.  12),  which,  however,  may  not  be  the  name 
of  a  town  or  village,  or  with  the  two  Ashnahs 
(Josh.  XV.  33,  43).  Nos.  89,  91,  and  93  we  cannot 
expbun.  No.  95  presents  a  name,  repeated  with 
slight  variation  in  No.  99,  which  is  evidoitly  that 
of  a  tribe,  but  we  cannot  recognize  it.  No.  97 
equallv  baffles  us.  No.  98  is  a  town  TeMAM. 
possibly  the  town  of  Dumah  in  the  north  of 
Arabia  or  that  in  Judah.  No.  100  is  a  town 
TRA-AX,  which  we  may  compare  with  Eddara 
in  Ai-abia  Deserta.     No.  102  may  mean  a  resting- 

phice,  from  the  n)ot  \V?.      No.  103,  repeated  at 

105,  is  apparently  the  name  of  a  tiibe.  It  may  be 
Adbeel,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ishmael,  but  the  form 
is  not  close  enough  for  us  to  offer  this  aa  more  than 
a  conjecture.  Nos.  104  and  106  we  cannot  Aplain. 
No.  107  is  either  HAKeRMA  or  HAlieKMA.  It 
may  be  compared  with  Rekem  or  Arekeme,  the  dd 
name  of  Petra  nccoitling  to  Jose|Aus  {A.J.  iv.  7), 
but  the  form  is  pi-obably  dual.  No.  108  has  bem 
compai'ed  with  Arad  by  Dr.  Brugsch :  it  is  a  ooud- 
tiy  or  place,  and  the  variation  in  No.  1 10  appmn 
to  be  the  name  of  the  people.  No.  109  may  be 
Beth-lebaoth  in  Simeon,  evidently  Uie  same  as 
Lebaoth  originally  in  Judah,  or  else  Rabbah  in 
Judah.  No.  Ill  we  cannot  explain.  No.  112 
is  most  like  the  Jerahmeelites  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
No.  116  is  paiHy  effaced.  No.  117  is  the  same 
name  as  No.  100.  No.  118  is  probably  the  name 
of  an  unknown  tribe.  No.  119  may  be  Maachah, 
if  the  geographical  dii^ection  is  changed.  No.  120 
is  partly  effaced.  No.  121  we  cannot  explain.  No. 
122  appears  to  be  a  town  of  BAR  A  or  BALA. 

No.  123  seems  to  read  BAR-RATA,  (KTm  ^3). 
but  we  know  no  place  of  that  name.  No.  124 
reads  BAT-AXT,  but  there  can  be  liUle  douht 
that  it  is  really  BAT-ANAT.  In  this  case  it 
might  be  either  Beth-anath  in  Naphtali  or  BHh- 
anoth  in  Judah.  No.  125  we  cannot  explain.  No. 
126  appears  to  commence  with  Aram,  but  the  rest 
does  not  coiTespond  to  any  distinctive  word  knovm 
to  follow  this  name.  No.  127  has  been  identified 
by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Golan,  a  Levitical  city  in 
Bashan.  The  remaining  names  are  moi«  or  ks 
efiaced. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  list  contains  ibm 
classes  of  names  mainly  git>uped  togethn'^1)  Le- 
vitical and  Canaanite  cities  of  Israel;  (2)  cities  of 
Judah ;  and  (3)  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  occurrence  together  of  Levitical  cities 
was  observed  by  Di*.  Brugsch.  It  is  evident  tiiat 
Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  firmly  established,  and 
that  the  Levites  especially  held  to  Rdioboam. 
Therefore  it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  Jeroboani 
to  employ  Shishak  to  capture  their  cities.  Other 
cities  in  his  territory  were  perhaps  still  garrisoned 
by  Rehoboam*s  forces,  or  held  by  the  Ouuuuitfs, 
who  may  have  sonaewhat  t^ecorered  thdr  inde- 
pendence at  this  period.  The  small  number  of 
cities  identified  in  the  actual  territory  of  Rcho- 

ni^ect  this  reading ;  and  the  position  In  the  Iht  Is  ansatt* 
able.    The  Rev.  D.  Halgh  has  leanwdly  supported  thb 
view,  at  whidi  he  independently  arrived,  in  a  com- 
apondence. 
i  Lepaius's  oopj  preaents  many  errora  of  caieleswieM 
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bouD  m  fiphifd  bf  the  erasure  of  foarten  names 
ot  the  pirt  of  the  list  where  thej  occur.  The 
batiieatkn  of  mne  names  of  Arab  tribes  is  of 
snst  interest  and  historical  Talne^  though  it  is  to 
at  (and  that  farther  piogieas  can  scaroely  be 
Ba^  is  tbeir  part  of  tlie  list. 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  Empire  passed  through 
sstthera  Motiae  to  posh  their  conquests  to  & 
Ksphntei  and  Mesopotamia.  Shishak,  probably 
vMf  to  attsdi  the  Assyrians,  attempted  the 
tB*tj::gatMQ  ef  Palestine  and  the  tracts  of  Arabia 
vl^  border  Egypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would 
flteffme  an  effectual  resistance  to  any  invader  of 
UTpL  He  icems  to  have  succeeded  in  consolidating 
hi  porer  in  Arabia,  and  we  aooordiz^ly  find  Zerah  in 
£.Uac«  with  the  pec^le  of  Gerar,  if  we  may  infer 
th>^  troa  their  sharing  his  ovei-throw.      [R.  S.  P.] 

SHTTRAI  (yW;   Ken,  'OX?:    lorpot: 

!<r<a";.  A  Sharonite  who  was  over  Darid's  herds 
tbt  ftd  in  Sharon  (1  Chr.  ixni.  29). 

OTTTAH-TBEE,  SHrTTIM  (nOK?,  ahit- 

ti^-  |iX«r  Itfiprror :  hgna  9etim,  sptha)  is  with> 
Kt  <feabt  correctly  reloTed  to  some  species  of 
it^is,  (/which  three  or  four  kinds  occur  in  tiie 
bsojr  Isads.  The  wood  of  this  tree — perhaps  the 
i-  Sr|a/  is  more  definitely  signitied — was  ezten- 
if^  employed  in  the  ooostniction  of  the  taber- 
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'*  *'  titp  boards  and  pillars  of  which  were  made 
"  *:  the  ark  of  the  oovenant  and  the  staves  for 
'^^■%  it,  the  table  of  shew-bread  with  its 
■^''«'^  the  altar  of  bumt-oflPerings  and  the  altar 
•'  «»ose  with  their  respective  staves  were  also 
'  '^nded  oat  of  this  wood  (see  Ex.  xxv.^  xxvi., 
t:tu»  xxrvii^    «xviii.).      In    Is.    xli.    19    the 


*  l^QVAar  {Trmt.  «a  8.  Africa,  abridged  cd.,  p.  T7> 
^^*»  tbfc  Aeada  gknga  (Ounelthora)  suppUed  the 
v^lfcrila'rBberaMde.ftc    "It  Is."  be  adds,  "an  im- 


Acada  tree  ia  mentioned  with  the  **  cedar,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree,"  m  one  which  God  wouki 
plant  in  the  wilderness.  The  Egyptian  name  of 
the  Acacia  is  softf,  tant,  or  tanth :  see  Jablonski, 
Opuao.  i.  p.  261 ;  Rossius,  EtymoL  Aegyp.  p.  273 ; 
aoi  Prosper  Alpinus  {Piant,  Aegypt,  p.  6),  who 
thus  speaks  of  this  tree:  "  The  acacia,  which  the 
Egyptians  call  Sant,  grows  in  localities  in  Egypt 
remote  from  the  sea ;  and  large  quantities  of  Uiis 
tree  are  produced  on  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  over- 
hanging the  Red  Sea.  That  this  tree  is,  without 
doubt,  the  true  acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the 
Egyptian  thorn,  is  clear  from  several  indications, 
especially  from  the  fact  that  no  other  spinous  tree 
occurs  in  Egypt  which  so  well  answers  to  the 
required  characters.  These  trees  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  spread  their  branches 
aloft."  «'The  wild  acacia  {Mimosa  Niiotica); 
under  the  name  of  SOntt**  rays  Prof.  Stanley  {S. 
4^  P.  p.  20),  "  everywhere  represents  the  *  seneh  * 
or  'senna'  of  the  Burning  Bush."     The  Heb. 

term  (HCs)^)  is,  by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many 

other  authors,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word, 
the  j  being  dropped;  and,  from  an  Arabic  MSS. 
cited  by  Celsius,  it  appeara  that  the  Arabic  term 
also  comes  from  the  Egypitian,  the  true  Arabic  name 
for  the  acacia  being  Karadh  {Hierob,  i.  p.  508). 

The  Shittdh  tree  of  Scripture  is  by  some  writera 
thought  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  Acacia 
Seyat,  though  perhaps  the  Acacia  Nilotioa  and  A. 
Arabica  may  be  included  under  the  term.  The 
A,  Seyal  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  (M.  Bov^,  Voyage  du  Caire  au 
Mont  Sinai,  Ann.  des  Scienc,  Nat,  1834,  i.,  sec. 
ser.  p.  166 ;  Stanley,  S,  4  P,  pp.  20,  69,  298). 
These  trees  are  more  common  in  Arabia  than  in 
Palestine,  though  there  is  a  valley  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Dad  Sea,  the  Wady  Seydi,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  few  acacia  trees  there.  The  Acacia 
Seyai,  like  the  A.  arabica,  yields  the  well-known 
substance  called  gum  arabic  which  is  obtained  by 
incisions  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its 
use.  From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the 
stem  of  this  ti-ee  expands,  Stanley  well  remarks  that 
hence  is  to  be  traced  the  use  of  the  plural  form  of 
the  Heb.  noun,  Shittim,  the  sing,  number  occurring 
but  once  only  in  the  Bible.*  Besides  the  Acacia 
Seyai,  there  is  another  spedes,  the  A.  tortUis, 
common  on  Mt.  Sinai.  Although  none  of  the 
above-named  trees  are  sufficiently  large  to  yield 
plants  10  cubits  long  by  1^  cubit  wide,  which  we 
are  told  was  the  size  of  the  boards  that  formed  the 
taberaacle  (Ex.  xxxvi.  21),  yet  there  is  an  acacia 
that  grows  near  Cairo,  viz.  the  A.  Serissa^  which 
would  supply  boaixis  of  the  required  size.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  tree  ever 
grew  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  And  though  it 
would  be  unfair  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  such 
negative  evidence,  still  it  is  probable  that  "  the 
boards  "  (D^KnjpH)  were  supplied  by  one  of  the 
other  acacias,  "there  is,  however,  no  neoessitv  to 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  fi^p  {keresh)  to 

"  a  single  plank.*'  In  Ez.  xxvii.  6  the  same  word, 
in  the  singular  number,  is  applied  in  a  collective 
sense  to  **  the  deck "  of  a  ship  (comp.  our  "  on 
board  ").     The  kereth  of  the  tabernacle,  therefore. 


perishable  wood,  while  that  which  to  nsnally  supposed  to 
be  the  Shlttlm  {Acacia  Ifilotiea)  wants  beauty  and  soon 
decays." 
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maj  denote  "  two  or  more  boanb  joioed  together/ 
which,  fiom  heing  thus  united,  may  haye  been 
exprosMd  by  a  singalar  noon.  These  acacias,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  tropical  plants,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tree  {Bofnnia  psettckh 
acacia)  popularly  known  by  this  name  in  England, 
which  is  a  NorUi  American  plant,  and  belongs  to 
a  different  genus  and  sub-order.  The  true  acacias, 
most  of  which  possess  hard  and  durable  wood 
(oomp.  Pliny,  ff.  N,  ziii.  19 ;  Joeef^us,  Ant,  ill. 
6,  §1),  belong  to  the  order  Leguminotag,  sub-order 
Mimoseae.  [W.  H.] 

SHIT'TIM  (D^td^n,  with  the  def.  article : 

Scrrrcfy ;  in  the  Prophets,  r jk  irxolpa:  Settim,  Abel- 
tatim).  The  place  of  Israel's  encampment  between 
the  conquest  of  the  Tninsjordanic  highlands  and  the 
psssage  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxiii.  49,  xxr.  1 ;  Josh, 
ii.  1,  lii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  Its  full  name  appears  to 
be  given  in  the  £rat  of  theM  passages — ^Abel  has- 
Shittim — **  the  meadow,  or  moist  place,  of  the 
acacias."  It  was  "  in  the  Arboth-Moab,  by  Jordan- 
Jericho  : "  such  is  the  ancient  foimula  I'epeated  over 
and  over  again  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  xxxi.  12, 
xxxiii.  48,  49).  That  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Ara- 
bah  or  Jordan  Valley,  opposite  Jencho,  at  that  part 
of  the  Arabah  which  belonged  to  and  bore  the  name 
of  Moab,  where  the  streams  which  descend  from 
the  eastern  mountains  and  force  their  winding  way 
through  the  sandy  soil  of  the  plain,  nouiished  a  vast 
growth  of  the  Sq/al,  Sunt,  and  Sidr  trees,  such  as 
is  nourished  by  the  sti'eams  of  the  Wady  Kelt  and 
the  A  in  Sultdn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  in  the  shade  and  the  tropical  heat  of  these 
acacia-groves  that  the  people  were  seduced  to  the 
licentious  rites  of  Baal-Peor  by  the  Midianites;  but 
it  was  from  the  same  spot  that  Moses  sent  forth 
the  army,  under  the  fierce  Phinehas,  which  worked 
iM>  fearful  a  iietribution  for  that  licence  (xxxi.  1-12). 
It  was  from  the  camp  at  Shittim  that  Joshua  sent 
out  the  spies  across  the  river  to  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  1 ). 

The  Nachal-Shittim,  or  Wadfj-Sant,  as  it  would 
now  be  called,  of  Joel  (iii.  18),  can  hardly  be  the 
same  spot  as  that  described  above,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  a  clue  to  its  position.  [G.] 

SHI'ZA  (fcCr^:    2aiCd;   Alex.  *Ef<{:    Siza). 

A  Reubenite,  father  of  Adina,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  ^I  Chr.  xi.  42). 

8H0'A(Pte^:   2ov^;.Alex.  2o^S:    fynmni). 

A  proper  name  which  occure  only  in  Ex.  xxiii.  23, 
in  connexion  with  Pekod  and'  Koa.  The  three  appa- 
rently designate  districts  of  Assyria  with  which 
the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  had  been  intimately 
connected,  and  which  wei'e  to  be  arrayed  against  it 
for  punishment.  The  Peshito-Syriac  has  L&d^  that 
t*  Lydia ;  while  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott 
has  Sutf  and  Ltid  occupies  the  place  of  Koa.  Kashi 
remarks  on  the  three  words,  "  The  interpreters  say 
that  they  signify  officers,  pdnces,  and  rulers."  This 
rendering  must  have  been  traditional  at  the  time  of 
Aquila  {4irurK4-mit  KcOf  r^payyos  koX  Kopwpcuos) 
and  Jerome  (nobiles  tyranni  et  pnncipes),  (jeae- 
niu-i  {Thes.  p.  1208  a)  maintains  that  the  context 
requires  the  words  to  be  taken  as  appellatives,  and 
not  as  proper  names;  and  Fiirst,  on  the  same 
ground,  maintains  the  contrary  (ffandwb.  s.  v. 
jrp)>  Those  who  take  Shoa  as  an  appellative  refer 
to  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Job  xxxi  v.  19  (A.  V. 
"rich")  and  Is.  xxxii.  5  (A.  V.  -  bountiful"), 
where  it  signifies  rich,  liberal,  and  stands  in  the 
latter  passage  in  paralleliBm  with  3^2,  ndcUb,  by 
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which  Kimchi  explaiaa  it,  and  which  is  ebewjMre 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  *'  prince"  (Prov.  xrit.  7)  and 
** noble"  (Prov.  viii.  16).  But  a  consideration  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  Ex.  xxiii.  23,  where  the 
captains  and  rulers  of  the  Assyrians  are  distinctly 
mentioned,  and  the  fondness  whidi  Exekid  else- 
where shows  for  playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper 
names  (as  in  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5),  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  this  case  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are 
proper  names  also ;  but  nothing  further  can  be 
said.  The  only  name  which  has  been  foond  at  all 
resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town  in  Assyria  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  **  Sue  in  rupibos,"  nearGangamda, 
and  west  of  the  Orontes  mountain  chain.  Bochart 
{Phaleg,  iv.  9)  derives  Sue  from  the  Chaldee  KJ^^ST, 
thud,  a  rocL  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHO'BAB  (nn\B^ :  %o»fid0 ;  Alex.  ImfiqUr  in 

Sam. :  Sobab).  I,  Son  of  David  by  Bathaheba  (2 
Sam.  V.  14 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  xiv.  4). 

2.  {Xovfidfi;  Alex.  Xat$d$).  Apparently  the 
son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Axofcah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  18).     But  the  passage  is  oormpt. 

SHO'BACH  (^n^ :   l^fidx ;  Alex.  %c^Xs 

2  Sam.  X.  16 :  Sobach).  The  general  of  Hadarezer 
king  of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  in  command 
of  &e  army  which  was  summoned  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  against  the  Hebrews,  after  the  defeat  ot 
the  oombined  forces  of  Syria  and  the  Amnooaites 
before  the  gates  of  Babbah.  He  was  met  by  David 
in  person,  who  crossed  the  Jordan  and  attadced  him 
at  Helam.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Syrians.  Shobach  was  wounded,  and  died 
on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x.  15-18).  In  1  Chr.  xix. 
16,  18  he  is  called  Shophach,  and  by  Josephiis 
(Ant.  vii.  6,  §3)  2d$€icos. 

SHOBAl  ('ir:  2a»/3at,  2a^',  Alex.  SoiSoit 

in  Neh.:  Sokc^^  Sobai).  The  children  of  Shohai 
were  a  family  of  the  dooriceepers  of  the  Temple, 
who  returned  with  !Zerubbabel  (Exr.  ii.  42 ;  Keh. 
vii.  45).     Called  Sami  in  1  Eadr.  v.  28. 

SHOBAL  65^85^ :  Ja»/B<£A:  Sobal),  1.  The 
second  son  of  sJr  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20; 
I  Chr.  i.  38),  and  one  of  the  "  dukes  **  or  phylarchs 
of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29).  [E.  S,  P.] 

2.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur,  and  founder  or 
prince  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52). 

3.  (2ow/kU.)  In  1  Chr.  iv.  1, 2,  Sbobalappean 
with  Hur  among  the  sons  of  Judah,  and  as  the 
fother  of  Reaiah.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  in  which  case  Reaiah  may  be  identicai 
with  Haroeh,  the  two  names  in  Hebrew  being  not 
very  unlike. 

SH0'BEK(P5^B?:  Ja»/B^«c:5W«).  One  of  the 

heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

SHO'Bl'(^ny:  Odeir/5f;  Alex.  Ow«<r3«f :  Sobi). 
Son  of  Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
(2  Sam.  xviL  27).  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet 
David  at  Mahanaim  on  his  Bight  from  Absalom, 
and  to  offer  him  the  hospitality  of  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  chief,  for  he  was  the  son  of  David's  old 
friend  Nahash,  and  the  bond  between  them  was 
strong  'enough  to  survive  on  the  one  hand  the 
inbults  of  Uanun,  and  on  the  other  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  Rabbah.  Josephus  calls  him  Siphar 
{Ant,  vii.  9,  §8"),  "chief  («wwUmn)  of  the  Am- 
monite oountrv. 
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SHO'CO  (b'lb :  T^y  Sojcxc^  ;  and  ao  Alex. : 
ScKh^,  2  Qq.  li.  7.  A  variation  of  the  name 
SrxiOH,  onoecessarilj  iDcreased  in  the  A.  V.  by  the 
fcbtiUitioD  oiSh  for  the  ^  of  the  original. 

SHO'CHO(to^B?:  r^rXt»x^'  Socho\  2  Chr, 
iTiiii.  18.  Ooe  of  the  foar  varieties  of  the  name 
>ocoi{.  lo  this  case  also  the  discrepancies  in  the 
A.  V.  are  oeedleaslj  moltiplied  bj  Sh  being  substi- 
tst<»l  krSmdch  for  c  of  the  originaL 

SflO CHOH  [Tfyib:  2ojcx<^e;  Alex.  oKjca 
33^1  ffOKX^:  Soccko),  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  This,  like 
"^ax-HO,  SOCHOH,  and  Snooo,  is  an  incorrect  vari- 
ftm  of  tbe  name  Soooil. 

SHO'HAM(Dny:  'Itrodfi;  Alex,  'latrodfi: 
•V7-i.!.    A  Merarite  Lerite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (I  Chr. 

SHOE.    [Saitdal.] 

SHOITEB  (TDie?:  2«/*^p:  Somer).  1.  A 
Eaa  of  tbe  tribe  of  Asher  ( I  Chr.  vii.  32),  who  is 
*lsa  called  Shamer  (ver.  34). 

2.  The  fiither  of  Jehozabad,  who  slew  King  Joash 
•  K.  xii.  21 ) :  in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
-*%'.  tije  Dune  is  converted  into  the  feminine  form 
.Ni.mnth,  vho  is  further  described  as  a  Moabitess. 
Tlu<  aviation  maj  have  originated  in  the  dubioas 
C'^ifT  of  the  preceding  name  Shimeath,  which  is 
^r}  nade  feminine  by  3ie  Chronicler.    [W.  L.  B.] 

SH0'PHAOHCi)&1tr:  S»^0;  Alex.  2a»4M(x> 
2«8ax '  Sophach).  Shobach,  the  general  of  Ha- 
-.aerflChr.  xix.  16,  18). 

SHCPHAN  (JbW;  Samar.  U^W:  r^v  2o- 
ih:  S(^)kcBt),  One  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the 
■jst  of  Jordan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and 
"'"  .:t  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35).     It 

>  f^taUy  an  atlix  to  the  second  Atroth,  to  distin- 
?:- h  it  from  the  former  one,  not  an  independent 
i-'ifi,  No  name  r^embling  it  has  yet  been  met 
•  th  in  ihat  locality.  [G.] 

SHOSHAN'NIM.  «  To  the  chief  musician 
B"^  Shcahannim"  is  a  musical  direction  to  the 
•'fer  of  the  Temple^^hoir  which  occurs  in  Pss. 
L^M  Uii.,  and  most  probably  indicates  the  melody 
"KifT"*  or  « in  the  manner  of*  (Sy,  *al,  A.  V. 
**  y-m  ")  which  the  Psalms  were  to  be  sung.  As 
-MaAaanim"  literally  signifies  *Milies,"  it  has 
^^  »agge5ted  that  the  word  denotes  lily-shaped 
-''tHiisaitsi  of  music  (Simonis,  Lex.  s.  v.),  perhaps 
jMbtii,  aol  this  view  appears  to  be  adopted  by 

>  Wttte  {Die  Pgabnen^  p.  34).  Hengstenbei-g 
.:'*i  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpretation,  as  indi- 
°^^  » the  subject  or  sabjects  treated,  as  lilies 

wintiTely  fi>r  bride  in  xlv. ;  the  delightful  con- 
"btigos  and  delirerauoes  experienced  in  Ixix.,  etc." 
>indaon,  Introd.  ii.  246) ;  which  Dr.  Davidson 

>  T  traly  characteriaes  as  *'  a  most  improbable 
^•"  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  in  both 
P«ik;^  ^ip  rSnf  hXKintoQriiroiUvmv  and  pro  its 
.  3  >^wtuta6im/ur  lespectively,  reading  apparently 

^Srp  ^  for   n»3W  ^y.      Ben  Zeb  (^Otsar 

i^a^jAior,  8.  T.)  r^ards  it  as  an  instrument  of 
v.inodr,  and  Jmuoa  and  Tremelliua,  after  Kimchi, 
f-^tn  it  ^  hexachorda,"  an  instrument  with  six 
*^-tp,  rcfiaring  it  to  the  root  ahish,  **  six,"  and 
^'•'  i*  apptDved  by  Eiohhom  in  his  edition  of 
>»-tii.  [W.  A.  W.] 

^HOSHAN•NIM-E^)UTH.    In  the  title  of 
^v  lui.  is  (band  the  direction  **  to  the  chief  mu- 
voun. 
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sictan  upon  Shoshannim-eduth  *'  (n^*1])[  D^|^t^), 

which  appears,  according  to  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture, to  denote  the  melody  or  air  "  after  "  or 
*Mn  the  manner  of"  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be 
song.  As  the  words  now  stand  they  signify  "  lilies, 
a  testimony,"  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  large 
distinctive  accent.  In  themselves  they  have  no 
meaning  in  the  present  text,  and  must  tjierefore  be 
regarded  as  probably  a  fragment  of  the  beginning 
of  an  older  Psalm  with  which  the  choir  were 
familiar.  Ewald  gives  what  he  considers  the 
original  meaning — **  *  lilies,'  that  is,  pure,  innocent 
is  *  the  Law ;'  **  but  the  words  will  not  bear  this 
interpretation,  nor  is  it  possible  in  their  present 
position  to  assign  to  them  any  intelligible  sense. 
For  the  conjectures  of  those  who  regard  the  words 
as  the  names  of  musical  instruments,  see  the  articles 
Shoshannim,  Suushan-eduth.       [W.  a.  W.] 

SHU'A  (y^K^:   So^a:    Sw).    A  Canaanite  of 

Adullam,  &therof  Judah's  wife  (1  Chr.  ii.  3),  who 
was  henoe  called  Bath-Shua.  In  the  LXX.  of  Gen. 
xxxviii.  2,  Shua  is  wrongly  made  to  be  the  name  of 
the  daughter.     [Bath-shua.] 

SHU'AH  (mfi^ :  %on4,  :iu4;  Alex.  %ofv4 :  Sue). 

1.  Son  of  Abitiham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32). 

2.  (nme^:  'A^txcC:  Sua.)  Pi-operly  «  Shuchah." 

The  name  Shuah  occurs  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah  as  that  of  the  brother  of  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv. 
11).  For  "  Chelub  the  brother  of  Shuah,*^  the  LXX. 
read  <' Caleb  the  fiither  of  Achsah."  In  ten  of 
Kennicott's  and  De  ISossi'e  MSS.  Shuah  is  made  the 
son  of  Chelub. 

3.  (y-1E^:  Savd:  Sue).    The  father  of  Judah's 

wife,  the  Canaanitess  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12);  also 
called  Shua  in  the  A.  V.  The  LXX.  make  Shuah 
the  name  of  the  woman  in  both  instances. 

SHU'AL  (SyJie^ :  SowXo;  Alex.SowoA:  Sual,. 
Son  of  Zoph^,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  3G). 

SHU'AL,  THE  LAND  OF  {b^^t^  Y^:  yv 

"iatydX'y  Alex,  is  lost:  terra  Sual).  A  district 
named  only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17,  to  denote  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  one  of  the  thi'ee  parties  of  marauders 
who  issued  from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash. 
Its  connexion  with  Ophrah  (probably  Taiyibeh)  and 
the  direction  of  the  two  other  routes  named  in  the 
passage  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the  land  of 
Shual  lay  north  of  Michmash.  If  therefore  it  be 
identical  with  the  "land  of  Shalim"  (1  Sam.  ix. 
4) — as  is  not  impossible — we  obtain  the  first  and 
only  clue  yet  obtained  to  Saul's  journey  in  quest  of 
the  asses.  The  name  Shual  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  71x^/t6e^  or  elsewhere. 
It  may  have  originated  in  the  Hebrew  signification 
of  the  woid — "  jackal ;"  in  which  case  it  would  be 
appropriate  enough  to  the  wild  desolate  i^ion  east 
of  Taiyibeh ;  a  region  containing  a  valley  or  ravine 
at  no  gi'eat  distance  fi-om  Taiyibeh  which  bore  and 
perhaps  still  beai^  the  name  of  *'  Hyaenas.*'  [Ze- 
BOIM,  Vallky  of.]  Others  (as  Thenius,  in  Exeg. 
Handb.)  derive  the  name  from  a  different  root,  and 
intei-pret  it  as  **  hollow  land."  [G.] 

SHU'BAEL  ^^'IW :  ^Ma  ;  Alex,  -^ov 

fia4i\ :  Subaif).  1.  SuEBCEL  the  son  of  Gei'shom 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  20). 

2.  (:gouiBa4A.)    Shebuel  the  son  of  Heman 
the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

4  O 
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SHU'HAM  (DmC^ :.  ScvU ;   Alex.  So^ciS^ : 

iSWbm).  Son  of  Dan,  and  ancestor  of  the  Shu* 
HAHITES  (Num.  xzvi.  42).  In  Gen.  xWi.  23  he 
is  called  HCSHIH. 

SHU'HAMITES,  THE  Opmirn :  6  :8(M»«t ; 

Alex.  2a/x«i8if(,  2a/[ic(:  Suhatnitaey  Suamitae). 
The  descendants  of  Shuham,  or  Hushim,  the  son  of 
Dan  (Num.  xxvi.  42,  43).  In  the  census  taken  in 
the  puins  of  Moab  they  numbered  4460. 

SHU'HITEOn^B':  iSauxeir:  5MAt«e«).    This 

ethnic  appellative  **  Shuhite  '*  is  fiequent  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  but  only  as  tlie  epithet  of  one  pei-son,  Bildad. 
The  local  indications  of  the  Book  of  Job  point  to  a 
region  on  the  western  side  of  Chaldaea,  bordering  on 
Arabia ;  and  exactly  in  this  locality,  above  Hit  and 
on  both  sides  of*  the  Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  Tsukhit  a  powerful  people. 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  Shuhites,  and  that, 
having  been  conquered  by  the  Babylonian  kings, 
they  wci'e  counted  by  Exekiel  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Ohaldaeans.  Having  lost  their  independrace, 
they  ceased  to  be  noticed ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  irom 
them  that  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  immedi- 
ately above  Babylonia  came  to  be  designated  as 
Sohene,  a  term  applied  to  it  in  the  Peutingerian 
Tables.  The  Shuhites  appear  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  by  Ketuinh.    [Shu  AH,  1 .]  [G.  R.] 

SHU'LAMITE,  THE  (n^tsV^STn.  t.  e.  tlie 

Shulammite:  ^  SovjuoyctTir;  Alex.  ^  XovXafuris: 
Salamitis  and  Sanarrutis).  One  of  the  personages  in 
the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song,  who,  although  named 
only  in  one  passage  (vi.  13),  is,  according  to  some 
interpreters,  the  most  promment  of  all  the  chai-ao 
ters.  The  name — after  the  analogy  of  Shunammite 
-denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place  called 
Shulem.  The  only  place  bearing  that  name,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  is  Shunem  itself,  which, 
as  fiir  back  as  the  4th  century,  was  so  called  (Euse- 
biuB,  quoted  under  Shumem).  In  fact  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  tliat  the  two  were  identical. 
Since,  then,  Shulammite  and  Shunammite  are  equi- 
valent, there  is  nothing  surely  extravagant  in  sup- 
posing tliat  the  Shunammite  who  was  the  object  of 
Solomon's  passion  was  Abishag, — the  most  lovely 
girl  of  her  day,  and  at  the  time  of  David's  death 
one  of  the  moi>t  prominent  persons  at  the  court  of 
Jemsalem.  This  would  be  equally  appropriate, 
whether  Solomon  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
Song,  or  it  were  written  by  another  person  whose 
object  was  to  personate  him  accurately. .  For  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  cireumstanoes  of  Solo- 
mon's accession,  see  Solomon.  [G.] 

SHU'MATHITES.  THE  (^nD»?n,  i.  e.  the 

Shumathite :  *H<rafia0€(fi :  SemtUhei).  One  of  the 
four  families  who  sprang  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr. 
ii.  53).  They  probably  colonised  a  village  named 
Shumah  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood.  But 
no  trace  of  such  a  name  has  been  discovered.    [G.  j 

SHU'NAMMITE,  THE  (JinSi^yn*:  ^  3«- 

^orctrif  ;  Alex,  ^ovfuufirts :  Suiuxmitis),  •'.  e.  the 
native  of  Shunem,  as  is  plain  from  2  K.  iv.  1.  It 
is  applied  to  two  persons ; — Abishag,  the  nurse  of 
King  David  (I  K.  i.  '»3, 15,  ii.  17, 21, 22),  and  the 
nameless  hostess  of  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25,  36). 
The  modem  representative   of  Shunem   being 

"  In  1  K.  ii.  21,  22,  the  diorter  fonn  of  D^tDDtS^n 
tensed, 
b  The  A.  V.  Is  here  tooorrcct  in  omitUng  the  definite 
•tkle. 
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S(^amj  some  have  suggested  (as  Geseoius,  77^. 
13796),  or  positively  ntfii-med  (as  Furst,  Handtcb. 
ii.  422),  that  Shunammite  is  identical  with  Shu- 
lammite (Cant.  vi.  13).  Of  this  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  though  highly  probable,  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain.  [^-3 

SHU'NEM:(D3^B^e:  toww^:  Simem,Sunam). 
One  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Isachar 
(Josh.  xix.  18).  It  occurs  in  the  list  between 
ChesuUoth  and  Haphraim.  It  is  mentioned  on 
two  occasions.  First  as  the  place  of  the  Philis- 
tines' first  encampment  before  tne  battle  of  Gilbon 
( 1  Sam.  xxviii.  4^.  Here  it  occurs  in  connexion  with 
Mount  Gilboa  and  En-dor,  and  also  probably  with 
Jezreel  (xxix.  1).  Secondly,  as  the  scene  of  Elisba's 
intercoui'se  with  the  Shunammite  woman  and  her 
son  (2  K.  iv.  8).  Here  it  is  connected  with  adjacent 
corn-fields,  and,  more  remotely,  with  Mount  Cannel. 
It  was  besides  the  native  place  of  Abishag.  the  at- 
tendant on  King  David  (1  K.  i.  3),  and  pofssiblj  the 
heroine  of  the  poem  or  drama  of  **  Solomon's  Song." 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.)  it  is  mentioned 
twice:  under  2ov/3^;i  and  "Sunem,"  as  5  miles 
south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Suleni : 
and,  under  *'  Sonam,"  as  a  village  in  Acrabattine, 
in  the  territory  of  Sebaste  called  Sanim.  The  latter 
of  these  two  identifications  probably  refei-s  to  StxiHur, 
a  well-known  fortress  some  7  miles  from  S^a^iyeh 
and  4  from  Arraheh — a  spot  completely  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  associations  which  connect  thons^res 
with  Shunem.  The  other  has  more  in  its  &Tour, 
since — except  for  the  distance  from  Mount  Tabor, 
which  is  nearer  8  Roman  miles  than  5 — it  agrees 
with  the  position  of  the  present  Solam,  a  village 
on  the  S.W.  flank  of  Jebel  Duhy  (the  so<aIled 
*'  Little  Hermon"),  3  miles  N.  of  Jezreel,  5  from 
Gilboa  (/.  Fuhia\  full  in  view  of  the  saci-ed  spot 
on  Mount  Cannel,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  corn-fields  in  the  world. 

It  is  named,  as  Salem,  by  the  Jewish  traveller 
hap-Parchi  (Asher's  Benjamin^  ii.  431).  It  had 
then  its  spring,  without  which  the  Philistines  vroukl 
certainly  not  have  chosen  it  for  their  encampment. 
Now,  according  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson  (iL 
324),  the  spring  of  the  village  is  but  a  poor  one. 

The  change  of  the  n  in  the  ancient  name  to  /  in  the 
modem  one,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  taken 
phice  in  Zerin  (Jezi^)  and  BeUm  (Bethel).    [G.] 

SHU'Nl  (*«B? :  2«w/f ,  Sowf ;  Alex.  SoirWx  in 
Gen. :  5ttnt).  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the  fiimily 
of  the  Shunites  (Gen.  xlvi.  lU;  Num.  xxvi.  15). 

SHU'NITES,  THE  (^j^fiTn :  b  2ouW:  Sumtat\ 
Descendants  of  Shuni  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi  1  b\ 

SHUTHAM.    [Shuppim.] 

SHUTHAMITE8,  THE  (^t?W8rn :  I  X^ 

^M»y( :  Suphamitae).  The  descendants  of  ^hapharo, 
or  Shephupham,  the  Benjamite  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 

SHUPTIM  (DBB?,   D^BIT:   :tarif>ir'y   Alex. 

2a^cf;i,  'itip^tlfi :  SejAam,  SqpKan).  In  the  genea- 
logy of  Benjamin  "  Shuppim  and  Huppim,  the 
children  of  Ir,"  are  reckon«l  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  Ir 
is  the  same  as  Iri  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, so  that  Shuppim  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Benjamin.     In  Num.  xxvi.  39,  he  and  his  brother 

•  Perhaps  contmcted  from  D^^^E^  (Oesenius,  TAcs.  1ST9  6.) 

'  It  Is  given  differently  on  each  oocurrence  in' each 
of  the  two  great  Codices:— Vat  (Mai),  Sovvvv,  2«yuty, 
IfiUffidv  \  Atex.,  Sovvofi,  r«ra/MU',  Xu»ftnft. 
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arecullnl  .Shopham,  ami  Hupham,  while  in  1  Chr. 
^il  5  ihej  ayipear  &%  Sliephaphan  and  Huram, 
»ie5  <>f  Bda,  floil  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21  as  Muppim  and 
H  jpfHm,  Mos  of  Bmjamin.  To  aroid  the  difficulty 
(-<*  Mipfiosiag  that  Benjamin  had  a  greatrgrandson 
ii  tb«  time  he  went  down  to  Egypt,  Lord  A.  Hervey 
uiijfctures  that  Shuppim  or  ^hep}raphan  was  a 
'<4)  of  Benjamin,  whose  fiimily  was  I'eckoned  with 
!rat  of  Ir  or  Iri.    [MUPPIM.] 

SHUB  (HSr :  2o^p,  TtKoft^ol^p :  Sur\  a  place 
jjst  without  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt.  Its  name, 
ii  H«bmr  or  Arabic,  signifies  "  a  wall,"  and  there 
>ii£  he  little  doabt  that  it  is  of  Shemitic  origin  from 
li'  piWtion  of  the  place.  The  LXX.  seems  to  have 
±u>  iDteq)reted  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ob- 
>.jt?  renJering  of  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  where  it  must 
•«  rrinark«d  the  exti-nordinary  form  T^Xaix^ovp  is 
6a^.    This  woi-d  is  evidently  a  transcription  of 

fiie  words  iTT^B'  .  .  .  uTlSl^t   the  foi-mer,  save 

T  T  •• 

l!>-  ioitul  particle,  not  being  translateti. 

SiiOr  is  lirst  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Hagar's 
i^t  from  Sarah.  Abraham  was  then  in  southern- 
sMst  Palestine,  and  when  Hagar  fled  she  was  found 
If  M  angel  **  by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur  " 
'i*o,  xri.  7).  Probably  she  was  endeavouring  to 
*tunj  to  Eg}'pt,  the  oountij  of  her  birth — ^she  may 
•■  t  hare  been  a  pare  Egyptian — and  had  reached  a 
%rl!  :d  the  inlaiKi  caj:avan  route.  Abmham  after- 
vini<  '*  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  so- 
t^nieJ  in  Gerar"  (xx.  1).  From  this  it  would 
"-^  either  that  Shur  lay  in  the  territory  of  the 
•liii^tlnes  of  Gerar,  or  that  this  pastoi^  tribe 
Ti&J«4*ed  in  a  region  extending  from  Kadesh  to 
Ni-ir.  [Gerar.]  In  neither  case  can  we  asceiiain 
'Jv  postioa  of  Shur.  The  first  clear  indication  of 
'^»  occurs  in  the  aoooont  of  Ishmael's  posterity. 
\\^\  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that 
.-M  before  Egjrpt,  as  thou  goest  towaiti  Assyria" 
uv.  I8i.  With  this  should  be  compared  the  men- 
'>«  of  the  extent  of  the  Amalekite  temtoiy,  given 
*«  tnj  ^pee^a^  "  And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekitcs 
t '«!  lUvilah  [until]  thou  comest  to  Shur,  that  [is] 
•*^»5unst  Egypt  (I  Sara.  xv.  7).  It  is  also 
'i^*rtuit  to  notice  that  the  Geshurites,  Gezrites, 
soj  Amalekites,  whom  David  smote,  are  described 
'  ^  from  an  ancient  period  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'^^.  a»  thou  comest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land 
».  E^rpt"  (xxvii.  8).  The  Wilderness  of  Shur 
**>  Hjtered  by  the  Israelites  after  they  had  crossed 
V  P-»i  Sea  (Ex.  xr.  22,  23).  It  was  also  called 
••-'  WjM«ti€rs  of  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).     The 

^  ps»sage  presents  one  difficulty,  upon  which  the 

AX.  md  V'olg.  throw  no  light,  in  the  mention  of 

Urria.     If,  however,  we  <x)m|Kire  it  with  later 

hirt>,  we  find  iTWS^K  ^^^^^  here,  remaikably 

'•  'TJffif  -^^  m  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  and  'VIB'  ^KIS 

-  «T.  7,  a»  though  the  same  phrase  had  been  ori- 
'  ^Y  £oDnd  in  the  first  as  a  gloss,  but  it  may 
":*''  \*^in  there  tnuisposed,  and  have  originally  fol- 
*  '■"i  the  mention  of  Hiivilah.  In  the  notices  of 
' '  Anulekite  and  I«hmaelite  region,  in  which  the 
■  -'-'>  4Qoo£eiicd  the  former,  there  can  be  no  question 
"^  ^  «thp  of  northern  Arabia  is  intendeii,  stretching 
'■'-f  1  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  towaitls  and  probably  to 
'-  V*Tiisax  Gulf.  The  namo  of  the  wildeniess  may 
i«:^<3f«»  indicate  a  somewhat  southeni  position. 
"*»  -r  iiAx  thus  have  been  a  fortified  town  east  of 
*■  laiimt  beftl  of  the  lied  Sen,  but  in  the  hands 

*  Nut  only  were  the  pasMS  dlfBcolt,  bat  they  were-  In 
'^  Vimmkn  of  aeml-independent  tribes,  who  levied  a 
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of  the  Anilis,  or  at  one  time  the  Philistines,  not 
of  the  Egyptians.  From  its  being  spoken  of  as  a 
limit,  it  was  probably  the  last  Ambian  town  befoie 
entering  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  have 
not  been  found  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  SHAKA  or  SUA  I.  A  mentioned  in  them 
is  an  im|K)riant  r-ountiy,  perhaps  Syria.    [R.  S.  P.] 

SHUSHAN  {\mV'.  2oDo-o:  Susa)  is  said  to 

have  i^eceived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the 
lily  {Shushan  or  Shusharuih)  in  its  neighbourhood 
(Athen.  xii.  613).  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant townrf  in  the  whole  East,  and  i-equiies  to 
be  described  at  some  length. 

1 .  History, — Susa  was  originally  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by  the 
classical  writers,  sometimes  Cissia  {Kicrtrla),  some- 
times Susis  or  Susiana.  [Elam.]  Its  foundation 
is  thought  to  date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Chedor- 
laomer,  as  the  remains  found  on  the  site  have  often 
a  chaiucter  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  first  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yet 
found  is  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ass/iur-bani-paif  the 
son  and  successor  of  Esar-Haddon,  who  states  that 
he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a  ground-plan  of  it 
upon  his  sculptui'es  (Layaixl,  A'm.  and  Bab.  pp. 
452,  453).  The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
B.C.  660.  We  next  find  Susa  in  the  possession  of 
the  Babylonians,  to  whom  Elam  had  probably 
passed  at  the  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire  made 
by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar.  In  the  last  year 
of  Belshazzar  (B.C.  538),  Daniel,  while  still  a  Biiby- 
lonian  subject,  is  there  on  the  king's  business,  and 
**  at  Shushan  in  the  palace  '*  sees  his  famous  vision 
of  the  ram  and  he-goat  (Dan.  viii.  2).  The  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  transferred  Su»a  to  tlie 
Persian  dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Achaemenian  princes  determined  to  make  it  tlie 
capital  of  their  whole  empire,  and  the  chief  place 
of  their  own  residence.  According  to  some  writers 
(Xen.  Cyn^.  viii.  6,  §22 ;  Stj-ab.  xv.  3,  §2),  the 
change  was  made  by  Cyrus;  according  to  others 
(Ctes.  Exc.  Pen,  §9 ;  Herod,  iii.  30,  65,  70),  it 
had  at  any  rate  taken  place  before  the  death  of 
Cambyses;  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
place  itself  and  of  the  other  Achaemenian  monu- 
ments, it  would  seem  most  probable  that  the  trans- 
fer was  really  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who 
is  found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  said,  H.  N»  vi.  27) 
the  founder  of  the  gr»it  [Mdace  there — the  building 
so  graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Esther 
(i.  5,  6).  I'he  reasons  which  induced  the  change 
arc  tolerably  apparent.  Afler  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  the  western  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  become  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  the  Coui-t  could  no  longer  be  conveniently  fixed 
east  of  2^ros,  either  at  Ecbatana  {ffamadan)  or 
at  Pasai'gadae  {Murga\ih\  which  were  cut  off  from 
the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  tlie  difficulty  of  the 
passes  for  fully  one  half  of  the  yeai*.*  It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  capital  west  of  the  mountains,  and 
here  Babylon  and  Susa  presented  themselves,  each 
with  its  peculiar  advantages.  Darius  probably  pre- 
ferred Susa,  first,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to 
Pereia  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §2);  secondly,  because  it  was 
cooler  than  Babylon,  being  neaier  the  mountain- 
chain  ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
water  theie  {Oco</raph.  Joum.  ix,  7l);.  Susa  ac- 
cordingly became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is 
recognised  as  such  by  Aeficliyliw  (^Pen.  1 6, 124,  &c.), 

toll  on  alt  passengers,  even  the  Penian  kings  themselves 
(Strab.  XV.  3,  ^4). 
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Herodotui  [t.  25,  49,  Ik,),  Ctesiaa  (Peyj.  K^c. 
pnuim),  Stnbo  (it.  3,  §^).  and  nlmost  dl  the  best 
vHten.  The  Court  niu&t  have  resided  There  during 
the  groiler  pait  of  the  yeiir,  only  quitting  it  rq?u- 
JAily  for  EcbatanA  or  VeisepoliK  in  the  hdght  of 
mmmer,  and  perhaps  eometimeA  leaving  it  for 
Babylon  in  [he  depth  of  winter  (>ee  Knwlinson'i 
HemiBlvi,m.256).  SuBareUined  itspi-e-eiainence  I 
to  the  period  of  the  Macsdonisa  oonqueat,  when  I 
Alennder  found  there  aboTe  tnelve  miilions  ster- 
ling, and  all  the  regalia  of  the  Gi-eat  King  (Arrian, 
Exp.Mtx.u\.\i).  Afler  this  it  declined.  The 
prefenoce  of  Alciuider  for  BBbylon  cnused  the 
neglect  of  Sun  by  bii  suctessors,  none  of  whom 
ever  made  it  (heii-  (apitnl  city.  We  hear  of  it  once 
only  in  their  van,  when  it  falls  into  the  power 
of  AnCtgonus  (B.C.  315),  who  obtains  treasure  there 
ta  the  amount  of  three  millions  uid  a  hnlf  of  our 
money  (Mod.  Sic.  lii.  49,  §7).  Nearly  ■  century 
Uter  (B.C.  S21 )  Susa  was  attacked  by  Molo  in  bis 
rebellion  against  Antiochus  the  Great;  he  took 
the  town,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  the  citadel 
(Polyb.  V.  48.  $U),  We  hair  of  it  agsin  at  tlie 
time  of  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  when  it  waa 
biBvely  delended  by  Hormuiaa  (Loflua,  ChaSdaea 
and  Sfiiana.  p.  344). 

2.  Poaition,  ic. — A  good  deal  of  uDcertainty  has 
erittedcoDCeming  the  position  of  Susa.  Whde  roost 
historians  aod  comparatire  gec^raphers  have  in- 
clined to  identify  it  with  the  modem  Bia  or  Sham, 
which  ie  in  Ut.  32=  10'.  long.  48'  26'  E.  iVom 
Greenwich,  between  tlio  Shapnr  and  the  rii 
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of  the  Greek!  and  Romans,  at  any  nite  the  Shnjlno 
of  Scriptnie(G«ijr.  Jom™.  ii.  85),  Botaiaifnl 
eiamination  of  th«e  uiei-al  >pati  has  finally  ciimI 
a  geneiU  acqniescancc  in  the  belief  that  Au  ilou 
ia  entitled  to  the  honour  of  representing  at  ok»:1« 
Scriptural  Shuahan  and  the  Susa  of  the  cbssioJ 
writers  (see  LoAus,  Chaldaiaand  3iiiiima,f.'Si'i\ 
Smith,  Diciioiuoy  of  Geography,  sub  toc.  ;  Ri«- 
"      '•  ■  -  254).    The  difficulties  causfd 


byth 


lonlheChoi^ 
,  §4  ;  Q.  Cait-  r. 
Euhieus  (Arr.  £z]>.  AI.  vii,  7; 
Ptol-vi.  3;Plin.  ir.Ar.vi.27),h«Yel««nr»»td  ' 
by  a  careful  aarvey  of  the  gmund,  trwa  nhicli  il 
appeme  that  the  Choarpa  (/Terkhah)  originslly 
bifurcated  ut  Fai  Pat.  20  miles  above  Sua,  tbt 
right  arm  keeping  its  present  course,  while  the  \rh 
Howed  a  little  U  the  tost  of  Sus,  and,  abwibing 
the  Khapur  about  12  ro 


(Pasitigris)   at  Ahva 


and  joined  Ibe  fi"a" 


The  I. 


(pea  w 


!,  the™  ha». 


tain  tiie  rival 
on  the  lea  buik  of  the  Kur^,  more  than  half  a 
degi-ee  further  to  the  eastward.  A  third  candidate 
for  the  heiHHir  has  even  been  staited,  and  it  has 
been  tnalntalned  nith  much  learning  and  in^nuity 
that  Satan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  sune  stream, 
50  or  ()0  miles  above  Skaster,  is,  if  not  the  Susa 


properly  bore  t 
(Ulai  of  limiel),  Susa  inus  lay  oeiwevu  me  mn 
stinams  of  the  Eutaeus  and  the  Shapnr,  the  latter 
of  which,  being  probably  joined  to  the  Eulaeus  by 
canals,  was  reckoned  a  part  of  It ;  and  hence  Pliir 
said  that  the  ICuliteua  tamvndfd  the  ciladrl  ^ 
Susa  (I.  J,  c).  At  the  distance  of  a  few  mils 
east  and  west  of  the  city  were  two  other  sii-rami-' 
the  Coprates  or  river  of  Dtdul,  and  the  right  via 
otlhe  ChoBipea  (the  modem  KerkSiA).  Thns  tb- 
country  ubont  Sua  was  most  abundantly  waln-l ; 
and  'Mats  the  luiuriance  and  fertility  reiiiark>^ 
aliice  by  ancient  and  modem  author?  (Athen.  lii. 
513;  OeograpS.  Joara.  ii.  71).  The  KtrikA 
water  was  moreover  regarded  as  of  peculiar  Hivl- 
lence;  it  was  the  only  water  drunk  by  the  fii™! 
King,  and  was  alwap  tarried  with   hioi  on  hi- 
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jnoTDfys  and  fdreiga  expeditioiu  (Herod,  i.  188 ; 
Plct  e/ff  iWL  n.  601,  D;  Athen.  Dcipn.  ii.  171, 
L*.,.  Erco  at  the  present  daj  it  is  celebrated  for 
i  zntom  and  parity,  and  the  natives  prize  it  above 
that  of  aloMMt  all  other  streams  (Geogr.  Joum,  ix. 

:.  Gaierai  Description  of  the  Buina. — The  ruins 
04'  2^asa  cover  a  space  about  6000  feet  long  from 
«5t  tA  wwt,  by  4500  feet  broad  from  noilh  to 
N^  tb.  The  circumfei«nce  of  the  whole,  exclusive 
ofvathiag  and  comparatively  insignificant  mounds, 
<  aibottt  thrce  miles.  According  to  Mr.  Loflus, 
"t).e  principal  existing  remains  consist  of  tour 
«picioa:>  artiticial  platibrms,  distinctly  separate  from 
each  other.  Of  these  the  western  mound  is  the 
-siyalk^  m  soperfidal  extent,  but  considerably  the 

0  >t  lody  and  important.  ...  Its  highest  point  is 
IIH  ietA  above  the  level  of  the  Shaour  (Shapur). 
lo  fonn  it  is  an  irregular,  obtuse-angled  triangle, 
«)tli  its  comers  rounded  off,  and  its  base  facing 
'!>^.!t  due  east.  It  is  appai'ently  constructed  of 
tSiih,  gravel,  and  sun-dried  brick,  sections  being 
^rp(>«al  in  numerous  ravines  produoed  by  the  rains 
of  winter.  The  skies  are  so  perpendicular  as  to  be 
i'atte»Ue  to  a  horseman  except  at  three  places. 
Tu  OKasurement  round  the  summit  is  about  2850 
:Vtt.  Id  the  centre  is  a  deep  circular  depression, 
:  UUy  a  laxge  court,  surrounded  by  elevated  piles 
t  '-Lilfiiogs,  the  &11  of  whidi  has  given  the  present 

■QiirJiatioQ  to  the  surface.  Here  and  there  are 
'i(*«^  in  the  ravines  traces  of  brick  walls,  which 
t* '«  that  the  present  elevation  of  the  mound  has 
V>^  attuned  by  much  subsequent  superposition " 

'  "Jidiiea  emd  StaUma^  p.  343).    Mr.  Loftus 
.*  vanis  this  mound  as  indubitably  the  remains    ^ 
> :  tb«  &moas  citadel  {hcpa  or  ixpifwoKis)  of 
.^^4  so  freqneotly  mentkned  by  the  ancient 

-  ^tn  (Herod,  iii.  68;  Polyb.  v.  48,  §14; 
^nti.  IV.  3,  §2 ;  Air.  Exp,  AL  iii.  16,  &c).  *» 
"  "^fMi.ited  from  the  citadel  on  the  west  by  a 
<*  JAiA  or  ravine,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on 
a  i-'>ei  with  the  external  desert,  is  the  great 
■    tial  platform,  covering  upwards  of  sixty 

•  -^  N<).  3  oo  the  Plan).    The  highest  point 

•  ^  tW  MHith  side,  where  it  presents  generally     q 

1  {rrpendicular  escarpment  to  the  plain,  aud 

: '  ^  to  an  elevation  of  about  70  feet ;  on  the     O 
«u4  .«ad  north  it  does  not  exceed  40  or  50  ft^et. 

'  tart  &oe  measures  8000  feet  in  length.     O 
.-wTDous  ravines  penetrate  to  the  very  heart     q 

-  'j^  moQod  "  (Loftus,  p.  345).    The  third 

!    i-'na  (So.  2  on  the  Plan)  lies  towaitis  the     O 
^ii,  and  is  '^  a  ooosiderable  squai-e  mass," 
"it  a  thoasaod  feet  each  way.     It  abuts  on     O 
'  '  '->%tral  platfoim  at  its  noilh-weKtem  ex- 
'.•^-j  tT,  but  is  separated  fiiom  it  by  "  a  slight     ' — 

"  V,''  which  **  was  fierhaps  an  ancient  road- 
''*j  "  (Loftus,  s^.).  These  three  mounds  form 
^ '^'ittr  a  knoxge-shaped  mass,  4500  feet  long  and 
-'  iy  34)00  ieet  broad,  pointing  in  its  longer  direc- 
'  ^  \  bttle  wext  of  north.  £ast  of  them  is  the 
"infi  pUtfomiy  which  is  very  extensive  but  of  much 
'v*«r  rievatkw  than  the  rest  (No.  4  on  the  Plan). 
lt»  pba  i<  Tcry  irregular:  ia  its  dimensions  it 
» '  :t  equals  ali  the  rest  of  the  ruins  put  together, 
'"••od  this  eastern  platform  a  number  of  low 
'    nia  are  traceable,  extending  nearly  to  the  Dizful 

•  '•^''.  but  there  are  no  remains  of  walls  in  any 
'-'Mwr^i,  and  no  marks  of  any  buildings  west  of 
tv  >^par.     All  the  mins  are  contained  within  a 

'  J-nlitT«ooe  of  about  seven  miles   {Qeograph, 
'^.ix.71).  [G.  R.] 
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Architecture. — The  explorations  undei-taken 
by  General,  now  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars,  in 
the  mounds  at  Susa,  in  the  year  1851,  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  three  columns,  marked 
5,  6,  and  7  on  the  accompanying  plan  (woodcut 
No.  2).  These  were  found  to  be  27  feet  6  inches  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  as  they  were  very  similar 
to  the  bases  of  the  great  hall  known  popularly  as  the 
Chel  Minar  at  Pereepolis,  it  was  assumed  that  an« 
other  row  would  be  found  at  a  like  distauoe  inwards. 
Holes  were  accordingly  dug,  and  afterwards  trendies 
driven,  without  any  successful  result,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  walls  originally 
stood,  and  where  no  columns,  consequently,  could 
have  existed.  Had  any  trustwoiihy  restomtion  of 
the  Persepolitan  hall  been  published  at  that  time 
the  mistake  would  have  been  avoided,  but  as  none 
then  existed  the  opportunity  was  nearly  lost  for  our 
becoming  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ruins  connected  with  Bible  history  which  now  exist 
out  of  Syria.  Fortunately  in  the  toUowing  year  Mr. 
Loftus  resumed  the  excavations  with  more  success, 
and  ascertained  the  position  of  all  the  72  columns 
of  which  the  original  building  was  composed.  Only 
one  base  had  been  entirely  I'emoved,  and  as  that 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  central  phalanx,  its  absence 
threw  no  doubt  on  any  part  of  the  arrangement. 
On  the  bases  of  four  of  the  columns  thus  uiiooveitd 
(shaded  darker  on  the  plan,  and  numbered  1,  2, 
3,  4)  were  found  trilingual  inscriptions  in  the 
languages  adopted  by  the  Achaemenian  kings  at 
Behistun  and  el^^ewhere,  but  all  were  so  much 
injured  by  the  &11  of  the  superincumbent  mass  that 
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not  one  was  complete,  and  unfortunately  the  Persian 
text,  which  could  have  been  read  with  most  cer- 
tainty, was  the  least  perfect  of  any.  >[otwithstand- 
ing  this,  Mr.  Edwin  Nonis,  witli  his  usual  ingenuity, 
by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  whole,  made  out  the 
meaning  of  the  first  pai-t  certainly,  of  the  latter  half 
with  very  tolerable  precision.  As  this  inscription 
contains  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  this 
building  we  quote  it  entire  from  Joum^  As.  Soc.,  vol. 
XV.  162: — "Says  Artaxerxes  CMnemon),  the  Great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  Country, 
the  King  of  the  Earth,  the  son  of  King  Darius — 
Darius  was  the  son  of  King  Artaxn-xes — Artaxerxes 
was  the  son  of  Xerxes — Xerxes  was  the  son  of  King 


1  of  HjttiupH  the  Achne- 

ilor  imcltiiUf  built  thii 
'M  repairfd  by  Artawnrt 
Sid  of  OiiDsid  1  placed' 


the  other  Go<)a. 
Thebi 


A  by  Mf.  Loii 


r«ngsd 


u  oa  the  woodcut  Ko.  2,  reduced  fii 
nt  page  366  of  hit  Chaldaea  and  Suiiana.  and  most 
fartuuUly  it  is  foand  on  einmination  that  the  build- 
ing was  on  «iict  cauntertnit  of  the  celebtsUd  Chd 
Minar  at  Penepolij.  They  nte  in  &ct  more  like  one 
another  than  almoat  any  other  tno  buildiogi  of  an- 
tiquity,  and  conaeqiientl)-  irhat  is  naoting  id  the 
Due  may  mfely  be  supplied  from  the  otbeTt  if  it 
eiiiU  then. 

Their  age  is  nearly  the  tame,  that  at  Suaa  having 
been  commenced  by  Dnriui  Uystaspis,  Ihatat  Perse- 
polii— if  one  may  trust  the  inxriptlon  ou  its  stair- 
case (7.  ^.  ^.  t.  326)— was  built  entirely  by  Xenes. 
Their  dinienftjona  ai-e  practically  identioil,  the  width 
of  that  at  Sum,  according  to  Mr.  LolVus,  being 
itb  feet,  Ihe  depth  N.  and  S.  214.  The  correspond- 
log  dimeDsioCB  at  PerupoliB,  according  to  Flaudin 
and  Coste's  tm-rey,  »ib  3576  by  254-8,  or  from 
10  to  12  feet  in  eima;  but  the  diflemu'e  may 
arise  as  much  from  imperfect  surveying  as  from 
anv  real  discrepaney. 

The  number  of  cnlnmus  and  their  amngement 
are  identiial  in  the  two  buildings,  and  the  deUils 

of  the  Brchitecture  are 

practically  the  same  M 


is  nasdin;!  nt  Soia,  and 
no   capilal    was    found 


a  feel  quite 
t  the  anneied 

No.  3)  is  in  all  respects 
correct.  It  is  reduced 
fiom  one  made  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Loflui  in  his 
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so,  it  appears  thnt  the 

IIH 

great  diilerence  between 

JJUH 

the  two  buildings  was 

rfifilk 

that  double  bull  capitals 

1 

iliflll 

were  used  in  the  inte- 

III j] 

rior  of  the  central  square 

111  1 

hall  at  Susa,  while  their 

confined  to  the  porticoen 

at  Penepolis,    In  other 

respects  the   height  of 

the  capilal.  which  mea- 

sure, 28  feet,  i.  very 

nearly  the  same,  but  it 

is  fuller.and  looks  some- 

what too  heavy  for  the 

■hall  that  supports  it 

Tbi.    delect  w«  to  a 

great  titent  cormcta]  a 

Peraepolis,  and  may  have 

aruen  from  thoae  at  S 

sa  being  the  lint  Uimsla- 

tion   of 

the  Ninevile  w 

ooden  original   into  stone 

The  pillan  at  Penepolil  vary  from  60  to  67  feet 
Id  height,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  those 
at  Suia  were  nearly  the  same.    No  tmce  of  the  walh^ 


which  enclosed  these  pillars  was  detedtd  A  Sua, 
from  which  Mr.  I^fVus  assumes,  somewhst  tcv 
hastily,  that  none  eil»t«d.  As,  however,  he  muU 
not  make  out  the  traces  of  Ihe  walls  of  m^  otbtt 


the  walls,  BDd  if  It  wen  doI  that  the  jamla  "f  dx 
dooiB  and  windows  were  genemlly   of  stone,  rt 

anneied  WDodcut  (No.  41,  representii^  tbe  pliD  of 
the  hall  at  Pcnqnlis,  is  restored  from  data  »  ron- 
plete  as  icnrcely  In  admit  of  donbt  with  ir^rd  1o 
any  part,  and  wiU  sulBce  to  eipiaia  the  tnta^ 


consfated  of  a  craitral  hsil,  u 
JOO  teet  aquare,  and  consequnidT, 
10  lar  as  we  mow,  the  latest  bteriar  of  the  anwni 
world,  with  the  angle  eicepthn  of  the  gnat  ball 
at  KaiDBC,  which  covers  5Bt300  M|ii&re  feet,  vhile 
this  only  eitends  to  40,000.  Both  the  Peniin  halb 
ore  aopforted  by  36  colnmos,  upwanh  of  60  ftrt 
in  height,  and  spaced  eqoldistaDt  Iram  oM  anctbtr 
nt  oboLit  27  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to  cenb*. 

Oil  the  eiterior  of  this,  aeparated  from  il  Ij 
walls  IB  feet  in  thicknas,  were  three  great  pciirto, 
«ch  measnring  200  feet  in  width  by  65  in  di^lh, 
and  SDpportcd  by  12  colamos  whose  aia  wav 
coincideDt  with  those  of  Ihe  Interior.  The*  vrn 
beywid  doubt  tlie  great  andienoe  halls  of  the  pdan. 
and  seiTcd  the  same  purpeaea  as  the  Honse  of  i)« 
Forest  of  Lebanon  in  Solomoa'a  palace,  thongh  il' 
dimanlon*  were  somewhat  diderent,  150  leet  If 
75.  These  porches  were  alw  idoitical,  as  <u  » 
use  and  arnuigemeot  go,  with  the  throne-roomi  is 
the  palaces  oT  Delhi  or  Agra,  or  those  whidi  an 
used  at  this  day  in  the  palace  at  Ispohao. 

Tbe  western    porch    would    be   appti^iriale  tA 

nflemooD.   There  was  no  pordi,  as  we  might  eipd 

in  that  climate,  lo  the  south,  but  the  prindpsl  onr, 
both  at  Suaa  and  Persepolia,  was  that  whidi  (sol 
the  north  with  a  slight  inclinatioii  towards  the  esAt. 
It  was  the  throne-mom,  par  exctllgncg,  of  thi 
palace,  and  an  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show  lin« 
easily,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  slnirs,  a  wboif 
army  of  eoiutlen  nr  of  Iribute-bearen  oouU  lili 
belora  the  king  without  eonfusiaa  or  iQCOoveninrr 
The  beasi  relievi  in  the  slain  at  Pcnepolis  in  M 
represent  permanently  the  proceaaion  that  on  ^na] 
festivals  took  place  upon  their  steps;  and  a  uniilil 
ariaDgement  of  Btain  was  no  donbt  to  be  found  >i 
Susa  when  the  palace  was  entire. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  what  use  the  cmtrs 
hall  was  appropriated.  I'he  InBcription  quoted  thjf 
would  lend  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  temple,  pro 
perly  eo  culled,  but  the  sacred  and  the  itcular  func 
tions  of  the  Persian  kings  were  so  intimately  blende 
together  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  drvw  a  lin 
anywhere,  or  say  bow  far  "temple  cells"  o 
"  palace  hall "  wouW  be  a  correct  doignatioo  lo 
this  part  of  the  building.  It  probably  was  u«< 
tor  all  great  semi-religious  cereiDOQies,  such  as  th 
coronation  or  enlhroniaticm  of  the  king — at  wd 
Ing  thanks  or  tnaking  ol&nni; 


8HUSHAN 

to  the  gods  for  victories — for  any  purpose  in  fact 
m^oinog  more  than  usual  state  or  solemnity;  but 
tJkre  seems  no  reaac»  to  suppose  it  ever  was  used 
&r  pQrelr  festaJ  or  convivial  purposes,  for  which  it 
B  tiogaiariy  ill  suited. 
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From  what  we  know  of  the  baildings  at  Per- 
sepolis,  we  may  asseit,  almost  with  certainty,  that 
the  "  King's  Gate,"  where  Mojtlecai  sat  (Esth.  ii. 
21),  and  where  so  many  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Book  of  Esther  took  place,  was  a  square  hall 


Xa  4.    BMtond  {dan  of  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes  at  Penepolla.    Scale  100  ftet  to  an  Inch. 


vordcai  Ko.  5),  measuring  probably  a  little  more 
'''tt  I'JOfeet  each  way,  and  with  its  roof  supported 
ij  :<Kr  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  that  this  stood  at 
:  istanoe  of  about  150  or  200  feet  from  the  front 
'  tiiK  Dortbem  portico,  where  its  remains  will 
i^.iak\j  DOW  be  found  when  looked  for.    We  may 

also  be  tolerably  certain 

rl^H^HHB  that  the  inner  couit, 
pHH^H  where  Esther  appeared 
^H  to  implore  the  king*s 
^H  fitvour   (Esth.   V.  1), 
^         ^H  was  the  space  between 
^H  the   northern    portico 
H       ^       O         ^H  and  this  square  build* 
fl  ^B  ^°S»  ^    outer  court 

H^  ^H  being   the    space    be- 

H^bA  MI^HH  ^^^^'^  ^®  "  King's 
^^^BH  HH^HH  Gate  "and  the  northern 
™    *  terrace  wall.    We  may 

J5{2«'*  also  predicate  wiUi  to- 
lerable certainty  that 
the  "  Royal  House " 
•*  «ad  the  "House  of  the  Women ^'  (ii.  9,  11) 
*^*  Ntoated  behind  this  great  hall  to  the  south- 
••^'i.  or  between  it  and  the  citadel,  and  ha\nng  a 
'-<t  oommuaication  with  it  either  by  means  of  a 
"''•,v  «T«r  the  ravine,  or  a  oovei-ed  way  under 
''^'•d,  most  probably  the  former. 

^We  aeetOM  also  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it 
"^  a  frmt  of  one  of  the  lateral  porticoes  of  this 
''^'Hji;  t^  King  Ahasuenis  (Xerxes)  '*  made  a 


^   ^  KwDNd  iriaa  of  the 
''*'  at  palace  of  Panepolla. 

i^cale  Its  fL  to  an  laclL 


feast  nnto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shu- 
shan  the  palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  seven 
days  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace ; 
where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings 
and  pillars  of  marble:  the  beds  were  of  gold  and 
silver  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  white 
and  black  marble"  (Esth.  i.  5,  6),  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  feast  took  place,  not  in  the 
interior  of  any  hall,  but  out  or  doors,  in  tents 
erected  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  such  as 
we  may  easily  fancy  existed  in  front  of  either  the 
eastern  or  western  porches  of  the  great  central 
building. 

The  whole  of  this  great  group  of  buildings  was 
raised  on  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
measuring  about  1000  feet  each  way,  and  rising  to 
a  height  apparently  of  50  or  60  feet  above  the 
plain.  Am  the  principal  building  must,  like  those 
at  Persepolis,  have  had  a  talar  or  raised  platform 
[Temple]  above  its  roof,  it^  height  could  not  have 
been  less  than  100  or  120  feet,  and  its  elevation 
above  the  plain  must  con.sequently  have  been  ]  70 
or  200  feet. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  much 
grander  in  an  architectui:al  point  of  view  than  such 
a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a  group 
of  subordinate  palace-bilildings,  interspersed  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  whole  based  on  such  a 
terrace,  rising  from  the  flat  but  fertile  plains  that 
are  watered  by  the  Eulaeus  at  its  base.       [J.  F.] 
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SHUBHAN-EDUTH 


SHU'SHAN-E'DUTH.    «  To  the  chief  mnsi- 
cian  npon  Shushan-Eduth  "  (rmj  JB«ie^)  is  plainly 

a  musical  direction,  whatever  ehe  may  be  obscure 
about  it  (Pa.  \x.).  In  Ps.  Ixxx.  we  have  the  fuller 
phrase  "  Shoshannim-eduth,"  of  which  Roediger 
regards  Shushan-eduth  as  an  abbreviation  (Gesen. 
T/t«8.  p.  1385).  As  it  now  stands  it  denotes  "  the 
lily  of  testimony/'  and  possibly  contains  the  first 
words  of  some  Psalm  to  the  melody  of  which  that 
to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung ;  and  the  pre- 
position hVf  *al  (A.  V.  "  upon  ")  would  then  signify 

'*  ader,  in  the  manner  of/'  indicating  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the.  Temple-choir  the  air  which  he  was  to 
follow.  If,  however,  Roediger  is  correct  in  his  con« 
jecture  that  Shushan-eduth  is  merely  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Shoshannim-eduth,  the  tnmslation  of  the 
words  above  given  would  be  incorrect.    The  LXX. 

and  Vulgate  appear  to  have  read  D^IS^CTvjt^,  for 

they  render  ro7r  itWoi»$riffOfi4vois  and  pro  his  qui 
inwMtabuntur  respectively.     Il  the  LXX.,  ri)1^> 

Sduthf  becomes  *1)y,  ^6d,  ^ri.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  support  for  the  view  taken  by  some 
(as  by  Joel  Brii)  that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical 
instrument,  so  (sdled  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lily 
in  shape  (Simonis),  or  from  having  lily-shaped 
ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six  (shesk)  sUings. 
Fiii'st,  in  consistency  with  his  theory  wilii  respect 
to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  regards  Shushan-eduth 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  of 
singers  appointed  by  David,  so  ceiled  after  a  band- 
master, Shushan,  and  having  its  head-quarters  at 
Eduth,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  same  as 
Adithaim  in  Josh.  zv.  36  {Handvib,  s.  v.).  As  a 
conjecture  this  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  introducing  as  many  difficulties  as 
it  removes.    Simonis  (Xat.  s.  t.)  connects  'idvcth 


with  the  Arabic  ^afi  '^>  a  lute,*  or  kind  of 

guitar  played  with  a  plectrum,  and  considers  it 
to  be  the  melody  produced  by  this  instrument ;  so 
that  in  his  view  Shushan-eduth  indicates  that  the 
lily-shaped  cymbals  were  to  be  accompanied  with 
playing  on  the  lute^  Gesenius  proposes  to  render 
*iduth  a  *'  revelation,*'  and  hence  a  psalm  or  song 
revealed ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
depart  from  the  usual  meaning  as  above  given,  and 
we  may  therefore  regaixl  the  words  in  question  as  a 
fragment  of  ui  old  psalm  or  melody,  the  same  in  cha- 
racter as  Aijeleth  Shahar  and  othei'S,  which  contained 
a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  choir.     [W.  A.  W.] 

gHU'THALHITES,THE(*nbriB^n:  hlZav 

Bakat:  SiUhaldUae).  The  descendants  of  Shuthelah 
cne  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

SHUTHE'LAH  {rhrm :   ^v$a\d ;    Sov- 

• 

aakd^  Cod.  Alex. :  Suthala).  Head  of  an  Ephraimite 
family,  called  after  him  Shuthalhites  (Num.  xxvi. 
35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  Shuthelah  appears  from  the 
former  passage  to  be  a  son  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
fiither  of  Erim,  from  whom  sprung  a  family  of 
Eranites  (ver.  36).  He  appears  also  to  have  had 
two  brothers,  Becher,  father  of  the  Bachrites,  and 
Tahau,  fiither  of  the  Tahanites.  But  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  we  have  a  further  notice  of  Shuthelah.  where 

■  With  the  artide.  e2  'Ai  Is  the  origin  of  the  ItaL  lattlo^ 
Fr.  lutt,  and  Englbh  lute. 
k  The  SamariUn  text,  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  the 


SHUTHELAH 

he  appears  fii-st  of  all,  as  in  Num.,  as  the  foi 
of  Ephraim  ;  but  in  ver.  21,  he  is  placed  six  gene- 
rations later.  Instead,  too,  of  Becher  and  Tshaa, 
as  ShutheUih's  brothers,  we  find  Bered  and  Tahath, 
and  the  latter  twice  over;  and  instead  of  Er«n» 
we  find  Eladah ;  and  there  is  this  strange  ano- 
maly, that  Ephraim  appears  to  be  alive,  and  to 
mourn  for  the  destruction  of  his  descendants  in  tli« 
eighth  generation,  and  to  have  other  chiMreD  bnn 
after  their  death.  And  then  again  at  ver.  25,  th« 
genealogy  is  resumed  vrith  two  per&(»ages,  R«pbh 
and  Resheph,  whose  parentage  is  not  distinctij 
stated,  and  is  conducted  through  Telah,  and  another 
Tahan,  and  Laadan,  to  Joshua  Uie  scm  of  Nun,  who 
thus  appears  to  be  placed  in  the  twelfth  generatioo 
from  Joseph,  or,  as  some  reckon,  in  the  eighteenth. 
Obviously,  therdbre,  the  text  in  1  Chr.  vii.  is  cor- 
i-upt.  The  following  observations  will  perhaps  assist 
us  to  restore  it. 

1.  The  names  that  are  repeated  over  and  orer 
again,  either  in  identical  or  in  slightly  varied  forms 
represent  probably  only  one  person.  Hence,  Ela- 
dah, ver.  20 ;  Elead,  ver.  21  ;  and  Laadan,  \tt. 
2G,  are  the  names  of  one  and  the  same  person.  And 
a  comparison  of  the  last  name  with  Num.  xxvi.  Sd, 
where  we  have  **  of  Ei^an,"  will  further  show  that 
Eran  is  also  the  same  pe)W>n,  whether  Eran^  or 
Laadan  be  the  true  form  of  the  name.  So  again, 
the  two  Tahaths  in  ver.  20,  and  Tahan  in  ver.  25, 
are  the  same  person  as  Ibhan  in  Num.  xxvi.  -^t^ ; 
and  Shuthelah  in  vers.  20  and  21,  and  Telah  m  ver. 
25,  are  the  same  as  the  Shuthelah  of  Num.  xiri. 
35,  36 ;  and  the  Bered  of  ver.  20,  and  Zabad  of 
ver.  21,  are  the  sitme  as  the  Becher  of  Num.  xxvi. 
35.  The  names  written  in  Hebrew  are  subjoined  to 
make  this  clearer. 


JTP^.  of  Eran. 
y])/^,  Laadan. 
mx6«.  Eleadah. 
nj^«.  Elead. 

nSni(^>  Shutbelata. 

nSni*  f^  Telah. 


nnn.  Tahath. 

jnn,  Tahan. 
■)3n.  Becher. 
n">lV  «nd  Bered. 
laT.Zahwi. 


2.  The  words  "  hb  sou  "  are  improperly  added 
after  Bered  and  Tahath  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20. 

3.  Tahan  is  improperly  inserted  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
25  as  a  son  of  Shuthehih,  as  appeara  from  Nam. 
xxvi.  35,  36.  The  result  is  that  Shuthelah  a  line 
may  be  thus  restored  :  (1)  Joseph.  (2)  Ephraim 
(3)  Shuthelah.  (4)  Eran,  or  Laadan.  (5)  Ammi- 
hud.  (6)  Elishama,  captain  of  Uie  host  of  Ephnum 
(Num.i.  10,ii.  I8,vii.48).  (7)  Nun.  (8)  Joehaa; 
a  number  which  agrees  well  with  all  the  genealogies 
in  which  we  can  identify  indivkluals  who  were  liriogj 
at  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  as  Phinehas,  who  vail 
sixth  from  Levi;  Salmon,  who  was  seventh  from 
Judah;  Bezaleel,  who  was  seventh;  Acfaan,  wlw 
was  sixth ;  Zelophehad's  daughter,  seventh,  isc 

As  regards  the  interesting  story  of  the  destm^ 
tion  of  Ephrnim's  sons  by  the  men  of  Gnth,  wlnclj 
Ewald  {Getch,  i.  491),  Bunsen  {Egypt,  vol.  i* 
p.  177),  Lepsius  {Letters  from  Egypiy  p.  A^'^,\ 
and  othei-s  have  variously  explained  [Ephraui] 
Beriau],  it  is  impossible  in  the  confused  state  cj 
the  text  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  part  borne  'il 
it  by  the  house  of  Shuthelah.     But  it  seems  no^ 


Syrlac,  and  two  or  three  Heb.  MSS.,  read  Bian  ;  and  ^<^ 
Heb.  MS.  read*  Kdan  for  Uadan  at  I  Chr.  vlL  S6  (Bor^ 
rlngton,  Gmeak  TaMa), 
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nulikelj  that  the  repetition  of  the  luiines  in  I  Chr. 
rii.  20,  21,  it'  it  wa*  not  merely  caused  by  vitiated 
M3S.  like  2  Sam.  r,  14-16  (LXX.)  aro«e  from  their 
having  been  really  repeated  in  the  MS.,  not  as  ad- 
ditional links  in  tlie  genealogy,  but  as  having  borne 
pa.t,  either  personally  or  iu  the  persons  of  their 
descendants,  in  the  transaction  with  the  men  of 
i.i.ith.  If  60t  we  have  mention  first  in  ver.  20 
of  the  four  families  of  Ephraim  reck<K)ed  in  Num. 
xxTi.,  viz.,  Shuthelah,  Bei^ed  or  Becher,  Tahath  or 
Tahan,  and  Eiadah  or  Eran,  the  son  of  Shuthelah  ; 
au<i  we  are  then,  perhaps,  told  how  Tahath,  Bered, 
ami  ShutheUfa,  or  the  clans  called  af^er  them,  went 
to  help  (ITty)  Laadan  (or  Eran),  ShutheLih's  son, 
and  were  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  and  how  their 
father  moarned  them.  This  leads  to  an  account  of 
another  bianch  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  of  which 
Btriah  was  the  head,  and  whose  daughter  or  sister 
(for  it  is  not  clear  which  was  meant)  was  Sherah 
(niMC^;,*  who  built  the  upper  and  lower  Beth- 

fioroa  (on  the  border  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim), 
and  Uzzen-Sherah,  a  town  evidently  so  called  from 
Her  (Sberah'a)  earring.  The  writer  then  returns 
to  his  genealogy,  beginning,  according  to  the  LXX., 
with  Laadan.  But  the  fragment  of  Shuthelah'a 
name  in  ver.  25,  clearly  shows  that  the  genealogy  of 
Joshua,  which  is  here  given,  is  taken  up  from  that 
Daoie  in  ver.  20.'  The  chiuse  probably  began, 
**  the  sons  of  Shuthelah,  Laadan  (or,  of  Ei-an)  his 
son,"  &€.  But  the  question  remains  whether  the 
tnmaactioQ  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Ephraimites, 
occurred  really  in  Ephraim's  lifetime,  and  that  of 
his  sons  and  graudaon.  or  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  ai^e  to  understand,  by  Ephraim, 
Shuthelah,  &c.,  the  individuals  who  bora  those 
munes,  or  the  tribe  and  the  familiea  which  qprung 
from  them.  Ewald  and  Bunaen,  understanding 
the  names  personally,  of  course  refer  the  transaction 
to  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Ookhen,  while  Lepsiua  merely  points  out  the  oon- 
foaon  and  inoonsistencies  in  the  naniitive,  though 
he  apparently  auspecta  that  the  event  occurred  in 
Palestine  after  the  Exodus.  In  the  QenecU.  cf  our 
Lord  Jetm  Christ,  p.  365,  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  suggested  that  it  waa  the  men  of  Gath  who 
had  come  down  into  Goahen  to  steal  the  cattle  of 
the  Israeliteis,  in  order  to  obviate  the  objection  from 
the  word  *«  came  down."  [See  too  Ephratah.]  But 
ubiequent  coosideration  has  suggested  another  pos- 
sible way  of  understanding  the  paf»^;e,  whidi  is 
>!«>  advocated  by  Bertbeau,  in  the  Kurzg.  exeget. 
ffandb,  z.  A.  T,  According  to  this  view  the 
slaughter  of  the  Ephraimites  took  place  after  the 
Mttiement  in  Canaan,  and  the  event  related  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  13,  in  whidi  Beriah  also  took  part,  had  a 
dose  ooonexioa  with  it.  The  names  therefore  of 
the  patriarch,  and  fathers  of  families,  must  be  un- 
<l«ntood  of  the  fidnilies  which  sprung  from  them 
[Kehemiah,  p.  490  a],  and  Bertheau  well  com- 
pares Jodg.xzi.  6.  By  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  22, 23), 
we  must  in  this  case  undeiatand  the  then  head  of 
the  tribe,  who  waa  probably  Joshna,*  and  this  would 
go  far  to  justify  the  conjecture  in  Geneahg.  p.  364, 
that  Sherah  (  =  rHD)  was  the  daughter  of  Joshua, 
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*  It  feema  hff^y  improbable,  not  to  say  Impossible, 
that  a  litcia)  daughter  or  granddan^ier  of  Ephraim  should 
have  bvUt  these  dtles,  which  most  have  been  boilt  after 
th«  enUaaoe  Into  Oanaaii. 

*  It  doca  not  appear  who  Rephah  aiid  Keshepb  aJ^ 
Tahaa  lecms  to  be  repeated  out  of  its  place,  as  in  the 


arrived  at  by  comparison  of  Josh.  xii.  49,  50; 
1  Chr.  vii.  30,  and  by  observing  that  the  k'tter 
passage  is  Joshua's  genealogy.  Beriah  would  seem 
from  1  Chr.  viii.  13,  to  have  obtained  an  inherit- 
ance in  Benjamin,  and  also  in  Asber,  whero  we  find 
him  and  "his  sister  Sei»h"  (prkT)  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
30.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty whero  we  have  such  scanty  information. 
Bertheau's  suggestion  that  Beriah  was  adopted  into 
the  &mily  of  the  Ephraimites,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  precision  of  the  statement  (1  Chr.  vii.  23),  and 
therefore  inadmissible.  Still,,  putting  together  the 
insuperable  difficulties  in  understanding  the  passage 
of  the  literal  Ephi-aim,  and  his  literal  sons  and 
daughter,  with  the  fiuit  that  the  settlements  of  the 
Ephraimites  in  the  mountainous  district,  where 
Beth-horcMi,  Gexer,  Timnath-Serah,  &c,  lay,  wero 
exactly  suited  for  a  descent  upon  the  plains  of  the 
Philistine  country  where  the  men  of  Gath  fed  their 
cattle,  and  with  the  further  facts  that  the  Ephraim- 
ites encountered  a  successful  opposition  from  the 
Canaanites  in  Gezer  (Josh.  xvi.  10 ;  Judg.  i.  29), 
and  that  they  apparently  called  in  later  the  Ben- 
jamites  to  help  them  in  driving  away  the  men  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viiL  13),  it  seems  best  to  understand 
the  naiTative  as  of  the  times  after  the  entrance  into 
Canaan.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SI'A  (K^^p:   'A(rot;ra;   Alex,  luia:    Siaa). 

"  The  childron  of  Sia"  were  a  family  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  47).  The 
name  is  written  Siaha  in  Ezr.  ii.  44,  and  SUD  in 
1  Esd.  V.  29. 

SI'AHA  (Kn^p :  2mu(  ;  Alex.  'Airad :  Siaa) 
=  SiA(E2r.  11.44). 

BIBBEGA'I  C^^O :  2c/3ox<i  in  Sam.,  Xofioxcu 

in  Chr.;  Alex.  2c/3oxac/,  2o/3oxa/:  Scbochai). 
SiDBECHAi  the  Hushatlgte  (2  ^m.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  11). 

SJBBEGHA'I  (Oap :  lo/ioxal ;  Alex.  2o/5- 

fioxal  in  1  Chr.  xx.  4 :' Sobboc/ua,  Sobochat).  One 
of  David's  guard,  and  eighth  captain  for  the  eighth 
month  of  24,000  men  of  the  king's  army  (1  Chr. 
xi.  29,  xxvii.  11).  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fitmilies  of  Judah,  the  Zarhitee,  or  descendants 
of  Zerah,  and  is  called  **  the  Hushathite,"  probably 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii. 
12,  §C)  calls  him  *'  the  HitUte,'*  but  this  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  Sibbechai's  great  exploit,  which 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  mighty  men  of  David's 
army,  was  his  single  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai, 
the  PhUistine  giant,  m  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  IS ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27  his  name  is  written  Mbbunnai  by  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist.  Joeephus  says  that  he  slew  "  many  " 
who  boasted  that  they  were  of  the  descent  of  the 
giants,  apparently  riding  D^31  fop  ^fiD  in  1  Chr. 
XX.  4. 

SIB'BOLETH  (nVsip :  Zibboleth).  The  Eph- 
raimite  (or,  according  to  the  text,  the  Ephrathite) 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Shibboleth  (Judg.  xii.  6). 
The  LXX.  do  not  repraeat  Sibboleth  at  aU.  [See 
Shibboleth.]  [6.] 

Alex.  LXX.  It  is  after  Laadan,  there  cormpted  into 
Galaada. 

*  There  la  no  mention  elsewhere  of  any  pneterl^  of 
Joshna.  The  Jewish  tnulition  assigned  bim  a  wife  and 
children.    [RAHAaJ 
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Sibama,  Sabcana).  A  towti  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
one  of  those  wiiich  were  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19).  In  the  original 
<»talogue  of  tliose  places  it  appears  as  Shebam 
and  SuiBMAH  (the  hitter  merely  an  inaccurate  va- 
riation of  the  Auth.  Version).  Like  most  of  the 
Transjordanic  places,  Sibmah  disappears  from  view 
during  the  main  port  of  the  Jewish  history.  We, 
however,  gain  a  pailing  glimpse  of  it  in  the  lament 
over  Moab  pronounceii  by  Isaiah  and  by  Jeremiah 
(Is.  xvi.  8, 9 ;  Jer.  xlyiii.  32).  It  was  then  a  Moab- 
ite  place,  famed  for  the  abandanoe  and  excellence 
of  its  grapes.  They  most  have  been  remarkably 
good  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by 
those  who,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  lived  close  to 
and  were  familiar  with  the  renowned  vineyards  of 
i>orek  (Is.  v.  2,  where  •*  choicest  vine  "  is  **  vine  of 
Sorek.")  Its  vineyards  were  devastated,  and  the 
town  doubtless  destroyed  by  the  "  lordb  of  the  hea- 
then," who  at  some  time  unknown  appear  to  have 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  that  once  smiling  and  fertile 
district. 

Sibmah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Ensebins 
(Owmuatieon,  **Sabama"),*  and  Jerome  {Conv- 
ment.  in  laaiam,  lib.  v.)  states  that  it  was  hardly 
500  paces  distant  from  Heshbon.  He  also  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  very  strong  cities  (  Urhes  vcUidiS' 
simae)  of  that  region.  No  trace  of  the  name  has 
been  discovered  more  recently,  and  nothing  resem- 
bling it  is  found  in  the  excellent  lists  ot  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  (Robinson,  B.  R.  el  1,  App.  169, 170).  [G.] 

SIBRA'IM  (Dnsp  :  0T)p&>  'E/3pa^i7[AuV'  ' 

Sabarim).  One  of  £he  landmarks  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  as  stated  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  16).  It  occurs  between  Berothah  and  Hazar- 
hatticon,  and  is  described  in  the  same  passage  as 
lying  between  the  boundary  of  Damascus  and  that 
of  Hamath.  It  has  not  been  identiBed — and  in  the 
great  obscurity  of  the  specification  of  tliis  boun- 
dary it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  should  be 
sought.  [G.] 

SrCHEM     (D3^,    ue,   Shechem :     2vx«> : 

Sichan).  The  same  well-known  name — identical  in 
the  Hebrew — with  that  which  in  all  other  places  in 
the  0.  T.  is  accurately  rendered  by  our  translators 
Shecheh.  Here  (Gen.  xii.  6),  its  preaetit  fonn 
arises  from  a  too  close  adherence  to  the  Vulgate,  or 
rather  perhaps  from  its  non-oorrespondenoe  with 
the  Hebrew  having  been  overlooked  in  the  I'evision 
of  1611. 

The  unusual  expression  **  the  place  of  Sichem  " 
may  perhaps  indicate  that  at  that  early  age  the 
city  did  not  exist.  The  **oak8  of  Moreh  were 
there,  but  the  town  of  Shechem  as  yet  was  not, 
its  "  place  "  only  was  visited  by  the  great  patriarch. 

2.  (iy  2(«r//totf:  m  Sichimis).  Eoclns.  1.  26. 
The  Greek  original  here  is  in  the  form  which  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  equivalent  of 
Shechem.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  the 
son  of  Sirach  was  alluding  in  tliis  passage  to  the 
Samaritans,  who  lived  as  they  stiU  live  at  Shechem, 
it  would  be  disproved  by  the  cbanictei-istic  pun  which 
he  has  perpetrated  oa  the  woixl  Moreh,  the  ancient 

•  The  statempnt  of  Uils  passage  that  Sibmah  was  "  In 
Gilead,"  coupled  with  its  distance  from  Hesbboo  as  given 
by  Jerome,  supports  the  local  tradition  which  places 
Mount  Gilead  south  of  the  Jabbok,  if  the  tTody  Zerka  be 
the  Jabbok. 
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name  of  Shechem: — ^*'that  foolish  people   (Kahs 
fiup6s)  that  dwell  iu  Sichem."  [G.J 

SIO'YON  (^iKvdfv),    A  dty  mentioned  with 
seveitd  others  [see  Phaselis]  in  1  Maoc.  xt.  23. 
The  name  is  derived  fi*om  a  Punic  root  '{sak,  sik,  or 
9ok),  which  always  implies  a  periodiod  market; 
and  the  original  settlement  was  probably  one  to 
which  the  ii^bitants  of  the  narrow  strip  of  highly 
fertile  soil  between  the  mountains  and  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  brought  their  pixduce 
for  exportation.     The  oldest  name  of  the  town  on 
the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times  before  Alex- 
ander) was  said  to  luive  been  Ai7i^i|,  or  Al^ioAoL 
This  was  perhaps  the  common  native  name,  and 
Sicyon  that  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  trades, 
which  would  not  unnaturally  extrude  the  other  as 
the  place  aoquii-ed  commercial  importance.     It  is 
this  Sicyon,  on  the  shore,  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  Ortliagorids,  to  which  the 
Cleisthenes  celebrated  by  Herodotus  (v.  67)  be- 
longed.^    But  the  Sicyon  referred  to  in  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  is  a  more  recent  city,  built  on  the 
site  which  served  as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one, 
and  distant  from  the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty 
stades.    Demetrius  Polioroetes,  in  the  ycnr  503  B.C., 
surprised  the  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  fire  years 
before  placed  there,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
harbour  and  the  lower  town.    The  acxxypolis  wbs 
surrendered  to  him,  and  he  then   pensuaded   the 
population,  whom  he  restored  to  indepeudmce,  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
harbour,  and  remove  thither;  the  site  being  one 
much  more  easily  defensible,  eq)ecially  against  any 
enemy  who  might  attadc  from  the  sea.     Diodoros 
describes  the  new  town  as  including  a  hu^  i^noe 
so  surrounded  on  every  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
nuapproadiable  by  the  madiiines  which  at  that 
time  wei-e  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  poBsessing  the 
great  advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
within  Its  circuit.     Modem  travellen  completely 
confirm  his  account.     Mr.  Clark,  who,  in  1857, 
descended  upon  Sicyon  from  "  a  ridge  of  hills 
running  east  and  west,  and  commanding  a  cplendtd 
prospect  of  both  the  [CorinthiBi  and  SaronicJ  gulfs 
and  the  isthmus  between,"  after  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  riding  from  the  highest  point,  came  to  a 
mined  bridge,  probably  ancient,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  lavine,  and  then  ascended  the  right  bank  by  a 
steep  path.     Along  the  crest  of  this  hill  be  traced 
firagments  of  the  western  wall  of  Sicyon.  The  moujK 
tain  which  he  had  descended  did  not  fiJl  towards 
the  sea  in  a  continuous  slope,  but  presented  a  suc- 
cession of  abrapt  descents  and  level  tenaoes,  severed 
at  intervals  by  deep  rents  and  gorges,  down  which 
the  mountain-torrents  make  their  way  to  the  sea, 
spreading  alluvium  over  the  plain,  about  two  miles 
in  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  lowest  dif& 
and  the  shore.     '*  Between  two  such  gorges,  on  a 
smooth    expanse    of    table-laud    overlooking    the 
plain,"  stood  the  city  of  Demetrius.    **  On  every 
side  are  abrupt  cliffs,  and  even  at  the  sonthem 
extremity  theiv  is  a  lucky  transverse  rent  sepa- 
rating this  from  the  next  plateau.     The  ancient 
walls  may  be  seen  at  intervals  along  the  edge  oi 
the  cliff  on  all  sides."     It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
theso  advantages  of  position  must  at  once  have 

>>  The  commercial  connexion  of  the  [Scyon  <rf  the  Ortha* 
gorids  with  Phoenicia,  Is  shown  by  the  qoonti^  of  7tar> 
tetsian  brass  in  the  treasury  of  the  Orthagnid  Alyroo  at 
dlympia  The  Phoenkian  (Carthaginian)  Xmaurj  was 
next  to  It  (Pausanias.  vi.  19,  $1). 
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find  the  attention  <^  the  great  engineer  of  an- 
tiquity— the  Besieger. 

Demetrius  established  the  forms  of  republican 
{orenuiMnt  in  his  new  city;  bat  republican  go- 
TcraiDent  had  by  that  time  become  an  impossibility 
in  Hellas.  In  the  next  half-oentury  a  number  of 
tyrants  soocseeded  one  another,  maintaining  them- 
Mives  by  the  aid  of  meixxnaries,  and  by  tempo- 
nsiog  with  the  liral  sovereigns,  who  each  endea- 
Toared  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the  Grecian 
noe.  This  state  of  things  received  a  temporary 
check  by  the  eflbrts  of  Aratus,  himself  a  native 
of  Sicyon,  of  which  his  father  Cleinias  for  a  time 
became  dynast.  In  his  twentieth  year,  being  at 
the  time  in  exile,  he  contrived  to  recover  possession 
of  the  city  and  to  unite  it  with  the  Achaean  league. ; 
This  was  in  the  year  251  B.C.,  and  it  appears  j 
that  at  this  time  the  Dorian  population  was  so 
pieponderant  as  to  make  the  addition  of  the  town 
to  a  confederation  of  Achaeans  a  matter  of  remark. 
For  the  half-oentary  before  the  foundaticMi  of  the 
new  city,  Si^on  had  &voured  the  anti-I^cedae- 
DMMuan  partj  in  Peloponnese,  taking  active  pai-t 
with  the  *MeaBeoians  and  Aipves  in  suppoi-t  of 
Megali^lis,  which  Epaminondss  had  founded  as  a 
oouiiteM:heck  to  Spaita. 

The  Sicyonian  tenitory  is  described  as  one  of 
singular  fintility,  which  was  probably  increased  by 
artificial  irrigation.     In  the  changeful  times  which 
preceded  the  final  absorption  of  European  Hellas 
by  the  Romans  it  was   subject   to   launder  by 
whoever  had  the  command  of  the  sea ;  and  in  the 
Tesr  208  B.c.  the  Roman  general  Sulpidus,  who 
had  a  squadron    at    Naupactus,  landed  between 
Sicy<n  and  Corinth  (probably  at  the  month  of  the 
little  river  Nemea,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the 
two  states),   and  was  proceeding  to  harass  the 
ueighbonrfaood,   when  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  then  at  Corinth,  attacked  him  and  drove 
him  back  to  his  ships.     But  very  soon  after  this 
Roman  influence  heguk  to  prevail  in  the  cities  of 
the  Achaean  league,  whidi  were  instigated  by  di^end 
of  Nabis  the  dynast  of  I^Aoedaemon  to  seek  Roman 
protection.     One  congress  of  the  lei^e  was  held 
at  Sicyon  under  the  preridancy  of  the  Romans  in 
198  B.C.,  and  anothei*  at  the  same  piaoe  six  years 
later.    Fdmu  this  time  Sicyon  always  spears  to 
bave  adhered  to  the  Roman  side,  and  on  the  de- 
stmction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius  (B.C.  146)  was 
rewszded  by  the  victors  not  only  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  Corinthian  domain,  but  wiUi  the 
nanagement  of  the  Isthmian   games.     This  dis- 
tinction was  again  lost  when  Julius  Caesar  re- 
foQodcd  Corinth  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony ;  but 
is  the  mean  while  Sicyon  enjoyed  for  a  century  all 
the  advantages  of  an   entrepdt  which  had  before 
accrued  to  Corinth  fitNn  her  position  between  the 
two  seaa.     Even  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines  the 
pieasure-groands  {r^iiMPOs)  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrant 
Cl«oo  continued  appropriated  to  the  Roman  go- 
vetnon  of  Achaia;   and   at   the   time  to   which 
rd«nQoe  is  made  in  the  Maccabees,  it  was  probably 
the  most  important  position  of  all  over  which  the 
llomans  exercised  influoMse  in  Greece. 

(UodorusSiculus,xv.70,xx.37,102;  Polybius, 
ii.43;  Strabo,  viii.  7, §25 ;  Livy,xxxii.  15, 19,xxxv. 
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25;  Paut>anias,ii.8,v.  14,9,vi.  19,§l-6,x.  11,^  , 
Clark,  Peloponnetus,  pp.  338,  uqq.)       [J.  W.  B.J 

SID'DIM,  THE  VALE  OF  (OnB^JI  POV'^: 

4f  ^dperyl  17  oAvic^,  amd  4i  icotA&f  4i  &Avfc^ :  VcUlis 
Silvestris),  A  place  named  only  in  one  passage  of 
Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8, 10) ;  a  docoment  pronounced  by 
Ewald  and  other  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  to  be  one 
of  the  oldest,  it  not  the  oldest,  of  the  fragments  of 
historical  record  of  which  the  early  portion  of  the 
book  is  composed. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful. 
Gesenius  says  truly  {7%ea.  1321  a)  that  every  one 
of  the  ancient  interpreters  has  tried  his  hand  at  it, 
and  the  results  are  so  various  as  to  compel  the 
belief  that  nothing  is  really  known  of  it,  certainly 
not  enough  to  allow  of  any  trustworthy  inferences 
being  drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spot. 
Gesenius  expresses    his   ccmviction    (by  inference 

from  the  Arabic  «Xm«,  an  obstacle)  that  the  real 

meaning  of  the  words  j^mek  hc»-Siddtn  is  "  a  plain 
cut  up  by  stony  channels  which  render  it  difficult 
of  ti'ansit  ;'*  and  with  this  agree  Fiirst  {Handwb,  ii. 
411  6)  and  Kaliach  {GenetiSf  355). 

Prof.  Stanley  conjectures  (S.  ^  P.)  that  Siddim 
is  connected  with  Sddeh^  and  thus  that  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name  was  the  **  valley  of  the  fields," 
so  called  from  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which 
it  was  maintained  belbre  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  the  other  cities.  This,  however,  is  to  identify 
it  with  the  Ciocar^  the  ^  cirale  (A.  V.  '  pUin')  of 
Jordan,**  which  there  does  not  a|^)ear  to  be  any 
warrant  for  doing. 

As  to  the  spot  itself:— 

1.  It  was  one  of  that  dass  of  valleys  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  by  the  word  Emek,  This  term 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  a  broad  fiattish 
tract,  sometimes  of  considerable  wylth,  enclosed  on 
each  side  by  a  definite  range  of  hills.    [Valley.] 

The  only  Emek  which  we  can  identify  with  any 
approach  to  certainty  is  that  of  Jezreel,  viz.  the 
valley  or  phiin  which  lies  between  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hermon. 

2.  It  was  so  &r  a  suitable  spot  for  the  combat 
between  the  four  and  five  kings  (ver.  8) ;  but, 

3.  It  contained  a  multitude  of  bitumen-pits 
sufficient  materially  to  affect  the  issue  of  the  battle. 

4.  In  this  valley  the  kings  of  the  five  allied 
dtles  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and 
Bela,  seem  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  in- 
vaders. It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  '*  plam,  or  drde,  of  Jordan  ** 
in  which  those  cities  stood.  But  this  we  can  only 
infer;  it  is  not  stated,  and  scarcely  implied. 

5.  So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage 
as  it  appears  originally  to  have  stood.  Bat  the 
words  which.more  especially  bear  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  (ver.  3)  do  not  form  part  of  the  original 
document.  That  venerable  record  has — with  a  care 
which  shows  how  greatly  it  was  valued  at  a  very 
early  date — been  annotated  throughout  by  a  later, 
though  still  very  ancient,  chronicler,  who  has  added 
what  in  his  day  were  believed  to  be  the  equivalents 
for  names  of  places  that  had  become  obsolete.  Beia 
is  explained  to  be  Zoar ;  En-Mishpot  to  be  Kadesh ; 


*  The  fMlowIng  are  the  eqaivslents  of  the  name  given 
Is  the  saclflit  versions :— Sam.  Vers.,  n^p^fl  "IB^D  » 
Onkelos,  K*^  ie^;  Arabic,  Nia^  a;  AoMI ;  Feshlto^ 

LO0O«.XD9    IcfcN^ffcN. .   AqulU,  K.  Twr  vcpiirc- 


livt»v\  Symm.  and  llieod.,  K.  twv  oAowr  (=ri*lB^; 
Josephns,  ^pcara  air^aXrw :  Jerome  (JiuaeA,  tn  GtnJ) 
TaUit  Salincartim. 

b  Perhaps  more  accurately  with  Sddad,  "  to  harrow.'* 
Sec  Kaliiicb  {Gen.  3&Sa);  wbo^  however,  disappioves  of 
such  a  dertvation,  and  adheres  lo  that  of  Ueseuius. 
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the  Emek-Shaveh  to  be  the  Valley  of  the  King ; 
the  Emek  has-Siddim  to  be  the  Salt  Sea,  that  is,  m 
modem  phraseology,  the  Dead  Sea.  And  when  we 
remember  how  pei'sistently  the  notion  has  been  en- 
tertained for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,*^  that  the 
Dead  Sea  covere  a  district  which  before  its  submer- 
sion was  not  only  the  Valley  of  Siddim  but  also  the 
Plain  of  the  JoMan,  and  what  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  catastrophe  of  its  submersion  has  been  con* 
stnicted  even  very  recently  by  one  of  the  most  able 
scholars  of  our  day,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  a  chronicler  in  an  age  &r  less  able  to  interpret 
natural  phenomena,  and  at  the  same  time  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  actual  event,  should 
have  shared  in  the  belief.  Recent  investigation, 
however,  of  the  geological  evidence  furnished  by  the 
aspect  of  the  spot  itself,  has  not  hitherto  lent  any 
support  to  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
oontradict  it.  The  nortliem  and  deeper  portion  of 
the  lake  unquestionably  belongs  to  a  geological  era 
of  veiy  much  older  date  than  ^e  time  of  Abraham ; 
and  as  to  even  the  southern  and  shallower  portion, 
if  it  has  undergone  any  material  change  in  historic 
times,  such  change  would  seem  to  be  one  rather  of 
gradual  elevatioa  than  of  submersion.^ 

If  we  could  venture,  as  some  have  done)  to  in- 
terpret the  latter  clause  of  verse  3,  "  which  is  near," 
or  **whidi  is  at,  or  by,  the  Salt  Sea,"  then  we 
might  agree  with  Dr.  Robinson  and  others  in  iden- 
tifying  the  Valley  of  Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain 
which  intervenes  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
and  the  range  of  heights  which  tei-minate  the  Ohdr 
and  commence  ^e  Wady  ArcdmH.  This  is  a  di&> 
trict  in  many  i^espects  suitable.  In  the  ditches  and 
dmtns  of  the  Sabkhah  are  the  impassable  channels 
of  Gesenius.  In  the  thickly  wooded  Ghdr  es  Safieh 
are  ample  conditions  for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stan- 
ley. The  general  aspect  and  formation  of  the  plain 
auswe»  fully  t<^  the  idea  of  an  emek,'  But  the 
original  of  the  passage  will  not  bear  even  this  slight 
accommodation,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  words,  no  less  than  of  the 
learned  and  eloquent  divine  and  historian  of  our 
own  time  already  alluded  to,  the  Salt  Sea  covexB 
the  actual  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Vale  of 
Siddim.  It  should  be  reroembei^ed  that  if  the 
cities  of  the  plain  were,  as  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  they  were,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  it  is  hai^ily  probable  that  the  five  kings  would 
have  gone  so  far  from  home  as  to  the  other  end  of 
the  lake,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  espe- 
cially as  on  their  road  they  must  have  passed 
Hazezon-Tamar,  the  modem  Am  Jidy,  where  the 
Assyrians  were  then  actually  encamped  (ver.  7). 
The  course  of  the  invaders  at  this  time  was  appa- 
rently northwards,  and  it  seems  most  prabable — 
though  after  all  nothing  but  conjecture  on  such 
a  point  is  possible — that  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment was  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  lake, 
perhaps  on  the  plain  at  its  noilh-west  comer.  This 
plain  is  in  many  of  its  characteristics  not  unlike  the 
Sabkhah  alreadv  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  proper  and 
natural  spot  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho  to  attack  a  hostile  force  descending  from 
the  passes  of  Ain  Jidy.  [G.] 

e  Josephus  states  it  emphatically.  His  words  {Ant.  \. 
9)  are,  *'  They  a:icamped  In  tbe  valley  called  the  WeUs  of 
Asphalt;  for  at  that  time  there  were  wells  in  that  spot; 
but  now  that  the  city  of  the  Sodomites  has  disap{iefired, 
that  valley  has  become  a  lake  which  is  called  As- 
phaltileti.''    See  albo  Strabo.  xvi.  764. 
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SI'Dk  (2(8if:  Side),  A  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  in  lat.  36"  46',  long.  31'  27*,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  Eurymedon. 
It  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23,  among  the  list 
of  places  to  which  the  Roman  senate  sent  letters 
in  fiivour  of  the  Jews  [see  Phaseus].  It  was  a 
colony  of  Cumaeans.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  a 
temple  of  Athen^  stood  there,  uid  the  name  of 
that  goddess  associated  with  Apollo  appears  in  an 
inscription  of  undoubtedly  late  times  found  <mi  the 
spot  by  Admiral  Beaufort.  Sid^  was  doaely  con- 
nected with  Aradus  in  Phoenicia  by  comment 
even  if  there  was  not  a  considerable  Phoenician 
element  in  the  population ;  for  not  <xily  are 
the  towns  placed  in  juxtaposiliou  in  the  passage 
of  the  Maccabees  quoted  above,  but  Antiochuss 
ambassador  to  the  Achaean  league  (Livy,  xxxr. 
48),  when  boasting  of  his  maste/s  navy,  told 
his  hearers  that  the  left  division  was  made  up 
of  men  of  Side  and  of  Aradus,  as  the  right  was 
of  those  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon,  quas  getUes  nuUae 
unquam  nee  arte  neo  virtute  narsali  aequassent. 
It  is  possible  that  the  name  has  the  same  root  as 
that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  (as  well  as  the  Sidfe  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Sb-abo,  xii.  3) 
was  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  that 
the  Cumaean  colony  was  something  subsequent 
In  the  times  in  which  Sidh  appears  in  history  it 
had  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  the  station  of  Antiochus's  navy  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  described  by  Liry 
(xxxvii.  23,  24).  The  i-emains,  too,  which  still 
exist  are  an  evidmce  of  its  former  wealth.  Tb<y 
stand  on  a  low  peninsula  running  fix>m  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  and  the  maritime  character  of  the  former 
inhabitants  appears  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  the 
walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built,  while 
the  one  which  &oes  the  land  is  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, and  remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  pafect 
even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  appa- 
rently to  the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  lai^est 
and  best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than 
15,000  spectators.  This  is  so  prominent  an  object 
that,  to  persons  approaching  the  shore,  it  appears 
like  an  acropolis  of  the  city,  and  in  &ct,  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  actually  occupied  as  a  fort.  The 
suburbs  of  Sidh  extend  to  some  distance,  but  the 
greatest  length  within  the  walls  does  not  exceed 
1300  yards.  Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from 
the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  into 
the  oountiy.  From  this  last  a  paved  street  with 
high  curbstones  conducts  to  an  agora,  180  iieet  in 
diameter,  and  formerly  surrounded  with  a  doable 
row  of  columns,  of  which  only  the  bases  remain. 
In  the  centre  is  a  lai^  ruined  pedestal,  as  if  for  a 
colossal  statue,  and  on  the  southern  side  the  ruins 
of  a  temple,  probably  the  one  spoken  of  by  Strabo. 
Opposite  to  this  a  sti^t  ran  to  the  principal  water* 
gate,  and  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  agora  the 
avenue  from  the  land-gate  was  continued  to  tlie 
front  of  the  theatre.  Of  this  last  the  lower  half  is, 
after  the  manner  of  Roman  architects  whenever 
the  site  permitted,  excavated  from  the  native  rock, 
the  upper  half  built  up  of  excellent  masonry.    The 

d  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  arc  stated  under  Ska, 
THE  Salt. 

*  7'hU  Is  the  plain  wbldi  Dr.  Bubiniitou  and  others  woakl 
identify  with  the  Valley  of  Salt,  ge  mdack.  It  is  hardly 
podsiblc  that  it  can  be  both  an  emek  aud  a  ge. 
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aeds  for  the  spectators,  most  of  which  remain,  are 
of  white  marble  beaatifuUj  wrought. 

The  two  priDdpal  harbours,  which  at  firet  seem  to 
bare  faeea  imited  in  one,  were  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula:  they  were  closed,  and  together  cont^ned 
»  sQiiace  of  nearlj  500  yards  by  200.  Besides 
th«^  the  principai  water-gate  on  the  N.W.  side 
was  connected  with  two  small  piers  of  150  feet 
long,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  vessels  used  to  lie 
here  to  discharge  their  cai^oea.  And  the  account 
which  Liry  gires  of  the  sea*Hght  with  Antiochus 
aboTe  referred  to,  shows  that  shelter  could  also  be 
fbaod  on  the  other  (orS.E.)  side  of  the  peninsula 
wfaeoeTer  a  strong  west  wind  was  blowing. 

The  coantry  by  which  Sidft  is  backed  is  a 
broad  swampy  plain,  stretching  out  for  some  miles 
beyond  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea- 
shore. Low  hills  succeed,  and  behind  these,  &r 
inland,  are  the  mountains  whidi,  at  Mount  Climax 
40  miles  to  the  west,  and  again  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  east,  come  down  to  the  coast. 
These  monntaina  were  the  habitation  of  the 
Pisidians,  against  whom  AnUochua,  in  the  apring 
of  the  year  192  B.C.,  made  an  expedition ;  and  as 
SUk  was  in  the  intei-est  of  Antiochus,  until,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  it  ia  reasonable  to  presume  that 
ho4ility  was  the  nonnal  relation  between  its  inha- 
bitants  and  the  highlandera,  to  whom  they  were 
probably  objects  of  the  same  jealousy  that  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  African  seaboatd  inspire 
in  the  Kabyles  round  about  them.  This  would  not 
prerent  a  lai^ge  amount  of  traffic,  to  the  mutual 
interest  of  b^h  parties,  but  would  hinder  the 
people  of  Sid^  from  extending  their  sway  into  the 
iDterior,  and  also  render  the  construction  of  effectiye 
fortifications  on  the  land  side  a  necessity.  (Strabo, 
rii.,  XIV.;  Livv,  xxxv.,  xxxvii. ;  Beaufort,  Karor 
mania',  Cicero,'  Epp,  ad  Fam,  iii.  6.)    [J.  W.  B.] 

SIDON.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician 
name  Zidon,  or  (more  accurately)  Tsidon.  As  such 
it  oocnn  naturally  in  the  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  of 
thcAath.  Version  i%Mp:  Sidon:  2  Esd.  i.  11, 
Jodg.  ii.  28 :  1  Maoc.  v.  15 ;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22 ;  xv. 
21 ;  Mark  iu.  8,  vii.  24, 31 ;  Luke  iv.*  26,  vi.  17, 
x.  13, 14 ;  Acts  xu.  29,t»  xxviii.  3).  It  ia  thus  a 
panilkl  to  Ston. 

Bat  we  also  find  it  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  imper- 
fectly lepreaoita  the  Hebrew  word  elsewhere  pre- 
•entfd  as  ZiDON  (Gen,  x.  15,  19;  P'V;  JU9i&r\ 

2«»Ar;  Sidon),     [ZlDON.]  [G.] 

siDO'NiANS  (D^n^v ; »°  J"^&-  ^i"^'V  -  2**- 

UtnM  ;  in  Deot.  Wi^iiccr  ;  in  Judg.  ^Mrios : 
Sidonii,  Sidonius).  The  Gmk  form  of  the  word 
ZiDONiAHS,  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
of  the  0.  T.  It  occurs  Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Josh.  xiii.  4, 
6;  Jodg.iu.  3;  1  K.  v.  6.  [G.] 

SraON  f frrp,  and   f\Tr*p* :  Samar.  |irrD : 

Jui^ ;  Joseph.  %tx^r :  Sehon).  King  of  the  Amor- 
iteK  iHmd  Israel  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Pro- 
mised  Land  ( N urn.  xxi.  2 1 ).  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  aodadty.  Shortly  beu>re  the 
time  of  Israri's  arrival  he  had  dispossessed  the  Moab- 
ites  of  a  ^lendid  territory,  driving  them  south  of  the 
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**  In  this  pasage  the  form  SiSwyta  is  naed. 

^  Hoe  the  a4|ecUve  to  employed— 3UAwvmmc 

*  TUa  fotm  to  Soond  fi«qu«Qtly.  though  not  exclnsively, 

to  the  books  sabseqoent  to  the  Pentateuch.    In  the  Pent. 

ttaelf  it  oocnn  four  times,  two  of  which  ace  in  the  song, 


natural  bulwark  of  the  Amon  with  great  slaughter 
and  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  captives  (xxi.  26- 
29).  When  the  Israelite  host  appears,  he  does  not 
hesitate  or  temporise  like  Balak,  but  at  once  gathen 
his  people  together  and  attacks  them.  But  the 
battle  was  his  last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  district  from  Amon  to  Jabbok 
becune  at  once  the  possesnon  of  the  conqueror. 

Josephns  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §2)  has  presei'ved  some 
singular  details  of  the  battle,  which  have  not  6ur« 
vived  in  the  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or  LXX. 
He  repi-esents  the  Amorite  army  as  containing 
every  man  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  arms.  He  states 
that  they  were  unable  to  fight  when  away  from  the 
shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  especially 
galled  by  the  slings  and  an'ows  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
at  last  suffering  severely  from  thirst,  they  rushed 
to  the  stream  and  to  the  shelter  of  the  recesses  of 
the  ravine  of  the  Amon.  Into  these  recesses  they 
were  pursued  by  their  active  enemy  and  slaughtei^ 
in  vast  numbers. 

Whether  we  accept  these  details  or  not,  it  is  plain, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  Sihon**  6xed 
itself  in  the  national  mind,  and  the  space  which  his 
imajge  occupies  in  the  official  records,  and  in  the 
later  poetry  of  Isiael,  that  he  was  a  truly  formi- 
dable chieftain.  *  [G.] 

SmOR,  accurately  SHIHOB,  once  THE 

SHIHOB  (iin^K?,  i^nc^,  irnf^z  rijSir,  ^ 

hoiiofros  4f  Korii  irp6ffvrov  Aly&irrov :  IfUuSf 
fluvius  turbidus,  (aipia)  iurbida :  or  SHIHOB  OF 
EGYPT  (OnvP  "^n*?^  •  ^P*«  Ai7^»Tow :  Sihor 
Aeg^ti),  when  unqualified,  a  name  of  the  Nile.  It 
is  held  to  signify  '*  the  bkck  "  or  '*  turbid,"  from 
irXS^,  ^.  he  or  it  was  or  became  black  ;*'  a  word  used 

in  a  wide  sense  for  different  degrees  of  dark  colour, 
as  of  hair,  a  £ice  tanned  by  the  sun,  a  skin  black 
through  disease,  and  extreme  blackness.  [Nile, 
p.  539  a.]  Several  names  of  the  Kile  may  be  com- 
peted. NctXor  itself,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, of  Iranian  origin,  signifies  **  the  blue,"  that  is 
**  the  dark''  rather  than  the  turbid ;  for  we  must  then 

compare  the  Sanskrit  ^^W*  NUah,  "  blue,"  pro* 
bably  especially  **  dark  blue,"  also  even  **  black,"  as 

^^M4ll   "black  mud."     The  Arabic  azrak, 

"blue,"  signifies  "dark"  in  the  name  Bohr  0/- 
Azrak,  or  Blue  River»  applied  to  the  eastern  of 
the  two  great  confluents  ot  the  Nile.  Still  nearer 
is  the  Latin  Meh,  from  ^^Xas,  a  name  of  the  Nile, 
accoixling  to  Festus  and  Servins  {Oeorg,  iv.  291 ; 
Am.  L  745,  iv.  246)  ;  but  little  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  such  a  word  resting  on  no  better  authority. 
With  the  classical  writetis,  it  is  the  soil  of  Egypt 
that  is  black  rather  than  its  river.  So  too  in  hieio- 
glyphics,  the  name  of  the  country,  KEM,  means 
'*  the  black;"  but  there  is  no  name  of  the  Nile  of 
like  signification.  In  the  ancient  painted  sculptures, 
however,  the  figure  of  the  Nile-god  is  coloured  dif- 
ferently according  as  it  represents  tlie  river  during 
the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  in  the  foimer  case  red,  in  the  latter  blue. 
There  are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the 

linm.  xxL  27,  29. 

A  It  Is  possible  that  a  trace  of  the  name  may  still 
remain  in  the  JMwt  £%ikAan,  a  lofty  and  consplcaoos 
mountain  just  to  the  south  of  the  Wadjf  Uqjeb. 
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Bible,  and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihor- 
Mixraim.  It  ig  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  limits  of 
territory  which  was  still  unoonquered  when  Joshua 
was  old.  "  This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  remaineth : 
all  the  regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri, 
from  the  Shihor  (lin'C^n),  which  [is]  before  Egypt, 
even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekrou  "northward,  is 
counted  to  the  Canaanite  "  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  The 
enumeration  of  the  Philistines  follows.  Here,  there- 
fo]^,  a  disti-ict  lying  between  Egypt  and  the  most 
noi-thei-n  Philistine  city  seems  to  be  intended.  With 
this  passage  must  be  compared  that  in  Which  Shihor- 
Mizraim  occni-s.  David  is  related  to  have  **ga- 
theitsd  all  Israel  together,  from  Shihor  of  Egvpt 
even  unto  the  entering  of  Hamath  "  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5). 
There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  Israelite  ever 
spi^ad  westwai-d  beyond  Gaza;  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  actual  temtory  dwelt  in  by  them  in  David's 
time  should  thus  appear  to  be  spoken  of  as  extend- 
ing aa  fiir  as  the  ettstemnxKt  branch  of  the  Nile, 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  more  than  one  tribe 
at  a  later  time  had  spread  beyond  even  its  first 
boundaries,  and  also  that  the  limits  may  be  those  of 
David's  dominion  mther  than  of  the  land  actually 
fully  inhabited  by  the  Israelites.  The  stream  may 
therefore  be  that  of  the  Widi-l-'Aree«h.  That  the 
stream  intended  by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a  navi- 
gable  river  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  it  is  said  of  Tyre,  *•  And  by  gi-eat  watei-s, 
the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river 
{TeSr,  -Jicp,  [is]  her  revenue"  (xxiii.  3).  Hei-e 
Shihor  is  either  the  same  as,  or  compared  with, 
Yedr,  generally  thought  to  be  the  Nile  [Nile], 
but  in  this  work  suggested  to  be  the  extension  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [Red  Sea.]  In  Jeremiah  the  iden- 
tity of  Shihor  with  the  Nile  seems  distinctly  stilted 
where  it  is  said  of  Israel, "  And  now  what  hast  thou 
to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  watere  of 
Shihor?  or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of 
Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  river?"  ».  <?. 
Euphrates  (ii.  18).  In  considering  these  passages 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  "  the  Shihor 
which  [is]  before  Egypt,"  and  Shihor  of  Egypt,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Shihor  alone,  on  the  other.  In 
articles  Nile  and  River  of  Eotpt  it  is  maintained 
too  strongly  that  Shihor,  however  qualified,  is  always 
the  Nile.  The  later  opinion  of  the  writer  is  expressed 
here  under  SniiiOR  op  Egypt.  The  latter  is,  he 
thinks,  unquestionably  the  Nile,  the  former  two 
probably,  but  not  certainly,  the  same.  [R.  S.  P.] 
SIXAS  (:X/Aaj:  Siku),  An  eminent  member 
of  the  early  Christian  Church,  described  under  that 
name  in  the  Acts,  but  as  Silvanus*  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  He  firet  appears  as  one  of  the  leaders  i'9iyo6- 
/i9¥oi)  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  22), 
holding  tlie  office  of  an  inspii^  teacher  ("wpo^yfrrris, 
xv.  32).  His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  siVwx, 
"  wood,"  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  xvi. 
37).  He  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  accom- 
pany Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jenisalem  (Acta 
XV.  22,  32).  Having  accomplished  this  mission, 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  33 ;  the  follow- 
ing verse,  »o|c  dl  ry  Mk^  iwifitiycu  ainov,  is  de- 
cidedly an  interpolation  introduced  to  harmonise 
tlip^ passage  with  xv.  40).     He  must,   however, 

»  The  Alexandrtno  writers  adopted  somewhat  bold  ab- 

breviaUons  of  proper  names,  such  as  Zenas  tor  Zenodorus. 

olios  for  ApoUonius.  Hernias  for  Hermodoma.    The 

>iod  by  which  they  arrived  at  these  forms  is  not  very 

rent 
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have  immediately  revisited  Antioch,  for  we  fisd 
him  selected  by  St.  Paul  as  the  (companion  o>  his 
second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  40-xvii.  40). 
At  Beroea  he  was  left  behind  with  Timothy  while 
St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  14),  and 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  movements  until  he 
rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5). 
Whether  he  had  followed  Pftul  to  Athens  in  obe- 
dience to  the  injunction  to  do  so  (Acts  xvii.  15), and 
had  been  sent  thence  with  Timothy  to  Thesaalooica 
(1  Thess.  iii.  2),  or  whetlier  his  movements  were 
wholly  independent  of  Timothy's,  is  uncertnin 
(Conyb.  and  Hows.  St.  Paul,  i.  458,  note  ■).  His 
presence  at  Coiinth  is  several  times  noticed  (2  Cor. 
t.  19 ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  He  probably 
retui-ned  to  Jerusalem  with  St.  Paul,  and  from  that 
time  the  connexion  between  them  appeai-s  to  have 
terminated.  Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who 
conveyed  St.  Peter^s  First  Epistle  to  Asia  Minor 
(1  Pet.  Y.  12),  is  doubtful ;  the  probabilities  are  iu 
fiivonr  of  the  idoitity ;  the  question  is  chiefly  inte* 
resting  as  bearing  upon  the  Pauline  characto'  of  St 
Peter's  Epistles  (De  Wette,  Emlait,  §4).  A  tra- 
dition  of  very  slight  authority  represents  Silas  to 
have  become  bishop  of  Corinth.  We  inve  finally 
to  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting,  the  theories 
which  identify  Silas  with  Teitiua  (Rom.  xvi. 
22)  through  a  Hebrew  explanation  of  the  name 

(^7{^),  and  again  with  Luke,  or  nt  all  events  with 

the  author  of  the  Acts  (Alfoi-d's  Prolegorn,  in  Acts, 
i.  §1),  [W.  L.  B.] 

SILK  (oTupiKitf).    The  only  undoubted  notice 
of  silk  in  the  Bible  oocura  in  l^v.  xviii.  12,  wh«]f 
it  is  mentioned  amoug  the  treasures  of  the  typicAJ 
Babylon.     It  is,   however,  in  the  highest  dcgi«f 
probable  that  the  texture  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
from  the  time  that  their  commerdal  relations  w«e 
extended  by  Solomon.     For,  though  we  have  no 
historical  evidence  of  the  importation  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  earlier 
than  that  of  Aristotle  (iT.  A.  r.  19)  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  yet  that  notice,  referring  as  it  does  to 
the  island  of  Cos,  would  justify  the  assumption  that 
it  had  been  known  at  a  far  earlier  period  in  Western 
Asia.     The  commercial  routes  of  that  continent  are 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  an  indirect  testimosy 
to  the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah,  is  probably  affoitled  us  in  his  i^eferaice  to  the 
Sinim.    [SiNiM.]    The  well>known  classical  name 
of  the  suhiitance  (inj/Mict^r,  aericum)  does  not  occar 
in  the  Hebrew  language,^  but  this  nuiy  be  accounted 
for,  partly  on  tlie  gi-ound  that  the  Hsbivws  were 
acquainted  only  with  the  texturo  and  not  with  the 
raw  material,  and  partly  on  the  supposition  that 
the  name  aericum  reached  the  Greeks  by  another 
channel,  viz.  through  Armenia.    The  Hebrew  terms 
which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  silk  are  meshi^ 
and  denieshekA    The  former  occnra  only  in  Kx. 
xvi.  10,  K3  (A.  V.  "silk")  and  is  proUibly  con- 
nected with  the  root  mdsAa/t,  "  to  draw  out,**  a*. 
though  it  were  made  of  the  finest  draun  silk  iu  tiie 
manner  desciibed  by  Pliny  (vi.  20,  xi.  26) :  the 
equivalent  term  in  the  LXX.  {rplx''»'^9^\  thous^ 
connectal  in  point  of  etymol<^  with  hair  as  \X» 
material,  is  nevertheless   explained   by  Hesychtus 
and  Suidas  as  refemng  to  silk,  which  may  well 
have  been  described  as  itsembling  hair.     The  other 

•>  Calmet  cor\Jectartd  thai  flip^^b  (la.  xlx.  9^  A.  V. 
"  fine")  was  connected  with  taricum.' 
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kno  iemoM  wean  in  Am.  iii.  12  (A.  V. 
-'[^oaac'js"),aDd  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
I.U  fnxn  tbe  raembbnce  of  the  word  to  our 
"•iisttsc,"  aod  of  this  again  to  "  Damascus,"  as 
t^  pjfc  where  the  manufacture  of  silken  textures 
ro  omfd  on.  It  appears,  however,  that  "da- 
r^>l  '^  is  a  corruption  of  dUtnakao,  a  tei-m  applied 
^  tA(  Anbs  to  tlM  raw  material  alone,  and  not  to 
lip  ffiiDofsctured  article  (Pusey's  Min,  Proph. 
{«.  !^  >;.  We  most,  therefore,  consider  the  reference 
i  ^^  »  extremely  dubious.*  We  hare  notice  of 
«\  •M'ST  its  dtaical  name  in  the  Mishna  {Kit,  9, 
^ ,  what  Chinese  silk  is  distinguished  from  floss- 
cl.  The  Taiue  set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as 
kpbni  in  Rer.  xriii.  12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus 
£  /.  rii.  5,  $4),  as  well  as  by  classical  writers 
I.;.  SiKton.  CaUg,  52 ;  Mart.  xi.  9).  [ W.  L.  B.] 

SIL'LA(t6p:  roiXAa;  Alex.  TaXaaZi  Seld^. 

'Tl- Ikvow  of  »iUo  which  goeth  down  to  Silla," 
fc  IX  scene  of  the  murder  of  Kmg  Joash  (2  K. 
t.  :'k.  What  or  where  Silla  was  is  entirely 
>£tcf  of  ooDJectnre.  Millo  seems  most  probably 
to  bre  been  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  situated 
«  MooEt  Zion.  [See  p.  367  a.]  Silla  must  have 
i«:  io  ria  valley  below,  overlooked  by  that  part 
i  *hi  ctaiiel  whidi  was  used  as  a  residence.  The 
iti->*ioQ  of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam 
I^'jI  be  appropriate,  and  the  agreement  between 
It  two  oamas  is  tempting  ;  but  the  likeness  exists 
B  w'  i]nk  and  English  versions  only,  and  in  the 
P>"Ja]  ii  too  slight  to  admit  of  any  inference. 
r*  ^a,  with  less  than  hia  usual  caution,  affirms 
Ci  t  j  be  s  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jem- 
^  Others  (ss  Thenius,  in  Ktwzg.  exeg, 
1^*1/..  o&  the  passage),  refer  it  to  a  place  on 
r  uatciei  with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps 

^)  vhkh  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the 

I?  ^p  to  tbe  court  of  the  Temple.  To  indulge  in 
fea  cmfidfiit  statoments  on  either  side  is  an 
^t  luttske.  Neither  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
|^H»,«  in  the  lists  of  Nehemiah  iii.  and  xii., 
»J"*i»h  Commentator,*  the  LXX,,  in  Josephus, 
^ I'*  Jflime, do  we  find  the  smallest  clue;  and 
*^*-  .>  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  remain  for 
^  {"pNait  in  ^norance.  [G.] 

?ILO  AH,  THE  POOL  OP  (IT^irn  nD")3  : 

*^*»^^^  rmw  tcm9lttr  ;  FA.  jc.  T»ir  0ctov 
^*««:  f'iKma  Siloe).  This  name  is  not  accu- 
fev  repreamted  in  the  A.  V.  of  Neh.  iii.  15— 
"  <'^7  P*^*>g^  ^  whid)  this  particular  form 
**^  It  should  be  i^ieiach,  or  rather  has-She- 
*^  iQoe  it  is  given  with  the  deHnite  article. 
B  vis  possifaly  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name 
1^  is  tint  presented  as  Shiloach,  then  as 
iua  aad  is  now  Sehcan.  The  meaning  of  She- 
k-ukcn  as  Hebrew  18  <<  dart."  This  cannot  be  a 
A^  pv«a  to  the  stream  on  aooount  of  its  swiftness, 

'  f'  A.V.coDfonads  B^  with  silk  In  Prov.  xxxi.  2X 

*  *  "•?.  xxlT.  2$.  a  passage  tinged  with  tbe  usual  colour 
^  un«li«  of  Omififcles,aoil  containing  some  carious 
'^  «» fnn  that  of  the  Kings,  but  passing  over  the 
^  '  thr  Bunder  SMb  nlentio. 

-  *«  i«ktif«  or  the  two  great  MSS.  of  tbe  LXX.— 
^*'  -f  «  tke  r  as  tbe  oommenoeaient  of  the  name— Is 
'v.-u:4e ;  and  procDpta  the  suggestion  that  the  Hebrew 

^  ^T  cIgiiMllj  have  begun  with  KJ,  a  ravine  (fm 

^^•1   The  mnvtAvrra  of  ttic  Alex,  is  doobUess 

*  i^rwot  sfipevrs  to  be  tbe  oldest  of  these  forms,  and 
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because  it  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah,  anythin}^  but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  stream. 
(Is.  viii.  6).  It  is  probably  an  accommodation  to  the 
popular  mouth,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  exempli- 
fied in  the  name  Dart,  which  is  now  borne  by  more 
than  one  river  in  England,  and  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  swiftness,  but  is  mei'ely  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  word  which  also  appears  in 
the  various  forms  of  Derwent,*  Dai'ent,  Trent.  The 
last  of  these  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  mean 
**  thirty  ;"  and  the  river  Trent  was  believed  to  have 
30  tributaries,  30  soils  of  fisli,  30  convents  on  its 
banks,  &c. :  a  notion  pi-eserved  from  oblivion  by 
Milton  in  his  lines — 

**  And  Trent  that  like  some  earth-bom  giant  q>reads 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads." 
For  the  fountain  and  pool,  see  Siloam.       [G.] 

SILO'AM  irh^n,  Shiloach,  Is.  viii.  6 ;  rtj^H 

Sheiachf  Neh.  iii.  1 5 ;  the  change  in  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  indicating  merely  perhaps  a  change  in 
the  pronunciation  or  in  the  spelling  of  the  word, 
sometime  during  the  three  centuries  between  Isaiah 
and  Nehemiah.  Rabbiuical  writers,  and,  following 
them,  Jewish  titivellers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
fi-om  Benjamin  of  Tudela  to  Schwai-z,  retain  the 
earlier  Shihach  in  preference  to  the  later  Shelach, 
The  Rabbis  give  it  with  the  article,  as  in  the  Bible 

{r\h^^r\,  Dach*8  Codex  Talmvdicus,  p.  367).  The 
Sept.  gives  2iX«^/i  in  Isaiah ;  but  in  Nehemiah  ko- 
Kyfifi-ffOpa  r&y  KwHiwy,  the  pool  of  the  sheep-skins, 
or  "  fleece-pool  ;"  perhaps  because,  in  their  day, 
it  was  used  for  washing  the  fleeces  of  the  victims.' 
The  Vulgate  has  tmiforaily,  both  in  Old  and  New 
Testameuts,  Siioe\  in  the  Old  calling  it  piaaina, 
and  in  the  New  nataioria.  The  I^tin  Fathers,  led 
by  the  Vulgato,  have  always  Siloe ;  the  old  pilgrims, 
who  knew  nothing  but  the  Vulgate,  SUoe  or  Syloe, 
The  Greek  Fathers,  adhering  to  the  Sept.,  have 
Silocan.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Josephus  gives  both  Silocan  and  SOocu,  generally 
the  former.) 

Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed  localities 
(though  Keland  and  some  othera  misplaced  it)  in  tlie 
topf^raphy  of  Jerusalem ;  still  retaining  ite  old  name 
(with  Arabic  modification,  Silwdn),  while  every 
other  pool  has  lost  its  Bible-designation.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  suburban  tank 
of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  particu- 
larly good  or  plentiful  in  its  watei*!;,  though  Jo- 
sephus  tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were  both 
"sweet  and  abundant*'  {B,  J.\.  4,  §1).  Apart 
from  the  identity  of  namey  there  is  an  unbroken 
chain  of  exterior  testimony,  during  eighteen  cen- 
turies, connecting  the  present  Birket  Silicdn  witii 
the  Shiloah  of  Isaiah  and  the  SUoam  of  St.  John. 
There  are  difficulties  in  identifying  the  Bir  Eyub 
(the  well  of  Salah-ed-dln,  Ibn  Eyub^  the  great 
di^^r  of  wells,  Jalal-Addin,  p.  239),  but  none  in 

to  be  derived  from  denoyn,  an  ancient  liriUsli  word, 
meaning  "  to  wind  about"  On  tbe  Goutincnt  tbe  luune 
is  found  in  the  following  forms :— Fr.  Durance ;  Germ. 
Dreuxnz ;    It  Trento ;    Russ.  Duna  (Feigusou's  Jiivcr 

NavMSf  Jcc). 

*  In  I'almudlaa  Hebrew  Shdadi  ngnlfies  ••  a  sWn  ** 
(Levi's  Lingua  Sacra);  and  the  Alexandrian  translatrtrs 
attached  thin  meaniug  to  it;  they  and  the  earlier  Rabbis 
considering  Nchemiah's  Shelach  as  a  different  pool  from 
Siloam;  prubobly  tbe  same  as  Uethesda,  by  the  sheep- 
gate  (John  V.  3),  tbe  1rpo^aTuci|  Ko\viifii9pa  of  Eosebius, 
the  probaticj  piscina  of  Jerome.  If  so,  then  It  is  Betbr 
esda,  and  not  SUoam,  that  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah. 
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fixing  Siloun.  Josephus  montions  it  frequenUy  in 
his  Jewish  War,  and  his  refei^noes  indicate  tiiat  it 
was  a  somewhat  noted  place,  a  soi-t  of  city  laud- 
mark.  From  him  we  learn  that  it  was  without 
the  city  (IJw  rov  turrfwSf  B,  J,  v.  9,  §4) ;  that 
it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  *'  old  wall "  took  a  bend 
and  shot  out  eastward  {ia^tuc^fxirrov  fls  iu^aroK^yf 
ib.  ▼.  6,  §1) ;  that  there  was  a  valley  under  it 
(r^y  {fxh  2iA«&/i  ^payya,  ib.  vi.  8,  §5),  and  one 
beside  it  (rp  xarii  r^v  ii?i»iifi  ^dparyytf  ib.  v.  1*2, 
§2) ;  a  hill  {K6^os)  right  opposite,  appai-ently  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kedron,  hard  by  a  cliff  or  rock 
called  Peristei-eon  (ib.) ;  that  .t  was  at  the  ter- 
mination or  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  (ib.  v.  4,  §1) ; 
that  close  beside  it,  apparently  eastward,  was  an- 
other pool,  called  Solomon's  pool,  to  which  Uie 
"old  wall"  came  after  leaving  Siloam,  and  past 
which  it  went  on  to  Ophlas,  where,  bending  noith- 
ward,  it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  ^a.d.  333)  it 
is  set  down  in  the  same  locality,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  "  juita  murum,"  as  Josephus  implies ;  whei-eas 
now  it  is  a  considerable  distance— upwaixls  of  1200 
feet — from  the  nearest  angle  of  the  present  wall, 
and  nearly  1900  feet  from  the  southern  wall  of  the 
Har&m.  Jerome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  describes  it  as  "  ad  radices  montis  Moriah  " 
(m  Matt,  X.),  and  tells  (thongh  without  endorsing 
the  fable)  that  the  stones  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
(rubra  aaxa)  of  the  prophet  Zechaiiah  were  still 
pointed  oat  («a  Matt,  xxiii.).  He  speaks  of  it  as 
being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  as 
Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropaeon  {inJer.  ii.) ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he 
(like  the  Rabbis)  never  mentions  the  Tyropaeon, 
while  he,  times  without  number,  speaks  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom.  He  speaks  of  Hin- 
nom, Tophet,  with  their  groves  and  gardens,  as 
watered  by  Siloam  (tn  Jer,  xix.  6,  and  xxxii.  35). 
"  Tophet)  quae  est  in  valle  filii  Ennom,  ilium  locum 
signtficat  qui  Siloe  fontibus  irrigatur,  et  est  amoenus 
atque  nemorosus,  hodieque  hoiix>rum  praebet  deli- 
cias"  (tn  Jer,  viii.).  He  speaks  of  Siloam  as  de* 
pendent  on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used 
in  tu8  day : — "  Uno  fonte  Siloe  et  hoc  non  perpetuo 
utitur  civitas ;  et  usque  in  praesentem  diem  steri- 
litas  pluvianim,  non  solum  fmgum  sed  et  bibendi 
inopiam  &cit "  (tn  Jer.  xiv.).  Now,  though  Jerome 
ought  to  have  known  well  Uie  water-supplies  of 
Jenisalem,  seeing  he  lived  the  greater  pait  of  his 
life  within  six  miles  of  it,  yet  other  authorities,  and 
the  modem  vrater-provision  of  the  dty,  show  us 
tliat  it  never  could  ha^'e  been  wholly  dependent  on 
its  pools.  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked  piivate  cis- 
teiTis  kept  up  a  supply  at  all  times,  and  hence  it 
often  happened  that  it  was  tlie  hesAegers,  not  the 
besieged,  that  suffered  most;  though  Josephus  re- 
ooi'ds  a  memorable  instance  to  the  contrary,  when 
— relating  a  speech  he  made  to  the  Jews  standing, 
beyond  their  darts,  on  a  part  of  the  south-eastern 
wall  which  the  Romans  had  carried — ^he  speaks  of 
Siloam  as  overflowing  since  the  Romans  had  got 
access  to  it,  whereas  before,  when  the  Jews  held  it, 
it  was  dry  {B.  J,  v.  9,  §4).  And  we  may  here 
notice,  in  passing,  that  Jei-usalem  is,  except  perhaps 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  year,  a  well-watered  city. 
Dr.  Barclay  says  that  '*  within  a  circuit  swept  by  a 

*  Stmbo's  statement  Is  that  Jerusalem  Itself  was  rocky 
but  well  watered  (cwJpoi'),  but  all  the  region  around  was 
barren  and  wateriess  (AvirpAy  jcal  ayvh^v)^  b.  xvi.  cb.  % 
sed  36. 
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radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles  there  are  no  les  titj 
thirty  or  fortv  natural  springs"  {Cittf  of  the  Or^ 
King,  p.  295) ;  and  a  letter  from  Consul  Fl&n  i 
the  writer  adds,  *^  This  I  believe  to  be  under  i 
truth ;  but  they  are  almost  all  found  to  the  ."n.  a{ 
S.W. :  in  thoee  directions  thei'e  does  not  appear 
be  a  village  without  springs."  * 

In  the  7th  century  Antoninus  Martyr  mentuj 
Siloam,  as  both  fountain  and  pool.  Bernhard  i 
monk  speaks  of  it  in  the  9th,  and  the  annalists  ofi 
Crusades  mention  its  site,  in  the  fork  of  two  mile 
as  we  find  it.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a.d.  117 
speaks  of  **  the  great  spring  of  Shiloach  iw'hieh  n 
into  the  brook  Kedron "  (Asher's  ed.  vel. 
p.  71);  and  he  mentions  "a  huge  building  19 
it  *'  (^tf),  which  he  says  was  erected  in  the  dar^ 
his  fathers.  Is  it  of  this  building  that  the  prki 
ruined  pillare  are  the  I'elics  ?  Caumont  (a.i>.  14]j 
speaks  of  the  Valley  of  Siloahf  "  ou  est  le  fonte^ 
ou  le  {sic)  vierge  Marie  lavoit  les  dmpeUez  d<r' 
enfant,"  and  of  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  as  cIo»e 
hand  {Voyage  dtoultremer  en  Jherusairtn,  Ik 
Paris  edition,  p.  68).  Felix  Fabri  (a.d.  IM 
describes  Siloam  at  some  length,  and  seems  to  b 
attempted  to  enter  the  subteiTaneous  passa^  ;  c 
failed,  and  i-etreated  in  dismay  after  fillit:^ 
flasks  with  its  eye-healing  water.  Arnold  \ 
Harff  (a.d.  1496)  also  identifies  the  spot  d 
Pilgerfahrt,  p.  186,  Col.  ed.).  After  this,  the] 
ferences  to  Siloam  ai«  innumerable  ;  nor  do  tb^ 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary  in  their  locat] 
of  it.  We  hardly  needed  these  testimonies  to  esuj 
us  to  fix  the  site,  though  some  topographers  h^ 
i-ested  on  these  entirely.  Scripture,  if  it  do^  i 
actually  set  it  down  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tjro^isd 
as  Josephus  does,  brings  us  very  near  it,  both! 
Nehemiah  and  St.  John.  The  reader  who  compi 
Neh.  iii.  15  with  Neh.  xii.  37,  will  find  that  ' 
pool  of  Siloah,  the  fountain-gate,  the  stairs  of  \ 
city  of  David,  the  wall  above  the  house  of  Dav 
the  water-gate,  and  the  king's  gardens,  were 
near  each  other.  The  Evangelist's  narrative 
gardlng  the  blind  man,  whose  eyes  the  LonI  mi 
culously  opened,  when  carefully  examined,  leails  | 
to  the  coDclusion  that  Siloam  was  somewhere  ia  \ 
neighbourhood  of  the  Temple.  The  Habbluicsii  tj 
ditions,  or  histories  as  they  doubtless  are  in  nu 
cases,  frequently  refer  to  Siloam  in  connexion  w 
the  Temple  service.  It  was  to  Siloam  that  \ 
Levite  was  sent  with  the  golden  pitcher  od  { 
**^  last  and  gi'eat  day  of  the  feast "  of  Tabem^^ 
it  was  from  Sil<»m  that  he  i>rought  the  w:d 
which  was  then  poured  over  the  sacrifice,  in  li 
mory  of  the  water  from  the  rectk  of  Rephidim ;  ij 
it  was  to  this  Siloam  water  that  the  Lord  poluj 
when  He  stood  in  the  Temple  on  that  day  and  cn^ 
"  If  any  man  thirat,  let  him  come  onto  me  ^ 
diink." 

The  Lord  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash,  not  \h^ 
bur  version  has  it,  but  at  (els)  the  pool  it  SUreiai 
for  it  was  the  clay  from  his  eyes  that  wa»  to 
washed  off;  and  the  Evangelist  is  car«fal  to  tbr 
in  a  remark,  not  for  the  purpose  of  tellings  Ud  t 
Siloam  meant  an  **  aqueduct,'  as  some  think,  but 
give  higher  significance  to  the  mirade.  **  <  vo  « : 
at  Siloam,"  was  the  command;  the  Clvauis^^ 
adds,  "  which  is  by  interpietatton,  SENT.**      Ou  j 


r  See  WAJii  Cwrxu,  ke.  Or  et*  gets  its  forcr  frj 
tnrayr,  vCiInu,  coming  between  the  verb  and  its  pit^j 
tlon,  parentlietlcally,  *  Go  to  the  pool  and  wa^  Oii 
eyes  tliere."  1 
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aw  nuuinf;  here— il»  mmllelinn  betwwu  ■ 
San  Ow"  [Loke  W.  18;  John  i.  36)  ud  ■ 
Satwsto-,"  iht  mbtiwiHl  One  and  the  nisi 
I»L  «•  aj  oatbiBS  ftrthtr  Uan  what  St.  1 
u^d  ■tit.  io  hii  opostion  or  the  Hth  ar  Ih 
"'(  «h  i  imoTAiiiros  col  i^o^in-l  #<»> 

•n  <^nI  «U1  upovyilirii.  That  "Sent"  u 
Biural  iiilBintatuin  it  evideDt,  not  umplj'  ( 
md  itHir,  bat  Gain  other  paaogra  w 
:iian  with  water,  u  Job 
h*  MM&M  wttierj  upon  tile  fields ;"  and  E 
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t   treaofthelield."'   The  Tnininliats  .vincidc  with 

I    the  Evimgelist,  and  wy  that  Shiloarh  wu  no  t»ll«d 

'    ■■—  ■«  It  Mit  forth  iU  water*  U.  water  the  gardnii 

a  Lingua  Siura).  We  maj  add  Homer',  line— 

inV»P  *'  «  nixt,  in  pic,  (n.  XU.  56). 

A  little  way  below  the  Jewish  buijing  ground, 

;    but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  Iba 

Kedron  luiiu  slighOif  watwnH,  anJ  wident  iLielf 

wisHerably,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Viigin  or  I7m- 

i-Deraj,  rear  the  beginning  of  tllat  naddle-shapai 

,  i-ojeclion  of  (he  Teraple-hil!  iiippwed  to  be   the 

J.   Ophel  of  the  KibJe,  and  the  OpkUu  of  Jcsephns. 

le    [En  r^ootu]  At  the  bar.k  pait  of  tiut  fonntain  a 


e™  putage  br^ne.  throogh  which  the 
■»''  Aon.  md  thnnigh  which  a  man'  mav  malie  hia 
nT.a  <)id  KsbiBMo  and  Barclay,  iometimes  walk' 

'■i  wwtiniia  crawling,  to  Siloam.  This  rocky 
"Wmt.  wfaidi  twills  conaiderabl)-,  bat  keepi,  in 
^i^l-i  foolh-WMtalir  direction,  is  according  lo 
'-tim.  |7io  feet  long,  while  tJw  diiKt  dislnnce 
'f"™  SAifc  and  Vm-td-Dtrai  is  only  a  little 
»t  1340  faet-     Id  former  daya  this  paaia^  was 


•'  ■*•  bad  tribulaiiea,  whicli  hare  foimerly  se 
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channel  conveying  the 
miog  li'am  Uic  north,  a 


water  froi 

verHl  n  .imiW  disni 

it  up  near  the  Mugtabin  gate,  where  it  became  so 
choked  witli  rubbish  lliat  it  could  be  Iraveised  no 
farther.  I  there  found  it  turn  to  the  west,  in  the 
direction  of  the  uuth  end  of  the  defl  or  saddle  of 
Zion  i  and  if  tfaie  channel  was  not  constructed  for 
purpose  of  conveying  to  Siloom  the  surplus 


rsol'lluekial 


^lueduct,  1  ni 
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gpst  any  purpose  to  which  it  could  have  been 
applied"  {City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  309).  In  an- 
other place  he  tells  us  somethinp:  more :  "  Haring 
loitered  in  the  pool  [Virgin's  fount]  till  the  coming 
down  of  the  waters,  I  soon  found  several  widely 
separated  places  where  it  gained  admittance,  besides 
the  opening  under  the  steps,  where  alone  it  had  for- 
merly  been  supposed  to  enter.  I  then  observed  a 
large  o))ening  entering  the  rock-hewn  channel  just 
below  the  pool,  which,  though  once  a  copious  tri- 
butary, is  now  dry.  Being  too  much  choked  with 
tesserae  and  rubbish  to  be  penetrated  far.  I  care- 
fully noted  its  position  and  liearing,  and,  on  search- 
ing for  it  above,  soon  identified  it  on  the  eiterior, 
where  it  assumed  an  upwaitl  direction  towards  the 
Temple,  and,  entering  through  a  bieach,  tiaversed  it 
for  nmriy  a  thousand  feet,  sometimes  erect,  some- 
times bending,  sometimes  inching  my  way  snake- 
fashiun,  till  at  last  I  reached  a  point  near  the  wall 
where  1  heard  the  donkeys  tripping  along  over  my 
head.  I  was  satisried,  on  subtiiequently  locating  our 
course  above  ground  with  the  theodolite,  that  this 
caiial  derived  its  former  supply  of  water,  not  from 
Moriah,  but  from  Zion"  {City,  52:J). 

This  conduit  enters  8iloam  at  the  north-west 
angle ;  or  rather  enters  a  small  rock- cut  chamber 
which  forms  the  wstibuie  of  Si  loam,  about  tive  or 
six  foet  broad.  To  this  you  des<*end  by  a  few  rude 
step.s,  under  which  the  water  pours  itst^lf  into  the 
main  pool  {Narrative  of  Mission  to  the  Jews, 
vol.  j.  p.  207).  This  pool  is  oblong ;  eighteea 
paces  in  length  accoixiiiig  to  LafH  (  Viaytjio  at  Santo 
Sepolcro,  A.l^.  1678);  Hfty  feet  accoirling  to  Bar- 
ph\y ;  and  fifty-three  accoixiing  to  Robinson.  It  is 
eighteen  feet  bi-oad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson ;  but  Barclay  gives  a  moi-e 
minute  measurement,  **  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the 
lower  (eastern)  end,  and  seventeen  at  the  upper; 
its  westci*n  end  side  being  somewhat  bent ;  it  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  in  depth,  but  never  filled  ;  the 
water  either  passing  directly  through,  or  being  main- 
biined  at  a  depth  of  three  or  tour  feet ;  this  is  eHected 
by  leaving  open  or  closing  (with  a  few  handfuls  of 
weeds  at  the  pi'esent  day,  but  formerly  by  a  Hood- 
gate)  an  apeiiure  at  the  bottom  ;  at  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  fiom  the  bottom,  its  dimensions 
become  eolai-ged  a  few  feet,  and  the  water,  attain- 
ing this  level,  ftills  through  an  aperture  at  its  lower 
end,  into  an  ed»ct,  subterranean  at  first,  but  soon 
appearing  in  a  deep  ditch  under  the  peipendiciilar 
clitf  of  Ophel,  and  is  I'eceived  into  a  few  small  reser- 
voirs and  troughs"  {City,  524). 

The  small  basin  at  the  west  end,  which  we  have 
described,  is  what  some  old  travel  lei's  call  "  the 
fountain  of  Siloe  "  {F.  Fabn,  vol.  i.  p.  420).  "  In 
front  of  this,"  Fabri  goes  on,  "  there  is  a  bstth  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  buttresses,  like  a  cloister,  and 
the  arches  of  these  buttresses  are  suppoiied  by 
marble  pillars,"  which  pillars  he  affirms  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  monasteiy  built  above  the  pool.  The 
present  pool  is  a  niin,  with  no  moss  or  ivy  to  make 
it  romantic ;  its  sides  falling  in ;  its  pillars  broken; 
its  stair  a  fragment ;  its  walls  giving  way ;  the 
etige  of  every  stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by  time ; 
in  some  parts  mere  d^ttris;  once  Siloam,  now, 
like  the  city  which  overhung  it,  a  heap ;  though 
around  its  ^ges,  **  wild  flowers,  and,  amons  other 
phints,  the  caper- tree,  grow  luxuriantly  "  {Narra- 
tive of  Mission,  vol.  i.  p.  207).  The  grey  crum- 
bling limestone  of  the  stone  (as  well  as  of  the 
surrounding  rocks,  which  are  almont  verdnreless) 
gives  a  poor  and  worn-out  aspect  to  this  venerable 
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relic.  The  present  pool  is  not  the  original  build- 
ing ;  the  woi*k  of  crusaders  it  may  be ;  perhaps 
even  improved  by  Saladin,  whose  affection  for  wdls 
and  pools  led  him  to  care  for  all  the^e  thin<^: 
perhaps  the  work  of  later  days.  Yet  the  spot  i^ 
the  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  beyond 
it  the  city  wall ;  while  eastward  and  southward 
the  verdure  of  gaixlens  relieves  the  grey  monotony 
of  the  scene,  and  beyond  these  tiie  Kedron  valf, 
overshadowed  by  the  third  of  the  three  heights  of 
Olivet,  "  the  mount  of  corruption"  (1  K.  x.  7; 
xxiii.  13),  with  the  village  of  SUvdn  jutting  oat 
over  its  lower  slope,  and  looking  into  the  pool  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  and  draws  its  water. 

This  pool,  which  we  may  call  the  second,  seems 
anciently  to  have  poured  its  waters  into  a  ihirtl, 
before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  royal  gardens. 
This  third  is  perhaps  that  which  Josephua  calls 
"  Solomon's  pool "  {B.  J,  v.  4,  |2),  and  which 
Nehemiah  calls  •*  the  King's  pool  '  (ii.  14) ;  for 
this  must  have  been  somewhere  a]K>ut  **  the  King's 
ganien  "  (Josephus's  fia/trtkiKhs  TOfklBcuror,  Ant, 
vli.  14,  §4)  ;  and  we  know  tliat  this  was  bv  "  the 
wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah"  (iii.  15).  The  Anto- 
nine  Itiueiaiy  speaks  of  it  in  connexion  with 
Siloa,  as  **  alia  piscina  grandis  foras."  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Birhet-et-Hamra,  and  may  be  perhapt 
some  five  times  the  size  of  Birket'eS''SHtc^n.  Bar- 
clay speaks  of  it  mei-ely  as  a  "  depressed  fig- yard  ;'* 
but  one  would  like  to  see  it  cleared  out. 

Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  a  pool.  U 
IS  not  an  D2K,  that  is,  a  marsh-pool  (Is.  xxxv.  7  ; 

nor  a  il^J*  a  natural  hollow  or  pit  (Is.  xzx.  14 ) ; 
.... 

nor  a  ni{?p,  a  natural  gathering  of  water  COeci.  i. 
10;  Is,  xxii.  11):  nor  a  1^(^»  a  well  (Gen.  xri. 
14) ;  nor  a  1*1^,  a  pit  (Lev.  xi.  3<5) ;  nor  an  \^^ 
a  spring  (Gen.  iii.  17) ;  but  a  HD'TS,  a  regularly- 

built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20  ;  Neh.  iii.  15  ;  Eccl. 
ii.  6).  This  last  word  is  still  retained  in  the  Arabic 
as  any  traveller  or  reader  of  travels  knows.  Whil^ 
Nehemiah  calls  it  a  pool,  Isaiah  merely  speaks  of  it 
88  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah ;"  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  KoKvfAfi4i0pa,  and  Josephus  iniy^.  The 
Rtibbis  and  Jewish  travellers  call  it  a  fountain ;  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  followed  by  tlie  Euro- 
pean travellera  of  all  ages,  though  more  generally 
they  give  us  piscina,  natatoria,  luid  stagnum. 

It  is  the  least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools ;  hardly 
the  sixth  part  of  the  Birket  el-MamUia ;  hardly  the 
tenth  of  tlie  Birket-eS'Sultan,  or  of  the  lowest  of 
the  three  pools  of  Solomon  at  El-Burak,  Yet  it 
is  a  sacred  spot,  even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  moif 
to  the  Jew ;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the  water 
taken  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the  water 
for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (Dach's  Taim.  BabyL 
380).  Jewish  tradition  maifts  Gihon  and  Siloam 
one  (Lighttbot,  Cent,  Chor,  in  Matt,  p.  51 ; 
Schwarz,  p.  265),  as  if  Gihon  wene  "  the  burst- 
ing foi-th  "  {n%  to  break  out),  and  Siloam  the 

receptacle  of  the  waters  "  sent."  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  might  be  into  Siloam,  through  one  of  tlie 
many  subterruiean  aqneducts  with  which  Jevu»a* 
lem  abounds,  and  one  of  which  probably  went  down 
the  Tyropoeon,  that  Hezekiah  turned  the  waters  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city,  when  he  "  stopped  the 
upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David "  (2 
Chr.  xxxil.  30). 
The  rush  of  water  down  the^e  conduits  U  referred 


'  ("per  trrnrum  cmcavi  tt  (ntnt 
kii.tMiDi  cum  mAgno  imiitti  venit,"  /n.  It. 
L  -  .  tt  hard  in  hit   rlnj,  ihowmg  th^t  the 

•  •  I'-l  in  Ji  l«»Iily  furfontHl  by  to  mBny 
Sf^'rCb^  ant  np|ilird  by  eo  nuDy  luye  wells 
I  vrr-l  fpnnf-i  (not  to  tpok  of  the  dincbarpe  of 
>  r-'i  niT-Utha),  tliu  imsuliir  fion  ji  auily 
*c>i  Id^  both  bj  tht  diffct  ind  the  «iphonie 

•■''  M  inobliaE  of  Bethetda  ( Joha  t.  4)  one 
»  w  w.  The  lack  of  iraUi  in  ihe  pool  now 
■p^ithul  there  w«i  not  the  grmt  abundiince 
n-nJowphw  ^iMlu(£.  y.  •.  4,  §1);  nod  u 
*-"»'«nfw"  h*  fpenkj  nf,  like  the  "  ■qUM 
*"''if  Vinil  {Geoni.  It.  61),  or  the  Old  Teit- 
■:  SnS  (Ei.  IT.  2.i),  wUch  i>  uied  both  in 
'^'^ri'lheinttDBn  of  Ihe  Mnnih  wilen  (Ki. 
-  ud  if  Iht  "  itolen  wmten  "  of  the  fwliah 
■»  i'iw.ii,  17);  it  dmply  mema  fre.h  or 
•■;;  m  ii[fiiHtiao  to  bitter  (TO ;  ■wMfAy). 

"wnl*™  of  Shiloah 


B  mftjy," 

«  »™m(  gently,  though  onre  very  pi 
'-  Skm   nrio  the  lower  breadth  D 


^«1.. 


'Hi,  redumrd  from  (lerility  into  ■  fidi 
h'f-^nn-s'  h^-treet,  pcineEnuinln,  jiv., 
■:t  rill  whiJi  floi><  oot  of  Ml«im.  A 
'It.  like  the  hedim,  or  ■  twelling  rim 


Siloam-fed  rill  fl 
ryio);  the  icgioQ 
Luphr«le»  j>  UK-I 
the  wasting  ™ee; 
is  taken  as  the  tv 
under  Messianic  'i 
hloH 


iDly,  feitiliiini-iind  briiuti- 
;h  whicli  it  |iii»cs.  Ai  the 
he  piophet  ATI  the  fymbul  of 


The 


:ord    «flly   . 


;telly  (BK^)  do«  n( 
tnuaniuion  of  the  wnteri  through  the  ti-ihutnry 
viaduct",  but,  like  Oi-idV  "  mollen  nqime," 
"  blandae  iiquiie,"  and  Cstuilus'  "molle  flumen." 
to  the  quiet  genlleneM  with  which  the  livulet 
ntenl*  on  its  million  of  beneficence,  thronnh  the 
pirdeni  of  tlie  king.  Thun  "  Nlloah's  lirook  "  ol 
Milton,  snd  "cool  Siloam's  nhmlr  rill,"  aw  not 
mere  pnelical  fiincifs.  Tlic  "  fountiin  "  nnd  Ihe 
"  pool,"  nnd  Ihe  "  rill  "  of  Silonni,  are  nil  vinible 
to  lhi>  dny,  ench  dning  ll>  old  work  henaith  thu 
high  rock  of  Mnrinh,aJhlalinDat  bonentii  thealualow 
ofthe  Temple  wall. 

Eait  of  the  Krdron,  right  oppoiute  ih«  mn^h 
gtey  «lop«  fiteiiding  between  Iifrig  nnd  Siliran. 
above  the  kitchen-gnrdeo-vwAteied  by  Silrviin  which 
Bnp]>ly  Jenisnleni  with  vegetables,  Ih  the  villjig;? 
whi.h  takee  it>  Dnme  from  Ilie  pool,— AV-^''"^". 
At  Deraj  the  Kedroo  i»  narrow,  and  the  villr^e  in 

tlinli  In  ihe  pool  thnC  the  villngen  geneinlW  betake 
ihemoelva  fur  water.  Forn>  the  Kednn  widen:,  con- 
sidembly  in  ita  pn^ren  snuthwnrd,  the  Krfr  is  nt 
some  little  <ti«lani»  from  the  lUrkth.     Thit  villnge 


>   laira  of  wild  benitj^   i 
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tombs  and  earn  in  which  savages  or  demoniacs 
may  be  sopposed  to  dwell.  It  lies  near  the  foot 
of  the  third  or  soathem  height  of  Olivet ;  and  in 
all  likelihoo<l  marks  the  spot  of  the  idol-shiines 
whloh  Solomon  bailt  to  Chemosh,  and  Ashtoreth 
and  Miloom.  This  was  **the  moant  of  corrup- 
tion "  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  hill  that  is  before  (east ; 
be/ore  in  Hebrew  giKfgnfhj  means  east)  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  xi.  7);  and  these  *' abominatiods  of  the 
Moabites,  Zidonians,  and  Ammonites "  were  built 
on  **the  right  hand  of  the  mount/'  that  is,  the 
wuthem  part  of  it.  This  is  the  "opprobrious 
hiir*  of  Milton  {Par.  L.  b.  i.  403);  the  "mons 
offensionis  "  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  early  tniTellere ; 
the  Mo^dd  of  the  S^t  (see  Keil  On  Kings) ; 
and  the  Bei^  dcs  Aergemisaes  of  German  maps. 
In  Ramboux'  singuUr  rolnme  of  lithographs  (Cot. 
1858)  ofJenualem  and  its  Holy  Places,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  antique,  there  is  a  sketch  of  an  old 
monolith  tomb  in  the  village  of  Silwdn,  which  few 
travel leis  liave  noticed,  but  of  which  De  Saulcy 
has  given  us  both  a  cut  and  a  description  (vol.  ii. 
pr  *215) ;  setting  it  down  as  a  relic  of  Jebusite 
Workmanship.  One  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  village,  and  about  the  pedigree  of  its 
inhabitants.  [H.  B.] 

SILCAM,  TOWEB  IN.  ('O  w^os  ip  t# 
2iA»d(/A,  Luke  xiii.  4.)  Of  this  we  know  nothing 
definitely  beyond  these  words  of  the  Lord.  Of 
the  towes  or  its  fall  no  historian  gives  us  any 
account ;  and  whether  it  was  a  tower  in  connexion 
with  the  pool,  or  whether  "  in  Si  loam  '*  refers  to 
the  vallev  near,  we  cannot  say.  There  were  forti- 
fications haixl  by,  for  of  Jotham  we  read,  *'  on  the 
wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much"  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3) ; 
and  of  Manasseh  that  '*  he  compassed  about  Ophel " 
(ib.  xxxiii.  14);  and,  in  connexion  with  Ophel, 
Uiere  is  mention  made  of  **  a  tower  that  lieth  out " 
(Neh.  ili.  26);  and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in 
connecting  this  prcjeciintf  tower  with  the  tower  in 
Siloam,  while  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  the 
conjecture  that  its  projection  was  the  cause  of  its 
ulUmate/o//.  [H.  B.] 

SILVA'NXJS.    [Silas.] 

BILYEB  (^p3,  ceseph).    In  very  early  times, 

according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  for  ornaments 
(Gen.  xxiv.  53),  for  cups  (Gen.  xliv.  2),  for  tlie 
sockets  of  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  f  Ex.  xxvi.  19, 
&c.),  their  hooks  and  fillets,  or  rods  (Ex.  xxvii.  10), 
and  their  capitals  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17) ;  for  dishes,  or 
chargei-8,  and  bowls  (Num.  vii.  13),  trampets 
(Num.  X.  2),  candlesticks  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15), 
tables  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  16),  basins  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  17), 
chains  (Is.  xl.  19),  the  settings  or  omaroeDts  (Prov. 
XXV.  11),  studs  (Cant.  L  11),  and  crowns  (Zech. 
vi.  1 1 ).  Images  for  idolatrous  worship  were  made  of 
silvei'  or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xx.  23 ;  Hos.  xiii.  2 ; 
Hab.  ii.  19;  Bar.  vi.  39),  and  the  manu&cture 
of  silver  shrines  for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  24).  [Demetrius.]  But  its  chief  use 
was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  aiid  throughout  the 
0.  T.  we  find  cesepK,  **  silver,"  used  for  money, 
like  the  Fr.  argent.  To  this  general  usage  there 
is  but  one  exception.  (See  Metals,  p.  342  6.) 
Vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were  com- 
mon in  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Osirtasen  I.  and 
Thothmes  HI.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph  and 
Moses  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  225).  In  the  Ho- 
roeric  poems  we  find  indications  of  the  constant 
application  of  silver  to  purposes  of  ornament  and 
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luxury.  It  was  used  for  basins  {Od,  i.  137,  iv. 
53),  gobleU  (//.  xxiii.  741),  baskets  {Od,  iv.  125), 
cotters  {IL  xviii.  413]),  sword-hilts  (//.  i.  219;  Od. 
viii.  404),  door-handles  {Od.  i.  442),  and  clasps  for 
the  gi-eaves  {ft,  iii.  331).  Door-posts  {Od,  vii.  89) 
and  lintels  {Od,  vii.  90)  glittei^  with  sciiver  orna- 
ments; baths  {Od,  iv.  128),  tables  {Od.  x.  365V 
bows  (n,  i.  49,  xxiv.  605),  scabbaids  (/?.  xi.  M\ 
sword-belts  (//.  xviii.  598),  belts  for  the  shield 
(//.  xviii.  480),  chariot-polfs  (//.  v.  729)  and  the 
naves  of  wheels  {fl.  v.  729)  were  adorned  with 
silver ;  women  braided  their  hair  with  silrer-thrmd 
{fi.  xvii.  52),  and  cords  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  it  {Od.  X.  24);  while  we  constantly  find  that 
swords  (//.  ii.  45,  xxiii.  807)  and  sword-bdts  (//. 
xi.  237^,  thrones,  or  cliairs  of  state  {Od.  viii.  65), 
and  bedsteads  {Od,  xxiii.  200)  were  studded  with 
silver.  Thetis  of  the  silver  feet  was  probably  so 
called  fram  the  silver«omaments  on  her  sandals  (//. 
i.  538).  The  practice  of  overlaying  silver  with 
gold,  referred  to  in  Homer  {Od,  vi.  232,  xxiii.  159), 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  inferior 
materials  were  covered  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi.  23). 

Silter  was  brought  to  Solomon  6'om  Arabia 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  fi-om  Tanhish  (2  Chr.  ix.  21). 
whidi  supplied  the  maikets  of  Tyre  (Ex.  xxvii. 
12).  From  Tarshish  it  came  in  the  form  c^  piatei 
(Jer.  X.  9),  like  those  on  which  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Singhalese  are  wiitten  to  this  day  (Tennent's 
Ceylon,  ii.  102).  The  silver  bowl  given  at*  a  pii« 
by  Achilles  was  the  work  of  Sidonian  artists  (H. 
xxiii.  743 ;  comp.  Od,  iv.  618).  In  Homer  (//.  ii. 
857),  Alybe  is  called  the  birth|iaoe  of  silver,  and  w%« 
probably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Spain  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver  was  ob- 
tained by  the  ancients.  [Mikes,  p.  369.]  Possiblj 
the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afforded  some  supply 
of  this  metaL  **When  Volney  was  among  the 
Druses,  it  was  mentioned  to  him  that  an  ore  afford- 
ii^  silver  and  lead  had  been  discovered  on  the  <i4^ 
cUvity  of  a  hill  in  LefauM"  (Kiftto,  Phy».  JliU. 
of  Palestine,  p.  73). 

For  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining 
and  refining  silver  poasesaed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
see  the  articles  LeId  and  Muie&  The  whole 
operation  of  mining  ia  vividly  depicted  in  Job 
xxviii.  1-11 ;  and  the  process  of  purifying  metals  is 
frequently  siluded  to  (Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Prov.  xxv.  4), 
while  it  is  deaaibed  with  some  minuteness  in  Ex. 
xxii.  20-22.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  referred  to 
in  Jer.  vi.  30,  and  a  finer  kind,  either  purer  in 
itself,  or  more  thoroughly  purified,  is  mentioned  in 
Prov.  viii.  19.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BILYERLINGS  (t|D^ :  aUXosz  argenttvh 

siclus  understood),  a  word  used  once  only  in  the 
A.  V.  (Is.  vii.  23),  as  a  translation  of  the  Hcbrav 
word  ceseph,  elsewhere  rendered  **  silver  '*  or 
"  money."    [Piece  of  Silver,]         [R.  S.  P.] 

SIMALGU'E  (Str/ioAxotWi,  ZlfuOutovai:  Emai- 
chuel,  Malchus:  Hdkxos,  Joseph.),  an  Anbian 
diief  who  had  charge  of  Antiodius,  the  young  soo 
of  Alexander  Babs  before  he  was  put  forward  by 
Tiyphon  as  a  claimant  to  the  •Syrian  throne  (1  Msec 
xi.  39).  [AutiochuB  VI„  vol.  i.  p.  76.]  Acconi- 
ing  to  Diodorus  {Eclog,  zxxii.  1)  the  name  of  the 
chief  was  Diocles,  thou^^  in  another  place  {^rag.  xxi. 
Miiller)  he  calls  him  Jamblichns.  The  name  eri- 
dently  contains  the  element  Afelek,  **  king."  but 
the  original  form  is  uncertain  (comp.  Grotios  an) 
Grimm  on  1  Mace.  /.  c).  [B.  F.  W,] 


SnCEON 

SJITEON  (}13?DB^ :  Xvpi€4ri  Simeon),  The 
iKood  oi  Jmib's  sons  by  Leah.  His  blith  is  re- 
.'vieil  ID  Geo.  xxix.  33,  and  to  the  explanation  there 
f  rai  of  the  oame,  it  is  deiived  from  the  root 
th3ma\  to  ■hear—**  'JehoTah  hath  heard  (ahdma') 
iSat  I  was  hated.'  .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name 
Sfljaje'oo."*  This  metaphor  is  not  carried  on  (as  in 
the  caje  of  some  of  the  other  names)  in  Jacob's 
U^og;  and  in  that  of  Moses  all  mention  of 
i^ruGO  ii  omittal. 

Tb«  i\nt  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists, 
l«>if»  Simcoii,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah — 
Eeuli^i,  Levi,  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon 
is  itatraned  in  some  connexion.  "  As  Keuben  and 
JHD3HK1  are  mine/*  says  Jacob,  *•  so  shall  Joseph's 
f^  Kfihrum  and  Mananeh  be  mine  "  (Gen.  xlviii.  5). 
'Alth  Levi,  Smeon  was  associated  in  the  massacre 
«fthe^^bechemites  (xxxiv.  25^ — a  deed  which  drew 
•a  L-mn  the  remonstrance  of  their  father  (ver.  30), 
t:  1  peihaps  '  alao  his  dying  curse  (xlix.  5-7).  With 
J':ij)  iht  connexion  was  drawn  still  closer.  He 
'iii  Simwn  not  only  "  went  up "  together,  side 
^  t'i«,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation,  to  the  con- 
^^i  of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  3.  17), 
^  .t  rbcir  Allotments  lay  together  in  a  more  special 
xciier  than  those  of  the  other  ti*ibeH,  something  in 
^  <me  nanner  as  Benjamin  and  Ephi-aim.  Be- 
»le  ti»  maancre  of  Shechem — a  deed  not  to  be 
'  ^-H  of  by  the  standards  of  a  more  civilized  and 
W  TvAm  age,  and,  when  ^rly  estimated,  not 
it.  :.ih*r  diacreditible  to  its  pei-petratoi-s — the  only 
f<r^%il  iocideot  related  of  Simeon  is  the  &ct  of  his 
»iZ  ''^ected  by  Joseph,  without  any  reason  given 
-T  ictpliod,  as  the  hostage  for  the  appearance  of 
)k>.niin  (Geo.xlii.  19,  24,36;  xliii.  23). 

T'W  slight  traits  are  characteristically  amplified 
•■■  tSi?  Jewish  traditktis.  In  the  Tai-gum  P^udo- 
/'  ■iinn  it  is  StmeoQ  and  Levi  who  ai-e  the  ene- 
^y>  f  the  lad  Joseph.  It  is  they  who  counsel  his 
>'?  killed,  and  Simeon  binds  him  betbre  he  is 
^9rr^i  into  the  %vell  at  Dothan.  (See  further 
*■«>  ia  Fabridiis,  Cod.  Pseud.  535.)  Hence 
'•^  [h*^  selixtion  of  him  as  the  hostage,  his  binding 
"fri  i  .canyration.  In  the  Midrash  the  strength  of 
^nrni  14  to  prodigious  thtit  the  Egyptians  are 
-.  ^-W  to  cope  with  him,  and  his  binding  is  only 
"•^'^^tefaed  at  length  by  the  intei-vention  of  Ma- 
-y-  ■^,  who  acts  an  the  housf  steward  and  interpreter 
*•  J***ph.  His  powers  are  so  gi^eat  that  at  the  mere 
•"-"n  ha  voice  70  raliant  Egyptians  fell  at  his  feet 
*^.  <^  their  teeth  (Weil.  Bib.  Leg.  88).  In  the 
*T'^tan>ent  of  Simeon"  his  fiercenesB  and  impla- 
3^  :*>'  are  put  prominently  forward,  and  he  dies 
*-^i^  bn  children  against  the  indnlgence  of  such 
■*i'>  '  K.-ibricia«,  Cod.  Pseudep.  533-543). 

- «"  <'i\t(  £uiiHes  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in 
»■*  b.t*  of  Gen.  xlvi.  (1«»),  in  which  one  of  them, 
^•-■^  the  name  of  Shaul  (Saul),  is  specified  as 
"i  •? "am" theCanaanitess"— Num.  xxvi.  (12-14), 

*  f^-«  {fkatdKb.  IL  4Y2)  iodines  to  the  interpreUtion 
*  ^m'  {nkwurtiekar).    Bcdalob  iAUte$t.  If  amen,  93). 
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or 


^  "*  oUtsr  hand,  adapting  the  Arabic  root    X^i^m 
tmirtt  U»  Dsae  to   metu  "sons  of  bondage" 

^*  I^Djispfs  given  fn  this  Its  more  correct  form  in 
^  ^  V.  ia  eooBexion  with  a  later  Israelite  in  Exr.  x.  31. 

'  •'•  ii  bj  DO  aieaas  oenaln  that  Jacob's  words  allude  to 
-*  ^'iMKtion  at  Sbecbem.    They  appear  raiber  lo  refer 

•  ce  frUi^r  act  of  Out  brotben  which  has  escaped  dtoect 


and  1  Chr.  iv.  (24-43).  In  the  latter  pasMge  Tver. 
27)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  femily  of  one  of  the 
heada  of  the  tribe  "  had  not  many  children,  neither 
did  they  multiply  like  to  the  children  of  Judah." 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  esse  not  only  with 
one  family  bat  with  the  whole  tribe.  At  the 
census  at  Sinai  Simeon  numbei-ed  59,300  fighting 
men  TNum.  i.  23).  It  was  then  the  moMt  nume- 
rous but  two,  Judah  and  Dan  alone  exceeding  it ; 
but  when  the  second  census  was  taken,  at  ^hittim, 
the  numbers  had  fallen  to  22,200,  and  it  was  the 
weakest  of  all  the  tribes.  This  was  no  doubt  portly 
due  to  the  iieoent  mortality  following  the  idolatry 
of  Feor,  in  whidi  the  tribe  of  Simeon  appears  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  share,  but  there  must  hare 
been  other  causes  which  have  escaped  mention. 

The  connexion  between  Simeon  and  Levi  implied 
in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  has  been 
already  adverted  to.  The  passage  relating  to  them 
is  thus  i-endered  :— 

Shimeon  and  Levi  are  brethren,<i 

Instruments  of  violence  are  their  machinations  (or, 

their*  swords). 
Into  their  secret  council  come  not  my  sonl  I 
Unto  their  assembly  Join  not  mlna  honour  I 
For  In  their  wrath  they  slew  a  man. 
And  in  their  self-wUl  they  houghed  an '  ox. 
Cursed  be  their  wrath,  for  It  is  fierce. 
And  their  anger,  for  it  is  cruel  t 

I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob, 

And  scatter  them  In  IsraeL 

The  terras  of  this  denunciation  seem  to  im])ly  a 
closer  bond  of  union  between  Simeon  and  Levi,  and 
mora  violent  and  continued  exploits  performed  under 
that  bond,  than  now  remain  on  record.  The  ex- 
pressions of  the  closing  lines  also  seem  to  nece^itate 
rC  more  ailvanced  condition  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
than  it  could  have  attained  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  father  of  the  individual  patriarchs.  Taking 
it  however  to  be  what  it  purports,  an  actual  predic- 
tion by  the  individual  Jacob  (and,  in  the  preset 
state  of  our  knowledge,  however  doubtful  this  may 
be,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  safely  anived  at),  it 
has  been  otlen  pointed  out  how  differently  the  same 
sentence  was  accomplished  in  the  cases  of  the  two 
tribes.  Both  were  "divided"  and  "scattered." 
But  how  differently !  The  dispersion  of  the  Levites 
arose  from  their  holding  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
nation,  and  being  spread,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  worship,  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the 
countiy.  In  the  case  of  Simeon  the  dispersion 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  corrupting  element 
in  the  tribe  itself,  whidi  first  reduced  its  numbei's, 
and  at  last  drove  it  from  its  allotted  seat  in  the 
country — not,  as  Dan,  because  it  conld  qot,  but  be- 
cause it  would  not  stay — and  thus  in  the  end 
caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear  entirely. 

The  non-appearance  of  Simeon's  name  in  the 
Blessiiig  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  Qt)  may  be  ex- 

*  The  word  is  D^HM,  meaning  «*  brothers "  hi  the 

fullest,  strictest  sense.  In  the  Targ.  Psendojon.  it  is 
rendered  achin  telamint  "  brothers  of  the  womb." 

*  Identified  by  some  (Jerome,  Talmud,  &c)  with  tbe 
Greek  fiaxaipo.  Tbe  "habitations'*  of  the  A.V.  \» 
derived  tVom  Khnchl,  but  is  not  countenanced  by  later 
scholars. 

'  A.V.  ** digged  down  a  wall" ;  following  Ookelos,  who 
reads  >^K? «  "^i}^,  *•  a  town,  a  wall." 

s  The  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.  adds  Simeon's 
name  in  this  passage — "Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die, 
and  let  Simeon  be  few  in  number."    In  su  doing  it  differs 
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plained  in  two  ways.  On  the  asBuxnption  that  the 
Blessing  was  actually  pronounced  in  its  pment 
foiin  by  Moses,  the  omissioo  may  be  due  to  his  dis- 
pleasui^  at  the  misbehaviour  of  the  tribe  <it  Shittim. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  Blessing,  or  this  por- 
tion  of  it,  i&  a  composition  of  later  date,  then  it 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  tribe  having  by  that 
time  vanished  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  latter  of 
these  is  the  explanation  commonly  adopted. 

During  the  journey  through  the  wildemeK  Simecm 
was  a  member  of  Uie  camp  which  marched  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Sacred  Tent.  His  associates  were 
Reuben  and  Gad — ^not  his  whole  brothers,  but  the 
sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid.  The  head  of  the  tiibe 
at  the  time  of  the  £xodu8  was  Shelumiel  son  of 
Zurishaddai  (Num.  i.  6),  ancestor  of  its  one  heroine, 
the  intrepid  Judith.  [Salasadat.I  Among  the  spies 
Simeon  was  represented  by  Shaptiat  son  of  Hori, 
t.  e.  Horite,  a  name  which  perhaps,  like  the  *'  Ca- 
naanjtess  "  of  the  earlier  list,  reveals  a  tiaoe  of  the 
lax  tendencies  which  made  the  Simeonites  an  eai^ 
prey  to  the  licentious  rites  of  Feor,  and  ultimately 
destroyed  the  permanence  of  the  tribe.  At  the 
division  of  the  land  his  representative  was  Shemuel,^ 
son  of  Ammihud. 

The  connexion  between  Judah  and  Simeon  al- 
ready mentioned  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
Conquest.  Judah  and  the  two  Jose{^-brethren 
were  6rst  served  with  the  lion's  shara  of  the  land ; 
and  then,  the  Ganaanites  having  been  sufficiently 
subdued  to  allow  the  Sacred  Tent  to  be  esta- 
blished without  risk  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
the  work  of  dividing  the  i-emainder  amongst  the 
seven  inferior  tribes  was  pixHieeded  with  (Josh.  viii. 
1-6).  Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon 
(xix.  1).  By  this  time  Judah  had  discovered  that 
the  tract  allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (xix.  9), 
and  also  too  much  exposed  on  the  west  and  south 
for  even  his  great  powera.*  To  Simeon  accordingly 
was  allotted  a  district  out  of  the  teiritory  of  his 
kinsman,  on  its  southern  frontier,'^  which  contained 
eighteen  or  nineteen  uitieH,  with  their  villages, 
spt-ead  round  the  venerable  well  of  Bcci-sheba 
(Josh.  xix.  1-8 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33).  Of  these 
places,  with  the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites  pos- 
sessed themselves  (Judg.  i.  3,  17)  ;  and  here  Uiey 
were  found,  doubtless  by  Joab,  residing  in  the  reign 
of  David  (I  Chr.  iv.  31).  During  his  wandering 
life  David  must  have  been  much  amongst  the 
Simeonites.  In  fact  three  of  theii'  cities  are  named 
in  the  list  of  those  to  which  he  sent  pi'esenta  of  the 
spoil  of  the  Anialekites,  and  one  (Ziklag)  was  his 
own  private  "  property.  It  is  therefore  remarkable 
that  the  numbers  of  Simeon  and  Judah  who  at- 
tended his  installation  as  king  at  Hebron  should 
have  been  so  much  below  those  ot'  the  other  tribes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  23-37).  Possibly  it  is  due  to  the  tact 
that  the  event  was  taking  place  in  the  heart  of 
th«*ir  own  territoiy,  at  Hebron.  This,  however, 
will  not  account  ibr  the  curious  fact  that  the 
wairiors  of  Simeon  (7100)  were  more  ■  numerous 
than  those  of  Judah  (6800).    After  Dand's  removal 

not  only  fyom  the  Vatican  MS.  but  also  from  the  Hebnew 
text,  to  whtch  this  MS.  usually  adheres  more  closely  than 
the  Vatican  docs.  The  insertion  is  adopted  In  the  Oom- 
plntcnsian  and  Aldlne  editions  of  the  LXX.,  bat  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  other  versions. 

k  It  is  a  curious  oofnddenoe,  though  of  course  nothing 
more,  that  the  scanty  records  of  Simeon  should  disclose  two 
names  so  lilustrlouB  in  Israeli  te  history  as  Saol  and  Samuel. 

i  This  is  a  different  account  to  that  supplied  in  Judg.  i. 
The  two  are  entirely  distinct  documents.  That  of  Judges, 
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to  Jerusalem,  the  head  of  the  tribe  was  Shephatiah 
son  of  Maachah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

What  pnil  Simeon  took  at  the  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  Tlie  tribe  was 
probably  not  in  a  sufficiently  strong  or  compact 
conditiMi  to  have  shown  any  northern  tendencies, 
even  had  it  entertained  them.  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  interpiieted  into  a  trace  of  its  having 
taken  any  part  with  the  noithern  kingdom  are  the 
two  casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  xv.  9  and  xxxiv.  6, 
which  appear  to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeonite» 
th«%  in  the  roigns  of  Asa  and  Joaiah.  But  this 
may  hare  been  merely  a  manifestation  of  that 
vagrant  spirit  which  was. a  cause  or  a  consequence 
of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob.  And  on  the 
other  hand  the  definite  statement  of  1  Chr.  iv.  41- 
43  (the  date  of  which  by  Hezekiah's  reign,  seems  to 
show  conclusively  its  southein  origin)  ^noves  that 
at  that  time  there  were  still  some  of  Uiem  remaiD- 
iug  in  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  Actuated  by 
all  the  warlike  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor. 
This  fragment  of  anci^it  chronicle  relates  two  expe- 
ditions in  seaiich  of  moi«  eligible  territory.  'The 
first,  under  thii-teen  chieftains,  leading  doubtless  a 
lai^e  body  of  followers,  was  made  against  the 
Hamit»  and  the  Mehunim,*>  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Bedouins,  **  at  the  entrance  of  Gedor  at  the  e^st 
side  of  the  ravine."  The  second  was  smaller,  but 
more  adventurous.  Under  the  guidance  of  four 
chiefs  a  band  of  500  undertook  an  expeditien 
against  the  remnant  of  Amalek,  who  had  taken 
i-efuge  from  the  attacks  of  Saul  or  David,  or  some 
later  pursuers,  in  the  distant  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Seir.  The  expedition  was  successful.  Tliey  smote 
the  Amalekit^  and  took  possession  of  their  qtiarters; 
and  they  were  still  living  there  afler  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Captivity,  or  whenever  the  First  Book 
of  Chroiiicles  was  editM  in  its  pr»ent  tbrm. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  have 
characterized  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
are  seen  in  their  fuUtfit  foit»  in  the  last  of  his  de- 
scendants of  whom  there  is  any  express  mention  ia 
the  Sacred  Record.  Whether  the  book  which  bears 
her  name  be  a  history  or  a  histoiic  romance, 
Judith  will  always  romain  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent figures  among  the  delivereis  of  her  nation. 
Betliulia  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  Si- 
meouite  colony.  Ozias,  the  chief  man  of  the  city, 
was  a  Simeonite  (Jud.  vi.  15),  and  so  was  Ma- 
nasses  the  husband  of  Judith  (viii.  2).  She  herseif 
had  the  purest  blood  of  the  tribe  in  her  veins.  Her 
genealogy  is  traced  up  to  Zurishaddai  (in  the  Creek 
form  of  the  present  text  Salasadai,  viii.  1),  the  head 
of  the  Simeonites  nt  the  time  of  their  gi-eatest  power. 
She  nerves  hei'sclf  for  her  tretnendous  exploit  by  a 
prayer  to  ''the  Lotxl  God  of  her  father  SimecHi " 
and  by  lecnlling  in  the  most  characteristic  manner 
and  in  all  their  details  the  incidents  of  the  massacre 
of  Shechem  (ix.  2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  Ezekiel  (xlviii.  25,  and  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vii.  7)  in  their 
catalogues  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.     The  Ibimer 

from  its  fragmentary  and  abrupt  character,  baa  the  b{>- 
peoranoe  of  being  the  more  andenl  of  the  two. 

k  "  The  parts  of  Idumoea  which  border  on  AiaUa  and 
Egypt "  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  i,  ^22). 

»  It  hod  been  first  taken  from  Simeon  by  the  rhlllstfaiei 
(I  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  if  indeed  he  ever  got  possession  of  it. 

■  Possibly  because  the  Simeonites  were  warriors  and 
nothing  else,  instead  of  husbandmen,  &c.,  like  the  men  of 
Judah. 

o  A.  V.  "  habiUtions."    See  MauintiM. 
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mnove  the  tribe  from  Jadab  and  places  it  by  the 

2.  'l»fu^:  Simeon,)  A  priest  of  tlie  fiunilj 
{^Joanb—or  io  its  fiili  form  Jehoiabib — one  of 
*J^  sDi-yKtore  <^the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

3.  Sw  of  Jnda  and  &ther  of  Levi  in  the  gene> 
&f«£T  of  our  Loid  (Luke  iii.  30)  The  Vat  MS. 
r>v.9  tfa«  name  2<fi«^. 

'  4.  That  »,  Simon  Peter  (Acta  xr.  14).  The 
isr  «f  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  in  this  place  is 
rfTT  cjiincteristic  of  the  speaker  in  whose  mouth 
i:  <'xnn.  It  is  found  oooe  again  (2  Pet.  i.  1), 
thnc^h  here  there  is  not  the  same  imanimitj  in 
^  MSS.  Lachmann,  with  B,  here  adopts 
-Nnt«."  .  [G.] 

5.  A  deront  Jew,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
»E  •  mrt  the  paroits  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple, 
'  • «  Him  in  his  arms,  and  gave  thanks  for  what  he 
•IT.  a»l  knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  25-.'^5). 

Ic  the  apocrypha]  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Simeon 
«  rJH  a  high-priest,  and  the  narrative  of  our 
U:  t's  lifticeDt  into  Hell  is  put  into  the  mouths  of 
''.>*:ri5  and  Lenthius,  who  are  described  as  two 
*-•  I'.*  .Stmeoo,  who  rose  from  the  grave  after 
L'  -'-I's  resurrection  (Matt,  xxvii.  53),  and  related 
'^*  story  to  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Nicodemus,  Joseph, 
«L:i'i«mal)et. 

.Vibban  Simeon,  whose  grandmother  was  of  the 
'an*  Ir  cf  Dnrid,  succeeded  his  father  Hillel  as  pre- 
»Wt  of  the  Sanhedrim  about  A.D.  13  (Otho, 
L  -,Y.n  BtM,  p.  t>97 ),  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was 

*  -  >  a.nfee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought  up 
'>  *^  xiii.  3).     A  Jewish  writer  specially  not^ 

*li!  yi  rt^cnrd  of  this  Simeon  is  preser^'ed  in  the 

^f^Td  ■  Lijjhtfoot,  Horae  Heb.  Luke  ii.  25).     It 

■4'  ^*»rt;  coDJectured  that  he  (Prideaux,  Connexion^ 

•^  i'*7,  Michaeiis)  or  his  grandson  (Schottgen, 

ii  '<'  /M.  Luke  ii.  25)  of  the  same  name,  may 

'"  ':.;  SimeoQ  of  St.   Luke.      In  favour  of  Uie 

'-'-t.^  :t  is  alleged  that   the   name,   residence, 

>  'i  life,  and  general  chai*acter  ai-e  the  same  ia 

•I.  eases;   that   the  remarkable  silence  of  the 

' ''^and  the  counsel  given   by  Gamaliel  (Acts 

•  "  orjunteoanoe  a  suspicion  of  an  inclination  on 
*^  pa.n  ot  the  &mily  of  the  Rabban  towards  Chris- 
':->-!t;'.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  these 
^*t*  uU  iu  short  of  historical  proof;'  and  that 
^:  -<  Q  wa<$  a  rery  common  name  among  the  Jews, 
*»*•  "U  Luke  would  never  have  introduced  so  cele- 
'  't^-^i  a  character  as  the  Piesident  of  the  Sanhedrim 

"> ;.  as  *<  a  man  in  Jerusalem,''  and  that  his  son 
'  ^  ii:<^,  after  all,  was  educated  as  a  Phaiisee.  The 
"*-'-'■.  <Q  i&  discussed  in  Witsius,  ifi»rtf//att«a  Sacra ^ 
'  -'  §14-1 S.  See  also  Wolf,  Curae  PhUologicae, 
L  •'  u.  2.),  and  Bibl.  Hebr.  ii.  682.    [W.  T.  B.] 

MMEOX  KIGEB.    Acts  xiii.  1.    [Niger.] 

^  ^I  HON.  A  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
**^  *^:  ht«>tory  in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  It 
'  1  ^btfol  whether  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
' '  "^'.  vitk  whom  it  was  not  uncommon,  or  whe 
"'*  i*  Has  a  conti-action  of  the  Hebrew  Shimeon. 
'  t:  th«  two  names  were  regarded  as  identical  ap- 
.-a.-^  rreoi  i  Maoc.  ii.  65.  Perhaps  the  Hebrew 
■*'■  *  *as  thus  slightly  altered  in  onler  to  render  it 

'Y'^  with  the  Greek. 

L  Nw  of  Mattathias.    [Maccabees,  §4,  p. 

1  SrjB  of  Onias  the  high-priest  {Upths  6  fi4yas)f 

'^'^  ^iofy  closes  the  **  praise  of  fiunous  men  "  in 

iy<*  ©f  ElcdadasticuB  (ch.  iv.).    [Kcclesias- 

''^\  t*L  L  p.  479.]     FritzBche,  whose  edition  of 
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Ecdesiasticus  {Exeg.  Handh.)  has  nppeai'ed  (1860) 
since  the  article  refeiTed  to  was  written,  maintains 
the  common  view  that  the  letereuce  \i  to  Simon  II., 
but  without  bringing  forwaid  any  new  arguments 
to  support  it,  though  he  stiimgely  underrates  the 
importance  of  Simon  I.  (the  Just).  Without  laying 
undue  stress  upon  the  traditions  which  attached  to 
this  name  (Herzteld,  Gesch.  far.  i.  195),  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Simou  the  Just  was  popularly  regaixletl 
as  closing  a  period  in  Jewish  history,  as  the  Ili.st 
teacher  of  **  the  Gi^at  Synagogue."  Yet  there  is 
in  tact  a  doubt  to  which  Simon  the  title  "  the 
Jiujf*  was  given.  Herzfeld  (i.  377,  378)  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  Simon  II., 
and  not  to  Simon  I.,  and  in  .this  he  is  followed  by 
Jost  {Gesch.  d.  Judenth,  \.  95).  The  later  Hebrew 
authorities,  by  whose  help  the  question  should  be 
settled,  are  extremely  unsatii>factory  and  confused 
(Jost,  110,  &c,);  and  it  appears  better  to  adhere 
to  the  expre.ss  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  identifies 
Simon  I.  with  Simon  the  Just  {Ant.  xii.  2,  §4,  &c.  t, 
than  to  follow  the  Talmudic  ti*aditions,  which  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy  in  chronology.  The 
legends  ai-e  connected  with  the  title,  and  Herzfeld 
and  Jost  both  agree  in  supposing  that  the  reference 
in  £cclesia6ticus  is  to  Simon,  known  as  **  the  Just,'* 
though  they  believe  this  to  be  Simon  II.  (compare, 
for  the  Jewish  anecdotes,  Raphall*s  Hist,  of  Jeu:s, 
i.  115-124;  Prideaux,  Connexion^  ii.  1). 

3.  "  A  governor  of  the  Temple  "  iu  the  time  of 
Seleucus  Philoputor,  whose  infoimation  as  to  the 
ti-easures  of  the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  (2  Mace.  iii.  4  &c.).  After 
this  attempt  failed,  through  the  intericrence  of  the 
high-priest  Onias,  Simon  accused  Onias  of  conspiracy 
(iv.  1,  2),  and  a  bloody  feud  aro.^  between  their 
two  parties  (iv.  3).  Onias  api)ealed  to  the  king,  but 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  i^esult  or  the  later  his- 
tory  of  Simon.  Considerable  duul)t  exists  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  office  which  he  held  [irpotrrdrTis 
rov  UpoUf  2  Mace.  iii.  4).  Various  interpretations 
are  given  by  Grimm  {Exeg.  Ilatulh.  ad  loc.).  The 
ohief  ditliculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon  is  said  to 
have  been  of  **  the  tiibe  of  Benjamin  "  (2  Maec.  iii. 
3),  while  the  earlier  "  ruler  of  tlie  house  of  God" 
(6  yryovfityos  oXkov  rov  0§ov  (xup/ov),  1  Chr.  ix. 
11;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13;  Jer.  xx.  1)  seems  to  have 
been  always  a  priest,  and  the  "  captain  of  the 
Temple  "  {ffrparTiyhs  rod  Upov,  Luke  xxii.  4,  with 
Lightfbot's  note;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24,  2(3)  and  the 
keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24;  2  Clir. 
xxxi.  12)  must  have  been  at  least  Levites.  Herz- 
feld (Gesch.  Isr.  i.  218)  conjectui-es  that  Benjamin 
is  an  error  for  Minjamin^  the  head  of  a  priestly 
house  (Neh.  xii.  5,  17.)  In  suppoit  of  this  view 
it  may  be  observed  that  Meuelaus,  the  usurping 
high-priest,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of 
Simon  (2  Mace.  iv.  23),  and  no  intimation  is 
anywhei-e  given  that  he  was  not  of  priestly  do- 
scent.  At  the  same  time  the  corniption  (if  it 
exist)  dates  from  an  earlier  ])eriod  than  the 
present  Gitiek  text,  for  **  tribe  "  (^vA^)  could  not 
be  used  for  "  family  "  (ofKot).  The  various  read- 
ing iyopeufOfAias  {**  r^ulation  of  the  market")  for 
wapcufOfilas  ("disorder,"  2  Mace.  iii.  4),  which 
seems  to  be  ceilatnly  conx!ct,  points  to  some  office 
in  connexion  with  the  supply  of  the  saciifices ;  and 
probably  Simon  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  Seleucus,  who  (as  is  stated  in  the  context) 
had  undertaken  to  defhiy  the  cost  of  them  (2  Mace, 
iii.  3).  In  this  case  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
in  a  Benjamite  acting  as  the  agent  of  a  foraigii  king 
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even  in  a  matter  which  oonoerned  the  Temple 
BeiTice.  •  [B.  F.  W.] 

4.  Simon  the  Brother  of  Jesus. — 'I'he  only 
undoubted  notice  of  this  Simon  occuni  in  Matt.  xiii. 
55,  Mark  vi.  3,  whera,  in  common  with  James, 
Joses,  and  Judas,  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
"  bi-ethren  "  of  Jesus.  He  has  been  identified  by 
some  writers  with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symeon  who  became  bishop 
of  Jenisalero  aftei  the  death  of  James,  a.d.  62 
(Euseb.  H,  E,  Hi.  11,  It.  22),  and  who  suffered 
martyitlom  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  at  the  ezti^eme 
age  of  120  years  (Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  H»  E,  iii. 
32),  in  tlie  year  107,  or  according  to  Burton  {Lee- 
inreSf  ii.  17,  note)  in  104.  The  former  of  these 
opinions  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever,  nor  is  the 
latter  without  its  difficulties.  For  in  whatever 
sense  the  term  "  brother"  is  accepted — a  vexed 
question  which  has  been  already  amply  discussed 
under  Brother  and  James — it  is  clear  that 
neither  Eusebius  nor  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Apostolical  Conatitutions  understood  Symeon  to  be 
the  brother  of  James,  nor  consequently  the  "  bro- 
ther" 'of  the  Lord.  Eusebius  invaiiably  describes 
James  as  "the  bi-other"  of  Jesus  {II.  E.  i.  12, 
ii.  1,  a/.),  but  Symeon  as  the  son  of  Ciopas,  and 
the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii.  11,  iv.  22),  and  the  same 
distinction  is  made  by  the  other  author  {Ctmst. 
Apost.  vii.  46). 

5.  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Matt.  x.  4 ;  Mark  iii.  18;,  otherwitse  de- 
sciibed  as  Simon  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13). 
The  latter  term  (C^Xn^f),  which  is  peculiar  to 
Luke,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  * 
preserved  by  Matthew  and  Mark  {Koyavin/is,  ns  in 
text,  recept.,  or  iraravaTot,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  Cana' 
ruxeua,  and  in  the  best  modem  editions).  Elach  of 
these  equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging  to  the 
faction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  litual.  The 
supposed  references  to  Canaan  (A.  V.)  or  to  Cana 
(Luthei''s  version)  are  equally  en'oneous.  [Canaan- 
ITE.]  The  teitn  Konaflrris  appears  to  have  sur^ 
vived  the  other  as  the  distinctive  surname  of 
Simon  {Conet.  Apost.  vi.  14,  viii.  27).  He  has  been 
frequently  identi6ed  with  Simon  ihe  brother  of 
Jesus;  but  Eusebius  {If.  E.  iii.  11)  clearly  distin- 
guishes between  the  Apostles  and  the  relations  of 
Jesus.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  was  identical 
with  Symeon,  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as 
stated  by  ^'ophronitts  {App.  ad  Hieron.  Catal.). 
Simon  the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Pseudo*Dorotheus  and  of  Nioephorus 
Callistus,  to  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Cyi'ene,  and 
Mauritania  (Burton's  Lectures,  i.  333,  note),  and, 
on  the  equally  doubtful  authority  of  an  annotation 
preserved  in  an  original  copy  of  the  Apostolical 
(hnstitiiti*ms  (viii.  27),  to  have  been  crucified  in 
Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

<>  Some  doubt  has  been  Uitdwd  on  Justin's  statement, 
from  the  fact  that  Jos«>phus  (Ant.  xx.  7,  (2)  mentions  a 
reputed  magician  of  the  same  name  and  about  the  same 
date,  who  was  bom  in  Cyprus.  It  baa  been  ragicested  that 
Justin  borrowed  his  lufurmatlon  from  this  eouroe,  and 
mistook  aiium,  a  town  of  Cyp^l^  for  Gitton.  If  the 
writers  bad  respectively  used  the  gentile  forms  Kiruvc 
and  rtmevf,  the  similarity  would  have  favoured  such  an 
idea.  But  neither  does  Josephus  mention  Citium,  nor  yet 
does  Justin  use  the  gentile  fonn.  It  is  far  more-  probable 
that  Josephus  would  l)C  wrong  than  Justin,  in  any  point 
rcitpecUug  Samaria. 
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6.  Simon  of  Ctrene. — A  Hellenistic  Jew, 
born  at  Gyrene  on  the  noilh  ooast  of  Africa,  who 
was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at  the  fe«sA 
(Acts  ii.  lOV  or  as  one  of  the  numerous  settlers  at 
Jerusalem  nx)m  that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Mating 
the  procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as 
he  WHS  retuniing  from  the  country,  he  was  prcaaed 
into  the  service  (IrfydfrnMray,  a  military  term)  to 
beat  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xr.  21 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  26),  when  Jesus  himself  was  unable  to 
bear  it  any  longer  (comp.  John  xix.  17).  Idark 
describes  him  as  the  fiither  of  Alexander  and  Rufus, 
perhaps  because  this  was  the  Rufus  known  to  the 
Roman  Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  13),  for  whom  he 
mora  especially  wrote.  The  Basilidian  Gnostics 
believed  that  Simon  sufiei-ed  in  lieu  of  Jesus  (Bur- 
ton's Lectures,  ii.  64). 

7.  Simon  the  Leper. — A  resident  at  Bethany, 
distinguished  as  "  the  leper,'*  not  from  his  having 
leprosy  at  the  time  when  he  is  mentioned,  but  at 
some  previous  period.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  had  been  miraculously  cui'ed  by  Jesus.  In  his 
house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to  His  death 
and  burial  (Matt,  xx^-i.  6  &c. ;  Mark  xiv.  .3  &c. ; 
John  xii.  1  «ic.).  Lazarus  was  also  present  as  one 
of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (John  xii.  2V, 
the  presence  of  the  brother  and  his  two  siaiten, 
together  with  the  active  pai*t  the  latter  took  io  the 
proceedings,  leads  to  the  inference  that  Simon  was 
related  to  them :  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this, 
and  we  can  attach  no  ci^it  to  the  statement  that 
he  was  their  father,  as  reported  on  apocrj-phal  an- 
thority  by  Nicephorus,  (If.  E.  i.  27),  and  still  less 
to  the  idea  that  he  was  the  husband  of  ^aiy.  SiqacNx 
the  Leper  must  not  be  confounded  with  Simon  the 
Phaiisee  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  40. 

8.  Simon  Magus. — A  Samaritan  living  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  distinguished  as  a  sorcerer  or  "  ma- 
gician,'' from  his  practice  of  magical  arts  (furyc^ir. 
Acts  viii.  9).  His  history  is  a  remarkable  one ; 
he  was  bora  at  Gitton,^  a  village  of  Samaria 
(Jufltin  Mart.  Apol.  i.  26),  identified  with  the 
modern  Kuryet  JU,  near  NalnUus  (Robinson's 
Bib.  Res.  ii.  308,  note).  He  wa»  probably  educated 
at  Alexandria  (aa  stated  in  Clement.  Horn.  ii.  22), 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets 
of  the  Gnostic  school.  Either  then  or  subsequently 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositlieus  who  preceded  him  as 
a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and  whom  he 
supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius  {Consiii. 
Apostol.  vi.  8).  He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the 
Bible  as  practising  mt^cal  ai'ts  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
perhaps  Sychar  (Acts  viii.  5;  comp.  John  iv.  5>, 
and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  '*the  power  of  God  which  is  called  gi-eat"' 
(Acts  viii.  id).  The  preaching  and  miracles  of 
Philip  having  excited  his  observation,  he  became 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  i-eceived  baptism  at  his 

«  The  A.  V.  omits  the  word  mAMfUvii,  and  reoders 
the  words  **  the  great  power  of  Oed."  But  tUs  b  to  laae 
the  whole  point  of  the  designation.  The  Samaritans  de- 
scribed the  angels  as  fwoiMtr,  Dv^H,  i.  e.  uncreated 

influences  proceeding  from  God  (Gleseler,  £ccL  Bist.  I.  4^ 
note  6).  They  Intended  to  dirtingulsh  Stmon  from  each 
an  order  of  befnps  by  adding  the  words  ■  wfaldi  Is  oalW 
great,'  meaning  thereby  the  source  of  all  power.  In  other 
word*,  tlie  Supreme  Deity  Simon  was  recognised  as  the 
incarnation  of  this  power.  He  annoinioed  hftnself  aa  In  a 
special  sense  -  some  groat  one"  (Acts  vlll.  9) ;  or  to  use 
his  own  wonb  (m  reported  by  Jerome,  on  Matt.  xxlv.  *). 
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kwfa.  Safateqnentlj  he  witnessed  the  effect  pro- 
hioed  hj  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  practised  by 
tfc€  AjKeties  Peter  and  John,  and,  being  desirous  of 
«rqQ)rins;  a  similar  fower  for  himself,  he  oflei'ed  a 
ivxa  r^  money  for  it.  His  object  evidently  was  to 
rpplr  Ua  power  to  the  prosecution  of  magical  aits. 
Tr»  motive  aod  the  means  were  equally  to  be  re- 
p.cf^ied;  and  his  propcNsition  met  with  a  severe 
deomuriatioQ  from  Peter,  followed  by  a  petition  on 
th**  pait  of  Simon,  the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks 
tfrmr  Iwt  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24).  The 
s>iDc>iT  of  hts  peculiar  guilt  has  been  perpetuated 
iu  tbe  word  simony,  as  applied  to  all  traffic  in 
«T  riuial  offices.  Simon's  history,  subsequently  to 
!>  Dic^tii^  with  Peter,  is  involved  in  difficulties. 
LxHy  Cnurd)  historiane  depict  him  as  the  perti- 
3ac!(  'IS  fo«  of  tlie  Apostle  Peter,  whose  movements 
h?  y lowed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters, 
b  which  he  was  signally  defeated.  In  his  jour- 
»T?  be  was  accompanied  by  a  female  named 
H^«Qa,  who  had  previously  been  a  prostitute  at 
Trv,  but  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  position  of 
":■«  ^rroia'  or  divine  intelligence  (Justin  Mai't. 
JM  i.  26 ;  Euseb.  H,  E.  it.  13).  His  first 
-*v«Qrit«'  with  Peter  took  place  at  Caesarea 
'n\^«ij>  (.«:cording  to  the  ConstitiUiones  Apoa- 
t'uxe,  vi.  8  ,  whence  he  followed  the  Apostle  to 
ik^sp.  Eosebi  OS  makes  no  mention  of  this  first 
•^j'TJirtw,  but  represents  Simon's  journey  to  Rome 
•-  t""4lowing  immediately  after  the  interview  re- 
:nM  in  Scripture  ( II.  E,  ii.  14)  ;  but  his  chrono- 
k*j;»i  statements  are  evidently  confused;  for  in 
'£c'.^rrsame  chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting 
>^€tA  the  two  at  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
<.l3iiim<;,  some  ten  years  after  the  events  in 
>ttsaria.  Justin  Mai-tyr,  with  greater  consistency, 
r-y'S0^t&  l^moa  as  having  visited  Rome  in  the 
"^.^Ti  of  Clatiditts,  and  omits  all  notice  of  an  en- 
'^latirr  with  Peter.  His  success  there  was  so 
;T--»t  that  he  was  deified,  and  a  statue  was  erected 
-is  bourmr,  with  the  inscription  "  l^moni  Deo 
M^r:.^  "  «  {Apol.  i.  26,  56).  The  above  statements 
'  I  \*-  reraaciled  only  by  assuming  that  Simon 
tj-ie  two  expeditions  to  Rome,  the  fii-st  in  the 
■^itna  of  Clai^iuA,  the  second,  in  which  he  en* 
^^'.atered  Peter,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,'  about  the 
'V  fWJ  (Burton's  Lecttires,  i.  233,  318):  and 
"'*%  this  takes  ibr  granted  the  disputed  fact  of 
^.  f'rter's  visit  to  Rome.  [Peter.]  His  death 
.s&odated  with  the  meeting  in  question:  ac- 
<v\%  to  Hippolytusy  the  earliest  authority  on 
't-  $abject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own 
■'"•j-Mst,  in  the  coofident  assurance  that  he  would 
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^  '"><j  som  flPTiBO  T)ei,  ego  sum  Specioeus,  ego  Paradetns, 

r  OoBtipotens.  ego  omnia  Dei." 

*  \v  Uk  hnnuL,  as  embodied  in  Helena's  person,  we 

*<-<eBise  the  dmlistle  element  of  Gnosticism,  dertved 

^'^^  the  MmdieBn  flTstem.    The  Gnostics  appear  to 

.-.•noacBlinltlieMMiliw  aod  the  ei^voto,  as  the  two 

•-"sfAl  pnodptes  from  vboie  Juurtion  all  beings  ema- 

'ji*^  'SuBtan  tad  Heleoa  were  the  iocamatlons  In  which 

•'^  priac1pl«s  resided. 

'%  dn's  sathuiity  has  been  impugnt^  In  respect  to 
'  •  i&idDent,  oo  the  jcronnd  thst  a  ublet  was  discovered 
i''i4  oo  the  Tiberima  innHa,  which  answers  to  the 
•  '-liT  dwcflbed  by  JiuUn  (w  ry  TijScpi  irorofiy  luraJ^v 
-•'  fA  y949pSt9\  and  bearing  an  inscription*  tbe  first 
r  «dt  of  whkft  an  'Senionl  sanco  deo  fldia"  This  in- 
v'rvdcQ.  vUcb  really  applies  to  tbe  Sabine  Hercules 
^^■car  3emo,  b  nppoaed  to  have  been  mistaken  by 
i  «na,  la  his  ifnoraoce  of  Latin,  for  one  in  honour  of 
'^'^M-    If  Um  inao-lptlon  bad  been  confined  to  tbe  words 


rise  again  en  the  third  day  {Adv.  Hatr.  vt.  20). 
According  to  another  account,  he  attempted  to 
fiy  in  pixK)f  of  his  supernatural  power ;  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustained 
a  fracture  of  his  thigh-  and  ankle-bones  (COfi- 
iitihit.  Apostol.  ii.  14,  vi.  9; ;  overcome  with  vex- 
ation, he  committed  suicide  (Amob.  Adv.  Gent. 
ii.  7).  Whether  this  statement  is  confii*med,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  weakened  ^  by  the  account  of  a 
simiUr  attempt  to  fly  recorded  by  heathen  writers 
(Sueton.  Ner,  12;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  79),  is  uncertain. 
Simon's  attempt  may  have  supplied  the  baas  for 
this  report,  or  this  report  may  have  been  errone- 
ously placed  to  his  credit.  Burton  {lectures, 
i.  295)  rather  favoure  the  former  alternative. 
Simon  is  generally  pronounced  by  early  writers  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  heresy.  It  is  difficult  to 
tudeiatand  how  he  was  guilty  of  heresy  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  a 
Christian  :  perhaps  it  i-efers  to  his  attempt  to 
combine  Christianity  with  Gnosticism.  He  is  also 
reported  to  have  foi-ged  works  professing  to  emanate 
from  Christ  and  His  disciples  {Constitut.  ApostoL 
vi.  16). 

9.  Simon  Peter.    [Peter.] 

10.  Simon,  a  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  a 
penitent  woman  anointed  the  head  and  feet  of 
Jesus  (Luke  vii.  40). 

11.  Simon  the  Tanner. — A  Christian  con- 
vei-t  living  at  Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged 
(Acts  iz.  43).  The  profession  of  a  tanner  was 
i-egarded  with  considerable  contempt,  and  even  as 
approaching  to  uncleanness,  by  the  rigid  Jews. 
[Tanner.]  That  Peter  selected  such  an  abode, 
showed  the  diminished  hold  which  Judaism  had  on 
him.  The  house  was  near  the  searside  (Acts  x. 
6,  32),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water. 

12.  Simon,  the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John 
vi.  71.  xiii.  2,  26 j.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ST'MON  CH0SAMAE1JS  {Mfit^y  Xocro- 
fjuuoi :  Simon).  Shimeon,  and  the  three  following 
names  in  Ezr.  x.  31,  32,  are  thus  written  in  the 
LXX.  (1  Esd.  ix.  32).  The  Vulgate  has  correctly 
**  Simon,  Benjamin,  et  Malchus,  et  Marras."  "  Cho- 
samaeus"  is  apparently  formed  by  combining  the 
last  letter  of  JVlailuch  with  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing name,  Shemaiiah. 

SIM'RI(npB?;  ♦uAdo-o-orrcf:  ^^finn).  Pro- 
perly "Shimri,"  son  of  Hosah,  a  Merarite  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  David,  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Though 
not  the  first-bom,  his  father  made  him  tlie  head 


quoted  by  Justin,  such  a  mistake  might  have  been  con- 
ceivable i  bnt  it  goes  on  to  state  tbe  name  of  the  giver 
and  other  particulars :  *'  SemonI  Sanco  Deo  Fldlo  sacrum 
Sex.  Pompeius.  Sp.  F.  CoL  Musslanus  Qulnquennalis  decus 
Bldentalis  donam  dedlt"  That  Justin,  a  man  of  literary 
acquirements,  should  be  unable  to  translate  such  an  in- 
scription-7-that  he  should  misquote  It  In  an  Apology  duly 
prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Roman  emperor— and 
that  the  mistake  should  be  repeated  by  other  early  writers 
whose  knowledge  of  Latin  is  unquestioned  (Irenoeos, 
Adv.  Baeret.  i.  20;  TertuUlan,  ApoL  13)— them  assump- 
tions fonn  a  series  of  Improbabilities,  amounting  almost 
to  an  impossibility. 

1  This  later  date  Is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the 
account  of  Simon's  death  preserved  by  HIppolytus  (Adv. 
Boer.  vi.  20) ;  for  the  event  is  stated  to  have  occurred 
while  Peter  and  Paul  (tbe  term  diroirrdAotf  evidently 
implying  the  presence  of  the  latter)  were  together  at 
Rcme. 
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of  the  familj.  The  LXX.  ii»d  ntXT,  8Mmiri, 
"  guards.** 

SIN  (I'D :  2<ftj,  :Xu^tfri :  Pelusivcm\  a  city  of 
Egypt,  mentioned  only  by  Etekiel  (ixx.  15,  16). 
The  name  is  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Shemitic.  Gesenius 
supposes  it  to  signify  "  clay,",  from  the  unused  root 
pp,  probably  "  he  or  it  was  muddy,  clayey."     It 

is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with  Pelusiiun,  nii\o6- 
trtoyf  "  the  clayey  or  muddy  "  town,  from  ini\6s  ; 
and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Et-Teeneh, 

HfM],  which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  Fum 

et-Teeneh,  the  Mouth  of  Et-Teeneh,  the  supposed  Pe- 
lusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burg  or  Kal'at  etr 
Teeneh,  the  Tower  or  Castle  of  Et-Teeneh,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  *'  teen  '*  signifying  "  mud," 
&c.,  in  Arabic.  This  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Sin  is  Pelusium.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name 
is  still  to  be  sought  for :  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Pelusium  preserves  traces  of  it,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. Champollion  identities  Pelusium  with  the 

riepeJU-OTIt,  riepeJUttJOIt  (the  se- 
cond being  a  variation  held  by  Quatreni^re  to  be 

incorrect),  and  H^peJUtOTIt,  of  the  Copts, 


^o^ 


El-Fai-mA,  L«^),  of  the  Arabs,  which  waa  in  the 
time  of  the  tormer  a  boundary^dty,  the  limits  of  a 
goveiTior's  authority  being  stated  to  have  extended 
from  Alexandria  to  Pilak-h,  or  Philae,  and  Peremotm 
(Acts  of  St.  Sanipamon  MS.  Copt.  Vat.  67,  fol.  90, 
np.  Quatrem^re,  Memoires  Giog,  et  Hist,  swr 
rEgt/pttf  i.  259).    Champollion  ingeniously  derives 

this  name  from  the  article  ^5  Gp,  "to  be,**  and 

OJU.I,  "mud"  {VKgypte,  ii.  82-87;  comp. 
Brugsch,  Geogr,  Inachr.  i.  p.  297).  Bragsch  com- 
pares the  ancient  Egyptian  HA-REM,  which  he 
i-eads  Pe-rema,  on  our  system,  PE-KEM,  "the 
abode  of  the  tear,"  or  "  of  the  fish  rem  "  ( Geogr. 
Inschr.  i.  i.  c,  pi.  Iv.  n*.  1679).  Pelusium,  he 
would  make  the  city  SAM  HAT  (or,  as  he  i^eads  it 
S&ni-hud),  remaiking  that  "  the  nome  of  the  city 
S&mhud  "  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  determi- 
native of  a  city,  and,  compering  the  evidence  of  the 
Homan  nome-coins,  on  which  the  place  is  apparently 
treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  is  not  oeitain,  for 
there  may  have  been  a  Pelusiac  nome,  and  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  SAMHAT  is  unknown  (Id.  p. 
128  ;  PI.  xxviii.  17). 

The  site  of  Pelusium  is  as  yet  undetermined.  It 
has  been  thought  to  be  marked  by  mounds  neai*  Bui^ 
et-Teeneh,  now  called  El-Farm4  and  not  Et-Teeneh. 
This  is  disputed  by  Captain  Spratt,  who  supposes 
that  the  mound  of  Aljoo-Kheeydr  indicates  where  it 
stood.  This  is  fm-ther  inland,  and  apparently  on 
the  west  of  the  old  Pelusiac  branch,  as  was  Pe- 
lusium. It  is  situate  between  Fai-mi  and  Tel- 
Defenneh.^  Whatever  may  have  been  its  exact 
position,  Pelusium  must  have  owed  its  strength  not 
to  any  gi-eat  elevation,  but  to  its  being  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  of  mareh-land  and  mud,  never 
easy  to  traverse.  The  ancient  sites  in  such  alluvial 
tracts  of  Egypt  are  in  general  only  sufficiently 
laiscd  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  preserve  them 
from  being  injui-ed  by  the  inundation. 

*  Gapt^^natt's  reports  have  unfortunately  been  printed 

only  in  abstract  ("Delta  of  the  Nile."  kc. ;  Return,  Hoan 

""  Commons,  9lh  Feb    1860),  with  a  very  Imuflicient 


SIN 

The  antiquity  of  the  towu  of  Sin  may  perhaps  be 
iufeiTed  from  the  mention  of  "  the  wilderness  ot' 
Sin  **  in  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  ( Ex.  xvi.  1 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  11).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
the  Israelites  did  not  immediately  enter  this  tnct 
on  leaving  the  cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  so  that  ii 
is  held  to  have  been  within  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
and  therefore  it  may  take  its  name  from  some  other 
place  or  country  than  the  Egyptian  Sin.  [SiK, 
Wilderness  of.] 

Pelusium  is  mentioned  by  Ecekiel,  in  one  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which  should 
then  suffer  calamities,  with,  probably,  reference 
to  their  later  history.  The  others  spoken  of  aie 
Noph  (Memphis),  Zoau  (Tanis),  No  (Thebes), 
Aven  (Heliopolis),  Pi-beseth  (Bubastis),  and  I'e- 
haphnehes  (I^iphnae).  All  these,  excepting  the  two 
ancient  capitals,  Thebes  and  Memphis,  lay  on  or 
near  the  eastern  boundary;  and,  in  the  approacli  to 
Memphis,  an  invader  could  scaixsely  advance,  afler 
capturing  Pelusium  and  Daphnae,  without  taking 
Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  Tanis,  as  aftei-wai-ds  Pelusium,  seems  to 
have  been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east.  Bubastis 
was  an  important  position  from  its  lofty  mounds 
and  Heliopolis  as  secuiing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  *'  Sin  the  stronghold 
of  Egypt"  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  held  from  that 
time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Herodotus 
relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced  against  Pelusium, 
and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses  defeated  Psam- 
menitus.  In  like  manner  the  dedave  battle  in 
which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native  king,  Nectane- 
bos,  NEKHT-NEBF,  was  ^ught  near  this  dty.  It 
is  perhaps  woilhy  of  note  that  Ezekiel  twice  m«i- 
tions  Pelusium  in  the  prophecy  which  contains  the 
remarkable  and  signally-fulfilled  sentence :  "  Theie 
shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  laud  of  Egypt" 
(ver.  13).  As  he  saw  the  long  train  of  calamities 
that  were  to  fall  upon  the  countiy,  Pelusium  may 
well  have  stood  out-  as  the  chief  place  of  her  suc- 
cessive humiliations.  Two  Persian  conquests,  and 
two  submissions  to  strangers,  first  to  Alexander, 
and  then  to  Augustus,  may  explain  the  especial 
misery  foretold  of  this  city : — **  Sin  shall  sutler 
great  anguish"  (ver.  16). 

We  find  in  the  Bible  a  geographical  name,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  gent,  noun  derived  from  Sin, 
and  is  usually  held  to  apply  to  two  different  na- 
tions, neither  connected  with  the  city  Sin.  In  the 
list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  Sinite,  ^^*p> 

occurs  among  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  z.  17 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  15).  This  people  from  its  place  between 
the  Arkite  and  the  Arvadite  has  been  supposed  to 
have  settled  in  Syria  north  of  Palestine,  where 
similar  names  occur  in  classical  geography  and 
have  been  alleged  in  confii-mation.  This  theory 
would  not,  however,  necessarily  im;Jy  that  the 
whole  tribe  was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed 
traces  of  the  name  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  some  of 
the  eastern  towns  of  Lower  Egypt  have  HcIm^w  as 
well  as  Egyptian  names,  as  Heliopolis  and  Tanis ;  that 
those  very  near  the  boi-der  seem  to  have  borne  only 
Hebrew  names,  as  Migdol ;  so  that  we  have  an  io- 
dication  of  a  Shemitic  influence  in  this  part  of^gypt, 
diminishing  in  dcgi'ee  according  to  the  distance  fioni 

map.  In  M.  Llnanfs  map  we  cannot  diaoover  Abo(^ 
Kbeeyir  (PerwmaU  de  VJgtkme  ek  Su€»,  Atlat,  OarU 
Tapograpkiiiue). 


Sm.  VriLDEBNESS  OF 

tie  bonier.     It  is  difficult   to   account   for   this 

IhAmok  by  the  single  circumstance  of  the  Shepherd- 

itira<«ioo  of  Egjpt^  especially  as  it  is  shown  yet 

nun  stiikingij  by  the  remarkably-strong  charac- 

t<Ti>tics  which  have  distinguished  the  inhabitants 

9i  ctsTth-eastein  Egypt  from  their  fellow-country- 

m^  from  the  days  of  fleix>dotus  and  Achilles  Tatius 

to  our  own.     And  we  must  not  pass  by  the  stite- 

B  ^t  of  the    fonner  of  these  writers,   that   the 

VrUtine  Syrians  dwelt  westward  of  the  Arabians 

»<>  tlie  eastern  bonndary  of  Egypt  (iii.  5,  and  above 

J.  1*47,  Dote  »).     Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  a 

uJrnt  hypothesis  that  the  Sinites  were  connected 

«ith  Pelusium,  though  their  main  body  may  pei^ 

."jp*  have  srttled  much  further  to  the  north.    The 

ii»taw»  is  not  greater  than  that  between  the  Hit- 

T.t«»  of  southern  Palestine  and  those  of  the  valley  of 

Ute  OroDtes,  although  the   separation  of  the  less 

p  verful  Hivites  into  those  dwelling  beneath  Mount 

Hf.Tooo  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  confede^ 

rjtx  of  which  Gibeon  was  apparently  the  head,  is  per- 

U|^  Dearer  to  onr  suppo«^  case.  If  the  wilderness  of 

S.o  f.wed  its  name  to  Pelusiuni,  this  is  an  evidence  of 

;  '  T<»ry  e«-|y  importance  of  the  town  and  its  con- 

:  'iir>a  with  Arabia,  which  would  perhaps  be  strange 

1 '  the  cue  of  a  purely  Egyptian  town.    The  conjec- 

t'  ^.?  we  have  put  forth  suggests  a  recuiTenoe  to  the 

^i  eTfJaoatioD  of  the  fiunous  mention  of  "  the  land 

•■  >a:an,"  0*3*0  |nK,  in  Isaiah  (xlix.  12),  supposed 

« }  ^.«je  to  refer  to  China.  This  would  appear  from 
tiv?  odteit  to  be  a  very  remote  region.  It  is  mcn- 
^ij«i  alter  the  north  suid  the  west,  and  would  seem 
t'  W  in  a  southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is 
rrrtjijly  not  remote,  nor  is  the  suppo:»ed  place  of 
».T  >iaites  to  the  north  of  Palestine  j  but  the  ex- 
I'-r-'joa  may  be  proverbial.     The  people  of  Pelu- 

•  x^  ir'of  Canoanite  origin,  were  certainly  remote 
-*prtd  to  roost  of  the   other   Canaanites,  and 

*-jv  5«'pat:ateU  by  alien  peoples,  and  it  is  also 
L*u fable  that  they  were  to  the  south-east  of 
«  ^t:nfc.     As  the  sea  boi"dering  Palestine  came  to 

-  ^-uate  the  west,  as  in  this  passage,  so  the  land  of 
?i  uia  may  have  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression 
'"  ■  i  Jist-mt  and  separated  country.  See,  however, 
^-^  TS  SisiM.  [R.  S.  P.] 

J^IN.  WILDERNESS  OF  (ponaiO:  ^pn- 
0^  Xtr:  desertum  Sin).  The  name  of  a  tiact  of  the 

•  He.ikesft  which  the  Israelites  reached  after  leaving 
'  -  vocunptnent  by  the  Red  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  11, 
^-  .  Their  next  halting-place  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xvii.  1) 
»  w»  Rephidim,  probably  the'  Wady  Feirdn  [Rephi- 
"•*l\  oo  which  supposition  it  would  follow  that 
*•  1  roust  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast 
f'  '.'*  (iulf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of  Smai. 
-:  •-  th«?y  were  by  this  time  gone  more  than  a 
"•  th  iVom  Egypt,  Uie  locality  must  be  too  far 
■Ttrl"  the  S.  E.  to  reteive  its  name  from  the 
■  .i4an  Sin  of  Ez.  xxx.  15,  called  :i<i:s  by  the 

\\-.  dud  identified  with  Pelusium  (see  previous 

'  '  ie;.     In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  the  manna  was 

'  ^■tthered,  and  those  who  adopt  the  supposition 

'i  thii  wns  merely  the  natural  product  of  the  tarfa 

t.  tiod  from  the  abundance  of  that  shrub  in 

'•  "/,  e»  Shaikh,  S.  E.  of  TV.  Gh&ntndel  a  proof 

•  -tl  »Jeatity.  [Elim.]  At  all  events,  that  wady 

*  pr«>l4Ue  as  any  other.  [H.  H.] 

>IX-OFFEBrNG  (n^BH :  o/iopr/o,  rh  ttJs 

*  Iw  tfrholcal  use  in  Gen.  Iv.  7  is  asserted,  and  sup- 

-  V(3  tjr  bigb  aatfaorlty.     Siit  the  woni  here  probably 

-  ik-o  ^^^  in  Uk  Valg.  and  A.  V.)  ••  sin."    The  fact  that 


SIN-OFFERING 
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aftapr/ai,  Ttpl  afxapriai :  pro  peccato).  The  sin- 
olfering  among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice,  in  which 
the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sin 
were  most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  directly 
enjoined  in  Lev.  iv^.,  whereas  in  chs.  i.— iii.  the  burnt*' 
offering,  meat-offering,  and  peace-oA'ering  are  taken 
for  gi-anted,  and  the  object  of  the  Law  is  to  regu- 
late, not  to  enjoin,  the  presentition  of  them  to  the 
Lord.  Nor  is  the  woixl  chati&th  applied  to  any 
sacrifice  in  ante-Mosaic  times.*  It  is  tberefoi'e  pecu- 
liarly a  sacrifice  of  the  Law,  agreeing  with  the 
clear  definition  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  sti^ess  laid 
on  the  **  sinfulness  of  sin,**  which  were  the  main 
objects  of  the  Law  in  itself.  The  idea  of  propitiation 
was  no  doubt  latent  in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  was 
taught  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  Levitical  sin- 
offering. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  sin-offering  is  described  in 
Lev.  iv.  and  vi.  The  animal,  a  young  bullock  for 
the  priest  or  the  congregation,  a  male  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  ruler,  a  female  kid  or  lamb  for  a  private  |)er-. 
son,  in  all  cases  without  blemish,  was  brought  by 
the  sda-ificer  to  the  ivltar  of  sacrifice ;  his  hand  wns 
laid  upon  its  head  (with,  as  we  leaiii  from  biter 
Jewish  authorities,  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
that  the  victim  might  be  its  expiation)-;  of  the 
blood  of  the  slain  victim,  some  was  then  ^prinkled 
seven  times  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuaiy,  some 
put  on  the  hoins  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the 
rest  poured  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  the 
fat  (as  the  choicest  part  of  the  flesh)  was  then 
burnt  on  the  altar  as  a  bumt-offering ;  the  lemain- 
der  of  the  body,  if  the  sin-ofi'ering  were  that  of  the 
priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  cougi^ation,  was 
carried  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  **  clean  place  *' 
and  there  burnt ;  but  if  the  offering  were  that  of  an 
individual,  the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
tJonc  in  the  holy  place,  as  being  "roost  holy.'* 

The  Trespass-offering  (DK't^:  rXtiiiixihua, 

rh  rris  wXruxfjieXtlas :  pro  delicto)  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sin-offering  in  Leviticus,  but  at  the 
same  time  clearly  distinguished  from  it,  being  in 
some  cases  offered  with  it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the 
same  sacrifice ;  as,  for  example,  in  tlie  cleansing  of 
the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.).  The  victim  was  in  each 
case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offering,  in  all 
cases  of  damage  done  to  any  holy  thing,  or  to  any 
man,  restitution  was  made  with  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  part  to  the  principiil ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
round  about  upon  the  altai',  as  in  the  bumt-offering ; 
the  fat  burat,  and  flesh  disposed  of  as  in  the  sin- 
ofl'ering.  The  distinction  of  ceramonial  clearly  indi- 
cates a  difference  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacriHces. 

The  nature  of  that  difference  is  still  a  subject  of 
great  conti'overey.  Looking  fii*st  to  the  derivation 
of  the  two  words,  we  find  that  riKtS)!!  is  derived 

from  ^(Ont  which  is,  properly,  to  *'  miss**  a  mark, 

or  to  *'  err**  from  a  way,  and  secondarily  to  "  sin,"  or 
to  incur  ** penalty;*'  that  DK'K  is  derived  from  the 
root  D6^tt,  which  is  properly  to  "  fail,"  having  for 

its  "primaiy  idea  negligence,  especially  in  gait" 
(Ges.).  It  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  derivation  goes, 
there  appetu-s  to  be  more  of  reference  to  general  and 
actual  sin  in  the  fonner,  to  special  cases  of  negli- 
gence in  the  latter. 

Turning  next  to  the  description,  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each 


it  is  never  used  In  appNcation  to  any  other  sacrifice  in 
Genesis  or  Exodus,  alone  makes  the  translation  "  sin- 
offerinK  "  here  very  imprubable. 
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should  be  ofTpivd,  we  fimi  one  important  pnoBage 
^Lev.  V.  1-13)  in  which  the  iwcriBce  is  called  first 
A  **  tresipass-offerinij "  (ver.  t>),  and  then  a  "sin- 
offering  '  (ver.  7,  9,  II,  12).  But  the  nature  of 
the  victims  in  ver.  6  agrees  with  the  cerenoonial 
of  the  Litter,  not  of  the  tbrro^r ;  the  application  of 
the  latter  nnme  is  more  emphatic  and  reiterated; 
and  there  is  at  ver.  14  a  foiToal  inti-oduction  c^the 
law  of  the  ti^paas-offering,  exnctlv  ns  of  the  law 
of  the  sin-offering  in  iv.  1.     It  is  thei«fore  safe  to 

conclude  that  the  word  DS^  is  not  here  osed  in 

T       T 

its  technical  sense,  and  that  the  passage  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  sin-offering  only. 

We  find  then  that  the  sin-offerings  were — 

(A.)  Rkoular. 

(1.)  For  the  whole  peopUy  at  the  New  Moon, 
Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  15-xxix.  38);  besides 
the  solemn  offering  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 

(2.)  For  the  Priests  and  Levites  at  their  conse- 
cration (Ex.  xxix.  10-14,  36^;  besides  the  yearly 
sin-offering  (a  bullock)  for  tne  high-priest  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xaM.j.** 

(b.)  Special. 

(1.)  For  any  sin  of  **  ignorance**  against  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  priest, 
people,  ruler,  or  private  man  (Lev.  iv.). 

(2.)  For  ritual  to  bear  witness  under  adjara- 
tion  (Lev.  v.  1). 

(3.)  For  ceremonial  defilement  not  wilfully  con- 
tracted (Lev.  V.  2,  3),  under  which  may  be  classed 
the  ofierings  at  the  purification  of  women  (xii.  6-8), 
at  the  cleani^ing  of  leprosy  (xiv.  19,  31)  or  the  nn- 
cleanness  of  men  or  women  (xv.  15,  30),  on  the 
defilement  of  a  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  6-11)  or  the 
expiration  of  his  vow  (16). 

(4.)  For  the,  breach  of  a  rash  oaih,  the  keeping 
of  which  would  involve  sin  (Lev.  v.  4). 

The  trespasa-offeriagB,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
always  special,  as — 

(1.)  For  sacrilege  "m  ignorance^**  with  compen- 
sation for  the  harm  done,  and  the  gifl  of  a  fifth  part 
of  the  value  besides  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v.  15,  16). 

(2.)  For  ignorant  transgression  ngainst  some 
definite  prohibition  of  the  Law  (v.  17-19). 

(3.)  Forframd^  suppression  of  the  trvth,  or  per- 
puy  against  man,  with  compensation,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property 
in  question  to  the  penon  wronged  (vi.  1-6). 

(4.)  For  rape  of  a  betrothed  slave  (Lev.  xix.  20, 
21). 

(5.)  At  the  parification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv. 
12),  and  the  poUuUd  A^azariU  (Num.  vi.  12), 
offered  with  tlie  sin-offering. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
two  classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch 
clo:«ely  upon  each  other,  as  especially  in  B.  (I)  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  (2)  of  the  ti-cspnss-offering. 
rt  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-offering  was  the  only 
regular  and  general  recognit'on  of  sin  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  accordingly  wns  far  more  solemn  and 
symbolical  in  its  ceremonial ;  the  tre5pas!M>ffering 
was  confined  to  special  cnses,  moKt  of  which  related 
to  the  doing  of  some  material  danuige,  either  to  the 
holy  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5),  where  the 

^  To  these  may  be  added  the  sacrtflce  of  the  red 
heifer  (conducted  with  the  cerornonlal  of  a  Mn-ofTerlnRX 
from  the  ashes  of  which  was  mode  the  *'  water  of  fsepn- 
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trespass-offering  is  united  with  the  an-offering. 
Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  9,  §3)  declares  that  the  sin- 
offering  is  presented  by  those  "  who  fall  into  sin  in 
ignorance  "  (irar'  iryvoiap)r  and  the  trespaa»-offerii^ 
by  "  one  who  has  sinned  and  is  cooscious  of  his  sin, 
but  has  no  one  to  oonvict  him  thereof.*'  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  (s»  by  Winer  and  others)  that 
the  former  was  used  in  cases  of  known  sin  against 
some  definite  law,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  secret 
sin,  unknown^  or,  if  known,  not  liable  to  judicial 
cognizance.  Other  o|Mnion8  hav«  been  entertained, 
widely  different  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  one 
another.  Many  of  them  are  given  in  Winer's 
RealtD,  **  Sdiuldopfer."  The  opinions  which  sop- 
pose  one  ottering  due  for  sins  of  omission,  and  the 
other  for  sins  of  commission,  have  no  foundation  in 
the  language  of  the  Law.  Othera,  with  more  plausi- 
bility, refer  the  sin-offering  to  sins  of  pure  ignc^ 
ranee,  the  trespass-offering  to  those  of  a  more  aiufnl 
and  delibeiate  chai^acter;  but  this  does  not  agree 
with  Lev.  V.  17-19,  and  is  contradicted  bv  the 
solemn  contrast  between  sins  of  ignorance,  whi€^ 
might  be  atoned  for,  and  "  sins  of  presumption," 
against  which  death  without  mercy  is  denounced  in 
Num.  XV.  30.  A  third  opinion  supposes  the  sin- 
offering  to  ivfer  to  sins  for  which  no  material  and 
earthly  atonement  oould  be  made,  the  trespass- 
offering  to  those  for  which  material  compenaatioo 
was  possible.  This  theory  has  something  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  (!«ee  T^icv.  v. 
15,  16,  vi.  1-6)  compensation  was  prescribed  as 
accessory  to  the  sacrifice.  Others  seek  more  re- 
condite distinctions,  supposing  {e.  g.)  that  the 
sin-offering  had  for  its  object  the  cleaning  of  the 
sanctuary  or  the  commonwealth,  and  the  trespass- 
offering  the  cleansing  of  the  individual ;  or  that 
the  former  referred  to  the  effect  of  sin  upon  the  Mml 
itself,  the  latter  to  the  effect  of  sin  w  the  breach  of 
an  external  law.  Without  attempting  to  decide  so 
diflficult  and  so  oonti^verted  a  question,  we  may 
ditiv(  the  following  oonclusions : — 

First,  that  the  sin-offering  was  far  the  vaon 
solemn  and  comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin-offering  looked  more  to 
the  guilt  of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  conse- 
quences, while  the  trespass-offering  looked  to  the 
evil  consequences  of  sin,  either  against  the  serrin 
of  God,  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atone- 
ment, as  fai'  as  atonement  was  possible.  Hence  the 
two  might  with  propriety  be  offered  together. 

Thirdly,  that  in  the  sin-offering  especially  we 
find  symbolized  the  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness 
as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  expiation 
by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  broken  covenant  between 
man  and  God. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  some  interest,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  sins  for  which  either  aacrifioe 
could  be  offered.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the  Law 
of  Leviticus,  most  of  them,  which  are  not  purely 
ceremonial,  are  called  sins  of  **  ignorance "  («« 
Heb.  ix.  7) ;  and  in  Num.  xv.  30,  it  is  exprei«ly 
said  that  while  such  sins  can  be  atoned  for  by  offer- 
ings, **  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  presumptwMsly  " 
(Heb.  trt'M  a  high  hand)  **  shall  be  cut  off  fiom 
among  his  people."  .  . .  *'  His  iniquity  shall  be  upon 
him  "  (romp.  Heb.  x.  26).  But  thei«  are  sufficient 
indications  that  the  sins  here  called  "  of  igno- 
rance'   ai-c  more  strictly  those  of  "  negligence"  or 


ration,"  used  In  certain  ca»es  of  ccremooial  pollntkn. 
Sec  Num.  xi.\. 
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"fraStj,"*  n|mted  of  bj  the  uopuniahed  offender, 
as  offoied  to  those  ot* deliberate  and  unrepentant 
HO.  The  Hebrew  word  itself  and  its  deriTatiooA 
tre »  used  in  P«.  cxix.  67  {hrkfififiiKtiffa,  LXX.) ; 
1  >ain.  xxri.  21  (^ir^ica) ;  Po.  xix.  Hi  {vapawrA- 
^icr«) ;  Job  xix.  4  {vX^mos).  The  woitls  iywitifui 
liA  iyvM  have  a  corresponding  extent  of  meaning 
Ot  tile  X.  T.;  as  when  in  Acts  iii.  17,  the  Jews,  in 
uvir  crnetHjoon  of  our  Lord,  are  said  to  have  acted 
'nr  hf^taw);  and  in  Eph.  iv.  18,  1  Pet.  i.  14, 
ttg  rwes  <^  heathenism,  done  against  the  light  of 
oMisdtaoef  are  still  referred  to  6y¥0ui,  The  use 
c4  the  word  (like  that  of  kyvmpMvuv  in  classical 
'rffrk)  is  found  in  all  languages,  and  depends  on 
tne  kiea  that  goodness  is  man's  true  wisdom,  and 
iau  HO  i«  the  (ailing  to  reo^;nixe  this  truth.  If 
nna)  ti|s  word  we  turn  to  the  sins  actually  referred 
u>  io  Ler.  ir.  t.,  we  find  some  which  ceitainly  are ' 
set  cioi  of  pare  ignorance ;  they  are  indeed  few 
oQt  of  the  whole  range  of  sinfulness,  but  they  are 
ml  sin&  The  later  Jews  (see  Outram,  De  Sacri' 
.^-lii)  limited  the  application  of  the  sin-offering  io 
C'lcztire  lina,  sins  in  ignorance,  and  sins  in  action, 
St:  m  thought,  eridently  oooceiring  it  to  apply  to 
artal  BOS,  but  to  sins  of  a  secondary  order. 

Li  oooskiering  this  subject^  it  must  be  remembered 
tbt  the  sacritioes  of  the  Law  had  a  tempoiul,  as 
veil  at  a  spiritual,  signilicanoe  and  effect.  They 
t*<(^  an  offender  to  his  place  in  the  common- 
veuth  of  Israel ;  tbey  wa-e  therefore  an  atonement 
to  the  King  of  Israel  for  the  infringement  of  His 
•IV.  It  is  dear  that  this  must  have  limited  the 
fitat  of  their  legal  application ;  for  there  are 
<rjnn,  for  which  the  interest  and  very  existence  of 
1  lodHr  demand  that  tliere  should  be  no  pardon. 
I^t  so  &r  as  the  sactifioes  had  a  spirituld  and 
tTfrical  meaning,  so  far  as  tliey  were  sought  by  a 
r«fatant  spirit  as  a  sign  and  means  of  reconcile- 
oat  with  God,  it  can  haitily  be  doubted  that  they 
'^  a  wider  scope  and  a  raU  spiritual  effect,  so 
•  t;  as  their  typical  character  remained.  [See 
^ACRIFICE.] 

^v  the  more  solemn  sin-oflisrings,  see  Dat  of 
Atosekent  ;  LcpROsr,  &c.  [A.  B.] 

SrXA,  MOUNT  (t^  ^s  2*iya :  mans  Sina). 
T*^  (Jrwk  form  ot*  the  well-known  name  which  in 
'^  ^^  T.  universally,  and  s»  often  as  not  in  the 
>:-Jcr.  aod  N.  T.,  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Sinai. 
>^i  occurs  Jod.  V.  14  ;•  Acts  vii.  30,  38.     [G.] 

SINAI  (O'p :  2ira  :  5tmd).     Nearly  in  the 

'ttre  of  the  peninsula  which  stretches  between  the 
•iras  of  the  Ked  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  griin- 
c^ia.  and  porphyry  rocks,  rising  to  between  8000 
o<i  ^>00  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  shape  resembles 
1  «al«ae  triangle,  with  .a  cresooit  cut  from  its 
*«then»  or  loi^ier  side,  on  which  border  Russegger  s 
^  pres  a  farad,  skirting  tract  of  old  red  sand- 
•■*«*,  reaching  nearly  from  gulf  to  gulf,  and  tra- 
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•  FiWB  tht  root  338^,  or  ilJC^,  tignlfylog  to  ••  err" 
'"•uAer  oat  of  Um  way,"  ougnate  In  sense  to  the  root 
•'tiycQidefcaltfttltMtt 

'  In  xUa  pasMge  the  pment  Greek  text,  of  both  MSS., 
"^^  M  iUwt  not  opof ,  Tov  Zciyo.  Bat  the  note  in  the 
^xttof  the  A.  V.  of  1611  is.  notwithsianding.  wrong— 

Ot*^  into  the  waj  of  the  wlUemess  of  Sina;"  that 
^«^  nestr  to  the  Volg.  deserte  Sina  montit  oceupor 

^  BobhMon's  ••Memoir  on  the  Maps"  (Vol.  ill. 
AppSMBx  I,  fp.  33-39),  a  moat  important  comment  on  the 
iSnsi  ■oaitM  of  aaUwrity  for  diiferent  portions  of  the 


versed  by  a  few  ridges,  chiefly  of  a  tsrtiary  form»- 
tion,  running  neai'ly  N.W.  and  S.E.  On  Uie  S.W. 
side  of  this  triangle,  a  wide  alluvial  plain — nar- 
rowing, however,  towards  the  N. — lines  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  whilst  that  on  the  eastern  or 
Akaboh  coast  is  so  naiTow  as  almost  to  disappear. 
Between  these  alluvial  edges  and  the  granitic  mass 
a  strip  of  the  same  sandstone  is  interposed,  the  two 
strips  convei^ng  at  RAs  Mohammed^  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  whole.  This  nucleus  of  plutonic 
i-ocks  is  said  to  bear  no  trace  of  volcanic  action 
since  the  original  upheaval  of  its  masses  (Stanley, 
21,22).  Laboitle  {IVavela,  p.  105)  thought  he 
detected  some,  but  does  not  affiim  it.  Its  general 
configuration  runs  into  neither  ranges  nor  peaks, 
but  is  that  of  a  plateau  cut  across  with  intersecting 
wadys,^  whence  spring  the  cliffs  and  mountain 
peaks,  beginning  with  a  very  gradual  and  termi- 
nating in  a  very  steep  ascent.  It  has  been  arranged 
(Stanley,  8,  and  P.  1 1 )  in  three  chief  masses  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  N.W.  cluster  above  Wady  FnrAn;  its 
greatest  relief  found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of 
Serbdiy  at  a  height  of  6342  feet  above  the  sea. 
(For  an  account  of  the  singular  natural  basin  into 
which  the  waters  of  this  pojtion  of  the  mountain 
mass  are  received,  and  it«  probable  connexion  with 
Scriptural  topography,  see  Rephidim.) 

2.  The  eastern  and  central  one;  its  highest  point 
the  Jebei  Katherm,  at  a  height  of  8063  (KiippeU) 
to  8168  (RuRsegaer)  feet,  and  including  the  Jebel 
Mftsa,  the  height  of  which  is  variously  set  (by 
Schubert,  Riippell,  and  Russegger)  at  6796,  7033, 
and  7097  feet. 

3.  The  S.E.  one,  closely  connected,  however, 
with  2  ;  its  highest  ^loint,  Um  Shaumer^  being  that 
also  of  the  whole. 

The  three  last-named  peaks  all  lie  very  nearly 
in  a  line  of  about  9  miles  drawn  from  the  most 
northerly  of  them,  M&sn,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  S. ; 
and  a  pei-pendicular  to  thin  line,  traced  on  the  map 
weiitwards  for  alxjut  20  miles,  neaiiy  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  range  of  Serbdt.  These  lines 
show  the  area  of  greatest  relief  for  the  peninsula,* 
nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  its  embracing  guli's, 
and  also  from  its  northern  base,  the  range  o(Et  TiA, 
and  its  southern  apex,  the  Rds  Mofiammcd, 

Before  considering  the  claims  of  the  individual 
mountains  to  Scriptural  notice,  thera  occura  a  ques- 
tion regaixiing  the  relation  of  the  names  Horeb  and 
Sinai.  The  latter  name  first  occura  as  that  of  the 
limit  on  the  farther  side  from  Egypt  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  again  (xix.  1,  2)  as 
the  **  wildeniess."  or  "  desert  of  Sinai,"  before 
Mount  Sinai  is  actually  spoken  of,  as  in  ver.  11 
soon  after  we  find  it.  But  the  name  "  Hoi-eb  "*  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  rebuke  of  the  people  by  God  for 
their  sin  in  making  the  golden  calt,  reiiiti*oduced 
into    the    Sinaitic    naiTative    (xxxiii.    6),    having 


region,  and  the  weight  due  to  each,  and  containing  a  Just 
caution  regarding  the  indications  of  surface  aspect  given 
by  lisborde. 

^  I)r.  Stanley  (77)  notices  another  "  very  high  moun- 
tain S. W.  of  UmrShbm'r,  'apparently  calculaled  by  RttppcU 
to  be  the  highest  in  the  peninsola . . .  possibly  that  called 
by  Burckhaidt  Thomimar,  or  Ml  Koljf."  But  this  seems 
only  to  effect  an  extension  of  the  area  of  the  relief  in  the 
direction  Indicated. 

d  Dr.  Stanley  has  spoken  of  two  of  the  three  passages  In 
Kxodtts  in  which  Horeb  occurs  (iii.  1 ,  x vli.  6)  as  **  doobtlu U" 
and  of  the  third  (xxxlli.  6)  as  **amblgaoo8;"  but  he  does 
not  say  on  what  grounds  (S.  dfc  P.  39,  note). 
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been  praviously  most  recently  used  in  the  story  of 
the  murmuring  at  Rephidim  (xvii.  6,  *'  I  will  stand 
before  thee  thei-e  upon  the  rook  in  Horeb"),  and 
earlier  as  the  name  of  the  scene  of  tlie  appearance 
of  God  in  the  "burning  bush"  (iii.  1).  Now, 
since  Rephidim  seems  to  be  a  desert  stage  apart 
from  the  place  whei-e  Isi-ael  *'  camped  before  the 
mount"  (Sinai,  xix.  2),  it  is  not  ea^y  to  account 
tor  a  Horeb  at  Rephidim,  apparently  as  the  specific 
spot  of  a  particular  ti-ansactiou  (so  that  the  refuge 
of  a  "general"  name  Horeb,  conti-asted  with  Sinai 
ns  a  special  one,  is  cut  off),  and  a  Hoito  in  the 
Siniiitic  region,  appai^ntly  a  eynonym  of  the  moun- 
tain which,  since  the  scene  of  the  narrative  is  fixed 
at  it,  had  been  called  Sinai.  Lepsius  removes  the 
difficulty  by  making  Serbdl  Sinai,  but  against  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  even  stronger  objec- 
tions. But  a  proper  name  given  from  a  natural 
feature  may  recur  with  that  feature.  Such  is 
"  Horeb,"  properly  signifying  "  ground  left  dry 
by  water  dmining  off."  Kow  both  at  iiephidim 
and  at  Kadesh  Meribah,  where  was  tiie  "  fountain 
of  judgment"  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  it  is  expi^essly  men- 
tioned that  "thei'e  was  no  water;"  and  the  in- 
ference is  that  some  oi\linary  supply,  expected  to 
be  found  thera,  had  failed,  possibly  owing  to 
drought.  "  The  rock  in  Horeb*  was  (Ex.  xvii.  6) 
what  Moses  Mnote.  It  probably  stood  on  the  exact 
spot  whei'e  the  water  was  expected  to  be,  but  was 
not.  Now  Lepsius  (TdftWf  April  22,  ti-auisl.  by 
Cottrell,  p.  74)  founa  in  Wady  Feiran^  which  he 
identifies  with  Rephidim,  singulai*  alluvial  banks  of 
earth  which  may  have  once  foimed  the  bottom  of  a 
lake  since  dried.*  If  this  was  the  scene  of  the 
miracle  [see  Rephidim],  the  propi-iety  of  the  name 
Horeb,  as  applied  to  it,  becomes  cleai*.  Fuilhcr,  in 
all  the  places  of  Deut.  where  Horeb  is  found  [see 
HOREBj,  it  seems  to  be  used  in  i-eference  to  the 
people  as  the  place  where  they  stood  to  receive, 
rather  than  whence  God  app^ired  to  give  the  law, 
which  is  apparently  in  the  same  Book  of  Deut.  in- 
dicated by  Sinai  (xxxiii.  2);  and  in  the  one  re- 
maining pssss^'  of  Exod.,  where  Horeb  occurs  in 
the  narrative  of  the  siime  events,  it  is  used  also  in 
i-eference  to  the  people  (xxxiii.  6;,  and  probably  refers 
to  what  tliey  had  previously  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
golden  calf  (xxxii.  2,  3).  if  this  be  accepted,  there 
remains  in  the  Pentateuch  onlv  Ex.  iii.  1,  where 
Moses  led  the  flocks  of  Jethro  "  to  the  mountain 
of  God,  to  Horeb ;"  but  this  form  of  speech,  which 
seems  to  identify  two  local  ntunes,  is  sometimes  not 
a  strict  apposition,  but  denotes  an  extension,  espe- 
cially where  the  places  are  so  close  together  that 
the  writer  tacitly  recognizes  them  as  one.'  Thus 
Hoi  eb,  stiictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a  dry  plain, 
valley,  or  bed  of  a  wady  neai'  the  mountain ;  and 
yet  Mount  Horeb,  on  the  "  vast  green  plain "  of 
which  was  doubtless  excellent  posture,  may  mean 
the  mountain  viewed  in  reference  thei'eto,f  or  its 


•  "  Alluvial  mounds"  are  visible  at  the  foot  of  the 
modem  Horeb  clifTs  In  (he  plain  Br  RahA%  Just  as  Lepsius 
noticed  others  at  the  Wady  Feirdn.  (Cump.  Stanley,  S.  ife  P. 
40,  Lepsius.  84). 

r  So  in  Gen.  xlii.  S,  Abram  gdes  "  to  Detliel,  unto  the 
place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between 
Bethel  and  Hai ;"  i  e.  really  to  Bethel,  and  somewhat 
furtiier. 

c  it  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed  that  different  tribes 
cf  the  desert  often  seem  to  give  different  names  to  the 
same  mountain,  volley,  fcc.,  or  the  same  names  to  different 
aoantalna,  Jec.,  because  perba)w  they  judge  of  them  by  the 
way  in  which  leading  teaiures  group  Uieniselves  to  the 
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side  abutting  thereon.  The  mention  of  Horeb  in 
later  books  {e.  g.  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8)  aertns  to  show 
that  it  had  then  become  the  designatioo  of  tin' 
mountain  and  region  generally.  Tht  spot  when^ 
the  people  themselves  took  part  in  the  g^eatt^t 
event  of  their  history  would  naturally  become  the 
popular  name  in  later  designations  of  that  event. 
"  Thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thv  God  in  HorcV\ 
was  a  literal  fact,  and  became  the  grmt  basis  of  ail 
traditions  of  it.  By  this  they  reoo$:nized  that  ther 
had  been  brought  into  covenant  with  God.  On  tiie 
contrary,  in  Neh.  ix.  13,  we  read,  "  Tliou  earnest 
down  upon  Mount  Sinni.'* 

But  beyond  the  question  of  the  i^elattoo  irhidi 
these  names  mutually  I)ear,  there  remains  that  of 
site.  Sinai  is  clearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  it?  There  arp  thre*- 
*prind|)al  views  in  answer  to  this  question  : — 

I.  That  of  Lepsius,  above  mentioned,  fkroored 
also  by  BureJchai-dt  {Trcm.  p.  609),  that  Serb&l  i« 
Sinai,  some  30  miles  distant  westward  from  thei 
Jebei  M^sOf  but  close  to  the  Wady  Feir&n  and 
El  Hesaue^  which  he  identifies,  as  do  most  author>| 
ties,  with  Rephidim  (Lepsius,  74),  just  a  mile  fix'm| 
the  old  convent  of  Fardn,  On  this  view  Isi-ae!] 
would  have  reached  Sinai  the  same  day  that  they 
fought  with  Amalek:  "the  decampment  occurreii 
dunng  the  battle"  (ib.  86) — an  unlikely  thine, 
since  the  contest  was  evidently  fierce  and  cio»>, 
and  lasted  till  simset.  Serb&l  is  the  most  magnifi- 
ceut  motmtain  of  the  peninsula,  rising  with  a  crown 
of  five  peaks  from  the  maritime  phiin  on  one  side.! 
and  from  the  Wady  FeirAn  on  the  other,  and 
showing  its  full  height  at  once  to  the  eye;  andi 
Ritt€r  (Geogr.  xiv.  734-6)  baa  suggested  *  that  it 
might  have  been,  before  the  actual  Exodus,  known 
as  **  the  mount  of  God"  to  the  Amalekite  Arah^. 
and  even  to  the  Egyptians.^  The  earliest  tniditiotK! 
are  in  its  favour.  **  It  is  undoubtedly  ideiititwdi 
with  Sinai  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmas,  that! 
is,  by  all  known  writers  to  the  time  of  Justinian," 
ns  con  filmed  by  the  position  **  of  the  ejiisfeopal  city 
of  Paran  at  its  foot "  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  40;. 

But  there  are  two  main  objections  to  this :—  (\.) 
\t  is  clear,  from  Ex. xix.  2  (comp.  xvii.  1).  that  tlie 
interval  between  Hephidim  and  Sinai  was  that  of  a 
i-egiilar  stage  of  the  mareh.  The  exprestsions  in  the 
Hebrew  are  those  constantly  used  for  decaropioe 
and  encamping  in  the  Books  of  Ex.,  Num.,  ani 
Deut. ;  and  thus  a  Sinai  within  a  mile  of  Kephi«iiii' 
is  unsuitable.  (2.).  There  is  no  plain  or  wady  titl 
any  sufBcient  size  near  Serb&l  to  offer  campine 
ground  to  so  lan;e  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tfnth 
part  of  them.  Dr.  Stewart  {The  Tent  and  t)u- 
K/ion,  p.  146)  contends  for  SerbAl  as  the  real 
Sinai,  seeking  to  obviate  objection  (1),  by  mak- 
ing Kephidim  **  no  higher  up  than  Jfeshwh  " 
[Kephidim],  and  (2),  by  regarding  Wady  AUl-a 
and    Wady  Einim  as   capncious  enough    for  t.ie 

eye,  and  which  varies  with  the  haMtaal  point  of  riev 
(Lepsius,  04). 

^  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand  (L  79-9).  suggests  th  n 
S4hr&bU  d  Khadim  (or  rhadem\  lying  north  of  Serhj:, 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ancient  Egypiuus 
and  a  snpposable  ol^ect  of  Moees*  proposed  "  three  d'T-' 
Journey  into  the  wildemees."  But  that  pilgrimage  »>< 
iin  element  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  aeem«  ai 
least  donbtful. 

i  So  Dr.  Stewart  (7^  1\mt  and  the  Kkan,  p.  147)  fay*. 
"  that  it  was  a  place  of  idolatrous  worship  lx'fi>re  tbr 
psiNMige  of  the  children  of  Israel  ib  extremely  prolubSt/' 
He  renders  the  name  by  "  I>ord  Baal." 
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b«t  to  ciinp  in  (ib.  p.   145)*— a  very  doubtful 
asttrtka. 

II.  The  second  is  that  of  Ritter,^  that,  allowing 

S-tiJ  the  rvrerenoe  of  an  early  sanctuary,  the 

/  'li  Musti    ii  Sioai,   and    that   the    Wady  es 

^>]V«i,  vhich  its  S.E.  or  highest  summit  over- 

i  i!i^s  i^  the  spot  where  the  people  camped  before 

t>)r  inoQiit ;    but  the  second   objection  to  Serb&I 

Mf'lies  almost  in  equal  force  to  this — the  want  of 

s  "*  Mow.     The  wady  is" "rough,  uneven,  and 

pir.LW "  (Stanley,  S.  and  F.  76) ;  and  there  seems 

^'  l«N^lbility  of  the  people's  **  removing  (Ex.  xx. 

>  aal  stMuiing  afar  off,"  and  yet  pi-esenriug  any 

ui-'xiuD  with  the  scene.     Fuither,  this  site  offers 

r-  >Ah  feature  as  a  **  brook  that  descended  out  of 

t**  oKMiot"  (Deot  ix.  21). 

lil.  The  third  is  that  of  Robinson,  that  the  mo- 
1^  Horeb  o(  the  monbi — ^viz.  the  N.W.  and 
i-«-  £ice  of  the  Jebel  Mitsa,  crowned  with  a 
r-~Z'  of  nugniticent  clifl^  the  highest  point  cdlled 
?a  S'Oafek,  or  Sifs^eh,  as  spelt  by  Robinson — 
•tei  looking  the  plain  er  Rahahy  is  the  scene  of  the 
rrug  of  the  Law,  and  that  peak  the  mountain 
B&>  which  Moses  ascended.  In  this  view,  also, 
"knrm  appears  to  coincide  {Sinai  and  Qcigotha^ 
'•  Il«)i.  Lepsha^i  objects,  but  without  much  force 
^v*  h*Jiimself  climbed  it),  that  the  peak  Sasdfeh 
>'  i'-:j\j  inaccessible.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
'•'/«>  that  the  whole  J^l  Mum  is,  compara- 
^-T'.rvith  adjacent  mountains,  insignificant;  'Mts 
,  <^j»«  limited  in  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by 
t:»r  raoantains"  (Rflppell,"  quoted  by  Robinson, 
K  I- •'»,  note;  comp.  2$eetzen,  Reisen,  vol.  ii.  p.  93) ; 
^  it  »  **  remote  and  almost  concealed."  But 
•<•'*  h:-n  ground  of  Serbal  being  reject^  for  the 
iV-Tr  npsi50itf,  and  no  voice  having  ever  been  raised 
!4Uroarof  the  Om  Shaumet'*  the  highest  point  in 
'>  pHsiiKula,  lying  S.W.  of  the  i/usa,  some  such 
«-'  ^tkryand  ovcrsha^iowed  peak  must  be  assumed. 
T'e*  a-QJuofrtioa  of  mountain  with  plain  is  the 
J'-t'^t  J«atuiVof  this  site;  in  choosing  it,  we  lose 
'  tr-  ifioontain,  as  compared  with  Serbdi,  but  we 
P-  m  the  plain,  of  which  Serbal  has  nothing. 
T-t  tiie  riew  from  the  plain  appears  by  no  mesuis 
•Aa'jrj  in  features  of  majesty  and  awe  (S.  and  P. 
♦-  J .  Dr.  Stanley  remarked  {S.  and  P.  43) 
'-»  Uurial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
*'<ici-i  exactly  answered  to  the  bounds"  set  to 
'4.; it  the  people.  In  this  long  retiring  sweep  of 
il^Kik  the  people  could  **  remove  and  stand 
■ '  fiC  for  it  ••  extends  into  the  lateral  valleys," 
•  «  joins  the  Wady  es  Sheykh  (ib.  74).  Here 
••  Miv^  if  he  came  down  through  one  of  the 
■j-tit*  j;iill;es  which  flank  the  Ras  Sasdfeh  on  the 
^-  ud  S.,  might  not  see  the  camp,  although  he 
*.:r.t  catch  its  noise,  till  he  emerged  from  the 
^'  [.  fd  Deir^  or  tlie  Wady  Lejd,  on  the  plain 
'" '-  lu  the  btt«r,  also,  is  found  a  bi-ook  in  close 
■  «*iioa  with  the  mountain. 

^5 1.  Ihr.e  is  the  name  of  the  Jebel  Musa  be- 
•"•.'»-:  to  the  opposite  or  S.E.  peak  or  pi"€cipice, 
■^'-'-tt^ing  Es  SdMyeh.     Lepsius  ti-eats  this  as  a 
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monkish  legend  unknown  before  the  convent ;  but 
there  is  the  name  Wady  Shcuaib  (valley  of  Hobab 
or  Jethro,  S.  and  P.  32),  the  Wady  Lejd  and 
Jehel  Fureid  (perhaps  from  the  forms  in  Ambic 
legend  of  the  names  of  his  two  daughtei-s  Lija  and 
Safuria  =  Zipporah\  foiTOing  a  gi'oup  of  Mosaic  tra- 
dition. Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Jebel  MAsa^  or 
loftiest  south-eastern  peak  of  that  block  of  which 
the  modem  Horeb  is  the  lower  and  opjx)site  end, 
may  have  been  the  spot  to  which  M«)Mffl  retiieil, 
leaving  the  people  encamped  in  cr  Rahah  below, 
from  which  its  distance  is  not  above  three  milcN? 
That  the  spot  is  out  of  sight  from  tlmt  plain  is 
hardly  a  difficulty,  for  "  the  mountiiiu  buraing 
with  fire  to  the  midst  of  heaven  '*  w^as  what  the 
people  saw  (Deut  iv.  11);  and  this  would  give  a 
reasonable  distance  for  the  spot^  somewhere"  mid- 
way, whence  the  elders  enjoyed  a  partial  vision  of 
God  (Ex.  xxiv.  9,  10). 

Tradition,  no  doubt  in  this  case  purely  monkish, 
has  fixed  on  a  spot  for  Elij<di's  visit—"  the  cave  " 
to  which  he  repaired;  but  one  at  Serbal  would 
equally  suit  {S.  and  P,  49).  That  on  the  Jebel 
Musa  is  called  the  chapel  of  St.  Elias.  It  has  been 
thought  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  visited 
Sinai  (Gal.  i.  I7))  and  been  familial*  with  the  name 

Hajar  (w^V^)  as  given  commonly  to  it,  signify- 
ing "  a  rock."     (Ewald,  Sendschreibcn,  493.) 

It  may  be  added  that,  supposing  Wady  Tayibeh 
to  have  been  the  encampment  "  by  the  sea,"  as 
stilted  in  Num.  xxxiii.  10,  three  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Israelites :  the  most  southerly  one 
(taken  by  Shawe  and  PoctK'ke)  down  the  plain  el 
Kdii  to  Tttr;  the  most  northerly  (Robinson's)  by  the 
Sarbitt  el  Khadem  (either  of  which  would  have  left 
Serb&l  out  of  their  line  of  march) ;  and  the  middle 
one  by  Wady  Feirdn,  by  which  they  would  pass 
the  foot  of  Serbdly  which  therefore  in  this  case 
alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai  (Sfemley,  -S".  and  P. 
36,  37).  Just  east  of  the  Jebel  MAsa,  across  the 
nanow  ravine  named  Shonaib,  lies  cd-Deir^  or  the 
convent  moimtain,  called  also,  from  a  l«)cal  legend 
(Stanley,  46  :  Robinson,  i.  98),  "  the  Mount  of  the 
Burning  Bush."  Tradition  has  also  fixed  on  a 
hollow  rock  in  the  plain  of  the  Wady  es  SJieykh^ 
on  which  the  modern  Horeb  looks,  as  '*  the  (mould 
of  the)  head  of  the  cow,"  i.  e,  in  which  the  golden 
calf  was  shaped  by  Aaron.  In  the  ravine  called 
X<ya,  parallel  to  Shouaib  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jebel  Musa,  lies  what  is  called  the  rock  of  Moses 
(see  Rephidim)  ;  and  a  hole  in  the  ground  near, 
in  the  plain,  is  called,  by  manifest  error,  the  **  pit 
of  Korah,"  whose  catastrophe  took  place  far  away 
(Robinson,  i.  113  ;  Lepsius,  19). 

The  middle  route  aforestiid  £ix>m  W.  Tayibeh 
reaches  the  W.  Feirdn  through  what  is  called  the 
W.  Mokatteb,  or  "  written  valley,"  from  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  rocks  which  line  it,®  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  Christism 
hands,  but  whether  those  of  a  Christian  people 
localised   there  at   an    unknown  period,   as   Lep- 


*  It  tk^Qld  be  added  tint  RUppell  (Lepsius,  p.  12)  took 
"''  Siti^arim  tor  Horeb,  but   that  there  are  fewer 

W-r*.  la  ii^  favour,  as  compared  with  the  histoty.  than 
•**  tay  other  utte  (KoMnson.  1. 110). 

'  nit>^  I)r.  Stanley  (9.  <fr  P.  39,  note)  states  that  it 
^  "n.  •rxpiomd  by  Mr.  Hoffg.  who  tells  me  that  it 
•^  i  aw»  of  the  special  requirements." 

•  >♦  \y.  vovk  of  Profesaor  Beer  of  LHpsic  on  this 
"^'  •*  <|w»tVm.    Mr.  Forstcr's  attempt  (  Voice  of  Itreud 


from  tht  liocki  qf  Sinai)  to  regard  them  as  a  oontem- 
porary  record  of  the  Exodus  by  the  Israelites  involves  this 
anachronism :  the  events  uf  the  fortieth  year— e.  g.  the 
plague  of  fiery  serpents — are  represented  as  recorded  close 
on  the  same  spot  with  what  took  plaoe  before  the  people 
reached  Sinai ;  and  although  the  route  which  they  took 
cannot  he  traced  in  all  its  parts,  yet  all  the  evidence  and 
all  the  probability  of  the  question  is  clearly  against  their 
over  luving  returned  from  Kadenh  and  the  Arabah  to  the 
valleys  west  of  Sinai. 
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siusP  (p.  90)  thinks,  or  of  passing  pilgt-ims,  as  is  the 

more  genei'nl  opinion,  is  likely  to  continue  doubtful. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  names  of  the  chief 

peaks  seem  all  borrowed  fi-om  their  peculiarities 

of  v^^tion :  thus  Um  S/i6mr*  (jg  "^    ^\)  means 

"  mother  of  fennel ;"  MsSasafeh  (properly  iSfi/«l/pA, 

r)  is  "  willow-head,**  a  group  of  two  or 


three  of  whidh  trees  grow  in  the  recesses  of  the 

adjacent  wady  ;  so  Serbdl  is  perhaps  from  jUjiam  ; 

and,  from  analogy,  the  name  "  Sinai,"  now  un- 
known amongst  the  AnJt»  (unless  Seruif  given  to 
the  point  of  the  Jebel  JFSireidf  opposite  to  the  mo- 
dem Horeb  (Stanley,  42),  coutain  a  trace  of  it), 

may  be  supposed  derived  from  the  Uam  and  Umh  the 

tree  of  the  Earning  Bush.  The  vegetation  ^  of  the 
peninsula  is  most  copious  at  El  Wady,  near  Tlfir, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Wady 
Feir&n  [see  Rephidim],  the  two  oases  of  its  waste, 
and  "  in  the  nucleus  of  springs  in  the  Gebel  Mousa  " 
(Stanley,  19).  For  a  fuller  account  of  its  flora,  see 
Wilderness  of  the  Wanderikq.  As  regards 
its  fauna,  Seetzen  (iii.  20)  mentions  the  following 
animals  as  found  at  er  Ramleh,  hear  Sinai :— the  wild 
goat,  the  wubber,  hyena,  fox,  hare,  gazelle,  panther 
(rare),  field-mouse  {el  DtcMkrdy,  like  a  jerboa),  and 
a  lizard  called  el  Dsoby  which  is  eaten.      [H.  U.] 

SIKIM  (D^:^Cp).  A  people  noticed  in  Is.  zlix.  12, 

AS  living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world, 
either  in  the  south  or  east  The  majority  of  the 
early  interpretera  adopted  the  former  view,  but  the 
LXX.  in  s;iving  Uipceu  fevours  the  latter,  and  the 
weight  ot  modem  authority  is  thrown  into  the 
same  scale,  the  name  being  identiHed  by  Gesmius, 
Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others,  with  the  classical  Sinae, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  China.  No 
locality  in  the  south  equally  commends  itself  to  the 
judgment:  Sin,  the  claspical  Pelusium,  which  Bo- 
chart  {Phal&gt  i^'  27)  suggests,  is  too  near,  and 
Syene  (Michaelis,  S^icil.  ii.  32)  would  have  been 
given  in  its  well-known  Hebrew  form.  There  is  no 
a  priori  improbability  in  the  name  of  the  Sinae 
being  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  As^a  in 
the  age  of  Isaiah ;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  geogTq»hers  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it 
is  certain  that  an  inland  commeixnal  route  connected 
the  extreme  east  with  the  west  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  a  trafHc  was  maintained  on  the 
frontier  of  China  between  the  Sibae  and  the  Scy- 
thians, in  the  manner  still  followed  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians  at  Kiachta.  If  any  name  for 
these  Chinese  traders  travelled  westwaixl,  it  would 
probably  be  that  of  the  Sinae,  whose  town  Thinae 
(another  form  of  the  Sinae)  was  one  of  the  great 
emporiums  in  the  western  part  of  China,  and  is 
represented  by  the  modem  Thsin  or  TVh,  in  the 
province  of  SchensL  The  Sinae  attained  an  inde- 
pendent position  in  Western  China  as  early  as  the 
8th  century  B.C.,  and  in  th&  3rd  century  B.C. 
established  their  sway  under  tne  dynasty  of  Tsin 
over  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  Rabbinical  name 
of  China,  2Vin,  as  well  as  "China"  itself,  was  derived 
from  this  dynasty  (Gesen.  Thes,  s.  v.).    [W.  L.  B.] 

p  Aligning  from  tbe  bet  that  these  inscriptions  occur 
not  only  on  roads  leading  onl  of  Egypt,  but  in  the  most 
secluded  qwla,  and  on  rocks  lying  quite  out  of  the  main 
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SrNITE  (^3^p :  'Ao-cyyoTof :  Smaen),  A  tribe 
of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  wh« 
position  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  northern  part  ot 
the  Lebanon  district.  Various  localities  in  that 
district  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  the 
name,  partKuhirly  Sinna,  a  mountain  fortress  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  755) ;  Sinum  or  Sini,  the 
ruins  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Jeronne 
{Quaest.  in  Gen.  1.  c.)  ;  Syn,  a  village  mentioned  in 
the  15th  century  as  near  the  river  Area  (Gesen. 
Thea.  p.  948) ;  and  Dunniyeh,  a  district  near  Zri- 
poti  (Robinson's  Researches,  ii.  494).  The  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give  Orthosia,  a  town  on 
the  coast  to  the  north-east  of  Tripolis.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SrON,  MOUNT.  1.  (]kt^  nn  ;  Snmar. 
PK^fi^  in  ;  rh  6pos  rod  3,7i^v :  moms  Sim). 
One  of  the  various  names  of  Mount  Hermoo  which 
are  fortunately  presei'ved,  all  not  improbablj  more 
ancient  than  *'  Hermon"  itself.  It  occurs  in  Dent, 
iv.  48  only,  and  is  interpreted  by  the  lexicographets 
to  mean  "  lofty."  Fiii-st  conjectures  that  then 
various  appellations  were  the  names  of  aepaiate 
peaks  or  portions  of  the  mountain.  Some  have 
supposed  tiiat  Zion  in  Ps.  cxxziii.  3  is  a  vaiiatioo 
of  this  Sion  ;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  this  be- 
yond the  fact  that  so  doing  overcomes  a  ^difficulty 
of  interpretation  in  that  paasage. 

2.  {rh  tpos  2(«&y;  in  Heb.  "Xtitvipot :  mans  Sion.) 
The  Greek  form  oi'  the  Hebrew  name  ZiON  (Tsion), 
the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple  (1  Maoc  iv.  37, 
60,  V.  54,  vi.  48,  62,  vii.  33.  x.  1 1,  xiv.  27 ;  Hebw 
xii.  22;  Rev.  xiv.  1).  In  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
the  expression  is  always  Mount  Sion.  In  the  other 
Apociyphal  Books  the  name  Sion  is  alone  emfdoyed. 
Fuither,  in  the  Maccabees  the  name  unmivtakeably 
denotes  the  mount  on  which  the  Temple  was  built ; 
on  which  the  Mosque  of  the  Aksa^  with  ita  attendant 
Mosqu^  of  Omai*  and  the  Mogrebbins,  now  stands. 
The  first  of  the  passages  just  quoted  is  enough  to 
decide  this.  If  it  can  be  established  that  Zion  in 
the  014  Testament  means  the  same  locality  with 
Sion  in  the  Books ^f  Maccabees,  one  of  the  gi«itGa>t 
puzzles  of  Jeinisalem  topc^raphy  will  be  solved. 
This  will  be  examined  under  ZiON.  [G.] 

SIPH'MOTH  (niDfib :  ta^l ;  Alex.  So^ 
fU0f :  Sephamoth).  One  of  the  places  in  the  south 
of  Judah  which  Uavid  frequented  during  his  fn^ 
booting  life,  and  to  his  friends  in  which  he  scut  a 
portion  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Amalekites.  It 
is  named  only  in  I  Sam.  xxx.  28.  It  is  not  named 
by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.  No  one  appears  yet  to 
have  discovered  or  even  suggested  an  identificatiao 
of  it.  [G.] 

SIPPA'I  (^BD:  Xa4w6T;  Alex.  2c^:  Sa- 

phai).  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Rephaim,  or  •  the 
giants,"  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Huahathite  at  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4).    In  2  Sam.  xxi.  18  he  is  called  Sapa. 

Sl'BACH  (2«p(iEx»  3*P<^X '  Sirach :  in  Rabbinic 
writers,  KTD),  ihe  father  of  JesuH  (Joshua),  the 

writer  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Bode  of  Ecde- 
siasticus.  [BccLESiASTicus ;  Jesus  the  Son  of 
SlRACH.]  [B.  F.  W.j 

SIRAH,  THE  WELL  OF  (nnDH  iia ;  t4 
^ptap  rov  ^ffipAfi,  in  both  MSS. :  cistema  Sira), 


roads. 

4  For  a  full  account  of  the  cUmste  and  vegetation 
Schubert  {Reiten,  11.  361)  may  be  oonsnlted. 
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Tfte  spot  from  vhich  Abner  was  recalled  by  Joab 
t>  his  dath  at  ti«bioa  (2  Sam.  iii.  26  only).  It 
ns  appanfiUy  oo  the  northern  road  from  Hebron 
—tint  by  which  Abner  would  natamlly  return 
tbrofigh  Bahanm  (ver.  16)  to  Mabanaim.  Thei% 
«  a  .-fiin^  and  resei-roU'  on  the  western'  aide  of 
the  incicot  nmtbem  road,  about  one  mile  out  of 
HebivQ,  vhich  is  called  Ain  Sara,  and  gives  its 
uatf  to  the  little  valley  in  which  it  lies  (see  Dr. 
t»nt'%  paper  m  Hebron  in  the  Zeitschrifh  der 
l>.  M.  G.  xii.  486,  and  the  excellent  map  accom- 
p.-^rng  it;.  This  may  be  a  relic  of  the  well  of 
^.vA.  It  is  mentioned  as  fur  back  as  the  l'2th  oen- 
tur  by  Rabbi  Petachia,  but  the  correspondence  of 
:V-  name  with  that  of  Sirah  seems  to  liave  escaped 
c"tk«.  [G.] 

SmrON  (jnb,*  i.  e,  Shyon,  in  Deut,,  but  in 

h.  xxix.  ji'X',  SiirySn ;  Samar.  p'H}' ;  Sam.  Vera. 

pi:  laytApi  Sctrwn),  One  of  the  vniHous  names 
c;  MoijQt  Hermon,  that  by  which  it  was  known  to 
ini  ZidonisDS  (Deut.  iii.  9).  The  woi-d  is  almost 
i^aitca\  with  that  (}^10)  which  in  Hebrew  denotes 
~  "  brem^plate"  or  **  cuirass,"  and  Gesenius  there- 
^  ripj-(«ses  his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in  this 
Vi-i  to  the  mountain,  just  as  the  name  Thorax 
«}>-!:  hss  the  same  meaning)  was  given  to  a 
L'XLLiia  in  Magnesia.'  This  is  not  supported  by 
'^  Samaritan  Veision,  the  rendering  in  which — 
i.i'<w» — seems  to  be  equivalent  to  Jebel  esh  Sheykh^ 
t'^f  ordinary,  though  not  the  only  modem  name  of 

T^?  u%  of  the  name  in  Ps.  xxiz.  6  (slightly 
iitfH  in  the  original — Shirion  instead  of  Sirion) 
»  nrmaj^ble,  though,  bearing  In  mind  the  occur- 
te&f  of  ^ilienir  in  Solomon's  Song,  it  can  hardly 
^^  u^cd  as  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
y^a.  [G.] 

SISAMAl  (^pp:   :Uaofud:   Sisamol),     A 

^^xBiiiat  of  Sheshan  in  the  line  of  Jerahmeel 
{I  I'hr.  a,  40). 

SIS'EBA  (tCip^p^:  ^ttffdpa,  :&iffdpai  Joseph. 

i  h9ip,^s :  Sisara,,    Captain  ("ifc')  of  the  army  of 

.'.^D  king  of  Canaan  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  He 
tJssfif  raided  in  Uarosheth  <  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
prk-Qon  of  the  root  of  Megiddo  and  of  Sisera's 
%^*-  a&d  death  are  dmwn  out  under  the  heads  of 
^iiUK,  Debobah,  Jakl,  Kenitks,  Kishon, 
I'lSiLE,  Tekt.     They  have  been  lecently  elabo> 

*  So  vaitadoQ  IVoiD  gf  to  {{^,  or  the  reverse,  is  noticed 
%  I^idertein  and  Meimer,  on  either  occarrence  of  the 
*«:•. 

'  i^vfilK  {Ijer.  s. «.)»  b7  ooniperisun  with  the  Sjriac. 
•  TRis  tfae  name  as  "  battle-array."  Filrst;  on  tho  other 
i«d  Bawiwt.  H.  279),  gives  as  its  equivalent  VtrmiUrlung, 
^  B>«r«it  approach  to  which  is  perhvpa  "  Heatenant." 
As  •  Ckaaanite  word  Its  leal  signification  is  prcbably 
•^^7  wide  of  ettber. 

"  Itft  die  of  Habosheth  has  not  yet  been  identified 
"*'  ^  cmaJatf.  Bat  since  the  publication  of  vol  1.  the 
*'^  *i  «b«enrcs  that  Dr.  Tbonuson  (Land  and  Book^  cb. 
It  V)  has  aogigrsted  a  site  which  seems  possible,  and 
•"  cs  further  e;iamiuation.  This  Is  a  tell  or  mound 
-~  <^  a&rth  side  of  the  Kishon,  in  the  S.£.  comer  of  the 
I^uB  <i  Akka,  Jvst  behind  the  hills  which  separate  it 
^«  the  hgjga  pialu  of  Jesreel.  The  tell  advances 
i-M  to  the  foot  of  Oannrl.  and  allows  only  mom  for  the 
."i^m  of  the  river  between  them.  Its  name  is  variously 
*'«  M  AnttM  CTbomaooX  Bai-tlvijjA  (Schuls),  Hur- 
«» >i  (Bohiaaao>  Barti  (Van  de  Velde).  and  el  Bar- 
^rK.    The  kticr  ia  the  form  given  in  the  ofScial  Ibt 

tt^  fcr  iha  writer  in    1861   by  Consul  Roeer^  and 
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rated,  and  combined  into  a  living  whole,  with 
great  attieution  to  detail,  yet  without  any  socriHce 
of  force,  by  Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  I,ect.  xiv.  To  that 
accurate  and  masterly  picture  we  refer  our  readei's. 

'i'he  aimy  was  mustered  at  the  Kishon  on  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  Lejjun.  Partly 
owing  to  the  furious  attack  of  Bai-ak,  partly  to  the 
impassable  condition  of  the  plain,  and  partly  to  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  host  itself,  which,  amongst 
other  impediments,  contained  900  '  iron  chariots — 
a  horrible  confusion  and  rout  took  place.  Sisera 
deserted  his  troops  and  fled  off  on  foot.  He  took  a 
north-east  direction,  possibly  through  Nazareth  and 
Safed,  or,  if  that  dii^ect  road  was  closed  to  him,* 
stole  along  by  more  circuitous  routes  till  he  found 
himself  before  the  tents  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  near 
Kedesh,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Hei'e  he  met  his  death 
from  the  hands  of  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  who,  although 
**  at  peace  "  with  him,  was  under  a  much  more 
stringent  relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg. 
iv.  '2-22,  v.  20,  26,  28,  30).  [Kenites,  p.  11  a.] 
His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  tiear  and  of 
exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and  psalmists 
(1  JSam.  xii.  9;   Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9;. 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  enemy  of  the  Jews 
should  have  sprung  one  of  their  most  eminent  cha- 
racters. The  great  Kabbi  Akiba,  whosi*  father  wns 
a  Syrian  proselyte  of  justice,  was  descended  from 
Sisera  of  Harosheth  (Bartoiocci,  iv.  272).  The 
part  which  he  took  in  the  Jewish  war  of  independ- 
ence, when  he  was  standard  bearer  to  IWcocba 
(Otho,  Hist.  doct.  Misn,  134  note),  .«hows  that  the 
wai'like  force  still  remained  in  the  blood  of  Siseitu 

2.  {^lerdpa,  'ZtffapdQ;  Alex.  Sio'cipaa,  "Xfi- 
aapdO.)  After  a  long  interval  the  name  re-appeare 
in  the  lists  of  the  Nethinim  who  retumed  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh. 
vii.  55).  •  The  number  of  foreign,  non-Israelrte 
names*  which  occur  in  these  invaluable  lists  has 
been  already  noticed  under  Meiiunim  [vol.  ii. 
p.  313.]  Sisera  is  another  example,  and  doubtless 
tells  of  Canaanite  captives  devoted  to  the  lowest 
othces  of  the  Temple,  even  though  the  Sisera  from 
whom  the  family  derived  its  name  wer'e  not  actually 
the  same  person  as  the  defeated  general  of  Jabin. 
It  is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in  close  com- 
panionship with  the  name  Harsha  (ver.  52)  which 
irresistibly  recala  Harosheth. 

is  probably  accurate.  Dr.  Thomson — i4)parently  the 
only  traveller  who  has  examined  the  spot— speaks  uf 
the  Tell  as  *'  covered  with  the  remains  of  old  walls  and 
buildings,"  in  which  he  sees  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Sisera. 

d  The  number  of  Jabin's  standinR  army  Is  given  by 
Josephus  (^Ant.  v.  6,  $1)  as  300,000  fuotmen,  10,000  borsf- 
men,  and  3000  chariots.  These  numbers  are  large,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  those  of  tbc  Jewish  legends.  Sisera 
"bad  40,000  generals,  every  one  of  whom  had  100,000 
men  under  him.  He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  had  con- 
quered the  whole  world :  and  there  was  not  a  place  the 
wails  of  which  did  not  fall  down  at  his  voice  When 
he  shouted  tlie  very  beabts  of  the  field  were  rivetted 
to  their  places.  900  horses  went  in  his  chariot"  {JaJkut 
ad  loc.).  "Thirty-one  kings  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  34)  wont 
with  Sisera  and  were  killed  with  him.  They  thirsted 
after  the  waters  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  they  asked 
and  prayed  Sibera  to  take  them  with  htm  wlthoQt  further 
reward  "  (comp.  Judg.  v.  l»).  (Ber,  Bab.  ch,  23.)  The 
writer  h  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dentscfa  for 
these  extracts. 

•  Maninov,  NBrainiv.  Harsha,  Rbzih. 
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In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esd.  v.  32  Sisera  iapven 
U  ASERER.  [G.] 

SISIN'NES  {^nrlyytis-  Sisennes),  A  governor 
of  Svi*ia  and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Zerubbabel  (1  Csdr.  vi.  3).  He 
attempted  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
but  was  ordered  by  Dnrius,  atler  consulting  the 
archives  of  Cyrus's  reign,  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  and  to  forward  the  plans  of  Zerubbabel 
(Ibid.  vi.  7,  vii.  1).     In  Ezni  he  is  called  Tatnai. 

SIT'NAH(n3pb:  ix^pla;  Joseph.  Strcwi : 

Inimicitiac).  The  second  of  the  two  wells  dug  by 
Isaac  in  the  valley  of  (jeiai,  and  the  possessicMi  of 
which  the  herdmen  of  the  valley  disputed  with  him 
(Gen.  xxvi.  21).  Like  the  first  one,  Esek,  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  disputes  which  took  place 
over  it,  Sitnah  meaning,  as  is  stated  in  the  mai^n, 
"  hatred,"  or  more  accurately  "  accusation,"  but 
the  play  of  expression  has  not  been  in  this  instance 
preserved  in  the  Hebrew.'  The  LXX.,  however, 
have  attempted  it : — iKplyovro  ....  ix'^P^^  '^^^ 
root  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and 
this  has  been  taken  advanta^  of  by  Aquila  and 
Symmachus,  who  render  it  i^espectively  ArrtKci/i^yq 
and  iyayrlofO'tf,  Of  the  situation  of  Esek  and 
Sitnah  nothing  whatever  is  known.  [G.] 

SIVAN.    [Month.] 

SLAVE.  The  institution  of  slavexy  was  recog- 
nised, though  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  to  secure 
to  every  man  his  ordinary  rights.  Repugnant  as 
the  notion  of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain 
phases  of  society  without,  at  all  events,  entailing 
severer  evils  than  those  which  it  produces.  Exdu- 
siveuess  of  I'ace  is  an  instinct  that  gains  strength  in 
proportion  as  social  oitler  is  weak,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship  ai%  r^^arded  with  peculiar  jealousy 
in  communities  whidb  are  exposed  to  contact  with 
aliens.  In  the  case  of  war,  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  ravenge,  thera  were  but  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  captives,  viz.  putting  them  to  death  or 
reducing  them  to  slavery.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  regaixl  to  such  acta  and  outrages  as  disqualified 
a  person  for  the  society  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Again, 
as  citizenship  involved  the  oonditiim  of  freedom  and 
independence,  it  was  almost  necessary  to  offer  the 
alternative  of  disfranchisement  to  all  who  through 
poverty  or  any  other  contingency  were  unable  to 
support  themselves  in  independence.  In  all  these 
cases  slavery  was  the  mildest  of  the  alternatives 
that  offered,  and  may  hence  be  regarded  as  a  bless- 
ing rather  than  a  curse.  It  should  further  be 
noticed  that  a  labouring  class,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity :  hired  service  was  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  freedom ;  and  hence  the  slave  in  manv  cases 
occupied  the  same  social  position  as  the  servant  or 
labourer  of  modem  times,  though  differing  from 
him  in  regard  to  political  status.  The  Hebrew 
designation  of  the  slave  shows  that  service  was  the 
salient  feature  of  his  condition ;  for  the  term  ebed,^ 
usually  applied  to  him,  is  derived  from  a  verb  sig- 
nifying "  to  work,"  and  the  veiy  same  term  is  used 
in  reference  to  offices  of  high  trust  held  by  free 
men.     In  short,  service  and  slavery  would  have 

*  In  the  A.  V.  of  vers.  20,  31,  two  entirely  distinct 
Hebrew  words  are  nth  rendered  "  strive." 

e  Micbaelis  {Comment.  lii.  0,  $123)  decides  In  the 
mrmatlve. 
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been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  equivalent  terms, 
though  he  fully  recognised  grades  of  servitade,  ac- 
cording as  the  servant  was  a  Hebrew  or  a  non- 
Hebrew,  and,  if  the  latter,  according  as  he  wa<i 
bought  with  money  (Gen.  xvii.  13  ;  Ex.  xii.  44)  or 
bom  in  the  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xv.  3,  xvii.  23). 
We  shall  proceed  to  describe  tlie  condition  of  thes^ 
classes,  as  regards  their  original  reduction  to  slaverr. 
the  methods  by  which  it  might  be  terminated,  and 
their  treatment  while  in  that  state. 

I.  Hebrew  Slaves, 

1.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Hebrew 
might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were— (1)  poverty; 
(2)  the  commission  of  theft;  and  (3)  the  exeixisp 
of  paternal  authority.  In  the  first  case,  a  man 
who  had  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another 
Hebrew,  with  a  view  both  to  obtain  mainteoancc, 
and  perchance  a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  bb 
property  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been  debated 
whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could  seize  his 
debtor  and  sell  him  as  a  slave :  ^  the  words  do  not 
waiTant  such  an  inference,  for  the  poor  man  is  said 
in  Lev.  xxv.  39  to  sell  himself  (not  as  in  the  A.  V,, 
"  be  sold ;"  see  Gesen.  Thes,  p.  787),  in  other 
words,  to  enter  into  voluntary  servitude,  and  th» 
under  the  pressure  not  of  debt,  but  of  poverty.  Tl.e 
instances  of  seizing  the  children  of  debtora  in  2  K. 
iv.  I  and  Neh.  v.  5  were  not  warranted  by  law, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  outrages  of  lawless 
times,  while  the  case  depicted  in  the  parable  of  the 
unmerciful  servant  is  ptY>bab]y  borrowed  from  Ro- 
man usages  (Matt,  xviii.  25).  The  words  in  Is. 
1.  1,  "  Which  of  my  ci-editors  is  it  to  whom  I  have 
sold  you  ?  *'  have  a  prima  facie  bearing  upon  the 
question,  but  in  iieality  apply  to  one  already  in  the 
condition  of  slavery.  (2)  The  commission  of  tbefl 
rendered  a  person  liable  to  servitude,  whenever 
restitution  could  not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescribed 
by  the  Uw  (Ex.  xxii.  1,  3).  The  thief  was  bound 
to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution  money  io 
the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had  been 
committed  (for,  according  to  Josephus,  Ant,  rv'i.  1, 
§1,  there  was  no  power  of  selling  the  person  of  a 
Uiief  to  a  fomgner) ;  when  this  had  been  effected 
he  would  be  free,  as  implied  in  the  expi^easion  "sold 
for  his  thefl,"  ».  e,  for  the  amount  of  his  theft 
This  law  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  tlie 
Romans,  under  which  a  thief  became  the  actnal 
property  of  his  master.  (3)  The  exerdse  of  paternal 
authority  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daaghter  of 
tender  i^  to  be  a  maidservant,  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  her  becoming  a  concubine  of  the  purcfasMr 
(Ex.  xxi.  7),  Such  a  case  can  perhaps  hardly  he 
i^egarded  as  implying  servitude  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense  of  the  term. 

2.  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  termin- 
ated in  three  ways:— (1)  by  the  satis&ction  or 
the  remission  of  all  claims  against  him  ;  *  (2)  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
40),  which  might  arrive  at  any  period  of  his  servi- 
tude ;  and  (3),  fiuling  either  of  these,  the  expiration 
of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servitude  com- 
menced (Ex.  xxi.  2 ;  Dent.  xt.  12).  Thene  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied  equally  to 
the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft,  though  Rabbinicsl 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  restrict  it  to  the  fbnner. 


^  This  is  Implied  In  the  statement  of  the  isun  which 
gave  rise  to  the  servitude ;  indeed  witboat  focfa  «n 
assumption  the  words  ♦'for  his  theft**  (Ex.  xxi!.  3) 
would  be  unmeaning.  The  BabblnbH  gave  their  nnction 
to  soch  a  view  (Maimon.  Ahad.  2,  ^8, 11). 
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Tb«  period  of  lereo  yean  has  reference  to  the  Sab- 

btieal  pdndpie  in  g»ieral,  bat  not  to  the  Sab- 

haand  y&r,  fat  DO  regalation   is  laid  down   in 

mmoix  to  the  nuiaaroission  of  serrants  in  that 

5«r   Ler.  ixr.  1  ff.;  Deut.  xv.  1  ff.).     We  have 

«  >^Q^le  inistaoM.  indeed,  of  the   Sabbatical   year 

brjic  celebrated  hj  a  general  manumission  of  He- 

W?v  aJare^  bat  this  waA  in  cooaequ^ce  of  the 

B-ctect  of  the  law  relating  to  such  cases  (Jer.  xxxit. 

It*).     4)  To  the  above  modes  of  obtaining  liberty 

ti*  Rabbinists  added  as  a  fourth,  the  death  of  the 

Qjster  without  learing  a  son,  there  being  no  power 

^daiiciog  the  slave  on  the  part  of  any  heir  except 

a  N.a  ;  Maimon.  Abad.  2,  §12). 

{f  a  serrant  did  not  de»ire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
"fportanity  of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify 
ilia  iQteatioa  in  a  tbrmal  manner  before  the  judges 
iv  nwre  exactly  at  the  piace  of  judgment^),  and 
(^^  tiie  master  was  to  take  him  to  the  door-post, 
4  J  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl  (Ex.  xxi. 
'  .  'iriring  the  awl  into  or  **  unto  the  door,"  as 
''iS«d  in  l^t.  XV.  17,  and  thus  fixing  the  servant 
tc  iL  Whether  the  door  was  that  of  the  master's 
h^isf,  or  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  as  Ewald 
iAUfrtk.  p.  245)  infero  from  the  expression  el 
^  i'^im,  to  whidi  attention  is  drawn  above,  is  not 
<i'trti;  bot  the  significance  of  the  action  is  en* 
'^'jiTtd  by  the  former  view ;  for  thus  a  connexion 
>  r^uUbihed  between  the  sei^ant  and  the  house  in 
•aid  be  was  to  serve.  The  boring  of  the  ear  was 
^'•^«t>)y  a  token  of  subjection,  the  ear  being  the 
^laa  throngfa  which  commands  were  received  (Ps. 
^  '>..  A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Kr»<potamians  (Juv.  i.  104),  the  Lydians  (Xen. 
AMb.  ill.  1,  §31),  and  other  ancient  nations.  A 
^■^i&t  who  had  submitted  to  this  operation  re- 
ci-aed,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Law,  a  servant 
"'f  ever"  (Ex.  xxi.  6).  These  words  are,  how- 
•••-.  interpreted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §28)  and 
^J  tr«  Kaibbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of 
iOi\^,  partly  from  the  universality  of  the  fi^eedom 
\t3X  ros  then  prodaimed,  and  partly  perhaps  because 
t  v%.4  necesBary  for  the  servant  then  to  resume  the 
'.:t.Tatkm  of  his  recovered  inheritance.  The  Latter 
^  't  no  doabt  presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  inter* 
I  -titifia  of  the  words  "  for  ever"  in  any  other  than 
t'-  r  cbvioQs  sense  presents  still  greater  difficulties. 
■  The  ooisdition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
'":ui  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished  to 
t  ^  rim,  not  "  aa  a  bondservant,  but  as  an  hired 
■-"^lot  and  as  a  sojourner,"  and,  again,  "  not  to  rule 
;•  r  him  with  rigour  '*  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43). 
'I.-  Rabbinists  specified  a  variety  of  duties  as 
a::u^  uoder  these  genei'al  precepts  ;  for  instance, 
'  ^pnfatioxi  for  personal  injury,  exemption  fi-om 
'-^a  J  iJuties,  such  as  unbinding  the  master's  san- 
-  or  carrying  him  in  a  litter,  the  u-se  of  gentle 
-t:  ,ui^  OD  tfaie  part  of  the  roaster,  and  the  main- 
t'^'t^of  the  servant's  wife  and  children,  though 
*'-  matter  was  not  allowed  to  exact  work  from 
•- 1-  .  Mielzioer,  Sklaren  bet  den  ffebr.  p.  31).  At 
*f^  VrnonatioQ  of  his  servitude  the  master  was 
'-'  »d  not  to  "  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to 

'  r>-  Tv^nderiuK  of  the  A.  Y.  *'  at  the  end  of  seven 
r*  -'* '  a  this  posage  Is  not  wholly  correcL    llie  mean* 

i  r^Vr  is  '  at  the  end  of  a  Sabbatical  pt^riod  of  years," 
>>  wb.-^  of  the  aeventh  year  being  regarded  as  the  end  of 

'  CVpKiTvK  ;  vp&v  T*  cpttiiptor,  LXX. 
*  it  tiy  'A.  y.  the  sense  of  Migation  ]s  not  conveyed  ; 
^wA  «f  'nay"  in  vers.  48.  49.    Bhall  ought  tu  be 
-  »ti.-ifed. 
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remunerate  htm  liberally  out  of  his  flock,  his  floor, 
and  his  winepress  (Deut.  xv.  13,  14).  Such  a  cus» 
torn  would  stimulate  the  servant  to  faithful  service, 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  gift  was  left  to  the 
master's  diso^tion ;  and  it  would  also  provide  him 
with  means  wherewith  to  stai-t  in  the  world  afresh. 

In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant 
of  a  "  stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servi- 
tude could  be  terminated  cwily  in  two  ways,  viz.  by 
the  aiTival  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repay- 
ment to  the  master  of  the  purchase-money  paid  for 
the  servant,  after  deducting  a  sum  for  the  value  of 
his  services  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  servi- 
tude (l^v.  xxv.  47-55).  The  sei-vant  might  be 
redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, and  the  object  of  this  regulation  appears  to 
have  been  to  impose  upon  relations  the  obligation! 
of  effecting  the  i^emption,  and  thus  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiarly 
galling  to  the  Hebrew. 

A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  voluntaiy 
servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  this  case 
she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six  years'  sei^ 
vice,  t<^ther  with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (IK^ut.  xv.  12,  13). 
Aocoitling  to  Rabbinical  tradition  a  woman  could 
not  be  condemned  to  servitude  for  theft;  neither 
could  she  bind  herself  to  perpetual  semtude  by 
having  her  ear  bored  (Mielziner,  p.  43). 

Thus  far  we  have  i^een  little  that  is  objectionable 
in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  respect  to 
mannage  thei-e  were  some  peculiarkies  which,  to 
our  ideas,  would  be  regained  as  hardships.  A 
master  might,  for  instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew 
servant  for  the  time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being 
in  tliis  case,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a  slave 
but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when  his  terai 
has  expired,  hjs  wife  and  children  would  remain  the 
absolute  propei-ty  of  the  master  (Ex.  xxi.  4,  5). 
The  iieason  for  this  regulation  is,  evid^tly,  that  the 
children  of  a  female  heathen  slave  were  slaves ;  they 
inherited  the  mother's  disqualification.  Such  a 
condition  of  marrying  a  slave  would  be  regarded  as 
an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the  case  is  only  inci- 
dentally noticed.  Again,  a  father  might  sell  his 
young  daughter^  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  of 
man-ying  her  himself,  or  of  giving  her  to  his  son  (Ex. 
xxi.  7-9).  It  diminishes  the  apparent  harshness  of 
this  proceeding  if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money 
as  in  the  light  of  a  dowry  given,  as  was  not  un- 
usual, to  the  parents  of  the  bride ;  still  more,  if 
we  accept  the  Babbinical  view  (which,  however, 
we  consider  very  doubtful)  that  the  consent  of  the 
maid  was  required  before  the  mairiage  could  take 
'place.  But  even  if  this  consent  were  not  obtained,  ^e 
paternal  authority  would  not  appear  to  be  violently 
strained  ;  for  among  ancient  nations  that  authority 
was  generally  held  to  extend  even  to  the  life  of  a 
child,  much  more  to  the  giving  of  a  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by 
her  father  was  subject  to  the  following  regula- 
tions:— (1)  She  could  not  **go  out  as  the  men- 
servants  do,"  •*.  e.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  termi- 

1^  The  female  slave  was  In  this  case  termed  HDK,  as 

T    T 

distinct  from  nn£)^,  applied  .to  the  ordinary  honsebold 

slave.  The  distinction  is  marked  in  regard  to  Hagar,  who 
is  described  by  the  latter  term  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael. 
and  by  the  former  after  that  event  (comp.  Oen.  zvL  1, 
xxi.  10).  The  relative  value  of  the  terms  is  expressed  in 
Abigail's  address,  "  Let  thine  handmaid  (dmdh)  be  a  ser- 
vant (»hiphch6k^  to  wash,"  kc.  (I  Sam.  xxv.  41). 

4  Q  2 
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oation  of  six  years,  or  in  the  j»(r  of  Jubilee,  if  (as 
the  regulatioQ  assumes)  her  master  was  willin;^  to 
fulfil  the  object  for  which  he  had  purchased  her. 
(2)  Should  he  not  wish  to  marry  her,  he  should 
call  iipou  her  fnernis  to  procui^  her  release  by  the 
repayment  of  the  purchase-money  ^perhaps,  as  in 
other  cases,  with  a  deduction  for  the  value  of  her 
services).  (3)  If  he  betrothetl  her  to  his  son,  he 
was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for  hei*  as  he 
would  tor  one  of  his  own  daughters.  (4)  If  either 
he  or  his  fod,  having  mani^  her,  took  a  second 
wife,  it  should  not  be  to  th«  prejudice  of  the  first. 
(5)  If  neitlier  of  the  three  first  specified  alter- 
natives took  place,  the  maid  was  entitled  to  imme- 
diate and  gratuitous  liberty  (K)x.  xzi.  7-1 1). 

The  custom  of  I'educing  Hebrews  to  semtude 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
it  in  Nehemiali's  time  met  with  decided  resistance 
(Neh.  V.  5),  and  Heixxl's  enactment  that  thieves 
should  be  sold  to  foreigners,  loused  the  greatest 
animosity  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  1,§1).  Vast  num- 
bers of  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  slaveiy  as  war- 
captives  at  different  peiiods  by  the  Phoenicians 
(Joel  ill.  6),  the  Philistines  (Joel  iii.  6 ;  Am.  i.  6), 
the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  iii.  41 ;  2  Maoe.  viii.  11),  the 
Egyptians  (Joseph.  AtU,  xii.  2,  §3),  and,  above  all, 
by  the  Romans  (Joseph.  B,  J,  vi.  9,  §3).  We 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  numbers  reduced  to 
slavery  by  war  from  the  single  &nt  that  Nicnnor 
calculated  on  realizing  2000  talents  in  one  campaign, 
by  the  sale  of  ^ptives  at  the  rate  of  90  for  a  talent 
(2  Mace.  viii.  10,  11),  the  numbei*  required  to 
fetch  the  sum  being  180,000.  The  Phoeniciams 
were  the  most  acti^'e  slave^ealers  of  ancient  times, 
purchasing  of  the  Philistines  (Am.  i.  9),  of  the 
kSyrians  (2  Mace.  viii.  21),  and  even  of  the  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ejixine  Sea  (Ez.  xxvii.  13),  and 
selling  them  wherever  they  could  find  a  market 
about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  aud  particu- 
larly in  Joel's  time  to  the  people  of  Javan  (Joel  iii. 
6),  it  being  tmcertain  whether  that  name  represents 
a  place  in  South  Ambia  or  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  peninsula.  It  was  probably  through 
theTyrians  that  Jews  were  transported  in  Obadiah*s 
time  to  ^ephai-ad  or  Sai^s  (Ob.  20).  At  Rome 
vast  numbere  of  Jews  emei^^  from  the  state  of 
slaveiy  and  became  freedmen.  The  price  at  which 
the  slaves  were  offered  by  Nicanor  was  considerably 
below  the  ordinary  value  either  in  Palestine  or 
Greece.  In  the  former  country  it  stood  at  30 
shekels  ( =  about  3/.  8s.),  as  stated  below,  in  the 
latter  at  about  1}  minas  (= about  5/.  Is.  6<f),  this 
being  the  mean  between  the  extremes  stated  by 
Xenophon  {Mem,  ii.  5,  §2)  as  the  ordinary  price  at 
Athens.  The  price  at  which  Nicanor  offered  them 
was  only  21.  Iba.  2d.  a  head.  Occasionally  slaves 
w^ere  sold  as  high  as  a  talent  (243/.  lot.)  each 
(Xen.  /.  c;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  4,  §9). 

II.  Non-Hebrew  Slaves. 

1.  The  majority  of  non-Hebrew  .slaves  were 
war-captives,  either  the  Canannites  who  had  sur- 
vived the  general  extermination  of  their  race  under 
Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered  from  the  other 
8unx>unding  nations  (Num.  xxxi.  26  ff.).  Besides 
these,  many  were  obtuqed  by  pui^chase  fitom  foreigu 
slavA-dealera  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  45);  and  others  may 
have  been  resident  foreigners  who  were  i^uoed  to 
this  state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.     The  Rab- 

•  There  is  an  apparent  disproportion  between  this  and 

"^  following  ref^alBtion.  arising  probably  out  of  the 

^rent  circnmstanoes  nnder  whlrb  the  tr\)ur7  was  ef- 
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blnists  further  deemed  that  any  person  who 
formed  the  sei^ioes  of  a  slave  became  ipso  facto  a 
slave  (Mislm.  Kediah,  I,  §3).  The  children  of 
slaves  remtuned  slaves,  being  the  class  described  as 
"  bora  in  the  bouse"  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xvii.  12;  Eod. 
ii.  7 ),  and  hence  the  number  was  iikely  to  iocreaae 
as  time  went  on.  '  The  only  statement  as  to  their 
number  applies  to  the  post-Babylonian  period,  when 
they  amounted  to  7,337,  or  about  1  to  6  of  the 
fiee  population  (Ezr.  ii.  65).  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  diminished  subsequently  to 
tliia  period,  the  Pharisees'in  paiticular  being  opposed 
to  the  system.  The  average  value  of  a  alave  appears 
to  have  been  thirty  shekels  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  varyinj;  of 
course  according  to  age,  sex,  and  capabilities.  The 
estimation  of  peiisons  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  2-8  pro- 
bably applies  to  war-captives  who  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  Loi-d,and  the  price  of  their  redemption  would  in 
this  case  represent  the  oixiinaiy  value  ot  such  slaves. 

2.  That  the  slave  might  be  manumitted,  a|ipears 
from  Ex.  xxi.  26,  27;  Lev.  xix.  20.  As  to  the 
methods  by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  nre 
told  nothing  in  the  Bible;  but  the  Rabbinists  specify 
the  following  four  methods: — (1)  i-edemptioa  by  a 
money  payment,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom, 
(3)  testamentary  disposition,  or,  (4)  any  act  that 
implied  manumission,  such  as  making  a  slave  one's 
heir  (Mielzincr,  pp.  65,  66). 

3.  The  slave  is  desciibed  as  the  *'  possession  "  of 
his  master,  apparently  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him 
to  his  heirs  as  he  would  any  other  article  of  per- 
sonal propeity  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46) ;  the  slave  is  also 
described  as  his  master's  "money**  (Ex.  xxi.  21,., 
I.  e.  as  representing  a  certain  money  value.  Suck 
erpressions  show  that  he  was  regaitled  veiy  mudi 
in  the  light  of  a  manc^um  or  chattel.  But  on  the 
other  hand  provision  was  made  for  the  protection 
of  his  pei-son:  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  entailed  the 
same  puni9hment  as  in  the  case  of  a  fiee  man  (Ler. 
xxiv.  17,  22).  So  again,  if  a  master  inflicted  so 
severe  a  punishment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  hit 
sen'ant,  he  was  liaUe  to  a  penalty,  the  amount  of 
which  probably  depended  on  the  drcumstanoes  of 
the  case,  for  the  Rabbinical  view  that  the  words 
*'  he  shall  be  surely  punished/*  or,  more  ooirecUy, 
"  it  is  to  be  avenged,'*  imply  a  sentenoe  of  death, 
is  wholly  untenable  (Ex.  xxi.  20j.  No  punish- 
ment at  all  was  imposed  if  the  slave  survived 
tlie  punishment  by  a  day  or  two  (Ex.  xxi.  21), 
the  loss  of  the  slave  ^  being  r^arded  as  a  suAEh 
dent  punishment  in  this  case.  A  minor  personal 
injury,  sudi  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth  wa.H  to 
be  recompensed  by  giving  the  seiTant  his  liberty 
(Ex.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  general  treatment  of  slavesi 
appears  to  have  been  gentle— occasionally  too  gentle, 
as  we  infer  from  Solomon's  advice  (Ptov.  xxix.  19, 
21),  nor  do  we  hear  more  than  twice  of  a  slave  mn> 
ning  away  from  his  master  (1  Sam.  xxv.  10 ;  IK. 
ii.  39 ).  The  slave  was  considered  by  a  conscientioos 
master  as  entitled  to  justice  (Job  xxxi.  13-15;  and 
honourable  treatment  (Prov.  xxx.  10).  A  slave, 
according  to  the  Rabbinists,  had  no  power  of  acquir- 
ing propeity  for  himself;  whatever  he  might  become 
entitled  to,  even  by  way  of  compensation  for  pei>> 
sonal  injury,  reverted  to  his  master  (Hielziuer, 
p.  55).  On  the  other  band,  the  master  mi^t  con- 
stitute him  his  heir  either  wholly  (Gen.  xr.  3),  or 
jointly  with  his  children  (Pix>v.  zvii.  2);  or  again, 

fected.    In  this  case  the  law  ta  speaUnf  of  lefdtimaie 
ponlshment  '*wUh  a  rod;"  in  the  next,  of  a  vloleoi 

aasanlt. 
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Le  migfat  give  bun  his  Jaaghter  in  maniAge  (1  Chr. 
ii.  35 1. 

The  positioQ  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religions 

pnVilc^  was  fiiTourable.     He  was  to  be  circum- 

ctie>i  (G«L  iTii.  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to 

pvtake  of  the  Puchal  sacrifice  (Ei.  xii.  44),  as 

v?lj  as  of  the  other  religious  festiyals  (Deut.  xii. 

12,  18,  zri.  11,   14).    It  is  implied  that  evei*y 

!iaT«  mast  hare  been  previously  brought  to  the 

kov-kdge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  a  willing  accept- 

iri.«  of  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  This  would  naturally 

br  t})«  case  with  i-egard  to  all  who  were  '*  bom  in 

ihf  iMw^e,"  and  who  were  to  be  circumcised  at  the 

L^oal  ^  of  eight  days  ;  but  it  is  dillicult  to  under- 

<Mad  h«w  those  who  were  **  bought  with  money," 

35  adults,  could  be  always  induced  to  change  their 

cn«d,  or  how  they  could  be  circurodsed  without 

hxriag  changed  it.     The  Mosaic  Law  certainly  pre- 

ssppt^ea  an  universal  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah 

▼ithia  the  limits  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  would 

i.ere&re  enforce  the  dismissal  or  extermination  of 

>Ur«s  who  persisted  in  heathenism. 

The  occupations  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  cha- 
r>:tgT^  as  implied  in  I^v.  xxv.  39,  consisting  paitly 
'1  the  woi^  of  the  house,  and  partly  in  personal 
.t*r'iiaace  on  the  master.  Female  slaves,  for  in- 
'tinop,  ground  the  coin  in  the  handmill  (Ex.  xi.  5 ; 
Jr>b  XIS3.  10  ;  Is.  xlvii.  2),  or  gleaned  in  the  harvest 
>d  f  Ucth  ii.  8).  They  also  baked,  washed,  oooked, 
3t-i  ncrsed  the  children  (Mishn.  Cethuh.  5,  §5).  The 
'<r  ipatioQs  of  the  men  are  not  specified  ;  the  most 
!r3>tci-orthy  held  contld<»ntial  posts,  such  as  that  of 
vVvard  or  m^jor-domo  (Gen.  xv.  2,  xxiv.  2),  of  tutors 
t'  wos  (Prov.  xviL  2),  and  of  tenants  to  persons  of 
.1.  je  estate,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  posi- 
ui  of  Zib«  (2  Sam.  ix.  2,  10).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SLIME.    The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 

Heh.  "V^n,  Mmdr,  the  %,*^  (HonanOr)  of  the 

Li^  tranidated  Jkff^oXros  by  the  LXX,  and  hitur- 
'v-a  in  the  Vulgate.  That  our  translators  under- 
«"i\ij  this  word  the  substance  now  known  as 

*  jneo,  e  evident  from  the  following  passages  in 
3.  land's  Phny  (ed.  1634).  "The  very  clammy 
s'u^  Bimmen,  which  at  certaine  times  of  the  yere 
:S4'tii  and  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
*x»d  A:>pha]t3te8  in  Jury"  (vii.  15,  vol.  i.  p. 
■'  Vu  **  The  Bitumen  whereof  1  speake,  is  in  some 
Y^tt  in  manner  of  a  muddy  slime ;  in  othera,  very 
•arti  or  minerall"  (xxxv.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  557). 

T^  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
-V  <  K  T.  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  tiavellers 
o^  bisioriaitf,  ancioit  and  modem.  It  is  first 
I'/mb  of  as  used  for  cement  by  the  buildera  in  the 
'in-,  o:  Shinar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).    The 

t  ^vam  pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned 
'*  th«  andeoi  fn^ment  of  Canaanitish  histoiy  (Gen. 
^.  iOy ;  and  tiM  ark  of  papyrus  in  which  Moses 
"43  placed  was  made  impervious  to  water  by  a 
'••  t  a;:  of  bitamen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3). 

HcxQiktQs  (i.  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found 
'-  K  a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days  journey  from 
tf  jioo.  The  captive  Eretrians  (Her.  vi.  119) 
*-■:*  !«it  by  Darios  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt,  and 
'  ^.  £  Arderwca,  a  place  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia 
:  ^1)  Susa,  in  the  district  of  Cissia.  The  town  of 
•^  Wi  aitoated  on  a  river,  or  small  sti'eam,  of  the 
vifr  Lame  whidi  flowed  into  the  Euphrates,  and 
•VT«f!(i  dovo  with  it  the  lumps  of  bitumen,  which 
«  o  i^\  io  the  building  of  Babylon.  It  is  probably 
'**  Ut\anea.  sfMriog*  odf  Is  which  are  described  in 
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Sti-abo  (xvi.  743).  Eratosthenes,  whom  he  quotes, 
says  that  the  liquid  bitumen,  which  is  called  naphtha, 
is  found  in  Susiana,  and  the  dry  in  Babylonia.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  a  spring  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
when  the  river  is  flooded  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  the  spring  also  is  filled  and  overflows  into 
the  river.  The  masses  of  bitumen  thus  pixxluced 
are  fit  for  buildings  which  are  made  of  baked  brick. 
Diodonis  Siculus  (ii.  12)  speaks  of  the  abundance 
of  bitumen  in  Babylonia.  It  pit>ceeds  from  a  spring, 
and  is  gathei^ed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  not 
only  for  building,  but  when  dry  for  fuel,  instead 
of  wood.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6,  §23) 
tells  us  that  Babylon  was  built  with  bitumen  by 
Semiramis  (oomp.  Plui.  xxxv.  51 ;  Berosiis,  quoted 
by  Jos.  Ant.  x.  11,  §1,  c.  Apion.  i.  19;  Arrian, 
Exp,  Al.  vii.  17,  §1,  &c.).  The  town  of  Is, 
mentioned  by  Heixniotus,  is  without  doubt  the 
modem  Hit  or  Heet,  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  four  days'  journey,  N.W.,  or 
rather  W.N.W.,  of  Bagdad  (Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's 
Trav.  ii.  361,  ed.  1822).  Th<?  principal  bitumen 
pit  at  Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich  {Memoir  on  ihe  Ruins 
of  Babi/lout  p.  63,  ed.  1815),  has  two  sources,  and 
is  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  bitumen  bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other 
the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (ii.  315)  ob- 
served **  that  bitumen  was  chiefly  confined  by  the 
Chaldean  builders,  to  the  foundations,  and  lower 
parts  of  their  edifices ;  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  ill  effects  of  water."  "  With  i  egard  to  the  use 
of  bitumen,"  he  adds,  **  I  saw  no  vestige  of  it 
whatever  on  any  remnant  of  building  on  the  higher 
ascents,  and  therefore  drier  regions.*  This  view  is 
indirectly  coufimied  by  Mr.  Rich,  who  says  that 
the  tenacity  of  bitumen  bcai-s  no  proportion  to  that 
of  moi-tar.  The  use  of  bitumen  appeare  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Babylonians,  for  at  Nineveh, 
Mr.  Layard  observes  (A'm.  ii.  278),  "bitumen 
and  reeds  were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layere 
of  bricks,  as  at  Babylon;  although  both  materials 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city.**  At  Ximroud  bitumen  was 
found  under  a  pavement  {Nin.  i.  29),  and  "  the 
sculpture  resteti  simply  upon  the  platform  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  without  any  other  substructure,  a  mere 
layer  of  bitumen,  about  an  inch  thick,  having  been 
placed  under  the  plinth"  (Nin,  ^  Bab.  p.  208). 
In  his  description  of  the  firing  of  the  bitumen  pits 
at  Nimroud  by  his  Arabs,  Mr.  Layard  falls  into 
the  language  of  our  translators.  **  Tongues  of 
flame  and  jets  of  gas,. driven  from  the  burning  pit, 
shot  through  the  murky  canopy.  As  the  fire  bright- 
ened, a  thousand  fantastic  foims  of  light  played 
amid  the  smoke.  To  break  the  cindered  crust,  and 
to  bring  fi-esh  slime  to  the  sur&ce,  the  Arabs  threw 
lai'ge  stones  iiito  the  spring.  ...  In  an  hour  the 
bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the  dense 
smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon  again  shone  over  the  black  s/imtf  pU^** 
{Nin.  ^  Bab.  202). 

The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  by 
Strabo,  Joseph  us,  and  Pliny.  Strrfbo  (xvi.  p.  763) 
gives  an  account  of  the  volcanic  action  by  which 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  distuibed,  and  the  bitu- 
men thrown  to  the  surface.  It  was  at  firat  liquefied 
by  the  heat,  and  then  changed  into  a  thick  viscous 
substance  by  the  cold  water  of  the  sea,  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  which  it  floated  in  lumps  ()3»Aot).  These 
lumps  are  described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §4) 
as  c^  the  size  and  shape  of  a  headless  ox  (comp. 
Plin.  vii.  13).     The  semi-liquid  kind  of  bitumen  is 
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that  which  Plinj  says  is  found  in  the  Dead  Sea*  the 
earthy  in  Syria  about  Sidon.  Liquid  bitumen,  such 
as  the  Zacynthian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Apollo- 
niatic,  he  adds,  is  known  by  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  pis-asphaltum  (comp.  Ex.  ii.  3,  LXX.).  He  tells 
us  moreover  that  it  was  used  for  cement,  and  that 
bronze  vessels  and  statues  and  the  heads  of  nails 
were  coveiied  with  it  ( Plin.  xxxv.  51).  The  bitumen 
pits  by  the  Dead  Sea  are  described  by  the  monk  Bro- 
cardus  {Descr,  Terr.  Sanct.  c.  7,  in  Ugoliui,  vi. 
p.  1044).  The  Arabs  of  the  neisrhbourhood  have 
pei-petuated  the  story  of  its  formation  as  given  by 
Strabo.  "They  say  that  it  forms  on  the  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  by  earthquakes  or  other 
submarine  concussions  is  broken  off  in  large  masses, 
and  rises  to  the  surface  "  (Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  p.  223).    They  told  Burckhaixit  a  similar 

tale.     "  The  asphaltura  (j  t*-)j  ffommar,  which  is 

collected  by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  shora,  is  said 
to  come  from  a  mountain  which  blocks  up  the 
passage  along  the  eastern  Ghor,  and  which  is  situ- 
ated at  about  two  hours  south  of  Wady  Mqjeb. 
The  Arabs  pi-etend  that  it  oozes  up  from  fissures  in 
the  cliff,  and  collects  in  large  piooes  on  the  I'ock 
below,  where  the  mass  gradually  inciieaises  and 
hardens,  until  it  is  rent  asunder  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  with  a  loud  explosion,  and,  falling  into  the  sea, 
Hs  canned  by  the  waves  in  considerable  quantities 
to  the  opposite  shores"  {Drav.  in  Syria,  p.  394). 
Dr.  Thomson  tells  ns  that  the  Arabs  still  all  tliese 
pits  by  the  name  biAret  hSmtnar,  which  stiikingly 
]-eserables  the  Heb.  beirSth  chhndr  of  Gen.  xiv.  10 
{Land  and  Book,  p.  '224). 

Strabo  says  that  in  Babylonia  boats  wei*e  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  then  covered  with  bitumen  to 
keep  out  the  water  (xvi.  p.  743).  In  the  same 
way  the  ark  of  rushes  or  papyrus  in  which  Mo^es 
was  placed  was  plastered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar.  Dr.  Thomson  remarks 
(p.  224) :  "  This  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  reveals 
the  process  by  which  they  prepared  the  bitumen. 
The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  country,  melts  readily 
enough  by  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as 
brittle  as  glass.  It  must  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
melting,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax, 
perfectly  impervious  to  water."  We  know  from 
Stiabo  (xvi.  p.  764)  that  the  Egyptians  used  the 
bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing, and  Pliny  (vi.  35)  mentions  a  spring  of  the 
same  mineral  at  Conunbis  in  Ethiopia.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SLING  (V^ip-.  <r<t>ty96yri'  funda).    The  sling 

has  been  in  all  ages  the  favourite  weapon  of  the 
shepheixls  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  57),  and  hence  was  adopted  by  the  IsraeU 
itish  army,  as  the  most  effective  weapon  for  light- 
armed  troops.  The  Benjamites  were  particularly 
expert  in  their  use  of  it :  even  the  left-handed  could 
**  sling  stones  at  an  hair  and  not  miss"  (Judg.  xx. 
1 6 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  According  to  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  the  Syiiac,  it  was  the  weapon  of 
the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites.  It  was  advantage- 
ously used  in  attacking  and  defending  towns  (2  K. 


'  ^?-  *•  J^iT,??^- 


d  Other  words  besides  those  mentioned  In  voL  i.  p.  749. 
are:— 
I.  13  pD  ;  &  wyKfktutv ;  clusor  (2  K.  xxiv.  14),  where 

cMrdah  Is  aim  used,  thus  denoting  a  workman  of  an 
ifferlor  kind. 
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iii.  25  ;  Joseph.  B,  J,  iv.  1,  §3),  and  in  skirmishing; 
{B.J.  ii.  17,  §5).  Other  eastern  nations  availed 
tliemselves  of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1  Maoc.  ix.  11*, 
who  also  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (1  Maoc 
vi.  51 ) ;  the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ix.  7  ;  Lavaixi's  iVin.  iL 
344) ;  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  357) ;  and  the 
Persians  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  §18).  The  construction 
of  the  weapon  hardly  needs  description :  it  consisted 
of  a  couple  of  strings  of  sinew  or  some  fibrous  sul^ 
stance,  attached  to  a  leathern  reoe)<tacle  for  the  st<ne 
in  the  centre,  which  was  termed  the  caph,*'  i.  e.  pan 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  29) :  the  ding  was  swung  once  or 
twice  round  the  head,  and  the  stone  was  then  dis- 
charged by  letting  go  one  of  the  strings.  Sling- 
stones  ^  were  selected  for  their  smoothness  ( 1  Sam. 
XTii.  40),  and  were  recognised  as  one  of  the  ordinarj 
munitions  of  wai*  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  In  action  the 
stones  were  either  canied  in  a  bag  round  the  neck 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at  Ihe  feet  of 
the  combatant  (Layard*s  Nin.  ii.  344).  The  vio- 
lence with  which  the  stone  was  projected  supplied 
a  vivid  image  of  sudden  and  forcible  removal  ( Jer. 
X.  18).  The  rapidity  of  the  whirling  motion  of  the 
sling  round  the  head,  was  emblematic  of  inquietude 
( 1  Sam.  XXV.  29,  "the  souls  of  thine  «iemies  shall 
he  whirl  round  in  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling  "); 
while  the  sling-stones  represented  the  enemies  of 
God  (Zech.  ix.  15,  **  they  shall  ti^ead  under  foot 
the  sUng-stones  ").  The  term  margimdh  *  in  Prov. 
xxvi.  8,  is  of  doubtful  meaning ;  Gesenios  ( The$. 
p.  1263)  explains  of  "a  heap  of  stones,'*  as  in  the 
mai-gin  of  the  A.  V.,  the  LXX. ;  Ewaltl,  and  Hitxig, 
of  «*  a  sling,"  as  in  the  text.  •  [W.  I..  B.J 


Egyptian  SUngvn.    (WnUann.} 

SMITH.«>  The  work  of  the  smith,  together  with 
an  ao'ount  of  his  tools,  is  explained  in  HANDICRAFT, 
vol.  i.  p.  749.  A  description  of  a  smith's  workshop 
is  given  in  Ecdus.  xxxviii.  28.  [H.  W.  P.] 

BMYR'NA.  The  dty  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  Revelation  ii.  8-11,  was  founded,  or  at  lesat 
the  design  of  founding  it  was  entertained,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  soon  after  the  battle  oftLeGra- 
nicus,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  wh«i  he  had  lain 
down  to  sleep  afler  the  fatigue  of  hunting.  A  temple 
in  which  two  goddesses  wera  worehipped  under  the 
name  of  Nemeses  stood  <ki  the  hill,  on  the  sides  of 

3.  (^1  / ;  a^poKmnt ;  malUttior ;  a  bammem- :  a 
term  applied  to  Tubal-Cain,  Gen.  Iv.  72  (Oes.  p.  530. 755; 
Saalscbttts,  Arch.  BOr.  i.  143).    [Tcbal-Caix.} 

3.  D?^n  ;  h  TviTTWf ;  he  tbat  smites  (t&e  anvH. 
DV^,  o^vpo,  tnou).  k.  xli.  7. 
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vhkk  the  new  town  was  built  ander  the  auspices 

cf  Aot^DDQs  aod  Lysimachus,  who  carried  out  the 

itiiga  ofthe  oooqueror  after  his  death.   It  was  situ- 

stei  tir«ntj  stades  from  the  city  of  the  same  name, 

viiich  aAer  a  loog  series  of  wars  with  the  Lydians 

bii  beeo  Hoally  taken  and  sacked  by  Halyattes. 

Tti^  rkh  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  were  cultivated 

Lr  tite  inhabitants,  scattered  in  Tillages  about  the 

i\>cQtry  (like  the  Jewish  population  between  the 

Lmes  of  Zedekiah  and  Ezra),  for  a  period  which 

x.abo,  spanking  roundly,  calls  400  years.    The 

ieceodanU  of  this  population  were  reunited  in  the 

^pfw  Smyrna,  whidi  soon  became  a  wealthy  and 

important  city.     Not  only   was  the  smI   in  the 

ce'tifcbuurhood  emin«itly  productive — so  that  the 

\a,i%  were  eren  saiid  to  have  two  crops  of  grapes— 

bm  its  positioo  was  such  as  to  render  it  the  natural 

tritlei  ior  the  produce  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 

ilemus.     The  Piamnean  wine  (which  Nestor  in 

t'>  liiod,  and  Ciroe  in  the  Odyssey,  are  represented 

2»  mixing  with  honey,  cheese,  and  meal,  to  make  a 

i'zA  of  saiati  dressing)  grew  even  down  to  the  time 

t'  PJiny  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 

t^aple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  at  Smyrna,  and 

d.  Jitie^  {idayed  its  part  in  the  orgiastic  rites  both 

''■(  that  deitj  and  of  Dionysus,  each  of  whom  in  the 

i:Lit&  of  Imperial  Rome  possessed  a  guild  of  wor- 

»«'.i[5<rs  frBi)u«itly  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  as 

i'i"  Upii  a^vo^s  fsMTTwy  fOfrpin  SiwAi^v^s  and 

*U  Uf^  trvmi^os  iiwrrStv  icol  rs x>'fT»>'  Atop^ov. 

|>.^  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  chefs  cToeiwre  of 

yi^rtm  which  stood  at  Smyrna,  representing  an  old 

«->cuui  into»cated,  illustrates  the  prevalent  habits 

vt' !'-«  populatioo. 

T^e  inhabitants  of  New  Smyrna  appear  to  have 
fh^'^vsed  the  talent  of  successfully  divining  the 
s-jne  of  evoits  in  the  troublous  timt>s  through 
n  th  it  was  their  destiny  to  pass,  and  of  habitually 
in  inc?  for  themselves  the  favour  of  the  victor  for 
*h^  Lme  being.  Their  adulation  of  Seleucus  and 
^'  «.-<Q  Antiochus  was  excessive.  The  title  6  Oths 
C2x  <far9i^  is  given  to  the  latter  in  an  extant  in- 
!o:]ton;  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  mother 
?^ra:«iiice,  under  the  title  of  'AippoHirrt  ^rparo- 
r..n$,  waa  not  only  constituted  a  sanctuary  itself, 
u  t  th»  same  right  was  extended  in  viilue  of  it  to 
;:-  whole  c^tj.  Yet  when  the  tide  turned,  a 
*  ar  j«,V  was  erected  to  the  city  Rome  as  a  divinity, 
J  tin*;  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Smyrnaeans  as 
:  Jj^^s  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Indeed,  though 
k  <ttry  is  silent  as  to  the  particuhu-s,  the  existence 
'^  1  coin  of  Smyrna  with  the  head  of  Mithridates 
f^n  it,  indicates  that  this  energetic  prince  also,  for 
4 1  B»  at  least,  must  have  included  Smyrna  within 
*V  cJT^Je  of  his  dependencies.  However,  during 
t  -  mga  of  Tiberius,  the  reputation  of  the  Smyr- 
i-fi-iLi  ibr  an  ardent  loyalty  was  so  unsullied,  that 
'  this  aixoant  alone  they  obtained  permission  to 
^  '<l  a  temple,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities,  to 
'h*  '^mperor  and  senate,  the  question  having  been 
t  -r  *ctat  time  doubtful  as  to  whether  their  city  or 
^w'- J  [Saudis J— the  two  selected  out  of  a  crowd 
'  f-ffipetitors— should  receive  this  distinction.  The 
bL-cur  which  had  been  obtained  with  such  difficulty, 
•as  r«quited  with  a  proportionate  adulation.  Nero 
•^■!V<i  in  the  inscriptions  as  <rorr^p  rod  er^firm^os 
•y^pwrcitfv  yhntvs. 

h  Mems  not  impossible,  that  just  as  St.  Paul's 

*  Hi^  is  tbe  more  Hkcly  from  the  superstitious  regard 

•  *^tkk  the  ftaymanuis  held  cbance  phrases  (icAi)6ov«f) 

*  4  Bdctlal  fcr  aognry.    They  bad  a  tckifi6vtw  iipov 
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illustrations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  are 
derived  from  the  Isthmian  gamea,  so  the  message 
to  the  Chui'ch  in  Smyrna  contains  allusions  to  the 
ritual  of  the  pagan  mysteries  which  prevailed  in 
that  city.  The  story  of  the  violent  death  and  re* 
viviscence  of  Dionysus  entered  into  these  to  such 
an  extent,  that  Origen,  in  his  argument  against 
Celsus,  does  uot  scruple  to  quote  it  as  genei-ally  ac- 
cepted by  tbe  Gi-eeks,  although  by  them  interpreted 
metaphysically  (iv.  p.  171,  ed.  Spence).  In  this 
view,  the  woitla  6  irparos  koI  6  l^jrxoToj,  hs  iyiv^ 
CTO  y€Kphs  fcol  f^tfcrcK  (Rev.  ii.  8)  would  come 
with  peculiar  force  to  ears  perhaps  accustomed  to 
hear  them  in  a  veiy  difiei-ent  appliaition.*  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Swcrw  w'oi  rhtf  ari^fufov  r^s  Cfi^^* 
it  having  been  a  usual  practice  at  Smyrna  to  pre- 
sent a  ci'own  to  the  priest  who  superintended  the 
religious  ceremonial,  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office. 
Several  persons  of  both  sexes  have  the  title  of  crre- 
^Kunj^poi  in  the  inscriptions;  and  the  context 
shows  that  they  possessed  great  social  consideration. 

In  tlie  time  of  Strabo  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Smyrna 
still  exi.vted,  and  were  partially  inhabited,  but  the 
new  city  was  one  of  Uie  most  beautiful  in  all 
Asia.  The  sti-eets  were  laid  out  as  near  as  might 
be  at  right  angles ;  but  an  unfortunate  oversight  of 
the  aivhitcct,  who  forgot  to  make  underground 
drains  to  caiTy  off  the  storm  rains,  occasioned  the 
flooding  of  the  town  with  the  filth  and  refuse  of  the 
streets.  There  was  a  large  public  libraiy  there, 
and  also  a  handsome  building  surrounded  with  por- 
ticoes which  sensed  as  a  museum.  It  was  conse- 
crated as  a  heroiim  to  Homer,  whom  tlie  Smyr- 
naeans claimed  as  a  countiyman.  There  was  also 
an  Odeum,  and  a  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
with  whose  cult  that  of  the  Itoman  emperors  was 
associated.  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  here, 
and  excited  great  interest.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions (in  the  year  a.d.  G8)  a  Rhoilian  youth  of  the 
name  of  Aiiemidorus  obtoincd  greater  distinctions 
than  any  on  i^ecoi-d,  under  peculiar  circumstances 
which  Pausaiiia;;  relates.  He  was  a  pancratiast, 
and  not  long  before  had  been  beaten  at  Elis  from 
deficiency  in  growth.  But  when  the  Smyrnaean 
Olympia  next  came  round,  his  bodily  strength  had 
so  developed  that  he  was  victor  in  three  trials  on  the 
same  day,  the  first  against  his  former  competitora 
at  the  Peloponnesian  Olympia,  tlie  second  with  the 
youths,  and  the  third  with  the  men  ;  the  last  contest 
having  been  provoked  by  a  taunt  (Pausanias,  v. 
14,  §4).  The  extreme  intei-est  excited  by  the  games 
*at  Smyrna,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  remark- 
able fei-ocity  exhibited  by  the  population  against  the 
aged  bishop  Polycarp.  It  was  exactly  on  such  occa- 
sions that  what  the  pagans  regarded  as  the  unpa- 
triotic and  anti-social  spirit  of  the  eaily  Christians 
became  most  apparent ;  and  it  was  to  the  violent 
demands  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  stadium 
that  the  Roman  proconsul  yielded  up  the  martyr. 
The  letter  of  the  Smyrnaeans,  in  which  the  account 
of  his  martyrdom  is  contained,  represents  the  Jews 
as  taking  part  with  the  Gentiles  in  accusing  him  as 
an  enemy  to  the  state  religion, — conduct  which  would 
be  inconceivable  in  a  sincere  Jew,  but  which  was 
quite  natural  in  those  which  the  saci^ed  writer  cha- 
racterises as  "  a  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  9). 

Smyrna  under  the  Romans  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
venius  juridicus,  whither  law  cases  were  brought 


just  above  the  dty  outside  the  walls,  tn  which  this 
mode  of  divination  was  the  ordinary  one  (raosauiaa, 
tz.  11.^7). 
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from  tbe  dtizeos  of  Magnesin  on  the  Sipjrlus,  aod 
alai)  fi'oni  a  Mooedoniao  colony  settled  in  the  lame 
oountry  under  the  name  of  Hyreani.  The  last  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  a  military  body  in  tbe 
senrice  of  Selencns,  to  whom  lands  were  given  soon 
after  the  building  of  New  Smyrna,  and  who,  together 
with  the  Magnesians,8eem  to  have  had  the  Smymaean 
citizenship  then  bestowed  upon  them.  The  decree 
containing  the  pai-ticulars  of  this  arrangement  is 
among  the  marbles  in  the  University  of  Oxu>id.  The 
Romans  continued  the  system  which  they  found  ex- 
isting when  the  country  passed  over  into  their  hands. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  183  seqq. ;  Herodotus,  i.  IB; 
Tacitus,  Annal.  iii.  63,  iv.  56 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  29 ; 
Boeckh,  Inaoript,  Graec,  "Smymaean Inscriptions,*' 
especially  Nos.  316-3-3176 ;  Pausanias,  loca  cit.t  and 
iv.21,§5:  MacrobiuB,^^uma/fta,i.l8.)  [J.  W.B.] 

SNAIL.    The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  sfuAl&l  and  chdmet. 

1.  ShaUm    6^^!^  :     mipis  ;    trrtpov,   Aq. ; 

X^ptoCf  Sym. .  cera)  occurs  only  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9 
(8,  A.  y.) :  <*  As  a  ahablid  which  melUth  let  (the 
wicked)  pass  away."  There  are  various  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  most  curious, 
perhaps,  being  that  of  Symmachus.  The  LXX.  read 
**  melted  wax,"  similarly  the  Vulg.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  ("  snail  ")  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Doctors,  and  is 
probably  correct.     The  Chaldee  Paraphr.  explains 

tkabm  by  thtbUila  (^TT\\  t.  e.  "a  snail  or  a 
slug,"  which  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  con- 
sume away  and  die  by  reason  of  its  constantly 
emitting  slime  as  it  crawls  along.  See  Schol.  ad 
Gem.  Moid  Katcn^  1  fol.  6  6,  as  quoted  by 
Bochart  {Hieroz,  iii.  560)  and  Gesenius  {Thes,  p. 
212).  It  is  needless  to  olKserve  that  this  is  not  a 
zoological  &ct,  though  perhaps  generally  believed  by 
the  Orientals.  The  term  ShabMU  would  denote  either 
a  Limax  or  a  ffeliXf  which  are  particularly  notice- 
able for  the  slimy  track  they  leave  behind  them. 

2.  Chdmet  (ODH :  traipa :  lacerid)  occurs  only 

as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal  in  Lev.  zi.  30. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  understand  some  kind  of 
Litcard  by  the  term  ;  the  Arabic  versions  of 
Erpenius  and  Saadias  give  the  Chameleon  as  the 
animal  intended.  The  Veneto-Greek  and  the 
Rabbins,  with  whom  i^^rees  the  A,  V.,  render 
the  Heb.  term  by  *' snail."  Bochart  {Hieroz. 
ii.  500)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  species 
of  small  sand  lizard,  called  Chulaca  by  the  Arabs/i 
is  denoted ;  but  his  argument  rests  entirely  upon 
some  supposed  etymolt^ical  foundation,  and  proves 
nothing  at  all.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  lead  ua  to  any  conclusion ;  perhaps 
some  kind  of  lizard  may  be  intended,  as  the  two 
most  important  old  versions  conjecture.     [W.  H.] 

SNOW  (Ak^i  x«<^^i  ^P^os  in  P^r.  xxvi.; 
nix).  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible  contain 
only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20;  1  Maoc  ziii.  22),  but  the  allusions  in 
the  poetical  books  are  so  numerous  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  oitlinaiy  occurrence 
in  the  winter  months.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
snow-storm  is  mentioned  among  the  oitlinary  ope- 
ratioriM  of  nature  which  are  illustrative  of  the 
Creator's  power  (Ps.  cxlvii.  16,  cxlviii.  8).  We 
have,  again,  notice  of  the  bene6cial  effect  of  snow 
on  the  soil  (Is.  Iv.  10).  Its  colour  is  adduced 
as  an  image  of  brilliancy  (Dan.  vii.  9;  Matt, 
ixviii.  3;  Kev.  i.  14),  of  purity  (Is.  i.  18;  Ijun. 


SO 

iv.  7,  in  reference  to  the  white  robes  of  the  princes)* 
and  of  the  blanching  effects  of  leprosy  (Ex.  It.  6 ; 
Num.  xii.  10;  2  K.  v.  27).  In  the  book  of  Job 
we  have  references  to  the  supposed  cleansing  eSocts 
of  snow-water  (ix.  30),  to  the  rapid  melting  of  anew 
under  the  sun*B  rays  (xxiv.  19),  and  the  cooaeqiient 
flooding  of  the  brooks  (vi.  16).  The  thick  fiditog 
of  the  flakes  forms  the  point  of  oomparisoo  in  the 
obscure  passage  in  Ps.  IxWii.  14.  The  snow  lies 
deep  in  tJie  ravines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lefa«- 
non  until  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  aod  indeed 
never  wholly  disappears  (Robinson,  iii.  531);  the 
summit  of  Hermon  also  perpetually  glistens  with 
frozen  snow  (Rohinstm,  ii.  437).  From  these 
sources  probably  the  Jews  obtained  their  supplies 
of  ice  for  the  purpoeje  of  cooling  their  beverages  in 
summer  (Prov.  xxv.  13).  The  "  snow  of  Lebanon  " 
is  also  used  as  an  expi^ession  for  the  refreshing  osol- 
ness  of  spring  crater,  probably  in  referenoe  to  the 
stream  of  Siloam  (Jer.  xviii.  14).  Lastly,  in  Pror. 
xxxi.  21,  snow  appean  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
winter  or  cold  weather.  The  liability  to  snow 
must  of  course  vary  considerably  in  a  country  of 
such  varying  altitude  as  Palestine.  Joaephus  notes 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  low  plain  of  Jericho  that 
it  was  warm  there  even  when  snow  was  preralent 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  {B,  J.  iv.  8,  §3).  At 
Jerusalem  snow  oflen  falls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  January  and  February,  hut  it  seldom  lies 
(Robinson,  i.  429).  At  Nazareth  it  fiUls  more 
fi^uently  and  deeply,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  fiill 
even  in  the  maritime  plain  at  Joppaand  about  Carroel 
(Kitto, -PAys.  Hist.  p.  210).  A  comparison  of  the 
notices  of  snow  contained  in  Sciipture  and  in  the 
works  of  modem  travellers  would,  however,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  fell  in  ancient  times 
than  at  the  present  day.  At  Damascus,  snow  falls 
to  the  depth  of  nearlv  a  foot,  and  lies  at  all  erents 
for  a  few  days  (Woitabet's  Syria,  i.  215,  236). 
At  Aleppo  it  falls,  but  never  lies  for  more  than  a 
day  (Russell,  i.  69).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SO  (Kte :  2iryj6p :  Sua).  «  So  king  of  Egypt " 
is  once  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  evidently  intending  to  become  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  sent  messengers  to  him  and  made 
no  present,  as  had  been  the  yearly  custom,  to  the 
king  of  Assjrria  (2  Kings  xvii.  4).  The  conse- 
quence of  this  step,  which  seems  to  have  been  fer- 
bidden  by  the  prophets,  who  about  this  period  aiv 
constantly  warning  the  people  against  trusting  in 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisonment  of 
Hoshea,  the  taking  of  Samaria,  and  the  carrying 
captive  of  the  ten  tribes. 

So  has  been  identified  by  different  writen  with 
the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethiopian  XXV'th 
dynasty,  called  by  Manetho,  Sabak6n,  and  Sebichos. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  chronology  of 
the  period  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  th^e  iden- 
tifications is  the  more  probable.  We  therefore  give 
a  table  of  the  dynasty  (see  opposite  page),  including 
the  thiitl  and  last  reign,  that  of  Tirhakah,  for  the 
illustration  of  a  later  article.  [Tirhakah.] 

The  accession  of  Teharka,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scrip* 
ture,  may  be  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  an 
Apis-tabletfWhich  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  Ajns 
was  bom  in  his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  of  Psammetichus  I.  This  bull  lived  more 
than  20  years,  and  the  longest  age  of  any  Apis 
stated  is  26.  Supposing  the  utter  duration,  which 
would  allow  a  short  inteival  between  Teharka  and 
Psammetichus  11.,  as  seems  ncoestAiy,  the  acoessioii  of 


so 
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BdTITIAV  0ATA. 


iJL.  I 


719    1.  SAbak&t    tf 
Til  !  2.  SeMchte  14 


Yra.|  Yr«. 

l.SAbakda  12 


2.  Sebkfate  12 


<K   3.  TuikM    18  I  3.  TaxakM  20 


HonuiMHts, 


Oitkor. 


1.  SHKBEK    . 

2.  SHEBETEK 

3.  TEHABKA  I  XXYL 


Higfaeat 
Yr. 

XII. 


HKBKnr  Data. 


Correct 
relgiM? 

B.C. 

12 

cir.  723  or  703 

12 

26 

cir.703or683? 

£ventt. 


HoBbea'8  treaty  with  So. 


War  with  Sennacherib. 


Tchana  woald  be  B.  C.  695.  If  we  assign  24  yeara 
t  •  XM  two  predecessors,  the  commenoement  of  the 
cTustr  would  be  B.C.  719.  But  it  is  not  oertaia 
L-:t  tbar  reigns  were  continuous.  The  aucount 
«!Lcii  Hen>Jotus  ^ves  of  the  wax*  of  Sennacherib 
K>i  Sfthfls  suggests  that  Tirhakah  was  not  ruling  in 
t;y|it  St  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
irair.  so  that  we  may  either  Conjecture,  as  Dr. 
fiiLju  has  done,  that  the  reign  of  Sethos  fi)l  lowed 
t^t  ^f  Sbebetek  and  preceded  that  of  Tirhakah  over 
tcrpt  {Jmtm,  Sac,  Lit,,  Jan.  1853),  or  ebie  that 
ij&akafa  was  long  of  Ethiopia  while  Shebetek,  not 
U«  kame  as  Sethos,  ruled  in  Egypt,  the  former  hypo* 
'A-ui  being  far  the  more  probable.  It  seems  im- 
:>*«.bieto  aiTiTe  at  any  positive  conclusion  as  to 
i^»  <kt«s  to  which  the  mentions  in  the  Bible  of  So 
1.-J Tirhakah  refer,  but  it  must  be  rvmaiked  that  it 
•^  j-Soiit  to  overthrow  the  date  of  B.  C.  721,  for 
tar  i&kiag  of  Samaria. 

it  we  adopt  the  earlier  dates  So  roust  con-es)x>nd 
t'>r.«bfk.  if  the  later,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ;  but  if 
-t  ^'mM  be  found  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is 
i^i  too  high,  the  foi-mei*  idoitification  might  still 
t"  t^.  The  name  Shebek  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew 
.-*::»  than  ^lebetek,  and  if  the  Masoretic  points 
^  UK  &ithfuli  J  represent  the  original  pronunci- 
•t  &,  as  we  might  alnoost  inter  from  the  conso- 

'U,  and  the  name  was  Sewa  or  Seva,  it  is  not 
^  J  iviDote  fiwD  Shebek.  We  cannot  account  for 
i:«  uiaseription  of  the  LXX. 

>.-YiB  Egrptian  sources  we  know  noUiing  more 
^>  >bebdE  than  that  he  conquei'ed  and  put  to 
'iia  fioochoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  XXlVth  dy- 
MT,  as  we  learn  from  Manetho's  lust,  and  that  he 
a«ti&Qai  the  monumental  works  of  the  Egyptian 
^  '-ti.  There  is  a  long  insoiption  at  El-Karnak  in 
^"-h  ^bek  speaks  of  tributes  from  **  the  king  of 
'^ '  ard  of  Kh ALA  (Shaba),'*  supposed  po  be  Syiia. 

^pdi,ffistoire(fEgiff>te,  I  p.  244,)  This  gives 
«%e  flight  cooiinnati<»i  to  the  identification  of  this 
<-' :  with  So,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  founder  of  a 
>»  Jyvattr  wonid  have  endeavoured,  like  Shishak 
> '  ''lammetaehus  1.,  the  latter  virtually  the  founder 
■'"J'' XXVIth,  to  restore  the  Egyptian  supremacy 

•  '^  oei^boturii^  Asiatic  countries. 

1 1>  itaiidani  ioacriptioo  of  Sargon  in  his  palace 
^  '>n:»shed  states,  according  to  M.  Oppeit,  that 
^*'  *be  ctptme  of  Samaria,  Hanon  king  of  Gaza, 
■-1  >rberh  saltAn  of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  As- 
'-  A  m  lattle  at  Kapih,  Kaphia,  and  weie  defeated. 
^'^^  disappeared,  but  Hanon  was  captured.  Fha- 
**' ^ItiC  c{  1t^'^  was  then  put  to  tiibute.  {Les 
'';*'''^tiiOii9  AMyrignnes  des  Saryonidea,  &c.  p.  22.) 
>■  *  ttatemeot  would  apfjear  to  indicate  that  either 

*  ■'^  or  Shebetek,  for  we  cannot  lay  great  streSvS 
'>Q  the  somittg  identity  of  tuxmc  with  the  former, 


advanced  to  the  suppoi-t  of  Hoshea  and  his  party, 
and  being  defeated  tied  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  a  native  prince.  This  evi- 
dence favours  the  idea  that  the  Ethiopian  kings 
were  not  succes&ive.  [ii.  S.  P.] 

S0AP(nn2,  13:  w<Jo:  A<T«wr,A.6oriM).   The 

Hebrew  term  bortth  doe:i  not  in  itself  bear  the  i>pecific 
sense  of  soap,  but  is  a  general  term  for  any  substance 
of  cleansing  qualities.  As,  however,  it  ap|)enrs  in 
Jer.  ii.  22,  in  contradiz^tiiiction  to  nether,  which  un- 
doubtedly meiins  *'  nitre,"  or  mineral  alkali,  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  boiitk  refei-s  to  v^etable  alkali,  or 
some  kind  of  potiish,  which  forms  one  of  the  usual 
ingiiedients  in  our  s(»p.  Numerous  plants,  capable 
of  yielding  albilics,  exist  in  Palestine  and  the  sur- 
i-ouuiiiiig  countries;  we  may  notice  one  n:uned  /fti- 
beihch  (the  acUsoia  kaii  of  botanists),  found  neai* 
the  Dead  Sea,  with  glass-like  leavci^,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  called  el-Kuli  from  their  strong  alkaline 
properties  (Hobinsou,  Bib.  Researches^  i.  505)  ;  tlic 
Ajram,  (bund  near  Siuiu,  which  when  ]X)unded 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  soap  (Kobiubon,  i.  84); 
the  gilloOf  or  **soap  plant"  of  Eg)'pt  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  lOtiy:  and  the  heaths  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Joppa  (Kitto's  Phys,  Hist,  p.  267),  Modern  ti-a- 
vellers  have  also  noticed  the  Saponaria  officinalis  and 
the  MescmbryanUiemum  nodijiorum,  both  possessing 
alkaline  propeilies,  as  growing  in  Palestine.  From 
these  sources  large  quantities  of  alkali  have  been  ex- 
ti-acted  in  pn^t  nges,  as  the  heaps  of  usiies  outside 
Jerusalem  and  Nabius  testify  (Robinson,  iii.  201, 
299),  and  an  active  titide  in  the  aiticle  is  still  pro- 
secuted with  Aleppo  in  one  direction  (Russell,  i. 
79),  and  Arabia  in  another  (Bui-ckhaixlt,  i.  66), 
We  need  not  assume  that  tlie  ashes  were  worked  up 
ill  the  form  familiar  to  us ;  for  no  such  article  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  Id6).  The 
iijies  of  soap  among  the  Hebrews  were  twofold : — 
(1)  for  cleansing  either  the  person  (Jer.  ii.  22  ;  Job 
ix.  30,  where  lor  *'  never  so  clean,"  read  **  with 
alkali ")  or  the  clothes ;  (2)  for  purifying  metals 
(Is.  i.  25,  where  for  **  purely,"  read  **  as  through 
alkali").  Hitzig  suggests  tliat  hdiith  should  be 
substituted  for  beiith,  **  covenant,"  in  Ez.  xx.  37, 
and  Mai.  iii.  1.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SO'CHO  (bHb :  ^wx*" :  Socho\  I  Chr.  iv.  1 8. 
Probably  the  town  of  Soooh  in  Judah,  though 
which  of  tlie  two  caiuiot  be  asoeitained.  It  appeani 
from  its  mention  in  this  list,  that  it  was  colonized 
by  a  man  or  a  place  named  Heber.  The  Targum 
playing  on  the  pjtssnge  after  the  custom  of  Hebrew 
writers,  intciprets  it  as  refemng  to  Mo.ses,  and  tjikes 
the  uame!9  Jered,  ^'ooo,  Jekuthiel,  as  titles  of  him. 
He  was  **  the  Rsibba  of  Soco,  because  he  sheltered 
C^SD;  the  house  of  Isi^ael  with  his  virtue."    [G.j 
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SO'CHOH  (nbb  :  •Alex.  3ox^<^  •  Soccho). 
Another  form  of  the  name  which  is  mora  oon-ectly 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  SOCOH,  bat  which  appears 
therein  under  no  less  than  six  forms.  The  present 
one  occurs  in  the  list  of  King  Solomon's  commis- 
saiiat  districts  (1  K.  iy.  10),  and  is  therefore  pro- 
bably, though  not  cei-tainly,  the  town  in  the  She- 
felah,  that  being  the  great  corn-growing  district  of 
the  country.    [SOOOH,  1.] 

SO'COH  (nbVe^).  The  name  of  two  towns  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  (2awx<^  1  A\cx,  2fl0X<^  •  Soccho),  In  the 
district  of  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  35).  It  is  a 
member  of  tiie  same  group  with  Jarmuth,  Azekah, 
Shaaraim,  &c.  The  same  relative  situation  is  im- 
plied in  the  other  passages  in  which  the  place 
(under  slight  vai'iations  of  form)  is  mentioned.  At 
Ephes-dammim,  between  Socoh  and  Azekah  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1),  the  Philistines  took  up^  their  position  for 
the  memorable  engagement  in  which  their  champion 
was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the  road 
to  Shaaraim  (ver.  54).  Socho,  Adullam,  Azekah, 
were  among  the  cities  in  Judah  which  Rehoboam 
fortified  after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  othera  of 
the  original  list  as  being  taken  by  the  Philistines  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

In  the  time  of  Eusebins  and  Jetome  (Onomast. 
"  Soccho  ")  it  bore  the  name  of  Socchoth,  and  lay 
between  8  and  9  Roman  miles  fixnn  Eleutheropolis, 
on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Paula  passed  through  it 
on  her  road  from  Bethlehem  (?;  to  Egypt  (Jerome, 
Ep.  Pauiae,  §14).  As  is  not  nnfrequently  the  case 
in  this  locality,  there  were  tiien  two  villages,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  (Onomast),  Dr.  Robinson's 
identification  of  Socoh  with  esh'Shwceikeh  ^  in  the 
western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  is  very 
probable  {B.  E,  ii.  21).  It  lies  about  1  mile  to  tlie 
north  of  the  traxk  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Jerusalem, 
between  7  and  8  English  miles  from  the  former. 
To  the  north  of  it  within  a  couple  of  miles  is  Yot" 
mukf  the  ancient  Jarmuth.  Damtm,  perhaps  Ephes- 
dammim,  is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east, 
and  although  Azekah  and  ShaaiTiim  have  not  been 
identified,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  in  this 
neighbourhood.  To  complete  the  catalogue,  the 
ruins — which  must  be  those  of  the  upper  one  of 
Eusebius's  two  village» — stand  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Wady  es-Sumtf  which  with  great  probability 
is  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  scene  of  Goliath's  death. 
(SeeTobler,  Mte  Wanderung,  122.) 

No  traveller  app^rs  to  have  actually  visited  the 
spot,  but  one  of  the  few  who  have  approarhed  it 
describes  it  as  *^  neariy  half  a  mile.above  the  bed  of 
the  Wady,  a  kind  of  natural  terrace  covei-ed  with 
green  iields  (in  spring),  and  dotted  with  gitiy  ruins  ** 
(Porter,  ffandbk.  249  a). 

From  tliis  village  probably  came  "  Antigonus  of 
Soco,*'  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
3rd  century  B.C.  He  was  remaikable  for  being 
the  earliest  Jew  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
Gixxk  name;  for  being  the  disciple  of  the  frreat 
Simon,  sumamed  the  Just,  whom  be  succeeded  as 
pi-esident  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  being  the  master  of 
Sadok  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Sadducees ;  but 
most  truly  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the  foUow- 

■  ITie  text  of  the  Vat  MS.  is  so  corrupt  as  to  prevent 
any  name  being  recognized. 

k  Shuutikch  is  a  diminutive  of  Shcuikeht  as  MureiJdiy 
of  Murkhaht  &c. 

e  The  Ktri  to  this  poasagc  rt-ads  l^^{^^  i.  e.  tSoco. 
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ing  saying  which  is  given  in  the  Miahna  {Pirke 
Aboth,  j.  3)  as  the  sot^tance  of  his  teaching,  *'  Be 
not  ye  like  servants  who  serve  tlieir  lord  that  they 
may  receive  a  reward.  But  be  ye  like  servants 
who  serve  their  lord  without  hope  of  receiving  a 
reward,  but  in  the  fear  of  Heaven." 

iSocoh  appeal's  to  be  mentioned,  under  the  name 
of  So(^U8  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  though 
its  distance  from  Jerusalem  aa  there  given,  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  identification  proposed  above  (Re- 
land,  Pal.  1019). 

2.  (2«x^>  Alex.2«x^*  Soccho),  Also  a  town  of 
Judah, but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xv.  48.)*  It 
is  one  of  the  first  group,  and  is  named  in  company  with 
Anab,  Jattir,  Eshtemoh,  and  other:}.  It  has  been  du- 
oovcred  by  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  R.  i.  494)  in  the  Wadtj" 
eUKhalil^  about  1 0  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron;  bearing,  like 
the  other  Socoh,  the  name  oieth  Shutceikeh,  and  with 
Anabf  Semoa,  'A  ttur,  within  easy  distance  of  it.  [(>.] 

80'Dl  (n^D :   :iov9i :  Sodty     The  fiither  of 

Gaddiel,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
(Num.  xiii.  10). 

S0D'0M(Dhp.*  ue,  Sed6m:  [ri]  X69afiai 

Joseph.  ^  ir<jXif  2o5o/tirwy:  Sodoma,  Jerome 
vacillates  between  singular  and  plural,  noun  and 
adjective.  He  employs  all  the  following  fonns, 
Sodomamf  in  SodomiSy  Sodomonan^  Sodomaej  So- 
domitae).  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syi-ia, 
whose  name  is  nbw  a  synonym  for  the  moat  dis- 
gusting and  opprobrious  of  vices.  It  is  commooly 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gomorrah,  but  also 
with  Admah  and  Zeboim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen. 
xiv.)  with  Bela  or  21oar.  Sodom  was  evidently  the 
chief  town  in  the  settlement.  Its  king  takes  the 
lead  and  the  city  is  always  named  first  in  the  list, 
and  appears  to  be  the  most  important.  The  four 
are  Hrst  named  in  the  ethnological  records  of  Geo. 
X.  1 9,  as  belonging  to  the  Canwinites :  **  The  bonier 
of  the  Canaatiite  was  from  Zidon  towards  Geinr  unto 
Azzah:  towards  Sedom  and  Amorah  and  Admah 
and  Tseboim  unto  Lasha."  The  meaning  of  whidi 
appears  to  be  that  the  district  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaaiiites  foimed  a  kind  of  triangle — ^the  apex  at 
Zidon,  the  south-west  extremity  at  Gaza,  the  south- 
eastern at  Lasba.  Lasha,  it  maybe  remariDed  in 
passing,  ^eems  most  probably  located  oo  the  Wody 
Zurkn  Mainj  which  entera  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  about  nine  miles  from  its  northern  end. 

The  next  mentioa  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
xiii.  10-13)  gives  more  oeilain  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  city.  Abram  and  Lot  are  standing 
together  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking,  as 
any  spectator  from  that  spot  may  still  do,  a  survey 
of  the  land  around  and  below  them.  Eastward  of 
them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet,  lay  the  "  drde 
of  Joixlan.'*  It  was  in  all  its  verdant  glory,  that 
glory  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
which  is  80  stiangely  and  irresistibly  attractive  to  a 
spectator  from  any  of  the  heights  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethel — watered  by  the  copious  supplies 
of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the  Ain  Sultan,  the  Ain  Duk, 
and  the  other  springs  which  gush  out  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  These  abundant  waten  even 
now  support  a  mass  of  verduro  before  they  are  lost 
in  the  light,  loamy  soil  of  the  region.  But  at  the 
time  whm  Abiam  and  Lot  beheld  them,  they  were 

A  It  Is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  name  had  not  alw 
the  form  ilDnp*  Seddmah,  which  appears  tn  Gen.  x.  19. 
The  suflbc  may  in  tbU  case  be  only  the  n  of  moti<Hv  tut 
the  forms  adopted  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  favour  the  belief 
that  It  may.  be  part  of  the  name. 
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&cHhuHkd  and  directed  hj  irrigation,  after  the  man- 
ner cf  £gTpt,  till  the  whole  circle  was  one  great  oasis 
—"a  gankn  of  J^orah"  (ver.  10).     In  the  midst 
rtftJiegardai  the  four  dties  of  Sodom,  GomoiTah, 
.^irah,  and  Zeboim  appear  to  have  been  situated. 
To  these  cities  Lot  descended,  and  retaining  his  nomad 
bfita  amoD^t  the  more  civilised  manners  of  the 
C/uaaaite  settlement  "  pitched  his  tent "  by«  the 
>iix{  of  the  foar.    At  a  later  period  he  seems  to  have 
y^  irno;  within  the  walls  of  Sodom.    It  is  neoes- 
csTT  to  Dodce  how  absolutely  the  cities  are  identi- 
&d  irith  the  district.    In  the  subsequent  account  of 
tii% destruction  (Gen.  xiz.),  the  topographical  teirns 
«.*«  employed  with  all  the  precision  which  is  chai'ac- 
UrAk  of  such  early  times.     **  The  Cicdir**  the 
-Ud  of  the  Ciccdrl"  "  CicoAr  of  Jordan,"  recurs 
ar-io  and  again  both  in  chap.  ziii.  and  xix.,and 
**  tltf  citi?s  ^  the  Ciccdr  "  is  the  almost  technical 
isiiniation  of  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  in 
i^  cattttrophe  related  in  the  latter  chapter.     The 
*!^l:<jO  c^  the  Jordan  is  conclusive  as  to  the  situa- 
^•>u  cf  the  district,  for  the  Jordan  ceases  where  it 
it^rs  the  I>ead  Sea,  and  can  have  no  existence  south 
&  that  point.    Bat,  in  addition,  there  is  the  mention 
•^i  tl«  fastward  direction  from  Bethel,  and  the  fact 
e'tb^  perfect  manner  in  which  the  district  noith  of 
the  LaJEe  can  be  seen  from  the  central  highlands  of 
I '  caontry  on  which  Abram  and  Lot  were  standing. 
.'bJ  tb«fe  is  still   farther  corroboration  in  Deut. 
miT.  3,  where  ••  the  CiccAr  **  is  dii-ectly  connected 
^^^  J«ricbo  and  Zoar,  coupled  with  the  statement 
'i^'do.  X.  already  quoted,  which  appears  to  place 
Ha  AT  td  the  north  of  Lasha.     It  may  be  well  to 
r^V'Mk  here,  with  reference  to  what  will  be  named 
tLiiier  on,  that  the  southern  half  of  the  IX»td  Sea 
B  hr^Ue  from  this  point ;  not  merely  too  distant, 
u*.  that  oat  hj  intervening  heights. 

tVe  have  seen  "what  evidence  the  earliest  records 
ifjrd  nf  the  sitaation  of  the  five  cities.  Let  us 
'  V  t^  what  they  say  of  the  nature  of  that  cata- 
'rr'Iibe  by  which  they  ai*e  related  to  have  been  de- 
^vtm].  It  la  described  in  Gen.  xix.  as  a  shower 
•■' '  rimitone  and  fire  from  Jehovah,  fram  the  skies — 
"T'A  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Gomorrah, 
t  !3i<«je  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  ; 
t-A  h»  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and 
J  the  iohabitaots  of  the  cities,  and  that  which 
r«^  npoD  the  groond  "  .  .  .  "  and  lo !  the  smoke 
i'  t^  land  went  up  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 
'it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  **  (Luke 
'^'■i.  29).  However  we  may  interpret  the  words 
'■^'  tse  eariiest  narrative  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
^'  Ue  was  not  one  of  the  agents  in  the  cata- 
^u4t«.    Further,  two  words  are  used  in  Gen.  xix. 

'  ievribe  what  happened: — ^n*rU5^n,  to  throw 
■i/wn,  to  destroy  (tci*.  13, 14),  and  IjDn,  to  over- 

'  --T.  'il,  25,  29).  In  neither  of  these  is  the  pre- 
'"srt  of  water — the  submergence  of  the  cities  or  of 
^*  diftrict  ID  which  they  stood — either  mentioned, 
'^  implied.  Nor  is  it  implied  in  any  of  the  later 
H^  ^«5  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  cities  is 
^  r:\i4  to  throughout  the  Scriptui-es.  Quite  the 
'  Urary.    Thos*e  passages  always  speak  of  the  dis- 
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•  ri#  word  is  ly,  "  at,"  not  -  towards,"  as  in  the  A.V. 

'j&s:*jix  rtrmo  a  ;  I^XX.  wic^vtMnv  iv  SoJo/uuMs. 

'  /m^ib  regsfded  this  poasage  as  his  main  state- 
^::"fti» event.    See  .<lnt  1. 11,  $4. 

*  r^ew  inawicfw  are  given  at  length  by  De  Saulcy 

"  rhr  ooty  exprearioQ  whfdi  seems  to  Imply  that  the 
'"^  /f  tte  iJnd  Sea  was  within  historical  times.  Is  that 


trict  on  which  the  cities  once  stood,  not  as  sub- 
merged, but,  as  still  visible,  though  desolate  and  unin- 
habitable. **  Brimstone,  and  salt,  and  buniing .... 
not  sown,  nor  bearath,  nor  any  grass  gi'oweth  there- 
in" (Deut.  xxix.  22).  "Never  to  be  inhabited, 
nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation;  where 
neither  Ai^ab  shoulS  pitdi  tent  nor  shepherd  make 
fold"  (Is.  xiii.  19).  "  No  man  abiding  there,  nor 
son  of  man  dwelling  in  it"  (Jer.  xliz.  18;  I.  40). 
^'  A  fruitful  land  turned  into  saltness  "  (Ps.  cvii.  34). 
"  Overthrown  and  burnt "  (Amos  iv.  11).  "The 
bi-eeding  of  nettles,  and  saltpits,  and  a  perpetual  de- 
solation "  (Zeph.  ii.  9).  "  A  waste  land  that  smoketh, 
and  plants  beaiing  &uit  which  never  oometh  to  ripe- 
ness "  (Wisd.  ix.  7).  "  Land  lying  in  clods  of  pitch 
and  heaps  of  ashes"  (2  Esdr.  u.  9).  "The  cities 
turned  into  ashes  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  6,  where  their  de- 
struction by  fire  is  contiusted  with  the  Deluge). 

In  agreement  with  this  is  the  statement  of  Jo- 
seph us  {B,  J.  'iv.  8,  §4).  Afler  desaibing  the 
lake,  he  proceeds : — "  Adjoining  it  is  Sodomitis, 
once  a  blessed  i-egion  abounding  in  produce  and  in 
cities,  but  now  entirely  burnt  up.  They  say  that 
it  was  destioyed  by  lightning  for  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitants.  And  even  to  this  day  the  relics  of  the 
Divine  fire,  and  the  traces  of  five  cities  are  to  be 
seen  there,  and  moreover  the  ashes  reappear  even  in 
the  fruit."  In  another  passage  {B,J.  v.  13,  §6) 
he  alludes  iocidentally  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom^ 
contrasting  it,  like  St.  Peter,  with  a  desti-uction  by 
water.  By  comparing  these  passages  with  Ant, 
i.  9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  believed  the  vale  of 
Siddim  to  have  been  submerged,  and  to  have  been  a 
distinct  district  fiom  that  of  Sodom  in  which  the 
cities  stood,  which  latter  was  still  to  be  seen. 

With  this  agi-ee  the  accounts  of  heathen  writers, 
as  Strabo  and  Tacitus ;  who,  however  vague  their 
statements,  are  evidently  under  tlie  belief  that  the 
district  was  not  under  water,  and  that  the  renuiius 
of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen.! 

from  all  these  passages,  though  much  is  obscure, 
two  things  seem  cllar. 

1 .  That  Sodom  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Jordan  stood  on  the  north  of  tlie  Dead  Sea. 

2.  That  neither  the  cities  nor  the  district  were 
submerged  by  the  lake,  but  that  the  cities  were 
overthrown  and  the  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  may 
still  be  seen  in  its  desolate  condition. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  more  modern  views, 
we  discover  a  remarkable  vaiiance  from  these  con- 
clusions. 

1.  The  opinion  long  current,  that  the  five  cities 
were  submerged  in  the  lake,  and  that  their  remains 
— walls,  columns,  and  capitals — might  be  still  dis- 
cerned below  the  water,  haixily  needs  refutation 
afler  the  distinct  statement  and  the  constant  impli- 
cation of  Scripture.  Reland  (Pa/.  257)  showed 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  how  baseless  was  such 
a  hypothesis,  and  how  completely  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  naii-ative.  It  has  since 
been  assaulted  with  great  energy  by  De  Saulcy. 
Professor  Stanley  {S.  4'  P.  289)  has  lent  his  pow- 
erful aid  in  the  same  direction,^  and  the  tlieory, 
which  probably  aro.<€  fiT)m  a  confusion  between  the 

contained  In  Gen.  xiv.  3—'  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  Is 
the  Salt  Sea.'  But  this  phrase  may  merely  mean  that 
the  region  In  question  bore  both  names;  as  In  the  similar 
expressions  (verses  1  and  I?)-'£n  MIshpat,  which  is 
Kadesh  ;'  '  Shaveh,  which  is  the  King's  Dale.'  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  word  '  Emek/  tnuislatet* 
'  vale,'  Is  usually  employed  for  a  long  broad  valley,  snch 
as  In  this  connection  would  naturally  mean  the  whole 
length  of  the  Dead  Sea."    (Stanley,  S.  Jt  P.  269  note.) 
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Vale  of  Siddim  and  the  plain  of  the  Joixian,  will 
doubtless  never  again  be  listened  to.     But 

2.  A  more  serious  departure  fram  the  terms  of  the 
ancient  historj  is  exhibited  in  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  cities  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lake. 
This  appeai-8  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Josephus 
and  Jerome  (to  judge  by  their  statements  on  the 
subject  of  Zoar).  It  seems  to  have  been  universally 
held  by  the  mediae\'al  historians  and  pilgiims,  and 
it  is  adopted  by  modern  topographers,  probably 
without  exception.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
able  and  careful  of  modem  travellers.  Dr.  Robinson, 
<*  The  cities  which  were  destroyed  must  have  been 
situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  lake  as  it  then 
existed"  (B,  i?.  ii.  188).  This  is  also  the  belief 
of  M.  De  Saulcy,  except  with  regard  to  Gomorrah ; 
and,  in  fact,  is  generally  accepted.  There  are  several 
grounds  for  this  belief;  but  the  main  point  on 
which  Dr.  Robinson  rests  his  ai^ument  is  the  atua- 
tion  of  Zoar. 

(a.)  '*  Lot,"  snys  he,  in  continuing  the  passage 
just  quoted,  *' 6ed  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to 
SSodom ;  and  2^r  lay  almost  at  the  soathem  end 
of  the  prtsent  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kerak,  whei'e  it  o|)ens  upon  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula.  The  fertile  plain,  therefore, 
which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where  Sodom  was 
situated  ...  lay  also  south  of  the  lake  '  as  thou 
oomest  unto  Zoar*"  {B,R.  ibid.). 

Zoar  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  '*  the  key 
of  Moab."  It  is  oetiainly  the  key  of  the  position 
which  we  are  now  examining.  Its  situation  is  more 
properly  investigated  under  its  own  head.  [Stoxft.] 
it  will  there  be  shewn  that  grounds  exist  for  believing 
that  the  Zoar  of  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  the  Crusadei's, 
which  probably  lay  where  Dr.  Robinson  places  it, 
was  not  the  Zonr  of  Lot.  On  such  a  point,  how- 
ever, where  the  evidence  is  so  fragmentary  and  so 
obscure,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than 
with  extreme  diffidence. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  statement  of  Gen.  xix.  haixily  supports 
the  inference  relative  to  the  position  of  these  two 
places,  which  is  attempted  to  be  extorted  from  it. 
For,  assuming  that  Sodom  was  whero  all  topo- 
graphers seem  to  concur  in  placing  it,  at  the  ieXi 
ridge  of  Uaditm^  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance 
between  that  spot  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Kerakf  where  Dr.  Robinson  proposes  to  place  Zoar, 
a  distance  which,  according  to  the  narrative,  was 
travei'sed  by  Lot  and  his  party  in  the  short  twi- 
light of  an  Eastern  morning  (ver.  15  and  23),  is 
no  less  than  16  miles.* 

Without  questioning  that  the  naiTative  of  Gen. 
xix.  is  stricUy  historioU  thronghout,  we  are  not  at 
present  in  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
top<^;raphy  and  of  the  names  attached  to  the  sites  of 
this  remarkable  region,  to  enable  any  profitable  c<ni- 
clusions  to  be  an-ived  at  on  this  and  the  other  kindi'ed 
questions  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  five 
cities. 

(6.)  Another  consideration  in  favour  of  placing 
the  cities  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is 
the  existence  of  similar  names  in  that  dii'ection. 

1  M.  De  Sanlcy  has  not  overlooked  Uiis  oonsideration 
(^Vorrottve,  1.  443).  His  own  proposal  to  place  Zoar  at 
ZuKeiraK  Is  however  inadmiuible.  for  reasons  statitd 
under  the  bcsd  or  Zoar.  If  V$dum  be  Sodom,  then  ihe 
Kite  which  has  most  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  site  of 
Zoar  Is  the  Tell  um-Zoghal,  which  stands  between  the 
north  end  of  KhaAm  I'tdum  and  the  Lake.  But  Zoar, 
the  cnuUe  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  most  surely  have  been 
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Thus,  the  name  Uadwn,  attached  to  the  renutrk- 
able  ridge  of  salt  which  lies  at  the  south-westem 
corner  of  the  lake,  is  usually  acoepteJ  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sodom  (Robinson,  Van  de  Vekie,  De 
Saulcy,  &c.  &c.).     But  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 

ference  between  the  two  words  tilO  and  ^mXm*), 

and  at  any  rate  the  point  deserves  further  inTcati- 

gation.  The  name  *Amrah  (s^^^c),  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  valley  among  the  mountains  south  of 
Masada  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  99,  and  Map),  »  an 
almost  exact  equivalent  to  the  Hcbi^w  of  Gomorrfaa  ^ 

('Amorah).  The  name  Dni'a  (ac  j^)>  '^^  much 
more  strongly  that  of  Zoghai  (  Vx* Ot  reca]  Zoar. 

(c.)  A  thii-d  argument,  and  perhaps  the  weightiest 
of  the  three,  is  the  existence  of  the  sidt  moaotain 
at  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  its  tendency  to  split 
off  in  columnar  masses,  presenting  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  the  human  fbnn.  But  with  reference  to 
this  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means 
ceiiain  that  salt  does  not  exist  at  other  spots  rooixi 
the  lake.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  under  the  hend  of 
2k)ar,  Thietmar  (a.d.  1217)  states  that  he  saw  the 
pillar  of  Lot's  wife  on  the  east  of  Jordan  at  about 
a  mile  from  the  oixlinary  ford:  and  wherever  such 
salt  exists,  since  it  doubtless  belongs  to  the  same 
formation  as  the  Khasftm  Vadum,  it  will  possess  the 
habit  of  splitting  into  the  same  shapes  as  that  does* 

It  thus  appean  that  on  the  situation  of  Sodom 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  at  present  be  oome 
to.  On  the  one  hand  the  naiTative  of  Genesis 
seems  to  state  positively  that  it  lay  at  the  noriAem 
end  of  tlie  Dead  Sea.  On  Uie  other  hand  the  loi^- 
continued  tradition  and  the  names  of  existii^  spots 
seem  to  pronounce  with  almost  equal  poaitiveness 
that  it  was  at  its  southern  end.  How  the  geo> 
logical  argument  may  affect  either  side  of  the 
proposition  cannot  be  decided  in  the  preaeat  ood- 
dition  of  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  city  and 
the  district  of  Sodom  we  can  hai^Iy  hope  ever  to 
form  a  satisfactory  conception.  Some  catastzvpbe 
there  undoubtedly  was.  M ot  only  does  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xix.  expressly  state  that  the  cities  were  mi- 
raculously destroyed,  bnt  all  the  references  to  the 
event  in  subsequent  writers  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact^  But 
what  secondary  agendes,  besides  fire,  were  employed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  punishment  cannot  be 
safely  determined  in  the  almotit  total  absence  of  exact 
scientific  descnption  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground  round  the  lake.  It  ia  possible  that  when  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  oompelait 
observera,  something  may  be  diK»vered  whidh  may 
throw  light  on  the  narrative.  Until  then,  it  ia 
useless,  however  tempting,  to  speculate.  But  even 
this  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  for ;  becwiae,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  there  is  no  warrant  for  imagining 
that  the  catasti'ophe  was  a  geological  one,  and  in  any 
other  case  all  ti-aoes  of  action  must  at  this  distance 
of  time  have  vanished. 

on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake. 

k  'JIm  O  here  Is  employed  by  the  Greeks  for  the  dilD- 
cult  guttarsl  ain  of  the  Hebrews,  which  tfaey  were 
unable  to  pronounce  (oomp.  Gothnliah  for  Athaliab,  be). 
This,  however,  would  not  be  the  esse  tn  Arabic,  where 
the  ain  Is  very  common,  and  therefore  De  Saulcj's  idenU- 
llcaLlon  of  Gpumran  with  Gomorrah  falls  to  the  gnmnd, 
as  far,  at  lositt,  as  etymokigy  Is  concerned. 
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It  waa  fitrmeiiy  8a))po6ed  that  th«  overthrow  of 

Sodom  «a«  canxd  by  the  conTulsion  which  formed 

tb«  I>ai  Sea.  This  theory  is  stated  by  Dean  Miiman 

IB  his  History  of  the  Jeves  (i.  15,  16^  with  great 

sffsii  awi  deanets.*    *'  The  valley  ot  the  Jordau, 

b  vhich  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomoniih,  Adma, 

aad  Ticboim  weie  situated,  was  rich  and  highly 

tdtirated.    It  is  most  probable  that  the  river  then 

£ov€d  ifl  a  deep  aud  uniDterrupted  channel  down  a 

re^UrdeBooit,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern 

n^f  of  the  Red  Sea.     The  cities  stood  on  a  soil 

t'.v^ai  sDd  uodermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and 

^pbar.     These  iuflammable  substances,  set  on 

r.r?  by  l^htoing,  caused  a  tremendous  convulsion ; 

t!^  Tster-oouTses,  both  the  river  and  the  canal:(  by 

siik^  the  land  was  extensive^  irrigated,  barst 

t:tc:r  bsoks;  the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  wera 

}>rHi3ps  Imilt  from  the  combustible  materials  of  the 

M-il,  vere  eotiiely  swallowed  op  by  the  fiery  inun- 

iiCi» ;  and  the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  (X>m- 

(a??d  to  Paradise,  and  to  the  well-watei'ed  com- 

':r^^  of  the  Nile,  became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake.'* 

Bat  nothing  was  then  known  of  tlie  lake,  and  the 

>j^  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  depression  of 

it>  surface  below  the  ocean  level,  and  its  no  less 

eilrMdinarj  depth,  has   rendered   it   impossible 

LT  k»ger  to  hold  such  a  theoiy.    The  changes 

^r^di  occurred  when  the  limestone  strata  of  Syria 

^^t  s[ilit  by  that  vast  fissure  which  forms  the 

h.7^  Vailev  and  the  basin  of  the  Salt  Lake,  must 

i#t  tdv  have  taken  place  at  a  time  long  anterior 

t»  \2i  period  of  Abraham,  but  must  have  been  of 

udi  a  luture  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to  desti-oy  all 

•^:nai  lite  Ux  and  near  (Lh*.  Bubit,  in  Tram,  of 

!^>i'j  Qeogr,  Soc,  xii.  p.  xvi.). 

^xce  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  rendei-ed 
>  oU  theory  untenable,  a  new  one  has  beeu 
■  .*kiied  by  Dr.  Robinson.  He  admiU  that  "a 
au  must  have  existed  where  the  Dead  Sea  now  lies, 
su>  which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters  long  before 
'Sf  ottftiophe  of  Sodom.  The  great  depi^easion  of 
^'  *iM)ie  broad  Jordan  valley  and  of  the  northern 
f>!t  of  the  Arabah,  the  direction  of  its  lateral 
rii.'Ta,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high  western 
i  ^u-  a  towards  the  noilh,  all  go  to  show  that  the 
'%'£arattofi  of  this  r^ion  in  its  main  featui^es 
^  <rjtr^  with  the  present  condition  of  the  sur6ioe 
^  i  (?  (auth  in  geuej-al,  and  not  the  effect  of  any 

'/:i4  utastrophe  at  a  subsequent  i)eriod In 

\'w  <i{  the  fiu:t  of  the  neoessai^  existence  of  a 

^  >■  before  the  catastiophe  of  Sodom ;  the  well- 

*vcim1  ^q  toward  the  south,  in  which  were 

t-'  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  not  far 

'  tiw  sources  of  Intumen  ;  as  al^  the  peculiar 

iTKia-of  this  part  of  the  lake,  where  idone  as- 

.'turn  at  tike  present  day  makes  its  apfiearance — 

i  *^y,  ID  Tjew  of  all  these  facts,  there  is  but  a  step 

'  lu  obvious  hypothesis,  that  the  fertile  plain  is 

-■*  ia  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay  lying 

^t:!!  >.(  the  poiinsula ;  and  that,  by  some  oonvul- 

%cr.  or  cattf  tropbe  oi  nature  connected  with  the 

^-'^nilous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  sur- 

"^fi'  this  piain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of 

ts*  laL»  heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to 

('f^rtiiiw  and  cover  permanently  a  lai|^r  tract  than 

i..Bmlj'(^.  12.  ii.  188,9;. 

To  utis  very  ingenious  theory  two  objections  may 
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be  laid  of  the  aooonnt  given  by  Fuller 

I  ^  Palatine  (Bk.  2,  ch.  13),  which 

every  possible  mistake  with  an  amount 

ly  drolleiy  quite  astoolshtag  even 


be  taken.  ( 1.)  The  "  plain  of  the  Jordan,"  in  which 
the  cities  stood  (as  has  been  stated)  can  hardly  have 
been  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake ;  and  (2.)  The 
geological  poilion  of  the  theory  does  not  nppear  to 
agi-ve  with  the  facts.  The  whole  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  including  the  plain  which  borders  it  on 
the  south,  has  every  appearance  not  of  having  been 
lowered  since  the  formation  of  thie  valley,  but  of 
undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  filling  up.  This 
n^ion  is  in  fact  tite  delta  of  the  vei-y  large,  though 
iiTegular,  streams  which  drain  tlie  highlands  on  its 
east,  west,  and  south,  and  have  drained  them  ever 
since  the  valley  was  a  valley.  No  report  by  any  ob-' 
server  at  ail  competent  to  read  the  geological  features 
of  the  district  will  be  found  to  give  countenance 
to  the  notion  that  any  disturbance  has  taken  place 
within  tlie  historical  period,  or  that  anything  oc- 
curred there  since  the  country  assumed  its  present 
general  conformation  beyond  the  quiet,  gradual 
change  due  to  the  regular  operation  of  the  ordinary 
agents  of  natui-e,  which  is  slowly  tilling  up  Uie 
chasm  of  the  valley  and  the  lake  with'  the  washings 
brought  down  by  the  toiTeiits  from  the  highlands 
on  all  ddes.  The  volcanic  appearances  and  marks 
of  tire,  so  often  mentioned,  are,  so  far  ns  we  have 
any  trustworthy  means  of  judging,  entu'ely  illusory, 
and  due  to  ordinary,  natural,  causes. 

But  in  fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  neither 
states  nor  implies  that  any  convulsion  of  the  earth 
occurred.  The  word  haphaCf  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"overthrow,"  is  the  only  expression  which  sug- 
gests such  a  thing.  Considering  the  character  of 
the  whole  passi^,  it  may  be  iufeiTed  with  almost 
absolute  cei-tainty  that,  had  an  earthquake  or  con- 
vulsion of  a  geol(^cal  nature  been  a  main  agent 
in  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  have  beeu 
&r  more  clearly  reflected  in  the  narrative  than  it 
is.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  forcible 
language  and  the  ci'owded  images  of  Amos  and  the 
Psalmist  in  reference  to  such  a  visitation.  If  it  were 
possible  to  speculate  on  materials  at  once  so  slender 
and  so  obscure  as  are  furnished  by  that  nan-ative,  it 
would  be  more  consistent  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
ageut  in  the  ignition  and  destruction  of  the  cities 
Iwd  been  of  the  nature  of  a  ti'emendoos  thunderstoiTa 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  meteoric  stones." 

The  name  Sedom  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
*•  burning"  (Gesenius,  Tlies*  939a).  This  is  pos- 
sible, though  it  is  not  at  all  cert^n,  since  Gesenius 
himself  hesitates  between  that  interpretation  and 
one  which  identifies  it  with  a  similar  Hebrew  word 
meaning  **  vineyard,"  and  Fiirst  {Handtcb.  ii.  72), 
with  equal  if  not  gi-eater  plausibility,  connects  it 
with  a  root  meaning  to  enclose  or  fortify.  Simonis 
again  {Onomast.  363)  renders  it  '*  abundance  of 
dew,  or  water,"  Hiller  {Onomast.  176)  "fruitful 
land,"  and  Chytraeus  "  mystery.**  In  fact,  like 
most  archaic  names,  it  may,  by  a  little  inge- 
nuity, be  made  to  mean  almost  anything.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  (S.  and  P.  289)  notices  the  firet 
of  these  interpretations,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  *'  Phlegraean  fields"  in  the  Campagna  at  Rome, 
says  that  *'  the  name,  if  not  derived  from  the  sub- 
sequent catastrophe,  shows  that  the  marks  of  fire 
had  already  passed  over  the  doomed  valley.*'  Appa- 
rent **  marks  of  fire  '*  there  ai-e  all  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dead  Sea.     They  have  misled  many 

>  This  is  the  account  of  the  Koran  (xl.  84):— "We 
turned  those  cities  upside  down  and  we  rained  upon  them 
stones  of  baked  clay." 

•  Taking  D^D  =  riDTK^.  and  that  as  =  riDlK^. 
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travellers  into  believing  them  to  be  the  tokens  of 
conflagration  and  volcanic  action ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  originated  the 
name  SedSm^  for  they  undoubtedly  abounded  on  the 
shoi-es  of  the  lake  long  before  even  Sodom  was 
founded.  But  there  in  no  waiTant  for  treating  those 
appearanbes  as  the  tokens  of  actual  conflagration  or 
volcanic  acUon.  They  are  produced  by  the  gradual 
and  ordinary  action  of  the  atmosphere  <«  the  rocks. 
Tliey  are  familiar  to  geologists  in  many  other  places, 
and  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Palestine  where 
no  fire  has  ever  been  suspected. 

The  miserable  fiite  of  Sodom  and  Gomoixah  is 
held  up  as  a  warning  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jude  it  is  made  "an  ensample  to  those  that  after 
should  live  ungodly/'  and  to  those  *'  doiying  the 
only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrUt  '*  (2  Pet. 
ii.  6;  Jude,  4>7).  And  our  Lord  Himself,  when 
describing  the  feaiful  punishment  that  will  befall 
those  that  reject  His  disciples,  says  that  "  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  (Mark  vi.  11; 
comp.  Matt.  x.  15). 

The  name  of  the  Bi^op  of  Sodom — **  Severus 
Sodomorum  "—-appears  amongst  the  Arabian  pre- 
lates who  signed  the  acts  of  the  first  Council  of 
Nicaea.  Reland  remonstrates  against  the  id«A  of 
the  Sodom  of  the  Bible  being  intended,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Zuzumaon  or  Zoi'siima, 
a  see  under  the  metropolitan  of  Bostra  (Pa/.  1020). 
This  M.  De  Saulcy  {Narr,  i.  454)  refuses  to  admit. 
He  explains  it  by  the  fact  that  many  sees  still  bear 
the  names  of  places  which  have  vanished,  and  exist 
only  in  name  and  memory,  such  as  Troy.  The 
Coptic  version  to  which  he  refers,  in  the  edition  of 
M.  Lenoimant,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
point.  [G.] 

SOD'OMA(i<J«OMo:  fiWbma).  Rom.  ix.  29. 
In  this  place  alone  the  Authorized  Version  has  fol- 
lowed the  Greek  and  Vulgate  form  of  the  well- 
known  name  SoDOM,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article.  The  passage  is  a  quotation 
from  Is.  i.  9.  The  form  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  occasionally  in  the  other  books  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1611  ia  Sodome,  but  the  name  is  now 
untvei-sally  reduced  to  Sodom,  except  in  the  one 
passage  quoted  above.  [G.] 

SOD'OMITES  (Bhp  ;    D^p  :    acortator, 

ejfeminattu).  This  word  does  not  denote  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  Esdr.  vii.  36) 
nor  their  descendants ;  but  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  tliose  who  practised  as  a 
religious  rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
have  derived  their  lasting  infamy.  It  occurs  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  17 ;  IK.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  46 ; 
2  K.  xxiii.  7;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (maiigin).  The 
Hebrew  woixl  Kadesh  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
root  kadash,  which  (strange  as  it  may  appear) 
means  '^pure,'*  and  thence  "holy."  The  words 
sacer  in  Latin,  and  "  devoted "  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, have  also  a  double  meaning,  though  the 
subordinate  significatioo  is  not  so  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  principal  one  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 

•  In  1  K.  xxll.  38  the  word  tomUh  Is  rendered  "  armour." 
It  should  be  "  harlot*  "—••  and  the  barloU  washed  them- 
selves there  **  (early  In  the  morning,  as  waa  their  custom, 
add*  ProoopioB  of  Oaza).  The  LXX.  have  rendered  this 
eorrecUy. 
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kadeah,  "  This  dreadful  *  oonsecration,'  or  rather 
desecration,  was  spread  in  different  forms  over 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  Phrygia,  Assyria,  Bab]^0Q)^  Ash- 
taroth,  the  Greek  Astaiie,  was  its  chief  object.**  It 
appears  also  to  have  been  established  at  Rome, 
where  its  victims  were  called  Galli  (not  from 
Gallia,  but  from  the  river  Gallns  in  Bithynia\. 
There  is  an  instructive  note  on  the  subject  in  Je- 
rome's Comm.  on  Hos.  iv.  14. 

The  translators  of  the  Septoagint  with  that 
anxiety  to  soften  and  conceal  obnoxious  expressions^ 
which  has  been  often  noticed  as  a  diaracteristic  of 
their  version, 'have,  in  all  cases  but  one,  avoided 
rendering  Kadesh  by  its  06t«nsible  meaning.  In  the 
first  of  Uie  passages  cited  above  they  give  a  double 
translation,  wopyt^w and  r9\urK6fi€yos  (initiated). 
In  the  second  <riy99irfios  (a  conspiracy,  perfaspa 

reading  *1tf^,).  In  the  third  ras  rcAcrib  (sacri- 
fices). In  the  fourth  the  Vat.  MS.  omita  it,  and  the 
Alex,  has  rou  ivttrjXXayfjL4¥ov,  In  the  fifth  tAp 
KeJhiirlfi :  and  in  the  sixth  ^ir^  &77^XaBr. 

There  is  a  feminine  equivalent  to  KadeA,  viz. 
Kadeikah,  This  is  found  in  Gen.  xzxriii.  21,  22  ; 
Deut.  xxiii.  17,  and  Hos.  iv.  14.  In  eadi  of  the:ie 
cases  it  throws  a  new  light  on  the  passage  to  re- 
member that  these  women  were  (if  Uie  exprc»sioa 
may  be  allowed)  the  priestesses  of  a  religion,  not 
plying  for  hire,  or  merely  instruments  for  gratifying 
passing  lust.  Such  ordinary  prostitutes  are  called 
by  the  name  zonah.*  The  "  strange  women  **  of 
Prov.  ii.  16,  &c.,  were  foreigners,  zar&Uu      [G.] 

SODOMI'TISH  SEA,  THE  {Mare  Sodomd- 
ticum\  2  Esdr.  v.  7 ;  meaning  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  or  Apocrypha,  of  an  ap* 
piXMich  to  the  inaccurate  modem  opinion  which 
connects  the  salt  lake  with  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 
The  name  may,  however,  arise  here  simply  from 
Sodom  having  been  situated  near  the  lake.      [G.] 

SOL'OMON   (nbV*  Shilfimdh :  XaXm^^w, 

• 

LXX,. ;  toXofi^v,  N.  T.  and  Joseph. :  Salomo), 

I.  Name. — ^The  changes  of  pronunciation  are 
worth  noticing.  We  lose  something  of  the  dignity 
of  the  name  when  it  passes  from  the  measured 
statelineas  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  anapaest  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  the  tribrach  of  our  common  speech.  Such 
changes  m-e  perhaps  inevitable  wh««ver  a  name 
becomes  a  household  word  in  successive  generations, 
just  as  that  of  Friedereich  (identical  in  meaning 
with  Solomon)  passes  into  Fi^erick.  The  feminine 
form  of  the  word  {'Xa\AfjLii)  retains  the  long  vowel 
in  the  N.T.  It  appears,  though  with  an  altered 
sound,  in  the  Arabic  Sulelmaun. 

II.  Materials. — ^1).  The  oomparaUve  scantiness 
of  historical  data  for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itself 
significant.  While  that  of  David  occupies  1  Sam. 
xvi.-xxxi.,  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv.,  1  K.  i.  iU,  1  Chr.  x.-xxix., 
that  of  Solomon  fills  only  the  eleven  chapters  1  K. 
i.-xi.,  and  the  nine  2  Chr.  i-ix.  The  oompiltTs 
of  those  books  felt,  as  by  a  true  inspiration,  that 
the  wanderings,  wars,  and  sufTerii^  of  David  were 
better  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages  than 
the  magnificence  of  his  son.^  They  manifestly  give 
extracts  only  from  larger  works  which  were  before 

^  The  contrast  presented  l^  the  ApociTphal  literaUire 
of  Jews,  Christians,  Mahometans,  abounding  in  pseudo- 
nymous worlcs  and  legends  gathering  round  the  name  oC 
Solomon  (in/ra),  but  having  hardly  any  oooaexlcQ  with 
David,  is  at  onoe  striking  and  InstracUve. 
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t!*n,  «  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon"  ( 1  K.  li. 
4!}:  "The  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  book 
f:  Ahijah  th«  Sbilooite,  the  visionsi  of  Iddo  the  seer  *' 
i  Chr.  ii.  29).  Those  which  they  do  give,  bear, 
«r-h  vhat  for  the  historian  is  a  disproportionate 
:>  ivas.  00  the  early  glories  of  his  reign,  and  speak 
tut  jttie  f those  in  2^Chr.  not  at  all)  of  its  later 
v'i-s  and  mHfortQnes,  and  we  are  consequently  on- 
a<  >  to  follow  the  annals  of  Solomon  step  by  step. 

''2\.  Ewaid,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  assign- 
it:  ^iifemit  portioos  of  each  book  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
yite^  uf  sucressire  editors,  goes  through  the  pi'ocess 
bnr  vith  mndi  ingenuitT,  but  without  any  very 
at  ^factory  result  (Geschichte,  iii.  259-263).  A 
•Kvi  interestiog  inquiry  would  be,  to  which  of  the 
!<-*ib  abore  named  we  may  refer  the  sections  which 
ih*  o-^nplem  hare  put  together.  We  shall  pro- 
ba^ir  Dot  be  fiu-  wrong  in  thinking  of  Nathan,  hr 
»'vi'i€ed  in  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
iVuiV  chief  adviser  during  the  years  in  which  he 
vii  invrbed  in  the  details  of  the  Temple  and  its 
r:*ial,  himsdf  a  priest  (1  K.  \y,  5  in  Ifeb,  comp. 
F.T&kl  iii.  1 16),  as  having  written  the  account  of  the 
aire«ioo  of  &>lomon  and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
il  K.  i.-riii.  66 ;  2  Chr.  i.-riii.  1 5).  The  prayer  of 
N'l'CK'a.  so  fuUr  reproduced,  and  90  obviously  pre- 
u  :a^as«fl^  may  hare  been  written  under  his  guidauce. 
T<  Ahjjah  the  Shilonite,  active  at  the  close  of  the 
f^u  alive  some  time  after  Jeroboam's  accession, 
»••  f!.w  ascribe  the  short  record  of  the  sin  of  Solo- 
ss*  1. 40 1  of  the  revolution  to  which  he  himself  had 
m  lirpfiy  contributed  (1  K.  xi.).  From  the  Book 
<Lft^  Acls  of  .Solomon  came  probably  the  miscel- 
U-  .-2<i  facts  as  to  the  commeixre  and  splendour  of 
^•re^(l  K.  ix.  lO-x.  29 \ 

V  Be^es  the  direct  history  of  the  0.  T.  we 
&-;  find  some  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  in 
•V  ^KXiks  that  bear  his  name,  and  in  the  Psnlms 
^i>  h  are  referred,  on  good  grounds,  to  his  time, 
??  :L,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  cxxrii.  Whatever  doubts  may 
'^'Z  orer  the  date  and  authorship  of  Eoclesiastes 
'  i  t!v  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at  least  see  in  them 
-V«  !>dectton  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
^■:n.  If  we  accept  the  bitest  da^e  which  recent 
''ti<;%m  has  assigned  to  them,  they  elaborately 
*Tij  up  materials  which  were  accessible  to.  the 
*"^rs,  and  are  not  accessible  to  us.  If  we  refer 
tvn  in  their  substance,  following  the  judgment  of 

<  ■*  east  advanced  Shemitic  sdiolars.  to  the  Solo- 
t'K  period  itself,  they  then  come  before  us  with 
»•♦  tue  freshness  and  vividness  of  contemporary  evi- 
'^■*  ;  lUman,  Hist,  des  ianyues  Senit.  p.  131 ).« 

*  .  Other  materials  are  but  very  scanty.     The 
•^"'Tv  of  Josephos  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a 

*  axii  iQaocnrate  paraphrase  of  the  0.  T.  narra- 
* '«.    In  lum^and  in  the  moi-e  erudite  among  early 

<  ^-itUa  writers,  we  find  some  fragments  of  older 
t-M-ry  net  without  their  value,   extracts  from 

^:iT«  alleged  to  exist  at  Tyre  in  the  first  century 

■  t')*<*hr)stian  era,  and  from  the  Phoenician  his- 

•*^'»  of  Menander  and  Dios  (Joe.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §6  ; 

*'  rJi,  from  Eupolemos  (Euseb.  Praep.  Etang.  ix. 

'  T>  «H^t  of  Reum's  judgment  Is  however  dfaml- 
*>  '*4  ^7  Um  Uc%  that  he  had  subsetinently  assigned 
> ' WitfiPi  to  the  time  of  Aiezaoder  the  Great  (Cant,  des 
'•-'  p.  1*2), 

i .  tc  ountive  of  2  Sam.  zli.  leaves,  ft  Is  true,  a  different 

"'{'^-'r^ic.  On  the  other  band,  the  order  of  the  names  in 
'  k*.  kL  a,  Is  <rtberwfie  uoaccoontablG.    Josephos  dls- 

"--■y  «Utes  it  (AnL  vll.  U,  ^2.). 

*  Aoofiiox  to  the  reoelved  Interpfretation  of  Prov.  xxxL 
'  t "  notion  also  oootrtbuted  on  ideal  name.  Lemuel 
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30),  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Menander,  and 
Laitus  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  21).  Writers  such  as 
these  were  of  course  only  compilers  at  second- 
hand, but  they  probably  had  access  to  some  earlier 
documents  which  have  now  perished. 

(5.)  The  legends  of  later  Oriental  literature  will 
claim  a  distinct  notice.  All  that  they  contribute 
to  history  is  the  help  they  give  us  in  realising  the 
impression  made  by  the  colossal  greatness  of  Solo- 
mon, as  in  earlier  and  later  timra  by  that  of  Nim- 
rp4  and  Alexander,  on  the  minds  of  men  of  many 
countries  and  through  many  ages. 

III.  Education.— (l).  The  student  of  the  life 
of  Solomon  must  take  as  his  starting-point  the  cii'> 
cumstanoes  of  his  birth.  He  was  the  child  of 
David's  old  age,  the  last-bom  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
iii.  5).<i  His  mother  had  gained  over  David  a 
twofold  power ;  first,  as  the  object  of  a  passionate, 
though  guilty  love  ;  and  next,  as  the  one  person  to 
whom,  in  his  repentance,  he  could  make  something 
like  restitution.  The  months  that  preceded  his 
birth  were  for  the  conscience-stricken  king  a  time 
of  self-abasement.  The  birth  itself  of  the  child  who 
was  to  I'eplace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten  must 
have  been  looked  for  as  a  pledge  of  paixlon  and  a 
sign  of  hope.  The  feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his 
prophet-guide  express^l  themselves  in  the  namen 
with  which  they  welcomed  it.  The  yearnings  of 
the  *•  man  of  war,"  who  "  had  shed  much  blood," 
for  a  time  of  peace — yearnings  which  had  shown 
themselves  before,  when  he  gave  to  his  thiixl  son 
the  name  of  Ab-salom  ( =  father  of  peace),  now  led 
him  to  give  to  the  new-bora  infant  the  name  of 
Solomon  (ShSlomoh  =  the  peaceful  one)*  Nathan, 
with  a  marked  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
king's  own  name  (  =  the  darling,  the  beloved  one), 
takes  another  form  of  the  same  woixl,  and  joins  it, 
af^er  the  growing  custom  of  the  time,  with  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  David  had  been  the  darlin?  of 
his  people.  Jedid-jah  (the  name  was  coined  for 
the  purpose)  should  be  the  darling  of  the  Loixl. 
(2  Sam.  xii.  24,  5.«  See  Jedidiah  ;  and  Ewald, 
iii.  215). 

(2).  The  influences  to  which  the  chiklhood  of 
Solomon  was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed 
largely  to  determine  the  character  of  his  after 
years.  The  inquiry,  what  was  the  education  which 
ended  in  such  wonderful  contrasts, — a  wisdom 
then,  and  perhaps  since,  unparalleled, — a  sensuality 
like  that  of  Louis'  XV.,  cannot  but  be  instructive. 
The  three  influences  which  must  have  entered  most 
largely  into  that  education  were  those  of  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under  whose  charge 
he  was  placed  from  his  earliest  in&ucy  (2  Sam. 
xii.  25). 

(3)-.  The  fact  just  stated,  that  a  prophet-priest 
was  made  the  special  instructor,  indicates  the  king's 
earnest  wish  that  this  child  at  least  should  be  pix)- 
tcct»l  against  the  evils  which,  then  and  afterwards, 
showed  themselves  in  his  elder  sons,  and  be  worthy 
of  the  name  he  bora.  At  first,  apparently,  thera 
was  no  distinct  purpose  to  make  him  his  heir.    Ab- 


(=  to  God,  Deodatus),  the  dedicated  one  (cump.  Ewald, 
Poet.  BOch,  iv.  173).  On  this  hypothesis  the  reproof 
was  drawn  forth  by  the  king's  Intemperance  and  sen- 
soallty.  In  contrast  to  what  his  wives  were,  she  dmws 
the  picture  of  what  a  pattern  wife  ought  to  be  (Pineda, 
L4). 

'  Here  also  the  epithet  "le  blen-alm^"  reminds  ns.  no 
less  than  Jedidiah,  of  the  terrible  irony  of  History  for 
those  who  abase  gifts  and  forfeit  a  vocation. 
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salom  IB  still  the  king's  faTOurite  son  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
37,  xviii.  33) — ^is  looked  on  bj  the  people  as  the 
destined  successor  (2  Sam.  xIf.  13,  xv.  1*6).  The 
death  of  Abealoin,  when  Solomon  was  about  ten  years 
old,  left  the  place  vacant,  and  David,  passing  over 
the  claims  of  all  his  elder  sons,  those  by  Hathsiheba 
included,  guided  by  the  influence  of  Nathan,  or 
by  his  own  discernment  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
which  were  tokens  of  the  love  of  Jehovah,  pledged 
his  word  in  Secret  to  Bathsheba  that  he,  and  no 
other,  shonld  be  the  heir  (1  K.  i.  13).  The  words 
which  were  spoken  somewhat  later,  express,  doubt- 
less, the  ptiipose  whidi  guided  him  throughout 
(1  Chr.  xxviii.  9, 20).  His  son's  life  shonld  not  be 
as  his  own  had  been,  one  of  hardships  and  wai-s, 
dark  ciimes  and  passionate  repentance,  but,  from 
first  to  last,  be  pure,  blameless,  peaceful,  fulfilling 
the  ideal  of  glory  and  of  righteousness,  after  which 
he  himself  had  vainly  striven.  The  glorious 
visions  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  may  be  looked  on  as  the  pro- 
phetic  expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his  old  age.  So 
far,  all  was  well.  But  we  may  not  ignore  the 
fact,  that  the  later  years  of  David's  life  presented 
a  change  for  the  worse,  as  well  as  for  the  better. 
His  sin,  though  forgiven,  left  behind  it  the  Nemesis 
of  an  enfeebled  will  and  a  less  generous  activity. 
The  liturgical  elemeut  of  i-eligion  becomes^  after 
the  first  paKsiooate  out-pouring  of  Ps.  11.,  unduly 
predominant.  He  lives  to  amass  treasures  and 
materials  for  the  Temple  which  he  may  not  build 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  5,  14).  He  plans  with  his  own 
hands  all  the  details  of  its  ai'chitecture  (1  Chr. 
xxviii.  19).  He  oi-ganizes  on  a  scale  of  elaborate 
magnificcQce  all  the  attendance  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  dioral  services  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
XXV.).  But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a  king  are 
neglected.  He  no  longer  sita  in  the  gate  to  do 
judgment  (2  Sam.  xv.  2,  4).  He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Amnon  unpunished,  '*  because  he  loved  him,  for  he 
was  his  first-bom  "  (LXX.  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  2 1 ).  The 
hearts  of  the  people  fall  away  from  him.  Fir^t 
Absalom,  and  then  Sheba,  become  fonnidable  rivals 
(2  Sam.  XV.  6,  xx.  2).  The  history  of  the  number 
ing  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.,  1  Chr.  xxi.)  im- 
plies the  purpose  of  some  act  of  despotism,  a  poll- 
tax,  or  a  conscription  (2  Sam!,  xxiv.  9  makes  the 
latter  the  more  probable),  such  as  stailled  all  his 
older  and  more  experienced  counsellors.  If,  m 
"  the  hist  words  of  David  "  belonging  to  this  period, 
there  is  the  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  after 
righteousness  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2-5),  there  is  also— 
flrst  generally  (ibid.  6,  7),  and  afterwards  i^ting 
on  individual  offenders  (1  K.  ii.  5-8) — a  more  pas- 
sionate desire  to  punish  those  who  had  wronged 
him,  a  painful  recurrence  of  vindictive  thoughts  for 
offences  which  he  had  once  freely  forgiven,  and 
which  were  not  greater  than  his  own.  We  cannot 
rest  in  the  belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son's 
charactei*  wass.  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(4).  In  Eastern  countries,  and  under  a  system  of 
polygamy,  the  son  is  more  dependent,  even  than 
elsewhere,  on  the  character  of  the  mother.  The 
history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  furnishes  many 
instances  of  tliat  dependence.  It  recognises  it  in 
the  care  with  which  it  records  the  name  of  each 
monarch^  mother.  Nothing  tliat  we  know  of 
Bathsheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as  likely  to 
mould  her  son's  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher  forms 

ff  Josephos,  with  his  usual   Inaocaraqy,  snbstitatas 
Nathan  for  Gad  in  his  narrative  (Ant,  vlL  13,  (ia). 
k  We  rogret  to  tind  oarselves  unable  to  follow  Bwald  In 
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of  goodness.  She  offers  no  instance  to  the  king's 
psffiion  (£wald,  iii.  211).  She  makes  it  a  stepping- 
stone  to  power.  She  is  a  ready  accomplice  in  the 
scheme  by  which  her  i^hame  was  to  have  bem 
concealed.  Doubtle^  she  too  was  sorrowful  suwi 
penitent  when  the  rebuke  of  Nuthan  was  followiii 
by  her  child's  death  (2  Sam.  xii.  24),  but  the 
atler-history  shows  that  the  grand-<iaughter  of 
Ahithophel  [Bathsheba]  had  inheritisd  not  a 
little  of  his  character.  A  willing  adultress,  who 
had  become  devout,  but  had  not  ceased  to  be 
ambitious,  could  hardly  be  more,  at  the  be&t, 
than  the  Madame  de  Maintenon  of  a  king,  whose 
contrition  and  piety  were  rendering  him,  unlike 
his  former  self,  uuduly  passive  in  the  hands  or 
others. 

(5).  What  was  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the 
prophet  to  whoee  care  the  education  of  Solomon 
was  oonflded?  {fftsb.  of  2  Sam.  xii.  25).  We 
know,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  could  speak  bold 
and  faithful  words  when  they  were  needed  (2  ^om. 
vii.  1-17,  xii.  1-14).  But  this  power,  belonging 
to  moments  or  messages  of  special  inspiration,  does 
not  involve  the  permanent  poi»ession  of  a  cleu- 
sighted  wisdom,  or  of  aims  uniformly  high ;  and 
we  in  vain  search  the  later  years  of  I)avid's  napi 
for  any  proof  of  Nathan's  activity  foi-  good.  He 
gives  himself  to  the  work  of  writing  tlie  annals  of 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  He  places  his 
own  sons  in  the  way  of  being  the  companions  and 
counsellors  of  the  future  king  (IK.  iv.  5).  The 
absence  of  hia  name  f|?om  the  histoi'y  of  the  **  num- 
bering," and  the  fact  that  the  census  was  followed 
early  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  by  heavy  buideus 
and  a  forced  service,  almost  lead  us  to  the  oonclo- 
sion  that  tlie  prophet  had  acqnie:«ed  v  in  a  measure 
which  had  in  view  the  magnificence  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  was  left  to  David's  own  heart,  returuiu!; 
to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  10),  and  to  an 
older  and  less  couitly  prophet,  to  protest  against 
an  act  which  began  in  pride  and  tended  to  op- 
pression.^ 

(6).  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  np.  At 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must  have  passed  through 
the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and  shai'ed  his  fatiiei-'s  exile 
(2  Sam.  XV.  16).  He  would  be  taught  ail  tliat 
priests,  or  Levites,  or  prophets  had  to  teach  ;  music 
and  song;  the  Book  of  the  l^w  of  the  Lord,  in  such 
portions  and  in  such  forms  as  were  then  current ; 
the  "  proverbs  of  the  ancients,"  which  his  father 
had  been  wont  to  quote  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13) ;  probably 
also  a  literature  which  has  survived  only  in  fin;;* 
ments ;  the  Book  of  Jasher,  the  upriglit  ones,  the 
heiDes  of  the  people ;  tlie  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Lord ;  the  wisdom,  oral  or  wiitten,  of  the  sage*  of 
his  own  tribe,  Heman,  and  itthan,  and  Cakol,  and 
Darda  (1  Chr.  ii.  6),  who  contributed  so  \»rg^\v  to 
the  noble  hymns  of  this  period  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.), 
and  were  incorporated,  probably,  into  the  choir  ot' 
the  Tabernacle  (Ewald,  iii.  355).  The  growing  iuter- 
ooui-se  of  Israel  with  the  Phoenicians  would  lead 
naturally  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  woiM 
and  its  wonders  than  had  fallen  to  his  Other's  lot. 
Admirable,  however,  as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd-Hie, 
(ike  his  father's,  furnished,  we  may  believe,  a  better 
education  for  the  kingly  culling  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70, 71  /. 
Bora  to  the  purple,  Uiere  was  the  inevitable  risk  of 
a  selfish  luxuiy.     Cradled  in  liturgies,  trained  to 

his  high  esUmate  of  the  old  age  of  David,  and,  oooae- 
qoently,  of  Solomon's  edocatlMk 
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tkink  dueflj  ef  the  magnificent "  palace  "  of  Jehovah 
'  1  Chr.  uxx.  19)  of  whidi  he  was  to  be  the  builder, 
tkre  was  the  danger,  first,  of  an  aesthetic  formalisni, 
ui  then  of  ultimate  indiflerenoe. 

IV.  Aoe^taiOH, — (1.)  The  feebleness  of  Darid*8 
(H  a^  led  to  an  attempt  whidi  might  have  de- 
l-.Tfd  StJomMi  of  the  throne  his  Either  destined 
i.K  hzm.  Ad<«ijah,  next  in  order  of  birth  to  Ab- 
<^m,  like  Absalom  **  was  a  goodly  man  "  (1  K. 
i.  >^;,  in  full  maturity  of  years,  backed  by  the 
di4t  of  the  king*s  friends  and  counsellors,  Joab 
mi  AUathar,  and  faj  all  the  sons  of  David,  who 
looked  with  jealousy,  the  latter  on  the  obvious 
tb'Kgh  not  as  yet  declared  preferace  of  the  latest- 
kro,  ami  the  fbnner  on  Uie  growing  influence  of 
lH«  nril  counsellors  who  were  most  in  the  king^s 
&T<«r,  Nathan,  Zadok,  and  Benaiah.  Following  in 
tbe  st^  of  Absalom,  he  assumed  the  kingly  state 
^t  chariot  and  a  bodyguard;  and  David,  more 
pfeire  than  ever,  looked  on  in  silence.  At  last  a 
Lme  WIS  chosen  for  openly  prodairoing  him  as  king. 
K  srlenm  least  at  En-rooel  was  to  inaugurate  the 
t*^  m'^.  All  were  invited  to  it  but  those  whom 
*:  «i.t  intended  to  displace.  It  was  necessary  for 
ti^ne  whose  interests  were  endangered,  backed  ap> 
ptu-ditly  by  two  of  David's  surviving  elder  brothers 
iEirUd,  iii.  266  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  14),  to  take  prompt 
c«9^ures.  Bathabefaa  and  Nathan  took  counsel 
tccKirr.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath.  A 
rbrttal  abdication  was  pressed  upon  him  as  the  only 
ream  by  which  the  succession  of  his  favourite  son 
tf-vll  be  secured.  The  whole  thing  was  completed 
*3Ui  wonderful  rapidity.  Riding  on  the  mule, 
>i'U-kDown  as  belonging  to  the  king,  attended  by 
Nitiiia  the  prophet,  and  Zadok  the  pnest,  and 
ff  tt  tmportaot  still,  by  the  king's  special  company 
<  the  thirty  Gibborim,  .or  mighty  men  (1  K.  i. 

*  .  U ,«  and  the  bodyguard  of  the  Cherethites  and 
I'^'tiutes  (mercenaries,  and  therefore  not  liable  to 
t>  '^n«ta^n  of  popular  feeling)  under  the  com- 
6c:<lof  iknaiah  (himself,  like  Nathan  and  Zadok, 

t'  tie  sons  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  GlilON, 
m/i  va5  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.^  The  shouts 
^  his  foUowers  fell  on  the  startled  ears  of  the 
n^fti.  St  Adonijah's  banquet.  Happily  they  were 
a  rpt  eommitied  to  no  overt  act,  and  they  did  not 
T«^qi«  on  one  now.  One  by  one  they  rose  and 
^tftel  The  plot  had  failed.  The  counter  oot^ 
ffUit  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  had  been  successful, 
"^ih  inodeota  are  common  enough  in  the  history 

*  Eastern  monarchies.  They  are  usually  followed 
7  a  masacre  of  the  defeated  party.  Adonijah  eX' 
''ctid  wath  an  iasae,  and  took  refuge  at  the  horns 
^thc  altar.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  young 
'^'Ittenir  nsad  hia  triumph  generously.  The  lives 
^"tfi  of  Adonijah  and  his  partisans  were  spared,  at 
'ut  for  a  time.     What  had  been  done  hurriedly 

'  AanrJing  to  later  Jewish  teaching  a  king  was  not 
Ciiued  vhm  Iw  waeeeeded  his  (kther,  except  In  the  case 
'»  P«vl0a»  nrafpetlon  or  a  dispated  socoession  (Otho, 
'•^^  «a6Wii.«.v. -Rex"). 

The  ftmaa  maotSooed  are  (1)  the  pablic  ftands  for 
'-^-aB«  Ok  TcBple,  lOOiOOO  talents  (kikarlm)  of  gold 
*^'  I^SOMOO  of  silver;  (2)  David's  private  ofTerings, 
'  '  taicDts  «i  gbU  and  7000  of  silver.  Besides  these, 
<>>'s  gagw  of  mknown  amount  were  believed  to  have 
""*  mani  op  In  the  srpakhre  of  David.  3000  talents 
^r*  uka  from  it  I7  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  AnL  vU.  16,  ^  3; 
» 5 .  *.  H  xvL  7,  ^  1). 

>  f^mSbfy  apctakied  with  gold  dost,  «i  was  the  balr  of 
I-**  f-^mht  wbo  waited  on  him  (Jos.  Ant.  vIlL  1, 3),  or 
«r^  Witt  hcBDa  (M kfaaells,  Not  in  Lowth,  PraO.  xxxi.). 
^ouii. 
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was  done  afterwards  in  more  solemn  form.  Solo- 
mon was  presented  to  a  great  gathering  of  all  the 
notables  of  Israel,  with  a  set  speech,  in  which  the 
old  king  announced  what  was,  io  his  mind,  the 
programme  of  the  new  reign,  a  time  of  peace  and 
plenty,  of  a  stately  worship,  of  devotion  to  Je- 
hovah. A  few  months  more,  and  Solomon  found 
himself,  by  his  father's  death,  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  throne. 

(2.)  The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was 
unique.  Never  before,  and  never  afler,  did  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  take  its  )>lace  among  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  East,  able  to  ally  itself,  or  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  Egypt  or  Assyria, 
stretching  from  the  River  (Euphrates)  to  the  border 
of  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaki,  receiving  annual  tributes  from  many  subject 
princes.  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal.^  The  people, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tolerated  worship  in 
high  places,  were  true  servants  of  Jehovah.  Know- 
ledge,  art,  music,  poetry,  had  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps,  to 
such  perfection  as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable 
of  attaining.  We  may  rightly  ask— what  manner 
of. man  he  was,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  who  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  was  called  to  this 
glorious  sovereignty?  We  have,  it  is  true,  no 
direct  description  in  this  case  as  we  have  of  the 
earlier  kings.  There  are,  however,  mateiials  for 
filling  up  the  gap.  The  wonderful  impression 
which  Solomon  made  upon  all  who  came  near  him 
may  well  lead  us  to  believe  that  with  him  as  with 
Saul  and  David,  Absalom  and  Adonijah,  as  with 
most  other  favourite  princes  of  Eastern  peoples, 
there  must  have  been  the  fascination  and  the  grace 
of  a  noble  presence.  Whatever  higher  mystic 
meaning  may  be  latent  in  Ps.  xlv.,  or  (he  Song  of 
Songs,  we  are  all  but  compelled  to  think  of  them 
as  having  had,  at  least,  a  historical  stai*ting-point. 
They  tell  us  of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
'men  of  his  own  time,  "  fairer  than  the  diildren  of 
men,"  the  face  **  bright  and  ruddy  "  as  his  father's 
(Cant.  V.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  42),  bushy  locks,  dark 
as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  without  a  golden 
glow,*'  the  eyes  soft  as  •*  the  eyes  of  doves,"  the 
*'  countenance  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  onlara," 
"  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the  altogether 
lovely"  (Cant.  9-16).  Add  to  this  all  gif^s 
of  a  noble,  far-reaching  intellect,  large  and  r»dy 
sympathies,  a  playful  and  genial  humour,  the  lips 
**  full  of  grace,''  the  soul  "  anointed  "  as  "  with  the 
oil  of  gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.),  and  we  may  form  some^ 
notion  of  what  the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of 
his  golden  prime."* 

(3.)  The  historical  starting-point  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  just  spoken  of  connects  itself,  in  all  proba- 


■>  It  wni  be  seen  that  we  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  older 
Uterallst  school,  Boasuet,  Lowth.  MIcbaells,  rather  than 
that  of  the  more  recent  crillos,  Ewald,  Rcnan,  Qlnsburg. 
Ingeniously  as  the  idea  is  worked  ont  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  a  diama,  belonging  to  the 
literature  of  the  northern  kingdom,  not  to  that  of  Jndah, 
holding  up  Solomon  to  ridicule  aa  at  oooe  Itcentloua 
and  unsncoeaslVil,  would  have  been  treasured  up  bj  the 
Jews  of  the  Captivity,  and  received  by  the  Scribes  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  as  by,  or  at  least,  in  honour  of 
Solomon  (oomp.  Kenan,  La  Oantique  da  OanHqueSt  pp. 
91.  95).  We  follow  the  Jesuit  Pineda  (De  rAu*  Salom. 
iv.  3)  In  applying  the  language  of  the  Sbulamlte  to 
Solomon'a  personal  appearance,  but  not  In  bis  extreme 
minuteness. 

4  R 
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bility.  with  the  earliest  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
new  reigQ.  The  narratire,  as  told  ia  1  K.  ii.  is 
not  a  little  perplexing-  Bathsheba,  who  had  before 
stiiTed  up  Darid  agaii^t  Adonijah,  now  appears  as 
interceding  for  him,  begging  that  Abishag  the  Shu- 
namite,  the  virgin  coocabine  of  David,  might  be 
given  him  m  a  wife,  ^lomon,  who  till  then  had 
professed  the  protbundest  reverence  for  his  mother, 
his  willingness  to  grant  her  anything,  suddenly 
flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  nt  this.  The  petition  is 
treated  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  Joab  and 
Abiathar  are  sharere.  ^naiiJi  is  once  more  called 
in.  Adonijah  is  put  to  death  at  once.  Joab  is 
slain  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tabernacle,  to 
which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is  de- 
posed, and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
shame  (IK.  ii.  31-36),  and  the  high  priesthood 
transferred  to  another  family  more  ready  than  he 
had  been  to  pass  fixnn  the  old  order  to  the  new, 
and  to  accept  the  voices  of  the  proiihets  as  greater 
than  the  oracles  whidi  had  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  priesthood  [comp.  Urim  and  Thuhmim].  The 
facts  have,  however,  an  explanation.  Mr.  Grove's 
ingenious  theory"  identifying  Abishag  with  the 
heroine  of  the  Songof  Son^  [Shulamite],  resting 
as  it  must  do,  on  its  own  evidence,  has  this  further 
merit,  that  it  explains  the  phenomena  here.  The 
passionate  love  of  Solomon  for  **  the  fairest  among 
women,"  might  well  lead  the  queen-mother,  hitherto 
supreme,  to  fear  a  rival  influence,  and  to  join  in  any 
scheme  for  its  removal.  The  king's  vehement  abrupt- 
ness is,  in  like  manner,  accounted  for.  He  sees  in  the 
request  at  once  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the 
woman  he  loves,  and  a  plot  to  keep  him  still  in  the 
tutelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap  him  into  admitting 
his  elder  brother's  right  to  the  choicest  traasure  of  his 
father's  harem,  and  therefore  virtually  to  the  throne, 
or  at  least  to  a  regency  in  which  he  would  have  his 
own  partisans  as  counsellors.  With  a  keen-sighted 
promptness  he  crushes  the  whole  scheme.  He  gets 
rid  of  a  rival,  fulfils  David's  dying  counsels  as  to  Joab, 
and  asserts  his  own  independence.  Soon  afterwards 
an  opportunity  is  thrown  in  his  way  of  getting  rid  of 
one  [SlliMEi],  who  had  been  troublesome  before, 
and  might  be  troublesome  again.  He  presses  the 
letter  of  a  compact  against  a  man  who  by  his  infa- 
tuated disregani  of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion* (I  K.  ii.  36-46).  There  is,  however,  no 
needless  slaughter.  The  other  "  sons  of  David  " 
are  still  spared,  and  one  of  them,  Nathan,  becomes 
the  head  of  a  distinct  £&mily  (Zech.  xii.  12),  which 
ultimately  fills  up  the  fiiiiure  of  the  direct  succes- 
sion (Luke  iii.  31).  As  he  punishes  his  Other's 
enemies,  he  also  shows  kindness  to  the  friends  who 
had  been  faithful  to  him.  Chimham,  the  son  of 
Barzillai,  apparently  receives  an  inheritaiiM  near 

■  The  hypothesis  Is,  however,  not  altogether  new.  It 
was  held  by  some  of  the  Uteralist  historic^  school  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsaestia  (not  by  Theodore  htmself ;  oomp. 
his  fragments  in  Migne,  Ixvi  699),  and  as  such  is  anatbe- 
matlaett  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  (Pratf.  in  Cant.  Oaniie.). 
'Vb»  latter,  beUeviog  the  Song  of  Soiomon  to  have  been 
snpenMtorally  dicUted  to  Ezra,  could  admit  no  inter- 
pretation bat  the  mystical  (oomp.  Otnsborg,  Son^  qf  Sol. 
p.  66). 

«  An  elaborate  vindication  of  Solomon's  conduct  in  this 
matter  may  be  found  In  Mcnthen's  Tkacmnu,  L ;  SUsser, 
Dixs.  de  Salom.  pnoutu  oontra  ShimeL 

9  Josephos,  again  inaccurate,  lengthens  the  reign  to  80 
years,  and  makes  the  age  at  accession  14  (Ant.  vlii.  7,  $8). 

«  This  Pharaoh  is  IdenUfled  by  Kwald  (ill.  279)  with 
Pnuennes,  the  last  king  of  the  asth  dynasty  of  Manetbo. 
which  had  its  seat  in  Lower  Egypt  at  Tanfa;  but  see 
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the  city  of  David,  and  probably  in  the  reign  of  So- 
lomon, displays  his  inlierited  hospitality  by  building 
a  caravanserai  ft>r  the  starangers  whom  the  fiune 
and  wealth  of  Solomon  drew  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
xix.  31-40;  1  K.  ii.  7  ;  Jer.  xli.  17  ;  Ewald,  Gach, 
iii.  274;i'n:5BA.  ii.  191). 

V.  Foreign  Policy,— (I,)  The  want  of  snfJicient 
data  for  a  continuous  history  has  been  already  no- 
ticed. All  that  we  have  are — (a.)  The  duration  of 
the  reign,  40  years F  (I  K.  xi.  42).  (6.)  The 
commencement  of  the  Temple  in  the  4tb,  its  com- 
pletion in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1, 37, 
38).  (c.)  The  commencement  of  his  own  pahioe  in 
the  7th,  its  completion  in  the  20th  year  (I  K.  vit. 
1  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  1).  (rf.)  The  conquest  of  Hamath- 
Zobah,  and  the  consequent  foundation  of  cities  in 
the  region  North  of  Palestine  afler  the  20th  year 
(2  Chr.  viii.  1-6).  With  materials  sso  scanty  ns 
these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  &ct6  in 
an  order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate 
their  significance. 

(2.)  Egypt.  The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israelites 
a  very  stai-tling  one.  He  made  affinity  with  Pha- 
raoh, king  of  £gypt.  He  manied  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (IK.  iii.  1).^  Since  the  time  of  the  Ex- 
odus there  liad  been  no  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  David  and  his  counsellors  had  taken 
no  steps  to  promote  it.  Egypt  had  probably  taken 
part  in  assisting  Edom  in  its  resistance  to  David 
(1  Chr.  xi.  23;  Ewald,  iii.  182),  and  had  reodwd 
Hadad,  the  prince  of  Edom,  with  royal  hoDoonk 
The  king  had  given  him  his  wife's  sister  in  mar- 
riage, and  adopted  his  son  into  his  own  family 
(1  K.  xi.  14-20).  These  steps  indicated  a  parpose 
to  support  him  at  some  future  time  more  aotJTely, 
and  Solomon's  proposal  of  marriage  was  probably 
intended  to  counteract  it.  It  was  at  the  time  so 
far  successful,  that  when  Hadad,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  the  dreaded  leaders  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
David  and  Joab,  wished  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  new  king,  the  court  of  Egypt  ren> 
dered  him  no  assistance  (1  K.  xi.  21,  22)1  The 
disturbances  thus  caused,  and  not  less  those  in  the 
Noilh,  coming  fi\)m  the  foundation  of  a  new  Syrian 
kingdom  at  E^mascns  bv  Rezon  and  other  fugitives 
from  Zobah  (1  K.  xi.  23-25),  might  well  lead  So- 
lomon to  look  out  for  a  powerful  support,'  to 
obtain  for  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  kingdom  a 
recognition  by  one  of  older  fame  and  greater  power. 
The  immediate  results  were  probably  favoiirable 
enough."  The  new  queen  brought  with  her  «s  a 
dowry  the  frontiern^ity  of  Gexer,  against  which,  as 
threatening  the  tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  as  stXLl 
poss^sed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old  Omaanitea,'  Pha- 
raoh had  led  his  armies.*    She  was  received  with 


Pharaoh,  pp.  816,  817.  Joscphus  (Ant.  vlil.  8,  ^2)  only 
notes  the  fact  that  he  was  the  last  king  of  E0pt  who 
was  known  simply  by  the  title  Pharaoh. 

'  Josephos  (itttt.  vift.  7,  $6),  misled  b7  the  poaltlon  of 
these  statements,  refers  the  disturbances  to  the  doee  of 
Solomon's  reign,  and  is  followed  by  most  lain-  wriCerR. 
The  dates  given,  however.  In  one  case  after  the  death  of 
Joab,  in  the  other  after  David's,  oonqoeat  of  Zobah,  show 
that  we  roust  think  of  them  as  oontinoiag  *'  all  the  days 
of  Solomon,"  surmounted  at  the  oomraeDoemenft  of  his 
reign,  becoming  more  formidable  at  Its  oondnaioo. 

■  Ewttld  sees  in  Ps.  11.  a  great  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
for  deliveimnce  from  these  dangers.  The  evidence  in 
favour  of  David's  authorship  seems,  however,  to  pre> 
ponderate. 

*  PhillsUnes.  aooondkig  to  Joeepfaus  {Ant,  viiU  6.  f  1). 

»  If,  with  Ewald  Oti.  277>  we  tdoitify  Gcaer  wUh 
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ill  hooaar,  the  qaeen-mothei'  iierself  attending  to 

plaee  the  diafdem  on  her  son's  braw  on  the  day 

o{' his  e^oaaU  (Cant.  iii.  11).     Gifts  from  the 

t^ikia  of  Isnel  and  from  Tyre  (the  latter  offered 

prihaps  by  a  Tynan  princess)  were  lavished  at  hei* 

*e«t  '?i,  sir.  12).     A  separate  and  stately  palace 

vas  boilt  for  her,  before  long,  outside  the  city 

oi  [^rtd  (2  Chr.  Tiii.  11).^    She  dwelt  there  appa- 

rmth  with  attendants  of  her  own   race,  **  the 

rirpns  that  be  her  fellows,"  probably  conforming 

]s  5t>iiie  d^ree  to   the  religion  of  her  adopted 

(X'UQtry.    According  to  a  tradition  which  may  have 

••me  fotindation  in  spite  of  its  ex^^erated  numbers, 

Phuaob  (Psttsennes,  or  as  in  the  story  Vapl^res), 

^mt  with  her  workmen  to  help  in  building  the 

T<aii]^e,  to  the  number  of  80,000  (Eupolemos,  in 

E-L-^b.  Pratp.  Evctng.  ii.  30-35).     The  "  chariots 

^i  Foaraf(^  "  at  any  rate,  appeared  in  royal  pixx:cs- 

s'A  with  a  splendour  hitherto  unknown  (^Caiit. 

'3.)  The  ultimate  issae  of  the  alliance  showed 
t^t  it  was  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  may  have 
U^o  a  revolatioii  in  Egypt,  changing  the  dynasty 
aol  tnnsleiTing  the  seat  of  power  to  Bubastis 
^EtralJ,  iii.  3di)).7  There  was  at  any  rate  a  change 
ih"  j«»licy.  TTie  court  of  Egypt  welcomes  the  fugitive 
J^.-^jbouQ  when  he  is  known  to  have  aspirations 
iter  kindly  power.  There,  we  may  believe,  by 
^^me  kind  of  compact,  expressed  or  understood,  was 
;*i:if.ad  the  scheme  which  led  first  to  the  rebellion 
<^'  tne  TcBk  Tnbes,  and  then  to  the  attack  of  Shishak 
•e  the  weakened  and  dismantled  kingdom  of  the  son 
■<  VioraoQ.  Evils  such  as  these  were  hardlv  coun- 
v.b&iJuced  by  the  trade  opened  by  Solomon  in  the 
ifie  liaen  of  Egypt,  or  the  supply  of  chariots  and 
"rtn  which,  as  belonging  to  aggressive  mther  than 
'-tnave  wu-fiu'e,  a  wiser  policy  would  have  led 
^  'ij  to  avoid  (1  K.  x.  28.  29). 

■*-.^  Tgre.  The  alliance  with  the  Phoenician 
^K  rested  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  It  had 
'•^cc  part  of  David's  policy  from  the  banning  of  his 
r*  n>.  Hiram  had  been  "  ever  a  lover  of  David." 
I's,  or  bis  grandfather,"  had  helped  him  by  supply- 
■K  nutenais  and  workmen  for  bis  palace.  As  soon 
&•  be  beard  of  Solomon's  acoession  he  sent  ambas- 
-ioTs  to  salute  him.  A  correspondence  pa.<«ed 
l<weeQ  the  two  kings,  which  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
'  amerce.*  Israel  was  to  be  supplied  from  Tyre 
Aitii  the  materials  which  were  wanted  for  the 
1''mp)«  that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new  reign. 
'^ '^l  fmn  <>phir,  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon,  pro- 
t.  ^y  ^Uo  copper  from  Cyprus,  and  tin  from  Spain 
-  y  <HiiwiU  (Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  i.  79), 
'  Uf^  bram  which  was  so  highly  valued,  puiple 
•m  Tyne  itself*  workmen  from  among  the  Zidonians, 
.».  tiMjte  were  wanted  and  were  given.  The  open- 
•£:  >4  Joppn  as  a  poi-t  created  a  new  coBsting-tiude, 

t^>air.  we  may  see  intbis  attack  a  desire  to  weaken  a 
T*i  booM  which  was  oonnected  by  marriage  with  Abaa- 
O"!^  t3  StOL  jQii.  37),  and  therefore  likely  to  be  hostile  to 
'^A^MQ.   Bat  compk  Gbzsb. 

*  We  may  see  in  this  fact  a  Mgn  of  popular  dlssatlsfac- 
<«"•■:  }«ai4  oo  the  part  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  repre- 
^v  .^  hj  the  eompiler  of  a  Chron. 

^  r  IV  8io««]ar  addition  of  the  LXX.  to  the  history  of 
'-r^#»m  In  1  K.  xl.  malces  this  improbable.  Jeroboam. 
« irell  as  Hadad,  Is  received  into  the  king's  family  by 
c-enage  with  hia  wife's  sister,  and.  In  each  case,  the 
▼"•.'9  aaae  is  given  as  Thelumfna. . 

*  Ojmp.  the  data  given  in  2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ;  Joe.  Ant.  vil. 
■  A  in-  5.  ^  c.  Ap.  i.  18,  and  Ewald,  iii.  287. 

«  Tac  leticrt  Mn  ^ven  at  length  by  Joaephus  {Ant.  viii. 
'• ;«'  s&d  Ei^oleaios  (Eoseb.  Fraep.  Iv.  Lc). 
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and  the  materials  from  Tyre  were  conveyed  to  it  on 
floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  ii.  16). 
The  chief  architect  of  the  Temple,  though  an  Israel- 
ite on  his  mother's  side,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  or  Naphtali  [Hiram],  was  yet  by  bii-tli  a 
Tyrinn,  a  namesake  of  the  king.  In  i  etuni  for  these 
exports,  the  Phoenicians  were  only  t^w  glad  to  re- 
ceive tlie  com  and  oil  of  Solomon's  tenitory.  Their 
narrow  strip  of  coast  did  not  produce  enough  for 
the  population  of  their  dtiei:,  and  then,  as  at  a  later 
period,  "  their  countiy  was  nourished "  by  the 
broad  valleys  and  plains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee 
(Acts  xii.  20). 

(5.)  The  results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here. 
Kow,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
they  entered  on  a  career  as  a  commercial  people. 
They  joined  the  Phoenicians  in  their  Mediterranean 
voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  [Tabshish].^  Solo- 
mon's possession  of  the  Edomite  coast  enabled  him 
to  open  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  commeix:e.  The 
ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  were  filled  with 
ships  of  Tarshish,  merchant-ships,  t.  e.  for  the  long 
voyages,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoenicians,  but  built 
at  Solorxion's  expense,  which  sailed  down  the 
Aeknitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  lands  which  had  before  been  luutlly  known 
even  by  name,  to  Ophir  and  Siikba,  to  Arabia 
Felix,  or  India,  or  Ceylon,  and  brought  back  afler 
an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  treasures  almost 
or  altogether  new,  gold  and  silver,  and  piiecious 
stones,  nard,  aloes,  sandal-wood,  almug-trees,  and 
ivory ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  his- 
torian, new  forms  of  animal-life,  on  which  Uie  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  gazed  with  wondering  eyes, 
"  apes  and  peacocks."  The  intei^t  of  Solomon  in 
these  enterprises  was  shown  by  his  leaving  his  pa- 
laces at  Jerusalem  and  el$sewhere  and  travelling  to 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber  to  superintend  the  con^itruc- 
tion  of  the  fleet  (2  Chr.  viii.  17),  perhaps  also  to 
Sidon  for  a  like  purpose.^  To  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  we  may  asci'ibe  the  wider  thoughts  whicli 
appear  in  the  Psalms  of  this  and  the  following 
periods,  as  of  those  who  **  see  the  wonders  of  the 
deep  and  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters" 
(Ps,  cvii.  23-30;,  perhaj)s  also  an  experience  of 
the  more  humiliating  accidents  of  sea-travel  (Prov. 
zxiii.  34,  35). 

(6.)  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian writers  quoted  by  Jcxsephus  {Ant.  viii.  5,  §3), 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  kings  had  in  it  also  some- 
thing of  the  spoitiveness  and  freedom  of  friends. 
They  delighted  to  perplex  each  other  with  hai-d 
questions,  and  laid  wagera  as  to  their  power  of  an* 
swering  them.  Hiram  was  at  fii-st  the  loser  and 
paid  his  foifeits ;  but  afterwards,  through  the  help 
of  a  shai-p-witted  Tpian  boy,  Abdemon,  solved  the 
hard  problems  and  was  in  the  end  the  winner.*  The 

b  Ewald  disputes  this  (Iii.  345),  but  the  statement  in 
2  Chr.  ix.  21,  is  explicit  enough,  and  there  are  no  gronnds 
for  arbitrarily  setting  it  aside  as  a  blonder. 

e  The  statement  of  Justin  Mart.  (DitU.  e.  Trypk.  c  34X 
iv  'S^Siovt.  el6u\oXdrp€i,  r^^eives  by  the  accompanying  &iA 
yvHouca  the  character  of  an  extract  flrom  some  history 
then  extant.  The  marriage  or  Solomon  with  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Tyre  is  menUoned  by  Eusebins  (/Ya<p. 
Evang.  x.  11). 

<^  The  narrative  of  Joaephus  implies  the  existence  of 
some  story,  more  or  lesa  humorous,  in  Tyrian  literature, 
in  which  the  wisest  of  the  kings  of  eiu-tb  was  baCBed  by  a 
boy's  cleverness.  A  singular  pendant  to  this  is  found  in 
the  popular  mediaeval  story  of  Solomon  and  Morolf,  in 
which  the  latter  (an  ugly,  deformed  dwarf)  outwits  tbe 
former.     A  modernised  version  of  this  work  may  be 

4  R  2 
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singular  fragment  of  history  insetted  in  1  K.  ix. 
11-14,  recording  the  cession  by  Solomon  of  sixteen 
cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatisfaction  with  them,  :s 
perhaps  connected  with  these  impeiial  wagers.  The 
king  of  Tyre  revenges  himself  by  a  Phoenician  bon- 
mot  [Cauul].  He  fulHls  his  part  of  the  contract, 
and  pays  the  stipulated  price. 

(7.)  These  wei'e  the  two  most  important  alli- 
ances. The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  and  the  fact  that  the  Euphrates  was 
recognised  as  the  boundary  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  ix.  26),  suggest  the  infereniie  that  the  Irleso- 
potiunian  monarchies  were,  at  this  time,  compara- 
tively feeble.  Other  neighbouring  nations  were 
content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts 
(2  Chr.  ix.  24).  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
Syria  welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  oom- 
roeroe  which  enabled  them  to  rind  in  Jerusalem  an 
emporium  where  they  might  get  the  chariots  and 
horses  of  Egypt  (I  K.  x.  29).  This,  however,  was 
obviously  but  a  small  part  of  the  traffic  organified 
by  Solomon.  The  foundation  of  cities  like  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness,  and  Tiphsah  (Thapslicus)  on  the 
Euphrates;  of  others  on  the  route,  each  with  its 
own  special  market  for  chariots,  or  horses,  or  stores 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3-6) ;  the  erection  of  lofty  towers  on 
Lebanon  (2  Chr.  /.  c, ;  Cant.  vii.  4)  pointed  to  a 
more  distant  commerce,  opening  out  the  resouix^es 
of  central  Asia,  reaching,  as  that  of  Tyre  did  after- 
wards, availing  itself  of  this  very  raute,  to  the 
KoDuide  tribes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas, 
to  Togarmah  and  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ez.  xxvii. 
13,  14;  oomp.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jeics,  i.  270). 

(8.)  The  survey  of  the  influence  exercised  by  So- 
lomon on  surrounding  nations  would  be  incomplete 
if  we  were  to  pass  over  that  which  was  more  di- 
I'ectly  personal  — the  fame  of  his  gloiy  and  his  wisdom . 
The  legends  which  perrade  the  East  are  probably 
not  merely  the  expansion  of  the  scanty  notices  of 
the  0.  T. ;  but  (as  suggested  above),  like  tiiose 
which  gather  round  the  names  of  Kimrod  and  Alex- 
ander, the  result  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
personal  pi^esence  of  one  of  the  mightv  ones  of  the 
earth.*  Wherever  the  ships  of  Tarshish  went,  they 
carried  with  them  the  repoi*t,  losing  nothing  in  its 
passage,  of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  impression  made  on  the  Incas  of  Peru  by  the 
power  and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  offers  per- 
haps the  nearest  approach  to  what  fails  so  little 
within  the  limits  of  our  experience,  though  there 
was  there  no  pei*sonal  centre  round  which  the  admira- 
tion could  gather  itself.  The  journey  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  though  from  its  circumstances  the  most 
conspicuous,  did  not  stand  alone.  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  country  between 
it  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  saw  with  amazement  the 
*'  great  train  ;"  the  men  with  their  swarthy  faces, 
the  camels  bluing  spices  and  gold  and  gems,  of  a 
queen  who  had  come  from  the  far  South,'  because 
^e  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  con- 
nected witli  it  "  the  name  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  x.  1). 


found  in  the  Walhalla  (Leipsig,  1844).  Older  copies,  In 
lAtin  and  German,  of  the  15tli  century,  are  in  the  Brit. 
Kos.  Ltbrary.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dialogue  of  Solomon 
and  Saturn  Is  a  mere  catechism  of  Scriptural  knovlodge 

•  Cities  like  Tadmor  and  Tiphsah  w«re  not  likely  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  king  who  had  never  seen  and 
chosen  the  sites.  2  Chr.  viii.  3,  4,  implies  the  Joumey 
which  Josephns  speaks  of  (^Ant.  vill.  6,  $1),  and  at  Tadmor 
Solomon  was  within  one  day's  Journey  of  the  Enphrates, 
and  six  of  Babylon.  (So  Josephtu,  {.  c.  but  the  day's 
Journey  must  have  been  a  long  one.) 
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She  came  with  hard  questions  to  test  thai  wisdom, 
and  the  woitls  jast  quoted  may  throw  light  upon 
their  nature.  Not  riddles  and  enigmas  oidy,  nich 
as  the  sportive  fancy  of  the  East  delights  in,  but  the 
ever-old,  ever-new  problems  of  life,  such  as,  even 
in  that  tkgt  and  country,  were  vexing  the  hearts 
of  the  speakere  in  the  Book  of  Job,r  were  stirring 
in  her  mind  when  she  communed  with  Solomon  ^ 
**b11  that  was  in  her  heart"  (2  Chr.  x.  2].  She 
meets  us  as  the  representative  of  a  body  whom  the 
dedication-prayer  shows  to  have  been  numerons, 
the  strangers  **  coming  from  a  &r  country  "  because 
of  the  **  great  name"  of  Jehovah  (IK.  viii.  41), 
many  of  them  princes  themselves,  or  the  messengers 
of  kings  (2  Chr.  ix.  23).  The  historians  of  I^ad 
delighted  to  dwell  on  her  confesaion  that  the  reality 
surpassed  the  fame,  **  the  one-half  of  the  greatness 
of  thy  wisdom  was  not  told  me'*  (2  Chr.  ix.  6; 
Ewald,  iii.  353). 

VI.  Internal  History.— (1.)  We  can  now  aiter 
upon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Israel,  without  the  necessity  of  a  digres- 
sion. The  first  prominent  scene  is  one  which  pre- 
sents his  character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There 
were  two  holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence 
of  the  people,  the  ark  and  its  provisional  tabernacle 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  original  Tabernacle  of  the  cod- 
gregation,  which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now 
pitched  at  Gibeon.  It  was  thought  right  that  ihe 
new  king  should  offer  solemn  sacrifioea  at  both. 
After  those  at  Gibeon^  there  came  that  vision  of 
the  night  which  has  in  all  ages  borne  its  noble  wit- 
ness to  the  hearts  of  rulera.  Not  for  ridies,  or  long 
life,  or  victory  over  enemies,  would  the  son  of 
David,  then  at  least  true  to  his  high  calling,  feeling 
himself  as  *'  a  little  child  "  in  comparison  with  the 
vastness  of  his  work,  offer  his  supplications,  but 
for  a  *'  wise  and  understanding  heart,"  that  he 
might  judge  the  people.  The  '*  speech  pleased  the 
Loid."  There  came  in  answer  the  promise  of  a 
wisdom  *'  like  which  there  had  been  none  before, 
like  which  there  should  be  none  after"  (IK.  iii. 
5-15).  So  far  all  was  well.  The  prayer  was  a 
right  and  noble  one.  Yet  there  is  also  a  contiast 
between  it  and  the  prayera  of  Dftvid  which  accounts 
for  many  other  contrasts.  The  desire  of  David's 
heart  )s  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  but  for  holiness. 
He  is  conscious  of  an  oppressing  evil,  and  seeks  to 
be  delivered  from  it.  He  repents,  and  falls,  and 
repents  again.  Solomon  asks  only  for  wiadom.  He 
has  a  lofty  ideal  before  him,  and  seeks  to  aooom- 
plish  it,  but  he  is  as  yet  haunted  by  no  deeper 
yearnings,  and  speaks  as  one  who  has  **  no  need  of 
repentance." 

(2.)  The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  large 
measure,  and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  woiTd 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  the  enter- 
prises of  his  subjects  were  throwing  open  to  him, 
the  lives  and  chsLracters  of  men,  in  all' their  surface- 
weaknesses,  in  all  their  inner  depths,  lay  before 
him,  and  he  took  cognisance  of  all.^    But  the  highest 

*  Josephns.  again  careless  about  authorities,  makes  her 
a  queen  of  Egypt  (!)  and  Ethiopia  {Ant  vill.  6,  ^5). 

s  Is  it  possible  that  the  Book  Itself  came  into  the  lile- 
ratare  of  Israel  by  the  intercoune  thus  opened  ?  Its  Arabic 
character,  both  in  language  and  thought,  and  the  olxriou 
traces  of  Its  influence  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  have  been 
noticed  bj  all  critlca  worthy  of  the  name  [comp.  Job]. 

^  Hebron,  in  Josephns,  once  more  blundoring  ^AnL 
viii.  2,  $1). 

1  Ewald  sees  In  the  words  of  1  K.  tv.  33,  the  recotd  of 
books  mom  or  less  descriptive  of  natural  history,  the 
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vwkm  vas  that  wanted  for  the  highest  work,  for 
.c&T?rniiig  and  goiduig,  and  the  historian  hastens  to 
giw  an  iliostration  of  it.  The  pattern-instance  is, 
Li  all  its  ctrcumstances,  thoroughly  Oriental.  The 
bof;  sM  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  early  dawn, 
ti.  .<«ttie  any  disputes,  however  strange,  between 
sr  litgasti,  however  humble.  In  the  rough  and 
reaJf  t«»t  which  turns  the  scales  of  evidence,  befoi'e 
m  (xedj  balaooed,  there  is  a  kind  of  rough  humour 
»  Tell  9S  sagacity,  spoaally  attractive  to  Uie  Eastern 
Dik-j,  then  and  at  all  times  (1  K.  iii.  16-28^. 

iJ.j  But  the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in 
j-.iipog  <m]y,  but  in  organising.  The  system  of 
^'orenim«ot  which  he  inherited  from  David'  i-eceived 
i  idi»T  expansion.  Prominent  among  the  "  princes  " 
^  hat  kin^om,  t.  e.  officers  of  his  own  appointment, 
ri-je  members  of  the  priestly  order :  ^  Azariah  the 
9S1  rf  Zadok,  Zadok  himself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah 
tk  &«  of  Jehoiada  as  captain  of  the  host,  another 
^z^nsh  and  Zabod,  the  sons  of  Nathan,  one  over 
i'ii  (.^Bcers  {HittseUAm)  who  acted  as  pui-veyors  to 
tt«  king's  household  (1  K.  iv.  2-5),  the  other  in 
tte  more  confidential  character  of  **  king's  friend.'* 
•a  addition  to  tiiese  there  were  the  two  scribes 
^v^'rui),  the  king's  secretaries,  drawing  up  his 
'^icss  and  the  like  [Sceuues],  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah, 
isk  r«corder  or  annalist  of  the  king's  reign  {Mazcir), 
tv  sjperintoideDt  of  the  king's  house,  and  house- 
^-i  eipenses  (Is.  zzii.  15),  including  probably  the 
WiTi.  The  last  in  order,  at  once  the  most  indis- 
{•^'^^Ue  and  the  most  hated,  was  Adoniram,  who 
J  '-i'ied  "over  the  tribute,"  that  woixi  including 
rc-kbiy  the  personal  service  of  forced  labour  (comp. 
^'•u  Ccmm,  in  loc,  and  Ewald,  Geach.  iii.  334). 

4. '•  The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's  finances. 
T>  6nt  impression  of  the  facts  given  us  is  that  of 
:buL-Ddmg  plenty.  That  all  the  drinking  vessels  of 
tU  two  palaces  should  be  of  pure  gold  was  a  small 
'<  ic.  '* nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  S^jIo- 
t:  ^  "  ■'  1  K.  X.  21)."  "  Silver  was  in  Jeruiulem  as 
"'  :»s  and  cedars  as  the  sycamore-ti'ees  in  the  vale  " 
1  K,  X.  27).    The  people  were  **  eating  and  drink- 

■  :  iid  nuking  merry  "(IK.  iv.  20).  The  trea- 
'  -  "  [fit  by  David  for  building  the  Temple  might 
»'.i  f*rm  almost  inexhaustible  ■  (1  Chr.  xxix.  1-7), 
r. '  \\r'^  qumtitiesof  the  precious  metals  imported 

-  '^jtte  raitonnie  of  the  king's  ooUections.  botanic  and 
''♦'pal  (iiL  3M)  ;  to  Renou,  however  (following  Jo»e- 
!  ■i*^  !t  aeems  more  in  harmony  with  the  unscientific 
'^'3;-;^  of  all  Sbemitlc  minds,  to  think  of  them  as  looking 
"  "w  cwrol  side  of  nature,  drawing  parables  or  allegories 

-  r  tbe  things  be  saw  {Hist.  dt$  langttes  SAnitiqua, 
:  '^:^  The  maltlplied  allusions  of  this  kind  In  I*rov. 
<  ^-.  a»ke  that,  perfaaps,  a  fair  representative  of  this  form 
'( '' !  4acn  &  wiBdom.  though  not  by  Solomon  himself. 

*  W«  cannot  bring  ourselves,  with  Keil  (Comia.  in  loc,) 
c^  "thrrs  to  play  lost  and  loose  with  the  word  Cf^ien, 
' '-  k>  idve  it  different  meanings  in  alternate  vense^. 

■  -f.  Pkusts.'] 

*  A  renun!«eenoe  of  this  form  of  splendour  is  seen  In 
-'  '-act  that  the  mediaeval  goldsmiths  described  their 
' ' '  *t  -pbait  as  "  oravre  de  Salomon."  It  was  wrought 
a :  gli  TtHet,  was  lOastem  Jn  Its  origin,  and  was  known 

-  *  i«  Ssncrnk;  (lifter  Cuitumariug,  i.  61.  759). 

>  W»  lobottr,  bowever,  under  a  twofold  uncertainty, 
•  Ui  the  Mxaracy  of  the  numbers,  (3)  as  to  the  value 
'b«  tenno.  Prideanx,  followed  by  Lewis,  estimates 
-*  taiaai  at  833.000.0002..  yet  the  savings  of  the  later 
■"v*  fi  I^tU's  life,  for  one  special  purpose,  could  hardly 
^•1^  mriift^cd  the  natkxDal  debt  of  England  (oump. 
^  av/a  ffitUirf  of  <fev$,  1.  267). 

*  *^  Tbeie  la  something  startling  in  thus  finding  in 
•   lepte  hiftUNrkml  statement  a  number  which  has  since 

*n«e  sQvcsted  with  such  a  mysterious  and  terrible 
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from  Ophir  and  Tarsliish  would  "fepeak,  to  a  people 
who  had  not  leaiiit  the  lemons  of  a  long  experience, 
of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  (1  K.  ix.  28).  All 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  subject-provinces  paid 
tribute  in  the  foim  of  giiU,  in  money  and  in  kind, 
**  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year"  (1  K.  x.  25). 
Monopolies  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  tiroes  in  the 
East,  conti'ibuted  to  the  king's  treasuij,  and  tlie 
trade  in  the  fine  linen,  and  chariots,  and  hni-ses  of 
H^pt,  must  have  brought  in  large  profits  (1  K.  x. 
28,  29).  The  king's  domain-lands  were  apparently 
let  out,  as  vineyards  or  for  other  purposes,  at  a 
fixed  annual  rental  (Cant.  viii.  11).  Upon  the 
Israelites  (probably  not  till  the  later  period  of  his 
reign)  thero  was  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  produce  (1  Sam.  viii.  15).  All  the  provinces 
of  his  own  kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  special 
order  for  this  purpose,  wero  bound  each  in  turn  to 
supply  the  king's  enormous  household  with  pro- 
visions (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  [Comp.  Taxes.]  The 
total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted 
to  666  talents  (1  K.  x.  14).» 

(5.)  It  was  hardly  possible,  however,  that  any 
financial  system  could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king  s 
passion  for  magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple 
was,  it  is  ti-ue,  provided  for  by  David's  savings  and 
the  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was 
building,  yet  more  when  it  was  finished,  one  struc- 
ture followed  on  another  with  ruinous  rapidity. 
A  palace  for  himself,  grander  than  that  which 
Hiram  had  built  for  his  father,  another  for  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
in  which  he  sat  in  his  court  of  judgment,  the  pillains 
all  of  cedar,  seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold, 
in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  symbols  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones  of  As> 
Syria,  Layard's  Ninenehy  ii.  30)  standing  on  the 
steps  and  supporting  the  arms  of  the  chair  (1  K. 
vii.  1-12,  X.  18-20),  ivory  palaces  and  ivory  towera, 
used  apparently  for  the  king's  armoury  (Ps.  xlv.  8 ; 
Cant.  iv.  4,  vii.  4) ;  the  ascent  from  his  own 
palace  to  the  house  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  x. 
5),  a  summer  palace  in  Lebanon  (1  K.  ix.  19 ; 
Cant.  vii.  4),  stately  gardens  at  Etham,  paradises 
like  those  of  the  great  Eastern  kings  (Eocl.  ii.  5,  6  ; 

significance  (Rev.  xiSl.  18).  Tbe  coincidence  can  bardly, 
it  Is  believed,  be  looked  on  as  casual.  **  The  Seer  of  the 
Apocalypse,"  tt  has  been  well  said,  "lives  entirely  in 
Holy  Scripture.  On  this  territory,  therefore,  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sacred  riddle  to  be  sought "  (Hengstenberg, 
Comm,  in  Ret.  in  loc).  If,  therefore,  we  find  the  number 
occurring  in  the  0.  T.,  with  any  special  significance,  we 
may  well  thlnlc  that  that  f^umlshes  the  starting  point  of 
the  enignuu  And  there  Is  such  a  significance  here.  (I.) 
As  the  glory  and  tlie  wisdom  of  Solomon  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  earthly  wisdom  and  glory,  so  tbe  wealth 
of  Solomon  would  be  the  representative  of  all  earthly 
wealtlL  (a.)  The  purpose  of  the  visions  of  St  John  hi  to 
oppose  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem ;  the  true 
"offspring  of  David,"  "  the  Hon  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  to 
all  counterfeits;  the  true  riches  to  the  false.  (3.)  The 
worship  of  the  beast  is  the  worship  of  the  world's  roam- 
moc  It  may  seem  to  reproduce  the  glory  and  the  wealUi 
of  the  old  Jerusalem  in  its  golden  days,  but  it  is  of  evil, 
not  of  God;  a  Babylon,  not  a  Jerusalem.  (4.)  This  re- 
ference does  not  of  course  exclude  either  the  mystical 
meaning  of  tbe  number  six,  so  well  brought  out  by 
Hengstenberg  (L  e.)  and  Mr.  Maurice  (on  the  Apocalypte, 
p.  251),  or  even  names  like  Lateinos  and  Nero  Caesar. 
The  greater  the  variety  of  thoughts  that  could  be  con- 
nected with  a  single  number,  tbe  more  would  it  commend 
itself  to  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  method  of  tbe 
Oematria  of  tbe  Jewish  cabballsta. 
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Joaeph,  Ant,  yiii.*7,  §3;  oomp.  Paradise),  the 
tbundatiou  of  something  like  a  stately  sdiool  or 
GoUege^F  cosUy  aquedacU  binnging  water,  it  may 
be,  frotif  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  dear  to  David's 
heart,  to  supplj  ^e  king's  palace  in  Jerusalem 
(Ewald,  iii.  323),  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
completed,  those  of  other  cities  begun  (1  K.  iz. 
15-19),  and,  above  all,  the  har^m,  with  all  the 
expenditure  which  it  involrod  on  slaves  and  slave- 
dealers,  on  concubines  and  eunuchs  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  1),  on  men-singers  and  women- 
singers  (Eccl.  ii.  8) — these  rose  before  the  wondering 
eyes  of  hitt  people  and  dazzled  them  with  their 
magniiioenoe.  All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the 
"  apparel "  of  his  servants,  was  on  the  same  scale. 
If  he  went  from  his  hall  of  judgment  to  the  Temple 
he  marched  between  two  lines  of  soldiers,  each  with 
a  bumi&hed  shield  of  gold  (1  K.  x.  16,  17 ;  Ewald, 
iii.  320).  If  he  went  on  a  royal  progi^ess  to  his 
paradise  at  Etham,  he  went  in  snow-white  raiment, 
riding  in  a  stately  chariot  of  cedar,  decked  with 
silver  and  gold  and  purple,  carpeted  with  the  cost- 
liest tapestry,  worked  by  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem (Cant  iii.  9,  10).  A  body-guard  attended 
him,  **  threescore  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  sons  of  Israel,  in  the  freshness  of  their 
youth,  arrayed  in  Tyrian  purple,  their  long  black 
hair  sprinkled  freshly  every  day  with  gold-dust 
(ib.  iii.  7,  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §3).  Forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horaes  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve 
thousand  horsemen,  made  up  the  measure  of  his 
magniBcenoe  (IK.  iv.  26).  If  some  of  the  public 
works  had  iht  plea  of  utility,  the  fortification  of 
some  cities  for  purposes  of  defence — Millo  (the 
suburb  of  Jerusalem),  Hazor,  Megiddo,  the  two 
Beth-borons,  the  foundation  of  othen,  Tadmor  and 
TSphsah,  for  purposes  of  oommeroc — these  were 
simply  the  pomps  of  a  selfish  luxury,  and  the 
people,  afler  the  first  dazzle  was  over,  felt  that 
they  were  so.  As  the  treasury  became  empty, 
taxes  multipUed  and  monopolies  became  more  irk- 
some. Even  Israelites,  besides  the  conscription  which 
brought  them  into  the  king's  armies  (IK.  iz.  22), 
were  subject,  though  for  a  part  only  of  each  year, 
to  the  coroee  of  compulsory  labour  (1  K.  v.  13). 
The  revolution  that  followed  had,  like  most  other 
revolutions,  financial  disorder  as  the  chief  among 
its  causes.  The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king's 
idoUtry,  but  of  their  burdtais,  of  his  "  grievous 
yoke  "  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Their  hatred  fell  heaviest  on 
Adoniram,  who  was  over  the  tribute.  If,  on  the 
one  side,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  came  as  a 
penalty  for  Solomon's  idolatrous  apostasy  from 
Jehovah,  it  was,  on  another,  the  Nemesis  of  a 
selfish  passion  for  glory,  itself  the  most  terrible  of 
all  idolatries. 

(6.)  It  remains  for  us  to  ti-ace  that  other  down- 
fall, belonging  more  visibly,  though  not  more  really, 
to  his  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest  height  even  to 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of 
the  Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the 
first.  That  was  the  special  task  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  to  that  he  gave  himself  with 
all  his  heart  and  strength.  He  came  to  it  with  all 
the  noble  thou^ts  as  to  the  meaning  and  grounds 

p  Pineda's  ooqjecture  (Hi.  28)  that  "the  bouse  trith 
seven  pillsrs,"  "  the  highest  places  of  the  dty."  of  Prov. 
ix.  1-3,  had  originally  a  local  reference  Is,  at  least,  plaus- 
ible enough  to  be  worth  mentioning.  It  is  curious  to 
think  that  there  may  have  been  a  historical  **  Solomon's 
bouae,"  like  that  of  the  .Yew  Aiiantis. 

H  Ewald's  i^Iogy  for  these  acts  of  despotism  (ill.  W2) 
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of  worahip  which  his  father  and  Nathan  oonld  instil 
into  him.     We  have  already  seen,  in  speaking  of 
his  interoonrse  with  Tyre,  what  measures  he  took 
for  its  completion.     All  that  can  be  said  as  to  its 
architecture,  proportions,  materials  [Temple],  and 
the  organisation  of  the  ministering  Priests  and 
Levttes,  will  be  found  elsewhere.    Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  picture  to  oui^lves  the  fiselings  of  the 
men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven  loi^ 
years,  the  Cyclopian  foundations  of  vast  stones  (still 
remaining  when  all  else  has  perished,  Ewald,  iii. 
297)  gnidually  rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  materials  arriving 
continually  from  Joppa,  cedar,  and  gold  and  silver, 
brass  "  without  weight"   from   the  foundries  <A 
Succoth   and    Zarethan,  stones   ready   hewn  and 
squared  from  the  quarries.     Far  from  oolossal  in 
its  size,  it  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavish 
use,  within  and  without,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  and 
Parvaim.     It  glittered  in  the  morning  sun  (it  has 
been  well  said)  like  the  sanctuary  of  an  EI  Dorado 
(Milman,  Hist,  of  Jeum,  i.  259).     Thnmghout  the 
whole  work  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingly  city 
was  unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  workman's 
hammer : 

**  Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  fkbric  grew." 

(7.)  Wc  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now 
there  were  some  darker  shailes  in  the  picture.  Not 
reverence  only  for  the  Holy  City,  but  the  wish  to 
shut  out  from  sight  the  misery  be  had  caused,  to 
dose  his  eare  against  cries  which  wei^e  rising  dailj 
to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  led  him  probably 
to  place  the  works  connected  with  the  Temple  at 
as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  the  Temple 
itself.  Foi^ul  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  people,  and  of  the  precepts  of  t^ 
Uw  (Ex.  xxii.  21,  xxiii.  9  et  ai.\  following  the 
example  of  David's  policy  in  its  least  noble  aspect 
( 1  Chr.  xxii.  2),  he  reduced  the  '*  stivigers "  in 
the  land,  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanite  laoet  who 
had  diosen  the  alternative  of  conformity  to  the 
religion  of  tlieir  conquerors,  to  the  state  of  hdots, 
and  made  their  life  **  bitter  with  all  bard  bondage."* 
[Pboselytes.]  Copying  the  Pharaohs  in  their 
magnificence,  he  copied  them  also  in  their  disregard 
of  human  suffering.  Acting,  probably,  under  the 
same  counsds  as  had  prompted  that  measure,  on 
the  result  of  David's  census,  he  seized  on  these 
*'strangere"  for  the  weary,  servile  toil  against 
which  the  free  spirit  of  Israel  would  have  rebelled. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  with  wivu 
and  children  in  proportion,  were  torn  from  tlieir 
homes  and  sent  off  to  the  quarries  and  the  forests 
of  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  15  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18>  Even 
the  lsiwilit«(,  though  not  reduced  permanently  to 
the  helot  state  (2  (£r.  viii.  9),  were  yet  sommoned 
to  take  their  share,  by  rotation,  in  the  same  labour 
(I  K.  V.  13, 14).  One  trace  of  the  special  servitude 
of  "  tliese  hewers  of  stone  "  existed  long  afterwards 
in  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  attached  to  the 
Temple,  and  known  as  SoLOMON'er  Servants. 

(8.)  Afler  seven  years  and  a  half  the  woric  was 
completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which  all  Israelites 
looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  nation. 

presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  free  q>lrit  whkJi,  fbr 
the  most  part,  pervades  his  work.  Tbroogboyt  his 
histoiy  of  David  and  Solomon,  hto  sympathy  for  tbe 
father's  heroism,  his  admiration  for  the  eon's  mac&l- 
flcenoe,  seem  to  keep  his  Judgment  under  a  fssrtnatlun 
which  H  Is  dIfDcult  for  his  readers  to  escepe  from. 
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Thar  vordiip  was  bow  established  on  a  scale  as 
statd  J  tt  that  of  other  nations,  while  it  yet  retained 
ib  Ireedom  from  all  worship  that  could  possibly 
-.«conM  idobtroos.  Instead  of  two  rival  sanctuaries, 
« before,  thoe  was  to  be  one  only.  The  ark  fit>m 
Lpo.  the  t^macle  from  Gibcoa,  were  both  re- 
rauftd  (2  Chr.  ▼.  5)  and  brought  to  the  new 
Ti^pfe.  The  choirs  of  the  priests  and  Levites  met 
■fi  tbfir  fullest  force,  arrayed  in  white  linen.  Then* 
.t  okiv  be  for  the  first  time,  was  heard  the  noble 
knna.  **  Uft  np  yoor  heads,  Q  ye  gates,  and  be  yc 
H  jp,  re  everlasting  dooi-a,  and  the  King  of  Glory 
fh}l  eaam  in*'  (Milman,  Hiai.  of  Jews,  i.  263). 
TV  tnimpetefs  and  singers  were  *'  as  one"  in  their 
Eiditr  Hallelajah — '*  0  praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
.raal,  ftr  His  mercy  endoreth  for  ever  "  (2  Chr.  v. 
i ' .  The  ark  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden 
KktnsTT,  and  then  **  the  doud,"  the  '*  glory  of  the 
Ltiri,"  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables 
'f  sUme^  asaodated  with  the  first  rude  beginnings 
'■'■  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  were  still,  they  and 
ts^v  only,  in  the  ark  which  had  now  so  magnifioent 
a  «fcnf}e  !'*2  Chr.  y.  10).  They  bore  their  witness 
t>  :m  i^mt  laws  of  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
r-nuunine  nnchangeable  through  all  the  changes 
1  i  fiances  of  national  or  iodividaal  life,  fix>m  the 
•>i;).Ding  to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  a  national 
Mtit«.  And  throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  per- 
-^  i>f  the  king  is  the  one  central  object,  compared 
li'h  whom  even  priests  and  prophets  are  for  the 
"jTif  subordinate.  Abstaining,  doubtless,  from  dis- 
*:':'iireiy  priestly  acts,  such  as  slaying  the  victims 
utd  •fi*ering  incense,  he  yet  appears,  even  more  than 
>.7)J  did  in  the  bringing  up  the  nrk,  in  a  liturgical 
^^ndflr.  He,  and  not  Zadok,  blesses  the  congro- 
:2':<n,  fiSers  up  the  solemn  prayer,  dedicates  the 
T^tT.pU.  He,  and  not  any  member  of  the  prophetic 
-"i'T,  ]i  then,  and  probably  at  other  times,  the 
;v4»^iQan  and  "  preacher  "  of  the  people  (Ewald, 
S2i.-  .  He  takes  at  least  some  steps  towards  that 
■  r- 3  f  Ps.  ci.  1 )  ideal  of  *♦  a  priest  after  the  oi-di'r 

*  M?lohi2edek,"  which  one  of  his  descendants  rashly 
-'-.'ht  to  fulfil  [Uzziah],  but  which  was  to  be  ful- 
'  l^i  coly  in  a  Son  of  David,  not  the  crowned  leader 
"'  I  m  gfaty  nation,  but  despised,  rejected,  crucified. 
f  ra  him  canoe  the  lofty  prayer,  the  noblest  utter- 
."¥  of  the  creed  of  Israel,  setting  forth  the  distance 

*  i  the  nearness  of  the  Eternal  God,  One,  Incompre- 
>"'  *«Ue,  dwelling  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
;t  nbioj^  men,  hearing  their  prayers,  giving  them 
•^  <:nod  things,  wisdom,  peace,  righteousness.' 

V. .  The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a  week  of 
-•^*^iTal,  synchronising  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
^-  ■  time  of  the  completed  vintage.    Representatives 

•li.  th«  tribes,  elders,  Others,  captains,  proselytes, 
■t  :3aj  b«,  froio  the  newly-acquired  territories  in 
'>rtlKTO  Syria  (2  Chr.  vi.  32,  vii.  8)»— all  were 
i^-<foUi*d,  reioidng  in  the  actual  glory  and  the 
'•  jT^t  hopes  of  Israel.  For  the  king  himself  then, 
-r  U  a  later  period  (the  narrative  of  1  K.  ix.  and 
-  '>r.  rii.  leaves  it  doubtful),  there  was  a  strange 

sta>t  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  criticism, 
'"•W  bv  its  own  acuteness,  mav  see  in  that 
*L7:in;  prophecy  of  sin,  punishment,  desolation, 

•J  s  Toiiciniam   ex   evening   added    some   cen- 

'  Kvtld,  yielding  to  bis  one  special  weakness,  lees  in 
V.«  fxy*^  the  rhetorical  addition  of  the  Deuteronomlst 
•^t3rrid.3l$). 

•  N.  rsxxjL  bckmgs  manifestly  (comp.  vv.  7,  8,  10,  16, 
'  'ii  2  OkT.  vi.  41)  to  the  day  of  dodlcatlon;  and  v.  12 
JufjOts  tb^  cuodlUoa.  of  which  the  vision  of  the  night 
>>»ratj  tt«  dark  as  the  day  bad  presented  the  bright  side. 
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tones  afterwards  (Ewald,  iii.  404).  It  is  open 
to  us  to  maintain  that,  with  a  eharscter  such  as 
Solomon's,  with  a  religious  ideal  so  &r  beyond  his 
actual  life,  such  thoughts  were  psychol<^6ally  pro- 
bable, that  strange  misgivings,  su^perted  by  the 
very  words  of  the  jubilant  hymns  of  the  da/s 
8ok»nnity,  might  w^  mingle  with  the  shouts  of 
the  people  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Levites.*  It  is 
in  harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Teacher,  that  those  misgivings  should  receive 
an  intei-pretation,  that  the  king  should  be  taught 
that  what  he  had  done  was  indeed  right  and  good, 
but  that  it  was  not  all,  and  might  not  be  perma- 
nent. Obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice.  There 
was  a  danger  near  at  hand. 

(10.)  The  danger  came,  and  in  spite  of  the 
warning  the  king  fell.  Before  long  the  priests  and 
prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  Ashtaroth,  forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous 
only,  but  cmel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as 
the  compiler  of  1  K.  xi.  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty 
of  another.  Partly  from  policy,  seeking  fresh  alli- 
ances, partly  from  the  terrible  satiety  of  lust  sedcing 
the  stimulus  of  change,  he  gave  himself  to  **  strange 
women."  He  found  himself  involved  in  a  fascination 
which  led  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  The 
starting-point  and  the  goal  are  given  us.  We  are 
lefl,  from  what  we  know  otherwise,  to  trace  the 
process.  Something  there  was  perhaps  in  his  very 
*'  largeness  of  heart,"  so  far  in  advance  of  the  tra- 
ditional knowledge  of  his  age,  lising  to  higher  and 
wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  predisposed  him  to 
it.  His  converse  with  men  of  other  creeds  and 
climes  might  lead  him  to  anticipate,  in  this  respect, 
one  phase  of  modem  thought,  as  the  confessions  of 
the  Preacher  in  Koheleth  anticipate  another.  In 
recognising  what  was  true  in  other  forms  of  faith, 
he  might  lose  his  horror  at  what  was  false,  his 
sense  of  the  pi-e-erainence  of  the  truth  revealed  to 
him,  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation's  reli- 
gious life.  His  worship  might  go  backward  from 
Jehovah  to  Elohim,*  from  Elohim  to  the  "Gods 
many  and  Lords  many"  of  the  nations  roond. 
Jehovah,  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  each  form  of 
nature-worship,  might  come  to  seem  equally  true, 
equally  acceptable.  The  women  whom  he  brought 
from  other  countries  might  well  be  allowed  the 
luxury  of  their  own  superstitions.  And,  if  per- 
mitted at  all,  the  worship  must  be  worthy  of  his 
fame  and  be  port  of  his  magnificence.  With  this 
there  may,  as  Ewald  su^ests  (iii.  380),"  have 
mingled  political  motives.  He  may  have  hoped, 
by  a  policy  of  toleration,  to  conciliate  neighbouring 
princes,  to  attract  a  larger  traflic.  But  probably 
also  theie  was  another  influence  less  commonly 
taken  into  account.  The  wide-spreivd  belief  of  the 
East  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon  .is  not,  it  is 
believed,  witiiout  its  foundation  of  truth.  On  the 
one  hand,  an  ardent  study  of  naturo,  in  the  period 
that  pi-ecedes  science,  runs  on  inevitably  into  the 
pursuit  of  occult,  mysterious  properties.  On  the 
other,  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Judah,  the 
element  of  idolatr}*  which  has  the  strongest  hold  on 
men's  minds  was  the  thaumaturgic,  soothsaying, 
incantations,   divinations   (2  K.  i.  2 ;   Is.  ii.  6 ; 

i  It  ia  noticeable  that  Eloblm,  snd  not  Jehovah,  is  tbe 
Divine  naxne  used  throughout  Ecdeslsstes. 

"  To  sec,  however,  as  Ewald  does,  in  Solomon's  policy 
nothing  but  a  wise  toleration  like  that  ot  a  modem  states- 
man in  regard  to  Christian  sects,  or  of  the  English 
Government  in  India,  is  snrely  to  read  history  through  a 
refracting  and  distorting  medium. 
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2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6  et  aL).  The  religion  of  Israel 
opposed  a  stern  prohibition  to  all  such  perilous  jet 
tempting  arts  (Deut.  xviii.  10  et  al.).  The  religions 
of  the  nations  round  fostered  them.  Was  it  strange 
that  one  who  found  his  progress  impeded  in  one 
path  should  turn  into  the  other  ?  So,  at  any  rate, 
it  was.  The  reign  which  began  so  gloriously  was 
a  step  backwards  into  the  gi-oss  daikness  of  fetish 
woi-ship.  As  be  left  behind  him  the  legacy  of 
luxury,  selfishness,  oppression,  more  than  counter- 
balancing all  the  good  of  higher  art  and  wider 
knowledge,  so  he  left  this  too  as  an  ineradicable 
evil.  Not  less  truly  than  the  son  of  Nebat  might 
his  name  have  been  written  in  history  as  Solomon 
the  son  of  David  who  **  made  Israel  to  sin." 

(11.)  Disasters  followed  before  long  as  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  what  was  politically  a  blander 
as  well  as  religiously  a  sin.  The  strength  of  the 
nation  rested  on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended 
on  its  fjuth.  Whatever  attractions  the  sensuous 
ritual  which  he  introduced  noay  have  had  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and  Levites 
must  have  looked  on  ^e  rival  worship  with  entire 
disfavour.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic  order,  dor- 
mant in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and  as  it 
were,  hindered  from  its  usual  utterances  by  the 
moi-e  dazzling  wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kindled 
into  active  opposition.  Ah\jah  of  Shiloh,  as  if 
taught  by  the  history  of  his  native  place,  was  sent 
to  utter  one  of  those  predictions  which  help  to  work 
out  their  own  fulfilment,  fastening  on  thoughts 
before  vague,  pointing  Jeroboam  out  to  hiosself  and 
to  the  people  as  the  destined  heir  to  the  larger  half 
of  the  kingdom,  as  tinily  called  as  David  had  been 
called,  to  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (1  K.  xi. 
28-39).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  car* 
a^ent  that  was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jeix>- 
boam  was  diiven  for  a  time  into  exile  it  was  only 
as  we  have  seen,  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  the 
then  reigning  dynasty,  and  to  come  back  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Pharaohs  as  his  queen  (LXX.  ut 
supra).  The  old  tribal  jealousies  gave  signs  of  re- 
newed vitality.  Epliraim  was  prepared  once  more 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Judah,  needing  special 
control  (1  K.  zi.  28).  And  with  this  weakness 
witliin  there  came  attacks  from  without.  Hadad 
and  Rezon,  the  one  in  Edom,  the  other  in  Syria, 
who  had  been  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
now  fi>und  no  effectual  resistance.  The  king,  pre> 
maturely  old,^  must  have  foreseen  the  rapid  break- 
ing up  of  the  gi^eat  raonardiy  to  which  he  had  suo 
ceeded.  Kehoboam,  inheriting  his  fiialts  without  his 

>  Solomon's  age  at  his  death  could  not  have  been  much 
mtire  than  fifLy*nlne  or  sixty,  yet  it  was  not  till  he  was 
"  old  "  that  his  wives  perverted  him  (1  K.  xi.  4). 

J  Hezeklah  found,  U  was  said,  formulae  for  the  core  of 
diseases  engraved  on  the  duor-posts  of  the  Temple,  and 
destroyed  them  becanse  they  drew  men  away  fh>m  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (Suidas,  t.  v.  '£^cKta$).  Strange  as 
the  history  Is,  it  has  a  ooonterpart  in  the  complaint  of  the 
writer  of  2  Chr.  xvl.  12,  that  Asa  "sooght  not  to  the 
Lord  tnit  to  the  physicians."  Was  there  a  rivalry  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  between  the  priests  and  prophets  oa 
the  one  side  (oomp.  Is.  xxxvlii.  21),  and  idolatrous  than- 
matnrgists  on  the  other  (comp.  also  2  K.  L  2)? 

■  The  Song  of  Songs,  however,  was  never  read  publicly, 
either  in  the  Jewish  or  the  ChriaUan  CSiuich,  nor  in  the 
former  were  young  men  allowed  to  read  it  at  all 
(Theod.  Pyr.  Pratf.  in  Cant.  Cant.;  Theod.  Mops.  p.  699 
in  Migne). 

*  We  rest  on  this  as  the  necessary  condition  of  all  deeper 
Interpretation.  To  argue,  as  many  liave  done,  that  the 
mystical  sense  must  be  the  only  one  because  the  literal 
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wisdom,  haughty  and  indiscreet,  was  not  likdy  to 
avert  it. 

(12.)  Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and  besrt 
which  ran  paitdlel  with  this  history  Scriptuie  is 
comparatively  silent.  Something  may  be  learnt 
from  the  books  that  bear  his  name,  which,  whether 
written  by  him  or  not,  stand  in  the  Canon  of  the 
0.  T.  as  representing,  with  profound,  inspired  m- 
sight  the  successive  phases  of  his  life;  something 
also  from  the  fact  that  so  little  remains  out  of  so 
much,  out  of  the  songi,  pi-overfaa,  treatises  of  which 
the  historian  speaks  (1  K.  iv.  32, 33).  Legoidary  as 
may  be  the  traditions  which  spok  of  Hezeklah  as  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  preserving  some  porticos  of 
Solomon's  writings  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  destroying 
others^  a  like  process  of  selection  must  have  been 
gone  through  by  the  unknown  Rabbis  of  the  Great 
Stnagooue  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  Slowly 
and  hesitatingly  they  received  into  the  Canon,  as 
they  went  on  with  their  unparalleled  work  of  the 
expurgation  by  a  people  of  its  own  literature,  the 
two  books  which  have  been  the  stumbling-UodB  of 
commentators,  Ecelasiastes  and  the  Smg  of  Songs  ■ 
(Ginsburg,  Koheieth,  pp.  13-15).  They  give  er- 
cerpta  oiUy  from  the  3000  Proverbs.  Of  the  thou- 
sand and  6ve  Songs  (the  precise  number  indicates 
a  known  collection)  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
They  wera  willing,  •'.  e.  to  admit  Kobeleth  for  the 
sake  of  its  ethical  conclusion,  the  Song  of  Songs,  be- 
cause  at  a  veiy  eai'ly  period,  possibly  even  then,  it 
had  received  a  mystiod  interpretation  (Keil,  Ein- 
leit,  in  das  Alt  Test,  §127),  because  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  history  of  a  love  which  if  passionate,  was 
also  tender,  and  pure,  and  tiiue.*  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  thei-e  are  elements  in  that  poem,  the  strong' 
delight  in  visible  outward  beauty,  the  smrender  of 
heart  and  will  to  one  overpowering  impulse,  which 
might  oome  to  be  divorced  from  truth  and  parity, 
and  would  then  be  perilous  in  proportion  to  their 
grace  and  charm.  Such  a  divorce  took  place  we 
know  in  the  actual  life  of  Solomon.  It  could  not 
fail  to  leave  its  stamp  upon  the  idyls  in  which 
feeling  and  fancy  uttered  themselves.  The  poems  ci 
the  Son  of  David  may  have  been  like  those  of  Hafiz. 
The  Scribes  who  compiled  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T. 
may  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  charitably  to  his 
fame,  in  excluding  them. 

(13.)  The  books  that  remain  meet  ns,  as  has 
beoi  said,  as  at  any  rate  representing  the  three 
stages  of  his  life.  The  Song  of  Songs  bring*  before 
us  the  brightness  of  his  youth,  the  heart  as  jet  un- 
tainted, human  love  passionate  yet  undefiled,**  and 

would  be  insupportable,  is  simply  to  "bring  a  dean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean,"  to  assert  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
would  choose  a  love  that  was  Install  and  Impore  as  the 
fitting  parable  of  the  hoUeift  Mudx  rather  nuy  we  say 
with  Herder  (Gei$t  dor  Ebr.  Poa.,  DiaL  vt),  tliat  the 
poem,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  one  which  "  might  have  been 
written  in  Paradise."  .The  man  and  the  woman  are,  as 
in  their  primeval  innocence,  loving  and  beloved,  thinking 
no  evil,  "  naked  and  not  aShamed." 

b  We  adopt  the  older  view  of  Lowth  {Prod,  xxx.,  xxxL) 
and  others,  rather  than  that  of  Renan  and  Ewald,  whidi 
almost  brings  down  a  noble  poem  to  the  level  of  an 
operatic  ballet  at  a  Parisian  theatre.  Theodore  of  llop- 
anestia  ({.  c.)  had,  at  least,  placed  it  on  a  level  with 
the  Symposium  of  Plato.  The  theory  of  Mtchaelts  (A*«e. 
in  Lotctk,  xzxi.)  that  it  represents  a  young  bosband 
and  his  favourite  bride  hindered,  by  harem  Jealoosies 
or  regulations,  from  free  iDieroonrae  with  tatth  other, 
seems  to  us  preferable,  and  connects  Itself  with  the 
identification  of  the  Shulamite  with  Ahlshag,  ataroady 
noticed. 
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tlimfore  facoomiog,  under  a  higher  inspiration,  half- 

cflftscoody  it  may  be  to  itself,  but,  if  not,  ^en 

uBcnsdousIj  for  otherB,  the  parable  of  the  soul's 

dktioo».«    Then  comes  in  the  Book  of  Prorerbs, 

^  4»;e  of  practical,  prudential  thought,  searching 

&to  the  rcoeases  of  man's  heart,  seeing  duty  in 

littie  things  as  well  as  great,  resting  all  duty  on 

rV  !kr  of  God,  gathering  from  the  wide  lessons  of 

1  •jSjT's  experience,  lessons  which  mankind  could 

i:  iioni  to  lose  *    The  poet  has  become  the  philo- 

""f^in*.  the  myotic  has  passed  into  the  moralist. 

h>t  th«  mm  passed  through  both  stages  without 

^«Bf  pennannitly  the  better  for  either.  They  were 

N  ii!!ii  bat  phases  of  his  life  which  he  had  known 

s^  ^xbaosted  (Eccl.  i.,  ii.).     And  therefore  there 

"xx,  as  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the 

ror  rtinbutka.     The  ''sense  that  wore  with 

i  a-i "  arenged  « the  crime  of  sense."    There  fell  on 

ks},  a»  en  other  crowned  voluptuaries,*  the  weari- 

3-v  which  sees  written  on  ail  things.  Vanity  of 

^Ariitis.    Slowly  only  conld  he  recover  from  that 

*  vtutioa  of  spirit,"  and  the  recovery  was  incom- 
^,  It  was  not  as  the  strong  burst  of  penitence 
tbt  brought  to  his  (ather  David  the  assurance  of 
^^^'cireDos.  He  could  not  rise  to  the  height  from 
*i  ich  be  had  fiiUen,  or  restore  the  freshness  of  his 
3^t  lore.  Tlw  weary  soul  could  only  lay  again, 
V'ti  <W  and  painful  rdapses,  the  foundations  of 
I  true  tDoiality  [comp.  Ecclesiastes]. 

14.}  Here  oar  survey  must  end.  We  may  not 
-."-^  into  th4  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer 
'^  way,  the  doubting  question.  Is  there  any 
^'r«?  Others  have  noi  ciirunk  from  debating  that 
f^*^tMHi,  deciding,  according  to  their  formulae,  that 
-V 1  j  or  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  salvation 
itmbi  ifttistj  them,  were  they  to  be  placed  upon 
'&  jQdgment-«eat.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to 
Pe  r?{erences  to  the  patristic  and  other  writers 
vfe'  bare  dealt  with  this  subject.  They  have  been 
'a.ratelT  collected  by  Calmet  (IHctionn,  s.  v. 
^^.^'^.oa,  NomeU.  dissert,  De  la  sahtt  du  Sal,). 
>t  >i  cotlceable  and  characteristic  that  Chrysostom 
'  :  the  theologians  of  the  Greek  Chui-ch  are,  for 
*>  isoit  part,  fiirourable,  Augustine  and  those  of 
^-  Utio,  for  the  most  part,  adverse  to  his  chances 
»•  arttioo.' 

^'I.  Legends. — (1.)  The  impression  made  by 
|^:Gi&-4i  on  the  minds  of  later  generations,  is  shown 
'^  •**  Ves4  form  by  the  desire  to  daim  the  sanction  of 
^-^Jae&r  even  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other  writers. 
h-hW  ia  Ecclesiastes,  certainly  in  tlie  Book 
r  ^^!%ftm,  we  have  instances  of  this,  fiee  from  the 
^  -  1^  element  of  an  apocryphal  literature.   Before 

' '  Tb»  final  caoM  of  Canticles,"  it  has  been  well 
k-'s  *-  vu  ttiAt  It  might  be  a  field  In  which  mysticism 
^  ->  i  <£.cpoft  itself "  (Btehop  Jebb,  Correspond,  with 
^.  *  3«5).  The  traces  of  the  "  great  mystery  "  which 
'^'-i  «naect«  divine  and  human  love,  are  indeed  to  be 
^'^)  evctTvfaem,  in  the  Targnros  of  Rabbis,  in  the 
'"^^p  of  ^uhen,  Scbootanen,  Puritans.  In  the  poems 
'  Kmics  Hkt  Novalis.  Jeladeddin  Kumi,  Saadi  (comp. 
'^vk,  Margadimd.  MytWCy  pp.  55,  227).  It  appears 
t  -u  htfbnt  fbnn  in  the  YUa  Suova  of  Dante,  purified 
^  ■>nttas  feeling  from  the  sensiious  element  which 

*  ^^wci  writers  too  rewlUy  mingles  with  11  Of  all 
'^'^«  asMrtioos,  Chat  of  Renan.  Ihat  mysticism  of  this 
^-'  ikfoRign  to  the  aiemltla character,  ia perhaps  about 
^  ^'«pit(OaR/.doCa««.p.  119). 

•  i««b  tai  EccleMaeteB  (il.  3-12)  and  yet  more  !n  Pro- 
'■*'* ;»- 11-17,  rtL  a-ZS)  we  may  find  traces  of  experiences 
V-  "'  'A  ocw  ways.  The  graphic  piclure  of  the  life  of 
' '  '*t*T%  and  the  pnieUtutee  of  an  Eaatera  dty  could 
^i-t  Ure  faeai  drawn  but  by  one  who.  like  Uaroun 
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long,  however,  it  took  other  forms.  Round  the 
flEu:^  of  the  history,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathers  a 
whAe  world  of  fantastic  &bles,  Jewish,  Christian, 
Mahometan,  refiactions,  coloured  and  distorted,  ac- 
coixiing  to  ^e  media  through  which  they  pass,  of  a 
colossal  form.  Even  in  tlie  Targum  of  Ecclesiastes 
we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He  and 
the  Rabbis  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  wine 
together  in  Jabne.  His  paradise  was  filled  with 
costly  trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him  from 
India.  The  casuistry  of  the  Rabbis  rested  on  his 
dicta,  Ashmedai,  the  king  of  the  demons,  deprived 
him  of  his  magic  ring,  and  he  wandeied  through  the 
cities  of  Israel,  weeping  and  saying,  I,  the  preacher, 
was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  (Ginsburg,  Koke^ 
lethy  App.  i.  H. ;  Koi-an,  Sur,  38).  He  left  behind 
him  spells  and  charms  to  cure  diseases  and  cast  out 
evil  spirits ;  and  for  centuries,  incantations  bearing 
his  name  were  the  special  boast  of  all  the  *'  vagabond 
Jew  exorcista  '*  who  swarmed  in  the  cities  of  the 
empira  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5 ;  Just.  Mart.  Respons, 
ad  Orthod,  55 ;  Origen,  Comm.  in  Matt,  ixvi.  3). 
His  wisdom  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of 
beasts  and  birds,  a  gift  shared  afterwards,  it  was 
said,  by  his  descendant  Hillel  (Ewald,  iii.  407  ; 
Koran,  Star,  87).  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of 
gems  and  herbs'  (Fabricius,  Codex  Faeudep.  V,  T, 
1042).  He  was  the  inventor  of  Syriac  and  Ara- 
bian alphabets  (Ibid.  1014). 

(2.)  Arabic  im^nation  took  a  yet  wilder  flight. 
After  a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afreets 
and  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered  them  and  cast  them 
into  the  sea  (Lane,  J^aUcm  Nights,  i.  p.  36). 
The  remote  pre-Adamite  past  was  peopled  with  a 
succession  of  forty  Solomons,  ruling  over  difierent 
races,  each  with  a  shield  and  sword  that  gave  them 
sovereignty  over  the  Jinns.  To  Solomon  himself 
belonged  the  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Because  he 
stayed  his  march  at  the  hour  of  prayer  instead  of 
riding  on  with  his  horsemen  God  gave  him  the 
winds  as  a  chariot,  and  the  birds  new  over  him, 
making  a  perpetual  canopy.  The  demons  in  their 
spite  wrote  books  of  magic  in  his  name,  but  he, 
being  ware  of  it,  seized  them  and  placed  them 
under  his  throne,  whei'e  they  remained  till  his 
death,  and  then  the  demons  again  got  hold  of  them 
and  scattered  them  abroad  (D'Herbelot,  s,  v,  *'  So- 
liman  ben  Daoud;"  Koran,  Sur.  21).  The  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  furnished  some  three  or  four 
romances.  The  Koran  (jSur.  27)  nanates  her  visit, 
her  wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam,  which 
Solomon  professed.     She  appears  under  three  dif- 

Alraahld  and  other  Oriental  kings,  at  times  laid  aside 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  and  plunged  Into  the  other 
extreme  of  social  life,  that  so  he  might  gain  the  excite- 
ment of  a  freah  sensation. 

•  "  A  taste  for  pleasure  is  exUnguishcd  in  the  King's 
heart  (Louie  XiV.).  Age  and  devotion  have  Unght  him 
to  make  serious  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  everything  he 
was  formerly  fond  of"  (Mme.  de  Maiotenon's  LetUrg,  206). 

f  How  deeply  this  question  entered  into  the  hearts  of 
Mediaeval  thinkers,  and  in  what  way  the  noblest  of  them 
all  decided  it,  we  read  in  the  Divina  Commedia— 

"  La  quinta  luce  di'e  tra  nol  piu  bella 
Splra  di  tal  amor,  che  tutto  il  mondo 
Laggiu  ne  gula  di  saper  novella." 

raradiso,  x.  109. 

The  "  qplra  dl  tal  amor  "  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

a  The  name  of  a  welUknown  plants  Solonioii'a  seal 
(ConvaUaria  MajalU),  perpetuates  the  old  belief. 
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fereat  names,  Nicaule  (Calmet,  Diet,  «.  v.\  Balkis 
(D'Hcrbelot,  a.  o.),  Makeda  (Pineda,  v.  14).  The 
Arabs  claim  ber  as  belonging  to  Yemen,  the  l^thi- 
opians  as  coming  from  Meroe.  In  each  fonn  of  the 
story  a  sou  is  bom  to  her,  which  calls  Solomon  its 
ikther,  in  the  Arab  version  Meilekh,  in  the  Ethiopian 
David  ailer  his  giand&ther,  the  ancestor  of  a  long 
line  of  Ethiopian  kings  (Ludolf,  Hist,  Aethiop,  ii.  3, 
4,  5).  Twelve  thousand  Hebrews  accompanied  her 
on  her  i-eturn  home,  and  from  them  were  descended 
the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  great  Praster  John 
(Presbyter  Joannes)  of  mediaeval  travellen  (I/Her- 
belot,  /.  c. ;  Pineda,  /.  c. ;  Corylus,  Diss,  de  rtgina 
Auatr.  in  Menthen's  Thesaurus^  i.).  She  brou^t 
to  Solomon  the  self-same  gifts  which  the  Magi 
afterwards  brought  to  Christ.  [Maoi.]  One  at 
least  of  the  hard  questions  with  which  she  came 
was  rescued  from  oblivion.  Fair  boys  and  sturdy 
girls  were  dressed  up  by  her  exactly  alike  so  that 
no  eye  could  distinguish  them.  The  king  placed 
water  before  them  and  bade  them  wash,  and  then 
when  the  boys  scrubbed  their  faces  and  the  girls 
stroked  them  softly,  he  made  out  which  were  which 
(Glycas,  Annal.  in  Fabricius,  /.  c).  Versions  of  these 
and  other  l^ends  are  to  be  found  also  in  Weil,  Bibi. 
Legends^  p.  171  ;  Ftirst,  PerlenschnOre,  c  36. 

(3.)  The  fiime  of  Solbmon  spread  northward  and 
ea.<(tward  to  Persia.  At  Shiraz  they  showed  the 
Meder-SuUimanj  or  tomb  of  Bath-sheba,  said  that 
Persepotis  had  been  built  by  the  Jinns  at  his  com- 
mand, and  pointed  to  the  Takht-i*Suleiman  (Solo- 
mon's thriHie)  in  proof.  Through  their  spells  too 
he  made  his  wonderful  journey,  breakfasting  at  Per- 
sepolis,  dining  at  Baal*bec,  supping  at  Jerusalem 
(Chardin,  iii.  135,  143;  Ouseley,  ii.  41,  437). 
Persian  literature,  while  it  had  no  single  life  of 
David,  boasted  of  countless  histories  of  Solomon, 
one,  the  Suleiman- Nomeh.  in  eighty  books,  ascribed 
to  tJie  poet  Firdonsi  (D'Hei belot,  /.  c. ;  Chardin,  iii. 
198).  In  popular  belief  he  was  confounded  with 
the  gi-eat  Persian  hero,  Djemschid  (Ouseley,  ii.  64). 

(4.)  A9  might  be  expected,  the  legends  appeared 
in  their  coarsest  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing 
all  their  poetiy,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most 
detestable  of  Apociypha,  Books  of  Magic,  a  Hygro- 
manteia,  a  Conti'adictio  Salomonis  (whatever  that 
may  be)  condemned  by  Gelasius,  Incantationes, 
( 'lavicnla,  and  the  like.^  One  pseudonymous  work 
has  a  somewhat  higher  character,  the  Psaltcrium 
Salomonis,  altogether  without  merit,  a  mere  cento 
from  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  not  otherwise 
offensive  (Fabricius,  i.  917 ;  Tregelles,  Introd.  to 
N.  T,  p.  154),  and  therefore  attached  sometimes, 
as  in  the  gi'eat  Alexandrian  Codex,  to  the  sacred 
volume.  One  strange  story  meets  us  from  the  om- 
nivorous Note-book  of  Bede.  Solomon  did  repent, 
and  in  his  contrition  he  offered  himself  to  the  San- 
hedrim, doing  penance,  and  they  scourged  him  five 
times  with  rods,  and  then  he  travelled  in  sackcloth 
through  the  cities  of  Isi-nel,  saying  as  he  went 
Give  alms  to  Solomon  (Bede,  de  Salom.  ap.  Pineda). 

VIII.  New  Testament. — We  pass  from  this  wild 

>*  Two  of  these  strange  books  have  been  reprinted  in 
facsimile  by  iScheible  {KletUr,  v.).  The  Claoieula  Salo- 
moni*  NearomanUca  consists  of  incantatioos  made  up  of 
Hebrew  words ;  and  the  mightiest  spell  of  the  enchanter 
is  the  SigiUam  Salomonis,  engraved  with  Hebrew  cha- 
racters, snch  as  might  have  been  handed  down  through 
a  long  succession  of  Jewish  exorcists.  It  is  singnlar 
(unless  this  too  was  part  of  the  imposture)  that  both  the 
books  profess  to  be  pnblished  with  the  ppedal  licence  of 
Popes  JuUiUi  II  and  Alexander  VI.    Was  this  tks  form 
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farrago  of  Jevrish  and  other  fiibles,  to  that  wbidi 
presents  the  most  entire  contrast  to  them.  The 
teaching  of  the  N.  T.  odds  nothing  to  the  materials 
for  a  life  of  Solomon.  It  enables  us  to  take  the 
truest  measure  of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Sm  dt 
Man  passes  sentence  on  all  that  kingly  pomp.  It 
declares  that  in  the  humblest  woric  of  God,  in  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  there  is  a  grace  and  beauty  inex- 
haustible, so  that  even  '*  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  an-ayed  like  one  of  these  "  (Matt.  vi.  29  u* 
It  presents  to  us  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  growth  ia 
wisdom,  like,  and  yet  nnlike  bis,  taking,  in  the  eves 
of  men,  a  less  varied  range;  but  deeper,  truer, 
purer,  because  united  with  purity,  victory  orer 
temptation,  self-sacrifice,  the  true  large-heartedness 
of  sympathy  with  all  men.  On  the  loweat  view 
which*  serious  thinkers  have  ever  taken  of  the  lile 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  have  owned  that  there 
was  in  Him  one  **  greater  than  Solomon  "  (Matt. 
xii.  42).  The  historical  Son  of  David,  ideally  a 
tifffe  of  the  Chiist  that  was  to  oomc,  wa^  in  his 
actual  life,  the  moat  strangely  contrasted.  It  wa» 
leserved  for  the  true,  the  later  Son  of  Ikvid,  to 
fulfil  the  prophetic  yearnings  whidi  had  gathered 
round  the  birth  of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  true 
Sh€l6m5h,  the  prinoe  of  peace,  the  true  Jedid-jah, 
the  well-beloved  of  the  Father.  [E.  H.  P.] 

SOLOMONS  PORCH.    [Palace,] 

SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS  (Childreh  or). 

rnbW  nnP  ^33 :  vioVAfi^ri<rf\fid,  E«r.  ii.  58; 

^  •  •  • 

viol  9a6Xw¥  'XdKu^w,  Ezr.  ii.  55 ;  Neh.  viL  57, 
60 :  fiUi  sercorum  Salomonis).  The  persons  thus 
named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy  all  but  the  k)west 
places  in  those  lists,  and  their  position  indkates 
some  connexion  with  the  services  of  the  Temple. 
First  come  the  priests,  then  Levites,  then  Nethioini, 
then  ''the  diildren  of  Solomon's  aervants."  lo 
the  Gi-eek  of  1  Esdr.  v.  33,  35,  the  order  is  the 
same,  but  instead  of  Nethinim  we  meet  with 
UpoHovXoif  ** servants"  or  "ministers,"  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  state- 
ment as  to  their  office  we  are  left  to  conjecture  and 
inference.  (1.)  The  name,  as  well  as  tibe  order, 
implies  inferiority  even  to  the  Nethinim.  Thef 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ^tes  of  Solomon.  The 
servitude  of  the  Nethinim,  ** given  to  the  Lord,"  was 
softened  by  the  idea  of  dedication.  [NETHivni.] 
(2.)  The  stATting  point  of  their  history  is  to  be 
found  probably  in  1  K.  v.  13,  14,  ix.  20,  21; 
2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Canaanites,  who  had  been  lirinir 
till  then  with  a  certain  measure  of  freedom,  wctt 
reduced  by  Solomon  to  the  helot  state,  and  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  the  king's  stone-quarries,  and 
in  building  his  palaces  and  cities.  To  some  exteot, 
indeed,  the  change  had  been  effected  under  Dsrid, 
but  it  ap])earB  to  hove  been  then  connected 
specially  with  the  Temple,  and  the  aeiTitude  under 
his  successor  was  at  once  harder  and  more  extended 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  2).     (3.)  The  last  pn.«age  thrown 

of  Hebrew  literature  which  they  were  wIDIiig  to  eo- 
oonrage? 

t  A  pleasant  Pereian  apologue  teaching  a  like  kwon 
deserves  to  be  rescued  fi'om  the  mass  of  fables.  The  king 
of  Israel  met  one  day  the  king  of  the  ants,  took  the  insert 
on  his  hand,  and  hold  converse  with  it,  aeUng,  Ortma^ 
like.  "  Am  not  I  the  mightiest  and  most  glorioas  of  oienr 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  ant-king,  •  Thou  slttest  on  a  throne 
of  gold,  bat  I  make  ibj  band  mj  throne,  and  thus  sai 
greater  than  thou  "  (CSiatdin.  fU.  p.  IM). 
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Kite  light  00  their  spedtl  office.  The  Nethiniin, 
:»  in  ti»  case  of  the  Gibconites,  were  appointed 
to  be  bnren  of  wood  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  this 
VH  eaough  for  the  services  of  the  Tabernacle. 
hr  the  coDftnictioii  and  repairs  of  the  Temple 
iBctiiff  kiod  of  Uboar  was  required,  and  the  new 
^isra  woe  set  to  the  work  of  hewing  and  squar> 
's£  A»a  (1  K.  ▼.  17,  18).  Their  descendants 
appor  to  hi?e  formed  a  distinct  order,  inheriting 
prcbfibiT  the  same  functions  and  the  same  skill. 
7i^  promincnoe  which  the  erection  of  a  new  Temple 
« t]^  rrtom  from  Babylon  would  give  to  their 
vo:k,  accDimts  for  the  special  mention  of  them  in 
tfc-  lists  of  Eoa  and  Kehemiah.  Like  the  Ne- 
tiunim,  they  were  in  the  position  of  proselytes, 
ootwardly  conforming  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  though 
MoDfing  to  the  hated  race,  and,  even  in  their 
isit*^  bearing  traces  of  their  origin  (Err.  ii.  55-58). 
U'  them,  too,  the  great  maas  must  either  have 
ftn^,  or  given  up  their  position,  or  remained 
It  Babrloo.  The  392  of  Ear.  ii.  55  (Nethinim  in- 
^vMl)  most  have  been  but  a  small  fragment  of  the 
^-Hidaoti  of  the  150,000  employed  by  Solomon 
I  K.  V.  15).  [E.  H.  P.] 

:H)L0M0N*8  SONG.    [Caih-icles.] 

.SOLOMON,   WISDOM    OP.      [Wisdom, 

Bi'ix  OP.] 

iK)N.»  The  term  "son"  is  used  in  Scripture 
nro^  to  imply  almost  any  kind  of  descent  or 
•cHwott,  as  hen  shdndh,  «  son  of  a  year,'*  ».  <?.  a 
T-ffl"  *ii,  tea  iesketh,  **  son  of  a  bow,"  ».  e,  an  arrow. 
IV  ^91x1  bar  is  often  found  in  N.  T.  in  compost* 
t'tu  as  Bar-timaeua.     [Children.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

SC)K  OF  GOD  (ylbs  eeo5),'»  the  Second  Person 
^  tii-  Erer-Uessed  Trinity,  who  is  coequal,  co- 
<^'^^,  and  consubtftantial  with  the  Father;  and 
«  >  took  the  nature  of  man  in  the  womb  of  the 
£»**tl  Viipn  Mary,  and  as  Wan  bears  the  name 
♦'Jests, or  Saviour,  and  who  proved  Himself  to 
f-  t>  Messiah  or  Christ,  the  Prophet,  Priest, 
c-'Kincofall  true  Israelites,  the  seed  of  faithful 
^  ^liam.  the  universal  Church  of  God. 

.  ^  title  Sos  OP  God  was  gnid«ally  revealed  to 
*>  4'.>:l<i  in  this  its  fall  and  highest  significance, 
fc  t%<  Book  of  Genesis  the  term  occurs  in  the 

,':-t1  namber,  "Sons  of  God,"  D*p6Km:2 
«*«a,  ri.  2,  4),  and  there  the  appellation  is  ap^ 
^  to  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  to  those 
'^  were  set  in  authority  over  others  (according 
>  !£«  fxposition  in  Cyril  Alex.  Adv.  Julian,  p. 
"^>,  aitd  Adc.  AnthropomorjA.  c.  17),  or  (as  some 
'-^'>  hrM)  the  sons  of  the  iamily  of  Seth — those 
*"'*  bad  been  most  distinguished  by  piety  and 
'-Lr,  hi  Job  i.  6,  and  ii.  1,  this  title,  "  Sons  of 
-'•;  a  MseA  as  a  designation  nf  the  Angels.  In 
t  UJ9  Uaji.  g^  «« I  have  said,  ye  are  gods ;  and 

Jr  J*  aU  soas  of  the  Highest"  (fi'hv  ^33),  the 
•t.^  a  aptained  by  Theodoret  and  others  to  signify 
'l>v  ffnou  whom  God  invests  with  a  portion  of 
H  Lva  dignity  and  authority  as  rulera  of  His 
{*•'  'tr  and  who  have  deai-er  revelations  of  His 
*  >  ^  iur  L4>rd   intimato  (John  x.  35) ;  and 
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therefore  the  children  of  Israel,  the  ftvoured  people 
of  God,  are  specially  called  collectively,  by  God, 
His  -Son  (Ex.  iv.  22,  23  ;  Hos.  xi.  1). 

But,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  that  title  is  applied 
by  God  to  His  only  Son,  begotten  by  eternal  gene- 
ration (see  Ps.  ii.  7),  as  interpreted  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (i.  5,  v.  5);   the  word  aVHi 

"  to-day,"  in  that  passage,  being  expressive  of  tlie 
act  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  yesterday,  nor  to- 
morrow. "  In  aetemo  nee  praeteritum  est,  nee 
futurum,  sed  perpetuura  hodie"  (Luther).  That 
text  evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  is  crowned 
and  anointed  as  King  by  God  (Ps.  ii.  2, 6),  although 
resisted  by  men,  Ps.  ii.  21,  23,  compai*ed  with 
Acts  iv.  25-27,  where  that  text  is  applied  by  St 
Peter  to  the  crudfixion  of  Christ  and  His  subse- 
quent exaltation ;  and  the  same  Psalm  is  also  re- 
ferred to  Christ  by  St.  Paul,  when  preaching  in 
the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pitddia  (Acts 
xiii.  33)  ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Jews 
might  have  leanit  from  their  own  Scriptui'ea  that 
the  Messiah  is  in  a  special  sense  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  this  is  allow^l  by  Moimonides  in  Portd  MosiSy 
ed.  Pococke,  p.  160,  239.  This  truth  might  have 
been  deduced  by  logicsd  infei^nce  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  no  passage  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
is  the  Messiah  clearly  and  explicitly  designated  by 
the  title  «  Son  of  God."  The  words,  "  The  fonn 
of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God,"  ai-e  in  the 
Chaldee  portion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (Dan.  iii.  25), 
and  were  uttered  by  a  heathen  and  idolatrous  king, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  cannot  thei'efore  be  undei'stood 
as  expressing  a  clear  appreciation,  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  although 
we  may  leadily  agree  that,  like  Caiaphas  and  Pilate, 
the  king  of  Babylon,  especially  as  he  was  perhaps 
in  habits  of  intercom-se  with  Daniel,  may  have  de- 
livered a  true  prophecy  concerning  Christ. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  question,  whether  the 
Jews,  in  our  Lord's  age,  generally  believed  that  tlie 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  was  also  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  viz.  as  a  Divine  Pei-son, 
coequal,  coeteinal,  and  cousubstantial  with  the 
Father  ? 

That  the  Jews  enteiiained  the  opinion  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  subordi' 
note  senses  of  the  term  already  specified  (viz.  as  a 
holy  person,  and  as  invested  with  great  power  by 
God  J,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  the  point  at  issue 
is,  whether  they  supposed  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  what  the  Universal  Church  believes  Jesus  Christ 
to  be?  Did  they  believe  (as  some  learned  persons 
suppose  they  did)  that  the  terms  Messiah  and  Son 
of  God  are  '•  equivalent  and  inseparable  "  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jews  ottght  to  have 
deduced  the  doctiine  of  the  Messiah's  divinity  from 
their  own  Scriptures,  especially  from  such  texts  as 
Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  **  Thy  throne,  0  Ood,  is  for  ever 
and  ever ;  the  sceptre  of  Thy  kingdom  is  a  right 
sceptre.  Thou  lovest  righteousness  and  hatest 
wickedness ;  thereibre  God,  Thy  God,  anointed  Thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows  ;*'  a  text 
to  which  the  author  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews 


4.  1 V^  ;  ytyyrifia ;  Hirps ;  ffcntu. 
6.  \*}  ;  tmipfuk ;  posteri. 

6.  P^E),  like  a  son,  i.  e.  a  successor. 

>>  The  present  article,  in  ooi^unciiun  with  that  of 
Saviour,  forms  the  supplement  to  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
[See  Jesus  Ciuust,  voL  1,  p.  1039.] 
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appeaLt  (Heb.  i.  8) ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mes- 
siidi's  Godhead  might  also  have  been  inferred  from 
sach  texts  as  Isaiah  iz.  6,  **  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ....  and  His  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God'"  and  vii.  14,  "Behold  a  Virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  His  name 
Immanuer'  (with  us,  God) ;  and  from  Jer.  xiiii.  5, 
"  Behold,  tiie  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branchy  and  a  King 
shall  reign  and  prosper  .  .  .  ;  and  this  is  the  name 
whereby  He  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  (Jehovah) 
our  Righteousness  ;'*  and  from  Micah  r.  2,  "  Out 
of  thee  (Bethlehem  Ephratah)  shall  He  come  foi-th 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings' 
foith  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting ; 
and  from  Zech.  zi.  13,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto 
me.  Cast  it  unto  the  potter :  a  goodly  price  that  I 
was  prised  at  of  them." 

But  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  Jews  might 
not  and  ought  not  to  have  infeired  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  the  Messiah  from  their  own  Scriptures,  but 
whether,  for  the  most  part,  they  really  did  deduce 
that  doctrine  from  those  Scriptui*es?  They  ought 
doabtless  to  have  been  prepared  by  those  Scriptures 
for  a  suffering  Messiah ;  but  this  we  know  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  CitMs  of  Christ  was  to  them  a 
stumbling-block  (I  Cor.  i.  23) ;  and  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  which  they  raised  against  the 
Christians  was  that  they  worshipped  a  man  who 
died  a  death  which  is  declared  to  be  an  accursed 
one  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  delivered  by 
God  Himself  {DeuL  xxi.  23). 

May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  the  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  age  failed  likewise  of  attaining  to  tlie  true 
sense  of  their  own  Scriptures,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ?  May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  Divine  Sonship  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  admit  the  claims  of 
one  who  asseiled  Himself  to  be  the  Christ,  and  also 
affirmed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with 
the  Father? 

In  looking  at  this  question  d  priori ^  it  must  be 
remembered  (hat  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  declaim  in 
the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms  tiie  Divine 
Unity,  "Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord  "  (Deut.  vi.  4),  this  is  the  solemn  dedap 
ration  which  the  Jews  recite  daily,  morning  and 
evening  (see  Mishnah,  Barachothy  chap.  i.).  They 
r^rded  themselves  as  set  apart  from  all  the 
nations  of  earth  to  be  a  witness  of  God's  unity, 
and  to  protest  against  the  polytheism  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  And  having  suffered  severe  chastise- 
ments in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  for  their  own 
idolatries,  they  shrunk — and  still  shrink — with  fear 
and  abhon-ence  from  eveiything  that  might  seem 
in  any  degi'ee  to  trench  upon  the  doctiine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead. 

To  this  consideration  we  must  add,  h  posteriori, 
the  external  evidence  derived  from  tlie  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  who  lived  near  to  our  Lord's  age. 

Trypho,  the  learned  Jew,  who  debated  with 
Justin  Maiiyr  at  Ephesus  about  a.d.  150,  on  the 
points  of  controversy  between  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians expressly  states.  ^  that  it  seems  to  him  not 
only  paradoxical  but  silly  (fi»p6tf),  to  say  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  pre-existed  ti-om  eternity  as  God, 
and  that  He  condescended  to  be  bora  as  map,  and  " 
— Trypho  explodes  the  notion — that  Christ  is  "  not 
man  begotten  of  man  "  (Justin  M.  Dialog,  a.  Dry- 
phon.  §48,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Otto,  Jen.  1842). 
Here  is  a  distinct  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Jew 
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that  the  Messiah  is  merely  man;  and  here  also 
is  a  denial  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  He  ia 
God,  pre-existing  from  eternity,  and  took  the  natui« 
of  man.  In  the  same  Dialogue  the  Jewish  inter- 
locutor, Ti-ypho,  approves  the  tenets  of  the  Ebionite 
heretics,  who  asserted  that  the  Christ  was  a  mere 
man  (^lA^s  ip$ptnros\  and  adds  this  remariubl« 
declaration :  **  all  we  (Jews)  expect  that  the  Messiah 
will  come  as  a  man  from  man  (t.  e.  from  human 
parents),  and  that  Klias  will  anoint  Him  when  He 
)soome''(iriirr cf  4ifi€is  rir  XP^^'''^''  ^^^ 
Bpttirow  4^  kvSp^irvp  vpoc^oxAfitv  ycr^ 
ataSoit  Kol  rhv  *HA(ar  XP^^^  ahrhif  4\64rra, 
Trypho  Judaeus  ap.  Justin  M.  Dialog.  f49,  p. 
156).  And  in  §54,  St.  Justin  Martyr,  speakin^r  in 
the  name  of  the  Christian  believers,  combats  that 
assertion,  and  affirms  tl^t  the  Hebrew  prophecies 
themselves,  to  which  he  appeals,  testify  that  the 
Messiah  is  not  a  man  born  of  man,  according  to  the 
ordinary  manner  of  human  genei-atioo,  ivBpuffwos 
^1  iof^pdnrttp  Koerk  r\t  Koiphv  r&w  hpBpAwttw  •ycr- 
n)de/r.  And  thero  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  sub- 
sequent portion  of  the  same  dialogue,  where  Jostin 
says,  <*  If,  0  Trypho,  ye  understMd  who  He  is  that 
is  sometimes  call^i  the  Messenger  of  mighty  ooimsel, 
and  a  Man  by  Ezekiel,  and  designated  as  the  Son  of 
Man  by  Daniel,  and  as  a  Child  by  Isaiah,  and  the 
Messiah  and  God  by  Daniel,  and  a  Stone  by  many, 
and  Wisdom  by  Solomon,  and  a  Star  by  Mases,  and 
the  Day-spring  by  Zediariah,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented as  suffering,  by  Isaiah,  and  is  called  by  him 
a  Rod,  and  a  Flower  and  Comer  Stone,  and  the  Son 
of  God,  you  would  not  have  spoken  blasphemy 
against  Him,  who  is  already  conft,  and  who  hiu 
been  bom,  and  has  suffered,  and  has  asoended  into 
heaven  and  will  come  again "  (Justin  M.  a  7V*y- 
phon,  §126,  p.  409),  and  Justin  affirms  that  he 
has  proved,  against  the  Jews,  that  **  Christ,  who  is 
the  Loitl  and  God,  and  Son  of  God,"  appeared  to 
their  Fathers,  the  Patriaitiis,  in  various  fi>rms» 
under  the  old  dispensation  (§128,  p.  425).  Com- 
pai-e  the  authorities  in  Doraer,  On  the  Person  </ 
Christ,  i.  pp.  265-271,  Engl.  transL 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Origen  wrote 
his  apologetic  work  in  defence  of  Christianity  agninst 
Celsus,  the  Epicmean,  and  in  various  places  (^  ti»t 
treatise  he  recites  the  allegations  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Gospel.  In  one  passage,  when  Celsxis,  speaking 
in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  had  said  that  one  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  had  predicted  that  the  Son  of  God 
would  come  to  judge  the  righteous  and  to  punish 
the  wicked,  Origen  rejoins,  that  such  a  notion  is 
most  impropvly  ascribed  to  a  Jew ;  inasmuch  as  ihe 
Jews  did  indeed  look  for  a  Messiah,  but  not  as  the  Son 
of  God,  •*  No  Jew,"  he  says,  "  would  allow  that 
any  prophet  ever  said  that  a  Son  of  God  woukl 
come;  but  what  the  Jews  do  say,  is,  that  the 
Christ  of  God  will  come ;  and  they  ofien  dispute 
with  ns  Christians,  as  to  this  xery  qu«tion  for 
instance,  conoeming  the  Son  of  God,  on  tiie  plea  th^ 
no  such  Person  exists  or  was  ever  foretold  "  (Origeo, 
Adv.  Cels.  i.  §49,  vol.  i.  p.  365,  6.,  see  p.  38 
and  p.  79 ;  ed.  Speucer  and  other  places,  4,  g,  pp. 
22.  30,  51,  62,  71,  82,  110,  136). 

In  the  4th  century  Eusebius  testified  that  iht 
Jews  of  that  age  would  not  accept  the  title  Son  of 
God  as  applicable  to  the  Messiah  (Euseb.  Dem» 
Evang,  iv.  1),  and  in  later  days  th^  charge  Chri»> 
tians  with  impiety  and  blasphemy  fi>r  designating 
Christ  by  that  title  (Leontius,  Cone,  Ifioen.  ii. 
Act,  iv.). 

Lastly,    a  learned   Jew,   Oit>bk>,    in   the    17th 
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e^torr,  in  his  coaferenoe  vith  Limborch,  affirms 
that  if  a  prDphet,  or  even,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
M«!siah  Hinnrif,  were  to  work  miracles,  and  yet  lay 
'ixm  to  JmnuCy,  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death  by 
rtdBra*,  as  one  guilty  of  blasphemy  (Orobio  ap. 
babon*.  Arnica  Coiiatio,  p.  295,  ed.  Goud,  1688). 

fl'cce,  therefi>re,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  to 
Hi  suiBctffit  reason  for  oonclading  (with  Basnage, 
IK^iiAre  dit  Juifs,  iv.  c.  24),  that  although  the 
i*^»  of  our  Loxtf  s  age  might  have  infen-ed,  and 
>u-br  lo  have  inferred,  from  their  own  Scriptai-e«, 
•=Bt  the  M«9siah,  or  Christ,  would  be  a  Divipe 
P'-.'s.'iii,  and  the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  sense  of 
t.'"  term;  and  although  some  among  them,  who 
*f^  more  enlightened  than  the  rest,  entertained 
that  fipinion;  yet  it  was  not  the  popular  and  ge- 
KTilly  receiTed  doctrine  among  tiie  Jews  that  3ie 
H'^^ah  would  be  other  than  a  man,  bom  of  human 
fa.*tiit»,  and  not  a  divine  being,  and  Son  of  God. 

T:ij«  omdosion  reflects  much  light  upon  ceitain 
isf-xtant  questions  of  the  Gos^  Histoiy,  and 
rl4rs  up  several  difficulties  with  regaxxl  to  the  evi- 
^acG  of  Christianity. 

I.  It  supplies  an  answer  to  the  question,  *'  Why 
Mrs  Je53»  Christ  put  to  death  ?  "  He  was  ncjused 
iTtn?  Jews  before  Pilate  as  guilty  of  sedition  and 
in?iiion  asEainst  the  power  of  Itome  (Luke  xxiil. 
M;  cf.  John  rix.  12);  bnt  it  is  hardly  necessary 
>  i*serrt  that  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  to  which 
a»  J<ws  resorted  for  the  sake  of  exasperating  the 
>kt>4o  governor  agninst  Him,  and  even  of  com- 
{»-  n  i^late,  against  his  will,  to  condemn  Him,  in 
«i  T  that  he  might  not  lay  himself  open  to  the 
•a :«  of  "  not  being  Caesar's  friend  "(John  xix. 
I.  ;  vbcreas,  if  our  Lord  had  really  announced  an 
'  tfntm  of  emancipating  the  Jews  from  the  Roman 
?"i-.  He  would  have  procui^  for  Himsielf  the  fa- 
^'^r  lad  support  of  the  Jewish  rulers  and  people. 

Nt  does  it  appear  that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
c^i  because  He  claimed  to  be  the  Christ.  The 
^i  veie  at  that  time  anxiously  looking  for  the 
^■^  -ah ;  the  Pharisees  asked  the  Baptist  whether 
••^as  the  Christ  (John  i.  20-25);  **and  all  men 
'aaand  m  their  hearts  of  John  whether  he  were  the 
'"i-n-t,  or  not"  (Luke  ui.  15). 

I  *ti  this  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
p"oi<:  w«ll  knew  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
4))  Q"!  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  ;  they  knew  him  to 
"^  -1  Mrre  man,  bom  after  the  ordinary  manner  of 
"r^  gcoerstioD  ;  and  yet  they  all  thought  it  pro- 
^  j^  ti^  he  might  be  the  Christ. 

Tils  drcumstance  proves,  that,  according  to  their 
'-''■A IK,  the  Christ  was  not  to  be  a  divine  person  ; 

"Jioly  not  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  Christian  sense 
'  ^^^  tenn.  The  same  oonclosion  may  be  deduced 
t'  ^  the  circumstance  that  the  Jews  of  that  age 
^'•y  welcomed  the  appearance  of  those  false 
'^-^^  Matt  xxiv.  24),  who  promised  to  deliver 
*«i^  frocQ  the  Roman  yoke,  and  whom  they  knew 
'"  «  mere  men,  and  who  did  not  claim  divine 
"^w  3,  wkidi  they  certainly  would  have  done,  if  the 
*V4t  w«  generallj  expected  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

^*  9t  also  that  after  the  miraculous  feeding, 
*  -  p^«  were  desirous  of"  making  Jesus  a  King  * 

^"Ti  n.  15);  and  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  at 
i'>*hjflT  they  met  Him  with  enthusiastic  accla- 

•J'iMtt,  "Hflmma  to  the  Son  of  David;  blessed 

■  H«t:>iat  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Matt. 

^''  •':  Mark  xi.  9 ;  John  zii.  13).    And  the  eager 

^'>  •'■^tn  facility  with  which  the  Jews  admitted 

''*  rntRmooa  of  almost  every  fimatical  adven-. 
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tuivr  who  professed  to  be  the  Messiah  at  that 
period,  seems  to  show  that  they  would  have 
willingly  allowed  the  claims  of  one  who  "  wrought 
many  miracles,**  as,  even  by  the  confession  of  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  Jesus  of  NiU.Hrath  did 
(John  xi.  47),  if  He  had  been  content  with  such 
a  title  as  the  Jews  assigned  to  their  expected 
Messiah,  namely  that  of  a  gi^eat  Prophet,  distin- 
guished  by  mighty  works. 

We  find  that  when  our  Lord  put  to  the  Pluu'i- 
sees  this  question,  **  What  think  ye  of  Christ, 
whose  Son  is  He?  "  their  answer  was  not,  "  He  is 
the  Son  of  God,"  but  "  He  is  the  Son  of  David;" 
and  they  could  not  answer  the  second  question 
which  He  next  propounded  to  them,  **  How  then 
doth  David,  speaking  in  the  Spirit,  call  Him  Lord?'* 
The  reason  was,  because  the  Pharisees  did  not  ex- 
pect the  Messiah  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  and  when 
He,  who  is  the  Messiah,  claimed  to  be  God,  they 
rgected  His  claim  to  be  the  Christ. 

The  reason,  thei-efore,  of  His  condemnation  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  of  His  deliveiy  to  Pilate 
for  crucitixion,  was  not  that  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  or  Christ,  but  because  He  asserted  Himself 
to  be  much  more  than  that :  in  a  word,  because  He 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  be  God. 

This  is  further  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
Jews  to  PiUte,  **  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son 
of  God"  (John  xix.  7) ;  and  from  the  previous  re- 
solution of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  **  Then  said  they 
all.  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?  And  he  said 
unto  them.  Ye  say  that  I  am.  And  they  said,  What 
need  we  any  further  witness?  for  we  ouiselves 
have  heaixi  of  his  own  mouth.  And  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  them  arose  and  lied  him  unto  Pilate  " 
(Luke  xxii.  70,  71,  xxiii.  1). 

In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  the  question  of  the  High 
Priest  is  as  follows: — **  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  *'  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  This  question 
does  not  intimate  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  High 
Priest  the  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  it  sliows 
that  Jesus  claimed  both  titles,  and  in  claiming 
them  for  Himself  asserted  that  the  Clirist  was  the 
Son  of  God ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  popular 
opinion,  is  evident  from  the  considerations  above 
stated,  and  also  from  His  woitls  to  St.  Peter  when 
the  Apostle  confessed  Him  to  be  the  **  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God"  (Matt.  xvi.  16)  ;  He  de- 
clared that  Peter  had  received  this  truth,  not  from 
human  testimony,  but  by  extraordinary  revelation : 
"Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  bnt  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  17). 

It  was  the  claim  which  He  put  forth  to  be  the 
Christ  and  Son  of  God,  that  led  to  our  Lord's 
condemnation  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
Sanhedrim :  "  They  nil  condemned  Him  to  be 
guilty  of  death"  (Mark  xiv.  64;  Matt.  xxvi. 
63-66) ;  and  the  sense  in  which  He  claimed  to  he 
Son  of  God  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of  John  v.  15. 
The  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him  because  He 
not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that 
God  was  His  own  Father  (wot^imi  tBtop  $kry9  rhv 
Btbu),  making  Himself  **  equal  imto  God ; "  and 
when  He  claimed  Divine  pre-existence,  saying, 
**  Befora  Abraham  was  {iydvtro),  I  am,  then 
took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  him "  (John  viii. 
58,  59);  and  when  He  asserted  His  own  unity 
with  God,  "  I  and  the  Father  areon^" — one  su6- 
stance  {tv),  not  one  person  {th) — **  then  the  Jews 
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took  up  stones  n^.n  to  stone  him  '*  (John  x. 
30,  31) ;  and  this  is  evident  again  from  their  own 
words,  '*  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  bat 
for  blasphemv ;  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
makest  thyself  God"  (John  i.  53). 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
the  Apostles  laboured  to  bring  the  ^ews  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Jesus  was  not  only  the  Christ,  bat  was 
also  a  Divine  Person,  even  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Thas,  for  example,  St  Peter,  after  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  by 
Christ,  says,  "  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  cniciBed,  both  Lord  {K^ptov, 
Jehovah)  and  Christ "  (Acts  ii.  36). 

2.  This  conclusion  supplies  a  couvincing  pioof 
of  Christ's  Godhead.  If  He  is  not  the  Son  of  God, 
equal  with  God,  then  there  is  no  other  alternative 
but  that  He  was  guilty  of  blasphemy ;  for  He 
claimed  **  Goil  as  His  own  Father,  making  Himself 
equal  with  God,"  and  by  doing  so  He  proposed 
Himself  as  an  object  of  divine  worship.  And  in 
that  case  He  would  have  rightly  be^n .  put  to 
death ;  and  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and  killing  Him 
would  have  been  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Law 
of  God  which  commanded  them  to  put  to  death 
any  prophet,  however  distinguished  he  migitt  be 
by  the  working  of  miracles,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
blasphemy  (Deut.  xiii.  1-11);  and  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  would  have  been  an  act  of  pious  zeal  on 
their  part  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  would  have 
commended  them  to  His  favour  and  protection, 
whereas  we  know  that  it  was  that  act  which  tilled 
the  cup  of  their  national  guilt  and  has  made  them 
outcasts  6*om  God  to  this  day  (Matt  xxiii.  32-38  ; 
Luke  xiii.  33-35 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  15, 16 ;  James  v.  6). 

When  they  repent  of  this  sin,  and  say,  "  Blessed 
{tvXoyiifi^vos)  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,**  and  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  Christ 
and  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God,  then  Israel 
shall  be  saved  (Rom.  xi.  26). 

3.  Thia  conclusion  also  explains  the  fact — ^which 
might  othei-wiae  have  perplexed  and  staggered  as 
— ^tbat  the  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  and 
which  the  Jews  and  their  rulers  acknowledged  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Him,  did  not  have  their 
due  influence  upon  them ;  those  mighty  and  mer- 
ciful works  did  not  produce,  the  effect  upon  them 
which  they  ought  to  have  produced,  and  which  those 
works  would  have  produced,  if  the  Jews  and  their 
rulers  had  been  prepared,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  by  an  intelligent  study  of  their  own  Scrip- 
tures, to  regard  their  expected  Messiah  as  the  Son 
of  God,  coequal  with  God. 

Not  being  so  prepaid,  they  applied  to  those 
miracles  the  test  supplied  by  their  own  law,  which 
enjoined  that,  if  a  prophet  arose  among  them,  and 
worked  mirnclea,  and  osdeavoured  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  those 
niirarles  were  to  be  i^egarded  as  trials  of  their  own 
sted&stness,  and  weie  not  to  be  accepted  as  proofs 
of  a  divine  mission,  **  but  the  prophet  himself  was 
to  be  put  to  death  '*  (Deut.  xiii.  l-ll).  The  Jews 
tried  our  Lord  and  His  miracles  by  this  law.  Some 
of  the  Jews  ventured  to  say  that  "  Jesus  of  Nasta- 
i«th  Was  specially  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  when  He  framed  that  law  *'  (see  Fagius 
on  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Deut.  xiii.,  and  his 
note  on  Deut.  xviii.  15),  and  that  it  was  provided 
"*  expressly  to  meet  His  case.  Indeed  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  **  if 
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thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother^  entice  thee 
secretly"  (Deat  xiii.  6),  Uiere  was  a  prof^etic 
reference  to  the  case  of  Jesus,  who  "  said  that  he 
had  a  human  mother,  but  not  a  human  fitthrr, 
but  was  the  Son  of  God  and  was  God"  (»» 
Fagius,  /.  c). 

Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  but,  according; 
to  the  popular  view  and  preconceived  notions  q{ 
the  Jews,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  merely  a  human 
personage,  and  would  not  claim  to  be  God  and  to 
be  entitled  to  divine  power.  Therefore,  though 
they  admitted  his  miracles  to  be  really  wrought, 
yet  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  claim  giouadei 
on  those  miiudes  to  be  true,  but  rather  r^iiJed 
those  mirai:les  as  ti*ials  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
One  True  God,  whose  prerogatives,  they  thougbt 
were  infringed  and  invaded  by  Him  who  wmo^it 
those  miradcs ;  and  they  even  ascribed  those  mira- 
cles td  the  agency  of  the  Prince  of  the  DeviU 
(Matt  xii.  24, 27  ;  Mark  iii.  22 ;  Luke  xi.  15),  and 
said  that  He,  who  wrought  those  mii'ades,  had  a 
devil  (John  vii.  20,  viii.  48),  and  they  called  Him 
Beelzebub  (Matt.  x.  25),  because  they  thought  that 
he  was  setting  Himself  in  opposition  to  God. 

4.  '*They  nil  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of 
death"  (Mark  xiv.  64).  The  Sanhedrim  was 
unanimous  in  the  sentence  of  condenmation.  This 
is  remarkable.  We  cannot  suppose  that  there 
were  not  some  conscientious  persons  in  so  nu- 
merous a  body.  Indeed,  it  may  readily  be  allowtd 
that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
actuated  by  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  honour  oi(kA 
when  they  condemned  Jesus  to  death,  and  thtt 
they  did  what  they  did  with  a  view  to  God's 
gloiTf  which  they  supposed  to  be  disparaged  by  oar 
Loixl's  pretensions ;  and  that  they  were  guided  by 
a  desire  to  comply  with  God's  law,  which  nquired 
them  to  put  to  death  every  one  who  was  guilty  ol 
blasphemy  in  arrogating  to  himself  the  pover 
which  belonged  to  God. 

Hence  we  may  explain  o\\x  Loixi*8  words  on  dw 
crojs,  *<  Father,  forgive  them,  for  th«y  kfWB  not 
what  they  do"  (Luke  xxiii.  34),  "  Father,  they  are 
not  awai'e  that  He  whom  they  are  crucifying  is 
Thy  Son :"  and  St.  Peter  said  at  Jei-usalem  to  th« 
Jews  after  the  crucifixion,  "  Now,  bi^hren,  I  vot 
that  tfirough  ignorance  ye  did  it  (i.  e.  rejected  sod 
crucified  Christ),  as  did  abo  your  rulei*8"  (Acts  iii. 
17) ;  and  St.  Paul  declai-ed  in  the  Jewish  syni^ogue 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  "they  that  dwell  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  Him 
not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  xre 
read  every  Sabbnth-day,  have  falhlled  them  in  (xat- 
demning  Him  "  (Acts  xiii.  27). 

Hence  it  is  evidoit  that  the  predictions  of  Holv 
Sci-ipture  may  be  accomplished  before  the  eyes  ot  , 
men,  while  they  ai'e  unconscious  of  that  fulfilnieot ; 
and  that  the  prophecies  may  be  even  aooomplisbcd 
by  persons  who  have  the  prophedes  in  their  hands, 
and  do  not  know  that  they  are  fulfilling  these. 
Hence  also  it  is  clear  that  men  nmy  be  guilty  of 
enormous  sins  when  they  are  acting  aooording  to 
their  consdences  and  with  a  view  to  God*s  giorr, 
and  while  they  hold  the  Bible  in  their  hands  and 
hear  its  voice  sounding  in  their  ears  (Acts  xiih  27; ; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  of  un^)eakable  imporiaace 
not  only  to  hear  the  woi^s  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
to  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  with 
humihty,  docility,  earnestness,  and  prayer,  io  o^ 
to  underatand  th^r  true  meaning. 

Therefore  the  ChiisUan  atud«it  has  grmt  taeai 
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to  tbfflk  God  that  He  has  girea  in  the  New  Testa- 
nieit  a  diriceij-iDspired  interpretation  of  the  Otd 
TetanMOt,  and  also  has  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
tach  t^  Apostles  all  things  (John  sir.  26),  to 
linde  ioT  ever  with  His  Church  (John  xir.  16), 
tfie  bodr  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24),  which  He  has 
aak  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  (1  Tiro. 
:a.Io., andon  whose  interpretations,  embodied  in 
t^  creeds  generally  reoeiTed  among  Christians,  we 
Bar  safely  rely,  as  declaring  the  true  sense  of  the 

h'  the  Jews  and  their  mlers  had  not  been  swayed 
br  peYJadice,  bat  in  a  careful,  candid,  and  humble 
i^Tit  bad  considered  the  evidence  before  them,  they 
M'ldd  bare  known  that  their  promised  Messiah  was 
V-  V  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God,  and  that 
U«  ff^  revealed  as  such  in  their  own  Scriptui-es, 
xri  th  i«  His  miracles  would  have  had  their  due 
d>.t  ap(»  their  minds. 

5.  Those  persons  who  now  deny  Christ  to  be  the 
Si  a  >jf  God,  coequal  and  ooetemal  with  the  Father, 
•i.^.  kilowers  of  the  Jews,  who,  on  the  plea  of  zeal 
kt  'Jk  Dirine  Umty,  rejected  and  crucified  Jesus, 
v^  dbumed  to  be  God.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
ikr  Ehifttites,  Cerintiiians,  Nazarenes,  Photinians, 
lac  I  Lhera  who  denied  Christ's  dirinity,  arose  from 
tar  ranks  of  Jndaism  (cf.  Waterland,  Works,  v. 
^1.  ed.  Oxf.  1823 :  on  these  hei'esies  the  writer 
'x'tn>  article  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
* '  luroditetiott  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
a  bJ>  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament).  It  has  been 
^  rsBarked  by  the  late  Professor  Blunt  that  the 
sicxaeoU  by  which  the  ancient  Christian  Apo- 
T.u«,  sadi  as  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and 
ft>n,  oonfbted  the  Jews,  fjiFord  the  strongest 
«a?Qr  against  the  modem  Socinians  (see  also  the 
HLiHc  of  St.  Athanasius,  Orat.  ii.,  adv.  Ariauos, 
^  '77-3d3,  where  he  compares  the  Arians  to  the 
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r3«  JcwB  sinned  against  the  comparatively  dim 
fcrit  of  the  Old  Testament  *.  they  who  have  fallen 
.v.->  tacir  error  reject  the  evidence  of  both  Testa« 

^  lastly,  the  oooclusion  stated  in  this  article 

~ ;  -l.^  a  strong  ar^ment  for  the  Divine  origin  and 

'  *-:.  cf  Christianity.     The  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 

«^  </  Ood  as  well  as  Sen  of  Men,  reairhes  from  the 

•*-«^«f  poie  of  Divine  glory  to  the  lowest  pole  of 

( 'Lva  tnfering.     No  hwnan  mind  could  ever  have 

■^'^'i'-i  radi  asdietne  as  that:  and  when  it  was 

I  ^r.ted  to  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  the  favoured 

I^i«-  of  God,  they  could  not  i-each  to  either  of 

^^  fvoptUes ;  they  could  not  mount  to  the  height 

•"l,«  I)irine  exaltation  in  Christ  the  Son  of  Ood, 

'■'  -lesceui  to  the  depth  of  human  suffei*ing  in 

l\T>t  iheSotnof  Man,     They  invented  the  theoiy 

*f  **^  Messiahs,  in  order  to  escape  {xffcti  the  iiQa- 

^•'•ry  cotttradictioa  between  a  suffering  and   tri- 

j'lj'bttt  Christ ;  and  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of 

'  '-r<*-'&  Godhead  in  order  to  cling  to  a  defective 

"  '  ^nxriptond  Monotheism.    They  failed  of  grasp- 

'*:  the  true  sense  of  their  own  Scriptures  in  both 

""^vtik.    Bot  in  the  Gospel,  Jesus  Chiist,  Son  of 

**"!  ^  Son  of  Man,  reaches  from  one  pole  to  the 

''.W.  ad  jy^  oU  in  aa  (Gph.  i.  23).    The 

'"^  of  Christ  nui  counter  to  the  Jewish  seal 

^'  Monfrfhfiim,  and  incurred  the  chaise  of  Poly- 

'-^  <&,  bfy  preadiiog  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  coequal 

*  *A  the  Father ;  and  also  contravened  and  chal- 

"^"^  sll  the  complex  and  dominant  systems  of 

''vtiie  Polytheum,    by  proclaiming  the    Divine 


Unity.  It  boldly  confronted  the  World,  arid  it  has 
ccHiquered  the  World ;  because  "  the  excellency  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  b  not  of  man,  but  of 
God''(2Cor.  iv.  7). 

The  Author  of  the  above  article  m.iv'  refer  for 
further  confirmation  of  his  stiitement>i,  to  an  ex- 
cellent work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  B.D.,  and 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  eutitliHl 
An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  erpUjininj  t/ie 
New  Testament  by  the  early  Opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christians  concemin/f  Christ,  Cambridge,  1797; 
and  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Dome/s  Nistory  of  the  Dcrelop' 
ment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  of 
which  an  English  translation  has  been  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1801,  2  vols. ;  and  to  Hagenbach,  Dog- 
men- Geschichte,  §42,  §65,  §66,  4te  Auflage, 
Leipz.  1857.  [C.  W.] 

SON  OF  MAN  (Onxn?,   «nd  in  Chaldee 

Hf^VTH^.d  vlht  rod  k^p^iFov,  or  vlhs  av6f>w- 

irou),  the  name  of  the  Second  Pei^son  of  the  Ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  the  Eternal  VVoid,  the  Everlasting 
Son,  becoming  Incarnate,  and  so  made  the  >S>n  of 
Man,  the  second  Adam,  the  source  of  all  grace  to 
all  men,  united  in  His  mystical  body,  the  Clinstiau 
Church. 

1.  In  a  general  sense  every  descendant  of  Adam 
beai-8  the  name  **  Son  of  Man  "  in  Holy  Scripture, 
as  in  Job  xxv.  6 ;  Ps.  cxliv.  3,  cxlvi.  3  ;  Is.  li.  12, 
Ivi.  2.  But  in  a  more  ix^stricted  signification  it  is 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  particular  pei-sons. 
Thus  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  addressed  by  Almighty 
God  as  Ben- Adam,  or  "  Son  of  Man,"  about  eighty 
times  in  his  prophecies.  This  title  appears  to  be 
assigned  to  Ezekiel  as  a  memento  from  God — 
(fitfiyijcro  ivBpwiros  &y) — in  order  that  the  pro- 
phet, who  had  been  peimitted  to  behold  the  glorious 
manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  and  to  hold  converge 
with  the  Almighty,  and  to  see  visions  of  futurity, 
should  not  be  **  exalted  above  measure  by  the 
abundance  of  his  revektions,"  but  should  remember 
his  own  weakness  and  mortality,  and  not  impute 
his  prophetic  knowledge  to  himself,  but  ascribe  all 
the  glory  of  it  to  God,  and  be  ready  to  execute  with ' 
meekness  and  alacrity  the  duties  of  his  prophetic 
office  and  mission  from  God  to  his  fellow-men. 

2.  In  a  still  more  emphatic  and  distinctive  sense 
the  title  **  Son  of  Man "  is  applied  in  the  Old 
Testametit  to  the  Messiah.  And,  inasmuch  as  the 
Messiah  is  revenled  in  the  Old  Tet^tament  as  a 
Divine  Person  and  the  Son  of  God  (Vs.  ii.  7,  Ixxxix. 
27 ;  Is.  vii.  14,  ix.  6),  it  is  a  prophetic  pi^aunouuc«- 
ment  of  His  incarnation  (compare  Ps.  viii.  4  with 
Heb.  ii.  6,  7.  8,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  27). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Messiah  is  designated 
by  this  title,  **  Son  of  Man,"  in  His  tojk\  and  judi- 
cial character,  pai-ticularly  in  the  prophecy  of  Dan. 
vii.  13 : — "  Behold  One  like  the  iS'on  of  If  an  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days  .  . .  and  there  was  given  Him  dominion  and 
glory  .  .  .  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion." 
Here  the  title  is  not  Ben-ish,  or  Ben-Adam,  but 
Bar-enosh,  which  represents  humanity  in  its  gi^eatest 
frailty  and  humility,  and  is  a  significant  declaration 
that  the  exaltation  of  Christ  in  His  kingly  and, 
judicial  office  is  due  to  His  previous  condescension, 
obedience,  self-humiliation,  and  suflfering  in  His 
human  nature  (comp.  Phil.  ii.  5-1 1). 

The  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  derived  from  that  pas- 
sage of  Daniel,  is  applied  by  St.  Stephen  to  Christ 
in  His  heavenly  exaltation    and    royal    majesty : 
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**  Behold  I  see  the  heRreos  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  "  (Acts  vii. 
56).  This  title  is  also  applied  to  Christ  W  St. 
John  in  the  Apocalypse,  describing  our  Lord's 
priestly  office,  wnich  He  executes  in  heavMi  (Rev. 
i.  13) :  "  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks" (or  golden  lamps,  which  are  the  emblems 
of  the  churdies,  i.  20)  "  one  like  the  Son  of  Man 
clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot"  (His 
priestly  attire) ;  **  His  head  and  His  hairs  were 
white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow"  (attributes 
of  divinity ;  comp.  Dan.  yii.  9).  St.  John  also  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xiv.  14)  ascribes  the  title  "  Son  of 
Man "  to  Christ  when  he  displays  His  kingly  and 
judicial  office :  "  I  looked  and  beheld  a  white  cloud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  one  sat  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Man,  having  on  His  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in 
His  hand  a  sharp  sickle  " — ^to  reap  the  harvest  of 
the  earth. 

3.  It  is  observable  that  Ezekiel  never  calls  himself 
"  Son  of  Man ;"  and  in  the  Gospels  Christ  is  never 
called  "  Son  of  Man "  by  the  Evangelists ;  but 
wherever  that  title  is  applied  to  Him  there,  it  is 
applied  by  Himself. 

The  only  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
Christ  is  called  "Son  of  Man''  by  anyone  except 
Himself,  are  those  just  cited,  and  they  relate  to 
Him,  not  in  His  humiliation  upon  earth,  but  in  His 
heavenly  exaltation  consequent  upon  that  humilia- 
tion. The  passage  in  John  xii.  34,  "  Who  is  this 
Son  of  Man  ?  "  is  an  inquiry  of  the  people  concem- 
tng  Him  who  applied  this  title  to  Himself. 

The  i^eason  of  what  has  been  above  remarked 
seems  to  be,  that,  as  on  the  one  haiid  it  was  expe- 
dient for  Exekiel  to  be  reminded  of  his  own  hu- 
manity, in  order  that  he  should  not  be  elated  by 
his  revelations ;  and  in  oixler  that  the  readers  of  his 
prophecies  might  beai*  in  mind  that  the  revelations 
in  them  are  not  due  to  Ezekiel,  but  to  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by  him  (see  2  Pet.  i. 
21) ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  who  saw  Christ's  miiucles,  the  evidences  of 
His  divinity,  and  the^  who  read  the  evangelic  his- 
tories of  them,  might  indeed  adoi-e  Him  as  God,  but 
might  never  forget  that  He  is  Man. 

4.  The  two  titles  "  Sop  of  God  "  and  "  Son  of 
Man,"  declaring  that  in  the  one  Person  of  Christ 
there  are  two  natures,  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  man,  joined  together,  but  not  confused, 
are  presented  to  us  in  two  memorable  passages  of 
the  Gospel,  which  declare  the  will  of  Christ  that  all 
men  should  confess  Him  to  be  God  and  man,  and 
which  proclaim  the  blessedness  of  this  confession. 

(1.)  **  Whom  do  men  lay  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man, 
am?"  was  our  Lord's  question  to  His  Apostles; 
and  *'  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  Simon  Peter 
answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God."  Our  Lord  acknowledged  this 
confession  to  be  true,  and  to  have  been  revealed 
from  heaven,  and  He  blessed  him  who  uttered  it : 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar^ona  .  .  . " — ^  Thou 
art  son  of  Jonas,  Bar-jona  (comp.  John  xxi.  15); 
and  as  truly  as  thou  art  Bar-jonay  so  truly  am  I 
Bar-enoshf  Son  of  Man,  and  Ben-Blohim,  Son  of 
God;  and  My  Fat/ier,  who  is  in  heaven,  hath 
revealed  this  truth  unto  thee.  Blessed  is  every  one 
who  holds  this  faith ;  for  I  Myself,  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man,  am  the  living  Bock  on  which  the 
Chmich  is  built;  and  he  who  holds  this  faith  is  a 
genuine  Petros,  a  lively  stone,  hewn  out  of  Me  the 
Divine  Petra,  the  Everlasting  Bock,  and  built  upon 
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Me"  (see  the  authorities  cited  in  the  note  on  Matt. 
zvi.  Id,  in  the  present  writer's  edition). 

(2.)  The  other  passage,  where  the  two  titles 
(Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man)  are  found  in  the 
Gospels,  is  no  less  significant.  Our  Lord,  standing 
before  Caiaphas  and  the  chief  priests,  was  interro- 
gated by  the  high-priest,  **  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  ?  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63 ;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  61). 
*'  Art  Thou,  what  Thou  elaimest  to  be,  the  Mes- 
siali?  and  art  Thou,  as  Thou  professest  to  be,  a 
Divme  Person,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed?"  "  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou  sayest  it ; 
I  am"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiv.  62). 

But,  in  order  that  the  high-priest  and  the  council 
might  not  suppose  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Person  only, 
and  nci  to  be  also  really  and  truly  Man,  our  I^id 
added  of  His  own  accord,  **  Nevertheless  "  (irA Vt 
besides,  or,  as  St.  Mark  has  it,  jto},  also,  in  addition 
to  the  avowal  of  My  Divinity)  **  I  say  unto  you. 
Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  oomini;  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiv.  62).  That 
is,  '*  I  am  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  but  do  not  fortsct 
that  I  am  also  the  Son  of  Man.  Believe  and  con^ 
the  true  fiiith,  that  I,  who  claim  to  be  the  Christ, 
am  Very  God  and  Very  Man." 

5.  The  Jews,  in  our  I^M's  age,  were  not  disposed 
to  receive  either  of  the  truths  expi^eased  in  those 
words.  They  were  so  tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity  (as  they  understood  it),  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  accept  the  assertion  that  Christ 
is  the  "  Son  of  God ;"  Very  God  of  Very  God  (see 
above,  article  SOH  OF  God),  and  they  were  not 
disposed  to  admit  that  God  could  become  Incarnate, 
and  that  the  Son  of  God  could  be  also  the  Son  of 
Man:  (see  the  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Doner, 
On  the  Person  of  Christ,  Introduction,  throughout). 

Hence  we  find  that  no  aooner  had  our  Lord  as- 
serted these  truths,  than  '*  the  high-priest  rent  hb 
clothes,  saying,  He  hath  spoken  blasphemj.  What 
think  ye?  and  they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty 
of  death  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66 ;  Mark  xiv.  63,  64). 
And  when  St.  Stephen  had  said,  "  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  then  they  "  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him 
with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
stoned  him"  (Acts  vii.  57,  58).  They  oould  no 
lonjB;er  restrain  their  rage  against  him  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  because  he  asserted  that  Jesus,  who  had 
chiimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  had  been 
put  to  death  because  He  made  this  asseiiioa,  is  also 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  was  then  glorified ;  and  that 
therefore  they  were  mistaken  in  looking  for  another 
Christ,  and  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  puttii^  to 
death  the  Messiah. 

6.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  dear  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  Gospel  bad  to  overcome,  in  pro> 
claiming  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  and  to  be  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  in  the 
building  up  of  the  Christian  Church  on  this  founda- 
tion. It  had  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  the 
whole  world,  both  Jewish  and  Heathen,  in  this 
work.  It  did  encounter  them,  and  has  triumphed 
over  them.    Here  is  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 

7.  If  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  various  pasages 
in  the  (Gospel  where  Christ  speaks  of  Himsdf  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  we  shall  find  that  they  not  only  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incaniati<m  of  the  Son  of  God 
(and  thus  afford  a  prophetic  protest  against  the 
heresies  which  afterwards  impugned  that  doctrine. 
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sodi  IS  the  heresy  of  the  Docetae,  Valentinus,  and 
Harcion,  wbo  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  vras  come  in 
ike  fnk,  jce  on  1  John  it.  2,  and  2  John  7)  ;  but 
im  alw  dcdai-e  the  conseqnoioes  of  the  Incarna* 
ten,  buth  in  regard  to  Christ,  and  in  regard  abo  to 
iJ  mankiod. 

Th«  0Qiis«qaeDce»  of  Christ's  Incarnation  are  de- 
Knbed  in  tiie  Gospels,  as  a  capacity  of  being  a 
Y^*<X  pattern  and  example  of  godly  life  to  men 
;11iil  ii.  5;  1  Pet.  ii.  21);  and  of  sufieiing,  of 
•r;ag.  of  "giving  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  all,"  of 
\  icg  '*  the  propitiation  for  tlie  bins  of  the  whole 
T^fW"  (1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10),  of  being  the  source  of 
::!e  and  grace,  of  Divine  Sonship  (John  i.  12),  of 
ilfvirrKtioo  sjA  Immortality  to  all  the  family  of 
M-mkiod,  as  many  as  receive  Him  (John  iii.  16,  36, 
u.  'lb],  and  are  engrafled  into  His  body,  and  cleave 
\^  Him  by  faith  and  love,  and  participate  in  the 
'^ri^ao  sacrarooits,  which  derive  their  virtue  and 
'itatT  from  His  Incarnation  and  Death,  and  which 
^y.  the  appointed  instniments  for  conveying  and 
iiTpartiog  the  benefits  of  His  Incarnation  and  Death 
t>tj»  fcomp.  John  iii.  5,  vi.  53),  who  are  "made 
pLtakm  of  the 'Divine  natnre"  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  by 
r^~*ne  of  our  anion  with  Him  who  is  God  and  Man. 
T)je  iDiuiite  valne  and  universal  applicability  of 
t>  benefits  derivable  from  the  Incaitiation  and  sa- 
« "ft*  of  the  Son  of  God  are  desciibed  by  our  Lord, 
4-\4iriDg  the  perfection  of  the  union  of  the  two 
c^vfqi^  the  humaq  nature  and  the  Divine,  in  His 
"«3  person.  **  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
^rpQ  bat  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
tht  tSoQ  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven  ;  and  as  Moses 
i^«d  ap  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
E-^l  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever 
Mifreth  ID  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
'LV;  tor  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
"av-fcegotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Hia  vhoald  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ; 
t  r  Gvi  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
t>  vortd ;  bat  that  the  world  through  Him  might 
*  ar^d"  (John  iii.  13-17);  and  again,  "  What 
«^i  tf  je  shall  see  the  Son  ot  Man  ascend  up  where 
H^ «»  before  ?*'  (John  vi.  62,  compared  with  John 

L  l-o;. 

^  Bj  His  perfect  obedience  in  oiur  nature,  and  by 
Hi'  rdimtary  submission  to  death  m  that  nature, 
'  ^t  acquii«d  new  dignity  and  glory,  due  to  His 
'  >*«fieooe  abd  safierings.  This  is  the  dignity  and 
tVfT  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom ;  that  kingdom 
■^-^'bi  He  has  as  God-man,  "the  only  Mediator 
Mv«Pn  God  and  man  ** — (as  partaking  perfectly  of 
^/>  oatare  of  both,  and  as  making  an  At-one'inent 
^*tw«i  them),  *«  the  Man  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tim. 

•  1 ;  Heb.  Ix.  1 5,  xii.  24). 

It  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  humbled  Himself, 
i  ^  u  8on  of  Man  that  He  is  exalted;  it  was 
'•»  Sm  of  Man,  bom  of  a  woman,  that  He  was 
<ni«  UDder  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  4V  and  as  Son  of 
^U  He  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath-day  f  Matt.  xii.  8) ; 
i>  N«  of  Man  He  suffered  for  sins  (Matt.  xvii.  12  ; 
Ma;k  viii.  31),  and  as  Son  of  Man  He  has  authority 
<=  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Matt.  ix.  6).  It  was  as 
N«  oS  Man  that  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
***i  (Matt.  viii.  20 ;  Luke  ix.  58),  it  is  as  Son  of 
Ma:i  that  fie  wears  on  his  head  a  golden  crown 

l^T.  xir.  14);  it  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  was 
MnTetl  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  suffered 
tiAj  things  jud  was  rejected,  and  condemned  and 

•  icifieil  (we  MaU.  xvii.  22,  xx.  18,  xxvi.  2,  24  ; 
'^^  Tiji.  31,  ix.  31,  X.  33 ;  Luke  ix.  22,  44, 
"If.  31,  ixiv.  7),  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He 
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now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  as  Son  of 
Man  He  will  ooroe  in  tlie  clouds  of  heaven,  with 
power  and  great  gloiy,  in  His  own  glory,  and  in 
the  gloiy  of  His  Father,  and  ail  His  holy  angels 
with  Him,  and  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  will 
**  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,"  and  "  before  Him 
will  be  gathered  all  nations  "  (Matt.  x\i,  27,  xxiv. 
30,  XXV.  31,32;  Mark  xiv.  62;  Luke  xxi.  27); 
and  He  will  send  forth  His  angels  to  gather  His 
elect  from  the  four  winds  (Matt.  xxiv.  31),  and  to  root 
up  the  tai-es  from  out  of  His  Field,  which  is  the 
Worid  (Matt.  xiii.  38,  41) ;  and  to  bind  them  in 
bundles  to  burn  them,  and  to  gather  His  wheat  into 
His  barn  (Matt.  xiii.  30).  It  is  as  Son  of  Man 
that  He  will  call  all  from  their  graves,  and  summon 
them  to  His  judgment-seat,  and  pronounce  their 
sentence  for  everlasting  bliss  ot  woe ;  **  for,  the 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  ail 
judgment  onto  the  Son  ;  .  .  .  and  hath  given  Him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is 
the  Son  of  Man'*  (John  v.  22, 27).  Only  "  the  pure 
in  heart  will  see  God**  (Matt.  v.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  14) ; 
but  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  will  see  their  Juclge : 
*^  every  eye  shall  see  Him"  (Rev.  i.  7).  This  is 
fit  and  equitable ;  and  it  is  also  fit  and  equitable 
that  He,  who  as  Son  of  Man,  was  judged  by  the 
world,  should  also  judge  the  world ;  and  that  He 
who  was  rejected  openly,  and  suffei^ed  death  for 
all,  should  be  openly  glorified  by  all,  and  be  exalted 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  as  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

9.  Chiist  is  repfi^ented  in  Scripture  as  the  second 
Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  47  ;  comp.  Kom.  v.  14),  inas- 
much as  He  is  the  Fatfier  of  the  new  race  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  aS  we  are  all  by  nature  in  Adam,  so  ai-e 
we  by  grace  in  Christ ;  and  **  ns  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive  **  ( 1  Cor.  xv.  22) ; 
and  *'  if  any  man  be  in.Christ,  he  is  a  new  creatui'e  " 
(2  Cor.  V.  17  ;  Eph.  iv.  24);  and  He,  who  is  the 
Son,  is  also  in  this  respect  a  Father ;  and  therefore 
Isaiah  joins  both  titles  in  one,  "To  us  a  Son  is 
given  .  .  .  and  His  name  shall  be  called  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father  **  (Isa.  ix.  6).  Christ 
is  the  second  Adam,  as  the  Father  of  the  new  race ; 
but  in  another  respect  He  is  unlike  Adam,  because 
Adam  was  formed  in  mature  manhood  from  tJie 
earth  ;  but  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  b  Ben^Adanif 
the  Son  of  Adam  ;  and  therefoie  St.  Luke,  writing 
specially  for  the  Gentiles,  and  desirous  to  show  the 
univei-sallty  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ, 
traces  His  genealogy  to  Adam  (Luke  iii.  23-38). 
He  is  Son  of  Man,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  Promised 
Seed,  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  took  our  nature,  the  nature  of  us  all, 
and  became  *'  Emmanuel,  God  with  us"  (Matt.  i. 
-23), "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  "  (1  Tim.  ifi.  16). 
Thus  the  new  Creation  sprung  out  of  the  old ;  and 
He  made  "  all  things  new  "  (Kev.  xxi.  5).  The  Son 
of  God  in  Eternity  became  the  Son  of  Man  in  Time. 
He  turned  back,  as  it  wei-e,  the  stieams  of  pollution 
and  of  death,  flowing  in  the  innumerable  channels 
of  the  human  family,  and  introduced  into  them  a 
new  element,  the  element  of  life  and  health,  of 
divine  incorruption  and  immortality ;  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  if  He  liad  been  merely  like 
Adam,  having  an  independent  origin,  springing  by 
a  separate  efflux  out  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  been 
BenfAdam  as  well  as  Ben-ElofUm^  the  Son  ofAdam^ 
as  well  as  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  what  St. 
Paul  observes  in  his  comparison — and  oontrwit — 
between  Adam  and  Christ  (Rom.  v.  15-18),  "^o<, 
as  wa.s  the  ti-ansgression  fin  Adam)  so  likewise  was 
'  4  S 
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the  free  gifl  (in  Christ).  For  if  (as  is  the  fuel) 
the  many  (t.  e,  all)  died  by  the  transgi^ession  of  the 
one  (Adam),  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
gift  by  the  grace  that  iii  of  the  one  Man  Jesus 
Christ,  overflowed  to  the  many ;  and  nof ,  an  by  one 
who  sinned,  so  is  the  git\;  for  the  judgment  came 
from  one  man  to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift 
came  forth  from  many  trnnsgi-essions  to  their  state 
of  justification.  For  if  by  the  transgression  of  the 
one  (Adam),  Death  i-eigned  by  means  of  the  one, 
much  more  they  who  receive  the  abundance  of 
grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  will  reign  in 
hie  through  the  one,  Jesus  Christ .  .  .  Thus,  whei-e 
Sin  abounded,  Grace  did  much  more  abound  (Kom. 
V.  20) ;  for,  as,  liy  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man 
(Adam),  the  many  were  made  sinners,  bo  by  the 
obedience  of  the  one  (Christ),  the  many  were  made 
righteous.  .  .  ." 

10.  The  benefits  accruing  to  mankind  from  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  are  obvious  from 
these  considerations : — 

We  are  not  so  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  of  a  Deli- 
vereV  external  to  humanity,  but  as  incorporating 
humanity  in  Himself^  and  uniting  it  to  God ;  as 
i^escuing  our  nature  from  Sin,  Satan,  and  Death ; 
and  "as  cairying  us  through  the  grave  and  gate  of 
death  to  a  glorious  immoi'tality  ;  and  bearing  man> 
kind.  His  lost  sheep,  on  His  shoulders ;  as  bearing 
us  and  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree 
(1  Pet.  ii.  24)  ;  as  bringing  us  through  suffer- 
ing to  glory;  as  raising  our  nature  to  a  dignity 
higher  than  that  of  angels ;  as  exalting  us  by  His 
Ascv-nsion  into  heaven ;  and  as  making  us  to  "  sit 
tc^ther  with  Himself  in  heavenly  places"  (Eph.  ii. 
6),  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  "  To  him  that 
ovei-cometh,"  He  says,  "  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me 
on  My  throne^  even  as  I  also  ovei'came  and  am  set 
down  with  My  Father  on  His  throne**  (Uev.  iii.  21). 
These  ai*e  the  hopes  and  privileges  which  we  derive 
from  tiie  Incarnation  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Life 
(John  i.  4,  xi.  25,  xiv.  6;  I  John  i.  2);  from 
our  filial  adoption  tiy  God  in  Him  (John  i.  12 ; 
1  John  iii.  1,2);  and  from  our  consequent  capacity 
of  I'eceiving  the  Spirit  of  adoption  in  our  heaits 
(Gal.  iv.  B) ;  and  from  our  membership  and  in- 
dwelling in  Him,  who  is  the  Son  of  G(>d  from  all 
eternity,  and  who  became,  for  our  sakes  and  for  our 
salvation;  the  Son  of  Man,  and  submitted  to  the 
weakness  of  our  humanity,  in  oixier  that  we  might 
pai-take  in  the  glory  of  His  immortality. 

11.  These  conclusions  from  Holy  Scripture  have 
been  stated  clearly  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
among  whom  it  may  suttice  to  mention  S.  Irenaeos 
{Adv.  Hitereses,  iii.  20,  p.  247,  Grabe):  '^pwr^w 
{Xpi<rrhs)  ipOfwwoif  T^  8f^*  c{  7^  fi^  AyBptnros 
iyiici^irtif  rh¥  iofriraXov  rw  htrBpunrov,  ohx  h» 

ZiKoicos  itfiitfiByi  h  4x^P^^'  ^^f^  t«  '(f^^  ^  ^^^s 
i^frfiaaro  rijy  ffwrripiixyj  ouk  &y  $€fi«Ucts  ftrxo- 
fuy  aarHiv  KciX  ft  /i^  trvvtiv^B'n  b  tivBpv 
It  OS  T^  Be^,  oifK  h.¥  ^ZwiiBn  fitnurxtiu  rrjs 
ii^Bapfflas'  ffiu  ykp  rhv  4i9<rlrtiv  0coG  re 
koUL  hyBp^troVf  Sta  r^r  <8/af  irpbs  iKortpovs  ol- 
Kti^firos  cts  4^iXfay  icol  SfUyotay  iKuripovs 
ffuyayaytiy.  And  iii.  21,  p.  250:  "Hie  igitur 
Filios  Dei,  existens  Verbum  F^tris  .  .  .  qnoniam  ex 
Man&  fiictus  est  Filios  hominis  . . .  primitias  re«ur- 
rectionis  hominis  in  Seipso  tadens,  ut  quemadmodum 

»  The  AA  is  no  flonbt  the  last  relic  of  NaxoA :  oomp. 
Ijb-ababix;  and  Kavah.  RrvBB. 
b  M.  Van  de  Velde  (JKent.  350)  proposes  the  Wad}f 
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(!^put  reiniTexit  a  mortuis,  sic  et  reliqoum  eorpos 
omnis  hominis,  qui  invenitur  in  vitft  . .  .  twurgiit 
per  compagines  et  ooujunctiones  coolesoens,  et  coo- 
firmatum  augmento  Dei"  (Eph.  iv.  16).  And 
S.  Cyprian  {De  Tdolorwn  Vanitate,  p.  538,  ed. 
Venet.  1758):  '*  Hujus  gratiae  disciplinaeque  ar* 
biter  et  magister  Sermo  (A^TOf)  et  FUuts  Dti 
mittitur,  qui  per  prophetas  omnes  retro  Illuminator 
et  Doctor  homani  generis  praedicabatur.  Hie  est 
virtus  Dei  .  .  .  carnem  Spiritu  Soncto  cooperan'te 
induitur  .  .  .  Hie  Dens  noster,  Hie  Christus  est,  qui 
Mediator  duornm  hominem  induit,  quern  perducat 
ad  Patram.  Quod  homo  est,  esse  Christus  voluit, 
ut  et  homo  possit  es«e,  quod  Christus  est.*'  And 
S.  Augustine  {Serm.  121) :  "  Filius  Dei  ftctus  e»t 
Filius  hominis,  ut  vos,  qui  eratis  filii  bomini^ 
eflicei-emini  filii  Dei."  [C.  W.] 

SOOTHSAYER.    [Divination.] 

SO'PATER  (2«^flrrpof:  Sopater),  Sopater 
the  son  of  Pyn'hus  of  Beroea  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul  on  h»  return  from  Greece  into 
Asia,  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  missionary 
)oui-ney  (Acts  xx.  4).  Whether  he  is  the  same  with 
Sosipater,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  cannot  be 
positively  deteimined.  The  name  of  his  father, 
Pyrrhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  though  it 
has  the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  E,  D,  ill, 
and  the  recently  discovered  Codex  Sinttticus,  as  well 
as  of  the  Vulgate,  CopUc,  Sahidic,  Philoxeniaif 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Slavonic  versions.  1101  con- 
demns it,  apparently  without  reasoD,  as  a  traditioiial 
gloes.  [W.A.W.] 

SOPHEB'ETH  (nn&b:  "Zt^pi,  So^c^; 
Alex.  'Aat^opdB,  JUupapa6:  Sopheret,  Sophatth). 
"  The  children  of  Sophereth  *'  were  a  family  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  21erubbabel  among  the 
descendants  of  Solomon's  servants  (Exr.  ii.  55; 
Neh.  vii.  57).    Called  Azaphion  in  1  Esdr.  v.  33. 

SOPHONI'AS  (iS^onuu).  The  Prophet  Z£- 
PHANIAH  (2  Esd.  i.  40). 

SORCERER.    [Divination.] 

SOllEK,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (pnife'  ^TO : 

*  *  AAo-arp^X  t  -^l^x*  X* M^^/^*''  ^^^X  •  y<^(^  ^ 
rec).  A  wady  (to  use  the  modem  Arabic  term 
which  precisely  answers  to  the  Hebrew  noMTy  in 
which  lay  the  residoQce  of  Dalilah  ( Jodg.  xvi.  4). 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  Philistine  place,  and  pos- 
sibly was  nearer  Gaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief 
Philistine  cities,  since  thither  Samson  was  taken 
afler  his  capture  at  Dalilah's  house.  Beyond  this 
there  are  no  indications  of  its  position,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  Eusebius  aod 
Jerome  {Onomnst,  2«p^x)  ^^^  ^^^  *  vilLnee 
named  Caf>harso)-ech  was  shown  in  their  day  <'on  the 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar  (or 
Sat-aa),  t.  e.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of  Samson.** 
Zorali  Is  now  supposed  to  have  been  fully  10  miles  X. 
of  Beit-Jibrin^  the  modem  representative  of  Elen* 
theropolis,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may 
have  been  a  second  further  south.  No  trace  of  the 
name  of  Sorek  has  been  vet  discovered  either  in  the 
one  position  or  the  other.^  But  the  distiict  is  conh- 
paratively  unexplored,  and  doubtleaa  it  will  ere 
long  be  discovered. 

The  word  Sorek  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  peeu- 

Simsim,  which  mns  from  near  B«U  JOnm  to  AtknlAt ; 
bnt  this  be  admits  to  be  mere  conjecture. 
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liarij  choice  land  of  yioe,  which  is  said  to  have* 
dtfired  its  name  from  the  dusky  coloui-  of  its 
grapes  thst  peihaps  being  the  meaning  of  the  root 
•  CnNenios,  This.  l'Si2).  It  occurs  in  three  passages 
of  the  OM  Test.  (Is.  v.  2  ;  Jer.  ii.  21  ;  and,  with 
a  modiBcatSoQ,  in  Gen.  xlix.  « 1 1 ).  It  appeai:s  to  be 
used  in  modem  Arabic  for  a  certain  purple  grape, 
powD  in  Syria,  and  highly  esteemed;  which  is 
Di^  for  its  small  raisins,  and  minute,  sofl  pips, 
»ai  prodnces  a  red  wine.  This  being  the  case,  the 
vailey  of  Soi-ekmay  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
ilTowth  of  such  vines,  though  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
a^'Brm  the  fint  in  the  unquestioning  manner  in 
wiuch  Oesemus  {Thes.  ib.)  does.  Ascalon  was 
cd«bnted  among  the  ancients  for  its  wine;  and, 
thjof b  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zorah,  was  the 
ratiiial  port  by  which  any  of  the  productions  of 
L'lat  rfc^tiTct  would  be  exported  to  the  west.       [G.] 

SOSIFATEB.  {Xuciirvrffos:  Sosipater,)  1. 
A  c«D«ral  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  in  conjunction 
v.ta  Iksitheus  defeated  Timotheus  and  took  hrm 
pnsKwr,  c.  B.C.  164  (2  Mace.  xii.  19-24). 

2.  Kinsman  or  fellow  tribesman  of  St.  Paul, 
in?atiooed  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
EiiUtle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  21).  He  is  probably 
It-  sunt  ptTson  as  Sopater  of  Beroea.  [B.  F.  W.] 

SOSTHENES  (Xaxre^tnis:  Sosthenea)  was  a 
>sr  at  Corinth,  who  was  seized  and  beaten  in  the 
f«rB*cce  of  Gallic,  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
rt.tjfrtain  the  charge  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  alleged 
aaniat  the  Apostle  Paul  (see  Acts  xviii.  12-17). 
Hi-s  precise  connexion  with  that  afKiir  is  left  in  some 
•iaubt.  Some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
'id  was  maltreated  thus  by  Iiis  own  countrymen, 
•r<-^ie  he  was  known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul. 
:» Hit  U  improbable  if  Sosthenes  was  a  believer,  that 
L  iki  would  mention  him  mei-ely  as  •*  the  ruler  of 

•  -•'  -rnajjogne  "  {iLpx^^'^'^^y^os)^  without  any  al- 
bskifl  to  his  change  of  faith.  A  better  view  is,*  that 
S-iheces  was  one  of  the  bigoted  Jews;  and  that 
- 1>  crowd  "  (rdpTts  simply,  and  not  wdvrts  oi 
'EAA^rcf,  is  the  true  reading)  were  Greeks  who, 
ta^iaf  advantage  of  the  inditfierence  of  Gallio,  and 
••*.  r  i€ady  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
t  L-n^d  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In  this 
•i'-  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Crispus 

Arts  xviii.  8)  as  chief  of  the  synagogue  (possibly 

1  f«^n«a?ue  with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  dpx<- 

nn^yaryoi,  as  in  Mark  v.  22),  or,  as  Biscoe  con- 

y'ture*,  may  have  belonged  to  some  other  syna- 

.'Cie  at  Corinth.   Chrysostom's  notion  that  Crispus 

*  i  So-thenes  were  names  of  the  same  pei-son,  is 
-•'■•t'Ary  and  unsupported. 

Piril  'wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

-  otlv  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain  Sos- 
tr«j*^  whom   he  terms   "the  brother"   (1   Cor. 

•  1  „  The  mode  of  designation  implies  that  he. 
'if  well  known  to  the  Corinthians  ;  and  some  have 
*^ii  that  he  was  identical  with  the  Sosthenes  men- 
•""  ^  in  the  Acts.  If  this  be  so,  he  must  have  been 
"H-Terte.!  at  a  later  period  (Wetstein,  N.  Test.  vol. 

-  f .  ^7^;,  and  have  been  at  Ephesns  and  not  at  Co- 
r  th,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
'•^a*  was  a  oomroon  one,  and  but  little  sti  ess  can  be 
*L'i .«  that  coincidence.  Eusebius  says  (If.  E.  i.  12, 
.1  \:at  this  Sosthenes  (1  Cor.  i.  1)  was  one  of  the 
-•^ly  disciples,  and  a  later  tradition  adds  that 

*  ^'-cime  bishop  of  the  church  at  Colophon  in 
■^'«*.  [H.  B.  H.] 
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SOS'TRATUS  (2<6<rrpaTos:  5b»iraft»),  a  com- 
mander  of  the  J*yrian  gaiTison  in  the  Acra  at  Jeru- 
salem (6  T^r  iLKpoir6K9»s  tvoftxos)  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (c.  B.C.  172:2  Mace.  iv. 
27,  29).  [B.  F.  W.] 

SOTA'I  (^^D:  2a»Tat,  Jom-ct;  Alex.  Jowrief 
in  Neh. :  Sotal,  Sothdi),  The  children  of  Sotal 
were  a  family  of  the  descendants  of  Solomon's 
servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
55 ;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

SOUTH  BAM'OTH  (3M  niDT :  iv  'Pof^ 
y6rov  ;  Alex,  iy  ^ofiaB  v, :  tiamoik  ad  meridiem). 
One  of  the  places  frequented  by  David  and  his  band 
of  outlaws  during  the  latter  part  of  Saul's  life,  and  to 
his  friends  in  which  he  showed  his  gmtitude  when 
opportunity  offeied  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  The  towns 
mentioned  with  it  show  that  Ramoth  must  have 
been  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  country— ^he 
veiy  border  of  the  desert.  Bethel,  in  ver.  27,  is 
almost  certainly  not  the  well-known  sanctuary,  but 
a  second  of  the  same  name,  and  Hebron  was  probably 
the  most  northern  of  all  the  places  in  the  list.  It 
is  no  doubt  identical  with  Ramath  of  the  South, 
a  name  the  same  in  every  i-espect  except  that  by  a 
dialectical  or  other  change  it  is  made  pluitd,  Ra- 
moth instead  of  Ramalh.  [G.] 

SOW.    [Swine.] 

SOWER,  SOWING.    The  operation  of  sowing 
with  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  character,  as  to 
need   little  description.     The  Eg)'^>tian   paintings 
furnish  many  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
was   conducted.      The   sower  held   the   vessel    or 
basket  containing  the  seed,  in  his  left  hand,  while 
with   his   right   he   scattered   the  seed   broadcast 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg,  ii.  12,  18,  39  ;  see  Agri- 
culture for  one  of  these  paintings).    The  "  draw- 
ing out "  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  charac- 
teinstic  action  of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  cxxd.  6  (A.  V. 
"  precious*')  and  Am.  ix.  13:  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther  this   expression   refers   to   drawing   out   the 
handful  of  seed  from  the  basket,  or  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  seed  in  regular  rows  over  the  giound  (Gesen. 
TTies.  p.  827).     In  some  of  the  Egyptian  paintings 
the  sower  is  represented  as  preceding  the  plough : 
this  may  be  simply  the  result  of  bad  perspective, 
but  we  are  told  that  such  a  practice  actually  pie- 
vails  in  the  East  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  the 
plough  serving  the  purpose  of  the  harrow  for  cover- 
ing the  seed  (Russell's  Aleppo,  i..74).     In  wet  soils 
the  seed  was  trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (Is. 
xxxii.    20),   as    represented  in    Wilkinson's  Anc. 
Eg.  ii.  12.     The  sowing  season  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober and  continued  to  the  end  of  February,  wheat 
being  put  in  before,  and  barley  after  the  beginning 
of  January  (Russell,  i.  74).     The  Mosaic  law  pro- 
hibited the  sowing  of  mixed  seed  (Lev.  xix.  19 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  9) :  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §20)  supposes 
this  prohibition  to  be  basal  on.  the  lepugnaucy  of 
nature  to  intermixture,  but  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  further  object  of  a  moral  chai-acter,  viz.  to 
impress  on  men's  minds  the  genei-al  lesson  of  purity. 
The  reguUtion  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
Rabbinical  refinement,  the  results  of  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  liihim, 
§§1-3.     That  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  consider 
themselves  prohibited  from  planting  several  kinds 
of  seeds  in  the  same  field,  appears  from  Is.  xxviii. 
25.    A  distinction  is  made   in   Lev.  si.  37,  38 
between  dry  and  wet  seed,  in  respect  to  contact 
with  a  corpse ;  the  latter,  as  being  more  susioeptible 
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of  containinfttion,  would  be  rendered  undean  there- 
by, t)ie  former  would  not.  The  analogy  between 
the  germination  of  need  and  the  eHiecte  of  a  principle 
or  a  course  of  action  on  the  human  chamcter  for 
ood  or  for  eril  is  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture 
Pror.  xi.  18 ;  Matt,  xiii,  19,  24;  2  Cor.  ix.  6; 
Gal.  vi.  7).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SPAIN  {^woMla:  Hitpama),  The  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  the  position  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose 
alliance  with  the  Phoenicians  enlarged  the  circle  of 
their  geographical  knowledge  to  a  very  great  extent. 
[Taeshish.]  The  local  designation,  Tarahish,  re- 
presenting the  Tartessus  of  the  Greeks,  probably 
prevailed  until  the  fimie  of  the  Roman  wars  in  that 
country  reached  the  Kast,  when  it  was  superseded 
by  its  classical  name,  which  is  traced  back  by 
Bochart  to  the  Shemitic  ts&phdn,  **  rabbit,"  and  by 
Humboldt  to  the  Basque  Ezpaka,  desciiptire  of  its 
position  on  the  edge  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
{Diet,  of  Geog,  i.  1074).  The  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  represented  by  the  *\<nra^ia  of  1  Mace.  riii. 
3  (where,  however,  some  copies  exhibit  the  Greek 
form),  and  the  Greek  by  the  ^-wavla  of  Rom. 
zv.  24,  28.  The  passages  cited  contain  all  the 
Biblical  notices  of  Spain:  in  the  foimer  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  are  described  in  somewhat 
exaggei'ated  terms;  for  though  the  Carthaginians 
were  expelled  as  eaily  as  B.C.  206,  the  native  tribes 
were  not  finally  subdued  until  B.C.  25,  and  not 
until  then  ooulj  it  be  said  with  truth  that  "  they 
had  conquered  all  the  place  "  (1  Mace.  viii.  4).  In 
the  latter,  St.  Paul  announces  his  intention  of  visit- 
ing Spain.  Whether  he  can-ied  out  this  intention 
is  a  diluted  point  connected  with  his  personal 
history.  [Paul.]  The  mere  intention,  however, 
implies  two  interesting  facts,  viz.  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  community  in  that  countiy,  and  this 
by  means  of  Hellenistic  Jews  resident  there.  We 
have  no  direct  testimony  to  either  of  these  facts ; 
but  as  the  Jews  had  spread  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  iar  as  Cyrene  in  Africa  and  Rome 
in  Europe  (Acts  ii.  10),  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  assuming  that  they  were  also  found  in  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  country 
is  attested  by  Ii-enaeus  (i.  3)  and  TertuUian  {adv, 
Jud,  7).  An  inscription,  purporting  to  record  a 
pex^ecution  of  the  Spanish  Christians  m  the  reign 
of  Nero,  is  probably  a  forgery  (Gieseler's  Ecd. 
Hist.  i.  82,  note  6).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SPABBOW  (*)1fiV,  tzippor :  tpv€o¥,  hpviliov, 
rh  it€T9Uf6¥i  vrpovOioy :  x^l^H^*  i°  Ndi.  v.  18, 
where  LXX.  probably  read  TDY:  aois,  vohcrisy 

passer).  The  above  Heb.  word  occun  upwards  of 
forty  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  all  passives  excepting 
two  it  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently  "bird  "  or 
**  fowl."  In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  and  Ps.  cii.  7,  A.  V. 
renders  it  **  sparrow."  The  Gredc  7,Tpov6ioy 
("  sparrow,"  A.  V.)  occurs  twice  in  N.  T.,  Matt. 
X.  29,  Luke  xii.  6,  7,  where  the  Vulg.  has  passeres. 
Tzippdr  ("flBV),  fiom  a  root  signifying  to  "chirp" 

or  **  twitter,"  appears  to  be  a  phonetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  call  note  of  any  passerine  bird.* 

Similarly  the  modem  Arabs  use  the  term  i$lJ{\ 

(zaou^)   for    all    small    biixis  which  chirp,  and 

s  J  u  J 
*  Compb  the  Arabic  ^Jt^ac  C^^\  *' «  wgnmm." 
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JXLD  i'^^^ff^)  not  only  for  the  starling,  bat  for 
any  other  bird  with  a  harsh,  shrill  twitter,  both 
these  being  evidently  phonetic  names. 

7y:ipp6r  is  therefore  exactly  translated  by  the 
LXX.  ffrpotfBloVf  explained  oy  Moscl)opulu8  tA 
fJiiKpk  ruy  hpvlBw,  although  it  may  sometimes 
have  been  used  in  a  mqre  restricted  sense.  See 
Athen.  Deipn.  ix.  391,  where  two  kinds  of  trrprnt- 
Oia  in  the  more  restricted  signification  are  noted. 

it  was  reserved  for  later  naturalists  to  discri- 
minate the  immense  variety  of  the  smaller  birds  of 
the  passerine  order.  Excepting  in  the  cases  of  the 
thrushes  and  the  krks,  the  natural  history  of  Ari- 
stotle scarcely  comprehends  a  longer  catalogue  than 
that  of  Moses. 

Yet  in  few  parts  of  the  world  are  the  species  of 
passerine  birds  more  mimerous  or  more  abundant 
than  in  Palestine.  A  very  curaory  survey  has  sup- 
plied a  li&t  of  above  100  different  species  of  this 
Older.  See  Ibia,  voL  i.  p.  26  seqq.,  and  vol.  iv. 
p.  277  seqq. 

But  although  so  numerous,  they  are  not  ge- 
nerally noticeable  for  any  peculiar  brilliancy  of 
plumage  beyond  the  birds  of  our  own  climate.  In 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of  the  migbty 
foists  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  of  the  tropiGB,  it 
is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  equator,  the  more  gorgeous  necessarily 
is  the  coloration  of  the  birds.  There  are  oeilain 
tropical  families  with  a  brilliancy  of  plumage  whidh 
is  unrivalled  elsewhere ;  but  any  outlying  members 
of  these  groups,  as  for  instance  the  kingfisher  of 
Britain,  or  the  bee-eater  and  roller  of  £urope,  are 
not  surpassed  in  brightness  of  dress  by  any  of  their 
southern  relations.  Ordinarily  in  the  warmer  tern- 
.perate  regions,  especially  in  those  which  like  Pales- 
tine possess  neither  dense  forests  nor  moiaases,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  brilliancy  of  plumage  which  espe- 
cially  arrests  the  attention  of  the  unobservant.  It 
is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise  if,  in  an  unraen- 
tific  age,  the  smaller  birds  were  generally  grouped 
indiscriminately  under  the  term  tzippdr,  ipriBlow 
or  passer.  The  proportion  of  bright  to  obscure 
coloured  birds  is  not  greater  in  Palestine  than  in 
England ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  southern 
portion,  Judaea,  where  the  wilderness  with  its  bare 
hills  and  arid  ravines  affords  a  home  diiefly  to  those 
species  which  rely  for  safety  and  concealment  od  the 
modesty  and  inconspicuousness  of  their  plumage. 

Although  the  common  sparrow  of  Elngland  (Pot- 
Mr  domesticus^  L.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy 
Land,  its  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  two  very 
closely  allied  Southern  species  {Passer  salicicoia, 
Vieill.,  and  Passer  cisafpina,  Ttm.).  Our  English 
Tree  Sparrow  {Passer  montanus,  L.)  is  also  verv 
common,  and  may  be  seen  in  numbers  oo  Mount 
Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred  endoaure  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact  species 
referi'ed  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  **  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath 
found  an  house." 

Though  in  Britain  it  seldom  frequents  houses, 
yet  in  China,  to  which  country  its  dbstward  range 
extends,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  m  his  *  Chnithology  of  Amoy,' 
informs  us  its  habits  are  precisely  those  of  our 
familiar  house  sparrow.  Its  shyness  here  may  be 
the  result  of  persecution ;  but  in  the  East  the  Mn»- 
sulmans  hold  in  respect  any  bird  which  resorts  to 
their  houses,  and  in  reverence  such  as  build  In  oi 
about  the  mosques,  considering  them  to  be  under 
the  Divine  protection.  This  natural  veneration  has 
doubtless  been  inherited  from  antiquity.  We  lean 
from  Aelian  {Var.  Hist.  v.  17)  that  the  Athenians 
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cmdnmd  «  hmd  to  dtath  for  molntrng  a  ifsrrow  ' 
ID  lit  Mople  of  AaculHpiui.  The  ttaty  ol'  Ari»- 
1i>liaB  ti  Cyme,  who  nbuked  the  cowardly  adnce 
or"  I^  oncle  of  Bmodlidiw  to  Buimider  a  Boppliantf 
bT  ha  ijDiboUail  act  of  drivinif  th?  aptrrowB  out 
HI' ik  lanplf ,  illiutnta  the  lunF  HntinMDt  (Hernd. 
L  I59|.  whkli  wii  pratablj  ihaml  bj  Uariil  and 
Uw  IineJils,  and  ■•  alludsl  to  in  Uh  P»lm.  Tbcre 
cu  be  u  •lifficnltr  in  iolcrprttiDg  n^rUTD,  n^t  as 


iicliui 
(  lacnd  epckMuiT 
m."     The  inUipre 


t/^.- 


Id  eiplaiu  ^BV  m  thii  paaiage 
tf  nrtaia  acred  Ucds,  kept  and  praen-cd  bj  Itit 
pnob  is  the  temple  like  the  Sacred  Ibia  of  the 

SnBDehart,iii.  21,  22. 

Uoil  of  our  commoner  nnall  biida  an  foond  in 
Pilcstine.  The  tUiiiag,  ebtSiaiii,  greenfinch. 
LoDet,  ^oldfioch,  com  bunting,  pipita,  blackbinl, 
long  throah,  aod  the  *arioiia  ipedes  of  waKtail 
ibDobL  Tbe  woodlark  (Mnuda  oHiorta,  L.), 
svted  lark  {QiJerUa  crutata,  Boie.),  Calandra 
!L-k  iJMinaa>rj(p^  oalaiidra,  Bp.),  >hort-Uwd 
Urk  {CaloKlrtUa  brachyAiBtyla,  Kaup.),  Isabel 
Lut  (iioKJa  darrti,  Lkht.),  and  lariooa  other 
dncrt  ipedt*,  wbkb  tir  lUBred  in  gnat  nmnben 
ii  tbe  oarteta.  art  Ha  more  numerooa  on  tbe 
wutbcni  pliiu  tfaan  the  ikvlark  in  Ungland.  In 
TAf  oJire-jaidi,  and  amoa^  the  bmihwood  of  tbe 
li:.:s  tbe  Ortolan  bunting  (EmierUa  Aarlulana, 
l-.i,  and  especially  CrrtaschTnaer^a  bunting  {Embt' 
n>d  ouu,  Oeti.),  take  the  place  of  our  cdiduioi 

ialMi,  tbe  lecood  ii  aeldom  out  of  the  traidkr' 
••At,  bopping  before  bim  <ivm  bough  to  bougl 
iiiti  iu  timple  but  not  uopleatiiig  note.  At  mo-t 
'-'"ur  warblers  {Si/lv^ae]  are  Bunimer  mignrnt^, 
i^i  have  a  iride  natem  range,  it  was  to  be  pifiected 
Ibl  tbef  should  oocur  in  ^jria;  and  accordingly 
ipoudi  at  twenty  of  tfaoee  on  the  Brilith  liit  liaTe 
Insnoled  tbere,iciclading  the  robin.  redBlart,white- 
Uram.  blackcap,  nigbti^ale,  willow-wieu,  Dart- 
i.i  wvbl«,  whincbat,  aod  etonechat.  Baidea 
tMv,  tbe  IVUeatine  lista  contain  fourteen  otheii, 
Bkiir  nutiiem  ipedea,  of  which  the  Diuit  interesting 
cr  |«rhajB  the  little  Guitail  {Citlicola  lAamioola, 
V"  the  orpbean  {Curruoa  trpliaia,  Boie.),  and 
ii    SaidiOEU    warbler     {Syhia    mehniKcpliala, 


,  birdao 


k-blue  drea  and  its  plaiotiTe 
monotonous  note ;  and  which  nwT  tinjuently  be 
obaerred  perched  on  houses  and  especially  on  oDt- 
buildinga  in  the  viUagei  of  Jndaea.  It  is  a  solilaij 
bird,  eschewing  the  society  of  its  own  spetiJH,  and 
larely  Dion  thuapairare  seen  together.  Certainly 
-'       "       -     'the  pulmist  w"  --  — '-  -  "■- 


Tnt  chats  {Sojricaliu),  repi«ent«l  in  Britain  by 
>  wbeatear,  whiiKhat,  and  stonechat,  are  very 
tdne.-Dus  in  tbe  Konthem  parts  of  the  countrr.  At 
I'^BI  aUK  species  hare  been  obserrol,  and  by  their 

^A  wliite  in  the  plamage  of  mo«t  of  them,  they  ara 

•thii  atrb  the  eye  in  the  hili  country  uf  Judaea, 
Ur  TjTcgnti  resort  of  tbe  genus.  Vet  they  are  not 
inni^Md  among  the  Bedouin  inhalntauls  by  any 
riL-ne  ia  diftinguibh  (hem  from  the  larks. 

Thi  iKk  sparrow  (/'rfrmia  sluJId,  Htrickl,)  is  a 
"n^wi  bird  in  tbe  barer  portions  of  Palestine, 
■cbnrmg  woods,  and  generally  to  be  seen  perched 
>;«  on  the  top  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  itone. 
Irro  ihii  habit  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
■t  alluded 


.^ .„ _^ jf  thesmalUnrda 

I  of  Palestine  are  the  shrikes  (Lanii),  of  which  the 
red-backed  shrike  |£aniui  collurio,  L.)  ia  a  familiar 
example  in  the  south  of  Bneland,  but  there  repre- 
sented by  at  len.sC  five  spedes,  all  abundantly  and 
geneially  distributed,  via.,  Enneoctcmu  rafia,  Bp., 
the  woodchat  shrike.  Laniui  mtndioaiilis,  L. ;  L. 
maior,  L, ;  L.  penanatai,  Tern. ;  and  Telephanua 
cacullalta,  Ur. 

There  are  but  two  alluiions  to  tbe  singing  ot 
birds  in  the  Scriptures,  li:ci:le<.  lii.  4  and  Ps.  cir.  12, 
■'  By  them  shall  the  fowls  (C|iff)  of  the  heaven  han 
their  habitation  which  sing  among  the  branches. ' 
As  the  psalmist  is  here  speaking  of  tbe  sides  ^ 
streatni  and  rivere  ("  By  them  "),  he  probably  had 
in  hia  mind  the  bulhul  (JjJu)  of  the  country,  or 
Palestine  nightingale  l^fxos  lanlhopygiw,  Hoapr.), 
a  bird  not  very  far  removed  fiom  the  thrush  tribe. 
]d  a  closely  allied  species  of  which  it  the  true 
iilhul  of  Pei^ia  and  India.  Thii  loxely  songster, 
hose  notes,  for  volume  and  variety,  surpass  those 
r  the  nigbtin^le,  wanting  only  the  final  cadence, 
sounds  ip  all  the  wooded  "districts  of  Palestine,  and 
ipeciaily  by  the  banks  of  the  Jonlan,  wher* 


ling  It  tills  tl 


,  tii/^itr  ii  jdurd 
,  which  may  very 
w,  both  pnaseiine 


i  tfmtm.   though  found  among  i 

nti  to  inhabited  buildingi,  it  teenu  more  pro 

Ur  Ihit  Oe  lud  to  which  the  pmlmiat  alludes  i 


passni^  {Kt.  mi 
with  the  epithet  D^  (ravenous), 
well  descrtlie  the  raven  and  the  cr 
birds,  yet  carrion  feedcia.  Nor 
ttreliJi  the  iuterpi-etation  so  as  to  include  raptorial 
birds,  which  ai-edisliuguiahcd  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
by  so  many  tpeaiic  appellations. 

With  the  eiception  of  the  raven  tribe,  tJien  ia  no 
pi-ohibitioD  in  the  Levitical  law  against  any  pa*- 
serine  blids  being  used  for  food;  while  the  T/antOB 
dcstructiou  or  extirpation  of  any  tjMdes  waa  guarded 
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■gainst  by  the  humane  provision  in  Deut.  xxii.  6. 
Small  birds  were  theitsfore  probably  as  ordinary  an 
article  of  consumption  among  the  Israelites  as  they 
rtill  are  in  the  markets  both  of  the  Continent  and  of 
the  East*  The  inquiry  of  our  Lord,  *'  Are  not  five 
sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings?"  (Luke  xii.  6), 
**  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?*' 
(Matt.  X.  29),  points  to  their  ordinary  exposure  for 
sale  in  His  time.  At  the  present  day  the  markets 
of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  are  attended  by  many 
**  fowlers  '*  who  offer  for  sale  long  strings  of  little 
birds  of  various  species,  chiefly  sparrows,  wagtails, 
and  larks.  These  are  also  frequently  sold  ready 
plucked,  trussed  in  rows  of  about  a  dozen  on  slender 
wooden  skewers,  and  are  cooked  and  eaten  like 
kabobs. 

It  may  well  excite  surprise  how  mich  vast  num- 
bers can  be  taken,  and  bow  thej  can  be  Tended  at 
a  price  too  small  to  have  purchased  the  powder 
required  for  shooting  them.  But  the  gun  is  never 
used  in  their  pursuit.  The  ancient  methods  of 
fowling  to  which  we  6nd  so  many  allusions  in 
the  Saiptures  are  still  pursued,  and,  though  simple, 
are  none  the  less  effective.  The  art  of  fowling  is 
spoken  of  no  less  than  seven  times  in  connexion 

with  Iftfiy,  e.  g,  ^  a  bird  caught  in  the  «nare," 

*'  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,"  **  fall  in  a  snare," 
"  escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler."  There  is 
also  one  still  more  pi'ecise  allusion,  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30, 
to  the  well-known  practice  of  using  decoy  or  call 
birds,  w^p8i|  Briptvr^s  iv  tcaprd^X^.  The  re- 
ference in  Jer.   r.   27,   "As  a  cage  is  full  of 

birds "  (D^&IS^),  is  probably  to  the  same  mode  of 

snaring  birds. 

There  are  four  or  five  simple  m^ods  of  fowling 
practised  at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  ai-e  pro- 
bably identical  with  those  alluded  to  in  the  0.  T. 
The  simplest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  successful, 
among  the  dexterous  Bedouins,  is  fowling  with  the 
throw-stitek.  The  only  weapon  used  is  a  ^ort  stick, 
about  18  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  chase  is  conducted  afler  the  fashion  in 
which,  as  we  read,  the  Australian  natives  pursue 
the  kangaroo  with  their  boomei-ang.  When  the 
game  has  been  discovered,  which  is  generally  the 
red-legg!ed  great  partridge  {Caccabis  saxatiliSf  Mey.), 
the  desert  partridge  (Ammoperdix  Ifeyi,  Gr.),  or 
the  little  bustard  {Otis  tetraXf  L.),  the  sticlE  is 
hurled  with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike  the 
legs  of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a  rather 
higher  elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim,  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  begins  to  rise,  its 
wings  are  struck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled.  The 
fleet  pursuers  soon  come  up,  and,  using  their  bm^* 
nouses  as  a  sort  of  net,  catch  and  at  once  cut  the 
throat  of  the  game.  The  Mussulmans  rigidly  ob- 
serve the  Mosaic  injunction  (Lev.  xrii.  13)  to  spill 
the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the  ground. 
This  primitive  mo(^  of  fowling  is  confined  to  those 
birds  which,  like  the  red-l^ged  partridges  and  bus- 
tards, rely  for  safety  chiefly  on  their  i-unning  powers, 
and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  flight.  Tlie 
writer  once  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little 
desert  partridge  {Ammoperdix  Ueyi)  by  this  method 
in  the  wilderness  near  Hebron :  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  expression  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  **  as 
when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains." 

A  more  scientific  method  of  fowling  is  that 
alluded  to  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30,  by  the  use  of  decoy- 
birds.  The  birds  employed  for  this  purpose  are  very 
carefully  trained  and  perfectly  tame,  that  they  may 
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utter  their  natural  call-note  without  any  alarm 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  man.  Partridges,  quails 
larks,  and  plovers  are  taken  by  this  kind  of  fowliT>(;. 
especially  the  two  former.  The  deooy-bird.  in  a 
cage,  is  placed  In  a  concealed  position,  while  the 
fowler  is  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood,  near  eno-ieh 
to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.  For  game  birds  a 
common  method  is  to  construct  of  brushwood- a 
narrow  run  leading  to  the  o^e,  sometimes  o>in^ 
a  soil  of  bog-net  within  the  brushwood.  This  b%s 
a  trap-door  at  the  entrance,  and  when  the  du(>e  b^s 
entered  the  run,  the  door  is  dropped.  Great  num- 
bers of  quail  are  taken  in  this  manner  in  spring. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  more  elaborate  deooy  of  a 
run,  a  mere  cage  with  an  open  door  is  phicfd  in 
front  of  the  deooy-bu^,  of  course  well  oonoeoled  by 
grass  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  ikll  by  a 
string,  as  in  the  other  method.  For  larks  and  other 
smaller  birds  the  deooy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  cage  is  placed  without  c(>i)- 
cealment  on  the  ground,  and  springes,  nets,  or  borN?- 
hair  nooses  are  laid  round  it  to  entangle  the  feet  of 
those  whom  curiosity  attracts  to  the  stranger;  or 
a  net  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  over  them,  if 
the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thicket  or  among  brushwood. 
Immense  numben  can  be  takeu  by  this  means  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Traps,  the  door  of  wfakh 
overbalances  by  the  weight  of  the  bird,  exactly  like 
the  traps  used  by  the  shepherds  on  the  Susmm 
downs  to  take  wheateare  and  larks,  are  constructed 
by  the  Bedouin  boys,  and  also  the  horse-hair  s|>rinpe» 
so  familiar  to  all  English  schoolboys,  though  the^ 
devices  are  not  wholesale  enough  to  repay  the  prr>- 
fessional  fowler.  It  is  to  the  noose  on  the  ground 
that  reference  is  made  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7,  **  The  snare 
is  broken  and  we  are  escaped."  In  th^  towns  and 
gardens  great  numbera  of  birds,  starlings  and  oth^v, 
are  taken  Ipr  the  maricets  at  night  by  means  of  a 
large  loose  net  on  two  poles,  and  a  lanthonL,  which 
startles  the  birds  from  their  perch,  when  they  &il 
into  the  net. 

At  the  season  of  migration  immense  numbers  of 
birds,  and  especially  quails,  are  taken  by  a  yet  raoie 
simple  method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of 
the  arrival  of  a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village 
turns  out.  The  birds,  fiitigued  by  their  long  flight, 
generally  descend  to  rest  in  come  open  spa<«  a  few 
acres  in  extent.  The  fowlers,  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number,  spread  themselves  in  a  circlt> 
round  them,  and,  extending  their  loose  large  bar- 
nouses  with  both  arms  before  them,  gently  advance 
towards  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  where  they 
take  care  there  shall  be  some  low  brushwood.  The 
birds,  not  seeing  their  pursuers,  and  only  slightlr 
alarmed  by  the  cloaks  spread  before,  them,  begin  to 
run  together  vrithout  taking  fli^t,  until  they  are 
hemmed  into  a  very  small  space.  At  a  given  signal 
the  whole  of  the  pursuers  make  a  din  on  all  sid<>« 
and  the  flock,  not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  ru5h 
huddled  together  into  the  bushes,  whm  the  bur- 
nouses are  thrown  over  them,  and  the  whole  are 
easilv  captured  by  hand. 

Although  we  have  evidence  that  d<^  were  uwi 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Indians  in 
the  chase,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  Scripture  t4^ 
their  being  so  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  di>^ 
it  appear  that  any  of  the  ancients  employed  tl'tr 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  as  we  do  that  of  tlie  pointe*-  .in-l 
setter,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  chase  of  winged  gnnx*. 
At  the  present  day  the  l^edouins  of  Palestine  emptor* 
in  the  pursuit  of  lai-ger  game,  a  very  valuable  race 
of  greyhounds,  equalling  the  Scottish  stag^und  m 
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and  stnu^h ;  bnt  the  inbabitanto  of  tiie  towns 
kan  a  Strang  prejodice  against  the  ondean  animal, 
aod  nero'  ailtirate  its  instinct  for  any  further 
I^Tpose  than  that  of  protecting  their  hooaes  and 
ftoeki  (Is.  Ivi.  10:  Job  xxx.  1),  and  of  removing 
tbe  ofial  from  their  towns  and  viili^es.  Ko  wonder, 
ih^a,  tliat  its  use  has  been  n^kdbed  for  parposes 
vhkh  wooJd  have  entailed  the  constant  danger  of 
dcBlenaent  from  an  unclean  animal,  besides  the  risk 
«i'  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food  game  which 
mifht  be  torn  by  the  dogs  (cf.  Ex.  xxii.  31 ;  Lev. 
luL  8,  Ik.). 

Whether  fakxmry  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode 
«f  fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Its 
ratiqiiity  is  certainly  much  greater  than  the  intro- 
4a(lio&  ti  dogs  in  the  diase  of  birds ;  and  from  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  {Anim.  H^t.  ix.  24),  *'  In 
tiw  dty  of  Thrace  formerly  called  Cedropolis,  men 
auDt  birds  in  the  marshes  witli  the  help  of  hawks," 
vA  from  the  allosion  to  the  use  of  felconry  in 
ladn,  looording  to  Photius'  abridgement  of  Ctcsias, 
W4!  may  presume  that  the  art  was  known  to  the 
sttsrhboors  of  the  andent  Israelites  (see  also  Aelian, 
Hat.  An,  IT.  26,  and  Pliny,  x.  8).  Falconry,  how- 
'^er,  requires  an  open  and  not  very  rugged  country 
tur  it«  soocessful  pursuit,  and  Palestine  west  of  the 
JoTikn  is  in  its  whole  extent  ill  adapted  for  this 
i\wxM»  of  chase.  At  the  present  day  falconry  is 
{.nctiaed  with  much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab 
•^habitants  of  Syria,  though  not  in  Judaea  proper. 
It  is  indeed  the  fiivourite  amusement  of  all  the 
Br>ioaiBs  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  esteemed  an  ex- 
Ho^iTely  noUe  sport,  only  to  be  indulged  in  by 
Y'slthy  sheiks.  The  rarest  and  most  valuable 
^proes  d  hunting  &lcon  {Faloo  Lanarius,  L.),  the 
Li&Der,  is  a  native  of  the  Lebanon  and  of  the 
r^-rUi«fn  hilla  of  Palestine.  It  is  highly  prize<l  by 
'■V  iahabitants,  and  the  young  are  tkiieii  from  the 
&«4  and  sold  for  a  considerable  price  to  the  chief- 
tuts  of  the  Hauian.  Forty  pounds  sterling  is  no 
<n*c(mmoo  price  for  a  well-trained  falcon.  A  de- 
scription of  fiUconry  as  now  practised  among  the 
.Vi-abs  woold  be  out  of  place  here,  as  there  is 
^)  direct  allosioa  to  the  subject  in  the  0.  T.  or 
N.  T.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SPARTA  (Xvd^Tfi,  1  Maoc.  xiv.  16 ;  AmcSoi- 
•MwiM,  2  Maoc.  T.  9 :  A.  V.  "  Lacedaemonians  **). 
m  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  mention  is  made  of 
\  (tmikable  correspondence  between  the  Jews  and 
'^  Spartans,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
'l^cottion.  The  allq^  facts  are  briefly  these. 
V^'hfn  Jonathan  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his 
<:-r^ranMnt  by  foreign  alliances  (c.  B.C.  144),  he 
'^Bt  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse  which 
*iaii  been  bwun  at  an  earlier  time  between  Areus 
M  Oaias  [Aheus;  Ontas],  on  the  ground  of 
tinr  cooraion  descent  from  Abraham  (1  Mace.  xit. 
VJI-i>.  The  embassy  was  favourably  received,  and 
aiW  the  death  of  Jonathan  **  the  friendship  and 
l*^ue"  was  renewed  with  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv. 
*iv23).  No  results  are  deduced  from  this  corre- 
•pBodeio^  which  is  recorded  in  the  nan-ative 
vit&oQt  onnment;    and  imperfect  copies  of  the 

&^  documents  are  given  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
Q«f  xi^ioas  with  the  Komans.  Several  questions 
vitf  oat  of  these  statements  as  to  (1)  the  people 
'i-rvribed  under  the  name  Spartans,  (2)  the  rela- 
tifoihip  of  the  Jews  and  Spartans,  (3)  the  historic 
cKtfKlxr  of  the  events,  and  (4)  the  persons  referred 
^  ooder  the  names  Onias  and  Areus. 

I.  The  whole  context  of  the  jiossage,  as  well  as 
^  iadfpeodent  reference  to  the  connexion  of  the 
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**  Lacedaemonians  "  and  Jews  in  2  Mace.  v.  9,  seem 
to  prove  clearly  that  the  refeience  is  to  the  Spaitans, 
propei'ly  so  called ;  Jo^ophus  evidently  understood 
the  records  in  this  sense,  and  the  other  intei-preta- 
tions  which  have  been  advanced  are  merely  con- 
.jectures  to  avoid  the  supposed  difficulties  of  tlie 
literal  interpretation.  Thus  Michaelis  conjectured 
that  the  woixis  in  the  original  text  were  Dn")DD, 
ITDD  (Obad.  ver.  20 ;  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  the 
translators  read  erroneously  as  DIfiD,  D^O")QD, 
and  thus  substituted  Sparta  for  Sapharad  [Si-> 
pharad].  And  Fi-ankel,  again  {Monatsscfiriftf 
1853,  p.  456),  endeavours  to  show  that  the  name 
Spartana  may  have  been  given  to  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment at  Nisibis,  the  chief  centra  of  the  Armenian 
Dispersion.  But  against  these  hypotheses  it  may 
be  urged  conclusively  that  it  is  incredible  that  a 
Jewish  colony  should  have  been  so  completely 
separated  fram  the  mother  state  as  to  need  to  be 
reminded  of  its  kindred,  and  also  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  government  of  this  strange  city  ( 1  Mncc. 
xii.  20,  /Soo'iAc^s;  xiv.  20,  itpxofrts  kou  t)  ir6\ii) 
should  have  ooiTesponded  with  those  of  Sparta 
itself. 

2.  The  actual  relationship  of  the  Jews  and 
Spartans  (2  Maoc.  v.  9,  avyyiytta)  is  an  ethno- 
logical enx>r,  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  its 
origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  regaitled  the 
Spartans  as  the  representatives  of  the  Pelasgi,  the 
supposed  descendfuits  of  Peleg  the  son  of  £ber 
(StilWngfieeU  Origmea  Sacraef  iii.  4,  15;  Ewald, 
Qesch.  iv.  277,  note),  just  as  in  another  place  the 
Pergamencs  trace  back  tlieir  friendship  with  the 
Jews  to  a  connexion  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  10,  §22) ;  if  this  were  so,  they  might  easily 
spi*ead  thdr  opinion.  It  is  cei-tain,  from  an  inde- 
pendent {lassage,  that  a  Jewish  colony  existed  at 
Sparta  at  an  eariy  time  (1  Mace.  xv.  23) ;  and  the 
important  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  may 
have  contributed  to  favour  the  notion  of  some 
intimate  connexion  between  tho  two  races.  The 
belief  in  this  relationship  appears  to  have  continued 
to  later  times  (Jos.  j5.  /,  i.  26,  §1),  and,  however 
mistaken,  may  be  paralleled  by  other  popular  le- 
gends of  the  eastern  origin  of  Greek  states.  The 
various  hypotheses  proposed  to  support  the  tinith  of 
the  statement  ai-e  examined  by  WemsdorfT  {De  fide 
Zrt6.  Mace.  §94),  but  probably  no  one  now  would 
maintain  it. 

3.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  on  which  ihi& 
intercourse  was  baaed  is  obviously  no  objection  to 
the  fact  of  ^e  intercourse  itself;  and  the  very 
obscurity  of  Sparta  at  the  time  maJces  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  forger  would  invent  such  an 
incident.  But  it  is  urged  that  the  letters  said  to 
have  been  exchxmged  are  evidently  not  genuine, 
since  they  betray  their  fictitious  origin  negatively 
by  the  absence  of  characteristic  fonns  of  expression, 
and  positively  by  actual  inaccuracies.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  tiiat  the  Spartan  letters  (1  Mace,  xii 
20-23,  xiv.  20-23;  are  extremely  brief,  and  exist 
only  in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities 
should  have  been  pi^eserved.  llie  Hellenistic  trans< 
lator  of  the  Hebrew  original  would  naturally  render 
the  text  before  him  without  any  regard  to  what  might 
have  been  its  original  form  (xii.  22-25,  ctp^yiy, 
itrH\viH ;  xiv.  20,  A8eA^f ).  On  the  other  hand  the 
absence  of  the  name  of  tbe  second  king  of  Sparta 
in  the  first  letter  (1  Mace.  xii.  20),  and  of  both 
kings  in  the  second  (1  Mace.  xiv.  20),  is  probably 
to  be  explained  by  the  potitical  circumstances  under 
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which  the  lettei-s  were  written.  The  text  of  the 
first  letter,  as  given  bj  Josephus  (Aht.  xii.  4,  §10), 
oootains  some  variaticHis,  and  a  Tery  renmrkable 
additional  clanse  at  the  end.  The  second  letter  is 
apparently  only  a  fmgment. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  first 
correspondence  is  increased  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
names  involyed.     Two  kings  bore  the  name  Areus, 
one  of  whom  reigned  B.C.  309-265,  and  the  other, 
his  grandson,  died  B.C.  257,  being  only  eight  yesrs 
old.    The  same  name  was  also  home  by  an  ad- 
venturer,   who   occupied  a  prominent  position  at 
Sparta,  c.  B.C.   184  (Polyb.  xziii.  11,  12).     In 
Judaea,  i^in,  thi^ee  high  priests  bore  the  name 
Onias,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  B.C.  330-309 
(or  300) ;    the  second  B.C.  240-226  ;    and   the 
third  c.  B.C.  198-171.    Thus  Onias  I.  was  for  a 
short  time  contemporary  with  Areus  I.,  and  the 
correspondence  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them 
(Palmer,  De  Epist., etc,  Darmst.  1828 ; Grimm, on 
1  Maoc  xii.).     But  the  position  of  Judaea  at  that 
time  was  not  such  as  to  make  the  contraction  of 
foreign  alliances  a  likely  occurrence ;  and  the  special 
circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Spartan  king  to  the  Jews  as  likely 
to  effect  a  divei-sion  c^inst  Demetrius  Polioroetes 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Caasander, 
B.C.  302  (Palmer,  quoted  by  Grimm,  L  c),  are  not 
completely  satisfactory,  even  if  the  priesthood  of 
Onias  can  be  extended  to  the  later  date.*    This 
being  so,  Josephus  is  probably  correct  in  fixing  the 
event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III.  {Ant,  xii.  4,  §10). 
The  last-named  Ai^us  may  have  assumed  the  royal 
title,  if  that  is  not  due  to  an  exaggemted  trans- 
lation, and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  a  second 
king  is  at  once  explained  (Ussher,  Asmales,   A.  C. 
183 ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d,  F.  /sr.  i.  215-218).     At 
the  time  when  Jonathan  and  Simon  made  negoci- 
ations  with  Sparta,  the  succession  of  kings  had 
ceased.     The  last  absolute  ruler  was  Nabis,  who 
was  assassinated  in  B.C.  192.    (Wemsdorff,  De  fide 
Lib.  Mace,   §§93-112;    Grimm,  /.  c;   Herzfeld, 
/.  c.      The  early  literature  of  the  subject  is  given 
by  Wemsdorff.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

8PEAB.    [Arms.] 

BPEAlBMEN  (8c(ioX(i/3oO.  The  word  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xxiii.  23  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  its  meaning  is  extremely 
obscure.  Our  translators  followed  the  lancearii  of 
the  Vnlgate,  and  it  seems  probable  that  their  ren- 
dering approximates  most  nearly  to  the  true  mean- 
ing. The  reading  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  is 
8f|toi9^Aovf,  which  is  literally  followed  by  the 
Peshito-^yriac,  where  the  word  is  translated 
**  darters  with  the  right  hand."  Lachmann  adopts 
this  reading,  which  appears  also  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Arabic  in  Walton's* Polyglot.  Two  hun- 
dred 8f(ioX(i^oi  formed  part  of  the  escort  which 
accompanied  St.  Paul  in  the  night-march  from 
Jerusalem  to  Caesarea.  They  are  clearly  distin- 
guished both  firom  the  ffrparrtwTMf  or  heavy-armed 
legionaries,  who  only  went  as  far  as  Antipatris, 
and  from  the  2inrf  ly ,  or  cavalry,  who  continued  the 
journey  to  Caesarea.  As  nothing  is  said  of  the 
retam  of  the  it^toXdfioi  to  Jerusalem  afler  their 
arrival  at  Antipatris,  we  may  infer  that  they 
accompanied   the  cavalry  to  Caesarea,  and  this 

■  Ewald  ((7«scft.  iv.  ate.  2lt,  note)  supposes  tliat  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  Onias  II.  during  his  minority 
ax.  290-140),  In  the  oooree  of  the  wars  with  Demetrius. 
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strengthens  the  supposition   that  they  woe  irT»> 
gular  light-anned  troops,  so  lightly  anned,  indcfd, 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on  the  march  with 
mounted  soldiers.      Meyer  (^Kommentar,  ii.  r>, 
s.  404,  2te  Auf]^  conjectures  that  they  were  a 
particular  kind  of  light-anned  troops  (called  by 
the  Romans  VelU^s,  or  Rorarix),  probably  either 
javelin-men  or  slingers.      In  a  paaaage  quoted  by 
the  Emperor  Consttrntine  Porphyrogenneta  ( Thetn. 
i.   1)   finom   John  of  Philadelphia   they  are  di*- 
tinguished  both  from   the  archers  and  from  th^ 
peltasts,  or  tai^eteen,  and  with  these  are  described 
as  forming  a  body  of  light-anned   troops,  «bo 
in  the  10th  century  were  under  the  command  of 
an  officer  called  a  turtnarch.     Grotius,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  at  this  late  period*  the  term 
had  merely  been  adopted  from  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts,  and  that  the  usage  in  the  10th  century 
la  no  safe  guide  to  its  tme  meaning.    Othen 
regard  them  as  body-guards  of  the  govenor,  ani 
Meunius,  in    his    Qloaaarium    Qraeco-barbcntai, 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  military 
lictors,  who  had  the  chai^  of  arresting  prisoDer» ; 
but  the  great  number  (200)  onployed  is  agaiist 
both  these  suppositions.    In  Snidaa  and  the  Etv- 
mologicum  Magnum  vapai^Ka^  ia  giren  as  the 
equivalent  of  8e^ioAd/3of .    The  word  occurs  i^a 
in  one  of  the  Byzantine  Historians^  Theophylactns 
Simocatta  (iv.  1),  and  ia  uaed  by  him  of  soldien^ 
who  were  employed  on  skirmishing  doty.    It  is 
probable,  therefi>re,  that  the  Se^coAct^oi  were  light- 
armed  troops  <^  some  kind*  but  nothing  b  certain)  j 
known  about  them.  fw.  A.  W.j 

SPICE,  SPICES.  Under  this  head  it  will  be 
desirable  to  notice  the  following  Hebrew  word.> 
bdsdnit  ngcoth,  and  scmunim, 

1.  Bcadm,  besem,  or  bSsem  (06^3,  0^3,  <>r 

•     .  T     T  V    * 

D&pS:*  riwcfuprat   Ovfuafiara:  aromata),     Tbr 

»  « 

first-named  form  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs 
only  in  Cant.  v.  1,  "I  have  gathered  my  myirh 
with  my  spice,"  points  apparently  to  eome  detiuite 
substance.  In  the  other  places,  with  the  exoeptkni 
perhaps  of  Cant.  i.  13,  vi.  2,  the  words  refer  more 
generally  to  sweet  aromatic  odours,  the  principal  of 
whi<^  was  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead ;  \hf 
tree  which  yields  this  substance  is  now  genendlj 
admitted  to  be  the  Amyria  {Balaamodendron)  o}**- 
halaanwm',  though  it  is  probable  that  other  spec^-s 
of  Amyridaoeae  are  included  under  the  Xerats. 
The  identitv  of  the  Hebrew  name  with  the  Arabic 

Basiham  (^L&a)  or  Balasdn  (^LmJLj)    1«v<n 

no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  substances  are  identic.il. 
The  Amyria  opobaUamum  was  observed  by  Koj-skal 
near  Mecca ;  it  was  called  by  the  .\rob6  Abitsch^iv\ 
\,  e.  **  very  odorous."  But  whether  this  was  \\  ■ 
same  plant  that  was  cultivated  in  the  |rfains  of  Jr- 
richo,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  world  (Plinv, 
N,  H,  xii.  25;  Theophi-astus,  Hiat,  Plant,  ix.  »i: 
Josephus,  Ant.  xv.  4,  ^2  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  367 ;  &«*. ).  t 
is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  being  a  tropical  yhii% 
it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  gi^wn  except  in  tix 
warm  valleys  of  the  S.  of  Palestine.  The  fhm'. 
mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (Trcro.  p.  323)  as  gnvi- 
ing  in  gardens  near  Tiberias,  and  whidi  he  wa^  i:.- 
formed  was  the  balsam,  cannot  have  beoi  the  tr^ 
in  question.  The  A,  V.  never  renders  Bdaam  i  f 
**  balm \**  it  gives  this  woixi  as  the  represeotativf  it 
the  Hebrew  tzeri,  or  tzori  rBALMJ.  The  foiw 
Besem  or  Bdsemy  which  is  of  frequent  occurTea<v  to 
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1^  0,  Tp,  idtj  weU  be  repmaitcd  by  Uie  general 
tmu  Ql' "  ipace,*  or  "Kw«et  odoun,"  \a  accordjUKX 
>iit  Uv  musing)  of  the  LXX.  and  Vnl^.  The 
UbD  «(  GiWl  tis  gmm  in  miii«  pan*  ol  Arabia 
bA  .^Jrio.  >od  >■  «kU<n  mor«  than  (ifteoi  feet 
^."h,  viUi  itiiggtiiiif  bnochea  aod  ac&iitv  foiliige. 
;  hr  bla4iB  B  diiedf  obtained  from  JDUBiona  in  the 
laik.  hot  the  labstiiDce  a  procund  alio  Irom  the 
CTT-fl  lod  Hpe  berrira.  The  halaiim  otrhLirkl*  near 
'-//iu  appear  to  liare  exifted  at  the  time  of  Titua 
IT  iboK  Itf^oB  they  were  taken  fbrmal  poxtwiuu 
.<,  ki  nu  mniina  <k  thii  celebrnled  plant  are  nuw 
■>  ).  ven  io  Paleitiiw.      (St*  Scriptare  Hirbal. 


-.  XkM  [J^]  :  Bviiiatis :  aromata).  The 
^';'-~,T  ■/  l^maeljtifih  merciuinta  to  whom  Joseph 
'  —  '1  Ten  DO  their  wa<r  fnm  Gil«d  lo  K^, 
'-  :Irir  BinirU  bmring  nicSlh,  titri  [BaLH], 
■  .[  tkinwnl)  (Uen,  luvii.  25)-,  this  aame 
'■  141-  wax  aJ«o  among  Ute  preaenta  whith  Jacob 
'.'!:<  Jraqih  in  Egfpt(BeeGeu.  ihii.  11).     It  it 

'iiit  from  both  these  pnuago  that  n^fA,  if  a 
'^  '<<r  wfEK  definite  Bubalonce,  wu  a  prodiict  of 
''  'ne.  u  it  ]<  named  with  other  "  heat  ftuita  of 
'-  ^1»"  the  Zp(  in  the  former  passage  being  the 
"  =  f  the  Cittvt  crrticiiM,  and  not  "  myirh,"  as 
■M.V.  rtodenil.    [MvRKK.l    V«ious  opinion. 

'  •itD  liiniHd  ■■  to  what  nicoth  denote",  far 
'  ^inreliiDs,  ^uT0b.i.M8,aDdKownmil]ler, 
''A'.  ia  ^m,  lL  c);  the  most  prolnble  eiplana- 
'  '  »  that  which  leferi  the  wont  to  the  Arabic 

'^l  i>Jo)i  i.  «■  "the  gain  obtained  from  the 
It.TjIL"  (Attragaba).  three  or  four  ipedea 
'•Ji  jrou»  are  enumerated  ns  occumDR  in 
•aw;  fMStnnd'i  Flora  i'alaftina,  No.  41:!- 
"*  TIk  Enm  ia  a  natural  einidation  &om  the 
^  lad  btindm  of  tbe  plant,  which  on  being 
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I   hard,  and  It 

■lender   piecea  curled  and 

more  or  l«a  loog  aorwding 

ounelort,  Voyiigt,  i.  59,  ad. 


II.  13  J  b.  II 

A,  V,  i-esda  i 
thii^a,"  the  t 

Buppoil  of  the  Vulg.,  Aq.,  nnii  >rmm.  II  IB  CKW 
from  the  poHageii  referred  to  that  Hexekiah  posseraed 
a  hou«  or  Ireasury  of  pi-eriou>  aiid  useful  vegetable 
productionji,  and  that  nd^r^M  may  in  thew  placca 
denote,  though  perhaps  not  eiduiivelf ,  Traguaoth 
gam.  Keil  (Comment.  I.  c)  deiii-e>  (he  wonl  fiom 
■D  unuwd  root  (mS.  "implerit  loculum  "),  and 

3.  SammSm  { D'lSp :  Mmrfia,  i/ivaiUt,  ifaim, 

the  anomting  oil,  the  incenie  oflerings,  Ac.  The 
root  of  the  word,  according  to  Ge&enius,  is  tn  be  re- 
feiTHl  to  the  Arxbic  S^HniB,  "  ollecit,"  wbeiKe 
Somdm,  "  an  odoriferona  aubatancs."  Kor  nwra  |w- 

Rtancei  mentioned  in  the  Bible  the  nader  ia  rclinTed 
to  the  articles  which  treat  of  the  dlHei-ent  kimla; 
tRANKINCr.ME,  CaLBANUM,  UiRIUI,  SMKE- 
NARD,  ClHNAHOH.  lie 

The  ifdoes  mentioned  as  bdag  used  hj  Nico- 
demua  for  Ihe  preparation  of  our  Loiil's  body  (John 


9,40)ar 


be  understood,  Itot  the  aloes  of  medicine 
(Alof),  but  the  hlKhlyicenled  wood  of  the  A^i- 
lai-vi  agalholium  (hut  see  Alofa  App.  A).  The 
enormous  quantity  of  100  lbs.  Height  of  which  HL. 
John  ipakt.  hns  eicitcd  the  inrredulity  of  some 
authon^.  Josephus,  howtver.  telb  m  that  there 
were  hre  bundjed  spicebcoi-eta  nt  Heiol's  ftinermi 
{Anl,  ivii.  B,  |3},  aad  in  the  Talmud  it  i«  mid 
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UihI  so  lb*,  of  opotnlamiiln  vert  «np1o;«]  at  the 
funeral  of  ■  ctnnin  Rabbi ;  itiJI  thfiv  is  no  rauoii 
to  conclude  thnt  100  lbs.  weight  of  pure  my irli  and 
■lo«  wu  cDftsiim«d ;  the  wur<ia  of  the  ETanifplBt 
imply  a  preparalion  ((1(7/10)  in  which  perhaps  the 
IDJrrh  and  alofs  wei'e  the  prindpal  nr  moat  cwtlj 
arooiatK  inirredieiilE :  aoiin,  it  must  be  remem- 
,  and  perhaps 

Lonl,  he  protablv  diil  Dot  scnipJE  at  nny  mcnlice 
■o  that  he  could  »hD«  hi»  ™»pfct  lor  Him.  [W.  H.] 

SPIDEB.  The  represenUtiTc  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  '««dM«A  and  acmdmU/i. 

1.  'Aecibbli  (en^ay-.  ipix*n-  omnan)  occu.i 
in  Job  viii.  14,  wheie  of  the  unt!idl)r'(A.  V,  hypo- 
<-rit«)  it  ii  Slid  hia  *■  hope  ihall  be  cut  olf.  and  his 
ti-uit  ahall  be  the  honne  of  an  'acdbSih,"  and  in  Is. 
lii.  5,  wbare  the  wiclied  Jewa  are  aJlegDrioJly  uid 
to  "  wenve  the  neb  of  the  •accdbbh"  Theie  u  no 
doubt  of  the  conedoeaB  of  our  translation  in  ren- 
derii^  this  word  "spider."  Jn  the  two  pnnsiigee 
quoted  abore,  allDsion  ii  made  to  the  fn^ile  na- 
ture of  the  spider's  web,  which,  though  aHmiiablf 
suited  (0  tiillil  all  the  nquitanenls  of  (he  animal, 
is  yet  mMt  woly  torn  by  any  Tiolence  that  may 
be  oSered  to  it.  In  the  fvage  in  Is.  (J.  c).  how- 
ever, there  is  probably  sllusion  also  to  the  lurking 
hiibit4  of  the  apider  (br  his  prey:  "The  wiclied 
hatoh  viper's  efgs  and  weave  the  spider's  web  .  .  . 

struction  are  in  their  palhs."  We  have  no  iafbrtiu- 
tion  as  to  the  speciee  of  Artmeidat  that  occur  in 
Palestine,  but  doubtless  this  order  is  abundantly 

2.  SImAintth  (n'p^:  Kaf^oMrv"  •f^). 
wrongly  translated  by  the  A.  V.  "spider"  In  Prov. 
III.  IB,  the  only  passage  where  the  word  is  found, 
hwi  rrfei'ence,  it  i*  piobnbie,  to  some  kind  of  lizard 
(Bocliart,  Hieroi.  ii.  510).  The  .-im&mllh  is  men- 
tioned by  Solomon  a>  one  of  the  four  things  that  are 
exceeding  clever,  though  they  be  little  upon  earth. 
"  The  StmimUh  taketh  hold  witli  her  bands,  and 
is  in  king^  [Alacee."  Thii  term  eiisla  in  the 
tnodem  Greek  language  under  the  form  (nyiut^ur- 
9of.  "Quern  Giaeci  hodie  vaiudfxtv^or  rocant, 
astiquae  tineciae  fat  imcaXafiimi,  id  est  stellio — 
quaa  voi  puis  Hebraica  est  et  reperitur  in  Prov. 
cap.  HI.  ^8,  n<pO&"  (Salmasii  Plin.  SxtrcU. 
p.  817,  b.  6.).  lie  liianl  indicated  is  evidently 
some  npecic*  of  Gecko,  some  notice  of  which  genns 
of  animals  is  given  uuder  the  article  LiZAHD,irhei-e 
the  LrlAih  was  refeired  to  the  Plyodactylta  Gecta. 
The  6VindmlU  is  perhaps  another  specifi.    [W.  H.] 

SPIKENARD  CTO,  nird:  vd«>8«f-.  nonfas). 
We  are  much  indebted  to  the  late  lanientfd  Dr. 
Royle  for  helping  to  dev  up  the  doubts  that  had 
long  eiisttd  as  to  nhnt  particular  plant  furnished 
the  ammatic  substance  known  ■>  "  spikenard."  Of 
this  substance  mention  is  made  twice  in  the  0.  T., 
vit.  In  Cant.  i.  12,  where  its  sweet  odflur  is 
alluded  to,  and  in  jv.  13,  14,  when  it  is  ename- 
nted  with  various  other  aromatic  snhalances 
which  were  imported  at  an  eaily  age  fiwn  Arabia 
or  India  and  the  far  East.  Tta^  ointment  with 
which  our  Lord  was  anointed  as  He  nt  at  meat  in 
Simon's  honse  at  Bethany  consisted  of  this  pre- 
dona  snbstance,  the  c»tlinan  of  which  may  be 
inrencd  from  the  indignant  surprise  manifested  by 


Nm4I  parms  onyi  elldel  adam."  | 

Diuecorides  Fpeaks  of  lerend  kinds  of  >J^ 
nd  gives  the  names  of  various  substaacei  whii^ 
ompo«d  the   ointn.ent   (i.   77).      The  Hfbr 


may  be  the  dcri 

.tion  of  the  H=b.  Vi 

no    douU    that 
i  Sir  Wm.  Jones 

tunbul   i.  by   .\nli 
^tatire  of  the  Cm 
as  shown  (Aiki.  Re 

ii.  416).      It  appears,  however,   that  I 
Oriental  scholar  wns  unable  to  obtain 
liom  which  the  drug  is  procured,  a  wr 
havii^  been  sent  him  by  Roiburgh.     I 
when   director  of  the   K.   1.   Companv' 
garden  at  Saharunpore,  about  30  miles  ttcoi  ilj 
foot  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,   havinc 
lained   that   the  Jaiamaiael,  one  of  the 
synonyms  for  the  iimtivl,  Bas  annnally  brmid 
from  the  mountains  overhanging  the  fiaap'-  "j 

of  these  fr«h  roola  and  plaotrd  them  in  ll^ 
botanic  gardens.  They  produced  the  issrop  pi- 
which  in  1825  had  been  drscribed  by  Don  fr™ 
eimens  scat  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Nepal,  and  bx 
by  him  Fatrinia  jataimnai  (s*^  the  Prodn.-^ 
Florat  Kepaltntit,  ^c„  aaxtbait  plantal  a  IM 
ScAio  napenia  miaaae,  Lond.  18-25).  Th'  i' 
tity  of  the  ;(ilti>n>itui  with  the  Sanbul  Uaiv  j 
the  Arabs  is  established  beyond  ■  do  ~  ~ 
form  of  a  portion  of  (he  rough  stem  o 
which  the  Arabs  ^escribe  as  being  lib 
an  ermine  (see  woodcut).    Tbit  plant. 


been  odlsd  IfardcitatAyi  jabKuaui  by  IV  '^ 
dolle,  is  evidently  the  bnd  of  nardo»  des.-ril«i 
EMosooriiies  (i.  G)  under  the  name  of  yary7'"!.  •■ 
"the  Ganges  naid."  DioacoridB  n(m  esfw* 
to  its  havii^  many  shaggy  (irBk.iH(dfs»i)  s|" 
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crowing  from  one  root.  It  is  yery  interesting  to 
oote  that  Dioscorides  gires  the  same  locality  for 
the  pUat  w  n  mentioned  by  Royle,  duw6  twos  wo- 
nfu»  wapM49rros  rov  Spcvs^  Taryyov  iroAov- 
iUp^v  vop*  f  ^^rcu :  though  he  is  here  speaking 
of  lowland  specimens,  he  also  mentions  plants  ob- 
tained from  the  mountains.  [W.  H.] 

SPINNING  (HID:   pifiut^).     The  notices  of 

(pioninc  in  the  Bible  are  conBned  to  Ex.  xxxv.  25, 

•26 ;  MatU  ri.  28  ;  and  Piw.  xxxi.  19.     The  latter 

{nssage  implies  (acooi-diug  to  the  A.  V.)  the  use 

of  the  same  instruments  which  have  been  in  vogue 

for  hand-spinning  down  to  the  present  day,  vis.  the 

diatafl*  and  spindie.     The  distaff,  however,  appeai-s 

to  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  term*  so  ren- 

•ierel  laaats  the  spindle  itself,  while  that  rendered 

**  spindle  **  ^  ^represents  the  whirl  {verticittiu,  Plin. 

xurii.  11)  of  the  spindle,  a  button  or  circular  rim 

which  was  affixed  to  it,  and  gave  steadiness  to  its 

c.rcalar  motion.     The   **  whirl  *'   of  the  Syrian 

wumen  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of  Pliny 

./.  c).    The  spindle  was  held  perpendiculaily  in 

the  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  employed  in 

(Inwing  out  the  thread.     The  process  is  exhibited 

io  the    Egyptian    paintings    (Wilkinson,  ii.  85). 

Spinning  was  the  busine^  of  women,  both  among 

the  Jews  (Ex.  /.  c),  and  for  tlie  most  part  among 

the  Egypt^  (Wilkinson,  li.  84).        [W.  L.  B.] 

SPmiT,  THE  HOLY.    In  the  0.  T.  He  is 

generally  called  n^7f>»  Wl,  or  hJh^  m%  the 

i^rit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  sometimes 
tr.e  Holy  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  li.  11 ;  Is.  Ixiii. 
li»,  11 ;  or  the  Good  Spirit  o(  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  cxliii. 
lU:  Neh.  ix.  20.  In  the  N.  T.  He  is  generally  rh 
rvtipM  rh  SyiQw,  or  simply  rh  wcv/ia,  the  Holy 
Sfiirit,  the  Spirit;  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God,  of 
the  Lord,  of  Jesui  Christ,  as  in  Matt.  iii.  16 ;  Acts 
T.9;  Phil.  i.  19,  &c 

In  aocordanoe  with  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule  of  Divine  Revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
facftvenly  things  is  given  more  abundantly  and  more 
deu-ly  in  later  ages,  the  person,  attributes,  and 
op^ratiooB  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  noade  known  to  us 
cn)«dy  in  the  New  Testament.  And  in  the  light 
of  sodi  later  revelation,  words  which  when  heard 
bf  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  probably  under- 
>tood  hnperfectly  by  them,  become  full  of  meaning 
to  Christians. 

in  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  the  Holy 
'Spirit  was  revealed  as  co-operating  in  the  creation 
o|  the  woHd  (Gen.  i.  2),  as  the  >ouroe.  Giver,  and 
2>usUiner  of  life  (Job  xxvii.  3,  xxxiii.  4 ;  Gen.  ii.  7) ; 
»  lesisting  (if  the  common  interpretation  be  cor- 
rect) the  evil  inclinations  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  3) ;  as 
the  ix>urce  of  intellectual  excellence  (Gen.  xli.  38 ; 
ikoL  xxxiv.  9) ;  of  skill  in  handicraft  (Ex.  xxviii. 
<},  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31) ;  of  supernatural  knowledge 
•'uid  prophetic  gifts  (Num.  xxiv.  2) ;  of  valour  and 
those  qualities  of  mind  or  body  which  give  one  man 
ai-koowledged  superiority  over  others  (Judg.  iii.  10, 
ri-  :H,  xi.  iO,  xiJi.  25). 

In  that  period  whiiii  began  with  Samuel,  the 
effect  of  the  Spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  described  in 
the  remarkable  case  of  Saul  as  change  of  heart 
'  1  Sam.  X.  6,  9;,  shown  outwardly  by  prophesying 
1 1  i»m.  X.  10;  oomp.  Num.  xi.  25,  and  1  Sam.  xix. 
•0;.  He  departs  £nom  a  man  whom  He  has  once 
chaoged  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14).     His  departure  is  the 
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spmrr,  the  holy      1371 

departmre  of  God  (xvi.  14,  xriii.  12,  xxviii.  15). 
His  presence  is  the  pres»ice  of  God  (xvi.  13,  T\'iii. 
12).  In  the  period  of  the  Kingdom  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  was  recognised  chieHy  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophets  (see  Witsius,  Miscellanea  Sacra  ^ 
lib.  i. ;  J.  Smith's  Select  Discourses,  6.  Of  Pro- 
phecy ;  Knobel,  Prophetismus  der  Nebrder),  Sepa> 
rated  more  or  less  from  the  common  occupations  of 
men  to  a  life  of  special  religious  exercise  (Bp.  Bull's 
Sermons f  x.  p.  187,  ed.  1840),  they  were  sometimes 
workers  of  miracles,  always  foretellers  of  future 
events,  and  guides  and  advisers  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  people  who  were  contemporary 
with  them  (2  K.  ii.  9 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  20 ;  Ex.  u.  23 ; 
Neh.  ix.  30,  &c.).  In  their  writings  are  found 
abundant  predictions  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Spirit  which  were  to  be  most  frequent  in  later 
times,  by  which  holiness,  justice,  peace,  and  conso- 
lation were  to  be  spread  thryighoot  the  world  (Is. 
xi.  2,  xlii.  1,  Ixi.  1,  &c.). 

Even  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  0.  T. 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  con- 
tinned  to  be  acknowledged  by  Jewish  writere  (Wisd. 
i.  7,  ix.  17 ;  PhUo,  De  GigcaU,  5;  and  see  Ridley, 
Moyer  Lectures,  Serm.  ii.  p.  81,  Ac.). 

In  the  N.  T.,  both  in  the  teaching  of  oar  Lord 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  events  which  preceded 
His  ministiy  and  occurred  in  its  course,  the  exist- 
ence and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  fi^uently 
revealed,  and  are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as 
shows  that  these  facts  were  part  of  the  common 
belief  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time.  Theirs 
was,  in  tmth,  the  ancient  fiiith,  but  more  generally 
entertained,  which  looked  upon  prophets  as  inspired 
teachers,  accredited  by  the  power  of  working  signs 
and  wondeia  (see  Nitzsch,  Christl.  Lehre,  §84).  It 
was  made  plain  to  the  undeistanding  of  the  Jews 
of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  who  wrought  of 
old  amongst  the  people  of  God  was  still  at  work. 
*'  The  Dove  forsook  the  ark  of  Moses  and  fixed  its 
dwelling  in  the  Chui^h  of  Christ"  (Bull,  CfnJusti- 
Jication,  Diss.  ii.  eh.  xi.  §7).   The  gifts  of  miracles, 

f prediction,  and  teaching,  which  had  cast  a  fitful 
ustre  on  the  tiroes  of  the  great  Jewish  prophets, 
were  manifested  with  remarkaUe  vigour  in  the 
Hnt  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Whether  in 
the  course  of  eighteen  hundred  years  miracles  and 
predictions  have  altogether  ceased,  and,  if  so,  at 
what  definite  time  they  ceased,  are  questions  still 
debated  among  Christians.  On  this  subject  reference 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conyen  Middletoo's  FY-ee  En- 
quiry  into  the  Miraculoits  Powers  of  the  Christian 
Chivch ;  Dr.  Brooke's  Examination  of  MiddletofCs 
Free  Enquiry ;  W.  Dodwell's  Utter  to  Middleton ; 
Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion  \  J.  H.  Newman's  Essav 
on  Miracles,  &c.  With  respect  to*  the  gifts  m 
teaching  bestowed  both  in  early  and  later  agen, 
compare  Neander,  Planting  of  Christianity,  b.  iii 
ch.  v.,  with  Horsley,  Sermons,  xiv..  Potter,  On 
Church  Oovemment,  ch.  v.,  and  Hooker,  EccL 
PoiUy,  v.  72,  §§5-8. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Incarnate 
Son  cf  God  (see  Oxford  translation  of  TVeo^ts^s  of 
Athanasius,  p.  196,  note  d)  is  a  subject  for  reverent 
contemplation  rather  than  precise  definition.  By 
the  Spirit  the  redemptbn  of  mankind  was  made 
known,  though  imperfectly,  to  the  prophets  of  old 
(2  Pet.  i.  21 ),  and  through  them  to  the  people  of 
■  God.  And  when  the  time  for  the  Incarnation  had 
arrived,  the  miraculous  concepti(m  of  the  Redeemer 
(Matt.  i.  18)  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit;  by  the 
Spirit  He  waa  anointed  in  the  womb  or  at  bnptism 
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(Act8  X.  38 ;  cf.  Peanoa,  On  the  Creed f  Art.  ii. 
p.  126,  ed.  Oion.  1843) ;  aad  the  gradual  growth 
of  His  perfect  human  nature  was  in  the  Spirit 
(Luke  ii.  40,  52).  A  visible  sign  fi^m  heaven 
showed  the  Spirit  descending  on  and  abiding  with 
Christ,  whom  He  thenceforth  filled  and  led  (Luke 
iv.  1),  co-operating  with  Christ  in  His  miracles 
(Matt.  xii.  18).  The  multitude  of  disciples  ai-e 
taught  to  pray  for  and  expect  the  Spirit  as  the  best 
and  greatest  boon  thej  can  seek  (Luke  xi.  13).  He 
inspires  with  miraculous  powers  the  Hrst  teachers 
whom  Christ  sends  forth,  and  He  is  repeatedly  pro- 
mised and  given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (Matt. 
X.  20,  xii.  28 ;  John  xiv.  16,  xx.  22  ;  Acts  i.  8). 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  correct  tlie  grossly 
defective  conceptions  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  which  pre- 
vailed commonly  among  the  people,  and  to  teach  tibem 
that  this  is  the  most  awful  possession  of  the  heira 
of  the  "kingdom  of  heayen,  that  our  Lord  Himself 
pronounced  the  strong  condemnation  of  blasphemers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  3n.  This  has  roused 
in  every  i^  the  susceptibility  or  tender  consciences, 
and  has  caused  much  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the 
specific  character  of  the  sin  so  denounced,  and  of 
the  human  actions  whidi  fall  under  so  terrible  a 
ban.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  that  no  one 
now  occupies  the  exact  position  of  the  Pharisees 
whom  our  Lord  condemned,  for  they  had  not  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  baptism ; 
they  did  not  mei'ely  disobey  the  Spirit,  but  bla»- 
phemously  attributed  His  works  to  the  devil ;  they 
i-esisted  not  merely  an  inwani  motion  but  an  out- 
ward call,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  miracles 
wrought  before  their  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
morbid  conscience  is  prone  to  apprehend  the  unpar- 
donable sin  in  every,  even  unintentional,  resistance 
of  an  inwaitl  motion  which  may  proceed  from  the 
Spirit.  This  subject  is  referred  to  in  Article 
XVI.  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  discussed 
by  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and  Harold  Browne,  in  their 
Exjpositwna  of  the  Articles,  It  oocu{Mes  the  greater 
pait  of  Atlianasius'  Fourth  Epistle  to  Serapiont 
ch.  8-22  (sometimes  printed  separately  as  a  Ti^atise 
on  Matt.  xii.  31).  See  also  Aagustine,  Ep.  ad 
Bom,  Ejcpositio  inchoata,  §§14-23,  tom.  iii.  pt.  2, 
p.  933.  AUo  Odo  Cameraoensis  (a.d.  1113),  De 
Blcuphemia  in  Sp.  Sanctvm,  in  Migne's  Fatrohqia 
Lot.  vol  163;  J.  Denison  (a.d.  1611),  The  Sin 
against  the  Holy  Qhost;  Waterland's  Sermons^ 
xxvii.  in  WorkSf  vol.  v.  p.  706 ;  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch.  iii.  p.  770. 

But  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  is  marked  (Eph. 
iv.  8;  John  vii.  39,  &c.)  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  inspiration  of 
men  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  interval  between  that 
^ent  and  the*  end  of  the  world  is  oflen  described  as 
the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  not  merely 
(as  Didymus  Alex.  De  Trinitate,  iii.  34,  p.  431, 
and  others  have  suggested)  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Spirit's  opemtious  became  mora  general  among 
mankind.  It  cnnuot  be  allowed  (though  Bp.  Heber, 
LectureSf  viii.  514  and  vii.  488,  and  Wai-builon 
have  maintained  it)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  suffi- 
ciently redeemed  His  gracious  promise  to  every  suc- 
ceeding age  of  Christians  only  by  presenting  us 
with  the  New  Testament.  Something  mora  was 
promised,  and  continues  to  be  given.  Under  the 
old  dispensation  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
unoovenanted,  not  universal,  intermittent,  chiefly 
external.  All  this  was  changed.  Our  Lord,  by 
oixlaining  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  that  every  Christian 
should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghoot, 
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indicated  at  once  the  absolute  necessity  from  that 
time  forth  of  a  personal  connexion  of  eveiy  believer 
with  the  Spirit;  and  (in  John  xvi.  7-15)  He  de- 
clarea  the  internal  character  of  the  Spirit's  work, 
and  (in  John  xiv.  16,  17,  &c)  His  permanent  stay. 
And  subsequently  the  Spirit's  operation*  under  the 
new  dispensation  aro  authoritatively  announced  »> 
univeival  and  internal  in  two  remarkable  passages 
(Acts  ii.  16-21;  Heb.  viii.  8-12).  The  differmt 
relations  of  the  Spirit  to  believew  sevendiy  under 
the  old  and  new  dispensation  are  described  by  St. 
Paul  under  the  images  of  a  master  to  a  servant, 
and  a  fiither  to  a  son  (Rom.  viii.  15) ;  so  much 
deeper  and  more  intimate  is  the  union,  so  much 
higher  the  position  (Matt.  xi.  It)  of  a  believer,  in 
the  later  staj^  than  in  the  earliet  (see  J.  G.  Walch> 
ius.  Miscellanea  Sacra,  p.  763,  I)e  Spiritu  Adop- 
tioniSj  and  the  opinions  collected  in  note  H  in  Haie's 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  vol.  ii.  p.  433).  The 
rite  of  imposition  of  hands,  not  only  on  teachers, 
but  also  on  ordinary  Christians,  which  has  been 
used  in  the  Apostolic  (Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3,  xix.  6, 
&c.)  and  in  all  subsequent  ages,  is  a  testimony 
borne  by  those  who  come  under  the  new  dispena- 
tion  to  their  belief  of  the  reality,  permanence,  and 
universality  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  appears  to  be 
the  ofllioe  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  and  dirdi 
within  eveiy  believer  (Rom.  viii.  9,  11 ;  1  John  iii. 
24).  By  Him  the  woi'k  of  KedeinptioQ  is  (so  to 
speak)  appropriated  and  carried  outlo  its  comple- 
tion in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  elect  peopk*  of 
God.  To  believe,  to  profess  sincerely  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  walk  as  a  Christian,  are  His  gifts 
(2  Cor.  iv.  13;  1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  Gal.  v.  18)  to  each 
person  severally:  not  only  does  He  bertow  the 
power  and  faculty  of  acting,  but  He  concurs  (1  Cor. 
iii.  9 ;  Phil.  ii.  13)  in  eveiy  particular  action  so  fsr 
as  it  IB  good  (see  South's  SermonS,  xxxv.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
292).  His  inspiration  brings  the  true  knowWze 
of  all  things  (1  John  ii.  27).  He  unites  the  wboU* 
multitude  of  believera  into  one  regularly  oi^nized 
body  (1  Cor.  xii.,  and  Eph.  iv.  4-16).  He  is  not 
only  the  source  of  life  to  us  on  earth  (2  Cor. 
iii.  6 ;  Rom.  viii.  2),  but  also  the  power  by  whom 
God  raises  us  from  the  dead  (Rom.  viii.  11).  All 
Scripture,  by  which  men  in  every  suocesave  geoe- 
ration  are  instructed  and  made  wise  unto  salTxtioo, 
is  inspired  by  Him  (Eph.  iii.  5;  2  Tim.  iii.  16; 
2  Pet.  i.  21) ;  He  co-operates  with  suppliants  in 
the  uttei'ance  of  every  effectual  prayer  that  ascends 
on  high  (Eph.  ii.  18,  vi.  18;  Rom.  viii.  26); 
He  strengthens  (Eph.  iii.  16),  sanctifies  (2  Thes. 
ii.  13),  and  seals  the  souls  of  men  unto  the  day  of 
completed  redemption  (Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30). 

That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  real  work,  and 
not  a  mere  imagination  of  enthusiasts,  may  t« 
shown  (1)  fix)m  the  woixls  of  Saipture  to  whidi 
i-eference  has  been  made,  whkh  aro  too  definite  snd 
clear  to  be  explained  away  by  any  such  hypotlie^i?: 
(2)  by  the  experience  of  intelligent  Christians  in 
every  age,  who  are  ready  to  specify  the  marics  aihl 
tokens  of  His  operation  in  thonselves,  and  even  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they  believe  H^ 
works,  on  which  see  Barrow's  Sermons,  Ixxvii.  sod 
Ixxviii.,  towaids  the  end;  Waterland's  Sermom, 
xxvi.,  vol.  V.  p.  686 ;  (3)  by  the  superiority  of 
Christian  nations  over  heaUien  nations,  in  the  po^ 
session  of  those  characteristic  qualities  which  art 
gilU  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  establishment  of  sudi 
customs,  habits,  an^  laws  as  aro  agreeable  therrto. 
and  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlightening  and  purifriug 
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yi,x&^  io  the  world.  ChrisUanit]r  and  civlliza- 
tm  Kf  nmr  fiir  a5under :  those  nations  which  are 
s.«  fmiorat  IB  power  and  knowledge  are  all  to  be 
und  irithin  the  pale  of  Chri«t«adoin,  not  indeed 
i.-*  frPCD  national  vices,  jet  on  the  whole  mani- 
^ir  superior  both  to  contemporary  unbelievers 
aa-i  lo  Pa^^ism  in  its  ancient  palmy  days.  (See 
HiTp's  Misston  of  the  Comforter^  Serm.  6,  vol.  i. 
p  yil ;  Pcfftajs  on  the  Benejicial  Effects  of  Chris- 
ti'^k'ty  on  the  Temporal  Concerns  of  Mankind^  in 
BVo,  Tol.  vi.  i^.  375-460.) 

it  bs  beat  inferred  from  various  passives  of 
:i^Tipture'that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
»t  limitdJ  to  those  pei-sons  who  either  by  circum- 
<b:a  tfT  by  baptism  have  entered  into  covenant 
vitii  (rod.  Abimelech  (Gen.  zx.  3),  Melchizedek 
'rr.  Lsj,  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii.  12),  Balaam  ^Xum. 
zru.  '.*).  and  Job  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  the  Magi  (Matt. 
«!.  IJ'i  aad  the  case  of  Cornelia^  with  the  declara- 
tiso  oc'.St  Peter  (Acts  x.  35)  thei'eon,  are  instances 
ik'V'm-z  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestowed  His  gifts  oi 
boTtedse  and  holiness  in  some  d^ree  even  among 
bah«  nations;  and  if  we  may  go  beyond  the 
KtatUioQ  of  Scripture,  it  might  be  ai'gued  from 
tbrrctioos  actioiis  of  come  heathens,  from  their 
tfr-f-tinn  of  whatever  good  was  in  them  to  the  in- 
B^i'-e  of  a  present  Deity  (see  the  references  in 
•^•-f'*  Lectvrts,  vi.  p.  446),  and  from  their  tena- 
tK«  pfservation  of  the  rite  of  animal  saaitice, 
>hi  t^  Spirit  whose  name  they  knew  not  must 
krr  ^,rded  them,  and  still  gii-ds  such  as  they  were, 
v4h  xtret  blessedness. 

tois  &r  it  has  been  attempted  to  sketch  briefly 
ik  ^  jrk  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  men  in  all  ages 
H  t  :<  revealed  to  as  in  the  Bible.  But  after  the 
ik'iiz  of  the  canon  of  the  N,  T.  the  religious 
Kt'tiitr  of  Oriental  Christians  led  them  to  scruti- 
fc-.  vith  the  most  intense  accuracy,  the  words  in 
13 -.h  (lod  has,  incidentally  as  it  were,  revealed  to 
M  ^'ffi^thing  of  the  mystery  of  the  Being  of  the 
^'  ithost.  It  would  be  vain  now  to  condemn 
tkt^aperflooQs  and  irreverent  cnriofdty  with  which 
^^  mesrches  were  sometimes  prosecuted,  and  the 
ft-iadibo^  conteotions  which  they  caused.  The 
■^Jt  ^*  them  was  the  formation  and  geneml  ac- 
^pMtf  of  cei-tain  statements  as  inferences  from 
K- J  Scripture  which  took  their  place  in  the  esta- 
^kV'd  creeds  and  in  the  teadiiug  of  the  Kathei's 
4 tk  ('hardi,  and  which  the  great  body  of  Cbris- 
tti  thfDQghout  the  world  continue  to  adhei'e  to, 
•c  tn  gnanl  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

Tee  .*'*ldooee8  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  pre- 
^ ' .:  my  professed  Christians  in  denying  the  per- 
^  "nstenoe  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the 
■^"^Qoe  of  Epiphanius  [Haeres.  xli.),  Giegory 
^1^201  (Oratio  xxxi.  §5,  p.  558,  ed.  Ben.),  and 
tfdrn,  (mm  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke  (Acts  xxxiii. 
4>  Eot  it  may  be  doubted  whethei'  the  error  of 
^  ^ad>iaoeo  did  not  rather  consist  in  assei-ting  a 
^"-^sJ  UeJty.  Passing  over  this,  in  the  firet 
!^*Jifal  age  of  the  Church,  when,  as  Neander  ob- 
■"•^  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  327,  Bohn's  edit.),  the  power 
**  L'H  Holy  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  as  a  new 
0"a:.T».  transfbrming  principle  of  life,  the  know- 
>*«j'  < }  this  Spirit,  as  identical  with  the  Essence  of 
^>l-  v»  aot  so  thoroughly  and  distinctly  impressed 
*^  t>  laderstaiiding  of  Christians.  Simon  Magus, 
«•  Mr<ataBists,  and  the  Manicheans,  are  said  to 
ki'«  im^oed  that  the  promised  Comforter  was 
K'->ij>d  ia  certain  human  beings.  The  language 
*  «^4De  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  though  its  de- 
^<^4c«  have  beei  greatly  exaggerated,  occasionally 
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comes  short  of  a  fuU  and  complete  acknowledgment 
of  the  Di?inity  of  the  Spirit.  Their  opinions  ai-e 
given  in  their  own  words,  with  much  valuable 
criticism,  in  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Antt- 
Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1831).  Valentinus 
believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an  angel.  The 
Sabellians  denied  that  He  was  a  distinct  Person 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  £unomius,  with  the 
Anomaeans  and  the  Arians,  regarded  Him  as  a 
created  Being.  Macedonius,  with  his  followers  the 
Pneuhiatomadii,  also  denied  His  Divinity,  and  re- 
garded Him  as  ^  ci-eated  Being  attending  on  the 
Son.  His  Procession  from  the  Son  as  weU  as  from 
the  Father  was  the  great  jwint  of  controversy  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  modern  times  the  Socinians  and 
Spinosa  have  altogether  denied  the  Pei"sonality,  and 
have  regaixied  Him  as  an  influence  or  power  of  the 
Deity.  It  must  suflioe  in  this  ailicle  to  give  the 
principal  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  these  en'oneous 
opinions  are  contradicted,  and  to  refer  to  the  prin- 
cipal works  in  which  they  are  discussed  at  length. 
The  documents  in  which  various  existing  commu- 
nities of  Christians  have  sfcited  their  belief  are  spe- 
cified by  G.  B.  VViner,  Comparative  Darstellurtg  des 
LehrhegriffSt  &c.,  pp.  41  and  80. 

The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  He  is  called  God.  Compare  1  Sara.  xvi. 
13  with  xviii.  12 ;  Acts  v.  3  with  v.  4;  *2  Cor.  iii. 
17  with  Ex.  xxxiv.  34 ;  Acts  xxviii.  25  with  Is. 
vi.  8;  Matt.  xii.  28  with  Luke  xi.  20;  1  Cor.  iii. 
16  with  vi.  1 9.  The  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed 
to  Him.  He  creates,  works  miracles,  inspii^es  pro- 
phets, is  the  Source  of  holiness  (see  above),  is  ever- 
lasting (Heb.  ix.  14),  omuipi^esent,  and  omniscient 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  7 ;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  10). 

The  Pen?onality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  shown  by 
the  actions  ascribed  to  Him.  He  hears  and  speaks 
(John  xvi.  13  ;  Acts  x.  19,  xiii.  2,  &c.).  He  wills 
and  acts  on  His  decision  (1  Cor.  xii.  11).  He 
chooses  and  directs  a  certain  coui-se  of  action  (Acts 
XV.  28).  He  knows  (1  Cor.  ii.  11).  He  teaches 
(John  xiv.  26).  He  intercedes  (Kora.  viii.  26). 
The  texts  2  Thess.  iii.  5,  and  1  Thesa.  iii.  12,  13, 
are  quoted  against  those  who  confound  the  thiee 
Persons  of  the  Godhead. 

The  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fi'om  the  Father 
is  shown  fiom  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  &c.  The  tenet 
of  the  Westein  Church  that  He  proceeds  from  the 
Son  is  grounded  on  John  xv.  26,  xvi.  7  ;  Rom.  viii. 
9;  Gal.  iv.  6;  Phil.  i.  19;  1  Pet.  i.  11;  and  on 
the  action  of  our  Loi-d  recoi-ded  by  St.  John  xx.  22. 
The  history  of  the  long  and  important  controversy 
on  this  point  has  been  written  by  Pfaff,  by  J.  G. 
Walchius,  Historia  Controversiae  de  Frocessione, 
1751,  and  by  Neole,  Hist&ru  of  the  Eastern  Churchy 
ii.  1093. 

Besides  t\\e  Expositions  of  Vie  Thirty-nine  Articles 
referred  to  above,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  ajl. 
viii.,  the  work  of  Barrow  {De  Spiritu  Sancto)  con- 
tains an  excellent  sumnoary  ot  the  various  hei-esies 
and  their  confutation.  The  following  works  may 
be  consulted  for  more  detailed  discussion : — Atha- 
nasius,  Epistolae  IV,  ad  Serapionem;  Didymus 
Alex.  De  Spiritu  Sancto ;  Basil  the  Great,  JM 
Spiritu  SanctOy  and  Adversus  Eunomium ;  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Orationes  de  Theolotjia ;  Gregoi-y  of 
Nyssa,  Contra  Eunomium,  lib.  xiii. ;  Ambrose,  De 
Spiritu  Sancto,  lib.  iii. ;  Augustine,  Contra  Max- 
iminumj  and  De  D-initate ;  Paschasius  Diaconus, 
De  Sp.  Sane. ;  Isidorus,  Hisp.  Etymologia,  vii.  3, 
De  Sp,   Sane. ;    Katramnus  CorbeieuMs,    Contra 
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Oraeoorumt  &c.  lib.  iv.;  Alcuin,  P.  Dmnian,  snd 
ADselm,  De  Processioned  Aquioas,  Sum,  Theol. 
i.  36-43;  Owen,  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit  \ 
J.  Howe,  Office  and  Works  of  the  Holy  Spirii ; 
W.  Clagett,  On  the  Operations  of  the  SpirU,  1678 ; 
M.  Hole,  On  the  Gifts  and  Graces  of  the  If,  S. ; 
Bp.  Warbui-ton,  Doctrine  of  Grace ;  Gl.  Ridley, 
Moyer  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  and  Operations 
of  the  n.  S.  1742  ;  S.  OgdeD,  Sermons,  pp.  157- 
176 ;  Faber,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Ordinary 
Operations  of  the  H.  S,  1813  ;  Bp.  Heber,  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  on  the  Personality  and  Office  cf  the 
Comforter,  1816;  ArchdU  Hare,  Mission  cf  the 
Comforter,  1846.  [W.  T.  B.] 

SPONGE  (<^r(^)ryoJ  :  spongia)  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  N.T.  in  those  passages  which  reUte 
the  incident  of  "  a  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  and 
put  on  a  reed  *'  (Matt,  xxvii.  48  ;  Mark  xv.  36), 
or  "  on  hyssop  **  (John  xix.  29)  being  offered  to 
our  Ix)rd  on  th6  cross.  The  commercial  value  of 
the  sponge  was  known  from  very  early  times ;  and 
although  there  appears  to  be  no  notice  of  it  in  the 
0.  T.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  who  could  readily  have  obtained 
it  good  from  the  Mediterranean.  Aristotle  men- 
tions several  kinds,  and  carefully  notices  those 
which  were  useful  for  economic  purposes  {ffist. 
Anim.  r,  14).  His  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  sponge  are  veiy  interesting.  [W.  H.] 

STACH'YS(2Trfxwr:  Stachys),  A  Christian 
at  itome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
liomans  (xvi.  9).  The  name  is  Greek.  According 
to  a  tradition  recorded  by  Nicephorus  Caliistua 
{ff.  E,  viii.  6)  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Byzan- 
tium by  St.  Andrew,  held  the  office  for  sixteen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Onesimus. 

SPOUSE.    [Marriage.] 

8TA0TE  (B|03,  n&tAfi  trrexrh :  stacte),  the 

name  of  one  of  the  sweet  spices  which  composed 
the  holy  incense  (see  Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  Heb. 
word  occurs  once  again  (Job  xxxvi.  27),  where  it 
is  used  to  denote  simply  **  a  drop"  of  water.  For 
the  various  opinions  as  to  what  substance  is  in- 
tended by  ndt&fy  see  Celsius  {ffieroh.  i.  529); 
Rosenmiiller  {Bib,  Bot.  p.  164)  identifies  the 
ndtdf  with  the  gum  of  the  storax  tree  (Styrax 
officinale) ;  the  LXX.  otokt^  (from  ar(i(o9,  "  to 
drop  ")  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  Heb.  word. 
Now  Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds  of  arcucHi: 
one  is  the  fi-esh  gum  of  the  myiTh  tree  {Balsamo- 
dendron  myrrha)  mixed  with  water  and  squeezed 
out  through  a  pi-esa  (i.  74) ;  the  other  kind,  which 
he  calls,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared, <rKu\7iKtrfis  oripa^,  denotes  the  resin  of 
the  storax  adulterated  with  wax  and  fat.  The 
true  stacte  of  the  Greek  writers  points  to  the 
distillation  from  the  myrrh  tree,  of  which,  accoi-ding 
to  Theophrastus  {Fr.  iv.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  both  a 
natural  and  an  artificial  kind  were  known ;  this  is 

the  tnSr  dirdr  (-jhT  I'lD)  of  Ex.  xxx.  23.    Perhaps 

the  ndtdf  denotes  the  storax  gum ;  but  all  that  is 
positively  known  is  that  it  signifies  an  odorous 
distillation  from  some  plant.  For  some  account  of 
the  styrax  tree  see  under  Poplar.  [W.  H.] 

STANDARDS.    [Ensigns.] 

STAR  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.  Until  the 
last  few  years  the  intei-pi'etation  of  St.  Matt.  ii. 
1-12,  by  theologians  in  general,  coincided  in  the 
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main  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  anf 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  itnd  the  aocount 
with    due    attention.      Some    supematonl   ^i 
resembling  a  star  had  appeared  in  some  oooatry 
(possibly  Persia)  fiu-  to  the  East  of  Jeroaakm,  to 
men  who  were  versed  in  the  study  of  oelertial 
phenomena,  conveying  to  their  minds  a  superrar 
tuial  impulse  to  repair  to  Jeruaalem,  where  thev 
would  find  a  new-born  king.     It  supposed  thesn 
to  be  followers,  and  possibly  priests,  of  the  Zend 
religion,  whereby  they  wei^  led  to  expect  a  R«- 
deemer  in  the  person  of  the  Jewish  infant    On 
an-iving  at  Jerusalem,  after  diligent  inquiry  anl 
consultation  with  the  priests  and  learned  men  who 
oould  naturally  best  infoim  them,  they  are  directed 
to  proceed  to  Bethlehem.     The  star  which  they 
had  seen  in  the  East  re-appeared  to  them  and  pre- 
ceded  them  (xponytv  avro^s),  until  it  took  up  its 
station  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was : 
(iuf   IX0«r  i<rrd$ii  iirJaw   ot   i|y  rh  ireu5W). 
The  whole   matter,   that    is,   was    supernatural; 
foiming  a  portion  of  that  divine  pre-aiTangement, 
whereby,  in  his  deep  humiliation  among  men,  ths 
child  Jesus  was  honoured  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Father,  as  Hia  lieloved  Son  in  whom  He  was  well 
pleased.     Thus  the  lowly  shepherds  who  kept  their 
nightly  watch  on  the  hills  near  to  Bethlehem, 
together  with  all  that  remained  of  the  highest  and 
best  philosophy   of  the  East,  are  alike  the  pai^ 
takers  and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  Him  who 
was  **  bom  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord."     Such   is  substantially  the 
account  which,  until  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century  would  have  been  given  by  orthodox  divines, 
of  the'  Star  of  the  Magi.     Latterly,  however,  a 
veiy  different  opinion  has  gradually  become  jw^var 
lent  upon  the  subject.     The  star  has  been  displaced 
from  the  category  of  the   supernatural,  a»l  has 
been  referred  to  the  ordinary  astronomical  pheno- 
menon of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jnpit^  and 
Saturn.     The  idea  originated   with  Kepler,  who, 
among  many  other  brilliant  but  untenable  fancin, 
supposed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  conjunctioD  of 
the  above  named  planets  with  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem, he  would  thereby  be  able  to  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  certainty,  the  very  ditficult  and  obscure 
point  of  the  Annus  Domini.     Kepler's  suggestion 
was  worked  out  with  great  care  and  no  very  great 
inaccuracy  by  Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  and  the  results 
of  his  calculations  certainly  do,  on  the  first  impre»* 
sion,  seem  to  show  a  very  specious  aooordaooe  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  star  in  question.     We  pur- 
pose, then,  in  the  first  place,  to  stote  what  celefUal 
phenomena  did  occur  with  reference  to  the  pIaDet» 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  at  a  date  assuredly  not  very 
distant  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  ;  and 
then  to  examine  how  fiir  they  fulfil,  or  fail  to 
fulfil,  the  conditions  required  by  the  narrative  ia 
St.  Matthew. 

In  the  month  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  ot 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred,  not  far 
from  tlie  first  point  of  Aries,  the  planeta  risii^  in 
Chaldaea  about  3^  hours  before  the  sun.  It  is 
said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a  oo^junctioa 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  men  like  th« 
Magi,  and  that  in  consequence  partly  of  their 
knowledge  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  partly  fr&m 
the  uneasy  persuasion  then  said  to  be  prevalent  tliat 
some  great  one  was  to  be  bom  in  the  Eaat,  th«s< 
Magi  ooromenced  their  journey  to  Jerusalem.  S'op- 
|H)8iiig  them  to  have  set  out  at  the  end  of  }hy 
B.C  7  upon  a  journey  for  which  tlie  ciJCum»tance^ 
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■iil  be  SHBB  to  require  at  least  aeren  montlts,  the 
p»»t»  v«re  olmrrwi  to  separate  slowly  until  the 
ff--i  ot  July,  when  their  motions  becoming  retro- 
^nde,  titer  again  came  into  conjunction  by  the  end 
■(r.vptanber.  At  that  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
h^ttT  would  present  to  astronomers,  especially  in 
«  dear  an  atmosphere,*  a  maj^nifioent  spectacle. 
It  vj«  th^  at  it»  most  brilliant  apparition,  for  it 
ri«  at  it6  D<>arest  approach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
ik  Airth.  Not  hr  from  it  would  be  seen  its  duller 
md  Diorh  less  conspicuous  companion  Saturn. 
Tti>  cH>noQs  spectacle  oimtinned  almost  unaltered 
kr  iertnl  days,  whoi  the  planets  again  slowly 
iqa'abed,  then  came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  re-assum- 
^  3  dirpct  motion,  Jnpiter  again  approached  to  a 
•cJinctiAii  for  the  thini  time  with  Saturn,  just  as 
*r  Ma^  may  be  supposed  to  hare  entered  the  Holy 
3sr.  And,  to  complete  the  fascination  of  the 
ikf,  iboat  an  hoar  and  a  half  after  sunset,  ths 
s*«  finned  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  hang- 
i!>  rt  were  in  the  meridian,  and  snt^nded  07er 
)rtlkH^m  in  the  distance.  These  celestial  pheno- 
p£a  thiu  described  are,  it  will  be  seen,  beyond 
^  "^tch  of  question,  and  at  the  first  impression 
h^T  loenFedly  af^Mar  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Ikt  <<  the  Magi. 

T»-  hnt  circumstaooe  which  created  a  suspicion 
Itb?  .^Mitrary,  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unac- 
9atMf  for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be  ranlced 
Be;  Mtronomera,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler 
h^i  who  deKribed  the  two  planets  as  wearing 
kr  tfpannoe  of  one  bright  but  diffused  light 
» fr^**  hitting  treak  eyes.  "  So  doss  fur  ein 
*»«  W  Avg€  der  eine  i*lmet  fast  in  den  Zer- 
hii«.ajs4re«f  da  andem  trot,  mithin  beide  ais  ein 
fey  c^'tem  erscheinen  kormten"  p.  407,  vol.  ii. 
^ fi'>r  B  this  imperfect  eyesight  inflicted  upon 
k  )l3[gi.  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  had  they 
^^tel  anv  remains  of  eyesdght  at  all,  they  could 
■  i.r«>  ^aikd  to  see,  not  a  single  star,  but  two 
^■s  at  the  I'ery  considerable  distance  of  double 
k  Oknm^s  apparent  diameter.  Had  they  been 
>=  tar»i)tT  times  dosser,  the  duplicity  of  the  two 
•ft  "Ji  Kt  iuTe  been  apparent ;  Saturn,  fboreover, 
Ai-r  {lafuaiog  than  adding  to  the  brilliance  of 
fccartjaaion.  This  forced  blending  of  the  two 
I^P*  ioto  one  by  Ideler  was  still  further  improved 
1 1^  Alibrd,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  very 
feii"  Mid  suggestive  Greek  Testament,  who 
•'I  'n'tcirw  onlioary  sight  to  the  Mi^i,  but 
^^^<t>  the  planets  as  forming  a  single  star  of 
^a*is^  brightness,  although  they  were  certainly 
t«n%  than  double  the  distance  of  the  sun's  appa- 
f  ''ameter.  ExaefiTcrations  of  this  description 
■*'*!  the  writer  of  this  article  to  undertake  the 
*r  ^^nniihtfale  labour  of  calculating  afresh  an 
P^^a  of  the  phuieta  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of 
h  *&,  (rom   May  to    December  B.C.  7.     The 

•  t  wi«  to  oonfinn  the  fact  of  there  being  three 
fcf-vticns  daring  the  above  period,  though  some- 
|^'_  to  modify  the  dates  assigned  to  them  by 

*  •'feiT.  Smilar  results,  also,  have  been  ob- 
^•'  *7  Encke,  and  the  December  conjunction  has 
•*  Btimfd  by  the  Astronomei'-Royal ;  no  celes- 
M  M'Aooiatt,  therefore,  of  ancient  date  are  so 


^*<i^  >j  %!«»rtained  as  the  <»oj unctions  in  question. 
'"  •  ^U  wm  proceed  to  examine  to  what  extent, 
••  ^"'  "*'  wiJi  be  seen,  to  how  slight  an  extent  the 


» ?. 


«Baoiplierr  in  parts  of  l^rria  Is  »o  transparent 
^  '^  Ma^  nmj  have  seen  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
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December  conjunction  fulfils  the  conditions  of  tht 
narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid 
a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  dissipation  of  so  fiudnating 
an  illusion:  but  we  are  in  quest  of  the  truth,  rather 
than  of  a  picture,  however  beautiful. 

(a.)  The  writer  must  confess  himself  profoundly 
ignorant  of  any  system  of  astrology;  but  sup- 
posing that  some  system  did  exist,  it  nevei'theless  is 
mconceivable  that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrolo- 
gical reasons  men  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a 
seven  months'  journey.  And  as  to  the  widely* 
spread  and  prevalent  expectation  of  some  powerful 
personage  about  to  show  himself  in  the  East,  the 
fact  of  its  existence  depends  on  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Josephus.  But  it  ought  to 
be  very  carefully  observed  that  all  these  writci-s 
speak  of  thiji  expectation  as  applying  to  Vespasian, 
in  A.D.  69,  which  date  was  seventy-five  years,  or 
two  generations  after  the  conjunctions  in  question  ! 
The  well-known  and  often  quoted  words  of  Tacitus 
are,  **  eo  ipso  tempore  ;**  of  Suetonius,  **  eo  tem- 
pore ;"  of  Josephus,  »*  Kork  riv  Kcuphy  iKtlvov  ;'* 
all  pointing  to  a.d.  69,  and  not  to  b.c.  7.  Seeing, 
then,  that  these  writers  refer  to  no  general  uneasy 
expectation  as  pi-evailing  in  B.C.  7,  it  can  have 
formed  no  reason  for  the  departure  of  the  Magi. 
And,  furthermore,  it  is  quite  ceiiain  that  in  the 
Febraary  of  B.O.  QQ  (Pritchaixl,  to  Drans.  R,  Ast, 
Soc,  vol.  XXV.),  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
occurred  in  the  constellation  Pisces^  closer  than  the 
one  on  Dec.  4,  B.C.  7.  If,  therefore,  astrological- 
reasons  alone  impelled  the  Magi  to  journey  to  Jeru* 
salem  in  the  latter  instance,  similar  considerations 
would  have  impelled  their  fathers  to  take  the  same 
journey  fifly-nine  yeaj-s  before. 

(6.)  But  even  supposing  the  Magi  did  undertake 
the  journey  at  the  time  in  question,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  the  conjunction  of  Dec.  B.c.  7  can  on  any 
reasonable  grounds  be  considered  as  fulfilling  the 
conditions  in  St.  Matt.  ii.  9.-  The  circumstances 
ai-e  as  follows :  On  Dec.  4,  the  sun  set  at  Jerusa- 
lem at  5  p.m.  Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  then 
commenced  their  journey  to  Bethlehem,  they  would 
firat  see  Jupiter  and  his  dull  and  somewhat  distant 
companion  14  hour  distant  from  the  meridian,  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  and  decidedly  to  the  East  of  Bethle- 
hem. By  the  time  they  came  to  Rachel's  tomb 
(see  Robinson's  Bib.  Bes.  ii.  568)  the  planets  would 
bejlue  south  of  them,  on  the  meridian,  and  no 
longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  (see  the  maps  of 
Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler),  for  that  village  (see 
Robinson,  as  above)  b^rs  from  Rachel's  tomb 
S.  50  E.  +  80  declension  =  S.  13°  E.  The  road 
then  takes  a  turn  to  the  east,  and  ascends  the  hill 
near  to  its  western  extremity ;  the  planets  thei-e- 
fore  would  now  be  on  their  right  hands,  and  a  little 
behind  them:  the  "star,"  therefore,  c«ised  alto- 
gether to  go  "  before  them  "  aa  a  guide.  Arrived 
on  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  beoune  physically 
impossible  for  the  star  to  stand  over  any  house 
whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was  now 
visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  tlie  west,  and 
far  off  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57^.  As 
they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  recede,* 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  said  to 
stiuid  "over"  (**  iwdtm*' )  any  .house,  unless  at  the 
distance  of  mile^  from  the  place  where  they  were. 
Thus  the  two  heavenly  bodies  altojiether  fail  to 
fulfil  either  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the  words 
'*  rporiyep  awro^j,"  or  **  iardBii  ivdyv.'*  A 
star,  if  vertical,  would  appear  to  stand  over  any 
house  or  object  to  which  a  spectator  might  chanue 
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to  be  near ;  but  a  t&ar  at  an  altitude  of  57^  could 
appear  to  stand  over  no  house  or  object  in  the 
immediiite  neighbourhood  of  the  obsciTor.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  Magi  had  lefl 
the  Ja^a  Gate  befoiie  sunset,  they  would  not  have 
seen  the  planets  at  the  outlet ;  and  if  tliey  had 
lefl  Jerusalem  later,  the  "  star  "  would  have  been  a 
more  useless  guide  than  before.  Thus  the  beau- 
tiful phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler,  whicli  -has 
fascinated  so  many  writeis,  vanishes  before  the  more 
perfect  daylight  of  inyestigatimi. 

A  modem  writer  of  great  ability  (Dr.  Words- 
woith)  has  suggested  the  antithesis  to  Kepler's 
speculation  reganling  the  star  of  the  Magi,  viz.  that 
the  star  was  visible  to  tlie  Magi  alone.  .  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  is  gainod  or  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis. The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenlv 
host  was  published  abroad  in  Bethlehem ;  the 
journey  of  the  Magi  thither  was  no  secret  whis- 
pered in  a  comer.  Why,  then,  should  the  heavenly 
light,  standing  as  a  beacon  of  glory  over  the  place 
where  the  young  child  was,  be  concealed  from  all 
eyes  but  theirs,  and  foim  no  part  in  that  series  of 
wonders  which  the  Vii'gin  Mother  kept  and  pon- 
dered in  her  heart  ? 

The  original  authorities  on  this  question  are 
Kepler,  J)e  Jesu  Chri$ti  wro  atmo  natalitiOf 
Frankfort,  1614;  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chrotuh 
iogie^  ii.  399  ;  Pritcliard,  Memoirs  of  Royal  Ast, 
Society^  vol.  xxv,  [C.  P.] 

STATEB  {trrar'fipi  stater:  A.  V.  "a  pieoe 
of  money ;"  margin,  "  stater  **). 

1.  The  term  stater,  from  ItmtfUf  is  held  to  sig- 
nify a  coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means 
a  standard  coin.  It  is  not  I'estricted  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standanl 
coins  of  gold,  electrum,  and.  silver.  The  gold  staters 
were  didrachms  of  the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Attic 
talents,  which,  in  this  denomination,  differ  only 
about  four  grains  troy.  Cf  the  former  talent  were 
the  Daric  staters  or  Darics  (<rrar^pcf  AofHUKoU 
Aapcticof ),  the  famous  Persian  gold  pieces,  and  those 
of  Croesus  (Kpoio'ttoi),  of  the  Utter,  the  stater  of 
Athens.  The  electrum  staters  were  coined  bv  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  the 
most  &moas  were  those  of  Cyzicus  (araT^pfft 
Ku^ijcryyof,  Kv{iini¥oC),  which  weigh  about  248 
grains.  They  are  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  in  the 
proportion,  according  to  andent  authority— ^or .we 
believe  th<»e  rare  coins  have  not  been  analysed— of 
tl^ree  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  The  gold 
was  alone  reckoned  in  the  value,  for  it  is  said  that 
one  of  these  coins  was  equal  to  28  Athenian  silver 
drachms,  while  the  Athenian  gold  stater,  weighing 
about  132  grains,  was  equal  to  20  (20 :  132  : :  28  : 
184  +  or  I  of  a  Cyzioene  stater).  This  stater  was 
thus  of  184  +  grains,  and  equivalent  to  a  didrachm 
of  the  Aeginetan  talent.  Thus  finr  the  stater  is 
always  a  didrachm.  In  silver,  however,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  tetradrachm  of  Athens,  which  was 
of  the  weight  of  two  gold  staters  of  the  same  cur^ 
rency.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  stater  was  applied  to  the  standard  denomina* 

'  tion  of  both  metals,  and  does  not  positively  imply 
either  a  didrac:hm  or  a  tetradrachm. 

2.  In  the  ^.  T.  -the  stater  is  once  mentioned,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tribute- 
money.  At  Capernaum  the  receivers  of  the  di- 
drachms  (o/    T^   {fSpaxAux   Xofifidifopris)   asked 


*  It  has  been  snppoced  by  some  ancient  and  modem 
oommenutors  Uut  Uie  dvU  tribote  Is  here  referred  to ; 
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St.  P«ter  whether  his  master  paid  the  didnichms. 
The  didrochm  refers  to  the  yearly  tribute  paid  br 
every  Hebrew  into  the  treasury  of  the  Temple.* 
The  sum  was  half  a  shekel,  called  by  the  LXX.  rh 
^futrv  Tov  HiipdxM'Ov.    The  plain  infensooe  would 
theretbra  be,  that  the  i-eoeivers  of  sacred  tribute  took 
their  name  from  the  ordinary  coin  or  weight  ofmetil. 
the  shekel,  of  which  each  person  paid  half.    But  it 
has  been  supposed  that  as  the  coined  equivalent  of 
this  didrachm  at  the  period  of  the  Evangelist  w-as 
a  tetradinchro,  and  the  payment  of  each  peison 
was  thei-efbre  a  current  didrachm  [o£  account  J,  the 
term  here  applies  to  single  payments  of  didrachms. 
This  opinion  would  appear  to  receive  some  support 
from  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that   V'espasan 
fixed  a  yearly  tax  of  two  drachms  on  the  Jev* 
instead  of  that  they  had  formerly  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple  (B.  J.  vii.  t>,  §t»;.    Rut  this 
passage  loses  its  force  when  we  i-emember  that  the 
common  cun^ent  silver  coin  in  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  and  that  in  which  the  dvil  tribute  was 
paid,  was  the  denarius,  the  tribute^mtmey,  then 
equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic  drachm.     It  seenv 
also  most  unlikely  that  the  use  of  the  term  didrachm 
should  have  so  remarkably  changed  in  the  inten-al 
between  the  date  of  the  LXX.  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  writing  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel.     To  i-etum  to  the  narrative.     St.  Peter 
was  commanded  to  take  up  a  fish  which  should  be 
found  to  contain  a  stater,  which  he  was  to  pay  to 
the  coUectora  of  tribute  for  Our  Lord  and  himself 
(Matt.  zvii.  24-27).    The  stater  must  here  mean  a 
silver   tetradrachm;   and   the  only   tetrMinchnB 
then  current  in  Palestine  were  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  Hebrew  shekel.     And  it.  is  obtserrabie,  in 
confirmation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  fstsh 
gelist,  that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradrachm^ 
or  staters,  and  Roman  denarii  of  a  qnorta  thdr 
value,  didi'ochms  having  fallen  into  disuse.    Had 
two  didrachms  been  founid  by  St.  Peter  the  receivefs 
of  tribute  would  scarcely  have  taken  them ;  and,  oo 
doubt,  the  ordinary  coin  paid  was  tiiat  miraculously 
supplied.  [K.  S.  P.] 

STEEL.  In  all  coses  where  the  word  «*  steel " 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
is  *'  copper."     Ht^^n^,  n^cA^dA,  except  in  2  Sam. 

xxii.  35,  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34  [35],  is  alwars 
translated^  *'  brass ;"  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognate 
woixi  nfi^n^,  fUchosheth^  with  the  two  exceptions 

of  Jer.  x^.  i2  (A.  V.  "steel"),  and  Ezr.  viii.  27 
(A.  V.  "  coppei- ").  Whether  the  Ancient  Hebitnri 
were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not  perftctly  certaic. 
It  has  been  inferred  ^m  a  passage  in  Jerannih 
(xv.  12),  that  the  "iron  from  the  north"  there 
spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal,  hanl- 
ened  in  an  unusual  m^iner,  like  the  steel  obtaiaed 
from  the  Chalybes  of  the  Pratus,  the  irousmiths 
of  the  andent  world.  The  hardening  of  irtn 
for  cutting  instruments  was  practised  in  Pootiis, 
Lydia,  anc^  Laoonia  (Eustath.  IL  ii.  p.  294,  6b, 
quoted  in  Mtiller,  Hand*  d.  Arch,  d.  Ktaatj 
§307,  n  4).  Justin  (xliv.  3,  §8)  mcntkns  two 
rivers  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilis  (the  Saloy  or  Xaioo. 
a  tributary  of  the  Ebro)  and  Chalybe,  the  water 
of  which  was  nsed  for  hardening  iron  {t%m^ 
Plin.  xxxiv.  41).  The  same  practice  is  alloded  to 
both  by  Homer  {Od.  ix.  393  j  and  Sophodes  {Aj. 

but  by  this  explanation  the  force  of  our  Lord's  resaoo  for 
froodom  ttom  the  payment  seems  to  be  completely  nbaed 
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€30).  The  Celtiberuus,  according  to  Diodorus 
&rj]ai  (t.  33),  had  a  singuUr  cDstom.  They  buried 
»}M«t$  of  inn  in  the  earth  till  the  weak  port,  as 
l^odiviu  calls  it,  was  coiMamed  by  rust,  and  what 
vja  hardest  lemained.  This  finner  portion  waa  then 
eoareited  into  weapons  of  difierent  kinds.  The 
mat  practice  is  said  by  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  fnv. 
L  ;i28,  ed.  Bohn)  to  prerail  in  Japan.  The  last 
Deutiaocd  writer  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  two 
Bvthods  of  making  steel,  by  fusi<Mi  either  from 
■vD-stoae  or  raw  iron,  and  by  cementation,  the 
CDcmts  were  acquainted  only  with  the  former. 
Hiere  is,  however,  a  word  in  Hebrew,  n'H/S> 

^;iiU,  which  occurs  only  in  Nah.  ii.  3  [4],  and  is 
tir-r»  rendered  **  torches,*'  but  which  most  probably 
4-'i.te<  steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the  flash- 
k^  h  rthes  of  the  Assyrian  chariots.     In  Syriac 
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xL-i  Arabic  the  cognate  words  (J>   v^,  pdldo, 

\^,faiAdh,  ^^,  Smdh)  signify  a  kind  of 

ffOQ  cf  excellent  quality,  and  especially  steel. 

>teel  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
taax  The  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses 
IIU  iBp  WilkinsoD,  are  painted  blae,  the  bronze 
lei  Amc.  Eg.  iii.  247).  [W.  A.  W.] 

STEPH'ANAS  (Src^oyib:  Stephanas),  A 
(%'>tian  oonrert  of  Corinth  whose  household  Paul 
hii*XyfA  as  the  "  first  fruite  of  Achaia  "  (1  Cor.  i. 
I',  iTi.  15>  He  was  present  with  the  Apostle  at 
£'^>«us  when  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Tc'LthiaDS,  having  gone  thither  either  to  consult 
.  3  iboat  mattei'S  of  discipline  connected  with  the 
C«'nEthian  Church  (Chrysost.  Horn.  44),  or  on  some 
'ttfiuble  mi:aioo  arising  out  of  the  '*  service  for 
it  vuQts"  to  which  he  and  his  family  had  devoted 
th^-i^Tes  (1  Cor.  xvi.  16, 17).  [W.  L.  B.] 

STETHEN  (Sre^^os:  Stephanus),  the  First 
V  -  *yr.  Uis  Hebrew  *  (or  rather  Syriac)  name  is  tra- 
>i  ctiljsaid  to  have  beenChelil,  or  Chel  iel  (acrowu ). 
^  He  was  the  chief  of  the  Seven  (commonly  called 
iFAOoss;  appointed  to  rectify  the  complaints  in 
^  nAj  Church  of  Jerusalem,  made  by  the  Hel- 
M^ctic  apuDst  the  Hebrew  Christians.  His  Greek 
^-  :adicate»  his  own  Hell^iistic  origin. 

Hift  importance  i^  stamped  on  the  narrative  by  a 
**  *>ntkn  of  emphatic,  almost  s^^perlative  phrasses : 

*  ft.ll  «f  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Acta  vi.  6) ; 
'r-J  of  graced  and  power"  (ib.  8);  irresistible 
•S^-t  and  wisdom"  (ib.  10) ;  «  full  of  the  Holy 
'tb^it"*  (rii.  53;.  Of  his  ministrations  amongst 
^  {K>or  we  hear  nothing.  But  he  seems  to  have 
«*4 ao  iDstance,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  history, 

*  ■  'fw  om^  derived  from  a  new  sphere.  He  shot 
^  Ahead  of  his  six  companions,  and  far  above  his 
^tptaltf  office.  First,  he  arrests  attention  by  the 
'r 'at  wooden  and  miracles  that  he  did."  Then 
^:^  a  series  of  dispuUtions  with  the  Hellenistic 
jl^^*  «f  North  Africa,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor, 

*  94iipaiuoiis  in  race  and  birthplace.  The  subject 
*^  ^^*ic  disputations  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
''■t,  fmm  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he  struck 
I  '^'  a  Qtw  vein  of  teaching,  which  eventually  caused 
-  avtyrdom. 

*  Bi^l  of  Sdeoda,  OraL  de  S.  Stepkamc.  See  Gesenius 
/  ^  iMMiid  most  of  tbe  venioos.  read  xop^rof*   The 


'  ^^tioMlljr  be  was  reckoned  amonnt  the  Seventy 


Down  to  tills  time  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Christian  community  had  clung  in  their  worship, 
not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City, 
but  to  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple.  This 
local  woi-ship,  with  the  Jewish  customs  belong- 
ing to  it,  he  now  denounced.  So  we  must  infer 
from  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  con- 
firmed as  they  are  by  the  tenor  of  his  defence. 
The  actual  words  of  the  chai'ge  may  liave  been 
false,  as  tlie  sinister  and  malignant  intention  which 
they  ascribeil  to  him  was  undoubtedly  false.  **  Blas- 
phemous "  ($\dff^tJLa),  that  is,  **  calumnious  '* 
words,  "against  Moses  and  against  God"  (vi.  11), 
he  is  not  likely  to  liave  used.  But  the  overthrow 
of  the  Temple,  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is 
no  more  than  St.  Paul  preached  openly,  or  than  is 
implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech :  **  against  this  holy 
pkoe  and  the  Law" — **  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall 
destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  cu&toms 
that  Moses  delivered  us"  (vi.  13,  14). 

For  these  sayings  he  was  arrested  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Phaiisaic 
party  had  just  before  this  time  (v.  34,  vii.  51 )  gained 
an  ascendancy. 

When  the  charge  was  formally  lodged  against 
him,  his  countenance  kindled  as  if  with  the  view  of 
the  great  prospect  which  was  opening  for  the  Church ; 
the  whole  body  even  of  assembled  judges  was  trans- 
fixed by  the  sight,  and  "  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been 
the  faoe  of  an  angel  '*  (vi.  15). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the 
judges  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  awed  at  his  presence.' 
Then  the  High  Priest  that  pi'esided  appealed  to  him 
(as  Caiaphas  had  in  like  manner  appealed  in  the 
Great  Trial  in  the  Gospel  History)  to  know  his  own 
sentimente  on  the  accusations  brought  against  him. 
To  this  Stephen  replied  in  a  speech  which  has  every 
appearance  of  being  faithfully  reported.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  style,  the  vaiiations  from  the  Old 
Testement  history,  the  abruptness  which,  by  bnnking 
otf  the  ai'gument,  prevente  us  from  easily  doing  it 
justice,  are  all  indications  of  its  being  handed  down 
to  us  substantially  in  its  original  form. 

The  framework  in  which  his  defence  is  cast  is  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  tlie  Jewish  Churoh.  In 
this  respect  it  has  only  one  parallel  in  the  N.  T., 
the  11th  chapter  •  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
a  likeness  that  is  the  moi*e  noticeable,  as  in  all 
probability  the  author  of  that  Epistle  was,  like  Ste- 
phen, a  Hellenist. 

In  the  facte  which  he  selecte  from  this  history, 
he  is  guided  by  two  piinciples — at  first  more  or 
less  latent,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  as  he  proceeds.  The  fiist  is  the  endeavour 
to  prove  that,  even  in  the  previous  Jewish  history, 
the  presence  and  favour  of  God  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
This  he  illustrates  with  a  copiousness  of  deteil 
which  makes  his  speech  a  summary  almost  as  much 
of  saci'ed  geography  as  of  sacred  history — the  ap- 
pearance of  God  to  Abraham  "tn  Mesopotamia 
before  he  dwelt  in  Ilaran  **  (vii.  2) ;  his  successive 
migrations  to  Haran  and  to  Canaan  (vii.  4) ;  his 
want  of  even  a  resting  place  for  his  foot  in  Canaan 
(vii.  5) ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in  a  strange  land 

<>  Well  described  in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  L{ft  qf 
S.  Paul^  i.  74  ;  tbe  poetic  aspect  of  it  beautifally  given 
In  Tennjson's  Two  Voioes. 

•  Other  verbal  likenesMs  to  thisEplsUe  are  pointed  ont 
by  I)r.  Howaon.  i.  77  (quoting  fhmi  Mr.  Uuniphiy,  Comm, 
an  ike  Jcti). 

4  T 
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(vii.  6) ;  the  details  of  the  stuy  in  Egypt  (vii.  8*13); 
the  education  of  Moses  in  Egypt  (vii.  20-22);  his 
exile  in  Midian  (vii.  29) ;  the  appearance  in  Sinni, 
with  the  dednration  that  the  desert  ground  was 
holy  earth  (7^  07(a)  (vii.  30-33) ;  the  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness  (vii.  3H,  44)  ;  the  long  delay  be- 
fore the  preparation  for  the  Tabernacle  of  David 
(vii.  45);  the  proclamation  of  spiritual  worship 
even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  (vii.  47-50). 

The  second  principle  of  selection  is  based  on  the 
attempt  to  Ahow  that  there  was  a  tendency  from 
the  earliest  times  towards  the  same  imgrateful  and 
narrow  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage  of 
their  political  existence.  And  this  rigid,  suspi- 
cious, disposition  he  contrasts  with  the  fi*eedom  of 
the  Divine  Grace  and  of  the  human  will,  which 
were  manifested  in  the  exaltation  of  Abraham  (vii. 
4),  Joseph  (vii.  10),  and  Moses  (vii.  20),  and  in 
the  jealousy  and  rebellion  of  the  nation  against  these 
their  greatest  benefactors,  as  chiefly  seen  in  the  bit- 
terness i^nst  Joseph  (vii.  9)  and  Moses  (vii.  27), 
and  in  the  long  neglect  of  true  religious  worship  in 
the  wilderness  (vii.  39-43). 

Both  of  these  selections  are  worked  out  on  what 
may  almost  be  called  critical  principles.  There  is 
no  all^rizing  of  the  text,  nor  any  forced  construc- 
tions. Every  passage  quoted  yields  fairly  the  sense 
assigned  to  it. 

Besides  the  direct  illustration  of  a  freedom  from 
local  restraints  involved  in  the  general  argument, 
there  is  also  an  indirect  illustration  of  the  same 
doctrine,  from  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  in 
detjiil.  No  less  than  twelve  of  his  references  to  the 
Mosaic  history  differ  from  it  either  by  variation  or 
addition. 

1.  The  call  of  Abraham  before  the  miration 
to  Haran  (vii.  2),  not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xii.  1,  in 
Haran.  , 

2.  The  death  of  his  father  after  the  call  (vii.  4), 
not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xi.  32,  before  it. 

3.  The  75  souls  of  Jacob's  migration  (vii.  14), 
not  (as  accordirig  to  Gen.  xlvi.  27)  70. 

4.  The  godlike  loveliness  {iurrttos  rf  Bc$)  of 
Moses  (vii.  20),  not,  simply,  as  according  to  Ex. 
ii.  2,  the  statement  that  **  he  was  a  goodly  child.*' 

5.  His  Egyptian  education  (vii.  22)  as  contrasted 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  in  Ex.  ir.  10. 

6.  The  same  contrast  with  regard  to  his  secnlar 
greatness,  **  mighty  in  words  and  deeds  "  (vii.  22, 
comp.  Ex.  ii.  10). 

7.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  three  periods  of 
forty  yeare  (vii.  23,  30, 36)  of  which  only  the  last 
is  specified  in  the  Pentateuch. 

8.  The  terror  of  Moses  at  the  bush  (vii.  82),  not 
mentioned  in  Ex.  iii.  3. 

9.  The  supplementing  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
by  the  allusions  in  Amos  to  their  n^lect  of  the 
true  worahip  in  the  desert  (vii.  42,  43). 

10.  The  intervention  of  the  angels  in  the  giving 
of  the  Law  (vii.  53),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  xix.  16. 

11.  The  burial  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  at 
Shechem  (vii.  16),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  i.  6. 

12.  The  purchase  of  the  tomb  at  Shechem  by 
Abraham  from  the  sons  of  Emmor  (vii.  16),  not, 
as  according  to  Gen.  xxiii.  15,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  at  MadbpcUih  from  Ephron  the  Hittite. 

To  which  may  be  added 

13.  The  introduction  of  Remphan  from  the  IJQC. 
of  Amos  ▼.  26,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  explanation  and  source  of  these  variations 

-"ist  be  sought  nnder  the  different  names  to  which 

refei*;  but  the  general  fact  of  their  adoption 
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by  Stephen  is  significant  as  sliowing  the  freedom 
with  which  he  handled  the  sacred  historv,  and  the 
comparative  unimportance  assigned  by  him  and  by 
the  sacred  historian  who  records  his  s]ieech,  to  minute 
accuracy.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  whole 
speech  is  a  protest  against  a  rigid  view  of  the  me- 
chanical exactness  of  the  inspired  i-ecordsof  the  O.  T. 
**  He  had  regard,"  as  St.  Jerome  says,  **  to  the 
meaning,  not  to  the  words." 

It  would  seem  that,  just  at  the  close  of  his  argu- 
ment, Stephen  saw  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  his 
judges,  as  if  for  the  fiiist  time  they  had  canght  the 
driti  of  his  meaning.  He  broke  off  from  his  calm 
addi-eas,  and  turned  suddenly  upon  them  in  an  inn 
passioned  attack  which  sliows  that  he  saw  what  was 
in  store  for  him.  Those  heads  thrown  back  on  thtar 
unbending  necks,  those  ears  closed  again&t  any  pene- 
tration of  truth,  were  too  much  for  his  patience : — 
**  Ye  stiffnecked  and  nncireumcised  in  heart  aod 
eara !  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost:  as  yonr 
fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  did 
not  ywtr  ^there  persecute?  ...  the  Just  One: 
of  whom  ye  are  the  betrayers  and  murderers." 
As  he  spoke  they  showed  by  their  faces  that  th<>ir 
heaits  (to  use  the  strong  langui^  of  the  narrative) 
"  were  being  sawn  asunder,"  and  they  kept  gnash- 
ing their  set  teeth  against  him;  but  still,  thoueb 
with  difliculty,  restraining  themselves.  He,  in  this 
last,  crisis  of  his  fiite,  turned  his  face  upwards  to  the 
open  sky,  and  as  he  gazed  the  vaidt  of  heaven 
seemed  to  him  to  pait  asunder  (9tfiwotyfi4poi) ; 
and  the  Divine  Glory  appeared  through  the  rending 
of  the  earthly  veil — the  Divine  Presence,  seated  <« 
a  throne,  and  on  the  right  hand  the  human  forni 
of  *' Jesus,"  not,  as  in  the  usual  repivsentations, 
sitting  in  repose,  but  standing  ei^ect  as  if  to  a^ist 
His  suffering  servant.  Stephen  spoke  aa  if  to  him- 
self, describing  the  glorious  vision ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
alone  of  all  the  sphere  and  writera  in  the  N.  T., 
except  only  Christ  Himself  uses  the  expressive 
phrase,  **the  Son  of  Man.'*  As  his  judges  heard  the 
words,  expressive  of  the  Divine  exaltation  of  Him 
whom  they  had  sought  so  lately  to  destroy,  they 
could  forboir  no  longer.  They  broke  into  a  loud  veil ; 
they  clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  more  blaspbnnoiis  words : 
they  flew  as  with  one  impulse  upon  him,  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  what  right  the  Stn- 
hedrin  proceeded  to  this  act  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Roman  government ;  but  it  is  enough 
to  reply  that  the  whole  transaction  is  one  of  violat 
excitement.  On  one  occasion,  even  in  our  LonTs 
life,  the  Jews  hiid  nearly  stoned  Him  even  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (John  viii.  59).  "  Thdr 
vengeance  in  other  cases  was  confined  to  those  sub- 
ordinate punishments  which  were  left  under  thdr 
own  jurisdiction:  imprisonment,  public  scourging 
in  the  synagogue,  and  excommunication''  (Milman's 
Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  i.  400).  See  Conybeaie 
and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  i.  74. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  they  determined  for 
once  to  carry  out  the  full  penalties  oijoined  by  the 
severe  code  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Any  violator  of  the  law  was  to  be  taken  outside 
the  gates,  and  there,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  giriog  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  communis  a  sense 
of  his  i^ponsiUIity  in  the  transacti<Hi,  he  was  to  be 
cru^hed  by  stones,  thrown  at  hsm  by  all  the  peop^f* 

Those,  •  however,  were  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
wild  and  terrible  act  who  had  taken  upon  then^ 
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«lrei  the  ivspoosiliility  of  denoancing  him  (Dent. 
iTD.  7;  oomp.  John  riii.  7).     These  were,  m  this 
isstaaee,  the  witaesEes  who  had  reported  or  mis- 
reported  the  words  of  Stephen.     They,  according  to 
Usecoktam,  tor  the  sake  of  facility  in  their  dreadful 
U<ik,  shipped  themseiveft,  as  is  tiie  Eastern  practice 
GO  cMstiNDciDg  any  violent  exertion ;  and  one  of  the 
pnaiioent  leaden  in  the  transacti<M]  was  deputed  by 
e^tom  to  signify  bis  assent '  to  the  act  by  taking 
fix  I'Jothes  into  his  enstody,  and  standing  over  them 
wHilit  the  bloody  work  went  on.     The  pereon  who 
''.'Sciated  on  thb  oocasi<m  was  a  young  roan  from 
Tarms— one  probably  of  the  Ciiician  Hellenists  who 
had  disputed  with  Stephen.     His  name,  as  the  nar- 
nitre  ngnificantly  adds,  was  Saul. 

Ererything  was  now  ready  for  the  execntion.  'It 
v»  out^e  the^tes  of  Jerusalem.  The  earlier  tra> 
<iitinoc  fixed  it  at  what  i»  now  called  the  Damascus 
pit<>.  The  later,  which  is  the  present  tradition, 
timi  it  at  what  is  hence  called  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
c^^ciing  on  the  descent  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and 
a  the  red  streaks  of  the  white  limestone  rocks  of 
toe  sloping  hill  nsed  to  be  shown  the  marks  of  his 
K-Md,  and  on  the  fii-st  rise  of  Olivet,  opposite,  the 
^isesce  on  whicb  the  Virgin  stood  to  support  him 
with  her  prayers. 

The  sacred  narrative  fixes  its  attention  only  on 
two  tigures — that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  already  no- 
LrH  and  that  of  Stephen  himself. 

As  the  first  volley  of  stones  burst  upcm  him,  he 
cbi«d  upon  the  Master  whose  human  form  he  had 
j'^t  seen  in  the  heavois,  and  repeated  almost  the 
v«7is  with  which  He  himself  had  given  up  His  life 
<fi  Uk  cross,  "  O  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.** 

Another  crash  of  stones  brought  him  on  his 
^•*f^  One  loud  piercing  cry  (^icpo^c  fieydXri 
^*rp; — answering  to  the  loud  shriek  or  yell  with 
«h  ch  his  enemies  had  flown  upon  him — escaped 
::«  dyiag  lipa.  Again  clin(;i;ing  to  the  spirit  of 
r-1  Ulster's  words,  he  cried  **  Lord,  lay  not  this 
va  to  their  charge,"  and  instantly  sank  upon  the 
r^nd,  and,  in  the  touching  language  ot  the  nar- 
n'or,  who  then  uses  for  the  first  time  the  word, 
^^r  wards  apfJied  to  the  departure  of  all  Chris- 
t  ui,  but  here  the  more  remarkable  froth  the 
rvodr  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  death  took 

Ki«  mangled  bo<ly  was  buried  by  the  class  of 
il-!h)i^t»  and  pToselytes  to  which  he  belonged  {oi 
(MTc^fiir),  with  an  amount  of  funeral  state  and 
ui-icctstioD  expressed  in  two  words  used  here  only 
^  th^  N.  T.  {irwtKiiiuraM  and  Ktnrer6$), 

This  simple  expression  is  enlai^ed  by  writers  of 
t'*  5th  oentary  into  an  elaborate  legend.  The  High- 
('.lect  it  is  nid,  had  intmded  to  leave  the  corpse  to 
>  <ieToared  bj  beasts  of  prey.  It  was  rescued  by 
•isoultel,  carried  off  in  his  own  chariot  by  night, 
ci  buried  in  a  new  tomb  on  his  property  at 
^«f<har  Gaxnala  (village  of  the  Camel),  8  lei^ues 
h^ra  Jerasalem.  The  funeral  lamentations  lasted 
*<  r  forty  days.  All  the  Apostles  attended.  Gamaliel 
I'i'Ttook  the  expense,  and,  on  his  death,  was  \ji' 
Xi^fA  in  an  ad^^ioent  cave. 

This  st&ry  was  probably  first  drawn  up  on  the 
'vasna  of  the  nmarkablc  event  which  occurred  in 


'  Cc«B|».  "  I  was  standing  hj  and  consenting  to  his  death, 
"'i  bt«  the  iminMnt  of  those  that  slew  him  "  (Acts  xxli. 

(  TVsewuilictlng  versions  are  well  given  in  Conjbeare 
mA  Hnvtutt,  8.  /V«2,  L  80. 
^  The  dMr  of  Stephen's  death  to  unknown.    But  eccle- 
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A.D.  415,  under  the  name  of  the  Invention  and 
Translation  of  the  Relics  of  S.  Stephen.  Successive 
visions  of  Gamaliel  to  Lucian,  the  parish  priest  of 
Caphar  Gamala,  on  the  3rd  and  18th  of  I)ecemb<?r 
in  that  year,  revealed  the  spot  where  the  martyr's 
remains  would  be  found.  They  were  identified  by 
a  tablet  bearing  his  name  Cheliel,  and  were  carried 
in  state  to  Jerusalem,  amidst  various  portents,  and 
buried  in  the  church  on  &Iount  Zion,  the  roene  of 
so  many  early  Christian  traditions.  The  event  of 
the  Translation  is  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Church 
on  August  3,  probably  from  the  tradition  of  that 
(lay  being  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a 
chapel  of  S.  Stephen  at  Ancona. 

The  story  itself  is  encompassed  with  legend,  but 
the  event  is  mentioned  in  all  the  chief  writers  of 
the  time.  Pai'ts  of  his  remains  were  afterwards 
transpoited  to  different  paiis  of  the  coast  of  the 
West — Minorca,  Portugal,  Noilh  Africa,  Ancona, 
Cf instant inople — and  in  460  what  were  still  lefl  .it 
Jerussilem  were  translated  by  the  timpress  Eudocia 
to  a  splendid  church  called  by  his  name  on  the 
supposed  scene  of  his  martyrdom  (Tillemont,  8. 
Eticnne^  art.  5-9,  where  all  the  authorities  ai'e 
quoted). 

The  importance  of  Stephen's  career  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  under  three  heads : — 

I.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic 
The  appointment  of"  the  Seven,**  commonly  (though 
not  in  the  Bible)  called  Deacons,  formed  the  first 
direct  institution  of  the  nature  of  an  orgimised 
Christian  ministry,  and  of  these  Stephen  was  the 
head — **■  the  Archdeacon,"  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Eastern  Church — and  in  this  capacity  represented  as 
the  companion  or  precursorofl^urence,  Archdeacon 
of  Kome  in  the  Western  Church.  In  this  sense 
allusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Anglican  Ordination 
of  Deacons. 

II.  He  is  the  first  martyr — the  proto-martyr. 
To  him  the  name  "  martyr  *'  is  first  applied  (Acts 
xxii.  20).  He,  fii-at  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  of  his  convictions  by  a  violent 
and  dreadful  death.  The  veneration  which  has  ac- 
crued to  his  name  in  consequence  is  a  testimony  of 
the  Bible  to  the  sacredness  of  truth,  to  the  nobleness 
of  sincerity,  to  the  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  per- 
secution. It  also  contains  the  first  germs  of  the 
reverence  for  the  character  and  for  the  relics  of 
martyrs,  which  afterwards  grew  to  a  height,  now 
reganled  by  all  Christians  as  excessive.  A  beautiful 
hymn  by  Reginald  Heber  commemorates  this  side  of 
Stephen's  character. 

III.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  So  he  was 
already  regarded  in  ancient  times.  TiaiKov  b  8i8dUr- 
KoXo;  is  the  expression  used  for  him  by  Basil  of  Se- 
leucia.  But  it  is  an  aspect  that  has  been  much  more 
forcibly  drawn  out  in  modem  times.  Not  only  was 
his  martyrdom  (in  all  probability)  the  first  means 
of  converting  St,  Paul — his  prayer  for  his  murderers 
not  only  was  fulfilled  in  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
—the  blood  of  the  first  martyr,  the  seed  of  the 
greatest  Apostle — the  pangs  of  remorse  for  his 
death,  amongst  the  stings  of  conscience,  against 
which  the  Apostle  vainly  writhed  (Acts  ix.  5); 
not  only  thus,  but  in  his  doctrine  also  he  was  the 

slastical  tradition  fixes  it  in  the  ssme  jear  as  the  Cmci- 
fixion,  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  day  after  Christmas- 
day.  It  is  beautllullj  said  by  Augustine  (In  allusion  to  the 
Juxtaposition  of  the  two  festivals),  that  men  would  not 
have  had  the  coniage  to  die  for  Ood,  If  God  had  not  beconw 
man  to  die  for  them  O'lll^mant,  S.  Btiaute,  art.  4). 
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anticipator,  as,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been 
the  propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of  Christianitj, 
of  which  St.  Paul  became  the  main  support.  Hw 
denunciation!;  of  local  worship — the  sti^ew  which  he 
lays  on  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Jewish  history-^his 
freedom  in  ti'eating  that  history — the  very  turns  of 
expression  that  he  uses     are  all  Pftuline. 

The  history  of  the  above  account  is  taken  from 
Acts  (vi.  1-viii.  2  ;  sxii.  19, 20) ;  the  legmds  from 
Tilleraont  (ii.  p.  1-24) ;  the  more  general  treatment 
from  Neander's  Planting  of  the  dhristian  Churchy 
and  from  Howson  and  Conybeare  in  The  Life  of 
St.  Paul,  ch.2.  [A.  P.  S.] 

STOCKS  (naanO,  no :  {^XoA    The  term 

V  V  :  -  -  ' 

"  stocks  **  is  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  two  diflerant 
articles,  one  of  which  (the  Hebrew  mahpeceth) 
answers  itither  to  our  pillory,  inasmuch  as  its  name 
implies  that  the  body  was  placed  in  a  beni  position 
by  the  confinement  of  the  neck  and  arms  as  well 
M  the  legs ;  while  the  other  (^ead)  answers  to  our 
**  stocks,"  the  feet  alone  bRing  confined  in  it.  The 
former  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek  ic^^y, 
as  described  in  the  Scholia  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  47 (> : 
the  latter  with  the  Roman  nervus  (Plant.  Asin.  ill. 
2,  5 ;  Capt,  v.  3,  40;,  which  admitted,  however, 
of  being  converted  into  a  species  of  torture,  as  the 
legs  could  be  drawn  asunder  at  the  will  of  the 
jailor  (Biscoe  on  Acts,  p.  229).  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah was  confined  in  the  first  sort  (Jer.  xx.  2), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  his  day  (Jer.  xxix.  26),  as  the  pri- 
sons contained  a  chamber  for  the  special  purpoee, 
termed  *'  the  house  of  the  pillory  **  (2  Chr.  xvi.  10 ; 
A.  V.  "pnson-house**).  The  stocks  (sad)  are 
noticed  in  Jobxiii.  27,  xxxiii.  11,  and  Acts  xvi.  24. 
The  term  used  in  Prov.  vii.  22  (A.  V.  "  stocks") 
more  properly  means  a  fetter.  [W.  L.  B.] 

STOICS.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who  are 
mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  represent  the 
two  opposite  schools  of  practical  philosophy  which 
survived  the  fall  of  higher  speculation  in  Gi^eece 
[Philosophy].  The  Stoic  school  was  founded  by 
Zeno  of  Citium  (c.  B.C.  280),  and  derived  its  name 
from  the  painted  portico  (^  vucikri  trrodt  I)iog. 
L.  vii.)  in  which  he  taught.  Zeno  was  followed  by 
Cleanthes  (c.  B.C.  260),  Cleanthes  by  Chrysipptu 
(c.  B.C.  240),  who  was  regarded  as  the  intellectual 
foimder  of  the  Stoic  system  (Diog.  L.  vii.  183). 
Stoicism  soon  found  an  entmnoe  at  Rome.  Dio- 
genes Babylon! us,  a  scholar  of  Chrysippus,  was 
its  representative  in  the  famous  embassy  of  philo- 
Bophei*s,  B.C.  161  (Aulus  Gellius,  N.A.vii.  14) ; 
and  not  long  afterwards  Panaetius  was  the  friend 
of  Sdpio  Atricanus  the  younger,  and  many  other 
leading  men  at  Rome.  His  successor  Posidonius 
numbered  Cicero  And  Pompey  among  his  scholars ; 
and  under  the  Empire  stoicism  was  not  unnaturally 
connected  with  republican  virtue.  Seneca  (fA.D. 
65)  and  Musonius  (Tac.  ffist,  iii.  81)  did  much 
to  popularize  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  school  by 
their  writings ;  but  the  true  glory  of  the  later 
Stoics  is  Epictetus  (fc.  a.d.  115),  the  records  of 
whose    doctrine  form   the    noblest  monument  of 


•  £.  g.  Seneca,  De  Clem.  $5 :  **  Peccavimus  omnes . . . . 
nee  deliqntmus  tantum  sed  ad  extremum  aevt  deltn- 
quemos."    Rom.  iii.  23 :  *'  Peeoaverunt  emmet " .... 

J^.  L :  "  Qnem  mibl  dabis qui  IntelllRat  se  quotidie 

mori  i**    Eom.  xv.  31 :  "  Quotidie  morior." 

De  VU.  taUo. $ia :  **  Laodant  (*nim  [Eplcnrei]  ea  qaibna 
•nibeK»b«i)t  et  vIUo  glorlantnr.**  PhiLtll.l9:  "(^lorom 
....  gtorta  in  oonfnaione  eonuu.*' 
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heathen  morality  (Epicteteae  PkUoa.  Momtm^  «i. 
Schweighiiuser,  1799).  The  precepts  of  EpicUtns 
were  adopted  by  Marcos  A urelliu  Ca.d.  121-180) 
who  endeavoui-ed  to  shape  his  public  life  bj  tiieir 
guidance.  With  this  last  efibrt  stoicism  reached 
its  climax  and  its  end.    [PHiLOSOPHir.] 

The  ethical  system  of  the  Stoics  has  been  cooh 
monly  supposed  to  have  a  dose  oonnexioa  with 
Christian  morality  (Gataker,  Antonimte  Praef. ; 
Meyer,  Stoic.  Eth,  c.  Christ,  compear.,  1 823),  and 
the  outward  similarity  of  isolated  precepts  ia  very 
close  and  worthy  of  notice.*  But  the  morality  of 
stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that  of 
Christianity  on  hnraility;  tiie  one  upholds  indi* 
vidual  independence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in 
another;  the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  iasae 
of  &te,  the  other  in  Providence*;  the  one  is  limited 
by  periods  of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consam- 
mated  in  a  personal  resurrection  (Acts  xvii.  18). 

But  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  error  of  stoicism, 
which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism,^  the  teachiii|r  of 
this  school  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  noble  do^ 
trines  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (Cletmthes*  Hymn, 
31-H8;  comp.  Acts  xvii.  28),  the  common  hoods 
of  mankind  (Anton,  iv.  4),  the  sovereignty  of  the 
tioul.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  earlier 
Stoics  were  very  closely  connected  with  the  East, 
from  which  much  of  the  form,  if  not  of  the  essenoe, 
of  their  doctrines  seems  to  have  been  derived.  Zeno 
himself  was  a  native  of  Citium,  one  of  the  oldest 
Phoenician  settlements.  [Chxttim.]  His  sacceasor 
Chrysippus  came  from  Soli  or  Tarsus ;  and  Tarsus 
is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  a  second  Zeno  and 
Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Seleuda  in  Baby* 
Ionia,  Posidonius  from  Apamea  in  Sjrria*  and  Epic- 
tetus from  the  Phrygian  Hiempolis  (oomp.  Sir  A. 
Grant,  The  Ancient  Stoics,  Oxford  Essays,  1858, 
p.  82). 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Stoics  are  Diog.  Laert.  vii. ;  Cicero,  De  Fin. ; 
Plutarch,  De  Stoic,  repugn. ;  De  plac.  PhOoe,  adv. 
Stoic. ;  Sextus  Empiricus ;  and  the  remains  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelins.  Gataker,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Meditatums  of  Af.  Aurelius^  has 
traced  out  with  the  greatest  care  the  parallels  which 
they  offer  to  Christian  doctrine.  [B.  F.  W.] 

STOMACHER  (^^rnS).    The  Heb.  pdAtgU 

describes  some  article  of  female  attire  (Is.  iii.  24), 
the  duu-acter  of  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  god> 
jecture.  The  LXX.  describes  it  as  a  variegated 
tunic  (x^'T^i'  fi9<row6p^vpos) ;  the  V^ulg.  as  a 
species  of  girdle  {fascia  pedoralis).  The  word  is 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elements  are  nncer^ 
tain.     Gesenius  (7^.  p.  1137)  derives  it  from 

y*l  VI 9*  ^^  '^^  much  the  same  sense  as  in 

the  LXX. ;  Saalschtttz  {Archad.  i.  30)  from  «n& 

7^1,  with  the  sense  of  **  undisguised  Inst,"  as  applied 

to  some  particular  kind  of  dress.  Other  cxplan»> 
tions  are  given  in  Gesen.  Tha.  1.  c     [W^.  L.  B.] 

STONES  ()3K).     The  uses  to  whidi  stones 
were  applied  in  ancient  Palestine  were  very  various. 

Id. $16 :  "In  regno nati sumus :  Deo porere libertas est." 
Epict  DiU.  ii.  IT,  22 :   avAvv  fM|Mv  oAAo  MXc  {|  i  o 
B^  BiKii.. 
Anton.  vIL.  74 :   ii^   oSr   KOfuw  A^tAgrfpiwot   hr  f 

i>  Seneca.  De  Vtt.  beat.  ^ :  **  Jnoocniptns  vtr  sit  ezlemb 
et  insnperabllii  miintortpu  tamtvm  mt,  ttdensanlmoatqas 
In  utrumqae  paratus  artiftz  vltae'* 


STONES 

I.  Th«j  were  oaed  for  the  oitlinary  pnrpoees  of 
baiiding,  and  in  this  respect  the  most  notioeable 
point  is  the  very  lai'ge  size  to  whidi  thej  occasion- 
hk  rao  (M«rk  xiii.  1).  Robinson  gives  the  dimen- 
^•c«of  ooets  24  feet  long  by  6  feet  bioad  and  3 
f««t  high  {Res.  i.  2^53 ;  see  also  p.  284,  note).  For 
n«t  pobiic  edifices  hewn  stones  wera  used :  an 
•  TiY^itJoD  was  made  in  regard  to  altars,  which  wei-e 
M  ^le  built  of  unhewn  stone  ( Ex.  xx.  25 ;  Deut. 
ixrii.  5;  Josh.  tiii.  31),  prabably  as  being  in  a 
D  o>  nataial  state.  The  Phoenicians  were  paili- 
f-'iirtr  fatnous  for  their  skill  in  hewing  stone 
:  >am.  T.  11 ;  1  K.  v.  18).  Stones  were  selected 
'<'  ciTtaiu  colours  in  oi^er  to  fonn  ornamental 
itrins-courses :  in  1  Gir.  xxix.  2  we  find  enume- 
n:«d  ^  oajx  stones  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering 

V  't>r^  lit  stones  of  eye-paint),  and  of  di vei-s  coloui-s 
..  f.  stieaked  with  veins),  and  all  nuinner  of  pre- 

-.  >'.i  stooes,  and  marble  stones "  (comp.  2  Chr.  iii. 
'  .  They  wei%  also  employed  for  pavements  (2  K. 
!!..  17 ;  comp.  Esth.  i.  6).     2.  I.Arge  stones  were 

^1  for  closing  the  entrances  of  caves   (Josh.  x. 

";  lian.  ri.  17),  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxvii.  60; 
J^hn  xi.  S8,  xx.  I),  and  springs  (Gen.  xxix.  2). 

V  M'ot-stones*  occasionally  served  the  purpose  of 
1  ^'-itV,  partii'ularly  for  circumcision  and   similar 

•  X*  t*  ( Ex.  iv.  25  ;  Josh.  v.  2,  3  ;  comp.  Herod. 
*" ;  Pintarch,  Jficku,  13 ;  Catull.  Cann.  Ixii.  5). 

4.  Su  n«9^  weie  further  used  as  a  munition  of  war  for 
'i  '-L"^  I  Sam.  xvii.  40, 49),  catapults  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
1^  .  and  bows  (Wisd.  v.  22 ;   comp.  1   Mace.  vi. 

■' ':  as  boundaiy  marks  (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17  ; 
.'  •  xiiv.  2 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10) ;  such  were 
'>  '^>\\Ar  the  stone  of  Bohan  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  17), 
n«-  si.ni€  of  Abel  (1  J^am.  vi.  15,  18),  the  stone 
i-:*.   1  >am.  XX.   19),  the  great  stone  by  Gibeon 

.:  ^aIn.  is.  8),  and  the  stone  Zoheleth  (1  i\.  i.  9)  ; 
-  -Mjbts  for  scales  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi. 

•  1  ;  and  for  mills  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  5.  Large 
''•o^  were  set  up  to  commemorate  any  remarkable 
'^^'ts  as  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  afler  his  interview 

>  '\  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxv.  14),  and  again 

>  -^  h«  made  the  covenant  with  Labau  (Gen.  xxxi. 
^' .'.  by  Joshua  ailer  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 

^  ^h.  [T.  9) ;  and  by  Samuel  in  token  of  his  vie- 
■  7oTtrthe  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Similarly 
^  l^^yptian  roonarchs  erected  tlieir  stelae  at  the 
u,T:.r>t  point  they  reached  (Herod,  ii.  lOO).  Such 
^'  f*^  were  occasionally  consecrated  by  anointmg,  as 
"-j-oeA  in  the  stone  erected  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii. 

>  .  A  similar  pi-actice  existed  in  heathen  ooun- 
'  *,  a£d  by  a  singular  coincidence  these  stones 
^'t  de^ribed  in  Phoenicia  by  a  name  very  similar 

•  iVtbd,  viz.  haetylia  {ficurvfaa),  whence  it  has 
'*^  vurmtsed  that  the  heathen  name  was  derived 
'■■■  n  the  Scriptural  one,  or  vice  versa  (Kalisch's 

■au  M  Gen.  1.  c).  But  neither  are  the  names 
^'  illy  identical,  nor  are  the  associations  of  a 
<  :•.:«!  natare ;  the  baetylia  wei%  meteoric  stones, 
'•£«:  leriTed  their  sanctity  from  the  belief  that  they 
' '!  &ilen  from  heaven,  whereas  the  stone  at  Ik'thel 
*>  *imply  oonuneroorBtive.     [Bethkl  ;    Idol.] 

-•«  only  point  of  resemblance  betwec^n  the  two 
'Mi  m  the  custom  of  anointing — the  anointed 

'jv^  \x$M  ?ixwapoC),  which  are  ii-equently  men- 
t  -M  by  aDcient  writei's  as  objects  of  divine  honour 

'  ntt  b.  adc.  Gent.  i.  39  ;  Eut>eb.  Praep.  Evan.  i. 
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•   •  •       • 

•  :    -    '  r  r  t  ••  - 

A  nlrnuce  to  tbb  practice  is  aopposed  by  Oesenius 


10,  §18 ;  Plin.  xxxvii.  51),  being  probably  aSrolites. 
6.  That  the  worship  of  stones  prevailed  among  the 
heathen  nations  surrounding  Palestine,  and  was 
bon'owed  from  Uiem  by  apo&tate  Israelites,  appeai« 
from  Is.  Ivii.  6,  accoixiiiig  to  the  ordinary  rendering 
of  the  passage ;  but  the  original  ^  admits  of  another 
sense,  **  in  the  smooth  (clear  of  wooti)  places  of  the 
valley,'*  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  pcculiai' 
term  introduced  partly  for  the  sake  of  alliteration. 
The  eben  masdthy^  noticed  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1  (A.  Y. 
**  image  of  stone"),  has  again  been  identified  witli 
the  haetylia f  the  doubtful  term  mas(Mh  (comp.  Num. 
xxxiii.  52,  »*  picture;"  Ex.  viii.  12,  "imagery") 
being  supposed  to  refer  to  devices  engraven  on  the 
stone.  [^DOL.]  The  statue  {tnatstsebdh  ^)  of  Baal 
is  said  to  have  been  of  stone  and  of  a  conical  shape 
(Movers,  Phoen.  i.  673),  but  this  is  haidly  reoon- 
cileable  with  the  statement  of  its  being  bui-nt  in 
2  K.  X.  26  (the  correct  reading  of  which  would  be 
matstsebah,  and  not  matstseboth).  7.  Heaps  of 
stones  were  piled  up  on  various  occasions,  as  in  token 
of  a  treaty  (Gen.  x.\xi.  46;,  in  which  case  a  ceitain 
amount  of  sanctity  probtibly  attached  to  them  (cf. 
Hom.  Od.  xvi.  471);  or  over  the  grave  of  some 
notorious  offender  (Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17;  see  Propert.  iv.  5,  75,  for  a  similar  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans).  The  size  of  >ome  of  these 
heaps  becomes  very  great  from  the  custom  preva> 
lent  amon^  the  Arabs  tbit  each  passer-by  adds  a 
stone ;  *  Burckhardt  mentions  one  near  Damascus 
20  a.  long,  2  a.  high,  and  3  ft.  broad  {Syria, 
p.  46),  8.  The  '*  white  stone  "  noticed  in  Rev.  ii. 
17  has  been  variously  n*garded  as  referring  to  the 
pebble  of  acquittal  used  in  the  Greek  courts  (Ov, 
Met.  XV.  41; ;  to  the  lot  cast  in  elections  in  Gi-ceoe; 
to  both  these  combineil,  the  white  conveying  the 
notion  of  acquittal,  the  stone  that  of  election 
(Bengel,  Gitom. ) ;  to  the  stones  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  iZttllig)  ;  to  the  tickets  presented  to  the 
victors  at  the  public  games,  securing  them  main- 
tenance at  tlie  public  expense  (Hammond);  or, 
lastly,  to  the  custom  of  writing  on  stones  (AUbj-d 
in  /.  c).  9.  The  use  of  stones  for  tablets  is  alluded 
to  in  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  and  Josh,  viii,  32.  10.  Stones 
for  striking  fire  are  mentioned  in  l2  Mace.  x.  3.  11. 
Stones  were  prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry :  hence  the  custom  of  spoiling  an  enemy's 
field  by  throwing  quantities  of  stones  upon  it  (2  K. 
iii.  19,  25),  and,  again,  the  necessity  of  gathering 
stones  previous  to  cultivation  (Is.  v.  2) :  allusion  is 
made  to  both  these  practices  in  Eccl.  iii.  5  (*'a  time 
to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones  "). 
12.  The  notice  in  Zech.  xii.  3  of  the  "burdensome 
stone"  is  referred  by  Jerome  to  the  custom  of 
lifting  stones  as  an  exeicise  of  strength,  which  he 
describes  as  being  practised  in  Judaea  in  his  day 
(comp.  Ecclus.  vi.  21);  but  it  may  equally  well 
be  explained  of  a  laige  corner-stone  as  a  symbol 
of  strength  (Is.  xxviii.  16). 

Stones  are  used  metaphorically  to  denote  hardness 
or  inseu:>ibility  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37  ;  Ez.  xi.  19,  xxzvi. 
26),  as  well  as  firmness  or  strength,  as  in  Gen. 
xlix.  24,  where  **  the  stone  of  Israel  **  is  equivalent 
to  **the  rock  of  Israel  "  (2Sian.  xxih.  3  ;  Is.  xxx. 
29).  The  members  of  the  Clhuit^i  are  called  **  living 
stones,"  as  contributing  to  rear  that  living  temple 
in  which  Christ,  himself  *•  a  living  stone,*  is  the 

to  be  contained  tn  Prov.  xxvi.  8.  which  be  renders  "  as  a 
bag  of  gems  In  a  heap  of  stones"  (7%««.  p.  1263).  llio 
Vulgate  has  a  carious  version  of  thiA  passage :  "  Slcnt  qni 
miiUt  lapidem  iu  aoervum  MercurU." 
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chief  or  head  of  the  corner  (Eph.  ii.  20-22,  1  Pet 
ii.  4-8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

STONES,  PRECIOUS.  The  reader  is  re- 
feired  to  the  separate  articles,  snch  as  Agate, 
Carbuncle,  Sardonyx,  &c.,  fer  such  informa- 
tion as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  on  the  raiious 
gems  mentioned  iu  the  Bible.  The  identitication 
of  mnny  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  pi-ccious  stones  is 
a  task  of  considerable  difficulty :  sometimes  we  have 
no  fuither  clue  to  aid  us  in  the  determination  of  a 
name  than  the  mere  deriyation  of  the  word,  which 
derivation  is  always  too  vague  to  be  of  any  service, 
as  it  merely  expresses  some  quality  often  common 
to  many  precious  stones.  As  far,  however,  as 
regaitls  the  stones  of  the  high-priest*s  breastplate, 
it  must  be  remembered  ihat  the  authority  of 
Josephus,  who  had  frequent  opportunitica  of  seeing 
it  worn,  is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  Vulgate 
agrees  with  his  nomenclature,  and  in  Jerome's  time 
the  breastplate  was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the 
Temple  of  Concord :  hence  this  agreement  of  the 
two  is  of  great  weight.*  The  modem  Arabic  names 
of  the  more  usual  gems,  which  have  probably  re- 
mained fixed  the  last  2000  years,  afford  us  also  some 
approximations  to  the  Hebrew  nomenclature;  still, 
as  it  was  intimated  above,  there  is  much  that  can 
only  be  regaitled  as  conjecture  in  attempts  at  identi- 
fication. Precious  stones  are  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  they  were  known  and  very 
highly  valued  in  the  earliest  times.  The  onyx- 
stone,  fine  specimens  of  which  are  still  of  great 
value,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Moses  as  being 
found  in  the  land  of  Havilah.  The  sard  and  sard- 
onyx, the  amethyst  or  rose-quartz,  with  many 
agates  and  other  varieties  of  quailz,  were  doubtless 
the  best  known  and  most  readily  pitx^ured.  **  Onyx- 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones  and 
of  divers  colours,  and  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,**  were  among  the  articles  collected  by  David 
for  tlie  temple  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2).  The  Tyrians 
traded  in  pi^ecious  stones  supplied  by  Syria  (Ez. 
xxvii.  16),  and  the  robes  of  their  king  were  covered 
with  the  most  brilliant  gems.  The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Raamah  in  South  Arabia,  and  doubtless 
India  and  Ceylon,  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre 
with  various  precious  stones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones  was 
known  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  says  (Anc,  Egypt,  ii.  67,  Ix>nd.  1854), 
"  The  Israelites  leamt  the  art  of  cutting  and  en- 
graving stones  from  the  Egyptians."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  did  learn  much  of  the  art  from 
this  skilful  nation,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
known  to  them  long  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ; 
for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  that  when  Tamar 
desired  a  pledge  Judah  gave  her  his  signet,  whidi 
we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  with  some 
device.  The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate  were 
engraved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes 
(Ex.  xxviii.  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or  sardonyx) 
stones  which  foimed  the  high-priest's  shoulder- 
pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other,  **  with 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone  like  the  engravings 
of  a  signet**     See  also  vcr.  30,   "  like   the  en- 


•  Tbc  LXX..  Vulg.,  and  Jusepbus,  are  all  agreed  as  to 
the  names  of  the  sioncs ;  there  1m,  however,  some  Utile 
difference  as  to  their  relAlive  positions  in  the  breastplate : 
thus  the  ta<nrt«,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  occupies 
the  second  place  in  the  third  row.  la  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  put  in  the  third  pUce;   a  similar  traQspo«iUon 
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graviogs  of  a  signet."  It  is  an  undecided  qaestioo 
whether  the  diamond  was  known  to  the  eirlv 
nations  of  antiquity.     The  A.  V.  gives  it  ts  the 

rendering  of  the  Heb.  ToAd^m,  (D^T),  but  it 

• 

is  probable  that  the  jasper  is  intended.    Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  ancient  E([Tptiatt» 
were  acquainted  with  the  diamond,  and  us«i  it  Ux 
engraving  (ii.  p.  67).      Beikmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  the  use  of  the  diamond  wjs 
unknown  even  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  **  1  mL»t 
confess  that  I  have  found  no  pi^no&  that  the  aodeou 
cut  glass  with  u  diamond"  {Hist,  cf  ItuentiutiS^ 
ii.  p.  87,  Bohn's  ed.).      The  substance  used  tor   j 
polishing  precious  stones  by  the  ancient  Hebrews   , 
and  Egyptians  was  emery  powder  or  the  eine;T 
stone  {Corundum),  a  mineral  inferior  only  to  the 
diamond  in  hardness  [Adamakt,  App.  A.].  Tbrr? 
is  no  proof  that  the  diamond  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  banished 
from  the  list  of  engraved  stones  which  made  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate ;  for  the  diamond  can  be  cut 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  frictica 
with  another  diamond ;  and  this,  even  in  the  haikis 
of  a  well-practised  artist,  is  a  woi-k  of  most  patient 
labour  and  of  considerable  difficulty ;  and  it  is  iMt 
likely   that   the   Hebrews,  or  any  other  Orientil 
people,  were  able  to  «igrave  a  name  upon  a  diar 
mond  as  upon  a  signet  ring.^    Again,  Josephus  telii 
us  {Ant,  iii.  7,  §5)  that  the  twelve  stones  of  the 
breastplate  were  of  great  size  and  extrsorduory 
beauty.     We  have  no  means  of  asoertainlog  theii 
size;  probably  they  were  nearly  an  indi  square; 
at  any  rate  a  diamond  only  half  that  size,  vita 

the  five  letters  of  ]h\2t  (Zebulnn)  engiaved  ca 

it — for,  as  he  was  the  sixtli  son  of  Jacob  (Orii. 
xxz.  20),  his  name  would  occuny  the  third  pbrt 
in  the  second  row — is  quite  out  of  the  qnestioo, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  the  YafUU^  of  the  bi-esat* 
plate. 

Perhaps  the  stone  called  **  ligu^"  by  the  A.V. 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  ar.T 
other  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
In  our  article  on  that  subject  we  were  of  opinioi. 
that  the  stone  denoted  was  probably  tonrmali^. 
We  objected  to  the  **  hyacinth  stone  "  representing 
the  lyncuriwn  of  the  ancients,  because  of  its  Dot 
possessing  attractive  powera  in  any  marked  degree, 
as  we  supposed  and  had  been  informed  by  a  well- 
known  jeweller.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  com- 
munication kindly  made  to  us  by  Mr.  King,  that 
the  hyacinth  {zircon)  is  highly  electric  whru 
rubbed.  He  states  he  is  practically  convinced  <A 
this  fact,  although  he  allows  that  highly  electric 
powers  are  not  usually  attributed  to  it  by  mineral^'- 
gists.  Mr.  King  asserts  that  oitr  hyacintk  {j<icin'X 
zircon)  was  greatly  used  for  engraving  on  tv 
Gi-eeks,  Romans,  and  Pereiaus^  and  that  numerous 
intaglios  in  it  exist  of  the  age  of  Theophiwtas. 
llie  ancient  hyacinthus  was  our  sapphire,  as 
Solinus  shows. 

Precious  stones  are  used  in  Saipture  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  to  signify  value,  beauty,  dui-abilitr. 
&c.,  in  those  objects  with  which  Uiey  are  ci»m' 
pared  (see  Cant.  v.  14  ;  Is.  liv.  11,  12  ;  Lam.  iv. 


occurs  virlth  respect  to  the  iniiOwmi  and  the  ax«?i|V  i» 
the  third  row. 

b  "llie  artlsUi  of  the  Renaissance  actnollj  snccred^d 
in  engraving  on  the  dloniono ;  the  discovery  is  ajf^iftord 
to  Clement  Birago,  by  other*  to  J.  da  TTeno.  PtiUip  ll.'k 
engiaver."    [a  W.  KiMg.3 
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7;  tier.  it.  3,  ni.  10-21).  A<  to  the  pmac 
■uwi  ID  tbc  bmnpLttc  or  the  high-]HS»t,  K« 
JoBpfciB.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §5;  Hpiphiuilui,  irtpl  ■-" 
iS  *ifc(r  Tw  Snur  I*  r.  arth.  T.  'hafAi 
Lppluaii  Opoc.  rd.  PrtaTiiri,  iL  p.  Tlb-'l'M, 
'-■■fiw.  I6«i,  llhu  tmtiK  hu  bwn  tdiln' 
-larady  bj  Coor.  GtBuer,  Zl«  omni  rerun 
"■i-.l.  ^nun,  Ik.  Tignri,  1565;  snd  by  Mnt 
H.ipT.  (be  inthor  of  the  Hierrtph'itiam,  in  hb 
.■  id'ipnala  fifrmeneutiai,  p.  B3,  Tubin);.  ITIl)  . 
i  r.ia,  ifc  Vetfifit  Socmfodim  HebrOKiram 
.'■Md.  IWO.  »Bd  Slid  (d.  1698),  lib.  ii,  mpp. 
:  laiit;  Brlicnnuin.  Pie  Urim  imj  Th-mmim 
JxAtllaten  Gamam,  Bci'1iD.lB24 j  RwciitnullFr. 
'  Tt-  Mincnlogy  of  tlu  Bible,'  BihUcal  Cabinet, 
-LiiTii.  [W.H.I 

STO>fING.       [PUNISHUENTS.] 

^TURK  (HTpri,  cha£diK:    tranEJnIal  indif- 
■-wilt  It  LXx'.  iffiso,  ?«mt,  ij»B(<»,  n\,Uv : 
^ '-'i- k^njdi^y  herixlias,  milrvs:    A.  V.  *'BUi)k,*' 
•:v}>i  ID  Jtib  mil.   1:1,  whfl-e   it  Is  Inm^k'd 
-F.n,-"  ("ttork"  ib  tiia  imigiii).     But  then 
>i»  ^UBtiin   HI  to  [lit  corrwt  i-emiiiig   in   1 
rv^i^    Tbc  LXX-  do  Dot  teem  lo  have  tecognii 
-Ji  >tart  DivlEr  tbc  Mebicw  term  iTI'DTliath 
•  -  ihrt  ixiuH  scunsly  hive  missed  the  obvii 
i-:^iiiif  of  -wftLm^fit,  or  bare  iidapl«ij  in  two 
•'t'f:.  Ihe  phnaetk  repmentstioD  of  the  origin 
a-iii  'wbenoe  do  doubt  Hayeh.  lo-it,  iRai  t^ 
X'ni.    It  B  sngiilur  tbut  a  bird  u  conapicuo 
>:Hiiniliir  »  the  slurk  muit  bare  beta  both 
U-T|t  ud  Pilatiue  ihoukl  have  eispal  notice  I 

■".  of  the  rendering  of  A.  V.     Tbe  Heb.  Urm 
'^  -v-l  I'nm  the  root  npll,  wbenw  Ipil,  "  Un 
i<-~-.'  Iran  the  malernai  and  RlinlalTectioD  of  which 
:  ^  bini  ha«  been  in  aII  Ages  Ih''  tyi^e;. 
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the  pure  whiU  of  iti  p[inni^  (Zech.  T.  9,  "  ThfJ 
had  wings  like  the  viiitgi  of  a  stoik  ").  It  ii  placed 
bj  naturalist*  nnr  th*  Heron  tribe,  with  which  it 
■      KHne  afllnitj,  fwming  a  conneeting  link  between 

ind  the  Bpoonhill  and  ihl^  like  all  of  whkb,  the 
nlork  feeds  on  liih  nnd  reptiles,  espeuiallf  on  th* 
In  thf  neighboorhiHxl  of  miui  it  deroun 
all  kind*  of  oflal  aud  garbnge.  For  thia 
doubtlem,  it  is  placed  in  tbe  libt  of  upclefln 
bird*  by  the  Monic  U«  (Lev.  li.  10;  Deut.  iIt. 
18).  The  range  of  the  white  rtvrk  (Kends  over 
the  whole  of  Kurope,  eiiept  tbe  British  i*les,  where 
it  is  IKW  only  «  ni<  Tisitant,  bikI  OTer  Notthem 
.\fricn  and  Asia,  a>  fm-  M  least  us  Binnnh. 

The  Black  NIork  ( Cktnii  nijra,  L.).  though  1«* 
abundant  iu  places,  is  Ksrcely  less  widely  liiitri- 
buied.  but  has  a  more  enstetly  range  than  iU 
congener.  Both  specie*  are  very  numerous  in 
Palestine,  the  white  Btoik  being  uiiivereally  distri- 
bnlfd,  genti-nlly  in  paii-s,  aver  Ihe  whole  country, 
the  black  stoik  living  in  large  flocks  nller  the 
lasbion  of  herons,  in  the  more  secluded  and  mai'shy 
diatricli.  The  writer  mU  with  a  flock  of  upwaids 
of  fifty  bbek  storks  feeding  near  the  west  slmre  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  They  ai*  sliU  mor*  nbuiidant  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  also  tbe  white  ftork  is 
be  gr^irious ;  and  in  the  swampa 
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Holland  or  in  PalottM 

The  claim  of  tbe  stork  to  protection  seems  to  have 

ally  realized  by  the  ancients.     Sempr. 

ho  hnt  ventured  la  bring  young  stork*  to 


T^WbiteStork((%oii<aafia,L.)  is  one  of  tl: 
■■=f>^  and  n»at  cgntpicuouB  of  land  birds,  standiu 
«rif  fwr  feel  higb,  the  jet  black  of  it.  wings  an 
ii  bntbt  rod  Wak  uad  1^  contruting  tinely  wit 


Phoy  (A'll.  J/i,t.  I.  21)  tells  us  that  in  Thssaly 
t  WO)  a  capital  crime  to  kill  a  stork,  and  tliat  tbe; 
rere  thna  valued  equally  with  human  life,  in  con- 
etjuenee  of  their  wnrfaia  against  serpent*.  They 
vere  not  leas  bonmired  in  Kgypl.     It  is  said  thnt 

the  purpose  of  asjistiag  and  nuning  sick  cranes  and 
.torks,  and  of  burving  them  wben  dend.  The  Alnto- 
ain)  hold  th.-it  stork*  are  human  beings  in  that 
brm  fnm  some  di-tant  tslaikis  (see  note  to  Blown'* 
Pieud.  Epid,  iii.  27,  §3).  The  Turks  in  Syria  point 
to  the  stork  as  a  true  follower  of  Islam,  li'Dm  tb« 
preference  he  a1w*y*ahaw>  for  th*  Turkish  and  Arab 
"e  Christian  i|u»rte«.     ror  thia  undoubted 
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tical  Greeks,  who  rob  the  n^ts,  and  show  none  of 
the  gentle  consideration  towards  the  lower  animals 
whi(^  often  redeems  the  Turkish  character.  Strick- 
land, Mem.  and  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  states  that 
it  is  said  to  have  quite  deserted  Greece,  since  the 
expulsion  of  its  Mohammedan  protectors.  The  ob- 
servations of  the  writer  corroborated  this  remark. 
Similarly-  the  rooks  were  said  to  be  so  attached 
to  the  old  regime,  that  most  of  them  leilt  France  at 
the Ke volution ;  a  true  statement,  and  nooounted  for 
by  the  clearing  of  mort  of  the  flue  old  timber  which 
used  to  surround  the  chateaux  of  the  noblesse. 

The  derivation  of  Hl^pH  points  to  the  paternal 

and  filial  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to 
have  been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
young  repaid  the  cai-e  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
themselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 
old  age.  Hence  it  was  commonly  called  among 
the  Latins  "  avis  pia."  (See  Laburnus  in  Petronius 
Arbiter ;  Aristotle,  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  14  ;  and  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist,  X.  82.) 

Pliny  also  notices  their  "habit  of  al^imys  returning 
to  the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so  fai'  diflers  from  other 
birds  as  to  recognise  its  parents  after  it  lias  become 
mature ;  but  of  the  fact  of  these  birds  returning 
year  after  year  to  the  same  spot,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Unless  when  molested  by  man,  storks'  nests 
all  over  the  world  are  rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired, 
for  generations  on  the  same  site,  and  in  Holland  the 
same  individuals  have  been  recognised  for  many  years. 
That  the  parental  attachment  of  the  stork  is  very 
strong,  has  been  proved  on  many  occasions.  The 
tale  of  the  stork  which,  at  the  burning  of  the  town 
of  Delft,  vainly  endeavoured  to  cany  oflf  her  young, 
and  at  length  sacrificed  her  life  with  theirs  rather 
than  desert  them,  has  been  often  repeated,  and  seems 
corroborated  by  unquestionable  evidence.  Its  watch- 
fulness over  its  young  is  unremitting,  and  often 
shown  in  a  somewhat  droll  manner.  The  writer 
was  once  in  camp  near  an  old  ruined  tower  in  the 
plain  of  Zana,  south  of  the  Atlas,  where  a  pair  of 
storks  had  their  nest.  The  four  young  might  often 
be  seen  from  a  little  distance,  surveying  the  prospect 
from  their  lonely  height ;  but  whenever  any  of  the 
human  party  happened  to  stroll  near  the  tower, 
one  of  the  old  storks,  invisible  before,  would  in- 
stantly appear,  and,  lighting  on  the  nest,  put  its 
foot  gently  on  the  necks  of  all  the  young,  so  as  to 
hold  them  down  out  of  sight  till  the  stranger  had 
passed,  snapping  its  bill  meanwhile,  and  assuming 
a  grotesque  air  of  indifference  and  unconsciousness 
of  there  being  anything  under  its  charge. 

Few  migratoiy  birds  are  more  punctual  to  the 
time  of  their  reappearance  than  the  white  stoi;k,  or 
at  least,  from  its  familiarity  and  oonspicuousness, 
its  migrations  have  been  more  accurately  noted. 
"  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times"  (see  Vii^l,  Oeorg.  ii.  319,  and  Petron. 
Sat.),  Pliny  states  ihut  it  is  rarely  seen  in  Asia 
Minor  afler  the  middle  of  August.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  slight  eiTor,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its 
an-ival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Boie 
noted  its  airivnl  from  1820  to  1847.  The  earliest 
date  was  the  26th  March,  and  the  latet  the  12th 
April  (Kjaerbolling,  Danmarks  Fugle,  p.  262).  In 
I'alestine  it  has  been  observed  to  an-ive  on  the  22nd 
March.  Immense  flocks  of  storks  may  be  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  (Jppei-  Nile  during  winter,  and 
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some  few  further  west,  in  the  Sohaim ;  Imt  it  doa 
not  appear  to  migrate  very  fkr  south,  UDleas  indeed 
the  biids  that  are  seen  at  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope 
in  December  be  the  same  which  visit  Eurtqpe. 

The  stork  has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it 
emits  is  that  caused  by  the  sudden  snapping  of  it<>  j 
long  mandibles,  well  expressed  by  the  epithet  **  crot&- 
listria  *'  in  Petron.  (quasi  icpora\i(w,  to  rattle  th« 
castanets).  From  the  ab(«nce  of  voice  probably 
arose  the  eiTor  alluded  to  by  Piiny«  "Sunt  qui 
dconiis  non  inesHC  linguas  conhrment." 

Some  unnecessary  difficulty  has  ben  raised  re- 
specting the  expression  in  Ps.  dv.  17,  *'  As  for  tk 
stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her  house."     In  the  west  ti 
Europe  the  home  of  the  stork  is  connected  vith 
the  dwellings  of  man,  and  in  the  East,  as  the  eagie 
is  mentally  assodated  with  the  most  sublime  scma 
in  nature,  so,  to  the  traveller  at  least,  is  the  »tork 
with  the  ruins  of  man's  noblest  works.     Amid  ihe 
desolation  of  his  fiJlen  cities  throughout   Ea»terB 
Europe  and  the  classic  portions  of  A^  and  Afiia, 
we  are  sure  to  meet  with  them  surmoantiDg  hb 
temples,  his  theatres  or  baths.     It  is  the  same  ia 
Palestine.     A  pair  of  storks  have  poseeesion  of  the 
only  tall  piece  of  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Jeric^ ;  ther 
are  the  only  tenants  of  the  noble  tower  of  Richaid 
Coeur  de  Lion  at  Lydda;  and  they  gaze  on  iht 
plain  of  Sharon  from  the  lofty  tower  of  Haxciefc 
(the  ancient  Arimathea).     So  they  have  a  phir 
at  Tiberias,  and  a  comer  of  a  ruin  at  NelH  MoosKch. 
And  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  the  sentry  shand 
the  watch-tower  of  Samaria  or  of  Jezreel  with  the 
cherished  storks.    But  the  instinct  of  the  stc^rk 
seems  to  be  to  select  the  loftiest  and  most  con- 
spicuous spot  he  can  find  where  his  huge  nest  mxj 
be  supported ;  and  whenever  he  can  combine  this 
taste  with  his  instinct  for  the  society  of  man,  be 
naturally  selects  a  tower  or  a  roof.     In  lands  of 
ruins,  which  from  their  neglect  and  want  of  drainage 
supply  him  with  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a 
column  or  a  solitary  arch  the  most  secure  positioa 
for  his  nest ;  but  where  udther  towers  nor  niiifa 
abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as 
both  storks,  swallows,  and  many  other  bixds  mu5t : 
have  done  before  thev  were  tempted  by  the  artifid^l 
conveniences  of  man  s  buildings  to  desert  their  na- 
tural places  of  nidification.     Thus  the  golden  ea^le 
builds,  according  to  circumstances,  in  dilfs,  on  tnm, 
or  even  on  the  ground ;  and  the  common  herr^a,  I 
which  genei-ally  associates  on  the  tops  of  the  tal}4>5tj 
trees,  builds  in  Westmoreland  and  in  Galway  on' 
bushes.     It  is  therefore  needless  to  interpret  th<e 
text  of  the  stork  merely  perching  on  trees.     It  pro> 
bably  was  no  less  numerous  in  Palestine  wh«c 
David  wrote  than  now;  but  the  number  of  suitabi^j 
towers  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it  would  i 
therefore  resort  to  trees.     Though  it  does  not  fie-| 
quent  ti-ees  in  South  Judaea,  yet  it  still  builds  <iiiji 
trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  accordii^  to  severiLli 
travellen ;  and  the  writer  may  remark,  that  whi:ei 
he  has  never  seen  the  nest  except  on  towet^   or' 
pillai:s  in  that  land  of  ruins,  Tunis,  the  only  xie^tl 
he  ever  saw  in  Morocco  was  on  a  tree.     VarTv>i 
{He  Sustica,  iii.  5)  observes,  **  Advenae  volucre*! 
puUos  fadunt,  in  agro  etconiae,  in  tecto  hirundines.'"' 
AH  modem  authorities  give  instances  of  the  wkit«i 
stork  building  on  trees.     Degland  mentions  se%'eral| 
pairs  which  still  breed  in  a  marsh  near  Ch&lt>n»^ 
sur-Mame  {Om.  Ewvp.  ii.   153).     Kjaerbollicc; 
makes  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to  Ih^A» 
mark,  and  Nillson  also  as  to  Swed«i.      BaJekv?^ 
observes  "  that  in  Germany  the  white  stork  buil^ 
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ia  the  gabla,  lie,  and  in  trees,  chiefly  the  topa  of 
pifjais  and  the  stroog  upper  brancheB  of  the  oak, 
\iaamf  the  bnmches  together  with  twigs,  turf,  and 
>:a-L\  aad  oorerutf  the  flat  Bar£MX  with  straw, 
!>«»*,  aod  feathers  *   {£ier  Eur.  pi.  xxxvi.). 

Tbe  black  stork,  no  leas  common  in  Palestine, 
\jp>  oenr  relinqoished  its  natural  habit  of  building 
>.,•;&  tree.  This  species,  in  the  north-eastern  por- 
:'^ot  the  land,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  two 
Uanners  Oia.  iii.  3*23).  Of  either,  however,  the 
ri;  r>^itQ  maT  be  taken  literally,  that  **  the  iir-ti-ees 
ift  i  dwelling  for  the  stork."  [H.  B.  T,] 

STBAIN  AT.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  rendera 
Mdtt.  luii.  24,  '*  Te  blind  guides !  which  strain  at 
\  coat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little 
it  ill,  as  Dean  Trendi  has  supposed,  that  this  ob- 
1  St  phiase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error,  and  that 
!'ie  tnie  reading  is  **  strain  out."  Such  is  the  sense 
r-:  :he  Greek  SiOX((cur,  as  used  by  Plutarch  {Op, 
ycr.  p.  692  D,  S^mp.  Probl,  ri.  7,  §1)  and  Dios- 
'-.vies  (i:.  86.,  riz.  to  clarify  by  passing  through 
4  '^tiuia^  '^XMrr^p).  **  Strain  out,"  is  the  reading 
^^Trndale's  ( 1 539),  Cianmer's  (1539),  the  Bishops* 
I  i-^S^),  and  the  Geneva  (1557)  Bibles,  and  **  stnun 
r,"  vbich  is  neither  correct  nor  intelligible,  could 

!t  have  crept  into  our  A.  V.,  and  been  allowed 
t'  .-Qoin  there,  by  an  oversight.  Dean  Trench 
c,-^  aa  interesting  illustration  of  the  pass^e  from 
'.  (nrate  letter  written  to  him  by  a  recent  tmveller 
1  North  Africa,  who  says :  **  In  a  ride  from  Tan- 
^'<^  to  Tetoan,  I  observed  that  a  Moorish  soldier 
V  '.0  accompanied  me,  when  he  drank,  always  un-> 
^  -icd  the  «Dd  of  his  turban  and  placed  it  over  the 
Ti  r^th  of  his  botOf  drinking  through  the  muslin,  to 
>*:u2  o*ti  the  gncUSf  whose  larvae  swarm  in  the 
i-Jeroi that  country  **  {On  the  Auth.  Vera,  of  the 
S.  I.  pp.  17*2,  173).  If  one  might  conjecture  the 
"• !»  orhich  led,  even  erroneously,  to  the  substitu- 
i  a  G3  al  fiir  out,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found  ill  the 
sa. final  note  of  the  Geneva  Venion,  which  explains 
'^'  rene  thos :  '*  Ye  stay  at  that  which  is  nothing, 
acii  l«t  pass  that  which  is  of  greater  importance." 

STRANGEB  (IJ,  2fF\).    A  "  stranger "  in 

t-V  technical  sense  of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  penoo  of  foreign,  t.  e.  non-Israelitish,  extiuction 
:>»i<iait  within  the  limits  of  the  promised  land. 
H-  was  distinct  from  the  proper  *'  foreigner,"  * 
.^laaoch  as  the  latter  still  belonged  to  another 
<'-  ntrv,  and  would  only  visit  Palestine  as  a  tra- 
*^*£€r :  be  was  still  more  distinct  from  the  "  na- 
)  cs"^  or  non-laraelite  peoples,  who  held  no 
MsLcQsfaip  with  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The 
'Tm  answers  most  nearly  to  the  Greek  /i4rotKos, 
«-l  may  be  compared  with  our  expieasion  **  natn- 
'ilzA  fcragner,**  in  as  far  as  this  implies  a  certain 
;•  '.tical  ftatut  in  tbe  country  where  the  foreigner 
'^-  •»»:  it  is  opposed  to  one  **  bom  in  the  land,"  • 
'.  »  the  term  more  properly  means,  "  not  trans- 
."baifd,"  in  the  same  way  that  a  naturalized 
••4'-isiw  is  opposed  to  a  native.  The  terms  applied 
•  tj»  •*  stranger  "  have  special  reference  to  the  fact 
'    -«  midmg  *  in  the  land.     The  existence  of  such 
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These  terms  appear  to  describe,  not 
'■'J  4Kennt  cImks  of  strangers,  but  the  stranger  under 
'*  •  ^Sflemit  aspects,  ffit  rather  implying  his  foreign 
'^a.  ur  the  tmsA  of  his  bsving  turned  <uidf.  to  abide 
*r:  iMther  people,  tdskSib  Implying  his  permanent  re- 
•  ■^vt  m  tbe  land  of  bis  adoption.  Wioer  {Reahrh. 
'  ^^ttife"^  regards  the  latter  as  equivalent  to  hireling. 


a  cUmb  of  peraons  among  the  Israelites  ia  easily 
accounted  for :  the  "  mixed  multitude "  that  ac- 
companied them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38)  formed 
one  element;  the  Canaanitish  population,  which 
was  never  wholly  extii-pated  from  their  native  soil, 
formed  another  and  a  still  more  important  one ; 
captives  taken  in  war  formed  a  third ;  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  merchants,  &c.,  formed  a  fouiih. 
The  number  fVom  these  various  sources  must  have 
been  at  all  times  vei-y  considerable ;  the  census  of 
Uiem  in  Solomon's  time  gave  a  return  of  153,6o0 
males  (2  Chr.  ii.  17),  which  was  equal  to  about  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enactments 
of  the  Moiiaic  Law,  which  regulated  the  political 
and  social  position  of  resident  sti-angera,  were  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Dent, 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage  with  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  vii.  3), 
that  these  would  be  excluded  from  the  rights  of 
dtlxenship;  but  the  Rabbinical  view  that  this  ex- 
clusion was  superseded  in  the  case  of  proselytes 
seems  highly  probable,%B  we  find  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9),  Uriah  the  HitUte  (2  Sam. 
xi.  6),  and  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18), 
enjoying  to  all  appearance  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Whether  a  stnuiger  could  ever  become  legally 
a  landowner  is  a  question  about  which  there  may 
be  doubt.  Theoretically  the  whole  of  the  soil  was 
portioned  out  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  Ezekiel 
notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  division  which  he 
witnessed  in  vision,  that  the  sti^angei-s  were  to  share 
the  inheritance  with  the  Israelites,  and  should  thus 
become  as  those  "  bom  in  the  country"  (Ez.  xlvii. 
22).  Indeed  the  term  ** stranger"  is  more  than 
once  applied  in  a  pointed  manner  to  signify  one 
who  was  not  a  landowner  (Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  Lev.  xxv. 
23) ;  while  on  the  other  hand  «racA  (A.  V.  "  bora 
in  the  land  ")  may  have  reference  to  the  possession 
of  the  soil,  as  it  is  boiTOwed  from  the  image  of  a 
tree  not  transplanted^  and  so  occupying  its  native 
soil.  The  Israelites,  however,  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Canaanitish  occupants  may  in  couii»e  of 
time  have  been  recognised  as  "  strangers,"  and  had 
the  right  of  retaining  their  land  conceded  to  them. 
There  was  of  coui-se  nothing  to  prevent  a  Canaanite 
from  becoming  the  mortgagee  in  possession  of  a 
plot,  but  this  would  not  constitute  him  a  proper 
landowner,  inasmuch  as  he  would  lose  all  interest 
in  the  property  when  the  year  of  Jubilee  came 
round.  That  they  possessed  land  in  one  of  these 
two  capacities  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Araunah 
above  cited.  The  stranger  appeal's  to  have  been 
eligible  to  all  civil  otiices,  that  of  king  excepted 
(Deut.  xvii.  15).  In  regard  to  religion,  it  was 
absolutely  necessaiy  that  the  stranger  should  not 
infringe  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Israel- 
itish  state:  he  was  forbidden  to  blaspheme  the 
name  of  Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10),  to  eat  leavened  biead  at  the 

Jaho  {Arehaeol.  1. 11,  $181)  explains  ttthdb  of  one  who, 
whether  Hebrew  or  forel^er,  was  destitnte  of  a  home. 
We  see  no  evidence  for  either  of  these  opinions.  In  the 
LXX.  these  terms  are  most  frequently  rendered  by  irdipot- 
icM,  tbe  Alexandrian  substitute  for  the  classical  luVourof. 
Sometimes  irpo«niAvTOf  is  used,  and  In  two  passages  (Ez^ 
xll.  19 ;  IfL  xlv.  1)  ycuipos,  as  representing  the  Cboldae 
form  of  the  word  fftr. 
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time  of  thtt  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  19),  to  commit  any 
breadi  of  the  marriage  lawa  (Lev.  xvtii.  26),  to 
woi'ship  Molech  (Lev.  zx.  2),  or  to  eat  Uooid  or 
the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  had  died  otherwise 
than  by  the  hand  of  man  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  15).  He 
was  required  to  release  a  Hebrew  sen'ant  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-.H),  to  observe  the  day 
of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  to  perfoim  the  rit«s 
of  puriiication  when  necessary  (Lev.  xvii.  15 ;  Num. 
xix.  10),  and  to  offer  sin-offerings  after  sins  of  igno- 
rance (Num.  'XV.  29).  If  the  stitmger  was  a  bonds- 
man he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumdsion  (Ex. 
xii.  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional 
with  him ;  but  if  he  i^emained  ancircumdsed,  he 
was  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover  ^Ex. 
xii.  48),  and  oonld  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  citizen. 
Liberty  was  also  given  in  regard  to  the  use  of  pro- 
hibited food  to  an  uncircumcised  stranger;  for  on 
this  ground  alone  can  we  harmonise  the  statements 
in  Deut.  xiv.  21  and  Lev.  xvii.  10, 15.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  stranger  w^as  circumcised,  no 
distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights  between 
the  sti-anger  and  the  Isi'aelite :  "  one  law  "  for  both 
classes  is  a  principle  affirmed  in  respect  to  religious 
observances  (Ex.  xii.  49 ;  Num.  xv.  16),  and  to  l^al 
proceedings  (Lev.  xxiv.  22),  and  the  judges  are 
strictly  warned  against  any  partiality  in  their  de- 
cisions (Deut  i.  16,  xxiv.  17, 18).  The  braelite 
ia  also  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix. 
34;  Deut.  x.  19),  and  the  precept  is  enforced  in 
each  case  by  a  reference  to  his  own  state  in  tlie 
land  of  Egypt.  Such  precepts  were  needed  in  order 
to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  to  ti-eat  persons 
in  the  position  of  strangers  with  rigour.  For, 
though  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew 
slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  47),  yet  his  normal  state  was  one 
of  poverty,  as  implied  in  the  numerous  passages 
where  he  is  coupled  with  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  (e.g.  Ex.  xxii.  21-23;  Deut.  x.  18,  xxiv. 
17),  ana  in  the  special  directions  respecting  his 
having  a  shara  in  the  fSBOsts  that  accompanied  cer- 
tain religious  festivals  (Deut.  xvi.  1 1 ,  14,  xxvi.  1 1), 
in  the  leasing  ef  the  corn-field,  the  vineyard,  and 
the  olive-yard  (Lev.  xix.  10,  xxiii.  22 ;  I>»ut.  xxiv. 
20),  in  the  produce  of  the  triennial  tithe  (Deut.  xiv. 
28,  29),  in  the  foi^gotten  sheaf  (Deut.  xxiv.  19),  and 
in  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil  in  the 
sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv,  6).  It  also  appears  that 
the  '*  stranger "  formed  the  class  whence  the  hire- 
lings were  drawn :  the  terras  being  coupled  together 
in  Ex.  xii.  45 ;  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  Such 
labourers  were  engaged  either  by  the  day  (Lev.  xix. 
13 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  15),  or  by  the  year  (Lev.  xxv.  53), 
and  appear  to  have  been  coosidenitely  treated,  for 
the  condition  of  the  Hebrew  slave  is  favourably 
mmpared  with  that  of  the  hired  servant  and  the 
sojourner  in  contitidistinction  to  the  bondman  (Lev. 
xxv.  39,  40).  A  less  fortunate  class  of  strangers, 
probiibly  captives  in  war  or  for  debt,  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  were  subject  to  be  bought  and  sold 
(Lev.  xxv.  45),  as  well  as  to  be  put  to  task-work,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  21)  and 
with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  building 
of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  ii.  18).  The  Iibeiid  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
'Jhe  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  originated  partly  in 
the  outi^ages  which  the  Jews  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  and  partly  through  a  fear  lest  their 
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nationality  should  be  swamped  by  constant  adma- 
ture  with  foreigners :  the  latter  motive  af^iean  la 
have  dictated  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  2,  xiii.  3).  Our  Lord  coademui 
this  exclusive  spirit  in  the  paraUe  of  the  ^i 
Samaritan,  where  He  defines  the  term  "neighbour" 
in  a  sense  new  to  His  heai^ers  (Luke  x.  36).    It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  proselytt^^ 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  true  representative 
the  stranger  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  towards  t& 
class  a  coixlial  feeling  was  manifested.     fPRO 
LYTE.]    The  term  "  stranger"  [^4pos)  is  geneiiJl; 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  genenl  sense 
foreigner,  and  occasionally  in  its  more  tedmical 
as  opposed  to  a  citizen  (Eph.  IL  19).    [W.  L.  B.]  ] 

BTBXW{]2Ktebeni  ttx^poripalea),    Bctkj 

wheat  and  barley  straw  were  nsed  by  the  aoci<>9li 
Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for  their  horses,  catti^ 
and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25;  I  K.  iv.  28  ;  Is.  x>.  ?,< 
Ixv.  25).  The  straw  was  probably  oflcn  d)ap}«i:i 
and  mixed  with  barley,  bewis,  &c,  for  proTeodfr 
(see  Harmer's  Observationt,  i.  423-4;  WiUdssdv 
Ano.  Egypt  ii.  48,  Lond.  1854).  There  i*  no 
intimation  that  straw  was  used  for  litter;  Hann<r 
thinks  it  was  not  so  employed ;  the  litter  the  p^*pl* 
now  use  in  those  counUies  is  the  animahi'  durQ, 
dried  in  the  sun  and  bruised  between  their  haa•l^ 
which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  monting,  sfninklicf 
it  in  the  summer  wiUi  fresh  water  to  keep  it  fimn 
corrupting  {Obs.  p.  424,  Lond.  1797).  Straw  was 
employed  by  the  Egrptians  for  making  brM^ss 
(Ex.  V.  7,  16):  it  was  chopped  up  and  mii-^l 
with  the  clay  to  make  them  more  compact  and  ta 

firevent  their  cracking  {Ana,  Egypt,  ii.  194  . 
Bricks.]  The  ancient  Egyptians  reaped  th«.r 
com  close  to  the  ear,  and  afterwards  cut  the  sti9V 
dose  to  the  ground  {Td,  p.  48)  and  laid  it  by. 
Thil  was  the  straw  that  Pharaoh  refused  to  give  to 
iht  Israelites,  who  were  therefore  compelled  to  gather 

"stubble"  (159,  K^)  instead,  a  matter  of  o.^- 
siderable  difficulty,  seeing  that  the  straw  itself  kti 
been  cut  off  near  to  the  ground.  The  SbAbU  t^ 
quently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptares  may  denote 
either  the  short  standing  straw,  mentioned  abo^e, 
which  was  commonly  set  on  fire^  hence  the  allu- 
sions in  Is.  V.  24;  Joel  ii.  5,  or  the  smaU  fnfr 
ments  that  would  be  left  behind  after  the  fcaphkc:^ 
hence  the  expression,  '*  as  the  ITos^  bAre  the  wind  * 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13;  Is.  xii.  2;  Jer.  xiii.  24).  [W.  H.J 

STBEAIC  OF  EGYPT  (DnvP  Vto  :  •?*»«- 
tcApovpOL  (pi.) :  torrena  Aegypti),  once  occurs  in  thv 
A.  V.  instead  of  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  appareauy 
to  avoid  tautology  (Is.  xxviL  12;.  It  is  the  hf^ 
transUtion  of  this  doubtful  name,  for  it  expres»t4 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the  va^rue- 
ness  it  has,  so  long  as  we  cannot  decide  whether  1; 
is  applied  to  the  Pelusian  bi-anch  of  the  Nile  or  the 
stream  of  the  Wadi-l-'Areesh.  [River  of  Eovpt  ] 
Nile.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

STREET  (f-^n,  3irn,  p^r*.  wXar^la,  ^v^n\ 
The  streeti  of  a  modem  Oriental  town  present  i 
great  contrast  to  those  with  which  we  are  faniiluu 
being  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy.  *▼  «** 
in  the  best  towns,  such  as  Cairo  (Lane,  i.  ~i* 
Damascus  (Porter,  i.  30),  and  Aleppo  (Ru8»ll  * 
14).     Their  chai'acter  is  mainly  fixed  by  the  cli  • 

•  The  term  rpocniAvrof  occurs  In  the  LXX.  as==:*)i 
in  Ex.  xii.  19.  XX.  10.  xxii.  31,  xxUl.  9. 
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mate  aod  the  style  of  architecture,  the  tuarrowden 
being  doe  to  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  gloomineai 
to  the  ctFCumstaooe  of  the  windows  looking  for  the 
Qjttot  part  into  the  inner  court.     Ab  these  same 
iodueDces  existed  in  ancient  times,  we  should  be 
iiK  liued  to  think  that  the  streets  were  much  of  the 
vime  character  as  at  present.     The  opposite  opinion 
his  in^ieed,  been  maintained  on  account  of  the  He- 
brew teim  ricUdb,  frequently  applied  to  streets,  and 
pm|«rly  meaning  a  tcid^  place.     The  .specific  signi- 
t:<;\tioD  of  this  tenn,  however,  is  rather  a  court- 
TAni  or  squaie:  it  is  applied  in  this  sense  to  the 
bixKul  open  space  adjacent  to  the  gate  of  a  town, 
where  public  business  was  transacted  (Deut.  xiii. 
16,,  azid,  again,  to  the  court  before  the  Temple 
•  Ler.  X.  9)  or  before  a  palace  (Esth.  iv.  6).     Its 
a}>plicaUoa  to  the  street  may  point  to  tlie  com- 
jnmUite  width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  per- 
haps oonrej  the  idea  of  publicity  rather  than  of 
width,  a  sense  well  adapted   to  the   passages  in 
which  it  occurs  (e,  g.  Gen.  xix.  2 ;  Judg.  xix.  15 ; 
2  Sun.  xxi.  12).     The  street  called  **  Straight,"  in 
1  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  narrowness:  it  was  a  noble  thoroughfare, 
l<iO  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  Uoman  age  by  colon- 
natles  into  three  avenues,  the  centi^al  one  for  foot 
passengers,  the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and  horse- 
vntn  going  in  different  directions  (Poi-ter,  i.  47).  j 
Tb«  shops  and  warehouses  were  probably  collected  ! 
toi;ether  into  bazars  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times : 
w«  read  of  the  bakers'  bazar  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
ot  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazars  {kyopd) 
in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  8,  §1),  and  perhaps 
the  agreement  between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that 
tb«  latter  should  **  make  streets  in  Damascus  ** 
[I  K.  IX.  34),  was  in  reference  rather  to  bazaiv 
^tbe  term  d^«  hei*e  used  being  the  same  as  in  Jer. 
xxxrii.  21),  and  thus  amounted  to  the  establishment 
of  a  jus  oommercii.     A  lively  desciiption  of  the 
Wan  at   Damascus   is   furnisheil    us   by   Porter 
(i.  6)^6<)).     The  brood  and  narrow  streets  are  dis- 
tinguished under  the  terms  richob  and  cktUs  in  the 
following  passages,  though  the  point  is  frequently 
\'jst  in  the   A.  V.  by  rendering  the  latter  term 
•* abroad*'  or  •*  without  **  :—Prov.  v.  16,  vii.  12, 
Jrii.  13;  Jer.  t.  1,  ix.  21 ;  Am.  t.  16 ;  Nah.  ii.  4. 
The  same  distinction  is  apparently  expressed  by  the 
terms  rScMb  and  aUU  in  Cant  iii.  2,  and  by  vXaTcia 
and  ^ifui  in  Luke  sir.  2 1 :  but  the  etymological 
sense  of  t^  points  rather  to  a  place  of  concourte, 
»uch  as  a  marketrplaoe,  while  fi/ai  is  applied  to 
the  "  Sbaight"  street  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  11), 
aad  is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  Pharisees  (Matt. 
v>. 2;  as  a  pbce  of  the  greatest  publicity:  it  is 
therefure  doubtful  whether  the  contrcut  can  be  sus- 
tained :  Josephus  describes  the  alleys  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  term  orwnoi  {B,  J.  ▼.  8,  §1).    The 
tenn  shAk  ocean  elsewhere  only  in  Prov.  vii.  8; 
£ocl.  xii.  4,  5.     The  term  cMiU,  already  noticed, 
applies  generally  to  that  which  is  outmde  the  rest- 
<*«ce  ^as  in  Prov.  vii.  12,  A.  V. "  she  is  without "), 
and  hence  to  other  places  than  streets,  as  to  a 
putare-ground  (Job   xiii.  17,  where   the   A.  V. 
requires  emendation).   That  streets  occasionally  had 
nunes  appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  Acts  ix.  11. 
That  they  were  generally  unpaved  may  be  infen^ 
from  the  notices  of  the  pavement  laid  by  Herod  the 
Gnat  at  Antioch  f  Joseph.  Ant,  xvi.  5,  §3),  and  by 
Herod  Agrippa  11.  at  Jerusalem  {Ant,  xx.  9,  §7). 
Heoce  pavement  forms  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  ideal  Jemsalero  (Tob.  xiii.  17  ;  P«ev.  xxi.  21). 
1*^  street  and  bazar  in  a  modem  town  is  locked 
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up  at  nig^t  (Lane,  i.  25 ;  Russell,  i.  21),  and  henoa 
a  person  cannot  peas  without  being  observed  by  the 
watchman :  the  same  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  andent  times  (Cant.  iii.  3).   [W.  L.  B.] 

BTBIPES.    [Punishments.] 
SU'AH(mD:  2ov^:  Sue),   Son  of  Zophah,  an 
Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

8U'BA(2a^i4;  Alex.  SovjSdb:  Suba).  The 
sons  of  Suba  were  among  the  sons  of  Solomon's 
servants  who  returned  wiUi  Zerubbabel  (1  £sd.  ▼. 
34).  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  name 
in  the  Hebrew  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

SUBA'I  (SvjSot;  Alex.2vi3ac(:  (%at)  =  SHAL- 
MAi  (1  Esd.  V.  30 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  46). 

SUG'COTH  (nbD :  :Unval  in  Gen.  in  both 

MSS.,  elsewhei-e  Soicxc^t  SoKXM^a*  SexX'^^i 
Alex.  toKX^ '  >n  Gen.  Sochcthy  id  est^  tahernaada ; 
Soccoth,  Soochoih).  A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  is  firat  heard  of  in  the  aoooant 
of  the  homewaixl  journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aitun 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  The  name  is  fimdfuUy  derived 
from  the  hci.  of  Jacob's  having  there  put  up 
"  booths'*  (Succdlh,  nbD)  for  his  cattle,  aa  well 

as  a  house  for  himself.  Whether  that  occurrence' 
originated  the  name  of  Sncooth  (and,  following  the 
analogy  of  other  history,  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
did),  the  mention  of  the  house  and  the  booths  in 
contrast  to  the  "  tents  **  of  the  wandering  life  indi- 
cates that  the  Patriarch  made  a  lengthened  stay 
there — a  fiict  not  elsewhere  alluded  to. 

From  the  itineraij  of  Jaoob'a  return  it  seems 
that  Succoth  lay  between  Peniel,  near  the  ford  of 
the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shechem  (comp.  xxxii.  30, 
and  xxxiii.  18,  which  latter  would  be  more  accurately 
rendered  '*  Came  safe  to  the  dty  Shechem  ").  In 
accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  of  Succoth  in 
tlie  nanative  of  Gideon's  puimiit  of  2^bah  and  Zal- 
mimna  (Judg.  viii.  5-17).  His  course  is  eastward 
— the  reverse  of  Jacob's — and  he  comes  tirst  to 
Succoth,  and  then  to  Penuel,  the  latter  being  fur- 
ther up  the  mountain  than  the  former  (ver.  8, 
"  went  up  thence ").  Its  importance  at  this  time 
is  shown  by  the  oi'ganisation  and  number  of  its 
seventy-seven  head-men — chiefs  and*  sheikhs — and 
also  by  the  defiance  with  which  it  treated  Gideon  on 
his  6rst  application. 

It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that  it  lay  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  In  the  account  of  Jacob's  journey,  all 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  omitted. 

Sooooth  is  named  once  again  ^iler  this — ^in  1  K.  vii. 
46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17— as  marking  the  spot  at  which 
the  brass  foundries  were  placed  for  casting  the 
metal-work  of  the  Temple,  **  in  the  district  of 
Jordan,  in  the  fat  or  soft  ground  between  Succoth 
and  Zarthan."  But,  as  the  position  of  Zarthan  is 
not  yet  known,  this  notice  has  no  topog^phical 
value  beyond  the  mention  of  the  Jordan. 

It  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Jerame,  who  sa)'s  {QiuMest.  in  Oen,  xxxiii.  16)  that 
thei^  was  then  a  town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the 
Jordan  {trans  Jordanem),  in  the  district  {parte)  of 
ScythopoHs.  Nothing  more,  however,  was  heard 
of  it  till  Burckhardt's  journey.     He  mentions  it  in 

*  U^^pl,  A.V,  *' elders."    The  word  has  ezactlj  the 

■igniflcatlon  of  the  Arabic  sAofch,  an  old  man,  and  henoe 
iLeheadofa  tribe. 
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«  note  to  p.  845  (Jaly  2).  He  is  upeaking  of  the 
places  aboat  the  Jordan,  and,  after  naming  three 
rained  towns  **  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  the 
north  of  Bysan,"  he  says :  "  Near  where  we  croesed 


•b  J 


to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of  Sukkot  (LJUm).     On 

the  western  bank  of  the  river  there  are  no  ruins 
between  Ain  Sultan  (which  he  has  just  said  was 
the  southenunost  of  the  three  mined  places  north 
of  Bysan)  and  Rieha  or  Jericho."  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sukkot  of  Burck- 
haixlt  was  on  tlie  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  spot 
at  which  he  crossed  he  has  already  stated  (p.  343, 
4)  to  have  been  *'  two  hours  from  Bysan,  which 
bore  N.N.W." 

Dr.  Robinson  {B.  S.  iii.  309,  &c.)  and  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde  {Sf/r,  and  Pal  ii.  343)  have  discovered 

a  place  named  8dk&t  (^^{jj),  evidently  entiiely 

distinct  both  in  name  and  position  fix>m  that  of 
Burckhardt.  In  the  accounts  and  maps  of  these 
travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, less  than  a  mile  from  the  rivet:,  and.  about  10 
miles  south  of  Beisan,  A  fine  spring  bubbles  out 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  low  bluff  on  which  the  ruins 
stand.  The  distance  of  S&kiA  fix>m  Beiadn  is  too 
great,  eren  if  it  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  being  the  place  referred  to  by 
Jerome.  The  Sukkot  of  BuixJchardt  is  more  suit- 
able. But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  them 
can  be  the  Suoooth  of  the  Old  Test.  For  the  events 
of  Gideon's  story  the  latter  of  the  two  is  not  un- 
suitable, it  is  in  the  line  of  Bight  and  pureuit 
which  we  may  suppose  the  Midianites  and  Gideon 
to  have  taken,  and  it  is  also  near  a  ford,  Sdkut,  on 
the  othei'  hand,  seems  too  far  south,  and  is  also  on 
the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  fiu- 
to  the  north  for  the  Sucooth  of  Jacob,  lying  as  that 
did  between  the  Jabbok  and  Shechem,  especially  if 
we  pkce  the  Wady  Zerka  (usually  identified  with  the 
Jabbok)  further  to  the  south  than  it  is  phiced 
in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  as  Mr.  Beke^  proposes  to 
do.  Jacob's  direct  road  from  the  Wady  Zerka  to 
Shechem  would  have  lied  him  by  the  Wady  Fer^ 
rah^  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  YanuUf  on  the 
other.  If  he  went  north  as  fiir  as  SAkiit,  he  must 
have  ascended  by  the  Wady  Maleh  to  Teycu^j  and 
so  through  TMt  and  the  Wady  Biddn,  Perhaps 
his  going  north  was  a  ruae  to  escape  the  dangerous 
proximity  of  Esau ;  and  if  he  made  a  long  stay  at 
Suoooth,  as  suggested  in  the  outset  of  this  article, 
the  detour  from  the  direct  road  to  Shechem  would 
be  of  little  importance  to  him. 

Until  the  position  of  Sucooth  is  more  exactly 
ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the 
VAU.ET  OF  SaccOTU  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ix.  6  and 
cviii.  7.  The  word  rendered  "  Valley  "  is  *emek  in 
both  cases  [-^  KolKat  r&v  tnciiv&w;  Vallia Soccoth). 
The  same  word  is  employed  (Joe&h.  xiii.  27;  in  speci- 
fying the  position  of  the  group  of  towns  amongst 
which  Sucooth  occurs,  in  de:(cribing  the  allotment 
of  Gad.  So  that  it  evidently  denotes  some  marked 
feature  of  the  country.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  the  main  valley  of  the  Joixlan,  the  Ghdr,  is 
intended,  that  being  always  designated  in  the  Bible 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Arabah."  [G.] 

b  This  gentleman,  sn  old  and  expericncod  trsveller,  has 
lately  retamed  from  a  journey  between  Dumsscus,  Uie 
Wsdj  Zerka,  and  Nablos.  It  was  nndertaken  with  the 
view  of  testing  his  theory  that  Haran  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood uf  Damascus.  Wi  thout  going  into  tbat  questlun. 


8U00OTH-BENOTH 

8UG'COTH(n^3D:  ^okx^-  SocotKSoeeoth: 

"  booths,"  or  •*  tents  **),  the  first  camping-plaoe  of 
the  Israelites  when  they  left  l^gypt  (£x.  xiL  .^7, 
xiii.  20;  Num.  zxxiii.  5,  6).  fhis  place  was 
appai-enUy  roached  at  the  dose  of  the  first  day's 
march.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  endi  of 
the  fii'st  three  stations  marks  the  end  of  a  single 
jouraey.  Barneses,  the  starting-place,  we  have 
shown  was  probably  near  the  western  end  of  the 
W&di-t-Tumeyl&t.  We  have  calculated  the  dis- 
tance traversed  in  each  day's  journey  to  have  been 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  as  Suocoth  was  not  in  the 
desert,  the  next  station,  Etham,  being  *'  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness  **  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6;,  it 
must  have  been  in  the  valley,  and  oonaequentij 
nearly  due  east  of  Barneses,  and  fifteen  miles  distant 
in  a  straight  line.  If  Kameses  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  near  the  mound  called  El-'AbUUeeveh, 
the  position  of  Suocoth  can  be  readily  detenhibed 
within  moderate  limits  of  uncertainty,  it  was 
probably,  to  judge  from  its  name,  a  resting-place 
of  caravans,  or  a  militaiy  station,  or  a  town  named 
from  one  of  the  two.  We  find  similar  names  in 
Scenae  Mandme  (/fm.  Ant.),  Scenae  Mandroram 
{Not,  Dign,)  or  SmyH^  Majr8fM»r  (Nat,  Graec. 
Episcopatuum),  Scenae  Veteranorum  {It,  Ani.  Abf. 
Dign.\  and  Scenae  extra  Oerasa  (sic:  Not,  Dign.''. 
See,  for  all  these  phices,  Pai-they,  Ztar  Erdhmde 
dcs  alien  Aegyptens,  p.  535.  It  is,  howerer, 
evident  that  sudi  a  name  would  be  easily  lost,  and 
even  if  preser^'ed,  hard  to  recognize,  as  it  might  be 
oonoealed  under  a  correspondii^  name  of  similar 
signification,  though  very  different  in  sound,  as  that 
of  the  settlement  of  Ionian  and  Carian  meraenaries, 
called  r&  Srpar^fSa  (Herod,  ii.  154). 

We  must  heiie  remark  upon  the  extreme  careless- 
ness with  which  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  whole  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  was  through  the 
desert,  and  an  argument  against  the  aatheittcitj 
of  the  saciied  narrative  basad  upon  evidcnoe  which 
it  not  only  does  not  state  but  contradicts.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  Etham,  the  second  camping- 
place,  was  **  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,**  and  the 
countiy  was  once  cultivated  along  the  valley 
through  which  passed  the  caiud  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  demand  that  Moses  was  oommissiooed  to  make, 
that  the  Israelites  might  take  **  three  days'  joumer 
into  the  wilderness"  (Ex.  iii.  18),  does  not  imply  that 
the  journey  was  to  be  of  three  days  through  the 
wilderness,  but  rather  that  it  would  be  necessarv  to 
make  three  days'  journey  in  order  to  sacrifice  in  the 
wilderness.  [ExoDOS,  the  ;  Red  Sea,  Passaoe 
OF.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

SUC'COTH-BEN'OTH  (rtai-rt3D :  3«a- 
^if$-B€yl$ :  Sochath-benoih)  occurs  only  in  2  K. 
xvii.  30,  where  tlie  Babylonish  settlera  in  Samaria  sre 
said  to  have  set  up  the  worship  of  Suoooth*beBoth 
on  their  arrival  in  that  country.  It  haa  generally 
been  supposed  that  this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and 
signifies  the  ^  tents  of  daughters;"  which  some 
explain  as  **  the  booths  in  which  the  daughters  of 
the  Babylcmians  prostituted  themselves  in  hoooor 
of  their  idol,"  others  as  "  small  tabernacles  in  which 
were  contained  images  of  fianale  deities  '*  (compile 
Gesenius  and  S.  Newnum,  ad  voc,  1130;  Winer. 

all  that  concerns  us  hero  Is  to  say  that  he  has  fixed  the 
latitude  or  the  muuth  of  the  Wady  Zerka  at  32"  13*.  «r 
more  than  ten  miles  sootb  of  Its  poeltloo  In  Van  de 
Velde's  map.  Mr.  Beko's  paper  and  map  will  he  peb' 
liahed  in  the  Jawmal  of  the  K.  Oeogr.  Society  for  18S3. 


8UCHATHITES 

RenMfrttrbuch,  ii.  p.  543 ;  Calmet,  Commentaire 
LitUraly  iL  897).  It  a  a  strong  objection  to  both 
the«  exphoations,  that  Sucooth-benoth,  which  in 
the  puMge  in  Kin^  occurs  in  the  same  oonstruo- 
tioQ  with  Nergal  and  varioas  other  gods,  is  thus 
Dot  a  ddtj  at  ail,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  an  object 
of  worship.  Perhaps  therefore  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  II.  Rawlinaon,  s^ainst  which  this  objecti(»i  does 
iu>t  lie,  may  be  admitted  to  desei-ve  some  attention. 
This  writer  thinks  that  Succoth>benoth  represents 
the  Chaldaean  goddess  Zir-banitj  the  wife  of  Me- 
Todadi,  who  was  especially  worahipped  at  Babylon, 
in  coojanction  with  her  husband,  ukI  who  is  called 
the  **  queen  "  of  the  place.  Suoooth  he  supposes  to 
be  eith«r  *'  a  Hamitic  term  equivalent  to  Zir^*  or  pos- 
sibly a  Shemitic  mistranslation  of  the  term — Ziratf 
**  sopreme,"  being  cuofounded  with  Zarat,  *'  tents." 
(See  the  Es$ay  of  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  in  Rawlinson*s 
Ilerodahis,  vol.  i.  p.  630.)  [G.  K.] 

SUCHATHITES  (D^n^Vc^ :  2«jcaeteffi :  th 

UAtmaaUis  coounorantes).    One  of  the  fiunilies  of 
scribes  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

BUD  (2ov8 :  Sodf),  A  river  in  the  immediate 
Msghbonrhood  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  whidi 
Jewi2ifa  exiles  lived  (Bar.  i.  4).  No  such  river  is 
kmwQ  to  geographers:  but  if  we  assume  that  the 
fmt  part  of  the  book  of  Baruch  was  written  in  He* 
brew,  the  original  text  may  have  been  Sur,  the  Hnal  *1 
Writtj;  been  changed  into  *T.  In  this  case  the  name 
woaU  represent,  not  the  town  of  Soi-a,  as  suggested 
by  fiochart  {Phaieg,  i.  8),  but  the  river  Euphrates 
Itself,  which  is  always  named  by  Arab  geographers 
•*  tbe  river  of  Sura,"  a  corruption  probably  of  the 
"Sippara"  of  the  inscriptions  (Rawlinson's  Herod. 
i.  611,  note  <).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SUD  (2ov8<i ;  Alex.  2ov<r<i :  Su)  =  SiA,  or 
SuHA  (1  Esd.  V.  29 ;  comp.  Neh.  vii.  47 ;  Ezr. 

n.44). 

SUDIAS  (SovSfof :  Serenas  et  Edias)  = 
HoDAViAH  3  and  Hodevau  (1  Esd.  v.  26 ;  comp. 
EK.iJL40;  Neh.  vii.  43). 

SUK'KUMS  (D^fSD:  Tpor^AoS^ot:  Trogh- 

^^\  a  nation  mentioned  (2  Chr.  xii.  3)  with  the 
Labim  and  Cushim  as  supplying  jxirt  of  the  army 
which  came  with  .Shishak  out  of  Egypt  when  he  in- 
^ed  Judah.  Gesenius  {Lex,  s.  v.)  suggests  that 
their  name  signifies  "  dwellers  in  tents,"  in  which 
c>se  it  might  perhaps  be  better  to  suppose  them  to 
^▼e  been  an  Arab  tribe  like  the  Scenitae,  than 
Ethiopaos.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Zerah  was 
*  "Ppwtntly  allied  with  the  Arabs  roath  of  Palestine 
iZerah],  whom  we  know  Shishak  to  have  subdued 
[SaiSHAK],  our  conjecture  does  not  seem  to  be  im- 
F^^le.  The  Sukkiims  may  correspond  to  some 
•*  of  the  shepherd  or  wandering  races  mentioned 
JO  the  Egyptian  monuments,  but  we  have  not 
"KumI  any  name  in  hieroglyphics  rasembling  their 
^■o*  in  the  Bible,  and  this  somewhat  favoura  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  Shemitic  appeUation.   [R,S.P.] 

SUK  (B'DB^).    In  the  history  of  the  creation 

*«  »an  is  described  as  the  ."  greater  light "  in  oon- 
^'^nction  to  the  moon  or  "lesser  light,**  in 
*ojanction  with  which  it  was  to  serve  "  for  signs, 
M«  for  seawns,  and  for  days,  and  for  years,"  while 
^■pecial  office  was  •«  to  rule  the  day  "  (Gen.  i. 
1*^6).  The  •*  agns  "  referred  to  were  probably 
^^  tttnotdinary  phenomena  as  eclipses,  which 
**•  rqparded  as  oonveyin^r  premonitions  of  coming 
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events  ( Jer.  x.  2 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  with  Luke  zxi.  25). 
The  joint  influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 
deciding  the  **  sewons,"  both  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regulating 
the  length  and  subdivisions  of  thff  "  ywu-s,"  correctly 
describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subsequently  to 
the  Mosaic  period — the  moon  being  the  measarer 
{kvt  iioxh^)  of  the  Upse  of  time  by  the  subdivi- 
sions of  months  and  weeks,  while  the  sun  was  the 
ultimate  regulator  of  the  leneth  of  the  year  by 
means  of  the  recurrence  of  tlie  feast  of  Pentecost  at 
a  fixed  agricultural  season,  viz.  when  the  com  be- 
came ripe.     The  sun  *  *  ruled  the  day  "  alone,  sharing 
the  dominion  of  the  skies  with  the  moon,  the  bril- 
liancy and  utility  of  which  for  journeys  and  other 
purposes  enhances  its  value  in  Eastern  countries. 
Itr  "i-uled  the   day,"   not   only  in  reference  to 
its  powerful  influmoes,  but  also  as  deciding  the 
length  of  the  day  and  supplying  the  means  of 
calculating  ita  progi^ess.    Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are 
the  only  deBned  points  of  time  in  the  absence  of 
artificial  contrivances  for  telling  the  hour  of  the 
day:  and  as  these  points  are  less  vaiiable  in  the 
latitude  of  Palestine  than  in  our  country,  they 
served  the  puipise  of  marking  the   commence- 
ment and  conclusion  of  the  working  day.     Be- 
tween these  two  points  the  Jews  i-ecognized  three 
periods,  viz.  when  the  sun  became  hot,  about 
9  A.M.  (1  Sam.  xi.  9 ;  Neh.  vii.  3) ;  the  double  light 
or  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  5),  and  "  the 
cool  of  the  day  "  shortly  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8). 
The  sun  also  served  to  fix  the  quarters  of  the  he- 
misphere, east,  west,  north,  and  south,  which  were 
represented  i-espectively  by  the  rising  sun,   the 
setting  sun  (Is.  xlv.  6;  Ps.  I.  1),  the  dark  quarter 
(Gen.  xiii.  14;  Joel  ii.  20),  and  the  brilliant  quarter 
(Dent,  xxxiii.  23 ;  Job  xxxviL  17  ;  Ez.  xl.  24) ;  or 
otherwise  by  their  position  relative  to  a  person 
facing  the  rising  sun — ^before,  behind,  on  the  left 
hand,  and  on  the  right  hand  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  terms  that  would  imply  ite  reality  (Josh.  x.  13; 
2  K.  XX.  11 ;  Ps.  xix.  6;  Ecd.  i.  5;  Hab.  iii.  11). 
The  ordinary  name  for  the  sun,  ^lemesh,  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  rays, 
producing  stupor  or  astonishment  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholder;  the  poetical  names,  c^mmdA*  (Jo}> 
XXX.  28;  Cant.  vi.  10;  Is.  xxx.  26),  and  eheres^ 
(Judg.  xiv.  18 ;    Job  ix.  7)  have  reference  to  its 
heat,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  duly  com- 
memorated (Deut.  xxxiii.  14 ;  I^.  xix.  6),  as  well 
as  its  baneful  influence  when  in  excess  (Ps.  czxi.  6  ; 
Is.  xlix.  10;  Jon.  iv.  8 ;  Ecdus.  xliii.  3,  4).     The 
vigour  with  which  the  sun  traverses  the  heavens  is 
compared  to  that  of  a  *' bridegroom  coming  out  of 
his  chamber,"  and  of  a  "  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his 
couree"  (Ps.  xix.  5).    The  speed  with  which  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  dart  across  the  sky,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  term  "  wings  "  applied  to  them  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  9 ;  Mai.  iv.  2). 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  countries  adjacent 
to  Palestine.  The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid 
direct  worship  to  it  without  the  intervention  of  any 
statue  or  s3rmbol  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
784),  and  this  simple  style  of  worehip  was  pro- 
bably fiimiliar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  in 
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Chaldaia  and  Mewpotamia.    In  Egypt  the  son  was 
woi^pped  under  the  title  of  lid  or  Ka,  and  not  as 
was  supposed  by  ancient  writers  under  the  form  of 
Osiris  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  11 ;  see  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg, 
ir.  289) :  the  nami^  came  conspicuously  forward  as 
the  title  of  the  kings,  Pharaoh,  or  rather  Phra, 
meaning  "the  son**  (Wilkimson,  It.  287).     The 
Hebrews  must  have  beien  well  acquainted  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity 
in  Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the 
name  itself  (On  =  the  Hebrew  Bethsbemesh, "  house 
of  the  sun,"  Jer.  zliii.  13),  aqi  also  from  the  con- 
nexion between  Joseph  and  Poti-pherah  ("  he  who 
belongs  to  Ka'*),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45). 
After  their  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came 
in  contact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which 
originated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the 
Baal  of  the  Phoenicians  rMovers,  PhSn,  i.  180), 
the  Molech  or  Milcom  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
Hadad  of  the  Syrians  (Plin.  xzxvii.  71).     These 
idols  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  intro- 
duced into  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  at  various 
periods  (Judg.  ii.  11 ;  1  K.  xi.  5)  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them  was 
known  to  the  Jews  themselves.     If  we  have  any 
notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubtftil 
term  chammdtdm*  (Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Is.  xvii.  8,  &«*.), 
which  was  itself  significant  of  the  sun,  and  pro- 
bably described  the  stone  pillai-s  or  rtatues  under 
whidi  the  solar  Baal  (Baal-Haman  of  the  Punic  in- 
scriptions, Gesen.  Thes,  i.  489)   was  worshipped 
at  Baal-Haroon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  other  places. 
Pure  sun-worship  appeal's  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Assyiians,  and  to   have  become  foimaliy 
established  by  Mana»eh  (2  K.  xxi.  3,  5),  in  con- 
travention of  the  prohibitions  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv. 
19,  xvii.  3).     Whether  the  practice  was  borrowed 
from  the  Sepharvites  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  31), 
whose  gods   Adrammelcch  and  Anammelech  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  male  and  female  sun,  and 
whose  original  residence  (the  Heliopolis  of  Berosus) 
was  the  chief  sent  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  Ba- 
bylonia (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  611),  or  whether 
tbe  kings  of  Judnh  drew  their  model  of  worship 
more  immediately  from  the  East,  is  uncertain.  The 
dedication  of  chariots  and  horses  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11)  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Persians 
(Herod,  i.  189;   Curt.  iii.  3,  §11;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  3,  §24),  who  honoured  the  sun  under  the 
form    of   Mithras  (Strab.   xv.  p.  732).     At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  the  horse 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  other 
countries,  as  among  the  Massagetae  (Herod,  i.  216), 
and  the  Armenians  (Xen.  Anab,  iv.  5,  §35),  both 
of  whom  used  it  as,  a  sacrifice.    To  judge  from 
the  few  notion  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the 
•Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from  several 
quarters.     The  pi'actioe  of  burning  incense  on  the 
house-tops    (2   K.   xxiii.   5,    12;    Jer.   xix.    13; 
Zeph.  i.  5)  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Arabians  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  784),  as  also  the  simple 
act  of  adoration  directed  towards  the  rising  sun 
(Ex.  viii.  16  ;  comp.  Job  xxxi.  27),     On  the  other 
hand,  the  ose  of  the  chariots  and  horses  in  the  pro- 
cessions on  festival  days  came,  as  we  have  observed, 
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from  Persia ;  and  so  also  the  custom  of  **  pnttii^ 
the  branch  to  the  nose"  (Ex.  viii.  17)  aocoiding  to 
the  generally  received  explanation,  which  idcntJiies 
it  with  the  Persian  practice  of  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  bundle  of  twigs  called  Bersam  while  wor- 
shipping the  sun  (Strab.  xv.  p.  733 ;  Hyde,  R«L 
Fera,  p.  345).  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful, 
the  expression  being  otherwitie  understood  of  **  put- 
ting the  knife  to  the  nose,"  t.  e,  producing  Mlf- 
mutilation  (Hitzig,  On  Ezek.),  An  objection  lie:' 
against  the  former  view  from  the  fiict  that  the 
Persians  are  not  said  to  have  held  the  branch  to  the 
nose.  The  importance  attached  to  the  worship  of 
the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings,  may  be  inimed  from 
the  fact  that  the  horses  were  stalled  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  (the  term  parvar  '  meanii^; 
not  **  suburb  **  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  either  a  portico 
or  an  outbuilding  of  the  temple).  They  were  re- 
moved thence  by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 

In  the  metaphorical  langu^  of  Scripture  the 
sun  is  emblematic  of  tbe  law  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7}, 
of  the  cheering  presence  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11), 
of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  (John  i.  9 ;  Mai.  ir. 
2),  and  of  the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beiodis 
(Rev.  i.  16,  X.  1,  xii.  1).  [W.  L.  B.J 

SUB  {Xoup :  Vulg.  omits).  One  of  the  plaws 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  which  are  naroeJ  u 
having  been  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  Holofenies 
with  the  Assyrian  aimy  (Jud.  ii.  28).  It  caauot 
be  Tyre,  the  modern  ^r^  since  that  is  mentiooed 
immediately  beforo.  Some  have  suggested  Dor, 
others  a  place  named  Sora,  mentioned  by  Steph. 
Byz.  as  in  Phoenicia,  which  they  would  ideotifV 
with  AthlU ;  others,  again,  ^Sura/endL  But  none  of 
these  aie  satisfactory. 

SUKETISHIP.  (1.)  The  A.  V.  rendering  for 
iSkflmt*  lit.  in  marg.  *'  those  that  strike  (hands)." 
(2.)  The  phrase^  Usumeth  ydd,  "  depositing  in  the 
hand,"  t.  e.  giving  in  pledge,  may  be  understood 
to  apply  to  the  act  of  pledging,  or  virtual  though 
not  pei-sonal  suretiship  (Lev.  vi.  2,  in  Hebr.  v.  21). 
In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce  the  law  laid  down 
no  rules  on  the  subject  of  suretiship,  but  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  commerris) 
dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that  suretiship 
in  the  commercial  sense  was  common  (Prov.  ri. 
1,  xi.  15.  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  13). 
But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one  man  be- 
coming a  surety  for  a  sei-vioe  to  be  dischar^ 
by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  xliv.  32), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  form  of  noder- 
taldng  existed,  viz.  the  giving  the  hand  to  (striking  ^ 
hands  with),  not,  a  Michaelis  repre»nts,  the  per- 
son who  was  to  discharge  the  service — in  the 
commercial  sense  the  debtor — but  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  due,  the  ci^itor  (Job  xvii.  3; 
Prov.  vi.  1 ;  Michaelis,  Laxcs  of  Mose$,  §151,  ii. 
322,  ed.  Smith).  The  surety  of  course  became 
liable  for  his  client's  debts  in  case  of  his  failure.  In 
later  Jewish  times  the  system  had  become  common, 
and  caused  much  distress  in  many  instances,  yet 
the  duty  of  suretiship  in  certain  ca.«es  is  recognised 
as  valid  (Eodus.  viii.  13,zxix.  14,  15, 16, 18,19). 
[Loan.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

SUSA  {Swan).    Esth.  xi.  3.  xvi.  18.    [Sm- 

SHAN.] 
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gUSANOHTTES 
SUSANCH'ITES  (Kp^^-lt^:  SowrwaxMii 

Staanei^a^i)  is  foand  once  only — ^in  Ezr.  iv.  9, 
wheiie  it  ocean  among  the  list  of  the  nations  whom 
the  AssTrians  had  settled  in  Samaria,  and  whose 
dnccDdaots  still  occupied  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  the  Pseodo-Sinerdis.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  it  designates  either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 

Stua  ({S^tT),  or  those  of  the  country — Susis  or 

Sosiana — whereof  Son  was  the  capital.  Perhaps 
as  the  Elaroites  are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage, 
and  as  Iteniel  (riii.  2)  seems  to  call  the  country 
Klam  and  the  city  Shushan  (or  Susa),  the  former  ex- 
planation is  preferable.  (See  Shushan.)     [G.  R.] 

SUSANICA    {iMffdanm,     SovcrdUva,      i.  e. 
naW,  •**  lily").     1.  The  heroine  of  the  story 

of  the  Judgment  of  Daniel.  [Daniel,  Apocry- 
phal Additions  to.]  The  name  occurs  in  Diod. 
Sic.  as  that  of  the  daughter  of  Ninus  (iu  6),  and 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  34,  35)  is  ot  the  same 
origin  and  meaning  (Ges.  TAes.  a.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  the 
Uid  (Luke  riii.  3).  [B.  F.  W.] 

SITSI  (WD:    2aw<rf:   Susi),    The  father  of 
Gaddi  the  Manassite  spy  (Num.  xiii.  11). 

SWALLOW,     ^)rn,  cUr^,  and  l/\}^,  dgUr, 
both  thus  translated  in  A.  V.    ")\l^  occurs  twice, 

■ 

Pi.  IxxxiT.  3,  and  Pror.  xxvi.  2 :  transl.  by  LXX. 
rpttyAif  and  ffrpav06s ;  Vulg.  turiur  and  passer, 
^3P  also  twice,  Is.  xxznii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7, 

both  times  in  conjunction  with  D^D  or  0*1D,  and 
Tendered  by  LXX.  wtpiffrtpd  and  arpovBlov,  Vulg* 
**  coloffiba  "  and  **  ciconia.''  In  each  ppssage  D^D 
is  rendered,  probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  x*^^^^*' 
(nrallow),  A.  V.  create  [Crane],  which  is  more 
probably  the  true  signification  of  "l^^y.     D^D  is, 

perhaps,  ooonected  with  Arab.  (Saif^rjwL^  {'msissi), 

applied  to  many  warbling  birds. 

The  rendering  of  A.  V .  for  SV\^  seems  less  open 

to  quertaon,  and  the  original  (quasi  i^*!*^,  **  free- 

<ioin '')  may  include  the  swallow  with  other  swifUy 
flyiDg  or  free  birds.  The  old  commentators,  except 
Bochart,  who  renders  it  "  oolumba  fera,"  apply 
it  to  the  swallow  from  the  love  of  freedom  in 
this  bird  and  the  impossibility  of  retaining  it  in 
captirity. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  rendering,  the  characters 
vcribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the  names 
occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow,  viz. 
its  swiftness  of  dight,  its  nesting  in  the  buildings 
ff  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous  note,  and  its 
Rgular  migration,  shared  indeed  in  common  witli 
KTersl  othors.     But  the  turtle-dove,  for  which  the 

LXX.  have  taken  in*^,  was  scarcely  likely  to  be  a 

■ 

^miliar  resident  in  the  Temple  enclosure.  On 
Is.  xzxviii.  14,  "  Like  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter," 
we  may  observe  that  the  garrulity  of  the  swallow 
vas  proverbial  among  the  ancients  (see  Nonn. 
Bionys.  ii.  133,  and  Aristoph.  Batr,  93).  Hence 
its  eniihet  jcvrtXdEt,  **  the  twitterer,"  KsmAiSof 
^  Tdt  x«Ai2^nu,  Athen.  A22.  See  Anacr.  104, 
ud  ipBpirf^,  Hes.  Op.  566;  and  Virg.  Georg. 
ir.  306. 
Although  Aristotle  in  his  'Natural  Historv,'  and 
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Pliny  following  him,  have  given  currency  to  the 
&ble  that  many  swijlows  bury  themselves  during 
winter,  yet  the  regularity  of  their  migiation  alluded 
to  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  familiarly  recog- 
nised by  the  ancients.  See  Aoacreon  {Od.  xxxiii.). 
The  ditty  quoted  by  Athen.  (360)  from  Theognis 
is  well  known — 

HX^  l^ktt  x'^'^^*  KoXius  Stpaue  ayovaa, 
ffoAovv  hnavrwtj  «irl  ywrr/pa  Acvici,  crl  tmra 

fl^AcUMU 

So  Ovid  {FasL  ii.  853),  **  PraenunUa  veris 
hirundo." 

Many  species  of  swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All 
those  familiar  to  us  in  Britain  are  found.  The 
swallow  {ffirundo  ntsticat  L.,  vftr.  Cahtrica^ 
Lichst.),  maitin  (Chelidon  urbica,  L.),  sand 
martin  {Cotyle  riparian  L.),  abound.  Besides  these 
the  eastern  swallow  {Hir,  rufula,  Tem.),  which 
nestles  generally  in  fissui'es  in  rocks,  and  the  crag 
martin  {Cotyle  rttpestris,  L.),  which  is  confined  to 
mountain  gorges  and  desert  districts,  are  also  com- 
mon. See  Ibis^  vol.  i.  p.  27,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  The 
crag  martin  is  the  only  membeh  of  the  genus  which 
does  not  migrate  from  Palestine  in  winter.  Of 
the  genus  Cypselus  (swifl),  our  swifl  {Cypselus 
apus,  L.)  is  common,  and  the  splendid  alpine  swifl 
(Cypa.  melba,  L.)  may  be  seen  in  all  suitable  loca- 
lities. A  third  species,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  to  the  north-enst  of  Palestine,  has  recently 
been  described  under  the  name  of  Cypselus  Gali- 
leenstSm 

Whatever  be  the  true  appellation  for  the  swallow 
tribe  in  Hebrew,  it  would  perhaps -include  the 
bee-eaters,  so  similar  to  many  of  the  swallow, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  cursory  obsen-er,  in  flight, 
note,  and  habits.  Of  this  bnfiutiful  genus  three 
spedes  occur  in  Palestine,  Merops  apiaster,  L., 
Meropa  PersicuSf  L.,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  only,  the  eastern  Bub-tix>pical  form  Merops 
viridisy  L.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SWAN  (nDB^3J^  tinshemeth).    Thus  rendered 

by  A.  v.  in  Lev.  xi.  18,  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  list  of  undean  birds ;  LXX.  vop^v* 
piutf,  t$is ;  Vulg.  porphyrio,  ibis.  Bochart  {Biero, 
ii.  290)  exphiins  it  nodua  (owl),  and  derives  the 

name  from  DtDfi^,  "  to  astonish,"  because  other 

-  T 

birds  are  startled  at  the  apparition  of  the  owl. 

Gesenius  suggests  the  pelican^  from  D^j,  **  to 

breathe,  to  puff,'*  with  reference  to  the  inflation  of 
its  pouch.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  bird  in- 
tended by  Moses,  these  conjectures  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted  as  satisfactory,  the  owl  and  pelican  being 
both  distinctly  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue. 
Nor  is  the  A.  V.  translation  likely  to  be  oonect. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  swan  was  known  to 
Moses  or  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  that  it  was 
sufiidently  familiar  to  hav^  obtained  a  place  in  this 
list.  Hasselquist  indeed  mentions  his  having  seen 
a  swan  on  the  coast  of  Damietta;  but  thou^  a 
r^lar  winter  visitant  to  Greece,  <mly  accidental 
stragglers  wander  so  far  south  as  the  Nile,  and  it 
has  not  been  observed  by  recent  naturalists  either 
in  Palestine  or  Egypt.  Nor,  if  it  had  been  known  to 
the  Israelites,  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  flwan 
should  have  been  dassed  among  the  unclean  birds. 
The  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  ^^porphyrio"  and 
**  ibis/'  are  either  of  them  more  probable.  Neither 
of  these  birds  occur  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue, 
both  would  be  familiar  to  residents  in  Egypt,  and 
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the  origiiud  seems  to  point  to  some  watei'-fowl. 
The  Samaritan  Version  also  agrees  with  the  LXX. 
Hop^piaf¥,  porphyrio  cmtiquonim,  Bp.,  the  purple 
water-hen,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Hist.  An. 
Yiii.  8),  Aristophanes  {Av.  707),  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist, 
X.  63),  and  more  fully  described  by  Athenaeus 
{Dmpn.  ix.  388).  It  is  allied  to  our  corn-crake 
and  water-hen,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  family  Ballidae,  being  Urger  than  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  with  a  rich  dark-blue  plumage,  and 
brilliant  i-ed  beak  and  legs.  From  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  toes  it  is  enabled,  lightly  treading  on 
the  flat  leaves  of  water-plants,  to  suppoil  itself 
without  immeision,  and  apparently  to  run  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  frequents  marshes  and 
the  sedge  by  the  banks  of  rivers  in  dl  the  countries 
l»ordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  abundant  in 
Lower  Egypt.  Athenaeus  has  correctly  noted  its 
singular  habit  of  grasping  its  food  witii  its  very 
long  toes,  and  thus  conveying  it  to  its  mouth.  It 
is  distinguished  from  flJl  the  other  species  of 
ScUlidcu  by  its  short  powerful  mandibles,  with 
which  it  crushes  its  prey,  consisting  of\ea  of 
reptiles  and  young  birds.  It  will  frequently  seize 
a  young  duck  with  its  long  feet,  and  at  once  crunch 
the  hc»d  of  its  victim  with  its  beak.  It  is  an 
omnivorous  feeder,  :md  from  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  its  food,  might  reasonably  find  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  unclean  birds.  Its  flesh  is  rank, 
coarse,  and  very  dark-coloured.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SWEARING.    [Oath.] 

8WEIAT,  BLOODY.  One  of  the  physical 
phenomena  attending  our  Lord's  agony  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  44): 
"His  sweat  was  as  it  wei-e  great  drops  (lit.  clots, 
OpSftfioi)  of  blood  fiilling  down  to  the  ground." 
"Die  genuineness  of  this  vei-se  and  of  tlie  preceding 
has  been  doubted,  but  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged. They  are  omitted  in  A  and  B,  but  are 
found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (K),  Codex  Bezae, 
and  others,  and  in  the  Peshito,  Philoxenian,  and 
Curetonian  Syriac  (see  Tregelles,  Greek  Neio  Test. ; 
Scrivener,  fntrod,  to  the  Crit.  of  the  N.  T.  p.  434), 
and  Tregelles  points  to  the  notation  of  the  section 
and  canon  in  ver.  42  as  a  trace  of  the  existence  of 
the  verse  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

Of  this  malady,  known  in  medk&l  scioioe  by  the 
term  diapedesist  there  have  been  examples  recorded 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Aristotle  was 
aware  of  it  {De  Part.  Anim.  iit  5).  The  cause 
anigned  is  generally  violent  mental  emotion. 
**  Kannegiesser,"  quoted  by  Dr.  Stroud  {Phya.  Cause 
of  the  Death  of  Christ,  p.  86),  *'  remarks,  *  Violent 
mental  excitement,  whether  occasioned  by  uncon- 
trollable anger  or  vehement  joy,  and  in  like  manner 
sudden  terror  or  intense  fear,  foixxs  out  a  sweat, 
ttooompanied  with  signs  either  of  anxiety  or  hilarity.' 
After  ascribing  this  sweat  to  the  unequal  constric- 
tion of  some  vessels  and  dilatation  of  others,  he 
further  observes :  *  If  the  mind  is  seized  with  a 
sudden  fear  of  death,  the  sweat,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive degree  of  constriction,  often  becomes  bloody.' " 
Dr.  Millingen  {Curiosities  €f  Medical  Experience, 
p.  489,  2nd  ed.).  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon :  "  It  is  probable  that  this  strange 
disorder  arises  from  a  violent  commotion  of  the 
nervous  system,  tuj-ning  the  streams  of  blood  out 
of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red  particles 
into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A  mere  reUxatioa 
of  the  Hbres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a 
revulsion.    It  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  extreme 
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debility,  in  connexion  with  a  thinner  oooditiou  of 
the  blood." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  mstances  on  record 
which  have  been  collected  by  Calmet  (Diss,  svr  la 
Sueur  du  Sang),  Millingen,  Stroud,  Trusen  {Die 
Sitten,  Gehr&iiche,  und  Krcmkheiten  d.  alt.  Hehr.^ 
Breslau,  1853).  Schenkius  (Obs.  Med.  lib.  ill. 
p.  458)  mentions  the  case  of  a  nun  who  was  so 
teiTified  at  falling  into  the  hands  of  aokliers  that 
blood  oozed  from  all  the  pores  of  her  body.  The 
same  writer  says  that  in  the  plague  of  Miseno  in 
1554  a  woman  who  was  seized  sweated  blood  for 
thi'ee  days.  In  1552,  Conrad  Lycosthenes  {tie  Pro- 
diffiiSf  p.  623,  ed.  1557)  reports,  a  woman  *wk  of 
the  plague  sweated  blood  from  the  upper  part  oi 
her  body.  Maldonato  {Comm.  in  Evang.)  gives 
an  instance,  attested  by  eyewitnesses,  of  a  man 
at  Paiis  in  full  health  and  vigour,  who,  hearing 
the  sentence  of  death,  was  covered  with  a  bloody 
sweat.  According  to  De  Thou  (lib.  xi.  vol.  i. 
p.  326,  ed.  1626),  the  governor  of  Moote- 
maro,  being  seized  by  stmtagem  and  threatened 
with  death,  was  so  moved  thereat  that  he  sweated 
blood  and  water.  Another  case,  recorded  in  the 
same  historian  (lib.  Ixxxii.  vol.  iv.  p.  44;,  is  that 
of  a  Florentine  youth  who  was  nnjusUy  con- 
demned to  death  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  death 
of  Chailes  IX.  of  France  was  attoided  by  the  same 
phenomenon.  Mezeray  {Hist,  de  France,  ii.  p. 
1170,  ed.  1646)  sap  of  his  last  momenta,  **Jl 
s*agitoit  et  se  remuoit  sans  cesse,  et  le  sang  luy 
iailUssMt  par  tous  les  conduits,  mesme  par  las 
pores,  de  sorte  qu'  on  le  trouva  une  fois  qui  baignoit 
dedans."  A  sailor,  during  a  fearful  storm,  is  said 
to  have  fallen  with  tenx)r,  and  when  taken  up  his 
whole  body  was  covered  with  a  bloody  sweat  (Mil- 
lingen, p.  488).  In  the  MiUmges  (THistoure  (iii. 
179),  by  Dom  Bona  venture  d*Aigonne,  the  case  is 
given  of  a  woman  who  suffered  so  much  from  this 
malady  that,  after  her  death,  no  blood  was  found 
in  her  veins.  Another  case,  of  a  girl  of  18  who 
sufTei-ed  in  the  same  way,  is  repoited  by  Mesaporiti,* 
a  physician  at  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Valisneri,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Badua. 
It  occurred  in  1703  {Phil.  JVans.  No.  303,  p. 
2144).  There  is  still,  however,  wanted  a  well- 
authenticated  instance  in  modem  times,  ofaaerved 
with  all  the  care  and  attested  by  all  the  exactness 
of  later  medical  science.  That  given  in  Caspar  s 
Wochenschrift,  1848,  as  having  been  observed  bv 
Dr.  Schneider,  appears  to  be  the  moat  recent,  and 
resembles  the  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (London  Med.  Oar.,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p. 
953).  For  further  reference  to  authorities,  s«« 
Copeland's  Diet,  of  Medicine,  ii.  72.     [W.  A.  W.] 

SWINE  (nnn,  cJUtzir :  Is,  ffciof ,  <rvj ;  xoipos 

m 

in  N.  T; :  sus,  aper).  Allusion  will  be  found  in  the 
Bible  to  these  animals,  both  (1)  in  their  domestic 
and  (2)  in  their  wild  state. 

(1.)  The  flesh  of  swine  was  forbidden  as  food 
by  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi.  7;  Dent.  xiv.  8); 
the  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  of 
it  may  be  interred  from  Is.  Ixv.  4,  where  some  of 
the  idolatrous  people  are  represented  as  '*  eating 
swine's  flesh,"  and  as  having  the  **  broth  of  abom- 
inable things  in  their  vessels;**  see  also  Ixvi.  3,  17, 
and  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19,  in  which  passage  we  resd 
that  Eleazar,  an  aged  scrilie,  wha  compelled  by 

•  So  the  name  is  given  in  the  PkUes.  Trtau. ;  GaloMi 
writes  it  *'  M.  Saporitlus." 
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w  if  >wiDe'<  AKh  (sae  Pliny,  ^.  //. 
bV-u.  ii.  ITS),  u  »«v  also  the  I'l 
tj'-i^suu,  tod  othrr  uatione  of  the  tist. 


iprcM  of  iht  dclinitioD  of  a  "  clenB  anlliiB]," 
:iui  .1  n>  U  be  a  doitn-foeted  rumiaant. 
f  f.  JieTifore.  though  it  dirida  the  honf,  but  i 
m;  dwn  ihe  cuJ,  wi 
al  mosHjUHitlj,  inaji 


of  Hoiaw  (£>>.  i.  2,  26).    Solomon'i 

CO  a  ■■an  vomui  withont  diicrttion"  (ProT.  ii. 
22),  and  the  eipifiaion  cf  our  Lord,  "  neither  caat 
ye  jour  pesr)>  before  swine,"  are  ao  obiioiuly 
inttllJgible  m  Id  render  any  remarka  unnemaaiy. 
The  tianuctim  of  tha  dMruction  of  (he  heid  of 
iwine  alrrailj  alluded  to,  like  the  cuntlig  of  the 
banes  fig-tiee,  has  been  the  subject  of  moat  un&ir 
(end  by  Tiench  {Miracles, 


p.    17.1),  »bo  aljscrvea  that   " 


■lue 
be  retnembere 
that  OUT  Loi^ 
merely  pe.mil 
"  qnod  autem 
fuit  operalio  < 


■   besides  whirh 


to  go,  aa  Aquiaaa  B.J.. 
EU'e  pijiedpitati  gUDt  n«i 
:uli,  wd  operalio  dnenio- 
num  e  penniision«  ajrina;"  and  if  theie  Gndarene 
Tillagera  wne  Jews  and  owned  the  iwine;  tliry 
were  rightly  puni^ed  iij  the  loss  of  that  whiili 
they  ODght  not  (o  ban  hoJ  at  nU. 


1  miah  account  it  was  Jbttndden  to  the  Jews  and 
M'lm'fSirO.  Wilkinsou's  nole  ui  Rawiinson't 
fn-Uai,  ii.  47).  Ham.  Smith,  however  (Kltlo'i . 
i  i.  ut  '  State '),  mnintains  that  this  VfUttd  | 
wine'i  fleah  bai  been  mnch 
■"A^flMed;  and  recently  a  wiiler  in  Colbum'i- 
S'-^  JfoM%  Jfoj/aiine  iJuly  4,  IS62,  p.  26i)) 
:i>  (jioT^  this  ojiiiiion.    Other  uonjectures  lot  ihe 

:>s  nloJile,  may  he  .■*en  in  Bochart  {Biem. 
I-  ^-^,Kf.).  Callistratus ''apud  Plutarch.  ^ympoJ. 
'.  i  lUjpedeil  that  the  Jews  did  uot  use  swine's 
i^ll  ict  the  same  icason  which,  be  says,  inSu- 
*»-l  tin  Egypliaoa,  vri.  that  this  sninial  was 
4:-l. iotsmuch  as  by  turning  up  the  eaith  with 
''^ul  it  first  taught  men  the  ait  of  ploughing 
".  Boihait,  Hitroi,  i.  80'>,  aod  a  diisejlatioa  by 
'*L  tnCitled  De  Jadiieonim  odia  et  abatinentia 
•  ;-''it.i  ejuMjae  ca>i»is,  Magdeb. ;  also  Michaelia, 
''-•wnl,  on  Ui^  Loot  of  MoKi,  art.  203.  iii. 
- '-'.  Mnilh's  tnosl.).  .Mlhough  tile  Jews  did  not 
'  — i  nit*,   during  the  greater  period   of  th«r 


it  hEslben  n. 


,    (here 

ins  of  Palestine 


lelledl 


r    Lord'l 


lioiuilly  vioUled  the  law 
^<«i  with  mpei-t  to  awiiu's  tish.  Whether 
■^  berd  of  swine"  into  which  Ihe  devils  weie 
■  "-d  to  enter  I  Matt.  viii.  32;  Maik  t.  1^) 
^  lie  property  of  the  Jewish  or  Ceiitile  inha- 
'^^li  of  i^dan  dMi  not  appear  from  the  sacred 
''>I:rt;  but  that  the  practice  of  keeping  swine 

'  pOTuiD  alo?  liceret"  i^GroUus;  Annot.  ad 
'*._/.  c).  Allusion  is  made  in  2  Pet.  ii.  2'J 
'^  wid™  which  BWine  have  for  "  wallowing  ic 
-aut;'  this,  it  .ippeais,  was  a  piovoibial  eipirs- 
■"'.  >ilh  which    nir.y  be  compared  the   "  J 


in  Mount  Tabor 
the  injury  the  wild  boar  does  to  itte  vineyards  is 
well  borne  nut  by  faut.  "  it  is  anUuishii^;  what 
havoc  a  wild  hoar  is  oipable  of  efiecting  during  a 
Mngle  uight;  wh^it  wilb  eating  and  tmmpling  under 
foot,  he  will  de»tr>iv  a  vaal  quantity  of  grapes  " 
(Hnitley's  Researches  in  Qrcece,  p.  234).  fW.  H.] 

SWORD.    [.Arms.] 

6YCAMINE-TBEE  (oi,i.(l/.i™t :  vmr«s)  is 
mentioned  once  nnly,  vii.,  in  l.uke  ivii.  6,  "  If 
ve  had  Kiith  as  a  gnun  uf  muitaid.««l,  vo  might 
i^iy  to  this  sycnmiue.tiee,  lie  thou  plucked  up." 
&c.  There  is  no  renbon  to  doubt  that  the  avxi- 
,arn  is  distinct  rrnm  (he  avioiuafida  of  the  some 
Evanseli»t(iii.4)[SvcAiiOKE],allhorgliwel(ani 
from  Diosoii-i.les  |i.  180)  that  this  name  was  sonw 
timci  given  to  the  axiKiiupBt.  The  syoiinine  is 
the  mulbeiTy-lreo  (.Wonu).  ds  is  evident  from 
Dioscorida,  Thwphrastus  (ff.  P.  1.  6,  §1;  10, 
§10;  13,54,  ic),  anJ  vaiious  other  Greek  writers; 
see  Celsius,  Hiertib.  i.  2fl».  A  form  of  the  same 
word,  avHoiairyii,  is  siill  one  of  the  names  for  (he 
mulberrj-tree  in  (Ircece  (see  Heldreich'a  S«U- 
pfiauen  GrieiAtnl<inds,  Alhen.  J3i>2,  p.  IB. 
"  Morus  alba  L.  und  M.  nigra  L.  i^  Ma^li, 
Koufyni,  und  Moupnit,  aiich  lutaiiifr^i — pelssg. 
iD»i«r-«d.").     Both  black  and  white  mulbeiiy- 
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tm  nrt  eoaauxi  in  Sfria  lod  Pslcstiae,  and  m 
Inr^lj  cnltintod  there  ftrthinlHofaiipplyiiig  food 
to  the  ateipillua  of  the  iJlk-wmni,  which  are  bnd 
Id  grwt  numbsn.  Tht  mulherry-lfte  i>  tno  well 
knowQ  tn  rtnder  tiirOier  nmu-lu  iwonrj.  fW.  H.] 
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<hul,  three  or  four  dap  before  gitbering,  matt,  il 
i>  Mid,  be  puDLlared  with  ■  shaip  iutrnrntiit  or 
the  figger-iuiil.  Comp.  Tbeophnttni.  De  Cam 
Plant,  i.  17,  §9;  Hilt.  Ft.  St.  2,  JV;  Plioi, 
S.H.mi.l\¥onSi31,  Deter.  Pt<na.f. -iSl.  T1u< 
vat  the  eriglDat  empiojinait  of  the  pmphet  Anub 


I  JD  the  LXX.  alwari 
nwdfurai.  The  two 
'  odi  in  the  N.  1'., 
id  tuKoiimpia  (Luke 
lii.  4).  AllhoDgh  it  mij  b«  idinitled  that  the 
Sticamine  ii  preperl^,  and 
Malbeny,  und  the  Svcmion 

iDte-fig  (>fclU  S'lCOmomt),  Tet 
H  pnei-ailj  refemd  lo  in  theO.  T.,and  callrf 
by  the  Sept.  si/cammc,  as  1  K.  i.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i»vii. 
28;  r».  liivUi.  47  ;  Am.  vii.  14.  Hnscoridei  ei- 
pmslj  BB<"  Ximiiiafot.  Iruu  H  irol  tdSto  «v«c(- 
lurar  X.4yavai,  Ub.  i.  cap.  ISO.  Compm  Geie- 
niiia,  Thaaunu  Heb.  p.  UTR  6;  Winer.  Aii«.  ii. 
6.1  ff.;  Rownmuiier.  AlterthvmAind*,  B.  ir. 
a.  SSI  if. ;  CetiiiLS  Hierob.  i.  ;!10. 

The  S'jeanart,  or  Ftg^malberrii  {frmn  aunor, 
fig,  and  lUpor,  nuifierri/),  ii  in  ICgypt  and  PaleitirH 
a  tree  of  gital  importaBce  and  verj  »it«n»ivf  UM. 

•preading  bianchn,  and  nfTonlii  a  detif^tlul  Bhnde. 
On  Uii>  account  it  ia  fiequcntlf  ]>Urit»d  by  the 
waynda.  ltd  Icax'ea  are  heni-t-vhnped,  downj  on 
Ihe  iiiuler  aida,  and  fragrant.  The  fmit  grown 
directly  from  the  liiink  itaelf  on  little  iprigi,  and 
la  clu<tm  like  the  gi-npe.    To  mike  it  eatable,  each 

■  AnciiajiothliiueUbe  wuQ>|3j)t^  0^13 :  I-^E^- 
nrlimi  nmijuni :  VBlg.  scOiDiiH  lyomAio ;  1.  (.  a 
CBIter  oT  the  frolt  for  (be  pnTptiae  of  ilpening  It,  K.vi^ 
it  «b»  verj  "ori  aaed  by  I'beophraatiii. 

>  9k  WflklBwo'i  AT>ciB\t  fnpliEini,  II,  Il«.  Load. 


much  it  the  fruit.  "  The  tree,"  Haualqaift  arldi, 
"  11  woaniled  or  cut  bj  the  inhnbitant*  at  the  Udh 
it  budf,  for  without  thi>  piKantioo.  ai  they  ay.  it 
will  not  bear  frail  "  (p.  Sbl).  In  fonn  aod  ohII 
and  ipwiird  struclur*  It  racrabla  tlie  fig,  and  bAce 
ita  name.  Tlie  tree  a  alwayi  renbot.  and  bean 
fniit  sevuial  times  in  the  year  without  being  cw 
lined  t/>  find  BeB9o□^  aod  ii  thai,  aa  a  pcnnaooit 
food-borer,  invaluable  to  the  poor.  The  wood  of 
the  tree,  though  very  poroua,  i<  eiceedingly  dunblr. 
It  BulTen  neither  from  molttui«  nor  heat.  Thr 
Kgyptian  mummy  colHna,  which  ate  made  of  it, 
are  itjll  perfectly  sound  after  an  entombment  ol 


is  aobi,  tables,  and  ch>in> 


ploy^l ;  and  man  tt 
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So  great  WW  the  TBlae  of  these  trees,  that  David 
appointed  for  them  in  his  kingdom  a  special  over- 
seer, as  he  did  for  the  olives  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28) ;  and 
it  is  mcntiooed  as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Egypt's 
calamities,  that  her  sycamores  were  destroyed  by 
hailstone  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  47).  That  which  is  called 
Sjcamore  in  N.  America,  the  Occidental  Plane  or 
Bntiam,  wood  tree,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  sjcamore  of  the  Bible ;  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  spedes  of  maple  (the  Acer  Psetido-pkUanus  or 
Falae-piane),  which  is  moch  used  by  turners  and 
millwrights.  [C.  K.  S.] 

ST'GHAR  (2vx<^  in  M  A  C  D ;  bat  Rec.  text 
Xtx^  with  B:  SicKar ;  but  Codd.  Am.  and  Fuld. 
Si/ckari  Syriac,  Socar).  A  place  named  only  in 
John  IT.  5.  It  is  specified  as  *'  a  dty  of  Sainaria 
called  Sydiar,  near  the  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to 
Joaqph  lus  son ;  and  there  was  the  well  of  Jacob." 

Jerome  briieved  that  the  name  was  merely  a 
copyist's  error  for  Sychem;  but  the  unanimity  of 
the  MSS.  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  supposition. 

Sycliar  was  either  a  name  applied  to  the  town  of 
ShedMm,  or  it  was  an  independent  place.  1.  The 
fint  of  these  alternatives  is  now  almost  universally 
accepted.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Re». 
ii.  290),  "  In  oooseqaence  of  the  hatred  which 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  and 
in  allosioQ  to  their  idolatry,  the  town  of  Sichem 
reeeiTed,  amonc  the  Jewish  common  people,  the  by- 
name Sychar.'  This  theory  may  be  correct,  but 
the  on] J  sapport  which  can  be  found  for  it  is  the 
very  imperftct  one  afforded  by  a  pssnge  in  Isaiah 
(xzviii.  1,  7),  in  which  the  prophet  denounces  the 
Ephniniites  as  sUco^rCm— **  drunkards ;"  and  by  a 
pawage  in  Hahakkuk  (ii.  18)  in  which  the  words 
mSrtk  ^leker^  **  a  teacher  of  lies,"  are  supposed  to 
contain  an  alluaon  to  Moreh,  the  original  name  of 
the  district  of  Sheehem,  and  tq  the  town  itself.  But 
this  is  surely  arguing  in  a  circle.  And  had  such  a 
nifkiianie  been  applied  to  Sheehem  so  habituaUy  as 
its  occurrence  in  St.  John  would  seem  to  imply, 
there  would  be  some  trace  of  it  in  those  passages 
of  the  Talmud  which  refer  to  the  Samaritans,  and  in 
which  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  ridicule  that 
can  be  quoted  or  invented  is  heaped  on  them.  It  may 
be  affirmed,  however,  with  certainty  that  neither  in 
Tajgom  DOT  Talmud  is  there  any  mention  of  such  a 
thing.  L^^itfbot  did  not  know  of  it.  The  numerous 
treatises  on  the  Samaritans  are  silent  about  it,  and 
reont  dose  search  has  failed  to  discover  it. 

Pj«suming  that  Jacob's  well  was  then,  where  it  is 
now  shown,  at  the  entiance  of  the  valley  of  NablM, 
Sheehem  would  be  too  distant  to  answer  to  the 
words  of  St.  John,  since  it  must  have  been  more 
than  a  mile  off. 

**  A  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to  the 
plot  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph  '* — 
sui^j  these  are  hardly  the  terms  in  which  such  a 
place  as  Sheehem  would  be  described ;  for  though 
it  was  then  perhaps  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes, 
vet  the  tenacity  ot' places  in  Syria  to  name  and  fiune 
is  almost  proverbial. 

plnma.  lliere  can  bo  no  doobc,  however,  that  the 
vood  of  the  Fiau  Sffeomarut  was  eztensivelj  nsed  In 
aodent  days.  The  dry  dlmate  of  Ecypt  mi^t  have 
helped  to  have  preserved  the  timber,  which  must  have 
been  vahiable  in  a  country  where  large  timbcr'trees  are 
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•  The  text  of  Eosebfns  reads  9s=9  miles ;  but  this  Is 
oomded  by  Jerome  to  3. 
k  The  tomb  or  mooument  alluded  to  in  these  two 
amsfc  have  oorupled  the  place  of  the  Moslem 


There  is  not  much  force  in  the  argument  itiat 
SL  Stephen  uses  the  name  Sychem  in  speaking  of 
Sheehem,  for  he  is  recapitulating  the  ancient  history, 
and  the  names  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative  (in 
the  LXX.  form)  would  come  most  naturally  to  his 
month.  But  the  earliest  Christian  tradition,  in  the 
persons  of  £usebius  and  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim — 
both  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century— discrimi- 
nates Shecliem  from  Sychar.  Eusebius  ( Onomast. 
"ivx^  Aud  Aov(d)  says  that  Sychar  was  in  front  of 
the  city  of  Neapolis ;  and,  again,  that  it  lay  by  the 
side  of  Luza,  which  was  *  three  miles  from  Neapolis. 
Sychem,  on  the  other  hand,  he  places  in  the  suburbs 
of  Neapolis  by  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  The  Bour- 
deaux Pilgrim  describes  Sechim  as  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  as  containing  Jo^ph's  monument^ 
and  plot  of  ground  {villa).  And  he  then  proceeds 
to  say  that  a  thousand  paces  thence  was  the  place 
called  Sechar. 

And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
predilection  of  Orientals  for  the  water  of  certain 
springs  or  wells  (Porter,  Handbook^  342),  it  does 
appear  remarkable,  when  the  very  large  number  of 
sources  in  Nablus  itself  is  remembered,  that  a  woman 
should  have  left  them  and  come  out  a  distance  or 
moi-e  than  a  mile.  On  the  ether  hand,  we  need 
not  suppose  that  it  was  her  habit  to  do  so ;  it  may 
have  Wn  a  casual  visit. 

2.  In  &vour  of  Syduir  having  been  an  independ- 
ent plare  is  the  £act  that  a  village  named  *A8kar 

(jJUMhC)  still  exists'  at  the  south-east  foot  of 

Ebal,  about  north-east  of  the  Well  of  Jacob,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  it.  Whether  this  is  the  vil- 
lage alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  and  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim,  it  is  impossible  to. tell.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  which  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  discover  is  in  Quaresmius  {Eluddatio,  ii.  808  6). 
It  is  uncertain  if  he  is  speaking  of  himself  or 
quotii^  Brocardns.  If  the  latter,  he  had  a  different 
copy  from  that  which  is  *  publidied.  It  is  an  im- 
portant point,  because  thei-e  is  a  difference  of  more 
than  four  centuries  between  the  two,  Brocardus 
having  written  about  1280,  and  Quaresmius  about 
1630.  The  statement  is,  that  "on  the  left  of  the 
well,"  t.  e.  on  the  north,  as  Oerizim  has  just  been 
spoken  of  as  on  the  right,  *'  is  a  large  dty  {oppidwn 
magnum),  but  desei-teid  and  in  ruins,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  ancient  Sichem The 

natives 4old  me  that  they  called  the  place  Istar.'* 

A  village  like  'Aakar  *  answers  much  more  ap- 
propriately to  the  casual  description  of  St.  John 
than  BO  large  and  so  venerable  a  place  as  Sheehem. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  etymoli^cal  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  this  identification.  'Askar  begins 
with  the  letter  'ilth,  which  Sychar  does  not  appear 
to  have  contained ;  a  letter  too  stubborn  and  enduring 
to  be  easily  either  dropped  or  assumed  in  a  name. 

In  favour  of  tiie  theory  that  Sychar  was  a  "  nidk- 
name*'  of  Sheehem,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
St.  John  appears  always  to  use  the  expression  \9y6' 
fitros,  "  called,"  to  denote  a  soubriquet  or  title 

tomb  of  Tuettf,  now  shown  at  the  Ibot  of  Gertxim,  not 
far  than  the  east  gale  of  Nathu. 

«  Dr.  Bosen.  tn  ZeUfdtr^  «kr  D.  M,  G.  xlv.  6S4.  Van 
de  Yelde  (5.  <ft  P,  II.  333)  proposes  'Aihear  as  the  native 
place  of  Jodas  Isesriot. 

4  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  variatloos  qx^cen  of  by 
Bobinson  (U.  539). 

•  The  Identity  of  Askar  with  Sychar  Is  supported  by 
Dr. Thomson  (Land  afid  Bookt  ch.  zxzL),  and  ^Mr.  WiU 
liams  In  the  Dki.  vfOeogr.  01.  413  5). 
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« 
borne  by  place  or  person  in  addition  to  the  name, 

or  to  attach  it  to  a  place  remote  and  little  known. 

Instances  of  the  foi-mer  practice  are  xi.  16,  xx.  24, 

xix.  13,  17;  of  tho  latter,  xi.  54. 

These  considerations  have  been  stated  not  so  much 

with  the  hope  of  leading  to  any  conclusion  on  the 

identity  of  Sychar,  which  seems  hopeless,  as  with 

the  desire  to  shew  that'  the  ordinary  explanation  is 

not  nearly  so  obvious  as   it  is  usually  assumed 

to  be.  [G.] 

SY'CHEM  (2wx*^-  Sichem;  Cod.  Amiat.  Si/- 
chiia).  The  Greek  form  of  the  word  Shwhem,  the 
name  of  the  well  known  city  of  Central  Palestine. 
It  oocure  in  Acts  vii.  16  only.  The  main  interest 
of  the  passage  rests  on  its  containing  two  of  th(^e 
numei-ous  and  singular  vaiiations  from  the  early 
history,  a.s  told  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  which  the 
speech  of  St.  Stephen  •  abounds.  [Stephen.]  This 
single  verse  exhibits  an  addition  to,  and  a  discrepancy 
fi-om,  the  earlier  account.  (1)  The  patiiarchs  are 
said  in  it  to  Irnve  been  buried  at  Sychera,  whereas 
in  the  0.  T.  this  is  i-elated  of  the  boues  of  Joseph 
alone  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  (2)  The  sepulchre  at 
Sychem  is  said  to  have  been  bought  from  Kmmor 
by  Abraham  ;  whereas  in  the  0.  T.  it  was  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  at  Kirjath-arba  which  Abi'aham 
lx)ught  and  made  into  his  sepulchre,  and  Jacob 
who  bought  tlie  plot  of  ground  at  Shechem  from 
Hamor  ((ien.  xxxiii.  19).  In  neither  of  these  cases 
is  thei-c  any  doubt  of  the  autlienticity  of  the  pre^^ent 
Greek  text,  nor  has  any  explanation  been  put  for- 
ward which  adequately  meets  the  difficulty — if 
difficulty  it  be.  That  no  attempt  should  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  numerous  and  obvious 
discrepancies  contained  in  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen 
by  altering  the  MSS.  is  remarkable,  and  a  cause  of 
great  thankfulness.  Thankfulness  because  we  are 
thus  pennitted  to  possess  at  once  a  proof  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  as  thoroughly  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  was  Stephen  on  this  oc&isiou,  and  yet 
have  remained  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  minute  facts, 
— and  a  broad  and  conspicuous  seal  to  the  unimport^ 
anoe  of  such  slight  variations  in  the  different  ac- 
counts of  the  Sacred  History,  as  long  as  the  general 
tenor  of  the  whole  remains  hannonious. 

A  bastard  variation  of  the  nsune  Sychem,  viz. 
SlCiiKM,  is  found,  and  its  people  are  mentioned  as — 

SY'OHEMITE,  THE  {rhv  Xvxdfi:  Hetcunts), 
in  Jud.  v.  16.  This  passage  is  remai-kable  for 
giving  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  an  independent 
place  among  the  tribes  of  the  country  who  were 
dispossessed  at  the  conquest.  [G.] 

SYE'LTJS  (Ji^Aoj  ;  Alex.  'Hcri/ijXoj :  om.  in 
Vulg.)  =  jEHiEL  3  (1  Esd.  i.  8;  comp.  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  8). 

SYE'NE,  properly  Seveneh  (Hilp:  Sw^i^: 

Syene)y  a  town  of  Kgypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush 
or  Ethiopia.  The  prophet  Ezekicl  speaks  of  the 
desolation  of  Epjypt  **  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even 
unto  the  border  of  Cush*'  (xxix.  10),  and  of  its 
people  being  slain  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh  "  (xxx. 
6).  Migdol  was  on  the  eastern  border  [Migdol], 
and  Seveneh  is  tJims  rightly  identified  with  the  town 
of  Syene,  which  was  always  the  last  town  of  Egypt 
on  Uie  south,  though  at  one  time  included  in  the 
nome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  SUN 
(Brugsch,  Qeogr.  Inschnft.  i.  155,  tab.  i.,  Xo.  55), 

*  These  are  examined  at  great  lengUi,  and  elaborately 
reconciled.  In  the  Xew  Tutament  of  Canon  Wonbwonh, 
1860,  pp.  66'69. 
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preserved  in  the  Coptic  COT^It,   C€ItOIti 

and  the  Arabic  Aswdn.  The  modem  town  is 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site,  whidi  ismaiked 
by  an  interesting  eai*ly  Arab  burial-ground,  oo%-ered 
with  remarkable  tombstones,  having  inscriptions 
in  the  Cufic  character.     Champollion  su^ests  the 

derivation  C^,   causative,   OfKItj    Of€n« 

"  to  open,"  as  though  it  signified  the  opening  or  key 
of  Egvpt  {L':^ypte,  i.  161-166),  and  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  name.         [R.  S.  P.] 

SYNAGOGUE  Clwayvyii;  Sf/na^a).— 
It  may  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  history  and  ritual  of  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews,  and  the  fiicts  to  which  the 
inquiries  of  the  Biblical  student  are  principaJly 
directed.  (1.)  They  meet  us  as  the  gieat  charac- 
teriittic  institution  of  the  later  phase  ot  Judaism. 
More  even  than  the  Temple  and  its  services,  in  the 
time  of  which  the  N.  T.  treats,  they  at  once  repre- 
tiented  and  determined  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  (2.)  We  cannot  separate  them  from  the 
most  intimate  connexion  with  our  Lord's  life  and 
ministiy.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  His  youth, 
and  in  His  manhood.  Whatever  we  can  leani  of 
the  ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship 
which  He  recognised  and  sanctioned ;  which  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  statelier 
services  of  the  Temple,  it  was  destined  to  pass  away, 
is  wortliy  of  our  respect  and  honour.  They  were 
the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  poilion  of  His  work. 
In  them  weic  wrought  some  of  His  mightiest  works 
of  heding  (Mark  i.  23 ;  Matt.  xii.  9 ;  Luke  xiii. 
11).  In  them  were  spoken  some  of  the  motit  glo- 
rious of  His  recoi-ded  words  (Luke  ir.  16 ;  John  ri. 
59) ;  many  more,  beyond  all  i^eckoning,  which  are  not 
recoi-ded  (Matt.  iv.  23,  xiii.  54  ;  John  xviii.  'Jo, 
etc.,  etc.).  (3.)  Th^re  are  the  questions,  leaiiiojr 
us  back  to  a  remoter  past :  In  what  did  the  wor- 
ship of  the  synagogue  originate  ?  what  type  was  ii 
intended  to  i-eproduce?  what  customs,  alike  in 
nature,  if  not  in  name,  served  as  the  starting-point 
for  it?  (4.)  The  synagogue,  with  all  that  1«- 
longed  to  it,  was  connected  with  the  future  as  well 
as  with  the  past.  It  was  the  oitler  with  which  the 
drst  Christian  believers  were  most  fiuniliar,  from 
which  they  were  most  hkely  to  take  the  outlines, 
or  even  the  details,  of  the  worship,  organisatioa, 
government  of  their  own  society.  Widely  diverg- 
ent as  the  two  words  and  the  things  they  represented 
afterwards  became,  the  Ecclesia  had  its  staiting- 
point  in  the  Synagogue. 

Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  i-emains  to  deal 
with  the  subject  m  a' somewhat  more  formal  manorr. 

I.  Nanie. — ^l.)  The  Aramaic  equivalent  KHS^SS 
tiret  appears  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Hebrew  my  (=otwigiTgation;  in 
the  Pentateuch  (Lcyrer,  vt  infr.).  The  more  pre- 
cise local  designation,  flDiDSn  n*3  {^eth  ha-Ce»- 

nesethss  House  of  gathei*ing),  belongs  to  a  yet  later 
date.  This  is,  in  itself,  tolerably  strong  evidence 
that  nothing  pi-ecisely  answering  to  the  later  syna- 
gogue was  i-ecognised  befoi-e  the  Exile.  If  it  had 
been,  the  name  was  quite  as  likely  to  have  be«n 
perpetuated  as  the  thing. 

(2.)  The  word  avyayotYfit  not  unknown  in  clas- 
sical Gi-oek  (Thuc.  ii.  18,  Plato,  Ii<fjntbl,  526  d), 
became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
appears  in  the  LXX.  ns  the  translation  of  not  less 
than  twenty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  ide* 
of  a  gathering  is  implied  (Tronmi.  Concordant.  %,  v.  |. 
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U  itb  most  of  th«e  we  have  nothing  to  do.     Two  ! 
w  Umd  are  more  noticeable.     It  is  used  130  times  | 
iet  nip*  where  the  prominent  idea  is  that  of  an 
aj^KiinUd  meeting  (Gesenius,  s,  v.),  and  25  times 
^'■i  /H^,  a  meeting  calkd  together,  and  therefore 

□tre  commonly  translated  in  the  LXX.  \y  iic 
tkvria.  In  one  memorable  passage  (Pror.  v.  14), 
t.«  two  words,  iKKKti<ria  ana  avrayorfiit  destined 
Ui  bT«  such  direi^nt  histories,  to  be  representa- 
tive of  such  contracted  systems,  appear  in  close 
jjTtaposition.  In  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  the 
word,  sa  in  those  of  the  O.  T.,  retains  its  general 
iDi^iDff.  and  is  not  used  specifically  for  any  lecog- 
aj.?i  pUoe  of  worship.  For  this  the  received  phrase 
5«!nib  to  he  rirrot  wpoir^vxv^  (1  Maoc.  iii.  46, 
i-  Macp,  vii.  20).  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  local 
tvjoinv  is  the  dominant  one.  Sometimes  the  woi-d 
b  ip(4i<^l  to  the  tribunal  which  was  connected  with 
cr  >a*.  in  the  synagojirue  in  the  narrower  sen^  (Matt. 
X.  17.  xxiii.  34;  Mark  xiii.  9;  Luke  xxi.  12,  xii. 
II  .  WiUiin  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  Church  it 
|nr^[6  kept  its  ground  as  denoting  the  place  of 
r-t.iy  of  the  Christian  brethren  (Jas.  ii.  2).  It 
«nin-  to  hare  beoi  claimed  by  s»ome  of  the  pseudo- 
J-tuMDg,  half*Gno<tic  sects  of  the  Asiatic  Churches 
{f  ti^r  meetings  fRev.  ii.  9).  It  was  not  altoge- 
ti-T  obsolete,  as  applied  to  Christian  meetings,  in 
'I-  t.me  of  Ignatius  {Ep.  ad  TrcUl.  c.  5,  ad  Polyc. 
.  .  Even  in  Clement  of  Alexandiia  the  two 
^  rU  appear  nuited  as  they  had  done  in  the  LXX. 

<*.  Tiff  cvyaytty^p  iKK\i}(rias^  Strom,  vi.  p.  633). 

ir-Tv.irds  when  the  diasm  between  Judaism  and 
'  r 'Lanity  became  wider,  Chiistian  writers  were 

'-d  ( t  dwellini;  on  the  meanings  of  tlie  two  words 
v^^il  practically  represented  them,  and  showing 
*"-'  fi;  the  Synagogue  wjis  excelled  by  the  Kcclesia 

■■■  :tl-x.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixxx. ;  Trench,  Synonyms 

'  S.  T.  §i.).  The  cognate  word,  however,  ff^ya^ts^ 
*C'  firmed  or  adopted  in  its  place,  and 'applied  to 
*  >-  iehest  act  o£  worship  and  communion   for 

•^■■•M  Coiistians  met  (Suicer,  T/ies.  s.  v.). 

!I.  ffUtory. — (1.)  Jewish  writers  have  claimed 
tb«ir  synagogues  a  rery  remote  antiquity.  In 
' '  '-fl'^h  every  plar*  where  the  phrase  "  before 
'  -  L  rd  "  appeirs,  they  recognise  in  it  a  known 
>-ut  jary,  a  Hxeii  place  of  meeting,  and  therefore  a 
'  '-'"TJe  (Vitringa,  De  ^ymtg.  pp.  271  et  seq.). 
"  -  I.irnim  of  Onkelos  finds  in  Jacob's  "  dwelling 

-  Teiiii  "  (Gen.  XXV.  27)  his  attendance  at  a  syna- 
-':^^  or  house  of  prayer.  That  oF  Jonathan  tinds 
-■'11  in  Jadg.  r.  9,  and  in  •*  the  calling  of  assem- 

-<'  of  Is.  i.  13  (Vitringa,  pp.  271-315). 

-  Apart  from  these  far-felched  interpretsxtions, 
•-  »ni»w  too  little  of  the  life  of  Isiael,  both  before 
-'  i'«ii#r  the  monarchy,  to  be  able  to  say  with 

*ii.ty  whether  there  was  anything  at  all  corres- 
' '    >:  to  the  synagogues  of  later  date.     On  the 

'  -i^jyl,  it  is  probable  that  if  new  moons  and 

''  iths  were  observed  at  all,  they  must  have  been 

^^\'MfA  by  some  celebration  apart  from,  as  well  as 

'*•}->  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple  ( 1  i>am.  xx.  6 ; 

-  K.  IT.  23).  On  the  other,  so  far  as  we  find 
'.«^  cf  such  local  worahip,  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
' '-  i«Klilr  into  a  fetich-religion,  sacrifices  to  ephods 
1 1  tfnplum  (Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  6)  in  groves  and 
'6  ^gb-places,  offering  nothing  but  a  contnist  to 
'■'  "rsaMoable  aenrice,''  the  prayers,  psalms,  in- 
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Is  not  witbont  Ito  difflcalties.  The  in- 
."Pf^^U^o  sivcn  above  is  supported  by  Ihc  LXX., 
''<^  ad  A.y.    It  to  omflnned  by  the  geneml  oonseiuiM 


.straction  in  the  Law,  of  the  later  synagogue.  The 
^))edal  mission  of  the  Pi'iests  and  Levites  under 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7-9)  shows  that  there 
was  no  regular  provision  for  reading  the  **  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  "  to  the  people,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  even  the  rule  which  prescribed  that  it 
should  be  read  once  every  seven  yeai's  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  hai  fallen  into  disuse  (Deut.  xxxi.  10). 
With  the  rise  of  the  prophetic  order  we  trace  a 
more  distinct  though  still  a  partial  approximation. 
Wherever  there  was  a  company  of  such  prophets 
there  must  have  been  a  life  analogous  in  many  of 
its  featui-es  to  that  of  the  later  Es!>ene«  and  Theni- 
peutae,  to  that  of  the  ooenohvi  and  monasteries  of 
Christendom.  In  the  abnormal  state  of  the  polity 
of  Isniel  under  Samuel,  they  appeal-  to  have  aimetl 
at  purifying  the  worship  of  the  high-places  from 
idolatrous  associations,  and  met  on  tixed  days  for 
sacrifice  and  psalmody  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  x.  5). 
The  scene  in  1  Sam.  xix.  20-24  indicates  that  the 
meetings  were  open  to  any  worshippeis  who  might 
choose  to  come,  as  well  as  to  *'  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,'*  the  brothci-s  of  the  order  themselves. 
Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Elisha,  the  question  of  the 
Shunammite's  huslLiand  (2  K.  iv.  23),  "  Wherefore 
wilt  thou  go  to  him  (the  prophet)  to-day  ?  It  is 
neither  new  moon  nor  siibbath ,"  implies  frequent 
periodical  gsitherings,  instituted  or  perhaps  revived 
by  Elijah  and  his  successoi-s,  as  a  means  of  sus- 
taining the  religious  life  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  counteracting  the  prevalent  idolatry.  Tlie  date 
of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  is  too  unceitain  for  us  to  draw  anv 

m 

inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  synngo^iies  of 

God  "  (7K   '^'^yfy'Of  meeting-places  of  God),  which 

the  invadei-s  are  represented  as  destroying  (v.  8). 
It  may  have  beloncned  to  the  lime  of  the  Assyrian 
or  ChaldaiMn  invasion  (Vitringa,  S'inag.  pp.  396- 
405).  It  Ikis  been  referred  to  that  of  the  Maccabees 
(Do  Wette,  Psulmerit  in  loc),  or  to  an  intei-mediate 
period  when  Jerusalem  -was  taken  and  the  land  laid 
wa&te  by  the  army  of  I5agosei>,  under  Artaxerxes  II. 
CEwald,  Poet,  Buck.  ii.  3.'i8).  The  "assembly  of 
the  elders,"  in  Ps.  cvii.  32,  leaves  us  in  like  un- 
certaintv. 

m 

(3.)  During  the  exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the 
Temple- worship,  the  meetings  of  devout  Jews  pro- 
bably became  more  systematic  'Vitringa,  De  Synatj. 
pp.  413-429;  Jost,  Judenihum,  i.  168;  Bomitius, 
De  Synngoij.  in  1,'golini,  Thes.  xxi.),  and  must  have 
helped  forwani  the  change  which  appeais  so  con- 
spicuously at  the  time  of  tha  return.  The  repeated 
mention  of  iratherinc:s  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  fitting 
before  the  prophet  Ezekicl,  and  hearing  his  word 
(Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  xxxiii.  31),  implies  the 
transfer  to  the  land  of  the  captivity  of  the  custom 
that  had  originated  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
One  remarkable  passage  may  possibly  contain  a 
more  distinct  reference  to  them.  Those  who  still 
remained  in  Jerusalem  taunted  the  prophet  and  his 
companions  with  their  exile,  as  outcasts  from  tiie 
blessings  of  the  sanctuary.  "  Get  ye  far  from 
the  I^rd ;  unto  us  is  this  land  given  in  a  posses- 
sion." The  prophet's  answer  is,  that  it  was  not  so. 
Jehovah  was  as  traly  with  them  in  their  *'  little 
sanctuary  "  as  He  had  been  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. His  presence,  not  the  outwai-d  glory,  was 
itself  the  sanctuary  (Ez.  xi.  15,  16).»  The  whole 
history  of  Ezra  pi-esupposes  the  habit  of  solemn, 

of  Jewish  interpreters.  (Vatablus,  in  Crit.  Sac  In  loco, 
Qtlroet,  s.  V.  Synagogue)  The  other  renderln^^  (oomp^ 
Ewald  and  Rosenmilllur,  in  loc),  **  I  will  be  to  them  a 
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probably  of  periodic  meetings  (Ezr.  viii.  15 ;   Neh. 
Tiii.  2,  ix.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  5).    To  that  period  ac- 
cordingly we  may  attribute  the  reviyal,  if  no^  the 
institution  of  synagogues.     The   "ancient  days" 
of  which  St.  James  speaks  (Acts  xr.  21)  may,  at 
least,  go  back  so  far.    Assuming  Ewald's  theory  as 
to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  there  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  great  de- 
stiiiction  of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  senrices.     it  is,  at  any  rate,  striking 
that  they  are  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  the 
Maccabaean  history,  either  as  objects  of  attack,  or 
rallying  points  of  defence,  unless  we  are  to  see  in 
the  gathering  of  the  persecuted  Jews  at  Maspha 
(Mi^nh)  as  at  a  "  place  where  they  prayed  afore- 
time in  Israel"   (1   Maoc.  iii.  46),   not  only  a 
remimscence  of  its  old  glory  as  a  holy  place,  but 
the  continuance  of  a  more  recent  custom.    When 
that  struggle  was  over,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  freer  development  of  what  may  be  called  the 
synag(^e  parochial  system  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  and  other  countiies.    The  influence  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  the  growing  power  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  authority  of  the  Scribes,  the  example,  probably, 
of  the  Jews  of  the  "  dispersion  "  (Vitinnga,  p.  426), 
would  all  tend  in  the  same  direction.     Well-nigh 
every  town  or  Tillage  had  its  one  or  more  syna- 
gogues.    Where  the   Jews  were  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  able  to  erect  and  fill  a  building, 
there  was  the  wpofftuxh*  ^^  pl<>ce  of  prayer,  some- 
times open,  sometimes  ooyered  ib,  commonly  by  a 
running  stream   or  on   the    sea-shore,   in   which 
devout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  worship,  and, 
perhaps,  to  read  (Acts  xvi.  13;    Jos.  Ant,  xiv. 
10,  23 ;  Juven.  Sat.  iii.  296).^     Sometimes  the 

term  wpoawxfl  {=rf?f^Fi  T\^2)  was  applied  even 

to  an  actual  synagogue  (Jos.  Vit,  c.  54). 

(4.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it  we 
may  asoibe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the 
Maccabaean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  their  Others,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  foi-getting  the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances 
that  hedged  it  round.  If  pilgrimages  were  still 
made  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts,  tlie  habitual 
religion  of  the  Jews  in,  and  yet  more  out  of  Pales- 
tine was  connected  much  more  intimately  with 
the  synagogue  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple, 
edifying  devotion,  in  which  mind  and  heart  could 
alike  enter,  attracted  the  heathen  proeelytes  who 
might  have  been  repelled  by  the  bloody  sacrifices  of 
the  Temple,  or  would  certainly  have  been  drivm 
from  it  unless  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit  to  circumcision  (Acts  xxi.  28;  comp. 
Proselytes).  Here  too,  as  in  the  cognate  order 
of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to 


sanctuary,  for  a  little  tUne,"  or  "in  a  little  measurv/' 
give  a  len  satisfactory  meaning.  The  language  of  the 
later  Jews  applied  the  term  "  sanctnaiy  "  to  the  ark-end 
of  the  synagogue  (infra). 

b  We  may  trace  perhaps  In  this  selection  of  localities, 
like  the  •'sacri  fonUs  nemut"  of  Jav.  Sat.  ill.  13,  the 
re-appearacce,  flreed  from  its  old  abominations,  of  the 
attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  worship  of  the  groves,  of 
the  chann  which  led  them  to  bow  down  under  "  every 
green  tree  "  (Is.  Ivil.  6 ;  Jer.  li.  20). 

^  The  practice  of  a  fixed  Kibiek  (as  direction)  In 
prayer  was  clearly  very  ancient,  and  commended  Itself  to 
Mtae  special  necessities  of  the  Eastern  cbaracier.  In 
Ts.  xxvtii.,  ascribed  to  David,  we  have  probably  the 
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diminish  and    ultimately  almost  to   destroy    the 
authority  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.     The  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogue  required  no  sona  of  Aaroo ; 
gave  them  nothing  more  than  a  oompliiiientarT 
precedence.     [Priests;  Scribes.]    The  way  to 
silently  prepaid  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  whkfa 
should  rise  in  "  the  fulness  of  time"  oat  of  Xhf 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.   In  another  way  too  the  synagogues  every- 
where prepared   the  way  for  that   order.      Not 
**  Moses  "  only  but  "  the  Propheta  "  were  reod  in 
them  every  ii^abbath  day,  and  thus  the  Measia&ic 
hopes  of  Israel,  the   expectation  of  a  kiogdoin  of 
Heaven,  were  universally  diffused. 

III.  Structure. — (1.)  The  sixe  of  a  tjUMgp^ae^ 
like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied  with  the 
population.     We  have  no  reason  for  belieriiif|r  that 
there  were  any  fixed  Uws  of  proportion  tor  its  di- 
mensions, like  those  which  are  traced  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple,     lis  position  was,  h<»wever. 
determinate.     It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest 
ground,  in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it  beknged. 
Failing  this,  a  tall  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  roKJI^ 
it  conspicuous  (Leyrer,  s.  v.  Synag.  in  Herzi^'s 
Real-Encycl.).    And  its  direction  too  was  fixed. 
Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleh  of  Jewish  dewtion.    The 
synagogue  was  so  constructed,  that  the  worshippers 
as  they  entered,  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  towani 
it«  (Vitringa,  pp.  178,  457).     The  baikling  was 
commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district,  whe- 
ther by  a  church-rate  levied  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
free  giils,  must  remain  uncertain   (Vitringa,  p. 
229).     Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  ridi  Jew,  cr 
even  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  proed  jte.     Is 
the  later  stages  of  Eastern  Judidnn  it  was  ofteo 
erected,  like  the  mosques  of  Mahometans,  near  the 
tombs  of  ftmous  Rabbis  or  holy  men.     When  the 
building  was  finished  it  was  set  apart,    as  the 
Temple  had  been,  by  a  special  prayer  of  dedicatica. 
From  that  time  it  had  a  consecrated  character.  Tbt 
common  acts  of  life,  eating,  drinking,  reckoning  up 
accounts,  were  forbidden  in  it     No  one  was  to 
pass  through  it  as  a  short  cut.     Even  if  it  ceased 
to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be  applied  tc 
any  base  purpose — might  not  be  turned,  e.  g.  into  s 
bath,  a  laundry,  or  a  tannery.     A  scraper  stood 
outside  the  door  that  men  might  rid  themsdvc 
before  they  entei-ed,  of  anything  that  would  be  de- 
filing (Leyrer,  /.  c,  and  Vitringa). 

(2.)  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  sj^m- 
gogue  we  trace  an  obvious  analogy,  muiatia  sn- 
tandis,  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At  the  upper 
or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest  which, 
like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Ark,  oontained  tiic 
Book  of  the  Law.     It  gave  to  that  end  the  aaxoe 

and  character  of  a  sanctuary  (73^n).     The  ame 

thought  was  sometimes  expressed  by  its  being  calkd 

earliest  trace  of  It  (De  Wette.  in  tocO-  It  ii  recognised 
In  the  dedication  prayer  of  Solomon  (1  K.  TiiL  »  et  oL' 
It  appears  as  a  fixed  rule  In  the  devotions  of  Daoie: 
(Dan.  vi.  10).  It  was  adopted  afterwards  fay  MabooKt. 
and  the  point  of  the  Klbleh,  aftersome  lingeitBg  lewiem^ 
to  the  Holy  City,  tianaferred  ftvm  Jemsalcm  Id  tbf 
koaba  of  Mfcca.  The  early  Christian  practice  of  pf^ytef 
towards  the  East  Indicates  a  like  feeling,  and  prob^ 
originated  In  the  adopUon  by  the  Ghurches  of  £»cf« 
and  Africa  of  the  structure  of  the  ^rMmtgur  The 
position  of  tbe  altar  In  thoee  chnrdics  rested  oa  a  llkv 
analogy.  The  Uble  of  the  Lord,  bearing  wimieaa  of  ite- 
blood  of  the  New  Covenant,  took  the  place  oTtbe  Aiic  vhldk 
containeil  the  Law  that  was  the  groondwork  of  tbe  Okl. 
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iAer  the  ume  of  Airon  (Buxtorf,  Sifnag.  Jud,  cb. 
X. ,  afid  was  dtreloped  still  further  in  the  name  of 
C^pKe/etk^  or  Hocy-seat,  given  to  the  lid,  or  door 
of  the  dusty  and  in  the  Veil  which  hung  before  it 

Vitringa,  p.  181).  This  part  of  the  synagogue 
vss  Qstorally  the  place  of  hoooor.  Here  were  the 
TfmtKdMpiai^  after  which  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
>trDr«  wo  ta^oij  (Matt,  xziii.  6),  to  which  the 
valthr  and  honoured  worshipper  was  invited 
.James  ii.  2,  3).  Here  too,  in  front  of  the  Ark, 
ttili  nprododng  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle,  was 
tbe  fi^t-hnoched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the  greater 
iWuTsk  Beodes  this,  there  was  one  lamp  kept 
bii  Aic^  perpetually.  Others,  brought  by  devout 
vonhippeis,  were  lighted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ityxun,  i,e.  on  Friday  evening  (Vitringa,  p.  IPS).** 
k  Lttk  further  towards  the  middle  of  the  building 
vjs  a  raised  platform,  on  which  several  persons 
avM  »tand  at  once,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose 
1  piipit,  io  which  the  Reader  stood  to  read  the 
.•sabQ  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  congi-egatiou 
«<?••  divided,  men  on  one  side,  women  on  the  other, 
1  lov  psrtitioa,  five  or  six  feet  high,  running  be> 
WeiSi  them  (Philo,  De  Vit.  Cmtempl.  ii.  476). 
T'jf.  vningemeDts  of  modern  sjmagogues,  for  manjr 
9V  iricjs  have  made  the  separation  mora  complete 
br  |jt xHng  the  women  in  low  side^Ueries,  screened 
<-e  W  lattice-work  ( Leo  of  Modena,  in  Picart,  Ce- 
'«•%  Relig.  i.).  Within  the  Ark,  as  above  stated, 
V'lr  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The  rollers 
r-vA  which  they  were  wound  were  ollen  elabo- 
r  ri-.j  Jecoroted,  the  cases  for  them  embroidered  or 
&£ri;eil€d,  according  to  their  mateiial.  Such  casfs 
^n*  rtutomarj  oderings  from  the  rich  when  they 
^ai^ht  their  infant-children  on  the  first  anniver- 
aSTT  ct'  their  birthday,  to  be  blessed  by  the  Rabbi 
■  tDp  synagogue.*  As  part  of  the  fittings  we  have 
AX  to  note  (1.)  another  chest  for  the  Haphtcwoth, 
^  -'hU  of  the  prophets.  (2.)  Alms-boxes  at  or 
^^.  the  door,  after  the  pattern  of  those  at  the 
I'f'f'lr,  OB?  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  the  other 
w-  If-al  charities.'  {'6.)  Notice-boards,  on  which 
S'r»  untten  the  names  of  oiTendeis  who  had  been 
"pt  out  of  the  synagogue."  (4.)  A  diest  for 
'•  -Sleets  and  other  mu»ical  instruments,  used  at 
- '  N(>w  Yeani,  i^bbaths,  and  other  festivals  (Vi- 
■•^::i,  Leyrer,  /.  c). 

.V.  fMcfrt, — (1.)  In  smaller  towns  thci-e  was 
^'t  but  one  Rabbi  (Vitringa,  p.  549).  Where 
I  •.'i'rr  organixation   was  possible,    there  was  a 

'.'.:•:  of  Elders  (D*3{>T  =  »p«<riB^epoi,  Luke  vii. 

j<esided  over  by  one  who  was  kot*  i^oxh^*  & 
^'X^vr^rywyos  (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  xiii.  14; 
.  •••  iviii.  8,  17).  To  tliese  elders  belonged  a 
i  ^.rtj  of  synonymes,  each  with  a  special  signiB- 

''i-i'.    They  were  D^O^"^  (Pamasim  =  wa«fi«Vfj, 

•;'»  jr.  II  J,  watching  over  their  flock,  wpoccrrctf- 

**i^  Tjrov/ifvoi,  as  ruling  over  it  (1  Tim.  v.  17; 

*  Hen  dto  the  costoms  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
T  *>!•«  tUvcr  taUDpe  bao^iiiiB  before  the  shrines  and  holy 
\uttt,  brisg  the  old  pracUoe  vlvldlj  before  onr  eyes. 

*  rb»  casiboiii.  It  may  be  noticed,  connects  itself  with  the 
MS.  rihie  faistoty  of  those  who  "  brought  young  children  " 
M  i-nj*  (ImU  He  sbuuM  touch  them  (Mark  x.  13). 

'  If  Uia  practice  existed,  ss  is  probable.  In  the  firet 
^  V7r  U  tLiows  light  upon  the  »pediil  stress  laid  by 
^w  /ittl  wQ  the  collection  for  the  "poor  Batnts"  In  Jera* 
h>^vi  ;i  Cor.  xvL  Ac).  The  Christian  Churches  were 
M  'V  b^  bvhlod  the  Jewish  Synagogues  in  their  oontri- 
heuu  to  Uw  I^UcsilDe  Relief  Fund. 

I  rhs  ivo  treatises  Dc  dtotm  OtiotU,  bj  Rbenfcni  and 
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Heb.  xiii.  7).  With  their  head,  they  fbi'med  a  kind 
of*  Chapter,  managed  the  aDaiis  of  the  synag(^ue, 
possessed  the  power  of  excommunicating  (Vitiinga, 
pp.  649-621,  727), 

(2.)  The  most  prominent  fouctionary  in  a  large 
synagogue  was  known  as  the  rivfi^  {&Jiliach=. 
lej;atus),  the  officiating  minister  who  acted  as  the 
delegate  uf  the  congnegation,  and  was  therefore  the 
chief  reader  of  prayers,  &c.,  in  their  name.  The 
conditions  laid  down  for  this  ofHoe  remind  us  of  St. 
Paul's  rule  for  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  He  was  to  be 
active,  of  full  age,  the  father  of  a  family,  not  rich 
or  engaged  in  business,  possessing  a  good  voice,  apt 
to  teach  (comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7 ;  Tit.  i.  6-9).  In 
him  we  find,  as  the  name  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
the  prototype  of  the  JSLyytXos  iKKXi^las  of  Kev.  i. 
20,  ii.  1.  &c.  (Vitringa,  p.  934). 

(3.)  The  ChazzAn  (J^H),  or   fiinjp«T^i»  of  the 

synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  lower 
kind  resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon,  or 
sub -deacon.  He  was  to  open  the  dooiv,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  service.  For  him  too  there 
were  conditions  like  those  tor  the  legatus.  Like  the 
legatua  and  the  eiderSt  he  was  appointed  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  (Vitringa,  p.  836).  Prac- 
ticjiUy  he  often  acted  during  the  week  as  school- 
mastei'  of  the  town  or  village,  and  in  this  way 
came  to  gain  a  prorohieuce  which  placed  him  nearly 
on  the  same  level  as  the  leijatua. 

(4.)  Besides  these  there  were  ten  men  attached 
to  every  synagogue,  whose  functions  have  been  the 
subject-matter  of  voluminous  controversy.!  They 
were  known  as  the  Batlanim  (D^3/03  =  O^tosi), 
and  no  synagogue  was  complete  without  them.  They 
were  to  be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  labour  for 
their  livelihood,  able  therefoie  to  attend  tlie  week- 
day OB  well  as  the  Sabbath  services.  By  some 
(Lightfoot,  Hot.  Heb.  in  Matt.  iv.  23,  and,  in  part, 
Vitringa,  p.  532)  they  have  been  identified  with 
the  above  otiicials,  with  the  addition  of  the  alms- 
collectoi-8.^  Rhenfei-d,  however  (Ugolini,  Thea.  vol. 
xxi.),  sees  in  them  simply  a  body  of  men,  penua- 
nently  on  duty,  making  up  a  congregation  (ten 
being  the  minimum  number^),  so  that  thera  might 
be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the  proper 
hours,  and  that  no  single  woi-sliipper  might  go 
away  disappointed.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  thei-e  was  a  like  body  of 
men,  the  Statiouarii  or  Viri  Stjitionis  of  Jewish 
Archaeologists,  appointed  to  act  as  permanent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congregation  in  the  services  of  the 
Temple  (Jost,  Oesch.  Jndenth,  i.  168-172).  It  is 
of  coui-se  possible  that,  in  many  cases  the  sime 
persons  may  have  united  both  characters,  and  been, 
tf .  </.  at  once  Otioii  and  alms-collectors. 

(5.)  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the 
organization  of  the  synagogue  was  leproduosd  in 
that  of  the  Ecclesia.     Here  also  there  was  the  single 


Vilrloga,  in  Ugoiinrs  Thtmiuryu,  vol.  xxl.,  occupy  more 
than  700  folio  pages.  The  present  writer  has  not  read 
them  through.    Is  there  anj  one  Uring  who  ba»  ? 

>"  Llghtfuot's  classification  is  as  follows.  The  Ten 
consisted  of  three  Judges,  the  Legatus,  whom  this  writer 
Idcnil&es  with  the  Chazzishif  three  PSmssim,  whom  ho 
identifies  with  alms-collectors  and  compares  to  the  dea- 
cons of  the  church,  the  Tsrgumlst  or  Interpreter,  the 
ficboolmasier  and  bis  assUtanL  The  whole  is,  however, 
very  ooi\)ectaral. 

1  This  was  based  on  a  fantastic  inference  flrom  Num. 
xiv.  27.  The  ten  unfaithful  spies  were  spoken  of  as  an 
"  evil  congrtgalion:'    San/iedr.  Iv.  6,  hi  Lightfoot,  Z.  c 
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pi-csbytei'^bishop  [Bishop]  in  small  towns,  a  ooancil 
of  presby tet-8  under  one  head  in  large  cities.  The 
leyatas  of  the  synagogue  appears  in  the  iyytXos 
(Rev.  i.  20,  ii.  1),  perhaps  also  in  the  itw6aro\os 
of  the  Christian  Church.  To  the  eldeiv  as  such 
is  f^iven  the  name  of  Shepherds  (li^h.  iv.  11; 
1  Pet.  V.  1).  They  are  known  also  as  ijyo^fityoi 
(Heb.  xiii.  7).  Even  the  transfer  to  the  Christian 
proselytes  of  the  once  distinctively  saoei-dotal  name 
of  hp^^s,  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  was  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  synagogue.  Sceva, 
the  exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesus,  was  probably  a  *'  chief 
priest"  in  this  sense  (Acts  xix.  14).  In  the  edicts 
of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  the  terms  kpxifp^^s 
and  Ifpfis  ai-e  repeatedly  applied  to  the  rulei-s  of 
synagogues  (Cod.  Theodos.  l>e  Jud.,  quoted  by  Vi- 
tringa.  De  decern  Otiosis,  In  Ugolini,  Thes.  zxi.). 
Possibly,  however,  this  may  have  been,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  scattered  piiests,  afler 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  the  Rabbis  or 
elders  of  what  was  now  left  to  them  as  their  only 
sanctuary.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  a  ceitain  pre- 
cedence was  given  in  the  synagogue  services.  They 
were  invited  first  to  read  the  lessons  for  the  day. 
The  benediction  of  Num.  vi.  22,  was  reserved  for 
them  alone. 

V.  Worship.—  (1.)  The  ritual  of  the  synagogue 
was  to  a  large  extent  the  reproduction  (here  also,  as 
with  tlie  fabric,  with  many  inevitable  changes)  of 
the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  an  examination  of  the  principles  and  struc- 
Um  of  that  liturgy,  or  of  the  baser  elements,  wild 
Talmudic  legends,  curses  against  Christians  under 
the  name  of  Epicureans,  and  other  extravagances 
whidi  have  mingled  with  it  (McCaul,  Old  Paths^ 
ch.  xvii.,  xix.).^  It  will  be  enough,  in  tliis  place,  to 
notice  in  what  way  the  ritual,  no  less  than  the 
organization,  was  connected  with  the  facts  of  the 
K.  T.  history,  and  with  the  life  and  order  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Heiie  too  we  meet  with  multi- 
plied coincidences.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  worship  of  the  Church  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Synagogue,  modified  (1.) 
by  the  new  truths,  (2.)  by  the  new  institution  of 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  (3.)  by  the  spiritual  Cha- 
rismata, 

(2.)  From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed 
forms  of  prayer.  To  that  the  first  disciples  had 
been  accustomed  from  their  youth.  They  had  asked 
their  Master  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he 
had  complied  with  their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as 
the  Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as 
every  Rabbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  be 
and  were  abused.  The  Pharisee  might  in  syna- 
gogues, or,  when  the  synagogues  were  dosed,  in 
the  open  street,  recite  aloud  tlie  devotions  appointed 
for  hours  of  prayer,  might  gabble  through  the 
S/icma  C^HeiuO  Israel,"  &c.  from  Deut.  vi.  4), 
his  Kaddiiht  his  Shemdneh  Eareh,  the  eighteen 
Berachoih  or  blessings,  with  the  **  vain  repetition  " 
which  has  reappeared  in  Christian  worship.  But 
for  the  disciples  this  was,  as  yet,  the  true  pattern 
of  devotion,  and  their  Master  sanctioned  it.  To 
their  minds  there  would  seem  nothing  inconsistent 
with  true  heart  worship  in  the  recurrence  of  a 
fixed  oi-der  {xarh.  rd^iy,  1  Cor.  xiv.  40),  of  the 
same  prayei-s,  hymns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  litur- 
gical study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  existing  in 
the  Apostolic  Age.  If  the  gilts  of  utterance  which 
cliaracterised  the  first  period  of  that  age  led  for  a 
time  to  greater  f ix*edom,  to  unpremeditated  prayer, 
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if  that  was  in  its  turn  sucoaided  by  the  renewed 
predominance  of  a  formal  fixed  order,  the  alterna- 
tion and  the  straggle  which  have  reappeaied  in  so 
many  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church  were  not 
without  their  parallel  in  that  of  Judaism.  Then 
also,  was  a  protest  against  the  rigidity  of  an  un- 
bending form.  Eliezer  of  Lydda,  a  contemporary 
of  the  second  Gamaliel  (drc  A.D.  80-115),  taught 
that  the  legatua  of  the  synagogue  should  disoird 
even  the  Shemdneh  Earih,  the  eighteen  fixed 
prayers  and  benedictions  of  the  doily  and  Sabbath 
seiTices,  and  should  pray  as  his  heart  prompted 
him.  The  offence  against  the  formaUsm  into  which 
Judaism  stiffened,  was  apparently  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.  He  was  excommunicated  (not,  indeed, 
avowedly  on  this  gix>und),  and  died  at  Caesarea 
(Jost,  Getch,  Judenth.  iL  36,  45). 

(3.)  The  lai^  admixture  of  a  didactic  element 
in  Christian  worship,  that  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  all  (xoitile  forms  of  adoration,  was 
derived  fix>m  the  older  order.  *'  Moses  '^  was  **  read 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day*'  (Acts  xv. 
21).  the  whole  Law  being  read  consecutiTely,  so  as 
to  be  completed,  according  to  one  cyde,  in  three 
years,  oooording  to  that  which  ultiroatdy  prerailed 
and  determined  the  existing  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (Bible,  and  Leyrer,  /.  e.),  in  the  52  weeks 
of  a  single  year.  The  writings  of  the  Prophets 
wera  read  as  second  lessons  in  a  corresponding 
order.  They  were  followed  by  the  Derash^  the 
Xiyos  vapoKk^atms  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  The  first  Christian 
synagogues,  we  must  beUeve,  followed  this  order 
with  but  little  deviation.  It  remained  for  them 
before  lonff  to  add  *'  the  other  Scriptures  "  whidi 
they  had  leai-nt  to  recognise  as  more  predous  even 
than  the  Law  itself,  the  **  prophetic  word  "  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  not  less  truly  than  that  of 
the  Old,  came,  in  epistle  or  in  narrative,  from  the 
same  Spirit  [Scripture].  The  synagogue  use  of 
Psalms  again,  on  the  plan  of  selecting  thoee  which 
had  a  special  fitness  for  special  times,  answered  to 
that  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Chnrch 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  for  which  the  simple 
consecutive  repetition  of  the  whole  Psalter,  in  a 
day  as  in  some  Eastern  monasteries,  in  a  wedc  as 
in  the  Latin  Church,  in  a  month  as  in  the  English 
Prayer-book  is,  perhaps,  a  less  satisfactory  sub> 
statute. 

(4.)  To  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  we  may  pro- 
bably trace  a  practice  which  has  sometimes  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  student  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, the  BubjectpDiatter  of  fierce  ddmte  among 
Christian  controvei-sialists.  Whatever  aoooimt  may 
be  given  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  Prayers  for  the 
Dead  appear  in  the  Church's  worship  as  soon  as  we 
have  any  trace  of  it  after  the  immediate  records  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  has  well  been  described  by  a 
writer,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  Romish  ten- 
dendes,  as  on  "immemorial  practice."  Though 
'*  Sdipture  is  silent,  yet  antiquity  pUinly  speaks.'* 
The  prayers  "have  found  a  plaice  in  every  early 
litm-gy  of  the  world  "  (EUioott,  Dettmy  of  the 
Creature,  Seim.  vi.).  How,  indeed,  we  may  ask, 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?  The  strong  feeling 
shown  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was 
not  "  superfluous  and  vain  "  to  pray  for  the  dead 
(2  Mace.  xii.  44),  was  sure,  xmder  the  influence  of 
the  dominant  Pharisaic  Scribes,  to  shew  itself  in  the 
devotions  of  the  synagogue.  So  far  as  we  trace 
back  these  devotions,  we  may  say  that  there  also 
the  practice  is  "  inmiemorial,"  as  old  at  least  as 
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\hi  tnidittoDs  of  Uie  Rabbinic  fathers  (Buxtorf,  De 

>V**^.  pp.  709,  710  ;   McCaul,  Oid  Paths,  ch. 

Miriii.),    There  is  a  probability  indefinitely  great 

tnat  pnjen  for  the  departed   (the  Kaddi3i  of 

Liter  Judaism)  were  familiar   to  the  synagogues 

'i  Pakstine  and   other  countries,  that  the  early 

Ciinstiaii  believers    were   not   startled   by  them 

as  n  ianoration,  that  they  passed  uncondemned 

fTen  br  oar  Lord  Himself.     The  writer  already 

;  \*Aei  ^ees  a  probable  reference  to  them  in  2  Tim. 

L  18  ( ElLcott,  Past,  EpistUs,  in  loc.).    St.  Paul, 

Mnemhering  Onesiphoms  as  one  whose  "  house  " 

hsA  been  bereared  of  him,  prays  that  he  may  find 

iDi.TT  of  the  Lord  "  in  that  day.**     Prayers  for  the 

'•esd  cm  hardly,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  anti- 

■V'iptaial.    If  the  English  Church  has  wisely  and 

T'didy  eliminated  them  from  her  services,  it  is  not 

t^ea'se  Scripture  aays  nothing  of  them,  or  that 

ti'.'ir  antiquity  is   not   primitive,  but  because,  in 

^^  s  matter,  experience  is  a   truer  guide  than 

the  silence  or  the  hints  of  Scripture,  or  than  the 

Toi.  r  of  the  most  primitive  antiquity. 

'5.,  The  conformity  extends  also  to  the  times 
«f  prayer.  In  th«  hours  of  service  this  was  obvi- 
'lAj  the  case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
*m,  in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3, 9), 
X  i  bad  been,  probably,  for  some  time  before  (Ps. 
i^- 17;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed  times  of  devotion, 
CKwn  then,  and  stiU  known,  respectively  as  the 
i^i:/4ri2A,  the  Mincha,  and  the  'Ardbith ;  they  had 
t^  caly  the  prestige  of  an  authoritative  tradition, 
'<t  were  connected  respectively  with  the  names  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom,  as  to  the 
'i'Tt  originators,  their  institution  was  ascribed 
Bcitorf,  Synag.  p.  280).  The  same  hours,  it  is 
«fil  known,  were  recognised  in  the  Church  of  the 
'^  *•«•],  probably  in  that  of  the  first  century  also 
•tea.  Al.  Strom,  1.  c  ;  TertuU.  Dc  Orat.  c.  xxv.). 
It^  £aared  days  belonging  to  the  two  systems  seem, 
It  t.:^  to  present  a  contrast  rather  than  a  resem- 
^  jr  -1? ;  but  here,  too,  there  is  a  symmetry  which 
'•  tu  to  an  original  connexion.  The  solemn  days 
'4  th«  syn^ogue  were  the  second,  the  fiflh,  and  the 
''iv^th,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion 
' ''  ii»  whole.  In  whatever  way  the  change  was 
■'•ncht  about,  the  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
•^^♦'^th  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
>'^i:''m  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the 
^'irm,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  so- 
cHT  what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish. 

'-.)  The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in 
*--ci  this  transfer  was  ejected,  involves,  it  is  be- 
fTfd,  fewer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other 
■"^p.  LoKi/s  Day,  Sabbath],  and  connects  it- 
"-  vith  another  interesting  custom,  common  to 
'>  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  It  was  a  Jewish 
'  stJm  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  feast,  in  which 
i:.?T  dsi  hononr  to  it  as  to  a  parting  king.  The 
>2-*  w»  held  in  th«  synagogue.  A  cup  of  wine, 
'  '^'':  which  a  special  blessing  had  been  spoken,  was 
5A:iH  round  (Joat,  Geach.  Judmth.  i.  180).  It 
>^  «i>T'»as  that,  so  long  as  .the  Apostles  and  their 
'■    'veT%  continued  to   use  the   Jewish  mode  of 
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'  1(  bat  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  word  was 
■  ^>«l7  coined  fw  the  porposra  of  Christian  life,  and  is 
<T  -^1  bi  the  fint  Instance  to  the  sapper  (1  Cor.  zi.  20), 

'  rBsnb  to  the  day  (Rev.  1.  10). 

"  Oq#  paint  of  cootrast  is  as  striking  as  these  points  of 
'-''tr.bjioce.  The  Jew  prayed  with  his  head  covered, 
*  :.•  foe  TaUitk  drawn  over  his  ears  and  reaching  to  the 
'^'"Wa.  The  Greek,  however,  habitually  in  worfihlp 
te  e.  otte*  acta,  went  bare-headed ;  and  the  Apostle  of 


reckoning,  so  long  t.  e,  as  they  fraternized  with 
their  brethren  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  this  would 
coincide  in  point  of  time  with  their  Utiwyov  on  the 
jirst  day  of  the  week.  A  supper  on  what  we  should 
can  Sunday  evening  would  have  been  to  them  on 
the  second.  By  degrees,  as  has  been  shown  else- 
where [Lord's  Supper],  the  time  became  later, 
passed  on  to  midnight,  to  the  early  dawn  of  the 
next  day.  So  the  Lord's  Supper  .ceased  to  be  a  sup- 
per really.  So,  as  the  Church  rose  out  of  Judaism, 
the  supper  gave  its  holiness  to  the  coming,  instead 
o{  deriving  it  from  the  departing  day.  The  day 
came  to  be  Kvpiaicfif  because  it  began  with  the 
ScTiTKov  KvpiaK6y.^  Gradually  the  Sabbath  ceased 
as  such  to  be  observed  at  all.  The  pi-actice  of 
observing  both,  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome  up  to  the 
fifth  century,  gives  us  a  trace  of  the  transition 
period. 

(7.)  From  the  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less 
conspicuous  practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  litur- 
gical life  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Ablution, 
entire  or  partial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meet- 
ing (Heb.  X.  22  ;  John  xiii.  1-15  ;  TertuU.  De  Orat. 
cap.  xi.) ;  standing  and  not  kneeling,  as  the  attitude 
of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11 ;  TertuU,  ibid.  cap.  xxiii.); 
the  arms  stretched  out  (TertuU.  ibid.  cap.  xiii.^ ;  the 
face  turned  towards  the  Kibleh  of  the  East  (C3em. 
Al.  Strom.  1.  c);  the  responsive  Amen  of  the 
congi*egation  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the 
eldei-s  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16).*^  In  one  strange  exceptional 
custom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we  trace  the 
wilder  type  of  Jewish,  of  Oriental  devotion.  There, 
in  the  closing  responsive  chorus  of  the  prayer,  the 
woi-shippers  not  only  stretched  out  their  necks  and 
liiled  up  their  hands,  but  leapt  up  with  wild  ges- 
tures (jois  T€  ir69as  4irtyfipofifv),  as  if  they 
would  fain  rise  with  their  prayers  to  heaven  itself 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vii.  40)."  This,  too,  reproduced  a 
custom  of  the  synagogue.  Three  times  did  the  whole 
body  of  worshippers  leap  up  simultaneously  as  they 
repeated  the  great  Ter-sanctus  hymn  of  Isaiah  vi. 
(Viti'inga,  p.  1100  et  seq. ;  Buxtorf,  cap.  x.). 

VI.  Judicial  Functions, — (1.)  The  language  of 
the  N  .T.  shows  that  the  officers  of  the  synagc^e 
exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial  power.  The 
synagogue  itself  was  the  place  of  trial  (Luke  xii. 
11  ;  xxi.  12) ;  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the 
actual  punishment  of  scourging  (Matt.  x.  17  ;  Mark 
xiii.  9).  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
right  of  inflicting  any  severer  penalty,  unlets, 
under  this  head,  we  may  include  tliat  of  excom- 
munication, or  **  putting  a  man  out  of  the 
synagogue*'  (John  xii.  42,  xvi.  2),  placing  him 
imder  an  anathema  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22  ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9), 
"delivering  him  to  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v.  5;  1  Tim. 
i.  20).  (Meyer  and  Stanley,  in  loc.)  In  some 
cases  they  exercised  the  right,  even  out&ide  the 
limits  of  Palestine,  of  seizing  the  pei-sons  of  the 
accused,  and  sending  them  in  chains  to  take  their 
trial  before  the  Supreme  CouncU  at  Jei-usalem  (Acts 
ix.  2  ;  xxii.  5). 

(2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define 
the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  precise  limits  of 

the  Gentile  Churches,  renouncing  all  early  pr^udicos, 
recognises  this  as  more  fitting,  more  natural,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  right  relation  of  the  sexea  (1  Cor. 
xl.  4). 

■  The  same  curious  practice  existed  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct  in  the  Church  of 
Abyssinia,  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  preserving  more  than 
any  other  CSirlstlan  society,  the  type  of  Judaism  (Lodolf^ 
Bist.  AtUdop.  lit.  6 ;  Stanley,  EoMkm  ChurtK  p.  12). 
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its  jaiudictioo.  In  two  of  the  passages  refen^  to 
(Matt.  z.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9)  they  are  carefully 
distiDguished  from  the  ovWSpia,  or  councils,  yet 
both  appear  as  instruments  by  which  the  spirit  of 
religious  pei-secution  might  fasten  on  its  victims. 
The  explanation  commonly  given  that  the  council 
sat  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thus  identified  with 
it,  is  hardly  satisfactory  (Leyrer,  in  Herzog*8 
Real-Encyc,  *<Synedrien  ).  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  council  was  the  larger  tribunal 
of  23,  which  sat  in  eveiy  dty  [Coumcil],  iden- 
tical  with  that  of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as 
assessors  to  each,  which  Josepbus  describes  as  acting 
in  the  smaller  provincial  towns  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §14 ; 
B.  J.  U.  20,  §5),®  and  that  under  the  term  syna- 
gogue we  are  to  understand  a  smaller  court,  pro- 
bably that  of  the  Ten  judges  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Gem.  Uieros.  Sanhedr.  1.  c),  consisting 
either  of  the  eldeis,  the  chazzan,and  the  legatus,  or 
otherwise  (as  Hersfeld  conjectures,  i.  392)  of  the 
ten  Batlanim,  or  Otiosi  (see  above,  IV.  4). 

(3.)  Here  also  we  trace  the  outline  of  a  CShristian 
institution.  The  iKK\yiala,  either  by  itself  or  by 
appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration in  all  disputes  among  its  members.  The 
eldera  of  the  Church  were  not,  however,  to  descend 
to  the  trivial  disputes  of  daily  life  (rit  fiutriKd), 
For  these  any  men  of  common  sense  and  fiEUmess, 
however  destitute  of  offidal  honour  and  position 
{ol  i^o^§nifi4¥oi)f  would  be  enough  (1  Cor.  vi. 
1-8).  For  the  eldei^s^  as  for  those  of  the  synagogue, 
were  reserved  the  graver  olifences  against  religion 
and  morals.  In  such  cases  they  had  power  to 
excommunicate,  to  **  put  out  of"  the  Ecdesia, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  synagogue,  some- 
times by  theu'  own  authority,  sometimes  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  society  (1  Cor.  t.  4).  It  is 
woith  mentioning  that  Hammond  and  other  com- 
mentators have  seen  a  reference  to  these  judicial 
functi(His  in  James  ii.  2-4.  The  spedal  sin  of 
those  who  fiiwned  upon  the  rich  was,  on  this  view, 
that  they  were  **  judges  of  evil  thoughts,*'  carrying 
respect  of  persous  into  their  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  interpretation,  however,  though  in^ 
nious,  is  hardly  sufiidently  suppoi-ted.   [E.  H.  P?) 

SYNAGOGUE,    THE    GBEAT    (nOJ3 

nVn^n).     The  institution  thus  described,  though 

not  Biblical  in  the  sense  of  occurring  as  a  word  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures,  is  yet  too  closely  con- 
nected with  a  large  number  of  Biblical  facts  and 
names  to  be  passed  over.  In  the  absence  of  direct 
historical  data,  it  will  be  best  to  put  together  the 
tmditions  or  conjectures  of  Rabbinic  writei-s. 

(1.)  On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  a 
great  coimdl  was  appointed,  according  to  these  ti«- 
ditions,  to  i^e-organise  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  It  consisted  of  120  members  (Megiiloih^ 
176,  18c),  and  these  were  known  as  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  pro- 
phets, themfi^ves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes 
prominent,  individually,  as  tmchers  (Pirke  Aboth, 
i.  1).  Ezra  was  rec(^ised  as  president.  Among 
the  other  membei's,  in  part  together,  in  part  suc- 
cessively, were  Joshua,  the  High  Priest,  Z^rubfaa- 
bel,  and  their  companions,  Daniel  and  the  three 
''children,"  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ma- 
lachi,  the  rulers  Nehemiah  and  Mordecai.  Their 
aim  was  to  i^tore  again  the  crown^  or  glory  of 

o  The  idcnUflcaUon  of  these  two  is  due  to  sn  inge- 
'H  coi\Jecture  by  Grotlus  (on  MstU  v.  21).    llie  ad- 
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Israel,  t.^.  to  reinstate  in  its  majesty  the  dsid« 
of  God  as  Great,  Mighty,  Terrible  (Dent.  vii.  21. 
z.  17 ;  Neh.  i.  5,  ix.  32  ;  Jer.  zzxii.  18 ;  Dan.  ix. 
4).  To  this  end  they  collected  ail  the  sacred 
writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own,  and  so  com- 
pleted the  canon  of  the  O.T.  Their  work  induded 
the  revision  of  the  text,  and  this  was  settled  by  the 
introduction  of  the  vowel  points,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Masoi^c  editors.  Ther 
instituted  the  feast  of  Purim.  They  oipmised  tlw 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction  tu 
the  Shemdneh  Esrih,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  193).  Their  de- 
crees were  quoted  afterwards  as  those  of  the  eld^n 
(the  irptefiWtpoi  of  Mark  vii.  3,  the  i^fX"*** 
of  Matt  V.  21,  27,  33),  the  DibrS  Sdphinm  (  = 
words  of  the  scribes),  which  were  of  mcnre  authoritT 
than  the  Law  itself.  They  lea  behind  them  tb« 
chai'acterjstic  saying,  handed  down  by  Simon  the 
high-priest,  the  last  member  of  the  order,  **B« 
cautious  in  judging ;  train  up  many  scholars ;  set 
a  hedge  about  the  Law"  {Pirke  Aboth,  i.  U 
[Scribes.] 

(2.)  Mudi  of  this  is  evidently  unoeitain.  Tl» 
absence  of  any  historical  mention  of  such  a  bodj, 
not  only  in  the  O.T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  but  u 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Olam,  so  that  the 
earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirke  Ahoi*^, 
drc.  the  second  century  after  Christ,  had  led  somr 
critics  {e,g,  De  Wette,  J.  D.  Michaelis)  to  rejeit 
the  whole  statement  as  a  Rabbinic  invention,  restir.c 
on  no  other  foundation  than  the  ezistence,  after  the 
ezile,  of  a  Sanhedrim  of  71  or  72  monbers,  chai^ 
with  supreme  ezecutive  functions.  Ewald  i  Gisch. 
Isr.  iv.  192)  is  disposed  to  adopt  this  view,  uri 
looks  on  the  number  120  as  a  later  element,  intro- 
duced for  its  symbolic  significance.  Jost  {GexL 
des  Jud.  i.  41^  maintains  that  the  Greek  origin  cf 
the  word  Sanhedrim  points  to  its  later  date,  arJ 
that  its  functions  were  prominently  judicial,  whiV> 
those  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagc^e  were  promi- 
nently legislative.  He  recognises,  on  the  other  baal 
the  proh&bility  that  120  was  used  as  a  rooad 
number,  never  actually  made  up,  and  thinks  tbtt 
the  germ  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  ia  the 
85  names  of  those  who  are  wwihut  sv  harrn, 
joined  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  Neh.  jl 
1-27.  The  narrative  of  Neh.  viii.  13  deariy  im- 
plies the  ezistence  of  a  body  of  m«i  acting  »  cdcs- 
sellors  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  these  nvv 
have  been  (as  Jost,  following  the  idea  of  anoth- 
Jewish  critic,  suggests)  an  assembly  of  deicj^atA^i 
from  all  provincial  synagogues — a  synod  (to  use  tbi'i 
terminology  of  a  later  time)  of  the  National  Churrh. 
The  Pwke  Aboth,  it  should  be  mentioned,  spesb  < ' 
the  Great  Synagogue  as  ceasing  to  exist  before  th« 
historical  origin  of  the  Sanhechim  (x.  1),  and  't  ^ 
moiie  probable  that  the  latter  rose  out  of  an  attttn; : 
to  1-eproduce  the  former  than  that  the  fiumer  m> 
only  the  mythical  transfer  of  the  latter  to  an  ^tx 
time.  (Comp.  Leyrer,  s.  v.  Synagoge,  die  grotat^  inj 
Herzog's  Encydop,)  [E.  H.  P.] 

SYNTYCHE  (Suvr^x^:  Syniyche),  a  f«wde 
membei- of  the  Church  of  P])ilippi,mentioned(Phjl.  ir. 
2, 3)  along  with  another  named  EUODIAS  (or  nttb«r 
Euodia).  To  what  has  bem  said  under  the  Utter 
head  the  following  may  be  added.  The  Apot^]«'si 
injunction  to  these  two  women  is,  that  they  should 
live  in  haimony  with  one  another ;  from  which  ««■ 


dition  of  two  Bcribes  or  srcretartes  makes  the 
both  cases  equal. 
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tD/'er  thai  (hejr  had,  more  or  lest,  fiiiled  in  this  re- 
gpect.  Sttch  hannony  was  doubly  ixpportant^  if 
tlwT  beU  an  office,  as  deaoooesses,  in  the  Churdi : 
ni  it  is  b^y  probable  that  this  was  the  case. 
TbfT  bad  afforded  to  St.  Paul  active  co-operation 
Lihlrr  difficult  circnmstanoea  {4p  r^  c6oy7cAfy 
Tvr^^adit /uut  ver.  2;,  and  perhaps  there  were 
at  Phiiippi  oUmt  women  of  Iho  same  class  (dfrivet, 
•b.;.  At  all  ereots  this  passage  is  an  illustration 
•  f  vhat  the  Gospel  did  for  women,  and  women  for 
tb«  Gospel,  io  the  Apostolic  times :  and  it  is  the  more 
aterestiog,  as  having  reference  to  that  Church  which 
ns  the  tiret  founded  by  St.  Pftul  in  Europe,  and  the 
'ir>t  member  of  which  was  Lydia.  Some  thoughts 
130  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Rilliet,  Camm.  mr 
:EfUre  our  Pkiiipp,  pp.  311-314.       [J.  S.  H.] 

SY'RACU6£(SvpaJcov<rai:  Syracuta).    The 
AAntaA  dty  on  the  eastern  ooast  of  Sicily.    St. 
Paul  arrived  thither  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from 
)l'iiU,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  zxviii.  12). 
Tlte  magniricence  which  Cicero  describes  as  still  re- 
sa>nu^  in  his  time,  was  then  no  doubt  greatly  im- 
}«:rel.  The  whole  of  the  resources  of  Sicily  had  been 
ediiustod  in  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
3^  the  piratical  warfare  which  Seztus  Pompeius, 
tit:  rnuQgist  son  of  the  latter,  subsequently  carried 
« t^oat  the  triumvir  Octavins.  Augustus  restored 
ijTdc^  as  also  Catana  and  Centoripa,  which  last 
tAJ  coatribated  much  to  the  successful  issue  of  his 
<^vcgie  with  Seitua  Pompeius.     Yet  the  island 
l>itT^u,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  mainland 
»i/  'Hiirg,  sufficed  for  the  new  colonists  and  the  rem- 
?a>t  of  the  former  population.     But  the  site  of 
>nviise  rendered  it  a  ocmvenient  place    for   the 
•^'■%aQ  oofB-ahips  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
tt  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
iki^'l  famished  an  mfailing  supply  of  excellent 
^^e.    The  prevalent  wind  in  this  part  of  the 
^-iitonnean  is  the  W.N.W.    This,  would  carry 
t?  Tesids  fhnn  the  com  regiwi  lying  sastward  of 
'f*  Bud,  round  the  southern  point  of  Sicily,  Cape 
Par^mus,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  isUind.  Creep- 
«:  up  onder  the  shelter  of  this,  they  would  lie  either 
J  the  harbour  of  Ifessona,  or  at  Khegium,  until  the 
«.fri  changed  to  a  southern  point  and  enabled  them 
<<:  fetch  the  Camponian  harbours,  Puteoli  or  Gaeta, 
^  !<'  proceed  as  fiir  as  Ostia.     In  crossiDg  from 
^fr.ca  to  ^cily,  if  the  wind  was  excessive,  or  varied 
^c  or  three  points  to  the  northwaid,  they  would 
:atunlly  beur  up  for  Malta, — and  this  had  pro- 
i^-ij  been  the  case  with  the  **  Twins,"  the  ship  in 
*i>2<.h  >t.  Paul  found  a  passage  after  his  shipwreck 
«-  tne  coast  of  that  island.     Arrived  in  Malta,  they 
»/dieii  iar  the  opportunity  <^  a  wind  to  take 
'•>a3  westward,  and  with  such  a  one  they  readily 
•»:  Syracuse.     To  proceed  further  while  it  con- 
*-^i*d  blowing  would   have  exposed  them  to  the 
-^«Ts  of  a  lee-shore,  and  accordingly  they  re- 
'- ited  •*  three  days."     They  then,  the  wind  having 
\^'"ti}Aj  shifted  into  a  westerly  quarter  so  as  to 
rv»  them  smooth  water,  coaated  the  shore  and 
"^'S  [ffpuX^^trrts  KOTfirr^ffofity  tls)  Khegium. 
Att  one  day  there,  the  wind  got  round  still  more 
Ki  bl^w  from  the  south ;  they  therefore  weighed, 
K 1  arrived  at  Puteoli  in  the  course  of  the  second 
^7  of  the  run  (Acts  xzviii.  12-14). 
b  the  time  of  St.  I^ul's  voyage,  Sicily  did  not 
?:^T  the  Romans  with  com  to  the  extent  it  had 
-sr  a  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less  degree 
>>  lAte  as  the  time  of  Cicero.     It  la  an  error,  how- 
to  nippoae  that  the  scnl  was  exhausted  ;  for 
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producti(His,  Sidly  even  surpassed  Italy.  Buttlie 
country  had  become  depopulated  by  the  long  series 
of  wars,  and  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rome, 
her  great  nobles  turned  vast  tracts  into  pasture. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  whole  of  the  centre 
of  the  island  was  occupied  in  this  muiner,  and 
among  its  exports  (except  from  the  neighbourhood 


of  the  volcanic  region,  Vhere  excellent  vrine  was 
produced),  fat  stock,  hides,  and  wool  appear  to 
have  been  the  prominent  articles.  These  gi'azing 
and  hoi-se-breeding  farms  were  kept  up  by  slave 
labour;  and  this  was  the  reason  that  the  whole 
island  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  disturbance,  owing 
to  the  slaves  continually  running  away  and  forming 
bands  of  brigands.  Sometimes  these  became  so 
formidable  as  to  require  the  aid  of  regular  military 
operations  to  put  them  down ;  a  circumstance  of 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  made  use  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  his  measure  of  an  Agrarian  law  (Ap- 
pian,  B.C.  i.  9),  which  would  have  reconverted  the 
spacious  grass-lands  into  small  arable  farms  culti- 
vated by  Romau  freemen. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  were  only  five  Ro- 
man colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one. 
The  others  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae, 
and  Tyndaris.  Messana  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population.  Pro- 
bably its  inhabitants  were  merchants  connected 
with  the  wine  trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
Messana  was  the  shipping  port.  Syracuse  and 
Panormus  wei-e  important  as  strategical  points, 
and  a  Roman  force  was  kept  up  at  each.  Sicels, 
Sicani,  Morgetes,  and  Iberes  (aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  inland,  or  very  early  settlers),  still  existed  in 
the  interior,  in  what  exact  political  condition  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  most  likely  in  that  of  vil- 
leins. Some. few  towns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
08  having  the  Latin  franchise,  and  some  as  paying 
a  fixed  tribute ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  five 
colonies,  the  owners  of  the  soil  of  the  island  were 
mainly  great  absentee  proprietors,  and  almost  all 
its  produce  came  to  Rome  (Sti-abo,  vi.  c.  2 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  84  seqq.,  v.  15-118;  Cicero, 
Verr,  iv.  53;  Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  8).        [J.  W.  B.] 


S YK'IA  (Dn« :  Xupfo :  Syria)  b  the  term 

throughout  our  version  for  the  Hebrew  Aramf  as 
well  as  for  the  Greek  Svpfo.  The  Greek  writers 
generally  regarded  it  as  a  contraction  or  corruption 
of  Assyria  (Herod,  vii.  63;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  80; 
Dionys.  Porieg.  970-975;  Eustath.  Comment,  ad  loc. 
&c.).  But  this  derivation  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 
Most  probably  Syria  is  for  Tsyria,  the  country  about 
Tsur  (T^V),  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Gieeks.  The  resem- 
blance to  Assyria  (")9(S^K)  is  thus  purely  accidental ; 

and  the  two  words  must  be  regarded  as  in  reality 
completely  distinct. 

1 .  Oeographical  extent. — It  is  very  difficult  to 
fix  the  limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems 
io  commence  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine, 
and  to  extend  thence  northward  to  the  skirts  of 
Taurus,  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  enstr 
ward  probably  to  the  Khabour  river.  Its  chief 
divisions  are  Aram-Dammesek,  or  '*  Syria  of  Da- 
mascus," Aram-Zobah,  or  **  Syria  of  Zoboh,**  Aram- 
Nahoraim, "  Mesopotamia,"  or  **  Syria  of  the  Two 
Rivers,"  and  Padan-Aram,  **  the  plain  Syria,'*  or 
**  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  Of  these 
we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  identifying  the  first  with 
the  rich  country  about  Damascus,  lying  between 
*jni»  ezptealy  nya,  thai  for  com,  and  some  other  I  Anti-libonus  and  the  desert,  and  the  last  with  the 
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district  about  Harran  and  Orfah,  the  flat  country 
stretching  out  from  the  western  extremity  of  Mons 
Masius  towai-ds  the  true  source  of  the  Khabour  at 
Eas-el'Ain.  Aiam-Naharaim  seems  to  be  a  term 
including  this  last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it, 
though  how  fiir  beyond  is  doubtful.  The  "  two 
rivei-s"  intended  are  probably  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  approach  very  near  ^ich  other  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekr ;  and  Aram-Kaha- 
raim  may  have  originally  been  applied  especially  to 
the  mountain  tract  which  here  separates  them.  If 
so,  it  no  doubt  gradually  extended  its  meaning ;  for 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  10  it  clearly  includes  the  district 
about  Han-an,  the  Padan-Aram  of  other  places. 
Whether  the  Scriptui^  meaning  ever  extends  much 
beyond  this  is  uncertain.  It  is  perhaps  most  pro- 
bab}e  that,  as  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  later  Greeks, 
so  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited 
to  the  north-western  portion  of  the  country  con« 
tained  between  the  two  great  sti^eams.  [See  Meso- 
potamia.] Aram-2k)bah  seems  to  be  the  tract 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Coelesyria ;  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  reaches  down  to  the  Great  River 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  x.  16),  and  on  the  other  excludes 
Uamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10).  The  other  divisions 
of  Aram,  such  as  Aram-Maachah  and  Aram-beth- 
Rechob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Probably  they  were  poitions  of  the  tract 
intervening  between  Anti-libanus  and  the  desei-t. 

The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syiia  still 
more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram.  On 
the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine,  in- 
cluding in  it  Cappadocia,  and  even  Bithynia  (Herod, 
i.  72,  76,  ii.  104;  Sti-ab.  xvi.  1,  §2;  Dionys. 
Peiieg.  972) ;  on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the 
borders  of  £gypt,  and  made  it  comprise  Philistia 
and  Edom  (Herod,  iii.  5;  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §2). 
Again,  through  the  confusion  in  their  minds  be- 
tween the  Syrians  and  the  Assyrians,  they  some- 
times included  the  country  of  the  latter,  and  even 
its  southon  neighbour  Babylonia,  in  Syria  (StiTib. 
xvi.  1,  §2).  Still  they  seem  always  to  have  had  a 
feeling  that  Syria  Proper  was  a  nan*ower  I'^ion. 
Herodotus,  while  he  calls  the  Cappadociiuis  and  the 
Assyrians  Syrians,  gives  the  name  of  Syria  only  to 
the  country  lying  on  the  Mediten*anean  between 
Cilicia  and  Kgypt  (ii.  106,  157,  159,  iii.  6,  91). 
Dionysios,  who  speaks  of  two  Syrias,  an  eastern 
and  a  western,  assigns  the  first  place  to  the  latter 
{Perieg.  895).  Strabo,  like  Hei-odotus,  has  one 
Syria  only,  which  he  defines  as  the  maritime  tract 
between  Egypt  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  The  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  tenn  Syria,  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers,  is  even  more  j-estricted  than  this. 
They  distinguish  Syria  fi-om  Phoenicia  on  the  one 
liand,  and  from  Samaria,  Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c.,  on 
the  other.  In  the  present  article  it  seems  best  to 
take  tlie  word  in  this  narrow  sense,  and  to  r^rd 
Syria  as  bounded  by  Amanus  and  Taurus  on  the 
north,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  desert  on 
the  east,  by  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  on  the 
south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  ti-act  thus  circumscribed  is  about  300  miles 
long  fi-om  noith  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles. 

2.  General  physical  features, — The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  (from  a  root  signifying  **  height**)  suf- 
ficiently implies.     On  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
'  -"ins,  limning  pai-allel  witli  the  coast  at  no  great 
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distance  from  one  another,  extend  along  two*thirds 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  tlie  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.     These  chains,  towards  the  &oufh, 
were  known   i-espectively  as   Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,   after  which,  about  lat^   35°,  the  moie 
western  chain,  Libanus,  became  Bargylns;  while 
the  eastern,  sinking  into  comparative  insignificance, 
was  without  any  special  appellation.     In  the  lati- 
tude of  Antioch  the  longitudinal  chains  ai^e  met  by 
the  chain  of  Amanus,  an  outlying  harrier  of  Taurus, 
having  the  direction  of  that  I'ange,  whidi  in  this 
part  is  from  south-west  to  north-east.     From  this 
point  noilhwaitls  to  the  true  Taurus,  which  here 
bounded  Syria,  and    eastward   to  the  Euphrates 
about  Bireh'jik  and  Sumeisat,  the  whole  tract  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  mountains  infinitely  ramified; 
below  which,  towards  Sajur  and  Aleppo,  are  some 
elevated  plains,  diversified  with  itmges  of  hills^ while 
south  of  these,  in  about  lat.  36^,  you  enter  the 
desei-t.     The  most  lb-tile  and  valuable  tract  of 
Syria  is  the  long  valley  intervening  between  Li- 
banus and  Anti-libanus,  which  slopes  southward 
from  a  point  a  little  north  of  Baalbek,  and  is  there 
di:ained  by  the  Litany ;  while  above  that  point  the 
slope  is  noi-thward,  and    the   sti-eams  form  tfa^ 
Orontes,  whose  coui-se  is  in  that  direction.     The 
northern  mountain  region  is  also  fairly  productive ; 
but  the  soil  of  the  plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Anti-libanus,  except  in  one 
place»  is  peculiarly  sterile.     The  exception  is  at  the 
lower  or  southern  extremity  of  the  chain,  where 
the  stream  of  the  Barada  forms  the  rich  and  de- 
lightful tract  already  described  under  the  head  of 
Damascus. 

3.  The  Mountain  Ranges, — (a)  Lebanon.  Of  the 
various  mountain  ranges  of  Syiia,  Lebanon  possevsps 
the  greatest  interest.  It  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Litany  to  Arka,  a  distance  of  nearly  lOU 
miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  lioiestoDe, 
but  varied  with  sandstone  and  basalt.  It  culmi- 
nates towards  its  noiihem  extremitv,  half-wav  be- 
tween  Tripoli  and  Beyrut,  and  at  this  point  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  (Robinson, 
Bibl.  Eesearclies,  iii.  547).  Anciently  it  was 
thickly  wooded  with  cypi-esses,  oedai-s,  and  firs; 
but  it  is  now  very  scantily  clothed.  As  a  minute 
description  of  its  pi-esent  condition  has  been  already 
given  in  the  proper  place,  it  is  unnece^ary  to  pro- 
long the  present  account.  [Lebanon.]  (6)  Anti- 
libanus.  Tills  range,  as  the  name  implies,  stands 
over  against  Lebanon,  loinning  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, i.e,  nearly  north  and  south,  and  extending  the 
same  length.  It  is  composed  of  Jura  limestone, 
oolite,  and  Jura  dolomite.  The  cuhninating  point 
is  Heimon,  at  the  southern,  or  rather  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  chain ;  for  Anti-libanus,  imlike 
Libanus,  bifurcates  at  its  lower  extremity,  dividing 
into  two  distinct  ridges,  between  which  flows  the 
stream  of  the  Has^ya,  Hermon  is  thought  to 
exceed  the  height  of  9000  feet,  (c)  Ba^Ius. 
Mount  Bargylus,  called  now  Jehcl  Nosairi  towards 
the  south,  and  towards  the  north  Jd)el  JTraad,  ex- 
tends fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr^l-K^ir  (Eleu- 
therus),  nearly  opposite  Hems,  to  the  ridnity  of 
Antioch,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  100  miles. 
It  is  separated  firom  Lebanon  by  a  comparatirdiy 
level  ti^act,  15  or  20  miles  broad  {El-BuAet>a)t 
through  which  flows  the  stream  called  I^Kebir. 
Mount  Bargylus  is  broader  than  Lebanon,  and 
throws  out  a  nuiflber  of  shoi-t  spurs  east  and  wwt, 
both  towanls  the  sea  and  towai\is  the  vall^  of  the 
Orontes.    One  of  the  westom  spurs  tennim^es  in  a 
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renaikaUe  heHdland,  known  to  the  andenis  as 
MooQt  CmsB,  and  now  called  Jebel-et-AMra,  or  the 
"  &ld  )Ioastain,"  whidi  rises  abmptly  from  the  sea 
U>  a  hei^t  exceeding  5000  feet.  At  the  northern 
otremitj  of  Bargylns,  where  it  overhangs  the 
Icira'  oDorae  of  the  Orontes,  was  Daphne,  the  deli- 
<:c<a$  saborb  oi  Antioch,  and  the  favomite  hannt  of 
its  Iciarious  populace,  {d)  Anianns.  North  of 
the  moQib  of  the  Orontes,  betweei  its  coui'se  and 
*le  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issos  {Iskandenm), 
\i^  the  range  of  Amanus,  which  extends  from 
th«  sMith-west  end  of  the  golf,  in  a  north-easter!  j 
iiieotkn,  a  distance  of  85  or  90  miles,  and  finally 
vrms  a  junction   with  Taurus    in   about    long. 

'}•'  25'.  Amanus  divides  Syria  from  Cilicia,  and 
ii  a  ftonj  i^ange  with  bold  rugged  peaks  and  conical 
^smmit!,  fimned  of  serpentines  and  other  secondary 
Hifks  mpporting  a  tertiary  formation.  Its  average 
Ccntka  is  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  at 
k^f^KhamiTf  in  a  high  cliff  overhanging  the  sea. 
Th«r«  are  only  two  or  three  passes  across  it ;  and 
'ty  ^oM,  that  of  Bcilan,  is  tolerabfy  commodious. 
■^aiaous,  like  Anti-libanns,  bifurcates  at  its  south- 
T-^t^ni  extremity,  having,  besides  its  termination 
^  the  Ras-el-Khamir,  another,  now  called  Musa 
^'' '  s  which  2q)proaches  within  about  six  miles  of 
'H'  inoath  of  the  Orontes,  and  seems  to  be  the 
iVna  of  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §8).  This  spur  is  of 
Ls^tooe  formation.  The  flanks  of  Amanus  are 
v«l]  dothed  witli  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  larch,  or 
^''^  of  myrtle,  aibutus,  oleander,  and  other 
^jt.  The  nmge  was  well  known  to  the  Assy- 
TiL\  who  called  it  Khmnanaj  and  n^  t  unfrequently 
"t  timber  in  it,  which  was  conveyed  thence  to 
ts-  r  apital. 

^.  The  Biters. — ^The  principal  rivers  of  Syiia 
tr^  ^  Litany  and  the  Orontes.  The  Litany  springs 
'•^?i  a  small  lake  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
'>!*-sTrian  valley,  about  six  miles  to  the  south- 
"^f  of  Baalbek.  Hence  it  descends  the  valley 
'aim  El-Bikaa,  with  a  course  a  little  west  of 
v'-th.  sending  out  on  each  side  a  number  of  canals 
^v  .nigation,  and  receiving  rills  fitwn  the  opposite 
*Vv<s  of  Libanns  and  Anti-libanus,  which  com- 
f^  '-^ite  for  the  water  giv«i  off.  The  chief  of  these 
-^  called  El'B&rdtmy,  and  descends  from  Lebanon 
•ftf  Zfi}ileh.  The  Biikaa  narrows  as  it  proceeds 
'^'Awards,  and  terminates  in  a  gorge,  through 
•i'b  the  Litanv  forces  itself  with  a  coui-se  which 

*  *t  11  to  the  south-west,  flowing  deep  between 
>-:''  precipices,  and  spanned  by  a  bold  bridge  of  a 
^  :><  arch,  known  as  the  Jisr  Burghus.  Having 
•*  rzed  from  the  ravine,  it  flows  first  south-west 
^  "^'^t,  and  then  nearly  due  south,  till  it  reaches 

*  latitude  of  Tyre,  when  meeting  the  mountains 
'^  'fl^r  (iaiilee,  it  is  forced  to  bend  to  the  west, 
'^  1  ^»s^'\a^  with  many  windings  through  the  low 
"a>t  tract,  enters  the  sea  about  5  miles  north  of 
^  rent  Ilioenician  dty.  The  entire  coui-se  of  the 
•tr'.tfn,  exclusive  of  small  windings,  is  about  80 
x'lis.  xije  source  of  the  Orontes  is  but  about  15 
ra«  from  that  of  the  Litany.  A  little  north  of 
r*vJW[^  the  highest  point  or  water^ed  of  the 
' 'rrle-syrian  valley  is  reached,  and  the  gi-ound 
^'^  to  descend  northwards.  A  small  rill  breaks 
"^**  from  the  foot  of  Anti-libanus,  which,  after 
^  *^ag  nearly  due  north  for  15  miles  across  the 
?*"»,  meets  another  greater  source  given  out  by 
^''*ftm  m  lat.  34°  22',  Which  is  now  considered 
■^  trie  "  head  of  the  stream."  The  Orontes  from 
*-^v  potnt  6ows  down  the  valley  to  the  north-east, 
uri  (aaoaf  through  the  Bahr-el-Kadea—A  lake 
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about  6  miles  long  and  2  broad — approadies  ffema 
(Emesa),  which  it  leaves  on  its  right  i)ank.  It  then 
flows  for  20  miles  nearly  due  north ;  afler  which, 
on  approaching  Jfamah  (Hamath),  it  makes  a 
slight  bend  to  the  eaist  round  the  base  of  the  Jebel 
Erbayrif  and  then,  entering  the  rich  pasture  country 
of  Ul'Ohabf  runs  north-west  and  north  to  Jisr 
ffadid.  The  tributaries  which  it  receives  in  this 
part  of  its  course  are  many  but  small,  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  being  the  Wady-elSaruj,  which 
enters  it  from  the  west  a  little  below  Hamath.  At 
Jisr  ffadid,  or  "  the  Iron  Bridge,"  the  course  of 
the  Orontes  suddraly  changes.  Prevented  by  the 
range  of  Amanus  from  flowing  any  further  to  the 
north,  it  sweeps  round  boldly  to  the  west,  and  re- 
ceiving a  large  tributary — the  KarC'Su — from  the 
north-east,  the  volume  of  whose  water  exceeds 
its  own,  it  enters  the  broad  valley  of  Antioch, 
"doubling  back  here  upon  itself,  and  flowing  to 
the  south-west."  In  this  part  of  its  coui-se  the 
Orontes  has  been  compared  to  the  Wye  (Stanley, 
iS'tnai  and  Palestine,  p.  409).  The  entire  length 
of  the  stream  is  estimated  at  above  200  miles.  Its 
modern  name  is  the  Nahr^l-Asi,  or  **  Rebel 
Stream,"  an  appellation  given  to  it  on  account  of 
its  violence  and  impetuosity  in  many  parts  of  its 
course. 

The  oth^  Syrian  streams  of  some  consequence, 
besides  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes,  are  the  Barada^ 
or  river  of  Damascus,  the  Kotccik,  or  river  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  Snjur,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  course  of  the  Barada  has  already  been  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Damascus.  [Damascus.] 
The  Koweik  rises  in  the  highlands  south  of  ^m 
Tabf  from  two  sources,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Bahklu-Su,  or  "  Fish-Uiver."  It  seems  to  be 
the  Chalus  of  Xeuophon  {Anah.  i.  4,  §9).  Its 
course  is  at  first  east,  but  soon  becomes  south,  or  a 
little  west  of  south,  to  Aleppo,  after  which  it  me* 
anders  considerably  through  the  high  plain  south 
of  that  city,  Anally  terminating  in  a  marsh  known 
as  El-Matkh.  The  Sajur  rises  a  little  further  to 
the  north,  in  the  mountains  north  of  ^tn-7a6.  Its 
course  for  the  first  25  miles  is  south-east,  afler 
which  it  runs  east  for  15  or  20  miles,  Anally  re- 
siuning  its  first  direction,  and  flowing  by  the  town 
of  Sajur  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  -a  iki-ger  river 
than  the  Koiceikf  though  its  course  is  scarcely  so 
long. 

5.  The  fjolies. — The  principal  hikes  of  Syria  ai*e 
the  Agh'Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antioch ;  the  Sabakhaht 
or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Balis ;  the  Bahr- 
el-Kades,  on  the  upper  Orontes  ;  and  the  Bahr-el- 
Merj,  or  Lake  of  iHunascus.  («)  The  Lake  of  An- 
tioch is  an  oblong  fresh-water  basin,  10  miles  long 
by  7  broad,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Orontes, 
where  it  sweeps  round  through  the  plain  of  Umk, 
before  i-ei^ving  the  Kara-Su.  It  is  formed  by  the 
waters  of  three  large  streams  — the  Kara-Su,  the 
Afririy  and  the  Aswad — which  collect  the  drainage 
of  the  great  mountain  tracft  lying  north-east  and 
east  of  Antioch,  between  the  36th  and  37th  pa- 
rallels. It  has  been  argued,  from  the  silonce  of 
Xenophon  and  Strabo,  that  this  lake  did  not  exist 
in  ancient  times  (Rennell,  IllustrcUions  of  the  Expe- 
dition of  Cyrus,  p.  65),  but  modem  investigations 
pursued  up<xi  the  spot  are  thought  to  disprove  this 
theory  (Ainswocth,  Researches  in  Mesopotamia, 
p.  299).  The  waters  flow  into  the  lake  on  the  east 
and  noith,  and  flow  out  of  it  at  its  south-west 
angle  by  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  known  as  the 
Kara-Su,  which  falls  into  the  Orontes  a  few  miles 
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abov«  Antioch.  (6)  The  Sabakhah  is  a  nit  lake, 
into  which  only  insignificant  stnams  flow,  and 
which  has  no  outlet.  It  lies  midway  between  Balis 
and  Aleppo,  the  route  between  these  places  passing 
along  its  northern  shore.  It  is  longer  than  the  Lake 
of  Antioch,  but  naiTower,  being  about  13  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  4  miles  onlv  from  north  to 
south,  even  whei-e  it  is  widest,  (c)  The  Bahr-eU 
Kadea  is  smaller  than  either  of  the  foregoing  lakes. 
It  has  been  estimated  at  8  miles  long  and  3  broad 
(Pooocke,  I>eicription  of  the  East,  i.  140),  and 
again  at  6  miles  .long  and  2  hrtmd  (Chesney, 
Ettphrates  Exp,  i.  394),  but  has  never  been  aocu- 
rately  measured.  Pooodce  conjectures  that  it  is  of 
recent  formation ;  but  his  only  reason  seems  to  be 
the  silence  of  ancient  writers,  which  is  scarcely  suf- 
fident  to  prove  the  point,  (c/)  The  Bahr^t-Merj, 
like  the  piece  of  water  in  which  the  Kotoeik  or 
river  of  Aleppo  ends,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called 
a  lake,  since  it  is  little  better  than  a  large  manh. 
The  loigth,  according  to  Col.  Chesney,  is  9  miles, 
and  the  breadth  2  miles  {Euphrat,  Exp.  i.  503) ; 
but  the  size  seems  to  vaiy  with  the  seasons,  and 
with  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  used  along 
the  course  of  the  Barada.  A  recent  ti-aveller,  who 
traced  the  Barada  to  its  termination,  found  it  divide 
a  few  miles  below  Damascus,  and  observed  that 
each  branch  terminated  in  a  marsh  of  its  own; 
while  a  neighbouring  stream,  the  AxDoadj,  com- 
monly regaixled  as  a  tributary  of  the  Barada,  also 
lost  itself  in  a  third  marsh  separate  from  the  other 
two  (Porter  in  Oeograph.  Joum,  xxvi.  43-46). 

6.  The  Great  Valley.-— Bj  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  Syria,  and  on  the  whole  its  most 
striking  feature,  is  the  great  valley  which  reaches 
from  ^e  plain  of  Umk,  near  Antioch,  to  the  narrow 
gorge  on  which  the  Litany  enters  in  about  lat. 
330  30'.  This  valley,  which  runs  newly  ptutdlel 
with  the  Syrian  coast,  extends  the  length  of  230 
miles,  and  has  a  width  varying  from  6  or  8  to  15 
or  20  miltt.  The  more  southern  portion  of  it  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Coele-Syria,  or  **  the 
Hollow  Syria,"  and  has  been  already  desaibed. 
[COELESYRIA.]  In  length  this  portion  is  rather 
more  than  100  miles,  terminating  with  a  screen  of 
hills  a  little  south  of  Hems,  at  wiiich  point  the 
north-eastern  diVection  of  the  valley  also  ceases, 
and  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  north-west.  The  lower 
valley  from  Hems  downward  is  broader,  generally 
speaking,  and  richer  than  the  upper  poition.  Hero 
was  "  Hamath  the  Great"  (Am.  vi.  2),  now 
Hamah;  and  here  too  was  Apameia,  a  city  but 
little  inferior  to  Antioch,  surrounded  by  rich  pas- 
tures, where  Seleucns  Nicator  was  wont  to  feed  500 
elephants,  300  stallion  horses,  and  30,000  mares 
(Strab.  xvi.  2,  §10).  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
feilile,  being  watei-ed  not  only  by  the  Orontes,  but 
by  the  numerous  affluents  which  flow  into  it  from 
the  mountain  ranges  enclosing  the  valley  on  either 
side. 

7.  The  Northern  /W^Afands.— Northern  Syria, 
especially  the  district  called  Commagdne,  between 
Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  is  still  very  insufliciently 
explored.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated 
tract,  consisting  of  twisted  spurs  from  Taurus  and 
Amanus,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them,  whidi 
open  out  into  bare  and  sterile  plains.  The  valleys 
themselves  are  not  very  fertile.  They  are  watered 
by  small  streams,  producing  often  a}>undant  fish, 

•  The  root  of  this  name  appears  in  tb«  early  Assyrian 
luscripUooB  as  that  of  a  people,  the  QummvIA,  or  0mi- 
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and,  for  the  most  part,  flowing  into  the  Orootes  or 
the  Euphrates.  A  certain  number  of  the  non 
central  ones,  however,  unite,  and  constitute  is? 
**  river  of  Aleppo,"  which,  unable  to  reach  either  ci 
the  Oceanic  streams,  forms  (as  we  have  seen)  a  like 
or  marsh,  wherein  its  waters  evaporate.  Along  the 
couise  of  the  Euphrates  there  is  ridi  land  and 
abundant  vegetation  ;  but  the  character  of  tkf 
country  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Orootes  is  Ibi^ 
and  woodless,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns. 
where  fruit-trees  are  cultivated,  and  orchar>i»  211 1 
gardens  make  an  agreeable  appearance.  Mo^  ct 
this  i-egion  b  a  mere  sheep-walk,  which  grows  more 
and  more  harsh  and  repulsive  as  we  approach  the 
south,  where  it  gradually  mingles  with  the  dewrt. 
The  highest  elevation  of  the  plateau  between  tbe 
two  rivera  is  1500  feet ;  and  this  height  is  racbai 
soon  afWr  leaving  the  Euphrates,  while  towards  iht 
west  the  decline  is  gradual. 

8.  The  Eastern  Dwr*.  — East  of  the  inne 
mountain-chain,  and  south  of  the  cultivable  ground 
about  Aleppo,*  is  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  aa 
"  elevated  dry  upland,  for  the  most  part  of  grpsota 
and  maris,  producing  nothing  bat  a  few  sp^ 
bashes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  aromatic  pUit' 
of  the  wilderness.*'  Here  and  there  bare  and  sti^r 
ridges  of  no  great  height  cross  this  arid  region,  b  Jt 
fiiil  to  draw  water  from  the  sky,  and  have,  ccaa^ 
quently,  no  streams  flowii^  from  them.  A  kv 
wells  supply  the  nomad  population  with  a  brackish 
fluid.  The  region  is  traversed  with  difficulty,  ci 
has  never  been  accurately  surveyed.  The  rocst 
nanarkable  oasis  is  at  Palmyra,  where  there  k* 
several  small  streams  and  abundant  pnlm-treo. 
[See  Tadmor.]  Towaitb  the  more  westeni  furt 
of  the  region  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain-rang? 
which  there  bounds  it,  is  likewise  a  good  deal  cf 
tolerably  fertile  oountiy,  watered  by  the  streoms 
which  flow  eastward  fitm  the  range,  and  sfter  1 
longer  or  a  shorter  course  are  lost  in  the  desdt. 
The  best  known  and  the  most  productive  of  tW 
tracts,  which  seem  stolen  from  the  desert,  n  t>« 
famous  plain  of  Damascus — the  el-Ghutak  and  fl' 
Merj  of  the  Arabs—already  described  in  the  aocoaai 
given  of  that  city.  [Damabcus.]  No  hts!  t* 
this  "  earthly  paradise  "  is  to  be  loond  along  th« 
rest  of  the  dbain,  since  no  other  stream  flows  df  v? 
from  it  at  all  comparable  to  the  Barada ;  but  wKr- 
ever  the  eastern  side  of  the  diain  has  been  visiUii, 
a  certain  amount  of  cultivable  territory  has  b^ 
found  at  its  foot;  com  is  grown  in  plaoes,  asd 
olive-trees  are  abundant  (Borckhardt,  Trmtli  »'« 
Syria,  pp.  124-129 ;  Pococke,  DeBcrip^km  cf  tif 
East,  vol.  ii.  p.  146).  Fuither  from  the  hill*  J 
is  bare  and  repulsive ;  a  dry  hard  desert  hke  ikat 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  with  a  soil  of  nisri  aac 
gravel,  onlv  rarely  diversified  with  sand. 

9.  Chief  Divisions.— According  to  Stiabo,  SyrJ 
Proper  was  divided  into  the  following  district*  :- 
1.  Commagfine;  2.  Cyrrhestica;  3.  Sdeocis;  *w 
Coele-sjrria;  and  5.  Damascdn^.  If  we  take  ia 
limits,  however,  as  laid  down  above  (§  1),  we  inaS 
add  to  these  districts  three  others:  Chatybooit*. 
or  the  country  about  Aleppo ;  Chalcis  or  dolodky. 
a  small  tract  south  of  this,  about  the  lake  in  whvlel 
the  river  of  Aleppo  ends ;  and  Palmyrftn^  or  thi 
desert  so  far  as  we  consider  it  to  have  been  ^y^ 
(a)  Commag6n^»  lay  to  the  north.     Its  afm 

was  Samosata  or  Sun^at.    The  territory  i^  m^ 
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mukkL    Tbey  dwell,  however,  east  of  the  E«|*n»^ 
between  Sumeiaat  and  DIarbekr. 
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to  har«  been  fiurly  fertile,  bat  small ;  aod  from 
this  we  Toaj  gather  that  it  did  not  desoeDd  lower 
thsQ  tboot  Ain'Tob.    (&)  From  Ain-Tab,  or  per- 
bps  from  •  point  higher  up^  commenced  Cirrheatica 
or  Cyristica.    It  was  bounded   on  ,the  north  by 
Coontt^a^,  CD  the  north-west  by  Amanus,  on  the 
ve»t  3od  south-west  bj  Seleucis,  and  on  the  south 
ity  Cbalybijoitis  or  the  r^ion  ofChalybon.     Both 
i:  ud  Cammag€n^  reached  eastward  to  the  Eu- 
phntes.    Cprhestlca  was  so  called  from  its  capital 
(Tnios,  whidi  seems  to  be  the  modem  Corns. 
It iixladed Hierapolis  {Bambuk)^  Batnae  {Dahab f ), 
saA  GindarDs    {^Gindouies).        (c)    Chalybonitis 
»jjoiocd  Cyrrhestica  on  the  sonth,  lying  between 
Uot  region  and  the  desert.     It  extended  probably 
tvm.  tbe  fiophrates,  about  BaliSy  to  Honnt  St. 
^inKOD  {Amguli  Dagh).     Like  Cyrrhestica,  it  de- 
Tired  its  Dame  from   its  capital  city,  which  was 
Chlfboo,  DOW  oomipted  into  HaM>,  or  Aleppo. 
\i)  GulcididT  was  south  of  the  more  western  por- 
^  of  Chalybonitis,  and  was  named  from  its  capital, 
Cuilcis,  which  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  modem 
Kiamsserin^  a  little  south  of  the  lake  in  which  the 
i^f  of  Aleppo  ends  (PooodEe,  Tnxcels,  ii.  149). 
'  Spends  lay  between  Cyn-hestica,  Chalybomtis, 
•ai  Chalds  on  the  oifte  side,  and  the  Mediterranean 
<c  ti^e  other.     It  was  a  large  province,  and  oon- 
t^^  fonr   important    sabdirisions,    1.  ^leucis 
Picper  or  Pieria,  the  little  comer  between  Amanus 
o^i  th«  Orontes,  with  its  capital,  Seleucia,  on  the 
ovt,  above  the  moath  of  the  Orontes;  2.  Antio- 
(H  the  r^on  about  Antioch ;  3.  LAodic^ne,  the 
i^^  tnct  between  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and 
Fh^eoicia,  named  after  its  capital,  Laodiceia  (still 
oiiej  LadViiifeh\  which  was  an  excellent  port,  and 
Btuated  in  a  most  fertile  district  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §9) ; 
^  4.  AparoSn^,  consisting  of  the  valley  of  the 
'^^''Qtes  from  Jisr  Hadid  to  Hamah^  or  perhaps  to 
HuiS,  and  having  Apamea  (now  Famieh)  for  its 
taiefcity.    (/)  Coele-syna  lay  south  of  Apamea, 
'i^  the  continuation  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  ex- 
t«ai  Dg  from  Hems  to  the  gorge  in  which  the  valley 
**'*■    The  chief  town  of  this  region  was  Heliopolis 
'hiilbekj.     {g)    Damasoln^  included  the  whole 
rjtraUe  tract  between    the    bare  range   which 
^^Aks  away  frtmi  Anti>lifaanus  in  lat.  33°  30',  and 
^  IjHis  whidi  shut  in  the  valley  of  the  Awaj  on 
Q?  »outh.  It  lay  east  of  Coele-syria  and  south-west  of 
•^.jrea^.    (A)  Palmyrdnd  was  the  name  applied 
^  ^  whole  of  the  Syrian  DeserL     It  was  bounded 
'^i  tf.«  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north  by 
C^rbooitis  and  Chalcidic«,  on  the  west  by  Apa- 
KCL^  and  Coele-«yria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  great 
*«»m  of  Arabia. 

1'^.  Principal  towns. — The  chief  towns  of  Syria 
^J  l«  thus  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
■i!^  of  their  importance:  1.  Antioch;  2.  Da- 
^<cDs ;  3.  Apameia ;  4.  Seleuda ;  5.  Tadmor  or 
^^yra ;  6.  Laodiceia  ;  7.  Epiphaneia  (Hamath) ; 
}■  ^amooita;  9.  Hierapolis  (Mabog) ;  10.  Chaly- 
to;  11.  Emesa;  12.  Heliopolis;  13.  Laodiceia 
M  Lihannm;  14.  Cyrrhus;  15.  Chalcis;  IB. 
|^"«^'jm;  17.  Heradeia;  18.  Gindarus;  19. 
^o^aa;  20.  Thapsacus.  Of  these,  Samosata, 
^'-zma,  Thapncns,  are  on  the  Euphrates ;  Seleucia, 
>^'lioea,  Poseideium,  and  Heracleia,  on  the  sea- 
-'■f^ ;  Antioch,  Apameia,  Epiphaneia,  and  Emesa 
.^<^ .  on  the  Orontes ;  Heliopolis  and  Laodiceia  ad 
isMDun,  in  Coele-syria;  Hierapolis,  Chalybon, 
'TrrhiK,  Chakas,  and  Gindarus,  in  the  northern 
^laods;  Damascus  on  the  skirts,  and  Palmyra 
B  the  oatR  of  the  eastern  desert. 
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11.  History.  —  The  first  occupants  of  Syria 
appear  to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The 
Canaanitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Aroorites, 
&c.,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  £^^ypt  and 
Ethiopia,  Cush  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15-18) ; 
and  evoi  independently  of  this  evidence,  there  seems 
to  be  sufficient  i'«>ason  for  believing  that  the  races 
in  question  stood  in  close  ethnic  connexion  with  the 
Cushite  stock  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  iv.  243-245). 
These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also 
I^ower  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
Genesis  (x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have 
become  possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also,  for  when  the 
Assyrians  first  push  their  conquests  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  find  the  Hittites  {Khatti)  esta- 
blished in  strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great 
River.  After  a  while  the  first  comers,  who  were 
still  to  a  great  extent  nomads,  received  a  Shemitic 
infusion,  which  most  probably  came  to  them  from 
the  south-«ast.  The  family  of  Abraham,  whose 
original  domicile  was  in  Lower  Babylonia,  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  regarded  as  furnishing  us  with  a 
specimen  of  the  migratory  movements  of  the  period. 
Another  example  is  that  of  Chedorlaonier  with  his 
confederate  kings,  of  whom  one  at  least — Amraphel 
— ^must  have  been  a  Shemite.  The  movement  may 
have  begun  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  Shemitic  names  of  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants when  Abraham  first  comes  into  the  country, 
as  Abimelech,  Melchizedek,  Eliezer,  &c.^  The  only 
Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 
marked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  1 5  ; 
XV.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a  place 
of  some  importance.  Indeed,  in  one  tradition, 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Damascus  for 
a  time  (Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  30) ;  but  this  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Next  to  Damascus  mnst  be 
placed  Hamath,  which  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  a 
well-known  place  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8),  and 
appeal's  in  }*^yptian  papyri  of  the  time  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  {^Cambridge  Essays,  1858,  p. 
268).  Syria  at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries 
afterwards,  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms.  Several  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  Damascns,  Kehob, 
Maachah,  Zobah,  Geshur,  &c.  We  also  hear  oc- 
casionally of  *•  the  kiTtgs  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hit- 
tites" (1  K.  X.  29;  2  E.  vii.  6) — an  expression 
indicative  of  that  extensive  subdivision  of  the  tract 
among  numerous  petty  cliiefs  which  is  exhibited  to 
us  very  clearly  in  the  early  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
At  various  times  difierent'  states  had  the  pre- 
eminence ;  but  none  was  ever  strong  enough  to 
establish  an  authority  over  the  others. 

The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile  contact  with 
the  Syi'ians,  under  that  name,  in  the  time  oi 
David.  The  wars  of  Joshua,  however,  must  have 
oi^en  been  with  Syrian  chiefs,  with  whom  he  dis- 
puted the  puzisession  of  the  tract  about  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  2-18).  After  his  time  the 
Syrians  were  apparently  undisturbed,  until  David 
began  his  «^ressive  wars  upon  them.  Claiming 
the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates,  which  God  had 
promised  to  Abmham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  David  made 
war  on  Hadade7.er,  king  of  Zolxdi,  whom  he 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  killing  18,000  of  his 
men,  and  taking  from   him  1000  chariots,  700 

b  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  names  may  be  the 
Shemitic  eqnivalenta  of  the  real  names  of  these  persona, 
which  names  might  in  that  case  have  been  HamlUc. 
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honemeo,  and  20,000  footmen  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4, 
13).     The  Damaaoene  Syrians,  having  endeavoured 
to  saocour  their  kinsmen,  were  lilcewise  defeated 
with   gi^eat  loss   (ib.  ver.  5);    and  the  blow   so 
weakened  them  that  they  shortly  afUrwaixls  sub- 
mitted   and   became    David's    subjects    (ver.   6). 
Zobah,  however,  was  far  from  being  subdued  as 
yet.     When,  a  few  years  later,  the  Aomionites 
determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,   Zobah,  together 
with  Beth-Kehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen,  and 
two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (2 
Sam.  X.  6).     This  army  being  completely  defeated 
by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  tiom  Mesopotamia 
(ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of  a  thii^  battle, 
which  likewise  went  ag^nst  him,  and  produced  the 
gttieral  submission  of  Syria  to  thie  Jewish  monarch. 
The  submission  thus  begun  continued  under  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  who  **  reigned  over  all  the  king- 
doms fi-om  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  and  mito  the  border  of  Egypt ; 
they  bn>(!ght  presents  and  served  Solomon  all  the 
days  of  hU  life"  (1  K.  iv.  21).    The  only  pait  of 
Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have  been  Damas- 
cus, where  an  independent  kingdom  was  set  up  by 
Rezon,  a  native  of  Zobnh  (1  K.  zi.  23-25).     On 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Rehoboam,  the  remauder  of  Syria  no 
doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.     Damascus  now  became 
decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath  being  second 
to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose  capital  was 
Carchemish  near  BcamJbuk,  third.    [Carchemish.] 
The  wars  of  this  period  fall  most  properly  into 
the  history  of  Damascus,  and  have  already  been 
desciibed  in  the  account  given  of  that  city.     [Da- 
mascus.]    Their  result  was  to  attach  Syria  to 
the  gi*eat  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it  pubded 
to  the  Babylonians,  after  a  short  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  to  hold  poaseasion  of  it,  which  was 
frustrated  by  Nebuchadnexzar.     From  the  Baby- 
lonians Syria  passed  to  the  Persians,  under  whom 
it  formed  a  satrapy  in  conjunction  with  Judaea, 
Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus  (Herod,  iii.  91y.     Its  re- 
sources wera  still  great,  and  probably  it  was  his 
confidence  in  them  which  enooui-aged  the  Syiian 
satrap,  Megabazus,  to  raise  the  standai-d  of  revolt 
against  Artazerxes  Longimanus  (B.C.  447).     After 
this  we  hear  little  of  Syi-ia  till  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Issus  (B.C.  333),  when  it  submitted  to 
Alexander  without  a  stru^le. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for 
the  first  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On 
the  division  of  the  provinces  among  his  genei'als 
(B.C.  321),  Seleucus  Nicator  leceived  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria;  and  though,  in  the  twenty  years  of 
struggle  which  followed,  this  country  was  lost  and 
won  repeatedly,  it  i-emained  tinaliy,  with  the 
exception  of  Coele-syria,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince 
to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned.  That  prince, 
whose  dominions  reached  from  the  MediteiTanean 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Southern 
Ocean,  having,  aa  he  believed,  been  exposed  to 
great  daugera  on  account  of  the  diitance  from 
Gieece  of  his  original  capital,  Babylon,  i-esolved 
immediately  upon  his  victory  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301) 
to  fix  his  metropolis  in  the  West,  and  settliid  upon 
Syria  as  the  fittest  place  for  it.  Antioch  was 
begun  in  B.C.  300,  and,  being  finished  in  a  few 
years,  wiis  made  the  ciipital  of  Seleucus*  kingdom. 
The  whole  realm  was  thenceforth  luled  from  this 
centre,  and  Syiia,  which  had  long  been  the  prey 
of  stronger  countries,  and  had  been  exliausted  by 
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their  exactions,  grew  rich  with  the  wealth  whkh 
now  flowed  into  it  on   all  sides.      The  luinry 
and  magniBoenoe  of  Antioch  were  extraoidinarr. 
Broad  straight  streets,  with  colonnades  from  ei*i 
to  end,  temples,  statues,  arches,  bridges,  a    roj-al 
palace,  and  various  other  public  buildings  disperft^i 
throughout  it,  nude  the  Syrian  capital  by  fiur  the 
most  splendid  of  all  the  cities  of  the  £U»t.    At 
the  same  time,  in  the  provinces,  other  towns  of 
large  size  wei«  growing  up.     Seleucia  in   Heiii. 
Apameia,  and  both  Laodiceias  were  foaiidatioQ*  vi 
the  Seleuddae,  as  their  names  sufficiently  mii- 
cate.     Weak  and  indolent  as  were  many  of  these 
monarchs,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  a  hei>- 
ditary  taste  for  building;    and  so  each  aimed  at 
outdoing  his  predecessoi-s  in  the  number,  beamy, 
and   magnificence  of  his  oonstructiom.      As  tb« 
history  of  Syria  under  the  Seleudd  princes  h» 
been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  articles  treatir^ 
of  each  mon^x^  [Amtiochus,  Demetrius,  >£- 
LEUCDS,  &c],  it  will  be  unnecesaary  hei-e  to  io 
more  than  sum  it  up  gena*ally.     The  most  fioor- 
ishing  period  was  the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nicatt^-. 
The  empire  was  then  almost  as  lai^  as  that  cf 
the  Achaemenian   Peisians,  for  it    at  one   time 
included  Asia  Minor,  and  thua  reached  from  the 
Egean  to  India,     it  was  organised  into  satrapi^ 
of  which  the  number  was  72.     Trade  flouri»b<^i 
greatly,  old  lines  of  traffic  being  restored  and  new 
ones  opened.    The  reign  of  Nicator's  aoo,  Ant;<- 
chus  ].,  called  Soter,  was  the  begixmic^  of  tke 
decline,  which  was  prc^-esaive  from  hia  date,  vith 
only  one  or  two  slight  intentiptions.     Soter  Itft 
territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua,  and  fiul«*i 
in  an  attempt  to  subject  Bithynia.     He  was  also 
unsuccessful  against  Egypt.     Under  hb  son,  Ao- 
tiochus  II.,    called  e«rf»,   or    "the    God.**  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  261,  the  disintegnti^a 
of  the  empire  proceeded  more  rapidly.     The  rpn>lt' 
of  Pailhia  in  B.C.  256,  followed  by  that  of  Bactmi 
in  B.C.  254,  deprived  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  6i>ire 
of  its  best  provinces,  and  gave  it  a  new  eofxai 
which  shortly  became  a  rival  and  finally  a  scpe* 
rior.    At  the  same  time  the  war  with  Egypt  «» 
prosecuted  without  either    advantage    or    glorj*. 
;  Fresh  losses  were  suffei^ed  in  the  reign  of  Sekcrj* 
II.  (Calllnicus),  Antiochus  the  Second's  voeotsarr. 
While  Gallinicus  was  engaged  in   E^pt  agam-^t 
Ptolemy  Euei^tes,  Eumenes  of  Pei^gamos  obta  r.td 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  Asia   Minor     R.C. 
,  242) ;  and  about  the  same  time  Arsaoes  II.,  km^ 
'  of  Parthia,  conquered  Hyrciuia  and  annexed  it  to 
his  dominions.     An  attempt  to  recover  this  Utt«r 
province  cost   Callinicus   his    crown,   as   he   «*« 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthiai:s   d.-\ 
!  226).     In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Seleocus  Ii1> 
(Ceraunus),  a  slight  reaction  set  in.     Most  <^  A<s 
Minor  was  i^eoovered  for  Ceraunus  by  h.s  »  :.•'■' 
nephew,  Achacus  (B.C.   224),   and  he    was   p:*- 
paring  to  invade  Pergamus  when  he  died  poaou^ 
,  His  successor  and  brother,  ^ntiochoa  III.,  tb>v^ 
he  gained  the  surname  of  Great  from  the  grandtur 
I  of  his  expeditions  and  the  partial  success  of  wa^ 
of  them,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  really  dix.« 
,  anything  towards    raising  the    emfHre  from    tis 
declining  condition,  since  his  conquests  <»  the  v^« 
of  Egypt,  consisting  of  Coele-syria,  Phoenicia,  Ari 
Palestine,  formed  no  sufficient  oompenntion  (or  tl  s 
loss  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  was  forced  to  ce^lf  *■  ■ 
Home  for  the  nggi-andisement  of  the  rival  kir.i?*'  "^ 
of  Pei-gamus  (B.C.  190).     Even  had  the  temttxrjJ 
balance  been   kept  mora  evoi,   the  ill  poInT  ^ 
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making  Rome  an  eDemj  of  the  Syrun  kiDgdom, 
with  which  Aotiochns  the  Great  is  tajmble,  would 
hare   nectssitated    our   placing    him   among   the 
priooes  to  whom   its  ultimate  ruin   was  mainly 
owii^.    Towards  the  East,  indeed,  he  did  some- 
thing, if  not  to  thrust  back  the  Pai-thians,  at  any 
rate  to  protect  his  empire  from  their  aggressions. 
Bat  the  ezhaustJbn  consequent  upon  his  constant 
wars  and  signal  defeats — more  especially  those  of 
hsfboi  and  Magnesia — ^left  Syiia  far  more  feeble 
at  his  death  than   she  had  been  at  any  foitner 
period.    The  almost  eventless  reign  of  Seleucus  IV. 
( Philopatory,  his  son  and  successor  (B.C.  187-175), 
»  sudjcient  proof  of  this  feebleness.     It  was  not 
till   twenty    years    of   peace    had    recruited    the 
resources  of  Syria  in  men  and  money,  that  An- 
tiocbos  IV.   (EfHphanes),   brother  of  Philopator, 
rentored  on  engaging  in  a  great  war  (B.C.  171) — 
a  war  for  the   conquest  of  Egypt.      At  first   it 
leemed  as  if  the  attempt  would  succeed.     Egypt 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  foe  of  so  many 
vmrs,  when  Rome,  following  out  her  traditions  of 
bostility  to  Syrian  power  and  influence,  interposed 
her  mediation,  and  deprived  Epiphanes  of  all  the 
hmts  of  his  yictories    (B.C.    168).      A   greater 
iojiuy  was,  about  the    same    time  (b.c.    167), 
inflicted  on  Syria  by  the  folly  of  Epiphanes.  him- 
self.   Not  content  with  replenishing  his  treasury 
br  the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  temple,  he  madly 
ordered  the  desecration  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
thus  caosed  the  revolt  of  the  ^Jews,  which  prove<i 
a  permanent  loss  to  the  empire  and  an  aggravation 
of  its  weakness.      After  the  death  of  Epiphanes 
the  empire  npidly  verged  to  its  &11.     The  regal 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  Antiochus  V. 
(Eapator),  son  of  £piphanes  (B.C.  164) ;  the  nobles 
caoteoded  for   the  regency;    a  pretender   to   the 
crown  started  up  in  the  pei-son  of  Demetrius,  son 
of  Seleucus  IV. ;    Rome  put   in   a  claim  to  ad- 
minister the  government;  and  amid  the  troubles 
thus  caused,  tiie  Parthians,  under  Mithrid&tes  I., 
overran  the  eastern   provinces  (B.C.    164),    con- 
qoered  Uedia,  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  &c.,  and 
adranoed  thdr  fjTbntier  to  the  Euphrates.     It  was 
io  rain  that   Demetrius  II.  (Nicator)   made   an 
attempt  (B.C.  142)  to  recover  the  lost  tenitory; 
his  boldness  cost  him  his  liberty ;  while  a  similar 
attempt  on  the  pail  of  his  successor,  Antiochus  Vll. 
(Sidet's),  cost  that  monarch  his  life  (b.c.  128). 
Meanwhile,  in  the  shorn  Syrian  kingdom,  disorders 
of  every  kind  were  on  the  increase ;  Commagen^ 
'vvolted  and  established  her  independence;   ciyil 
wars,  murders,   mutinies  of  the  troops,  rapidly 
ncoeeded  one  another;   the  despised   Jews   were 
called  in  by  both  sides  in  the  various  struggles ; 
ud  Syria,  in  the  space  of  about  ninety  yenrs,  from 
B.C.  154  to  B.C.  64,  had  no  fewer  than  ten  sove- 
reigns.   All  the  wealth  of  the  countiy  had  been 
by  this  time  dissipated ;  much  had  flowed  Rome- 
^aids  in  the  shape  of  bribes ;  more,  probably,  had 
^Xtt  spent  on  the  wars ;  and  still  more  had  been 
vasted  by  the  kings  in  luxury  of  every  kind, 
t  nder  theK  drcumstances  the  Romans  showed  no 
*^«nwB»  to  occupy  the  exhausted  region,  which 
pasKd   under  the    power  of  Tigranes,    king    of 
Armenia,  in  'B.a  83,  and  was  not  made  a  province 
of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after  Pompey's  complete 
<W«t  of  Mithridates  and  his  ally  Tigranes,  B.c.  64. 
The  chn>nol(^of  this  period  has  been  well  worked 
wt  by  Qinton  (/^  if.  vol.  iii.  pp.  308-346),  from 
^hom  the  following  tobte  of  the  kings,  with  the 
dates  of  their  accession,  is  taken  :— 
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1.  Seleucus  Nicator  .     .     . 

2.  Antiochus  Soter  .     .     . 

3.  Antiochus  Theus       .     . 

4.  Seleucus  CsUinicus   .     . 
6.  Seleucus  Oeraunus    .     . 

6.  Antiochus  Magnus    .     . 

7.  Seleucus  Philopator  .     . 

8.  Antiochus  Kpiphaues     . 

9.  Antiochus  Eupator  .     . 

10.  Demetrius  Soter  .     .     . 

11.  Alexander  Bala    .     .     . 

12.  Demetrius  Nicator   (Ist) 
reipn) J 

13.  Autiodius  Sidetcs     .     . 

14.  l>?meirlus  Nicaior  (2nd) 
nMgn) ] 

15.  Antiochus  Grypus     .     . 

16.  Antiochus  Cyzentcus 

17.  Antiochus  Kuaebea  and ) 
PhlUppus ( 

18.  Tigranes 

19.  Antiochus  Asiatkns 


32 
19 
15 
20 

3 
36 
12 
11 

2 
12 

5 

9 
9 
3 

13 

18 

12 

14 
4 


years. 
1 1 

» » 

1 1 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

» » 

» • 

1 1 

»» 
» » 


Oct.  312 
Jan.  280 
Jan.  261 
Jon.  246 
Aug.  226 
Aug.  223 
Oct.  187 
Aug.  175 
Dec,  164 
Nov.  162 
Aug.  150 

Nov.  146 

Feb.  137 

Feb.  128 

Aug.  125 
113 

95 

83 
69 


As  Syria  holds  an  important  place,  not  only  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New,  some  account 
of  its  condition  imder  the  Romans  must  now  be 
given.  That  condition  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
While  the  country  generally  was  formed  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  governors  who  were  at  first 
propraetors  or  quaestors,  then  proconsuls,  and 
tinjUly  legates,  there  were  exempted  from  the  direct 
rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first  place,  a  number  of 
"  free  cities,"  which  retained  the  administration  of 
their  own  aBfairs,  subject  to  a  tribute  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  principles  of  taxation ;  and  2ndly, 
a  number  of  ti'acts,  which  were  assigned  to  petty 
princes,  commonly  natives,  to  be  ruled  at  theii* 
pleasure,  subject  to  the  same  obligations  with  the 
tree  cities  as  to  taxation  (Appian,  Syr,  50).  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleuda,  Apameia,  Epi- 
phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  principalis 
ties,  Commagdn^,  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baaibeh), 
Arethusa,  Abila  or  AbilSn^,  Palmyra,  and  Da- 
mascus. The  principalities  were  sometimes  called 
kingdoms,  sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  esta- 
blished where  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were 
so  inveterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  seml^anoe  without  the  sub' 
stance  of  freedom,  (a)  Commagen^  was  a  king- 
dom {regnum).  It  had  broken  off  from  Syria 
during  the  later  troubles,  and  become  a  separate 
state  under  the  government  of  a  branch  of  the  Se- 
leucidae,  who  affected  the  names  of  Antiodius  and 
Mithridates.  The  Romans  allowed  this  condition 
of  things  to  continue  till  A.D.  17,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Antiochus  III.,  they  made  CommagSn^ 
into  a  province  ;  in  which  condition  it  continued  till 
A.D.  38,  when  Caligula  gave  the  crown  to  An- 
tiochus IV.  (Epiphanes),  the  son  of  Antiochus  III. 
Antiochus  IV.  continued  king  till  A.D.  72,  when  he 
was  deposed  by  Vespasian,  and  Commagdn^  was 
finally  absorbed  into  the  Empire.  He  had  a  son, 
called  also  Antiochus  and  Epiphanes,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  '*  King  Agiippa," 
and  afleiiirards  the  wife  of  Felix,  the  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (6)  Chalcis  '*  ad  Belum  '*  was  not  the  city 
so  called  near  Aleppo,  which  gave  name  to  the 
district  of  Chalcidice,  but  a  town  of  less  importance 
near  Heliopolis  (Baaibek),  whence  probably  the 
sufHx  **  ad  Belum."     It  is  mentioned  in  this  con- 
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nexion  hj  Strabo  (rvi.  2,  §10),  and  Joeephus  sap 
that  it  was  under  Lebemon  {Ant.  xiv.  7»  §4),  so 
that  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  its  posi- 
tion. It  must  have  been  in  the  "  Hollow  Syria" — 
the  modern  Bukaa — to  the  south  of  Baalbek  (Jo- 
seph. B.  /.  i.  9,  §2),  and  therefore  probably  at 
Anjar,  whei-e  there  are  large  ruins  (Robinson,  BibL 
Res.  iii.  496,  497).  This  too  was  generally,  or 
perhaps  always,  a  "  kingdom."  Pompey  found  it 
under  a  cei-tain  Ptolemy,  "  the  son  of  Mennaeus,** 
and  allowed  him  to  retain  possession  of  it,  together 
with  certain  adjacent  districts.  From  him  it  passed 
to  his  son,  Lysanias,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra  (ab.  B.C. 
34),  ailer  which  we  find  its  revenues  farmed  by 
Lysanias'  stewai'd,  Zenodorus,  the  royalty  being  in 
abeyance  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  In  B.C.  22 
Chalcis  was  added  by  Augustus  to  the  dominions  of 
Herod  the  Great,  at  whose  death  it  pi-obably  passed 
to  his  son  Philip  (ib.  xvii.  11,  §4).  Philip  died 
A.D.  34;  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  Chalcis,  until 
Claudius  in  his  first  year  (a.d.  41)  bestowed  it  on 
a  Herod,  the  brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  still  as  a 
**  kingdom."  From  this  Herod  it  passed  (a.d.  49) 
to  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  11.,  who  held  it  only 
three  or  four  years,  bdng  promoted  from  it  to  a 
better  government  (ib.  xx.  7,  §1).  Chalcis  then 
fell  to  Agrippa's  cousin,  Aristobulus,  son  of  the 
first  Herodian  king,  under  whom  it  remained  till 
A.D.  73  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  7,  §1).  About  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  it  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  go- 
vernrocnt,  being  finally  absorbed  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria,  (c)  Arethusa  (now  Restun) 
was  for  a  time  sepai-ated  fi'om  Syria,  and  go- 
verned by  phylarchs.  The  city  lay  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes  between  Hannah  and  Hems, 
rather  nearer  to  the  former.  In  the  government 
wei'e  included  the  Emiseni,  or  people  of  Hems 
(Kmesa),  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  comprising 
the  Oix)ntes  valley  from  the  Jebel  Erhayn,  at  least 
as  high  as  the  Bahr-el-Kades,  or  Baheirei'ffems, 
the  lake  of  Hems.  Only  two  govemors  are  known, 
Samjwiceramus,  and  Jamblichus,  his  son  (Strab. 
xvi.  2,  §10).  Probably  this  principality'  was  one 
of  the  first  absorbed,  (jd)  Abildn^,  so  caWed  from 
its  capital  Abila,  was  a  "  tetrardiy."  It  was 
situated  to  the  east  of  Anti-libanus,  on  the  route 
between  Baalbek  and  Damascus  {Itm.  Ant.). 
Ruins  and  inscriptions  mark  the  site  of  the  capital 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii.  479-482),  which  was  at 
the  village  called  El  Suk,  on  the  river  Barada,  just 
where  it  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains.  The 
limits  of  the  ten*itory  are  uncertain.  We  first  hear 
of  this  tetrarchy  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (iii.  1),  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Lysanias  at  the  commencement  of  St.  John's  mi- 
nistry, whidi  was  probably  a.d.  27.  Of  this 
Lysanias  nothing  more  is  known;  he  ceilainly 
cannot  be  the  Lysanias  who  once  held  Chalcis ;  since 
that  Lysanias  died  above  sixty  years  previously. 
Eleven  years  afler  the  date  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
A.D.  38,  the  heir  of  Caligula  bestowed  **  the  te- 
trarchy of  Lysanias,"  by  which  AbiUn^  is  no  doubt 
intended,  on  the  elder  Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
6,  §10),  and  four  years  later  Claudids  confirmed 
the  same  prince  in  the  possession  of  the  **  Abila  of 
Lysanias  "  (ib.  xix.  5,  §1).  Finally,  in  a.d.  53, Clau- 
dius, among  other  grants,  conferred  on  the  younger 
Agrippa  "  Abila,  which  had  been  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias"  (ib.  xx.  7,  §1).  Abila  was  taken  by  Pla- 
cidus,  one  of  the  generals  of  V^pasian,  in  B.C.  69 
(Joseph.  Ben.  Jud.  iv.  7,  §6),  and  thenceforth  was 
annexed  to  Syria,     (e)  I^lmyra  appears  to  have 
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occupied  a  different  position  from  the  rest  of  tfie 
Syrian  principalities.  It  was  in  no  sense  dependeat 
upon  Rome  (PUn.  ff.  N.  v.  25),  but,  relying  oo 
its  position,  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  self- 
government  from  the  bi^eaking  up  of  the  Sriian 
kingdom  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Antony  made  an 
attempt  against  it,  B.C.  41,  but  failed.  It  was  not 
till  Trajan's  successes  against  the  Parthians,  between 
a.d.  114  and  A.D.  1 16,  that  Palmyra  was  added  to 
the  Empire.  (/)  Damascus  is  the  last  of  the  prin- 
cipalities which  it  is  necessary  to  noUce  here.  It 
appears  to  have  been  lefl  by  Pompey  in  the  hands 
of  an  Arabian  prince,  Aretas,  who,  however,  was  to 
pay  a  tribute  for  it,  and  to  allow  the  Romam  to 
occupy  it  at  their  pleasure  with  a  garrison  CJoseph. 
Ant  xiv.  4,  §5;  5,  §1 ;  11,  §7).  This  'state  of 
things  continued  most  likely  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Empire  by  Augustus,  when  Damascus  was  at- 
tached to  the  province  of  Syria.  Dnrii^  the  rest 
of  Augustus'  reign,  and  dming  the  entire  reign  of 
Tiberius,  this  arrangement  was  in  force ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  Caligula  on  his  aooession  separated 
Damascus  from  Syi-ia,  and  gave  it  to  another  Aretas 
who  was  king  of  Petra,  and  a  relation  (son  ?)  of  the 
former.  [See  Abetas.]  Hence  the  ftct,  noted  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  that  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion  Damascus  was  held  by  an  "  ethnarch  of 
king  Aretas."  The  semi-independenoe  of  Dunascus 
is  thought  to  have  continued  through  the  reigns  ot' 
Caligula  and  Claudius  (from  a.d.  37  to  A.D.  54}, 
but  to  have  come  to  an  end  under  Nero,  when  the 
district  was  probably  re-attadied  to  Syria. 

The  list  of  the  govemors  of  Syria,  from  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  detraction  of  Jeru- 
salem, has  been  made  out  with  a  near  approach  to 
accuracy,  and  is  as  follows:— 

DMtoT        Dveaf 
Nanci.  TUlnofoOo*.       oUctiag      qinisi^ 

M.  A«nl«n.S»nru.  .   {•*JSS«'"J^'  .  ^^ 

h.  Marclus  Philippns  .    .  Propraetor  .    .    61  .    .   M 

Lentulus  Marceliinus .    .  Propraetor  .    .    fi9  .    .   5T 

Gabioius Proconsnl    .    .    56  .    .    5( 

Craasos .    .    65  .    .   (3 

CoBsius Quaestor.    .    .    63  .   .  ftl 

H.  Calpamius  Blbulns    .  Proconsul    .    .    61  .    .   47 

Sext.  JqUus  Caesar     .    .  .    .    i1  ,   .   *i 

Q.  Caedllas  Bassus     .    .  Praetor  .    .    .    46  .    .   M 

(Q.  Gomlflcins  .  .  .  i  received  authority  from  the 
(L.  Statins  Murcus  .  .  {  Senate  to  dJapoaseai  Baaan. 
(Q.  MarciusCrispus     .     (     bat  failed.) 

C.  Cassias  Longlnos    .    .  Prooonsttl    .  b.c.  43  .  ac.  13 

L.  Deddius  Saxa     .    .    .  Legatos  ...    41  ..    40 

P.  VenUdius  Baasus    .    .  Legatos  .    .    .    40  .    .   3S 

C.  Soetos LegatuB  .    .    .    3B  .   .   35 

L.  Munatlos  Plancns  .    .  Lciatos  ...    35  ..   33 

L.  Calpundus  Bibulos     .  Legatoa  ...    31  ..   31 

Q.  Didiua Legatos  ...    30 

M.  Valerius  Messalla  .    .  Legatos  ...    29  ..   29 

Varro Leiatos  ...    24 

M.  Vipsantus  Agrippa    .  Legatos  .    .    .    2S  .    .   99 

M.  Tullius Legatos  .    .    .    19^ 

M.  Vipeanlus  Agrippa    .  L^toa  ...    19 

M.  Tldos Le^itas  .    .    .    11  .    .     T 

C.  Senttus  Sataminos .    .  Legatos  ...      T  .    .     3 

P.  Quintillos  Varus     .    .  Le^tos  ...      3  .  aa  9 
P.  Sulpldos  Quirlnas  .    .  Legaius  .    .  a  J>.  5 
Q.    Caedlius     Metellos  |  Txi».*n.  if 

H.  Calpomius  Piso     .    .  Ijegatos  .    .    .  It  .   .  1* 

Cn.  SenUos  Saturalnua   .  Prolegataa  .    .  19 

L.  Pomponios  Flaocos     .  Propraetor  .    .  22  .   .  33 

L.  VlteUlus Lefpitos  .    .    .^  35  .    .  39 

P.  Petronius Legatos  ...  39  ..  42 

Viblos  Marstis   .    .    .    .  L^tas  ...  43  ..  4^ 

C.  Caaslus  Longinos    .    .  Leffstna  ...  49  ..  51 

T.  Numtdlos*  Qaadnttos  Legatoa  .    .    .  61  .   •  <0 

Domitius  Cbrbulo   .    .    .  Legatus  .    .    .  60  .   •  ^ 

Cincius T/egatos  ...  63 

G.  Gestlos  UallOB    .    .    .  liOgatas  .    .    .  66  .   .  9? 

P.  Ucinlua  Modanos .    .  Legatos  .    .    .  67  .   .  i* 

•  CaUed  "  Vinidioa    by  Tadtos. 
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The  bistoiy  of  Sjria  during  this  period  may  be 
iommed  op  in  a  few  words.    Down  to  the  battle  of 
Pharadia,  Syria  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only  troubles 
being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  attacked 
the  eastern  frontier.    The  Roman  goyemors  laboured 
hud  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  prorinoe,  taking 
f^nat  pains  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had  gone  to 
decay  under  the  later  Seleucidae.     Gabinius,  pro- 
cooral  in  the  yeara  56  and  55  B.C.,  nuide  himself 
particularly  conspicuons  in   works  of  this  kind. 
After  Phanslia  (b.c.  46)  the  troubles  of  Syria  were 
rniewed.    Julins  Caesar  gave  the  province  to  his 
nbtrvt  Sextos  in  B.C.  47 ;  but  Pompey*s  party 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  East,  that  in  the  next 
ymr  one  of  his  adherents,  Caecilius  Bassus,  pat 
Sextos  to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the  go- 
renimnit  so  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  resist  tor 
thive  years  three  proconsuls  appointed  bj  the  Senate 
to  dispossess  him,  and  only  finally  yielded  upon 
tenns  which  he  himself  offered  to  nis  antagonists. 
Many  of  the  petty  princes  of  Syria  sided  with  him, 
and  some  of  the  nomadic  Anhs  took  his  pay  and 
foQght  under  his  banner  (Strab.  zyi.  2,  §10).  Bassos 
had  but  just  made  his  submission,  when,  upon  the 
assaasioation  of  Caesar,  Syria  was  disputed  between 
Cassias  and  Dolabella,  the  f rioid  of  Antony,  a  di»' 
pute  ieiminated  by  the  suicide  of  Dolabella,  B.C. 
4:i,  at  Lsiodiceia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Cassius. 
The  next  year  Cassias  left  his  proyinoe  and  went  to 
Philipp,  where,  afier  the  first  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment, he  too  committed  suicide.     Syria  then  fell  to 
AotoDv,  who  appointed  as  his  legate,  L.  Decidius 
J^  in  B,c.  41.     The  troubles  of  the  empire  now 
tempted  the  Piarthiaiis  to  seek  a  fuiiher  extension 
of  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Rome,  and 
Paroros,  the  at^wn-prince,  son  of  Amuses  XIV., 
amsted  by  the  Roman  refiugee,  Labienus,  oyerran 
Sjria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeating  Antony's  generals, 
^  Uireatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  all  her  Asiatic 
P««s«ms  (B.C.  40-39).     Ventidios,  however,  in 
B.C.  38,  defeated  the  Parthians,  slew  Pacorus,  and 
"covered  for  Rome  her  former  boundary.*  A  quiet 
time  followed.     From  B.C.  38  to   B.C.  31   Syria 
**>  }i;ovemed  peaceably  by  the  l^tes  of  Antony, 
and,  after  his  defeat  at  Actinm  and  death  at  Alex- 
>Ddna  m  that  year,  by  those  of  Augustus.    In  B.C. 
-7  took  place  that  formal  division  of  the  provinces 
Mween  Augustus  and  the  Senate  from  which  the 
imperial  administrative  system  dates;  and  Syria, 
^>^  from  its  exposed  situation  among  the  pro- 
^^^ciae  principiSf  continued  to  be  ruled  by  legates, 
^  were  of  consular  rank  (conanlcurea)  and  bore 
wrerally  the  full  title  of  "  Legatus  Augusti  pro 
P'^tore.*'    During  the  whole  of  this  period  the 
proriDce  enlarged  or  contracted  its  limits  according 
»  it  pleased  the  reigning  emperor  to  bestow  tracts 
rf  land  on  the  native  princes,  or  to  resume  them 
vul  place  them  imder  his  legate.     Judaea,  when 
"^*«bed  in  this  way  to  Syria,  occupied  a  peculiar 
p«»tioo.    Partly  perhaps  on  account  of  its  remote- 
n«s  from  the  Syrian  capital,  Antioch,  partly  no 
doubt  because  of  the  peculiar  diaracter  of  its  people, 
It  was  thought  best  to  make  it,  in  a  certain  sense, 
***P*^>t«  government.     A  special  procurator  was 
"Wpfore  appointed  to  rule  it,  who  was  subordinate 
*^  the  governor  of  Syria,  but  within  his  own  pro- 
noce  had  the  power  of  a  legatus.    [Sec  Judaea.] 
^^  continued  without  serious  disturbance  from 
[he  eipulaion  of  the  Partliians  (B.C.  38)  to  the 
^"ng  out  of  the  Jewish  war  (a.d.  66).    In  B.c. 
19  It  was  visited  l^  Augustus,  and  in  a.d.  18-19 
t>7  OerattnicQs  who  died  at  AnUoch  in  the  last- 
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named  year.  In  a.d.  44-47  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  severe  famine.  [See  Aoabus.]  A  little  earlier 
Christianity  had  b^un  to  spread  into  it,  partly  by 
means  of  those  who  *'  were  scattered  "  at  the  time 
of  Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  xi.  19),  partly  by 
the  exertions  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i.  21).  The  Syrian 
Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
(Acts  xiii.  1,  xv.  23,  35,  41,  &c.).  Here  the  name 
of  "  Christian  '*  first  arose — at  the  outset  no  doubt 
a 'gibe,  but  thenceforth  a  glory  and  a  boast.  Antioch, 
the  capital,  became  as  early  probably  as  a.d.  44 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
patriarchate.  The  Syrian  Church  is  accused  of 
laxity  both  in  faith  and  morals  (Newman,  Arians, 
p.  10) ;  but»  if  it  must  admit  the  disgrace  of  haying 
given  birth  to  Lucian  and  Paulas  of  Samoeata, 
it  can  daim  on  the  other  liand  the  glory  of  such 
names  as  Ignatins,  Theophilas,  Ephnuem,  and  Ba- 
bylas.  It  suffered  without  shrinking  many  grievous 
persecutions;  and  it  helped  to  make  that  em|^tic 
protest  against  worldliness  and  Inxuriousneas  of 
living  at  which  monasticism,  according  to  its  ori- 
ginal conception,  must  be  considered  to  have  aimed. 
The  Syrian  monks  wei'e  among  the  most  earnest 
and  most  self-denying ;  and  the  names  of  Hilarion 
and  Simon  Stylites  are  enough  to  prove  that  a 
most  important  part  was  played  by  Syria  in  the 
ascetic  movement  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 

(For  the  geogiaphy  of  Syria,  see  Pococke's  Z>e- 
acription  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88-209  ;  Burck* 
hardt*s  TVar^/s  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp. 
1-309 ;  Robinson's  Later  B^lical  SesearcheSf  pp. 
419-625;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  PalestiMy  pp.  403- 
414;  Porter's  Five  Yean  m  Damascus;  Ains- 
worth's  TVavels  in  the  TVack  of  the  Ten  Thotisand, 
pp.  57-70  ;  Researches,  &c.,  p.  290  et  seqq.  For 
the  history  under  the  Seleucidae,  see  (besides  the 
original  sources)  Clinton's  Fatsii  JTellenici,  vol.  iii. 
Appendix  iii.  pp.  308-34B ;  Vaillant's  Tmperium 
Sdeucidarum,  and  FroHch's  Annales  Berum  et 
Begum  Syriae,  For  the  histoiy  onder  the  Romans, 
see  Norisius,  Ono^qpAta  Pisana^  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
424-531.)  [G.  R.]  . 

STRIAG  VEBSIONS.  [Yebsiohb,  Striac] 

SY'RO-PHOENIOIAN  (2vpo<^irficur<ra, 
"Xvpo^olviffffei,  or  tltpa  ^otvurffa :  Syro-Phoenissa) 
occurs  only  in  Mark  vii.  26.  The  coinage  of  the 
words  "  Syro- Phoenicia,"  and  "  Syro-Phoenicians," 
seems  to  haye  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  they  intended  by 
the  exprecsions.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  they  wished  to  distinguish  the  Phoenicians  of 
Syria  from  those  of  Africa  (the  Carthaginians) ; 
and  the  term  *'  Syrophoenix  "  has  been  r^rded  as 
the  exact  converse  to  "  Libyphoenix  "  (Alford,  in 
loc.).  But  the  Libyphoenices  are  not  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Africa  generally — they  are  a  peculiar 
race,  half- African  and  half- Phoenician  ("  mixtum 
Punicum  Afns  genus,"  Liv.  xxi.  22).  The  Syro- 
Phoenicians,  therefore,  should,  on  this  analogy,  be 
a  mixed  race,  half-Phoenicians  and  half-Syrians. 
This  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  In  the 
satirists  Lucilius  (ap.  Non.  Marc.  De  proprietat. 
serm,  iv.  431)  and  Juvenal  {Sat.  vtii.  159),  who 
would  r^rd  a  mongrel  Oriental  as  peculiarly 
contemptible. 

In  later  times  a  geographic  sense  of  the  terms 
superseded  the  ethnic  one.  The  Emperor  Hadrian 
divided  Syria  into  three  parts,  Syria  Proper,  Syro- 
Phoenice,  and  Syria  Palaestina;  and  henceforth  a 
Syro-Phoenician  meant  a  native  of  this  sub-pro- 
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viace  (Lucian,  De  Cane,  Dwr,  §4),  which  indaded 
Phoenicia  Proper,  Damaacaa,  and  Palmyren^. 

As  the  get^raphic  sense  had  not  come  into  use 
in  St.  Mark's  time,  and  as  the  ethnic  one  would  be 
a  refinement  unlikely  in  a  sacred  wiiter,  it  w  per- 
haps  most  probable  that  he  really  wrote  2^/ni 
^oivurtra,  **  a  Phoenician  Syrian,'*  which  is  found 
in  some  copies. 

St.  Matthew  uses  *'  Canaanitish  '*  (Xovora/a)  in 
the  place  of  St.  Mark's  "  Syro-Phoenician,"  or 
'*  Phoenician  Syrian,"  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
LXX.  translate  Canaan  by  Phoenicia  (^oivIkii). 
The  terms  Canaan  and  Phoenicia  had  succeeded  one 
another  as  geographical  names  in  the  same  country ; 
and  Phoenicians  were  called  "  Canaanites,"  just 
as  Englishmen  are  called  '*  Britons."  No  con- 
dusion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Canaanites  with 
the  Phoenicians  can  properly  be  drawn  from  the 
indifferent  use  of  the  two  terms.  (See  Rawlinson*s 
fferodoiui,  vol.  ir.  pp.  243-245.)  [G.  K.] 
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TA'AKAGH  (T\^})n :  Zeucdx,  ha\dx,  Beu^cuix, 

haXdi ;  Alex.  BayaXj  Tayax*  «ic9ayaa8,  Ocrrax* 
Boovax:  ThanaCf  Thanach),  An  audent  Ca- 
naanitish dty,  whose  king  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  21).  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manaaseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  11,  xxi.  25;  1  Chr.  tH.  29),  though  it 
would  appear  to  have  lain  outside  their  boundaiy 
and  withm  the  allotment  of  dther  Issachar  or  Asher 
(Josh.  xvii.  11),  probably  the  former.  It  was  be- 
stowed on  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  25). 
Taauach  was  one  of  the  places  in  which,  dther 
from  some  strength  of  position,  or  from  the  ground 
near  it  being  favourable  for  their  mode  of  fighting, 
the  Aborigines  succeeded  in  making  a  stand  (Josh, 
xvii.  12 ;  Judg.  i.  27) ;  and  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Canaanites  under  Sisera  against  Deborah  and 
'Barak,  it  appears  to  have  formed  the  head-quarters 
of  their  army  (Judg.  v.  19).  After  this  defeat  the 
Canaanites  of 'Taanach  were  probably  made^  like  the 
rest,  to  pay  a  tribute  (Josh.  xvii.  13 ;  Judg.  i.  28), 
but  in  the  town  they  appear  to  have  remained  to 
the  hist.  Taanach  is  almost  always  named  in  com- 
pany with  Megiddo,  and  they  were  evidently  the 
chief  towns  of  that  fine  rich  district  which  forms 
the  western  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  £sdradon 
(1  K.  iv.  12). 

There  it  is  still  to  be  found.  The  identification 
of  Tifannuk  with  Taanach,  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  surest  in  the  whole  Sacred  Topography.  It  was 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  mentions  it  twice  in  the 
Onomastktm  (eooyd^x  ^^^  Ooya^)  as  a  "  very  large 
village,"  standing  between  3  and  4  Roman  miles 
from  Legio — ^the  andent  Megiddo.  .It  was  known 
to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish  mediaeval  traveller,  and 
it  still  stands  about  4  miles  south-east  of  Lejjun, 
retaining  its  old  name  with  hardly  the  change  of  a 
letter.  The  andent  town  was  planted  on  a  large 
mound  at  the  teimination  of  a  long  spur  or  pro- 
montory, whidi  runs  out  northward  from  the  hills 
of  Manasseh  into  the  plain,  and  leaves  a  recess  or 
bay,  subordinate  to  the  main  plain  on  its  north 
side  and  between  it  and  LejjUn.  The  modem 
hamlet  clings  to  the  S.W.  base  of  the  mound  (Rob. 
U.  316,  329;  Van  de  Vdde,  i.  358;  Stanley, 
Jmn^  Chmih,  321,  322). 


TABBATH 

In  one  passage  the  name  is  slightly  dianged  both 
in  original  and  A.  V.     [Tasach.]  [G.] 

TA'ANATH-SHI'LOH  {jbl}  HiKFI :  ef 

¥Wfa  KoX  TiiWftaa ;  Alex.  Tifra0  crqAw :  Ttxnath- 
Selo).  A  place  named  once  only  (Josh.  xvi.  6)  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Ephnun)* 
but  of  which  boundary  it  seems  impossible  to  s.v 
certain.  All  we  can  tdl  is,  that  at  this  part  th« 
enumeration  is  firom  west  to  east,  Janohah  bnr.g 
east  of  Taanath  Shiloh.  With  this  agrees  the 
statement  of  Eusebius  {Onomastioon),  who  (Ja(T« 
Janohah  12,  and  Thennth,  or  as  it  was  then  called 
Thena,*  10  Roman  miles  ea»t  of  Neapolis.  Janohah 
has  been  identified  with  some  probability  at  Fcm«H, 
on  the  road  from  Ndbhis  to  the  Jordan  Vallej. 
The  name  TAfUL,  or  Ain  Tana,  seems  to  exist  io 
that  direction.  A  place  of  that  name  was  seen  by 
Robinson  N.E.  of  Mejdel  (B.  B.  iii.  295),  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Barth  (Ritter,  Jordan,  471),  but 
without  any  indication  of  its  position.  Much  stress 
cannot  however  be  laid  on  Eusebius's  identificaticaL 
In  a  list  of  places  contained  in  the  Talmud  [Je- 
rutalem  MegiUah  i.),  Taanath  Shiloh  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  Shiloh.  This  has  been  recently  re- 
vived by  Kurtz  (  Oetch,  dea  Ait.  Bundes,  ii.  70).  His 
view  is  that  Taanath  was  the  andent  Quiaanite 
name  of  the  place,  and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name, 
confen'ed  on  it  in  tdcen  of  the  "  rest  *'  which  al!owe<i 
the  tabemade  to  be  establbhed  there  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  had  been  completed.  This  is 
ingenious,  but  at  present  it  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  it  is  at  variance  with  the  identification  of  iCu- 
sebius,  with  the  positicm  of  Janohah,  and,  as  6u-  as 
it  can  be  inferred,  of  Michmethah,  which  is  meo- 
tioned  with  Taanath  Shiloh  in  Joeh.  xvi.  6.  [C] 

TAB'AOTH  (To^oiM;  Alec.To/8^:  Tobhchy 
Tabbaoth  (1  Efid.  V.  29). 

TAB'BAOTH  (Hiy^Q:  Tafitu^e;  Alex-Ts^ 

fia^e :  ibbbaoth,  Tebbaoth),  The  children  of  Tab- 
baoth  w»re  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  43 ;  Keh.  vii.  4ti).  The 
name  occurs  in  the  form  Tabaotu  in  1  Esd.  v.  29. 

TAFBATH  (1130 :  Tafi^ ;  Alex.  Tafio0 : 
T^>bath),  A  place  mentioned  only  in  Judg.  rii.  22, 
in  describins:  the  flight  of  the  Midianite  host  afl«r 
Gideon's  night  attack.  The  host  fled  to  Beth^ittah, 
to  Zerei-ah,  to  the  brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  (/y}i 
Tabbath.  Beth-shittah  may  be  Shittah,  which  lie^ 
on  the  open  plain  between  Je6e/  Fvkita  and  J<bel 
Duhy,  4  miles  eart  of  AinJdUid,  the  probable  sreoe 
of  Gideon's  onslaught.  Abel-meholah  was  no  douU 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
80  mndi  as  8  miles  south  of  BeU)-«hean,  wheit 
Eusebius  and  Jeit)me  would  pUce  it.  But  uo 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  m»ie  to  identify  Tab- 
bath,  nor  does  any  name  resembling  it  appear  in  the 
books  or  maps,  unless  it  be  Tvh\tkhat-Fai^  t>- 
"  Terrace  of  Fahil."  This  is  a  very  striking  m- 
tural  bank,  600  feet  in  height  (Rob.  iii.  325,,  «ith 
a  long,  horizontal,  and  apparently  flat  top,  which  \i 
onbanked  against  the  western  fii^  of  the  mouoUiiD» 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  descends  with  a  very  steep 
front  to  the  river.  It  is  sucn  a  mnaiiEable  objett 
in  the  whole  view  of  this  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
that  it  is  diflScult  to  imagine  that  it  did  not  bear  a 
distinctive  name  in  ancient  as  wdl  as  modem  times. 

*  Ptolemy  names  Tbena  and  NeapoUa  as  the  two  (^ief 
towns  of  the  district  of  Samaria  (cap.  16.  qnoied  ta  Reknd. 
Pak  461> 


TABEENACLE 

At  an^  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  whether  this 
TMbukak  represents  Tabbath  or  not,  the  latter  was 
soroewttre  about  this  part  of  the  Ghor.  [G.] 

TAB'EAL  (^«30  :  To/8«^A:  Tabeer),  Pro- 
peily  «  Tabeel,"  the  pathach  being  due  to  the  pause 
(Owen.  lA^hrg,  §52,  16;  Heb,  Gr.  §29,  4c).  The 
SOD  of  Tabeal  was  apparently  an  Ephi-aimite  in  the 
army  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah,  or  a  Syrian  in 
the  army  of  Rezin,  when  they  went  up  to  besiege 
Jerusilem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  vii.  6),  The 
Aramaic  form  of  the  name  favours  the  latter  sup- 
position [comp.  Tabuixmon].  The  Tai^m  of 
Jonathan  renders  the  nanse  as  an  appellative,  *'  and 
we  will  make  king  in  the  midst  of  her  him  who 

«emsgoodtons"(K3STKb^  JD  n').    Rashi  by 

GenuUria  turns  the  name  into  K7D^,  RmUay  by 
which  apparently  he  would  understand  Remaliah, 

TABISEL  (^K3D :  To/Bc^A :  TAabeei),    An 

officer  of  the  Persian  government  in  Samaria  in  the 
reigo  <^  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  iv.  7).  His  name  appeain 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syrian,  for  it  is  really  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Syinan  vassal  of  Rezin  who  is 
called  in  our  A.  V.  "Tabeal."  Add  to  this  that 
ti^  letter  which  he  and  his  companions  wrote  to 
the  king  was  in  the  Syrian  or  Aramaean  language. 
(i««nius,  however  (Jes,  i.  280),  thinks  that  he 
m^y  have  been  a  Samaritan.  He  is  called  Tabeu 
Lies  in  1  Esd.  ii.  16.  The  name  of  Tobiel  the 
fiither  of  Tobit  is  probably  the  same.    [W.  A.  W.] 

TABEL'LIUS  {Tafi4Wios :  Sabelliua),  (1 
Esdr.  ii.  16.)     [Tabeel.] 

TAB'EEAH  (niynFI:  ifirvpur/iSs),  The 
Dune  of  a  place  in  the  wildemeas  of  Paran,  given 
tiom  the  fiict  of  a  *'  burning"  among  the  people  by 
the  *•  fire  of  the  Lord**  which  there  took  place  (Num. 
li.  3,  Deut.  ix.  22).  It  has  not  been  identified  and 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  list  of  encampments  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  [H.  H.] 

TABERINQ(niDphp:  it>^eyy6ii€yat:  mur- 
marantes).  The  obsolete  word  thus  used  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation.  The 
Helaew  word  connects  itself  with  5|h,  "a  timbrel," 
«kI  the  inu^;e  which  it  brings  before  us  in  this 
pcftsage  is  that  of  the  women  of  Nineveh,  led  away 
ifito  captivity,  mourning  with  the  plaintive  tones 
ol  doves,  and  benting  on  their  breasts  in  anguish, 
w  women  beat  upon  their  timbrels  (comp.  Ps. 
liTiii.  25  [26],  where  the  same  verb  is  used).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  above,  make  no  attempt  at 
giving  the  exact  meaning.  The  Tai^gum  of  Jona> 
l^  gives  a  word  which,  like  the  Hebrew,  has  the 
meaning  of  "  tympanixantes."  The  A.  V.  in  like 
banner  reproduces  the  original  idea  of  the  words. 
The  "  tabour**  or  "  tabor '^  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  drum-type,  which  with  the  pipe 
tonned  the  band  of  a  country  village.  We  retain 
a  trace  at  onoe  of  the  word  and  of  the  thing  in  the 
"  taboorine"  or  "  tambourine*'  of  modem  music, 
ia  the  "tabret"  of  the  A.  V.  and  older  English 
writers.  To  "  tabour,"  accoixlingly,  is  to  beat  with 
[owl  strokes  as  men  beat  upon  such  an  instrument. 
The  Kj^b  is  found  in  this  aeoae  in  Beaumont  and 
n«tcher,  The  Tamer  Tamed  ("I  would  tabor 
h^r  **),  and  answere  with  a  singular  felicity  to  the 
<?xact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TABEBXACLE  (JSE^.  !?nk«  :  «rio?HJ :  te- 
^>'^-»(Kuium).  The  description  of  the  Tabernacle 
*od  its  materials  will  be  found  under  Temple. 
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The  writer  of  that  article  holds  that  he  cannot  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  structural  order  and  propor- 
tions of  the  one  without  discussing  also  those  of  the 
other.  Here,  therefore,'  it  remains  for  us  to  treat-^ 
(1)  of  the  word  and  its  synonyms ;  (2)  of  the 
history  of  the  Tabernacle  itself;  (3)  of  its  relation 
to  the  religious  life  of  Israel ;  (4)  of  the  theories  of 
later  times  respecting  it. 

I.  The  Word  and  its  St/nonyma, —  (U)  The 
first  word  thus  used  (Ex.  xxv.  9)  is  pC^  (Mish' 
cdn\  foimed  fromptS^sto  settle  down  or  dwell, 

and  thus  itself  =  dwelling.  It  connects  itself  with 
the  Jewish,  though  not  Scriptwal,  word  Shechinah, 
as  describing  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  Glory. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  it  is  not  applied  in 
prose  to  the  common  dwcdlings  of  men,  the  tents  of 
the  Patriarchs  in  Genesis,  or  those  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  It  seems  to  belong  ratho-  to  the  speech 
of  poetry  (Ps.  Ixxxvit.  2 ;  Cant.  i.  8).  The  loftier 
character  of  the  word  may  obviously  have  helped  to 
deteimine  its  religious  use,  and  justifies  translators 
who  have  the  choice  of  synonyms  like  "  tabernacle  " 
and  "  tent  '*  in  a  like  preference. 

(2.)  Another  word,  however,  is  also  used,  mpre 

connected  with  the  common  life  of  men ;  7i\^ 

(^Q,  the  *<  tent  **  of  the  Patriaichal  age,  of  Abia- 
ham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen.  ix.  21,  &c.). 
For  the  most  part,  as  needing  something  to  raise  it, 
it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  with 
some  distinguishing  epithet.  In  one  passage  only 
(1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  with  this  meaning  by 
itself.  The  LXX.  not  distinguishing  between  the 
two  words  gives  irirnv^  for  both.     The  original 

difference  appears  to  have  been  that  ^H^  repre- 
sented the  outermost  covering,  the  black  goat*s  hair 
curtains ;  p^iO,  the  inner  covering,  the  curtains 

which  rested  on  the  boards  (Gesenius,  a.  o.).  The 
two  woixls  are  accordingly  sometimes  joined,  as  in 
Ex.  xxxix.  32,  xl.  2,  6,  29  (A.  V.  <*  the  tabemade 
of  the  tent ").  Even  here,  however,  the  LXX. 
gives  vmiv^  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  var. 
led.  of  ri  ffKfiy^  rrjs  CKtir^s  in  Ec  xl.  29. 

(3.)  n^3  {Baith)f  oIkos,  domua,  is  applied  to  the 

Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26 ;  Josh.  vi. 
24,  ix.  23 ;  Judg.  xviii.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
apparently,  to  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17).  So  far  as  it  differs  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding words,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea 
of  a  fixed  settled  habitation.  It  was  therefore  fitter 
for  the  sanctuary  of  Israel  after  the  people  were 
settled  in  Canaan,  than  during  their  wanderings. 
For  us  the  chief  interest  of  the  word  lies  in  its  hav- 
ing descended  from  a  yet  older  oi-der,  the  first 
word  ever  applied  in  the  0.  T.  to  a  local  sanctuary, 
"  Beth-el,"  "  the  house  <f  Qod  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  17, 
22),  keeping  its  place,  side  by  side,  with  other 
words,  tent,  tabernacle,  palace,  temple,  synagogne, 
and  at  last  outliving  all  of  them,  rising,  in  the 
Christian  Ecdesia,  to  yet  higher  uses  (1  Tim.  iii. 
15). 
(4.)  Kh'p  {Kddesh),  B^JpO  {Mikddsh\  kyiwriui, 

ayiairr^ptoy,  rh  Syiov.  rh  Sytaf  sanctuariwn,  the 
holy,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied,  ac- 
cording to  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which 
the  Tabernacle  bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
structure  (Ex.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 
the  court  into  which  none  but  the  priests  might 
enter  (Lev.  iv.  6;  Num.  iii.  38,  iv.  12),  sometimes  to 
the  innei-most  sanctuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of  Holies 
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(Ley.  It.  6?).  Here  also  the  word  had  an  eartier 
stai-ting-point  and  a  far-reachiog  history.  En- 
MlBUPAT,  the  city  of  judgment,  the  seat  of  some  old 
oiucle,  had  been  also  K&desh,  the  sanctaary  (Gen. 
xiT.  7:  Ewald,  Getch,  Isr.  ii.  307).  The  name 
El  Khvds  clings  still  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

(5.)  /3^n  (fTecd/),  va6i^  templum,  as  mean- 
ing the  stately  building,  or  palace  of  Jehorah 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  1,  19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to 
the  Temple  (2  K.  xxiv.  13,  &c.),  but  was  used 
also  (probably  at  the  period  when  the  thought  of 
the  Temple  had  affected  the  religious  nomenclature 
of  the  time)  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam. 
i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem  (Ps.  v.  7).  In  either 
ease  the  thought  which  the  word  embodies  is,  that 
the  *'tent,*'  the  **  house,"  is  royal,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  great  king. 

(6.)  The  two  words  (1)  and  (2)  receive  a  new 
■leaning  in  combination  (a.)  with  *T^D  (md'id), 
ind  (6.)  with  HHyn  {Meduih).    To  miderstand 

Jie  full  meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus 
brmed  is  to  possess  the  key  to  the  significance  of 
Jie  whole  Tabernacle,  (a.)  The  primary  force  of 
1P^  is  *'  to  meet  by  appointment,"  and  the  phinse 

*TP^D  ?t\^  has  therefore  the  meaning  of  "a  place 

of  or  for  a  fixed  meeting."  Acting  on  the  belief 
that  the  meeting  in  this  case  was  that  of  the  wor- 
shippeni,  the  A.  V.  has  uniformly  rendered  it  by 
**  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  "  (so  Seb.  Schmidt, 
**tentoriumconventils;"  and  Luther,  **  Stiftshatte '* 
in  which  Stift  =  Pfarrkin^he),  while  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  confounding  it  with  the  other  epithet,  have 
rendei'ed  both  by  ^  irin}H}  rov  fiaprvpiov,  and 
'*  tabemaculum  testimouii."  Koue  of  these  roider- 
ings,  however,  bring  out  the  i^  meaning  of  the 
woi-d.  This  is  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called 
the  locus  classicuSf  as  the  interpretation  of  all 
woitls  connected  with  the  Tabeniade.  **  This  shall 
be  a  continual  burnt-offering  ...  at  the  door  ot 
the  tabernacle  of  meeting  {H^D)  where  I  will 
meet  yon  (*TJ^K.  ypwoB^aofuu)  to  speak  there  nnto 
thee.  And  there  will  I  meet  (^n*Ty3,  rd^oftai)  with 
the  children  of  Israel.    And  I  wi\\  sanctify  {^FlX^p) 

the  tabernacle  of  meeting and  I  will  dwell 

(^n^D^)  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be 
their  God.  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
their  God"  (Ex.  xxix.  42-46).  The  same  central 
thought  occmiB  in  Ex.  xxv.  22,  **  There  I  will  meet 
with  thee"  (comp.  also  Ex.  xxx.  6,  36;  Num.  xvii. 
4).  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  "  congiegation  *'  is 
iiuidequate.  Not  the  gathering  of  the  worshippers 
only,  but  the  meeting  of  God  with  His  people,  to 
commune  with  them,  to  make  himself  known  to 
them,  was  what  the  name  embodied.  Ewald  has 
aoooi^ingly  8U|^j;ested  Offenbanrngszelt  =  Tent  of 
Kcvelation,  as  the  best  equivalent  {AJtertfiimer, 
p.  130).  This  made  the  place  a  sanctuary.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  tent  was  tne  dwelling,  the  house  ot 
God  (Bfihr,  Symbolik,  i.  81). 

(7.)  The  other  compound  phrase,  (6.)  JYlVT]  Snh. 

\"   T  V 

as  connected  with  n^y  (=  to  bear  witness),  is 
rightly   rendered   by    ^   amiifii    rov    fiaprvplou, 

*  An  IntrrestlDg  parsUel  Is  found  in  tbe  preparations 
for  the  Temple.  There  also  the  extremcst  mlDUtlc  were 
arooog  the  thtngs  which  tbe  Lord  made  David  "  to  under- 
stand In  writing  by  His  hand  upon  him,"  i.  e.  by  an  in- 
ward lUomiuaUoo  which  seemed  to  exclude  the  slow 
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tabemacuhan  testimonii,  die  Wohmmg  des  Zemc^- 
nissesy  **the  tent  of  the  testimony"  (Num.  ix.  15) 
*'the  tabernacle  of  witness"  (Num.  xviL  7,  xviii. 
2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its  name  from 
that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness.  The  two 
tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  emphatically  the 
testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18).  They  were 
to  all  Ui'ael  the  abiding  witness  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God.  The  tent,  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to 
them,  became  the  witness  of  its  own  s^ificanoe  as 
the  meeting-place  of  God  and  man.  The  probable 
connexion  of  the  two  distinct  names,  in  semie  as 
well  as  in  sound  (Bahr,  Symb.  i.  83 ;  Ewald,  Alt. 
p.  230),  gave,  of  course,  a  force  to  each  which  no 
translation  can  i«present. 

II.  History. — (1.)  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabernacle  b^ns  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after  the 
first  great  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  after  the  a>ve>- 
nant  with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of  the  Divine 
Glory  (xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and  nights  3iio»« 
is  in  the  mount.  Before  him  thei-e  lay  a  probinn, 
as  measured  by  human  judgment,  of  gigantic  diffi- 
culty. In  what  fit  symbols  was  he  to  embody  the 
great  truths,  without  which  the  nation  would  sink 
into  brutality  ?  In  what  way  could  those  symbols 
be  guarded  against  the  evil  which  he  had  seen  ia 
Egypt,  of  idolatry  the  most  degi^ing?  He  was 
not  left  to  solve  the  problem  for  himself.  There 
iiose  before  him,  not  without  points  of  cmtact  with 
previous  associations,  yet  in  no  degree  formed  oat 
of  them,  the  *'  pattern  "  of  the  Tabemade.  Ihe 
lower  analogies  of  the  painter  and  the  architd 
seeing,  with  their  inward  eye,  their  completed 
work,  before  the  work  itself  b^ins,  may  help  us  to 
jinderstand  how  it  was  that  the  vision  on  tbe 
mount  included  all  details  of  form,  Qieasuremeot, 
materials,  the  order  of  the  ritual,  tlie  apparel  of  the 
priests.*  He  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  tbe  two 
chief  ailists,  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,^  Aholiab 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xxxi.).  The  sn  of  the 
golden  calf  apparently  postpones  the  execution. 
For  a  moment  it  seems  as  if  the  people  were  to  be 
lefl  without  the  Divine  Presence  itself,  without  aor 
rec(^ised  symbol  of  it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  3).  As  in  a 
transition  period,  the  whole  future  depending  oa 
the  penitence  of  the  people,  (m  the  interoeosMn  of 
their  lender,  a  tent  is  pitched,  probably  that  of 
Moses  himself,  outside  the  campt  to  be  provisiooallj 
the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting.  There  tbe  mind  of  the 
Lawgiver  enters  into  ever^oser  fellowship  with 
the  mind  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11),  learns  to  think  (t 
Him  as  **  merciful  and  s^nicious"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6\ 
m  the  strength  of  that  thought  is  led  back  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  plan  whidi  had  seemed  hkdj  to 
Old,  as  it  began,  in  vision.  Of  this  provisional 
Tabernacle  it  has  to  be  noticed,  that  there  was  a 
yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood.  The  people  went 
out  to  it  as  to  an  onc\e  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7).  Joshua, 
thongh  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  had  free  access  to 
it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11). 

(2.)  Another  outline  Law  was  however  given; 
another  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first,  followed. 
The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The  people 
offered  the  necessary  materials  in  excess  of  what 
was  wanted  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  woriunen 
(Ex.  xxzvi.  2)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxv.  25) 
f  ' ''  -  — ~^~ 

process  of  deliberation  and  decision  (1  Chr.  xxvill.  19)> 

^  llie  prominence  of  artistic  power  in  tbe  geiMalaKiei 
of  the  tribe  o£  Judah  Is  worth  noticing  (I  Chr.  It.  4,  U. 
21, 23).  Dan.  also.  In  the  person  of  Hiram,  is  aftenraids 
oonaplcooos  (2  Chr.  11.  u ;  comi).  l  K.  vlL  13, 14). 
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pboed  thondres  under  the  direction  of  Bezaleel 
ad  AJM>Uab.  The  parts  were  completed  separately, 
and  then,  on  the  Bnt  day  of  the  second  year  from 
the  Ezodos,  the  Tabernacle  itself  was  erected  and  the 
ntiud  appckoted  for  it  begun  (Ex.  xl.  2\ 

(3.)  Tlie  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself 
sJgDificant.  It  stood,  not,  like  the  provis*oiml 
Tabemade,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its 
Tery  centre.  The  multitude  of  Israel,  hitherto 
Mattered  with  no  fixed  order,  were  now,  witliin  a 
month  of  its  erection  (Num.  ii.  2),  git>uped  round 
it,  as  around  the  dwelling  of  the  unseen  Captain  of 
tbe  Host,  in  a  fizod  ordb*,  according  to  their  tribal 
rank.  The  Priests  on  the  east,  the  other  thi^ 
&milics  of  the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were 
cloeest  in  attendance,  the  '*  body-guard  *'  of  the  Great 
King.  [Levites.]  In  the  wider  squai^  Judah, 
Zebalun,  Issachar,  were  on  the  east;  Ephraim, 
Uanasidi,  Benjamin,  on  the  west ;  the  less  oonspicu- 
OQS  tribes,  Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  on  the  north; 
Reobcn,  Simeon,  Gad,  on  the  south  side.  When 
the  snny  put  itself  in  order  of  march,  the  position 
of  the  Tabernacle,  carried  by  the  Lerites,  was  still 
ential,  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  south  in  front, 
thoK  of  the  north  and  west  in  the  rear  (Num.  ii.). 
CpoD  it  there  rested  the  symbolic  cloud,  dark  by 
<by.  and  fieiy  red  by  night  (Ex.  xl.  38).  When 
the  doud  remoTod,  the  host  knew  that  it  was  the 
apal  fiir  them  to  go  forward  (Ex.  xl.  36,  37 ; 
^'om.  ix.  17).  As  long  as  it  i-emained,  whether 
fer  a  day,  or  month,  or  year,  they  CMitinued  where 
they  were  (Num.  ix.  15-23).  Each  march,  it 
most  be  remembered,  inrolved  the  breaking-up  of 
the  whole  structure,  all  the  parts  being  carried  on 
v*Sg<oos  by  the  three  Levite  families  of  Kohath, 
GenhoQ,  and  Merari,  while  the  **  sons  of  Aaron  " 
pt^n^ued  ibr  the  remoTal  by  covering  eveijthing 
10  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  a  purple  cloth  (Num. 
iT.6-15).  ^ 

(4.)  In  all  special  fiicts  connected  with  the 
Tabernade,  the  original  thought  reappears.  It  is 
^  place  where  man  meets  with  God.  There  the 
Spirit  "  comes  upon"  the  seventy  Elders,  and  they 
prophesy  (Num.  xi.  24,  25).  Thither  Aai-on  and 
litriam  are  called  oat,  when  they  rebel  against  the 
•wrant  of  the  Urd  (Num.  xii.  4>  There  the 
"glory  of  the  Lord "  appears  after  the  unfaithful- 
M«  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiv.  10),  and  the 
'«Wli«o  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  19, 
« I.  and  the  sin  of  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  6).  Thither, 
jriien  there  is  no  sin  to  punish,  but  a  difficulty  to 
^  met,  do  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  come  to 
«ing  their  cause  "  before  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xxrii. 
2).  There,  when  the  death  of  Moses  draws  near, 
» the  solemn  "  charge  "  given  to  his  successor  (Deut. 
xxxi.  U). 

^')  As  loi^  as  Canaan  remained  unconqiiered, 
"M  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the 
Tabenade  was  probably  moved  from  place  to 
P«»,  whereTer  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  time, 
«««nped,  at  Gilgal  (Jeah.  iv.  19),  in  the  valley 
'wlwew  Ebai  and  Gerixim  (Josh.  viii.  30-35); 
*g»»n,at  the  head^juarters  of  Gilgal  (Joeh.  ix.  6,  x. 
f-^*  43);  and,  finally,  as  at  "the  pboe  which  the 
Iftl  had  chosen,-  atShiloh  (Josh.  ix.  27,  xviii.  I). 
The  rtasoos  of  the  choice  are  not  given.  Partly, 
P«rhap8,  its  central  position,  partly  its  belonging  to 

*  The  ooQtrreooe  of  the  same  distinctive  word  in  Ex. 
^▼Hl.  8.  impHes  a  recognised  dedicaUon  of  some  kind, 
■niT.  1^°*°*°  ^^^^  themselves  to  the  servloe  of  the 
i^^'BKle,  pcohably  as  singers  and  dancers.  What  we 
"w  Qoder  EU  was  the  oNmipiion  of  the  original  practice 
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the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephiaim,  the  tribe  of  the 
great  captain  of  the  host,  may  have  deteimined  the 
pi-eference.  There  it  continued  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  gathering-point  for  *'  the 
heads  of  the  fathers  "  of  the  tribes  (Jush.  xix.  51), 
for  councils  of  peace  or  war  (Josh.  xxii.  12  ;  Judg. 
xxi.  12),  for  annual  solemn  dances,  in  which  the 
women  of  Shiloh  were  conspicuous  (Judg.  xxi.  21 ). 
There,  too,  as  the  ivligion  of  Israel  sank  towards 
the  level  of  an  orgiastic  Heathenism,  ti-oops  of 
women  assembled,®  shameless  as  those  of  Midian, 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and,  like  the  UpSBouKot 
of  heathen  temples,  concubines  of  His  priests  ( 1  ^ro. 
ii.  22).  It  was  &r,  however,  from  being  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  the  one  national  sanctuary,  the 
witness  against  a  localized  and  divided  worship. 
The  old  religion  of  the  high  places  kept  its  ground. 
Altars  were  elected,  at  fii-st  under  protest,  and 
with  reserves,  as  being  not  for  sacrifice  (Josh.  xxii. 
26),  afterwards  freely  and  without  scruple  (Judg. 
vi.  24,  xiii.  19).  Of  the  names  by  which  the 
one  special  sanctuary  was  known  at  this  period, 
those  of  the  "  House,*'  or  the  "  Temple,"  of  Jehovali 
(1  Sam.  i.  9,  24,  iii.  3,  15)  are  most  prominent. 

(6.)  A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assimi- 
lating the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Ashtaroth, 
or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up.  The  Ark  of 
God  was  taken  and  the  sanctuary  lost  its  glory ; 
and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  did  not  perish,  never 
again  recovered  it'  (1  Sua,  iv.  22).  Samuel,  at 
once  the  Luther  and  the  Alfred  of  Israel,  who  had 
git>wn  up  within  its  precincts,  treats  it  as  an 
abandoned  shrine  (so  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60),  and  sacrifices 
elsewhere,  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  9),  at  Kamah 
(ix.  12,  X.  3),  at  Gilpl  (x.  8,  xi.  15).  It  pro- 
bably became  once  again  a  moveable  sanctuaiy,  less 
honoured  as  no  longer  possessing  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  yet  dierished  by  the  priesthood, 
and  some  portions,  at  least,  of  its  ritual,  kept  up. 
For  a  time  it  seems,  under  Saul,  to  have  been 
settled  at  NOB  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6),  which  thus 
became  what  it  had  not  been  before — a  priestly 
city.  The  massacre  of  the  priests  and  the  flight  of 
Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robbed  it  yet  fuiiher 
of  its  glory.  It  had  before  lost  the  Ark.  It  now 
lost  the  presence  of  the  High-Priest,  and  with  it 
the  oracular  ephod,  the  Urui  and  the  Thumiiiii 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  6).  What  change  of  foi^ 
tune  then  followed  we  do  not  know.  The  fact 
that  all  Israel  was  encamped,  in  the  last  days  of 
Saul  at  Gilboa,  and  that  there  Saul,  though  without 
success,  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Urim  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4-6),  makes  it  probable  that  the  Tabernacle, 
as  of  old,  was  in  the  encampment,  and  that  Abia- 
thar had  returned  to  it.  In  some  way  or  other,  it 
found  its  way  to  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39).  The 
anomalous  separation  of  the  two  things  which,  in 
the  original  order,  had  been  .joined,  brought  about 
yet  greater  anomalies ;  and,  while  the  ark  remained 
at  Kiijath-jearim,  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  con- 
nected itself  with  the  worahip  of  the  high-places 
(IK.  iii.  4).  Thecaptureof  Jerusalem  and  the  erec- 
tion there  of  a  new  Tabei-nade,  with  the  ark,  of  which 
the  old  had  been  deprived  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  1  Chr. 
XV.  1 ).  left  it  little  more  than  a  traditknial,  histori- 
cal sanctity.  It  retained  only  the  old  altar  of 
bumt-oflerings  (1  Chr.  xxi.  29).     Such  as  it  was, 

(oomp.  Ewald,  Altertk.  397).    In  the  dances  of  Judg.  xxi. 
21,  we  have  a  stage  of  transition. 

'  Ewald  (OaehidUe,  tt.  640)  infen  that  Shlloh  Itself 
was  oooquered  and  laid  waste. 
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however,  neither  king  nor  people  oould  bring 
themselves  to  sweep  it  away.  The  double  ser- 
vice  went  on ;  Zadok,  as  high-priest,  officiated  at 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39) ;  the  more  recent,  more 
prophetic  sennoe  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  music, 
under  Asaph,  gathered  round  the  Tabernacle  at 
Jerusalem  (I  Chr.  xvi.  4,  37).  The  divided  wor- 
ship continued  all  the  days  of  David.  The  sanctity 
of  both  places  was  recognised  by  SOLOMON  on  his 
accession  (1  K.  iii.  15;  2  Chron.  i.  3).  But  it 
was  time  that  the  anomaly  should  oeasc.  As  long 
as  it  was  simply  Tent  against  Tent,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  between  them.  The  purpose  of  David 
I'uliilled  by  Solomon,  was  that  the  claims  of  both 
should  merge  in  the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple. 
Some,  Abiathar  probably  among  them,  clung  to  the 
old  order,  in  this  as  in  other  things  [Solomon  ; 
Urtm  and  Thitmmim],  but  the  final  day  at  last 
came,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting  was  either 
taken  down,*  or  left  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
So  a  page  in  the  religious  history  of  Isi-ad  was 
closed.  So  the  disaster  of  Shiloh  led  to  its  natural 
consummation. 

III.  Relation  to  the  religimu  life  of  Israel. — 
(1.)  Whatever  connexion  may  be  traced  between 
other  parts  of  the  ritual  of  Israel  and  that  of  the 
nations  with  which  Israel  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  the  thought  of  the  Tabernacle  meets  us  as 
entirely  new.'  The  "  house  of  God  *  [Bethfx] 
of  the  Patriarchs  had  been  the  large  *' pillar  of 
stone"  (Gen.  xxviii.  18, 19),  bearing  record  of  some 
high  spiritual  experience,  and  tending  to  lead  men 
upward  to  it  (Bahr,  Symbol,  i.  93),  or  the  erove 
which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful  light,  attuned  Uie 
souls  of  men  to  a  divine  awe  (Gen.  xxi.  33).  The 
temples  of  Egypt  were  stately  and  colossal,  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock,  or  built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  as 
unlike  bs  possible  to  the  saci-ed  Tent  of  Isi-ael.  The 
command  was  one  in  which  we  can  trace  a  special 
fitness.  The  stately  temples  belonged  to  the  house 
of  bondage  which  they  were  leaving.  The  sacred 
places  of  their  fathers  were  in  the  land  towards 
which  they  were  journeying.  In  the  mean  while, 
they  were  to  be  wanderers  in  tlie  wilderness.  To 
have  set  up  a  Bethel  afier  the  old  pattern  would 
have  been  to  make  that  a  resting-place,  the  object 
then  or  afterwards  of  devout  pilgrimage ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  such  places  at  the  different  stages 
of  their  march  would  have  led  inevitably  to  poly- 
theism. It  would  have  fiuled  utterly  to  lead  them 
to  the  thought  which  they  needed  most — of  a  Divine 
Presence  never  absent  6x)m  them,  protecting,  ruling, 
judging.  A  sacred  tent,  a  moving  Bethel,  was  the 
fit  sanctuaiy  for  a  people  still  nomadicf  It  was 
capable  of  being  united  afterwards,  as  it  actually 
came  to  be,  with  *'the  grove''  of  the  older  cultua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26). 

(2.)  The  structure  of  the  Tabernacle  was  obvi- 
ously determined  by  a  complex  and  profound  sym- 
bolism; but  its  meaning  remains  one  of  the  things 
at  which  we  can  but  dimly  guess.  No  interpreta- 
tion is  given  in  the  Law  itself.  The  explanations 
of  Jewish  writers  long  afterwards  are  manifestly 

•  Tbe  langDoge  of  3  Chr.  v.  5,  leaves  it  doubtful 
whetli<>r  the  Tabernacle  there  referred  to  was  that  at 
Jenisalem  or  Gibeon.    (Bat  see  Joseph.  Ant.  viiL  4,  ^l.) 

'  Spencer  (Dc  leg.  Bebraeor.  Iii.  S)  labours  hard,  but 
not  sQooessfuUy,  to  prove  that  the  tabernacles  of  Moloch 
of  Amos  V.  26.  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Tent  of  Meet- 
ing. It  has  to  be  remembered,  however.  (1)  that  the  word 
Dsed  'n  Amos  {xiocuth)  is  never  used  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  means  something  very  different;  and  (2)  that  the 
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wide  of  tlie  mark.  That  which  meets  as  in  tbe 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  application  of  the  types 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  the  mysteries  of  Redemption, 
was  latent  till  those  mysteries  w^e  made  known. 
And,  yet,  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  as  each  por- 
tion of  the  wonderful  order  rose  before  the  inward 
eye  of  the  lawgiver,  it  must  have  embodied  dis- 
tinctly manifold  truths  which  he  apprehended  him- 
self, and  sought  to  communicate  to  others.  It 
entered,  inde^,  into  the  order  of  a  Divine  educa- 
tion for  Moses  and  for  Israel ;  and  an  education  by 
means  of  symbols,  no  less  than  by  means  of  words, 
presupposes  an  existing  language.  So  far  from 
shrinking,  therefore,  as  men  have  timidly  and  un- 
wisely ^nmk  (Witdus,  Aegyptiaoa,  in  Ugolini, 
Thee,  i.)  from  asking  what  thou^ts  tbe  Egyptian 
education  of  Moses  weuki  lead  him  to  connect  with 
the  symbols  he  was  now  taught  to  use,  we  may 
see  in  it  a  legitimate  method  of  inquiry — ahnost 
the  only  method  possible.  Where  that  fails,  tbe 
gap  may  be  filled  up  (as  in  Bahr,  Symbol  passim) 
from  the  analc^ies  of  other  nations,  indicating, 
where  thej  agree,  a  wide-spread  primeval  ^^bol- 
ism.  So  far  from  labouring  to  prove,  at  the  price 
of  ignoring  or  distorting  &cts,  that  everything  was 
till  then  unknown,  we  shall  as  little  expect  to  Had 
it  so,  as  to  see  in  Hebrew  a  new  and  heaven- 
bom  language,  spoken  for  the  first  time  on  Sinai, 
written  tor  the  first  time  on  the  Two  Tables  of  the 
Covenant. 

(3.)  The  thought  of  a  graduated  sanctity,  like 
that  of  the  outer  court,  the  Holy  Place,  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  had  its  counterpart,  often  the  same  number 
of  stages,  in  the  structure  of  Egyptian  tnmpks 
(Bahr,  i.  216).  The  interior  Adytum  (to  proceed 
from  the  innermost  recess  outwutl)  was  small  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  com- 
monly, as  in  the  Tabernacle  (Joseph.  Jaii.  ii.  6,  §3), 
was  at  the  western  end  (Spencer,  iii.  2),  and  was 
unlighted  from  withoat. 

In  the  Adytum,  often  at  least,  was  the  sacred  Abk, 
the  culminating  point  of  holiness,  containing  tiv 
highest  and  most  mysterious  symbols,  winged 
figures,  generally  like  those  of  tlie  cherubim  (Wilk- 
inson, Anc.  Egypt,  v.  275  ;  Kenrick,  Egypt^  i.  460), 
the  emblems  of  stability  and  life.  Here  were  out- 
ward points  of  resemblance.  Of  aU  elements  of 
Egyptian  worship  thb  was  one  which  could  be  trans- 
feired  with  least  hazard,  with  most  gain.  Ko  one 
could  think  that  the  Ark  itself  was  the  likeness  of 
the  God  he  worshipped.  When  we  ask  what  gave 
the  Ark  its  holiness,  we  are  led  on  at  mice  to  the 
infinite  difference,  the  great  gulf  between  the  two 
systons.  That  of  Egypt  was  predominantly  c(»- 
muxd,  stalling  from  the  productive  powers  of  nature. 
The  symbols  of  those  powers,  though  not  originally 
involving  what  we  know  as  impurity,  tended  to  it 
fatally  and  rapidly  (Spencer,  iii.  1 ;  Warburton,  Di- 
vine Legation,  11.4  note).  That  of  Israel  was  pre- 
dominantly ethical.  The  nation  was  taught  to  think 
of  God,  not  chiefly  as  revealed  in  nature,  but  as  ma- 
nifesting Himself  in  and  to  the  spirits  of  men.  Id  tbe 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  the  highest  revelation  tbm 

Moloch-worBhip  represented  a  defection  of  the  people  svb- 
tequent  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabemade.  On  these  groand* 
then,  and  not  from  any  abstract  rppugnanoe  to  the  Idea  of 
such  a  transfer,  I  abide  by  the  statement  in  the  text. 

c  Analogies  of  like  wants  met  in  a  like  way,  with  do 
ascertainable  historical  connexion,  are  to  be  found  aoaong 
Um  Gaetulians  and  other  tribes  of  northern  Africa  (SiL 
Ital.  ill.  289).  and  in  the  Sacred  Tent  of  tbe  Ckrthagioiaii 
encampments  (Diod.  Sic  xx.  (6). 
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pffiidtleof  the  Dmne  Nature,  were  the  two  tables  of 

Aax^  00  which  were  graven,  by  the  teaching  ef  the 

Ifm^  Spirit,  and  therefore  'hj  **  the  finger  of 

'"^i,"^  the  greiit  cmdianging  laws  of  human  dutj 

wfUc^  had  been  proclaimed  on  Sinai.     Here  the 

y-va  Uoght  was  plain  enough.    The  highest  know- 

Wje  was  as  the  simplest,  the  esoteric  as  the  exo- 

trhc.   la  the  depths  of  the  Holj  of  Holies,  and  for 

t>  hicb-priest  as  for  all  Isi-ael,  there  was  the  reve- 

iitxti  of  a  righteous  Will  requiring  righteousness  in 

tm   Saalschatz,  ArchSoi.  c.  77).     And  over  the 

\:*  WW  the  Cophereth  (Mercy-Seat),  so  called 

-t.'j  i  twofold  reference  to  the  root-meaning  of  the 

-•  "'i.    It  cmtrfd  the  Ark.     It  was  the  witness  of 

»  r:wTcr  cocerw^  sins.     As  the   **  footstool "   of 

'..*i.  the  "  throne  "  of  the  Divine  Glory,  it  declai-ed 

u-at  over  the  Law  which  seemed  so  rigid  and  un- 

■H^i.Dg  there  rested  the  compassion  of  One  foi^giv- 

'."'ioiqaitj  and  transgression.''*     And  over  the 

M*rfT-s«t  were  the  Cherubix,  reproducing  in 

i>  -t  at  lewt,  the  symbolism  of  the  great  Hamitic 

TA^  forms  fiuniliar  to  Moses  and  to  Israel,  needing 

fc>  irMrription  for  them,  interpreted  fw  us  by  the 

•ik  vUion  of  the  later  prophets  CCzek.  i.  5-13,  x, 

*-l'>.xh.  19),  or  by  the  winged  forms  of  the  imagery 

■'  ^CTpL    Kepresenting  as  they  did  the  manifold 

;•  vfi>  of  nature,  created  life  in  its  highest  form 

'laKf,  i.  341)   their    "over-shadowing  wings,'* 

'  t-^io^"  as  in  token  of  perfect  harmony,  de- 

■  f\  that  nature  as  well  as  roan  6>und  its  highest 
;  re  ic  subjection  to  a  Divine  Law,  that  m«i  might 
'-"•'  refugv  in  that  Order,  as  under  **  the  shadow 

:  tf»  wings"  of  God  (Stanley,  Jeicish  Church, 
I  '*'? .  Placed  where  those  and  other  like  figures 
«■'>.  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  they  might  be  hin- 
ViOf  and  not  helps,  might  sensualize  instead  of 
^itViiqr  the  worship  of  the  people.     But  it  was 

■  "?  of"  the  wisdom  which  we  may  reverently  trace 
•--  '^nfcr  of  the  Tabernacle,  that  while  Egyptian 

T  ''/-^  are  retained,  as  in  the  Ark,  the  Cherubim, 
'  -  I'uu  and  the  TilUMMlM,  their  place  is  changed. 
T^'T  remind  the  hieh-pricst,  the  representative  of 
':*  »bfle  natlcm,  of  the  truths  on  which  the  order 
*'^-<.  The  people  cannot  bow  down  and  worehip 
*'»••'  «hjch  they  never  see. 

■  >  material  not  leas  than  the  forms,  in  the  Holy 

-  H'Iie«  was  significant.     The  acacia  or  shittim- 

*  ■.  !>«>t  liable,  of  woods  then  accessible,  to  decay, 

-  •  -'  Well  represent  the  imperishableness  of  Divine 

*  •  b,  ot  the  Laws  of  Duty  (Biihr,  i.  286).     Ark, 

^  rk^  ^nivalenoe  of  the  two  phrases,  "by  the  Spirit 
*'  '  <■*  and  -by  the  flnger  of  God,"  Is  seen  by  com- 
'r  {  ibtt  xiL  2B.  and  Luke  xl.  20.  Comp.  also  the 
■^-^s^  q(  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  ^133)  and 

'  ■''  of  -the  hand  of  the  Lord"  in  1  K.  xviii.  46; 

*  'J.  IS ;  £»k.  L  3,  iil.  U ;  1  Chr.  xxvill.  19. 

'  «iU,  giving  to  "^3.  the  root  of  Cophereth,  the 

*-^tH  of  -to  Bcrape."  "  ersse."  derives  tnm  that 
''t\.'if  the  idea  Implied  in  the  LXX.  'Jiavrripiov,  and 
i-  «  Uat  the  word  ever  signified  ciri9cua  {Alterth. 

'  ^  fan  dtacoaaton  of  the  subject  is  olivioasly  Impos- 

■  '  t-ri%  bat  it  may  be  useful  to  exhibit  briefly  the 
'^f  it'K^tA  which  have  been   oonorcted  with  the 

'^»*>  Uat  are  most  prominent  In  the  language  of 
***  •»"5*m.    Arbitrary  aa  some  of  them  may  secni,  a 

*  '^  -'at  hidoctlon  to  establish  each  wUl  be  found  tn 
i^'  *  fibonu  iSisacrtatkm,  i.  128-256.  and  other  works. 

-  ip  Wilklisanii.  Ane.  Kg.  iv.  190>199 ;  Leyrer  In 
'■ —•^<  twydnp.  -  Stiftahtttte." 

*AY-IV  Oodbewl,  Eternity.  Life,  Creative  Force, 
the  Sod.  Man. 
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mercy-seat,  cherubim,  the  very  walls,  were  all  over- 
laid with  gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals,  the  symbol 
of  light  and  parity,  8un-%ht  itself  as  it  were,  fixed 
and  embodied,  the  token  of  the  incorruptible,  of  the 
glory  of  a  great  king  (Bahr,  i.  282).  It  was  not 
without  meaning  that  all  this  lavish  expenditure  of 
what  was  most  costly  was  placed  where  none  might 
gaze  on  iL  The  gold  thus  ofiered  taught  man,  tiiat 
the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence  and  sacrifice  are  not 
those  which  are  done  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men, 
but  those  which  are  known  only  to  Him  who  **  seeth 
in  secret "  (Matt.  vi.  4).  Dimensions  also  had  their 
meaning.  Difiicult  as  it  may  be  to  feel  sure  that 
we  have  the  key  to  the  enigma,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  older  religiotis  systems  of  the  world 
did  attach  a  mysterious  significance  to  each  separate 
number ;  that  the  training  of  Moses,  as  afterwards 
the  far  less  complete  initiation  of  Pythi^oras  in  the 
symbolism  of  Egypt,  must  have  made  that  trans* 
parently  clear  to  him,  which  to  us  is  almost  impe- 
netrably dark.k  To  thoae  who  think  over  the  words 
of  two  great  teachers,  one  heathen  (Plutarch,  De 
Is.  et  Os.  p.  411),  and  one  Christian  (Clem.  Al. 
Strom,  vi.  p.  84-87),  who  had  at  least  studied  as 
far  as  they  could  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  and  had  inherited  pcul  of  tlie  old  system, 
the  precision  of  the  numbers  in  the  plan  of  the 
Tabernacle  will  no  longer  seem  unaccountable.  If 
in  a  cosmical  system,  a  right-angled  triangle  with 
the  sides  three,  four,  five,  represented  the  triad  of 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  creative  force,  i-eceptive  matter, 
the  universe  of  creation  (Plutarch,  /.  a  ),  the  perfect 
cube  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  constant  i^uirence 
of  the  numbera  4  and  10,  may  well  be  accepted  as 
symbolizing  order,  stability,  perfection  (Bahr,  i. 
225).» 

(4.)  Into  the  inner  sanctuary  neither  people  nor 
the  priests  as  a  body  ever  entered.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  that  in  which  everything  represented 
light  and  life  was  letl  in  utter  darkness,  in  profound 
solitude.  Once  only  in  the  year,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  might  the  high-priest  enter.  The 
strange  contrast  has,  however,  its  parallel  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Death  and  life,  light  and  darkness,  are 
wondei-fully  united.  Only  through  death  can  we 
truly  live.  Only  by  passing  into  the  "  thick  dark- 
ness'* where  God  is  (Ex.  xx.  21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12),  can 
we  enter  at  all  into  the  'Might  inaccessible,"  in 
which  He  dwells  everlastingly.  The  solemn  annual 
entrance,  like  the  withdrawal  of  symbolic  forms  from 

Two -Matter,  Time,  Death,  Receptive  Capacity,  the 

Moon,  Woman. 
Thbke  (as  a  number,  or  In  the  triangle)— The  Universe 
in  connexion  with  God.  the  Absolute  in  Itself, 
the  Unconditinned.  God. 
FocB  (the  number,  or  in  the  square  or  cube)— Con- 
ditioned Existence,  the  World  as  created.  Divine 
Order,  Revelation. 
Skven  (as  =  3  -(-  4)— The  Union  of  the  World  and 
God,  Rest  (as  in  the  Sabbath).  Peace,  Blessing. 
Purification. 
TcK  (aa  =  l-)-2-(-3-)-  4)— Completeness,  moral  and 

physical.  Perfection. 
FrvE— Perfection  half  attained.  Incompleteness. 
Twelve— The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  Cycle  of  the 
Seasons;    In  Israel    the   ideal  number  of   the 
people,  of  the  Covenant  of  Gud  with  them. 
»  The  symbol  reappeam  in  the  most  startling  form  In 
the  closing  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.    There  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  is  described.  In  words  which  absolutely 
exclude  the  literalism  which  has  sometlmea  been  blindly 
applied  to  it,  as  a  city  four>sqiiare,  12,000  ftirlongs  In 
I  length  and  breadth  and  height  (Rev.  xxi.  16). 
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the  gaze-  of  the  people,  was  itself  port  of  a  wise 
and  Divine  order.  Intercourse  with  Egypt  had 
shown  how  easily  the  symbols  of  Truth  might  be- 
come common  and  familiar  things,  yet  without 
symbols,  the  truths  themselves  might  be  forgotten. 
Both  dangers  were  met  To  enter  onoe,  and  once 
only  in  the  year,  into  the  awful  darkness,  to  stand 
before  the  Law  of  Duty,  before  the  presence  of  the 
God  who  gave  it,  not  in  the  stately  robes  that  be- 
came the  representative  of  God  to  man,  but  as  re- 
pi'esenting  man  in  his  humiliation,  in  the  garb  of 
the  lower  priests,  bare-footed  and  in  the  linen 
ephod,  to  confess  his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the 
people,  this  was  what  connected  the  Atonemoit-day 
{Cipp^)  with  the  Mercy-seat  (Cdphereth).  And 
to  come  there  with  blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  touch- 
ing with  that  blood  the  mercy-eeat,  with  incense, 
the  symbol  of  adoration  (Lev.  xvi.  12-14),  what 
did  that  express  but  the  truth,  (].)  that  man  must 
draw  near  to  the  righteous  God  with  no  lower 
offering  than  the  pure  worship  of  the  heart,  with 
the  living  sacrifice  of  body,  sool,  and  spirit ;  (2.) 
that  could  such  a  pofect  saci-ifice  be  found,  it 
would  have  a  mysterious  power  working  beyond 
itself,  in  proportion  to  its  perlection,  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins  ? 

(5.)  From  all  others^  ftxnn  the  high-priest  at  all 
other  times,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  shrouded  by 
the  double  Veil,  bright  with  many  colours  and 
strange  forms,  even  as  curtains  of  golden  tissue  were 
to  be  seen  hanging  before  the  Adjrtum  of  an  £gyp* 
tian  temple,  a  strange  contrast  often  to  the  bestial 
form  behind  them  (Clem.  Al.  Paed.  iii.  4).     In  one 
memorable  instance,  indeed,  the  veil  was  the  wit- 
ness of  higher  and  deeper  thoughts.    On  the  shrine 
of  Isis  at  Sais,  there  were  to  be  read  words  which, 
though  pointing  to  a  pantheistic  rather  than  an  ethical 
religion,  were    yet  wonderful  in  their  loftiness, 
"  I  am  all  that  has  been  (xoy  rh  ytyov6s\  and  ia, 
and  shall  be,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  withdrawn  ** 
{krtKdXvt^ty)  {de  Is,  et  Osir.  p.  394).    Like,  and 
yet  more,  unlike  the  truth,  we  feel  that  no  such 
words  could  have  appeared  on  the  veil  of  the  Taber- 
nacle.    In  that  identification  of  the  world  and  God, 
all  idolatry  was  latent,  as  in  the  faith  of  Israel  in 
the  I  AM,  all  idolatry  was  excluded.*    In  that 
despair  of  any  withdrawal  of  theveil,of  any  i-evela- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Will,  there  were  latent  all  the  arts 
of  an  unbelieving  priestcraft,  substituting  symbols, 
pomp,  ritual  for  such  a  revelation.     But  what  then 
was  the  meaning  of  the  veil  which  met  the  gaze  of 
the  priests  as  they  did  service  in  the  sanctuary  ? 
Colours  in  the  art  of  Egypt  were  not  le^s  significant 
than  number,  and  the  four  bright  coloui-s,  probably-, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  ail,  in  parallel  bands,  blue 
symbol  of  heaven,  and  purple  of  kingly  glory,  aud 
crimson  of  life  and  joy,  and  white  of  light  and 
purity  (Biihr,  i.  305-330),  foi-med  in  their  combi- 
nation no  remote  similitude  of  the  rainbow,  which 
of  old  had  been  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  covenant 
with  man,  the  pledge  of  peace  and  hope,  the  sign  of 
the  Divine  Pi^esence  (Ez.  i.  28  ;  Ewald,  AUcrth.  p. 
333).    Within  the  veil,  light  and  truth  were  seen  in 
their  unity.     The  veil  itself  represented  the  infinite 
variety,    the   ToKviroiKikos  tr^ia  of  the  Divine 
oixler  in  Creation  (Eph.  iii.  10).     And  there  again 
were  seen  copied  upon  the  veil,  the  mysterious 
forms  of  the  cherubim ;  how  many,  or  in  what  atti- 


■  Tbe  name  Jehovah,  it  has  been  well  mid,  waa  "  the 
rending  axonder  of  the  veil  of  Sais."  rStanley.  Jewitk 
Ckurck,  p.  110.) 
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tude,  or  of  what  size,  or  in  what  material,  we  are 
not  told.  The  words  ** cunning  work"  in  £i. 
XXX vi.  35,  applied  elsewhere  to  combinations  of  cm- 
broidery  and  metal  (Ex.  xxviii.  15,  xxsi.  4),  jqs> 
tify  perhaps  the  conjecture  that  here  also  tbejr 
were  of  gold.  In  the  absoice  of  any  other  evidence 
it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  natural  to  think  tbst 
they  reproduced  on  a  lai^r  scale,  the  number  and 
the  position  of  those  that  were  over  the  meicy-cest. 
The  visions  of  Ezekiel,  however,  reproducing,  as  ther 
obviously  do,  the  forms  with  which  his  priestly  life 
had  made  him  ^miliar,  indicate  not  less  than  four 
(c.  i.  and  z.),  and  those  not  all  alike,  having  sere- 
ivlly  the  fiues  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle, 
strange  symbolic  words,  which  elsewhere  we  should 
have  identified  .with  idolatry,  but  which  here  were 
bearing  witness  against  it,  emblems  of  the  msnifoM 
variety  of  creation  as  at  once  manifesting  and  cod- 
oealing  God. 

n>.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  ooe  degree.  Imb 
awful  in  ita  holiness  than  the  inneiv  Silver,  the 
type  of  Htiman  Purity,  took  the  pUoe  of  gold,  the 
type  of  the  Divine  Glory  (Bahr,  i.  284).  It  was 
to  be  trodden  daily  by  the  priests,  aa  by  men  who 
lived  in  the  perpetual  consciousnesa  of  the  nearness 
of  God,  of  the  mysteiy  behind  the  veil.  Barefiwted 
and  in  garments  of  white  linen,  like  the  priests  of 
Isis  [Priests],  they  accomplished  thdr  ministn- 
tions.  And  here,  too,  there  were  other  emblems  of 
Divine  realities.  With  no  opening  to  admit  light 
from  without,  it  was  illumined  only  by  the  gidden 
LAMP  with  its  seven  lights,  one  taller  thui  the 
othera,  as  the  Sabbath  is  more  sacred  than  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  never  all  extinguished 
together,  the  perpetual  symbol  of  all  deriv^  gifts 
of  Wisdom  and  holiness  in  man,  reaching  their 
mystical  perfection  when  th^  shine  in  God*s  sane- 
tuary  to  His  gloiy  (Ex.  xxv.  31,  xxrii.  20;  Zech. 
iv.  1-14).  The  Shew-beead,  the  "  bread  of  faces," 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  not  unlike  in  outward  tbnn 
to  the  sacred  cakes  which  the  Egyptians  placed 
before  the  shrines  of  their  gods,  served  as  a  token 
that,  though  there  was  no  form  or  likeness  of  the 
Godhead,  He  was  yet  tiiere,  accepting  all  oflerings, 
recognising  in  particular  that  special  ofl^ing  which 
represented  the  life  of  the  nation  at  once  in  the 
distinctness  of  its  tribes  and  in  its  unity  as  a 
people  (Ewald,  AUcrth,  p.  120).  The  meaning  of 
the  Altar  of  Incense  was  not  less  obvious.  The 
cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  was  the  natural,  almost  the 
univereal,  emblem  of  the  heart's  adoration  (Ps.  cxli. 
2).  The  incense  sprinkled  on  the  shew-bread  and 
the  lamp  taught  men  that  all  other  offerings  needed 
the  intermingling  of  that  adoration.  Upon  that 
altar  no  *'  strange  fire "  was  to  be  kindled.  When 
fresh  tire  wajs  needed  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
Altar  of  Burnt-offering  in  tbe  "outer  court 
(Lev.  ix.  24,  x.  1).  Very  striking,  as  compared 
with  what  is  to  follow,  is  the  sublimity  and  the 
parity  of  these  symbols.  It  is  as  though  the 
priestly  order,  already  leading  a  ocmserrated  life, 
were  capable  of  understanding  a  higher  langu^ 
which  had  to  be  translated  into  a  lower  for  those 
that  were  still  without  (Saalschtitz,  Archaol.  §77). 

(7.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within  tha  con- 
secrated pi-ecincts,  was  the  Court,  fenced  in  by  an 
enclosure,  yet  open  to  all  the  congr^tion  as  well 
as  to  the  Levites,  those  only  excepted  who  wen 
ceremonially  unclean.  No  Gentile  might  pass  beyond 
the  curtains  of  the  entrance,  but  every  member  of 
the  priestly  nation  might  thus  fiu'  *'  draw  near  "  to 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.     Here  therefore  stood  the 
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Altar  of  Burht-offebinos,  at  which  Saciu- 
nca  in  all  their  varieties  were  otfered  bj  penitent 
c7  thaokfol  wonhippers  (Ex.  zivii.  1-8;  xsxriii. 
i  \  lW  braieo  La V£R  at  whidi  those  worshippers 
ptrifieii  tbemselres  before  they  saai6oed,  the  priests 
\tum  they  entered  into  the  sanctaary  (Ex.  xxx. 
17-'21).  Here  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  ended. 
Wijs:  Israel  was  to  the  world,  fenced  in  and  set 
w^eai,  that  the  Coort  of  the  Tabernacle  was  to  the 
viTTooadiog  wilderness,  just  as  the  distinction  be- 
t«  jcB  it  and  the  anctiiary  answered  to  that  between 
the  ioos  of  Aaron  and  other  l8i*aelites,  just  as  the 
i^  at  hoUness  culminated  personally  in  the  high- 
pr>e^  locally  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

fV'.  Tfieories  cf  later  times. — (1.)  It  is  not  pro- 
y^  ihai  the  elaborate  symbolism  of  ^h  a  struc- 
bir?  vas  understood  by  the  rude  and  sensual  multi- 
t&i«  that  came  oat  of  Egypt.  In  its  fulness  per- 
Lfs  00  mind  but  that  of  the  lawgiver  himself  ever 
otrnd  into  it,  and  even  for  him,  (Mie>half,  and  that 
t>  ^best,  of  its  meaning  must  have  been  alto- 
(Hher  latent.  Tet  it  was  not  the  less,  was  perhi^ 
*^  more  fitted,  on  that  account  to  be  an  instru- 
ti^.t  for  the  edocatioQ  of  the  people.  To  the  most 
^ftnmt  aihd  debased  it  was  at  least  a  witness  of 
^'  Domess  of  the  Divine  King.  It  met  the  crav- 
'&:  tJ  the  human  heart  which  prompts  to  worship, 
ritii  an  order  which  was  neither  idolatrous  nor  im- 
^.  It  taught  men  that  their  Beshly  nature  was 
!L#  Kiodianoe  to  worship;  that  it  rendered  them 
^«aa ;  that  only  by  subduing  it,  killing  it,  as 
tfifv  kiUei  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  could  they 
«^  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice ;  that  such  a  sacri- 
^  was  the  oooditicm  of  forgiveness,  a  higher  sacri- 
i>  than  any  they  oould  otfer  the  ground  of  that 
KfpTeDev.  The  siiis  of  the  past  were  considered 
•j  ''•«]iiDgiag  to  the  fleshly  nature  which  was  slain 
i^  tfered,  not  to  the  true  inner  self  of  the  wor- 
^'yxi.  More  thoughtiiil  minds  were  led  inevitably 
'^  a-fher  truUis.  They  were  not  slow  to  see  in  the 
*it»niac{e  the  parable  of  God's  presence  manifested 

*  <  ftation.  Darkness  was  as  His  pavilion  (2  Sam. 
^'.  IJ).    He  has  made  a  Tabemade  for  the  Sun 

i'i.  xii.  4).  The  heavens  wei*e  spread  out  like  its 
(vtuas.  The  beanm  of  His  chambers  wera  in  the 
B  .tit J  waters  (Pa.  ctv.  2,  3 ;  Is.  xl.  22 ;  Lowth, 
^  !iie.  Poet.  Tiii.).  The  majesty  of  God  seen  in 
ftt  i^tonn  and  tempest  was  as  of  one  who  rides 
'■^  a  chenib  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11).  If  the  words, 
"  Ho  that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,"  spoke 
"%  Ue  one  side  of  a  special,  localised  manifestation 
'^'■i.^  Divine  Presence,  they  spoke  ahio  on  the  other 

'  '^'at  iVesiCDce  as  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  in  the 
^w  or  setting  suos,  in  the  blackness  and  the  flashes 

*  tiv  thunder-clouds. 

!>•,  The  thought  thus  uttei'ed,  essentially  poetical 
«  .t»  oatore,  had  its  fit  place  in  the  psalms  and 
^■sa,  of  IsraeL     It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men  on 

*  &I«  ttack,  when  it  was  formalised  into  a  system. 
^t  a  time  when  Judaism  and  Greek  philosophy 
*m>  alike  efiete,  whoi  a  feeble  physical  science 
*t  -h  owikl  read  nothing  but  its  own  thoughts  in 
<t'  mnbok  of  an  older  and  deeper  system,  was 
'^'f  its  own  fashion  rationalising  the  mythology 
^  ^caihenian,  there   were  found   Jewish  writers 

*  •  ag  to  apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation 

'  ^  in  oErioaa  to  note  bow  in  Clement  of  Alexandria 
^£«  '.«f.  aTitemg  of  iDterprelatlon  cron  each  other,  lead- 
ti,  »«otigiea  to  extravaganoes  like  th<>se  in  the  text, 
(■*»^'taM  to  iboQgfata  ai  once  lofty  and  true.  Some  of 
iln«  have  been  already  noticed.     Others,   not  tu  be 
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to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  order.  In  that  way,  it 
seemed  to  them,  they  would  secure  the  respect  even 
of  the  men  of  letters  who  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  be  Proselytes.  The  result  appears  in 
Josephns  and  in  Philo,  in  part  also  in  Clement  of 
Alexandiia  and  Origen.  Thus  intei-preted,  the  entire 
signiticance  of  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Covenant  and 
their  place  within  the  Ark  disappeared,  and  the 
truths  which  the  whole  order  represented  became 
cosmical  instead  of  ethical.  If  the  special  idiosyn- 
crasy of  one  writer  (Philo,  De  Profug,)  led  him 
to  see  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  Sanctuary  that 
which  answered  to  the  Platonic  distinction  between 
the  visible  {euaBiird)  and  the  spiritual  {vortTii)^ 
the  coarser,  less  intelligent  Josephus  goes  still  more 
completely  into  the  new  system.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  is  tiie  visible  firmament  in  which  God  dwells, 
the  Sanctuary  as  the  eai*th  and  sea  which  men  in- 
habit (Ant,  iii.  6,  §4, 7  ;  7,  §7).  The  twelve  loaves 
of  the  shew-bread  represented  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  seven 
lamps  were  the  seven  planets.  The  four  colours 
of  the  veil  were  the  four  elements  ((rroix*"t),  air, 
fire,  water,  earth.  Even  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  universe,  or  the  constellations  of  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Beaivl  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  §35). 
The  table  of  shew-bread  and  the  altar  of  incense 
stood  on  the  north,  because  north  winds  were  most 
fruitful,  the  lamp  on  the  south  because  the  motions 
of  the  planets  were  southward  (ib.  §34,  35).  We 
need  not  follow  such  a  system  of  interpretation  fur- 
ther. It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  authority  with 
which  it  started  should  secure  for  it  considerable 
respect.  We  find  it  re-nppearing  in  some  Christian 
writers,  Chrysostom  {Bom.  in  Joann,  Bapt.)  and 
Theodoret  {Qiuteat.  m  Exod.) — in  some  Jewish, 
Ben Uzziel,  Kimchi,  Abaibanel  (BiUir,  i.  103  et aeq.). 
It  was  well  for  Christian  thought  that  the  Church 
had  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John  that  which  helped  to  save  it  fiom 
the  pedantic  puerilities  of  this  physico-theology.® 

(3.)  It  will  have  been  clear  from  all  that  has 
been  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not 
been  looked  on  as  designed  to  limit  our  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  that  there  is  consequently  no  ground  for 
adopting  the  system  of  interpVeters  who  can  see  in 
it  nothmg  but  an  aggregate  of  tjrpes  of  Christian 
mysteries.  Such  a  system  has,  in  fact,  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives.  Either  the  meaning  was 
made  clear,  at  least  to  the  devout  worshippers  of  old, 
and  then  jt  is  no  longer  true  that  the  mysteiy  was 
hid  "  from  ages  and  generations,"  or  else  the  mys- 
tery was  concealed,  and  then  the  whole  order  was 
voiceless  and  unmeaning  as  long  as  it  lasted,  then 
only  beginning  to  be  instructive  when  it  was 
**  ready  to  vanish  away.*'  Rightly  viewed  there 
is,  it  is  believed,  no  antagonism  between  the  inter- 
pretation which  starts  from  the  idea  of  symbols  of 
Great,  Eternal  Truths,  and  that  which  rests  on  the 
idea  of  types  foreshadowing  Christ  and  His  Work, 
and  His  Church.  If  the  latter  were  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  former  (and  this  is  the  key- 
note of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  then  the  two 
systems  run  pai-allel  with  each  other.     The  type 

passed  over,  are,  that  the  seven  lamps  set  forth  the  varied 
degrees  and  forms  (iroAvfic^«  koX  iroAvrpomac)  of  (Jod'a 
Revelation,  the  form  and  the  attitude  of  the  Cherubim,  the 
anion  of  active  ministry  and  grateful,  cpasclcas  contem- 
plation (Strom.  V.  (^36,  21). 
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may  help  us  to  understand  the  symbol.  The  srm- 
bol  may  guard  us  against  misinterpreting  the  tjrpe. 
That  the  same  things  were  at  once  symbols  aud 
types  may  take  its  place  among  the  proofs  of  an 
insight  and  a  foresight  more  than  human.  Not 
the  veil  of  nature  only  but  the  veil  of  the  flesh, 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  at  once  conceals  and  mani- 
fests the  Eternal's  Glory.  The  rending  of  that 
veil  enabled  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to 
believe,  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  into  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  to  see,  not  less  clearly  than  the 
High  Priest,  as  he  looked  on  the  ark  and  the  Mercy 
Seat,  that  Righteousness  and  Love,  Truth  and 
Mercy  were  as  one.  Blood  had  been  shed,  a  life 
had  been  ofiered  which,  through  the  infinite  power 
of  its  Love,  was  able  to  atone,  to  satisfy,  to  pnrify.P 
(4.)  We  cannot  here  follow  out  that  strain  of  a 
higher  mood,  and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  enter 
into  the  speculations  which  later  writers  have  en- 
grafted on  the  first  gi'eat  thought.  Those  wlio  wish 
to  enter  upon  that  line  of  inquiry  may  find  mate- 
riab  enough  in  any  of  the  greater  commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Owen's,  Stuail's, 
Bleek's,  llioluck's,  Delitzsch's,  Alford'sV  or  in 
special  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Van  Till  \De  2b6- 
emac*  in  Ugolini,  Thes,  viii.);  Bede  (Expositio 
Mystica  et  Moralis  Moaaici  Tabemacuii)  ;  Witsius 
{De  Tabem.  Levit,  Mysteriia,  in  Miscell.  Saa*.). 
Strange,  outlying  halludnationa,  like  those  of  an- 
cient Habbis,  inrerring  from  '*  the  pattern  showed 
to  Moses  in  the  Mount,"  the  permanent  existence  of 
a  heavenly  Tabernacle,  like  in  form,  structure, 
proportions  to  that  which  stood  in  the  wilderness 
(L^rer,  /.  c),  or*of  later  writers  who  have  sera  in 
it  (not  in  the  spiritual  but  the  anatomical  sense  of 
the  woitl)  a  type  of  humanity,  repns>enting  the 
outer  bodily  fi-amework,  the  inner  vital  organs 
(Friederich,  Symb,  der  Mos.  StifteshBtte  in  Leyrer, 
/.  c. ;  and  Ewald,  Alt,  p.  338),  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  single  glance : 

"  Non  raglonamm'  di  lor,  ma  gnsrda  e  passa." 

(5.)  It  is  not  quite  as  open  to  us  to  ignore  a 
speculative  hypothesis  which,  though  in  itself  un- 
substantial enough,  has  been  lately  revived  under 
circumstances  which  have  given  it  prominence.  It 
has  been  maintained  by  Von  Bohlen  and  Vatke 
(Bahr,  i.  117,  273)  that  the  commands  and  the  de- 
scriptions relating  to  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Books 
of  Moses  are  altogether  unhistorical,  the  result  of 
the  effort  of  some  late  compiler  to  ennoble  the 
cradle  of  his  people's  histoiy  by  transferring  to  a 
remote  antiquity  what  he  found  actually  existing 
in  the  Temple,  modified  only  so  fai*  as  was  neoes- 
saiy  to  fit  it  in  to  the  theory  of  a  migration  and  a 
wandering.  The  structure  did  not  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  if  indeed  there  ever  was  an 
Exodus.  The  Tabernacle  tiius  becomes  the  myth* 
ical  aftergrowth  of  the  Temple,  not  the  Temple  the 
historical  sequel  to  the  Tabernacle.  It  has  lately 
been  urged  as  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  Pentateuch  are  manifestly  unhistorical.  The 
whole  congr^tion  of  Israel  are  said  to  meet  in  a 
court  which  could  not  have  contained  more  than  a 
few  hundred  men  (Colenso,  Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Jo^ua,  P.  I.  c.  iv.  v.).    liie  number  of  priests  was 

p  The  allusions  to  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Apocalypse 
are,  as  migbt  be  expected,  full  of  interest  As  in  a  vision, 
which  lones  sight  of  all  time  limits,  the  Temple  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  seen  in  heaven  (Rev.  xv.  0),  and  yet  in 
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utterly  inadequate  for  the  services  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (/Mt/.  c.  XX.).  The  narrative  of  the  head- 
money  collecti<»i,  oif  the  gifts  of  the  peo[4e,  is  full 
of  anachronisms  (/6iirf.  c.  xiv.). 

(6.)  Some  of  these  objections — ^those,  e.  g.  as  to 
the  number  of  the  first-bom,  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate smallness  of  the  priesthood,  have  been  met 
by  anticipation  in  remarks  under  Priests  and  Ls- 
viTES,  written  some  months  before  the  objections, 
in  their  present  form,  appeared.  Others  bearing 
upon  the  general  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch  his- 
tory it  is  impossible  to  discuss  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  such  as  bear  immediately  upon 
the  subject  of  this  article.  (1.)  It  may  be  said  that 
this  theory,  like  other  similar  theories  as  to  the 
history  of  Christianity,  adds  to  instead  of  diminish- 
ing difficulties  and  anomalies.  It  may  be  possible 
to  make  out  plausibly  that  what  purports  to  be  the 
first  period  of  an  institution,  is,  with  all  its  docu- 
ments, the  creation  of  the  second ;  but  the  question 
then  comes  how  we  are  to  explain  the  existence  of 
the  second.  The  world  rests  upon  an  elejdiant,  sod 
the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  the  footing  of  the 
tortoise  is  at  least  somewhat  insecure.  (2.)  What- 
ever may  be  the  weight  of  the  ailment  drawn 
from  the  alleged  presence  of  the  whole  oongregatioo 
at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  tells  with  equal  iarot 
against  the  historical  existence  of  the  Temple  and 
the  narrative  of  its  dedication.  There  also  when 
the  population  numbered  some  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions (2  Sam.  xziv.  9),  "  all  the  men  of  Israel " 
(1  K.  viii.  2),  all  *•  the  congregation  "  (ver.  5),  all 
the  childiien  of  Isi-ael  (ver.  63)  were  aasembied,  and 
the  king  **  blessed  "  all  the  oongrc^tion  (ver.  14, 
55).  (3.)  There  are,  it  is  believed,  undesigned 
touches  indicating  th^  nomade  life  of  the  wildemea. 
The  wood  employed  for  the  Tabemade  is  not  the 
sycamore  of  the  valleys  nor  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
as  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  but  the  ahittim  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  [Shittah-Tree,  SmTTili.] 
The  abundance  of  fine  linen  points  to  Egypt,  the 
seal  or  dolphin  skins  ('<  badgers"  in  A.  V.,  but  see 

Gesenius  s.  v.  \i^X\F\)  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

[Badger-Skins,  Appendix  A.]  The  Levites  are 
not  to  enter  on  their  office  till  the  age  of  thirty, 
as  needing  for  their  work  as  bearers  a  man's  full 
strength  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Afterwards  when 
their  duties  are  chiefly  those  of  singeiv  and  gste- 
keepers,  they  were  to  begin  at  twenty  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
24).  Would  a  later  history  again  have  exdoded 
the  priestly  tribe  from  all  share  in  the  structure  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  mythiaJ 
persons  belonging  to  Judah,  and  to  a  tribe  then  to 
little  prominent  as  that  of  Dan  ?  (4.)  There  re- 
mains the  strong  Egyptian  stamp  impressed  upon 
well-nigh  every  part  of  the  Tabeiiiade  and  its  ritual, 
and  implied  in  other  incidents.  [Comp.  PfiXEfn, 
Levites,  Urim  and  Thummim,  Brazen  Ser- 
pent.] Whatever  bearing  this  may  have  on  onr 
views  of  the  things  themselves,  it  points,  beyond 
all  doubt,  to  a  time  when  the  two  nati<»is  had  ben 
brought  into  dose  contact,  when  not  jewels  of 
silver  and  gold  only,  but  treasures  of  wisdom,  ait, 
knowledge  were  •'  borrowed  "  by  one  people  from 
the  other.  To  what  other  period  in  the  history 
before  Samuel  than  that  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Po- 

the  heavenly  Jerusalem  there  to  no  Temple  seen  (xxl- 
22).  And  in  the  heavenly  Temple  there  is  no  looger  lay 
veil ;  it  is  open,  and  the  arte  of  the  covenant  is  clearly 
seen  (xL  Id). 
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utfoch  can  ««  refer  that  intercourse  ?    When  was 
A  likdj  that  a  wild  tribe,  with  difBcnltj  keep- 
az  its  jrroiuKl  against  neighbonring  natiooii,  would 
brr  adopted  snch  a  complicated  ritual  from  a 
ijfUsn  so  alien  to  its  own?     So  it  is  that  the 
vcKei  comes  fall  drcte.     The  &ct8  which  when 
iv^  hj  Spenoer,  with  or  without  a  hostile  pur- 
!«><«.  wtn  denounced  as  daring  and  dangerous  and 
jwttiii^,  are  now  seen  to  be  witnesses  to  tlie  an- 
I'^uitr  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  so  to  the  sub- 
.'tiQtul  truth  of  the  Mosaic  histoiy.     They  are 
^««i  u  iocfa  hy  theologians  who  in  various  d^rees 
«Lt(T  their  protest  against  the  more  destructive 
criticLim  of  our  own  time  (Hragstenberg,  Egypt 
wi  tv  Book»  of  Moses ;  Stanley,  Jewi^  Churchr 
"'*.  ir.).    (5.)  We  may,  for  a  moment,  put  an 
n-viiKuy  case.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  records 
■■i'ufaiO.  T.  had  given  us  in  1  and  2  Sam.  a  history 
•ui  that  whic^i  men  now  seek  to  substitute  for 
v&at  15  actoaily  given,  had   represented  Samuel 
fr  ihr  fim  great  preacher  of  the  worship  of  £lo- 
H:^.,  Cfai^  or  some  later  prophet  as  introducing 
ir  the  first  time  the  name  and  worship  of  Jeho- 
Tiii^aod  that  the  O.  T.  began  with  this  (Colenso, 
f'  11.  c  xzi.).     Let  us  then  suppose  that  some 
?i  papyrus,  fi«shly  discovered,  slowly  deciphered, 
P^i  tts  the  whole   or  the  greater  part  of  what 
v"  :xm  find  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  that  there 
«v  thas  given  an  explanation  both  of  the  actual 
ciiiiticQ  of  the  people  and  of  the  Egyptian  element 
*>  Urjiciy  intermingled  with  their  ritual.    Can  we 
M  uba^ne  with  what  jubilant  zeal  the  Books  of 
^i:.el  would    then    have    been    *'  critically  ex- 
ciiyd,*  what   inconsisteucies    would    have    been 
<>rVcied  in  them,  how  eager  men  would  have  been 
:-  pFire  that  iMznuel  had  had  credit  given  him 
'•'  «  work  which  was  not  his,  that  not  he,  but 
^  -^,  was  the  founder  of  the  polity  and  creed  of 
Uri^,  that  the  Tabemade  on  Zion,  instead  of  corn- 
's: fresh  &om  I>avid*s  creative   mind,  had  been 
y-^y-M  by  the  hnmbler  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilder- 
te>^?  [E.  H.  P.] 

TABERNACLES,  THE  FEAST  OF  (3n 

f^^DH:  ioprii  aKHir&v:  fenae  tcAemaculonim : 

^ipKH  jn,  Elx.  xxiii.  16,  '*  the  feast  of  ingather- 

ft;  :*'  (TinrMwiryta,  John  vii.  2 ;  Jos.  Ant,  viii. 
*•  $> :  (raiiraC,  Philo,  De  Sept.  §24 ;  ^  fficrfrfi, 
^••''.  St/mpot,  iT.  6,  2;,  the  thiiti  of  the  three 
F-'4.  fistivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lasted  from 
^  13th  tUl  the  22nd  of  Tisri. 

I-  The  following  are  the  principal  passi^^  in 
^-  Ptetateoch  which  refer  to  it :  Exod.  xxiii.  16, 
*t'>  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
^'i  is  broogfat  into  connexion  with  the  other  festi- 
i^^^  Qoder  their  agricultural  designations,  the  Feast 
^  l'&l<«vened  Bread  and  the  Feast  of  Harvest ; 
^-  xxiii.  34-36,  39-43,  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
ocmonorating  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
^  ioert ;  Deut.  zvi.  13-15,  in  which  thera  is  no 
*''V»  <d  the  eighth  day,  and  it  is  treated  as  a  thanks- 
C«Tr^  ibr  the  harvest;  Num.  xxix.  12-38,  where 
*h>  'u  an  enumeration  of  the  sacriBces  which  be- 

*  Tbe  ««nl  n3D  means  "  a  fant,"  and  Is  to  be  dlstin- 
P<>^  from  7nfiC*  **  a  tent  of  skins  or  clotb,"  which  fs 
t<»  iTQ  a|if>Ucd  to  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregatton. 

*  f^  is  the  view  of  the  RabblQists,  whkh  appears  to 
^  ^^wttaunoed  1^  a  oomparlson  of  v.  40  with  v.  42. 
Ba  tke  Kanitcs  bekl  that  the  boughs  here  mentioned 
•n»-  far  BO  eflMr  porpoae  than  to  cover  the  hutf .  and 


long  to  the  festival ;  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13,  where  the 
injunction  is  given  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Law 
in  the  Sabbatical  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
In  Neh.  viii.  there  is  an  account  of  the  observance 
of  tlie  feast  by  Ezra,  from  which  several  additional 
particulai^s  respecting  it  may  be  gathered. 

II.  The  time  of  the  festival  fell  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  whole  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the  ground, 
the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  were  gathered  in 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  39;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15). 
Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  "  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  laboum 
out  of  the  field."  Its  duration  was  strictly  only 
seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13;  Ez.  xlv.  25).  But  it 
was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  dis- 
tinguished by  sacrifices  of  its  own,  which  was 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  eighth  day  (Lev.  xxiii. 
36  ;  Neh.  vui.  18). 

During  the  seven  days  the  Israelites  were  com  • 
manded  to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  *  formed  of  the 
boughs  of  trees.  These  huts,  when  the  festival 
was  celebrated  in  Jerusalem,  were  constructed  in 
the  courts  of  houses,  on  the  roofs,  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  in  the  street  of  the  water  gate,  and  in 
the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  The  boughs  were 
of  the  olive,  palm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other  ti*ees 
with  thick  foliage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  The  com- 
mand in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  is  said  to  have  been  so 
understood,^  that  the  Israelites,  from  the  first  day 
of  the  feast  to  the  seventli,  carried  in  their  hands 
"  the  fruit  (as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  not 
branches^  as  in  the  text)  of  goodly  trees,  with 
branches  of  palm  trees,  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and 
willows  of  the  brook." 

According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite 
used  to  tie  the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be 
carried  in  his  hand,  to  which  the  name  lulab  ^  was 
given.  The  **  fruit  of  goodly  trees  "  is  generally 
taken  by  the  Jews  to  mean  the  citron.'  But 
Josephus  {Ant,  iii.  10,  §4)  says  that  it  was  the 
firuit  of  the  perseOy  a  tree  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  conveyed  from  Persia  to  Egypt  {Hist.  Nat, 
XV.  13),  and  which  some  have  identified  with  the 
peach  {Maiuapersica).  The  boughs  of  thick  trees 
were  underatood   by   Onkelos    and    otheia  to    be 

myrtles  (D^D*in)»  but  that  no  such  limitation  to 

a  single  species  could  have  been  intended  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  boughs  of  thick  trees  and  myrtle 
brauches  being  mentioned  together  (Neh.  viii.  15). 
The  burnt-offerings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
were  by  far  more  numei'ous  than  those  of  any  other 
festival.  It  is  saki  that  the  services  of  the  priests 
were  so  ordered  that  each  one  of  the  courses  was 
employed  during  the  se\'en  days  {SucccJif  v.  6). 
There  were  offered  on  each  day  two  i-ams,  fourteen 
lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering.  But  what  was 
most  peculiar  was  the  anangemeut  of  the  sacrifices 
of  bullocks,  in  all  amounting  to  seventy.  Thirteen 
were  ofiered  on  the  Hi-st  day,  twelve  on  the  second, 
eleven  on  the  third,  and  so  on,  reducing  the  number 
by  one  each  day  till  the  seventh,  when  seven  bul- 
locks only  were  offered  (Num.  xxix.  12-38). 

that  the  willow  bnncbes  were  merely  fur  tying  the  parts 
of  the  huts  leather. 

B  The  word  3!^^/  strictly  means  simply  a  palm 
branch.  Baxt.  Lex.  Tcdm.  c  1143;  Oirpsov,  App.  Crit, 
p.  416 ;  Drnslush  ^ot-  Maj.  In  Lev.  xxilL 

A  ^mHK.  So  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  ^uocoA.  See 
Duxt  Lex]Taim.vx^y\Y\' 
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The  eighth  dav  was  a  day  of  holy  oonvocation  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  and,  with  the  seventh  day  of 
the  Passover,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  d«ig- 
nated  DN^  [Passovee,  §2,  note  *].     We  are 

told  that  on  the  morning  of  this  day  the  Hebrews 
lefl  their  huts  and  dismantled  them,  and  took  up 
their  abode  again  in  their  houses.  The  special  offer- 
ings of  the  day  were  a  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lambs, 
and  a  goat  for  a  sin-oflering  (Num.  uix.  36-38).* 

When  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sabbatical 
year,  portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  iu 
public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  stnuigers 
(Deut.  xxxi.  10-13;.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  Kings,  the  king  himself  used  to  read  from  a 
wooden  pulpit  erected  in  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  that  the  people  were  summoned  to  assemble  by 
sound  of  trumpet.'  Whether  the  selectiona  wer^ 
made  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  only,  or  from 
the  other  books  of  the  Law  also,  is  a  question.  But 
according  to  the  Mishna  (Sota,  vi.  8,  quoted  by 
Reland)  the  portions  read  were  Deut  i.  1-vi.  4, 
xi.  13»xiv.  2'2,  xiv.  23-xvi.  22,  xviii.  1-U,  xxvii. 
1-xxviii.  68  (see  Fagios  and  Rosenmiiller  on  Deut. 
xxxi.  11  ;  Lightfoot,  Temple  ServuXt  c.  xvii.). 
We  find  Ezra  reading  the  Law  during  the  festival 
**  day  by  day,  from  the  firat  day  to  the  last  day  " 
(Neh.  viii.  18).f 

in.  There  are  two  particulars  in  the  observance 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  appear  to  be  re- 
fen'ed  to  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  not  noticed 
in  the  Old.  These  were,  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
out  some  water  of  the  pool  of  Siloam^  and  the  dis- 
play of  some  great  lights  in  the  court  of  the  women. 

We  are  told  that  each  Israelite,  in  holiday  attire, 
having  made  up  his  iulab,  before  he  broke  his  fast 
(Fagius  in  Lev.  xxiii.),  repaired  to  the  Temple  with 
the  iulab  in  one  hand  and  the  citron  in  the  other, 
at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  morning  saaifice. 
The  parts  of  the  victim  wei-e  laid  upon  the  altar. 
One  of  the  priests  fetched  some  water  in  a  golden 
ewer  from  the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  he  h-ought 
into  the  ooui-t  through  the  water  gate.  As  he 
entei^  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  he  ascended  the 
slope  of  tlie  altar.  At  the  top  of  this  were  fixed 
two  silver  ba^ns  with  small  openings  at  the  bottom. 
Wine  was  poured  into  that  on  tlie  eastern  side,  and 
the  water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Cedron  (Maimon. 
ap.  Cai-pzov.  p.  419).  The  hallel  was  then  sung, 
and  when  the  singers  reached  the  first  vei-se  of  Ps. 
cxviii.  all  the  company  shook  their  lulabs.  This 
gesture  was  repeated  at  the  25th  verse,  and  again 
when  they  sang  the  29th  vei:se.  The  sacrifices 
which  belonged  to  the  day  of  the  festival  were  then 
offered,  and  special  passages  from  the  Psalms  were 
chanted. 

In  the  evening  (it  would  seem  after  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  festival  had  com- 

*  The  ooUon  of  Mttnster,  Godwin,  and  others,  that  the 
eighth  day  was  called  *'  the  day  of  palms."  Is  utterly 
without  foundation.  No  trace  of  such  a  designation  is 
found  in  any  Jewish  writer.  It  probably  resulted  from  a 
theory  that  the  Fvast  of  Tabernacles  most,  like  the  Psss- 
over  and  Penteoost.  have  a  festival  to  answer  to  it  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Christian  Chnrch.  and  thai  "  the  day  of 
palms  "  passed  into  Palm  Sunday. 

f  A  story  is  told  of  Agrippa  that  when  he  was  onoo 
perfomUuK  this  ceremony,  as  he  came  to  the  words  "  thou 
may'st  not  set  a  stranger  over  tbee  which  Is  not  thy 
brother,"  the  thought  of  his  foreign  blood  occurred  to 
him,  and  he  was  affected  to  tears.  But  the  l^yt^tanders 
encouraged  him,  crying  out  **  Fear'^not,  Agrippa !  Thou 


menoed  had  ended  \  both  men  .ind  women  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  expi^essly  to  hold  a 
rejoicing  for  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Siknm. 
On  this  occasion,  a  degree  of  unrestrained  hilarity 
was  peimitted,  such  as  would  have  been  unbecoming 
while  the  ceremony  itself  was  going  on,  in  the 
presence  of  the  altar  and  in  oonnejdoo  with  the 
offering  of  the  morning  sacrifice  {Succah^  iv.  9,  ▼.  1 , 
and  the  passages  from  the  Gem.  given  by  Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service^  §4). 

At  the  same  time  there  were  set  up  in  the  cxrart 
two  lofty  stands,  each  supfiorting  four  great  lamps. 
These  were  lighted  on  each  night  of  the  festival. 
It  is  said  that  they  cast  their  light  over  nearly  the 
whole  compass  of  the  dty.  The  wicks  were 
furnished  from  the  cast-off  garmeiits  of  the  priests, 
and  Uie  supply  of  oil  was  kept  up  by  the  sons  of 
the  priests.  Many  in  the  assembly  carried  Btan- 
beaux.  A  body  of  Levites,  stationed  on  the  fifleen 
steps  leading  up  to  the  women's  couit,  played  in- 
struments of  music,  and  chanted  the  fifteen  psalms 
which  are  called  in  the  A.  V.  Songs  of  Degrees 
(Ps.  cxx.-cxxxiv.).  Singing  and  dancing  were 
afterwards  continued  for  some  time.  The  same 
cei^emonies  in  the  day,  and  the  same  joyous  meeting 
in  the  evening,  wei%  renewed  on  each  of  the  seven 
days. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  (John  vii.  37,  38) — '*  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He 
that  belie veth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water" — 
were  suggested  by  the  pouring  out  of  ^e  water  of 
Siloara.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  r^i^arded  the  rite 
as  symbolical  of  the  water  miraculously  sa|^lied  to 
their  fathers  from  the  rode  at  Meribah.  But  they 
also  gave  to  it  a  more  strictly  spiritual  signitics- 
tion,  in  acooi^dance  with  the  use  to  which  our  Lord 
appears  to  turn  it.  Maimonides  (note  in  Svccah) 
applies  to  it  the  very  passage  which  appears  to 
be  referred  to  by  our  Lord  (Is.  xii.  3) — "There- 
fore with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells 
of  salvation."  The  two  meanings  are  of  course 
perfectly  harmonious,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  which 
St.  Paul  makes  of  the  historical  fiict  (1  Cor.  x.  4) 
— **  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them :  and  that  rock  was  Chiist." 

But  it  is  very  doubtful  what  is  meant  bj  **  the 
last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast."  it  would 
seem  that  either  the  last  day  of  the  feast  itself, 
that  is  the  seventh,  or  the  last  day  of  the  religious 
observances  of  the  series  of  annua)  festirals^  the 
eighth,  must  be  intended.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  nothing,  according  to  andent  testimony, 
to  distinguish  the  sevoith,  as  a  great  day,  oom- 
pared  with  the  oUier  days;  it  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior, in  not  being  a  day  of  holy  convocation, 
and  in  its  number  of  sacrifices,  to  Uie  first  day.^ 


art  our  brother."    Lightfoot,  T.  8.  c  xvU. 

«  Dean  Alford  considers  that  there  may  be  a  ref^mwi 
to  the  poblic  reading  of  the  Law  at  the  Feast  of  Taher^ 
nacles.  John  vii.  19—"  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  lav? 
and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law  "—even  if  that  year 
wu  not  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  obeervanoe  did  not 
actually  take  place  at  the  time. 

>>  But  Bnxtorf,  who  contends  that  St  John  speaks  of  the 
seventh  day.  says  Uiat  the  modern  Jews  of  his  time  called 
that  day  "  the  Great  Ilosanna,"  and  distinguished  it  tgr  a 
greater  attention  than  usual  to  their  peraoiial  appearance, 
and  by  performing  certain  peculiar  rites  in  the  syna^pga* 
(Sjfn,  Jud.  xxi.). 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearl j  certain  that  the 
n:r?tDciQ7  of  pouring  ^^^  ^^  water  did  not  take 
pLice  00  the- eighth  day,^  though  the  day  might 
\nrt  been,  by  an  easj  licence,  called  the  great  day 
ch*  the  t«ctft  [2  Mace.  x.  6;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §4; 
{t:i^  Dt  Sept.  §24).  Dean  AUbid  reasonably 
rippa»€ii  that  the  eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and 
u.it  the  Tcferenoe  of  our  Lord  was  to  an  ordinary 
VKi  seli-knonm  observance  of  the  feast,  though  it 
w  rot,  at  the  rery  time,  going  on. 

We  most  resort  to  some  such  explanation,  if  we 
3d>  |:^  the  notion  that  our  Loitl's  woitls  (John  viii. 
: .'  — "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ** — ^refer  to  the 
gr;it  lam{«  of  the  festival.  The  suggestion  must 
Lvh  aru«n  in  the  same  way,  or  eUe  from  the 
if-panitus  for  lighting  not  being  removed,  although 
'i:<  lestival  had  come  to  an  end.  It  should,  how- 
-r^r,  be  remarked  that  Bengel,  Stier,  and  some 
t±<:s%  think  that  the  words  refer  to  the  light  of 
ts^^mg  whid)  was  then  dawning.  The  view  that 
^^T  be  taken  of  the  genuinene^  of  John  viii.  l-ll 
^11  mjdify  the  probability  of  the  latter  interpre- 

IV.  Tben>  are  many  directions  given  in  the 
M'-hna  for  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the 
b'-tN  They  were  not  to-be  lower  than  ten  palms, 
Bp  higher  than  twenty  cubits.  They  were  to  stand 
^  themselves,  and  not  to  rest  on  any  extei*nal  sup- 
l*^  Dor  to  be  undo*  the  shelter  of  a  larger  building, 
t:  in' a  tree.  They  were  not  to  be  covered  with 
'^i^  or  duth  of  any  kind,  but  only  with  boughs, 
"f.  ia  part,  with  reed  mats  or  laths.  They  were 
to  !>:  (tMtttructed  expi-essly  for  the  festival,  out  of 
f^*  materials.  Their  forms  might  vary  in  accord- 
s  >:  wi;h  the  taste  of  the  ownei-s.'*  According  to 
^'3>  authoiities,  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  them  during 
••«  %bole  period  of  the  festival  (Sifriy  in  Reland), 
^^.'.  others  said  it  was  suffident  if  they  ate  fourteen 
vr^  in  them,  that  is,  two  on  each  day  {Succah, 
^ '' .  PerscNis  engaged  in  religious  service,  the  sick, 
'-'  ^  women,  slaves,  and  minors,  were  excepted 
>'^T<b>r  from  the  obligation  of  dwelling  in  them, 
••3'.  some  indulgence  appeai-s  to  have  been  given 
•'  all  io  rery  tempestuous  weather  (Siiccah,  i.  ii. ; 

Micuter  on  Lev.  xziii.  40 ;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  c. 

m. . 

The  famiture  of  the  huts  was  to  be,  according  to 
^<  authorities,  df  the  pUiinest  description.  There 
»^*  u»  be  nothing  which  was  not  &irly  necessary. 
Itwcild  seem,  however,  that  there  was  no  strict 
"■•^  ofi  this  point,  and  that  there  was  a  oonsider- 
»*ie  diferenoe  affording  to  the  habits  or  circum- 
•*  Ji»*  of  the  oocnpant"  (Carpzov,  p.  415 ;  Buxt. 
'S/^«rf.p.  451). 

It  u  aid  that  the  altar  was  adorned  throughout 
'•^  swren  days  with  spiigs  of  willows,  one  of  which 
'^  Unelite  who  came  into  the  court  brought 
*ith  him.  The  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has 
'**T.  ilresdy  noticed.     The  nnmber  of  public  vic- 

*  3^^  offered  on  the  first  day  exceeded  those  of  any 
'*-«r  IB  the  year  {Mcnach.  xiii.  5).  But  besides 
[;•«.  the  Chagigahs  or  private  peace-offerings 
'/'W80VER,  ii.  3,  f,]  were  more  abundant  than  at 
» :» f^ber  time ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 

*  -  whole  of  the  sacrifices  nearly  outnumbered  all 
j^-«  offered  at  the  other  festivals  put  together. 
It  bploags  to  the  chai-acter  of  the  feast  that  on  each 


'  H.  Jehnda,  baweveT,  sold  that  the  water  was  poured 
^^  'Q  eight  dajt.    Succah,  iv.  9.  with  Bartcnora's  note. 
'  THwe  are  aome  curfouii  flsurea  of  different  forma  of 
<^  >o4  «f  the  great  lighU)  of  the  Feaat  of  Tabemaclea, 


day  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  are  said  to  have 
sounded  twenty-one  times. 

V.  Though  all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivals  were 
seasons  of  rejoicing,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was, 
in  this  respect,  distinguished  above  them  all.  The 
huts  and  the  lulabs  must  have  made  a  gay  and 
striking  spectacle  over  the  city  by  day,  and  the 
lamps,  the  fiambeaux,  the  music,  and  the  joyous 
gatherings  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  must  have 
given  a  still  more  festive  character  to  the  night. 
Hence,  it  was  called  by  the  Rabbis  211,  tKe  festival, 
Koeri^oxfiy-  There  is  a  proverb  in  Succah  (v.  1), 
*'  He  who  has  never  seen  the  rejoicing  at  the 
pouring  out  of  the  water  of  Si  loam  has  never  seen 
rejoicing  in  his  life."  Maimonides  says  that  he 
who  failed  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  contri- 
bating  to  the  public  joy  according  to  his  means, 
incurred  especial  guilt  ^Carpzov,  p.  419).  The 
feast  is  designated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  4,  §1) 
iopT^  hyiwrdni  iced  /jLtyltrri},  and  by  Philo,  iopruv 
fi€yl(mi.  Its  thoroughly  festive  nature  is  shown 
in  the  accounts  of  its  observance  in  Josephus  {Ant, 
viii.  4,  §1,  XV.  33),  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  its 
celebration  by  Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Judas  Macca- 
baeus.  From  this  &ct,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  yeai*,  especially  the 
vintage,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Plutareh  should 
have  likened  it  to  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  calling  it 
Bupco^pia  and  Kfwnipo^pla  {Sympos.  iv.).  The 
account  which  he  gives  of  it  is  curious,  but  it  is 
not  much  to  our  pui-pose  here.  It  contains  about 
as  much  truth  as  the  more  famous  passage  on  the 
Hebrew  nation  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  History  of 
Tacitus. 

YI.  The  main  purposes  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles are  plainly  set  forth  (Kx.  xxiii.  16,  and  Lev. 
xxiii.  43;.  It  was  to  be  at  once  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest,  and  a  commemoration  of  tlie  time 
when  Uie  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  wilderness.  In  one  of  its  mean- 
ings, it  stauds  in  connexion  with  the  Passover,  as 
the  Feast  of  Abib,  the  month  of  green  ears,  when 
the  first  sheaf  of  barley  was  otfiered  before  the 
Lord  ;  and  with  Pentecost,  as  the  feast  of  harvest, 
when  the  fii-st  loaves  of  the  year  were  waved 
before  the  altar :  in  its  other  meaning,  it  is  related 
to  the  Passover  as  the  great  yearly  memorial  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  destroyer,  and  fi-om  the 
tyranny  of  Fg}'pt.  The  tents  of  the  wilderness 
furnished  a  home  of  freedom  compared  with  the 
house  of  bondage  out  of  which  they  had  been 
brought.  Hence  the  Divine  Word  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  the  command  that  they  should  dwell  in 
huts  during  the  festival,  "that  your  generations 
may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Lev.  xxiii.  43). 

But  natui-ally  connected  with  this  exultation  in 
their  regained  freedom,  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
more  perfect  fulfilment  of  God's  promise,  in  the 
settlement  of  His  people  in  the  Holy  Land.  Hence 
the  festival  became  an  expression  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  rest  and  blessing  of  a  settled  abode,  and, 
as  connected  with  it,  for  the  regular  anntuJ  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,  with  the  storing  up  of 
the  com  and  the  wine  and  the  oil,  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  was  promoted  and  the  feai* 

In  Sarenhusius'  MUkna,  voL  11. 

■>  There  Is  a  lively  description  of  some  of  the  huts  used 
by  the  Jews  In  modem  times  in  La  Vie  Jvive  en  Attaee, 
p.  170,  kc 
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of  iamiDe  put  into  a  I'emoter  distance.  Thus  the 
agricultural  and  the  historical  ideas  of  the  feast 
became  essentially  connected  with  each  other. 

But  besides  thi«,  Philo  saw  in  this  feast  a  witness 
for  the  original  equality  of  all  the  members  of  the 
chosen  race.  All*  during  the  week,  poor  and  rich,  the 
inhabitant  alike  of  the  palace  or  tiie  hovel,  lived  in 
huts  which,  in  stiictness,  were  to  be  of  the  plainest 
and  most  ordinary  materials  and  construction." 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Israelite  would  be 
reminded  with  still  greater  edification  of  the  perilous 
and  toilsome  march  of  his  forefathers  through  the 
deseii,  when  the  nation  seemed  to  be  more  imme- 
diately dependent  on  God  for  food,  bhelter  and  pro- 
tection, while  the'  completed  harvest  stored  up  for 
the  coming  winter  set  b«fore  him  the  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  the  possession  of  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  which  had  been  of  old  pro- 
mised to  his  race. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  this  blessing  was 
the  establishment  of  the  central  spot  of  the  national 
worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was 
evidently  fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
should  be  kept  with  an  unwonted  deffree  of  obser- 
vance at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K. 
viii.  2,  65 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  §5 ),  again,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii. 
13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
when  he  had  driven  out  the  Sjrrians  and  restoi-ed 
the  Temple  to  the  woi-ship  of  Jehovah  (2  Mace. 
X.  5-8). 

The  origin  of  the  Feart  of  Tabernacles  is  by  some 
connected  with  Saccoth,  the  first  halting-place  of 
the  Israelites  ou  their  march  out  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
huts  ai-e  taken  not  to  commemorate  the  tents  in  the 
wilderness,  but  the  leafy  booths  {auccoth)  in  which 
they  lodged  for  the  last  time  before  they  entered  the 
desert.  The  feast  would  thus  call  to  mind  the 
ti-ansition  from  settled  to  nomadic  life  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Paleatme,  Appendix,  §89). 

Carpzov,  App.  Crit,  p.  414;  B&hr,  Symboiik,  ii. 
624  ;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud,  c.  xzi. ;  Keland,  Ant,  iv.  5 ; 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  xvi.  and  Exercit,  in 
Joan.  vii.  2,  37  ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  230 ;  the  treatise 
Suecah,  in  the  Mishna,  with  Surenhusius'  Notes ; 
Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  Hebr.  pt.  ii.  Of  the  monographs 
on  the  subject  l^e  most  important  appear  to  be, 
Ikenius,/>e  Libatvme  Aquae  in  Fest.  Tab.;  Groddek, 
De  Ceremonia  Palmarum  in  Fest.  2b6.  (in  Ugolini, 
vol.  xviii.),  with  the  Notes  of  Dacha  on  Succah^  in 
the  Jerusalem  Gemara.  [S.  C] 

TAB'ITHA  {Ta$ied:  Tabithd),  also  called 
Dorcas  (AopKds)  by  St.  Luke :  a  female  disciple  of 
Joppa,  **  full  of  good  works,"  among  which  that  of 
making  clothes  for  the  poor  is  specifically  men* 
tibned.  While  St.  Peter  was  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  whidi  the  disci- 
ples at  Joppa  sent  an  uigent  message  to  the  Apostle, 

■  Some  Jewish  authorities  and  others  connect  with  this 
the  fact  that  In  the  month  Tiarl  the  weather  becomes 
rather  cold,  and  hence  there  was  a  degree  of  self-denial,  at 
least  for  the  rich.  In  dwelling  in  huts  (Jos.  Ant.  ill.  10,  ^  4 ; 
Buxt  Syn.  Jud.  p.  447 ;  Uel.  Ant.  iv.  5).  They  see  In 
this  a  reason  why  the  commemoration  of  the  Jonmey 
through  the  desert  should  have  been  fixed  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  notion  teems,  however,  not  to  he  In 
keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  feast,  the  time 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  detenntned  enUrely  on 
agricultnral  ground.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  Zech.  xlv.  16, 17 ;  oomp.  Exod. 
xxlli.  16 ;  Dent  xvi  13>17.    As  little  worthy  of  more 
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begging  him  to  come  to  them  without  delay.  It  is 
not  quite  evident  from  the  narrative  whetlier  'th*T 
looked  for  any  exercise  of  miraculous  power  on  Kis 
pai-t,  or  whether  they  simply  wished  for  ChrV.ian 
consolation  under  what  they  regarded  as  the  ooiDm<% 
calamity  of  their  Church;  but  the  mirade  recent .t 
performed  on  Eneas  (Acts  ix.  34),  and  the  expr&<si<>a 
in  ver.  38  {BieKeuy  tus  iifiCip),  lead  to  the  former 
supposition.  Upon  his  arrival  Peter  found  the  Af- 
oeaaed  already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  out  io  aa 
upper  chamber,  where  she  was  surroimdecf  In'  'in 
recipients  and  the  tokens  of  her  charity.  Afi^  th' 
example  of  our  Saviour  in  the  house  of  Mm 
(Matt.  ix.  25;  Mark  v.  40),  "  Peter  put  th^m  aB 
forth,"  prayed  for  the  Divine  assistance,  and  Hm 
commanded  Tabitha  to  arise  (oomp.  Mark  t.  41; 
Luke  viii.  54).  She  opened  her  eyes  and  aat  }% 
and  then,  assisted  by  the  Apostle,  rose  from  h«r 
couch.  This  great  miracle,  as  we  are  further  told, 
produced  an  extraordinary  efiect  in  Joppa,  sod  «« 
the  occasion  of  many  oonversions  there  (Acts  fab 
36-42). 

The  name  of  «  Tabitha  "  (NH^np)  is  the  Ararort 

form  answering  to  the  Hebrew  H^iV,  a  "  (am\t 

gazelle,"  the  gazelle  being  regarded  in  the  Es^t. 
among  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  as  a  standard  U 
beauty, — ^indeed,  the  word  *3V  properly  iiw» 
"  beauty."  St.  Luke  gives  *«  Dorcas  "  as  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  name.  Similai^T  "^ 
find  Hopxds  as  the  LXX.   renderii^  of  *JV  >> 

Deut.  xii.  15,  22 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  18  ;  Prov.  vi  5."  U 
has  been  infei-red  from  the  occuirence  of  the  t«» 
names,  that  Tabitha  was  a  Hellenist  (see  V^'hitbv 
in  he.).  This,  however,  does  not  follow,  evea  S 
we  suppose  that  the  two  names  wei-e  actually  buiiie 
by  her,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  pra<> 
tioe  even  of  the  Hebrew  Jews  at  this  periiAl  '" 
have  a  Gentile  name  in  addition  to  their  Je«^H 
name.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the  hn' 
guage  of  St.  Luke  that  Tabitha  actually  boit  in 
name  of  Dorcas.  All  he  tells  us  is  that  the  ihissk 
of  Tabitha  means  "  gazelle  **  (popxds),  and,  for  tk 
benefit  of  his  Gentile  readers,  he  aflerwardi  s\^^ 
of  her  by  the  Greek  equivalent.  At  the  same  tiai« 
it  is  very  possible  that  she  may  have  been  ka^wB 
by  both  names ;  and  we  leam  frgm  Josephas  {BJ. 
iv.  3,  §5)  that  the  name  of  Dorcas  was  not  uc- 
known  in  Palestine.  Among  the  Greeks,  ako, «  « 
gather  from  Lucret.  iv.  1154,  it  was  a  term  ol*  ra* 
dearment.  Other  examples  of  the  use  of  the  n.inK 
will  be  found  in  Wetstcin,  m  foe.  [W.  B.  J.j 

TA'BOR  and  MOUNT  'TABOB  (THfl  "^l 
probably  =  height,  as  in  Siooonis'  Onomiic^' 
p.  300:  Taidfi^,  6pos  Safi^,  BafiAp,  but  r^ 
*lra$vpioy  in  Jer.  and  Hosea,  and  in  Josephiu,  wb* 
has  also  ^Krapfi^ptovi  Thabor),  one  of  the  nx*^ 
interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  single  v)my 

than  a  pasalng  notice  Is  the  connecting  the  fall  oXi^^^ 
with  the  Festival  (Godwyn.  p.  72 ;  ReUnd,  iv.  SV  «»1^' 
the  seventy  bullocks  ofr««d  daring  the  seren  d«f«  ^ 
a  symbol  of  the  seventy  Qentile  nations  (BeUnLtr.i; 
Bochart,  Phaleo,  i.  16).  Bat  of  somewhat  more  intfrrrt 
is  the  older  notion  found  in  Onkelos,  that  the  sbade  of  t^ 
branches  represented  the  cloud  by  day  which  sfaeltere' 
the  Israelites.  He  reoden  the  words  in  Lev.  ufii-  <^ 
"  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  xaAa  ife 
shadow  of  a  cloud." 

•  The  fuU  form  occurs  in  Jodg.  Iv.  «» 12,  H ;  th*«  "* 
Tnbor  only,  bi  Josh.  xlx.  22;  Judg.  viU.  18 ;  Vt.  buJ 
12  ;  Jer.  xlW.  18 ;  Hoe.  v.  1. 
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*  laaLfj]  thit  the  Ttmple  ought  of  right  to 
»  liHi  built  here,  but  was  inquired  by  id 
n[ms  imlatioii  to  U  erected  on  Uoont  Moriah. 
It  Tfl  ibnipOr  from  Uie  north-easlern  orm  of 

^l  rut]*  OD  the  west,  where  a  narrow  ridge 
e  hilla  of  Nuaretfa.      It  pre- 
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II,  ud  TDuuded  off  like  a  hemisi 

»l  of  a   ciicle,  yet  Taryiog  ao 

>  r.iiJ  from  JiSerent  directions.     The  body  of 


pecui 


irlim 


itudded  with  a  compsntivelji 
lutta  oT  oaki,  piitaciu,  and  other  trees  and 
'1 1th  the  eiceptioD  of  an  occAWOoal  opening 

>l.  Tbt  corettK  aflbnl  at  preaent  a  sbelter 
tn,  wild  boara,  lynwj,  and  mrioui  rep- 
'-  '^-■-^-  ■        1000  feet.  •    ■ 


nther  t 


Iteai 


Ki  ume,  u  already  nignated,  indiistes  . 

^<.  IlKiiigfa  it  doei  not  rise  much,  if  at  all, 

i  It  »■  taHed  JOel  it-Tur.  It  ties  about  »ii 
■  B;bl  miki  almost  due  ea*t  from  Kioareth. 
'"  ^nUi,  in  returning  to  that  village  towards 
2<  d«  of  the  day   (Hay  3rd,    1B52),  found 


*-..T  ii 


;•  £ice.  w 


iscends  oomes  la  an  open  spot  which  rercnls  li 
him  a  nuigniticeDt  tiew  of  the  plain.  On?  of  tbi 
most  pleasing  aspects  of  the  Umiscapc,  .is  Met 
rntm  such  points,  in  the  season  of  (he  early  har- 
vat,  is  that  presented  in  the  divenufied  appeaiana 
jflhe  field".  The  differeot  plola  of  Rmund  eihibii 
™riou&  coloui's,  according   t     "' 


the  land  h 


B  been  newly  ploughed  up.  owin);  to 
the  natural  propejt'es  of  the  soil;  others  yellow 
or  white,  where  the  liaiTest  is  beginning  to  ripen 
or  is  aU*^^  i^ipe;  ^^  others  gi'een,  being  covered 
with  gra^B  or  springing  gmia.  As  Ihey  ai-p  con- 
tiguous [o  aeh  other,  or  inlemiiied,  tliese  parti- 
ccloiirwl  plots  present,  as  looked  down  po  from 
above,  an  appearance  of  gay  chedtered  w  k  h  ch 
b  singularly  beautiful.  Tbe  top  ofTabo  nsi.U 
of  an  irregular  iJatform,  enibnicing  a  t     f 

of  the  tubjacent  plain  from  end  to  and.  A  cop  us 
dew  falls  here  during  the  warm  month  Tra  el 
lei-K  who  have  spent  (he  D%ht  (here  h  f  nd 
their  tents  as  net  ID  the  morning  as  f  th  y  h.id 
been  drenched  with  rain. 

It  is  the  universnl  judgment  of  those  wh     1 
stood  on  the  spot  (hat  the  uuiomma  tp  e^  bef 
them  as  the;r  look  fnim  Tabor  includa  as  g  cut 
vaiiely  of  objects  of  natuial  beauty  and  of  sac  ed 
and  historic  ii         ' 


n  fn.ni 
ny  pcBttiou  in  the  Holy  Land.  On  the  eatl  the 
mtei^  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  not  less  than  lilUen 
Dilcs  distimt,  are  seen  glittering  tl.rough  th 
lesr  atmotphere  in  the  deep  bed 
ppose  so  quietlv.  Though  but  n  small  portion  or 
be  surface  of  the  lake  ran  he  diitinguisUed,  the 
iitire  outline  of  its  basiu  can  be  traced  on  every 
ide.     In  the  same  direction  the  eye  followi  (be 
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conne  of  the  Jordan  for  manj  miles;  while  still 
further  east  it  rests  upon  a  boundless  perspectiye 
of  hills  nnd  valleys,  embracing  the  modem  Haurftn, 
and  further  south  the  mountains  of  the  ancient 
Gilead  and  Biish.in.  The  dai'k  line  which  skirts 
the  horizon  on  the  west  is  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  i*ich  plains  of  Galilee  fill  up  the  intermediate 
space  as  &r  as  the  foot  of  Tabor.  The  ridge  of 
Carmel  lifts  its  head  in  the  north-w^t,  though 
the  portion  which  lies  directlj  on  the  sea  is  not 
distinctly  visible.  On  the  north  and  north-east 
we  behold  the  last  ranges  of  Lebanob  as  tUey 
rise  into  the  hills  about  Safed,  overtopj^ed  in  the 
real'  by  the  snow-capped  Hermon,  and  still  nearer 
to  us  the  Homii  of  Hattln,  the  reputed  Mount  of 
the  Beatitudes.  On  the  south  ai%  seen,  first  the 
summits  of  Gilboa,  which  David's  touching  elegy 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan  has  fixed  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  mankind,  and  furtiier  onward  a  con- 
fused  view  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  which 
occupy  the  cential  part  of  Palestine.  Over  the 
heads  of  Dilhy  and  Gilboa  the  spectator  looks  into 
the  valley  of  the  Joi^dan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beis4n  (itself  not  within  sight),  the  and^t  Beth- 
shean,  on  whose  walls  the  Philistines  hung  up 
the  headless  ti'unk  of  Saul,  after  their  victory  over 
Israel.  Looking  across  a  branch  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  we  behold  Endor,  the  abode  of  the 
Borcei'ess  whom  the  king  consulted  on  the  night 
before  his  fatal  battle.  Another  litUe  village 
clings  to  the  hill-side  of  another  ridge,  on  which 
we  gaze  with  still  deeper  interest.  It  is  Nain, 
the  village  of  that  name  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  Saviour  touched  the  bier,  and  restored 
to  life  the  widow's  son.  The  Saviour  must  have 
passed  often  at  the  foot  of  this  mount  in  the  course 
of  his  journeys  in  different  parts  of  Galilee.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Hebrews  looked  up  with 
so  much  admiration  to  this  glorious  work  of  the 
Creator's  hand.  The  same  beauty  i^ests  upon  its 
brow  to-day,  the  same  richness  of  verdure  refreshes 
the  eye,  in  contrast  with  the  bleaker  aspect  of  so 
many  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  Christian 
traveller  yields  spontaneously  to  the  impression  of 
wonder  and  devotion,  and  appropriates  as  his  own 
the  language  of  the  psalmist  (Ixxxiz.  11,  12)  :— 

*'  The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  Is  thine; 
The  world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded 

them. 
The  north  and  the  sonth  thou  hast  created  them ; 
Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rqjoioe  In  thy  name." 

Tabor  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Old.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  (xix.  22)  mentions  it  as  the  boundary 
between  Issacharand  Zebulon  (see  ver.  12).  Barak, 
at  the  command  of  Deboitih,  assembled  his  forces 
on  Tabor,  and,  on  the  an*iral  of  the  opportune 
moment,  descended  thence  with  **  ten  thousand 
men  after  him"  into  the  plain,  and  conquered 
Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  6-15). 
The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each  of  whom  **  re- 
sembled the  children  of  a  king,'*  were  murdered 
here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  18,  19). 
Some  writers,  after  Heider  and  others,  think  that 
Tabor  is  intended  when  it  is  said  of  Issachar  and 


<>  Professor  Stanley,  In  his  Notiou  qf  LocaiUiei  visiUd 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  menti<»ied  some  particulars 
attached  to  the  modem  history  of  Tabor  which  appear  to 
have  escaped  former  travellers.  *'  The  fortress,  of  which 
the  mlns  crown  the  summit,  had  evidently  four  gateways, 
like  those  by  which  the  great  Roman  camps  of  our  own 
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Zebulon  in  Dent  zxxiii.  19,  that  *<they  shall  call 
the  people  unto  the  mountain;  there  they  shall 
offer  sacrifioes  of  righteousneBs.**  Stanly,  who 
holds  this  view  (Sinai  and  Palestina,  p.  3ol), 
remarks  that  he  was  strudk  with  the  aspect  of 
the  open  glades  on  the  summit  as  specially  fitted 
for  the  convocation  of  festive  assemblies,  and  could 
well  believe  that  in  some  remote  age  it  may  have 
been  a  sanctuary  of  the  northeni  trib«s,  if  not  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  prophet  in  Hos.  v.  1, 
reproaches  the  priests  and  royal  family  with  having 
**  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah  and  a  net  spread  npoa 
Tabor."  The  charge  against  themi  probably  is 
that  they  had  set  up  idols  and  practised  heathenUh 
rites  on  the  high  places  which  were  usually 
selected  for  such  worship.  The  comparison  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  18,  *'  As  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and 
Carmel  by  the  sea,"  imports  apparently  that  those 
heights  were  proverbial  for  their  oonspicuousness, 
beauty,  and  strength. 

Dr.  Robinson  {Reaectrches,  ii.  353)  has  thos 
described  the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  present 
on  the  summit  of  Tabor.  **  All  aroimd  the  top  are 
the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  df  Urge 
stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled,  showing  that 
the  entire  wall  was  perhaps  originally  of  that  cha- 
racter. In  seveml  parts  are  the  remains  of  towers 
and  bastions.  The  chief  remains  are  u|ion  the 
ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south  of  the  little  budn,  and 
especially  towards  its  eastern  aid ;  here  are — in 
indiscriminate  confusion  —  walls,  and  ait^es,  and 
foimdations,  apparently  of  dwelling-houses,  as  well 
as  other  buildings,  some  of  hewn,  and  smne  of 
large  bevelled  stones.  The  waUs  and  traces  of  a 
foitress  are  seen  here,  and  further  west  along  the 
southern  brow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch  of  a 
Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  and  bears  the 
name  of  B6b  el-Hawa,  *  Gate  of  the  Wind.'  Cod- 
nected  with  it  are  loopholes,  and  others  are  seen 
neai'  by.  These  latter  fortifications  belong  to  the 
era  of  tbe  Crusades ;  but  the  large  bevelled  stones 
we  refer  to  a  style  of  architecture  not  later  thao 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  before  which  period, 
indeed,  a  town  and  fortress  already  eigsted  on 
Mount  Tabor.  In  the  days  of  the  crusaders,  too, 
and  earlier,  there  were  here  churches  and  monaste- 
ries. The  summit  has  many,  cisterns,  now  mostiv 
dry."  The  same  writer  found  the  thermometer 
here,  10  A.H.  (June  18th),  at  98^  F.,  at  sunrise  at 
640,  and  at  sunset  at  74°.  The  Latin  Christiaos 
have  now  an  altar  here,  at  which  their  priests  fnxn 
Nazai'eth  peiibrm  an  annual  mass.  The  Greda 
also  have  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals,  tbej 
assemble  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites.^ 

Most  travel  let9  who  have  visited  Tabor  in  recent 
times  have  found  it  utterly  solitary  so  fiur  as 
regards  the  presence  of  human  occupants.  It  hap- 
pened to  the  writer  on  his  visit  here  to  meet, 
unexpectedly,  with  four  men  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  this  retreat,  so  well  suited  to 
encourage  the  devotion  of  religious  devotees.  One 
of  them  was  an  aged  priest  of  the  Greek  Church, 
a  native  of  Wallachia,  named  Erinna,  according  to 
his  own  account  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
who  had  come  here  to  await  the  final  advent  of 


country  were  entered.  By  one  of  these  gateways  my 
attention  waa  called  to  an  Arabic  inscription,  said  to  b« 
the  only  one  on  the  mountain."  It  records  the  hoddin^ 
or  rebuilding  of  •*  this  bleascd  fortress  "  \jf  the  order  of 
the  Sultan  Abu  Bekr  on  his  retnm  fh>m  the  Eakt  a.h. 
607. 
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Ctaist.    Hs  story  was  an  interesting  one.    In  his 
«snT  years  "he  receired  an  intimation  in  his  sleep 
tisat  M  «i5  to  baild  a  charch  on  a  mountain  shown 
*is  him  ia  his  dream*     He  wandered  through  many 
eeortnes,  and  found  his  mountain  at  hist  in  Tabor. 
Th^  lie  lired,  nd  oollected  money  from  pilgrims, 
vMi  at  his  deaUt,  a  few  years  ago,  amounted  to 
1  aficifflt  snm  to  raise  the  church,  which  is 
'iprroiidjing  compIelioD.     He  was  remaricable  for 
fe^  ^  beard  and  for  a  tame  panther,  which,  like 
t3t«  aocietit  hermits,  he  made  his  constant  com- 
IMffl"  rstanley.  Localities,  191-2).     He  was  a 
am  of  huge  physical  proportions,  and  stood  forth 
« a  ?ood  witness  for  the  efficacy  of  the  diet  of  milk 
•^j  ijcrbs,  on  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
5-  sihBJsted.    The  other  three  men  were  natives 
tf  tik  same  pnnrinoe.     Two  of  them,  having  been 
t» 'ffualem  and  the  Jordan  on  a  pilgrimage,  had 
taaj  Tabor  in  their  way  on  their  return  home- 
nni,  where,    finding    unexpectedly    the    priest, 
n«}  they  happened  to  know,  they  resolved  to 
ranifl  with  him  for  a  time.     One  of  them  was 
C'liWjating  whether  he  should  not  take  up  his 
pnaM«it  abode  there.      The  fourth  person  was 
I  rour^  man,  a  relative  of  the  priest,  who  seemed 
t»'jre  taken  on  himself  the  filial  office  of  csring 
•7te  jgwi  friend  in  the  last  exti«mity.     In  the 
«*'.fctic  ages  Tabor,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  a 
^•rf  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  tians- 
%3.Tt»a,  was  crowded  with  hermits.     It  was  one 
\i^  shrines  finom    the    earliest    period  which 
jiirrjito  to  the  Holy  Land  regardod  it  as  a  sacred 
«lT  to  honour  with    their    presence    and  their 
juTfrs.    Jerome,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Paula,  writes, 
^>asdebatroontem  Thabor,  in  quo  transfiguratus 
«  ^^'^nrioQs ;  aspiciebat  procul  Hermon  et  Her- 
>»ia  et  campos  latissimos  Galilaeae  (Jesreel),  in 
:ii*us  Ssaia  prostratns  est.     Torrens  Cison  qui 
*Ua  piaoitiem   diridebat,   et  oppidom   juxta, 
*^.  iooostrabantur/' 

■  .3  -tka  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigui-ed  on 
*»fc«t  prerailed  extensively  among  the  early  Chris- 
es, »bo  adopted  legends  of,  this  nature,  and 
Jft^fs  often  still  in  popuUir  religious  works. 
« 'i*  might  choose  a  pUoe  which  he  would  deem 
w^tarlj  fitting  for  so  sublime  a  tmnsaction,  there 

*  ^'  certainly  which  would  so  entirely  satisfy 
^  tilings  in  thiit  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic, 
"•st-nJ  Tabor.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
•|3«»«  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It  is 
**f<ilxe  rf  proof  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 

*  -iter  history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed 
'  *^>r  from  very  early  times  down  to  B.C.  50 
« -:  and,  as  Joeephus  says  (Beli.  Jud.  iv.  I,  §8) 
^  i»  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  a  city 
*f .  aio-Jt  A.D.  60,  it  is  morally  certain  that 

**'  noit  hare  been  inhabited  during  the  inter- 
^■t  pencil,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
"^f .  Uwtefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Mount 
^■Jft'iiguratiatt;  for  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus 
**  -» <iisdples  "  up  into  a  high  mountain  apoit 
J-  •tttraosfigured  before  them  "  (Matt.  xvii.  1, 2), 
^'  "^t  UBdenrtand  that  He  brought  them  to  the 

♦at  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were  alone 
^■;-^lvea  (.oT*  iilay).  It  is  impossible  to 
^  ^-  with  certainty  what  place  is  entitled  to 
T.}^^  *^  ^  marvellous  scene.  The  evan- 
-'■*:*corii  the  event  in  connexion  with  a  journey 
^  ^  >aTlour  to  Caesarea  PhUippi,  near  the 
T'  -ll  *  J«^n.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
^  /^ration  may  have  taken  place  on  one  of  the 
'^^  of  Motint  Hermon  in  that  vicinitv      Sm> 
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Mount  Hermon  in  that  vicinity.    See 


Ritter's  Erdkunde,  xv.  394  sq. ;  and  Lichten- 
stein's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  309.  For  the  history  of 
the  tradition  which  connects  Tabor  with  the 
TransfiguratioB,  consult  Robinson's  Seaearches.  ii. 
3&8»  9.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TA'WR  Obn  :    Baxx'ia  ;    Alex.  ea3»p  : 

Thabor)  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  as  a 
city  of  the  Merarite  Levites,  in  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun  (ver.  77).  The  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities 
in  Josh.  xxi.  does  not  contain  any  name  answeiing 
to  thU  (comp.  vers.  34,  35.).  But  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Zebulun  (lb.  xix.)  contains  the  name  of 
Chisloth-Tador  (ver.  12).  It  is  therefore,  pos- 
sible, either  that  Chisloth-Tabor  is  abbi-eviated  into 
Tabor  by  the  chronicler,  or  that  by  the  time  these 
later  lists  wei^  compiled,  the  Merarites  had  esta- 
blished tliemselves  on  the  sacred  mountain,  and  that 
Tabor  ia  Mount  Tabor.  [G.l 

TA'BOB,  THE  PLAIN  OF  (iblj  p^N  : 

V  9pvs  Bafi^p:  quercua  Thabor).  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  [see  Plain,  p.  890  6],  that 
this  is  an  incorrect  translation,  and  should  be  the 
Oak  of  Tabor.  It  is  mentioned  in  1  iiiam.  x.  3, 
only  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  homeward  jouraey 
of  Saul  after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  It  was  the 
next  stage  in  the  journey  after  *•  Rachel's  sepulchre 
at  Zelzach."  But  unfortunately,  like  so  many  of 
the  other  spots  named  in  this  interesting  passage, 
the  position  of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  not  yet  been 
fixed. 

Kwuld  seems  to  consider  it  cert^n  {jgewisa)  that 
Tabor  and  Deborah  are  merely  different  modes  of 
pronouncing  the  same  name,  and  he  accordingly 
identifies  the  oak  of  Tabor  with  the  ti-ee  under 
which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurse,  was  buried  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8),. and  that  again  with  the  palm,  under  which 
Deborah  the  prophetess  delivered  her  oracles  ( (7 escA. 
iii.  29,  i.  390,  ii.  489),  and  this  again  with  the 
Oak  of  the  old  Prophet  near  Bethel  (ib.  iii. 
444).  But  this,  though  most  ingenious,  can  only 
be  received  as  a  conjecture,  and  the  position  on 
which  it  would  land  us — *<  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel"  (Judg.  iv.  5),  is  too  far  from  Rachel's  se- 
pulchre  to  fall  in  with  the  conditions  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Saul's  journey,  as  long  as  we  hold  that  to 
be  the  traditional  sepulchre  near  Bethlehem.  A 
further  opportunity  for  examining  this  most  puz- 
zling route  will  occur  under  Zelzah  ;  but  the 
writer  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  any 
light  can  be  thrown  on  it  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  [G.] 

TABBET.    [TiMBREU] 

TAB'BIMON  (jtelM:  ToBtptfid;  Alex.Ta- 

fityparifid :  Tabremon).  Properly,  Tnbrimmon, ».  e. 
•'  good  is  Rimmon,"  the  Syrian  god ;  compare  the 
analogous  forms  Tobiel,  Tobiah,  and  the  Phoeuician 
Tab-aram  f^Gesen.  Mon,  Phoen.  456).  The  father  of 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Asa 
(1  K.  XV.  18). 

TACHE(Dn5:  KpiKot:  circviiw,  fibula).    The 

word  thus  rendei^  occurs  only  in  the  description 
of  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  fittings 
(Ex.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33,  xxxv.  11,  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix. 
33),  and  appears  to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by 
which  a  cui-tain  is  suspended  to  the  rings  from 
which  it  hangs,  or  connected  vertically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the 
loops  of  another  curtain.  The  history  of  the  English 
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word  is  philological  ly  interesting,  u  preBenttng 
pointii  of  contact  with  many  di^rent  languaj^. 
The  Gaelic  and  Breton  branches  of  the  KelUc  fiunily 
give  tac,  or  tocA,  in  the  sense  of  a  nail  or  hook. 
The  latter  meaning  appears  in  the  attaccare,  stac- 
carCf  of  Italian,  in  the  attaciierf  detacher ^  of  French. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tak  of  Dutch,  and  the 
Zacke  of  German,  we  have  a  word  of  like  sound  and 
kindred  meaning.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  taccan  and  Eng- 
lish take  (to  seise  as  with  a  hook  ?)  are  probably 
connected  with  it.  In  later  use  the  word  has  slightly 
altered  both  its  foi-ni  and  meaning,  and  the  tack  is 
no  longer  a  hook,  but  a  small  flat-headed  nail  (comp. 
Dieas,  Reman.  Wdrterb.  s.  v.  Taoco).      [E.  H.  P.] 

TAOH'MONITE,  THE  OabSrW :  6  Xm^a- 

rcuor :  seq>ienti8smus),  **  The  Tachmonite  (pro- 
perly, Tachcemonite)  that  sat  in  the  teat,*'  chief 
among  David's  captains  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  8),  is  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  1 1  called  **  Jashobeam  an  Hachmonite," 
or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  **  son  of  Hadmioni.'* 
The  Geneva  version  has  in  2  8am.  xxiii.  8,  **  He 
that  sate  in  the  seate  of  wisedorae,  being  chiefe  of 
the  princes,  was  Adino  of  Ezni,*'  regarding  **  Tach- 
monite "  as  an  adjective  derived  from  D3n,  ck&c&m, 

**  wise,"  and  in  this  derivation  following  Kimchi. 
Kennioott  has  shown,  with  much  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  the  words  nSf^a  2^,  ydakib  bat- 

Aebeth,  **  he  that  sat  in  the  ij>eat,"  are  a  corruption 
of  Jashobeam,  the  true  name  of  the  hero,  and  that 
the  mistake  arose  from  an  error  of  the  transcriber, 
who  carelessly  inserted  1138^3  from  the  previous 

vci-se  where  it  ocean.  He  farther  considers  *♦  the 
Tachmonite*'  a  corruption  of  the  appellation  in 
Chronicles,  *'soa  of  Hachmoni,"  which  was  the 
fiunily  or  local  name  of  Jashobeam.  "  The  name  here 
in  Samuel  was  at  firat  0D3nn»  the  article  n  at 
the  beginning  having  been  corrupted  into  a  D ;  for 
the  word  p  in  Chronicles  is  regularly  supplied  in 
Samuel  by  that  article"  (Dissert,  p.  82).  There- 
fore he  oonclades  **  Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite  "  to 
have  been  the  true  i-eading.  Josephus  {Ant,  vii. 
12,  §4)  calls  him  'UervofMS  vlhs  *Axffudovy  which 
fiivours  Kennioott's  emendation.  [W.  A.  W.j 

TADMOB  ("tonn :  Bot9fiop :  Palmira),  called 
"Tadmor  in  the  wilderness'*  (2  Chr.  viii.  4). 
There  is  no  i-easonable  doubt  that  this  city,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Solomon,  is  the  same  as  the 
one  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  to 
modem  Europe  by  the  name,  in  some  foim  or 
other,  of  Palmyra  {TleLKfivpdy  Tlakfupd,  Palmira). 
The  identity  of  the  two  cities  results  from  the 
following  circumstances :  1st,  The  same  city  is  spe- 
cially mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  yiii.  6,  §1)  as 
bearing  in  his  time  the  name  of  Tadmor  among  the 
Syrians,  and  Palmyra  among  the  Greeks ;  and  in 
his  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jerome 
translates  Tadmor  by  Palmira  (2  Chr.  viii.  4). 
2ndly,  The  modem  Arabic  name  of  Palmyra  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word,  being 
Tadmur  or  Tathmur.  3rdly,  The  word  Tadmor 
hais  nearly  the  same  meaning  n»  Palmyra,  signifying 
probably  the  «  City  of  Palms,**  from  Tamar,  a  Palm ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  word  for  Palma, 
a  Spanish  town  on  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  said 
to  be  called  Tadmlr  (seeGesenins  in  his  Thesaitnis, 
p.  345).  4thly,  The  name  Tadmor  or  Todmdr 
actually  oorui's  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Aramaic 
and  Gi'eek  inscriptions  which  have  been  found 
there.     5thly,  In  the  Chronicles,  the  city  is  men- 
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tkxied  as  having  been  built  by  Solomon  after  his 
oonquest  of  Hamath  Zobah,  and  it  is  named  id  cou- 
junction  with  **all  the  store-citica  which  he  built 
in  Hamath."  This  accords  fully  witli  the  situstioo 
of  Palmyim  [Hamath]  ;  and  there  is  no  other  kaomn 
city,  eithci*  in  the  desert  or  not  in  the  desert,  which 
can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor. 

In  addition  to  the  passive  in  the  ChroDicles,  then> 
is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  ix.  18  -  id 
which,  aooording  to  the  marginal  reading  (Ker%)^  the 
statement  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  likewise 
oocors.  But  on  referring  to  the  original  text 
(C^ib\  the  word  is  found  to  be  not  Tadmor, 
but  Tamar.  Now,  as  all  the  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  this  passage  with  Tamar  are  in  PaiestiDe 
(Gexer,  Beth-horon,  Baahith),  as  it  is  said  of 
Tamar  that  it  was  "  in  the  wildemeas  m  tAe  land," 
and  as,  in  Eaekiers  prophetical  description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  there  is  a  Tamar  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  borders  of  the  land  on  the  south  (Ex.  zlrii. 
19),  where,  as  is  notorioos,  there  is  |i  desert,  it  i» 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  (i;<i 
not  really  mean  to  refer  to  Palmyra,  and  that  the 
marginal  reading  of**  Tadmor  *'  was  founded  on  the 
passage  in  the  Chronicles  (see  Thenius,  Exe^ixha 
Handbuch,  1  K.  is.  18). 

If  this  is  admitted,  the  suspicion  natarally  sug- 
gests itself,  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicks  rosy 
have  misapprehended  the  original  possaf^e  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  and  may  have  inocvrectJy  writUn 
"Tadmor"  instead  of  "Tamar."  On  this  hypothesis 
there  would  have  been  a  curioos  circle  of  mistaken; 
and  the  final  result  woold  be,  that  any  snpfKwd 
connexion  between  Solomon  and  the  foundation  d 
Palmjrra  must  be  regarded  as  purely  imaginirj. 
This  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  incorrect  or  un- 
reasonable, but  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for 
adopting  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  Tadmor  of 
the  Chronicles  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  same  cities  as  the  Tamar  of  the  Kings,  eo  there 
is  nothing  cogent  to  suggest  the  inferenoe  that  th<> 
statement  of  the  Chronicles  was  copied  from  th^ 
Kings.  Secondly,  admitting  the  historical  convct- 
nesB  of  the  statement  that  the  kingdom  of  Sok»K>D 
extended  from  Gasa,  neai'  the  Mediterranesa  Sea,  io 
Tiphsah  or  Thapsacus,  on  the  Eaphrates  (1  K.  ir. 
24 ;  oomp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  9),  it  would  be  in  ti>« 
highest  degree  probable  that  Solomon  occupied  and 
garrisoned  sudh  a  very  important  station  forcoo- 
necting  different  parts  of  his  dominions  as  Palmyrs. 
And,  even  without  reference  to  military  and  politioil 
considerations,  it  would  have  been  a  masterly  po* 
licy  in  Solomon  to  have  secured  l^lmyra  as  a  pobt 
of  commercial  communication  with  the  Eaphraie«. 
Babylon,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  evident  that 
Solomon  had  large  views  of  commerce ;  and  as  we 
know  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  nantical  skill 
of  the  Tyrians  by  causing  some  of  his  own  sub- 
jects to  accompany  them  in  distant  voyages  frnn  a 
port  on  the  Hed  Sea  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  28,  x.  '11  . 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  should  have  neglected  tnAt 
by  land  with  such  a  centre  of  wealth  and  driiixs- 
tion  as  Babylon.  But  that  great  city,  tboo^  » 
nearlv  in  the  same  latitude  with  Jerusalem  that 
there  is  not  the  difference  of  ev«i  one  degree  be- 
tween them,  was  separated  from  Jerusalem  br  a 
great  desert,  so  that  regular  direct  oommanicatien 
between  tlie  two  cities  was  impracticahle.  In 
a  celebrated  passage,  indeed,  of  Isaiah  (xl.  3),  con- 
nected with  ''  the  voice  of  him  that  cneth  in 
the  wilderness,"  images  are  inbtxluced  of  a  dirert 
return  of  the  Jewish  exiles  from  Babvlon  through 
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tfv"  d&sai.     Such  a  route  was   known  to  the 
Bedavin  of  the  desert ;  and  may  have  been  exoep- 
ti'O^lj  pasMd  orer  hj  others;  but  evidently  these 
imii??s  are  onJy  poettcal,  and  it  maj  be  deemed 
:tii«patable  that  the  suocessiTe  caravans  of  Jews 
vbo  murned  to  their  own  land  fn»n  Babylon 
inind  from  the  same  quarter  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
^od  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  i.  14,  15,  x.  22,  xxr.  9), 
>iz.,  from  the  North.     In  fact,  Babylon  thus  be- 
came »  asodated  vrltb  the  North  in  the  minds  of 
til?  Jews,  that  in  one  passage  of  Jeremiah*  (xxiii.  8) 
11  »•  called  "  the  North  country,"  and  it  is  by  no 
C'jQs  impossible  that  many  of  the  Jews  may  have 
berQ  i|;norant  that  Babylon  was  nearly  due  east 
n-41]  Jn-osalem,  although  somewhat  more  than 
^*j  miles  distant.     Now,  the  way  in  which  Pal- 
ana  v<wld  have  been  useful  to  Solomon  in  trade 
'<;^wa  Babylon  and  the  west  is  evident  from  a 
;u»e  at  a  good  map.     By  merely  following  the 
rid  Qp  the  stream  on   the  right  bank  of  the 
l'4=hrates,  the  trayeller  goes  in  a  north-westerly 
^i^too,  and  the  width  of  the  desert  becomes  pro- 
p:rt]<jiially  less,  till  at  loigth,  from  a  point  on  the 
l^^pfarates,  there  are  only  about  120  miles  across 
tk;  desot  to  Pklmyra,^  and  thence  about  the  same 
^stijxi  across  the  desert  to  Damascus.      From 
I'aQa.>cas  there  were  ultimately  two  loads  into 
Pil^tine,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan ;   and 
&.«  was  an  easy  communication  with  Tyre  by 
Paacus,  or  Caesai-ea  Philippi,  now  Bdnids.    It  U 
tn.f  that  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldee  armies  did  not 
•''^'^  the  desert  by  Palmyra,  but  took  the  more  cir- 
<^:*^«u>  road  by  Uamath  on  the  Orontes :  but  this 
*i^  imbtless  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  which 
Cat  nMitc  afibrded  for  the  subsistence  of  the  caVaIi7 
«f  Kkich  those  armies  were  mainly  composed.    For 
^>  f^irpoaes  of  tmde,  the  shorter  road  by  Pal- 
K>-i  lad  some  decided  advantages,  as  long  as  it 
v^'  'ioToi^hly  secure.     See  Movers,  Das  FhSniZ' 
^'he  Alterthm,  3ter  Theil,  p.  243,  &c. 

H«Doe  there  are  not  sufficiently  valid  reasons  for 
^t  9^  the  statement  in  the  Chronicles  that  Solo- 
e^Q  bttilt  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  or  Palmyra. 
>%.  Werer,  the  ci^  is  nowhere  else  mentioned 
^  tik*  wh<^e  Bible,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
t.'>:  into  a  long,  detailed  history  of  it  on  the 
F'*"^!  oocasion.  The  following  lesuilng  facts,  how- 
^^.  OBv  be  mentioned.  The  first  author  of  anti- 
t>  ^  who  mentioDs  Palmyra  b  Pliny  the  Elder 
!^K  Nat.  V.  26),  who  says,  **  Palmira  nobilis 
^^i  ':tQ,  divitiis  soli  et  aquis  amoenis  vasto  undique 
k1  tc  arecis  incladit  agros ;  "  and  then  proceeds 
^  -p^  of  it  as  placed  apart,  as  it  were  between 
'-*.  tvo  emptres  of  the  Romans  and  the  Pnithians, 
^t^  13  the  tirst  object  of  solicitude  to  each  at  the 
'^ertKQoefflent  of  war.  Afterwards  it  was  men- 
''^'^•i  ty  Appian  {De  Bell.  Civil,  v.  9),  in  refer- 
"^■^-^  tc  s  stUl  earlier  period  of  time,  in  connection 
»'tH  a  design  df  Mark  Antony  to  let  his  cavalry 
i?W  it.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
■  *^  irawn  themselves  and  their  effects  to  a  strong 
^•t.'^Q  on  the  Euphrates — ^and  the  cavalry  entered 
'Jemfir  dty.  In  the  second  century  a.d. 
•  -^nai  to  have  been  beautified  by  the  Emperor 
'-'i^raz.^  ns  may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  of 

*  A  oisaiMkntamlliig  of  this  passage  has  counte- 
■sri^  tbe  Itos  of  tlxiee  who  believe  In  a  fiiture  second 
«i-i»  of  tbe  Jews  to  Palestine.  This  belief  may,  under 
ka'  tiij  faToorable  circomstaoces,  lead  bfereafter  to  its 
*^  i^aliiatiQo.  It  has  not,  however,  been  hitherto 
'^7  ytwtA  that  a  aecond  dispersion  or  a  second  return 
f  tbe  Jm  was  ever  ooatemplated  by  sny  Hebrew 
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Stephanus  of  Byzantium  as  to  the  name  of  the  city 
having  be«i  changed  to  Hadrianopolis  (s.  v.  IlaA* 
fAvpd).  In  the  banning  of  the  third  century  A.D. 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Caracalla  (211- 
217  A.D.),  and  received  the  jus  Italicum.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  reign  of  Gallienus^  the  Roman 
Senate  Invested  Odenathus,  a  senator  of  Palmyra, 
with  the  r^al  dignity,  on  account  of  his  services  in 
defeating  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  On  the  assassination 
of  Odenathus,  his  celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems  to 
liave  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra  into 
an  independent  monarchy;  and,  in  prosecution  of 
this  object,  she,  for  a  while,  successfully  i-esisted  the 
Roman  aiins.  She  was  at  length  defeated  and  taken 
captive  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  (a.d.  273),  who 
left  a  Roman  garrison  in  Palmyra.  This  garrison 
was  massacred  in  a  revolt ;  and  Aurelian  punished 
the  city  by  the  execution  not  only  of  those  who 
were  taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  of  common  pea- 
sants, of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  From  this 
blow  Palmyra  never  recovei^,  though  there  are 
pi-oofs  of  its  having  continued  to  be  inhabited  until 
the  downfall  of  the  Ronum  Empire.  There  is  a 
fi-agroent  of  a  building,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
bearing  the  name  of  Diocletian ;  and  there  are 
existing  walls  of  the  city  of  the  age  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.  In  1172,  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
found  4000  Jews  there;  and  at  a  later  period 
Abulfeda  mentioned  it  as  !U1  of  splendid  ruins. 
Subsequently  its  veiy  existence  had  become  un- 
known to  modem  Europe,  when,  in  1691  a.d.,  it 
was  visited  by  some  merchants  from  the  English 
factory  in  Aleppo;  and  an  account  of  their  dis- 
coveries was  published  in  1695,  in  the  Phiioaojjhical 
Transactions  (vo|.  xix.  No.  217,  p.  83,  No.  218, 
p.  129).  In  1751,  Robei-t  Wood  took  drawii^ 
of  the  ruins  on  a  vei-y  large  scale,  which  he 
published  in  1753,  in  a  splendid  folio  work,  under 
the  title  of  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise, 
Tadtnor  in  the  Desert.  This  work  still  continues 
to  be  the  best  on  Palmyra;  and  its  valuable  en- 
gravings fully  justify  the  powerful  impression  which 
the  ruins  make  on  every  intelligent  traveller  who 
crosses  the  desert  to  visit  them.  The  colonnade 
and  individual  temples  are  inferior  in  beauty  and 
majesty  to  those  which  may  be  seen  elsewhere — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Parthenon,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Athens :  and 
there  is  evidently  no  one  temple  equal  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  which,  as  built  both  at  about 
the  same  period  of  time  and  in  the  same  order  of 
ai-chitecture,  suggests  itself  most  naturally  as  an 
object  of  comparison.  But  the  long  lines  of 
Corinthian  columns  at  Palmyra,  as  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  peculiarly  imposing ;  and  in  their  geneiul 
eff<K:t  and  apparent  vastness,  they  seem  to  surpass 
all  other  ruins  of  the  same  kind.  All  the  buildings 
to  which  these  columns  belonged  were  probably 
erected  in  the  second  and  thiid  centuries  of  our 
aera.  Many  inscriptions  are  of  later  date ;  but 
no  inscription  earlier  than  the  second  century  seems 
yet  to  have  been  discovered. 

For  further  information  consult  the  original  au- 
thorities for  the  history  of  Palmyra  in  the  Scriptorea 
Historiae  Augustae,  IViginta  Tyranni,  xiv.,  Ditus 


prophet. 

ii  The  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  Falmjrra  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  scientifically  taken,  Mr.  Wood  men- 
tions that  his  party  bad  no  qnadrant  with  them,  and 
there  is  a  disagreement  between  various  maps  and  Reo- 
graphical  works.  According  to  Mr.  Johnstont  the  position 
Is,  lat.  340  18'  N..  and  long.  38^  13'  £. 


II   1698  t 


itltl«d,  TKe  Antiqtititt  of  Pal- 
oiOaining  Oi:  HMory  of  tht  City  and  Ut 
n,  which  contains  wwral  Gr«k  in»crip- 
tiont,  with  trambtioni  ind  eipluutiaiu.  The 
Prelkce  to  Wood')  work  liknriK  contains  *  detailed 


histoTj  of  the  dtj;  mud  Gibbco,  in  Ibe  11 
chspter  of  the  Deelvu  ani  Fall,  ha  gint 
sccount  of  PalDi^n  with  bil  wiul  tij^ut  i 
iBnancj,  For  m  intenstiiig  (oniiit  of  ilw  p 
•Rlt  state  of  the  mine  see  Porter's  ^aadtot  j 
Syria  and  Patewlint,  pp.  MS^S,  IDil  Beuta 
■fan  Stpuiehra.  fcc  i,  [E.  T 


TA'HAN  (inn:  Ta»lx.  9cir:  T/iOm. 
Thaan).  A  dewendsat  of  Ephraim,  but  of  what 
degree  is  anaitaia  {Nam.  ini.  3S).  In  1  Clir. 
Tii.  35  be  ippesn  aa  the  mq  of  TeUh. 

TAHANTTEfl,  THE  ('innn:  I  T-raxi: 
Tlit\tnilai).     The  daceadssts  of  the  preceding, 


iofE] 


TlCBum. 


i.  35). 


TA'HATH  cnnn: 


:    Thalialh).      1. 


(1  Chr.  vi.  24,  ,17  [9.  22]). 

a.  {dait;  Alei.  SaiU.)  Adcorfing  to  the  pre- 
eent  tut,  sou  of  HeJ'vd,  snd  gmt-grandson  of 
Ephniin  (I  Chr.  vii.  20).  Burrinftton.  however 
(a«>ual.  i.  273),  identilio  Tshiitb  with  Tsbau,  Uje 

3.  (3<i^;  Alei.  Soiit4.)  Craodun  of  the  pre- 


But  Buiringtoo  cc 


'  (1 


I.   20). 


isiden  him  w  n  son  of  Kphrai 
III.  UD.  iii.|.  in  this  ate  Tnhnth  wes  one  of  the 
sons  of  E|Amim  who  weir  sluin  bj  the  men  of 
Gnth  in  >  raid  made  upon  their  cuttle. 

TA'HATH  (nrVj:  KoTiuU).    The 
(i»iert-4Ution  of  the  Isiaelitce  between  M*UieU>(h 
snd  Tush  {'Sam.  iiiilL  26).    The  osme,  signifying 

the  giODiid.     The  >ilr  has  not  been  ide)itili«i. 

TitcAia,  from  the  oune  root,  is  the  common  nonl 
employed  to  daignatc  the  lower  one  of  the  double 
villiges  so  common  in  ^yiia,  the  upper  one  being 
.  /ota.   Thus  Beitir  tl-faka  is  the  upper  Belh-horon. 
BeU&r  el-tachta  the  lower  one.  [H.  H.] 

TAH'PANHEB,  TEHAPH^EHEB.  TA- 
HAPanes  (DTUBryi,  Dn:Bnin,  D»nn,  the 

last  Girm   in   leit,   but  £m  ha«  tint:   Ti^ma, 


Ti^yat :  Taplmii,  Ibpliw).  A  citj  of  V^t. 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  prophets  Javoiiifa  a 
lili^iel.  The  name  is  evidently  Egyptian,  snd  di« 
resetnbleg  that  of  the  Egypuan  queen  TaBPEM 
The  Coptic  nanw  of  this  pUce,  '7'^4'I1^ 
(Qnatremftre,  Jf™.  Oiog.  H  HM.  i.  297,  Mi's 
evidently  derived  from  the  LXX.  form :  Ibe  i 
Hod  Lst.  foi-mi,  aJ^hi,  HdL,  Ad^rq.  StrpK  Br 
Dafjto,  Itin.  Ant.  <m  perhaps  nearer  to  Iht  t^ 
tian  oiiginnl  (sw  Parlhey,  Ziir  Erdtimdt  iri  M 
Aojt/pttns,  p.  b28). 

Tflhponh^  was  evidently  ■  town  of  l^ver  Ff* 
near  or  on  the  esiteiti  tniiler.  When  Jf^uui  i 
the  other  captains  went  into  Egypt  "  thet  ranir 
Tahpaiiha"  (Jer.  iliii.  7).  Here  Jeimuh  p 
phesied  the  conquest  of  the  country  bv  ^rbcicb 
neizar  (H-13).  Ezekiel  foretells  a  ixllk  u 
there  fought  apparently  by  the  king  of  t!^ 
Just  mentioned  liix.  18).  The  Jews  to  Jnooi^ 
time  remained  here  (Jer.  iliv.  1).  It  rx-ai 
portant  town,  being  twice  mentioMd  by  ibr  U 
prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii.  16.  i' 


.f  i>haraoh  Hop) 

hid   great  stoiiei>,  whe 

"  atlerwiuds  be  set. 
pavilion    spread    (iliii.   8-10). 
with  '■  Kamesse  and  all  the  land  i^rictni 
i.  9.     Herodotus  calls  tJiis  place  Daphnae 
slum    (AflE^rof   al   ni|Xoufffsu),   and       ' 
Piammetichus  1.  hen  had  n  gaiTison 
Arabians  and  Syrians,  aa  at  Elephai 
the  Ethiopians,  and  at  Marea  agaiiut  Libya.  M 
that  in  his  own  time  the  Persian:  '    '  '' 

tlaphnae  snd  Elephantine  (ii.  SO).     I>i|thu(l 


TAHPENES 

In  the  [tmentry  of  Antoninva  this  town,  called 
I'aiiOt  ii  placed  16  Roman  miles  to  the  south-west 
(i  i'etu«ium  (ap.  P&rthey,  Map  vi.,  where  obseire 
Uat  UK  Qame  of  I'elusium  is  omitted).  This  posi« 
u^  Mems  to  agree  with  that  of  TeUDefenneh, 
v.ijch  Sir  Uardner  WilkiDson  supposes  to  mark  the 
h^  ct  IXiphjoae  {Modem  Egypt  <md  ThebeSf  i.  447 » 
44S,.  This  identification  ^vours  the  inland  posi- 
;  •':.  ut  tike  site  of  Pelusium,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
ujxmt*  stated  in  the  Itinerary.  [Si».]  Sir  G. 
Wi  kjQjion  (/.  c.)  thinks  it  was  an  outpost  of 
i'fi  .^ium.  It  maj  he  observed  that  the  Camps,  t& 
Irperivfiaj  the  Hxetl  gairison  of  lonians  and 
''4.  tn>  «5tablished  by  Psammetichus  I.,  may  pos- 

v  hare  been  at  Daphuae.  Can  the  name  be 
I.:  <i.-nrk  origin?  If  the  Hakes  mentioned  by 
t<iti]  ,iu.  4}  be  the  same  as  Tahpnnhes,  as  we 
tai*-  -^ugTTOited  («.  t».),  this  oonjectm-e  must  be  dis- 
■^-Md.  So  satis&ctory  Egyptian  etymology  of  this 

1  ;t '  has  teen  suggested,  Jablonski's  *T'^ct>€~ 

Cneg^,    *•  the   head "    or    "  beginning   of   the 

Ki"  Opusc  i.  343),  being  quite  untenable,  nor 
!ui>  .uv  t^yptian  name  resembling  it  been  dis- 
n>'>  'il.*  The  name  of  Queen  Tau penes  throws 
fr  ..ht  D}«Hi  this  matter.  [K.  S.  P.] 

TAH'PEXES  (D\:;Bm :  Btittfiiva;  Taphnes), 
iy  TtT  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen.  She  was  wife 
ti  tv  }%anioh  who  received  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
t>l  *!»  gave  him  her  sister  in  mairiage  (1  K.  xi. 
'^-:'> .  In  the  LXX.  the  latter  is  called  the  elder 
sp^'-  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the  addition  to  ch.  xii. 
^  'jk  Susnkim)  is  said  to  have  given  Ano,  the 
•5>r  "iner  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to  Jeroboam. 
I*  .:  (>bvioas  that  this  and  the  earlier  statement 
ff*  irrecoDcileable,  even  if  the  evidence  from  the 

>  >  Jle  lepeiition  of  an  elder  sister  be  set  aside, 
%^  it  in  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  name 

'\.i»hak's  chief  or  only  wife,  KARAlMAT,  does 
•  ^  'pp.>rt  the  LXX.  addition.  [Siushak.]  There 
f  '.Virtore  but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  At 
t  '.'^^f■  to  which  the  narrative  i-efera  there  were 
t^  n  It  two,  if  not  three,  lines  ruling  in  Egypt, 
^  Tanites  of  the  xxlst  dynasty  in  the  lower 
''»'■  try,  the  high-priest  kings  at  Thebes,  but  pos- 

>  ^  T  they  were  of  the  same  line,  and  perhaps  one 
sf  ti»  la^t  fain^tmts  of  the  Rameses  family.  To 
^''  TiAJte  line,  as  apparently  then  the  most  power- 
r- .  J  -1  a»  holding  the  teiritory  nearest  Palestine, 
^  ''.iAiaoh  in  question,  as  well  as  the  father-in- 
a*  ct  Solomon,  iirobably  belonged.     If  Manetho's 

•  •*  W  r»»rrect  he  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
?'.»^.i.»^.  [Pharaoh.]  No  name  that  has  any 
>^^  :e>cmblaiice  to  either  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina 
^-  Trt  l«en  found  among  those  of  the  jieriod  Csee 
--.   -s,  KUnig^uch),  [R.  S.  P.] 

TAHHE'A  (jnnn  :  Ba^x  \  Alex,  eopci  : 
^^-f^i).  Son  of  Hicah,  and  grandson  of  Mephi* 
5^'.th  (1  Chr.  u.  41).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
• '  t  r.  Till.  33  his  name  appears  as  Tarea. 

TAHTIM  HOD'SHI,  THE  LAND  OF 
"^  C*nnn  yntC :  tU  r^y  Ba^wrSov  IJ  i<m¥ 
Xa3a<-«i ;  Afex.  yifp  tOeutp  aZeurai :  terra  infer iora 
cv.-i..    Oue  of  the  places  visited  by  Joab  during 

•  --  o-js »  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  occuik  betweoi 
*^  J^\  d&i  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  The  name 
"•  \'Mkd  all  the  interpreters.     The  old  vei-sions 

'  {*'  Bragach.  foUowing  Mr.  Beath  {Exodta  Papyri, 
9  *4  MkaUflcs  the  Ibrt  TcBNeT  wlih  Tabpanhes;  bat 
'•^^  mmK  docs  not  arrm  to  us  suiBcicntly  near  either  to 
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throw  no  light  upon  it.  Fiirst  {ffandu^.  i.  380) 
proposes  to  separate  the  **  Land  of  the  Tachtim  ** 
from  **  Hodshi,"  and  to  read  the  latter  as  Harshi — 
the  people  of  Harosheth  (comp.  Judg.  iv.  2).  The> 
nius  i^estores  the  text  of  the  LXX.  to  read  "  the  Land 
of  Bashan,  which  is  Edm."  This  in  itself  is  feasible, 
although  it  is  certainly  veiy  difficult  to  connect  it 
with  the  Hebrew.  Ewald  {Qeach.  iii.  207)  proposes 
to  read  Hei-mon  for  Hodshi ;  and  Gesenius  ( Thes. 
450  a)  dismisses  the  passage  with  a  riff  pro  aano 
habendum. 

There  is  a  district  called  the  Ard  et-ttUita,  to  the 
E.N.E.  of  Damascus,  which  i«calls  the  old  name — 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  Isi-aelite  was 
living  so  fai*  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of 
David.  [G.] 

TALENT  C>33:   rd\aanoif:   talenium),  the 

greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  Hebrew  name 
properly  signifies  **  a  cucie "  or  **  globe,"  and  was 
perhaps  given  to  it  on  account  of  a  form  in  which 
it  was  anciently  made.  The  Assyrian  name  of  the 
talent  is  tikun  according  to  Dr.  Hincks. 

The  subject  of  the  Hebrew  talent  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  a  later  article  [Weights].     [R.  S.  P.] 

» 

TALI'THA  CUTdl  (roAiea  Kovfu:  J^&^a^ 


).      Two  Syriac  words  (Mark  v.  41), 
signifying  **  Damsel,  arise." 

The  word  KHvO  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Prov.  ix.  3,  where  it  signifies  a  girl ;  and 
Lightfoot  {Horae  Ileb.  Mark  v.  41)  gives  an  in- 
stance of  its  use  in  the  same  sense  by  a  Rabbinical 
writer.     Gesenius  {Thesaufus,  550)  derives  itfi-om 

the  Hebrew  n^D,  a  lamb.  The  word  ^Dlp  is  both 
Hebrew  and  Syiiac  (2  p.  fem.  Imperative,  Kal,  and 
Peal),  siguifying  stand,  arise. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  last  clause  of  this 
verse,  after  Cumi,  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion.    . 

Jerome  (Ep.  Ivii.  ad  Pammachium,  0pp.  tom.  i. 
p.  308,  ed.  Vallars.)  records  that  St.  Mark  was 
blamed  for  a  false  translation  on  account  of  the 
inseilion  of  the  words,  "I  say  unto  thee;'*  but 
Jerome  points  to  this  as  an  instance  of  the  superi- 
ority of  a  fi'ee  over  a  literal  translation,  inasmuch 
as  the  words  inserted  sen'e  to  show  the  emphasis  of 
our  Lord's  maimer  in  giving  this  command  on  His 
own  pei-sonal  authority.  [W.  T.  B.] 

TALMA'I  OD^Jn :  BtXafit,  SoXofii,  eoX/*!; 

• 

Alex.eeXa/Ac(y,eoA/ia/,eaficf:  T/idmat).  1.  One 
of  the  thi-ee  sons  of  **  the  Anak,"  who  were  driven 
out  from  their  settlement  in  Kirjath-Arba,  and 
slain  by  the  men  of  Judah,  under  the  command 
of  Caleb  (Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Josh.  xv.  14 ;  Judg. 
i.  10). 

2.  (OeA/i(  in  2  Sam.,  SoXftai  in  1  Chr. ;  Alex. 
eoAftcf,  SoXofiot,  eoA/mt:  Thoinud,  Tholomdi.) 
Son  of  Ammihud,  king  of  Gcshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3, 
xiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  2).  His  daughter  Maachah 
was  one  of  the  wives  of  David  and  mother  of  Absa- 
lom. He  was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent 
on  David,  and  his  wild  retreat  in  Uashan  afibrded  a 
shelter  to  his  grandson  afler  the  assassination  of 
Amuon. 

the  Hebrew  or  to  the  Greek  iGeogr,  Jmchr.  L  300,  301. 
Taf.  Ivl.  no.  1728). 
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TALItfON  (fiobt^ :  TcX/u^r,  bat  T^Xofiiw  in 

Neh.  xi.  19;  Alex.  TcX/mCv,  ToXfx^Vf  TtXt^idtf: 
Telmon).  The  head  of  a  fiunily  of  doorkeepera  in 
the  Temple,  "  the  porters  for  the  camps  of  the  sons 
of  Levi "  (1  Chr.  ix.  17;  Neh.  xi.  19).  Some  of 
his  descendants  returned  with  Zerabbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
42;  Neh.  vii.  45),  and  were  employed  in  their 
hereditary  office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra 
(Neh.  xii.  25),  for  the  proper  names  in  this  passage 
must  be  considered  as  the  names  of  &milies. 

TAlj'SAQ{2aX6asi  Thaimu),  ELABAH(lE8d. 
ix.  22). 


TAMAB 


TA'MAH(npn:  Ou/uC;  FA  H^ad:  Thana) 

The  children  of  Tamah,  or  Thamah  (Ezr.  ii.  53), 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  witii 
Zeinibbabel  (Neh.  vii.  55). 

TATtfAB  (non  =  **  palm-tree  ").    The  name 

of  three  women  remarkable  in  the  histoiy  of  Israel. 
1.  {Bdfiapi  Thamar).    The  wife  suooessirelj  of 
the  two  sons  of  Jadah,  £r  and  Onam  (Gen.  zzzriii. 
6-30).     Her  importance  in  the  sacred  narratave 
depends  on  the  great  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage 
of  Judah.     It  seemed  as  if  the  family  were  on  the 
point  of  extinction.    £r  and  Onan  hod  suooessiTely 
perished  suddenly.     Judah's  wife  Bathshuah  died ; 
and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shelah,  whom 
Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  dangerous 
union*  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his  brothers.     That  he 
should,  however,  marry  her  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  fixed  law  of  the  tribe,  whence 
its  incoi'poration  into  the  Mosaic  Law  in  after  times 
(Deut.  XXV.  5 ;  Matt.  xxii.  24) ;  and,  as  such,  Tamar 
was  determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  escape 
through  Judah's  parental  anxiety.     Accordingly 
she   resorted  to  the  desperate    expedient    of  en- 
trapping the  father  himself  into  the  union  which 
he  itnred  for  his  son.     He,  on  the  first  emergence 
from  his  mourning  for  his  wife,  went  to  one  of 
the  festivals  oflen  mentioned  in  Jewish  history  as 
attendant  on  sheep-shearing.    He  wore  on  his  finger 
the  ring  of  his  chieftainship ;  he  carried  his  stafl'  in 
his  hand ;  he  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  round  his 
neck.     He  was  encountered  by  a  veiled  woman  on 
the  road  leading  to  Timnath,  the  future  birthplaoe 
of  Samson,  amongst  the  hills  of  Dan.     He  took  her 
for  one  of  tlie  unfortunate  women  who  were  conse- 
crated to  the  impure  rites  of  the  Canaanite  worship. 
[Sodomites.]    He  promised  her,  as  the  price  uf 
his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the  flocks  to  which  he 
was  going,  «ind  left  as  his  pledge  his  ornaments 
and  his  staff.     The  kid  he  sent  back  by  his  shep- 
herd  (LXX.),  Hirah  of  Adullam.     The  woman 
could  nowhere  be  found.      Months  aflerwards  it 
was   discovered  to  be  his   own   daughter-in-law 
Tamar  who  had  thus  concealed  herself  under  the 
veil  or  mantle,  which  she  cast  off  on  her  return 
home,  where  she  resumed  the  seclusion  and  dress  of 
a  widow.    She  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
was   only   saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the 
pledges  which  Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer 
was  no  less  than  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.     He 
had  the  magnanimity  to  recognise  that  she  had  been 
driven  into  this  crime  by  his  own  neglect  of  his 
promise  to  give  her  iu  marriage  to  his  youngest  son. 
**  She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I . . . .  and  he 
knew  her  again  no  more"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26).    The 
fruit  of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  Piiarez  and 
Zarah,  and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line  was 


continued.  Hence  the  prominence  given  to  Tsnur 
in  the  nuptial  benediction  of  the  tribe  of  Jodak 
(Ruth  iv.  12),  and  in  the  g^ienlogy  of  oar  Lorl 
(Matt.  i.  3). 

The  story  is  important  (1.)  as  showing  the  s^ 
nificance,  from  early  times,  attached  to  the  cos* 
tinuance  of  the  line  of  Judah ;  (2.)  as  a  glimpit 
into  the  rough  manners  of  the  patriardbal  tisie; 
(3.)  as  the  germ  of  a  fiimous  Mosaic  law. 

2.  (ei|f2(f»;  Alex.  Sa/tdp;  Joseph,    eofiifa: 
Tkamar.)     Daughter  of  David  and  Maachah  tfai 
Geshurite  princess,  and    thus  sister  of  Alnloa 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  1-32 ;  I  Chr.  iii.  9 ;  JosepL  Jst 
vii.  8,  §1).     She  and  her  brother  were  alike  re* 
markable  for  their  extraordinary  beanty.    Her  name  l 
(*•  Palm-tree")  may  have  been  given  her  cd  this 
account.     This   fatal   beauty   inspired  a   fhntie 
passion  in  her  half-brother  Amnon,  the  eldest  •oe ' 
of  David  by  Ahinoom.      He  wasted  awav  fitim 
the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  liii| 
desire,   "for  she  was    a   virgin" — the  nanatiT? 
leaves  it  uncertain   whethei^  from   a  scrapie  ft 
his  part,  or  fix»m  the  sedusion  in  whidi  io  b«r 
unmarried  state  she  was  kept.    Morning  bv  nK<r.i- 
ing,  as  he  received  the  visits  of  his  friend  Jo5.4- 
DAB,  he  is  paler  and  thinner  (Joseph.  AjU.  rj 
a,  §1 ).    Jonadab  discovers  the  cause,  and  mfgeSi»  tt^ 
him  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  wicked  par- 
pose.     He  was  to  feign  sickness.     The  king,  v.v 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  considerable  aflectio -« 
almost  awe,  for  him,  as  the  eldest  son  (2  SanL  an 
5,  21 ;  LXX.),  came  to  visit  him ;  and  Amnoo  o 
treated  the  presence  of  Tamar,  on  the  pretext  t:ut 
she  alone  could  give  him  food  that  he  would  nx. 
What  follows  is  curious,  as  showing  the  simplidtT 
of  the  royal  life.    It  would  almost  seem  that  Tjh^' 
was  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  p*- 
latable  cakes.     She  come  to  his  house  (for  nitft 
prince  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  establishmeat  <. 
took  the  dough  and  kneaded  it,  and  then  in  H.* 
presence  (for  this  was  to  be  a  part  of  his  fsDcr. 
as  though  there  were  something  exquisite  in  tk 
manner  of  her  performing  the  work)  kneaded  it  • 
second  time  into  the  form  of  cakes.    The  name  gita 
to  these  cakes  (  feW&oA),  "  heart-cakes,"  has  \m 
variously  expbuned :  "  hollow  cakes"—"  cakes  with 
some  stimuUtiiig  spices  "  (hke  our  wot  corrfiif — 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  (like  the  HoraToa 
geruhrte  herzen,  Thenius,  ad  foe.)— cakes  **  the  d<- 
light  of  the  hearU"     Whatever  it  be,  it  inip!» 
something  special  and  peculiar.    She  then  tot^k  th- 
pan,  in  which  they  hod  been  baked,  and  poiw^ 
them  all  out  in  a  heap  before  the  prince.    Tli-* 
operation  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  an  outer  rocw 
on  which  Amnon's  bedchamber  opened.    He  csit*^ 
his  attendants  to  retire — called  her  to  the  inner  rc^^ 
and  there  accomplished  his  design.    In  her  toocbioc 
remonstrance  two  points  are  r^nariotble.  First,  th^ 
expression  of  the  in&my  of  such  a  crime  **  in  /jnao. 
implying  the  loftier  stsiidard  of  morals  that  preraiJffL 
as  compared  with  other  countries  at  that  time ;  sd^< 
secondly,  the  belief  that  even  this  standard  mi^*h^ 
be  overborne  lawfully  by  royal  authority — '*IT*J 
to  the  king,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  frmn  tbee. 
This  expression  has  led  to  much  needless  exp)sna^««. 
from  its  contradiction  to  Lev.  xviii.  9,  xx.  17 ;  l^^'*- 
xxvii.  22 :  as,  e.  ffr„  that,  her  mother  Maadiah  i*^ 
being  a  Jewess,  there  was  no  proper  legal  reUtioo- 
ship  between  her  and  Amnoo;  or  that  she  «a< 
ignorant  of  the  law ;  or  that  the  Mosaic  lav»  wm 
not  then  in  existence  (Thenios,  ad  he,).     H  « 
enough  to  suppose,  what  evidently  htr  whole  speech 
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onplfes,  that  the  king  luid  a  dispemdng  power, 
wfaicfa  was  ooDoared  to  eov&  even  extreme  caaei. 

The  brntd  hatred  of  Amnon  racoeeding  to  his 
^n:ta]  psssion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  at  his 
barburciB  insuit,  eren  surpassing  her  indignation 
:t  hs  shameful  outrage,  are  pathetically  and  gra- 
'h'-cHir  toM,  and  in  the  narrative  another  glimpse 
ts  Z'^^  OS  of  the  manners  of  the  royal  household. 
TV  unmarried  princeaaes,  it  seems,  were  distin- 
pi'htd  by  robes  or  gowns  with  sleeves  (so  the 
LXX.,  JfrsephiM,  &c.,  take  the  word  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  "divers  colours").  Such  was  the 
ii^':  vorn  by  Tamar  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
Tvj  the  gaud  at  Amnon's  door  had  thrust  her 
«Bi  vki  cksed  the  door  after  her  to  prevent  her  re- 
tini.  she,  in  her  agony,  snatched  handfuls  of  ashes 
^rno  th«  ground  and  threw  them  on  her  hair,  then 
t '» off  her  royal  sleeves,  and  clasped  her  bare  hands 
^^  her  head,  and  rushed  to  and  fro  through  the 
ffr^rti  sci^ming  aloud.  In  this  state  she  enooun- 
Vfei  her  brother  Absalom,  who  took  her  to  his 
'fm»^  where  she  remained  as  if  in  a  state  of 
vHowbood.  The  king  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
■a'»n*re  with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  she  was 
tT't.zfii  hj  Absal<Mn,  as  Dinah  had  been  by  Simeon 
d  Un,  and  out  of  that  vengeance  grew  the  series 
•Calamities  irhich  darkened  the  close  of  David's 

T^  story  of  Tamar»  revolting  as  it  is,  has  the 
AV'-vt  of  revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  the  royal 
Ikiviiold  beyond  that  of  any  other  incident  of 
1 '  **  times.  ( 1 .)  The  establishments  of  the  princes. 
^,  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  employments, 
redress  of  the  princesses.  (4.)  The  relation 
«'  tiie  kii^  to  the  princes  and  to  the  law. 

3.  ^BiiftJip ;  Alei.  Oofulp :  Thamar.)  Daughter 
'c  ^Wlom,  called  probably  after  her  beautiful  aimt, 
'-:!  inheriting  the  beauty  of  both  aunt  and  fiither 

-  sun.  xrr.  7).  She  was  the  sole  survivor  of 
'^  fi<!ise  of  Absalom  ;  and  ultimately,  by  her 
"•"*■  3:e  with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother 

■  Mjacbah,  the  future  queen  of  Judah,  or  wife 
'^  Akjxh  (1  K.  XT.  2),  Maachah  being  called 
"^f  ber  great-grandmotiier,  as  Tamar  after  her 
»=t-  [A.  P.  S.] 

TAUAB.  OOJn :    Bcufiay^  m   both   MSS. : 

'  '•*iri.  A  spot  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
I-i^  named  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28  only, 
•^ii*Qt]y  called  from"  a  palm-tree.  If  not  Hazazon 
.  V  ir^  the  old  name  of  Engedi,  it  may  be  a  place 
'^•^  Tkamar  in  the  Onomastioon  ('*  Hauizon 
.car"j,  a  day*8  journey  south  of  Hebron.    The 

<*  t.Q^  Tables  give  Thamar  in  the  same  direc- 
•  1^  and  Robinson  {B.  A  ii.  198,  201)  identifies 
*"-  j-iacf  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress  at 
"  "^A,  De  Saulcy  {Near.  i.  ch.  7)  endeavours 
*;  '^btidi  a  eoonexion  between  Tamar  and  the 
*•  -^i  embarrheg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lavine  of 
'^^  name  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
•>  rreund  (amongst  othere)  that  the  names  are 

"^^^  But  this,  to  say  the  leabt,  is  more  than 
'  ^-tJjl.  [A.  P.  S.] 

TXSnSXJZ  (WOnn :    6  e«ti/to6C:   Adonis). 

;'  f^ij  "the  Tammuz,"  the  article  indicating 

■*  at  lome  time  or  other  the  word  had  been  re- 

.'^M  as  an  ^>pellative,  though  at  the  time  of  ite 

*  ^^  xlrii.  19  cootalDs  an  instance  of  the  double 
r*J*«f«  wt  Infreqnent  to  tbe  present  text  of  the 
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oocnrrenoe  and  subsequently  it  may  have  been 
applied  as  a  proper  name.  As  it  is  found  once  only 
in  the  0.  T.,  and  then  in  a  passage  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity, it  is  not  surprising  that  many  conjectures 
have  been  forfned  concerning  it ;  and  as  none  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expreued  rise  above  the 
importance  of  conjecture,  it  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article  to  set  them  forth  as  clearly  as  possible, 
and  to  give  at  least  a  history  of  what  has  been  aaid 
upon  the  subject. 

In  £he  sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
in  the  sixth  month  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month,  the  prophet  £zdnel  os  he  sat  in  his  house 
surrounded  by  the  elders  oi  Judah,  was  transported 
in  spirit  to  the  far  distant  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  God  was  upon  him,  and  led 
him  "  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Je- 
hovah, which  was  towards  the  north ;  and  behold 
there  the  women  sitting,  weeping  for  the  Tam- 
muz."  Some  translate  the  last  clause  '*  causing 
the  Tammuz  to  weep,"  and  the  influence  which  this 
rendering  has  upon  the  interpretation  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  If  T^DA  be  a  regularly  formed  Hebrew 
word,  it  must  be  derived  either  from  a  root  TD3 
or  TOri  (comp.  the  forms  CI^PM,  pin)*  which  is  not 

known  to  exist.  To  remedy  th»  defect  Fiirst  {ffandwb. 
8.  V.)  invente  a  root,  to  which  he  gives  the  significa- 
tion **  to  be  strong,  mighty,  victorious,"  and  transi- 
tively, *•  to  overpower,  annihilate."  It  is  to  be  re- 
gi'etted  that  this  lexicographer  cannot  be  contented  to 
confess  his  ignorance  of  what  is  unknown.  Roediger 
(in  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  r.)  suggeste  the  derivaticm  fit>m  a 

root,  DpD  =  TTD ;  according  to  which  T^t3H  is  a  con- 
traction of  t'ltpni  sod  signifies  a  melting  away, 

• 

dissolution,  departure,  and  so  the  iuf>€tvi(rii6s  *A8(6- 
riBoff  or  disappearance  of  Adonis,  which  was 
mourned  by  the  Phoenician  women,  and  after  them 
by  the  Greeks.  But  the  etymology  is  unsound, 
and  is  evidently  contrived  so  as  to  connect  the  name 
Tammuz  with  the  general  tradition  regarding  it. 

Tbe  ancient  versions  supply  us  with  no  help. 
The  LXX.,  the  Targ^m  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Vulgate 
alone  gives  Adonis  as  a  modern  equivalent,  and 
this  rendering  Las  been  eagerly  adopted  by  subse- 
quent commentators,  vrith  but  few  exceptions.  It 
is  at  least  as  old,  therefore,  as  Jerome,  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  adopted  it  shows  that  it  must  have 
embodied  the  most  credible  tradition.  In  his  note 
upon  the  passage  he  adds  that  since,  according  to 
the  Gentile  &ble,  Adonis  had  beoi  slain  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  Syrians  give  the  name  of  Tammuz  to 
this  month,  when  they  celebrate  to  him  an  anni- 
versary solemnity,  in  which  he  is  lamented  by  the 
women  as  dead,  and  afterwards  coming  to  life  again 
is  celebrated  with  songs  and  praises.  In  another 
passage  {ad  Pautinum^  Op.  i.  p.  102,  ed.  Basil. 
1565)  he  lamenta  that  Bethlehem  was  oversha- 
dowed by  a  grove  of  Tammuz,  that  is,  of  Adonis, 
and  that  **  in  the  cave  where  the  infant  Christ  once 
cried,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  bewailed.**  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (m  Oseam,  Op.  iii.  79,  ed.  Paris,  1638), 
and  Theodoret  (in  Ezech,)^  give  the  same  explana- 
tion, and  are  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Chro- 
nicon  Paschale.  The  only  exception  to  this  uni- 
formity is  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  Melito*s 
ApoI(^y,  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  his  Spicilegium 
Syriacum,  The  date  of  the  translation  is  unknown ; 
the  original  if  genuine  must  belong  to  the  second 
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century.  The  following  is  a  litei-al  rendering  of 
the  Syriac:  **The  sons  of  Phoenicia  woi-shipped 
Balthi,  the  queen  of  Cyprus.  For  she  loved  Tamuzo, 
the  son  of  (./Uthar,  the  king  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  fensoolc  her  kingdom  and  came  and  dwelt  in 
Gebal,  a  fortress  of  the  Phoenicians.  And  at  that 
time  she  made  all  the  villages  *  subject  to  Cuthar 
the  king.  For  before  Tamoso  she  had  loved  Ai-es, 
and  committed  adultery  with  him,  and  Hephaestus 
her  husband  caught  her,  and  was  jealous  of  her. 
And  he  (t.  e.  Ares)  came  and  slew  Tamuzo  on  Leba- 
non while  he  made  a  hunting  among  the  wild  boars.^ 
And  from  that  time  Balthi  remained  in  Gebal,  and 
died  in  the  city  of  Aphaca,  wliere  Tamuzo  was 
buried  "  (p.  25  of  the  Syriac  text).  We  have  here 
very  clearly  the  Greek  l^end  of  Adonis  reproduced 
with  a  simple  change  of  name.  Whether  this 
change  is  due  to  tlie  ti'anslator,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, or  whether  he  found  **  Tammuz  **  in  the 
original  of  Melito,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  passage 
quoted,  is  probably  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  same 
author  which  regards  Serapis  as  the  deification  of 
Joseph.  The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar  Bahlul 
(10th  cent.),  gives  the  legend  as  it  had  come  down 
to  his  time.  *'  Tomuzo  was,  as  they  say,  a  hunter 
shepherd  and  chaser  of  wild  beasts ;  who  when  Be- 
lathi  loved  him  took  her  away  from  her  husband. 
And  when  her  husbanO  went  forth  to  seek  her  To- 
muzo slew  him.  And  with  i^^^aixi  to  Tomuzq  ak«, 
there  met  him  in  the  desert  a  wild  boar  and  slew 
him.  And  his  fiither  made  for  him  a  gi*eat  lamen- 
tation and  weeping  in  the  month  Tomuz:  and  Be- 
lathi  his  wife,  she  too  made  a  lamentation  and 
mourning  over  him.  ^nd  this  tradition  was  handed 
down  among  the  heathen  people  during  her  lifetime 
and  ailer  her  death,  which  same  tradition  the  Jews 
received  with  the  rest  of  the  evil  festivals  of  the 
people,  and  in  that  month  Tomnz  used  to  nuike  tor 
him  a  great  feast.  Tomuz  also  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  months  of  the  Syrians."  "  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  legend  assumes  for  the  first  time  a  different 
form  in  the  hands  of  a  Rabbinical  commentator, 
l^bbi  Solomon  Isaaki  (Rashi)  has  the  following 
note  on  the  passage  in  Ezekiel.  "  An  image  which 
the  women  made  hot  in  the  inside,  and  its  eyes 
wei-e  of  lead,  and  they  melted  by  i-eason  of  the  heat 
of  the  burning  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  wept ;  and 
they  (the  women)  aaid.  He  asketh  for  offerings. 

Tammuz  is  a  word  signifying  burning,  as  ^*n  py 

ano^  nrn  (Dan.  iii.  19),  and  m>n»  htk  «3JinN 

(ibid.  ver.  22 )."  And  instead  of  rendering  •«  weep- 
ing for  the  Tammuz,"  he  gives,  what  appeara  to 
be  the  equivalent  in  French,  **  faisantes  pleurer 
r^liauf)(d."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Rashi  re- 
gards Tammuz  as  an  appellative,  derived  from  the 

Chaldee  root  «m.  dzA,  "to  make  hot.**     It  is 
T-: 

equally  clear  that  his  etymology  cannot  be  defended 
for  an  instant.  In  the  12th  century  (a.d.  1161), 
Solomon  ben  Abraham  Parchon  in  his  lexicon,  com- 
piled at  Salerno  fixrni  the  works  of  Jehuda  Chayug, 
and  Abulwalid  Merwan  ben  Gannach,  has  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  Tammuz.  "  It  is  the 
likeness  of  a  reptile  which  they  make  upon  the  water, 
and  the  water  is  collected  in  it  and  dows  through 

*  Not  •«  Qyprtans,"  as  Dr.  Coreton  tnuislates. 
^  Dr.  Cureton's  emendation  of  tbls  corrupt  passage  seems 
the  only  one  which  can  be  adopted. 
«  in  this  translation  I  have  followed  the  lia  of  Bar 
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its  holes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  wept.  But  ths 
month  called  Tammuz  is  Persian,  and  so  are  all  our 
months ;  none  of  them  is  from  the  sacred  tongue, 
though  they  are  written  in  the  Scriptute  they  are 
Persian ;  but  in  the  sacred  tongue  the  first  month, 
the  second  month,"  &c.  At  the  dose  of  this  ora- 
tury  we  meet  for  the  fhvt  time  with  aa  entirely 
new  tradition  repented  by  R.  David  Kimchi,  both 
in  his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Commentary,  from  Ui« 
Moreh  Nebuchim  of  Maimonides.  **  In  the  month 
Tammuz  they  made  a  feast  of  an  idol,  and  the 
women  came  to  gbdden  him ;  and  some  say  that  by 
autly  means  they  caused  the  water  to  come  into 
the  eyes  of  the  idol  which  ia  called  Tammuz,  and  it 
wept,  as  if  it  asked  them  to  worship  it.  And  bome 
interpret  Tammuz  *  the  burnt  one,  as  if  from  Uut. 
iii.  19  (see  above),  i.  e.  they  wept  over  him  because 
he  was  burat ;  for  they  used  to  bum  their  son^  ami 
their  daughters  in  the  fire,  and  the  women  w^  to 
weep  over  them.  .  .  .  But  the  Kab,  the  wi.><e,  the 
great,  our  liabbi  Moshe  bar  Maimon,  of  blessed  me- 
mory, has  written,  that  it  is  found  written  in  one 
of  the  ancient  idolatrous  books,  that  there  was  a 
man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets,  and  his  name  was 
Tammuz.  And  he  called  to  a  certain  king  and  com- 
manded him  to  serve  the  seven  planets  and  the  twelve 
signs.  And  that  king  put  him  to  a  violent  death, 
and  on  the  night  of  his  death  there  were  gathered 
together  all  the  images  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  the  temple  of  Bal^,  to  the  golden  image  whidi 
was  the  image  of  the  sun.  Now  this  image  was 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  fell 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the  images 
likewise  (fell  down)  round  about  it,  and  it  told 
them  what  had  befallen  Tammuz  the  prophet. 
And  the  images  all  of  them  wept  and  lameoted  all 
the  night ;  and,  as  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  momiog 
all  tlie  images  flew  away  to  their  own  temples  in 
the  ends  of  the  eai'th.  And  this  was  to  them  for 
an  everlasting  statute;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiiit 
day  of  the  month  Tammuz  each  year  they  hunented 
and  wept  over  Tammuz.  And  some  interpret  Tam- 
muz as  the  name  of  an  animal,  for  th^  used  to 
worship  an  image  which  they  harl,  and  the  Targum 

of  (thepawage)  D^^K  flK  D^^V  \^ys^  (K  miv. 
14)  is  p^inni  pnOn  pnXnP^.  But  in  mat 
copies  l^non  is  writtA  with  two  raws.**  The 
book  of  the  ancient  idoUters  from  which  Maimonides 
quotes,  ia  the  now  celebrated,  work  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  Nabatheans,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  hereafler.  Ben  Melech  gives  no  help,  and 
Abendana  merely  quotes  the  explanations  given  by 
Rashi  and  Kimchi. 

The  tradition  recorded  by  Jerome,  which  ideoti- 
fies  Tammuz  with  Adonis,  has  beoi  followed  by 
most  subsequent  commentators:  among  others  by 
Vatablus,  Oistellio,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Osiandffi 
Caspar  Sanctius,  Lavater,  ViUalpandus,  Seldea, 
Simonis,  Calmet,  and  in  later  times  by  J.  !>• 
Michaelis,  Geseniua,  Ben  Zeb,  Rosenmilller,  Ifaurer, 
Ewald,  Havemick,  Hitzig,  and  Movers.  Luther 
and  others  regarded  Tammuz  as  a  name  of  Bacchus. 
That  Tammuz  was  the  Eg)  ptian  Osiris,  and  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  to  Jerusalem  from 
^£7P^  ^^  ^^1^  ^7  Calvin,  I^scator,  Junius, 
Leuadeu,  and  PfeifTer.     This  view  depends  chiedy 

Bahlul  fai  tbe  Cambridge  XTnlvexBltj  library,  the  Radfop 
of  which  seem  preferable  in  many  respects  to  those  to  the 
extract  fVimtshod  by  Bernstein  to  Chwolaon  f ^  <SMMcr, 
&c  ii.  206). 
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npno  a  &lse  etjmology  proposed  by  Kircher,  which 
<v«Qect«  the  word  Tammuz  with  the  Coptic  tamutf 
hi  hi  ie,  and  so  makes  it  signify  the  hidden  or  con- 
ctaid  one ;  and  therefore  Osiiis,  the  Egyptian  king 
iom  by  Typho,  whose  loss  was  commanded  by  Isis 
to  be  yearly  lamented  in  Egypt.  The  women 
vtepiog  for  Tammuz  ai^e  in  this  case,  according  to 
JtiQius.  the  priestesses  of  Isis.  The  E^ptian  origin 
^  the  name  Tammuz  has  also  been  defended  by  a 
ni^reace  to  the  god  Amuz,  mentioned  by  Plutaiich  , 
aad  Herodotua,  who  is  identical  with  Osiris.  There 
is  ^ood  reason,  howerer,  to  believe  that  Amoz  is  a 
QtiMake  for  Amon.  That  something  corresponding 
to  Tammuz  is  found  in  Egyptian  proper  names,  as 
th^r  app<>ar  in  Greek,  cannot  be  denied.  Tofidts^ 
m  Egyptian,  appears  in  Thucydides  (viii.  31)  as  a 
P?r«an  officer,  in  Xenophon  \Anab»  i.  4,  §2)  as  an 
admiraL  The  Egyptian  pilot  who  heard  the  inys- 
kri-^os  Toice  bidding  him  proclaim,  "  Gi^eat  Pan  is 
'ir*V'  was  called  8a/iovs  (Plutarch,  De  Defect. 
^'<^tc.  17).  The  namei  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
SevM^uMTif,  TtBfunrit,  and  SfiStais,  mentioned  by 
MiDrtho  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  14,  15),  have  in  turn 
Itfs  oompared  with  Tammuz ;  but  unless  some 
i^€t  certain  eridenoe  be  brought  forwai-d  than  is 
(i^M  in  these  apparent  resemblanoes,  there  is  little 
redsoD  to  conclude  that  the  worship  of  Tammuz 
*u  of  Kgyptian  origin. 

it  shifxa  perfectly  clear,  from  what  has  been  said, 
tittt  the  name  Tammuz  affords  no  clue  to  the 
ii»<titication  of  the  deity  whom  it  designated.  The 
'-^L'bt  hint  given  by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of 
(«  vorship  and  worshippers  of  Tammuz  has  been 
Mi'went  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly  mourn- 
ii>:  for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damsels.  Beyond  this 
«^  can  attach  no  especial  weight  to  the  czplana- 
txQ  of  Jerome.  It  is  a  conjecture  and  nothing  more, 
&l  does  not  appear  to  represent  any  titidition.  All 
lai  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  it  is  not  impo^* 
"^'■^  that  Tammuz  may  be  a  name  of  Adonis  the 
•^n-eod,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it. 
Tie  town  of  Byblos  in  Phoenicia  was  the  head- 
qcartfi?  of  the  Adonis-worship.*  The  feast  in  his 
ftuaour  was  celebrated  each  year  in  the  temple  of 
Aphiodite  on  the  Lebanon*  Haician,  De  Bed  Syrdy 
S»i !,  with  rites  partly  sorrowliil,  partly  joyful.  The 
^^|«ror  Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when  the 
;afflr  fv*uval  was  held  (Amm.  Marc.  zxii.  9,  §13). 
•*  U^ed  seren  days  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  1),  the 
'r'\Qi  of  moaming  among  the  Jews  (Ecclus.  zxii. 
;-;  Gen.  1.  10;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  Jud.  xvi.  24;, 
*'-'>■  Eevptians  (Heliodor.  Aeth.  vii.  11),  and  the 
^riaca  (^Locian,  De  Ded  Syrd,  §52),  and  began 
vui  the  disappearance  (i^payifffids)  of  Adonis. 
'^ai  followed  the  search  (ftTijfru)  made  by  the 
*in«i  after  him.  His  body  was  represented  by  a 
»  <«iHO  imaife  placed  in  the  so-called  "  gardens  of 
Aiiou"  i*A8^ridos  r^oi),  which  were  earthenwai'e 
^**ls  filled  with  mould,  and  phinted  with  wheat, 
'  ifl^T,  lettuce,  and  fennel.  They  were  exposed  by 
^  Women  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  at  the  house- 
^75  or  in  the  "Porches  of  Adonis;"  and  the 
•  t^tfring  of  the  phmts  was  i-egarded  as  symbolical 
J  tite  slaughter  of  the  youth  by  the  fire-god 
^^.  Id  one  of  these  gardens  Adonis  was  found 
K^^  whence  the  fable  says  he  was  slain  by  the 
"'tf  in  the  lettuce  (i<K£«ij  =  Aphaca?),  and  was 
^>Te  fooai  by  Aphi-odite.      The  finding    again 
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*  rtww  WIS  a  temple  at  Aroathua,  In  Cyprus,  shared 
n  A4,flit  sod  Aphrodite  (Pans.  Ix.  41,  ^2) ;  and  the  wor- 
^«f  Adoois  is  said  to  ha^  come  from  Qyprus  to  Athens 


{tvpfffis)  was  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  usages  which  in  the  East 
attoid  such  a  cei*emony — prostitution,  cutting  off 
the  hair  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  28,  29,  xxi.  5 ;  l)eut. 
xiv.  1),  cutting  the  bi'east  with  knives  (Jer.  xvi.  6), 
and  playing  on  pipes  (comp.  Matt.  ix.  23).  The 
image  of  Adonis  was  then  washed  and  anointed 
with  spices,  placed  in  a  coffin  on  a  bier,  and  the 
wound  made  by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  figure. 
The  people  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with 
their  clothes  rent  (comp.  Ep.  cf  Jer,  31,  32),  and 
the  women  howled  and  cried  aloud.  The  whole 
terminated  with  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  the 
burial  of  the  figure  of  Adonis  (see  Movers,  Fhoe- 
nizieTf  i.  c.  7).  According  to  Lucian,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Byblos  maintained  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Osiris  was  buried  among  than,  and  that  the 
mourning  and  orgies  were  in  honour  of  him,  and 
not  of  Adonis  {De  Ded  Syrd,  §7).  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legend  of  Osiris  as  told  by  Plut- 
arch {De  Is,  et  Os.).  Lucian  further  relates  that, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  women  of  Byblos 
every  year  mourned  for  Adonis,  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  sent  them  a  letter,  enclosed  in  a  vessdl 
which  was  wrapped  in  rushes  or  papyrus,  an- 
nouncing that  Adonis  was  found.  The  vessel  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  carried  by  the  current  to 
Byblos  (Prooopius  on  Is.  xviii.).  It  is  called  by 
Lucian  /Sv/SAinyy  icc^oA^y,  and  is  snid  to  have 
traversed  the  distance  between  Alexandria  and 
Byblos  in  seven  days.  Another  marvel  reUted  by 
the  same  narrator  is  that  of  the  river  Adonis 
{Nakr  Ibrahim),  which  fiows  down  from  the 
Lebanon,  and  once  a  year  was  tinged  with  blood, 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  came  from  the 
wounds  of  Adonis  (comp.  Milton,  P,  L,  i.  460) ; 
but  a  rationalist  of  Byblos  gave  him  a  different 
explanation,  how  that  the  soil  of  the  Lebanon  was 
naturally  very  red-coloured,  and  was  canied  down 
into  the  river  by  violent  winds,  and  no  gave  a 
bloody  tinge  to  the  water;  and  to  this  day,  says 
Mr.  Porter  {Ilandb,  p.  187),  "after  every  storm 
that  breaks  upon  the  brow  of  Lebanon,  the  Adonis 
still  *  runs  purple  to  the  sea.'  The  rushing  watei*s 
tear  from  the  banks  red  soil  enough  to  give  them  a 
ruddy  tinge,  which  poetical  fancy,  aided  by  populai* 
aedulity,  conveiied  into  the  blood  of  Thammuz." 

The  time  at  which  these  rites  of  Adonis  were 
celebrated  is  a  subject  of  much  di.«pute.  It  is  not 
so  important  with  regard  to  the  ))as.sage  in  Ezekiel, 
for  thei*e  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  time  of  the  prophet's  vision  was 
coincident  with  the  time  at  which  Tammuz  was 
worshipped.  Movers,  who  maintained  the  con- 
trary, endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  celebration 
was  in  the  late  autumn,  the  end  of  the  Sy^iian 
year,  and  corresponded  with  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  He  relies  chiefly  for  his  conclu- 
sion on  the  account  given  by  Ammianus  Mai-oel 
linus  (xxii.  9,  §13)  of  the  feast  of  Adonis,  which 
was  being  held  at  Antioch  when  the  Emperor  Julian 
entered  the  city.  It  is  clear,  from  a  letter  of  tlie 
Emperor's  {Ep.  Jul,  52),  that  he  was  in  Antioch 
before  the  firat  of  August,  and  his  entry  may  thei-e- 
fore  have  taken  place  in  July,  the  Tammuz  of  the 
Syrian  year.  This  time  agrees  moreover  with  the 
explanation  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  rites 
given   by  Ammianus  Marcellinus   (xxii.  9,  §15), 


>< 


In  the  time  of  the  Persian  War. 

•  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Klnyras,  the  reputed 
father  or  Adonis. 
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that  thej  were  ft  token  of  the  fruits  cut  down  in 
their  prime.  Now  at  Aleppo  (Russell,  Aleppo^  i. 
72)  the  harvest  is  all  orer  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  same  was  the 
case  at  Antioch.  Add  to  this  that  in  Hebrew 
astronomical  works  flDH  MDlpH,  tiMphath  Tom' 
m&z  is  the  **  summer  solstice ;"  and  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Adonis  feast  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Syrians  was  celebrated  rather  as 
the  summer  solstice  than  ss  the  autunmal  equinox. 
At  this  time  the  sun  begins  to  descend  among  the 
wintry  signs  (Kenrick,  F^toenicia,  310). 

The  identiiication  of  Tammuz  with  an  idolatrous 
p)X)phet,  which  has  already  been  given  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Maimonides,  who  himself  quotes  from 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Nabatheans,  has  been  re- 
cently revived  by  Prof.  Chwolson  of  St.  Peters- 
burg (  Udier  Tammuz,  &c.  1860).  An  Arab  writer 
of  the  10th  century,  En-Nedim,  in  his  book  called 
Fihrist  eWUUon^  sajrs  (quoting  from  AbQ  Said 
Wahb  ben  Ibrahim)  that  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
"tammuz  a  least  is  held  in  honour  of  the  god  TA'fiz. 
The  women  bewailed  him  because  his  lord  slew 
him  and  ground  his  bones  in  a  mill,  and  scattered 
them  to  the  winds.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
women  ate  nothing  during  the  feast  that  had  been 
ground  in  a  mill  (Chwolson,  Die  Saabier,  &c.  ii. 
27).  Prof.  Chwolson  regards  TA-'tte  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  Tammuz ;  but  Uie  most  important  pas- 
sage in  his  eyes  is  from  the  old  Babylonian  book 
called  the  Agriculture  of  the  NabaiheanSf  to  which 
he  attributes  a  fabulous  antiquity.  It  was  written, 
he  maintains,  by  one  Qflt'&mt,  towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  B.C.,  and  was  translated  into 
Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
whose  name  was  Ibn  Washiyyah.  As  Professor 
Chwolson's  theory  has  been  strongly  attacked, 
and  as  the  chief  materials  upon  which  it  is  founded 
are  not  yet  before  the  public,  it  would  be  equally 
premature  to  take  him  as  an  authority,  or  to  pro- 
nounce positively  against  his  hypothesis,  though, 
judging  from  present  evidence,  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  more  than  sceptical  as  to  its  truth. 
Q<it'&ml  then,  in  that  dim  antiquity  from  which 
he  speaks  to  us,  tells  the  same  story  of  the  prophet 
Tammuz  as  has  already  been  given  in  the  quotas 
tion  from  Kimchi.  It  was  read  in  the  temples 
afler  prayers,  to  an  audience  who  wept  and  wailed ; 
and  so  great  was  the  magic  influence  of  the  tale  that 
Qat'&ml  himself,  though  incredulous  of  its  truth, 
was  unable  to  restrain  his  tears.  A  pai-t,  he 
thought,  might  be  true,  but  it  referred  to  an  event 
80  far  removed  by  time  from  the  ago  in  which  he 
lived  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  sceptical  on  many 
points.  His  translator,  Ibn  Washiyyah,  adds  that 
Tammuz  belonged  neither  to  the  ChaldesQs  nor  to 
the  Canaanites,  nor  to  the  Hebrews,  nor  to  the 
Assyrians,  but  to  the  ancient  people  of  Janb&n. 
This  last,  Chwolson  conjectures,  may  be  the 
Shemitic  name  given  to  the  gigantic  Cudiite  abori- 
gines of  Chaldea,  whom  the  Shemitic  Nabatheans 
found  when  they  first  came  into  the  country,  and 
from  whom  they  adopted  certain  elements  of  their 
worship.  Thus  Tammtiz,  or  Tamm^i,  belongs 
to  a  religious  epoch  in  Babylonia  which  preceded 
the  Shemitic  (Chwolson,  Ueberreste  d,  Al&Hjbyl 
Lit,  p.  19).  Ibn  Washiyyah  says  moreovei*  that 
all  the  Sabians  of  his  time,  both  tiiose  of  Babylonia 
and  of  Harran,  wq)t  and  wailed  for  Tammuz  in  the 
month  which  was  named  after  him,  but  that  none 
of  them  preserved  any  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
worship.  This  fact  alone  appears  to  militate  strongly 
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against  the  trutn  of  Ibn  Washiyy^ih^s  story  ss  to  ' 
the  manner  in  which  he  discovered  the  worb  If 
professed  to  translate.  It  has  been  due  to  Pnofinsor 
Chwolson's  reputation  to  give  in  brief  the  sabstsDce 
of  his  explanation  of  Tammuz ;  but  it  mu^t  b^ 
confessed  that  he  throws  little  light  upon  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  subject. 

In  the  Tareum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  viii.  5, "  the 
tenth  month  is  translftted  "  the  month  TanunQz." 
According  to  Castell  {Lex,  ffept.\  tamiz  is  lunl 
in  AraUc  to  daote  **  the  heat  of  summer  f  *  aod 
Tamikzi  is  the  name  givm  to  th^  Pharaoh  who 
cruelly  treated  the  Israelites.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TA'NAGH  CqSVn :  v  Tai^x  i  ^^^  ^  Baonix: 
Thanach).  A  slight  variation,  in  the  voweI•{wiDt^ 
alone,  of  the  name  Taakach.  It  oocors  in  Joih. 
zxi.  25  only.  [G.] 

TANHU'METH  (flDmn :  eorc^i^,  eoFoc- 

fi4B ;  Alex.  Swtfidif  in  2  K.  *:  Thanehumeth).  Tae 
&ther  of  Seraiah  in  the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv. 
23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8).  In  the  former  passage  he  is  cailnl 
"  the  Netcphathite,"  but  a  reference  to  the  parall^ 
narrative  of  Jeremiah  will  show  that  i<Mne  word« 
have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

TANI8  (Tiirtr),  Jnd.  i.  10.    [Zoax.] 

TA'PHATH  (nSD  ;  Tct^ ;  Alex.  Tenpard :  i 

Tapheth),  The  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  «w; 
married  to  Ben-Abinadab,  one  of  the  kui^^s  twelve  \ 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

"  TATHON  (i^  Ts^ ;  Joseph.  Tox^s  or  -T*. 
X^oy :  Thtyw :  S3rr.  Tefot).    One  of  the  cities  in ; 
Judaea  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Maoc  iz.  50).     it 
is  probably  the  Bbth-Tappuah  of  the  Old  Test^ 
which   lay  near  Hebron.      The   form   gireo  by 
Josephus    suQ;ests   Tekoa,    but    Grimm    {Exeg. 
HandbucK)  has  pointed  out  that  his  equivaleDt  ^  \ 
that  name  is  Bcicmc  ;  and  there  is  besides  too  much  i 
unanimity  among  the  Versions  to  allow  of  its  being  | 
accepted.  [G.j 

TAPPU'AH  (TOBJ5 :  LXX.  omits  in  both  MS^. : 

Taphphua),  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  th« 
ShefeUh,  or  lowland  (Josh.  zv.  34).  It  is  a 
member  of  the  group  whidi  contains  Zoreah,; 
?^cM>.b,  and  Jarmuth ;  and  was  therefoie  no  doubt 
situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the 
N.W.  portion  of  Judah,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  these  places  hare  all  been  identii^eki 
with  tolerable  probability.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  name  should  be  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of  th« 
LXX.  The  Syriac  Peshito  has  Pathuch,  which, 
when  connected  yrith  the  Enam  that  follows  it  in 
the  list,  recab  the  Paihuch-enayim  of  Gen.  xxxriii. 
14,  long  a  vexed  place  with  the  oommentatorss. 
[See  Enam,  549  6.]  Neither  Tappuah  nor  Pkthuch 
have  however  been  oioountered.  This  Tappush 
must  not  be  confounded  either  with  the  B«th> 
Tappuah  near  Hebron,  or  with  the  Land  of  Tap- 
puah in  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  It  is  uncerta;a 
which  of  the  three'  is  named  in  the  list  of  th^ 
thirty<one  kings  in  Josh.  xii. 

2.  (Td^v,  ea^^0;  Alex.  E^^ooc,  %oi^»^i 
Taphphua).  A  place  on  the  boundary  of  the  **  ch  il- 
di-en  of  Joseph  "  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8).  Its  ttill 
name  was  probably  En-tappuiJi  (xvii.  7),  and  it 
had  attached  to  it  a  district  called  the  I..axHi  ot' 


■  It  Is  probable  that  the  y  is  tlie  sign  of  the  acciMativf 
case.  Jericho,  Emmaus,  aod  Bethel,  In  the  same  pan- 
graph,  are  certainly  in  the  accosative. 
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Tjppcah  (zrii.  8).  Thb  docament  is  erideDtly  in 
no  imperfect  or  ooofased  a  state  that  it  is  impossible 
ti)  s^Gertain  firom  it  the  situation  of  tlie  places  it 
unMs,  e^weially  as  comparatively  few  of  them 
iare  beea  yet  met  with  on  the  ground.  But  from 
th?  apparent  connexion  between  Tappuah  and  the 
Nachii  Kanah,  it  seems  natural  to  look  for  the 
lonner  comewbere  to  the  S.W.  of  Ndblus,  in  the 
aeizfaboarfaood  of  the  Wady  Falaiky  the  most  likely 
daitoaDt  for  the  Kanah.  We  must  await  further 
•oretttgatioa  in  this  hitherto  unexplored  region 
Ldbre  attempting  toibnn  anj  condusiMi.       [G.] 

TAFPU'AH  (n&n*.  e«ro^s;  Alex.  Bo^^ou: 

rVrpipAn).  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  of  the  tribe 
of  Jttdah  (1  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  Bkth-Tappuaii ,  now  Teffuh,  near  •  Hebron ;  and 
the  meuing  of  the  record  is  that  Tappuah  was 
ooawiied  by  the  men  of  Hebron.  [G.] 

TAPPITAH,  THE  LAND  OF  (msn  r«  • 

V  at.  omits ;  Alex,  yj  yij  %aB^9 :  terra  Taphphuae). 
S  il»trict  named  in  the  specification  of  the  boundary 
Utvaea  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  8).  It 
sfpsrentlr  lay  near  the  torrent  Kanah  (pi-obably  the 
>r&/y  Folaik),  but  the  name  has  not  yet  been  met 

V  th  at  all  in  the  central  district  of  Palestine.  [G.] 

TATUH  (rnn:    TapdBi   Num.  xxxiii.  27). 

A  dwrt^station  of  the  Israelites  between  Tahath 
»'i  Mithcah,  not  yet  identified  with  any  known 

^t".  [H.  H.] 

TAB'ALAH  (n^"VI:  eope^Aa;  Alex.  Oo- 
^:  Thartxla),  One' of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
crtit  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27  only).  It  is 
Jamel  between  Irpeel  and  Zelah ;  but  nothing 
'^^^^  i»  known  of  the  position  of  either  of  those 
F^"!^,  and  no  name  at  ail  reaembling  Taralah  has 
}(<  tem  di«x>yered.  Schwai-z's  kientification  (with 
■Tianiel"  DaniycU),  near  Lydd,  is  ftu>fetched  in 
tnooiogy,  and  unsuitable  as  to  position  ;  for  there 
■^  %tfaiQg  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ben- 
>:nit«f  had  extended  themselves  so  far  to  the  west 
'Ml  the  lists  of  Joshua  were  diawn  up.        [G.] 

TARE'A  (r)Kn:  eoprfx  ;  Alex.  0apt4 : 
^^•'*i).  The  same  as  Tahrea,  the  son  of  Micah 
I  t1ir.  viii.  35),  the  Hebrew  lettei^  ^C  and  H  being 
■'^f^ao^ed,  a  phenomenon  of  rai*e  occurrence 
'•'-'^i.  Thes.  p.  2). 

TARES  ^C*(<l«a :  ziVonia).  There  can  be  little 
'"M  that  the  (t{dafia  of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii. 
p^'  doiote  the  weed  called  "  darnel'*  {LoHum 
•"**^<irfwin),  a  widely  distributed  grass,  and  the 
'  'y  »peci€s  of  the  oitler  that  has  deleterious  pro- 
l^ftKs.  The  word  used  by  the  Evangelist  is  an 
•^■'^tal.  uxi  not  a  Greek  term.     It  is  the  Arabic 

•"*»  (^^^^y)f  and  the  zdnin  (p^T)  of  the 
Umnd  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Taltn,  s.  v.).     The  deri- 

s  ^ 
^5Un  of  the  Arabic   word,    from   z6n   (^U), 

•lais^a,"  is  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
r  *f't,  tJje  grains  of  which  produce  vomiting  and 
•"f'^nng.  convulsions,  and  even  death.  Volney 
y-^r.  n.  306)  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  eating 
««ils  and  "the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  tlie 

•  JT»  priadpal  vaUqr  of  the  town  of  Hebron  Is  called 
*«3r  T^§uk  (Map  to  Rosen's  paper  In  Zeittck.  D.  M,  G. 
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Sheffield  workhouse  were  attacked  some  yeai-s  ago 
with  symptoms  supposed  to  be  produced  by  their 
oatmeal  having  been  accidentally  adulterated  with 
loUum**  {Engl.  Cyc.  s.  v.  Loiium),  The  darael 
before  it  comes  into  ear  is  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  wheat;  hence  the  command  that  the 
xizama  should  be  left  to  the  harvest,  lest  while 
men  plucked  up  the  tares  •*  they  should  root  up 
also  the  wheat  with  them.*'  Prof.  Stanley,  how- 
ever {8.  cmd  P.  p.  426),  speaks  of  women  and 
children  picking  out  from  the  wheat  in  the  corn- 
fields of  Samaria  the  tall  green  stalks,  still  called  by 
the  Arabs  zuvo&n,  **  These  stalks.**  he  continues, 
**  if  sown  designedly  throughout  the  fields,  would 
be  inseparable  ix-om  the  wheat,  from  which,  even 
when  gi-owing  naturally  and  by  chance,  they  are  at 
first  sight  haixily  distinguishable."  See  also  Thom- 
son {The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  420):—"  The 
grain  is  just  in  the  proper  stage  to  illustrate  the 
parable.  In  those  pai-ts  where  the  grain  has  headed 
out,  the  tai^  have  done  the  same,  and  then  a  child 
cannot  mistake  them  for  wheat  or  barley ;  but 
where  both  are  less  developed,  the  closest  scrutiny 
will  often  &il  to  detect  them.  Even  the  fiirmers, 
who  in  this  country  generally  weed  their  fields,  do 
not  attempt  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.** 
The  grain-growers  in  Palestine  believe  that  the 
zuicdn  is  mei^ly  a  degenerate  wheat ;  that  in  wet 
seasons  the  wheat  turns  to  tares.  Dr.  Thomson 
asserts  that  this  is  their  fixed  opinion.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  retention  of  the  fallacy  through  many 
ages.  "  Wheat  and  zunin**  says  Lightfoot  (/lor. 
Jleb,  on  Matt.  xiii.  25),  quoting  froni  the  Talmud, 
"  are  not  seeds  of  diffei-ent  kinds."    See  also  Buxtorf 

(Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  pjit) :— **  2azania,  species  tritid 

Jegeneris,  sic  dicti,  quod  scortando  cum  bono  tritico, 
iu  pejorem  naturam  degenerat.*'  The  Roman  writei-s 
appear  to  have  entei-tained  a  similar  opinion  with 
i^pect  to  some  of  the  cereals :  thus  Pliny  {N.  If. 
xviii.  17),  borrowing  probably  from  Theophrastus, 
assei-ts  that  "  barley  will  degenerate  into  the  oat." 
The  notion  that  the  zizania  of  the  parable  are 
merely  diseased  or  degenerate  wheat  has  been  de- 
fended by  P.  Bi'ederod  (see  his  letter  to  Schultetus 
in  Exercit.  Evang.  ii.  cap,  65),  and  strangely 
adopted  by  Trench,  who  (Notes  on  the  Parables, 
p.  91,  4th  ed.)  regards  the  distinction  of  these  two 
plants  to  be  "  a  falsely  assumed  fact.'*  If  the 
zizania  of  the  parable  denote  the  Loliwn  temu- 
lentum,  and  there  cannot  be  any  i^easonable  doubt 
about  it,  the  plants  are  certainly  distinct,  and  the 
L.  temulentum  has  as  much  right  to  specific  dis- 
tinction as  any  other  kind  of  grass.  [W.  H.] 

TARQUMS.    [Versions,  Chaldee.] 

TARPELITES,    THE  (K^^BHtD :   Top<^o- 

\ouoi ;  Alex.  Tap^oAXoioi :  Tharphalaei).  A  lace 
of  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They  have  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  cei-tainty.  Junius  and  others  have 
found  a  kind  of  resemblance  in  name  to  the  Tar- 
pelites  in  the  Tapyri  (Tairovpof)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  2, 
§6),  a  tribe  of  Media  who  dwelt  eastward  of  Ely- 
mais,  but  the  resemblance  is  scarcely  more  than 
apparent.  They  are  called  by  Strabo  Tdwupoi  (xi. 
5 1 4,  5 1 5,  520,  523).  Others,  with  as  little  proba- 
bility, have  sought  to  recognise  the  Tarpelites  in  the 
Tarpetes  (Taprqrcs,  Strab.  xi.  495),  a  Maeotic  race. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  the  resemblance  is  gi^eater,  for 
they  ai^  there  called  Tarpdyi.     Filrst  ^Handxth.) 
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says  in  do  case  can  Tarpel,  the  country  of  the  Tar-  ; 
pelites,  be  the  Phoenician  Tripolis.       [Vf.  A.  W.]  , 

TAB'SHISH  (IJ^Cnn :    Siipirus :     TTiarsis  ;  '' 

• 

Gen.  X.  4).  1.  Probably  Tartessua ;  Gr.  T€Lffniaff6s. 
A  city  and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  In  Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  it  seems 
applied  to  a  large  district  of  oountiy  ;  perhaps,  to 
tliat  portion  of  Sp»in  which  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  when  that  Psalm  was  written.  And  the 
word  may  have  been  likewise  used  in  this  soise  in 
Gen.  X.  4,  where  Knobel  ( VOlMertafel  der  Genesis^ 
Giessen,  1850,  ad  loc.)  applies  it  to  the  Tuscans, 
though  he  agrees  with  nearly  all  biblical  critics  in 
regarding  it  elsewhere  as  synonymous  with  Tar- 
tessus.     The  etymology  is  uncertain. 

With  three  exceptions  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles, 
which  will  be  noticed  separately  (see  below.  No.  2), 
the  following  are  refeivnoes  to  all  the  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  word  "  Tarshish  " 
occurs ;  commencing  with  the  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Jonah,  which  shows  that  it  was  accessible  from 
Yaph6,  Yafa,  or  Joppa,  a  city  of  Palestine  with  a 
well-known  hai'bour  on  the  Medit«iTaneaii  Sea  (Jon. 
i.  3,  iv.  2 ;  Geo.  z.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7 ;  Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii. 
1, 6, 10, 14,  Ix.  9,  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer.  x.  9  ;  Ex.  xxvii.  12, 
25,  xxxviii.  13 ;  1  K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48  [49] ;  Ps.  xlviii. 
3,  IxTil.  10).     On  a  review  of  these  passages,  it 
will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  them  furnishes  direct 
proof  that  Tarshish  and  Tartessus  were  the  same 
cities.     But  their  identity  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable by  the  following  circumstances.     1st.  Th<s« 
IS  a  very  close  similaritj  of  name  between  them, 
Tartessus  being  merely  Tarshish  in  the  Aramaic 
form,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Bochart  {^Phaleg^ 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7).     Thus  the  Hebrew  word  Aahafil^r 
=  Assyria,  is  in  the  Aramaic  form  Ath^,  Attur, 
and  in  Gi-eek  'Arovpla  (Strabo,  xri.  1,  2),  and 
*Arvpta  (Dion  Cass.,  Lnriii.  26) — ^though,  as  is  weO 
known,  the  ordinary  Greek  forin  was  *Affavpla. 
Again,  the  Hebiew  word  Bashatit  translated  in  the 
same  form  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
Bathan  or  Bidknan  in  Aisimaic,  and  Barayofa  in 
Greek ;  whence  also  Batanaea  in  Latin  (see  Bux- 
torfii  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Talmudicum  et  Babhmi-' 
cian^  s.  TV.*).  Moreover,  there  are  numerous  changes 
of  the  same  kind  in  common  words ;  such  as  the 
Aramaic  numeral   8,   tamnei,  which  corresponds 
with  the  Hebrew  word  sfienumeh ;  and  tehg^  the 
Aramaic  woitl  for  **  snow,"  which  is  the  same  word 
as  the  Hebrew  sheleg  (see  Gesenius,   Thesaurus^ 
p.  1344).    And  it  is  likely  that  in  some  way  which 
cannot  now  be  explained,  the  Greeks  received  the 
word  "  Tai'shish  "  from  the  Phoenicians  in  a  partly 
Aramaic  form,  just  as  they  received  in  that  form 
many  Hebrew  letters  of  the  alphabet.     The  last 
sh  of  Tarshish  *  would  naturally  be  repi'esented  by 
the  double  a  in  the  Greek  ending,  as  the  sound  and 
letter  sh  was  unknown  to  the  Greek   language. 
[Shibboleth.]    2ndly.  There  seems  to  have  bwn 
a  special  relation  between  Tarshish  and  Tyre,  as 
there  was  at  one  time  between  Tartessus  and  the 
Phoenicians.     In  the  23rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  there 
IS  something  like  an  appeal  to  Tarshish  to  assert  its 
independence  (see  the  notes  of  Kosenmiiller,  Gese- 
nius,  and  Ewald,  on  verse  18).     And  Arrian  {De 
Exped.  Alexatulrif  ii.  16,  §3)  expressly  states  that 
Taiiessus  was  founded  or  colonized  by  the  Phoeni- 

»  It  Is  nnsafe  to  lay  say  strew  on  Tarseinm  (Top- 
9iqtw).  which  Stephanas  of  Byxantinm  says  («.  v.)  was  a 
city  near  the  Columns  of  Hercales.  Stephanas  wss 
probably  roialtrd  by  a  psssoge  to  which  he  rrfers  in 
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dans,  saying — ^oivUmv  tcritriM  ^  Tapni^^rff.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  s  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  Arrian,  because  Diodoras  (xxr.  14)  re- 
presents Hamilcar  as  defeating  the  Iberiana  and 
TartessianSj  which  has  been  thought  to  imply  that 
the  latter  were  not  Phoenicians.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  there  was  a  river  in  Hispania 
Baetica  called  Tartessus,  as  well  as  a  atf  oi  th.it 
name  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148),  and  it  may  easily  hare 
been  the  case  that  tribes  which  dwelt  oo  iu  banks 
may  have  been  called  Tarteesiatts,  and  may  hare 
been  mentioned  under  this  name,  as  defeated  by 
Hamilcar.  Still,  this  would  be  perfectly  oompatiW* 
with  the  fact,  that  the  Phoenicians  estaUi&hed  therv 
a  factory  or  settlement  called  Tailessus,  which  had 
dominion  for  a  while  over  the  adjacent  t«TitoTT. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  likewise,  that  Arrian. 
who  must  be  pronounced  oo  the  whole  to  be  a  judi- 
cious writer,  had  access  to  the  writings  of  Me- 
nander  of  Ephesus,  who  translated  some  of  the 
Tyrian  archives  into  Greek  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14, 
§2),  and  it  may  be  presumed  Arriau  cc«isult»-d 
those  writings,  when  he  undertook  to  give  somf 
account  of  Tyre,  in  reference  to  its  celebrated  at*^ 
by  Alexander,  in  connexion  with  which  he  makts 
his  statement  respecting  Tartessus. 

3Kily.  The  articles  which  Tarshish  is  sUted  It 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  to  have  supplied  to  Tyre.  a;e 
piiedsely  such  as  we  know  through  classical  wriiws 
to  have  been  productions  of  the  Spanish  Penin&oU. 
Ezekiel  specifies  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  (Ez.  xxni. 
1 2),  and  in  r^ard  to  eadi  of  these  metals  as  connecten 
with  Spain,  there  are  the  following  authorities.    A» 
to  silver,  Diodorus  says  (v.  35),  speaking  of  Spam 
possessing  this  metal  in   the  greatest  abundance 
and  of  the  gi-eatest  beauty  (fl^e^^r  ti  wXturrtv 
Kcd    KiXXurro¥)y    and   he  particularly    nient»«j« 
that  the  Phoenicians  made  a  great  profit  by  this 
metal,  and  established  colonies  in  Spain  on  its  ac- 
count, at  a  time  when  the  mode  of  workini;  it  wis 
unknown  to  the  natives  (comp.  Aristot,  de  MiraNl, 
c.  135,  87).    This  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  af* 
{Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  31),  •'  Argentum  reperitur— la 
Hispanift  pidcherrimum ;  id  quoque  in  sterili  sol\\ 
ntque  etiam  montibus;"  and  he  proceeds  to  nr 
that  wherever  one  vdn  has  been  foond,   ano(ly  r 
vein  is  found  not  far  off.     With  regard  to  irtm  ««i 
lead,  Pliny  says,  "metallia  piumin,  ffrri^  aerlN 
argenti,  auri  tota  ferme  Hispania  scatet"  (A.ri. 
Hist.  iii.  4).     And  as  pa  lead,  more  eapedally.  thjv 
is  so  true  even  at  piesent,  that  a  writer  oci  "Slmr, 
and  Mining  in  the  last  edition  of  the  EncjfC.  Br> 
tannica,  p.  242,  states  as  follows: — ** Spain  p»- 
sesses    numerous  and  valuable  lead-mines.     IV 
most  impoitant  are  those  of  Linares,  which  are  si- 
tuated to  the  east  of  Bailen  near  the  Sierra  Moreoa. 
They  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  perhaps  ^ 
known  mineral  field  is  naturally  so  ridi  in  Icwi  s? 
this."     And,  lastly,  in  ngard  to  tin,  the  trade  of 
Tarshish  in  this  metal  is  peculiarly  significant,  aui 
taken  in  conjunction  with  simiUrity  of  name  axA 
other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  is  reaft«- 
ably  conclusive  as  to  iU  identity  with  Tajic»a«. 
For  even  now  the  countries  in  £urope,  or  on  th? 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  wheie  tin  is  f<v.'». 
are  very  few  ;  and  in  reference  to  ancient  tinws.  * 
would   be  difficult  to  name  any  such  coiiotj-'^ 
except  Iberia  or  Spain,  Lusitanta,  which  was  »>m^ 

Polyblaa,  IIL  24.  The  Tmpvium  of  POlyMos  ctnM 
scutely  have  been  very  far  from  the  Paldran  Pro* 
montoriam  of  Oarthage. 
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vKat  less  in  extent  than  Portugal,  and  Cornwall  in 
•ire it  Britain.  Now  if  the  Phoenician?,  for  pur- 
\^f*^  of  trade,  really  made  coasting  voyages  on  the 
AtLutK  OcMn  as  fiu*  as  to  Great  Britain,  no 
t^poriiini  was  more  &Tounibl}r  situated  for  such 
^..r.^e5  than  Tartessos.  If,  howerer,  m  accord- 
aare  with  the  views  of  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  it 
^  ie^ned  unlikely  that  Phoenician  ships  nuide 
wh  diitaDt  Toyagies  {Historical  Survey  of  the 
.Wr.wrm/  cf  th€  AncieTits,  p.  455),  it  may  be 
kiitd.  Liat  it  is  improbable,  and  not  to  be  acfmitted 
f  a  1-bl  without  distinct  proof^  that  nearly  600 
xttn  before  Christ,  when  Ezekiel  wrote  his  pro- 
ponj  azainst  Tyre,  thej  should  have  supplied  the 
utoas  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediten-anean  with 
Britsh  Tin  obtained  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone. 
lvk:'>ns  indeed  mentions,  (v.  38),  that  in  his 
trt^  tin  was  imported  into  Gaul  from  Bntaiu, 
ad  yras  then  conveyed  on  horseback  by  traders 
ist-.'  Gaul  to  Massilia,  and  the  Roman  colony 
r!  .NVbo.  But  it  would  be  a  veiy  difi'erent  thing 
t»  iksume  that  this  was  the  case  so  many  centu- 
r*i  taii'KT,  when  Home,  at  that  time  a  small  and 
■Esi^i-icant  town,  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  laud 
M  hrii ;  and  when,  aocording  to  the  i-eceived  sys- 
ti^'cf  chronology,  the  settlement  of  Massilia  had 
f^'-j  j'^  been  founded  by  the  Phocaeans.  As 
rutncs  then  from  which  Tarshish  was  likely  to 
«'<iiL  Its  tin,  there  remain  only  Lnsitania  and 
^Q.  And  in  regard  to  both  of  these,  the  evi* 
«*<  o(  Pliny  the  Elder  at  a  time  when  they 
«or  dourishing  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
^raJai  <n  record  to  show  that  tin  was  found  in 
leh  «f  them  {/list,  Nat.  xxxiv.  47).  After  men- 
irji:^  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  lead,  viz. 
•  ■*  <  lead,  and  white  lead,  the  latter  of  whidi  was 
".inl  *' Gassiteros "  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  fabu- 
"'•-1^  reported  to  be  obtained  in  islands  of  the  At- 
•"i«:  Sea,  Pliny  proceeds  to  say,  **  Nunc  certum 
^  n  LnsitaHid  gijrU,  et  in  Gailaecid ;"  and  he 
:•-  ..Q  to  describe  where  it  is  found,  and  the  mode 
'*  'itracting  it  (compare  Pliny  himself,  iv.  34, 
^  1  Inndhrus,  /.  c,  as  to  tin  in  Spain).  It  may  be 
'^'■'i  tnat  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Poseidonius, 
6*i  mad**  previously  a  similar  statement  (iii.  147), 
t' "d)  tally  aware  that  in  his  time  tin  was  like- 
^'S*  ^us^ht  to  the  Mediterranean,  tlirough  Gaul 
"^  MaMjIta,  from  the  supposed  Cassiteride<  or 
^  •  Inlands.  Moreover,  as  confirmii^  the  stite- 
L  U  '<  Strabo  and  Pliny,  tin-mines  now  actually 
^'  *  iQ  Portugal ;  both  in  parts,  which  belonged 
**  u.n«flt  Lusitania,  and  in  a  district  which 
■'  *  ••I  f*rt  of  ancient  Gallicia.^  And  it  is  to 
'•■  irir:*  in  mind  that  Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
^  ha  free  communication  with  the  sea,  is 
(''<•/  dboQt  8o  miles  distant  from  the  Poi-tuguese 

>.le«^]|ii«iitiy  when  Tyre  lost  its  independence, 
1 1-  i4atJon  between  it  and  Tarshish  was  probably 
•'''^,  aod  for  a  while,  the  exhortation  of  Isaiah 
•1  x  1%  may  have  been  realised  by  the  inhabitants 
K-»  r?  through  their  land,  free  as  a  river.  This 
"J'  '«nd€noe  of  Tarshish,  combined  with  the  ovei> 
••'■v.^ing  gtowth  of  the  Carthaginian  power, 
-  M  fxplain  why  in  after  times  the  learned  Jews 
^'  M  «em  to  have  known  where  Tarshish  was. 

^■ii,  altboogh  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
[  ••.ut*nch,  the  Hebrew  word  was  as  closely  fol- 
•»-l  ai  it  could  be  in  Greek  {Bdpctis,  in  which 

*  Vii  io  the  provinces  of  Porto,  Belra.  and  Braganza. 
>^.iacni  ««r«  In  the  JntemaUonal  ExhlMtion  of  1862. 
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the  $  is  merely  H  without  a  point,  and  ci  is  equi- 
valent  to  i,  aocording  to  the  pronunciation  in  mo- 
dern Greek),  the  Septuagint  translators  of  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel  translate  the  word  by  '*  Carthage  "  and 
"the  Carthaginians"  (Is.  xxiii.  1,  10,  14;  Ex. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxviii.  13;;  and  in  the  Targum  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  translated 
"  Africa,"  as  is  pointed  out  by  Gesenius  (IK.  xxii. 
48;  Jer.  x.  9).  In  one  passage  of  the  Septuagint 
(Is.  ii.  16),  and  in  others  of  the  Tai-gum,  the  word 
is  ti-anslated  sea ;  which  receives  apparently  some 
countenance  from  Jeix)me,  in  a  note  on  Is.  ii.  16, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  Hebrews  believe  that 
Tharsis  is  the  name  o£  the  sea  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. And  Joseph  us,  misled,  apparently,  by  the 
Septuagint  translatien  of  the  Peutateuth,  which  he 
misinterpieted,  regarded  Tharsis  as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia 
{Ant.  i.  6,  §1),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  other 
Jews,  and  (using  Taraus  io  the  sense  of  all  Cilicia) 
by  one  learned  writer  in  mo<leni  times.  See  Hart- 
mann's  Anfklarungen  Sber  Asicn,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  as 
quoted  by  Winer,  s.  v. 

It  tallies  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  respect- 
ing Tarshish,  and  helps  to  account  for  it.  that  in 
Strabo's  time  the  emporium  of  Tartessus  had  long 
ceased  to  exist,  and  its  precipe  site  had  become  a 
subject  of  dispute.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof, 
we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Stmlx)  (\\i. 
p.  148),  that  the  river  Baetis  (now  the  Guadal- 
quivir) was  formerly  called  TartesMis,  that  the  city 
Tartessus  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  by 
which  the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
adjoining  country  was  called  Tarte»sis.  But  there 
were  two  other  cities  which  some  deemed  to  have 
been  Tartessus;  one,  Gadir,  or  Gadira  (Cadiz) 
(Sallust,  Fragm.  lib.  ii. ;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  iv.  36, 
and  Avienus,  Descripi.  Orb.  Terr.  614)  ;  and  the 
other,  Carteia,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibi-altar  (Strabo,  iii. 
p.  151 ;  Ptolem.,  ii.  4 ;  Pliny,  iii.  3 ;  Mela,  ii.  6). 
Of  the  three,  Carteia,  which  has  found  a  leaiiied 
supporter  at  the  present  day  (Ersch  and  G ruber's 
Encyclopddie,  s.  v.),  seems  to  have  the  weakest 
claims,  for  in  the  earliest  Greek  prose  work  extant, 
Tartessus  is  placed  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules 
(Herodotus,  iv.  152) ;  and  in  a  still  earlier  fragmenf 
of  Stesichoi-us  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148),  mention  is  made 
of  the  river  Tartessus,  whereas  there  is  no  stream 
near  Carteia  (=  El  Roccaiiilioj  which  deserves  to  be 
called  more  than  a  rivulet.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
same  objection  would  apply  to  Gadir;  but,  for 
poetical  uses,  the  .Guadalquivir,  which  is  only  20 
miles  distant,  would  be  sufficiently  near.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  claim  of  Gadir  that 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (vii.  3),  jocosely  calls 
Balbus,  a  native  of  that  town,  **  Tartcssium  istum 
tuum."  But  Tartessius  was,  likewise,  used  by 
poets  to  express  the  extreme  west  where  the  sun 
set  (Ovid,  Metam.  xiv.  416 ;  Silius  Italicus,  x.  358 ; 
compare  Sil.  Ital.,  iii.  399). 

Literature, — For  Tarshish,  see  Bochart,  Phcdeg, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7  ;  Winer,  Biblischea  Reaitcdrterbuch, 
s.  V. ;  and  Gesenius,  Theaawus  Ling.  Ilebr.  et 
Chald.  s.  V.  For  Tartessus,  see  a  learaed  Paper  of 
Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  Notes  atid  Queries,  2nd 
Series,  vol.  vii.  p.  189-191. 

2.  If  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is  to  be  followed, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Tarshish,  acces- 
sible from  the  Re<l  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tai-shish 
of  the  south  of  Sp-un.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshaphat  caused  to  be 
constructed  at  Ezion  Geber  on  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea   (1  K.  xxii.  48),   it  is  said  in    the 
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ChrDDicles  (2  Chr.  xx.  36)  that  thej  were  made  to 
go  to  Tanhish;  and  in  Uke  manner  the  navy  of 
^ipe  which  Solomon  had  preriously  made  in  Ezion 
Geber  (1    K.  ix.  26;,  is  said  in  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  ix.  2 1 )  to  have  gone  to  Tarshish  with  the 
senrants  of  Hiram.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  author  of  these  passages  in  the  Chronicles  con- 
templated a  voyage  to  Tarshish    in  the  south  of 
Spain  by  going  round  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Sir  G.  ComewaU  Lewis 
(Notes  and  Queriea,  2nd  series,  toI.  vi.  61-64, 
81-83)  has  shown  reasons  to  doubt  whether  the 
drcumnarigation  of  AfHca  was  ever  effected  by  the 
Phoenicians,  even  in  the  celebrated  voyl^;e  which 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  42)  they  made  by  Neoo*s  orders ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed 
that,  according  to  the  Chronicles,  this  great  voyage 
was  r^nlarly  accomplished  once  in  three  years  in 
the  riign  of  Solomon.      Keil  supposes  that  the 
vessels  built  at  Ezion  Geber,  as  mentioned  in  1  K. 
xxii.  49,  50,  were  really  destined  for  the  trade  to 
Tarnhish  in  Spain,  but  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  transported  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  be 
launched  in  one  of  the  havens  of  Palestine  on  thei 
Mediterranean  Sea.      (See  his   Notes   ad  locum. 
Engl.  Transl.)      But  this  seems  improbaUe;  and 
the  two  alternatives  from  which  selection  should  be 
made  seem  to  be,  1st.  That  there  were  tvoo  emporia 
or  districts  called  Tarshish,  viz.  one  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  or,  2ndly, 
lliat  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,   misappre- 
hending   the    expression    *'  ships    of   Tarshixh/* 
supposed  that  they  meant  ships  destined  to  go  to 
Tarshish ;  whereas,  although  this  was  the  original 
meaning,  the  words   had  come  to  signify  large* 
Phoenician  ships,  of  a  particular  size  and  descrip- 
tion, destined  for  long  voyages,  just  as  in  English 
"  East  Indiaman "  was  a  general   name  given  to 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  not  intended  to  go  to 
India  at  all.    The  Hist  alternative  was  adopted  by 
Bochart,  Phaleg,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  and  has  probably 
been  the  ordinary  view  of  thoee  who  have  per- 
ceived a  difficulty  in  the  passages-  of  the  Chronicles ; 
but  the  second,  which  was  iirst  suggested  by  Vi- 
iringa,  has  been  adopted  by  the  acutest  Biblical 
critics  of  our  own  time,  such  as  De  Wette,  JwtrO' 
ductkm  to  the  Old  Testament,  Parkei's  translation, 
Boston,  1843,  p.  267,  vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  Bibliaches 
Mealwdrterbuch,  s.v. ;  Gesenius,  TTiesaurus  Linguae 
^eb.  et  Oudd,  s.v.,  and  Ewald,  Qeschichte  des 
Volies  Israel,  vol.  iii.    1st  edit,  p.  76 ;   and  is 
acknowledged  by  Movers,    Ueber  die  Chronikeln, 
1834,  254,  and  Havemick,  SpezieUe  EbUeiimg  m 
daa  AUe  Testament,  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.     This 
alternative  is  in  itself  by  far  the  most  probable,  and 
ought  not  to  occasion  any  surprise.     The  compiler 
of  the  Chronicles,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander's  successors,  had  the  Book  of  Kings 
before  him,  and  in  copying  its  accounts,  occasionally 
used  later  and  more  common  words  for  words  older 
and  more  unusual  (De  Wette,  l.o.  p.  206).     It  is 
probable  that  during  the  Persian  domination  Tartes- 
sus  was  independent  (Herodotus  i.  163) ;  at  any 
rate,  when  Hrst  visited  by  the  Greeks,  it  appears  to 

«  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  pointed  out  and  translated 
a  very  instructive  passsge  in  Xenopbon.  Eoimoin,  cap. 
viit.,  In  which  there  is  a  detailed  description  of  a  large 
Phoenician  vessel,  rb  ^tcya  vAotor  to  ««hvuc6v.  This  seems 
to  have  stmck  Xenophon  with  the  same  kind  of  admira- 
tion which  every  one  feels  who  becomes  i^ognftinrM  for 
the  first  time  with  the  arrangements  of  an  English  man 
of  war.   See  Encyd,  BriUmniea^  8th  cd.  s.  v.  •*  Tarshish." 
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have  had  its  own  kings.  It  is  not,  therefon,  by 
any  means  unnatural  that  the  old  trade  of  the 
Phoenidans  with  Tarshish  had  ceased  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  when  he 
read  of  **  ships  of  Tarshish,"  presuming,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  tluit  they  were  destined  for  Tarshish,  ooo- 
su)ted,  as  he  thought,  the  convenience  of  his  resden 
by  inserting  the  explanation  as  part  of  the  text. 

Although,  however,  the  point  to  which  the  fleet 
of  Solomon  and  Himm  went  once  in  three  years  did 
not  bear  the  name  of  Tarshish,  the  question  htn 
arises  of  what  that  point  was,  however  it  was 
called?  And  the  reasonable  answer  seems  to  be 
India,  or  the  Indian  Islands.  Thia  is  shown  by  the 
nature  of  the  imports  with  which  the  fleet  retomed, 
which  are  spedtied  as  "  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks**  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  goki  might 
possibly  have  been  obtained  from  Africa,  or  from 
Oj^r  in  Arabia  [Ophib],  and  the  ivory  ami  the 
apes  might  likewise  have  been  imported  from 
Africa ;  but  the  peacocks  point  oonduaively,  no*  to 
Alrica,  but  to  India.  One  of  the  English  transla- 
tors of  Cwoier's  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1829, 
vol.  viii.  p.  136,  says,  in  rdferenoe  to  this  binl: 
**  It  has  long  since  been  dedded  that  India  was  the 
cradle  of  the  peacock.  It  ia  in  the  countries  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  the  vast  Archipelago  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  that  this  bird  appears  to  have  fixed 
its  dwelling,  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  freedom.  All 
travdlers  who  have  visited  these  countries  make 
noention  of  these  birds.  Therenot  encountered 
great  numbers  of  them  in  the  province  of  Ooszerat ; 
Tavemier  throughout  all  India,  and  Pkynrd  in  the 
ndghbonrfaood  of  Calcutta.  Labillardi^  tells  us 
that  peaoodcs  are  oommon  in  the  idand  of  Java." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Sir  William 
Jardine,  Naturalises  Library,  vol.  zx.  p.  147. 
There  are  only  two  spedes  "  Imown ;  both  inhabit 
the  continent  and  islanda  of  India  " — so  that  the 
mention  of  the  peacock  seems  to  exdade  the  poasi- 
bility  of  the  voyage  having  been  to  Africa.  Mr. 
Cnwfurd,  indeed,  in  his  excellent  Deacriptioe  Di> 
tkmary  of  the  Indian  Islands,  p.  310,  expresses  sn 
opinion  tnat  the  birds  are  more  likdy  to  have  bees 
parrots  than  peacocks ;  and  he  objects  to  the  pes- 
cock,  that,  independent  of  its  great  aeb,  it  ia  of 
delicate  constitution,  which  would  make  it  nesrij 
impossible  to  convey  it  in  small  veaads  and  bj  s 
long  sea  voyage.  It  is  proper,  howwver,  to  mcntkn, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gould,  whoee  splendid 
works  on  birds  are  so  wdl  known,  that  the  peacock 
is  by  no  means  a  bird  of  ddicate  oonstitutien,  and 
that  it  would  bear  a  sea  voTage  very  wdl.  Mr. 
Gould  observes  that  it  might  be  easily  fed  during  s 
long  voyage,  as  it  lives  on  grain ;  and  that  it  would 
mei-dy  have  been  neceasaiy,  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
a  cage,  to  have  cut  off  its  train ;  which,  it  is  to  be 
obsen'ed,  falls  off  of  itadf,  and  is  naturally  renewed 
once  a  year. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  fioom  the  importatioB 
of  peacocks  is  confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  name  for 
the  ape  and  the  peacock.  Ndther  of  these  iiane( 
is  of  Hebrew,  or  even  Shemitic,  origin ;  and  each 
points  to  India.^   Thus  the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  « 

<  The  word  ••  shenhabWm  "  =  ivory.  Is  likewise  twully 
regarded  as  nf  Indian  origin,  **  Ibfaa "  being  in  Sanscrit, 
•  elephant."  Bat  "  shenhabblm,"  or  "  abenhariBi,"  as 
the  word  would  be  without  points.  Is  nowhere  used  Ar 
ivory  except  in  connection  with  this  voyafte.  the  oswl 
word  for  ivory  being  $ken  hj  Itself.  The  eoi^ectareof 
KI5dlger  In  Geeenios's  Tkesaurus,  s.  v.  is  very  p^)te^!^ 
that  the  correct  reading  Is  D'33n  Xf»  i^«y  (•™'^  ****' 
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Kpl.iriiil«  tbe  SaoscHt  vm-A  i>  kapi  (s«<j»eDiua 
Eld  Tiiin,  s.  c,  xDd  Uni  Miiller,  On  Hk  Science 
'I  Lagaage.  p.  190),  AgBin,  the  Hebrew  »onl 
■or  pooek  Lft  fiu(ii,  which  caiiiwt  be  eipLained 
IB  Uthnr.  but  i>  ikia  to  tdhi  in  the  TuDil  loii' 
^iIF,  Id  shich  it  il  likFWbe  cBpflble  ofeipIoDalion. 
TbA.  the  Ker.  !>.  R.  Cildiiell,  than  whoin  there  is 
B  ?(«a- luthorilj  on  the  Taniil  iBUgusge,  wiil« 
H  hiUon  from  Pdunroltah.  Mains,  Judc  12, 
1  bi:>.^"  Isia  •  it  ■  well  reisgaized  TuqU  word 
u  pwock,  though  sow  lued  only  in  poetiy. .  Tbe 
kwHi  (iUi  rdm  to  Uie  pMulisr  crest  of  the  pen- 

r<rirn  kr  tbe  other  and  Htiil  more  mai^ked  peculiiu'ity 
ulkpacodl,  its  till  <i.  >.  iti  tnio),  and  means 
,  I'll;  f  imlifa.  Hie  Tatiiil  tika  signiiie^,  HCCord- 
^:  ID  tbe  dictiooaries, '  |iluiiuige,  the  peacnck's  toil, 
^  foroi..  the  end  of  a  nkirt.  a  fli^.  and,  Iaatl7,  a 
t  luj] '  (a  comparison  of  gail j-dressed  women  with 
[ixiijis  being  implied).  The  eipknation  ol'  all 
Otr  meaiiitiga  i*,  that  lika  lileiallf  meai»  (hat 
■  l:<^  hai^s— B  hangiog.  HeUi-e  tdhhai,  another 
:>  Mu  of  tbe  ume  word  io  provincial  use  in  Tamil 
-»  il*  the  td/jai  of  Rijdiger  in  Gf»enius's  Thr- 
VD-j.  p.  13<i-J),  means  ■  skirt,'  and  in  Telugu, 
W  mens  a  tail."  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
lu.  if  ibtre  was  an^  poHtiie  evidence  of  the 
1  TijpbiTing  been  to  Africa,  the  Indian  origin  of 
"  ■  ape  and  ptscodi  would  not  be 
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the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  history 
it  waE  a  city  of  some  considerable  conivquemv 
(.Xen.  Aaah.  i.  2,  §23).  Alter  Aleiander'i  con- 
quests had  nwept  this  way  |<J.  Curt.  iii.  5),  nnd 
tbe  Selencid  kingdom  wai  atablished  at  Antkuh, 
Tarsus  nsnally  belonged  to  that  kiogdom,  Ibough 
lor  a  lime  it  was  under  the  Ptolciniea.   In  the  Ovil 

to  Juliopolis  <l.:aK.  Bill.  Alex.  6K  ;  Uion  Cass. 
ilvil.  26).  Augustus  mude  it  a  "  fra  city."  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  St.  I'aul  had.  or  could 
have,  his  Koman  citiEenahip  from-  tbit  circom- 
stanc?,  nor  would  it  be  nec&sary  to  mention  tbin, 
but    that   many    respectable 


reighl,!! 


>    the  » 


?  of   lo  liave  had,  an  influence 
on£    ing  and  character.      It  n 


e.-irly   1 


iwued  a; 


thix  respect  to  Athens  mii 
J I  Aleiandria,  giving,  as  regaids  (be  leal  for  leaminj 
1 ,  showed  bv  the  I'eaidenla.  the  preferente  to  Tai-sii 
'  (liv.  <>T3).  tSome  eminent  Ktoi.3  resided  here 
.  I  lunoug  olheis  Athenodi         "'     "  ■        "■  '         * 


^  dRi  of  Hiiam  and  Sol 
'i-wat  has  made  a  auggettion  of  Piwif  de  Gaile,  I 
1  '.rflon,  on  the  grouud  that  from  three  centuries 
"m  ihe  Christian  eia  there  is  one  unbroken  chain  ; 
«'  .-ndmie  doim  to  the  present  time,  to  prove  thnt 
•'-  t«  liif  gcand  emporium  tor  the  commerce  of 
uutuisast  of  tbeRedSea.  [See  article  Tin- ' 
^'■'lE,  stove.]   But  howerer  reasonable  this  mgges- 

"^i^tur^  basDiuch  aa  thei«  is  no  evidence  that  ' 
UT  nnporinm  at  all  was  in  ejiitence  at  (he  Point 
1-  i^ille  7U0  year*  earlier.  It  aa  scarcely  be 
:-A-^i  that  there  will  always  heocefoith  be  an 
^^um  at  Singapore  {  and  it  might  ^eem  a  spot 

^.  •«  know  how  &Ilacions  it  would  be,  under  I 


fir,  the  til 
d  ly  I  a  place  of  much 


of  Tiberiu 


Tonus 


ir  Syrian; 


d  St.  B 


rians,  and  Cappodocians  (Iksil,  Ep.  Euseb.  Samoi. 
Epiac,). 

Tarsus  was  situated  iu  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
en  the  bonks  of  tbe  Cydnus.  the  waters  of  which 
are  fnnious  for  the  dangerous  fever  caught  by  Alex- 
ander when  bnthing,  and  for  the  meeting  of  Antony 
Md  Cleopatra.  This  part  of  Cilicia  was  intersecteil 
in  Homan  limes  by  good  roads,  especially  one  cross- 
ing the  Taurus  northwaids  by  the  "  Cilician  Gatos'* 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lystra  and  Iconium,  the 
other  joining   Tarans    with   Antioch,  and  psiiinE 


UKH,  to  argue  . 

re  been  a  great  emporium 


«  that  it 
u  tbe  twelfth 


-mueteen      ™tmj. 


1^  Chcislian  eta. 
rAB'gUS(TafKrJ>).  Tbe  chief  town  of  ClLlcu, 
1  lOTii  city  "  in  other  retptcts,  but  illuitiions 
>^l  time  as  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of 
.l[«<le  Paul  (Acta  ii.  11,  iii.  3fl.  nii.  3). 
i>  limply  in  this  pcunC  of  riew  that  the  place  is 
•htt  bibolm,  wlildl  is  remarksblf  ojoflnnsd  b;  a  T*s- 


-»lfc-    Tlw  lict  that  tbe  pe«: 
e  flrat  Ume  in  AriAoptumes.  J 


eawllblhlsPenlui 
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TAKTAK 


snthorities  may  be  consulted : — Belley  in  vol.  xxvii. 
of  the  Academie  dcs  Inscr^t. ;  Bei\ufort*8  Kara- 
mania,  p.  275;  Leake's  Asia  Minora  p.  2 14 ;  Bai-ker's 
Lares  and  Penates,  pp.  31,  173,  187.      [J.  S.  H.] 

TAR'TAK  (pnin :  BapBiU :  Tharthac).  One 

of  the  gods  of  the  Arite,  or  Awite,  colonists  who 
were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribes  by  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xrii.  31). 
Aocoixling  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  Tartak  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  under  the  foi-m  of  an  ass 
(Talm.  Babl.  Sanhedrm,  fol.  636).  From  this  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  idol  was  the  Egyptian 
Typho,  but  though  in  the  hiei'Oglyphics  the  ass  is 
the  symbol  of  Typho,  it  was  so  &r  from  being  re- 
gaixled  as  an  object  of  worship,  that  it  was  consid- 
ered absolutely  unclean  (Plut.  Is.  et  Oa,  c.  14). 
A  Pereian  or  Pehlri  origin  has  been  suggested  for 
Tartak,  according  to  which  it  signifies  either  "  in- 
tense darkness,"  or  **  hero  of  daikness,"  or  the 
underworld,  and  so  perhaps  some  planet  of  ill-luck 
as  Saturn  or  Mai's  (Gesen.  Thes. ;  Filrst,  Uandwb.). 
The  Carmanians,  a  warlike  race  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  worshipped  Mara  alone  of  all  the  gods,  and 
sacrifioed  an  ass  in  his  honour  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  727). 
Perhaps  some  ti-ace  of  this  worahip  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  Jewish  tradition.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TARTAN  (jJnnn :  Sapedtfy  TayiBay,  or  Tap- 

a0d» :  Thart/um),  which  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xviii. 
17,  and  Is.  xx.  1,  has  been  generally  r^arded  as  a 
propel-  name.  (Gesen.  Lex.  Heb.  s.  v. ;  Winer, 
Realwdrterbuch ;  Kitto,  Bihl.  Cyclcpaed,^  &c.) 
Winer  assumes,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  name, 
that  the  same  pei-son  is  intended  in  the  two  places. 
Kitto,  with  more  caution,  notes  that  this  is  uncer- 
tain. Recent  discoveries  make  it  probable  that  in 
Tartan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and  Riibshakeh,  we  have  not 
a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or  official  designa- 
tion, like  Phai-aoh  or  Surena.*  The  Assyiian  Tar- 
tan is  a  general,  or  commander-in-chief.  It  seems 
as  if  the  Gi-eek  translator  of  2  Kings  had  an  inkling 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  prefixed  the  article  to  all 
three  names  (&W(rrctAc  fio/trtXths  ^Atrtrvplav  rhy 
Bapehv  Kol  rhy  'Po^lf  (?)  Ktd  rhy  *Pa^dicriy 
Tphs  rhy  fiturik4a  'ECficiay),  which  he  very  rarely 
prefixes  to  the  names  of  persons  where  they  are  first 
mentioned. 

If  this  be  the  ti-ue  account  of  the  teim  Tartan, 
we  must  understand  in  2  E.  xviii.  17,  that  Senna- 
cherib sent  **  a  genei-al,"  together  with  his  "  chief 
eunuch  *'  and  **  chief  cup-bearer,"  on  an  embassy 
to  Hezekiah,  and  in  Is.  xx.  1  that  "  a  general  ** — 
probably  a  different  person — was  employed  by 
Sargon  against  Ashdod,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the 
city.  [G.  R.] 

TAT'NAI  {'*2m  :  Say0ayat;  Met.  SaBeoMat: 
Triothanai:  Simonis,  Gesenius,  Fiirst),  Satrap 
(nnS)  of  the  province  west  of  the  fiuphraies  in  the 
time  of  Dariias  Hystaspis  and  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  v. 
M,  6,  vi.  6, 13).  [Shethar-Boznai.]  The  name 
is  thought  to  be  Pereian.  [A,  C.  H.] 

TAVERNS,  THE  THREE.  [Three 
Taverns.] 

TAXES.  In  the  history  of  Israel,  as  of  other 
nations,  the  student  who  desires  to  fonn  a  just 
estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  most 

*  Sorena,  the  I^thtan  term  for  '-a  general,"  was  often 
mistaken  for  a  proper  name  by  the  classical  writers. 
(Strab.  xvl,  1  ^23;  Appfan.  BeU.  Parlh.  p.  140;  Dion 


TAXES 

take  into  account  the  taxes  which  they  had  to 
pay.  A(xx)rding  as  these  are  light  or  hearr  naf 
vaiy  the  happiness  and  piosperity  of  a  natioL 
To  them,  though  lying  in  the  background  of'n»- 
tory,  may  often  be  traced,  as  to  the  true  motive 
power,  many  political  revolutions.  Withio  the 
limits  of  the  present  aiticle,  it  will  not  be  posul'W 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  extent  and  form  d 
taxation  in  the  several  periods  of  Jewish  histuTj 
and  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  people. 

I.  Under  the  Judges,  aooording  to  the  theocratic 
government  contemplated  by  the  law,  the  only  par- 
ments  obligatory  upon  the  people  as  of  penmotot 
obligation  were  the  Tithes,  the  First  FRriTS,  th» 
Redemption-money  of  the  fii-st-bom,  and  otbtf 
offerings  as  belonging  to  special  occasions  [Priest^]. 
The  payment  by  each  iKraelite  of  the  halMiekr! 
as  **  atonement-money,"  for  the  semoe  (X  th^ 
tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of  the  p«opk 
(Ex.  xzx.  13),  does  not  appear  to  have  had  tbc 
character  of  a  recurring  tax,  but-  to  hare  been 
supplementary  to  the  free-will  offerings  of  Ei. 
XXV.  1-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpose  of  the  ct*- 
struction  of  the  sacred  tent.  In  later  tinte^. 
indeed,  after  the  retui'n  from  Babylon,  there  w 
an  annual  payment  for  maintaining  the  fabric  an-i 
services  of  the  Temple;  but  the  &ct  that  iii$ 
begins  by  the  voluntary  compact  to  pay  ooetlrd 
of  a  shekel  (Keh.  x.  32)  shows  that  till  tins. 
there  was  no  such  payment  recognised  as  oere^ 
saiy.  A  little  later  the  third  beoune  a  half.  asJ 
under  the  name  of  the  didrackma  (Matt.  xrii.  'l*\ 
was  paid  by  every  Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  t-w 
world  he  might  be  living  (Jos.  Jbat.  xviii.  9,  §1  . 
Large  sums  were  thus  collected  in  Babylon  ar<J 
other  eastern  cities,  and  were  sent  to  Jerosako 
under  a  special  escoi-t  (Jos.  Ant.  1.  c. ;  Cic.  j[^ 
Flaoc.  c.  28).  We  have  no  trace  of  any  furUK. 
taxation  than  this  during  the  period  of  the  Jndce^. 
It  was  not  in  itself  heavy:  it  was  lightened  I? 
the  feeling  that  it  was  paid  as  a  retigiom  «i* 
In  return  for  it  the  people  secured  Uie  odebmii<n 
of  their  wor^ip,  and  the  presence  among  them  ^ 
a  body  of  men  acting  noora  or  less  effioeatlT  as 
priests,  judges,  teachers,  periiaps  alao  as  phT»iciiD^ 
[Priests.]  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  peop* 
should  afterwards  look  back  to  the  good  old  dars 
when  they  had  been  so  lightly  burdened. 

U.  The  kingdom,  with  its  centralised  goreni- 
ment  and  gi-eater  magnifioence,  inrolved,  of  oomsf . 
a  larger  expenditure,  and  therefore  a  heavier  \xi> 
tion.  This  may  have  come,  during  the  Icng  1'^^ 
tory  of  the  monarchy,  in  many  different  foitr',! 
according  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  tim*'^ 
The  chief  burdens  appear  to  have  been :  i^  1 '  ^ 
tithe  of  the  produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  ii^ 
stock,  making,  together  with  Hhn  Hx\mssv<^ 
tithe,  20  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  this  natare  I 
Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  (2)  Forced  military  aemne 
for  a  month  cveiy  year  (1  Sam.  viii.  12;  1  K. 
ix.  22 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1).  (3)  Gifts  to  the  kir;. 
theoietically  free,  like  the  old  Benevolenivs  f(\ 
English  taxation,  but  expected  as  a  thing  of  cour- . 
at  the  oommencooaent  of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  x.  '-' 
or  in  time  of  war  (comp.  tlie  gifts  of  Jease,  1  >&ni 
xvi.  20,  xvii.  18).  In  the  case  of  »ubject-pr:r.*>- 
the  gifts,  still  made  in  kind,  aimour,  horses,  i:"'^ 
silver,  &c„  appear  to  have  been  regularly  .'»ssrv>*-i 


Ous.  xL  16;  PluU  Qrau,  p.  561.  E,  kc)  Tsdin?  • 
the  first  author  who  seems  to  be  aware  that  it  b  a  u:>« 
{Ann.  vi.  42). 
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fl  K.  1.  25;  2  Chr.  ix.  24).  Whether  this 
VIS  crer  the  case  with  the  presents  from  iKraelito 
subjetts  must  remain  aoixrtain.  (4)  Impoit 
d'ltifs,  cfaietiy  oo  the  produce  of  the  spice  districts 
of  Arabia  (I  K.  x.  15).  (5)  The  monopoly  of 
cmas  bnnches  of  commerce,  as,  for  example, 
Uat  of  gold  (1  K.  ix.  28,  xxii.  48),  fine  linen  or 
l^tas  from  ^^pt  (IK.  x.  28),  and  horsee  (ib. 
rer.  29).  (6)  The  appropriation  to  the  Icing's  use 
^(  tht  early  crop  of  hay  (Am.  vii.  1).  -This  may, 
how^fVT,  have  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  king- 
^  Q  or  ooaisioned  by  a  special  emeigency  (Ewald, 
Prffk,  m  loc.).* 

It  IS  obrious  that  burdena  such  as  these,  coming 
ip«Q  a  people  previoosly  unaccustomed  to  theui, 
mn<  have  been  almost  intolerable.  Even  under 
>m\  eiemption  from  taxes  is  looked  on  as  a 
Miiicwat  reward  for  gi'eat  military  services  (I 
Sin.  irii.  25).  Under  the  outward  splendour 
4&-J  {nisperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  thera  lay 
tff  Jt-pp  discontent  of  an  over-taxed  people,  and 
It  iTir.tributed  largely  to  the  involution  that  fol- 
''•■ifni.  The  people  complain  not  of  b'olomon's 
■"*  M.J  but  of  their  taxes  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Of  all 
t,"  KWyz's  officers  he  whom  they  hate  roost  is 
.4mp.iji  or  Adoniram,  who  was  "over  the  tii- 
■'it-:"  (1  K.  xii.  18).  At  times,  too,  in  the  history 
«  ^:tb  the  kingdoms  there  were  special  burdens. 
A  ir.bute  of  50  shekels  a  head  had  to  be  paid  by- 
>'":  irwm  to  the  Asr^Tian  king  (2  K.  xv.  20),  and 
'  L  ier  his  successor  Hoshea,  this  assumed  the  foi-m 
f  VI  wnual  tribute  (2  K.  xvii.  4;  amount  not 
'tb^j ..  After  the  defeat  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh- 
N-i.o,  io  like  manner  a  heavy  income-tax  had  to 
bp  impi««d  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  piiy  the 
t'  Wt«  demanded  by  E^pt  (2  K.  xxiii.  35),  and 
'li;  rhaoge  of  ouusters  consequent  on  the  battle  of 
i^lfiiush  brought  in  thb  respect  no  improve- 
"i-tt  iJos.  Jbti.  X.  9,  §1-3). 

IIL  Under  the  Pei-sian  empire,  the  taxes  paid 
(^>  the  J«ws  were,  in  their  broad  outlines,  the 
-^ar  in  kind  as  those  of  other  subject  races.  The 
roizfial  system  which  gained  for  Darius  Hvstaspis 
u»  naone  of  the  **  shopkeeper  king  "  (wam^Aof , 
Kr<d.  iii.  89),  involved  the  payment  by  each 
<np  of  a  fixni  sum  as  the  tribute  due  from  his 
> 'oince  (ibid.), and  pbced  liim  accordingly  in  the 
i'-Mirf^D  of  a  pHblicanuSf  or  farmer  of  the  levenue, 
'>p"sed  to  all  the  temptation  to  extortion  and 
(viiiiDy  iosepoTsble  from  such  a  system.  Here, 
•-"Tlinjy,  we  get  glimpses  of  taxes  of  many 
L&'js.  in  Jadaei,  as  in  other  provinces,  the 
t'ijli^tants  had  to  provide  in  kind  for  the  main- 
'''lanoe  of  the    governor's   household  (eomp.  the 

^  of  Themisiocles,  Thuc.  i.  138,  and  Herod,  i. 
t'J.  11.  9h),  besides  a  monev-payment  of  40  shekels 
*  isy  ^Neh.  v.  14,  15).'  In  Ezr.  iv.  18,  20, 
'■'■'.  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the 
•.^rt  great   branches  of  the  revenue.      (1)  The 

^^,  Hxed,  meatured  payniAt,  probably  direct 

•xuuna  (Grotius).     (2)  i?3,  the  excise  or  octroi 

<'&rtJdesofooRjuin|>tion(Gesen.s.v.).     (3)  ^?n, 

r  UWy  the  toll  payable  at  bridges,  fords,  or 
>^rUio  stations  on  the'  high  road.  The  influence 
f  Erra  secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  oider, 

trni  th4>  priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immu- 
»TT  Tcfli  All  three  (Ezr.  vii.  24) ;  but  the  burden 

'  Tt^  birtory  of  the  droni^t  in  the  reign  of  Ahab 
'.  K.  xviH.  s)  Rhowc  that  In  such  cases  a  power  like  ihfN 
•f»<  baire  been  essential  to  the  support  of  the  cavalry  of 
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pressed  heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  tliey  complmned  bitterly  both  of  this  and  of 
the  ikyyofffiiop,  or  forced  service,  to  which  they  and 
their  cattle  were  liable  (Neh.  ix.  37).  They  were 
compelled  to  mortgage  their  vineyards  and  fields, 
borrowing  money  at  12  per  cent.,  the  interest  being 
payable  apparently  either  in  money  or  in  kind  (Keh. 
V.  1-11).  Failing  payment,  the  creditors  exercised 
the  power  (with  or  without  the  mitigation  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee)  of  seizing  the  pereons  of  the 
debtors  and  treating  them  as  slaves  (Neh.  v.  5; 
comp.  2  K.  iv.  1).  Taxation  was  leading  at 
Jerusalem  to  precisely  the  same  evils  as  those 
whidi  appeared  from  like  causes  in  the  early 
history  of  Home.  To  this  cause  may  probably 
be  ascribed  the  incomplete  payment  of  tithes  or 
offerings  at  this  period  (Neh.  xiii.  10,  12;  Mai. 
iii.  8),  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  special 
poll-tax  of  the  third  part  of  a  shelcel  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x.  32).  What  could  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  evil  was  done  by  Nehemiah, 
but  the  taxes  continued,  and  oppi-ession  and  injus- 
tice marked  the  government  of  the  province  accoixl- 
ingly  (Eccl.  v.  8).^ 

IV.  Under  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  became  yet  heavier.  The 
"  farming "  system  of  finance  was  adopte<l  in  its 
worst  form.  The  Persian  governors  had  held  to 
pay  a  fixed  sum  into  the  treasury.  Now  the  taxes 
were  put  up  to  auction.  The  contract  sum  for 
those  of  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  Samaria,  had  been 
estimated  at  about  8000  talents.  An  unscrupulous 
adventurer  (e,g,  Jo.seph,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes) 
would  bid  double  tliat  sum,  and  would  then  go 
down  to  the  province,  and  by  violence  and  cruelty, 
like  that  of  Turkish  or  Hindoo  collectors,  siiueeze 
out  a  large  mai-gin  of  profit  for  himself  (Jos.  Arit. 
xii.  4,  §1-5). 

Under  the  Syrian  kings  we  meet  with  an  inge- 
nious variety  of  taxation.  Dire<-t  tribute  (<b6pot), 
an  excise  duty  on  Fait,  crown- taxes  {ari^vot^ 
golden  crowns,  or  their  value,  sent  yearly  to  the 
king),  one-half  the  produce  of  fniit  trees,  one-third 
that  of  com  land,  a  tax  of  some  kind  on  cattle: 
these,  as  the  heaviest  buixlens,  are  ostentatiously 
enimierated  in  the  dei'rees  of  the  two  Demetriuses 
remitting  them  (I  Mace.  x.  29, 30 ;  xi.  35).  Even 
at^er  this,  however,  tlie  golden  crown  and  scarlet 
robe  continue  to  be  sent  (1  Macr.  xiii.  39).  The 
projiosal  of  the  ajK)st:ite  Jit»ion  to  farm  the  revenues 
at  a  rate  above  the  avenige  (460  talents,  while 
Jonathan — 1  Mace.  xi.  28 — pys  300  only),  and 
to  pay  150  talents  move  for  a  licence  to  o{)en  a 
circus  (2  Mace.  iv.  9),  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
another  source  of  revenue.  The  exemption  given 
by  Antiochus  to  the  priests  and  other  ministers, 
with  the  deduction  of  one-thiixi  for  all  the  residents 
in  Jerusalem,  was  appaicntly  only  temporary  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §3). 

V.  The  pressure  of  Homan  taxation,  if  not 
absolutely  heavier,  was  probably  mo>e  galling,  as 
being  more  thorough  and  systematic,  moie  dis- 
tinctively a  mark  of  bondage.  The  captnVe  of 
Jerusalem  by  Ponip^y  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  short 
time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources  of  the 
country  amounted  to  10.000  talents  (Jos.  Ant, 
xiv.  4,  §4,  5).     The  decrees  of  Julius  Caesar  showed 

the  royal  army. 

«»  The  later  date  of  the  book  is  assuroed  Jn  this  rcfe- 
rencA    Comp.  EccLXSiAsrKS. 
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a  diaracteristic  desire  to  lighten  the  bnrdeiM  that 
pressed  npoa  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  The 
tribute  was  not  to  be  farmfd.  It  was  not  to  be 
levied  at  all  in  the  Sabbatic  year.  One-fourth 
only  was  demanded  in  the  year  that  followed  (Jos. 
ArU.  xiv.  10,  §5,  6).  The  people,  still  under  the 
goveminent  of  Hyrcanns,  were  thus  protected 
against  their  own  rulers.  The  struggle  of  the 
republican  party  afler  the  death  of  the  Dictator 
brought  fresh  burdens  upon  the  whole  of  Syiia, 
and  Oissius  levied  not  less  than  700  talents  from 
Judaea  alone.  Under  Herod,  as  might  be  expected 
fiom  his  larisn  expenditure  in  public  buildings, 
the  taxation  became  heavier.  Even  in  years  of 
famine  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was 
seized  for  the  royal  revenue  (Joa.  Ant,  xv.  9,  §1), 
and  it  was  not  till  the  discontent  of  the  people 
became  formidable  that  he  ostentatiously  dimin- 
ished  this  by  one-thii\l  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  10,  §4).  It 
was  no  wonder  that  when  Herod  wished  to  found  a 
new  city  in  Trachonitis,  and  to  attract  a  population 
of  residents,  he  found  that  the  most  effective  bait 
was  to  promise  immunity  from  taxes  (Jos.  Ant, 
xvii.  2,  §1),  or  that  on  his  death  the  people  should 
be  loud  in  their  demands  that  Archelaus  should 
release  them  from  their  burdens,  complaining 
specially  of  the  duty  levied  on  all  sales  (Jos.  Ant, 
xvii.  8,  §4). 

When  Judaea  became  formally  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, the  whole  financial  system  of  the  Empire 
came  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  taxes  were 
systematically  &rmed,  and  the  publicans  appeared 
ns  a  new  curse  to  Uie  country.  [Publicans.] 
The  Portoria  were  levied  at  harbours,  piers,  and 
the  gates  of  cities.  These  were  the  r^Xri  of  Matt, 
xvii.  24;  Rom.  xiii.  7.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  the  Ktjytros  or  poll-tax  (Cod.  D.  gives  iwi- 
Kt<pd\cuoif  in  Mark  xii.  15)  paid  by  every  Jew, 
and  looked  upon*  for  that  reason,  as  the  special 
badge  of  servitude.  It  was  about  the  lawfulness 
of  this  payment  that  the  rabbis  disputed,  while 
they  were  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  payment  of 
the  customs  (Matt.  xxii.  17;  Mark  xii.  13;  Luke 
XX.  20).  It  was  against  this  apparently  that  the 
stiu^Ies  of  Judas  of  Galilee  and  his  followers 
were  chiefly  dii-ected  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §6 ; 
B,  J.  ii.  8,  §1).  United  with  this,  as  pai-t  of  the 
same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  probability,  a 
propeHy-tax  of  some  kind.  Quirinus,  after  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus,  was  sent  to  Syria  to 
complete  the  work — begun,  probably,  at  the  time 
of  our  Loitl's  birth— -of  valuing  and  registering 
property  [Cvrenids,  Taxing],  and  this  would 
hardly  have  been  necessary  for  a  mere  poll-tax. 
The  influence  of  Joazar  the  high-priest  led  the 
people  generally  (the  followers  of  Judas  and  the 
Pharisee  Sadduc  were  the  only  marked  exceptions) 
to  acquiesce  in  this  measure  and  to  make  the 
required  returns  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1) ;  but  their 
discontent  still  continued,  and,  under  Tiberius, 
they  applied  for  some  alleviation  (Tac.  Ann,  ii. 
42).  In  addition  to  these  genci-al  taxes,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  were  subject  to  a  special 
house-duty  about  this  period;  Agrippa,  in  his 
desire  to  rewai-d  the  good-will  of  the  people,  re- 
mitted it  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  6,  §3). 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this,  as  in 
moat  other  cases,  an  oppressive  taxation  tended 
greatly  to  demoralise  the  people.      Many  of  the 

*  In  Heb.  xiii.  23  (wpmoroKtov  avoycypofiM^iwi'  iv 
ovp«u«ok),  where  tbe  idea  is  that  of  the  registration  of  the 
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most  glaring  faults  of  tbe  Jewish  ciiancter  ar« 
distinctly  traceable  to  it.  The  fieroe,  vindictiTe 
cruelty  of  the  Qalibeans,  the  Zealots,  the  SIc&rii, 
was  its  natural  fruit.  It  was  not  the  least 
striking  proof  that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
His  disciples  was  more  than  the  natural  outrush  of 
popular  feeling,  that  it  sought  to  r&ise  m«i  to  the 
higher  region  in  which  all  sudi  matters  were  regardel 
as  things  indifferent ;  and,  instead  of  expi^essing  tbe 
popular  impatience  of  taxation,  gave,  as  the  tiiie 
counsel,  the  precept  **  Render  unto  Caesar  the  thiD^s 
that  are  Caesar's,"  **  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due, 
custom  to  whom  custom."  [E.  H.  P.J 

TAXING.  I.  (j^  avoypwl^i  desoriptio,  Lai* 
ii.  2 ;  professhf  Acts  v.  37).  The  cognate  veii 
iiwoypdul>taBai  in  like  manner  is  rendered  by  *'  to 
be  taxed  "  in  the  A.  V.,*  while  the  Vulgate  eniploT> 
"  ut  describeretur  universus  orfais  "  in  Luke  ii.  1, 
and  '*  ut  profiterentur  singuli "  in  ver.  3.  Both  tk 
Latin  words  thus  used  are  found  in  classical  wrili^ 
with  tiie  meaning  of  a  registnitiin  or  formal  retuni 
of  population  or  property  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3,  §47 ; 
de  Off.  i.  7 ;  Sueton.  Tiber,  30).  The  English  worl 
conveys  to  us  more  distinctly  tJie  notion  of  a  t» 
or  tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  appears  to  l»v^ 
been  used  in  the  16th  century  for  the  dmple  asse^^ 
ment  of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a  j^rn 
county  (Bacon,  Een.  V/I.  p.  67),  or  the  registra- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  |M>ll-t£i 
(Camden,  Hist,  of  JSZur.).  This  may  account  i^-: 
the  choice  of  the  word  by  Tindal  in  beu  of  "•  de- 
scription" and  *' profession ,"  which  Wydif,  f>l- 
lowing  the  Vulgate,  had  given.  Since  then  **  taxing " 
has  kept  its  ground  in  most  English  versions  «  tii 
the  exception  of  '* tribute"  in  the  Geneva,  and 
'*mrolment"  in  the  Bhemish  of  Acts  t.  37.  Tb* 
word  inroypau^  by  itself  leaves  the  question  vhi^ 
ther  the  returns  made  were  of  popalation  or  pro- 
perty undetermined.  Josephus,  using  the  vonJs 
^  iartniimffiS  r&y  ohvi&v  (Ant,  xviii.  1;  §1}"^ 
an  equivalent,  shows  that  "the  taxing*'  ofahich 
Gamaliel  speaks  included  both.  That  coonerSt*! 
with  the  Nativity,  the  firet  step  towards  the  oaro- 
plete  statistical  returns,  was  probably  limited  to  tbe 
former  (Greswell,  Harmony,  i.  542).  Indthercase 
*' Census"  would  have  seemed  the  most  oaton) 
Latin  equivalent,  but  in  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.. 
and  therefore  probably  in  the  familiar  Latin  of  tb^ 
period,  as  afterwards  in  the  Vulg.,  that  word  slid«> 
off  into  the  sense  of  the  tribute  adtually  paid  (Matt. 
xxii.  17,  xvii.  24). 

II.  Two  distinct  r^istrations,  or  taxings,  kt 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  both  of  them  by  St.  Luke. 
The  first  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  ed^H 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  that  **  all  the  world  ft.  f. 
the  Roman  empire)  should  be  taxed"  {itwcjpd- 
^€<rOai  waa-op  T^y  olKoviiiwriw)  (Luke  ii.  1),  srJ 
is  connected  by  the  Evangelist  with  the  name  <  t' 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second,  and  moir  im- 
portant (^  iiroTpo^,  Acts  v.  37),  is  refenfd  t«>  !n 
the  report  of  Gamaliers  speech,  and  is  there  «i^- 
tinctly  associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  rpv<4i 
of  J  udas  of  Galilee.  The  account  of  Josephus  {A^. 
xviii.  1,  §1 ;  B.  J.  ii.  S,  §1)  brings  tqe^her  tin 
two  names  which  St.  Luke  keeps  distinct,  wiih  so 
interval  of  sevei'al  ywirs  between  th«na.  Cyreniti- 
comes  as  governor  of  Syria  after  the  depo»tioo  ••' 
Ai-chelaus,  accompanied  by  Coponius  as  procurator 
of  Judaea.    He  is  sent  to  make  an  assessment  of  tH^ 


flret'tMrn  u  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jenualecn.  th^"  i  V 
has  simply  •  written,"  the  Vulg.  •  qui  conscHpti  sur.u** 
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uice  of  iffopertj  in  Sjrria  (no  intimation  being 
e.T^n  of  its  GrtensioQ  to  the  olKOVfidrti),  and  it  is 
iLii  vhicfa  nmses  JudaA  and  his  followers  to  their 
fplrilioQ.  The  chronol<^ical  questions  presented 
I'f  tfcese  apparent  discrepancies  have  been  diaoussed, 
w  iar  as  thej  are  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
P'fmm  of  SjriA,  nnder  Cyremius.  An  account 
ctthetamolts  caused  by  the  taxing  will  be  found 
oda-  JcDAs  OF  Galilee. 

ill.  There  are,  however,  some  other  questions 
itcfi^cted  with  thestatemeutof  Lake  ii.  1-3,  which 
uii  for  some  notice. 

1.;  The  truth  of  the  statement  has  been  que»- 
:a&d  by  Stnuas  (Lebcn  Jeau^  i.  28)  and  De  Wette 
,Oc«B^  ta  fee.),  and  others,  on  the  ground  that 
ifither  Josephus  nor  any  other  oontempoiury  writer 
umtkns  a  census  extending  over  the  whole  empire 
d  this  period  (A.U.C.  750).  Au  edict  like  this» 
-..fiiinz  a  general  movement  firom  the  cities  where 
?^  raided  to  those  in  which,  for  some  reason  or 
«tb«?,  they  were  to  be  registered,  must,  it  is  said, 
br«  been  a  conspicuous  ^ct,  such  as  no  historian 
**-  jd  pass  over.  (2.)  Palestine,  it  is  urged  further, 
v^  at  this  time,  an  independent  kingdom  under 
HiTodf  and  therefore  would  not  have  come  under 
tht  operation  of  an  impeiial  edicL  (3.)  If  such  a 
"i^^are,  inrolring  the  recognition  of  Roman  so- 
""denty,  had  been  attempted  under  Herod,  it  would 
i^re  nDQseJ  the  same  resistance  as  the  undisputed 
^^j2Gs  under  Quirinus  did  at  a  later  period.  (4.) 
rK«  statement  of  St.  Luke  that  *^  All  weAt  to  be 
taxed,  eveiy  one  into  his  own  city/'  is  said  to  be 
L-7c<i5t«Qt  with  the  rules  of  the  Roman  census, 
sHjth  took  o^irance  of  the  place  of  residence  only, 
^4  of  the  jdaoe  of  birth.  (5.)  Neither  in  the 
ewiih  Dor  the  Roman  census  would  it  have  been 
•w^iary  for  the  wife  to  travel  with  her  hu»band 
•-  crkf  to  appear  personally  before  the  registrar 
•^^U^r).  TTie  conclusions  fiom  all  these  objec- 
"yLi  arf,  that  this  statement  belongs  to  legend,  not 
history  ;  that  it  was  a  contrivance,  more  or  less 
K-UiOta,  to  ao(X>unt  for  the  birth  at  Bethlehem 
'i-it  beicg  assumed  in  popular  tradition  as  a  pie- 
■•■r-'HrcTl  necessity  for  the  Messiah)  of  one  whose 
c^ird  lived,  and  who  himself  bad  grown  up  at 
^^£in>th ;  that  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Iniancy 
'■xir  Loril,  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  is  to  be  look^ 
..  ai  mythical.  A  sufficient  defence  of  tliat  narra- 
'*'■<  may,  it  is  believed,  be  presented  within  com- 
farjUvely  narrow  limits. 

1.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  history  of 
^^^(ortioQ  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  defective. 
^«  tus  begins  his  Annals  with  the  emperor^s  death. 
*"  «-^^as  is  gossiping,  inaccurate,  and  ill-airanged. 
'■>-Jx  Caaoius  leaves  a  gap  from  A.U.C.  748  to  756, 
^  ^'i  lanJly  any  incidents.  Josephus  does  not  pro- 
'v  to  ipve  a  history  of  the  empire.  It  might  easily 
^  tUt  a  general   census,  circ.   A.U.C.  749-750, 

'A  remain  unrecorded  by  them.  If  the  measure 
*»  '^e  of  frequent  occun-ence,  it  would  be  ail 
'  "  more  likely  to  be  passed  over.  The  testimony 
■  » writer,  like  St.  Luke,  obviously  educated  and 
•■•:  mfurmed,  giving  many  casual  indications  of  a 
'*  Jj  uf  chronological  data  (Luke  i.  5,  iii. ;  Acts 
:'r.  27),  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  Herodian 
icidy  (Luke  viiu  3,  xxiii.  8 ;  Acts  xii.  20,  xiii,  1) 
-#i  i^htr  official  people  (Acts  xxiii.-xxvi.),  recog- 
-->^  distinctly  the  latei-  and  more  conspicuous 
svvypa^^  must  be  admitted  as  fair  presumptive 
'^  i»»r,  hardly  to  be  set  aside  in  the  absence  of 
^'J  'niiknce  to  the  contrary.  How  hazardous  such 
<i  Uilereooe  from  the  silenu:  of  historians  would  be, 
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we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  geometrical  survey  of  the  empire  at 
some  period  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  which 
none  of  the  above  writers  take  any  notice  (comp. 
the  extracts  from  the  Rei  Agrariae  Scriptores  in 
Greswell,  Harmony ,  i.  p.  537).  It  has  been  argued 
further  that  the  whole  poliey  of  Augustus  rested  on 
a  pei-petual  communication  to  the  cential  govern- 
ment of  the  statistics  of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Ancyra  (Gruter, 
Corpus  InacripU  i.  230)  names  thnee  genei-al  cen- 
suses in  the  years  A.U.C.  726,  746,  767  (comp. 
Sueton.  Octao.  c.  28 ;  Greswell,  Harm,  i.  p.  535). 
Dion  Cass.  (Iv.  13)  mentions  another  in  Italy  in 
A.U.C.  757.  Others  in  Gaul  are  assigned  to  A.U.C. 
727,  741,  767.  Strabo  (vi.  4,  §2)  writing  early  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  speaks  of  (xia  rStv  ica0*  ^fiar 
Ti/A^(rc»y,  as  if  they  were  common  things.  In 
A.U.C.  726,  when  Augustus  olfered  to  resign  his 
power,  he  laid  before  the  senate  a  **rationarium 
imperii "  (Sueton.  Octar>.  c.  28).  After  his  death, 
in  like  manna*,  a  **  breyiarium  totius  imperii "  was 
produced,  containing  fuU  returns  of  the  population, 
wealth,  resources  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  a  care- 
ful digest  apparently  of  fiicts  collected  during  the 
labours  of  many  years  (Sueton.  Octac.  c.  101 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv. ;  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  11).  It  will  hardly  seem 
strange  that  one  of  the  routine  official  steps  in  this 
process  should. only  be  mentioned  by  a  writer  who, 
like  St.  Luke,  had  a  special  reason  tor  noticing  it. 
A  census,  involving  propei*ty-retum8,  and  the  direct 
taxation  consequent  on  them,  might  excite  atten- 
tion. A  lnei*e  iarcypcuft^  would  have  little  in  it 
to  disturb  men's  minds,  or  force  itself  npon  a 
writer  of  history. 

Theie  is,  however,  some  evidence,  more  or  less 
circumstantial,  in  couHimation  of  St.  Luke's  state- 
ment. (1.)  The  inference  diawn  from  the  silence  of 
historians  may  be  legitimately  met  by  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  objectors.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Celsus,  or  Lucian,  or  Porphyry,  questioning 
all  that  they  could  in  the  Gospel  hi&tory,  to  question 
this.  (2.)  A  remarkable  passage  in  Suidas  (s.  v. 
i-iroypcup^)  mentions  a  census,  obviously  diflering 
from  the  three  of  the  Ancyran  monument,  and 
agieeing,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  St.  Luke. 
It  was  made  by  Augustus  not  as  censor,  but  by  his 
own  imperial  authority  (8<${ay  ain^ ;  comp.  ^{^A0e 
My/iOf  Luke  ii.  1).  The  returns  were  collected 
by  twenty  commissioners  of  high  rank.  They  in- 
cluded property  as  well  as  population,  and  extended 
over  the  whole  empire.  (3.)  Tertullian,  incident- 
ally, writing  controveraially,  not  against  a  heathen, 
but  against  Marcion,  appeals  to  the  returns  of  the 
census  for  Syria  under  .Sentius  Satuminus  as  acces- 
sible to  all  who  cared  to  search  them,  and  proving 
the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  city  of  David  (Tert.  adv. 
Marc.  iv.  19).  Whatever  ditficulty  the  difTeience 
of  names  may  present  [comp.  Cyrenius],  here  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  strong  iudication  of  the  fact  of  a 
census  of  population,  circ.  A.U.C.  749,  and  there- 
fore in  harmony  with  St.  Luke's  narrative.  (4.) 
Greswell  {Harm.  i.  476,  iv.  6)  has  pointed  to  some 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  last 
year  of  Herod's  life,  and  therefore  coinciding  with 
the  time  of  the  Nativity,  which  imply  some  special 
action  of  the  Roman  government  in  Syria,  the  nature 
of  which  the  historian  cai'elessly  or  deliberately  sup- 
presses.^    When  Herod  attends  the  cotucil  at  Be- 


te The  fulness  with  which  Josephus  dwellH  on  the  history 
uf  David's  census  and  the  tone  in  which  be  sneaks  of  it 
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ryiut  there  Bre  meDtioned  as  present,  besides  Satur^ 
ninus  and  the  Pixx:urator,  ol  wtpl  Ueidyiov  irpi- 
fffitiSy  as  though  the  officer  thus  named  had  oome, 
acoompooied  by  other  oommissionei^  for  some  pur- 
pose which  gave  him  for  the  time  almost  oo-ottliDRte 
influence  with  the  governor  of  Syria  himself  {B.  J. 
i.  27,  §2).  Just  after  this  again,  Herod,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  found  it  necessary  to  administer 
to  the  whole  people  an  oath,  not  of  allegiance  to' 
himself,  but  of  goodwill  to  the  emperor ;  and  this 
oath  6000  of  the  Pharisees  refused  to  take  (Joseph. 
Ant,  xvii.  2,  §4 ;  B.  J.  i.  29,  §2).  This  sUtement 
implies,  it  is  urged,  some  disturbing  cause  affecting 
the  public  tranquillity,  a  formal  appearance  of  all 
citizens  before  the  king's  offioen,  and  lastly,  some 
measure  specially  distasteful  to  the  Pharisees.  The 
nanatiTe  of  St  Luke  offers  an  undesigned  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena. 

(2.)  The  second  objection  admits  of  as  satis&o- 
tory  an  answer.  The  statistical  document  already 
referred  to  included  subject-kingdoms  and  allies, 
no  less  than  the  provinces  (Sueton.  I,  c).  If 
Augustus  had  any  desire  to  know  the  reMuroes  of 
Judaea,  the  position  of  Herod  made  him  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  resist.  From  first  to  last  we 
meet  with  repeated  instances  of  subaervienoe.  He 
does  not  dare  to  irj  or  punish  his  sons,  but  refers 
their  cause  to  the  emperor's  cognizance  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  4,  §1,  xvii.  5,  §8).  He  holds  his  king- 
dom on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  tribute.  Per- 
mission is  ostoitatiously  given  him  to  dispose  of 
the  suocesdon  to  his  throne  as  he  likes  best  (Joseph. 
Ant,  xvi.  4,  §5).  He  binds  his  people,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  an  oatii  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  2,  §4).  Thd  threat  of  Augustus  that  he 
would  treat  Herod  no  longer  as  an  ally  but  as  a 
subject  (Joseph.  Ani.  xvi.  9,  §3),  would  be  fol- 
lowed naturally  enough  by  some  such  step  as  this, 
and  the  desire  of  Herod  to  r^ain  his  favour  would 
lead  him  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

(3.)  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  measure  should 
have  been  carried  into  effect  without  any  popular 
outbreak.  It  was  a  return  of  the  population  only, 
not  a  valuation  of  property ;  there  was  no  imme- 
diate taxation  as  the  consequence.  It  might  offend 
a  party  like  the  Pharisees.  It  was  not  likely  to 
excit«  the  multitude.  Even  if  it  seemed  to  some 
the  prognostication  of  a  coming  change,  and  of 
direct  government  by  the  Roman  emperor,  we  know 
that  there  was  a  laige  and  influential  pooty  ready 
to  welcome  that  change  as  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  for  their  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
11,  §2). 

(4.)  The  all^:ed  inconsistency  of  what  St.  Luke 
narrates  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  under 
the  known  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  census, 
though  Homan  in  origin,  was  effected  by  Jewish 
instrumentality,  and  in  haimony  therefore  with 
Jewish  customs.  The  allied  practice  is,  however, 
doubtful,  and  it  has  been  maintained  (Huschke, 
uber  den  Cewtua,  &c.  in  Winer  **  Schatztmg ") 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pi'ovinces  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  registered  in  their  forum  originis — ^not 
in  the  plact  in  which  they  were  only  residents.  It 
may  be  noticed  incidentally  that  the  journey  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  belongs  to  a  time  when 
Galilee  and  Judaea  were  under  the  same  ruler,  and 
would  therefore  have  been  out  of  the  question  (as 
the  subject  of  one  prince  would  certainly  not  be 

CAnt.  vil.  13^  make  it  probable  that  there  may  have 
^-  <M  a  superstitious  unwilUognest*  to  speak  of  this  popu- 
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registered  as  belonging  to  another)  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great.  The  circumstances  of  the  Nati- 
vity indicate,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  Joseph  weut 
there  only  for  personal  enrolment,  not  becanse  he 
was  the  possessor  of  house  or  land. 

(5.)  The  last  objection  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
Virgin,  where  neither  Jewish  nor  Roman  practice 
would  have  required  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  firivdous 
and  vexatious  of  all.  If  Mary  were  herself  of  the 
houae  and  lineage  of  David,  there  may  have  beoi 
special  reasons  for  her  appearance  at  B^hleiiem. 
In  any  case  the  Scripture  narrative  is  coosistat 
with  itself.  Nothing  oould  be  more  natural,  look- 
ing to  the  unsettled  state  of  Palestine  at  this  period, 
than  that  Joseph  should  keep  his  wife  under  his 
own  protection,  instead  of  leaving  her  by  herself 
in  an  obscure  village,  exposed  to  danger  and  re> 
proach.  In  proportion  to  the  hopes  he  had  been 
taught  to  cherish  of  the  Urth  of  a  Son  of  David, 
in  proportion  also  to  his  aooeptanoe  of  the  popular 
belief  that  the  Christ  was  to  be  bora  in  the  dtv  of 
David  (Matt.  ii.  5 ;  John  vii.  42),  would  be  his 
desire  to  guard  against  the  accident  of  birth  in  the 
despised  Nazareth  out  of  which  ^  no  good  thing '* 
could  oome  (John  i.  46). 

The  literatui-e  connected  with  this  subject  it,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  extensive.  Every  com- 
mentary contains  something  on  it.  Meyer,  Words- 
worth, and  Alford  may  lie  ctfnsnited  at  giving  the 
latest  summaries.  Good  articles  will  be  filusd  under 
**  Schatxung  "In  Winer,  Bealicb. ;  and  Herzog'siS^- 
Encychp.  A  very  faW  and  exhaustive  discuasko 
of  all  points  connected  with  the  subject  is  given  by 
Sponheim,  Dubia  Evang.  ii.  3-9;  and  Richardus, 
Diss,  de  Censu  Augusti,  in  Menthen*s  Thesannts, 
ii.  428;  comp.  also  EUioott,  Hulsean  Lecture^ 
p.  57.  [E.  H.  P.] 

T£'BAH(nnO:  TaiS^jc:  Tabee).  Eldest  of  the 

sons  of  Nahor,  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii. 
24).    Joseph  us  calls  him  TnfioMs  (Ant.  i.  6,  §5). 

TEBAU'AH  (^n^bao ;  To^XoT ;  Alex.  Ta- 

iSeXtaf :  Tabelias).  Thii-d  son  of  Hosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1 1). 

TEB'ETH.    [Month.] 

TEHIN'NAH  (Hinn :  e«/«ir;  Alex.eoitl: 

TVAtnna).  The  &ther  or  founder  of  Ir-Nahash,  the 
city  of  Nahash,  and  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12). 
His  name  only  octurs  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  among  those  who  ai«  call«l  **  the 
men  of  Rechah." 

TEIL-TBEE.    [Oak.] 

TBKO'A  and   TEKO'AH   (JipR,   but  ra 

2  Sam.  xiv.  2  only,  ny^pH  :  Be^oW  and  Bex^  i 

Joseph.  6cfr«^,  Bcicc^a :  Thecue),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  6,  as  the  associated  places 
show),  on  the  range  of  hills  which  rise  nearH^roo, 
and  sti-etch  eastward  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These 
hills  bound  the  view  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  to 
the  south  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  ol  Olires. 
Jerome  (m  i4mos,  Prooem.)  says  that  Tekoa  wa< 
six  Roman  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  that  as  he 
wrote  (m  Jsrem.  vi.  1)  he  had  that  village  daik 
before  his  eyes  (  Thekoam  qwdidie  ocidis  cermmHi). 
In  his  Orumasticon  (art.  Eeihei,  *EkB€vk4)  he  re- 
presents Tekoa  as  nine  miles  only  from  Jerusalem  *, 

latlon  census,  which  would  not  apply  to  the  propeny 
abii<!s«DieDt  of  Qulrinus. 
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hot  elsnrbeiie  he  agrees  with  Eu^iebius  in  making 
the  disfeaooe  twelve  miles.  In  the  latter  case  he 
Tffkma  bj  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  the  usual  course 
io  ^r4Dg  from  the  one  place  to  the  other ;  but  Uiere 
nviv  lure  been  also  another  and  shorter  way,  to 
^hidi  be  has  reference  in  the  other  computation. 
Stm  Mig^est  (Badiiene,  Palastinat  ii.  p.  60)  that 
aa  error  mar  have  crept  into  Jerome's  text,  and 
that  we  should  read  twelve  there  instead  of  nine. 
h  2  Chr.  XX.  20  (see  also  1  Mace.  ix.  33),  mention 
b  toade  of  *•  the  wilderness  of  Telsoa,"  which  must 
b*  uiKfarstood  of  the  adjacent  r^ion  on  the  east  of 
f5«  town  (see  arfra\  which  in  its  phpical  cha- 
n<.ter  answers  so  entirely  to  that  designati<xi.     It 

s  •>TkleDt  from  the  name  (derived  from  yj^IH,  '*  to 

^rike,**  said  of  driving  the  stakes  or  pins  into  the 
^tmnd  for  securing  the  tent),  as  well  as  from  the 
ruxies-t  adaptation  of  the  region  to  pastoral  pui-- 
-j  ts,  that  the  people  who  lived  hei-e  must  have 
t«€n  occupied  mainly  as  shepbeixls,  nnd  that  Tekoa 
ia  its  best  days  could  have  been  little  moi-e  than  a 
ciKi^r  of  tents,  to  which  the  men  returned  at  in- 
ti-nuls  from  the  ndghboiiring  pastures,  and  in  which 
ti-^ir  timilies  dwelt  during  their  absence. 

To^  biblical  interest  of  Tekoa  arises,  not  so  much 
irm  any  events  which  are  related  as  having  occurred 
thrre,  as  firom  its  connexion  with  various  pereoiis 
«ibt'  are  mentioned  in  Sciipture.  It  is  not  enu- 
nrTated  in  the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns  in  Judah 

^^Jl.  XV.  49),  but  is  inserted  in  that  passage  of 
tijt  Sifptuagint.     The  **  wise  woman  **  whom  Joab 
Knjbyed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  David 
■'?!  Absalom  was  obtained  from  this  place  (2  Sam.. 
1j*.  2).    Here  also,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ikkcsh,  one  of 

lurids  thirty  *•  mighty  men**  (D^^SlI)  was  born, 

kA  was  called  on  that  account  "the  Tekoite" 
<'-  Sua.  xxiii.  26).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which 
i^iofaoam  fortiBed,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ragn, 
a>  a  defence  against  invasion  from  the  south  ( 2  Chr. 
t.  P.  Some  of  the  people  fi*om  Tekoa  took  part 
a  twiWinjT  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  retum 
r.mthe  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.S,  27).  In  Jer.  vi. 
)<  the  prophet  exclaims,  *'Blow  the  trumpet  in 
T'<u\  sud  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-Haccerem  " — 
t'e  latter  probably  the  *'  Frank  Mountiiin,"  the  cone- 
'^''^p^l  hill  so  conspicuous  from  Bethlehem.  It  is 
t.  •  v/uiid  of  the  tJTimpet  as  a  warning  of  the  np- 
['■rbh  cf  enemies,  and  a  signal-fire  kindled  at  night 
'  J"  th?  same  purpose,  which  are  described  here  as 
-■  'I'prripmtely  heard  and  seen,  in  the  hour  of 
'■L'o»r,  among  the  roountoins  of  Judah.  But  Tekoa 

*  ni-flj  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
\vr.tr,^  who  was  here  called  by  a  .«ipecial  voice  from 

•  '-'»^?n  to  leave  his  otxupation  as  "  a  herdman " 
J  I  •*  a  gatherer  of  wild  figs,"  and  was  sent  forth 
I  iTir.'  to  testify  against  the  sins  of  the  kingdom  of 
I  w\  I'Amos  vii.  14).     Accustomed  to  such  pur- 

:K  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  solitude 
'  •  the  desert,  and  with  the  dangei-s  there  incident 
''  a  shepherd's  life.  Some  effect  of  his  peculiar 
t:-nairi£j  amid  such  scenes  mav  be  traced,  as  critics 
'  ':i>k  (De  Wette,  Eira.  ms  Alte  Test.  p.  356),  in 
'"  'rtntiTits  and  style  of  his  prophecy.     Jerome 

t  Am.  1.2}  says,  "  .  . .  .  etiam  Amos  prophetam 
■  i  yaAar  de  pastoribus  fuit  et  pastor  non  in  locis 
•••Its  ^t  arboribns  ac  vineis  consitis,  aut  certe  inter 
"'•^  V  et  prata  virentia,  sed  in  lata  eremi  vastitate, 
I  i  f\'i3  VHrsatur  leonum  feritas  et  interfectio  perorum, 
■^w  fiae  nswn  esse  scnnonihus."  Compare  Am. 
■'•  l.i,  ill.  4,  12,  iv.  1,  yV.  12,  vii.  1  ;  and  see  the 
"n  :;o5  remarks  of  Dr.  Pusey,  fnirod.  to  Amos. 
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In  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  and 
iv.  5)  A>hur,  a  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  and  a 
brother  of  Caleb,  is  there  menti(Hied  as  the  father 
of  Tekoa,  which  appears  to  mean  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  Tekoa,  or  at  least  the  owner  of  that  vil- 
lage.   See  Roediger  in  Gesen.  Thesaur.  iii.  p.  151 8. 

Tekoa  is  known  still  as  TeMta^  and,  though  it 
lies  somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinary  route,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  sevei'al  i^eoent  tra- 
rellers.  The  writer  was  there  on  the  21st  of  April, 
185.2,  during  an  excursion  fiom  Jerusalem  by  the 
way  of  Bethlehem  and  Uftds.  Its  distance  from 
Beit  Lahm  agrees  precisely  with  that  assigned  by 
the  early  writers  as  the  distance  between  Tekoti 
and  Bethlehem,  it  is  within  sight  also  of  the 
"  Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous 
Herodium,  or  site  of  Herod's  Castle,  which  Josephus 
{B.  J.  iv.  9,  §5)  represents  as  near  the  ancient 
Tekoa.  it  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads 
itself  out  into  an  insular  plain  of  moderate  ex- 
tent. Its  "high  position"  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bee. 
i.  486)  "gives  it  a  wide  prospect.  Toward  the 
north-east  the  land  slopes  down  towaixls  Wadtf 
JCh&t'eiti^ ;  on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  level  table  land ;  beyond  which  are 
valleys,  and  then  other  higher  hills.  On  tlie  south, 
at  some  distance,  another  deep  valley  runs  off  south- 
east towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  in  this  direc- 
tion is  bounded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of 
Moab,  with  frequent  bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen 
through  openings  among  the  rugged  and  desolate 
intervening  mountains."  The  scene,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  writer's  journey  above  refeired  to,  was 
eminently  a  pastoral  one,  and  gave  back  no  doubt  a 
faithful  image  of  the  olden  times.  There  were  two 
encampments  of  siiepheids  there,  consisting  of  tents 
covered  with  the  black  goat-skins  so  commonly  used 
for  that  purpose ;  they  were  supported  on  {Mies  and 
turned  up  in  part  on  one  side,  so  as  to  enable  a 
person  without  to  look  into  the  inteiior.  Flocks 
were  at  pasture  near  the  tents  and  on  the  remoter 
hill-sides  in  every  directi(m.  There  were  horses  and 
cattle  and  camels  also,  though  these  were  not  so 
numerous  as  the  sheep  and  goats.  A  well  of  living 
water,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  was  a  centre 
of  great  interest  and  activity ;  women  were  coming 
and  going  with  their  piteheiit,  and  men  were  filling 
the  troughs  to  water  the  animals  which  they  had 
driven  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  region  was  sterile  and  unattractive ;  though 
here  and  thei*e  were  patehes  of  vei"dure,  and  some 
of  the  fields,  which  had  yielded  an  early  crop,  hail 
been  recently  ploughed  up,  as  if  for  some  new  species 
of  cultivation.  Fleecy  clouds,  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  were  floating  towaids  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their 
shadows,  as  they  chased  each  other  over  the  land- 
scape, seemed  to  be  fit  emblems  of  the  changes  in 
the  destiny  of  men  and  nations,  of  which  there  was 
so  much  to  remind  one  at  such  a. time  and  in  such 
a  place.  V^arious  ruins  exist  at  Tekoa,  such  as  the 
walls  of  houses,  cisterns,  broken  columns,  and  heaps 
of  building  stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have  the 
so-called  ••  bevelled  "  edges  which  are  supposed  to 
show  a  Hebrew  origin.  There  was  a  convent  here 
at  the  beglnninor  of  the  6th  centurv,  and  a  Chris- 
tinn  settlement  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders;  and 
undoubtedly  most  of  these  remains  lielong  to  modern 
times  rather  than  ancient.  Among  those  should  be 
mentioned  a  baptismal  font,  i>culptur(Hl  out  of  a 
limestone  block,  tiu'ee  feet  and  nine  inches  deep, 
with  an  internal  diameter  at  the  top  of  four  feet, 
and  designed  evidently  for  baptism  an  administereil 
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in  the  Greek  Church.  It  stands  in  the  open  air, 
like  a  similar  one  which  the  writer  saw  at  Jufna, 
near  Beitin,  the  ancient  Bethel.  See  more  folly  in 
the  Christian  Review  (New  York,  1853,  p.  519). 

Near  Teku*a,  among  the  same  mountains,  on 
the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  are  the  ruins  of 
Khiu-eUufif  possibly  a  corruption  of  Kerioth  (Josh. 
XV.  25),  and  in  that  case  perhaps  the  birthplace  of 
Judas  the  traitor,  who  was  thence  called  Iscariot, 
t.  0.  *'  man  of  Kerioth/'  It  is  imposalble  to 
survey  the  scenery  of  the  place,  and  not  feel  that  a 
dark  spirit  would  find  itself  in  its  own  element 
amid  Uie  seclusion  and  wildness  of  such  a  spot. 
High  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  fieuse  of  the  rocks  which  leads  into  an 
immense  subtenauean  labyrinth,  which  many  sup- 
pose may  have  been  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  in  which 
David  and  his  followers  sought  refuge  firom  the 
pursuit  of  Saul.  It  is  large  enough  to  contain 
hundreds  of  men,  and  is  capable  of  defence  against 
almost  any  attack  that  could  be  made  upon  it  from 
without.  When  a  party  of  the  Turks  fell  upon  Teku*a 
and  sacked  it,  a.d.  1138,  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
anticipating  the  danger,  fled  to  this  cavern,  and  thus 
saved  their  lives.  It  may  be  questioned  (Robiit- 
son,  i.  481)  whether  this  was  the  actual  place  of 
David's  retreat,  but  it  illustrates,  at  all  events,  that 
peculiar  geol<^cal  formation  of  the  country,  which 
accounts  for  such  frequent  allusions  to  *'  dens  and 
caves  "  in  the  narrations  of  the  Bible.  The  writer 
was  told,  as  a  common  opinion  of  the  natives,  that 
some  of  the  passages  of  this  particular  excavation 
extended  as  far  as  to  Hebron,  several  miles  distant, 
and  that  all  the  cord  at  Jerusalem  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  serve  as  clue  for  traversing  its  wind- 
ings.    [Odollam.] 

One  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times 
seems  to  hav^  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa.  Arculf,  at 
any  rate,  mentions  the  **  gate  called  Tecuitis  "  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (a.d.  700). 
It  appears  to  have  led  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  probably  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
East  wall.  But  his  description  is  not  very  clear. 
Can  it  be  to  this  that  St.  Jerome  alludes  in  the 
singular  expivssion  in  the  Epit.  Pautaa  (§12), 

rewrtar  Jerosolymam  et  per  Thecuam  atqve 

Amos,  ruiiicMten  mantis  Olioeti  Crucem  aspic- 
ioun.  The  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  summit 
of  Olivet  would  be  just  opposite  a  gate  in  the  East 
wall,  and  the  "  glittering  cross  "  would  be  particu- 
larly ocMispicuous  if  seen  from  beneath  its  shadow. 
There  is  no  more  primd  facie  improbability  in  a 
Tekoa  gate  than  in  a  Bethlehem,  Jaffa,  or  Da- 
mascus gate,  all  which  still  exist  at  Jerusalem. 
But  it  is  strange  that  the  allusions  to  it  should  be 
so  rare,  and  that  the  circumstances  which  made 
Tekoa  prominent  enough  at  that  period  to  cause  a 
gate  to  be  named  afler  •  it  should  have  escaped 
preservation.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TEKO'A  (J^pR:  B9k»4:  Thecue).    A  name 

occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5),  as  the  son  of  Ashur.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  town  of  Tekoa  is  meant,  and  that  the 
notice  implies  that  the  town  was  colonized  or 
founded  by  a  man  or  a  town  of  the  name  of 
AsiiUB.  [G.] 

TEKO'ITE,  THE  (^pnn ;  in  Chron.  '^^prin : 

6  Oeicfitfcinif ,  6  ecjcc^,  6  BtKuvtlrris :  de  TKeqaa^ 

"  In  this  instance  his  rendering  Is  more  Morthy  of  notloe, 
because  it  would  have  been  ea«y  for  bim  to  have  inter- 
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Thecuites).  laA  ben-Ikkesh,  one  of  David's  vaii^ 
riors,  is  thus  designated  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26:  1  Chr. 
xi.  28,  xxvii.  9).  The  common  people  among  TUB 
TEKOitES  displayed  great  activity  in  the  lepairs  «C 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah.  Thif 
undertook  two  lengths  of  the  rebuilding  Nefa.  .u« 
5, 27).  It  is  however  specially  mentioned  that  ihdr 
"  loids"  (DiTriK)  took  no  part  in  the  work.  [«'..] 

TEL-A'BIB  (n^ntr^n:  tier4u>posi  ad  actr^ 

tntm  novarum  frugum)  was  probably  a  city  4 
Chaldaea  or  Babylonia,  not  of  Upper  Mesopotamia 
as. generally  imagined.  (See  Calmet  on  Ex.  iii.  1^ 
and  Winer,  ad  voc.)  The  whole  scene  of  KK^kkTi 
preaching  and  visions  seems  t9  have  been  ChaUad 
Proper ;  and  the  river  Chebar,  as  already  obsentl 
[see  Ciiebar],  was  not  the  Khabour,  but  a  brscek, 
of  the  Euphrates.  Ptolemy  has  in  thi&  region  » 
Thel-bencane  and  a  Thal-atha  iGeograph.  v.  '2f*V^ 
but  neither  name  can  be  identified  with  Tel-a>>ib,; 
unless  we  suppose  a  serious  corruption.  The  fir* 
ment  "Tel"  in  Tel-abib,  is  undoubtedly  "hil" 
It  is  applied  in  modem  times  by  the  AiaU  e>p> 
dally  to  the  mounds  or  heaped  which  mark  th«  fite 
of  ruined  cities  all  over  the  Mesopotamian  plaio.  laj 
application  not  very  remote  from  the  Hebrew  u>«,, 
according  to  which  ♦*  Tel "  is  "  especially  a  heap  rf I 
stones"  (Gesen.  arf coc).  It  thus  fonnsth*tint 
syllable  in  many  modern, as  in  many  ancient  vMin%\ 
throughout  Babylonia,  Assyiia,  and  Syria.  ;>« 
Assemann,  BiU,  Orient,  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  784.) 

1'he  LXX.  have  given  a  translation  of  the  tern;,| 
by  which  we  can  see  that  they  did  not  i^egaid  it  a» 
a  proper  name,  but  which  is  quite  inexplicable. 
The  Vulgate  likewise  transUtes,  and  conectly 
enough,  so  &r  as  Hebrew  scholarship  is  ooncen>«<i ; 
but  Siere  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tb< 
word  is  i-eally  a  proper  name,  and  therefore  oocft 
not  to  be  translated  at  all.  [<i.  l^j 

TE'LAH  (n^n :  BaKtis ;  Alax.  BaX^ :  ncsU]- 

A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and  ancestor  of  Jo^bui 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

TEL'AIM  (D^kSbH,  with  theai-tide:  ^rFoA- 

yiJatis  in  both  MSS.,  and  so  also  Joeephos:  ^ttui 
agnos).  The  place  at  which  Saul  collected  and  dcci- 
bered  his  forces  before  his  attack  on  Amalek  (I  Sua. 
XV.  4,  only).  It  may  be  identical  with  Telem.  tSe 
southern  position  of  which  would  be  suitable  for  a-i 
expedition  against  Amalek ;  and  a  certain  support  li 
given  to  this  by  the  mention  of  the  name  ^ThaiLoa 
or  Thelam)  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12/  Ou  the 
other  hand  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  sv. 
4  (not  only  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  but  also  in  ty 
Alex.,  usuaJlv  so  dose  an  adherent  of  the  H«tn-w 
text),  and  ol  Josephus  {Ant,  vi.  7,  §2),  who  i«  ve^ 
given  to  follow  •  the  LXX.  slavishly — vix.  Gi!,"J. 
is  remarkable  *,  and  when  the  frequent  oonoexi*  n  >: 
that  sanctuary  with  SauPs  history  is  recoilevti*!, 
it  is  almost  sufficient  to  induce  the  belief  that  ^ 
this  ca!>e  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  have  preserved  th< 
right  name,  and  that  instead  of  Telaim  we  shoe'-*., 
with  them,  read  Gilgal.  It  should  be  obf«n«<i 
however,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  no  T.\ri> 
tion  m  the  umie,  and  that,  excepting  the  LXX. 
and  the  Targum,  the  Versions  all  agree  with  x\a 
Hebrew.  The  Targum  rendcre  it  **  Jambs  oi  ihx 
Passover,"  according  to  a  curious  fancy,  mentiofl-1 
elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  books  (  YathU  on  I  Siir. 

pretcd  the  name  as  Ihe  Rabbis  do,  wiih  whose  tradiU*  w 
be  was  well  aoquaiotod. 
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IV.  4,  &C.),  that  the  armj  met  at  the  Passover, 
and  that  the  censoii  was  taken  hy  counting  the 
^  Umbs.  This  is  partly  endorsed  hy  Jerome  in  the 
^tijatt,  [G.] 

T£LAS'SAR     {'ithj):    Bcuaeh,   BttfidB: 

Tneiastar,  T7ialaa9ar)  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12, 
and  in  la.  xxxvii.  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  "the 
childreD  of  Kden/'  which  had  been  conquered,  and 
WAS  held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  Assy- 
nan.s.  Iq  the  former  passage  the  name  is  rather 
•l>ife:eutly  given  both  in  Hebrew  and  English. 
[Thll^ar.]  In  both  it  is  connected  with  Gozon 
Gauzanitis),  Haran  (Carrhae,  now  ITarran),  and 
Rezeph  (the  £a;<]/>pa  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions), 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  hill  country  above  the 
Cpper  Mesopotamian  plain,  the  district  from  which 
Tbe  the  Khah&r  and  Belik  rivers.  [See  Mesopo- 
tamia, GozAif,  and  Haran.]  It  is  quite  in 
aat>rdsnce  with  the  indications  of  locality  which 
•irUe  from  this  connection,  to  find  Eden  joined  in 
aLotlicr  passage  (Elz.  xzvii.  23)  with  Haran  and 
Asbhur.  Telassar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known 
as  Uie  Beni  Eden,  must  have  been  in  Western  Me- 
»>potamia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Han'an  and 
Oifd.  It  would  be  uncritical  to  attempt  to  fix  the 
locality  more  exactly.  The  name  is  one  which 
might  have  been  given  by  the  Assyrians  to  any 
pbMY  where  they  had  built  a  temple  to  Asshur,« 
ai)d  hence  perhaps  its  applicatiou  by  the  Targums  to 
th«  K«sen  of  Gen.  x.  1 2,  which  must  have  been  on  the 
Tijpis,  near  Nineveh  and  Calah.  [Resex.]  [G.  K.] 

TEL'EM  (D^O :  MoiKa/ii^;  Alex.  TeAs/i:  Te- 
ltm„  One  of  t)ie  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  XV.  24).  It  occurs  between  Ziph 
Dot  the  Ziph  of  David's  escape)  and  Bealoth  : 
but  has  not  been  identified.  The  name  DKiUtam  is 
found  in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  attached  to  a  district 
immediately  to  the  northof  the  A'u66<r/  eUBaul,  south 
f^  el  MUK  and  Ar^araJi — a  position  very  suitable ; 
hat  whether  the  coincidence  of  the  name  is  merely 
soriilental  or  not,  is  not  at  present  asceiiainable. 
Triem  is  identified  by  some  with  Telaim,  which  is 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Sam.  xv.  4;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  say  either  for  or  against  this. 

The  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  in  both  MSS.,  «- 
nibits  a  singular  variation  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
Itotsad  of  "on  the  spot*'  (VflnH,  A.  V.  inoor- 
rertir,  "on  his  behalf")  they  rid  "  to  Thailam  (or 
Thelani)  where  he  was.  If  this  variation  should 
U  subritantiated,  there  is  some  probability  that 
Iflem  or  Telaim  is  intended.  David  was  at  the 
^i^  king,  and  quartered  in  Hebron,  but  there  is 
DO  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  relinquished  his 
maiauding  habits ;  and  the  south  country,  where 
Telem  lay,  had  formerly  been  a  favourite  field  for 
oisespeditions  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  8-11). 

The  Vat.  LXX.  in  Josh.  xix.  7,  adds  the  name 
^X<^  between  Remmon  and  Ether,  to  the  towns 
<»t  bitsem.  This  is  said  by  Eusebius  {OnamasL) 
*Dd  Jerome  to  have  been  then  existing  as  a  very 
l«ge  riliage  called  Thella,  16  miles  south  of  Eleu- 
^bm>polia.    It  is  however  claimed  as  equivalent  to 

TOCHKS.  [G.] 

^  A  ilmiUr  fancy  In  referenoe  to  the  name  Bkzbk 
(1  SttL  xl  g)  is  found  in  the  Mklrash.  It  is  taken  lite- 
^ly  M  meaning  -  broken  .pieces  of  pottery,"  by  which, 
u  by  oinnten^  the  nnmlwring  was  effected.  Bezek  and 
Trtahn  ve  ooiuMered  t>y  the  Tatniudists  a&  two  of  the 
Icn  DttmberiDgi  of  Ismel.  put  and  ftitare . 

*  it  woaU  signify  »iniply  ••  the    Hill   of  Anhur." 
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TEL'EM  (D^D  :    TcX/i^v  ;    Alex.   TsAA^m  '• 

Teleni).  A  porter  or  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple  in 
the  time  of  Kzra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  24).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  Talmon 
in  Neh.  zii.  25,  the  name  being  that  of  a  family 
rather  than  of  an  individual.  In  1  £sd.  ix.  25  he 
is  called  Tolbanes. 

TBL-HAR'SA,  or  TEL-HAB'ESHA  ("^n 
fiCBnn :  BcXapqc-ti :    Thidharaa)  was  one  of  the 

Babylonian  towns,  or  villages,  fix>m  which  some 
Jews,  who  *' could  not  show  their  father's  house, 
nor  their  seed,  whether  they  were  of  Isi-ael,"  re- 
turned to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ez.  ii.  59 ;  Neh. 
vii.  61).  Gesenius  renders  the  teim  *'  Hill  of  the 
Wood  "  {Lex.  ad  voc.).  It  was  probably  in  the 
low  country  near  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tel-Melah  and  Chemb ;  but  we  cannot  identify  it 
with  any  known  site.  [G.  H.] 

TEL-ME'LAH  (nSo-^n  :    0t\fit\4x,  BeA- 

fit\40:  Thelmila)  is  joined  with  Tel-Hai-sa  and 
Cherub  in  the  two  passages  already  cited  under 
Tel-Harsa.  It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  20),  which  some  wrongly  read  as  Theame 
(eSAMH  for  eEAMH),  a  city  of  the  low  salt  tnict 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  probably  the  name, 
which  means  "Hill  of  Salt"  (Gesen.  Lex,  ffeb. 
sub  toe.).  Cherub,  which  may  be  pretty  surely 
identified  with  Ptolemy's  Chiripha  (Xi/>i^),  was 
in  the  sanie  region.  [G.  R.j 

TE'MA(KO^n:  Ooifuiy:  Thema).   The  ninth 

son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  I  Chr.  i.  30  > ; 
whence  the  tribe  called  afler  him,  mentioned  in  Job 
vi.  19,  **  The  troops  of  Tenia  looked,  the  companies 
of  Sheba  waited  (or  them,"  and  by  Jeivmiah  (xxv. 
23),  "  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz;"  and  also  the  hmd 
occupied  by  this  tribe :  "  The  burden  upon  Arabis. 
In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  0  ye  tra- 
velling companies  of  Dedanim.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Tema  brought  water  to  him  that  was 
thii-sty,  they  prevented  with  their  bread  him  that 
fled  "  (Is.  xxi.  13,  14). 

The  name  is  identified  satisfactorily  with  Teym^, 

^L#AJ,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria, 

between  l  and  Wadi-1-Kurit,  on  the  road  of  the 
Damascus  pilgrim-caravan  {Mardsidf  s.  v.).  It  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doomat-el-Jendel,  which 
agrees  etvmologically  and  by  tradition  with  the 
Ishmaelite  Dumaii,  and  the  country  of  Keyddr,  or 
Kedar.  Teymd  is  a  well-known  town  and  district, 
and  is  appropriate  in  every  point  of  view  as  the 
chief  settlement  Df  Ishmael' s  son  Tema.  It  is  com- 
manded by  the  castle  called  El-Ablak  (or  £1-Abhk 
el-Fnrd),  of  Es-i)emaw-al  (Samuel)  Ibn-'Adiy&  the 
Jew,  a  oontempoiaiy  of  Imrk*el-Keys  (a.d.  550 
cir.) ;  but  acconiiug  to  a  tiudition  it  was  built  by 
Solomon,  which  points  at  any  rate  to  its  antiquity 
(comp.  Kl-Bekree,  in  Mardeid,  iv.  23) ;  now  in  ruins, 
described  :u»  being  built  of  rubble  and  crude  bricks, 
and  said  to  be  named  liil-Ablak  from  having  white- 
ness and  redness  in  its  structure  {Mardsidf  s.  v. 

Compare  Tei-ane,  "the  Hill  of  Ana,"  a  name  which 
beems  to  have  been  applied  In  later  times  to  the  dty 
called  by  the  Aswyrlans  "  Assbnr,"  and  marked  by  the 
ruins  at  Kileh  Skerghai.    (Stepb.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TcAavi}.) 
'  The  passage  i»  in  soch  conrosiuii  in  tho  Vaticriui  MS., 

I  that  it  is  difficult  rightly  to  aseigu  the  woni«,  and  impob* 
sible  to  infer  anything  trom  the  equivalents. 
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Ablak).  This  fei'tress  seems,  like  that  of  Doomat- 
el-Jeadel,  to  be  one  of  the  sti-oDgholds  that  inast 
have  protected  the  caravan  route  along  the  northern 
fiontier  of  Arabia ;  and  they  recall  the  passage  foU 
lowing  the  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael : 
"  These  [are]  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  these  [ai-e] 
their  names,  by  their  toums,  and  by  their  castles  \ 
twelve  piinoes  according  to  their  nations'*  (Gen. 
MV.  16). 

Teyroa  signiHes  **  a  desert,'*  **  an  untilled  dis- 
trict, *  &c.  Freytng  (5.  v.)  wntes  the  name  with- 
out a  long  final  alif,  but  not  so  the  Mardsid. 

Ptolemy  (xix.  6)  mentions  04fA^rf  in  Arabia  De- 
serta,  which  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  existing 
Teym^.  The  LXX.  r^ing  seems  to  have  a  infer- 
ence to  TemA-N,  which  see.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TETtfAN  (JD*n:  ©oi^r:    Theman).     1.  A 

son  of  £liphaz,  son  of  Esau  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11 ;  1  Chr.  i.  36,  53),  afterwards  named  as  a  duke 
(phylarch)  of  Edom  (ver.  15),  and  mentioned  again 
in  the  sepai:ate  list  (vv.  40-43)  of  "  the  names  of 
the  rulers  [that  came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names ;"  end- 
ing, **  these  be  the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to 
their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their  possession ;  he 
[is]  Esau  the  father  of  the  Edomites." 

2.  A  country,  and  probably  a  city,  named  after 
the  C/iomite  phylaix^,  or  fi'om  which  the  phylarch 
took  his  name,  as  may  be  perhaps  inferi-ed  from  the 
verses  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  just  quoted.  The  Hebrew 
signi6es  "  south,"  &c.  (see  Job  ix.  9 ;  Is.  xliii.  6 ; 
b«ides  the  use  of  it  to  mean  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.,  &c.) ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  land  of  Teman  was  a  southern 
poilion  of  the  land  of  Edom,  or,  in  a  wider  sense, 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  East,  the  Beui-kedem.  Te- 
man is  mentioned  in  five  places'  by  the  Prophets, 
in  four  of  which  it  is  connected  with  Edom, 
showing  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  that  indicated  in 
the  list  of  the  dukes ;  twice  it  is  named  with  Dedan 
— "  Concerning  Edom,  thus  saith  the  Loixl  of  hosts: 
[Is]  wisdom  no  more  in  Teman?  is  counsel  perished 
from  the  prudent  ?  is  their  wisdom  vanished  ?  Flee 
ye,  turn  back,  dwell  deep,  0  inhabitants  of  l>edim  '* 
f  Jer.  xlix.  7,  S) ;  and  **  I  will  make  it  [Edom] 
desolate  from  Teman  ;  and  they  of  Dedan  shall  fall 
by  the  sword  "  (Ez.  xxv.  13).  This  connection  with 
the  great  Ketui-ahite  tiibe  of  Dedan  gives  addi- 
tional importance  to  Teman,  and  helps  to  fix  its 
geographical  position.  This  is  fmther  defined  by  a 
passage  in  the  chapter  of  Jer.  ali'eady  cited,  verses 
20,  21,  where  it  is  said  of  Edom  and  Teman,  **The 
earth  is  moved  at  the  noise  of  their  fall ;  at  the  cry 
the  noise  thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  Sea  {yam 
Suf):*  In  the  sublime  prayer  of  Habakkuk,  it  is 
written,  "  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy 
One  fi'om  mount  Pamn  '*  (iii.  3).  Jeremiah,  it  hais 
been  seen,  speaks  of  the  wisdom  of  Teman ;  and 
the  prophecy  of  Obodiah  implies  the  same  (8,  9), 
*'  bhail  I  not  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  even 
destroy  the  wise  (men)  out  of  Edom,  and  under- 
standing out  of  the  mount  of  Esau?  And  thy 
[mighty]  men,  0  Teman.  shall  be  dismayed."  In 
wisdom,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  and  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  Teman,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
among  the  sons  of  the  East. 

In  common  with  most  Edomite  names,  Teman 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  occupation  of  the 
oounti'y  by  the  Nabathaeans  seems  to  have  oblite- 1 

'ed  almost  all  of  "the  traces  (always  obscure)  of  the 
^atory  tribes  of  the  desert.     It  is  not  hkely  that  | 
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mnch  can  ever  be  dcme  by  modem  researdi  to  dear 
up  the  early  history  of  ^is  part  of  the  *  east  oono* 
tiy."  True,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  oaeation  Teaaa 
as  a  town  in  their  day  distant  15  miles  (aooording 
to  Eusebius)  from  Petra,  and  a  Roman  post  The 
identification  of  the  existing  Maan  (see  Burckharit ) 
with  this  Teman  may  be  geographically  oon'o-i, 
but  it  cannot  rest  on  etymological  grounds. 

The  gentilic  noun  of  Teman  is  ^^O^A  (Job  iL  1 1 : 

xxli.  1),  and  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one  of  th*' 
wise  men  of  Edom.  The  gen.  n.  occurs  alsa  in 
Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  where  the  land  of  Temani  (so  in  the 
A.  V.)  is  mentioned.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TETtfANI.    [Teman.] 

TE'MANITE.    [Teman.] 

TE'MENI  (^^tp^n:  ew/uU:   nenunu).  Sob 

of  Ashur,  the  father  of  Teikoa,  by  his  wife  Naarak 
(1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

TEMPLE.  There  is  perhaps  no  building  of  the 
ancient  world  which  has  excit«i  so  much  attention 
since  the  time  of  its  desti-uction  as  the  Temple 
which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  successor 
as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoils  were  conmdered 
woi*thy  of  forming  the  principal  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal  ardies, 
and  Justim'an's  highest  architectural  ambition  wx^ 
that  he  might  surpass  it.  Throughout  the  middle 
ages  it  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  the  (crms 
of  Christian  churcheii,  and  its  peculiarities  were  the 
watchwords  and  rallying  points  of  all  associations 
of  builders.  Since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
16th  oeutuiy  its  an'angements  have  employed  the 
pens  of  numberless  learned  antiquarians,  and  archi- 
tects of  every  country  have  wasted  iheir  scieooe  111 
tiying  to  reproduce  its  forms. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  Chiistlans  that  the  Templr 
of  Solomon  is  so  interesting ;  the  whole  Mahoroetbo 
woild  look  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  architec- 
tm'al  knowledge,  and  the  Jews  still  recall  its  glone> 
and  sigh  over  their  loss  with  a  con^ant  tenacitj, 
unmatched  by  that  of  any  other  people  to  any  other 
building  of  the  ancient  world. 

With  all  this  interest  and  attention  it  niisrhi 
fiiirly  be  assumed  that  there  was  nothing  more  tx* 
be  said  on  such  a  subject — that  evay  source  of  in- 
formation had  been  ransacked,  and  eveiy  form  of 
restoration  long  ago  exhausted,  and  some  settlement 
of  the  disputed  points  arrived  at  which  had  been 
generally  accepted.  This  is,  however,  far  from  b«D» 
the  case,  and  few  things  would  be  mora  curious 
than  a  collection  of  the  various  restorations  thit 
have  been  proposed,  as  showing  what  diffeieiit 
meanings  may  be  applied  to  the  same  set  of  simple 
architectni:al  terms. 

The  most  important  work  on  this  subject,  and 
that  which  was  principally  followed  by  restore!) 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  that  of  tbt 
brothere  Pradi,  Spanish  Jesuits,  better  kuourn  a^ 
Villalpandi.  Their  work  was  published  in  folio  at 
Rome,  1596-1604,  superbly  illustrated.  Their  idea 
of  Solomon's  Temple  was,  that  both  in  dim^oos 
and  arrangement-  it  was  very  like  the  Escoiisl  in 
Spain.  But  it  is  by  no  m«ins  clear  whether  the 
Escurial  was  being  built  while  their  book  was  in 
the  press,  in  order  to  look  hke  the  Temple,  or  whe- 
ther its  authon  took  their  idea  of  the  Temple  At>m 
the  palace.  At  all  events  their  design  is  so  mnch  the 
mora  beautitol  and  commodious  of  the  two,  thst  we 
cannot  but  i*egret  that  Herrara  was  not  empiojixi  00 
the  book,  and  the  Jesuits  set  to  build  the  paLtce. 
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When  tbe  Freoch  expedition  to  Kgjpt,  in  the  first 
retnof  thisoHitiiry,  had  made  the  world  fiimiliar 
vith  tbe  wonderixil  architectural  remaiiu  of  that 
fomtrjy  ever^  ooe  jomped  to  the  couclusion  that 
N.>t'4noD*«  Temple  must  hare  been  designed  after  an 
Kgr^-ptiao  HHxleL  forgetting  entirely  how  hateful 
'iat  had  of  bomiage  was  to  the  Israelites,  and  how 
cropkielr  all  the  ordinances  of  their  religion  were 
•f  posed  to  the  idolatiiea  they  had  escaped  from — 
f<(-:c«ttiiig,  too,  the  centuries  which  liad  elapsed 
&iE-«  xhe  Ezode  before  tbe  Temple  was  erected,  and 
Kw  litUe  oommuuication  of  any  sort  there  had 
heiz  between  the  two  countries  in  the  interval. 

Tbe  Aayrian  disooreries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
kiTe  within  the  last  twenty  years  given  an  entirely 
&«  direction  to  tbe  researches  of  the  restorers,  and 
ti>:<i  time  with  a  very  ooa<4dei-able  prospect  of  suc- 
cn.>  i'T  the  analogies  are  now  tme,  and  whatever 
OQ  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  is  in  the  right 
4i:%i:tioa.  The  original  seats  of  the  progenitors  of 
tb  Jewish  luoes  were  in  Mesopotamia.  Their  lan- 
r«4^  W35  practically  the  same  as  that  spoken  on 
Ok  hanks  of  the  Tigris.  Their  historical  traditions 
vere  coisentaneous,  and,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge, ! 
4:u»t  all  the  outward  symbolism  of  their  raUgions 
v-is  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  Unfortunately,  how- 
t'^^',  00  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumed  of 
a  laMre  to  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  and 
T"  ars  still  forced  to  have  repourse  to  the  later 
kiiiiii^  at  Penepolis,  or  to  general  deductions,  from 
*M  strlt?  of  the  nearly  contemporary  secular  build- 
uct  M  Nineveh  and  elsewhere,  for  such  illustrations 
1"  ar?  arailable.  These,  however,  nearly  suffice  for 
vl  tUt  is  required  for  Solomon's  Temple.  For  the 
^:  U'is  of  that  ei-ected  by  Herod  we  must  look  to 

C>f  tbe  intermediate  Temple  erected  by  Zerubbabel 
**-.  know  very  little,  but,  from  the  circumstance  of 
t-  haring  been  erected  under  Persian  influences 
o^taoporaneously  with  the  buildings  at  Perwpolis, 
1 1*  perhaps  tbe  one  of  which  it  would  be  most  easy 
t  •  i^tore  the  details  with  anything  like  certainty. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  investigate  the 
•'.nr.^ementft  of  the  Temple,  it  is  indispensable  first 
nT»f  ally  to  determine  those  of  the  Tabernacle  which 
Mc-ts  caiued  to  be  erected  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai 
.rtTif«liately  afier  tbe  promnlgation  of  the  Law 
'  ^  tbat  mountain.  For,  as  we  shall  presently 
•*.  tb«  Temple  of  Solomon  was  nothing  moi'e  nor 
'^^  than  an  exact  repetition  of  that  earlier  Temple, 
'j'f-fnag  only  in  being  erected  of  more  durable 
c:  it  rials,  and  with  exact  1/  double  the  dimensions  of 
A^  pn^totype,  but  still  in  every  essential  respect  so 
'i.ticnl  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  is  indispen- 
*^k  in  order  to  onderstand  the  other. 

Tabernacle. 
^  Tbt-  written  anthorities  for  the  restoration  of  the 
•  >-*macle  are,   first,  the  detailed   account  to  be 
■  I'i  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  repeated 

*  Tbe  niblt  and  throu|^oat  tbis  article  Is  assumed  to 
■*  '^  urdbwy  cobit.  of  the  length  of  a  man's  fore-arm 
*^«B  ibe  eSMw-Joint  to  tbe  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  or 
1-  'iTr«ic  fatobrs.  equal  to  184  English  Inches.  There 
'**ti»  u,  be  Uttle  doubt  but  that  the  Jews  also  nsed  oc- 
•«jr^lj  a  Hborter  cubit  of  5  handbreaths,  or  15  inches, 

^  'tilj  (iu  lo  far  as  oux  be  ascertained)  in  speaking  of 
-'•vki  Of  of  metal  work,  and  never  applied  it  to  buildings. 
^'>r  Ute  Babykmlsb  Captivity  they  aeem  also  occaslon- 
<•! 7  u>  have  eto|rioyed  tbe  Babylonian  cuUt  of  7  hand- 
•^  j-lthj,  or  31  Inches.  Thia,  however,  can  evidently 
"•A-.*  Do  appUcation  to  the  Tabernacle  or  Solomon's 
r  taple,  whidi  was  erected  before  the  Captivity ;   nor 
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in  the  36th,  verses  8  to  38,  without  any  variation 
beyond  the  slightest  possible  abridgement.  Secondly, 
the  account  given  of  the  building  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  iii.  6),  which  is  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  the 
account  found  in  the  Bible  tliat  we  mav  feel 
assured  that  he  had  no  really  important  authority 
before  him  except  tha  one  which  is  equally  accessible 
to  us.  Indeed  we  might  almost  put  his  account  on 
one  side,  if  it  wei'e  not  that,  being  a  Jew,  and  so 
much  nearer  the  time,  he  may  have  had  access  to 
wme  traditional  accounts  which  may  have  enabled 
him  to  resilize  its  appeai-ance  more  readily  tlian  we 
can  do,  and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  technical 
terms  may  have  enabled  him  to  undei^taud  wliat 
we  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  explain. 

The  additional  indications  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and  indistinct,  and  are 
besides  of  such  doubtful  authenticity,  that  they 
practicjilly  add  nothing  to  oui'  knowledge,  and  may 
safely  be  disregarded. 

For  a  complicated  architectural  building  these 
written  authorities  probably  would  not  suffice 
without  some  remains  or  other  indications  to  sup- 
plement them  ;  but  the  arrangements  of  the  Taber- 
nacle were  so  simple  that  they  ai'e  i-eally  all  that 
ai*e  required.  Every  important  dimension  was  either 
5  cubits  or  a  multiple  of  5  cubits,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements in  plan  were  either  squares  or  double 
squares,  so  that  thei'e  really  is  no  difficulty  in 
putting  the  whole  together,  and  none  would  ever 
have  occun*ed  were  it  not  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  obtained  from  the  **  boards  "  that 
formed  its  walls,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one 
thing,  while  those  obtained  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  curtains  which  covered  ii  appear  to  give  another, 
and  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  reconciling  these 
with  one  another  or  with  the  text  of  Scripture.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  is,  however,  easily  explained, 
ns  we  Shall  pi-esently  see,  and  never  would  have 
occurred  to  any  one  who  had  lived  long  under 
canvas  or  was  familiar  with  the  exigencies  of  tent 
aixihitecture. 

Outer  Enclosure. — ^The  court  of  the  Tabemade 
was  suiTounded  by  canvas  screens — in  the  East 
called  Kannauts — and  still  universally  u»ed  to  en- 
close the  private  apartments  of  important  person- 
ages. Those  of  the  Tabernacle  were  5  cubits  in 
height,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  brass  5  cubits 
apiirt,  to  which  the  cm-tains  were  attached  by  hooks 
and  fillets  of  silver  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  &c.).  This  en- 
closure was  only  broken  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
entrance,  which  was  2u  cubits  wide,  and  closed  by 
cui'tains  of  fine  twined  linen  wrought  with  needle- 
work, and  of  the  most  gorgeous  coloui-s. 

The  space  enclosed  within  these  screens  was  a 
double  square,  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  north*  and 
«outh,  and  100  cubits  or  150  ft.  east  and  west.  In 
the  outer  or  eastern  half  was  placed  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  described  in  Ex.  xxvii.  1-8,  and  be- 

can  H  be  a%'aUable  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  Herod's 
Temple,  as  Josephus,  who  is  our  principal  authority 
regarding  it,  most  certainly  did  always  employ  tbe  Oneek 
cubit  of  18  inches,  or  400  to  1  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet ; 
and  the  Talmud,  which  is  the  only  other  authority, 
always  gives  the  same  number  of  cubits  where  we  can  l-e 
certain  they  are  speaking  of  the  same  thing ;  so  that  we 
may  feel  perfectly  sure  they  both  were  using  tbe  same 
measure.  Thus,  whatever  other  cubits  the  Jews  may 
have  used  for  other  purposes,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
for  the  buildings  referred  to  In  this  article  the  cubit  Of  IS 
inches,  and  that  only,  was  the  one  employed. 
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tween  it  and  .the  Tmtwnude  Iht  la>«r  (.ti 
§3),  it  which  ,the  priata  wulwd  their  b 
feet  oa  cuterim;  the  Tempi*. 


le  Hiunre  lowm-Jj  the  west  ims  situated  the 
Temple  or  Tibetuncle  ilseir.  The  dimentians  in 
plaii  of  thii  Etruclure  >u«  eidlr  suerlainnl.  Jo- 
sephuB  stale,  them  {A,,l.ii\.  6,  §3)  at  30  cubits  long 
bj  10  bread,  or  45  feet  by  15.  and  the  Bible  it 
tcarrelj  leM  diatiort.  as  it  snyt  that  the  nm-th  ant 
»iith  wnlln  wei«  «ach  egmpued  of  twenl;  iipiight 
lioaris  (Ki.  iiri.  IS,  4c.l,  esch  boai-d  oae  cubit 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  at  the  wi»t  end  there 

the  angle  boardt  or  poits,  a»de  up  the  10  cubiti 

lilver  iccketa  placed  on  the  ground.  Al  the  lop  at 
Isut  they  wen  jointed  and  Gutened  to^>ether  hj 
ban  of  .hittim  or  aocia  wood  run  through  ringi 
ofgoldttx.  xjiTi.  Z(>).  Both  authnrilia  agi«  Ihiil 
.L '^-rehtn  for  each  Hide,  but  a  little  dilfi- 


cl-T  a> 


Bible  A 


ihich  reached  from  end  li 
we  iliall  pretenllf  Me.  this  tor  wai 
applied  lo  a  toLillj  dlBerent  purpose,  a 
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deKTiptiiiaoriheiiHde  in  which  they  were  ip|*i-l 
i«  the  correct  one; — "  tveij ooe,"  h« ■)■•  ( Jul.  iS. 
6,  §3),  "  of  (hf  pilar*  or  boards  had  a  ring  of  roU 
affiled  to  ilsfronl  outwards,  inlo  whici  were  tuetleil 
bin  gilt  Kith  gold,  each  of  them  S  cubiti  Ibd(.  mi 
IhcK  bound  t(K;ether  the  brnrda;  the  headcfn* 
bar  muniug  into  another  ait^r  the  manner  of  <v 
tenon  inserted  into  another.  But  for  the  wall  I* 
hind  there  wan  oolir  one  bar  that  went  throueh  ill 
the  bonnli,  into  whii^  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bir^  « 
both  Bides  was  inserted." 

euilj  undei^tood.  The  tabernacle  «»  an  °bl.<i.f 
rectangular  itmctnre,  30  cubits  loi^  bf  IV  bwl, 
open  St  the  eastern  end,  and  diriiled  laUTnallr  miD 
two  apartrneote.  The  Hoi;  of  Holies,  into  whA 
no  one  eiitend — not  eTsn  the  priest,  aaft  no  mj 
eitraordinarj  occasiona— was  a  cube,  10  cutjii 
square  in  plan,  and  10  cubits  high  lo  the  top  of  il» 
wall.  In  this  was  placed  the  Mercj-soit,  mr- 
mounted  by  the  cherubim,  and  on  it  was  [JanJ 
the  Ark.conlaining  the  tables  of  the  I.*v.  lu  fnot 
of  these  was  an  outer  chamber,  called  the  Mt 
Place— 20  cubits  long  by  10  bnMd,  and  10  hich. 
appropriaied  t«  the  use  of  the  priests.  In  ii  ■«' 
placed  the  gokkn  oodlHtick  on  one  aide,  the  tiblt 
of  shew-biend  oppnite,  and  between  tbon  is  Ibt 
•MDtre  the  altar  li  iuccnaa. 


BiblenndbyJosephus,  ~T 

ic.),  of  fine  twined  linen  accord 

lotion  (Josephus  calls  them  wool : 

S8  culita  long.  These  were  of  Ti 
oinameuted  with  cherubim  of  ' 
Kiee  of  these  wen  sewn  together  h 
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oirtains  mdi  20  cubits  by  28,  and  these  two  again 
vcre  joined  together,  when  nsed,  by  fifty  gold  bu^e« 
ordasps. 

Abo?e  these  were  placed  cuitains  of  goats*  hair, 
each  4  cubits  wide  by  30  cubits  long,  but  eleven 
in  namber;  these  were  also  sewn  together,  six  into 
om  curtain,  and  fire  into  the  other,  and,  when 
oMd,  were  likewise  joined  together  by  fifty  gold 
bockles. 

Orer  these  again  was  thrown  a  curtain  of  nuns' 
%iaas  with  the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  and  a  fourth  corer* 
ini;  isalso  specified  as  being  of  badgers*  skins,  so  named 
io  thf  A.  V^  but  which  probnbly  really  c<»sisted  of 
wal-«kios.  [Badger-Skins  in  Appendix  A.]  This 
dU  not  of  course  coyer  the  rams'  signs,  but  most 
probnbly  was  only  used  as  a  ooping  or  ridge  piece 
U)  protect  the  junction  of  the  two  curtains  ^  nxn-i' 
skins  whid)  were  laid  on  each  slope  of  the  4'oof,  and 
probably  only  laoed  together  at  the  top. 

Tbe  question  whidi  has  hitherto  proved  a  stum- 
bliDg  blodc  to  restoi-ers  is,  to  know  now  these  cur* 
uins  were  applied  as  a  covering  to  the  Taberaacle. 
^t^u)ge  to  say,  this  has  appeared  so  difficult  that, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  they  have  been  content 
to  oKQvat  that  they  were  thrown  over  its  walls  as 
>  pall  is  thrown  over  a  cofiin,  and  they  have  thus 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  detianoe  of  all  probabi- 
litiM,  as  well  as  of  the  distinct  specification  of  the 
Pentateuch.  To  this  view  of  the  matter  there  ai-e 
ferend  important  objections. 

First.  If  the  inner  or  ornamental  curtain  was  so 
ui«d,  only  about  one-third  of  it  would  be  Men ; 
V  cubits  00  each  side  would  be  entirely  hidden  be- 
tvepQ  the  walla  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  goats'- 
lisir  curtain.  It  is  true  that  Bahr  {Symbolik  des 
Mosaixhen  Cidtua)y  Neumann  {Ber  StiftshOttet 
lbf>l),  and  others,  try  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by 
hsagiog  th'is  curtain  so  as  to  drape  the  walls  inside ; 
but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority,  and 
tbe  form  of  the  curtain  would  be  singularly  awk- 
vard  and  unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  If  such  a 
tiun^r  were  intended,  it  is  evident  that  one  curtain 
woold  have  been  used  at  wall-hangings  and  another 
»  a  onling„  not  one  great  range  of  curtains  all 
joined  the  same  way  to  hang  the  walls  all  round 
uA  form  the  ceiling  at  the  same  time. 

A  second  and  moro  cogent  objection  will  strike 
UfODe  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  tent.  It  is,  that 
^ery  drop  of  rain  that  fell  on  the  Tabemade  would 
^  through ;  for,  however  tightly  the  curtains  might 
w  stretched,  the  water  could  never  run  over  the 
*^  and  the  sheep  skins  would  only  make  the 
rastter  worse,  as  when  wetted  their  weight  would 
••^preas  the  centre,  and  probably  tear  any  curtain 
tbu  could  be  made,  while  snow  lying  on  such  a 
roof  woukl  certainly  tear  the  curtains  to  pieces. 

Bat  a  third  and  fiital  objection  is,  that  this  ar- 
noi;eRMnt  is  in  direct  contnidiction  to  Scripture. 
'♦V«  are  there  told  (Ex.  xivi.  9)  that  half  of  one  of 
the  ^ts*-hair  curtains  shall  be  doubled  bock  in 
front  of  the  Tabemade,  and  only  the  half  of  another 
'vw.  12)  hang  down  behind;  and  (ver.  13),  that 
*•*  cubit  shall  hang  down  on  each  side — whereas 
*w  ammgement  makes  10  cubits  hang  dovni  all 
"^nd,  except  in  fi-ont. 

'P^  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  singularly 
oWioua.  It  is  simply,  that  the  tent  hail  a  ridge. 
**  sll  tents  have  had  fi-om  the  days  of  Moses  down 
•^  t**  present  day ;  and  we  have  also  very  little 
•li^iUy  in  prediciting  that  the  angle  formal  by 
"»*  two  sides  of  the  roof  at  the  ridge  was  a  right 
•ORle — ^iMjit  only  because  it  is  a  reasonable  and  usual 
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angle  for  such  a  roof,  and  one  that  would  most 
likdy  be  adopted  in  so  regular  a  building,  but  be- 
cause its  adoption  i-educes  to  harmony  the  only  ab- 
normal measurement  in  the  whole  building.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  principal  curtains  were  only 
28  cubits  in  length,  and  consequoitly  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  5 ;  but  if  we  assume  a  right  angle  at  the 
ridge,  each  side  of  the  slope  was  14  cubits,  and 
143-|-14«  =  392,  and  20«  =  4O0,  two  numbers 
which  aiT)  practically   identical  in  tent-building. 


.gGUBITS. 


Ko.  1— INagraiii  of  tli«  DtmeoBlniM  of  the  Tabcniaela  la  Seetfon. 

The  base  of  the  triangle,  therefore,  formed  by  the 
roof  was  20  cubits,  or  in  other  woi^  the  roof  of 
the  Tabernacle  extended  5  cubits  beyond  the  walls, 
not  only  in  front  and  I'ear,  but  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle 
thus  became  identical  with  the  width  of  the  entrance 
to  the  endosure ;  which  but  for  this  drcumstanoe 
would  appear  to  have  been  disproportionately  large. 

With  these  data  it  is  easy  to  explain  all  the  other 
difficulties  which  have  met  previous  restorers. 

First.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  divided  from  the 
Holy  Place  by  a  screen  of  four  pillars  supporting 
curtains  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass.  But, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  entrance  there  were  five 
pillars  in  a  simihir  space.  Now,  no  one  would  put 
a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  an  entrance  without  a* 
motive;  but  the  moment  a  rid^  is  assumed  it 
becomes  indispensable. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  five  pillars  were 
spaced  within  the  limits  of  the  10  cubits  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Tabernacle,  vix.  one  in  tbe  centre, 
two  opposite  the  two  ends  of  the  walls,  and  the 
other  two  between  them ;  but  the  probabilities  are 
so  infinitely  greater  that  those  two  last  were  beyond 
those  at  the  angles  of  the  tent,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  considering  the  first  hypothesis.  By 
the  one  here  adopted  the  pillars  in  front  would,  like 
every  tbing  else,  be  spaced  exactly  5  cubits  apart. 

Secondly.  Josephus  twice  asseiis  {ArU.  iii.  6, 
§4)  that  the  Tabernacle  was  divided  into  thre<> 
parts,  though  he  specifies  only  two— the  Adytum 
and  the  Pronaos.  The  third  was  of  course  the 
porch,  5  cubits  deep,  which  stretched  across  the 
width  of  the  house. 

Thirdly.  In  speaking  of  the  western  end,  the 
Bible  always  uses  the  plural,  as  if  there  were  two 
sides  there.  Thero  was,  of  course,  at  least  one  pillar 
in  \he  centre  beyond  the  wall, — there  may  have 
been  five, — so  that  there  practically  were  two  sides 
there.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  speaking  (Ex.  xxvi.  1 2)  of  this  after  part 
calls  it  Miihcan,  or  the  dwelling,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  Ohel,  w  the'  tent,  which  applies  to 
the  whole  structure  covered  by  the  curtains. 

Fourthly.    We  now  underetand  why  thero  are  10 
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bnsdthi  in  th«  andn  curtaliu,  ml  1 1  in 
upper.  It  wBa  thnt  -tbej  might  brcsk  joini 
other  wonK  that  tlM  tarn  of  the  on«,  and 
cially  the  gnat  joining;  of  the  two  diiisiofu.  n 


depth  of  fringe  vould  be  pmclkallf  about  the  raine 

With  these  tuggeetioiu,  the  whole  description  in 
the  Book  ofluiodua  i>  so  ensilj  undentooit  tint  it 
is  Dot  De«euai7  to  dilitte  further  upon  it  j  thei-eare, 
however,  two  poinU  which  I'emain  to  be  noticed,  but 
more  with  leterencs  to  the  Temjile  whieh  succeeded 
it  tlian  with  i^anl  to  the  Tabci-niicie  itnlf. 

The  fint  is  the  dispoution  of  the  side  bnra  of 
shiltim-wood  that  joined  the  boards  together.  At 
first  fij^ht  it  would  nppew  that  thertr  were  4  Bhoi^t 
and  one  bug  Ijar  on  each  side,  ijut  it  aeerua  impoe- 
aible  to  see  how  Uieie  could  be  sininged  to  acu»d 
with  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  t«>t,  and  rery 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  would  hare  carried 
about  a  bar  45  &et  long,  when  b  or  fi  bars  would 
linve  aniwetnl  the  purpme  equnllf  welt,  and  5 
rows  of  bais  aie  quite  uiineteuarj,  beeids  being  in 
,oiJi  of  the  te.t. 


e,plan, 


'ebannx 


Bnd  37)  were  joined  end  to  end,  as  Jou-phus  asterti, 
and  the  bar  mentioned  (ver.  28)  was  the  ridge-jjole 
of  the  roof.  The  words  of  the  Hebrew  teit  will 
equallf  well  bear  the  translation — "  and  the  middle 
bar  which  is  bet>i:cm,"  instead  of  ■  n  tl.e  midst  of 
the   boaidi,  ghall  leach  rmm  end  to  end."     1'his 

'  '     cultj  that  no  pole  couid  be  made 
wiEht  and  Ihatoflhe 


r>  teat,  without 


t  supports. 


ould  easllr  ht 


purpov,  though  it  too  wotild  droop  in  tl» 
A  pole  would  be  a  much  moi'e  appropriate  a 
architectural   anaogemenl — so   mucli  so. 

w  th      pportd      One  p    ar        he  ce    re  q 


(which  Uiere  ii 


TEBIPLE 

e  Holy  of  Holie 


in  of  how 


cootraiUtt).  lh(  -ki 
Still,  ai  DO  imtnul 
by  the  Bible  »  Jt 
e  ridge  va^  IctedH 


niwnicd  m 
f  proof  with  onr  present  knowledge  but  it  ii 
0  whKh  we  shall  have  to  revert  presetLtlj. 

The  other  question  ii- were  the  Mde  of 
'erandah  which  Bun-oundal  the  Suictiiarj'  cliw 
eft  open?    The  only  hint  we  have  thi  this 


and   O'tl  ihronghoul  Ihb  chapter,  ippsm 

ing  to  apply  to  an  enclosed  *p9«.  whirh  . 

might  be  dwelt  in,  OM  to  the  tent  ■>  a  wK 

fo  the  cuTering  only ;  though  here  again  Ibr 

pn 

is  by  no  mexni  »  clear  ai  to  be  decisiTe. 

The  only  rnlly  t-igible  ra»o  for  sopp^ir^  <H 

•idea  weie  enclosed  is,  that  the  T«<np!e  of  S^ 
WM  suiTOunded  ou  all   sirfes  hut  llie  final, 

range  of  small  cells  5  cubiu  wide,  in  wlu^ 

li 

piiests  i>esided  who  weie  eiwially  attid>td  1 

tl 

service  of  the  T..m,Je. 

It  would  have  been  so  ea>y  lo  have  d™ 

" 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  with  anjlhin. 

li 

cerlBinly,  at  what  distance  fVom  the  tent  ihi 

pegs  were  filed.     It  coul.1  not  be  less  on  tbc 

In  fiont  and  lear  the  central  peg  .-ould  harJlv 

b 

been  at  a  !e»  H»t«nce  than  20  .;ul>it>;  *  ll 

rear  fhe  whole  distance  may  hare  beeo  80  c 

h 

>P 

to  peg  ;  and  it  ia  this  dimension  that  aeem."  1 

111 

Bovemed  the  pegs  of  the  eoi-lo«ui»a,  as  H 

luat  allow  room  for  the  fai>teni»gs  of  the  nr 

on  either  aide,  and  for  the  altar  wtd  laver  in 

strongly  on  these  and  some  other  minor  pnnT 

En     gh  h      been  said          pU      w  h  )ie 

tE         h    mn     po    t»      th    prop««d  n-to 

«  jfeNMi 


T1.T1 
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rmj  imbitiflii  of  the  mcred  ttit,  unci  at  the 
I'  tin  u  ^bow  IhHt  She  TabfrrBelc  wu  a  m- 
lUf  i™t-like  rtrurture,  udmirsblj  adajilcd  to 
jiuyfss  u  irhich  it  wu  ipfJlHl. 
Solomon's  Temple. 
K\e  axampuiHl  the  Itraelitm  in  nil 
"oiieringi,  vid  remained  theii  only  Holy 
oi  Tscplc  tiU  Diiid  obUiincd  pos»ai<m  Jf 
iVm,  ud  frrcUd  an  altu-  id  the  thmhing- 
rf  .Inmuh,  on  the  (pot  whew  U»  altar  of 
An[^  iliniji  afterwards  slond.  He  also 
bi  the  Art  out  of  KirJHtli-JFarini  (2  Sud.  ti. 
Chr.  sii.  6)  and  pre|Mred  a  tabernacle  tor  It 
b™  dlj  whicK  he  calltd  »fl*r  hi«  own  name, 
tbts  «trf  brought  up  theuoe  bj  Solomon 
<r.  r.  b)i  the  Ark  placed  in  the  H0I7  of 
.  bfil  ih#  TabeniAcle  aecnu  to  have  been  put 
■f*B.  relic  (1  Chr,  iiiU.  32).  We  have 
met.  hoircvn-,  of  the  remoral  of  the  ari|[iTiiil 
ark  at  MoHS  from  Gibeon.  nor  anytliing 

-Mlomm  remowd  out  of  the  Citj  of  L^rid 
i.t.5,.  In&ct,  from  Ow  time  of  the  build- 
il»  Tmple,  ite  Idk  sight  of  the  Tabernacle 
:bii.    Il  was  David  who  first  propteed  to  re- 

'  rorbiddeo  for'  the  reaBons  assigned  by  the 
;  Suhan  (2  Sam.  rii.  5.  be),  and  though 
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*  11--*  .rf  the  task  was  l»fl  for  his  son  Solomon. 

i!'  »ith  (he  auiijiinn  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre. 
■''■ii-iMd  tbiigtat  undertaking  in  Ihetirarth  jenr 

' '  >  B.C.  KCDiding  to  the  received  chronoli^. 
"ictnpaiingtheTemple.udeKribnl  in  I  King] 
■  ir^i :;  Ohraoii:lei  11.  and  by  Joscphos  vii.  3,  with 
■-■  'i*«iiade,  u  just  ejphined,  the  tint  thing 
'-.'  -;rites  ui  is  that  all  the  ftrrangemenla  wm-o 
Wol.  lod  |]ie  dimensions  of  eirerj  port  isere 
■:-i.c -timlile  tbose   of  the  preceding  structure. 

-'  Ine  Koljof  Holies  in  the  Tabeiimcle  wni  a 
''-  I'l  cnbiti  (HL-h  way;  in  the  Temple  it  was 
-    -.In..    The  Holy  Place  or  outer  hull  wns  10 

:-  lide  by  20  long  and  10  high  in  the  Taber- 
"V.  ta  the  Temple  all  these  dimensions  were 
■'  :>'i«ible.     The  poreh  in  the  TnbemiicJe  was 

■  t'iep,  in  tiie  Temple  10  :  its  width  in  both 
'c-sbniig  the  width ol'Uie  house.  Thechambcrs 

'  'K  Bonte  and  the  Tabernacle  wi  '    ~ 


n  together 


writers  of  the  Pentalev.h  and  the  ikioks  of  Kings 
and  Chmicles  in  this  matter ;  for  not  only  aie  we 

of  time  with  peifect  certainly,  but,  tiow  that  we 
know  the  system  on  which  they  were  constructed, 

noMirnt  of  the  Temple  as  re^tcted  by  Herod,  of 


■-•Jeonthe 


id-floo 


1e  ditjerel 


mple  ihe  tao  wnlls  lakt 
"    op  "  ihitknea  of  5  fiibita,  Urns  mating  ui 
'■  L-  Ct  the  thambers. 

i^dni;  ill  Iheee  ports  ti^thei,  the  gi-ound-ptan 
'  ■''Tnniile  mewiired  80  cubits  by  40;  that  of 
t  Tleraci,,  „  .,  h,je  ju.^  »«n,  was  40  by  SO  ; 
'n  ,ttjt  \i  more  striking  than  even  this,  is  that 
'*  V^  icalb  wen  10  cubila  high  in  the  Due 
f ' ; '  ™inli  in  the  nlher,  the  whole  height  of  the 

■-- ariew..  15,  that  of  the  Temfile  30  cubits; 
"  nnf  rning  5.  the  other  10  cuhita  above  the 
'^-'ini'tbehitHitalwalU.k  So  eiact  indeed  i<  this 
'«"■'•»,  that  il  not  only  confirms  to  Ihe  fullest 
""'  i^f  rntoration  of  Ihe  Tabemncle  whidi  has 
''^  ■*■  ^^(iaiiied,  hnt 


:he  Tempi",  as  built  by  Salomon, 
.{ed  eojiy  of  the  Tnbenuicle.  goes 
I  change  the  Ibrm  of  another  important 
question  which  has  been  long  agitnled  by  (he  btu- 

qiiiry  as  to  nhence  the  Jews  derived  Ihe  plan  and 
design  of  the  Temple  must  now  be  tmnsfenei]  to  Ihe 

did  they'derive  the  scheme  of  thrTabenuicle? 

From  Kgypt? 
There  is  nut  a  ^hadow  of  pioof  that  the  E«yptia 


n  their 


mples  nor 


leither  Ih 


islorical  n 


ured  (0  suggest  su 

h  an  oiigii 

for 

From  A.-syria  ? 

Hei-e  too  we  are 

equally  dcv 

oid 

fanynulhority 

or  tnngihie  data,  f 
taint  F  are  that  the 

r  though 
Jews  woul, 

Jie  probabilities  cer- 
rather  adopt  n  fbmi 

from'  the  kindled 

rom  the  hated 

t  left,  we  have 

nothine  further  lo 

ustify  us  in 

-uch 

an  aHnimpIion. 

Froi.  Arabia? 

It  is  pos^ble  that   the  Ar 

nbs 

Tiay  have   used 

movonble  tenl-like 

temples. 

Th^y 

w.™  a  p«.ple 

n«ily  allied  in  rac 

with  the 

Moses-  ftther- 

n-law  was  an  Ara 

b,  and  som 

ethin 

E  he  may  have 
rm  he  adopted. 

.suggested 

But  beyord  thi.  w 

tp..' 
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For  the  pment,  iit  laist,  it  mint  luifke  lo  kuovr 
Uut  the  form  of  the  Temple  wu  tDjiied  from  the 
Tabernacle,  uA  \\M  nnr  architectural  amuneuti 
that  fQay  have  born  added  weie  tiich  as  wei-a  unu- 
aJljr  em^oyed  at  diat  time  id  Palestine,  lud  more 
efipedftkl  J  at  Tyre,  whence  [DD£t  of  the  ailiAcers  were 
ulUiiiied  who  aseisted  in  its  erection. 

So  far  as  the  dimenaioiis  above  quoted  are  cou- 
cemed,  everything  is  a:  clear  aod  aa  eerlain  ai  any- 
IhiD!:  thst  on  be  predioaled  of  bdj  building  oi 
which  no  remainii  eiisl,  but  bejond  this  thei-e  aru 
eeiWn  minor  problfrns  bv  no  meana  w  eaiv  lo  re- 
•olve,  hut  fortunately  they  ai*  of  much  le»8  im- 
porluwe.     The  first  is  ihe 

Height.— ^ba.t  given  in  1  K.  ri.  2— of  30  cu 
' — ia  60  reaaonable  in  proportion  to  the  other  dm 
xioni,  that  Ihe  matter  might  lie  allowed  lo 
there  wen  it  not  for  the  nawrtioa  {'i  Chr.  iii 
that  the  height,  thot^h  tippnrently  only  of 
porch,  waa  120  cuhits  =  lBO  ie.-t  (bj  nearly  as  r 

The  CanliaRliiliuu  arrre  ■  Shrmlllr  pRiplr.  ami  <in-r 


be  the  height  of  (he  >teepl*  of  St.  Mariln'i'  :■■>  i 
Fietds).  This  is  so  unlike  anything  wc  kDon  :<i 
ancient  architecture,  that  baring  rto  tvuDteijHit 
the  Tabertuule,  we  might  at  first  sight  ted  aim 
justified  in  rejecting  it  as  a  mistake  or  iiiteT.>li:« 
but  tor  Ihe  assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  9)  that  S»K -r. 
overlaid  the  vpptr  ciambcrt  with  guU.  aD>l  .' 
iiui.  12,  wherelhealtiinon  the  top  uf  the  ';} 
cAomirr),  apparently  of  the  Temple,  are  ntmi  «- 
lo  addition  to  this,  both  Joaephua  and  the  Tj  j. 
persistently  assert  that  there  was  a  aupn^r.i 
on  the  Temple  equal  in  height  to  the  lownr  )a 
and  Ihe  loUl  height  they,  in  acrordaccr  vi;b  ! 
Gook  of  Chronicles,  call  120  cubits  at  I-'  - 
{Anl.  viii.  3,  §2).  It  is  evident,  hoWt.Trr.  lh.ii 
oblaina  tbese  dimensiooa  liiit  by  ikml>ii:iu'  t 
height  of  the  lower  Temple,  making  it  tki  li.^^ 
of  30  cubits,  uid  ill  like  manner  eiagpri::! 
eveiy  other  dimension  to  make  up  this  qivu  nt 
Were  it  nol  for  Iheie  authorities,  it  would  ~:  ■ 

uut  lo  hare  performeil  HKrtBttsIn  front  o(  ii.iTu .- 


TEMPLE 

ill  Uv  ml  uigBids  of  tlw  an  it  vt  uaiinied 
Ikl  ite  epfcr  dnmbtr  mcupiol  ths  ipsa  brtSMn 
:bt  iwf  of  the  Holj  Pla«  gnd  tht  iW  or  the 
Fopl',  Tru  cubit*  or  15  fwt,  (Ten  iflcr  dcduct- 
•c  t>»  UiKbKa  of  the  two  mob.  ii  lufficieat  to 
Ebi  lati  iodi  u  ■partoinit  u  hiiiorj  would  lead 
D  U  iuppw  (lilted  thest.  But  the  tridence  that 
iHTc  «u  Hmdhing  bejoud  thii  ii  lo  itrong  that 

Id  kukJDg  iLraugh  the  monumniti  of  untiquity 
Ev  vLDFthiDg  ta  BLifgBt  vrhal  thia  might  be,  the 

Ecittii  00  Uk  n»ri  of  the  PaIicc  Templet  mt  Pertt- 
fh^b  thoirn  in  Woodcut  No.  6,  which  reproenta 
^  reproductioD  of 
If  Dpili  of  the  Pika  thown  in  plan.  Woodcut 
Ko.  9.  U  i>  true  thttt  were  erected  fire  eenturifs 
iftBUitboildiDgafSalomon'iTanpU;  but  the;  ai-e 
irawoUjcopiBinetmieof  oldi    '        ■      '  - 
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ijrep™ 


t,  withn 


7  building).  Mothing  ID  f^ct  could 
fsratniDre  correetlj  "  tho  slt»™  on  the  lop  of  Ih« 
fijti  dumbm  "  nhich'  Jmiih  b«t  down  (2  K. 
Ba.  12|thiD  thii,  DOT  (Dulil  anrlhrag  more  tullj 
Ufa  lU  Ibt  irchitectunl  or  devoliooal  eiigencies  of 
itasi;  but  ill  height  ueier  could  hare  been  60 
aliu.  cii  em  'M,  bat  it  might  rer;  pi-obablir  be 
^  :■>  ciil»ti  which  incidantallr  Joe^iit  (it.  I ' 

)1  mtidiB  u  "  linking  down  *    "^    ''     '" 

i>-tlilii(is  but  vai  w  left  till 

Tut  cu  Ir  little  doubt  but  Ihnt  the 

b  a  Ebii  ^angraph  wai  nme  such  luuentructure 

ftt^tihotain  the  liut  woodcut ;  and  the  incidental 


t  Wilt  (ht  TiOTple  ■ 


woodea  beun,  would  not  only  look  piinfullj  weak 
itithoul  some  luppon,  but,  in  ftct,  almost  impOK- 
■iblt  to  ootutruct  with  the  imperfect  idciice  of  th«e 
dafi.  Another  difficulty  iriaei  from  the  fact  that 
theBook  of  Chrooiclea  newly doubia the  dimeniioni 
gireu  ju  Kin^  ;  but  thia  ariaei  from  the  lyBiemilic 
rcduplialioD  of  th«  height  which  misled  Joaephui ; 
and  if  we  uinme  the  Temple  to  hare  been  60  cubili 
iif[h,  the  height  oF  the  plllan,ai|;iren  in  the  BnA 
if  Chronicles,  would  be  appropriate  to  support  the 
■oof  of  ila  porch,  ai  thoae  in  Kin^i  are  the  proper 
leight  for  a  temple  30  cubita  high,  which  theie  i> 
telieve 


circumfi:i« 

height. 
AboTe  thli  WBI  (ter.  IS) 
■tuither[nember,called>l»  - 
chapiter  of  lily-work,  four 
cubiti  in  height,  but  which 
from  the  lecoud  meotioD 
ofitinve]'.  22  Et«ma  more 
probably  to  hiTe  been  an 


The  poTcH  wn.<    :iO    i: 


\iimm\X\v. 


S©©®©i 


all  derired  more  or  leu  from  wood,  o 
with  wooda  anuuDcoti  npated  in  the  harder 
RWtcriaL  Eren  nt  Penepolii,  thongh  we  Duty  feel 
ceilsin  that  tTeijUilng  we  Me  there  had  a  wooden 
prototype,  uid  may  luipect  that  much  of  their 
wooden  ornamentation  wai  deriTed  from  the  earlier 
■natal  formi,  itlll  it  ia  lo  far  removed  from  the 
oiglEial  aoune  tkit  in  the  pment  stale  of  our 
5  A" 
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knowledge,  it  is  dangerous  to  inMst  too  cloeely  on 
any  point.  Notwithntanding  this,  the  pillars  at 
Persepolis,  of  which  Woodcut  No.  8  is  a  tjpe,  are 
probably  more  like  Jachiu  and  Boaz  than  any  other 
}«llars  which  have  reached  us  iwm  antiquity,  and 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  immense  capitals  of  these 
columns  than  we  obtain  from  any  other  examples ; 
but  being  in  stone,  they  are  &r,  more  simple  and 
less  ornamental  than  they  would  have  been  in  wood, 
and  infinitely  less  so  than  their  metal  prototypes. 

Internal  Supports. — The  existence  of  these  two 
pillai-s  in  the  porch  suggests  an  inquiry  which  has 
hitheito  been  entirely  overlooked  :  Were  there  any 
pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple  ?  Considering 
that  the  clear  space  of  the  roof  was  20  cubits,  or 
30  feet,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  cedar 
beam  could  be  laid  across  this  without  i«inkmg  in 
the  centre  by  its  own  weight,  unless  trussed  or 
suppoi-ted  from  below.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  Tyrians  in  those  days  were 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  forms  of  carpentry 
implied  in  the  first  su^estion,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  th^  ediould  have  resorted  to  them  even 
if  they  knew  how ;  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  architecturally  the  iuti^uction  of  pillai-s  in  the 
interior  would  have  increased  the  appaivnt  size  and 
improved  the  aitistic  effect  of  the  building  to  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

If  they  were  inti^oduced  at  all,  there  must  have 
been  fuur  in  the  sanctuary  and  ten  in  the  hall,  not 
necessuiily  equally  spaced,  in  a  transverse  direction, 
but  probably  standing  6  cubits  from  the  walls, 
leaving  a  centre  aisle  of  8  cubits. 

The  only  building  at  Jerusalem  whose  construc- 
tion throws  any  light  on  this  subject  is  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  [Palace.]  There  the 
pillars  were  an  inconvenience,  as  the  purposes  of  the 
hall  were  state  and  festivity ;  but  though  the  pillars 
in  the  palace  had  nothing  to  support  above  the  roof, 
they  were  sfjbced  probably  10,  certainly  not  more 
than  12^,  cubits  apai-t.  If  Solomon  had  been  able 
to  roof  a  clkar  space  of  20  cubits,  he  ceiiainly 
would  not  have  neglected  to  do  it  there. 

At  Pei-sepolis  Uiere  is  a  small  building,  called 
the  Palace  or  Temple  of  Darius  (Woodcut  No.  9), 
which  more  closely  resembles  the  Jewish  Temple 
than  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  has  a  porch,  a  centi-al  hall,  an  adytum — the  plan 
of  which  cannot  now  be  made  out — and  a  range  of 
small  chambers  on  either  side.     The  principal  dif- 


Na  •.—Palace  of  Hwlai  at  FertepoHs     Scalo  of  .V)  f«H  lo  I  inch. 
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ference  is  that  it  has  four  pillars  in  its  porch  Instead 
of  two,  and  consequently  fi>ur  rows  in  its  interior 
hall  instead  of  half  that  number,  as  suggested  abore. 
All  the  buildings  at  Persepolis  have  their  floors 
equally  crowded  with  pillars,  and,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  borrowed  this  peculiarity  from 
Nineveh,  there  seems  no  d  priori  reason  why  Solo- 
mon should  not  laye  adopted  this  expedient  to  grt 
over  what  otherwise  would  seem  an  insupersble 
constructive  difficulty. 

The  question,  in  fiM:t,  b  very  mnch  the  same  that 
met  us  in  discussing  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. No  internal  supports  to  the  roofs  of  either 
of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  anywhere.  Bat 
the  difficulties  of  construction  without  them  would 
have  been  so  enormous,  and  their  introduction  so 
usual  and  so  entirely  unobjectionable,  that  we  cro 
hardly  understand  their  not  being  employed.  Eith«r 
building  was  possible  without  them,  bat  certaioly 
neither  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

It  may  perhaps  add  something  to  the  probabOity 
of  their  arrangement  to  mention  that  the  toi  bass 
for  the  layers  which  Solbmon  made  would  stand 
one  within  each  inter-column  on  either  hand, 
wheie  they  would  be  boiutiful  and  appitipriate 
ornaments.  Without  some  such  accentuation  of 
the  space,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  whatther 
were,  and  why  ten.  * 

Chambers. — The  only  other  feature  which  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  is  tiie  application  of  three  tiers 
of  small  chambers  to  the  walls  of  the  Temple  exter- 
nally on  all  sides,  except  that  of  the  entranoe. 
Though  not  expressly  so  stated,  these  were  a  sort  of 
monastery,  appropiiated  to  the  residence  of  the 
priests  who  were  either  permanenUy  or  in  torn 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The  fewest 
storey  was  only  5  cubits  in  width,  the  next  6, 
and  the  upper  7,  allowing  an  ofiset  of  1  cubit  <m 
the  side  of  the  Temple,  or  of  9  indies  on  each  side, 
on  which  the  flooring  joists  rested,  so  as  not  to 
cut  into  the  walls  of  the  Temple.  Assuming  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  at  the  level  of  the  upper  cham- 
bers to  have  been  2  cubits  thick,  and  the  ootpr 
wall  one — ^it  could  not  well  have  been  less— this 
would  exactly  make  up  the  duplication  of  the 
dimension  found  as  before  mentioned  for  the  verandah 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

It  is,  again,  only  at  Persepolis  that  we  find  aov- 
thing  at  sJl  analogous  to  this ;  but  in  the  plan  1st 
quoted  as  that  of  the  Palace  of  Duius,  we  find  a 
similar  range  on  either  hand.  The 
palace  of  Xerxes  possesses  this  feature 
also ;  but  in  the  great  hall  tiiere,  and 
its  countei-part  at  Susa,  the  pUre  of 
these  chambers  is  supphmted  by  hUnl 
porticoes  outside  the  walls  that  sur- 
rounded the  central  phalanx  of  pillars. 
Unibi innately  our  knowledge  of  Assj* 
rian  Temple  architecture  is  too  limited 
to  enable  us  to  say  whether  this  featore 
was  common  elsewheie,  and  though 
something  very  like  it  occuin  in  Bad* 
dhist  Viharas  in  India,  these  Istter  are 
comparatively  so  noodera  that  their  dis- 
position hardly  bears  on  the  inquiry. 

Outer  Cotiri.— The  enclosure  of  the 
Temple  consisted,  according  to  the  Bible 
(I  K.  vi.  36),  of  a  low  wall  of  three 
courses  of  stones  and  a  row  of  oed«r 
beams,  both  probably  highlf  orn»- 
mented.  As  it  is  more  than  probsble 
that  the  same  duplication  of  dimeiuioos 
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took  place  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  features  of  the 
Taberaade,  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  10 
cahits,  or  15  feet,  ij  height,  and  almost  certainly 
100  caUts  north  and  south,  and  200  east  and  west. 
There  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  any  poili- 
CMS  or  gateways  or  any  architectural  ornaments  of 
this  eDcbsure,  ibr  though  names  which  were  atler- 
wsrds  transferred  to  the  gates  of  the  Temple  do  occur 
in  1  Chr.  iz.,  xxiv.,  and  zzvi.,  this  was  before  the 
Temple  itself  was  built;  and  although  Josephus 
dim  mention  such,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  was 
writtDg  five  centories  after  its  total  destruction,  and 
he  was  too  apt  to  confound,  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent in  his  descriptions  of  buildings  which  did  not 
then  exist.  There  was  an  eastern  porch  to  Herod*s 
Temple,  which  was  called  Solomon's  Porch,  and 
Josephus  tells  us  that  it  was  built  by  that  monarch  ; 
bat  of  this  there  is  absolutely  no  pix>of,  and  as  neither 
in  the  acooont  of  Solomon's  building  nor  in  any 
rahaeqnent  repairs  or  incidents  is  any  mention  made 
of  mich  buildings,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they 
did  not  exi^  brfore  the  time  of  the  great  rebuilding 
immediatdy  [nreceding  the  Christian  era. 

Temple  of  Zcrubbabel. 

We  hare  very  few  particulars  regarding  the 
Temple  which  the  Jews  ei^ted  after  their  return 
irom  the  Captirity  (cir.  520  B.C.)}  and  no  descrip- 
tion that  would  enable  us  to  realize  its  appearance. 
But  there  are  some  dimensions  given  tu  the  Bible 
and  elsewhere  which  are  extremely  interesting  as 
alTording  points  of  comparison  between  it  and  the 
Temples  whidi  preceded  it,  or  wera  erected  after  it. 

The  first  and  most  authentic  are  those  given  in 
the  Book  of  Ezra  (vi.  3),  when  quoting  the  decree  of 
Cjrus,  wherein  it  is  said,  **  Let  the  house  be  builded, 
the  f4aoe  where  they  offered  saciiHces,  and  let  the 
fouodations  thereof  be  strongly  hud ;  the  lieight 
thereof  threescore  cubits,  and  the  bi-eadth  thereof 
threescore  cubits,  with  three  rows  of  great  stones 
and  a  row  of  new  timber.**  Josephus  quotes  this 
passage  almost  literally  (zi.  4,  §6),  but  in  doing  so 
enables  us  with  certainty  to  translate  the  word  here 
called  Sow  as  "  Storey  **  (8^/ios)— as  indeed  the 
Mwe  would  lead  us  to  infer — for  it  could  only  apply 
to  the  three  storeys  of  chambers  that  surrounded 
Solomon's,  and  afterward's  Herod's  Temple,  and 
vith  this  azain  we  come  to  the  wooden-  Talar  which 
sarmouQtea  the  Temple  and  formed  a  fourth  storey. 
It  may  be  remaHced  in  passing,  that  this  dimension 
of  60  cubits  in  height  aocoi-ds  perfectly  with  the 
words  which  Josephus  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Herod  (xv.  11,  §1)  when  he  makes  him  say  that 
the  Temple  built  after  the  Captivity  wanted  60 
cubits  of  the  height  of  that  of  Solomon.  For  as  he 
bad  adopted,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  height  of 
1 '20  cubits,  as  wiitten  in  the  Chronicles,  for  that 
Tero{Je,  this  one  remained  only  60. 

The  other  dimension  of  60  cubits  in  breadth,  is 
20  cubits  in  excess  of  that  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
bat  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  for 
we  find  both  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  that 
it  wss  the  dimension  adopted  for  the  Temple  when 
rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired  by  Herod.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  no  authority  for  assuming  that  any 
increa'w  was  made  in  the  dimensions  of  either  the 

*  In  teooonttDg  the  events  narrated  by  Ezra  (x.  9), 
JoMpbiM  aayt  (AnL  xi.  6,  $4)  that  the  assembly  there 

'^^'T**  .V*  **'**  P****  *"  ****  upper  room,  iv  tu  vwtp^ 
TOW  upoi.  wbkh  would  be  a  very  oirlous  iliustraiion 
of  the  Bse  of  that  apartnwnt  if  It  could  be  depended 
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Holy  Place  or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  since  we  find  that 
these  were  retained  in  Ezekiel's  description  of  an 
ideal  Temple — and  were  afterwards  those  of  Herod's. 
And  as  this  Temple  of  Zerubbabd  was  still  standing 
in  Herod's  time,  and  was  more  strictly  speaking  re- 
paii-ed  than  rebuilt  by  him,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
anv  of  its  dimensions  were  then  diminished.  We 
are  left  therefore  with  the  alternative  of  assuming 
that  the  poixdi  and  the  chambers  all  round  were  20 
cubits  in  width,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
.walls,  instead  of  10  cubits,  as  in  the  eai'lier  build- 
ing. This  may  perhaps  to  some  extent  be  accounted 
for  by  the  introduction  of  a  passive  between  the 
Temple  and  the  rooms  of  the  priest's  lodgings  in* 
stead  of  each  being  a  thoroughfare,  as  must  oer^ 
tainly  have  been  the  case  in  Solomon's  Temple. 

This  alteration  in  the  width  of  the  Pteromata 
made  the  Temple  100  cubits  in  length  by  60  in 
breadth,  with  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  60  cubits,  in* 
eluding  the  upper  room  or  Talar,  though  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  this  hut  dimension  is  aome- 
what  in  excess  of  the  trath.' 

The  only  other  desaiption  of  this  Temple  is  found 
in  Hecataeus  the  Abderite,  who  wrote  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  quoted  by  Jo* 
sephus  {coni.  Ap.  i.  22),  he  says,  that  '*  In  Jerusalem 
towaiids  the  middle  of  the  dty  ia  a  stone  walled  en* 
dosure  about  500  feet  :n  lengtii  {&s  irtrrdirXfBpos), 
and  100  cubits  in  width,  with  double  gates,"  in 
which  he  describes  the  Temple  as  being  situated. 

The  last  dimension  is  exactly  what  we  obtained 
above  by  doubling  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle  en- 
dosnre  as  applied  to  Solomon's  Temple,  and  may 
therefore  be  accepted  as  tolerably  cetiain,  but  tlie 
500  feet  in  length  exceeds  anything  we  have  yet 
reached  by  200  %et.  It  may  be  that  at  this  age  it 
was  found  neoessaiy  to  add  a  oooii  for  the  womoi  or 
the  Gentiles,  a  sort  of  Narthex  or  Galilee  for  those 
wh6  could  not  mter  the  Temple.  If  this  or  these 
together  were  100  cubits  square,  it  would  make  up 
the  **  nearly  5  plethra  "  of  our  author.  Hecataeus 
also  mentions  that  the  altar  was  20  cubits  square 
and  10  high.  And  although  he  mentions  tlie 
Temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  does  not  supply  us 
with  any  dimensions. 

From  these  dimensions  we  gather,  that  if  **  the 
Priests  and  Levites  and  Eldei-s  of  families  were  dis- 
consolate at  seeing  how  much  more  sumptuous  the  old 
Temple  was  than  the  one  which  on  account  of  their 
poverty  they  had  just  been  able  to  erect "  (Ezr.  iii. 
12 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  zi.  4,  §2),  it  certainly  was  not  be- 
cause it  was  smaller,  as  almost  eveiy  dimension  had 
been  increased  one-third ;  but  it  may  have  been  that 
the  carving  and  the  gold,  and  other  ornaments  of 
Solomon's  Temple  far  surpassed  this,  and  the  pillars 
of  the  portico  and  the  veils  may  all  have  been  far 
more  splendid,  so  also  probably  were  the  vessels ; 
and  all  this  is  what  a  Jew  would  mourn  over  &r 
more  than  mere  architectural  splendour.  In  speak- 
ing of  these  Temples  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  their  dimensions  were  practically  very  fiir  in* 
ferior  to  those  of  the  Heathen.  Even  that  of  Ezra 
is  not  larger  than  an  average  parish  church  of  the 
last  century — Solomon's  was  smaller.  It  was  the 
lavish  display  of  the  precious  metals,  the  elnborntion 
of  carved  ornament,  and  the  beauty  of  the  textile 


upon,  but  both  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  are  so  clear  that 
It  was  In  the . ''  street,"  or  ■*  place  "  of  the  Temple,  that 
we  cannot  base  any  aricumcnt  upon  it,  though  it  is 
carious  as  Indicatii^  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of 
Jo:<epbus. 
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&brici,  whidi  nuda  op  thtlr  *pl«DdoRr  ud  nad«r«d 
Umiq  *d  precloiu  in  the  eyn  of  the  pvopl*.  ind 
tiiece  can  conHqu^tlj  ba  bo  gmter  mistake  thu 
to  judgp  of  them  by  the  Dumber  of  cubib  UW7 
■DBuurcd.  Th«j  Keif  'I'emple*  of  a  Sbemitic,  Dot 
ef  *  Celtk  people. 

Temfle  or  EzEJiiec.. 

Thetuimora  Temple  which  the  prophet  Ei«kiel 
nv  while  miding  on  the  beakt  of  the  Chebar  in 
Babylonia  in  [ha  251h  jm  of  Ih*  CaptiFify,  doa 
not  add  much  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  aubject.  It 
ii  not  a  description  of  a  Temple  that  ever  wu  built 
or  erer  could  be  erected  nt  Jeruuian,  and  cati  con- 
quoitlf  onlf  be  coDiidered  u  the  biau  ideal  of 


what  a  Shem 


c  Templfl  ought  t( 


would  certamly  he  intemting  if  it  could  becorrectlj 
reitored,  but  unfortunalel;  the  diScnltin  of  making 
oot  a  complicateii  plan  finm  a  mere  verbnl  deserip- 
tioD  are  vciy  grmt  indeed,  and  are  enhanced  ir  '^'~ 
iutance  hf  our  imperiect  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Hei>Tcw  aichitectui'al  terms,  a 
miif  alto  be  from  the  prophet  dexTibing  not 
heactually  knew,  but  onlf  whiit  he  taw  in  a  t 

Be  thii  M  it  nuj,  ne  tind  that  the  Temple  itaif 
wu  of  the  exact  dimenhioni  of  that  built  by  Solo- 
mon, viz.  an  idytom  {Ex.  il.  1-4),  20  cubits  iquan, 
a  naoa,  20  >:  40,  and  sumnnded  by  cells  of  10  cubits' 
width  including  the  Ihicknces  of  the  walla,  the 
who!e,  with  the  porch,  making  up  40  cubiu  by  80, 
or  Yery  little  more  than  one  (bur-thousandth  part 
of  the  whole  ana  of  the  Temple:  the  height  un- 
fnrtunately  it  not  giren.  Beyond  this  weie  various 
iourt*  and  reaidencei  far  the  priati,  and  places  for 
ncHfice  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Temple,  till 
he  comea  to  the  oi.ler  court,  which  measured  .WO 
reeds  on  each  of  its  tiiles ;  each  i«d  (\ii.  il.  .S)  was 
«  Bobyioniaa  culuti  long.  vli.  of  cubits  ach  of  one 
onllnai7CubitiiidahandbrMdth,or21  inches.  The 


reed  was  thenfon  1 0  feet  6  iucbn,  and  the  ud(  BO- 
•equently  SS-SO  Greek  feet,  or  within  a  in  ftet  of 
an  English  mile,  considetnbly  Ann  than  tlu>lu>lt 
sreM  of  the  city  of  Jerasalem,  Temple  indoded  I 

It  has  been  attempted  lo  get  over  thii  diffialli 
by  aayioK  thst  the  prophet  mnot  cubits,  not  nrit; 
hut  this  is  quite  untenable.  Nothing  can  le  mon 
clear  than  the  spccilicalioti  of  the  tpfigih  nf  Tbr 
reed,  and  nothing  more  careful  than  the  male  is 
which  reeds  are  diitinguiihed  from  cuIhIs  thmftp 


Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  win'*  i' 
eiti-emely  curioun,  as  ihowiog  what  woe  tbc  i^iin- 
tions  of  Oit  Jrwg  in  (his  direction,  and  bew  iittmi 
they  were  from  Ihue  of  oiher  nations ;  and  il  a 
interesting  here,  inasmuch  as  theia  can  be  1^ 
doubt  but  that  the  aiTangements  of  Herod's  7aD\ie 
were  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the  intm- 
tion  here  given.  The  outer  nurt,  for  in>[3Uce,<itB 
its  poitiooet  mewuring  400  cubits  each  way,  u  B 
eiact  counterpait  oa  a  smaller  scale  of  tlie  «iw 
court  of  Ezekiers  Temple,  and  is  not  found  in  niha 
Solomon's  or  Zernbbabel's ;  and  so  too,  eridrotl;, 
ore  iCTenl  of  tba  inteinat  ami^ements. 

Temple  of  Herod. 


Foro 
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Thd[Ji  nn,  Bar  mit  chandemtie  f«atun  of  iU 
inliwclBn.     But  Joifphiii  Icanr  the  ipot  pa- 

cruli  ictunUe  tbtl  w«  ilmost  iiuptct  he  had 
^■:"  (  ha  fja,  wh«  writing,  wme  gronnd-pljB  of 
tb-  Iaj  iliQg  prT|iand  in  the  quArtumuter^neinl'i 
ivp'inmE  of  Titiu'i  umy.  They  form  ■  itningc 
I'lLst  TJlh  hb  dimnuioDS  in  beight,  wldch, 
Ills  lorwlj  in  (icq>tion.  on  be  ^own  to  be 
aizi;/nttAt  gamUy  doubled,  Ai  the  buiLdingt 
t^  ill  ihrmi  down  during  the  liege,  it  wu  im- 


Tht  Tonple  or  dsob  itwlf  vns  ia  dimensioni  and 
miDi^fliiAiE  Tfiy  similnr  1o  that  of  Solomon,  or 
a'.lit:  Diit  of  Zenibbabel— more  like  the  latter  ; 
bn  ih !  *B  (ujTiHuided  bf  mi  innnr  enclosure  of 
psi  >imu:1h  aod  magniBcence,  masuriiig  m  dotIj 
u  w  br  made  out  1 8u  cubiu  by  240,  and  adorned 
''H-jn^anJ  tea  gmtpvays  of  great  magnilioeiKe ; 
4iJ  tfvioJ  this  again  waa  an  outer  enclosure  mea- 
EL-LW  uiemallj  400  cnbiti  csch  vaj,  which  wai 
uiwl  uth  porticoes  of  grwter  jplendour  than  any 

voH-i:  all  ibowiDg  how  stiongly  Roman  influence 
*^  u  notk  in  enreloptDg  with  Hnthen  magnj- 
iiflthnimpJe  imiplar  «rning>^niB>l«  of  «  Shemitie 
f^K  which,  howerpr,  remained  nearly  unehanged 
'^■'■•t  ill  thii  eiternal  intniitation. 
i\  bi  alrady  been  pointed  out  [JenuBA 
10I9-2O]  that  the  Tmiple  w«  rarl 
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from  the  Tsnple  (o  the  boryiDg-plicei  (Ea.  iliii. 
-9). 

On  the  uuth  ilde,  which  wai  enclosed  by  the 

wall  of  Ophel,  there  wete  double  gates  neuly  in 

-  -  centre  (Ant.  ■».  11,  §5).     These  gates  still 

:  at  a   distance  of  about  36&  ivet  from  the 

h-weatem  angle,  and    an    perhaps    the  onlf 

llectuial  featum  of  the  Temple  of  Herod  which 

nin  in  ritii.     This  entnuioe  omtitts  of  a  double 

.way  of  Cyclopean  aiehiteetuis  on  the  level  of 

the  ground,  opening  into  a  square  vestibule  me&- 

iring  40  feet  euh  way.     In  the  centre  of  this  it  a 

liar  crowned  by  n  oipital  of  the  Greek— rather 

Kui  Roman -Corimhinu  order  (Woodcut  No.  II]; 

le  acanthus  alternating  with  the  water-leaf,  as  in 

the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  and  other  Oi-eek 

eiunpla,  but  which  was  an  arrangement  abandoned 

'     the  Romans  aa  early  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 

yt!  Bfterwards  employed.'    From  (hi;  pillar  spring 

four  Hat  legmen  la]  aiches,and  the  ipacc  between  Iheais 


iathcS. 


n,nnd  it  is  haidly  necea. 
iT  lo  Ttpat  here  the  aipiments  there  adduced  tt 

u«ilobe,400™bil»,  or  one  stadium,  each  way. 

.^lUviiine  when  Herod  rebuilt  it  he  enclosed  i 
'(»'"lwiceai  large"  at  that  before  occupied  by  thi 
H^sal  its  c«uit»'(/i./.  i.  S1,§1|,  aneipre* 
•••-■^  lilt  probably  must  not  be  taken  loo  lileially, 

)^imk  Accnrdiog  to  tliem  the  whole  are*  of 
^ni'.  Temple  was  belwecD  four  .ind  five 
P-ii«  Ihin  that  which  preceded  it.  What  I 
J^ '[  IMRStly  ■»  tu  take  Id  the  whole  i]nce  be 
ii>  Imfit  sikl  liie  city  wall  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
1>  liil  a  GKiiiderable  Epace  on  the  north  and 
^ '  -[V'Tt  the  poitHscs  which  he  added  there. 
■'"  i«  Temple  tenwx  thus  beoune  the  prii 

P^  'r  Dptuinga  in  tUat  dimtion,'  and  being 


^ulonia,  became  par 


"  w  innla  of  the  kinga,  nad  Indeed  the  gei 
■aj-i-ry  of  Jenunlein,  were  »iluat*d  immediately 

^  Ut  Dorthward    of    the    Temple,    there    

^I'lii.'ioija  feeling  in  pi'eieoling  loo  ready 


eof  tl 

It  either  nl  the  time  of  erecti9ii  or  subsequently 
iB  projections  seem  to  have  been  chiselled  off  in 
some  parts  to  as  to  fulTn  pilasters.  From  this  a 
double  lunoel,  neaily  2ti0  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a 
flight  of  steps  which  rise  to  the  surface  in  the 
court  of  the  1'emple,  eiaclly  at  that  gateway 
of  the  inner  Temple  which  led  lo  the  aliar,  and  is 
the  ona  of  the  four  gateways  on  this  side  by  which 
from  0|>hel  would  naturally  wish 


pr  the  in 
ssily  til 


this  D< 

plnceda  little  moie  to  the  «utwaid  tl 

centre  of  the  enekau«,  where  natui-aliv  ne  •iiuum 

otherwise  have  looked  for  it. 

We  lenra  from  tU  Talmud  (Mid.  ii.  6),  that  the 
gate  of  the  Inner  Temple  to  which  this  passage  led 
was  called  the  "  Water  Gatej"  and  it  is  inleiwting 
10  be  able  to  identify  a  ^lot  to  prominent  in  the  de- 
scription of  Nehcmiah  (>ii.  37).  The  Water  Gnta  is 
more  olten  mentioned  hi  the  mediaeval  tefeitnces  to 
tbe  Temple  than  any  other,  especially  by  Mahomedan 
authors,  though  by  them  trequentl*  confounded 
with  the  outer  gate  at  the  other  end_or  this  passage. 
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Towards  the  wentirard  there  were  four  g«tewKys 
to  the  external  enclosure  of  the  Temple  {Ant.  xt.  1 1, 
§5),  and  the  positions  of  three  of  these  can  still  be 
traced  with  certainty.  The  first  or  most  southern  led 
over  the  bridge  the  remains  of  which  were  identified  bj 
Dr.  Robinson  (of  which  a  view  is  given  in  art.  Jeru- 
salem, vol.  i.  p.  1010),  and  joined  the  Stoa  Basi- 
lica of  the  Temple  with  the  royal  palace  (Ant.  ib.). 
The  second  was  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay,  270 
feet  from  the  S.W.  angle,  at  a  level  of  17  feet  below 
that  of  the  southern  gates  just  described.  The  site 
of  the  thiitl  is  so  completely  covered  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  Meckm^  that  it  ha«  not  yet  been  seen, 
but  it  will  be  found  between  200  and  250  leet  from 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area;  for,  owing  to 
the  greater  width  of  the  southern  portico  beyond 
that  on  the  northern,  the  Temple  itself  was  not  in 
the  centre  of  its  enclosure,  but  situated  more 
towards  the  north.  The  fourth  was  that  which 
led  over  the  causeway  which  still  exists  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  600  feet  from  the  south-western  angle. 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  until  the  area  was 
enlarged  by  Herod,  the  ascent  fram  the  western 
valley  to  the  Temple  seems  to  have  been  by  an 
external  flight  of  stairs  (Neh.  xii.  37 ;  1  K.  z.  5, 
&c.),  similar  to  those  at  Persepolis,  and  like  them 
probably  placed  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the 
architectural  de«gn.  When,  however,  the  Temple 
came  to  be  fortified  •«  modo  arcis  "  (Tacit  H.  v.  12), 
the  causeway  and  the  bridge  were  established  to 
aHbrd  communication  with  the  upper  city,  and  the 
two  intermediate  lower  entriypoes  to  lend  to  the 
lower  city,  or,  as  it  was  originallv  called,  ^*  the  city 
of  David." 

Cloisters. — The  most  magnificent  part  of  the 
Temple,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  seems 
ce*1ainly  to  have  been  the  cloisters  which  were 
added  to  the  outer  court  when  it  was  enlarged  by 
Heitxi.  It  is  not  quite  clear  if  there  was  not  an 
eastern  porch  before  this  time,  and  if  so,  it  may  have 
been  nearly  on  the  site  of  that  subsequently  erected ; 
but  on  the  three  other  sides  the  Temple  ai-ea  was  so 
extended  at  the  last  rebuilding  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  from  the  very  tbundations  the  terrace 
walls  and  cloisters  belonged  wholly  to  the  last  period. 

The  cloisters  in  the  west,  north,  and  east  side  were 
composed  of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,-  25 
cubits  or  37  feet  6  inches  in  height  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §2) 
with  flat  roofii,  and  resting  against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple.  These,  however,  were  immeasurably 
surpassed  in  magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  or  Stoa 
Basilica  which  overhung  the  southern  wall.  This 
is  so  minutely  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  zv.  11, 
§5)  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its 
nn-angement  or  ascertaining  its  dimensions.  It  con- 
sisted (in  the  language  of  Gothic  ai'chitecture)  of  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  that  towards  the  Temple  being 
open,  that  towards  the  country  closed  by  a  wall. 
The  breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45  feet ;  of  the 
side  aisles  30  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  pillars ; 
their  height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  centra  aisle 
100  feet.  Its  section  was  thus  something  in  excess 
of  that  of  York  Cathedral,  while  its  total  length 
was  one  stadium  or  600  Greek  feet,  or  100  feet  in 
ejLcess  of  York,  or  our  largest  Gothic  cathediiils. 

V  It  does  not  appear  difficult  to  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary  excess  The  Rabbis  adopted  the  sacred  number 
of  Ksektel  of  500  for  their  external  dimensions  of  the 
Temple,  wlthont  caring  much  whether  It  meant  reeds  or 
cnblts,  and  though  the  cummentatore  say  that  they  only 
meant  the  nnaller  cubit  of  15  incbea.  or  625  feet  in  all. 
this  expSanatiun  wilt  not  hold  good,  as  all  their  other 


This  magnificent  structure  was  supported  by  162 
Corinthian  columns,  arranged  in  four  rows,  forty  in 
each  TOW — the  two  odd  pillars  forming  sppareotly 
a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  Indiog  to  the 
palace,  whose  axis  was  coincident  with  that  of  the 
Stoa,  which  thus  formed  the  principal  entrance 
from  the  city  and  palace  to  the  Temple. 

At  a  short  distance  fiom  the  front  of  thec« 
cloisters  was  a  marble  screen  or  enclosure,  3  cubits 
in  height,  beautifully  ornamented  with  carving,  but 
bearing  inscriptions  in  Gi*eek  and  Roman  diaracteis 
forbidding  any  Gentile  to  pass  within  its  bonndsrin. 
Again,  at  a  short  distance  within  this  was  a  flight 
of  steps  supporting  the  terrace  or  platform  on  wUch 
the  Temple  itself  stood.  According  to  Jocephus 
(B.  J.  V.  5,  §2)  this  teiTRce  was  15  cubits  or  2'2| 
feet  high,  and  was  approached  first  by  fourteen  step<, 
each  we  may  assume  about  one  foot  in  height,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  a  berm  or  platform,  10  cubits 
wide,  called  the  Chel ;  and  there  were  again  in  the 
depth  of  the  gateways  five  or  six  steps  more  leadinz 
to  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  thus  making  2<i 
or  21  steps  in  the  whole  height  of  22}  feet  To  tha 
eastward,  where  the  court  of  the  women  was  stnated, 
this  arrangement  was  reversed ;  five  steps  led  to 
the  Chel,  and  fifteen  from  that  to  the  eourt  of  the 
Temple. 

The  court  of  the  Temple,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  very  nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  ty<a 
exactly  so,  for  we  have  not  all  the  details  to  ei»bte 
us  to  teel  quite  oeitain  about  it.  The  Middotk  aayx 
it  was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and  137  N.  and  S. 
(ii.  6).  But  on  the  two  last  sides  there  were  the 
gateways  with  their  exhedrae  and  chambers,  vfairh 
may  have  made  up  25  cubits  each  way,  though, 
with  such  measurements  as  we  have,  it  app»i» 
they  were  something  less. 

To  the  eastwaixl  of  this  was  the  court  of  the 
women,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given  by 
Josephus,  but  are  in  the  Middath^  as  137  cubits 
square — a  dimension  we  may  safely  reject,  6rst, 
from  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  Jews  aliotticg 
to  the  women  a  space  more  than  ten  times  greater 
than  that  allotted  to  the  men  of  Israel  or  to  the 
Levites,  whose  courts,  according  to  the  ssme  au- 
thority, were  respectively  137  by  11  cubits;  but, 
more  than  this,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding 
room  for  such  a  court  while  adhering  to  the  otho- 
dimensions  given.'  If  we  assume  that  the  endo^ure 
of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chel,  was  nearly 
equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the  doisteis,  its 
dimension  must  have  bera  about  37  or  40  cubits 
east  and  west,  most  probably  the  former. 

The  givat  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seeins 
to  have  been  their  gateways,  the  three  especially 
on  the  north  and  south  leading  to  the  Temple  coart. 
These,  according  to  Josephus,  were  of  great  height, 
strongly  fortified  and  ornamented  with  groat  ela- 
boration. But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great 
eastern  gate  leading  from  the  court  of  the  women 
to  the  upper  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  Temple  area — covered  with  carving, 
richly  gilt,  having  apaitments  over  it  iAni.  xv- 
11,  §7),  more  like  theGopura^  of  nn  Indian  temple 
than  anything  else  we  are  acquainted  with  in  srchi- 

measurements  sgree  so  closely  with  thoae  of  Josepbos 
that  they  evidently  were  using  the  some  coHt  of  19 
Inches,  llie  fact  seems  to  be,  that  having  enoneowly 
adopted  5«J0  cubits  Instead  of  400  for  the  external  diiri«n> 
Blona,  they  had  100  cubita  to  sf^re.  and  Introduced  Uko 
where  no  authority  existed  to  show  they  were  wraig. 
t>  Handbook  tff  JrcAttoeture.  p.  93  et  scq. 
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tKtuie.  It  was  abo  in  all  probability  the  ooe  called 
tbe  **  Beraiiful  Gate  **  in  the  New  Testament. 

Immediaidj  within  this  gateway  stood  ihe  altar 
of  bomtmifierings,  oooording  to  Josephus  {B.  J,  v. 
5.  §o),  50  cubits  square  and  15  cubits  high,  with 
-a  a^^eot  to  it  by  an  indined  plane.  The  Talmud 
:tiaft&  this  dimension  to  32  cubits  {Middoth,  iii. 
] ,,  aad  adds  a  ntnnb«r  of  particulars,  which  make 
it  appear  that  it  most  have  been  like  a  model  of  the 
BobfloDian  or  other  Assyrian  temples.  On  the 
Kfth  iide  were  the  rings  and  stakes  to  which  the 
nctims  were  attached  whidi  were  brought  in  to 
jc  aoiiioed ;  and  to  the  south  an  inclined  plane  led 
4n«rQ,  as  bdfore  maitiooed,  to  the  Water  Gate — so 
a  ilid  because  immediately  in  front  of  it  was  the 
frtat  dfian  excayated  in  the  rock,  first  explored 
£id  described  by  Dr.  Barday  {Citj/  of  the  Great 
Kag,  p.  526),  from  which  water  was  supplied  to 
ifie  Altar  and  the  Temple.  And  a  little  beyond 
tHk,  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Altar  was  an  open- 
af  :MibiotA,  in.  3),  through  which  the  blood  of 
tk  rietiois  flowed*  westward  and  southward  to 
tl»  bo^s  garden  at  Siloam. 

B<^  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  were  enclosed  by 
a  kv  panpet  one  cubit  in  height,  placed  so  as  to 
^  tlM  people  Beparate  from  the  priests  while 
^'  Istter  were  pei-fbrming  their  functions. 

Within  this  last  encloiuic  towards  the  westward 
a{<^i  the  Temple  Haelf.  As  befone  mentioned,  its 
atensd  dimeoiiaiia  were  the  ame  as  those  of  the 
rffli{j«  of  Solomon,  or  of  that  seen  by  the  Prophet 
b  a  Tision,  vis.  20  cubits  or  30  i«et,  by  60  cubito 
v'M>  teet,  divided  into  a  cubical  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
« i%  place  ei  2  cubes ;  and  thei-e  is  no  reason 
tbterer  fer  doubting  but  that  the  Sanctuary 
%  v»«  stood  on  the  identically  same  spot  in  which 
<^  Ud  been  placed  by  ISolomon  a  thousand  years 
^«  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

•Uthoagh  the  internal  dimensions  remained  the 
aiQs,  there  aeems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the 
vbfiie  plaa  was  augmented  by  the  Pteromata  or 
arrotmding  parts  being  incroued  fi-om  10  to  20 
'Mu,  fo  that  the  third  Temple  like  the  second, 
■agora]  60  cubits  acroos,  and  100  cubits  east  and 
■^  The  width  of  the  facade  was  also  augmented 
Ir  viogg  0r  shoulders  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §4)  projecting 
^*  cttbits  each  way,  makmg  the  whole  breadth 
I'*)  cahits,  or  equal  to  the  length.  So  far  all 
*!^<B«  certain,  but  when  we  come  to  the  height, 
<v»7  measurement  seems  doubtful.  Both  Josephus 
^  the  Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly 
Jwish  idea  of  a  building  which,  without  being  a 
'^^tK,  was  100  cubits  long,  100  bi-oad,  and  100 
^^^^'—aad  everything  seems  to  be  made  to  bend  to 
(^  simple  ratio  of  proportion.  It  may  also  be 
pvtly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascei'taining  heights 
^  ccoDpared  with  horizontal  dimensions,  and  the 
tQdcttry  tlat  always  exists  to  exaggerate  these 
•■TtfT,  that  may  have  led  to  some  confusion,  but 
^^^  vhaterer  cause  it  arose,  it  is  almost  impossible 
^'  ^iere  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  as 

>  A  duoDd  ezaet(j  oorrespondtng  to  that  described  in 
'  e  Talfflnd  has  been  discovered  by  Slgnor  PierotU, 
'^aaag  towuiiB  the  aoMefc-vert.  In  his  published  ao- 
f^tM  b«  oristakes  it  for  one  flowing'«or<A-€a«(.  In  direct 
°3*^ndiGtkio  to  the  Talmod,  wfakh  la  onr  only  anthorlty 

«'JK«t4fCt. 

*  A4  It  is  Doi  eaq^  alwajs  to  reaUae  flgared  dimensions, 
^&*r  Mrirt  those  who  sre  not  In  the  habit  of  doing  so 
t-  Male  thai  the  western  facade  and  nave  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
*^^^nl  are  nearly  the  aame  aa  those  of  Herod's  Temple, 
^s  the  facade  with  iUahonlden  ts  about  lOO  cubits  wide. 
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i^^rds  height,  wei-e  what  they  were  asserted  to  be 
by  Josephus,  and  specified  with  such  miiiut«  detail 
in  the  Middoih  (iv.  6).  This  authority  make.- 
the  height  of  the  floor  6,  of  the  hall  40  cubiU ; 
the  roofing  5  cubits  in  thickness ;  then  the  coena- 
culum  or  upper  room  40,  and  the  roof,  parapet, 
&c.,  9 1 — all  the  pai-ts  being  named  with  the  most 
detailed  particularity. 

As  the  Adytum  was  oei*taialy  not  more  than  20 
cubits  high,  the  fii-st  40  looks  very  like  a  duplica- 
tion, and  so  does  the  second  ;  for  a  ixwrn  20  cubits 
wide  and  40  high  is  so  absurd  a  proportion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  it.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  in  this  instance  Josephus  was 
guilty  of  systematically  doubling  the  altitude  of  tlie 
building  he  was  describing,  as  it  can  be  proved  he 
did  in  some  other  instances.^ 

From  the  above  it  would  appear,  that  in  so  far 
as  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of 
this  celebrated  building,  or  thdr  an-angement  in 
plan  is  concerned,  we  can  restore  every  pait  with 
very  tolerable  certainty ;  and  there  does  not  appear 
either  to  be  veiy  much  doubt  as  to  their  i^  height. 
Bat  when  we  tuin  from  actual  measurement  and 
try  to  realize  its  appearance  or  the  details  of  its 
architecture,  we  launch  into  a  sea  of  conjecture  with 
very  little  indeed  to  guide  us,  at  least  in  r^ard  to 
the  appeai-ance  of  the  Temple  itself. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  cloistere  of  the 
outer  ooml  wei-e  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  nearly  contemporary  cloisters  at 
Palmyra  and  Baalbec  we  can  judge  of  their  efiect. 
There  ar^  also  in  the  Haran:  area  at  Jerusalem  a 
number  of  Pinal's  which  once  belonged  to  these  colon- 
nades, and  so  soon  as  any  one  will  taJce  the  trouble  to 
measure  and  draw  them,  we  may  restore  the  cloibtei^ 
at  all  events  with  almost  absolute  certainty. 

We  may  also  realize  veiy  nearly  the  geneml  aj> 
pearance  of  the  inner  fortified  enclosuie  witii  its 
gates  and  their  accompaniments,  and  we  can  also 
i-estore  the  Altar,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  Temple 
itself,  all  is  guess  work.  Still  the  speculation  is  so 
interesting,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  few  woixls  I'^arding  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §5) 
that  the  priests  built  the  Temple  itself  in  eighteen 
months,  while  it  took  Herod  eight  yeai's  to  com- 
plete his  part,  and  as  only  priests  apparently  were 
employed,  we  may  feirly  assume  that  it  was  not  a 
rebuilding,  but  only  a  rqpair — it  may  be  with  ad- 
ditions— which  they  undertook.  We  know  also  from 
Maccabees,  and  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  priests 
to  allow  Herod  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  at  aU, 
that  the  Temple,  though  at  one  time  desecrated, 
was  never  desti-oyed ;  so  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
a  great  part  of  tiie  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  still 
standing,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  new. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  style  of  the 
second  Temple  must  hiave  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  buildings  we  are  so  6uniliai*  with  at  Pei'sepolis 


The  nave  is  60  cubits  wide  and  60  high,  and  if  you  divide 
the  aisle  into  three  storeys  you  can  have  a  correct  Idea 
of  the  chambers;  and  If  the  nave  with  Ita  clerestory  were 
d]\ided  by  a  floor,  they  would  correctly  repreaent  the 
dlmensiona  of  the  Temple  and  .ita  upper  rooma.  The 
nave,  however,  to  the  transept.  Is  considerably  more  than 
100  cubits  long,  while  the  (k^ade  Is  only  between  60  and 
60  cubits  high.  Those,  therefore,  who  adhere  to  the  written 
text,  must  double  Its  height  in  imagination  to  realise  lis 
appearance,  but  my  own  conviction  is  that  the  Temple  waa 
not  higher  in  reality  than  the  faqute  of  the  catiiednl. 
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and  Sufift.  In  fitct  the  Woodcut  No.  6  coiTectly  re- 
presents the  second  Temple  in  so  far  as  its  details  are 
concerned ;  for  we  must  not  be  led  away  with  the 
modem  idea  that  different  people  built  in  difierent 
styles,  which  they  kept  distinct  and  practised  only 
within  their  own  narrow  limits.  The  Jews  were 
too  closely  connected  with  the  Persians  and  Baby- 
lonians at  this  peiiod  to  know  of  any  other  style, 
and  in  &ct  their  Temple  was  built  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  very  parties  who  were  erecting 
the  oontempoiTuy  edifices  at  Fet^epolis  and  Susa. 

The  question  still  remains  how  much  of  this 
building  or  of  its  details  were  retained,  or  how 
much  of  Roman  feeling  added.  Wje  mny  at  once 
dismiss  the  idea  that  anything  was  borrowed  from 
£gypt.  That  country  had  no  influence  at  this 
period  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  narrow  valley, 
and  we  cannot  trace  one  vestige  of  her  taste  or  fteUiig 
in  anything  found  in  Syria  at  or  about  this  epoch. 

Turning  to  the  building  itself,  we  find  that  the 
only  things  that  were  add^  at  this  period  were  the 
wings  to  the  facade,  and  it  may  consequently  be 
surmised  that  the  facade  was  entirely  remodelled 
at  this  time,  especially  as  we  find  in  the  centie  a 
great  arch,  which  was  a  very  Roman  fieature,  and 
very  unlike  anytliing  we  know  of  as  existing  before. 
This,  Josephus  says,  was  25  cubits  wide  and  70 
high,  which  is  so  monstrous  in  proportion,  and, 
being  wider  than  the  Temple  itKelf,  so  unlikely, 
that  it  may  safely  be  rejected,  and  we  may  adopt 
in  its  stead  the  more  moderate  dimensions  of  the 
Middoth  (iii.  7),  which  makes  it  20  cubits  wide 
by  40  high,  which  is  not  only  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dimensious  of  the  building,  but  also  with 
the  proportions  of  Roman  architecture.  This  arch 
occupied  the  centre,  and  may  easily  be  iwtored ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  37  cubits  on  either 
hand  ?  Were  they  plain  like  an  unfinished  ii^'ptian 
propylon,  or  covered  with  ornament  like  an  Indian 
Gopura  ?  My  own  impression  is  that  the  fa^de  on 
either  hand  was  covei'ed  with  a  senes  of  small 
arches  and  panels  four  stoi-eys  in  height,  and  more 
like  the  T&k  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon  ■  than  any  other 
building  now  existing.  It  is  ti-ue  that  nearly  five 
centunes  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  the  one 
building  and  the  erecticm  of  the  other.  But  Hei*od's 
Temple  was  not  the  last  of  its  race,  nor  was 
Mnshirvan's  the  first  of  its  class,  and  its  pointed 
arches  and  clumsy  details  show  just  such  a  degrada- 
tion of  style  as  we  should  expect  from  the  interval 
which  had  elaps^ed  between  them.  We  know  tto  little 
of  the  architecture  of  this  pait  of  Asia  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty  on  such  a  subject, 
but  we  may  yet  recover  many  of  the  lost  links  which 
connect  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so  I'cstore  the 
eai'lier  examples  with  at  least  proximate  ceitainty. 

Whatever  the  exact  appearance  of  its  details  may 
have  been,  it  may  safely  be  asseiied  that  the  triple 
Temple  of  Jerusalem — the  lower  court,  standing  on 
its  magnificent  terraoes-^the  inner  court,  raised  on 
its  platform  in  the  centre  of  this — and  the  Temple 
itself,  rising  out  of  this  group  and  crowning  the 
whole — must  have  formed,  when  combined  with  the 

■  Handbook  of  ArduUehtrt,  p.  376. 

*  EwAld  Is  disposed  to  think  that  even  In  the  fbrm  in 
which  we  have  the  Commandmeota  there  are  some  addi- 
tions made  at  a  later  period,  and  that  the  second  and  the 
foorth  commandments  were  originally  as  briefly  Impe- 
rative as  the  sixth  or  seventh  {Gueh.  Jsr.  IL  206).  The 
dUTerence  between  the  reason  given  in  Ex.  xx.  11  for  the 
fanrth  oommandment.  and  that  staled  to  have  been  given 
In  Dent.  v.  16,  makes,  perhaps,  snch  a  oomectore  possible. 
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beauty  of  its  situation,  one  of  the  mcatsplendid  arcbi- 
tectui-al  combinations  of  the  andent  woiid.    [J.  F.] 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  (1.)  The  p(>. 
pular  name  in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is 
not  that  of  Scripture.    There  we  have  the  **  tai 

words"  (Dnn^n  THff^ ;  to  8/ica  ^^uutra ;  rxrba 

decern),  not  the  Ten  Commandments  (  Ex.  miT.  28 ; 
Deut.  iv.  13,  X.  4,  Heb.).  The  difference  is  not 
altogether  an  unmeaning  one.  The  word  of  God, 
the  *'  wonl  of  the  Lord,"  the  oooatantlj  recnrrix^ 
term  for  the  fullest  revelation,  was  higher  than  aar 
phrase  expressing  merely  a  command,  and  carrieii 
with  it  more  the  idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  power.  If  on 
the  one  side  there  was  the  special  oontraat  to  whidi 
our  Lord  refers  between  the  commandments  of  God 
and  the  traditions  of  men  (Matt.  xv.  3),  the  axroganoe 
of  the  Rabbis  showed  itself,  on  the  other,  in  pUdo^ 
the  words  of  the  Scribes  on  the  same  level  as  the  vordt 
of  God.  [Comp.  Sc&lBEB.]  Nowhere  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  is  any  direct  reference  made  ta 
their  number.  The  treatise  of  Philo,  however,  rtfi 
rAy  94 Ka  koyluy,  shows  that  it  had  fixed  harif  ca 
the  Jewish  mind,  and  later  still,  it  gave  oocasion  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  word  (**  The  Decalogue"  i 
9€Kd\oyo$,  first  in  Clem.  AL  Paed.  iii.  12),  viiidi 
has  pei-petuated  itself  in  modem  Uns^nagcs.  CHW 
names  are  even  more  significant.  Thea^  and  tbe^ 
alone,  are  **  the  words  of  the  covenant,"  the  osr 
changing  ground  of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people,  all  else  being  as  a  superstracture,  aoce«- 
sory  and  subordinate  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  They  an 
also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometnnes  simplj 
**  the  testimony,"  the  witness  to  men  of  the  Divine 
will,  righteous  itself,  demanding  rigfateoiuDefis  i3 
man  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  xxxi.  18,  &c.).  It  la  by  viiti« 
'of  their  presence  to  it  that  the  Ark  becomes,  in  lU 
turn,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Num.  x.  3-% 
&c.),  that  the  sacred  tent  became  the  Tabemack 
of  Witness,  of  Testinoony  (Ex.  xxxviii.  2t,  lic.u 
[Tabernacle.]  They  'remain  therc^  throu«boct 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  the  primeval  reiks  ot  a 
hotir  antiquity  (IK.  viii.  9),  their  material,  t^ 
writing  on  them,  the  sharp  incisive  chaiacter  of  the 
laws  themselves  presenting  a  striking  cootra&t  :v 
the  more  expanded  teaching  of  a  later  time.  N(« 
less  did  the  commandments  themselves  apeak  of  tk 
earlier  age  when  not  the  silver  and  the  gold,  bbt 
the  ox  and  the  ass  were  the  great  representativeft  m' 
wealth  *  (oomp.  1  Sam.  xii.  8). 

(2.)  The  cireumstances  in  whidi  the  Ten  ptsit 
Words  were  finit  given  to  the  people,  buitocib^I 
them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no  ctkcr 
precept.  In  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  the  dsr^- 
ness,  and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  tieiv 
smoke,  and  the  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
Moses  was  called  to  receive  the  Law  without  whuJx 
the  people  would  cease  to  be  a  holy  nati<».  Hf.!*. 
as  elsewhere,  Scripture  unites  two  facta  which  sDeo 
separate.  God,  and  not  man,  was  speaking  to  th€ 
Isi-aelites  in  those  tenx>rs,  and  yet  in  the  langua^  ^ 
later  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumentalitv  was  d*  t 
excluded.^  The  law  was  **  ordamed  by  angels **  ■  G<tl. 

Scholia  which  mod<Yn  annotators  put  into  the  naipo  tr- 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  O.  T.  incorporated  fsto  Uk* 
text.  Obviously  Iwth  fonns  eonld  not  bava  a^nrftl 
written  on  the  Two  Tables  of  Stone,  jet  I>ent.  v.  I&.  il 
not  only  sutes  a  different  reason,  bat  aflbms  thai  "«• 
th«se  words"  wvre  thus  written.  Kell  (Oemm.  m  Fi. 
XX.)  seems  on  this  point  disposed  to  agree  wtth  EwsH 

k  Bnxlorf.  It  Is  inie,  asserts  Chat  Jewiah  tntciprr»?^ 
with  hardly  an  excepthm,  maintain  thai  "Dram  v^rte 
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id.  19),  •••poben  by  angds"  (Heb.  il  2),  KoeiT«d 
■s  the  ordnanoe  <^  angeU  (AcU  Tii.  b3).  The 
agcDCT  of  tiMae  wham  the  thougfatB  of  the  Psalmist 
(TfiDccted  witli  the  winds  imd  the  flaming  fire  (Ps. 
dr.  4;  Heb.  i.  7)  was  present  also  on  Sinai.  And 
the  part  of  Moses  himself  was,  as  the  language  of 
^t.  1^1  (Gal.  iii.  19)  aifirms,  that  of  **  a  mediator.*' 
He  stood  '**  between  "  the  people  and  the  Loitl,  **  to 
»vv  th«m  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Dent.  ▼.  5), 
vhJle  thej  stood  afiur  off,  to  give  form  and  distinct- 
Bess  to  what  would  else  have  been  terrible  and 
oT^nrhefaning.  The  ^'toke  of  the  Lord"  which 
CdeT  heaid  in  the  thnnderings  and  the  sound  of  the  | 
trriDpet,  **  full  of  majesty/'  **  dividing  the  flames 
.'  Hie'*  (Pis.  xax.  3-9),  was  for  him  a  Divine 
'ooj,  the  testimony  of  an  Eteinal  will,  just  as  in  the 
porulel  ittstanoe  of  John  zii.  29,  a  like  testimony  led 
Moe  to  wy,  **  it  thundered/'  while  otheia  received 
*h«  witness.  No  other  words  were  pit)claimed  in 
;  ii  manner.  The  people  shrank  even  from  this 
Bt^uness  to  the  awful  presence,  even  fi-om  the  very 
«r>ics  of  the  Divine  voice.  And  the  record  was 
A  exceptional  as  ihe  original  revelation.  Of  no 
c'JiiT  words  coald  it  be  said  that  they  were  written 
as  \hf>e  were  written,  engraved  on  the  Tables  of 
>t<-<<ie,  not  as  originating  in  man's  contrivance  or 
»>city,  but  hj  the  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by 
t^  ** linger  of  God" t (Ex.  zzxi.  Id,  zxxii.  16; 
nmp.  note  oo  TaBERNAcle). 

'i,)  The  nomber  Ten  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 

*-ett  Ngnificant  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites.     The 

t-eiTed  svmbol,  then  and  at  all  times,  of  com- 

]-i^mtst  (Bfihr,  8t/mbolik,\.  175-183),  it  taught 

!>.  people  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah  was  peifect 

*'«.  lix.  7).     The  fact  that  they  were  written  not 

-  cae,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in  two  gioups 

•'  r.rp  mch  (m/ra),  taught  men  (though  with  some 

'^.-ations  fiom  the  classification  of  hiter  ethics)  the 

r-vt  divi^ioD  of  duties  towaitis  God,  and  duties 

tuvirds  mtr  neighbour,  which  we  recognise  as  the 

^*.«tidwoHc  of  every  true  Moral  system.    It  taught 

t'^'Ri  al<«,  five  being  the  svmbol  of  impeifection 

Habr.  I.  183-1 87),  how  incomplete  each  set  of  duties 

«  uM  be  when  divorced  from  its  companion.     The 

.v.unvncc  of  these  numbers  in  the  Pentateuch  is  at 

XKT  frequent  and  striking.    Ewald  {Qesch.  far.  ii. 

-Xl'in  .  haa  shown  by  a  large  induction  how  con- 

t.-:j&ily  laws  and  precepts  meet  us  in  groups  of 

•  Te  or  ten.     The  numbers,  it  will  be  remembered, 

r  M  us  iigmin  aa  the  basis  of  all  the  proportions  of 

t'.f  Tabernacle.     [Temple.]    It  would  show  an 

•zarnuice  of  all  modes  of  Hebrew  thought  to  ex- 

' :  ie  this  symbolic  aspect.    We  need  not,  however, 

h'li.t  oat  altogether  that  which  some  writera  {e.  g, 

'•-jti-js,  De  Dccal,  p.  36)  have  substituted  for  it, 

V.«  anxtexioa  of  the  Ten  Words  with  a  decimal 

*fitaa  of  amneratioo,  with  the  ten  fingers  on  which 

a  n.ui  counts.     Words  which  were  to  be  the  rule  of 

>  >  'nr  the  poor  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  ground- 

«r  trk  dt  eiiucation  for  all  children,  might  well  be 

''iu^ctd  with  the  simplest  facts  and  processes  in 

'  jui'*  mental  growth,  and  thus  stamped  more  in- 

•j*.  Mr  on  the  memory.* 

:4.',  In  what  way  the  Ten  Commandmenti  were 
!*> )-:  dirided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  much 


I^caUsI  per  as  tmniedlaie  locotum  esse"  (i>iM.  de 
/HoftO  The  laogiiage  of  Josephus,  however  (Jfi<.  xv.  6, 
;  y.  ooi  leaa  tfaoa  that  of  the  N.  T.,  shows  that  at  one  time 
'^  tnrllKteos  of  tte  Jewish  schools  pointed  to  the  opposite 


HUir.  ahMrbed  in  symbvllsm.  has  nothing  for  this 
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controversy.    At  least  four  distinct  amngeoMnts 
praent  themselves. 

(a.)  In  the  received  teaching  of  the  ^tin  Churdi 
resting  on  that  of  8t  Augustine  (Q«.  in  Ex.  71, 
Ep,  ad  Januar.  c.  xi.,  De  Decai.  &c.,  &c.)  the  first 
Table  contained  three  commandments,  the  second 
the  other  seven.  Paiily  on  mystical  git>und8,  be* 
cause  the  Tables  thus  symbolized  the  Trinity  of 
Divine  Persons,  and  the  Eternal  Sabbath,  partly  as 
seeing  in  it  a  true  ethical  division,  he  adopted  this 
classification.  It  involved,  however,  and  in  part 
proceeded  from  an  alteration  in  the  received  ar- 
rangement. What  we  know  as  the  fi»t  and  second 
wei*e  muted,  and  consequently  the  Sabbath  law 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  First  Table  as  the 
thii-d,  not  as  the  fourth  commandment.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  number  was  restored  in  the  Second 
Table  by  making  a  separate  (the  ninth)  command 
of  the  precept,  **  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,'  which  with  us  forms  part  of  the 
tenth.  It  is  an  almost  fatal  objection  to  this 
order  that  in  the  First  Table  it  confounds,  where  it 
ought  to  distinguish,  the  two  sins  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry ;  and  that  in  the  Second  it  inbt)duces 
an  arbitrary  and  meaningless  distinction.  The . 
later  theology  of  the  Chuich  of  Rome  apparently 
adopted  it  as  seeming  to  prohibit  image-worship 
only  so  for  as  it  accompanied  the  acknowledgment 
of  another  God  {Catech.  Trident,  iii.  2,  20). 

(6.)  The  familiar  division,  referring  the  first  four 
to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six  remaining  to 
our  duty  towai-ds  man,  is,  on  ethical  grounds,  simple 
and  natural  enough.  If  it  is  not  altogether  satisfying, 
it  is  because  it  iaib  to  recognise  the  symmetry  which 
gives  to  the  number  five  so  great  a  prominence, 
and,  perhaps  also,  because  it  looks  on  the  duty  of 
the  tii\h  commandment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  ethics  rather  than  from  that  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  and  the  firet  disciples  of  Christ  {infra). 

(c.)  A  modification  of  (a.)  has  been  adopted  by 
later  Jewish  writers  (Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  Ab«n 
Ezi-a,  Moses  ben  Nachman,  in  Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v. 
SciraAoTos).  Retaining  the  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  commandments  of  the  common  order, 
they  have  made  a  new  "  word  "  of  the  ojieuing  de- 
claration, "  I  am  the  Loixl  thy  God  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  tenth.  The  objectiou  to  this 
division  is,  (1 )  that  it  rests  on  no  adequate  authority, 
and  (2)  that  it  turns  into  a  single  precept  what  is 
evidently  given  as  the  gioundwork  ot  the  whole 
bo<ly  of  laws. 

(d.)  Rejecting  these  three,  theie  remains  that 
recognised  by  the  older  Jewish  writei-s,  Josephus 
(iii.  (),  §6)  and  Philo  (De  DecaL  i.),  and  sup- 
ported ably  and  thoughtfully  by  Ewald  {Gesch. 
far.  ii.  208),  which  places  five  commandments  In 
each  Table ;  and  thus  preserves  the  pentad  and 
decad  grouping  which  pervades  the  whole  code. 
A  modern  jurist  would  perhaps  object  that  this 
places  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  wrong  position, 
that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  towards  our  neigh- 
bour. From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  place  thus  given  to  that  commandment 

natural  suggestion  but  two  notes  of  admiration  (! !).  The 
analogy  of  Ten  Great  Oommandments  In  the  moral  law 
of  Buddhism  might  have  shown  him  how  naturally  men 
crave  for  a  number  that  thus  helps  them.  A  true  system 
was  as  little  likely  to  ignore  ihe  natural  craving  as  a  false. 
(Comp.  noie  in  Ewald,  <f€$ch.  Itr,  IL  20T.) 
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was  eBsentiiilljr  the  ri^t  one.    Instead  of  duties 
towards  God,  and  duties  towards  our  neighbours, 
we  must  thinlc  of  the  First  Table  as  containing  all 
that  helonged  to  the  £6W/3cia  of  the  Greeks,  to 
the  Pietaa  of  tlie  Romans,  duties  •'.  e.  with  no  cor> 
i-esponding  rights,  while  the  Second  deals  with  duties 
which  involve  rights,  and  come  therefore  under 
the  head  of  Juttxtia,    The  dutj  of  honouring,  t.  e. 
supporting,  parents  came  under  the  former  head. 
As  soon  as  the  son  was  capable  of  it,  and  the 
parents  required  it,  it  was  an  absolute,  uncon- 
ditional duty.    His  right  to  any  maintenance  from 
them  had  ceased.     He  owed  them  reverence,  as 
he  owed  it  to  his  Father  in  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  9). 
He  was  to  show  piety  (c&<rc^cll')  to  them  (1  Tim. 
V.  4).     What  made  the  **  Gorban  "  casuistry  of  the 
Scribes  so  specially  evil  was,  that  it  was,  in  this 
way,  a  sin  against  the  piety  of  the  First  Table, 
not  merely  against  the  lower  obligations  of  the 
second  (M&rk  vii.  1 1 ;  comp.  PlETT).     It  at  least 
harmonises  with  this  division  that  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  commandments,  all  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  having  special  sanctions  attaching  to 
them,  while  the  others  that  follow  are  left  in  their 
simplicity  by  themselves,  as  though  the  reciprocity  of 
rights  were  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  obedience.' 
(5.)  To  these  Ten  Commandmoits  we  find  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added: — 
**  But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought 
thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  thou  shalt  set  thoe  up  two  great  stones, 
and  shalt  plaister  them  with   plaister,  and  shalt 
write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this  Law. 
Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed  over  Jordan, 
thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  1  command 
thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou  shalt 
build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar 
of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon. 
Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  that  altar  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  on  it  bumt^ 
offerings  to  the  Lord  thy  tiod,  and  thou  shalt  sacri- 
fice peace-offerings,  and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and 
thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  that 
mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanite  that 
dwelleth  in  the  pbiin  country  over  against  Gilgal, 
by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  towards  Sichem "  (Walton, 
{Bibi,  Polyghtt.),    In   the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  we  can  only  guess  as  to  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  addition.     (1.)  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  passage  is  made  up  of  two  which  are 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  xzvii.  2-7,  and 
zi.  ^0,  with  the  wiatitution,  in  the  former,  of 
Gerizim  for  Ebal.     (2.)  In  the  absence  of  con- 
firmation from  any  other  version,  Ebal  must,  as 
far  as  textual  criticism  is  concerned,  be  looked  upon 
as  the  true   i^eading,   Gerizim  as  a  &lsification, 
casual  or  deliberate,  of  the  text.     (3.)  Probably  the 
choice  of  Gerizim  as  the  site  of  the  Samaritan 
temple  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
the  Mount  of  Blessings,  Ebal  that  of  Curves.     Pos- 
sibly, as  Walton  suggests  {Prolegom.  c.  xi.),  the 
difliculty  of  understanding  how  the  latter  should 
have  been  chosen  instead  of  the  former,  as  a  place 

*  A  fbrttaer  conflrmaUon  of  the  truth  of  this  divlsioo  is 
found  in  Rom.  xllL  9.  8t  Paul,  summing  up  the  duties 
"briefly  comprehended"  in  the  one  great  Law,  "Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  ss  thyself."  ennmeratcs  the  last 
five  commandmeuts,  but  makes  no  mention  (rf  the  fifth. 

"  1.  ^n«;  oUot,  affifM);  tabemaailaiM,  tentorium; 
often  in  A.  V.  "  tabemade." 
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for  sacrifice  and  offering,  may  liave  led  them  to  k»k 
on  the  reading  Ebal  as  erroneous.  They  were  un- 
willing to  expose  themselves  to  the  taunts  of  their 
Judaean  enemies  by  building  a  temple  on  the  Hill 
of  Curses.  They  would  claim  the  inheritance  of 
the  blessings.  They  would  set  the  authoiitr  oi 
their  text  against  that  of  the  scribes  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  One  was  as  likely  to  be  accepted  as 
the  <Hher.  The  **  Hebrew  verity  "  was  not  then 
acknowledged  as  it  has  been  since.  (4.)  In  oth«r 
repetitions  or  transfers  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
we  may  perhaps  admit  the  plea  which  Walton 
makes  in  its  behalf  (/.  c),  that  in  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  Codex,  the  transciiben 
had  a  large  number  of  separate  documents  to  copr. 
and  that  couisequently  much  was  left  to  the  dux 
cretion  of  the  individual  scribe.  Here,  however, 
that  excuse  is  hardly  admissible.  The  interpolstioo 
has  every  nuirk  of  being  a  bold  attempt  to  cUini 
for  the  schismatic  woisUp  on  Gerizim  the  soleniD 
sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God.  The 
guilt  of  the  interpolation  belonged  of  oouiae  oni v  to 
the  first  oontriveis  of  it.  The  later  Samaritao» 
might  easily  come  to  look  on  their  text  as  the  true 
one,  on  that  trf"  the  Jews  as  corrupted  by  a  fnuidu* 
lent  omission.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Jewish 
scribes  that  they  wei-e  not  tempted  to  retaliate,  end 
that  their  reverence  for  the  sacred  records  prevented 
them  from  suppressing  the  history  which  connected 
the  rival  sanctuary  with  the  blessings  of  Gerizini. 

(6.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Coinmattdnients 
in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  is  not  with- 
out Interest.  There,  as  noticed  above,  the  fint  and 
second  commandments  are  united,  to  make  up  the 
second,  and  the  woixis  '*  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God," 
&c.,  are  given  as  the  first.  More  ronarkable  is  the 
addition  of  a  distinct  renson  for  the  last  five  com* 
mandments  no  less  than  for  the  first  five.  **  Thou 
shalt  commit  no  murder,  for  because  of  the  sins  of 
murdeiera  the  sword  goeth  foith  upon  the  world.'* 
So  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  fonnuls* 
"death  goeth  forth  upon  the  world  "  as  the  punish- 
ment  of  adultery,  famine  as  that  of  theft,  diooght 
as  that  of  fidse  witness,  invasion,  plniKkr,  captivitv 
as  that  of  covetousness  (Walton,  B^h  PoiygUt.). 

(7.)  The  absence  of  any  distinct  reference  to  the 
Ten  ConuuDdments  as  sucli  in  the  Pirke  AMk 
(= Maxims  of  the  Fathers)  is  both  stiange  and 
significant.  One  chapter  (ch.  v.)  is  expres^y  givea 
to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  Scriptural  facts  whid) 
may  be  grouped  in  decades,  the  ten  words  of  Cre- 
ation, the  ten  genemtions  from  Adam  to  Koah,  and 
from  Noah  to  Abraham,  the  ten  tiiab  of  Abrahain, 
the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  like,  but  the  ten 
divine  woi-ds  find  no  place  in  the  list.  With  all  their 
ostentation  of  profound  reveiYuce  for  the  Law,  the 
teaching  of  the  Rabbis  turned  on  other  points  than 
the  great  laws  of  duty.  In  this  way,  as  in  others, 
they  made  void  the  commandments  of  God  that 
they  might  keep  their  own  traditions. — Com|ttT« 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  vii.,  in  illostnitioD  of 
many  of  the  points  here  noticed.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TENT.*    Among  tile  Wing  characteristics  of 

2.  13^ ;    mofy^ ;    taUorittm ;   opposed   to  D)3> 

«  hOQM.'' 

3.  n3D  (meooJk),  only  onoe  **  tent *'  (3  Sam.  si  1 1> 

4.  n3P ;  xa/uM>f ;  luponor  ;  Arab.  JjJI  >  *^°'* 

with  art.  prefixed,  comes  alooba  (Span.)  atid  "aloo««" 
(Rnsaell,  JUqipo,  1. 30) :  only  once  used  (Mom.  zzv.  9^ 


.  of  Lamech  (Gen.  i>.  20), 
'l]m  god  k«prn  of  (utile,     'mr  Huno  ma 
1 .4  Ih.^  fiirefelhen  of  the  Hebrew  nice ;  noi 
o  Cuuo  from  Efjfi 


(Jnilg,  h.  21).  [PiK.]  Bound  iho  bnck  nnd  iid« 
of  the  lenw  run*  a  pi™  of  Bluff  mnovnble  nt 
pidisiire  to  admit  air.  Thf  tfiit  is  divided  inln 
two  sp»rtm«Dt<,  sepaintfd  by  ■  cnrpet  putitiou 
diann  ncio^  the  middle  of  th?  (cnt  ami  fistEnni  to 
the  three  middle  pgals.  The  men's  spartment  is 
-" '- right  side  01 


"J^ind  for  muiy  y«ra  Ulrr  in  the  Tubeniacle  of 
r:i>.'h,  vUdl  coDiiiKd,  u  nuuiy  Arab  leati  Mill 
f.n-at,  of  a  wmlW  enclnaure  cotered  with  curtains 
Miihu,  Zebachm,  ilr.  6  ;  Slanle)-,  S.  and  P.  p. 
'■^>).  An»ng  leut-dwelleTIDf  thepreseutday  must 
loTchoied,  (I.)  the  great  Monro)  ud  Tartar  hordes 
<f  witnJ  AmIs,  irhoe  teut-dwellbgi  are  •ometimes 

ti-iiut  both  in  the  dwellings  themwlv«  and  in 
li^r  ntrtbod  of  tniiUi|Hirtiiig  them  fiom  place  to 
f'^-x  than  i*  the  <sm  with  the  Aisb  mces  (Mai™ 
i'c-lo.  Trot,,  p.  128,  135,  211,  ed.  Bohn ;  Hor.  3 
W.  His.  10;  Gibbon,  c.  iivi.,  vol,  iii.  p.  298, 
M.  Stnith).  (2.)  The  Bedouin  Arab  tribei,  who 
:  Jabit  tents  wbich  are  probably  constructed  on  the 
un>  plm  a*  tbo«  which  wen  (he  dwell  ing-placei 
"ALrabunuidof  Jacob(Heb.ii.  9;.  A  tent  or 
raJioo  w  ■  nugnilicent  sole,  oonstruded  for 
l^olrmy  Phitadelphiu  at  Aleiandria,  is  described 
1;  .ttheiuiens,  t.  196  foH. 

.Vo  Arab  lent  is  minutelr  desoibed  bv  Burckhardl. 
ll  soiled  btit,  -  house  i"  its  coverint;  omsistj  of 
S  \S,  aboat  three-quarters  of  a  yard  broad,  made  of 
l^ick  ^oats'-hair  (Cant.  i.  5 ;  Shaw,  Trae.  p.  220), 
^jaialldwiththetent'aleogih.  Thiiisaufficieiit 
■■'■  rtsi^  li>e  beaTiect  nia.  The  tent-poles,  called 
■Avi,  or  ntlatnns,  aiv  usually  niue  in  number, 
•,iiiri  Id  thm  groups,  bat  many  tenli  have  only 
rafl  pok,  others  two  w  three.    The  ropes  which 


leleft; 


i  the  rule.    Of  the  ■ 
lide,  the  first  and 


.       ,.  (hi.  u», 
le  Mewpotamiar 


»  the  CO 


lianging  various  articles  (Gen.  iriii.  lOj  Jud.  liil. 
B  ;  Kiebiihr,  Toy.  i.  187  ;  Layard.  Hin.  and  Jlai. 
p.  261).  [Pillar.]  Few  Aiahs  have  more  Ibnn 
one  tent,  unlets  the  fainily  be  augmented  by  the 
families  of  n  hid  or  n  deceased  brother,  or  in  caM 
the  wives  disagree,  whoi  the  master  pitches  a  tent 
for  one  of  them  adjuining  his  own.  The  separate 
tents  of  Saiah,  Leah,  Rachel.  Zilpnh,  and  Bilhih, 
may  thus  have  been  eithi 


fi7, 1 


idpnl  tent  in  each  case  (Gen.  iiiv. 
When  the  pasture  near  an  encamp- 
1,  the  tci^ti  are  taken  down,  pncked 


M  (be  ti 


«  fastened,  D.>t 


Tilaelf,  botli 

UKOi;  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  itidi,  round  wbich  i; 
'•iilaj  a  piece  of  old  cloth,  which  is  itself  sewed  ti 
'i?  tent-cover.  The  ends  of  (he  tent-ropes  an 
^tnied  lo  short  iticka  or  pins,  called  aed  or  aoalud 
■'hth  u*  driTCD  into  the  ground  with  a  mallei 


livi.  17,  22,  25).  The  braoty  of  an  Arab  encamp, 
nient  is  noticed  by  Shaw  (  Trav.  p.  221 ;  see  Num. 
iiiv.  5).  Those  who  unnot  afford  nuue  complete 
tents,  Bie  content  lo  hang  a  cloth  fi-sm  a  tree  by 
way  of  shelter.  In  choosing  places  for  encamp- 
ment, Arabfl  prefei'  the  neighbourhood  of  tieefl,  Ibi 
the  sake  of  the  shade  and  coolness  wbich  they  afford 
(Gen.  tviii.  4,  8;  Kiebubr,  /.  c).  In  observing 
iw  respecting  the  least  of 
ical  writers  laid  down  as  a 
idinury  tent  and  the  booth, 
er  must  in  no  case  be  covered 
restricted  to  boughs  of  trees  ai 
its  shelter  (S«k:aA,i.  3).  In  hot  wailher  Ibe  Arabs 
if  Mesopotamia  often  strike  their  tents  and  betake 
hemielres  to  sheds  of  reeds  and  eraas  on  the  bank 
Burekhardl. 


directions  of  the 

emaeles,  the  R.ibb 

distinction  between  thi 

jiKWaA,  Ihat  the  latter 
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Lavux],  Nm,  and  Bab,  p.  171,  175;  Niebnhr,  Vay. 
i-  /.  c).  [H.  W.  P.] 

TE'BAH  (rnPI :  edffa,  eipa  in  Josh. ;  Alex. 

Sdpa,  ezc.  Gen.  xi.  28 :  Thare).  The  fiither  of 
Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  and  through  them  the 
ancestor  of  the  great  families  of  the  Israelites,  Ish- 
maeliteSp  Midiuiites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites 
(Gen.  xi.  24-32).  The  aooount  given  of  him  in 
the  0.  T.  nairative  is  very  brief.  We  learn  from 
it  simply  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2), 
that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  (Jr  of  the 
Chaldces  (Gen.  xi.  28),  and  that  in  the  south- 
westerly migration,  which  from  some  imexplained 
cause  he  undeitook  in  his  old  age,  he  went  with  his 
son  Abiimi,  his  daughter-in-law  Sei-ai,  and  his 
grandson  Lot,  *<  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
they  came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there  *'  (Gen.  xi. 
31).  And  finally,  «*  the  days,  of  Terah  were  two 
hundred  and  five  years :  and  Terah  died  in  Haran  " 
(Gen.  xi.  32).  In  connexion  with  this  last-men- 
tioned event  a  chronological  difficulty  has  aiisen 
which  may  be  noticed  liere.  In  the  speech  of 
Stephen  (Acta  vii.  4)  it  is  said  that  the  further 
migration  of  Abram  from  Hai'an  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  did  not  take  place  till  after  his  fatlier's 
death.  Now  as  Terah  was  205  years'  old  when  he 
died,  and  Abram  was  75  when  he  left  Haran  (Gen. 
xii.  4),  it  follows  that,  if  the  8i)ee<l!i  of  Stei>hen  be 
correct,  at  Abram's  birth  Terah  must  have  been 
130  yeai^s  old ;  and  therefore  that  the  oixier  of  his 
sons — ^Abnmi,  Kahor,  Haran — given  in  Gen.  xi.  26, 
27,  is  not  their  oi-der  in  point  of  age.  [See  Lot, 
1436.]  Loi"d  Arthur  Hervey  says  {Geneal.  pp.  82, 
83),  **  The  difBculty  is  easily  got  over  by  supposing 
that  Abram,  though  named  fii-st  on  aooount  of  his 
dignity,  was  not  the  eldest  son,  but  probably  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  bora  when  his  father  was  130 
yeara  old — a  supposition  with  which  the  maniage 
of  Nahor  with  his  elder  brother  Hai-an's  daughter, 
Milcah,  and  the  apparent  ueoiness  of  age  between 
Abram  and  Lot,  and  the  tlii-ee  generations  from 
Nahor  to  Kebecca  coiresponding  to  only  two,  from 
Abraham  to  Isaac,  are  in  perfect  hannonv."  From 
the  simple  facts  of  Terah's  life  recoi-ded  in  the  0.  T. 
has  been  consti-ucted  the  entire  legend  of  Abitun 
which  is  cunwt  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  traditions, 
Terah  the  idoUiter  is  tunied  into  a  maker  of  images, 
and  "Ur  of  the  Chaldeea  **  is  the  original  of  the  "  fur- 
nace"  into  which  Abram  was  cast  (oomp.  Ez.  v.  2  j. 
Rashi's  note  on  Gen.  xi.  28  is  as  follows:—**  *  In 
the  presence  of  Terah  his  father  :*  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  father.  And  the  Midrash  Hagada  says  that  he 
died  beside  his  iiither,  for  Terah  had  complained  of 
Abram  his  ion,  before  Nimrod,  that  he  had  broken 
his  imi\ges,  and  he  cast  him  into  a  furaace  of  fire. 
And  Haran  was  sitting  and  saying  in  his  heart,  If 
Abram  overcome  I  am  on  his  side,  and  if  Nimrod 
overcome  I  am  on  his  side.  And  when  Abram  was 
saved  they  said  to  Hai-an,  On  whose  side  art  tliou  ? 
He  said  to  them,  T  am  on  Abram*s  side.  So  they 
cast  him  into  the  fnrnace  of  fire  and  he  was  bunit ; 
and  this  is  [what  is  meant  bvl  Ur  Casdim^Vr  of 
the  Chal(lees)."  In  Beres/iith^Rabba  (Par.  17)  the 
story  is  told  of  Abraham  being  left  to  sell  idols  in 
his  father's  stead,  which  is  repeated  in  Weil's 
Biblical  Legends,  p.  49.  The  whole  legend  de- 
pends upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  woi-d  7l3j;,  which 
signifies  <*  to  make  **  and  **  to  serve  or  woiuhip,'* 


*  The  Sam.  text  and  version  make  him  146,  and  so 
avoid  this  difficulty. 
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so  that  Terah,  who  in  the  Biblical  Damtive  is  oAy 
a  worshipper  of  idols,  is  in  the  Jewish  traditioo  an 
image-maker;  and  about  this  single  point  the  whole 
story  has  grown.  It  certainly  was  unknown  to 
Josephus,  who  tells  nothing  of  Terah,  except  that 
it  was  grief  for  the  death  of  hb  son  Haran  that 
induced  him  to  quit  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea  {Ant,  i. 

6, 1  6). 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nimrod  ( Jel  liuek.  Bet  hamr 
Midrash,  p.  27),  the  captain  of  his  amy  (.Sepher 
Hayyashar)^  his  son-in-law  according  to  the  Arabs 
(Beer,  Lehen  Abrahams,  p.  97;.  His  wife  is  called 
in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  foL  91a)  Amtelai, 
or  Emtdai,  the  daughter  of  CJarnebo.  In  the  Book 
of  the  Jubilees  she  is  called  Edna,  the  daughter 
of  Arem,  or  Aitun ;  and  by  the  Arabs  Adna 
(D'Heibelot,  art.  Abraham;  Beer,  p.  97;.  Ac- 
ooitling  to  D^Herbelot,  the  name  of  Abrahams 
father  was  Azar  in  the  Arabic  traditions,  sod 
Terah  was  his  grand&ther.  Elmakin,  quoted  bv 
Hottinger  {Smegma  Orientate,  p.  281),  says  that, 
after  tlie  death  of  Yuna,  Abraham's  mother,  Tenh 
took  another  wife,  who  bai-e  him  Sai:ah.  He  adds 
that  in  the  days  of  Terah  the  king  of  Babylon  made 
war  upon  the  country  in  whicli  he  dwelt,  and  that 
Hazi-un,  the  brother  of  Terah,  went  out  against 
him  and  slew  him ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Bid>ylob 
was  transfeiTed  to  Nineveh  and  Mosul.  For  all 
these  traditions,  see  the  Book  of  Jasltor,  and  the 
wojks  of  Hottinger,  D'Herbelot,  Weil,  and  Beer 
above  quoted.  Philo  {De  Somiiis)  indulges  in 
some  strange  speculations  with  i-egnrd  to  Toidi's 
name  and  his  migration.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TEB'APHIM  (D^Enri :  Btfwt>ly,  rh  Btfa^lw, 

rh  0€pa/ply,  Ktvord^ia,  cfBMAa,  ykvvri,  i^kn, 
iiiro^eyy6fitinfi :  thcrapMni,  statua,  idola,  sow- 
lacra,  Jigurae  idohntm,  idohlatria),  only  in  plural, 
images  connected  with  magical  rites.  The  sabject 
of  teraphim  hax  been  fully  discussed  in  art.  Magic 
(ii.  195-197),  and  it  is  therefore  unneccisary  here 
to  do  more  than  ro})eat  the  results  there  stated. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure.  In  ooe 
case  a  single  statue  seems  to  be  intraded  by  the 
plural  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16).  The  tei-aphim  ctiried 
away  fjom  Laban  by  Rachel  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  small ;  and  the  image  (if  one  be  in- 
tended), hidden  in  David's  bed  by  Michal  to  dertitt 
Saul's  messengen,  was  probably  of  the  sixe  of 
a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  or  like  fonn ;  but  David's 
sleeping^room  may  have  been  a  mere  cell  withoat  a 
window,  opening  from  a  large  niMutment,  which 
would  render  it  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  fill 
the  bed.  Laban  regaixied  his  teraphim  as  gods; 
and,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  time  God,  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  tliey  were  used  by 
those  who  added  corrupt  practices  to  the  path- 
archal  religion.  Teraphim  again  are  included  among 
Micah's  images,  which  were  idolatrous  objects  om»- 
nectcd  with  heretical  coiTuptions  rather  than  with 
heathen  worship  (Judg.  xvil.  3-5,  xviii.  17, 18,20'. 
Teraphim  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers  w 
the  Israelites  (Zech.  x.  2 ;  comp.  Judg.  xnii.  5, 6; 
1  Sam.  XV.  22,  23,  xix.  13,  16,  LXX. ;  and  2  K. 
xxiii.  24),  and  by  the  Babylonians,  in  the  case  of 
Nebuchadnezxar  (Ez.  xxi.  19-22).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  weie  ever  worshipped.  Though 
not  frequently  mentioned,  we  find  they  were  used  by 
the  Isi-aelites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul, 
and  until  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who  put  tJiem  away 
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f^  K.  niii.  S4\  and  uppareatly  again  after  the 
Ciptirity  (Zech.'  x.  2>  [  R.  S.  P.] 

TEB'ESH  (Bnn :  om.  in  Vat,  and  Alex, ;  FA. 

thinl  hsad  h»  Bdpas,  Sdf^as :  T%ares).  One  of 
the  two  eanuclM  who  kept  the  door  of  the  palace 
cf.^basaeniSy  and  whose  plot  to  anuiMinate  the  king 
wsB  dUeorered  by  Mordecai  (Ksth.  ii.  21,  vi.  2). 
He  ir»  hanged.  Josephus  calls  him  Theodestes 
[Att.  xi.  6,  §4),  and  says  that  the  oonspiiticy  was 
iitixied  by  Bamabazus,  a  servant  of  one  of  the 
fsscchs,  who  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  who  revealed 
iL  to  .Mordecai.  According  to  Josephus,  the  conspi- 
raUn  were  cmcified. 

TERTIUS  (Teprios:  Tertius)  was  the  amann- 
e»ts  of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 

Sdo.  xri.  22}.  He  was  at  Corinth,  thei-efore,  and 
C4s<:hme,  the  port  of  Corinth,  at  the  time  when 
tb  .Apoptle  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  It  is 
:-^.'eabie  that  Tertius  interoq>ts  the  message  which 
F^i  ssxls  to  the  Roman  Christians,  and  inserts  a 
STTftitg  of  his  own  in  the  first  person  singular 

9tTi(i^uu  iyib  TcpTiof ).  Both  that  eircamstance 
"M  tbe  freqaencj  of  the  name  among  the  Romans 
S3T  iclicate  that  Tertius  was  a  Roman,  and  was 
<B  T3  t^  those  whom  Paul  salutes  at  the  close  of 
u»  letter.  Sccnndus  (Acts  xx.  4)  is  anoUier  in- 
^ikt'^  of  the  fiimiliar  usage  of  the  Latin  ordinals 
^'iojed  as  proper  names.  The  idle  pedantry 
sxcfi  would  make  him  and  Silas  the  same  person 

'-fixat  Urtid$  and  ^S^B'  mean  the  same  in  Latin 

•    X 

^  Hebrew,  hardlj  deerves  to  be  mentioned  (see 
'^»if.  CwvLC  PhiioSogicae,  tom.  iii.  p.  295).  In 
R^  to  the  ancient  pnictloe  of  writing  letters 
fvn)  dictation,  see  Becker's  GailuSf  p.  180. 
Kotfaicg  certain  is  known  of  Tertius  apart  from  this 
?^sx^  in  the  Romans.  No  credit  is  due  to  the 
"fiMji  who  speak  of  him  as  bishop  of  Iconium  (see 
fibricGsi,  Lux  Swmgelica,  p.  117).     [H.  B.  H.] 

TETA  (Vat.  omits;  Alex.  Atijto:  Topa).  The 
'■:m  Qoder  which  the  name  Hatita,  one  of  the 
<i(«nceepers  of  the  Temple,  appears  in  the  lists  of 
'  fc*l  T.  28. 

TEETULXUS  {TiprvWos,  a  diminutive 
^  firom  the  Roman  name  Tertius,  analogous  to 
^«»ftii  from  Luciut,  Fabuilus  from  Fabius,  &c.), 
*  a  certain  orator"  (Acts  xxiv.  1)  who  was  re- 
'K'tfd  by  the  High  Priest  and  Sanhedrim  to  accuse 
tie  .kpobtie  Paul  at  Caesarea  before  the  Roman 
Popirator  Antonius  Felix.  [Paul.]  He  evi- 
Htlr  beioi^di  to  the  class  of  professional  oi  atoi's, 
^■iiltitudescrf'whom  were  to  be  found  not  only  in 
•^fic»,  but  in  other  paits  of  the  empire,  to  which 
t^eyhad  betaken  themselves  in  the  hope  of  HnJing 
'itqpatioD  at  the  tribunals  of  the  provincial  magi»- 
^^.  Both  from  his  name,  and  from  the  gieat 
p'^bsbility  that  the  proceedings  were  conduct^  in 
^^n  (see  especially  Milman,  Bcunpton  Lectures  for 
1^7,  p.  185,  note),  we  may  infer  that  Tertullus 
*«  of  Roman,  or  at  all  events  of  Italian  origin. 
Tbe  .<anfaiednm  would  natoially  desire  to  secure  his 
^^^hix»  on  account  of  their  own  ignoiance  both  of 
^^  Utin  language  and  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
«  Roman  law-conrt. 

The  exondinm  of  his  speech  is  designed  to  con- 
•^iaW  the  good  will  of  the  Procurator,  and  is  ac- 
«niingly  overcharged  with  flatteiy.  There  is  a 
itraage  contrast   between  the    opening   clause — 
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w^Wrjs  tlp^nit  TvyxdMOtn^t  8iA  cov — ^and  the 
brief  summary  of  the  Procurotor's  administration 
given  by  Tacitus  (ffisi.  v.  9)  :—**  Antonius  Felix 
per  omnem  saevitiam  ac  libidinem,  jus  reginm 
servili  ingenio  exercuit"  (comp.  Tac  Am.  xii.  54). 
But  the  commendations  of  Tertullus  were  not 
altogether  unfounded,  as  Felix  had  really  sucv 
ceeded  in  putting  down  several  seditious  move- 
ments. [Kelix.J  It  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  St.  Luke  has  preserved  the  oration 
of  Teitulius  entire.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
elaborate  and  artificial  opening,  which  can* hardly 
be  other  than  an  accurate  repoi-t  of  that  part  of 
the  speech ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  nar- 
rative which  is  so  very  dry  and  concise,  that,  if 
there  were  nothing  more,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  orator  should  have  been  called  in  at  all.  The 
ditBculty  is  increased  if,  in  accordance  with  the 
greatly  preponderating  weight  of  external  authority, 
we  omit  the  words  in  vera.  6-8,  koI  icot^  rhv 
ilfjiir^pov  .  .  ,  HpxtffBcu  M  ffi.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  histo- 
inan,  who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear-witness, 
merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving  how- 
ever in  full  the  most  salient  points,  and  those  which 
had  the  most  forcibly  impressed  themselves  upon 
him,  such  as  the  exordium,  and  the  chai'acter 
ascribed  to  St.  Paul  (ver.  5). 

The  doubtful  reading  in  vera.  6-8,  to  which  re- 
ference has  already  been  made,  seems  likely  to  re- 
main an  unsolved  difficulty.  Against  the  external 
evidence  there  would  be  nothing  to  urge  in  favour 
of  the  disputed  passage,  were  it  not  that  the  state- 
ment which  remains  after  its  removal  is  not  merely 
extremely  brief  (its  brevity  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  manner  already  suggested),  but  abrupt  and 
awkward  in  point  of  construction.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  is  easier  to  refer  wop'  ob  (ver.  8)  to  the 
Tribune  Lysias  than  to  Paul.  For  arguments 
foundeii  on  the  words  icol  Karh  .  .  .  Kpivtiv 
(ver.  6) — arguments  which  are  dependent  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  words--see  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  b.  i.  ch.  2  ; 
Biscoe,  On  the  Acts,  ch.  vi.  §16. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a 
strange  etymology  for  the  name  Tertullus  pioposed 
by  Calmet,  in  the  place  of  which  another  has  been 
suggested  by  his  English  editor  (ed.  1830;,  who 
takes  credit  for  having  rejected  "  fimciful  and  im- 
probable" etymologies,  and  substituted  improve- 
ments of  his  own.  Whether  tlie  suggestion  is  an 
improvement  in  this  case  the  reader  will  judge : — 
"Tertullus, T^pTwXAos,  liar,  impostor,  from  repo- 
ro\^os,  a  teller  of  stories,  a  cheat.  [Qy.  was  hi* 
true  appellation  Ter-  TuUius,  *  thrice  Tully,*  that 
is,  extremely  eloquent,  varied  by  Jewish  wit  into 
Tertullus?]"  [W.  B.  J.] 

TESTAMENT,  NEW.   [New  Testament.] 

TESTAMENT,  OLD.     [Old  Testament.] 

TETRABCH  {rrrpdpxn':)'  Properly  the  sove- 
reign or  governor  of  the  foui-th  part  of  a  country. 
On  the  use  of  the  title  in  Theasaly,  Galatia,  and 
Syria,  consult  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Reman 
Antiquities,  "  Teti-archa,"  and  the  authorities 
there  referred  to.  **  In  the  later  period  of  the  re- 
public and  under  the  empire,  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  used  the  title  (as  also  those  of  ethnarch  and 
phylarch)  to  designate  those  tributary  princes  who 
were  not  of  sufficient  impoi-tance   to  be  called 
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kings."  In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with 
the  designation,  either  actually  or  in  the  form 
of  its  derivative  rtrpapx^iPt  applied  to  thi'ee 
pei'sons : — 

(1.)  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Lnke  ui.  1, 
19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiii.  1),  who  is  commonly  distin- 
guished as  *'  Herod  the  tetrarch,*'  although  the  title 
of  <*king"  is  also  assigned  to  him  both  bj  St. 
Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by  St.  Mark  (vi.  14, 
22  sqq.).  St.  Luke,  as  might  be  expected,  inva^ 
riably  adheres  to  the  formal  title,  which  would 
be  recognixed  by  Gentile  readers.  Herod  is  de- 
scribed by  the  last-named  Evangelist  (ch.  iii.  1)  as 
'* tetrarch  of  Galilee;"  but  his  dominions,  which 
were  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father  Herod  the 
Great,  embraced  the  district  of  Peraea  beyond  the 
Jordan  (Joseph.  Ant.  zvii.  8,  §1):  this  bequest 
vra»  coi^rraed  by  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6>  §^>)«  Afler  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  An- 
tipas, his  tetraix:hy  was  added  by  Caligula  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (^AnL  xviii.  7,  §2). 
[Herod  Antipas.] 

(2.)  Herod  Philip  (the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra,  not  the  husband  of  Herodias*),  who 
is  said  by  St  Luke  (iii.  1)  to  have  been  "tetrarch 
of  Ituraea,  and  of  the  region  of  Tiw2honiti.s."  Jo- 
sephus  tells  us  that  his  &ther  bequeathed  to  him 
Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Paneas  {Ant  xvii.  8, 
§1),  and  that  his  &ther's  bequest  was  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  who  assigned  to  htm  Batanaea,  Tra- 
chonitis, and  Anranitis,  with  certain  parts  about 
Jamnia  belonging  to  the  **  house  of  Zenodorus" 
{B.  /.  ii.  6,  §3).  Accordingly  the  teiTitories  of 
Philip  extended  eastwaixi  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
wilderness,  and  from  the  borders  of  Peraea  north- 
wards to  Lebanon  and  the  neighbom-hood  of  Da- 
mascus. After  the  death  of  Philip  his  tetrarchy 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Tiberius 
( Ant.  xviii.  4,  §6),  and  subsequently  confen^ed  by 
Caligula  on  Heitxl  Agrippa  I.,  with  the  title  of 
king  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §10).  [Herod  Philip  I.; 
Hebod  Agrippa  I.] 

(3.)  Lysanias,  who  is  said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have 
been  " tetrarch  of  Abilene,"  a  small  distiict  sur- 
i-ounding  the  town  of  Abila,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Barada  or  Chrysorrhoas,  between  Damascus  and 
the  mountiin-range  of  Antilibanus.  [Abilene.] 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  limits  of  thb 
tetrarchy,  and  in  ideatifving  the  person  of  the 
tetrarch.  [Lysanias.]  We  learn,  however,  from 
Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  6,  §10,  xix.  5,  §1)  that  a 
Lysanias  had  been  tetrarch  of  Abila  befoi-e  the  time 
of  CalignJa,  who  added  this  tetrarchy  to  the  domi- 
mons  of  Hei-od  Agiippa  I. — an  addition  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 

It  remains  to  inquii-e  whether  the  title  of  tetrarch, 
as  applied  to  these  princes,  had  any  reference  to  its 
etymological  signification.  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  at  this  time  probably  applied  to  petty  princes 
without  any  such  determinate  meaning.  But  it 
appeai-s  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  1 1 ,  §4 ;  B.  J. 
ii.  6,  §3)  that  the  tetrarchies  of  Antipas  and  Philip 
were  regarded  as  constituting  each  a  fourth  part  of 
their  fathei^s  kingdom.  For  we  are  told  that  Au- 
gustus gave  one-half  of  Herod's  kingdom  to  his  son 
Archelaus,  with  the  appellation  of  ethnarch,  and 
with  a  promise  of  the  regal  title;  and  that  he 
divided  the  i-emainder  into  the  two  tetnu'chies. 
Moreovei*,  tJie  revenues  of  Archelaus,  drawn  fix)m 
his  territory,  which  included  Judaea,  Sanuiria,  and 
Idumaea,  amounted  to  400  talents,  the  tetrarchies 
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of  Philip  and  Antipas  producing  200  taleots  each. 
We  conclude  that  in  these  two  eases,  at  least,  the  title 
was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense.    [W.  B.  J.] 

THADDAE'US  (eaStatos  :  Thaddaeu$\  a 
name  in  St.  Mark's  catalogue  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
(Mark  iii.  18)  in  the  great  majority  of  MSS. 
In  St.  Matthew's  catalc^ue  (Matt.  x.  3)  the  cor- 
responding place  is  assigned  to  BaBHtuos  by  the 
Vatican  MS.  (B),  and  to  Atfifituos  by  the  Colex 
Bezae  (D).  The  Received  Text,  following  the  first 
conection  of  the  Codex  Ephniemi  (C^ — where  the 
original  reading  is  doubtful — as  well  as  several 
curaive  MSS.,  reads  Ac/D/Seuot  i  itrucXifBtU  0a5- 
Soiof.  We  are  probably  to  infer  that  Atfifituos, 
alone,  is  the  original  raiding  of  Matt.  x.  3,  imd 
^cJiScuot  of  Mark  iii.  18.  By  these  two  Evangelic 
the  tenth  place  among  the  Apostles  is  given  to 
Lebbeeus  or  Thaddaeus,  the  eleventh  place  being 
given  to  Simon  the  Canaanite.  Si.  Luke,  in  both 
his  catalogues  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  places 
Simon  Zelotes  tenth  among  the  Apostles,  and  assigns 
the  eleventh  place  to  *Io^as  'Itucvfiov.  As  the 
other  names  recorded  by  St.  Lake  are  idatical 
with  those  which  appear  (thou^  in  a  di^ercnt 
order)  in  thb  firet  two  Gospels,  it  seems  scaroelv 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  three  names  of  Juda^. 
Lebba^hs,  and  Thaddaeus  were  borne  by  one  and  the 
same  person.     [Jb  de  ;  LebbaeU8.J     [W.  B.  J.] 

THA'HASH  (K?nJ5 :  Tox^»:  TkahoB).  Son  of 

Nahor  by  his  concubine  Beumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 
He  is  called  Taiaos  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §5). 

THA'MAH  (now  :  ecfu£ :  Ifuma).    « The 

children  of  Thamah  "  were  a  family  of  Nethiaim 
who  retui-ned  with  Zerubbabel  (Err.  ii.  53).  The 
name  elsewhere  appears  in  the  A.  V.  »«  Tamah. 

THA'MAB  {edfiap  :  TJicanar),  Tavab  I 
(Matt.  i.  3). 

THAM'NATHA  {ii  ^atumU  :  Thaumata). 
One  of  the  cities  of  Judaea  fortified  by  Bacchides 
after  he  had  driven  the  Maccabees  over  the  Jordan 
(1  Mace.  ix.  50).  Thamnatha  no  doubt  rep^K«nt« 
an  ancient  Timnath,  possibly  the  present  T9mth, 
half-way  between  Jeruadem  «id  the  MediterruMaa. 
Whether  the  name  should  be  joined  to  Pharatbooi. 
which  follows  it,  or  whether  they  should  be  inde- 
pendent, is  matter  of  doubt  [Pharathox.]    [0.] 

THANK-OFFEEING,  or  PEACE-OF- 
FERING (D^O^C?  nnt,  or  simply  D^O^,  and 

in  Amos  ▼.  22,  DTC^ :  9vcia  cmmplmi,  am-iotowt 
occasionally  c/p}Mic^ :  kostiapadficonan,pacifica)t 
the  properly  eucharistic  offering  among  the  Jews, 
in  its  theoiy  resembling  the  Meat-offerino,  and 
therefore  indicating  that  the  offerer  was  already  re- 
conciled to,  and  in  covenant  with,  God.  its  ceie- 
monial  is  described  in  Lev.  iii.  The  nature  of  the 
victim  was  left  to  the  sacrificer;  il  might  be  nude 
or  female,  of  the  fiock  or  of  the  hei-d,  provided  Uutt 
it  was  unblemished  ;  the  hand  of  the  sacrificer  ws» 
laid  on  its  haid,  the  fat  burnt,  and  the  Uood 
sprinkled,  as  in  the  burnt-offering ;  of  the  fle4). 
the  breast  and  right  shoulder  were  given  to  the 
priest ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  sacrtiioer,  to  he 
eaten,  either  on  the  day  of  sacrifice,  or  on  the  next 
day  (Lev.  vii.  11-18,  29-34),  except  in  the  case  of 
the  firatling»,  which   belonged  to  the  priest  alow 
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'xvSi.  20).  The  enting  of  the  flesh  of  the  meat- 
•if^rns  vas  considered  a  partaking  of  the  "  table 
f(  tb«  Loni  ;**  and  on  solemn  occasions,  as  at  the 
:^iic3tioD  at'  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  was  con- 
4  iftid  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  became  a  gi'eat 
urj<MuI  feast. 

Tbe  peare-cffisrings,  unlike  other  sacrifioes,  were 
K\  ordained  to  be  offered  in  fixed  and  regular 
i*ur».  Tbe  meat-ofiering  was  regularly  ordained 
a>  tiK  radkaristic  sacritioe ;  and  the  only  constantly 
r-Tornns:  peaoe-ofiering  appears  to  hare  been  that 
■<t])«two  tintling  lamba  at  Pentecost  (Ler.  zxiii. 
l'\'.  Tbe  general  principle  of  the  peace-offering 
*-  nvto  have  been,  that  it  should  be  entirely  spon- 
'.axtiis,  offered  as  ocxssion  should  arise,  from  the 
rrrimj  of  the  sacrificer  himself.  •*  If  ye  offer  a 
•Kriive  of  peace-offerings  to  the  Lord,  ye  shall  offer 
''  Jt  yo^  own  tciil"  (Lev.  zix.  5).  On  the  Hi-st 
«-ttution  (Ler.  tii.  11-17),  peace-offeriogs  are 
'ified  into  *' offerings  of  thanksgiving,*'  and 
'  T'.»s  or  free-wiU  offerings  f  of  which  latter  class 
"•  ofering  by  a  Nazarite,  on  the  completion  of 
.-  row,  b  the  most  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
Ty  Terr  names  of  both  divisions  imply  complete 
fi»»kn,  and  show  that  this  sacriHoe  differed  from 
'itTi.  in  being  considered  not  a  duty,  but  a 
}  Til*-e. 

W>'  find  aooordingly  peace-offerings  offered  for 
tl-t  pmple  on  a  great  scale  at  pieriods  of  unusual 
v.-moitT  or  rgoicing;  as  at  the  first  inaugnra- 
:>:&  of  the  corenant  (Eiz.  zziv.  5),  at  the  first  con- 
>r  :it:oQ  of  Aaron  aiul  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lev.  ix. 
! " .  at  the  aolemn  reading  of  the  Law  in  Canaan 
'~  hj^io.  (Joih.  Tiii.  31),  at  the  acoe»ion  of  Saul 

•  ->am.  zi.  15),  at  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to 
•!  -nt  Zion  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  17),  at  the  con- 
^  -.ti.jo  of  the  Temple,  and  thrice  every  year  afler- 
'^-  is.  by  Solomoa  (IK.  riii.  63,  ix.  25),  and  at 
'  -  i7«at  paMOver  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxz.  22). 

'^0  casn  only  ( Judg.  xx.  26  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25) 
■•  '-'-tii&nngs  are  mentioned  as  offeied  with  bumt- 
>"'  >ri^  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and  iasting. 
I!»r^  tirfir  force  seems  to  have  been  precatory  rather 
H-.charisdc.     [See  Sacrifice.]  [A.  B.] 

THA'BA(e^:  Thare).  Terah  the  father  of 
^  Aium  (Luke  iii.  34). 

THAB'R^  {Thara\  Esth.  xli.  1.     A  corrupt 
T.  <*!'  the  name  Tkrksh. 

THAR-SHISHiB^^BnTI:  SaptrMZ  Tfiarsis). 

I  Iq  thb  more  accurate  form  the  translators  of  the 
*••  V.  have  given  in  two  pnsH^es  (I  K.  x.  22,  xxii. 
y  *^  name  elsewhere  presented  as  Tarsiiish. 
'  *j*^  teoond  pa.<cs^e  the  name  is  omitted  in  both 
^>^.  of  the  LXX.,  while  the  Vulgate  has  in  mari. 
2.  "Vofuffg-al;  Alex.  Oopo-cts:  Tharsis.)  A 
V  knaite,  one  of  the  fiimily  of  Bilhan  and  the  house 

•  J'-i.ael  (I  Chr.  rii.  10  only).  The  vamtion  in 
• "  Vatican  LXX.  (Mai)  is  very  remarkable.     [G.] 

THAS'SI  {Bwrffi,  eatrvis:  Thasi,JTastt{:  Syr. 
^^^^l).   The  sarmune  of  Simon  the  son  of  MatU- 

•  •"' '  I  Mace  ii.  3).  [MACCABEEa,  vol  ii.  p.  166 .] 
^>  lerivatioQ  of  the  word  Is  uncertain.   Michael  is 

i-'-s't*  *CnJ5»  Chald.  **the  fresh  gra4«s  springs 

"V*"  i.e.  **the  spring  is  oome,*'  in  reference  to  the 
'•'^aiUity  first  secured  during  the  supremacy  of 
Nra<>o  (Grimm,  ad  1  Maoc  ii.  3).  This  seems  very 
u-fttched.  Winer  {Sealicb,  "  Simon  *')  suggests  a 
' "  a*sion  with  ODP),  fervei'e,  as  Grotins  {ad  he.) 
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seems  to  have  done  before  him.  In  Josephus  {Ant. 
xii.  6,  §1)  the  surname  is  written  Mar9^t,  with 
various  roidings  BaS^iSi  BaB^s,  [B.  F.  W.] 

THEATBE  (94arpopi  theatron).  For  the 
general  subject,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  995-998. 
For  the  explanation  of  the  biblical  allusions,  two  or 
three  points  only  require  notice.  The  Gi'eek  term, 
like  the  coiTesponding  English  term,  denotes  the 
place  wh^re  divnatic  perrormanoes  are  exhibited, 
and  also  the  $C€ne  itself  or  spectacle  which  is  wit- 
nessed there.  It  occurs  in  the  first  or  local  sense 
in  Acts  xix.  29,  where  it  is  said  that  the  multitude 
at  Ephesus  rushed  to  the  theatre,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  excitemeut  stirred  up  against  Paul  and  his 
associates  by  Demetrius,  in  order  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  in  reference  to  the  charges  against 
them.  It  may  be  remarked  also  (although  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  the  original  text  or  in  our 
English  version)  that  it  was  in  tbe  theatie  at  Cae- 
sarea  tliat  Hei-od  Agiippa  I.  gave  audience  to  the 
Tyrian  deputies,  and  was  himself  struck  with  death, 
because  he  heard  so  gladly  the  impious  acclamations 
of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21-23).  See  the  remark- 
ably confirmatory  account  of  this  event  in  Joeephus 
{Ant.  xix.  8,  §2).  Such  a  use  of  the  theatre  for 
public  assemblies  and  the  transaction  of  public  bu- 
siness, though  it  was  haidly  known  among  the 
Romans,  was  a  common  practice  among  the  Greeks. 
Thus  Valer.  Max.  ii.  2 :  JLegati  in  theatrwnf  ut  est 
consuetudo  Graeciae,  introducti,  Justin  xxii.  2: 
Velvti  reipublicae  statum  formaturva  m  theatnun 
ad  contionem  vocari  jussit.  Coni.  Nep.  Timol.  4, 
§2 :  Veniebat  in  theatrwnf  cum  ibi  concHiiim  plebis 
haberetur.  The  other  sense  of  the  term  "  theatre  " 
occura  in  1  Ck>r.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Version 
renders :  *'  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last, 
as  it  were  appointed  to  death ;  for  we  are  made 
(rather,  icere  tnadet  $4ttrpoy  iytirtiOrifity)  a  a/)dc- 
tacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  noen." 
Instead  of  **  spectacle  **  (so  also  Wiclif  and  the 
Rhemish  translators  afler  the  Vulgate),  some  might 
prefer  the  more  energetic  Saxon,  **  gazing-stock," 
as  in  Tyndale,  Cianmer,  and  the  Geneva  version. 
But  the  latter  would  be  now  inappropriate,  if  it 
includes  the  idea  of  scorn  or  exultation,  since  the 
angels  look  down  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  martyra 
with  a  very  diffeieut  intei^esL  Whether  **  theatre" 
denotes  more  here  than  to  be  an  object  of  earnest 
attention  {0tafia),  or  refers  at  the  same  time  to  the 
theatre  as  the  place  where  criminals  were  some- 
times brought  forward  for  punishment,  is  not  agreed 
among  intei-pi-eters.  In  Heb.  xii.  1,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  our  having  around  us  **  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses"  (roirovroy  lx<"^<'  TtpuctlfjLWoy  ii/uy 
W4>or  fMfnipwv)y  he  basin  mind  no  doubt  the  ago- 
nistic scene,  in  which  Christians  are  viewed  as  runniitg 
a  race,  and  not  the  theatre  or  stage  where  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  are  fixed  on  them.       [H.  B.  U.] 

THEBES    (pDK'^3:     e^iSw,     Ai6(rfro\it, 

fifpls  *Afifi^y'j  in  Jer.  rhy  'A/a/a^k  rhy  viov 
abrris  *.  Alexandri'i,  Al.  populorum,  tumnlt'ts  Alex- 
andriaef  No-Amon :  A.V.,  No,  the  multitude  of 
No,  populous  No). — A  chief  city  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Irmg  the  capital  of  the  upper  country,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Dicspolitan  dynasties,  that  ruled 
over  all  Egypt  at  the  era  of  its  highest  splendour. 
Upon  the  monuments  this  city  beturs  three  distinct 
names — ^that  of  the  Nome,  a  sacred  name,  and  the 
name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  profane 
history.  Of  the  twenty  Nomes  or  districts  into 
which  Upper  Egypt  was  divided,  the   fourth  in 
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order,  proceeding  northward  from  Nubia,  was  de* 
signaled  in  the  hieroglyphics  as  Za*m — the  Pha- 
thyrite  of  the  Gi^ks-— and  Thebes  appears  as  the 
"  Za'aKxij"  the  principal  dty  or  metropolis  of 
the  Zam  Nome.  In  later  times  the  name  Za'm 
was  applied  in  common  speech  to  a  particular 
locality  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes. 

The  sacred  name  of  Thebes  was  P-amen^  "  the 
abode  of  Amon/'  which  the  Greeks  reproduced  in 
their  Diospolis  (Aths  T6?as\  especially*  with  the 
addition  the  Great  {ii  fi€yd\ri\  denoting  that  this 
was  the  chief  seat  of  Jupiter- A mmon,  and  distin- 
guishing it  from  Diospolis  the  Less  (^  fuKpd). 
No-Amon  is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Nah.  iii.  8).  Eze- 
kiel  uses  No  simply  to  designate  the  Egyptian 
seat  of  Aromon,  which  the  Septuj^int  translates 
by  Diospolis  (Ez.  xxx.  14,  16).  Gesenius  defines 
this  name  by  the  phrase  "portion  of  Ammon," 
f.  e,  the  possession  of  the  god  Ammon,  as  the  chief 
seat  of  bis  worship. 

The  name  of  Thebes  in  the  hieroglyphics  is 
explained  under  No-AUON. 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older 
than  Memphis,  and  that  *'  after  the  centre  of  Egyp- 
tian life  was  transferred  to  Lower  Eg}'pt,  Memphis 
acquired  its  greatness  through  the  ruin  off  Thebes" 
{Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  Lect.  Tii.).  Other 
authorities  assign  priority  to  Memphis.  But  both 
cities  date  from  our  earli^  authentic  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  history.  The  first  allusion  to  Thebn  in 
classical  literature  is  the  familiar  passive  of  the  Iliad 
(ix.  381-385):—"  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast 
treasures  laid  up  in  the  houses ;  where  are  a  hun- 
dred gates,  and  from  each  two  hundred  men  go 
forth  with  horses  and  chariots."  Homer — speaking 
with  a  poet's  licence,  and  not  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  statistician — no  doubt  incorporated  into  his  rerse 
the  glowing  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  capital  cur- 
rent in  his  titane.  Wilkinson  thinks  it  conclusire 
i^nst  a  literal  understanding  of  Homer,  that  no 
traces  of  an  ancient  city-wall  can  be  found  at  Thebes, 
and  accepts  as  probable  the  suggestion  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  that  the  "gates"  of  Homer  may  hare 
been  the  propylaea  of  the  temples: — *'  Non  centum 
portas  habnisse  urbem,  sed  multa  et  ingentia  tem- 
plorum  yestibula"  (i.  45,  7).  In  the  time  of 
Diodorus,  the  dty-wall,  if  any  there  was,  had  already 
disappeared,  and  the  question  of  its  existence  in 
Homer*s  time  waR  in  dispute.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  regard  the  **  gates"  of  Homer  as  temple- 
porches  is  to  make  these  the  bannocks  of  the  army, 
since  from  these  gates  the  horsemen  and  chariots 
issue  forth  to  war.  The  almost  universal  custom 
of  walling  the  cities  of  antiquity,  and  the  poet's 
reference  to  the  gates  as  pouring  forth  troops,  point 
strongly  to  the  supposition  that  the  vast  area  of 
Theba  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  having  many 
gates. 

Homer's  allusion  to  the  treasures  of  the  city,  and 
to  the  size  of  its  standing  army,  numbering  20,000 
chariots  shows  the  early  repute  of  Thebes  for 
wealth  and  power.  Its  fame  as  a  great  capital  had 
crossed  the  sea  when  Greece  was  yet  in  its  infancy 
as  a  nation.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Hero- 
dotus visited  Upper  Egypt  (see  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Rom.  Geog.  art.  "Thebes"),  but  he  says, 
"  I  went  to  Heliopolis  and  to*T/iebes,  expressly  to 
try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places  would  agree 
in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at  Memphis" 
Herod,  ii.  3).     Afterwards  he  describes  the  features 
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of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  points  and  distsn» 
upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witoess  woaM  be 
likely  to  record  them.  He  infonas  us  that  ^'  fioci 
Heliopolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days'  sail  np  toe  riTer,j 
the  distance  4800  stadia ....  and  the  distance  frraij 
the  sea  inland  to  Thebes  6120  stadia  "  (Herod.  n\ 
8,  9).  In  chap.  29  of  the  same  hook  he  sUtes  thi^ 
he  ascended  the  Nile  as  high  as  Elephantio^  H 
dotus,  however,  gives  no  particular  aooount  of 
city,  which  in  his  time  had  lost  much  of  its  sad' 
grandeur.  He  alludes  to  the  temple  of  Japhd 
there,  with  its  ram-headed  image,  and  to  the  &Li 
that  goats,  never  sheep,  were  offered  in  sacrinct 
In  the  1st  century  before  Christ,  Diodoms  visited 
Thebes,  and  he  devotes  several  sections  of  his  gcwnj 
work  to  its  history  and  appearance.  Though  h* 
saw  the  city  when  it  had  sunk  to  quite  seooixi&n- 
importance,  he  pi^eserves  the  tradition  of  its  eaHj 
grandeur — its  circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  d  ft$ 
public  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  xhf 
number  of  its  monuments,  the  dimeosioos  of  iu 
private  houses,  some  of  them  four  or  five  Horvi 
high — all  giving  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  bactr 
surpasdng  not  only  all  other  cities  of  E^jpt.  t^* 
of  the  world.  Diodorus  deplores  the  spoilinsc  of  its 
buildings  and  monuments  by  Cambyses  (Died.  i.  4.'i, 
46).  Strabo,  who  visited  Egypt  a  httle  Istier— ii 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era^thus  if 
scribes  (xvii.  p.  816)  the  dty  under  the  nam«  ft*- 
polis : — "  Vestiges  of  its  magnitude  still  exist  vaidi 
extend  80  stadia  in  length.  There  are  a  great  uvachct 
of  temples,  many  of  which  Cambyses  mutilated.  Tl« 
spot  is  at  present  occupied  by  villages.  One  part  «i| 
it,  in  whidi  is  the  city,  lies  in  Arabia ;  another  is  vl 
the  ootmtry  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  wbciv  .^ 
the  Memnonium."  Strabo  here  nukes  the  Nik  t^ 
dividing  line  between  Libya  and  Arabia.  Tl-* 
temples  of  Karaak  and  Luxor  are  on  the  cvt^^ 
side  of  the  river,  where  was  probably  the  tduz 
part  of  the  city.  Strabo  gives  the  fbllowici  •>• 
scription  of  the  twin  colossi  still  standing  up(»  t^^ 
western  plain : — *•  Here  are  two  colossal  figuies  war 
one  another,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  (^ 
is  entire;  the  upper  parts  of  the  other,  from  i** 
chair,  are  fidlen  down — the  efiect,  it  is  said,  of  ci 
earthquake.  It  is  believed  that  once  a  day  a  on*. 
as  of  a  slight  blow,  issues  from  the  part  of  tk 
statue  which  remains  in  the  seat,  and  on  its  ^' 
When  I  was  at  those  places,  with  Aelios  Git"J» 
and  numerous  friendi*  and  soldiers  about  kin.  I 
heard  a  noise  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  bat  wb^ 
ther  proceeding  from  the  base,  or  from  the  oobsR* 
or  produced  on  purpose  by  some  of  those  standiaf 
around  the  base,  I  cannot  confidently  assert.  F«r* 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  causet  I  am  indioed  tr 
believe  anything  rather  than  that  stones  di>r(s^ 
in  that  manner  could  send  forth  sound"  '^-^ 
§46).  Simple,  honest,  sceptical  Strabo!  Eifhtia 
centuries  later,  the  present  writer  tnterrogateii  ^^ 
same  stones  as  to  the  ancient  mysteiy  of  «>cb^« 
and  not  at  sunrise,  but  in  the  glaring  now,  ^ 
statue  emitted  a  shairp,  dear  sound  like  the  riasi^ 
of  a  dvc  of  brass  under  a  sudden  oonctiasioo.  Tb» 
was  produced  by  a  ragged  urchin*  who,  for  a  f«v 
piastres,  chonbered  up  the  knees  of  the  "  ▼«! 
Memnon,"  and  there  effectually  concealing  hinw' 
from  observation,  struck  with  a  hammer  a  scoowa 
stone  in  the  lap  of  the  sUtue.  Wilkinson,  who  vm 
one  of  the  firat  to  describe  this  sounding  tUfM. 
conjectures  that  the  priests  had  a  secret  chsmbf^  a 
the  body  of  the  sUtue,  from  which  ther  owW 
strike  it  unobserved  at  the  insUnt  of  suorice:  thn 
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prndDdng  in  tbe  creduloos  multitude  the  notion 
0^  a  sopcnatiml  phenoTnenon.  It  is  diflScuIt  to 
cuocnTe,  bowever,  that  such  a  trick,  pevfonned  in 
^m  daj,  ooold  hare  escaped  detection,  and  we  are 
tberefore  left  to  share  the  mingled  wonder  and 
neptiosm  of  Strabo  (see  Wilkinson ;  also  Thomp- 
<ofi'»  PAoioffraphic  Views  cf  Egyptt  Peat  and  Pre- 
ftni,  p.  156). 

Pliny  speaks  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  as  known  to 
£use  as  '*  a  hanging  citj/*  i.  e.  built  upon  arches, 
so  that  an  ann  j  coakl  be  led  forth  from  beneath 
tiw  dtj  while  the  inhabitants  aboye  were  wholly 
onoKisctoas  of  it.  He  moitions  also  that  the  river 
tiows  throng  the  middle  of  the  dty.  3ut  he 
^oestioos  the  story  of  the  arches,  because,  "  if  this 
tali  nadly  been  the  case,  thei-e  is  no  doabt  that 
Hoour  wookl  bare  mentioned  it,  seeing  that  he 
b§  cekbrated  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes."  Do 
v>t  the  two  stories  possibly  explain  each  other? 
Mij  there  not  hare  been  near  the  rivei'^line  arched 
hidings  used  as  barracks,  from  whose  gateways 
■i^i:^  forth  20,000  chariots  of  war  ? 

Bat,  in  the  nncertainty  of  these  historical  allu- 
^i^«N  the  mommnenta  of  Thebes  are  the  most  reli- 
tble  witnesses  for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city. 
t>ie<e  are  fbnnd  in  almost  equal  proportions  upon 
I'th  sides  of  the  river.  The  parallel  ridges  which 
^rt  the  narrow  Nile  valley  upon  the  east  and  west 
trm  the  oorthem  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep 
«t:tvard  npon  either  side,  forming  a  circular  plain 
ww*e  diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  Through  the 
rnitrt  of  this  plain  flows  the  river,  usually  at  this 
'fovat  aboat  half  a  mile  in  widtli,  but  at  the  inun- 
^titQ  orerflowing  the  plain,  especially  uppn  the 
«>4€ni  bank,  for  a  breadth  of  two  or  more  miles. 
Ttku«  the  two  colossal  statues,  which  ai'e  several 
HoDdred  yards  fiom  the  bed  of  the  low  Nile,  have 
aimnalUed  aboat  their  bases  alluvial  deposit  to 
the  'iepth  of  seven  feet. 

The  plan  of  the  dty,  as  indicated  by  the  principal 
nMit2oients,  was  nearly  quadrangular,  measuring 
tTo  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from  east 
w*  vest.  Its  four  great  landmarks  were,  Kamak 
vhi  Loxor  upon  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side,  and 
*^<vimh  and  Medemet  Haboo  upon  the  western  or 
bbvan  aide.  There  are  indications  that  each  of 
Uhi-<  tesapies  may  have  been  connected  with  those 
^cg  it  upon  two  sides  by  grand  dromoij  lined 
vita  sphinxes  and  other  colossal  figures.  Upon  the 
«-«tem  bank  there  was  almost  a  continuous  line 
Bt'  iHnpl<>s  and  public  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two 
au  tff!s,  from  Qoornah  to  Medeenet  Haboo ;  and  Wil- 
(^  AiTjci  conjectores  that  fitnn  a  point  near  the  latter, 
f*<r*saps  in  the  line  of  the  colcasi,  the  **  Rojral 
Mrret  *'  ran  down  to  the  river,  which  was  crossed 
It  a  ferry  terminating  at  Luxor  on  the  eastern 
^■i".  The  recent  excavations  and  discoveries  of 
M.  )briette,  now  in  course  of  publication  (1863), 
r^tv  enable  os  to  restore  the  ground-plan  of  the 
rAy  and  its  prindpal  edifices  with  at  least  proxi- 
es: »t^  accuracy. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  design,  nor  would  it 
il  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give  a 
i:i.nutr  description  of  these  stupendous  monuments. 
S"f  culy  are  verbal  descriptions  everywhere  ac- 
n^iblp  tbrtnigfa  the  pages  of  Wilkinson,  Kenrick, 
u^i  (Aher  standard  writers  upon  Egypt,  but  the 
■rvmificently  illustmted  work  of  Lepsius,  already 
^'^pleted,  the  companion  work  of  M.  Mariette, 
i^«t  rpierred  to,  and  multiplied  photographs  of  the 
C*  -Dn(al  rains,  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  scholar 
Lh.-o«igfa  the  muniBcence  of  public  libraries.   A  mere 
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outline  of  tlie  groups  of  ruins  must  here  suffice. 
Beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  on  the  western 
bank,  the  first  conspicuous  ruins  are  those  of  a 
palaoe-temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  there- 
fore belonging  to  the  middle  style  of  Egyptian 
architect  uiv.  It  bears  the  name  MenepAtheion, 
suggested  by  ChampoUion  because  it  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  Menephthah  (the  Usirei  of 
Wilkinson),  though  built  principally  by  his  son, 
the  great  liameses.  The  phin  of  the  building  is 
much  obscured  by  mounds  of  rubbish,  but  some 
of  the  ba&-relie&  ara  in  a  fine  state  of  presei'vation. 
There  are  traces  of  a  dromos,  128  feet  in  length, 
with  sphinxes,  whose  fi'agments  hei'e  and  thei'e 
remain.  This  building  stands  upon  a  slight  ele- 
vation, nearly  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the  now 
deserted  village  of  old  Qoornah. 

Nearly  a  mile  southward  from  the  Menephtheion 
are  the  remains  of  the  combined  palace  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnonium. 
An  examination  of  its  sculptui'es  shows  that  this 
name  was  inaccurately  applied,  since  the  building 
was  clearly  erected  by  Hameses  H.  Wilkinson 
suggests  that  the  title  Miamun  attached  to  the 
name  of  this  king  misled  Strabo  in  his  designation 
of  the  building.  The  general  form  of  the  Mem* 
nonium  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  in  thi-ee  main 
sections,  the  interior  ai^eas  being  successively  nar- 
rower than  the  firat  court,  and  the  whole  ter- 
minating in  a  series  of  sacred  chnmbera  beautifully 
sculpttti'ed  and  ornamented.  The  proportions  of 
this  building  are  remarkably  fine,  and  its  remains 
are  in  a  sufficient  state  of  pi'esei'vation  to  enable 
one  to  reconstruct  its  plan.  From  the  first  court 
or  area,  nearly  180  feet  square,  there  is  an  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  second  court,  140  feet  by  170. 
Upon  three  sides  of  this  area  is  a  double  colonnade, 
and  on  the  south  side  a  single  row  of  Osiride 
pillars,  facing  a  row  of  like  pillars  on  the  north, 
the  other  columns  being  circular.  Another  ascent 
leads  to  the  hall,  100  X  133,  which  originally 
had  forty-eight  huge  columns  to  support  its  solid 
roof.  Beyond  the  hall  are  the  sacred  chambera. 
The  historical  sculptures  upon  the  walls  and 
columns  of  the  Memnonium  are  among  the  matt 
finished  and  legible  of  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruins 
is  the  gigantic  statue  of  Hameses  II.,  once  a  single 
block  of  syenite  caiTed  to  represent  the  king  upon 
his  throne,  but  now  scattered  in  fragments  upon  the 
floor  of  the  first  hall.  The  weight  of  this  statue 
has  been  computed  at  887  tons,  and  its  height  at 
75  feet.  By  measurement  of  the  fragments,  the 
writer  found  the  body  51  feet  around  the  shoulders, 
the  arm  11  feet  6  inches  from  shoulder  to  elbow, 
and  the  foot  10  feet  10  inches  in  length,  by  4  feet 
8  inches  in  broadth.  This  stupendous  monolith 
must  have  been  transported  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  quarries  of  Assouan.  About  a 
thiiid  of  a  mile  farther  to  the  south  are  the  two 
colossal  statues  already  referred  to,  one  of  which 
is  familiarly  known  as  "  the  vocal  Memnon."  The 
height  of  each  figure  is  about  53  feet  above  the 
plain. 

Proceeding  again  towai-d  the  south  for  about  the 
same  distance,  we  find  at  Medeenet  Haboo  ruins 
upon  a  mora  stupoidous  scale  than  at  any  other 
point  upon  the  western  bank  of  Thebe^  These 
consist  of  a  temple  foundeil  by  Thothmes  I.,  but 
which  also  exhibits  traces  of  the  Ptolemaic  archi- 
tecture in  the  shape  of  pyramidal  towers,  gate- 
ways, colonnades,  and  vestibules,  inscribed  with  the 
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memoiials  of  the   Roman  era  in   Egypt.      This 
temple,  eren  with  all  its  additions,  b  compara- 
tively small ;  but  adjacent  to  it  is  the  magnificent 
ruin  knoim  as  the  southern  Kameseion,  the  palace- 
temple  of  Rameses  J II.     The  general  plan  of  this 
building  corresponds  with  those  above  described; 
a  series  of  grand  courts  or  halls  adorned  with 
columns,  conducting  to  the  inner  pavilion  of  the 
king  or  sanctuary  of  the  god.    The  second  com-t 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  E^ypt  for  the 
massivencss  of  its  columns,  which  measure  24  feet 
in  height  by  a  circumference  of  neai'ly  23.     Within 
this  ai'ea  ara  the  fallen  columns  of  a  Christian 
chuiTh,  which  once  establbhed  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  the  very  sanctuaiy  of  idols  and  amid 
their  sculptured  images  and  symbols.    This  temple 
presents  some  of  the  grandest  effects  of  the  old 
Egyptian  aixihitecture,  and  its  battle-scenes  are  a 
valuable  contiibiition  to  the  history  of  Rameses  III. 
Behind  this  long  range  of  temples  and  palaces 
are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  for  sepulchral  chambeiv.     Some  of  these 
are  of  vast  extent— one  tomb,  for  instance,  having 
a  total  ai^ea  of  22,2 17  square  feet.    A  retired  valley 
in  the  mountains,  now  known  as  Beeban-el-Melook, 
seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  sepulchi^es 
of  kings.   Some  of  these,  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  their  chambers,  the  finish  of  their  sculptures, 
and  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  their  frescoes,  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Egyptian 
gnmdeur  and  skill.    It  is  from  the  tombs  especially 
that  we  learn  the  manners  and  customs  of  domestic 
life,  as  from  the  temples  wc  gather  the  record  of 
dynasties  and  the  history  of  battles.    The  pi-eserra- 
tioQ  of  these  sculptured  and  pictoiiol  i^eoords  is  due 
mainly  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate.     The  sacred- 
ness  with  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  their  dead 
preserved  those  mountain  catacombs  from  molesto^ 
tion  during  the  long  suooeasion  of  native  dynasties, 
and  the  sealing  up  of  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  for 
the  concealment  of  the  sarcophagus  fi'om  human 
observation  until  its  munnmied  occupant  should  re- 
sume his  long-suspended  life,  has  largely  secui'ed 
the  city  of  the  dead  from  the  violence  of  invaders 
and  the  ravages  of  time.   It  is  from  the  adornments 
of  these  subternmean  tombs,  oflen  distinct  and  fi^h 
MS  when  prepai^Kl  by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  that 
we  derive  our  principal  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.     Herodotus  himself 
is  not  more  minute  and  graphic  than  these  silent 
but  most  descriptive  walls.     The  illusti'ation  and 
confirmation  which  they  bring  to  the  sacred  nor- 
1-ative,  so  well  discussed  by  Hengstenberg,  Osbom, 
Poole,   and   others,   is   capable    of  much  'ampler 
treatment  than  it  has  yet  received.     Every  inci- 
dent in   the  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  in  the  exactions  of  their 
servitude,  every  ai-t  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wildemesjs  eveiy  allusion 
to    Egyptian    rites,    customs,    laws,    finds    some 
countei-pait  or  illustmtion   in   this  picture-histoiy 
of  Egypt;   and    whepever   the  Theban  cemetery 
shall   be  thoroughly    explored,  and    its    Kyrobols 
and    hieroglyphics   fully    intei-preted    by    science, 
we  shall  have  a  commentaiy  ot  unrivalled  interest 
and  value  upon  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus, 
as  well  ns  the  liter  historical  bookn  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.    The  Art  of  photography  is  already  con- 
tributing to  this  result  by  furnishing  scholars  with 
materials  ibr  the  leisniely  study  of  the  pictorial 
and  monumental  i-ecords  of  Egypt. 
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The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  dntinguished  U 
the  remains  of  Luxor  and  Kamok,  the  ktter  bein^ 
of  itself  a  city  of  temples.  The  main  colonnade  » 
Luxor  fiices  the  river,  but  its  principal  entraoo 
looks  north waitl  towards  Kamak,  with  whidb  i 
was  originally  connected  by  a  dromos  6000  feet  ii 
length,  lined  on  either  side  with  sphinxes.  At  thi 
enti'ance  are  two  gigantic  statues  of  Rameses  II.,  on 
upon  each  side  of  the  grand  gateway ;  and  in  fnw 
of  these  formerly  stood  a  pair  of  beautifully  wrw^ 
obelisks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which  now  graces  tli 
Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris. 

The  approach  to  Kamok  from  the  south  is  matlu 
by  a  series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towers,  vbic 
were  the  appendages  of  later  times  to  the  origin: 
structure.  The  temple  properly  feces  the  rive 
•".  e.  toward  the  north-west.  The  courts  and  f4i 
pyloea  connected  with  this  structure  occupy  a  >iw 
nearly  1800  feet  square,  and  the  buildings  repm« 
almost  every  dynasty  of  £^pi,  from  Sesortasi-n 
to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  Courts,  pylons,  oW.sk 
statues,  pillars,  everything  pertaining  to  Kami] 
are  on  the  grandest  scale.  Nearest  the  river  is  a 
area  measming  275  feet  by  329,  which  once  had 
covered  corridor  on  either  side,  and  a  double  r» 
of  columns  through  the  centre,  leading  to  tl 
entrance  of  the  hypostyle  hall,  the  most  wood«rfi 
monument  of  Egyptian  architecture.  This  pai 
hall  is  a  foi'est  of  sculptured  columns ;  in  th«  iH 
tral  avenue  are  twelve,  measuring  eodi  66  f€«t  i 
height  by  12  in  diameter,  which  fonmeriy  suppf  rt< 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  roof,  ansmtrin^  I 
the  clei-estory  in  Gothic  architecture ;  on  either  s»j 
of  these  ai"e  seven  rows,  each  column  nearly  4i  M 
high  by  9  in  diameter,  making  a  total  of  1^  ^'M 
in  on  area  measuring  170  feet  by  330.  M<>i* 
the  pillars  are  yet  standing  in  their  original  ^ 
though  in  many  places  the  roof  has  fallen  in. 
moonlight  view  of  this  hall  is  the  most  weird  so 
impressive  scene  to  be  witnessed  among  all  the  r::d 
of  antiquity— the  Coliseum  of  Rome  not  ei(t\^ 
With  our  impeifect  knowledge  of  mechanic  arj 
among  the  Egyptians,  it  is  impossible  to  ooricei^ 
how  the  outer  wall  of  Karook — forty  feet  in  ihid 
ness  at  the  hose,  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  hizi' 
was  built ;  how  single  Modes  weighing  sevoral  hat 
dred  tons  were  lifted  into  their  place  in  the  wJ 
or  hewn  into  obelisks  and  statues  to  adorn  it«  iriH 
how  the  majestic  columns  of  the  Grand  Hail  vf\ 
quarried,  sculptured,  -and  set  up  in  raathrantx: 
oi-der;  and  how  the  whole  stupendous  struct  ii 
was  i-eared  as  a  fortress  in  which  the  mort  sq(v] 
civilization  of  the  world,  as  it  were  pethiiei  i 
fossilized  in  the  very  flower  of  its  stieneta  «< 
beauty,  might  defy  the  desoktions  of  war,  sol  tt 
decay  of  centuries.  The  grandeur  of  Ej^pt  »*  ^ 
in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every  p;llar,  obf^i*^ 
and  stone  tells  its  histoiic  legend  of  her  grent*^ 
monorchs. 

We  have  alluded,  in  the  opening  of  this  a:t)>< 
to  the  debated  question  of  the  priority  of  Thel^  i 
Memphis.  As  yet  the  data  are  not  sufficient  fi 
its  satis&ctory  solution,  and  Egyptologists  an  t\ 
agreed.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  condudo  lU 
before  the  time  of  Menes  there  was  a  local  nn* 
reignty  in  the  Thebaid,  but  the  historical  natii^ai' 
of  Egypt  dates  from  the  founding  of  Mwrr-^J 
"  It  is  probable  that  the  priests  of  Mcroph**  -^ 
Thebes  difieied  in  their  representations  of  wl^  ^ ' 
tory,  and  that  each  sought  to  extol  tb*  z\<V  j 
their  own  city.  The  history  of  H«t»di4u-  t'lj 
about  Memphis  as  a  centiie;  he  mcntioos  Ti.rn 
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r«ly  iDddentaily,  and  does  [not  describe  or  allade  to 
(loe  ot*  its  monuments.  Diodorus,  on  the  t^ntnuy, 
U  lull  in  his  description  of  Thebes,  and  says  little 
i.4'  Memphtt.  But  the  distinction  of  Upper  and 
Lover  l^^gjpt  exists  in  geological  structure,  in  Ian- 
piiS^  in  reb'gion,  and  in  historical  ti:adition '*  (Ken- 
rkk;.  A  careful  digest  of  the  Egyptian  and  Gi-eek 
^thontMs,  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  Uie  monumental 
laUrtd  of  Abydos  and  Kaniak,  gives  this  genen^ 
outline  of  the  early  history  of  Egypt: — That  befoi^e 
Monphis  was  built,  the  nation  was  mainly  confined 
t'j  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  subdivided  politically 
iLio  g«Teral  sovereignties,  of  which  Thebes  was  one ; 
tbat  Meies,  who  was  a  native  of  TAis  in  the  The- 
baid,  centndised  the  government  at  Memphis,  and 
Baifceii  the  upper  and  lower  countries ;  that  Mem- 
phis retained  its  pre-eminence,  even,  in  the  hereditary 
sQceessioa  of  sovereigns,  until  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
trtath  dynasties  of  Manetho,  when  Diospolitan  kings 
^<pear  in  his  Hsts,  who  brought  Thebes  into  pi-o- 
Qiaenoe  as  a  royal  dty ;  that  when  the  Shepherds 
er  Hyksos,  a  nomadic  race  from  the  east,  invaded 
^■^'t  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a  native 
Ks^jptian  dyiu&sty  was  maintained  at  Thebes,  at 
^ir&es  tributary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  times  in 
military  allianoe  with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders ; 
n  til  at  length,  by  a  general  uprising  of  the  The- 
^-Jfi,  the  Hyksos  were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became 
tbr  capital  of  all  Egypt  under  the  resplendent 
^\;:i.t*«nth  dynasty.  This  was  the  golden  era  of 
t'ui  city  as  we  have  already  described  it  from  its 
i>.«uLments.  The  names  and  deeds  of  the  Thothmes 
^  the  Hameses  then  figure  upon  its  temples  and 
{AiaiTs,  representing  its  wealth  and  grandeur  in 
i-roitecture,  and  its  prowess  in  arms.  Then  it  was 
'M*  Tbebes  extended  her  sceptre  over  Libya  and 
ctbfffpta  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  over 
S'.ria,  Media,  and  Persia;  so  that  the  walls  of  her 
p>iiaoe«  and  temples  are  crowded  with  battle-scenes 
3  which  all  contiguous  nations  appear  as  captives 
•T  as  suppliants.  This  supremacy  continued  until 
tL-»  do^  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period 
*4  mcrre  than  five  hundred  yeai-s;  but  under  the 
t«rtat!<>th  dynasty — the  Diospolitan  house  of  Ra- 
!»»''«)  numbering  ten  kings  of  that  name— the  glory 
'  f  Thebes  b^an  to  decline,  and  after  the  close  of 
that  dTi»sty  her  name  no  more  appears  in  the  lists 
•^  kin^.  Stall  the  city  was  retained  as  the  capital, 
'ja  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  achievements  of  Shi- 
'f  •ok  the  Bul»stite,  of  Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian, 
<i>i  Other  mooarchs  of  celebrity,  ara  recorded  upon 
A*  W42U.  The  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shishonk 
•»  graphically  depicted  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the 
jrsi'i  hall  of  Kamak,  and  the  names  of  several 
''^'^ns  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  general  name  of 
**  th^  land  of  the  king  of  Judah,"  have  been  de- 
^\hfnd  from  the  hieroglyphics.  At  the  later  in- 
•  i.-kai  of  Judea  by  Sennacherib,  we  find  Tirhakah, 
iTK  Ethiopian  monarch  of  the  Thebaid,  a  powerful 
^•v  of  the  Jewish  king.  But  a  century  later, 
F~»kxi  pnoclairos  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the 
sTTn  of  Babvlon: — **  I  will  execute  judgments  in 
N  •;"  "  I  will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  No ;"  "  No 
•hail  be  rent  asunder,  and  Noph  [Memphis]  shall 
•^r^  diKtresnes  daily  "  (Ez.  xxx.  14^16) ;  and  Jere- 
EB'-Ui,  predicting  the  same  overthrow,  says,  '*  The 
ij^]  oSr  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  saith,  Behold,  I 
«"11  punish  the  multitude  of  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
^-rrpt,  with  their  gods  and  their  kings."  The  Per- 
*«-'U  invader  completed  the  destruction  that  the 
iHbTlooian  had  begun  ;  the  hammer  of  Cambyses 
•^•4ltHl  the  proud  statue  of  Rameses,  and  his  torch 
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consumed  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  city  of  the 
hundred  gates.  No-Ammon,  the  shrine  of  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter,  "  that  was  situate  among  the 
rivers,  and  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,*'  sank  from 
its  metropolitan  splendour  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
provincial  town ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  spasmodic 
efforts  of  the  Ptolemies  to  revive  its  ancient  glory, 
became  at  last  only  the  desolate  and  ruined  sepulchre 
of  the  empire  it  had  once  embodied.  It  lies  to-day 
a  nest  of  Arab  hovels  nmid  crumbling  columns  and 
drifting  sands.  [J.  P.  T.] 

THE'BEZ  iY^Fi :  B^firis,  Sofxcurl ;  Alex.  Bou- 

0CUS,  Soficurtt:  Thebes),  A  place  memorable  for  the 
death  of  the  bravo  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  50  ■).  After 
suffocating  a  thousand  of  the  Shechemites  in  the 
hold  of  Baal-berith  by  the  smoke  of  green  wood — 
an  exploit  which  I'ecals  the  notorions  feat  of  a 
modern  French  general  in  Algeria  (Eccl.  i.  9,  10) 
— he  went  off  with  his  band  to  Thebez.  The  town 
was  soon  taken,  all  but  one  tower,  into  which  the 
people  of  the  place  crowded,  and  which  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  out.  To  this  he  foiled  his  way,  and 
was  about  to  repeat  the  barbarous  stratagem  which 
had  succeeded  so  well  at  Shechem,  when  the  fi'ag- 
ment  of  millstone  descended  and  put  an  end  to  his 
turbulent  career.  The  story  was  well  known  in 
Israel,  and  gave  the  point  to  a  familiar  maxim  in 
the  camp  (2  Sam.  xi.  21). 

'lliebez  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  But 
it  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  In  their 
day  the  village  still  bore  its  old  name,  and  was 
situated  "  in  the  district  of  Neapolis,"  13  Roman 
miles  therefrom,  on  the  i-oad  to  Scythopolis  {Onom. 
Siifiris),  There  it  still  is;  its  name — Tubas — 
hardly  changed ;  the  village  on  a  rising  ground  to 
the  left  of  the  i-oad,  a  thriving,  compact,  and  strong- 
looking  place,  surrounded  by  immense  woods  of 
olives,  and  by  perhaps  the  best  cultivated  land  in 
all  Pfljestine.  It  was  known  to  hap-Parchi  in  the 
13th  century  (Zunz's  Benjamin^  ii.  426),  and  is 
mentioned  occasionally  by  later  travellers.  But 
Dr.  Robinson  appeals  to  have  been  the  first  to  reco£^- 
nise  its  identity  with  Thebez  {B,  R.  iii.  305).  [G  J 

THECO'E,  THE  WILDEENESS  OF  {r^p 
tpn^fjLov  0fKu4 :  desertum  Thecuae).  The  wild  un- 
cultivated pastoi-al  tract  lying  around  the  town  of 
Tokoa,  more  especially  to  the  east  of  it  (1  Maoc  ix. 
33).  In  the  Old  Test.  (2  Chr.  xx.  20)  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  term  Midfxir,  which  answers  to  the 
Greek  fprifios, 

Thecoe  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Tekoa.  [G.] 

THEL'ASAR  ("ibK^n:  eattrOiy;  Alex.  0o- 

Kaaffap  :  Thelassar),  Another  form  of  the  name 
examined  under  T£L-A8SAR.  It  occurs  2  K.  xix. 
12.  The  A.  V.  is  unfbrtunnte  in  respect  of  this 
name,  for  it  has  contrived  to  give  the  contracted 
Hebrew  form  in  the  longest  English  shape,  and 
vice  versa.  [G.] 

THELER'SAS  (efXepcoj:  Tkclharsa),  1  Esd. 
V.  36.     The  Gi^eek  equivalent  of  the  name  Tel- 

HARSA8. 

THE'MAN  {eaifuiv :  Thman\  Bar.  iii.  22, 23. 
[Teman.] 

•  In  the  Hebrew  text  Thebez  ocairs  twice  In  the  verse, 
but  In  the  LXX.  It  stands  thos,  "  And  Abimelech  went  out 
of  Bethclberitb  CVulg.  wnde)  and  fell  upon.  Thebes,"  Ac. 
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THEOGA'NXJS  (Oewicavi^s;  Alex.  Swcw6s: 
Thecam),    Tikvah  the  fiither  of  Jahaziah  (1  Esd. 
■ix.  14). 

THEOD'OTUS  (0e<J8oroy:  Theodotim,  Thea- 
dorus).  An  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judas  Mace, 
c.  B.C.  162  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

THEOPH'ILUS  {0t6<t>i\os).  1.  The  person 
to  whom  St.  Luke  insciibes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1).  The  im- 
portant part  played  by  Theophilus,  as  having  imme- 
diately occasioned  the  composition  of  these  two 
books,  together  with  the  silence  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning him,  has  at  once  stimulated  conjecture,  and 
led  the  field  clear  for  it.  Accordingly  we  meet 
with  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  tilieories 
concerning  him. 

(1.)  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the 
Fathers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
of  Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of 
a  fictitious  person,  or  as  applicable  to  every  Chris- 
tian i-eader.  Thus  Origen  (ffom.  i.  in  Lhc.)  raises 
the  question,  but  does  not  discuss  it,  his  object  being 
merely  practical.  He  says  that  all  who  are  beloved 
of  God  ai-e  Theophili,  and  may  therefore  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  Gospel  which  was  addressed  to 
Theophilus.  Epiphanius  ( ffaeres.  li.  p.  429)  speaks 
doubtfully:  dy  oZv  rivl  Oco^(Ay  t6t€  ypd^y 
f\ty€V,  ^  iroyrl  itydp^i^  Sthv  ityatr&VTi,  Salvi- 
anus  (Epist.  ix.  ad  Salonittm)  apparently  assumes 
that  Theophilus  had  no  historiail  existence.  He 
justifies  the  composition  of  a  work  addressed  "  Ad 
Gcclesiam  Catholicam,"  under  the  name  of  Timo- 
theus,  by  the  example  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke, 
who  addi^ssed  his  Gospel  nominally  to  a  particular 
man,  but  really  to  **  the  love  of  God :"  "  nam  sicut 
Theophili  vocabulo  amor,  sic  Timothei  honor  divini- 
tatis  expiimitur."  Even  Theophylact,  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  Theophilus,  takes  the  opportunity 
of  moitdizing  upon  his  name :  jcol  irav  Bh  AySpwros 
6  to^iX^Sf  K(d  Kpdros  Korit  r&v  xa^&y  &var 
Bfi^atfifyoi,  0€6^i\6s  iari  Kpdr itrrost  hs 
K€d  t^tos  r^  6irn  i<rr\y  iucoitiy  rod  EbayytKlov 
{Argwn.  in  Luc.).  Among  modem  commentatoi-s 
Hammond  and  Leclerc  accept  the  allegorical  view : 
Erasmus  is  doubtful,  but  on  the  whole  believes 
Theophilus  to  have  had  a  real  existence. 

(2.)  From  the  honourable  epithet  Kpdrtarf,  &p- 
plied  to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3,  compared  with 
the  use  of  the  same  epithet  as  applied  by  Claudius 
Lysias  and  TeiluUus  severally  to  Felix,  and  by 
St.  Paul  to  Festus  (Acts  xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi. 
25),  it  has  lieen  argued  with  much  probability,  but 
not  quite  conclusively,  that  he  was  a  pei'son  in  high 
official  position.  Thus  Theophylact  {Argum.  in 
Lite.)  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  governor, 
or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank,  grounding  his  con- 
jecture expi*«ssly  on  the  use  of  Kpdrurrt.  Oecu- 
menius  {ad  Act.  Apost.  1.  1)  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
governor,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion. 
The  tiraditional  connexion  of  St.  Luke  with  Antioch 
has  dispo^ed  some  to  look  upon  Antioch  as  the 
abode  of  Theophilus,  and  possibly  as  the  seat  of  his 
government.  Bengel  believes  him  to  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Antioch,  **  ut  vcteres  te^tantur.'*  The 
belief  may  partly  have  grown  out  of  a  story  in  the 
so-called  Recogn%tion$  of  St.  Clement  (lib.  x.),  which 
i-epresents  a  oei-tain  nobleman  of  Antioch  of  that 
name  to  have  been  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  have  dedicated  his  own  house  as  a 
church,  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  Apostle  fixed 
his  episcopal  seat.     Beogel  thinics  that  the  omission 
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of  itpdriart  in  Acts  i.  1  proves  that  St.  Luke  vs^j 
on  more  familiar  terms  with  Theophilus  Uian  when 
he  composed  his  Gospel. 

(3.)  Ill  the  Syriac  Lexicon  extracted  from  tS^ 
Lexicon  Beptcuflotton  of  Castell,  and  editni  ^ 
Michaefis  (p.  948),  the  following  d^criptioQ  <^ 
Theophilus  is  quoted  from  Bar  Bahlul,  a  >y:ia^ 
lexicographer  of  the  10th  century: — ^*  Theophiloj^ 
primus  credentium  et  celeberrimns  apud  Aletul 
drienses,  qui  cum  aliis  Aegyptiis  Lncam  rocafja(| 
ut  eis  Evangelium  scribei^."  In  the  inscri|«t>(l 
of  the  Gospel  accoi-ding  to  St.  Luke  in  the  Sjii^ 


version  we  are  told  that  it  was  published  at  Al^^ 
andria.  Henoe  it  is  inferred  by  Jacob  Hase  [Bi*^ 
Bremensis  Class,  iv.  Fasc.  iii.  Diss.  4,  quote»l  t| 
Michaelis,  Introd.  to  the  2f.  T.,  vol.  iii.  di.  vi.  f^ 
ed.  Marsh)  and  by  Bengel  {Ordo  Tengtorum,  p.  19* 
ed.  2),  that  Theophilus  was,  as  asserted  by  B0 
Bahlul,  a  convert  of  Alexandria.  This  writer  tc: 
tures  to  advance  the  stailling  opinioa  that  Tth^ 
philus,  if  an  Alexandrian,  was  no  oiher  thaa  tl 
celebrated  Philo,  who  is  said  to  hav«  bom«  t: 
Hebrew  name  of  Jedidiah  (iinn*,  i.  e.  Bc^^tX«i 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  refute  this  theorr, : 
MichaeUs  has  refuted  it,  by  chio|iological  at; 
ments. 

(4.)  Alexander  Moras  (Ad  quaedam  hoi  «Vtj 
Ibed.  Notae:  ad  Luc.  i.  1)  makes  the  ralhcr  fa{ 
zardous  conjecture  that  the  Theophilus  of  St.  In 
is  identical  with  the  person  who  is  recordtii 
Tacitus  {Asin,  ii.  55)  to  have  been  oondema^ 
fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Areopivn 
Grotius  also  conjectui-es  that  he  was  a  ma^^-tn 
of  Achaia  baptized  by  St.  Luke.  The  conjectaif 
Grotius  must , rest  upon  the  assertion  of  Jttni 
(an  assei-tion  which,  if  it  is  received,  rader^  tl 
of  Alex.  Moras  possible,  though  certainly  nxi^t  w 
probable),  namely,  that  Luke  published  \as  *><«>| 
i*  the  parts  of  Achaia  and  Boeotia  (Jerome,  Ci-aw 
t»  Matt.  Pi-ooem.). 

(5.)  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  that  Theof4i 
was  a  Christian.     But  a  different  view  has  U 
entertained.     In  a  series  of  Dissertatioos  in  \ 
Bibliotkeca  Bremensis,  of  which  Michaelis  gird 
resume  in  the  section  already  referred  to,  the  Lot 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  is  maintained  by  difiVnj 
writei's,  and  on  different  grounds.    Heumann. 
the  contributors,  assuming  that  he  was  a  \U 
governor,  argues  that  he  could  not  be  a  Chri>t 
because  no  Christian  would  be  likely  to  have  ^^ 
a  chai'ge  entrusted  to  him.     Another  writer,  Th| 
dore  Hase,  believes  that  the  Theophilus  of  L:| 
was  no  other  than  the  deposed  High  Prie»t  Ti\ 
philus  the  son  of  Ananus,  of  whom  more  «iil 
said  presently.     Michaelis  himself  is  ittdiae<! 
adopt  this  theory.     He  thinks  that  ih»  use  cf 
word  xannxh^i  >»  Luke  i.  4,  proves  that   T.j 
philus  had  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  'Ji 
of  the  Gbspel  (an  ailment  of  which  Bishop  M»| 
very  properly  disposes  in  his  note  upon  the  |w:«s{ 
of  Michaelis),  and  further  contends,  from  thr 
17/uy  of  Luke  i.  1,  that  he  was  not  a  member  or'  I 
Christian  community.     He  thinks  it  probabn  t| 
the  £vangelist  wrote  his  Gospel,  during  the  innj 
sonment  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea,  and  addmac^l  ij 
Theophilus  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Jewi»h  lut  j 
According  to  this  view,  it  would  be  regarded    i 
sort  of  historical  apology  for  the  Christian  iaiih. 

In  surveying  this  aeries  of  coit|ectai-e6.  -u^li 
traditions  which  are  nothing  more  than  cooje^t  i| 
we  find  it  easier  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
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}p^t»l  than  what  we  are  to  accept.  la  the  first 
p>LiCp,  we  mar  safely  reject  the  Patristic  notion  that 
Tbct^pliiJus  was  either  a  fictitious  person,  or  a  mei-e 
p^rvioiiicatkm  of  Christian  love.  Such  a  personifi- 
'^tiiai  is  alim  from  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
TDr^t  writers,  and  the  epithet  Kpdrurrt  is  a  sufficient 
fTideiioe  of  the  historical  existoice  of  Theophilus.  It 
k-^  Bot»  indeed,  prore  that  he  was  a  governor,  bnt  it 
Btiies  it  moat  pttkbable  that  he  was  a  pei'son  of  high 
rank.  His  supposed  connexion  with  Antioch,  Alex- 
ssdria,  or  Achata,  rests  on  too  slender  evidence 
F.ther  to  claun  acceptance  or  to  need  i-efutation ; 
IE  i  the  view  of  Theodore  Hase,  althongh  endoi^ed 
hj  liidhaelis,  appears  to  be  inoontestabiy  negatived 
^j  the  Gentile  complexion  of  the  Third  Gospel. 
Toe  ^^rounds  alleged  by  Heumann  for  his  hypo- 
theses that  Theophilus  was  not  a  Christian  are  not  at 
all  trostworthy,  as  consisting  of  two  very  disputable 
[■remises.  For,  in  the  fintt  place,  it  is  not  at  all 
er^Hit  that  Theophilus  was  a  Roman  governor ;  and 
:i  tHe  second  place,  even  if  we  assume  that  at  that 
time  DO  Christian  would  be  appointed  to  such  an  office 
>Mt  aauimption  which  we  can  scarcely  venture  to 
SL4k«),  it  docA  not  at  all  follow  that  no  person  in 
'H^t  position  would  become  a  Christian.  In  fact,  we 
1.  *  re  an  example  of  rach  a  conversion  in  the  case  of 
>Tjius  Panlua  (Acts  xiii.  12).  In  the  article  on 
i*r  Gospel,  of  Lcke  [vol.  ii.  p.  155  a],  reasons 
Vf*.  siven  for  believing  that  Theophilus  was  "  not  a 
L^:ve  of  Palestine  .  .  .  not  a  Macedonian,  nor  an 
Arh^fkian,  nor  a  Cretan.  But  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Itxy ,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable 
.*r  'm  samilar  data."  All  that  can  be  amjectured  with 
tr.j  degree  of  safety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this, 
r^-ut  be  was  a  Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration, 
«ri{9  came  under  the  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  (not 
>  ^pmhably)  under  that  of  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  and 
^x*  a>nTCTted  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  has  been 
"''Served  tliat  the  Greek  of  St.  Luke,  which  else- 
vha«  approadies  mora  nearly  to  tlie  classical  type 
L\Mk  that  of  the  other  Evangelists,  js  purer  and 
^y  re  elegant  in  the  dedication  to  Theophilus  than 
b  Auj  other  port  o£  his  Gospel. 

2.  A  Jewish  High-Priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
.Kcfl&oa,  brather-in-Jaw  to  Caiaphas  [Annas  ;  Caia- 
t^ASJ,  and  brother  and  immediate  successor  of 
J'lcathan.  The  Roman  Prefect  Vitellius  came  to 
J-njxalem  at  the  Passover  (a.d.  37),  and  deposed 
<^\apha0,  appointmg  Jonathan  in  his  place.  In  the 
'smK'  year,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  came  to 
I'Trj^salem,  and  deprived  Jonathan  of  the  High 
Pri«^thood,  which  he  gave  to  Theophilus  (Joseph. 
A^.  xviii.  4,  §3,  xviii.  5,  §3).  Theophilus  was 
r»aKnred  from  his  post  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  after 
1^  accesnon  of  that  prince  to  the  government  of 
^.j^^Ka  in  a. D.  41,  so  that  he  must  have  continued 
*i  cdioe  about  five  years  (Joseph.  Ant,  xix.  6,  §2). 
Th«nphilus  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the 
High  Priest  who  granted  a  .commission  to  Saul  to 
proijeed  to  Damascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  any 
Wievers  whom  he  might  find  there.     [W.  B.  J.] 

THE'RAS  (e^pa:  TJua:  Syr.  Tharan).  The 
^luivalent  in  1  Esd.  viii.  41,  61,  for  the  Ahava 
«t  the  parallei  passage  in  Ezi-a.  Nothing  whatever 
^I^ears  to  be  Imown  of  it. 

^  TUEB'MELETH  (ee^eX^e ;  Thelmeld), 
|Ks«i.  V.  36.  The  Greek. equivalent  o^  the  name 
Tlumelah. 

THE88AL0NIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE 
TO  THE.     1.  The  daU  of  the  iilpistle  is  made  out 
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appvoximately  in  the  following  way.  During  the 
course  of  his  second  missionary  journey,  probtibly 
in  the  year  52,  St.  Paul  founded  the  Chu)*ch  of 
Thessalonica.  Leaving  Thessalonica  he  passed  on 
to  Beroea.  From  Beit)ea  he  went  .to  Athens,  and 
from  Athens  to  Corinth  (Acto  xvii.  1-xviii.  18). 
With  this  visit  to  Corinth,  whidi  extends  over  a 
period  of  two  years  or  thereabouts,  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  closed,  for  from  Corinth  he  retuined 
to  Jerusalem,  paying  only  a  brief  visit  to  Ephesus  on 
the  way  (xviii.  20, 2 1 ).  Now  it  appears  that,  when 
this  Epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  and  Timotheus 
were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  Thess.  i.  1  ;  comp. 
2  Thess.  i.  1) — a  circumstance  which  oonfiues  the 
date  to  the  second  missionaiy  journey,  for  though 
Timotheus  was  with  him  on  sevei^al  occasions  after- 
wards, tiie  name  of  Silvanus  appears  for  the  last 
time  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul  during  this  visit 
to  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  The 
Epistle  then  must  have  been  written  in  the  in- 
terval between  St.  Paul's  leaving  Thessalonica  and 
the  close  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  i.  e.  according 
to  the  received  chronology  within  the  years  52-54. 
The  following  considerations  however  naiTow  the 
limits  of  the  (lossible  date  still  more  closely.  (I.) 
When  St.  Paul  wrote,  he  had  already  visited,  and 
probably  left  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii.  1).  (2.)  Having 
made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  revisit  Thessa- 
lonica, he  had  despatched  Timothy  to  obtain  tidings 
of  his  converts  there.  Timothy  had  returned  before 
the  Apostle  wrote  (iii.  2,  6).  (3.)  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  Thessalonians  as  "  ensample^  to  all  that 
believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,"  adding  that  **  in 
every  place  their  faith  to  Godwaid  was  spi*ead 
abroad"  (i.  7,  8) — language  prompted  indeed  by 
the  ovei-flowing  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  rigorously  pressed,  but  still  implying 
some  lapse  of  time  at  least.  (4.)  There  are  several 
ti-aces  of  a  growth  and  progress  in  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  Thes^alonian  Church.  Per- 
haps the  mention  of  "  rulera  "  in  the  Church  (v. 
12)  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  proving  this,  since 
some  organisation  would  be  necessary  from  the  veiy 
beginning.  But  there  is  other  evidence  besides. 
Questions  had  arisen  relating  to  the  state  of  those 
who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Chiist,  so  that  one  or  more 
of  the  Thessalonian  converts  must  have  died  in  the 
interval  (iv.  13-18).  The  stoim  of  peiijecution 
which  the  Apostle  had  discerned  gathering  on  the 
horizon  had  already  burst  upon  the  Christians  of 
Thessalonica  (iii.  4,  7).  Irregularities  had  crept  in 
and  sullied  the  infiint  purity  of  the  Church  (iv.  4, 
V.  14).  The  lapse  of  a  few  months  however  would 
account  for  these  changes,  and  a  much  longer  time 
cannot  well  be  allowed.  For  (5)  the  letter  was 
evidently  written  by  St.  Paul  immediately  on  the 
return  of  Timothy,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  joyful  tidings  (iii.  6).  Moreover,  (6)  the 
Second  Epistle  also  w^as  written  before  he  lefl  Co- 
rinth, and  there  must  have  been  a  sufficient  interval 
between  the  two  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  fresh 
difficulties,  and  of  such  communication  between  the 
Apostle  and  his  converts  as  the  case  suppotses.  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  in  placing  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  eaily  in  St  Paul's  residence 
at  Corinth,  a  few  months  idler  he  had  founded  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  yeai*  52 
or  the  beginning  of  53.  The  statement  in  the  sub- 
scription appealing  in  sevei^l  MSS.  and  vei-sions, 
that  it  was  written  "from  Athens,"  is  a  superficial 
inference  from  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  which  no  weight 
should  be  attached.    The  views  of  critics  who  have 
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assigned  to  this  Epistle  a  later  date  than  the  second 
missionary  journey  ara  stated  and  refuted  in  the 
Intixxluctions  of  Koch  (p.  23,  &c.),  and  Liiuemann, 

(§3). 

2.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  then  (for 

the  second  followed  the  first  after  no  long  interval) 
are  tlie  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  writings — perhaps  the 
earliest  written  records  of  Christianity.  They  belong 
to  that  peiiod  which  St.  Paul  elsewhere  styles  "  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel"  (Phil.  it.  15).  They 
present  the  disdples  in  the  first  flush  of  love  and 
devotion,  yearning  for  the  day  of  deliverance,  and 
sti-aining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
their  Lord  descending  amidst  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
till  in  their  feverish  anxiety  they  forget  the  sober 
business  of  life,  absorbed  in  this  one  engrossing 
thought.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  period  of 
about  five  years  intervenes  before  the  second  gix)up 
of  Epistles — those  to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans — were  wn'tten,  and  about  twice  that  period 
to  the  date  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Roman  Captivity. 
It  is  intei^ting  therefore  to  compare  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and  to  note 
the  points  of  difference.  These  differences  ai-e  mainly 
threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  style  of  these  earlier 
letters  there  is  gi-eater  simplicity  and  less  exuberance 
of  language.     The  brevity  of  Uie  opening  salutation 

is  an.  instance  of  this.    **  Paul to  tlie  Church 

of  the  Thessalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  grace  and  peace  to  you"  (1 
Thess.  i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Thcss.  i.  1).  The  closing  bene- 
diction is  coirespondingly  brief: — "The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bie  with  you"  (1  Thess.  v. 
28;  comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  18).  And  throughout  the 
Epistles  there  is  much  more  evenness  of  style, 
woi-ds  ai'e  not  accumulated  in  the  same  way,  the 
syntax  is  less  involved,  parentheses  are  not  so  fre- 
quent, the'  turns  of  thought  and  feeling  are  less 
sudden  and  abrupt,  and  altogether  thei-e  is  less 
intensity  and  variety  than  we  6nd  in  St.  Paul's 
later  Epistles.  (2.)  The  antagonism  to  St.  Foul 
is  not  the  same.  The  direction  of  the  attack  has 
changed  in  the  interval  between  the  writing  of 
these  Epistles  and  those  of  the  next  gi*oup.  Hei'e 
the  opposition  comes  from  Jews.  The  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  on  any  condition  is  i-epulsive  to 
them.  Thev  **  forbad  the  Apostle  to  speak  to  the 
Gentiles  tha't  they  might  be  saved"  (ii.  16).  A 
period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of  the  contro- 
versy. The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  are  now  no  longer 
Jews,  so  much  as  Judaizing  Christians  (Ewtdd, 
Jahrb.  iii.  249  ;  Sendschr,,  p.  14).  The  question 
of  the  admisnon  of  the  Gentiles  has  been  solved 
by  time,  for  they  have  "  taken  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  stoi-m."  But  the  antagonism  to  the 
A{X)stle  of  the  Gentiles,  having  been  driven  from 
its  first  position,  entrendied  itself  behind  a  second 
barrier.  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gen- 
tiles may'be  admitted  to  Uie  Church  of  Christ,  the 
only  door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant*rite 
of  circumcision.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  speaking 
of  the  Jewbh  Christians  in  this  Epistle  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time 
assumed  this  second  phase.  He  does  not  yet  regard 
them  as  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
tlie  false  teachers  who  by  imposing  a  bondage  of 
ceremonial  observances  frustrate  the  free  gi-aoe  of 
God.  He  can  still  point  to  them  as  examples  to 
his  oonvei-ts  at  Thesealonica  (ii.  14).  The  change 
indeed  was  imminent,  the  signs  of*^  the  gathering 
Ntoim   had    ali^eady  appcai'ed    (Gal.  ii.   11),   but 


hitheito  they  were  faint  and  indi^nct,  and  haJ 
scarcely  darkened  the  horizon  of  the  Geiitik 
Churches.  (3.)  It  will  be  no  surprise  that  thp ' 
doctiinal  teaching  of  the  Apostle  does  not  liear  < 
quite  the  same  aspect  in  these  as  in  the  later! 
Epistles.  Many  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  oi'j 
Chiistianity,  which  are  inseparably  comiected  with] 
St.  Paul's  name,  though  implicitly  contained  in  tbe| 
teaching  of  these  earlier  letters — as  indeed  they  tol-j 
low  directly  from  the  true  conception  of  Uie  Persoai 
of  Christ — wei-e  yet  not  evolved  and  distinctJji 
enunciated  till  the  needs  of  the  Church  drew  thtTj 
out  into  prominence  at  a  later  date.  It  has  oftt« 
been  observed  for  instance,  that  there  is  in  th« 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  no  mention  of  th< 
characteiistic  contrast  of  **  &itii  and  woi-ks ;"  thai 
the  word  "justification  "  does  not  onoe  occur;  thjt 
the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  and  living  witli 
Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  PauFs  later  writings,  id 
absent  in  these.  It  was  in  fact  the  opposition  <i 
Judaizing  Christians,  insisting  on  a  strict  rititalbir. 
which  led  the  Apostle  somewhat  later  to  dwell  ai 
greater  length  on  the  true  doctrine  of  a  savin; 
faith,  and  tlie  tine  conception  of  a  godly  life.  Bu^ 
the  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  in  the  £pistk»  ti 
the  Thessalonians,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  ih 
Gospel  preached  is  that  of  tlie  coming  of  Chiu: 
rather  than  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Thei-e  are  msi*\ 
reasons  why  the  subject  of  the  second  advent  sbou^ 
occupy  a  lai'ger  space  in  th^  earliest  stage  of  th 
Apostolical  tanching  than  afterwards.  It  was  chxeh 
bound  up  with  the  fundamental  fiict  of  the  Gu>^-i 
the  I'esurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus  it  ibrmei 
natural  stai-ting-point  of  Christian  doctrine.  I 
afforded  the  true  satisfiu^on  to  those  lIes^iaI>v 
hopes  which  had  drawn  the  Jewish  converts  to  rii 
fold  of  Christ.  It  was  the  best  consola^n  ax< 
support  of  the  in&nt  Church  under  persecute**: 
which  must  have  been  most  keenly  felt  in  th«  tir^ 
abandonment  of  worldly  pleasui^  and  interest:! 
More  especially,  as  telling  of  a  righteous  Judg«  wh 
would  not  overlook  iniquity,  it  was  es^ciitLtJ  t 
that  call  to  repentance  which  must  evei-ywhcrv  iv» 
cede  the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of  the  G<v»pti 
"  Now  He  commandeth  all  men  eveiywhei-e  to  n 
pent,  for  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  H 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  zr.i 
whom  He  hath  ordained,  whereof  He  hath  give 
assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  He  raised  him  fr^H 
the  dead"  (Acts  xvii.  30,  31). 

3.  The  occasion  of  this  Epistle  was  as  foJlon  - 
St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit  Th«^ 
lonica,  and  both  times  had  been  disappointai.  Th 
prevented  from  seeing  them  in  person,  he  hail 
Timothy  to  inquire  and  repoit  to  him  as  to  thfi 
condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy  i-eturaed  with  n*- 
favourable  tidii^s,  reporting  not  only  their  ]<' 
gress  in  Christian  fiiith  and  practice,  but  aL«o  th-^ 
strong  attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii.  *>>!•• 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  i» 
pouring  of  the  Apostle's  gratitude  on  receiving  Xt 
welcome  news.  At  the  same  time  the  lYp^rt  i 
Tunothy  was  not  unmixed  with  alloy.  There  w  i| 
certain  features  in  the  condition  of  the  Thefi>alf4}vi| 
Church  which  called  for  St.  Paul's  interference*,  .i  i 
to  which  he  addresses  himself  in  his  letter  M| 
The  very  intensity  of  their  Christian  faith,  dwtr'irn 
too  exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  ctmi.t  j| 
had  been  attended  with  evil  oonseqnences.  KK»  x  \ 
one  hand  a  piuctical  inconvenience  bad  arj^ra.  II 
their  feverish  expectation  of  this  grcnt  cnHi.%  ^  ■.{ 
had  been  led  to  neglect  theii*  ordinary  b«Mu<.^.  i 
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tboufh  tlie  daily  oonoenu  of  life  weiv  of  no  accoant 
in  the  immaliate  presence  of  so  vast  a  change  (ir.  1 1 ; 
n«Dp.  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  iii.  6,  11,  12).  On  the  other 
^i£d  a  theoretical  difficulty  had  been  felt.  Certain 
iseipbers  of  the  Oiurch  had  died,  and  there  was 
£n>at  anxieij  lest  thev  should  be  excluded  from  any 
<hAre  in  the  glories  of  the  Loi-d*s  advent  (iv.  13-18). 
Sl  I^ui  rebukes  the  in-egularities  of  the  fomipr, 
od  dis&ipatea  the  fears  of  the  latter.  (2.)  The 
tLune  of  persecution  had  broken  out,  and  the  Thes- 
■^aJ^uazBs  needed  consolation  and  encouragement 
ifider  their  sore  trial  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4).  (3,)  An 
cj^a<althy  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  spiritual 
ptts  was  manifesting  itself.  Like  the  Corinthians 
at  a  later  day,  they  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the 
seperior  value  of  "  prophesying,"  oompoivd  with 
<4i^r  gifls  of  the  Spirit  which  they  exalted  at  its 
*xp»ji«e  (t.  19,  20).  (4.)  There  was  the  danger, 
which  tliey  shai-ed  in  common  with  most  Gentile 
(Studies  of  relapsing  into  their  old  heathen  prafli- 
;:icy.  Against  Uiis  the  Apostle  offers  a  woM  in 
*asoa  (iv.  4-8).  We  need  not  suppose  however 
that  Thessalonica  was  worse  in  this  respect  than 
ffirer  Greek  cities. 

4.  Tet  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
cr&iition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  highly 
•ali^&ctorv,  and  the  most  coixlial  relations  existed 
^•-tweai  St.  Paul  and  his  converts  there.  This 
L-  4toGrabl«  distinction  it  shai-es  with  the  othei'  great 
^turch  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Philippi.  At  all 
tizness  9nd  amidst  every  change  of  circumstance,  it 
a  to  his  Macedonian  Churches  that  the  Apostle 
Usms  for  sympathy  and  support.  A  period  of  about 
>i  jfors  is  interposed  between  the  First  Epistle  to 
tVi  ThesBilonians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
^  jet  no  two  of  his  letters  more  clasely  resemble 
'a-h  other*  in  this  respect.  In  both  he  drops  his 
ff^foal  titk  of  Apostle  in  the  opening  salutation, 
tKa<  Appealing  rather  to  their  affection  than  to  his 
(^Q  authority ;  in  both  he  commences  the  body  of 
H>  Ifftter  with  hearty  and  unqualified  commendation 
^t  hi<^  converts ;  and  in  both  the  same  spirit  of  con- 
^irstx  and  warm  affection  breathes  throughout. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  nan*ative  in  the  Acts 
«>th  the  aliusiiMis  in  this  and  the  Second  Epistle  to 
t'l^  ThesBalonians  is  instructive.  With  some  striking 
u*«Bdid«noes,  there  is  just  that  degree  of  divergence 
«bich  might  be  expected  between  a  writer  who 
L'.i  bome  the  principal  pail  in  the  scenes  referred 
K^  and  a  narrator  who  derives  his  information  from 
t'.'wn,  between  the  casual  half-expressed  allusions 
'  i  a  ^miliar  letter  and  the  dii'ect  account  of  the 
I^tVi^d  historian. 

PasEing  over  patent  coincidences,  we  may  single 
>Qt  one  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It 
t:^es  oat  of  the  foim  which  the  accusation  brought 
^cun'^t  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  at  Thessalonica 
t«Aci  in  the  Acts:  "  All  these  do  contrary  to  the 
^\T*^  of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king, 
«y  Jams"  (xvii.  7).  The  allusions  in  the  Epistles 
^*  \he  Thessalonians  enable  us  to  understand  the 
«7uaad  of  this  accusation.  It  appears  that  the  king- 
'  ■  4  ^f  Christ  had  entered  laigely  into  his  oral  teach- 
a^l  ia  this  dty,  as  it  does  into  that  of  the  Epistles 
la^tielves.  He  had  charged  his  new  converts  to 
avAit  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven,  as 
UtHr  ddiverer  (i.  10).  He  had  dwelt  long  and 
f-j-iK^tly  (vpo^ivofAtr  jcol  9i9fuiftrupdfie$a)  on  the 
It  on  of  the  judgmrat  which  would  overtake  the 
^S'ted  (iv.  6).   He  had  even  explained  at  length  the 

iina  which  would  usher  in  the  last  day  (2  Thess. 
»•  uj.     Either  from  malice  or  in  ignoi-ance  such 


language  had  been  misrepresented,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  setting  up  a  rival  sovei-eign  to  the  Roman 
Emperor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these  Epistles 
diverges  from  the  naiiative  of  St.  Luke  on  two  or 
three  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to  require 
some  explanation.  (1.)  The  fiiKt  of  these  relates  to 
the  composition  of  the  Chuix^  of  Thessalonica.  In 
the  First  Epistle  St.  Paul  addresses  his  readers  dis- 
tinctly as  Gentiles,  who  had  been  converted  from 
idolatiy  to  the  Gospel  (i.  9, 10).  In  the  Acts  we  are 
told  that  "  some  (of  the  Jews)  believed  .  .  .  and  of 
the  devout  Greeks  (t.  e.  pioselytes)  a  gi-eat  multf- 
tude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few  "  (xvii.  4). 
If  for  a'€fiofi4yuy  'EAA'^vvk  we  read  e[90ofi4ifmy 
icol  'Ewiivwy,  **  proselytes  and  Greeks,"  the  difli- 
culty  vanishes;  but  though  internal  probabilities 
are  M)mewhat  in  favour  of  this  reading,  the  antty 
of  direct  evidence  (now  reinfoi-ced  by  the  Cod.  Si- 
naiticus)  is  against  it.  But  even  if  we  i-etafn  the 
common  reading,  the  account  of  St.  Luke  does  not 
exclude  a  number  of  believei's  converted  directly 
from  heathendom — indeed,  if  we  may  argue  from 
the  parallel  case  at  Beroea  (xvii.  12^,  the  "  women  " 
were  chiefly  of  this  class:  and,  if  any  divergence  re- 
mains, it  is  not  gi'eater  than  might  be  expected 
in  two  independent  writers,  one  of  whom,  not 
being  an  eye-witness,  possessed  only  a  partial  and 
indii'ect  knowledge.  Both  accounts  alike  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Gospel  made  but  little  pro- 
gi-ess  with  the  Jews  themselves.  (2.)  In  the  Epistle 
the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  are 
I'epresented  as  their  fellow-countrymen,  i.  e.  as 
heathens  (6ir2»  rwy  iiiwv  (rv^^vAcrwv,  ii.  14), 
wheiieas  in  the  Acts  the  Jews  ara  regarded  as  the 
bitterest  opponents  of*  the  faith  (xvii.  5).  This  is 
fairly  met  by  Paley  ( florae  Paul.  ix.  No.  5),  who 
points  out  that  the  Jews  were  the  instigatora  of  the 
persecution,  which  however  they  we»'e  powerless 
of  themselves  to  cany  out  without  aid  from  the 
heathen,  as  may  be  gathered  even  from  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Luke.  We  mav  add  also,  that  the 
expression  YStoi  ^rvfi<l>v\4rai  need  not  be  i-estricted 
to  the  heathen  population,  but  might  include  many 
Hellenist  Jews  who  must  have  been  citizens  of  the 
ftee  town  of  Thessalonica.  (3.)  The  nanative  of 
St.  Luke  appeal's  to  Ktate  that  St.  Paul  remained 
only  three  weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii.  2),  whereas 
in  the  Epistle,  though  there  is  no  direct  mention  of 
the  length  of  his  residence  among  them,  the  whole 
language  (i.  4,  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a  much  longer 
period.  The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  seems  quite 
correct;  the  foi-mer  needs  to  be  modifie<I.  In  the 
Acts  it  is  stated  simply  that  for  three  Sabbath  days 
(three  weeks)  St.  Paul  taught  in  the  synagogue. 
The  silence  of  the  wiiter  does  not  exclude  subsequent 
labour  among  the  (lentile  population,  and  indeed 
as  much  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  success  of  his 
pi-eaching,  which  exasjierated  tlie  Jews  against  him. 
(4.)  The  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas  and 
Timotheus  in  the  two  documents  do  not  accoixl  at 
first  sight.  In  tlie  Acts  St.  Paul  is  conveyed  away 
secretly  from  Beroea  to  escape  the  Jews.  Arrived  at 
Athens,  he  sends  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  at  Beroea,  urging  them  to  join  him 
its  soon  as  possible  Cxvii.  14-16).  It  is  evident 
from  the  language  of  St.  Luke  that  the  Apostle 
expects  them  to  join  him  at  Athens.  Yet  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  them  for  some  time,  when  at  length 
after  St.  Paul  had  passed  on  to  Corinth,  and  several 
incidents  had  occurred  bince  his  arrival  there,  wc 
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are  told  that  Sila^  and  Timotheus  came  from  Mace> 
donia  (xriii.  5).  From  the  First  Epistle,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  gather  the  following  tacts.  St.  Paul 
there  tells  us  that  they  {jifuiSt  i.  e.  himself,  and  pro- 
bably Silas),  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  suspense, 
<*ooQsented  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent 
Timothy  their  brother"  to  Thessalonica  (iii.  1,  2). 
Timothy  returned  with  good  news  (iii.  6)  (whether 
to  Athens  or  Corinth  does  not  appear),  and  when  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalooians  were  written,  both 
Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  St.  Paul  ( 1  Thess.  i. 
1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  19).  Now,  tliough 
we  may  not  be  prepared  with  Paley  to  constroct 
an  imdesigned  coiocidenoe  out  of  these  materials, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  insoluble  diHi- 
culty ;  for  the  eTents  may  be  arranged  in  two  ditferent 
ways,  either  of  which  will  bring  the  naiTatire  of  the 
Acts  into  aocoidance  with  the  allusions  of  the  Epistle, 
(i.)  Timotheus  was  despatched  to  Thessalonica,  not 
from  Athens,  but  from  Beroea,  a  supposition  quite 
consistent  with  the  Apostle's  expression  of  **  con- 
senting to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,'*  In  this  case 
Timotheus  would  take  up  Silas  somewhere  in  Ma- 
cedonia on  his  return,  and  the  two  would  join  St, 
Paul  in  ooropany ;  not  however  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  expecting  them,  but  later  on  at  ('orinth, 
some  delay  having  arisen.  This  explanation  how- 
ever supposes  that  the  plurals  **  we  consented,  tte 
sent"  (jthioK^iffetfify,  4ir4fAi^ati€»),  can  refer  to  St. 
Paul  alone.  The  alternative  mode  of  reconciling 
the  accounts  is  as  follows: — (ii.)  Timotheus  and 
Silas  did  ^n  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  where  we  learn 
from  the  Acts  l^t  he  was  expecting  than.  From 
Athens  he  despatched  Timotheus  to  Thessalonica,  so 
that  he  and  Silas  {^fius)  had  to  forego  the  services 
of  their  fellow-labourer  for  a  time.  This  mission 
is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  but  not  in  the  Acts. 
Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  mission, 
not  recorded  either  in  the  history  or  the  Epistle ; 
probably  to  another  Macedonian  Church,  PA^pi 
tor  instance,  from  which  he  is  known  to  hav 
ceived  contributions  about  this  time,  and  with  whi 
therefore  he  was  in  communication  (2  Cor.  xi.  9 ; 
comp.  Phil.  iv.  14-16 ;  see  Koch,  p.  15).  Silas  and 
Timotheus  returned  together  fi-om  Macedonia  aiid 
joined  the  Apostle  at  Coiinth.  This  latter  solu- 
tion, if  it  assumes  more  than  the  former,  has  the 
advantage  that  it  preserves  the  proper  sense  of  the 
plural  "  we  consented,  tee  sent,"  for  it  is  at  least 
•  doubtful  whether  St.  Paul  ever  uses  the  plural  of 
himself  alone.  The  silence  of  St.  Luke  may  in  this 
case  be  explained  either  by  his  possessing  only  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  or  by  his 
passing  over  incidents  of  which  he  was  aware,  as 
imimportant. 

6.  This  Epistle  is  rather  piactical  than  doc- 
trinal. It  was  suggested  rather  by  pei-sonal  feeling, 
tlian  by  any  urgent  need,  which  might  have  formed 
a  centre  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinct  character 
on  the  whole.  U^nder  these  circumstances  we  need 
not  expect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose,  or  a  continuous 
argument,  and  any  analysis  must  be  more  or  less 
artificial.  The  body  of  the  Epistle,  however,  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  two  (wrts,  the  former 
of  which,  extending  over  the  fiist  thi-ee  chapters,  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  a  retrospect  of  the  Apostle's 
relation  to  his  Thessalonian  converts,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  his  present  circumstances  and  feelings, 
while  the  latter,  ^-omprising  the  4th  and  5th  chap- 
ters, contains  some  seaaonaUe  exhoiiations.  At  the 
close  <^  each  of  these  divisions  is  a  pmyer,  com- 
mencing with  the  same  words,  "  May  (lod  Him- 


self," etc.,  and  expressed  in  aomewbat  similar  lan- 
guage. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  contents : — 

Salutation  (i.  1). 

1.  Narrative  portion  (i.  2-iii.  13). 

(1.)  i.  2-10.  The  Apostle  gratefully  records 
their  conversion  to  the  Gospel  and  pro- 
gress in  the  faith. 

(2.)  ii.  1-12.  He  reminds  them  how  pure  and 
blameless  his  life  and  ministry  among 
them  had  been. 

(3.)  ii.  13-16.  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving 
for  their  conversion,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  persecutions  which  they  had  en- 
dured. 

(4.)  ii.  17-iii.  10.  He  describes  his  own  sus- 
pense and  anxiety,  the  consequent  misdon 
of  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  and  the  en- 
oomaging  repoit  which  he  brought  back. 

(5.)  iii.  11-13.  The  Apostle's /^ra^fr  for  the 
Thessalonians. 

2.  Hoiiatory  portion  (iv.  1-v.  24). 

SI.)  iv.  1-8.  Warning  against  impmity. 
2.)  iv.  9-12.  Exhoiiation  to  brotherly  love 

and  sobriety  of  conduct. 
(3.)  iv.   13-v.  11.  Touching  the  Advent  of 
the  Lord, 
(a.)  The  dead  shall  have  their  place  in  the 

resurrection,  iv.  13-18. 

(6.)  The  time  however  is  uncertain,  v.  1-3. 

(c.)  Therefore  all    must  be   watchful,  v. 

4-11. 

(4.)  V.  12-15.  Exhortation  to  orderly  living 

and  the  due  performance  of  social  doties. 

(5.)  V.  16-22.  Injunctions  relating  to  prayer 

and  spiritual  matters  generally. 
(6.)  V.  23,  24.  The  Apostle's  prayer  for  the 
Thessalonians. 

The  Epistle  closes  with  personal  injunctions  and 
a  benedictkm  (v.  25-28). 

7.  The  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  gemtmt- 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloniaiis  is 
chivfly  negative,  but  this  is  important  enough. 
There  is  no  ti'aoe  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
age  or  in  any  section  of  the  Churoh,  or  even  by 
amy  individual,  till  the  present  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allusicms  to  it  in  writers  before  the 
close  of  the  2nd  century  are  confessedly  faint  and 
uncei'tain — a  circumstance  easily  explained,  when 
we  romember  the  character  of  the  Epistle  itself  its 
comparatively  simple  diction,  its  silence  on  the  most 
important  doctrinal  questions,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  absence  of  any  salieut  pointa  to  armst  the 
attention  and  provoke  reference.  In  Clement  of 
Rome  there  are  some  slight  coincidences  of  language, 
perhaps  not  purely  accidental  (c.  38,  jror^  w^m 
ci^apioTciy  cUrr^,  comp.  1  TheM8.v.  1 8 ;  ib.  erm(4e$m 
odv  iifuy  5Xoy  rh  a&fAa  iw  X.,  I.,  comp.  1  Thess.  v. 
23).  Ignatius  in  two  passages  {Polyc,  1,  and 
Ephee,  10)  seems  to  be  reminded  of  St.  Paulsei- 
pression  AdtoXcfirrais  fcpoa^dx*^*  (1  Thess.  v. 
17),  but  in  both  passages  of  Ignatius  the  word 
&8iaXcfirrtt)f ,  in  which  the  similarity  mainly  con- 
sists, is  absent  in  the  Syriac,  and  is  therefore  pro* 
bably  spurious.  The  supposed  references  in  Polj- 
carp  (c.  iv.  to  1  Thess.  v.  17,  and  c.  ii.  to  1  Thess. 
V.  22)  are  also  unsatiafiKtory.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  Epistle  was  included  in  the 
Old  I^tin  and  Syriac  Versions,  that  it  is  found  ia 
tlie  Canon  of  the  Muratorian  fragment,  and  that  it 
was  also  contained  in  that  of  Mat^u.    Towaids 
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(be  dose  o£  Um  2iid  centoiy  from  Iranaeas  down- 
to  ardi,  w«  fnid  this  EfHstle  directly  qaoted  aad 
ascitbed  to  St.  Paul. 

TY»  erideoce  derived  from  the  character  of  tiic 
Epi^e  itaelt*  is  so  strong  that  it  may  fairly  be 
tailed  inesistjble.  it  would  be  impOKsible  to  enter 
i&u>  the  que&tioD  of  style  here,  bat  the  reader  may 
U-  retVrred  to  the  lutroduction  of  Jowett,  who  has 
laadJed  this  subject  very  fully  and  sati^ifaetorily. 
An  equaUy  strong  aigmnent  may  be  drawn  also 
t'f.jm  the  matt€r  contained  in  the  Epistle.  Two  in- 
«raoos  of  this  most  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  the 
6fieiieM  and  delicacy  of  tonch  with  which  the 
ApQbtle's  relations  towards  his  Thessalonian  converts 
tsnt  djTiwn — His  yearning  to  see  them,  his  anxiety 
in  the  afaseaoe  of  Timothy,  and  his  heartfelt  re- 
ir^-rng  at  the  good  news — are  quite  beyond  the  reach 
cf  the  dumsy  forgeries  of  the  early  Church.  In 
t\t  second  place,  Uie  winter  uses  language  which, 
t  )vever  it  may  be  explained,  is  ceiiainly  coloured 
^y  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
L'.'rd — Ungos^  natural  enough  on  the  Apostle's 
own  lipa,  Init  quite  inconceivable  in  a  forgery 
«rnttea  after  his  death,  when  time  had  disappointed 
th<%e  anticipations,  and  when  the  revival  or  mention 
of  them  would  serve  no  purpose,  and  might  seem  to 
•be edit  the  Apostle.  Such  a  position  would  be 
4n  anachronism  in  a  writer  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  gennineness  of  this  Epistle  was  first  ques- 

»k  4^  by  Schrader  {Apostel  Paulus),  who  was  fol- 

bwed  by   Baur   {Paulus,  p.   480).      The  latter 

^ter  has  elaborated  and  ^stematized  the  attack. 

TIm"  arguments  which  he  alleges  in  &voar  of  his 

rrr  have  already  been  anticipated  to  a  great  extent. 

Tr»y  arc  briefly  controverted  by  Liinemann,  and 

ra^^  at  length  and  with  gieat  fairness  by  Jowett. 

TliH  foUowii^  is  a  summary  of  Baur's  ai^uments. 

.  >  He  attributes  great  weight  to  the  genei'al  cha- 

t^.ler  of  the  epistle,  the  difference  of  style,  and  espe- 

Ebdlv  the  absence  of  distinctive  Pauline  doctrines — 

1  fecnliaritj  which  has  alieady  been  remarked  upon 

i&'l  explained,  §  2.     (it.)  In  the  mention  of  the 

■*  wrath  **  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (ii.  16), 

E«'ir  sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 

d!*^,  aiul  therefore  a  proof  of  the  later  date  of  the 

L^tie.     The  real  significance  of  these  words  will 

^-  coiuadered  below  in  discussing  the  apocalyptic 

[^<5<)gp  in  the  Second  Epistle,     (iii.)  He  urges  the 

'4;tnuiictions  to  the  account  in  the  Acts— a  stiange 

lineament  sordy  to  be  brought  forward  by  Baur, 

wrio  postdates  and  disciedits  the  authority  of  that 

imtive.     The  real  extent  and  bearing  of  these 

^'iTergenees  has  been  already  considei'ed.     (iv.)  He 

<ij<overe  leferences  to  the  Acts,  which  show  that 

^:»-  Epistle  was  written  later.     It  has  been  seen 

\  >veTer  that  the  coincidences  ara  subtle  and  inci- 

•i^tal,  and   the  points  of  divergence  and  primd 

t'lcie  contradictions,  which  Baur  himself  allows,  and 

'^ieed  insists  upon,  are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude 

thesnppoatioD  of  copying.  Schleiermacher  {Einl.  ins 

y.  T.  p.  ISO)  rightly  infers  the  independence  of 

Ui«^  Epistle  on  these  grounds,     (v.)  He  supposes 

l<u«a^es  in  this  Epistle  to  have  been  borrowed  from 

th<  acknowledged  letters  of  St.  Paul.     The  lesem* 

(laace  however   which    he    points    out   are  not 

ci^ter  than,  or  indeed  so  great  as,  those  in  other 

Epi^les,  and  bear  no  traces  of  imitation. 

a.  A  li$t  of  the  Patristic  commentaries  com- 
p;ising  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  will  be 
fouod  in  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mas^ To  this  list  should  be  added  the  work  of 
Thendore  of  Mopsuestia,  a  portion  of  which  con- 


taining the  shorter  Epistles  frnn  Galatians  onwards  is 
preserved  in  a  Latin  translation.  The  part  relating 
to  the  Thessalonians  is  at  present  only,  accessible  in 
the  compilation  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (where  it  is 
quoted  under  the  name  of  Ambrose),  which  ought 
to  be  read  with  the  oorrections  and  additions  given 
by  Dom  Pitra  {Spicil,  Solemn,  i.  p.  133).  This 
commentary  is  attributed  by  Pitra  to  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  but  its  true  authprship  was  pointed  out  by 
Hort  {Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacr,  Fhil»  iv.  p. 
302).  The  portion  of  Cramer's  Catena  relating  to 
this  Epistle  seems  to  be  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Chrysostom,  Severianus,  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia. 

For  the  more  important  recent  works  on  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  reader  may  again 
be  referred  to  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  notes  on  the  Thessalonians  in  Meyer's 
Commentaiy  are  executed  by  Liinemann.  Of 
special  annotators  on  the  Thessalonian  Epistles,  tho 
chief  are,  in  Germany,  Flatt  (1829),  Pelt  (1830), 
Schott  (1834),  and  Koch  (2nd  ed.  1855,  the  Fint 
Epistle  alone),  and  in  England  Jowett  (2nd  ed. 
1859)  and  ElUcott  (2nd  ed.  1862).        [J.  B.  L.] 

THESSALONIANS.  8ECJ0ND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE.  1.  This  Epistle  appeais  to  have  been 
wiitten  from  Corinth  not  veiy  long  af^er  the  First, 
for  Silvan  us  and  Timotheus  were  still  with  St. 
Paul  (i.  1).  In  the  fonner  letter  we  saw  chiefly 
the  outpouring  of  strong  pei-sonal  affection,  occa- 
sioned by  the  renewal  of  the  Apostle's  intercourse 
with  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  doctrinal  and 
hortatory  portions  are  there  subordinate.  In  the 
Second  Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  his  leading 
motive  seems  to  have  been  the  desiie  of  correcting 
errors  in  the  Churoh  of  Thessalonica.  We  notice 
two  points  especially  which  call  forth  his  rebuke. 
Urstj  it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the 
Lord's  advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  had  gained 
gi  ound  since  the  writing  of  the  Fii-st  Epistle.  They 
now  looked  upon  this  great  crisis  as  imminent,  and 
their  daily  avocations  wero  neglected  in  consequence. 
Thero  were  expressions  in  the  Fii*st  Epistle  which, 
taken  by  tiiemselves,  might  seem  to  favour  this 
view ;  and  at  all  events  such  was  wisely  represented 
to  be  the  Apostle's  doctiine.  He  now  writes  to 
soothe  this  restless  spirit  and  quell  their  apprehen- 
sions by  showing  that  many  things  must  happen 
first,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  referring  to 
his  oral  teaching  at  Thessalonica  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement  (ii.  1-12,  iii.  6-12).  Secondly,  the 
Apostle  had  also  a  personal  ground  of  complaint. 
His  authority  was  not  denied  by  any,  but  it  was 
tampered  with,  and  an  unauthorised  use  was  made 
of  his  name.  It  is  difficult  to  asceiiain  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  case  from  casual  and  indirect 
allusions,  and  indeed  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
the  vagueness  of  the  Apostle's  own  language  that 
he  himself  was  not  in  possession  of  definite  informa- 
tion ;  but  at  all  events  his  suspicions  were  aroused. 
Designing  men  might  misrepresent  his  teaching  in 
two  ways,  either  by  suppressing  what  he  acttially 
had  written  or  said,  or  by  forging  letters  and  in 
other  ways  representing  him  as  t^hing  what  he 
had  not  taught.  St.  Paul's  language  hints  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  both  these  modes  of  false  dealing. 
He  seems  to  have  entertained  suspicions  of  this  dis- 
honesty even  when  he  wrote  the  First  Epistle.  At 
the  close  of  that  Epistle  he  binds  the  Thessalonians 
by  a  solemn  oath,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to 
see  that  the  Epistle  is  read  "  to  all  the  holy 
brotlnen"  (v.  27) — a  charge  unintelligible  initscK 
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iiad  only  to  be  explained  by  supposinz  some 
misgivings  in  the  Apoetle's  mind.  Before  the 
Second  Epistle  is  written,  his  suspicions  seem  to 
have  been  confirmed,  for  there  are  two  passages 
which  allude  to  these  misrepresentations  of  his 
tesching.  In  the  firat  of  these  he  tells  them  in 
vague  language,  which  may  refer  equally  well  to  a 
&be  interpretation  pat  upon  his  own  words  in  the 
Firat  Epistle,  or  to  a  supplemental  letter  foiled  in 
his  name,  "  not  to  be  troubled  either  by  sprit  or 
by  word  or  by  letter,  as  coming  from  us,  as  if  the 
day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand."  They  are  not  to 
be  deceived,  he  adds,  by  any  one,  whatever  means 
he  employs  (icar^  iiifiiva  rpAwov,  ii.  2,  3).  In  the 
second  passage  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  he  says, 
**  The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
which  is  a  token  in  every  Epistle:  so  I  write" 
(iii.  17) — evidently  a  precaution  against  forgery. 
With  these  two  passages  should  be  combined  the 
expression  in  iii.  14,  fi-om  which  we  infer  that  he 
now  entertained  a  fear  of  dii^ect  opposition  : — "  If 
any  man  obey  not  our  word  o>nveyed  by  our 
Epistle,  note  that  num." 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Second  Epistle  is  corrective  of,  or  rather  supple- 
mental to,  thait  of  the  First,  and  therefore  presup- 
poses it.  Moreover,  the  Fii-st  Epistle  bears  on  its 
face  evidence  that  it  is  the  first  outpouring  of  his 
affectionate  yearnings  towards  his  converts  after  his 
departure  from  Thessalonica ;  while  on  the  other 
haJid  the  Second  Epistle  contains  a  dii^ect  allusion 
to  a  previous  letter,  which  may  suitably  be  refen*ed 
to  the  Firet : — **  Hold  fast  the  tradition  which  ye 
were  taught  either  by  word  or  by  letter  from  us" 
(ill  15).  We  can  scaixxly  be  wrong  therefore  in 
maintaining  the  i^eceived  oilier  of  the  two  Epistles. 
It  is  due  however  to  the  gi*eat  names  of  Grotius 
and  of  Ewald  {Jahrb,  iii.  p.  250;  Sendtchr.  p.  16) 
to  mention  that  they  rovei'se  the  order,  placing  the 
Second  Epistle  before  the  First  in  point  of  time — 
on  different  grounds  indeed,  but  both  equally  in- 
pufBcient  to  disturb  the  traditional  order,  support^ 
as  it  is  by  the  considerations  already  alleged. 

2.  This  Epistle,  in  tlie  range  of  subject  as  well 
as  in  style  and  general  chiu-acter,  closely  resembles 
the  First;  and  the  remarks  made  on  that  Epistle 
apply  for  the  most  part  equally  well  to  this.  The 
structure  also  is  somewhat  similar,  the  main  body 
of  the  Epistle  being  divided  into  two  puts  in  the 
same  way,  and  each  part  closing  with  a  prayer 
(it.  16,  17,  iii.  16 ;  both  commencing  with  airrhs 
ih  6  K^ptos).  I1ie  following  is  a  table  of  con- 
tents:— 

The  opoiing  salutation  (i.  1,  2). 

1.  A  general  ezpi^ession  of  thankfulness  and  inte- 
rest, leading  up  to  the  difficulty  about  the  Lord's 
Advent  (i.  ^-ii.  17). 

(1.)  The  Apostle  poure  forth  his  thanksgiving 
for  their  piogi-ess  in  the  faith ;  he  emou- 
i^es  them  to  be  patient  under  pei'secu- 
tion,  reminding  them  of  the  judgment  to 
come,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  (i.  3-12). 

(2.)  He  is  thus  led  to  oon-ect  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  judgment  is  imminent, 
pointing  out  that  much  must  happen 
first  (ii.  1-12). 

(3.)  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving  and  exhorta- 
tion, and  concludes  this  poition  with  a 
prayer  (ii.  13-17). 


2.  Direct  exhortation  (iii.  1-16). 

(I.)  He  urges  them  to  pray  for  him,  and  nm 

fidently  anticipates  their  prepress  in  m 

faith  (ui.  1-5). 

(2.)  He  reproves  the  idle,  disorderly,  and  ditt 

obedient,  and  charges  the  fiuthful  N 

withdraw  from  such  (iii.  6-15).  I 

This  portion  again  closes  with  a  prayer  (iii.  1^ 

The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special  directioo  and  hem 

diction  (ui.  17,  18). 

3.  The  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Secod 
Epistle  is  somewhat  more  definite  than  ihat  whia 
can  be  brought  in  fisivour  of  the  First.  It  seem«  t^ 
be  referi'ed  to  in  one  or  two  passages  of  Polycait 
(iii.  15,  in  Polyc.  ell,  and  possibly  i.  4  in  tlS 
same  chapter;  cf.  Polyc  c.  3,  and  see  Lardnoj 
pt.  ii.  c  6) ;  and  the  language  in  which  Ju»-tii 
Martyr  {Dial,  p.  336  D)  speaks  of  the  Man  of  Siii 
is  so  similar  that  it  can  scarcely  be  independent  d 
this  Epistle.  The  Second  Epistle,  like  the  First,  i 
fbund  in  the  canons  of  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latii^ 
Versions,  and  in  those  of  the  Mmatorian  tVagmeDl 
and  of  the  heretic  Maix:ion ;  is  quoted  ezpresaly  ftfid 
by  name  by  Irenaeus  and  othere  at  the  close  oif  tht 
second  century,  and  was  universally  received  by  thtj 
Chm-ch.  The  internal  character  of  the  Epistle  ti<o, 
as  in  the  former  case,  bears  the  stnmgest  testimony 
to  its  Pauline  origin.     (See  Jowett,  i.  143.) 

Its  genuineness  in  fact  was  never  questiont*! 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Obj«v- 
tions  were  first  started  by  Chiist,  Schmidt  (i.'iV. 
ins  N,  T,  1804).  He  has  been  followed  by  Schi^le  i 
{Apostel  PcnUits),  Kem  ( Tubing,  Zeitsckr.f.  TLU, 
1839,  ii.  p.  145),  and  Baur  (Paultu  der  Apost*:  . 
De  Wette  at  firat  condemned  tiiis  Epistle,  but  ^fiet^ 
waixls  withdrew  his  condemnation  and  franklv  ac 
cepted  it  as  genuine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  Epistle  has  b>.i»ii 
rejected  by  some  modem  critics  who  acknowl«U^ 
the  First  to  be  ^genuine.  Such  critics  of  cucp* 
attribute  no  weight  to  arguments  brought  agaii*^: 
the  First,  such  as  we  have  considered  alreadv.  T:< 
apocalyptic  passage  (ii.  1-12)  is  the  great  stumbhi.^' 
block  to  them.  It  has  been  objected  to,  either  &-: 
alluding  to  events  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  deat.k 
the  Neronian  persecution  for  instance;  or  as  betray- 
ing religious  views  derived  from  the  Montanxii 
of  the  second  century;  or  lastly,  as  contradictm;; 
St.  Paul's  anticipations  expi-essed  elsewhere.  e^|<L» 
cially  in  the  First  Epistle,  of  the  near  approach  *•'■ 
the  Lord's  advent.  That  there  is  no  refenecKv  t- 
Neix),  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  presently,  llhi.! 
the  doctrine  of  an  Antichrist  did  not  fttart  iiitc 
being  with  Montanism,  is  shown  from  the  a)lu>i*<  a 
of  Jewish  writera  even  before  the  Chiistian  tra 
(see  Bertholdt,  Christ,  p.  69 ;  Gfrorer,  Jahrh,  dst 
ffeilSf  pt.  ii.  p.  257) ;  and  appears  &till  more  clearly 
from  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  referred  to  io  j 
former  pai-agraph.  That  the  language  n5ed  of  t>< 
Lord's  coming  in  the  Second  Epistle  does  not  it  if 
tradict,  but  ratlier  supplement  the  teaching  ot'  U> 
First — postponing  the  day  indeed,  but  still  anti<>- 
pating  its  appi-onch  as  probable  within  the  Apoi^ti<  \ 
lifetime — may  be  gathered  both  from  expn&^i'nv 
in  the  passage  itself  (e.  g.  ver.  7,  *'  i%  almdv 
working  '),  and  from  otlier  parts  of  the  Ep^t.f 
(i.  7,  8).  Other  special  objections  to  the  Rpi^'r 
will  scarcely  command  a  hearing,  and  must  neo*^ 
sarily  be  passed  over  hei^. 

4.  The  roost  stiiking  feature  in  the  E}4»tl<*  * 
this  apocalyptic  passage,  announcing  the  reveUt  i-fi 
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«if  tJw  -  Man  of  Sin"  (ii.  1-12);  hdcI  it  will  not  be 
in«l«Taat  to  inrestigate  its  meaning,  bearing  as  it 
ci<«s  on  the  droimsitances  under  which  the  Epistle 
«)9  written,  and  illustrating  this  aspect  of  the 
Ajxeitltf's  teaching.  He  had  dwelt  much  on  the  sub- 
let ;  tor  he  appnls  to  the  Thessalouians  as  knowing 
tills  tnith^aod  reminds  them  that  he  had  told  them 
thine  things  when  he  was  yet  with  them. 

1 1.)  The  passage  speaks  of  a  great  apostasy  which 
li  to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  givat  judg- 
oiEnt.  There  are  three  pi-ominent  iigures  in  the 
l^t'ture,  Christ,  Antichrist,  and  the  Restrainer.  An- 
tvan»t  i&  described  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of 
Prrlition,  as  the  Adversaiy  who  exalteth  himself 
a^fove  all  that  is  called  God,  as  making  himself  out 
ti  be  (jod.  Later  on  (for  apparently  the  reference 
b  the  Mme)  be  is  styled  the  *•  mystery  of  lawleasness  " 
"  the  lawltsB  one."  The  Restrainer  is  in  one  place 
»(«4ea  of  in  the  masculine  as  a  person  {6  Kcerix^v)* 
Li  another  in  the  neuter  as  a  power,  an  influence 
T9  Kardxof}'  The  "  mystery  of  lawlessness  *'  is 
il.oidy  at  work.  At  present  it  is  checked  by  the 
l^trainer ;  but  the  check  will  be  i-emored,  and  then 
•t  »ill  break  out  in  all  its  violence.  Then  Christ 
^'id  Appear,  and  the  enemy  shall  be  consumed  by 
Uir  breath  of  Hia  mouth,  shall  be  brought  to  naught 
1  y  the  splendour  of  His  presence. 

'.II.)  Many  difierent  explanations  have  been  of- 
knd  d'  thia  passage.  By  one  class  of  interpreters 
•  h^  been  refen-ed  to  circumstances  which  passed 
Bitiju  the  circle  of  the  Apostle's  own  experience, 
tf<  erents  of  his  own  lifetime,  or  the  period  im- 
9>iliatt*ly  following.  Others  again  have  seen  in 
it  the  prediction  of  a  crisis  yet  to  !«  i-ealized,  the 
'.d  of  all  things.  The  former  of  these,  the  Prae- 
t«v*j,  have  identified  the  **  Man  of  Sin "  with 
■iviTa  historical  characters — with  Caligula,  Nero, 
Titus,  Smon  Magus,  Simon  son  of  Giora,  the 
^■i3-priest  Ananias,  &c.,  and  have  sought  for  a 
b^rical  counterpart  to  the  RestiTuner  in  like  man- 
'-'T.  The  latter,  the  Futurists,  have  also  given 
Tiriftiis  accounts  of  the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious 
j«  vkt  of  e^il  which  is  already  working.  To  Pro- 
Wants  for  instance  it  is  the  Papacy ;  to  the  Greek 
U.iirch,  Mohammedanism.  And  in  the  same  way 
^  h  {generation  and  each  section  in  the  Church  has 
><.'v>kd  it  as  a  prophecy  of  that  pailicuhir  power 
*hiih  h«emed  to  them  and  in  their  own  time  to  be 
Lu«t  fraught  with  evil  to  the  true  faith.  A  good 
*»>UQt  of  these  manifold  inteii^retations  will  be 
'<  M  in  Liinemann's  Commentaiy  on  the  Epistle, 
^  -'<H ;  Sckiuubem,  xu  ii.  1-12.    See  also  Alford, 

(HI.)  Xow  in  arbitrating  between  the  Praeterists 
*^  the  Futurists,  we  are  led  by  the  analogy  of 
(ther  prophetic  announcements*  as  well  as  by  the 
Lo^Q^  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle 
< '  <i%e.  Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet  both  are 
^•j  a  i^rtain  extent  right.  It  is  the  special  charac- 
^nAk  of  prophecy  to  speak  of  the  distant  future 
tifvugh  the  preaent  and  immediate.  The  pei'sons 
^i  events  falling  within  the  horizon  of  the  pro- 
piiK's  own  vifw,  axe  the  types  and  i-epreseutatives 
M  Ei«ater  figures  and  crises  fki*  off,  and  as  yet  but 
^julj  discerned.  Thus  the  older  prophets,  while 
»f«iking  of  a  delivery  from  the  tempoiury  oppres- 
Hfa  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  spoke  also  of  Messiah's 
k'ri^(4n.  Thus  our  Lord  himsell^  foretelling  the 
■^■tn  nhich  was  even  then  hanging  over  the  holy 
<3t3r.  {,'Unce$  at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world  as 
typitl*^  and  portrayed  in  this ;  and  the  two  are  so 
i^.Urrwuvcn  that   it  is  impossible    to  disentangle 


them.  Following  this  analogy,  we  may  agree  with 
the  Praeterists  that  St.  Paul  is  referring  to  events 
which  fell  under  his  own  cognizance ;  for  indeed  the 
Restrainer  is  said  to  be  restraining  now,  and  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  to  be  already  working :  while 
at  the  same  time  we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view, 
that  the  Apostle  is  describmg  the  end  of  all  things, 
and  that  therefore  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived its  most  striking  and  complete  fultilment. 
This  commingling  of  the  immediate  and  partial  with 
the  final  and  universal  maiiif<»tation  of  God's  judg- 
ments, chaiticteristic  of  all  prophecy,  is  I'endei'ed 
more  easy  in  St.  Paul's  case,  because  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  the  end  of  all  things  as  possibly, 
or  even  ptobably,  neai*  at  hand ;  and  therefore  the 
particular  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  which  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  would  naturally  be 
merged  in  and  identified  with  the  final  Antichrist, 
in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel  will  cul- 
minate. 

(IV.)  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  remains  to  inquii-e 
what  particular  adversaiy  of  the  Gospel,  and  what 
paiticular  restraining  influence,  St.  Paul  may  have 
had  in  view.  But,  before  attempting  to  approximate 
to  an  explanation,  we  may  clear  the  way  by  laying 
down  two  niles.  First.  The  imagery  of  the  passage 
must  be  intei'pi'eted  mainly  by  itself,  and  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  symbols  may  be 
borrowed  in  some  cases  from  the  Old  Testament ; 
they  may  i-eappear  in  other  parts  of  the  New.  But 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  image  denotes 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  both  cases.  The  lan- 
guage describing  the  Man  of  Sin  is  bon'owed  to  some 
extent  from  the  representation  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  Antiochus  cannot  be 
meant  there.  The  gieat  adversary  in  the  Revelation 
seems  to  be  the  Roman  power ;  but  it  may  be  widely 
different  here.  There  were  even  in  the  Apostolio 
age  *'many  Antichrists;"  and  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  Antichrist  pi-esent  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
was  the  same  with  the  Antichrist  contemplated 
by  St.  John.  Secondly.  In  all  figurative  passages 
it  is  arbitraiy  to  assume  that  a  person  is  denoted 
where  we  find  a  personificiition.  Thus  Uie  *'  Man 
of  Sin  **  here  need  not  be  an  individual  man ;  it 
may  be  a  body  of  men,  or  a  power,  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence. In  Uie  case  of  the  Restrainer  we  seem  to 
have  positive  ground  for  so  intei'preting  it.  since  in 
one  passage  the  neuter  gender  is  used,  **  the  thing 
which  resti-aineth "  {rh  kot^x^*")*  ^  '*  syno- 
nymous. (See  Jowett's  Essay  On  the  Man  of 
Sin,  i.  p.  178,  nither  for  suggestions  as  to  tJie 
mode  of  intei-pretation,  than  for  the  conclusion  he 
aiTives  at.) 

(V.)  When  we  inquire  then,  what  St.  Paul 
had  in  view  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin " 
and  the  Restrainer,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  even 
an  approximate  juiswer  by  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances 'of  the  Apostle's  life  at  tliis  epoch. 
Now  we  find  that  the  chief  opposition  to  the  (jospel, 
jmd  especially  to  St.  Paul's  piiaiching  at  this  time 
ai'ose  from  the  Jews.  The  Jews  had  conspiixnl 
against  the  Apostle  and  his  companions  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  secret  flight. 
Thence  tliey  followed  him  to  Beroea,  which  he 
hurriedly  left  in  the  same  way.  At  Corinth, 
whence  the  lette»  to  the  Thessalouians  were 
written,  they  persecuted  him  still  further,  raising  a 
cry  of  treason  against  him,  and  bringing  him  before 
the  Roman  proconsul.  These  incidents  explain  the 
strong  expressions  he  uses  of  them  in  these  Epistles : 
"  They  slew  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  prophets,  and  jier- 
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secuted  the  Apostles ;  they  are  hateful  to  God ;  they 
are  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  whom  the 
Diytne  wrath  (i^  ^pyfl)  at  length  overtakes*'  (1 
Thess.  ii.  15,  16).  With  these  Oscts  in  view,  it 
seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  Antichrist  is 
i-epresented  especially  by  Judaism.  With  a  pro- 
phetic insight  the  Apostle  foi^esaw,  as  he  contem- 
plated the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  race, 
the  approach  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  cata- 
strophe. And  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Loitl's 
pi^ictions  of  the  vengeance  whidi  threatened 
Jerusalem  blended  with  the  Apostle's  vbion,  and 
gave  a  colour  to  this  passage.  Jf  it  seem  strange 
^t  "  lawlessness "  should  be  mentioned  as  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  those  whose  very  zeal  for 
**the  Law"  stimulated  their  opposition  to  the 
Gospel,  we  may  appeal  to  our  Lord's  own  woi-ds 
(Matt,  xxiii.  28;,  describing  the  Jewish  teachers: 
**  within  they  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  lawlessness 
(iivofilas)"  Corresponding  to  this  view  of  the 
Antichrist,  we  sliall  probably  be  correct  in  regaixi- 
ing  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  restraining  power,  for 
so  it  was  taken  by  many  of  the  Father^  though 
without  altogether  understanding  its  bearing.  It 
was  to  Roman  justice  and  Roman  magistrate  that 
the  Apostle  had  recourse  at  this  time  to  shield  him 
fi-om  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  to  check  their 
violence.  At  Philippi,  his  Roman  citizenship  ex- 
toiled  an  ample  apology  for  ill-treatment.  At 
Thessalonica,  Roman  law  secured  him  fair  play. 
At  Corinth,  a  Roman  proconsul  acquitted  him  of 
frivolous  charges  brought  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
only  at  a  later  date  under  Nero,  that  Rome  became 
the  antagonist  of  Christendom,  and  then  she  also 
in  turn  was  fitly  portrayed  by  St.  John  as  the 
type  of  Antichrist.  Whether  the  Jewish  opposition 
to  the  Gospel  entirely  exhausted  St.  Paul's  con- 
ception of  the  **  mystery  of  lawlessness  **  as  he  saw 
it  "already  working'*  in  his  own  day,  ot*  whether 
other  elements  did  not  also  combine  with  this  to 
complete  the  idea,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  More- 
over at  this  distance  of  time  and  with  our  imper> 
feet  information,  we  cannot  hope  to  explain  the 
exact  bearing  of  all  the  details  in  the  picture.  But 
following  the  guidance  of  histoiy,  we  seem  justified 
iQ  adopting  this  as  a  probable,  though  only  a 
partial,  explanation  of  a  veiy  dilBcult  passage. 

5.  A  list  of  commentaries  has  been  given  in  the 
article  on  the  Firrt  Epistle.  [J.  B.  L.] 

THESSALONI'CA  (e«<r<roXor(iti»).  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  this  city  was  Therma ;  and  that  part 
of  the  Macedonian  shore  on  which  it  was  situated 
(«  Medio  flexu  litoris  sinus  Thermaici,"  Plin.  ff.  N. 
iv.  10)  retained  through  the  Roman  period  the  de- 
signation of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  The  history  of 
the  city  under  its  earlier  name  was  of  no  great  note 
(see  Hei-od.  vii.  128  seqq. ;  Thucyd.  i.  61,  ii.  29  ; 
Aesch.  Defals.  Leg.  p.  31).  It  vose  into  importance 
with  the  decay  of  Gi-eek  nationality*.  Cassander 
the  son  of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged  it,  and 
nameil  it  after  his  wife  Thessalonica,  ^e  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great  The  first  author  in  which  the 
new  appellation  oocui-s  is  Poiybius  (xxiii  4).  The 
name  ever  since,  under  various  slight  modifications, 
has  been  continuous,  and  the  city  itself  has  never 
ceased   to  be  eminent.     SalonVti  (though  Adrian- 

•  Timothy  is  not  meoikmed  in  any  part  of  the  direct 
narrative  of  what  happened  at  Thessalonica.  though  he 
appears  as  St  Paul's  companion  heforc  at  Philippi  (Actn 
xvl.  1-13),  and  afterwards  at  Beroca  (xvU.  14,  16);  hut 
from  his  »ubsequent  mission  to  Thessalonica  (I  Thess.  Ui. 
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opie  may  possibly  be  lai'ger)  is  still  the  most  im 
portant  town  of  European  Turkey,  neat  after  Coo 
stantinople. 

Under  the  Romans,  when  Macedonia  was  divide 
into  four  governments,  Thesaalonica  was  made  tb 
capital  of  the  second  (Liv.  xlv.  29);  afterwani 
when  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  provina 
this  city  became  practically  the  mctropolia.  Notic 
of  the  place  now  become  frequent.  Cioero  was  hex 
in  his  exile  {pro  Phtic,  41),  and  some  of  his  lettei 
were  written  from  hence  during  his  journeys  I 
and  fitmi  his  own  province  of  Cilida.  Thira 
the  first  Civil  War  it  was  the  head-qnAiters  c4  t) 
Pompeian  party  and  the  Senate  (Dion  Caas.  xli.  2^* 
During  the  second  it  took  the  side  of  Octavt; 
(Plut.  Brut  46 ;  Appian,  B,  C.  ir.  118),  ii-licc< 
apparently  it  reaped  the  honour  and  advanta^  « 
being  made  a  "free  city"  (libera  dritas,  PUi 
I.  c),  A  privily  which  is  commemorated  on  ^^ 
of  its  coins.  Strabo  in  the  first  century  speakii  • 
Thessalonica  as  the  most  populous  city  in  Maoedt'ci 
{jiAKitxra  rw¥  &AA«r  t^roySpci),  similar  langua: 
to  which  is  used  bv  Lucian  in  the  fleoood  centur 
(il«rt.  46). 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  St.  Paul's  Tisit  '  v:t 
Silas  and  Timothy)  *  during  his  second  roissioaar 
journey,  and  to  the  introduction  of  ChristisDir 
into  Thessalonica.  Thi^ee  circumstances  must  her 
be  mentioned,  which  illustrate  in  an  important  maa 
ner  this  visit  and  this  journey,  as  well  as  the  tv 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  the  Apobtl 
wrote  from  Corinth  veiy  soon  after  his  departcr 
from  his  new  Macedonian  converts.  (1.)  This  wt 
the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  cailed  tli 
Via  Egnatiay  which  connected  Rome  with  the  w1k4 
r^ion  to  the  north  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  St.  Paul  «« 
on  this  road  at  Neapolis  (Acts  xvi.  11)  and  Phi 
LIPPI  (xvi.  12-40),  and  his  route  from  the  Istte 
place  (xvii.  1)  had  brought  him  through  two  ot'th 
well-lmown  minor  stations  mentioned  in  the  I^>M 
rai-ies.  [Amphipolis;  Apollowia.]  (2.)  Pbw 
as  it  was  on  thb  gi^t  Road,  and  in  connexion  wit] 
other  important  Roman  ways  (*'posita  in  pi^' 
imperii  Romani,"  to  use  Ciceros  words),  Thcs« 
lonica  was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the  spreaii  << 
the  Gospel.  And  it  must  be  remembered  thst 
besides  its  inland  communication  with  the  rid 
plains  of  Macedonia  and  with  hr  moie  r«tD<4< 
regions,  its  maritime  position  made  it  a  great  em^* 
rium  of  trade  by  sea.  In  fact  it  was  nearly,  ii  n^ 
quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus  Id  it; 
share  of  the  oomm«x:e  of  the  Levant.  Thus  wr  '^ 
the  force  of  what  St.  Paul  says  in  his  First  Epi«tJ«- 
shoi-tly  afler  leaving  Thessalonica — 4^*  6fimr  ii^ 
XVtu  6  \6yos  Tov  Kvptov  ov  fUvow  4p  Tp  Hv*' 
ioffi^  jcol  iv  rg  *Axa£?»  ^AX'  iv  wavrl  riw^  »•  "^ 
(3.)  The  circumstance  noted  in  Acta  xvii.  1,  tW 
here  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  thi»  part «) 
Macedonia,  haid  evidently  much  to  do  with  tti 
Apostle's  plans  And  also  doubtless  with  his  »-occ^< 
Ti-ade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  ThesB-ii- 
nica:  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since,  tb^t 
have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  tli 
city.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  neveuth  opotnn^ 
during  the  Sclavonic  wars ;  and  again  in  the  twl•lP•^ 
by   Eustathius  and  Benjamin  of  Todela.    Id  tb' 

1-7 ;  see  Acts  xvill.  5),  and  the  mention  of  bis  oam  a 
the  opening  salutation  of  hotb  Epblles  to  the  Tbrta^^ 
Dlans.  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  had  been  visk  (^ 
Apostle  throughout. 
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nfiRDth  ceatuiy  tltere  wai  igrcat  influx  or  Spanish 
Jti  I.  At  the  prfHnt  day  the  numbmi  or  reaiiknts 
u  [he  Jewi^  qiuiter  (in  tbe  louLli-aut  part  ofthp 
l'>n)  are  Slinuted  at  10,000  or  20,000,  out  of  lo 
KZT'^tt  pupulation  of  60,000  or  70,000. 

Toe  first  scene  of  tbe  Aportle's  work  M  ThfsM- 
t*ii«  wu  the  Synagof^e.  According  to  hiicuitom 
in-  bfc™  thtre,  wguing  from  llie  Ancient  Bcrip- 
i::!K  lAttM  ivii.  2,  3) :  and  the  ume  general  r»ulU 
t'jlkiwtd,  a*  in  other  placei.  Some  Relieved,  botli 
J'»  and  pnselftes,  and  it  r>  particularlj  added. 
:\m  amoni;  these  were  many  iuDuential  uonten 
i'«,  4,;  un  which  the  generai  body  of  the  Jewi, 
aimd  op  with  jeaiooay,  eidied  the  Gentile  popu- 
iiUoii  to  perMcule  I'aul  and  Siiaa  (len.  5-10).  It 
t  the  miniatratioDa  BjnoDg  the  Jfw» 


guarantet 


>  obliged  t. 


e  weeks  (rer.  2).     Kot 


0  this  tinre 


e  whole  slay  ol' 


nrtiinly  formed 
uu  iu  rltmenta  weiv  much  more  UentiLe  than 
JnriJi.  St.  Paul  lipeaki  of  the  Theasaloniins  as  ' 
hiTm;  turiMd  "  trom  idda ;"  and  he  ioet  not  here,  i 
B  re  utber  Epistles,  quote  the  Jewish  SctHptures.  . 
h  ill  mpecta  it  is  important  lo  compare  three  two  ] 
trim  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts;  and  such  ^ 
r^remm  hare  the  gi-ealer  frtshoeis  from  the  short : 
itlerral  which  elapsed  between  visiting  the  Theaa- 
ImiUB  and  writing  la  then.  S;ich  eipressiooi'  a- 
i'  t\i^i  iraAA^  (I  Thes.  i.  6),  and  ir  woAX^  I 
i)H»  (ii.  '2),  sum  up  the  sullenng  and  conflict' 
•liidr  Paul  and  Silai  and  their  converts  went  through  | 
ilThsnloaica.  (Seealso  lThe«.ii.  14,15,iii.3,4; ' 
-Thai.i.4-T.)  The  pemcution  Cook  place  through 
It*  instrumentality  rf  worthlo*  idlen  {rAr  iye- 
fint  lirlfej  ToAi  ironipeii.  Acta  iTii.  .'i).  who, 
in-iipltd  by  Ihe  Jews,  laiod  a  tumult.  The  home 
<f  Jmo,  with  whom  the  Apndlp.  seem  to  have  been 
"Mmg,  wn  atladied ;  theT  them-ielves  were  not 
found,  hat  JaWD  was  brought  before  theaulhoritie< 
it  the  Chriitiaii)  wen  trying 


new  Kirrg  in  oppnutiou  to  the  Emperor ; 

{ri  litarir)  wns  taken  fmm  Jasnu  and 
ouiera  rur  the  maintenance  of  (he  peare,  and  Paul 
juid  Kilai  were  teot  awaf  by  ni^ht  southwards  to 
Beroea  (Acta  irii,  5-IU).  The  particuUr  charge 
brought  against  the  Apostles  receives  an  illustra- 
tion from  Ihe  Eprslles,  wliere  the  *.Jk/ifom  ot  Chiiiit 
is  prominently  mentioned  (1  Thesn.  ii.  12  ;  2  Theas. 
i.  5).  So  again,  the  doctrirre  of  the  Kesurrtction  is 
oonspicnou?  both  in  St,  Luke's  narrative  (ivii.  3), 
ondin  the  lint  letter  (i.  to,  ir.  14,16).  if  we  pa« 
from  these  points  td  such  as  are  personal,  we  are 
enabled  from  the  Epistle*  to  complete  the  picture  of 
St.  Paul's  conduct  and  attitude  at  Thessalooica.  m 
regards  his  love,  lendejiress.  and  leal,  his  care  of 
individual  souls,  and  his  diointeratedneu  (we  I 
Thes*.  i.  5,  ii.  I-IO).  As  to  this  last  point.  .St. 
Paul  WM  partly  suppor-teil  het*  by  contribntioria 
from  Philippi  (I'hil.  iv.  15.  16),  piirtty  Ly  the 
'  labour  of  his  own  hamls,  which  he  diligently  prac- 

and  that  he  might  set  an  eiample  to  the  idle  and 
I  selfish.  (He  relbrs  Terv  eiprewly  to  what  he  hod 
.  said  and  done  at  Thes>dlunica  in  reicard  lo  this 
]  poinL   See  I Thets.  ii.  9,  iv.  II ;  oompar ing  2  Theu. 

complete  the  account  of  .SI.  Paul's  conneiiou  with 
ThesnUnrka,  it  must  be  notii-ed  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly tliere  again,  though  the  nnine  of  the  city 
is  not  Bpecitied,  on  his  third  miasiouarj  jouniey, 
both  in  gniirg  and  retuminK  (Acta  ii.  l-S).  Pos- 
sibly he  was  also  there  agun,  after  his  libera- 
tion from  his  lirst  imprrMnrment.  See  Phil.  i.  SS, 
2B,  ii.  24,  tor  the  hope  of  reviiiUng  KWiilonin, 
Entertained  by  the  Apostle  at  Home,  and  1  Tim. 
i.  3;  2  Tun.  ir.  U;  Tit.  iii.  12,  for  subsequent 
journeys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thessaloiiica. 

Of  Ihe  fir^t  Chrisliiursof  Thessalonica,  we  are  able 
to  tpedfy  by  name  the  above-mentioned  Jason  (who. 

tioned  in   Rom.  ivi.  2l)^Demas  (at  least  conjee- 
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turallj;  see  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  Gaiiu,  who  shared 
some  of  St.  Paul's  perils  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  29), 
Seoandus  (who  accompanied  him  from  Macedonia 
to  Asia  on  the  eastwaixl  route  of  his  thiitl  missionary 
journey,  and  was  probably  concerned  in  the  business 
of  the  collection ;  see  Acts  xx.  4),  and  especially 
Aristarchus  (who,  besides  being  mentioned  here 
with  Secundus,  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage 
to  Rome,  and  had  thei-efore  probably  been  with  him 
durii^  the  whole  interval,  and  is  also  specially  re- 
ferred to  in  two  of  the  Epistles  written  during  the 
(v^t  Roman  imprisonmoit.  See  Acts  xxvii.  2 ; 
'Col.  iv.  10;  Philero.  24;  also  Acts  xix.  29,  for  his 
association  with  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  third  journey). 

We  must  recur,  however,  to  file  narrative  in  the 
Acts,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  singularly  accu- 
rate illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  political 
constitution  of  Thessalonica.  Not  only  is  the  demus 
mentioned  (rhv  Urifiov,  Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony 
with  what  has  been  above  said  of  its  being  a  **  free 
dty,**  but  the  peculiar  titlet  politarchs  {iroXirdpxaSt 
ib.  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  term  occurs 
in  no  other  writing;  but  it  may  be  read  to  this 
day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the  eaily  Imperial 
times,  which  spans  the  main  street  of  the  city. 
From  this  inscription  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  politarchs  was  seven.  The  whole  may 
be  seen  in  boeckh,  Corp.  Insc,  No.  1967. 

This  seems  the  right  place  for  noticing  the  other 
remains  at  Thessalonica.  The  arch  first  mentioned 
(called  the  Varddr  gate)  is  at  the  western  exti^mity 
of  the  town.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another 
Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commemorat- 
ing some  victory  of  Constantine.  The  main  street^ 
which  both  these  arches  cross,  and  which  inteiTsects 
the  city  from  east  to  west,  is  undoubtedly  the  line 
of  the  Via  Egnatia»  Near  the  coui'se  of  this  street, 
and  between  the  two  arches,  are  four  Corinthian 
columns  suppoiting  an  architrave,  and  believed  by 
some  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hippodrome,  which  is 
so  &mous  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Theo- 
dosius.  Two  of  the  mosques  have  been  anciently 
heathen  temples.  The  city  walls  are  of  late  Greek 
construction,  but  resting  on  a  much  older  foundation, 
with  hewn  stones  of  immense  thickness.  The  castle 
contains  the  fragments  of  a  shattei'ed  triumphal 
arch,  elected  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

A  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  later 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Thessalonica.  For  during 
several  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not 
simply  of  the  later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instrumental  iu  the 
conversion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus 
it  )-eceived  the  designation  of  **  the  Orthodox  City ;" 
and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  in  the  writings 
of  the  Byzantine  historians.  Three  conspicuous 
passages  are,  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  904 
(Jo.  Cameniata,  De  Exddio  Thessahnicensif  with 
Theophanes  Continuatus,  1838) ;  by  the  Ci-usaders 
in  1185  (Nicetas  Choniates,  De  Andron.  Comneno, 
1835;  also  Eustath.  De  Thessahnicd  a  Latmis 
captd,  in  the  same  vol.  wiUi  Leo  Grammaticus, 
1842) ;  and  finally  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath 
II.  in  1430  (Jo.  Auagnostes,  De  Thessahnicenst 
Excidio  Narratio,  with  Phrantzes  and  Cananus, 
1838).  The  references  are  to  the  Bonn  editions. 
A  very  lai'ge  part  of  the  population  at  the  present 


•  It  may  not  be  amiss  lo  remind  the  reader  of  some  fine 
remarks.  In  illnstration  of  Luke's  historical  accuracy,  in 
Tbolttck'B  GlafOnciHrdigkeU  der  Emng.  Gackidite,  pp. 
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day  is  Greek;  and  Thessalonica  may  still  be  de^tiiKHJi 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  struggles  coonectedi 
with  nationality  and  religion. 

The  traveller  to  whom  it  is  most  important  U 
refer,  as  having  given  full  accounts  of  this  pUr^^ 
are  Clarke  {Travels  in  Europe,  &c.,  1810-1«*2:;  , 
Sir  H.  Holland  {lYvivels  m  the  Ionian  IfUs,  kc^ 
1815),  Consin^ry  {Voyage  dans  la  Ifacedomc^ 
1831),  and  Leake  {Northern  Oreece,  1835).  Aij 
antiquarian  essay  on  the  subject  by  the  Abb^  BcHf'jl 
will  be  found  in  the  Mimoirm  de  VAcaditnk  ddi 
Inscriptions f  tom.  xxxviii.  Sect.  Hist.  pp.  V1\A^\ 
But  the  most  elaborate  work  is  that  of  Tafei,  tl:i 
fii-st  part  of  which  was  published  at  Tubingen  t:ii 
1835.  This  was  aflerwai-ds  reprinted  as  **  ProJ*-! 
gomena"  to  the  Dissertatio  dc  Thessalonicd  eympi 
Agro  Oeographioo,  Berlin,  1839.  With  this  {•hocU 
be  compared  his  work  on  the  Via  Egnatia.,  Th^ 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Tbessalonta&ii 
of  course  contain  useful  compilations  on  the  subjeii^ 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  copious  are  thof%  i>t| 
Koch  (Berlin,  1849)  and  Liinemann  (Gottinsrer^ 
1850).  [J.  S.  H.] 


Cola  of 


THEU'DAS  (e€v8as :  Theodas:  and  prt^lnblf 

=  niin),  the  name  of  an  insui^ent  mentioned  ib 

Gamaliers  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (A't^ 
V.  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  arraigmnent  c«t*  tltri 
Apostles.      He  appeared,  according  to  Luke's  ac- 
count, at  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  men ;  b- 
sought  not  merely  to  lead  the  people  astray  by  fi!^ 
doctiine,  but  to  accomplish  his  designs  by  violf n.v ; 
he  entertained  a  high  conceit  of  himself  (Af^vr 
tlvai  rwa  iavr6y) ;  was  slain  at  last  {hrpp4(hi . 
and  his  paiiy  was  dispersed  and  brought  to  notfauic 
{BteK^Bfiaay  ical  iylvovro  cir  ohl^iv).     Josephs-^ 
{Ant.  XX.  5,  §1 )  speaks  of  a  Theudas  who  pbyed  a 
similar  part  in  tlie  time  of  Claudius,  about  a.d.  44. 
I.  e.  ^me  ten  or  twelve  yeara  at  least  later  tinn 
the  delivery  of  Gamaliers  speech ;  and  since  Luko 
places  his  Theudas,  in  the  order  of  time,  befi>rf 
Judas  the  Galilean,  who  made  his  appearance  snon 
after  the  dethronement  of  Archelaiis,  t.  e.  a.d.  6  o: 
7  (Jos.  B.J.  ii.  8,  §1 ;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §6,  xx.  5,  §2  . 
it  has  been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Ad.* 
either  fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  c( 
Gamaliel,  or  has   wrought  into  it  a  transactitw 
which  took  place  thirty  years  or  more  after  th'* 
time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  (see  Zfll<^r, 
Die  ApostelgexhuMe,  pp.  132,  aeq.).     Herr  «f 
may  protest,  at  the  outset,  against  the  injustice  of 
hastily  imputing  to  Luke  so  gitiss  an  error;  k^ 
having  established  his  character  in  so  many  xW- 
sive  instances  in  which  he   has  alluded,  in  th^ 
course  of  the  Acts,  to  persons,  places,  customs  arhi 
events  in  sacred  and  pro&ne  history,  he  has  a  nd^^ 
to  the  presumption  that  he  was  well  informed  s)^"* 
as  to  the  facts  in  this  particular  passage.*    t^^xy 
principle  of  just  criticism  demands  that,  insteaJ  ut 

161-177.  376-389.  See  also  Ebran!,  ExwngdigAe  Kritik. 
pp.  678,  sq.;  and  Lecbler,  Dai  Apoetoiitdke  lettatt/r, 
pp.  6.  sq. 
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^trosUni^  hhn  as  sooa  as  he  goes  beyond  our  mefliiit  * 
H*  TertAcataon,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  any 
Kippoatkn  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  his  credi- 
l.iitT  which  the  oonditions  of  the  case  will  allow. 

Varioas  solutions  of  the  difficulty  liave  been 
ciOered.  The  two  following  have  been  suggested  as 
e<{)«dallj  cofDmending  themselves  by  their  fulfil- 
cifDt  of  every  reasonable  requisition,  and  as  ap- 
p:pred  by  learned  and  judicious  men: — (1.)  Since 
Lake  represents  Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas 
tiiie  (>alileaxi  [see  vol.  i.  p.  1160],  it  is  certain  that 
h»  oouid  not  have  appeared  later,  at  all  events, 
tlkan  the  latter  part  of  the* reign  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Tb€  verj  7eai*,  now,  of  thai  monarch's  death  was 
remarkably  turbulent ;  the  laud  was  overrun  with 
beUigtrent  parties,  under  the  dii'ection  of  insurrec» 
tbnary  chie&  or  fenatics.  Josephus  mentions  but 
L4ree  of  tfae$se  disturbers  by  name ;  he  passes  over 
teecAheFB  with  a  general  allusion.  Among  those 
ftkm  the  Jewish  historian  has  omitted  to  name, 
may  have  been  the  Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites 
»  an  esampie  of  unsuccessful  innovation  and  in- 
Mibnrdinatiooi.  The  name  was  not  an  uncommon 
t«^  'Winer,  Realuib,  ii.  609);  and  it  can  excite 
DC  surprise  tliat  one  Theudas,  who  was  an  in- 
t-LT^i-BXy  should  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Au- 
Cistiijs,  and  another,  fifty  yeaiB  later,  in  the  time  of 
(  uudius.  As  analogous  to  this  supposition  is  the 
iat:t  that  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  four  men 
LMOfxi  Simon^  who  followed  each  other  within  forty 
l<in,  aad  of  three  named  JudaSj  within  ten  years, 
vbo  were  all  instigatora  of  rebellion.  This  mode  of 
re^cndliog  Luke  with  Josephus  is  affirmed  by 
UrJner  {Credibility,  vol.  i.  p.  429),  Bengel, 
Kuiooel,  Olshausen,  Anger  {de  Tempp,  in  Act. 
A^-f<st.  Batione,  p.  185),  Winer,  and  othera. 

2.)  Another  explanatimi   (essentially  different 
^Ij  as  proposing  to  identify  the  person)  is,  that 
Uikes  Theudas  may  have  been  one  of  the  three  in- 
>  in^ts  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  cponexion  with  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
aiiiKit  the  time  of  Herod's  death.     Sonntag  (  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Kritik.  1837,  p.  622,  &c.)  has  advanced 
th';4  view,  and  supported  it  with  much  learning  and 
.-jUlity.    He  ai^es  that  the  Theudas  refened  to  by 
ii^maltd  is  the  individual  who  oocui-s  in  Josephus 
isder  the  name  of  Simon  {B,  J.  ii.  4,  §2;  Ant. 
rv'ii.  10,  §6),  a  slave  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to 
make  himself  king,  amid  the  confusion  which  at- 
tended the  vacancy  of  the  throne  when  that  monarch 
•u^.     He  urges  the  following  reasons  for  that 
''■fNoion :  first,  this  Simon,  as  he  was  the  most  noted 
&n:<»g  those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  at  that 
tinw,  vouid  be  apt  to  occur  to  Gamaliel  as  an  illus- 
tratioQ  of  his  point ;  secondly,  he  is  described  as  a 
nan  of  the  same  lofly  pretensions  (clyai   6^ios 
iXviiras  frap*  6yrtP0vv  =:  \iywv  sTko/  riva  kavrSv); 
tmniiy,  he  died  a  violent  death,  which  Josephus 
docs  not  mention  as  true  of  the  other  two  insure 
p«ts;  fourthly,  he  appears  to  have  had  compara- 
tJTciy  lew  adherents,  in  confoi-mity  with  Luke's 
^d  rerpoKOtriwy ',  and,  lastly,  his  having  been 
'•igiaally  a  slave  accounts  for  the  twofold  appellap 
tic4i,  tinoe  it  was  veiy  common  among  the  Jews  to 
3»Qne  a  different  name  on  changing  their  oocupo- 
t><iB  or  mode  of  life.     It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  Gamaliel  speaks  of  him  as  Theudas,  because, 
hario);  borne  that  name  so  long  at  Jerusalem,  he 
"^a*  best  known  by  it  to  the  members  of  the  San- 
^him ;  and  that  Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  who 
'HtAe  for  Romans  and  Gi^eeks,  speaks  of  him  as 
Nnwo,  because  it  was  under  that  name  that  he  set 
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himself  up  as  king,  and  in  that  way  acquired  his 
foreign  notoriety  (see  Tacit.  Hist,  v.  9). 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  either  of  the 
foregoing  suppositions:  both  are  reasonable,  and 
both  must  be  disproved  before  Luke  can  be  justly 
chai-ged  with  having  committed  an  anachronism  in 
the  passage  under  consideration.  So  impartial  a 
witness  as  Jost,  the  historian  of  the  Jews  {Oe^ 
schichte  der  Israeliten^  ii.  Anh.  p.  76),  admits  the 
reasonableness  of  such  combinations,  and  holds  in 
this  case  to  the  credibility  of  Luke,  as  well  as  that 
of  Josephus.  The  considerate  Lardner  {^Credibility , 
vol.  i.  p.  433),  therefore,  could  well  say  here,  "  In- 
deed I  am  surprised  that  any  learned  man  should 
6nd  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  were  two  impostors 
of  the  name  of  Theudas  in  the  compass  of  forty 
years."  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  advert  to  other 
modes  of  explanation.  Josephus  was  by  no  means 
infallible,  as  Strauss  and  criUcs  of  his  school  may 
almost  be  said  to  take  forgi^anted  ;  and  it  is  possible 
ceitainly  (this  is  the  position  of  some)  that  Jose- 
phus himself  may  have  misplaced  the  time  of 
Theudas,  instead  of  Luke,  who  is  charged  with  that 
oversight.  Calvin's  view  that  Judas  the  Galilean 
appeared  not  after  but  before  Theudas  (jirrit 
rovroyzzinsiiper  ve\  praeterea),  and  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrim 
occuiTed  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (contrary  to  the 
manifest  chronological  order  of  the  Acts),  deserves 
mention  only  as  a  waymark  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  mode  in  Biblical  ex^esis  since  his  time. 
Among  other  writers,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  who  have  discussed  this  question  or 
touched  upon  it,  are  the  following: — Wieseler, 
Chronologic  der  Apost.  ZeitalterSy  1 38 :  Keander, 
Oeschichte  der  Pjlanzungf  i.  75,  76 ;  Guerike, 
Beitrdge  zw  Einleit.  ins  N.  Test.  90 ;  Baum- 
^ai/Nif  Apostehjeschichte,  i.  114;  Lightibot, //or. 
Hebr.  ii.  704;  Biscoe,  History  of  the  Acts,  428; 
and  W^ords worth's  Commentary t  ii.  26. 

[H.  B.  H.] 

THIEVES,  THE  TWO.  The  men  who  under 
this  name  appear  in  the  history  of  the  ci'uciHxion 
were  rebbers  {X^ffrai)  rather  than  thieves  (irXc- 
irraf),  belonging  to  the  lawless  bands  by  which 
Palestine  was  at  that  time  and  afterwards  infested 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §8,  xx.  8,  §10).  Against  these 
brigands  every  Roman  procurator  had  to  wage  con- 
tinual war  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §2).  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  shows  how  common  it  was 
for  them  to  attack  and  plunder  travellers  even  on 
the  high  i-oad  from  Jerusalem  to  Jei'icho  (Luke  x. 
30).  It  was  necessaiy  to  use  an  aimed  police  to 
encounter  them  (Luke  xxii.  52).  Often,  as  in  the 
case  of  Barabbas,  the  wild  robber  life  was  connected 
with  a  fanatic  zeal  for  freedom,  which  turned  the 
marauding  attack  into  a  popular  insniTection  (Mark 
XV.  7).  For  crimes  such  as  these  the  Romans  had 
but  one  sentence.  Crucifixion  was  the  penalty  at 
once  of  the  i-obber  and  the  rebel  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii. 
13,  §2). 

Of  the  previous  history  of  the  two  who  suffered 
on  Golgotha  we  know  nothing.  They  had  been 
tried  and  condemned,  and  were  waiting  their  execu- 
tion before  our  Lord  was  accused.  It  is  probable 
enough,  as  the  death  of  Bambbas  was  clearly  ex- 
pect^ at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  among  the 
avtrraatcurral  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  him, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  insun-ection  in  which 
zeal,  and  hate,  and  patriotism,  and  lust  of  plunder 
were  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

They  had  exj^ected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas. 
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[Comp.  Barabbas.]  They  l^nd  themselres  with 
one  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  who  was  described 
in  the  superscription  on  his  cross  as  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. They  could  hardly  fail  to  hare  heard  some- 
thing of  his  fiune  as  a  prophet,  of  his  triumphal 
entry  as  a  king.  They  now  find  him  sharing  the 
same  &te  as  themselves,  condemned  on  much  the 
same  chaise  (Luke  ixiii.  5).  They  too  would  bear 
their  crosses  to  the  appointed  place,  while  He  &inted 
by  the  way.  Their  garments  would  be  parted 
among  the  soldiers.  For  them  also  there  would  be 
the  drugged  wme,  which  He  refused,  to  dull  the 
sharp  pain  of  the  first  hours  on  the  cross.  They 
catch  at  6rst  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  A  king 
of  the  Jews  who  could  neither  save  himself  nor 
help  them,  whose  followers  had  not  even  fought 
for  him  (John  xviii.  36),  was  strangely  unlike  the 
many  chieflains  whom  they  had  probably  known 
claiming  the  same  title  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §8), 
strangely  unlike  the  "  notable  prisoner "  for  whom 
they  had  not  hesitated,  it  would  seem,  to  incur  the 
risk  of  bloodshed.  But  over  one  of  them  there 
came  a  change.  The  darkness  which,  at  noon,  was 
beginning  to  steal  over  the  sky  awed  him,  and  the 
divine  patience  and  silence  and  meekness  of  the 
sufierer  touched  him.  He  looked  back  upon  his 
past  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  eviL  He  looked  to 
the  man  dying  <»i  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  an 
infinite  compassion.  There  indeed  was  one  unlike  all 
other**  kings  of  the  Jews*'  whom  the  robber  had 
ever  known.  Such  an  one  must  be  all  that  He  had 
claimed  to  be.  To  be  forgotten  by  that  king  seems 
to  him  now  the  most  temble  of  all  punishments ; 
to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  His  return,  the  most 
blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer  was 
answered,  not  in  tiie  letter,  but  in  the  spirit.  To 
him  alone,  of  all  the  myriads  who  had  listened  to 
Him,  did  the  Loitl  speak  of  Paradise  [comp.  Para- 
PI8e],  waking  with  that  woixl  the  thoughts  of  a 
purer  past  and  the  hopes  of  an  immediate  rest. 
But  its  joy  was  to  be  more  than  that  of  feir  groves 
and  pleasant  sti^eams.  " Thou  shalt  be  with  me" 
He  should  be  remembered  there. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  history  of  such  won- 
derful interest  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself 
on  m^'s  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask 
questions  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who,  from  the  gi'eat  Alexandrian 
thinker  (Origen,  in  Rom.  iii.)  to  the  writer  of  the 
most  popular  hymn  of  our  own  times,  have  seen  in 
the  **  dying  thief*'  the  firet  gi^eat  typical  instance 
that  "  a  man  is  justified  by  &ith  wiUiout  the  deeds 
of  the  law."  £ven  those  whose  thoughts  were  less 
deep  and  wide  acknowledged  that  in  this  and  other 
like  cases  the  baptism  of  blood  supplied  the  place 
of  the  outward  sign  of  regeneration  (Hilar.  De 
Trinit.  c  x. ;  Jerome,  Ep.  xiii.).  The  logical  spe- 
culations of  the  Pelagian  controverey  ovei-clouded, 
in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  clear  judgment 
of  Augustine.  Maintaining  the  absolute  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation,  be  had  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  penitent  thief  had  been  baptised 
or  not,  and  he  oscillates,  with  melancholy  indecision, 
between  the  two  answei-s.  At  times  he  is  disposed 
to  rest  contented  with  the  solution  which  had  satis- 
fied others.  Then  again  he  ventures  on  the  con- 
jecture that  the  water  which  sprang  forth  from  the 
pierced  side  had  sprinkled  him,  and  so  had  been  a 
sufficient  baptism.  Finally,  yielding  to  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  a  sacramental  theory,  he  i-ests  in  the 
assumption  that  he  probably  had   been  baptised 
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before,  either  in  his  prison  or  before  he  entered  on 
his  robber-life  (comp.  De  AnimA,  i.  11,  iii.  VI: 
Serm.  de  Temp.  130 ;  Retract,  i.  26,  iii.  18,  55). 
Other  conjcctuiies  turn   more  on  the   cireum- 
stances  of  the  history.     Bengel,  usually  acute,  here 
overshoots  the  marie,  and  finds  in  the  Lord's  words 
to  him,  dropping  all  mention  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom, an  indication  that  the  penitent  thief  was  a 
Geutile,  the  impenitent  a  Jew,  and  that  thus  the 
soene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of  the  position  of  the 
two  Churches  {Gnomon  N.  T.  m  Luke  xxiii-).   Stier 
( Words  of  the  Lord  Jeaua,  in  loc)  reads  in  the 
words  of  i-eproof  {oh9k  ^ofip  <rb  rhy  Bthr)  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  had  all  along  listened  with  grief 
and  horror  to  the  revilings  of  the  multitade,  the 
burst  of  an  indignation  previously  suppressed.    The 
Apoct^phal  Gospels,  as  usual,  do  their  best  to  lower 
the  divine  history  to  the  level  of  a  legend.     They 
follow  the  repentant  robber  into  the  unseen  worM. 
He  is  the  first  to  enter  Paradise  of  all  mankind. 
Adam  and  Seth  and  the  patriarchs  find  him  already 
there  bearing  his  cross.     Michael  the  archangel  bad 
led  him  to  the  gate,  and  the  fiery  sword  had  turned 
aside  to  let  him   pass  {Etxtng.   Niood.   ii.   10). 
Names  were  given  to  the  two  robbers.     Demas  or 
Dismas  was  the  penitent  thief,  hanging  on   the 
right,  Gestas  the  impenitent  on  the  left  {Etamg. 
Niood.  i.  10;  Narrat.  Joseph,  c.  3).     The  cry  of 
entreaty  is  expanded  into  a  long  wordy  prayer 
{Narr.  Joe.  1.  c),  and  the  pit>mi8e  suffere  the  same 
treatment.     The  history  of  the  Infancy  is  made 
prophetic  of  that  of  the  Crucitixion.      The  holy 
family,  on  their  flight  to  Egypt,  come  upon  a  band 
of  robbers.     One  of  them,' Titus  (the  names  are 
different  here),  has  compassion,  purchases  the  silence 
of  his  companion,  Dumachus,  and  the  infisnt  Christ 
prophesies  that  after  thirty  years  Titos  shall  be 
crucified  with  him,  and  slull  go  before  him  into 
Paradise  {Evcmg.  Infant,  c.  23).      As  in  other 
instances  [comp.  Ma«i],  so  in  this,  the  fency  of 
inventors  seems  to  have  bem  fertile   in  names. 
Bede  {CoUecian.)  gives  Matha  and  Joca  as  those 
which  prevailed  in  his  time.     The  name  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  has,  however,  kept  its 
ground,  and  St.  Dismas  takes  his  place  in  the 
hagiology  of  the  Syrian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
Churohes. 

All  this  is,  of  coui:se,  puerile  enou^.  Tbf 
captious  objf^tions  to  the  nantitive  of  St.  Luke  as 
inconsistent  with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  them  that  both  sre 
more  or  less  l^ndary,  are  hardly  less  puerile 
(Strauss,  L^)en  Jeeu,  ii.  519;  Ewald,  ChnOuSj 
Geech.  v.  438).  The  obvious  answer  to  th»  i& 
that  which  has  been  given  by  Origen  (Hmn.  'i^ 
m  ifa«.),  Chrysostom  {Horn.  88  m  ifot*.),  and 
others  (comp.  Suicer,  s.  v.  Xpcrffs).  Both  began 
by  reviling.  One  was  subsequently  touched  with 
sympathy  and  awe.  The  other  explanation,  given 
by  Cypiian  {De  Passione  Domini)  ^  Augustine  (i^ 
Cons.  Evang.  iii.  16),  and  others,  which  fbroa 
the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  into 
agreement  with  that  of  St.  Luke  by  assuming  a 
synecdoche,  or  syllepsis,  or  enallage,  is,  it  is  be- 
lieved, far  less  satisfectory.  The  technical  word 
does  but  thinly  veil  the  contiwiiction  whidi  this 
hypothesis  admits  but  does  not  explain.   [E.  H.  ?>] 

THIMNA'THAH  (nnjOn :  BofiyoBd;  Alfx. 

&a^ya :  Themnatha).  A  town  in  the  allotment  o( 
Dnn  (Josh.  xix.  43  only).  It  is  named  betweea 
Elon  and  Ekron.     The  name  is  the  same  as  that  of 
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the  resocfenoe  of  StinsoD's  wife  (inaccumtely  given 
rn  .\.  V.  TiMKAH) ;  bat  the  position  of  that  place, 
wliich  seen»  to  ogi-ee  with  the  modern  Tibneh 
briow  Zareakj  is  not  so  suitable,  being  fnlly  ten 
raWes  from  Akar,  the  representative  of  Ekron. 
Tinjuah  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  comm<Mi  a 
name  as  Gibenh,  and  it  is  possible  that  thei-e  maj 
fc  ire  been  another  in  the  allotment  of  Dan  besides 
that  represented  by  TCbnM.  [G.] 

THIS'BE  (Sitrfiiiy  or  eifiri),  A  name  found 
cqIt  in  Tob.  i.  2,  as  that  of  a  city  of  Naphtali  from 
vh)di  Tohit's  ancestor  had  been  carried  captire 
br  the  Assyrians.  The  real  mterest  of  the  name 
resiiitt  in  the  &ct  that  it  is  maintained  by  some 
iatCTpretere  (Hiller,  Onom,  236,  947 ;  Reland,  Pal. 
hjXj)  to  be  the  place  which  had  the  gloiy  of  giving 
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birth  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  This,  however, 
is,  at  the  best,  very  questionable,  and  derives  its 
main  support  from  the  fact  that  the  woi-d  employed 
in  1  K.  zvii.  1  to  denote  the  relation  of  Elijah  to 
Oilend,  if  pointed  hs  it  now  stands  in  the  Received 
Hebrew  Te.xt,  signifies  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Gilead  birt  merely  a  resident  there,  and  came  ori- 
ginally from  a  different  and  foreign  district.  But  it 
is  also  possible  to  point  the  word  so  that  the  sentence 
shall  mean  **  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  in  which  case 
all  relation  between  the  great  Prophet  and  Thisbe  of 
Naphtali  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  [See  Tishbite.] 

There  is  however  a  truly  singular  variation  in  the 
texts  of  the  passage  in  Tobit,  a  glance  at  which  will 
show  how  hazardouB  it  is  to  base  any  deBnite  topo- 
graphical conclusions  upon  it : — 


A.  V. 


Out  of  Thisbe  which 
i*  at  the  right  hand 
«f  Ui&t  city  which  is 
oiled  properly  Neph- 
Cili  ia  Galilee  above 
A*r.»  [Marf.  or 
Ke4e«h  of  Nephthali 
b  G«Ulee,  Judg.  iv. 
I. 

*  i.e.  probably, 
Hazor. 


VCLOATE. 


•  I 


Out  of  the  tribe 
and  city  of  Neph- 
thali which  is  in 
the  upper  parts 
of  Galilee  above 
Naasson,  behind 
the  road  which 
leads  to  the  west, 
having  on  the 
left  hand  the  city 
of  Sephet. 


LXX. 


Out  of  Thisbe 
I  which  is  at  the 
'  right    hand    of 
jKudidsofNeph- 
thaleim  in  Gali- 
lee above  Aser. 


Rkveskd  Gbebk  I'ext. 


Oat  of  Thibe  which 
is  at  the  right  hand 
of  Kadi6n  of  Neph- 
thaleim  in  Upper  Ga- 
lilee above  Aster,  be- 
hind the  setting  sun 
on  the  right  of  Pho- 
gor  (Peor). 


Vbtus  Latina. 

Out  of  the  city  of  Bihil 
which  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  Edisae,  a  city  of 
Nephthalim  in  Upper  Ga- 
lilee over  against  Naason, 
behind  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  west  on  the 
left  of  Raphain. 

[Another  MS.  reads  Ge- 
briel,  Cydiscus,  and  Ra- 
phaim,  for  Bihil,  Edisse, 
and  Raphain.] 


.^ssoming  that  Thisbe,  and  not  Thibe,  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  name,  it  has  been  conjectured 
'itppsrently  for  the  first  time  by  Keil,  Coimn,  uber 
ik  Kdiuge^  247)  that  it  originated  in  an  eiToneous 
rtaiiering  of  the  Hebrew  word  ^^K^DD,  which  word 
'■:*  hd  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  passage, 
»<}  may  be  pointed  in  two  ways,  so  as  to  mean  either 
"m^  the  inhabitants  of,"  or  **  from  Tishbi  ,**  i.e. 
T:.'.^be.  The  reverse  suggestion,  in  respect  of  the 
ttice  word  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  has  been  already  alluded 
*'•  [T1SHBITE.3  But  this,  though  very  ingenious, 
*sA  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  is  at 
yr^feat  a  mere  conjecture,  since  none  of  the  texts  sup- 
\'  rt  it,  and  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  its  favour. 

No  name  resembling  Thisbe  or  Thibe  has  been 
M  ffioountered  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Kedes  or 
^f<d,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
:^Lute  definition  of  the  Latin  and  Revised  Greek 
l^it — eqoalled  in  the  sacred  ^)ooks  only  by  the 
*  -ii-known  description  of  the  position  of  Shiloh  in 
i  ig.  xxi.  19— can  be  mere  invention.  [G.] 

THISTLE.    [Thorns  and  Thistles.] 

THOM'AS  {emfjMs :  TTiomaa),  one  of  the  Apos- 
^■».  According  to  Eosebius  {H,  E.  i.  13)  his  real 
tvni«  was  Judas.  This  may  have  been  a  mere  confu- 
' '«  with  Thaddaeua,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  extract. 
l^^.t  it  may  also  be  that  Thomas  was  a  surname. 
\  a*-  word  RDKH,  Thoma,*  means  "  a  twin ;"  and  so 

•  ^  tratifelated  in  John  xi.  16,  xxi.  2,  6  Sl^vfios. 
* '  '^  of  this  name  has  grown  the  tradition  that  he 

-1  a  twin-sister,  Lydia  {Patres  Apost.  p.  272), 
•V  ihat  he  was  a  twin-brother  of  our  Loi-d  (Thilo, 

■^'i<i  Thomaef  p.  94) ;  which  last,  again,  would 

\  in  QuL  vii.  4.  It  is  simply  DKH*  exactly  our 
'  i'soL'*  The  frequency  of  the  pome  in  England  is  de- 
'M  not  from  the  Apostle,  but  from  St.  Thomas  of 

'-wterboiy. 

TOL.n. 


confirm  his  identification  with  Judas  (comp.  Matt, 
xiii.  55). 

He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Antioch  {Patrea 
Apost,  pp.  272,  512). 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles  he  is  coupled 
with  Matthew  in  Matt.  x.  3,  Mark  iii.  18,  Luke 
vi.  15,  and  with  Philip  in  Acts  i.  13. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  this  amounts  to  three  traits, 
which,  however,  so  exactly  agree  together,  that, 
slight  as  they  are,  they  place  his  character  before  us 
with  a  precision  which  belongs  to  no  other  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  This  character  is  that  of  a  man,  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  diiTiculties  of  a  case,  subject 
to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the  darker  side, 
and  yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  his  Master. 

The  first  ti*ait  is  his  speech  when  our  Lord  deter- 
mined to  face  the  dangers  that  awaited  Him  in  Judaea 
on  his  journey  to  Bethany.  Thomas  said  to  his  fellow- 
disciples,  *'  Let  us  also  go  (jrol  ^/Acif)  that  we  may 
die  with  Him"  (John  xi.  16).  He  enteitained  no 
hope  of  His  escape— he  looked  on  the  journey  as 
leading  to  total  ruin ;  but  he  determined  to  share 
the  peril.  *'  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  ti*ust 
in  Him." 

The  second  was  his  speech  during  the  Last  Supper. 
"  Thomas  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  " 
(xiv.  5)  ?  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous  doubt  as 
to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  future,  and  yet  an 
eager  inquiry  to  know  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken. 

The  Uiird  was  af^er  the  ResuiTection.  He  was 
absent — ^possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  chamcteristi> 
cally — from  the  first  assembly  when  Jesus  had  ap- 
peared. The  othera  told  him  what  they  had  seen. 
He  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation,  the  terms  of 
which  convey  to  us  at  once  the  vehemence  of  his 
doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vivid  picture  that 
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his  mind  iietained  of  his  Master's  form  as  he  had 
last  seen  Him  lifeless  on  the  cross.  **  Eicept  I  see 
in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
linger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  believe'' 
(ob  fiij  irtoTc^crw),  John  xx.  25. 

On  the  eighth  day  he  was  with  them  at  their 
gathering,  perhaps  in  expectation  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  visit  of  the  previous  week  ;  and  Jesus  stood 
amongst  them.  He  uttei'ed  the  same  salutation, 
^  Peace  be  unto  you ;"  and  then  turning  to  Thomas, 
as  if  this  had  been  the  special  object  of  His  appeai'anoe, 
uttered  the  words  whidi  convey  as  strongly  the  sense 
of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof,  as  those  of 
Thomas  had  shown  the  sense  of  hesitation  and 
doubt.  **  Bring  thy  finger  hither  [58e — ^as  if  Him- 
self pointing  to  His  wounds]  and  see  my  hands ; 
and  bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my  side ;  and 
do  not  become  {fiii  ylyov)  unbelieving  (&irtoTos), 
but  believing  {iri<rr6s)  .**  "  He  answei*s  to  the  words 
that  Thomas  hafl  spoken  to  the  ears  of  his  fellow- 
disciples  only ;  but  il  is  to  tJie  thought  of  his  heart 
rather  than   to   the  woi-ds  of  his   lips  that  the 

Searcher  of  hearts  answers Eye,  ear,  and 

touch,  at  once  appealed  to,  and  at  once  satisfied — 
the  form,  the  look,  the  voice,  the  solid  and  actual 
body :  and  not  the  senses  only,  but  the  mind  satis- 
fied too ;  the  knowledge  that  searches  the  very  reins 
and  the  hearts;  the  love  that  loveth  to  the  end, 
infinite  and  eternal "  (Aniold's  Serm.  vi.  238). 

The  effect  ^  on  Thomas  is  immediate.  The  con- 
viction produced  by  the  removal  of  his  doabt  became 
deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Apostles.  The  woixls  in  which  he  expressed  his 
belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion  of  his  Master^s 
divine  nature  than  is  contained  in  any  other  ez- 
pi-ession  used  by  Apostolic  lip,  "  My  Lord,  and  my 
God."  Some  have  supposed  that  K^fptos  refers  to 
the  human,  $f6s  to  the  divine  nature.  This  is  too 
artificial.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  the 
exact  terms  of  the  sentence,  uttered  (as  it  were)  in 
astonished  awe.  **  It  is  then  my  Lord  and  my 
God!"*  And  the  word  "my"  gives  it  a  personal 
application  to  himself.  Additional  emphasis  is 
given  to  this  declaration  fi-om  its  being  the  last 
incident  narrated  in  the  direct  narrative  of  the 
Gospel  (before  the  supplement  of  ch.  xxi.),  thus 
con*esponding  to  the  opening  words  of  the  pro- 
logue. ^  Thus  Christ  was  acknowledged  on  earth 
to  be  what  St.  John  had  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Gospel  declared  Him  to  be  from  all  eternity ;  and 
the  words  of  Thomas  at  the  end  of  the  20th  chapter 
do  but  repeat  the  truth  which  St.  John  had  stated 
before  in  his  own  words  at  the  banning  of  the 
first"  (Arnold's  Settn.  vi.  401). 

The  answer  of  our  Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of 
the  whole  naiTative :  *'  Because^  thou  hast  seen  me, 
thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen  me,  and  yet  have  believed "  (xx.  29). 
By  this  incident,  therefore,  Thomas,  *'  the  Doubts 
ing  Apostle,**  is  raised  at  once  to  the  Theologian  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  woi-d.  '*  Ab  eo  dubitatum 
est,"  says  Augustine,  "ne  a  nobis  dubitaretur." 
It  is  this  feature  of  his  character  which  has  been 
caught  in  later  ages,  when  for  the  first  time  its 
peculiar  lesson  became  apparent.     In  the  famous 

>>  It  is  useless  to  speculate  whether  he  obeyed  uur 
Lord's  InvitAtion  to  examine  the  wounds.  The  im- 
pression is  tliat  he  did  not. 

e  It  Is  obviously  of  no  dogmatic  importance  whether 
the  words  ore  an  address  or  a  description.    That  they  are 
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statue  of  him  by  Thorwaldsen  in  the  diarch  at 
Copenhagen,  he  stands,  the  thoughtful,  meditAtire 
sceptic,  with  the  rule  in  his  hand  for  the  due 
measuring  of  evideuoe  and  argument.  This  scene 
was  one  of  the  £ivourite  passages  of  the  English 
theolc^ian  who  in  this  century  gave  so  great  an 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  fi-ee  inquiry  oombinwl 
with  feiTent  belief,  of  which  Thomas  is  so  remaj  k- 
able  an  example.  Two  discourses  on  this  subject 
occur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  published  volumes  of  i>er- 
mons  (v.  312,  vi.  233).  Amongst  the  last  words 
which  he  repeated  before  his  own  sudden  death 
(L^e  and  Correspondence f  7th  ©d.  617)  was  the 
blessing  of  Christ  on  the  fiiith  of  Thomas. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  again, 
once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples, 
where  he  is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2). 
and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  Apostles  aAer 
the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13). 

The  close  of  his  life  is  filled  with  traditions  or 
leg«ids ;  which,  as  not  resting  on  Biblical  grounds, 
may  be  briefly  despatched. 

The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Eus.  ff.  E.  i.  13,  iii.  I ;  Socrat.  ff.  E.  i.  19  , 
represent  him  as  pi-eaching  in  I'arthia  or  Per»:a, 
and  as  finally  buried  at  Edessa  (Socr.  H,  E,  iv.  18  . 
Chrysostom  mentions  his  g^'ave  at  Edessa,  as  being 
one  of  the  four  genuine  tombs  of  Apostles;  the 
other  three  being  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  {Horn,  m 
Heb,  2G).  With  his  burial  at  Edessa  agrees  tJte 
story  of  his  sending  Thaddaeus  to  Abganis  with 
our  Lord's  lettei-  (Eus.  ff.  E.  i!  ISj.   . 

The  later  traditions  carry  him  fuiiher  East,  and 
ascribe  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  Malabar,  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  *'  th^ 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas ;  "  and  his  tomb  is  shown 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  however,  is  now  usually 
regarded  as  aiising  from  a  confusion  with  a  later 
Thomas,  a  missdonary  from  the  Nestorians. 

His  martyrdom  (whether  in  Persia  or  India')  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  lance;  and  i:^ 
commemorated  by  the  Latiu  Church  on  Dec  21, 
by  the  Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6,  and  by  the  bdiaoi 
on  July  1. 

(For  these  traditions  and  their  authorities,  see 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Dec.  21).  An  apocrj- 
phal  **  Gospel  of  Thomas  "  (chiefly  relating  to  the 
Infancy)  is  published  in  Tischendoii" s  ^Dongeikt 
Apocrypha.  The  Apocryphal  "  Acts  of  Thomas"  by 
Thilo  {Codex  Apocryp/tus)*  [A.  P.  S.] 

THOMO'I  (eo/Aot:  Co&O.  TiiAMAHorTAjan 
(1  Esd.  V.  32). 

THORNS  and  THISTLES.  There  appear 
to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  Hebrew  woitls  which  point 
to  different  kinds  of  prickly  or  thoniy  shrubs,  but 
tlie  context  of  the  passages  where  the  several  terms 
occur  afibrds,  for  the  most  part,  scarcely  a  sioscle 
due  whei«by  it  is  possible  to  come  to  anything 
like  a  satis&ctory  conclusion  with  regard  to  th«r 
respective  identifications.  These  words  are  variously 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "thorns,"  "briers," 
"  thistles,"  &c.  It  were  a  hopeless  task  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  these  numerous  Hebrew  terms; 
we  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it,  but  confine  our 
t^emarks  to  some-  of  the  most  important  names,  and 

the  latter,  appears  fSrom  the  use  of  the  nominaUveo  «v««" 
The  form  6  Btot  proves  nothing,  as  this  is  used  for  the 
vocaUve.    At  the  same  time  it  should  be  ohserred  Uist 
the  passage  ia  ioid  to  Chritit  eZircy  ovt^ 
<  **  Thomas  "  (S&iia)  is  omitted  In  the  best  MSa 
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'h.1  which  iwm  (o  afford  some  flight  in.lic 
.1-  \ii  Ihf  pLinla  thpj  Jeiiofs. 

I.  Alad{-IQtt:  4  #a^i»i  rAonuHu)  ooc( 
ilw  MOK  ofiai'iie  spinous  plant  in  Juilg.  ii.  li,  ]5, 
«Jie™  tlw  A.  V.  renden  it  bj  "  biiunUa  "  (Miirg. 
-  liiiult  -|,  ud  in  ps.  Iriji.  a  (A.  V.  "  Uioi-ns  "'l, 
Tnt  pilot  in  qoestion  it  luppoiwJ  to  be  Lyciun  Eii- 
npviai,or  L.  nfrum  (Boj-Uioin),  both  of  which 
ifraf^  ocear  in  Palestine  (s«  Strand,  Ftor.  i'o/ncjf. 
\».  121,  125).     ISoscorido  (i.  119)    ' 
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"  l.ycinni  ").     See  also  the  pasiages  in   Bclon  and 
llauwolll' cit*d  nbove. 
2.  C/ifdek   (p^H:    brnrfo,    aht    tmpirtar: 


™)o. 


"The 


-■P<u« 


"The  R 


«  (all 


Aosj-ioniM,  oUiere  ttacacanOia,  the  Komans  Whil*. 
;l»ni.  or  Cerhala,  siid  Ibe  Carthngiuisn*  atadia, 
;'  I  shrnh  arhich  glows  nraund  hedges ;  it  hai  ei-ect 
Inodits  with  shlrp  ripines,  like  the  oiyatatdha 
iRiwihem?),  but  with  mudi,  oblong,  thitk.  «oft 
lEHti."  Dioscorida  mentioas  thi-ee  kinds  of 
i^iamnus  two  of  which  are  iileutified  by  Spiragel, 
tbistomnwntai-y.witb  the  two  species  of  ii/ciPini 
□aiuooed  above.'  See  Belon,  Obtereatioiia  de 
•'■1.  Si«ij.  Sic,  ii.  ch.  78 ;  liauwolff,  Truv.  B. 
;    Prmper  Alpinm,  De  I'tant.  Aegi/jit. 


;  CelaitB,  Jficvb.   i 


The  A 


raw  of  thin  plant  (,>^|.  dtdd)  i*  identical  with 
fe  ilcLrew ;   but  it  was  also  linowa  by  tlie  osme 


'■  '#*rj*'' 


of  (he  slothful  is  as  an  hedge  of  Cliedek  (A.  V. 
thoi-us'),"  auil  in  Mic.  tH.  4,  where  liie  A.  V.  has 
'  brier."  The  Aleia.id.  LXX.,  in  the  former  pns- 
ige,  interprets  the  meauing.  thus,  "The  ways  of 
lie   slothful   are   ali-ewpd  with    thorns."    Celsius 

{Hitrob.  ii.  35),  refeninB  the  Heb.  term  to  the 

Ambio  Chadak  (oJ^».),  is  ot  o|OBion  that  some 
ipinous  s|>ecie3  of  the  Solaaiaa  is  intended.  The 
^lMe  tenn  cipaily  denotes  some  kind  of  Solanum  ; 
•ither  the  S.  meloiigela,  var.  eicvlfntiim,  or  the 
S.Sodameum  ("apple  of  Sodom").  Both  the^e 
kinds  are  besel  with  prickles;  itis  hardiv  piobable, 
howeier,  timt  they  ai-e  intended  by  the  Heb.  woid. 
Seveiitl  rurietie»  of  the  [■:gg-plant  are  found  in 
Palestine,  and  some  have  supposed  that  the  tamed 
Dead  Sea  apples  are  the  fruit  of  the  S.  Sodom(um 
when  suHering  fram  the  attacks  of  (on»e  insect  i 
but  see  on  this  subject  Vine  of  Soixilt.  The 
Hcb.  teiin  may  be  generic,  and  intended  to  denote 
any  thonij  ])laut  suitable  for  heilges. 

3.  Choaci  (n\n :  Amu*,  EjiwAi,  in^olixi  Kvl Sq : 
paliana,  lappa,  ipina,  tribulia),  a  word  of  veiv 
unrertain  nieaninK  which  occurs  iu  the  sense  of 
arnie  thorny  pUnC  in  Is,  miv.  13,  Hob.  ii.  6, 
ProT.  iivi.  S,  Cant.  ii.  2, 2  K.  liv.  9,  '■  Ihe  Mach 
of  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  &■.  See 
also  Job  mi.  40:  "LeteA&ieA  (A,  V, 'thiiUw') 
grow  iiiittad  of  wheat."  Celsius  {Hitrob.  i.  p. 
477)  believes  the  black-thorn  (ftimuj  xjtceslris) 
is  denoted,  but  tjiis  would  not  suit  the  passage 
in  Job  jiftt  quoted,  from  which  it  if  pi-obable  (lint 
some  thorny  weed  of  a  qukk  growth  is  inteudcil. 
Perhaps  the  teiTO  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to  sipiify 
any  thorny  plnii(  ;  this  opinion  may,  perhaps, 
receive  some  slight  eoufirmation  from  'the  vaiious 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  as  ^ven  by  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate. 

4,  Dard'a- f^'TPI:  rpiPokai:  (riAu/uj)  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  counejioa  with  the  Heb.  iets  <^p\ 
vii.  infien,  iii,  18,  "  thoma  and  Hisii'M"  (A.V.), 
and  in  Hos.  i.  8,  "  the  thorn  and  the  tldillc  shall 
come  up  on  their  alfcirs."  The  Greek  rpl0o\at 
occurs  iu  Matt.  vii.  16,  "  Do  men  gather  ligs  of 
thistles?'  See  also  Heb.  vi.  6.  where  it  is  rendered 
'■briei-a"  by  the  A.  V.  There  is  some  dilierentfl 
of  opinion  aa  to  (he  plant  or  plants  iiidii'Hled  by 
the  Grei*  rpf^oAoi  and  tlie  Ulin  tribalni.     Of 


1  Evropaaun  is  ■  natire  of  the  soutli  ot 
<i)ie  aod  the  north  of  Africa;  in  the  Greciau 
»!■  it  is  common  in  hei^  {EnglM  Cyclop. 

In  hk  JHiL  Ka  fln-t,  bonever,  be  refers  tbe  pafiroc 
l»  ^iiffhiiimigiirii.  ^ 


ly  t 
S  Jli: 

.     Pfenp  . 

-    -,-.    - -  ,    -    .--fer  to   the 

Ti-Pialiia  tcrrtitrii,  Linn.,  the  other  to  the  Fnstmia 

;  but  we  Schneider's  Comnieiit  on  theo- 

phmstus   t,   c.   and    I>u    Molin    (Flort  Poetique 

Ancicmte,  p.  305),  who  iileutilies  Ihe  MfrwAu  of 

Virgil    with     tlifl    Ceolaarea    caleUnqa,    Linn. 

("atar-thhtle"),      Celsius    {IliaiA.  ii.  p,  128) 

—-lies  in  ftvour  of  the  Fagohii  Anrhka,  of  which 

igui-e  i»  given  in  Shaw's  TranU  (CataL  PlSnt. 

No.229>;  see  ulsoFoiskil,  J'for..dr(i&,p,88.    It 

probable  that   either    the    Tribidm    terrestrii, 

lich,  however,  is  not  a  spiny  or  thorny  plant,  but 

•  seines  on  the  fiTlit,  or  else  (he  C.  caldlntpa,  is 

particularly  intended  by 


e  woid  dardar. 
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5.  Siandr  ("VOV),  olmoat  iilwayi  toaai  in  COD- 
neiion  with  Uie  word  t/ialth  {  PVj ,  occun  ia  Kienl 

by  the  LXX.,  x^P" 
i^fi-  According 
(Hienb.  ii.  1B8),  "  the  Samiir  U**,)  nf  the  Arabi 
ii  ■  Ihornjr  tree  ;  it  ui  n  species  of  Siiira  which  iaa 
Dot  produce  fruit."  ^'o  thorny  pl>uiti  are  more 
conipiclwui  in  Pnlesbne  and  the  Bible  Lanili  than 
diSerent  kinds  of  Bhamnaixae  such  as  Pali'irua 
aaUeatia  (Christ's  Thom),  nnd  ZUypha  Spina 
CVufi';  thii  latter  plant  u  Ihe  ntbk  of  the  Arabs, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
both  in  wot  and  dry  place*  ;  Dr.  Hooker  noticed  a 
tpecimea  nearly  40  tl.  high,  spreading  as  widely  aa 
a  good  Q'lercia  ilex  in  Kugtiuid.  The  neiA  friogea 
the  banka  of  the  Joidau,  aod  fluurishes  on  the 
manhy  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  it  forma 
eilher  H  shrub  or  a  bee,  nod,  indeed,  is  quite  coto- 
moa  all  over  the  country.  The  Ambs  have  the 
tenna  Salim,  fiidnx,  Dhal.  Ifabca,  which  appear  to 
denote  either  vai-ieties  or  diSereaC  species  of  I'aliunil 
B3  perhaps  of  the  same 

on.  The  Xail3ils  (pKfJ)  of 
irobably  denotes  some  speci — '' 
Town  of  thoma"  which 
id  just  hi 
a«  probably  eooipo 
twl^  of  the  nebk  (Ziigpliui  Spii 
tioned  above ;  bdag  oommon  eierjwuei^  uiey 
could  readily  be  procured.  "  This  plant,"  says 
Hasselijuiat  {Trm.  p.  388),  "wm  very  suitable 
for  the  puipose,  u  it  hiu  many  ehaq)  thomi,  ami 
ila  fleiible,  pUant,  and  round  branches  might  easily 
be  plaited  in  the  form  of  n  crown ;  and  what,  in 

the  leaves  mnch  resemble  thcH  of  ivy,  as  Ibey  are 
a  Tcry  deep  green.^  Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ 
would  hove  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with 


crowned,  that  there  might  be  calumny 
puniihtnent."  Still,  aa  KosenmUller 
p.  201)  remarks,  "  there  being  no  ma 


lirltj-  ben  spoken  ol  enllrtlj  lo  ihe  eolim 


H-<l    t 


ipon  any  one  deRnit 
lentative  of  any  kind  of  "  thistle,"  yet  thetr  cso  be 
no  doubt  this  plant  must  be  oxasionally  alludeJ  to. 
Hasselquist  (  7Vud.  p.  2S0)  noticed  aii  ipedei  a' 
Cardui  nod  Cnict  on  the  road  between  Jerusalfm 
aod  Kama;  and  Miss  Beaufort  spesla  of  gmi 
thistles  of  the  height  of  a  man  on  barwback,  which 
the  saw  near  the  ruins  of  Kellhim  {Eggptim  Srp. 
and  Sj/nan  Shriaa,  ii.  ii,  50).  We  must  tbo 
notice  another  thorny  plant  and  rery  troublesnme 
weed,  the  rest-hnrrow  (Ononis  ^jiaata),  which 
covers  entire  lields  and  plains  both  in  lilgypt  and 
Palestine,  and  which,  as  Ha»flquist  aays  [p.  *28#^ 
in  no  doubt  leferred  to  in  some  puts  of  the  Holy 

Di.  Thomson  (TAe  Land  and  t/ie  Boot,  p.  b9i 
illustrates  lea.  luiii.  12,  •'  the  people  ahall  be  u 
the  burning  of  lime,  as  thomi  cut  up  shall  ther  bt 
burned  in  the  fire,"  by  the  followbg  obserrUim. 
"  Those  peo]ile  yonder  are  cutting  up  thorn  with 
their  msttocka  and  pruning-hooks,  and  galhoiog 
tliem  into  bundla  to  be  burned  in  these  buniii^ 
of  lime.  It  i«  a  curious  fidelity  to  real  lite  that 
when  the  thorns  are  merely  to  be  deatnyid,  they 
ara  never  cut  up,  but  set  on  lire  when  thev  gio"- 
They  are  cul  up  only  for  the  lime-kiln."  See  slu 
p.  342  for  other  Scriptuiil  allouaot.         [U'.  H.] 

THRA-ClA.(Bptuila,  ii).  AThradanbonnna 
is  incidentally  caentiDned  in  2  Mace.  lii.  35,  sfp- 
renlly  one  of  the  bodyguard  of  ijorgias,  governor  of 
Idumnea  under  Anliochns  Kpiphana.  Tbiaee  si 
thii  period  included  the  whole  of  the  country  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Strymen,  the  EUiube,  uh)  ihr 
coasts  of  the  Aegean,  Propoutis,  and  EoniH— lU 
the  region,  in  bet,  now  comprehended  ui  BuIkv" 
and  Koumetia.  In  the  early  times  it  was  inhabittd 
by  a  Dumber  of  tribes,  each  under  its  own  cbitf, 
having  a  name  of  its  own  and  preserving  itk  en 
customs,  nithough  the  some  general  character  of 
ferocity  and  addiotiou  to  plunder  prevailed  ihroudi- 
out.  Thncydides  desciibes  the  limiU  of  tlie  cnunt/y 
at  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  whoi  Siulw 
king  of  the  Odrysae,  who  inhabited  the  valley  it 
the  Hebrus  {Afaj-itia),  had  acquirui  a  predcaniavit 

fur  the  plinls  do  not  la  U»  lii^len  degree  moble  n^ 
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pover  in  the  oonntry,  and  derived  what  was  for 
toast  dajs  a  i&ilgc  revenae  from  it.  This  revenue, 
bcvever,  seems  to  have  arisen  mainly  out  of  his 
rrktiois  with  the  Greek  trading  communities  esta^ 
bii!»bed  en  different  points  of  his  seaboard.  Some  of 
tb?  ehms,  eren  within  the  limits  of  his  dominion, 
iuW  retained  their  independence ;  but  aflei-  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Macedcwiian  dynasty  under  Lysima' 
cfans  the  centra]  authority  became  more  powerful ; 
auil  the  wars  <mi  a  large  scale  which  followed  the 
d^th  of  Alexander  furnished  eiQploymeDt  for  the 
martial  tendencies  of  the  Thracians,  who  found  a 
demand  for  titeir  services  as  meit»iiaries  every- 
« here.  Cavalry  was  the  arm  which  they  chieHy 
famished,  the  rich  postures  of  Roumelia  abounding 
hi  horses.  From  that  region  came  the  greater  part 
t  f  iMtalces's  cavalry,  amounting  to  nearly  50,000. 

The  only  other  passage,  if  any,  containing  an 
aljosion  to  Thrace,  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  is  Gen. 
X.  2,  where— on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sons  of 
Japhet,  who  are  enumerated,  may  be  I'egarded  as 
the  eponymous  representatives  of  different  branches 
<^  the  Japetian  family  of  nations — Tiros  has  by 
■r^ce  been  supposed  to  mean  Thrace ;  but  the  only 
C^tniod  for  this  identification  is  a  fancied  similarity 
Mveen  the  two  names.  A  stronger  likeness,  how< 
nr«>T,  might  be  urged  between  the  name  Tiras  and  that 
G^the  Tjrsi  or  Tyrseni,  the  ancestors  of  the  Italian 
LtmscaoSy  whom,  on  the  strength  of  a  local  traiii- 
1^  Herodotus  places  in  Lydia  in  the  ante-historical 
ticjtfv.  Strabo  brings  forward  sevei-al  facts  to  show 
ti^it,  in  the  eaily  ages,  Thracians  existed  on  the 
A  •viatic  as  well  as  the  European  shore ;  but  this  dr- 
<n.m«tanoe  famishes  very  little  help  towards  the 
h^DfificatioB  refened  to.  (Herodotus,  i.  94;  v.  3, 
*'*/7. .  Thncydides,  ii.  97 ;  Tacitus,  Armal.  iv.  35 ; 
H-ntt.  Sat.  i.  6.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

THRASE'AS(epa0'o;oy;  narsaeas).  Father 
•  T  Ajiollonius  (1).  2Macc.  iii.5.  [Apollonius.] 

THREE  TAVERNS  {Tp^7sTa$€pyali  Tres 
T  sfMfrfute\  a  station  on  the  Appian  Road,  along  which 
S'.  Paul  travelled  from  Puteol)  to  Rome  (Actsxxviii. 
1 ') ,,  The  distances,  reddening  southwards  from  Rome, 
».*•  given  as  follows  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary , "  to 
AncU,  16  miles;  to  Three  Taverns,  17  miles ;  to 
A^^jiii  Fornm,  10  miles  •/*  and,  comparing  this  with 
wnat  is  observed  still  along  the  line  of  road,  we 
\-\rt  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
'*  Three  Taverns  '*  was  near  the  modem  Cistema. 
y&  details  see  the  Did.  of  Greek  and  Bom,  Geog. 
li  12*26  6,  12916. 

Jnsi  at  this  point  a  road  came  in  from  Antium 
rn  the  coast.  This  we  learn  ftom  what  Cicero  says 
<-/ 1  joumer  from  that  place  to  his  villa  at  Formiae 
AU.  ii.  12').  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  Thi-ee  Ta- 
Y«nu"  was  a  frequent  meeting-place  of  tmvellcrs. 
Inf-  point  of  interest  as  reganls  St.  Paul  is  that  he 
ny^  here  a  group  of  Christians  who  (like  a  previous 
.n-icp  whom  he  had  met  at  Appii  Forum)  came 
i  fm  Rome  to  meet  him  in  consequence  of  having 
bKaid  of  his  arrival  at  PuTEOLi.  A  good  illustra- 
tioQ  of  this  kind  of  intercourse  along  the  Appijui 
Waj  \s  supplied  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  xvii.  12,  §1)  in 
h^  acooimt  of  the  journey  of  the  pretender  Herod- 
Atexander.  He  landed  at  PuteoH  (Dicaearchia)  to 
pLii  over  the  Jews  that  were  there ;  and  '*  when 
t^  r«-port  went  about  him  that  he  was  coming  to 
K/me,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  weie 
t^^re  went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to  Divine 
F.^idenre  that  he  had  so  unexpectedly  escaped." 

[J.  S.  H.] 
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THRESHINO.    [Aqricultttrb,  i.  p.  31.] 

THRESHOLD.  1.  [see  Gate].  2.  Of  the 
two  words  so  rendered  in  A.  Y.,  one,  miphthan^ 
seems  to  mean  sometimes,  as  the  Tai^um  explains 
it,  a  projecting  beam  or  corbel,  at  a  higher  point 
than  the'  thi'eshold  properly  so  called  (Ez.  ix.  3, 
x.  4, 18). 

THRESHOLDS,    THE    (^Bp«n :    ip  t# 

trvvayceytivi  vestifntia).  This  word,  fia-Amippi, 
appears  to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  Neh.  xii.  25, 
though  its  real  force  has  perhaps  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  "  house  of  the  Asuppim  "  (n'3 
D*SDt<n),or  simply  **  the  Asuppim,"  is  mentioned 

in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15, 17,  as  a  part,  probably  a  gate,  of 
the  enclosure  of  the  "  House  of  Jehovah,"  •'.  e.  the 
Tabernacle,  as  established  by  David — apparently  at 
its  S.W.  corner.  The  allusion  in  Neh.  xii.  25  is 
undoubtedly  to  the  same  place,  as  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  identity  of  the  name,  but  by  the  refer- 
ence to  David  (ver.  24 ;  compare  1  Chr.  xxv.  1). 
Asuppim  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  *'  to 
gather"  (Gesenius,  Tlhes.  131),  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  indication  of  what  the  "  house  of  the  Asup- 
pim '  was,  it  is  variously  explained  by  the  lexico- 
graphei's  ss  a  storechamber  (Gesenius)  or  a  place  of 
assembly  (Fiirst,  Bertheau).  The  LXX.  in  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  have  oXkos  *L<r*^tly :  Vulg.  domus  aeniorum 
conciiium.  On  the  other  hand  the  Tai-gum  rendei-s 
the  word  by  ^^p^,  **  a  lintel,"  as  if  deriving  it  from 

PID.  ''  [G.] 

THRONE  («D3).  The  Hebrew  teim  cisse 
applies  to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a  person  in 
authority,  whether  a  high-priest  (1  Sam.  i.  9),  a 
judge  CPb,  cxxii.  5),  or  a  military  chief  (Jer.  i.  15). 
The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  countiy  where  the  usual 
postures  were  squatting  and  reclining,  was  at  all 
times  regained  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  (2  K.  iv. 
10  ;  Prov.  ix.  14).  In  order  to  specify  a  throne  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  necessaiy  to  add  to 
cisse  the  notion  of  royalty :  hence  the  fi-equent  oc- 
cuiTence  of  such  expi-essions  as  "  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom"  (Deut.  xvii.  18;  1  K.  i.  46;  2  Chr.  vii. 
18).  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  royal  throne 
was  its  elevation :  Solomon's  throne  was  approached 
by  six  steps  (1  K.  x.  19 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  18) ;  and  Je- 
hovah's throne  is  described  as  **  high  and  lifted  up  " 
(Is.  vi.  1).  The  materials  and  workmanship  wei-e 
costly:  that  of  Solomon  is  described  as  a  **  throne 
of  ivory "  (•*.  e.  inlaid  with  ivoiy),  and  overlaid 
with  pure  gold  in  all  parts  except  where  the  ivory 
was  apparent.  It  was  furnished  with  arms  or 
"  stays,"  after  the  mannei*  of  the  Assyrian  chair 
of  state  depicted  on  the  next  page.  The  steps 
were  also  lined  with  paire  of  lions,  the  number 
of  them  being  perhaps  designed  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  tribes  of  Ismel.  As  to  the 
form  of  the  chair,  we  are  only  informed  in  1  K. 
X.  19  that  "the  top  was  round  behind"  (appa- 
rently meaning  either  that  the  back  was  rounded 
off  at  the  top,  or  that  there  was  a  circular  canopy 
over  it) :  in  lieu  of  this  particulai-  we  are  told  in 
2  Chr.  ix.  18  that  **  there  was  a  footstool  of  gold, 
fastened  to  the  throne,"  but  the  veibal  agreement 
of  the  descriptions  in  other  respects  leads  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  this  variation  arises  out  of  a  cor- 
rupted text  (Thenius,  Comm.  in  1  K.  /.  c),  a 
presumption  which  is  favoureti  by  the  fact  that  the 

*  jriQD  ;  oltfpioy;  limen  (sec  Gcs.  1141). 
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tfnni  &2'3  mid  the  Hopiul  form  D^ttlKD  <K 
nowhere  eJne.     The  Idag  si 


nnllyd. 
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i  (Pb.  Uwl.  7). 


Tibed  ii 


e  Hcbre< 


At  auch  timei  h«  sppeareil  in  hit  rofol  robes  (1  K. 
itii.  10;  Jon.  iii.  6;  Acts  lii.  21).  The  throne 
wn*  Oie  symU)!  of  supremt  power  and  dignity  (Gen.  j 
ili.  40),  mi  hence  wng  altiibuled  to  Jeboviih  both  1 
in  respect  to  hia  heavenly  aboJe  (Pi.  li.  4,  ciii. ' 
19  ;  la.  IitL  1 ;  Actn  viL  49  ;  Kev.  it.  2),  or  to  hi*  j 
eaithly  abode  at  Jermalem  (Jer.  iii.  IT),  and  more 
pni-ticnlnrly  in  the  Temple  (Jei'.  ivil.  1^  ;  Ei.  iliii. 
7).  ijimiliirly,  "  to  sit  upon  the  thi-one,"  implied  | 
the  eiei-dte  of  regal  power  (Deut.  ivii.  18;  1  K,  j 
ivi.  1 1 ;  2  K.  I.  30 ;  Katb.  i.  2),  and  '■  lo  >it  upoa  I 
the  thione  of  another  person,'  luccesion  to  the 
royal  dimity  (I  K.  i.  13).  In  Nehemiah  iii.  7,  the 
teiin  cisse  a  applied  to  the  olRcial  reaideuce  of  the 
goveraoi-,  whiiji  appeara  lo  have  been  «thei'  on  or 
near  lo  the  city  wall.  [W.  1..  B.] 

THUMMIM.    [Uwu  and  Thuwmim.] 
TUUNDEB  (Dyn).     In  ■  phyHcal  point  of 
view,  the  most  noticeable  frstiiit  in  conneiion  ? 
thuntieiia  the  eitremeiarily  ofitJOCCUriencedui 
the  summer  moiitha  in  Palestine  and  Hie  adjicent 
countriex.     From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  t'eptember  it  ia  haitlly  ever  henid.     liobinaon, 
'indeed,  mentions  an  iustaiice  of  thunder  in  the  earl  j 
part  of  May   {Iltuarchts,  i.  430).  and  RofteW  in 
July  {Alt}^,  n.  2S9],  but  in  each  oue  it  is  stated 
to  lie  a  mu-l  nnuiual  event.     Hence  it  waa  (elected 
by  Camuel   bs  a  atriknig  eipression  of  the  Divine 
displeasms  towards  the  Ismelitei ; — "  le  it  not  wheat 
day? 


shall   a 
Rain   ii 


"   (1 


lii.  17). 


Henee  the  people  in  the  Goapel  supposed  Uut 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  waa  the  (ouiid  <£  thunde 
(John  »ii.  2S).  Thunder  was,  to  the  mind  of 
the  Jew,  the  symbol  of  Divine  power  (Ps.  nil. 
3,  be.),  and  vengeance  (1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  fun. 
irii.  14;  Pa.  bivii.  18;  la,  iiii.  6;  Rev.  vi.i. 
5).  It  wna  either  the  lign  op  the  iutnimeni  if 
Hia  wroth  on  numerous  ocaisiona,  aa  dnriDp  iIk 
plagueofhailinKgyptfEi.  ii,  23,  28),  at  the  ]«■ 
mulsation  of  the  Law  (Ei.  lii.  16),  at  the  diacoe- 
lituieortIioPhilbtines(IS(uo.  Tii,  tO),  andwhn 
the  Israelites  demanded  a  king  (1  Ssm.  iii.  IT  . 
The  teino  thunder  wu  transfentd  to  the  war^hnit 
ofa  military  leader  (Job  xxiil.  251,  nnd  beuit  Jf 
hovah  is  descnbed  as  "auaing  Ui>  voice  lo  1« 
heard  "  in  Uie  battle  [Is.  ixi.  3<l).     It  i>  alio  uwl 

the  "  thunder  ofhis  power"  is  (vntrasted  with  Ihi 
"  little  portion,"  or  rather  the  gcntl«  ishaptr  thit 
can  be  heai-d.  In  Job  xuii.  19,  "  thunder"  i>i 
mistiDi^laUon  for  "  a  flowing  mane."  [W.  L  II.]  ; 
THYATI'BA  {%«ir,ipa,  t4:  cirfo*  njul- 
rfno/iun).  A  city  on  the  Lycos,  founded  by  SetrociKl 
NicMtor.  Itwaaoneof  Ihemany  Macedooiancolnaiw 
eatabliahed  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  sequel  orthed>.»lniP< 
tiou  of  the  Peisian  empire  by  Aleiander.  It  lario 
the  led  of  the  road  from  Pei^amus  to  Snnlis.  i«{ 
the  aouthem  incline  of  the  wateished  whidi  trja^ 
I  rates  the  valley  of  the  Caicua  [BakgrtcKii)  Tied 
Ithat  of  the  Heimue,  nu  the  veiy  confines  of  )ly>ii 
j  and  Ionia,  to  as  to  be  sometime*  rmkixied  Kiiiiij 
<  the  o^e,  and  sometimes  within  the  other.  In 
j  earlier  timei>  it  had  borne  the  iinmea  of  Pelqd 
Seroirami»,  and  Kuhippia.  At  the  (vmrnenmodj 
of  the  Chriitiu  era,  the  Macedonian  cleraeDt  M 
preponderated  is  to  give  a  distinctive  chaiattet  ii| 
I  the  population ;  and  Sti'abo  simply  call*  it  a  Uam 
donian  colony.  The  original  inhabitants  had  pit^ 
bably  been  dittiibuted  in  hamlets  round  sUm 
when  Thyatim  was  founded.  Two  of  Ihtw.  ih' 
inhabitants  of  which  are  termed  Jimi  and  Sa-jd^vj 
are  noticed  in  an  inscription  of  the  Konwn  liiw 
The  resources  of  the  neighbouring  region  dmj  li 
infened  l»th  fiom  the  name  Euhippia  and  I'lv 
m.ipiitude  of  the  booty  which  was  canird  <.■' 
Ibmy  conducted  jointly  by  Eumene*  of  IVi 
ilh  I  gamus  and  a  force  det-iched  by  the  Roman  klmmi 
from  Canae,  during  the  war  againirt  Antiicbi.i 
During  the  campaign  ofti.C.  190.  Thyatira  t;'!n.-j 
the  bii^  of  the  king's  opemtious  ;  and  atler  liL-  'M 
feat,  which  took  place  only  n  few  miles  lo  the  »■•■  U 
ofthedty,  it  submitted,  at  the  same  time  wrth  i:l 
neighbour  Magn«in-ou-Sipilus,  to  the  KotnaiU'.  iiH 
WBs  included  in  the  territory  made  over  by  thim  ii 
thdr  ally  the  Peipimene  fovereijn,  \ 

During  the  coiitiniunce  of  tlie  Attalic  iyu-wi 
Thyatiin  scarcely  n|)peaiii  in  history;  and  of  t.-i 
nreriptions  which  have  been  Ibond  mi  tii 
called  Ak  Hianir,  r 


■r(l'nn-.«vi.  I),  andJe 
that  he  had  nei'er  witnessed  it  in  the  latter  pait  i 
June,  or  iu  July  <  Comm.  on  Am.  iv.  7) :  the  ann 
obsei-Tations  a|iply  equally  to  thundn-,  which 
nrrly  unaccompanied  with  rain  (Russell,  i.  T3,  i 
2H5].  In  the  imaginative  philosophy  of  the  He- 
biews,  thunder  waa  regarded  as  the  voice  of  Jehova' 
-.,  5.  »!.  -     "         


Hongs  fc 


The, 


>f  the  K,  ui 
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.    30,   31), 


I'h"  duell 


I  ihv 


acquaintance  wl 

the  imperial  thi 

lo  the  development  of  the 

cities.    A  laliniwil  iuscripti 

belonging  to  thelatliT  put 


.peinty  of  the  cily  i 
mpulse  under  VespBia,:, 
the  (last,  prel'iously  lo  nx 
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i4'  CuaolLi,  there  b  eridence  of  the  existence  of 
nuDT  curpoFate  guilds  in  the  city.  Bakei-s,  potters, 
txamsy  weayers,  robemakers,  and  dyers  {ol  ^ap(7s), 
AK  specialiy  moitioned.  Of  these  last  thei-e  is  a 
ni'tice  in  no  leas  than  three  inscriptions,  so  that 
•ireiog  apparently  tbrmed  an  important  part  of  the 
uLia^uial  actiyitr  of  Thyatira,  as  it  did  of  that  of 
(.Wofiae  and  I.aodicaea.  With  this  guild  there  can 
I'  no  doubt  that  Lydia,  the  seller  of  parple  stuffs 
Top^9p^m\ts),  from  whom  St.  Paul  met  with  so 
Lirfunible  a  reception  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  14), 
wa.^  coonected. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  sun-god  under  the  surname  Tyrimnas. 
He  was  no  doubt  introduced  by  the  Macedonian 
auumsta,  for  the  name  is  Macedonian.  One  of  the 
t.ii€e  mythical  kings  of  Macedonia,  whom  the  ge- 
rriiogiste  placed  before  Perdiocas — the  first  of  the 
Tii!«nidae  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  recognize 
— U  so  called ;  the  other  two  being  Caranus  and 
'  I'ivtf,  manifestly  impersonations  of  Uie  chief  and 
*!.':  tribe.  The  inscriptions  of  Thyatira  give  Tyrimnas 
'^  titles  of  irp6vo\ts  and  wpmirttp  $f6s  ;  and  a 
^pl!cia]  piiesthood  was  attached  to  his  service.  A 
pHd^ess  of  Artemis  is  also  mentioned,  probably  the 
•;  inuai&tmii-ix  of  a  cult  derived  from  the  earlier 
tJmeit  of  the  city,  and  similar  in  its  natura  to  that 
"*'  the  E|rfie9ian  Artemis.  Anotlier  superstition, 
"(  an  extremely  curious  nature,  which  existed  at 
Ttratii-a,  seems  to  have  been  brought  thither  by 
v<cae  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispersed  tribes. 
A  Lme  stood  outside  the  walls,  dedicated  to  Scuii- 
*^*\.j — the  name  of  the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes 
<:allei  Chaldaean,  sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes 
IVrsiaii — in  the  mid»t  of  an  enclosure  designated 
"  the  Chaldaean's  court  **  {rov  XoXSoUou  wtpl- 
^aAov).  This  seems  to  lend  an  illustration  to  the 
>w!ure  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  20,  21,  which  Grotius 
j:terpreti  of  the  wife  of  the  bishop.  The  drawback 
ifuxtet  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  the  angel 
*'i  the  Thyatiiim  Church  is  that  he  tolerates  '*  tlmt 
wuman,  that  Jezebel,  who,  professing  hei-self  to  be 
&  prophetess,  teaches  and  deludes  my  sei-vnnts  into 
ooounitting  fomicati<Hi  and  eating  things  offered  to 
TioU.*'  Time,  however,  is  given  her  to  repent ; 
-^1  this  seems  to  imply  a  form  of  religion  which 
Ia4  become  condemnable  from  the  admixture  of 
r'-r^gn  alloy,  rather  than  one  idolatrous  ab  initio. 
Niv  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira 
d-re  was  a  great  amalgamation  of  races.  Latin 
ii^riptions  ore  frequent,  indicating  a  considerable 
L.itlux  of  Italian  immigrants ;  and  in  some  Gi-eek 
I'iiirriptions  many  Latin  woitls  are  introduced. 
Litio  aad  Greek  names,  too,  oie  found  accumulated 
'•Q  the  SBEDe  individuals, — such  as  Titus  Antonius 
Ajfen«»  Arignotus,  and  Julia  Severina  Stratonicis. 
h  It  amalgamation  of  different  races,  in  pagan  nar 
t  oo«,  always  went  together  with  a  syncretism  of 
'liff«nnt  religions,  every  relation  of  life  having  its 
T-tipioat  sanction.  If  the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really 
a  Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and 
cot  discountenanced  by  the  authorities  of  the  Judaeo- 
<  hr.vt'an  Church  at  Thyatira.  both  the  censure  and 
U  ^uaiiHcaticMi  become  easy  of  explanation. 

It  .oeems  also  not  improbable  that  the  imagery  of 
thp'iescription  in  Rev.  ii.  1 8, 6  ^X^^  '^^^*  6<p$aXfiohs 
tinov  in  ^K^rya  wvpbr,  jko)  ol  ir<(5cs  ainov  Sftoioi 
XoAjcoXi/i^y,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
« 'imnt  pagan  representations  of  the  tutelary  deity  of 
tb^city.  See  a  parallel  case  at  Smyrna.  [Smyrna.] 
B»5ides  the  cults  which  have  been  mentioned, 
!l}*>te  is  evidence  of  a  deification  of  Rome,  of  Hn- 
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drian,  and  of  the  imperial  &mily.  Games  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Tyrimnas,  of  Hei-cules,  and 
of  the  I'eigning  emperor.  On  the  coins  before  the 
imperial  times,  the  heads  of  Bacchus,  of  Athene, 
and  of  Cybele,  are  also  found :  but  the  insciiptions 
onlv  indicate  a  cult  of  the  last  of  these. 

(Sttabo,  xiii.  c.  4 ;  Pliny,  N.  II.  v.  31 ;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  8,  21,  44;  Polybius,  xvi.  1,  xxxii.  25; 
Stephanus  Byzant.  sub  v.  Budrtipa ;  Boeckh,  /n- 
script.  Graec.  Thyatir.,  especially  Nos.  3484-3499  ; 
Suidas,  V.  J^fiiien ;  Aelian,  far.  Hist.  xii.  35 ; 
Clinton,  F.If.  ii.  221 ;  Hoffmann,  Griechenlandj 
ii.  1714.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

THYINE  WOOD  {ilXov  96Xvo»'.  iujnum 
thf/inum)  occurs  once  only,  viz.  in  Rev.  xviii.  12, 
where  the  margin  has  "  sweet"  (wood;.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
that  should  be  found  no  moit>  in  I^bylon  (Rome), 
whose  fall  is  here  predicted  by  St.  John.  Thei-e  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  here  spoken  of  is  that 
of  the  Thuya  articulata^  I^esfont.,  the  CaUitris  quad- 
rivaitis  of  present  botanists.  This  tree  was  much 
prized  by  the  ancient  Gi'eeks  and  Ronvius,  on  account 


Tkttya  arUaUattL 

of  the  beauty  of  its  wood  for  various  ornamental 
purposes.  It  is  the  Buela  of  Theophnistus  {Jlist. 
Plant,  iii.  4,  §§2,  6) ;  the  06iyoy  ^6\oy  of  I)io»- 
corides  (i.  21).  By  the  Romans  the  tree  was  called 
citrus f  the  wood  citrum.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbary, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  J  5  to  25  feet.  Pliny 
(iV.  IT.  xiii.  15)  says  that  the  citrus  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  Mauretaiiia.  Ho  speaks  of  a  inania  aniougjit 
his  countiymen  for  tHbU>s  made  of  its  wood  ;  uiul 
tells  us  that  when  the  Roman  hulies  were  upbraided 
by  their  husbands  for  their  extravagance  in  pearls, 
they  retorted  ujwn  them  their  excessive  fondness  for 
tables  made  of  this  wood.  Fabulous  prices  were 
given  for  tiibles  and  other  omameuUil  furniture 
made  of  citrus  wood  (see  Pliny,  /.  c).  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  frequently  allude  to 
this  wood.  See  a  number  of  i-eferences  in  Cel- 
sius, llierob.  ii.  25.    The  roof  of  the  mos^iue  at 
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Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  cent.,  is  of  "  thylne  wood  " 
(Loudon's  Arboretumy  W.  2463).  I^idy  Callcott 
says  the  wood  is  dark  nut-brown,  dose  grained,  and 
very  fragrant.*  The  resin  known  by  tlie  name  of 
Sandai-ach  is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  which  belongs 
to  the  cypress  tribe  (^Cfupresfineae),  of  the  nat.  order 
Coniferae.  [W.  H.] 

TIBE'BIAS  {Tifitptds:  Tiberias),  a  city  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  first  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (John  vl.  1,  23,  xxi. 
1),  and  then  by  Josephus  {AiU.  XTiii.,  iJeL  Jud, 
ii.  9,  §1),  who  states  that  it  was  built  by  Herod 
Antjpas,  and  was  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  probably  a  new  town, 
and  not  a  restored  or  enlarged  one  merely;  for 
"Rakkath"  (Josh.  zii.  35),  which  is  said  in  the 
Talmud  to  have  occupied  the  same  position,  Iny  in 
the  tiibe  of  Naphtali  (if  we  insist  on  the  boundaries 
as  indicated  by  the  clearest  passages),  whereas 
Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13).  See  Winer,  Beaho,  ii. 
p.  619.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  respect- 
ing Jei-ome's  statement,  that  Tib^ias  succeeded  to 
the  place  of  the  earlier  Chinnereth  (Onomosfibon, 
sub  voce) ;  for  this  latter  town,  as  may  be  ai^ued 
from  the  name  itself,  must  have  been  further  north 
than  the  site  of  Tiberias.  The  tenacity  with  which 
its  Roman  name  has  adhered  to  the  s)M)t  (see  infra) 
indicates  the  same  fact;  for,  genei-ally  speaking, 
foreign  names  in  the  East  applied  to  towns  pre- 
viously known  under  names  derived  from  the  native 
dialect,  as  e.g,  Epiphania  for  Hammath  (Josh.  xix. 
35),  Palmyi-a  for  Tadmor  (2  Chr.  viii.  4),  Ptole- 
mais  for  Akko  (Acts  xxi.  7),  loRt  their  foothold  as 
soon  as  the  foreign  power  passed  away  which  had 
imposed  them,  and  gave  place  again  to  the  original 
appellations.  Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee 
from  the  time  of  its  origin  until  the  reign  of  Herod 
Agrippa  n.,  who  changed  the  seat  of  power  back 
again  to  Sepphoris,  where  it  had  been  before  the 
founding  of  the  new  city.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  foreign  customs  pre- 
vailed there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  offence  to 
the  stricter  Jews  [Herodians].  Herod,  the  founder 
of  Tiberias,  had  passed  most  of  his  early  life  in 
Italy,  and  had  brought  with  him  thence  a  taste  for 
the  amusements  and  magnificent  buildings,  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  in  that  country.  He 
built  a  stadium  there,  like  that  in  which  the  Roman 
youth  trained  themselves  for  feats  of  rivalry  and 
war.  He  erected  a  palace,  which  he  adumed  with 
figui-es  of  animals,  **  contraiy,"  as  Joseph  us  says 
{Vit.  §12,  13,  64),  **to  the  law  of  our  countiy- 
men."  The  place  was  so  much  the  less  attractive 
to  the  Jews,  because,  as  the  same  authority  states 
(^Ant,  xviii.  2,  §3),  it  stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
bmial-ground,  and  was  viewed,  therefore,  by  the 
more  scrupulous  among  them  almost  as  a  polluted 
and  forbidden  locality.  Coins  of  the  city  of  Tibei'ias 
are  still  extant,  which  are  refeiTed  to  the  times  of 
Tiberias,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian. 

The  ancient  name  has  surnved  in  that  of  the 
modem  TObarieh,  which  occupies  unquestionably  the 
original  site,  except  that  it  is  confined  to  narrower 
limits  than  those  of  the  (n-iginal  city.  Near  Tuba- 
riehf  about  a  mile  further  south  along  the  shore, 
are  the  celebrated  warm  baths,  which  the  Roman 
naturalists  (Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  v.  15)  reckoned  among 

*  **  It  is  highly  balsamic  and  odortferous,  the  resin,  no 
doubt,  preventing  the  ravages  of  in.sccts  as  well  as  Ibc 
"^uence  of  the  air  "  (Loudon's  Arb.  L  c.)> 
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the  greatest  known  curiosities  of  the  world.  [Ham- 
math.]  The  intermediate  space  between  thae 
baths  and  the  town  abounds  with  the  traces  of  ruirj^ 
such  as  the  foundations  of  walls,  heaps  of  stoce.. 
blocks  of  gmnite,  and  the  like ;  and  it  cannot  t«!i 
doubted,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  o<x*u- 
pied  also  this  ground,  and  was  much  more  extessiTe 
than  its  modem  successor.  From  such  indtcatiics, 
and  from  the  explicit  testimony  of  Josephos,  wbui 
says  {Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3)  that  Tiberias  was  neaii 
Ammaus  (*AfifjLao6s),  or  the  Warm  Baths,  there  can 
be  no  uncertainty  respecting  the  identification  ot'th^ 
site  of  this  important  city.  It  stood  andentlT  d 
now,  on  the  western  shore,  about  two-Uiirds  of  tiM 
way  between  the  northern  and  southern  eud  of  tb^ 
Sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  a  mai^n  or  strip  ot  hid 
there  between  the  water  and  the  steep  bills  ^  whidil 
elsewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down  so  boldly  ui 
the  edge  of  the  lake),  about  two  noiles  long  and  i 
quarter  of  a  mile  bixMid.  The  tract  in  question  -4 
somewhat  undulating,  but  approximates  to  the  d^i 
ractei*  of  a  plain.  Htbarieht  the  modern  tfvd 
occupies  the  northern  end  of  this  parallelogram.  ?w 
the  Waiin  Baths  the  southern  exti'emity ;  so  tksj 
the  more  extended  city  of  the  Roman  age  must  hsH 
covered  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  peculiar  px>i:[i| 
whose  limits  are  Uius  clearly  defined.  (See  R-J 
binson's  Bib.  Res,,  ii.  380 ;  and  Poi-ter*s  HnA 
book,  ii.  421.)  The  present  l^barieh  has  a  n<tj 
angular  form,  is  guarded  by  a  strong  wall  o>j  ti^ 
land  side,  but  is  left  entirely  open  towards  the  s^ii 
A  few  palm-trees  still  reniain  as  witnesses  ot  thj 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  ouoe  adorned  thi{ 
gaitlen  of  the  Promised  Land,  but  they  are  p^*"i 
inferior  in  size  and  beauty  to  those  seen  in  Kr>|t| 
The  oleander  gix)ws  here  profusely,  almost  rival. mi 
that  flower  so  much  admii-ed  as  found  an  fh 
neighbouring  Plain  of  Gennesaret.  The  people,  .t| 
of  old,  draw  their  subsistence  in  part  fruni  tkj 
adjacent  lake.  The  spectator  from  his  puMt:»i 
here  commands  a  view  of  almost  the  entire  ex{ti(:.M^ 
of  the  sea,  except  the  southern  pait,  which  is  cu 
off  by  a  slight  projection  of  the  const.  The  pi 
pices  on  the  opposite  side  appear  almost  to  o\  erhu 
the  water,  but  on  being  approached  aa^e  fuun«i  \ 
stand  back  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  allow  travel 
to  pass  between  them  and  the  water.  The  Wtt 
Hermon,  the  modem  Jebel-esh^heikh,  with  itj 
glistening  snow-heaps,  forms  a  conspicuous  objntH 
of  the  landscape  in  the  noith-east.  Many  n«s 
tombs  exist  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  behind  th 
town,  some  of  them  no  doubt  of  great  antiq  ..itr 
and  oonsti-ucted  in  the  best  style  of  such  nnrnj 
ments.  The  climate  here  in  the  warm  seaside  i 
veiy  hot  and  unhealthy  ;  but  most  of  the  tropca| 
ft  uits,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Joniuij 
become  ripe  very  early,  and,  with  industry,  niis:«J 
be  cultivated  in  great  abundance  and  perfectu'cl 
The  article  on  Gennesaret  [vol.  i.  p.  (i7'^i 
should  be  rend  in  this  connexion,  nnce  it  is  the  it.  a| 
tion  of  Tibetias  to  the  surrounding  region  and  th^ 
lake,  which  gave  to  it  its  chief  importance  in  itJ 
first  C/hristian  age.  The  place  is  four  and  a  Kuj 
bouiY  from  Nazareth,  one  hour  fi-om  Mej^iei.  p<H 
sibly  the  ancient  Mi^^a,  and  thiiieen  hours,  \.j  th  \ 
shortest  route,  from  Banids  or  Caesiu^ea  Philip: .. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gospels  give  m  n«^  •r-' 
formation,  that  the  Saviour,  who  spait  m>  muc*: « i 
his  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberias.  T  i 
surer  meaning  of  the  expi'essiou,  *'  He  went  s«^« 
beyond  tlie  sen  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias  *'  in  John  v.  1 
{rripojf  r^f  Bdkiffcrns  r^r  roAtAo^oi  t^t  TiB«-i 
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fadoj),  if  not  that  Jesos  embarked  from  Tiberias, 
bit,  as  Mejer  remarks,  that  He  crossed  from  the 
ve^t  side  of  the  GaiiUan  $ea  of  7%enaa  to  the 
tppc<ite  side.  A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this 
sL^iilar  tact,  which  may  or  maj  not  account  for  it. 
1«  Herod,  the  marderei*  of  John  the  Baptist,  resided 
noat  of  the  time  in  this  dty,  the  iSaviour  may  have 
k«7t  purposely  away  from  it,  on  account  of  the 
«i!p:inarT  and  artful  (Luke  xiii.  32)  character  of 
T.iit  ruler.  It  is  certain,  from  Luke  xxiii.  8,  that 
UNi^-^h  Herod  had  heard  of  the  fiune  of  Christ,  he 
berPT  nw  Him  in  person  until  they  met  at  Jeni- 
a  etn,  and  nerer  witnessed  any  of  his  miracles.  It 
h  po«Mble  that  the  chaiacter  of  the  place,  so  much 
»u  that  of  a  Roman  colony,  may  hare  been  a 
rsi9oa  vhy  He  who  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
*zi  hou>e  of  Israel,  performed  so  little  labour  in  its 
vvinity.  The  head  of  the  lake,  and  especially  the 
PUiu  of  Gennesaret,  where  the  population  was  more 
i^«*  and  so  thoroughly  Jewish,  formed  the  central 
Y^Lt  of  his  Galilean  ministry.  The  feast  of  Herod 
aal  bis  courtiers,  before  whom  the  daughter  of 
HeTod'iAs  danced,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  tetiarch*s 
nr&  oath  denoauded  the  head  of  the  dauntless  re* 
KiDiT,  wan  held  id  all  probability  at  Tiberias,  the 
3t^!ai  (if  the  prorince.  If,  as  Jo^ephus  mentions 
^»t.  x\'m.  5,  §2),  the  Baptist  was  imprison&l 
>t  th^e  time  in  the  castle  of  Machaerus  beyond 
t^  Jonlan,  the  order  for  his  execution  could  have 
^'j  «-nt  thither,  and  the  bloody  tiophy  forwaitled 
t3 1:/-  implacable  Heiodias  at  the  palace  where  she 
-;j1it  resided.  Gams  (Johannes  der  Taufer  im 
'j"r'a*j»i>«,  p.  47,  &c.)  suggests  that  John,  instead 
•H  ^Dg  kept  all  the  time  in  the  same  castle,  may 
^r«  been  confined  in  different  places,  at  difi'erent 
fTSts.  The  three  passages  already  referred  to  are 
t*  orjy  ones  in  the  New  Testament  which  raen- 
'>:'e  Tiberias  by  name,  riz.  John  ri.  1,  and  ui.  1 
c  both  instances  designating  the  lake  on  which 
'b^  town  was  situated;,  and  John  vi.  23,  where 
ViLx  jire  said  to  have  come  from  Tiberias  near  to 
lt«  place  at  which  Jesus  had  supplied  miraculously 
^-  wants  of  the  multitude.  Thus  the  lake  in 
*k<  time  of  Christ,  among  its  other  appellation^, 
^"^  also  that  of  the  piincipal  city  in  the  neigh- 
^*  rhood ;  snd  in  like  manner,  at  the  present  day, 
-v  Tuboi^eh, «« Sea  of  Tiibarleh,**  is  almost  the 
'iLr  Dame  under  which  it  is  known  among  the  inha- 
^•-^it*  of  the  country. 

Tiberias  has  an  interesting  history,  apart  from  its 

^•i'tiy  Biblical  associations.    It  bore  a  conspicuous 

;«n  io  the  wars  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans. 

•u«  Sanhedrim,  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Jeru- 

^-tQ.  af^er  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Jnmnia  and 

"^IV  K>ris,  became  tiled  there  about  the  middle  of 

^^  ind  century.     Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish 

i'l.iiiDg  flourished  there  through  a  succession  of 

^Vffal  centuries.      The  Mishna  was  compiled  at 

^^  place  by  the  great  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh 

*  i».  190).    The  Masorah,  or  body  of  traditions, 

^^''h  transmitted  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text 

••  'be  on  Testament,  and  preserved  by  means  of 

^'  vowel  system  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew, 

^Vnai^d  in  a  great  measure  at  Tiberias.     The 

:  -"« l«&ssed,  under  Constantine,  into  the  power  of 

*•'*  Christians ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  Cru- 

■*'**  *aa  lost  and  won  repeatedly  by  the  diticient 

"aibatants.    Since  that  time  it  has  been  possessed 

•tJce^iiTely  by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks;  and 

fruits  DOW,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed 

V  V'-Uiion  of  Mahommedans,  Jews,  and  Christians, 

'  '^<JU^ly  estimated  at  fi-om  two  to  four  Uiousand. 
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The  Jews  ooostitute,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of^the 
entire- number.  They  r^ard  Tiberias  as  one  of  the 
four  holy  places  (Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Safed,  are  the 
others),  in  which,  as  they  say,  prayer  must  be 
offered  without  ceasing,  or  the  world  would  fall 
back  instantly  into  chaos.  One  of  their  singular 
opinions  is  that  the  Messiah  when  He  appears  will 
emei^e  from  the  watere  of  tlie  lake,  and,  landing 
at  Tiberias,  proceed  to  Satied,  and  there  establish  his 
throne  .on  the  highest  summit  in  Galilee.  In  addi- 
ti<m  to  the  language  of  the  {.lai-ticulai*  country,  aa 
Poland,  Germany,  Spain,  from  which  they  or  their 
families  emigrated,  roost  of  the  Jews  heie  speak  also 
the  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  and  modern  Arabic.  They 
occupy  a  quai'ter  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  adjacent 
to  the  lake  ;  just  north  of  which,  near  the  shoi'e,  is 
a  Latin  convent  and  church,  occupied  by  a  solitary 
Italian  monk.  Tiberias  suti'ered  terribly  from  the 
great  earthquake  in  1837,  and  has  not  yet  recovered 
by  any  means  from  the  eifects  of  that  disaster.  In 
1852,  the  writer  of  this  article  (later  travellers 
repoi-t  but  little  improvement)  rode  into  the  city 
over  the  dilapidated  walls ;  in  other  psirts  of  them 
not  overthrown,  i*ent8  were  visible  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  some  of  the  towel's  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  shattered  by  battering-rams.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  at  least  seven  hundred  of  tlie  inhabitants 
were  destroyed  at  that  time.  This  earthquake  was 
severe  and  destructive  in  other  parts  of  Galilee.  It 
was  a  simiUur  calamitv  no  doubt,  such  as  had  left 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
which  Amos  refers,  at  the  beginnini;  of  his  prophecy, 
as  fonuing  a  well-known  epoch  ti'om  which  otlier 
events  were  reckoned.  There  is  a  place  of  inter- 
ment neai'  Tiberias,  in  which  a  distinguished  Rabbi 
is  said  to  be  buried  with  14,000  of  his  disciples 
aix>und  him.  The  grave  of  the  Arabian  philo- 
sopher Lokmnn,  as  Burckhanlt  states,  was  pointed 
out  hei-e  in  the  14th  century.  Rauroer's  Palastina 
(p.  125)  mentions  some  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and 
othei's  of  a  kindi-ed  nature.  The  later  fortunes  of 
the  place  ai'e  sketched  somewhat  at  length  in  Dr. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researdies,  iii.  267-274  (cd. 
1841).  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  specify  other  works, 
as  Tiberias  lies  in  the  ordinary  route  of  travel lera 
in  the  East,  and  will  be  found  noticed  more  or  less 
fully  in  most  of  the  books  of  any  completeness  in 
this  depaiiment  of  authorship. 

Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Notices  of  some  Locali- 
ties, &c.  (p.  193;,  has  added  a  few  charming 
touches  to  the  admirable  description  already  given 
in  his  Sinai  and  Pal.  (368-82;.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TIBE'RIAS,  THE  SEA  OF  {h  0a\d<r<rfi 
rijs  TififpidBos :  uuire  Tibcnadis),  This  tenn  is 
found  only  in  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  1)  being,  if 
the  original  is  accurately  rendered,  **  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  of  Tiberias."  St.  John  probably  uses  the 
name  as  more  familiar  to  non-i  esidents  in  Palestine 
than  the  indigenous  name  of  the  **sea  of  GsUilee," 
or  **  sea  of  Gennesiiret,"  actuated  no  doubt  by  the 
same  motive  which  has  induced  him  so  constantly  to 
translate  the  Hebiew  names  and  terms  which  he  uses 
(such  as  Rnbbi,  Kabboni,  Messias,  Cephas,  Siloam, 
&c.)  into  the  Uuiguage  of  the  Gentiles.  [Gennk- 
SAKKT,  Sea  of.]  [G.] 

TIBE'RIUS  {Ti/5«>iof :  in  full,  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Nero;,  the  second  Roman  emperor,  successor 
of  Augustus,  who  began  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and 
reigned  until  A.D.  37.  He  was  the  son  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nei-o  and  Livia,  and  hence  a  stepson  of 
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Angtntus.  He  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of 
November,  B.C.  45.  He  became  emperor  in  his 
fifty-fiflh  year,  after  having  distinguished  himself  as 
a  commander  in  various  wars,  and  having  evinced 
talents  of  a  high  order  as  an  orator,  and  an  admi- 
nistrator of  civil  affairs.  His  military  exploits  and 
those  of  Drusus,  his  brother,  were  sang  by  Horace 
{Cca-m.  iv.  4,  14).  He  even  gained  the  reputation 
of  possessing  the  stemet  virtues  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, and  was  regarded  as  entirely  woilhy  of  the 
imperial  honoura  to  which  his  birtli  and  supposed 
personal  merits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet  on 
being  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly 
became,  or  showed  himself  to  be,  a  very  different 
man.  His  subsequent  life  was  one  of  inactivity, 
sloth,  and  self-indulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  his 
gotemment,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition. 
He  gave  up  the  affairs  of  the  state  to  the  vilest 
favourites,  while  he  himself  wallowed  in  the  very 
kennel  of  all  that  was  low  and  debasing.  The  only 
palliation  of  his  monstix>us  mmes  and  vices  whidi 
can  be  offered  is,  that  his  disgust  of  life,  occasioned 
by  his  early  domestic  ti^ubles,  may  have  driven  him 
at  last  to  despair  and  insanity.  Tiberius  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years.  The  ancient  writers  who  supply  moi»t 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  him  are  Suetonius, 
Tacitus   (who  describes  his    character  as  one  of 

studied  dissimulation  and  hypo- 
crisy from  the  beginning),  ^)kx/. 
i.-vi. ;  Veil.  Paterc.  L.  ii.  94, 
etc. ;  and  Dion.Cass.  xlvi.-xlviii. 
The  article  in  the  Diet,  of 
Or.  and  Rom,  Biog.  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  1117-1127)  furnishes  a  co- 
pious outline  of  the  piincipal 
events  in  his  life,  and  holds  him 
up  in  his  true  light  as  deserving  the  scorn  and 
abhorrence  of  men. 

The  city  of  Tiberias  took  its  name  from  this 
emperor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour's  public 
life,  and  some  of  the  introductory  events  of  the 
Xipostolic  age,  must  have  £fdlen  within  the  limits 
of  his  administration.  The  memorable  passage  in 
Tacitus  (^Annal.  xv.  44)  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  sect,  places  the  crucifixion  of  the  Re- 
deemer under  Tiberius :  **  Ergo  abolendo  rumori 
(that  of  hb  having  set  fire  to  Rome)  Mero  subdidit 
reos,  et  quaesitissimis  poenis  affecit,  quos  per  fla- 
gitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auctor 
nominis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperitiuite  per  pro- 
curatorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat." 
The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  belongs  in  all  proba- 
bility to  the  last  year,  or  last  but  one  of  this  reign. 
In  Luke  iii.  1  he  is  termed  Tiberius  Caesar ;  John 
the  Baptist,  it  is  there  said,  began  his  ministry  in  the 
fifteenth  yenr  of  his  reign  (^cfiovfa).  This  chro- 
nological notation  is  an  inipoitaut  one  in  deter- 
mining the  year  of  Christ's  birth  and  entrance  on 
his  public  work  [Jksus  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  1U74]. 
Augui«tus  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  shai-e  in  the  em- 
pi  le  two  or  three  yeai^  before  his  own  death ;  and 
it  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  the  fifteenth 
year  of  which  Luke  speaks,  should  be  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  the  co-paitnership,  or  from  tliat  when 
Tiberius  began  to  reign  alone.  The  former  is  the 
computation  more  genemiiy  adopted  ;  but  the  data 
which  relate  to  this  jxiint  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Saviour's  life,  may  be  iwondled  ejusily  with  the  one 
view  or  the  other.  Some  discussion,  more  or  less 
extendetl,  in  reference  to  this  inquiry  will  be  found 
in  Kmflt's  Chrunoio-jie,  p  66  ;  Sepp's  Lehen  Chriati, 
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i.  1,  &c. ;  Friedlieb's  Leben  Jesu  ChrtstiyAl^U.; 
Ebmixi's  Kriti^t  184 ;  TiachendorTs  Syno^si^,  xri.  \ 
Greswell's  Dissertations,  i.  334;  and  Robia^'Mi'i 
Harmony  of  the  OospelSy  181.  [H,  B.  H/ 

TIB'HATH  (nnap  -.  Mara$4B :  Thei'Jth\  ; 

• 

city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobnh  (1  Chr.  xviii.  >^, 
vf  hich  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  is  called  Betah,  pmlati.i 
by  an  accidental  transposition  of  the  fm-t  tvi 
letiera.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown,  but  i 
Aram-Zobah  is  the  country  between  the  Eupl.rat'1 
and  Coelesyria  [see  Stria],  we  must  look  for  T:b 
hath  on  the  castera  skirts  of  the  Anti-Libaoos,  o 
of  its  continuation,  the  Jebel  ShaAahabu  and  tJ> 
Jebel  Rieha,  [G.  \l] 

TIB'NI(*JM:  eo^f:  TAfftni).    AflerZim: 

had  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  there  was  a  diri>  \ 
in  the  northern  kingdom,  half  of  the  people  uA\y% 
ing  Tibni  the  son  of  Cinath,  and  half  fow«>wn 
Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22).  Omri  was  the  ch«>kt  < 
the  army.  Tibni  was  probably  put  forward  \>)  t!i 
people  of  Tii'zah,  which  wa.s  then  besieged  bv  Oni 
and  his  host.  The  struggle  between  the  oontei.  l.n 
factions  lasted  four  yeais  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  i^^> 
but  tlie  only  recoitl  of  it  is  given  in  the  few  v  '<n 
of  the  historian  :  "  The  people  that  followed  <^^j 
prevailed  against  the  })eople  that  followed  Til>Qi  tl 
son  of  GinaUi ;  so  Tibni  died,  and  Omri  rei*?^^ 
The  LXX.  add  that  Tibni  was  bravely  seconded  \ 
his  brother  Joram,  for  they  tell  us,  in  a  dause  «Ul 
Ewald  pronounces  to  be  undoubtedly  genuine,  ''d 
Thamni  and  Joram  his  brother  died  at  that  time;  &( 
Ambri  reigned  after  Thamni."  [W.  A.  W.* 

TrDAL(^jnin:    ea^yy«£A:    Thadah  v>  m 

tinned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9.  He  there  ajj^-J 
among  the  kings  confederated  with,  and  >ai<ir| 
nate  to,  Chedorlaomer,  the  sovereign  of  EUm,  «] 
leads  two  expeditions  from  the  country  aU-ut  ♦! 
mouth  of  the  Tigiis  into  Syria.  The  nam«,  T^:l 
is  certainly  an  incorrect  rcpi^et^entataon  of  th^  t^ 
ginal.  If  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  aiv»i4'i 
the  king  was  called  Thid*at ;  while,  if  tht;  S; 
tuagint  more  nearly  represents  the  original.*  ''■ 
name  was  Thargalf  or  perhaps  ThwyaL  Thi>  \: 
rendering  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  as  the  du 
is  then  a  significant  one  in  the  early  Hamitic  d.^l 
of  the  lower  TigiTS  and  Euphrates  countiy — Tm 
gal  being  **  the  great  chief" — fiaaiX^vs  i  i*.n 
\naqa  icazarka)  of  the  Persians.     Thai  gal  i&  o  i 

**  king  of  nations "  (D^^J  IJ^D),  by  which  i: 

reasonable  to  understand  that  be  was  a  chtet  <<^ 
various  nomadic  tribes  to  whom  no  specbl  trH-* 
country  could  be  assigned,  since  at  diffeieut  tiai 
of  the  year  they  inhabited  different  portions  of  L  « 
Mesopotamia.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Sri^*' 
these  ports  at  the  pi-esent  day.  Thargal,  bo«*v' 
should  from  his  name  have  been  a  Turanian.  [^  •-  ^' 

TIG'LATH  -  PILE'SER    (TDK^B  "  flVr 

•     ■  ■ 

BaKya$^€?ika(rdp,  8a^Xa^aXAatf'd(p :  TAiy^il 
Fhaiasar),  In  1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  again  m  20hr.  n« 

20,  the  name  of  this  king  is  written  TOJ^S'n?'" 

•   •  « 

"  Tilgath-pilneser  ;*'  but  in  this  form  then  .• 
double  corruption.      The   native    word    muL- 

•  Tbc  LXX.  evIdenUy  md  ^jm  '«  ^JTIiV  • 
tbereforc  wrote  BapyaXj  represpuUng  the  y  by  s  >. 
Alex.  Codex,  however,  has  ©A^VFA,  which  ongtainr  * 
doubtless  eAAFA.  agreeing  so  far  with   the  r*"^ 
Hebrew  text. 
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TtpiIH-pril-tsira,  for  which  the  Tighith-piUeser  of 
i  Kicgs  is  a  &ir  eqairalent.  The  signification  of 
the  Dame  is  somewhat  doubtful.  M.  Oppert  ren- 
a-r§  it,  **Adoratio  [sit]  filio  2Uxliaci/'  and  ex- 
^ko?  "the  son  of  the  Zodiac"  as  Nin,  or  Hercules 

L^yedHiM  Scientifiqae  en  Mesopotamiei  ii.  352). 

Tigkth-Pileser  is  the  second  Assyrian  king  men* 
Used  in  Scripture  as  haviDg  come  into  contact 
with  the  Israelites.  He  attacked  Samaria  in  the 
re  ,11  of  Pekah,  on  what  ground  w^e  are  not  told, 
i-al  profcablj  because  Pekah  withheld  his  tribute, 
a&l.  having  entered  his  teiritories,  "  took  Ijon,  and 
Al^-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  l^edesh,  and 
Hi2fT.  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of 
N-f-Jitaii,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria" 
:i  K,  XV.  29) :  thus  "  lightly  afflicting  the  land  of 
Z^balun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali"  (Is.  ix.  1) — 
'Jx  toost  northeiii,  and  so  the  most  exposed  portion 
<^  the  coontry.  The  date  of  this  invasion  cannot 
i^  pf«>ent  be  lixed;  but  it  wns,  appatently,  many 
T<!9c«  alWwards  that  Tiglath-Pileser  made  a  second 
upeiijtioQ  into  these  parts,  which  had  more  im- 
'^zUsit  results  than  his  former  one.  It  appeal's 
t^.  atier  the  date  of  his  first  expedition,  a  close 
•'^'K  was  formed  between  Hezin,  king  of  Syria, 
-yi  P«kah,  having  for  its  special  object  the  humi- 
iia><g  of  Judaea,  and  intended  to  further  generally 
ti>- interests  of  the  two  allies.  At  firat  great  suc- 
a:!5»*  were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  confederate 
-'  K.  IV.  37 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6-8) ;  but,  on  their 
p'  "-rdjiog  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  and  to  threaten 
iUz,  who  was  then  king,  with  deposition  from  his 
ttmae,  which  they  were  about  to  give  to  a  pre- 
>^K  "  the  son  of  Tabeal "  (Is.  vii.  6),  the  Jewish 
a«^rch  applied  to  Assyiia  for  assistance,  and  Tig- 
^-Pileier,  consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared 
iS  be  h«ad  of  an  army  in  these  regions.  He  first 
B^ichni,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he 
^f^i  2  K.  xvi.  9),  razing  it  (according  to  his  own 
itttfjiieot;  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin,  the 
ttTdaacene  monaixh.  After  this,  probably,  he  pro- 
•"'led  to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered 
•*i  tte  Dorth-east,  where  it  bordei-(Kl  upon  **  Syria 
I  ••amascus."  Here  he  oven^n  the  whole  district 
*-'  t.S?  east  of  Jordan,  no  longer  **  lightly  afflicting  " 
^iiiina,  but  injuring  her  far  "  more  grievously ,  by 
■^ip  way  of  the  sea,  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ' 
''^  ii.  1  \  carrying  into  captivity  "  the  Reubenites, 
■^.e  (ja<lit€s,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  *'  (1  Chr. 
"■•  '-'\,  who  had  previously  held  this  country,  and 
i-'f-'uz  them  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  from  Han-an 
*'  xf«mt  Nisibis  (ib.).  Thus  the  i*esult  of  this 
'^I-^iiiion  was  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of 
^^•aiaacQs,  and  of  an  impoiiant  portion  of  bnmaria, 
'*otti-  Assyrian  empire ;  and  it  further  brought  the 
•  :,Honi  of  Judah  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  tri- 
'  ^^  7  and  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

IW^ire  returning  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser 
'  ^1  an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi. 
'  * '  Here  doubtless  was  settled  the  amount  of  tri- 
^**«  which  Judaea  was  to  pay  annually;  and  it 
^♦'■;  b*  suspected  that  here  too  it  was  explained  to 
A.iaz  by  his  suzerain  that  a  ceiiain  deference  to  the 
■^""yrian  gods  was  due  on  Uie  part  of  all  tributaries, 
sjo  were  usually  required  to  set  up  in  their  capital 
' '^«*  Laws  of  Asshur/'  or  "altars  to  the  Great 
*v^r  [jiee  vol.  i.  p.  132  a].  The  *'  altar"  which 
Aiuz  *•  tavf  at  Damascus,''  and  of  which  he  sent  the 

'  in  the  AsBTrtan  Cbronologlcal  Canon,  of  wbich  there 
*>  fir«r  copies  in  the  Brititth  Museum,  all  more  or  lera 
^-s»  ntary,  the  rcJgn  of  TiglaUi-IMleser  seems  to  bo 
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pattern  to  Urijah  the  priest  (2  K.  xvi.  10, 11),  was 
probably  such  a  badge  of  subjection. 

This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser ;  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz;  and 
therefore  to  have  ruled  Assyria  duiing  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era.  From 
his  own  inscriptions  we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted 
at  least  seventeen  years;  that,  besides  warring  in 
Syria  and  Samaria,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media, 
Armenia,  and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper 
r^ions  of  Mesopotamia,  thus,  like  the  other  great 
Assyrian  monarchs,  warring  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  empii-e ;  and  finally,  that  he  was  (pro- 
bably) not  a  legitimate  prince,  but  sn  usurper  and 
the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  This  last  fact  is  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  that,  whereas  the  Assyrian 
kings  geneiully  glory  in  their  ancestry,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  omits  all  mention  of  his,  not  even  recording 
his  father's  name  upon  his  monuments.  It  accords 
remarkably  with  the  statements  of  Berosus  (in 
Euseb.  Ctiron.  Can.  i.  4)  and  Herodotus  (i.  95), 
that  about  this  time,  t.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighth  centuiy  B.C.,  there  was  a  change  of 
dynnsty  in  Asijn'ia,  the  old  family,  whidi  had  ruled 
for  520  (526)  years,  being  superseded  by  another 
not  long  before  the  accession  of  Sennacherib.  The 
authority  of  these  two  writers,  combined  with  the 
monumental  indications,  justifies  us  in  concluding 
that  the  founder  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire, 
the  fii-st  m(inarch  of  the  New  Kingdom,  was  the 
Tiglath-Pileser  of  Scripture,  whose  date  must  cer- 
tainly be  about  this  time,  and  whose  monuments 
show  him  to  have  been  a  self-raised  sovei'eign.  The 
exact  date  of  the  change  cannot  be  positively  fixed ; 
but  it  is  probdiblf/  marked  by  the  era  of  Nabonassar 
in  Babylon,  which  synchronises  with  B.C.  747. 
According  to  this  view,  Tiglath-Pileser  reigned  cer- 
tainly from  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  730,  and  possibly 
a  few  years  longer,  being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser 
at  least  as  eai-ly  as  B.C.  725.*    [Shalmaneser.] 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-Pileser 
obtained  the  crown  have  not  come  down  to  us  fi-om 
any  good  authority ;  but  there  is  a  ti-adition  on  the 
subject  which  seems  to  deseiTe  mention.  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  the  friend  of  Sylla,  who  had  access  to 
the  writings  of  Berosus,  related  that  the  fij"st  As- 
syrian dynasty  continued  from  Ninus,  its  founder, 
to  a  certain  BeleQs  (Pul),  and  that  he  was  succeeded 
by  Bel^taras,  a  man  of  low  rank,  a  mere  vine* 
dresser  (^wrowpycJs),  who  had  the  chai-ge  of  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  royal  palace.  BelStai-as, 
he  said,  having  acquired  the  sovereignty  in  an  extra- 
oi*dinaiy  way,  fixed  it  in  his  own  family,  in  which 
it  continued  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Nine- 
veh (f)r.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  210).  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Beletaras  here  is  intended  to  i-epiesent 
Tiglath-Pileser,  Beletai*  being  in  fact  another  mode 
of  expressing  the  native  l*al'tsira  or  PaUi-tsir 
(Oppert),  which  the  Hebrews  represented  by 
Pi  lesser.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tra- 
dition may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  beai-s  tcx)  near 
a  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  stories  of  Cyrus, 
Gyges,  Amasis,  and  others,  to  have  in  itself  much 
claim  to  our  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
hai'monises  with  the  remarkable  fact — unparalleled 
in  the  rest  of  the  Assyrian  records — that  Tiglath- 


reckoned  at  either  16  or  17  years. 
No.  181'i,  p.  84.) 
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Pileser  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject  of  his 
ancestiy,  neither  mentioning  his  &ther's  name,  nor 
making  any  allusion  whatever  to  his  birthi  descent, 
or  parentage. 

Tiglath-Pileser's  wars  do  not,  generally,  appear 
to  have  been  of  much  importance.  In  Babylonia 
he  took  Sippai-a  (Sepharvaim),  and  several  places  of 
less  note  in  the  northera  portion  of  the  country; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  far,  or 
to  have  come  into  contact  with  Nabonassnr,  who 
reigned  from  B.c.  747  to  B.C.  733  at  Babylon.  In 
Media,  Armenia,  and  Upper  Mesopotamia,  he  ob- 
tained certain  successes,  but  made  no  permanent 
conquests.  It  was  on  his  western  frontier  only  that 
his  victories  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  destruction  of  DamHscus,  the  absorption  of 
Syria,  and  the  extension  of  Assyrian  influence  over 
Judaea,  are  the  chief  events  of  Tiglath-Pileser's 
reign,  which  seems  to  have  had  fewer  external 
triumphs  than  those  of  most  Assyrian  monai'chs. 
Probably  his  usurpation  was  not  endured  quite 
patiently,  and  domestic  troubles  or  dangers  acted 
as  a  check  upon  his  expeditions  against  foreign 
countries. 

No  palace  or  great  building  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  king.  His  slabs,  which  are  tolerably  numeraus, 
show  that  he  must  have  built  or  adorned  a  residence 
at  Calah  (^Nimrud),  where  they  were  found;  but, 
as  they  were  not  discovered  in  situ,  we  cannot  say 
anythLig  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  They  bear  marks  of  wanton  defacement ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  later  kings  purposely  injured 
them ;  for  not  only  is  the  writing  oflen  eiased,  but 
the  slabs  have  been  tora  down,  broken,  and  used 
as  building  materials  by  £sar-haddon  in  the  great 
ptilace  which  he  erected  at  Gilnh,  the  southern 
capital  [see  vol.  i.  p.  573.]  The  dynasty  of  Saigon 
was  hostile  to  the  first  two  princes  of  the  Lower 
Kingdom,  and  the  result  of  their  hostility  is  that 
we  have  fiir  less  monumental  knowledge  of  Snal- 
maneser  and  Tiglath-Pileser  than  of  vai'ious  kings 
of  the  Upper  Empire.  [G.  R.] 

TI'GRIS  {Tlypis:  Tygris,  Tigris)  is  used  by 
the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 

Hiddekel  (/^^H);  and  occurs  also  in  several  of 

the  apoayphal  books,  as  in  Tobit  (vi.  1),  Judith 
(i.  6),  and  Ecclesiasticus  (xxiv.  25).  The  meaning, 
and  various  forms,  of  the  woixl  have  been  considered 
undei'  Hiddekel.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  in 
the  present  article,  to  describe  the  com-se  and 
character  of  the  stream. 

The  Tigiis,  like  the  Euphrates,  rises  from  two 
principal  sources.  The  most  distant,  and  therefore 
the  true,  source  is  the  western  one,  which  is  in 
lat.  38^  10',  long.  39°  20'  nearly,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  high  mountain  lake  called  Gdljik  or 
Gdlenjikj  in  the  peninsula  foimed  by  the  Euphrates 
where  it  sweeps  round  between  Pahu  and  Telek, 
The  Tigris'  soui-oe  is  near  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  lake,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates.  Tiie 
course  of  the  Tigris  is  at  fiist  somewhat  north  of 
east,  but  nfler  pureuing  this  direction  for  about 
25  miles  it  makes  a  sweep  round  to  the  south, 
and  descends  by*  Atfjhnni  Maden  upon  Diarbekr. 
Here  it  is  already  a  river  of  considerable  size,  and 
is  ci-ossed  by  a  bridge  of  ten  arches  a  little  below 
that  city  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie^  p.  326). 
It  then  tmns  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  flows  in  this 
direction,  post  Osinnn  Kieui  to  Til,  whem  it  once 
moie  altera  its  coui-sc  and  takes  that  south-easterly 
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direction,  which  it  pursues,  with  certain  slight 
variations,  to  its  final  junction  with  the  Eu]&rat»->. 
At  Osman  Kieui  it  receives  the  second  or  LkAem 
Tigiis,  which  descends  from  Niphates  (the  mulcin 
Ala-Tuyh)  with  a  course  almost  due  south,  ss'l, 
collecting  on  its  way  the  waters  of  a  large  numU^dr 
of  streams,  unites  with  the  Tigris  half-way  betweea 
Diarbekr  and  Til,  in  long.  41°  neaily.  The  coai>*i> 
of  the  two  streams  to  the  point  of  junction  are  n»- 
spectively  150  and  100  miles.  A  little  below  tie 
junction,  and  before  any  other  tribotajy  of  im- 
portt^nce  is  received,  the  Tigiis  is  150  yartfe  wide 
and  from  thi-ee  to  four  feet  deep.  Near  Tt/  a 
large  stream  fiows  into  it  from  the  noith-eiL^ 
bringing  almost  as  much  water  as  the  nuun  channel 
ordinarily  holds  (Layaixl,  Nineveh  and  Bd-*ii'^. 
p.  49).  This  branch  rises  near  BUH,  in  noilh-.n 
Kurdistan,  and  runs  at  fii-st  to  the  noi-th-ea.«t,  Ut 
presently  sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  pio(f>«i< 
through  the  districts  of  Shattak  and  Boktan  v  th 
a  general  westerly  coui-se,  crossing  and  recix><^ 
the  line  of  the  38th  parallel,  nearly  to  Scrt,  «be>ux 
it  fiows  south-west  and  south  to  Til.  From  JT' 
the  Tigris  runs  soutliward  for  20  miles  tlirDcjh 
a  long,  nanow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the  eod  >!* 
which  it  emerges  upon  the  comparatively  low  bj: 
still  hilly  count] y  of  Mesopotamia,  near  JezirtS. 
Through  this  it  fiows  with  a  course  which  is  M>uth- 
soutli-east  to  Mosul,  thence  neaily  south  to  Kilr'- 
Sherghat,  and  again  south-south-east  to  StonfV, 
where  the  hills  end  and  the  river  enters  on  the  c^'^t 
alluvium.  The  course  is  now  more  irrppiiur. 
Between  Samara  and  Baghdad  a  considei-able  b-t^l 
is  made  to  the  east ;  and,  after  the  Shat-el-IJi^  » 
thrown  off  in  lat.  32^  30',  a  second  bend  is  mair 
to  the  north,  the  regular  soath-easteriy  oocrse 
being  only  resumed  a  little  above  the  32nd  panlna. 
from  which  point  the  Tigris  inins  in  a  toie> 
ably  direct  line  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates 
at  Kumah.  The  length  of  the  whole  sti«un,  «• 
elusive  of  meanders,  is  reckoned  at  1 146  miles.  I* 
can  be  descended  on  rafts  during  the  flood  season 
from  Diarbekr,  which  is  only  150  miles  from  it* 
source ;  and  it  has  been  navigated  by  steamers  << 
small  draught  nearly  up  to  Mosul.  From  IHaiUir 
to  Samara  the  navigation  is  much  imped«<l  ^} 
rapids,  rocks,  and  shallows,  as  well  as  by  arti{:(-v 
bunds  or  dams,  which  in  ancient  times  were  thrnva 
across  the  sti^eam,  probably  for  puqioses  ot  iap- 
tion.  Below  Samara  there  are  no  ofastructicvts ; 
the  river  is  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  soft  mod ;  i^ 
stream  moderate ;  and  the  course  very  meonderiif- 
The  average  width  of  the  Tigris  in  this  partt^fi?* 
coui'se  is  200  yards,  while  its  depth  is  rtry  ceo- 
siderable. 

Besides  the  three  head-streams  <^  the  Tir^** 
which  have  been  already  described,  the  rirw  i^ 
ceives,  along  its  middle  and  lower  oouise,  no  fr*' 
than  fivp  important  tributaries.  These  are  tiw 
river  of  Zakko  or  Eastern  Khabour,  the  Gieat  Z»^ 
iZah  Ala),  the  I^esser  Zab  {Zab  AsfciL^  i."^ 
Adhem,  and  the  Diyalch  or  ancient  Gyndes.  aJ 
these  rivers  flow  from  the  high  range  of  Zac^*. 
which  shuts  in  the  Mcsopotamian  valky  on  t> 
east,  and  is  able  to  sustain  so  large  a  numbrr  •< 
gieat  sti'eams  from  its  inexhaustible  spriiig<«  t^^ 
abundant  snows.  From  the  west  tlie  Tigris  pKaIj* 
no  tributaiy  of  the  slightest  importance,  li»r  t**' 
Tharihar,  which  is  said  to  have  once  readw^l  :t> 
now  ends  in  a  salt  kike,  a  little  below  Tf  v. 
Its  volume,  however,  is  continually  increasing  a*  J* 
descends,  in  consequence  of  the  great  bulk  «i  «>''''' 
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bnui^t  into  it  from  the  enst,  particalarly  by  the 
Great  Zab  and  the  Diyaleh ;  and  in  its  lower  coui-se 
it  is  saki  to  be  a  larger  stream  and  to  carry  a  gi'eater 
loir  than  the  Euphrates  (Chesney,  Euphrates 
t>prt»*r*,  i.  62). 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood 
-cjsxi.  Early  in  the  month  of  March,  in  conse- 
4'.«£ce  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  southern 
thck  of  Kiphatea,  the  river  rises  rapidly.  Its 
ti:e^th  gradually  increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100 
•^r  12^3  to  250  yards.  The  stream  is  swift  and 
n:rt«L  The  rise  continues  through  March  and 
Apdl,  reaching  its  full  height  geoei^ly  in  the  first 
or  siKood  week  of  May.  At  this  time  the  country 
about  Baghdad  is  often  extensively  flooded,  not, 
Kovever,  so  much  firom  Uie  Tigris  as  from  the 
■>rer11ow  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  here  poured 
stto  the  eastern  stream  through  a  canal.  Further 
'ijTQ  the  river,  in  the  territory  of  the  Beni-Lam 
.4:^,  between  the  32nd  and  31st  parallels,  there 
^  a  great  annual  inundation  on  both  banks.  About 
tbe  middle  of  May  the  Tigris  begins  to  fall,  and  by 
ickisammer  it  has  reached  its  natural  level.  In 
(Mober  and  November  there  is  another  rise  and 
'^1  Ji  cwiseqnence  of  the  autumnal  rains;  but  com- 
ftimi  with  the  spring  flood  that  of  autumn  is  in- 
%*r<incant. 

The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted  for  pur- 
ples of  traffic  than  the  Euphrates  (Layard,  Nineveh 
i^/  Df^Aflon^  p.  475) ;  bat  in  ancient  times  it  does 
:-Tt  seem  to  have  been  much  used  as  a  line  of  trade. 
Hh*  Assyrians  probably  floated  down  it  the  timber 
«uKh  they  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  in  Amanus 
•M  Lebanon,  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  in 
tbrir  capital ;  but  the  general  line  of  oommunica- 
ti<4i  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
<rulf  was  by  the  Euphrates.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  591.] 
Aceording  to  the  historians  of  Alexander  (Arrian, 
Trp.  Ai,  vii.  7 ;  comp.  Strab.  xv.  3,  §4),  the 
(Vrsians  purposely  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the 
■kAerTigiis  by  a  series  of  dams  which  they  threw 
iT(«^  from  bank  to  bank  between  the  embouchure 
4vl  the  dty  of  Opis,  and  such  trade  as  there  wns 
-  -Q^  its  course  proceeded  by  land  (Strab.  ibid.). 
.t  i>  probable  that  the  dams  were  in  reality  made 
(■'T  another  purpose,  namely,  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
wst^TS  for  the  sake  of  irrigation ;  but  they  would 
■X  iioUedly  baxe  also  the  efiect  ascribed  to  them, 
'^\i-%s  in  the  spring  flood  time,  when  they  might 
47«  been  shot  by  boats  desa>nding  the  river.  Thus 
iri^.e  may  always  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
t.  ifSc  down  the  stream ;  but  up  it  trade  would 
i<:ucely  have  been  practicable  at  any  time  further 
tli3c  Samara  or  Tekrit,  on  account  of  the  natural 
-^otroi^ions,  and  of  the  great  force  of  the  stream. 
1  >  lower  part  of  the  course  was  opened  by  Alex- 
V.  W  (Arrian,  vii.  7)  ;  and  Opis,  near  the  mouth  of 
*'•'-  Diyaleh,  became  thenceforth  known  as  a  mart 
iforSpioir),  from  which  the  neighbouring  districts 
1.TV  the  merchandise  of  India  and  Arabia  (Strab. 
'"i-  1,  §9).  Seleucia,  too,  which  grew  up  soon 
''*er  Aleiiander,  derived  no  doubt  a  portion  of  its 
J'tiperity  frt>m  the  &cilities  for  trade  ofl'ered  by 
'*'■*  !i;r€at  stream. 

We  find  but  little  mention  of  the  Tisrris  in 
^^"^npture.  It  appeare  indeed  under  the  name  of 
H  iir-kel,  among  the  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14), 
■''1  is  there  ooirectly  described  as  "running  east- 
'  '  '1  to  Affiyria,**    But  afler  this  we  hear  no  more 

'  it,  if  we  except  one  doubtful  allusion  in  Nahum 

••  ^>j,  until  the  Captivity,  when  it  becomi«8  well 
<(  'VVQ  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  had  to  cross  it 
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in  his  journeys  to  and  from  Susa  (Shushan).     With 
Daniel  it  is  "  theGi-eat  River"— ^^JH  nnaH— an 
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expression  commonly  applied  to  the  Euphrates ;  and 
by  its  side  he  sees  some  of  his  most  important  visions 
(Dan.  X.  to  xii.).  Ko  other  mention  of  the  Tigris 
seems  to  occur  except  in  the  apocryphal  books ;  and 
there  it  is  unconnected  with  any  real  history. 

The  Tigris,  in  its  upper  course,  anciently  ran 
through  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Lower  down,  from 
about  the  point  where  it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain, 
it  separated  Babylonia  from  Susiana.  In  the  waro 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  we  And  it 
constituting,  for  a  short  time  (from  A.D.  114  to 
A.D.  117),  the  boundary  line  between  these  two 
empires.  Otherwise  it  has  scarcely  been  of  any 
political  importance.  The  great  chain  of  Zagros  is 
the  main  natural  boundary  between  Western  and 
Central  Asia ;  and  beyond  this,  the  next  defensible 
line  is  the  Euphrates.  Historically  it  is  found  that 
either  the  central  power  pushes  itself  westward  to 
that  river ;  or  the  power  ruling  the  west  advances 
eastward  to  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  water  of  the  Tigris,  in  its  lower  course,  is 
yellowish,  and  is  regarded  as  unwholesome.  The 
stream  abounds  with  flsh  of  many  kinds,  which  are 
ofUn  of  a  large  size  (see  Tobit  vi.  11,  and  compare 
Strab.  xi.  14,  §8).  Abundant  water>fowl  float  on 
the  waters.  The  banks  are  fringed  with  palm- 
trees  and  pom^ranates,  or  clothed  with  jungle  and 
reeds,  the  haunt  of  the  wild-boar  and  the  lion. 

(The  most  important  notices  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
found  in  the  classical  writers  are  the  following: 
Strabo,  xi.  14,  §8,  and  xvi.  1,  §9-13;  Arrian, 
Exped.  Alex.  vii.  7 ;  and  Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  27. 
The  best  modem  accounts  are  those  of  Col.  Chesney, 
Euphrates  Expedition,  i.  16,  &c.,  and  Winer,  Heai- 
tcdrterbuchj  ii.  622,  623;  with  which  may  be 
compared  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  49-51, 
and  464-476  ;  Loft  us,  Chaldaea  cmd  Susiana, 
3-8 ;  Jones  in  Transactions  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  ix. ;  Lynch  in  Journal  of 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix. ;  and  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i.  552,  553.)  [G.  R.] 

TIK'VAH  (nipn-.  ^tKovdy,  Alex.  Ocjcko^: 
Thecua).  1.  The  father  of  Shall um  the  husband 
of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).  He  is 
called  TiKVATii  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22. 

2.  (ecJCM^ ;  Alex.  0ciroW :  Thecue.)  The  father 
of  Jaluiziah  (Ezr.  x.  15).  In  1  Esd.  ix.  14  he  is 
called  Theocanus. 

TIK'VATH  (nnp^n ;  Ken,  nnpn ;  property 

Tohihath  or  Tokhath-.  Offcw^;  Alex.  0o«oi;<£^ : 
Thecuath).  TiKVAH  the  father  of  Sliallum  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  22). 

TILE.  For  general  infoiination  on  the  subject 
see  the  articles  Brick,  Pottery,  Seal,  The  ex- 
pression in  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  Luke  v.  19, 
"  through*  the  tiling,"  has  given  much  trouble  to 
expositors,  from  the  fact  that  Syrian  houses  are  in 
general  <»vered,  not  with  tiles,  but  with  plaster 
terraces.  Some  suggestions  towards  the  solution  of 
this  difliculty  have  been  already  given.  [HouSE,  vol. 
i.  p.  837.]  An  additional  one  may  here  be  offered. 
1.  Terrace-roofs,  if  constructed  improperly,  or  at 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  are  apt  to  crack,  and 
to  become  so  saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  easily 
penetrable.  May  not  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which 
our  Lord  perfoimed  his  miracle,  have  been  in  this 

"  did  rStv  KtpdnMV, 
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oondition,  and  been  pierced,  or,  to  use  St.  Mark's  ^ 
woi^, "  broken  up,"  by  the  bearei*s  of  the  pjiralytic  ? 
(Arundell,  Trav.  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  171 ;  Russell, 
AleppOy  i.  35). 

2.  Or  may  the  phrase  "  through  the  tiling "  be 
accounted  for  thus?  Greek  houses  were  often,  if 
not  always,  roofed  with  tiles  (Pollux,  vii.  161  ; 
Vitruvius,  iii.  3).  Did  not  St.  Luke,  a  native,  pro- 
bably, of  Gi-eek  Antioth,  use  the  expression  "  tiles," 
as  the  form  of  roof  which  was  most  familiar  to 
himself  and  to  his  Greek  readera  without  reference 
to  the  particular  mateiial  of  the  roof  in  question  ? 
(Euseb.  H,  E.  iii.  4;  Jerome,  Prol.  to  Com,  on 
St.  Matth.  vol.  vii.  p.  4 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
St.  Paul,  i.  367.)  It  may  perhaps  be  woilh  i^ 
marking  that  houses  iii  modem  Antioch,  at  least 
many  of  them,  have  tiled  roofs  (Fisher,  Vievcs  in 
Syria,  1.  19,  vi.  56).  [H.  W.  P.] 

TIL'GATH-PILNE'SEB  nOxAs  T\V>r^ ; 

•  •     •    *  m 

lUjMifiaadpj  6aX7a^cXXa3c(^ ;  Alex.  Bay\a$  ^aX- 
poarap:  Theglatphalnasar,  T/ielgatfiphalnasar).  A 
vai'iation,  and  probably  a  conniption,  of  the  name 
TiGLATH-PiLESER.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  being  found  in  1  Chr.  v.  6,  26  ;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  20.  [G.] 

TI'LON  (P^in  i    Ken,  jft^n :   *li^i&y ;   Alex. 

BtXAv :  Thihn).  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Shimon, 
whose  family  is  reckoned  in  the  gene^(^ies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

TIMAE1JS  (Tf/iiMOf :  Timaeus),  The  &ther 
of  the  blind  man,  Bar-timaeus,  who  was  restored  to 
sight  by  Jesus  as  He  left  Jericho  (Mark  x.  46). 

TIMBBEL,  TABRET.  By  these  words  the 
A.  V.  translates  the  Heb.  t\p\,  t^ph,  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  imitative  root  occurring  in  many 
languages  not  immediately  connected  with  each  other. 

It  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian  {J^,dufff 

which  in  Spanish  becomes  adufe,  a  tambourine. 
The  i-oot,  which  signifies  to  beat  or  stiike,  is  found 
in  the  Gi'eek  r^avoy  or  rifiToyov,  Lat.  tympanum, 
It  tamburo,  Sp.  tambor,  Fr.  tambour,  Prov.  tabor, 
Eng.  tabor,  tabouret,  timbrel,  tambourine,  A.  S. 
diMxtn,  to  strike,  Eng.  tap,  and  many  others.^  In 
Old  English  tabor  was  used  for  any  drum.  Thus 
Kob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  396  (ed.  Heame,  1810)  : 

*'  Vor  of  trompes  and  of  taixjrs  the  Saracens  made  there 
So  gret  noise,  that  Crlstenmen  al  dlstoarbed  were." 

In  Shakspere*s  time  it  seems  to  have  become  an 
instrument  of  peace,  and  is  thus  contrasted  with  the 
drum :  **  I  have  known  when  tliere  was  no  music 
with  him  but  the  drum  and  fife ;  and  now  had  he 
rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe"  {Much  Ado, 
ii.  3).  Tabouret  and  tabourine  are  diminutives  of 
tabw,  and  denote  the  instiiimeiit  now  known  as  the 
tambourine : — 

*'  Or  Mimoe's  whistling  to  hU  tabouret. 
Selling  a  laaghtcr  for  a  cold  mpsl's  meat" 

Hall,  Alt.  iv.  1,78. 

Tabret  is  a  conti'action  of  tabouret.  The  word  is 
retained  in  the  A.  V.  from  Coveixlale's  translation 


i-' 


in  all  passages  except   Is.  xxx.  32,  where  it 
omitted  in  Covei-dale,  and  Ex.  xxviii.  IS,  wh«^  it 
is  rendered  "  beauty," 

The  Heb.  tdpfi  is  undoubtedly  the  instruToent 
described  by  travel  lei's  a^  the  duff  or  diff  ot  tj*. 
Arabs.  It  *ras  used  in  veiy  eaily  times  by  th-i 
Syrians  of  Padan-aium  at  their  merry-makiBi^ 
(Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It  was  played  principally  I5 
women  (Ex.  xv.  20  ;  Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  niii.  ♦^ ; 
Fs.  Ixviii.  25  [26])  as  an  aooompanimeDt  tu  tin 
song  and  dance  (oomp.  Jud.  iii.  7),  and  appears  u 
have  been  worn  by  them  as  an  ornament  ( Jer.  xx 
4).  The  tdph  was  one  of  the  iustrunoeDts  pby 
by  the  young  prophets  whom  Saul  met  cck  i 
i-etum  from  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  azid  by  thtj 
Levites  in  the  Temple-band  (2  S&m.  vi.  5;  1  K^ui 
xiii.  8).  It  accompanied  the  merriment  of  feaAi 
(Is.  V.  12;  xxiv.  8),  and  the  joy  of  triumphal  yrA 
cessions  (Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  when  tc^ 
women  came  out  to  meet  the  waiiiors  returu'cd 
from  victory,  and  is  evei-y  where  a  sign  of  happiiH^ 
and  peace  (Job  xxi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  32 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  4  i 
So  in  the  grand  triumphal  oitry  of  God  into  Hi^ 
Temple,  described  iu  strong  figures  in  Ps.  Ixvi'J 
the  procession  is  made  up  by  the  singers  wbj 
mai-ched  in  front,  and  the  playei^s  on  stringed  ie- 
struments  who  brought  up  the  rear,  while  rouiJ 
them  all  danced  the  young  maidens  with  th<4r 
timbrels  (Ps.  Ixviii.  25  [26]). 

The  diff  of  the  Arabs  is  desoibed  by  Rov^i 
{Aleppo,  p.  94,  1st  ed.)  as  **a  hoop  (soinetim^ 
with  pieces  of  brass  fixed  in  it  to  make  a  jinc>iiV 
over  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is  disiendeiL  U 
is  beat  with  the  fingei's,  and  is  the  true  tjmpanoir 
of  the  ancients,  as  appears  from  its  figure  in  hevtiii 
relievos,  representing  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  sod 
rites  of  Cybele."  The  same  instrument  was  ii'^tj 
by  the  Egyptian  dancing-women  whom  Ha&sek)ii;^ 
saw  {Trav,  p.  59,  ed.  1766).  In  Barbary  it  » 
called  tar,  and  *'is  made  like  a  sieve,  coo>d^.£C 
(as  Isidore^  describes  the  tympanum)  of  a  roi  •«•' 
thin  hoop  of  wood  with  a  skin  of  pairhtprrt 
stretched  over  the  top  of  it.  Thb  serves  for  ti* 
6ass  in  all  their  concerts,  which  they  ac»irdti-.iT 
touch  very  artfully  with  their  fingers,  or  with  t:." 
knuckles  or  palms  of  their  hands,  as  the  time  a»i 
measure  require,  or  as  force  and  sotlaess  are  Ut  i« 
communicated  to  the  sevei^al  parts  of  the  pes-tW>- 
anoe"  (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  202). 


«•  iiopv^ayrti  (Mark  11.  4). 

«  It  is  usual  for  etymologists  to  quote  the  Arab.  tunMbr 
as  the  original  of  tambour  and  tabor;  bat  unfortnnntely 
the  turtbUr  Is  a  guitar,  and  not  a  drum  (UusscH'h  Meppo, 
1.  162,  2Dd  ed.).    Tbe  parallel  Arabic  word  is  taU,  which 


.Tar.    (Laim'i  irodm  fnOPf  <MU.  388,  ach  «d.) 

The  tympanum  was  used  in  the  feasts  of  Ct1'> 
(Her.  iv.  76),  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  iuv.c- 
tion  of  Dionysus  and  Rhea  (Eur.  Bacch.  .S9,. 
was  played  by  women,  who  beat  it  with  the  pair ' 

denotes  a  Icind  of  dram,  and  is  tbe  same  with  thr  R^t  < 
Heb.  tabid,  and  Span,  atabai,  a  kettle-drom.    Tbe  iii»in 
ment  and  the  word  may  have  come  to  us  tJbroi;fli  t'' 
Saraoens. 
d  OriffAW.Zl. 


TIMNA* 

.'I  tJieir  hands  (OviJ,  Met.  iv.  2S),  and  Juvenal 
■>-ii.  uL  64)  attributes  to  it  a  Syrian  origin  : 
'Jam  pridem  Syrus  In  Hberbn  defloxit  Orontes 
£t  IfQ^iuai,  ei  mores  et  cum  tibidne  chonks 
0t4k|iuis,  necDOD  gtntUia  tympana,  sncum 

':i  t!)e  »me  way  the  taJlx>r  is  said  to  have  been 
ij»r>'ijQoeJ   into    Europe    by   the    Ousulers,   who 
a-iof^ted  it  from    the    Sai-acens,  to  whom   it  was 
f".uliar  (jiee  Da  Cange's  note  on  De  Joinville*s  |. 
!U.  d*t  Roy  Saint  Louis,  p.  61). 
Thf  author  of  Shilta  Haggihhorim  (c.  2)  gives 

IV  <jieek  icv/ifiaXor  as  the  equivalent  of  tdph,  and 
'. .'« it  was  a  hollow  bafiin  of  metal,  beaten  with  a 
•'i  k  of  brass  or  iron. 

Ti  ?  {jassage  of  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  1 3)  is  obscure,  and 

iip.i.s  to  have  been  early  connipted.     Instead  of 

y|?l.  «  thy    tabrets "   the  Vulg.  and    Taigum 

;<"*!  ^^Q*,  **  thy  beauty,"  which  is  the  rendering 

V  »].tAl  in  Oovcrdale's  and  Cranmer's  Bibles.  The 
L\\.  iecm  to  have  read  ij3ta,  as  in  ver.  16.     If 

tf*  i>nlinary  text  be  adopted,  there  is  no  reason 

f  ■-  taking  toph,  as  Jeixiroe  suggests,  in  the  sense 

-f  the  setting  of  a  gem,  **  pala  qua  gemma  ronti- 

t  ir.**  [VV.  A.  \V.] 

TQI-NA,  TIM'NAH  (J^jpn :  ea^ipd: 
i  nnnij).  1.  A  ooncubine  of  Eliphai:  son  of 
t^^j.  and  mother  of  Amalek  (G^.  xxxvi.  12;  in 
I  <  br.  i.  36  named  as  a  tton  of  Eliphaz) :  it  may 
^^  p<-sumed  that  she  was  the  same  as  Timna,  sister 
'.t  LoUn,  and  daughter  of  Seir  the  Horite  (ver.  22, 
-ilCbr.  i.  39). 
2.  A  duke,  or  phylarch,  of  Edom  in  the  last  list 
Hl«i.  xxxvi.  40-43  (1  Chr.  i.  51-54),  where  the 
•^  At",  are  named  "  acooi-ding  to  their  families,  after 
'"-r  places,  by  their  names  ....  according  to 
'''i.T  habitations :"  whence  we  may  conclude,  as  in 
t..<i.**of  Temax,  thatTimnah  was  also  the  name 
i:  a  place  or  a  district.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TIM'NAH  (njpn).  A  name  which  occurs, 
ia.ple  and  compounded,  and  with  slight  variations 

'  I  >rm,  several  times,  in  the  topography  of  tjie  Holy 
^i*i.    The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexicographers 

'>e»enjus,  Simonis,  Fiii'st)  from  a  root  signifying 

♦  "(ortion  out,  or  "divide;"  but  its  frequent 
'*'■ 'iXTftice,  and  the  analogy  of  the  topographical 
EAT>^  of  other  countries,  would  rather  imply  that 
••  'efcred  to  some  natural  feature  of  the  count  17. 

1-  ^Ai/So,  Bofu^a]  Alex,  vorov,  Bofxva;  Joseph. 
®«wi:    Tftanma,    Thamnan,)     A   pLice   which 

*  •  Ta«\  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  noilh  boun- 
•i*-7  of  the  allotment  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  1 0).  It 
wi>  .)brsously  near  the  w^estem  end  of  the  boundary, 
'**  '-i  between  Bethshemesh  and  the  *'  shoulder  of 
^- >.•.■)."  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  TiliM- 
•'^iTHAH  of  Josh.  xix.  43,  one  of  the  towns  of  Dan, 
^»  aamed  in  connexion  with  Ekron,  and  tliat  again 
^ih  theTiranath,  or  more  accumtely  Timnathah,  of 
>art,<jo,  and  the  Thamnatha  of  the  Maccabees.  Its 
''  'f'giag  at  that  time  to  Dan  would  explain  its 
•^•^u(«  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  (Josh. 
'^- ,  though  mentioned  in  describing  the  couri>e  of 
^  -  bouudaiy.  The  modern  representative  of  all 
'l*»-  various  forms  of  the  same  name  is  probably 
'»  vA,  a  vills^e  about  two  miles  west  of  yltn  Shcins 
''thiibcmesh]),  among  the  broken  unduhiting  coun- 

^n  ^J  wkidi  the  central  mountains  of  this  pai*t  of 
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*  Ttie  LXX.,  AS  above,  derived  it  from  teman,  the 


Palestine  descend  to  the  maritime  plain.  It  has  been 
shown  in  several  other  cases  [Keilaii,  &c.]  that  this 
district  contained  towns  which  in  the  lists  are  enu- 
merated as  belonging  to  the  plain.  Timnah  is  pro- 
bably another  instance  of  the  same  thing,  for  in  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18a  place  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
as  among  the  cities  of  the  Shefelah,  which  from  its 
occurrence  with  Hethshemesh,  Gideroth,  Gimzo,  all 
more  or  less  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekron,  is  pi-o- 
bably  the  same  as  that  just  described  as  in  the 
hills.  After  the  Danites  had  deserted  their  original 
allotment  for  the  north,  their  towns  would  naturally 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Philistines,  as 
the  continual  struggle  between  them  might  happen 
to  fluctuate. 

In  the  later  history  of  the  Jews  Timnah  must 
have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  fortified  by 
Baccliides  a.H  one  of  the  most  important  military 
posts  of  Juilaea  (1  Mace.  ix.  50),  and  it  became 
the  head  of  a  distiict  or  toparchy,  which  was  called 
after  its  name,  and  wns  reckoned  the  fourth  in 
order  of  impoitance  among  the  fourteen  into  which 
the  whole  country  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian's invasion  (Joseph.  B.  J,  iii.  3,  §5 ;  and  see 
Pliny,  V.  14). 

Tibtich  is  now  spoken  of  as  "  a  deserted  site " 
(Rob.  ii.  16),  and  not  a  single  Western  traveller 
appeal's  to  have  visited  it,  or  even  to  have  seen  it, 
though  its  position  is  indicated  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty.   [T1.MXATH.] 

2.  (dfl^ii^atfa;  Alex.  Bofu/a:  TTiainna.)  A  town 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xy.  57). 
It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Maou,  Ziph, 
and  Carmel,  which  are  known  to  have  been  south 
of  Hebron.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  a  distiuct 
place  from  that  just  examined.  [G.] 

TIM'NATH.  The  foi-m  in  which  the  translators 
of  the  A.  V.  inaccurately  present  two  names  which 
are  certainly  distinct,  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  place. 

1.  Timnah   (H^pin,    «.  e.    Timnali :    Bafiva : 

Thamnatha).  The  scene  of  the  adventure  of  Judah 
witli  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12, 
13,  14).  There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  its 
position.  The  expression  *'  went  up  to  Timnah  ** 
(ver.  12)  indicates  that  it  was  on  higher  ground 
than  the  spot  from  which  Judah  started.  But  as 
we  are  ignorant  whei-e  that  was,  the  indication  is 
of  no  service.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
where  Judah's  flocks  were  kept.  There  was  a  road 
to  it  (A.  V.  "  way").  It  may  be  identified  either 
with  the  Timnah  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmel  where  Nabal 
kept  his  huge  tlocks  of  sheep  j  or  with  the  Tim- 
nathah so  familiar  in  the  story  of  Samson's  con- 
flicts. In  favour  of  the  latter  is  the  doubtful 
suggestion  named  imder  Enam  and  Tappuah, 
that  in  the  words  ti-anslated  **  an  open  place  ** 
there  is  a  reference  to  those  two  towns.  In  favour 
of  the  foiTiier  is  the  possibility  of  the  name  in 
Gen.  xxxviii.  being  not  Timnah  but  Timnathah 
(as  in  the  Vulgate),  which  is  certainly  the  name 
of  the  Philistine  place  connected  with  Samson. 
More  than  this  cannot  be  said. 

The  place  is  named  in  tlie  specification  of  the 
allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  where  the  A.  V. 
exhibits  it  accurately  as  Thim^atiiah,  and  its 
name  doubtless  sui*vivcs  in  the  modern  Tibneh 
whi6h  is  said  to  lie  below  Zareah,  about  three 
miles  to  the  S.W.  of  it,  where  the  great  Wady  es- 
S&rdr  issues  upon  the  plain. 
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2.  TiHNATiiAH  (nn^pin :   eafiyoBa ;  Joseph. 

Bufiyd :  Thamnatka).  The  residence  of  Samson's 
wife  (Judg.  xiv.  1,  2,  5).  It  wns  then  in  the  oc- 
cupation  of  the  Philistines.  It  contained  vineyards, 
haunted  however  by  such  savage  animals  as  indi> 
cate  that  the  population  was  but  spai-se.  It  was  on 
higher  ground  than  Ashkelon  (xiv.  19),  but  lower 
than  Zorah,  which  we  may  pi-esume  was  Samson's 
starting  point  (xiii.  25).  [G.] 

TIM'NATH-HE'EES  (D"in  n3M :  Bofii^a- 

•    •  • 

6ap4s;  Alex.  BofiyaBap  tus:  Thamnath  Sore). 
The  name  under  which  the  city  and  burial  place  of 
Joshua,  previously  called  Timnath-SERAH,  is  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  ii.  9.  The  constituent  oonsonanta 
of  the  vrord  are  the  same,  but  their  order  is  reversed. 
The  authorities  difier  considerably  in  their  explana- 
tions. The  Jews  adopt  Heres  as  the  real  name ; 
interpret  it  to  mean  the  sun ;  and  see  in  it  a 
I'eferenoe  to  the  act  of  making  the  sun  stand  still, 
which  is  to  them  the  greatest  exploit  of  Joshua's  life. 
Others  (as  Fiirst,  i.  442),  while  accepting  Heres  as 
the  original  form,  interpi^et  that  word  as  "  day," 
and  as  originating  in  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Others  again,  like  Ewald  (^Geach.  ii.  347,  8),  and 
Bertheau  (On  Judges),  take  Seiah  to  be  the  ori- 
giual  form,  and  Heres  an  ancient  but  unintentional 
error.  [G.] 

TIM'NATH-SE'RAH  (nncrnJOn :  Ba/Mp- 

XOf^f*  BofivaBcuraxdpa ;  Alex.  BoftyaB  ffapa, 
BofLyaffaxotp't  Joseph.  Bofivd:  Thamnath  8eraa, 
Thamnath  Sare).  The  name  of  the  city  which  at 
his  request  was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the  pai-- 
tition  of  the  country  wits  completed  (Josh.  xix.  50) ; 
and  in  "  the  border  "  of  which  he  was  buried  (xxiv. 
30).  It  is  specified  as  *'  in  Mount  Ephraim  on  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  In  Judg.  ii.  9,  the 
name  is  altered  to  TiHNATii-HERES.  The  latter  form 
is  that  adopted  by  the  Jewish  writers,  who  inter- 
pret Heres  as  meaning  the  sun,  and  account  for  the 
name  by  stating  that  the  figure  of  the  sun  {temur 
nath  ha-cheres)  was  canned  upon  the  sepulchre,  to 
indicate  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  man  who  had 
caused  the  sim  to  stand  still  (Rashi,  Comment,  on 
both  passages).  Accordint^ly,  they  identify  the 
place  with  Ktfar  cheres^  which  is  said  by  Rabbi 
Jacob  (Carmoly,  Itineraires,  &c.,  186),  hap-Parchi 
(Asher's  Benj.  434),  and  other  Jewish  travellers 
down  to  Schwarr  in  our  own  day  (151^,  to  be 
about  5  miles  S.  of  Shechem  (Nablus).  No  place 
with  that  name  appears  on  the  maps,  the  closest 
approach  to  it  being  Kefr-ffitrtt,  which  is  moi-e 
neiuly  double  that  distance  S.S.W.  of  Nablua. 
Wherever  it  be,  the  place  is  said  by  the  Jews  still 
to  contain  the  tombs  of  Joshua,  of  Nun,  and  of 
Caleb  (Schwarz,  151). 

Another  and  moi-e  promising  identification  has, 
however,  been  suggested  in  our  own  day  by  Dr. 
Eli  Smith  {Jiibi.  Sacra,  1843).  In  his  journey 
from  Jifna  to  Mejdel-Tabaj  about  six  miles  from 
the  fonuer,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  considerable 
town  on  a  gentle  hill  on  the  left  (south)  of  the 
road.  Opposite  the  town  (apparently  to  the  south) 
was  a  much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which 
are  several  excavated  sepulchres,  which  in  size  and 
in  the  richness  and  character  of  their  decorations 
resemble  the  so-called  *'  Tombs  of  the  Kintrs "  at 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  bears  the  name  of  Tihnehj 
and  although  without  further  examination  it  can 
hardly  be  a^rmcd  to  be  the  Timnah  of  .loahna,  yet 
the  identification  appears  probable. 
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Timnath-Sei'ah  and  the  t<Knb  of  its  illu&inoa 
owner  were  shown  in  the  time  of  Jei-orne,  wb 
mentions  thorn  in  the  Epitaphium  Paaiae  (^\  * 
Beyond  its  being  south  of  Shechem,  he  gives  no  uwi 
cation  of  its  position,  but  he  dismisses  it  with  tli 
following  characteiistic  remark,  a  fitting  tributt*  \ 
the  simple  self-denial  of  the  gi'eat  soldier  of  JUrael  :- 
"  Satisque  miitita  est,  quod  distributor  possessionin 
sibi  montana  et  aspera  deh'gisset."  [<i.] 


TrM'NITE,  THE  (ODHn :  to5  do^cl ;  Ale 

6  SafiyaSaios :  Thamnathaeus),  that  is,  the  Timaj 
thite  (as  in  the  Alex.  LXX.,  and  Yulg.).  ^^am«ofi 
&ther-in-law  (Judg.  xv.  6). 

TI'MON  (Jlfiwy:  Timon).  One  of  the  ^evf] 
commonly  called  ** deacons"  [Deaoon],  who  vfi 
appointed  to  act  as  almoners  on  the  oocaskm  of  emi 
plaints  of  pailiality  being  raised  by  the  Hellent^^ 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Like  hi>  <''i 
leagues,  Timon  bears  a  Greek  name,  from  wht^ 
taken  ijogeiher  with  the  occasion  of  their  app«»ic 
ment,  it  has  been  infen^d  with  much  probabilitr  xta 
the  seven  were  themselves  Hellenists.  The  nan^p  < 
Timon  stands  fiflh  in  the  catalogue.  Nothing  v.  i 
ther  is  known  of  him  witli  certainty ;  Imt  in  t^ 
"Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum  Apos-tfiti 
rum  et  Discipulorum  Domini,"  ascribed  to  Dorotb^t 
of  Tyre  (Bil)l,  Patnan,  iii.  p.  149),  we  are  a 
foimed  that  he  was  one  of  the  **  aeventj-two  '*  di 
ciples  (the  catalogue  of  whom  is  a  mere  omjirv'r.^ 
of  New  Testament  names),  and  that  he  afterwaH 
became  bishop  of  Bostra  (?  **  Bostra  Arabum  '* 
where  he  suflered  mai*tyrdom  by  fii-e.     [W.  B.  J. 


TIMO'THEUS  (TifiSBtos).  1.  A  «cb|4i| 
of  the  Ammonites  "  (1  Mace.  v.  6),  who  wa>  •! 
feated  on  several  occasions  by  Judas  Maccabaet: 
B.C.  164  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  11,  34-44).  He  was  {-r 
bably  a  Gi'eek  adventui'er  (oomp.  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  I 
§1),  who  had  gained  the  leadei-ship  of  the  ti.lt 
Thus  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  8,  §1,  quoted  by  Grin  o 
on  1  Mace.  v.  6)  mentions  one  **  Zeno,  »uniazi.4 
Cotylas,  who  was  despot  of  Rabbeh  **  in  the  time  | 
Johann^  Hyrcanns. 

2.  In  2  Mace,  a  leader  named  Tinkothens  i«  ixm 
tioned  as  having  taken  pail  in  the  invasion  of  Sic 
nor  (B.C.  166 :  2  Mace.  viii.  30,  iz.  3).  At  a  Ua 
time  he  made  great  preparations  for  a  second  att.« 
on  Judas,  but  was  driven  to  a  stronghokl,  GazaTi 
which  was  stormed  by  Judas,  and  there  Timoth^i 
was  taken  and  slain  (2  Mace.  z.  24-37).  It  V\ 
been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded  in  this  h\U\ 
narrative  are  identical  with  those  in  1  Maoc.  v.  k*^ 
an  idea  rendei^ed  more  plausible  by  the  similorH 
of  the  names  Jazer  and  Gazara  (in  Lat.  G^^e 
Jazare,  Gazara).  But  the  name  Timotheos  w^ 
very  commcHi,  and  it  is  evident  that  Tiroothea«  tj 
Ammonite  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jaser  ( 1  >f  lei 
y.  34) ;  and  Jazer  was  on  the  east  side  of  Joi<iai 
while  Gazara  was  almost  certainly  the  samp  i 
Gezer.  [Jaazer  ;  Gasara.]  It  may  l»  u:;^ 
further,  in  support  of  the  substantial  accniacr  < 
2  Maoc.,  that  the  second  campaign  of  Judas  apoai 
Timotheus  (1)  (1  Maoc.  v.  27-44)  is  giv^r.  i 
2  Maoc.  xii.  2-24,  aflpr  the  account  of  the  cnpuq 
of  Gazara  and  the  death  of  Timotheus  \2  <  tl.eh 
Wemsdorff  assumes  that  all  the  diflinrencfes  in  tSj 
narratives  are  blunders  in  2  Maoc.  (De  jtde  I  Hi 
Mace.  §lxz.),  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  <insu 
(on  2  Mace.  x.  24,  32).  But,  if  any  reliance  »  ^ 
be  placed  on  2  Maoc.,  the  differences  of  place  m 
circumstances  are  rightly  taken  by  Falritiu«  i 
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mark  differcDt  events  (De  Zibr,  Mace,  §  xxxii. 

p>  259> 

3.  The  Greek  name  of  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  1, 
srii.  U,  kc.).  He  is  called  by  this  name  in  the 
A.V.  in  cTery  case  except  2  Cor.  i.  1,  Philem.  1, 
HeK.  xiii.  23,  and  the  Kpistles  addressed  to  him. 

[B.  F.  VV.] 

JDi'OTOY  {Ttfi6$eos:  Ttmothewi).  The  dis^ 
upjp  thus  named  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  mixed 
•iarnages  which,  though  ooudenmed  by  stricter 
J  »i>h  opinion,  and  placing  their  offj^ring  on  all 
bf  t  the  lowest  step  in  the  Jewish  scale  of  prece- 
>in*,*  were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the  later  periods 
"( Jewfch  history.  The  father's  name  is  unknown : 
W  was  a  Greek,  i.  e.  a  Gentile  by  descent  (Acts 
J7. 1, 3).  }( in  any  sense  a  pi-oselyte,  the  fact  that 
ito  issue  of  tlie  marinage  did  not  receive  the  sign 
ts  tne  covenant  would  render  it  probable  that  he 
•♦.^'fliied  to  the  class  of  half-converts,  the  so-called 
I'A'srljtes  of  the  Gate,  not  those  of  Righteousness 
i^tsap.  raosELYTEs].     The  absence  of  any  per- 

-  aal  alluaon  to  the  father  in  the  Acts  or  Kpistles 
^^v^-^U  the  inference  that  he  must  have  died  or 
■^^fieared  daring  his  sou's  in&ncy.  The  care  of  \ 
•^  biiy  thus  devolved  upon  his  mother  Eunice  and 
W  mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  Under  their 
'-aaiag  his  education  was  emphatically  Jewish. 
"Mom  a  child"  he  ieanit  (probably  in  the  LXX. 
•'■skw)  to  *<kDow  the  Holy  Scriptures"  daily. 
Ti*  Uiiguage  of  the  Acts  leaves  it  uncertain  whe- 
ff-r  Lystra  or  Derbe  were  the  residence  of  the 
*^  »-«it  family.  The  latter  has  been  inferred,  but 
'<•  'Jii'Ut  much  likelihood,  from  a  p<j6;$ible  construc- 
i-u  <.f  Acts  XX.  4,  the  foimer  from  Acta  xvi.  1,  2 

t»p.  Neander,  Pji.  und  Lett,  i.  288  ;  Alfoi-d  and 
Hnthtr,  in  loc.).  In  either  case  the  absence  of  any 
t'li^itioa  of  the  existence  of  a  synagogue  makes 
^'dy  dtTout  ooosistency  moi-e  noticeable.  We  may 
^■■6k  here,  as  at  Philippi,  of  the  few  devout 
»'33€n  going  forth  to  their  daily  worship  at  some 
_Tfr-side  omtory  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  211). 
it*  reeling  vapiL  rlvw,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  adopted 
^^  bchmann  and  Tischcndorf,  indicates  that  it 
*tofrnin  them  as  well  as  from  the  Apostle  that 
i'V  T^ung  disdple  i^eceived  his  first  impression  of 
'  tr.stian  ti-uth.  It  would  be  natural  that  a  cha- 
^*^r  thus  fii^hioned  should  retain  throughout 
*v.ethir^  of  a  feminine  piety.  A  constitution  fai* 
•ai  iobu5t  a  Tim.  v.  23).  a  morbid  shrinking 

-  «n  vpposition  and  responsibility  (1  Tim.  iv.  12- 
Nt.  -o,  21,  vi.  11-14;  2  Tim.  ii.  1-7),  a 
*i.stiva>e«  even  to  tears  (2  Tim.  i.  4),  a  ten- 
•^"7  ^  An  ascetic  rigour  which  he  had  not 
'^'^itth  to  bear  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  united,  as  it  often 
*?  *^ith  a  temperament  exposed  to  some  risk  from 
*J«.athfttl  lusts "»»  (2  Tim.  ii.  22)  and  the  softer 
*f*t,r«  (1  Tim.  v.  2)— these  we  may  well  think 
"-  '■*•  chaiacteriftiug  tlie  youth  as  they  afterwai-ds 
'-  »;»ieriaed  the  man. 

^  arrival  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Lycannia 

^it*  xiv.  6j  brought  the  message  of  glad-tidings 

^  t  •inotheus  and  his  mother,  and  they  received  it 

Y^  "  unfeigned   faith  "   (2  Tim.  i.  o).      If  at 

L^»ta,as  seems  probable  from  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  he 

rhe  children  of  these  marriages  were  known  as 
^•*«»ta  (bastards)^  and  stood  just  above  the  Nethinim. 
-"•  ■«■»  bovever,  caeteris  paribut.  A  bastard  who  was 
»  ■*«•  »todeot  of  the  Law  was.  In  theory,  above  an. 
^^t  high^Klest  (Gem.  Hieros.  Jfon^oth,  fol.  84,  in 
^  ^  *»••  *».  In  MatL  xxlll.  14) ;  and  the  education 
^  noothew  (2  Tim.  Hi.  16)  maythereforc  have  hoipea 

V'>L.  II. 
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may  have  witnessed  the  half-completed   sacrifice, 
the  half-finished  martyrdom,  of  Acta  xiv.  19.     The 
preaching  of  the  Afx>stle  on  his  return  from  his 
short  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  suiliering 
(Acts  xiv.  22).      From   that  time  his  life  and 
education  must  have  been  under  the  direct  super- 
intendence of  the  body  of  eldera  (ib.  23).     During 
the  interval  of  seven  years  between  the  Apostle's 
first  and  second  journeys,   the  boy   gi-ew  up   to 
manhood.     His  zeni,  probably  his  asceticism,  be- 
came known  both  at  Lystni  and  Iconium.     The 
mention  of  the  two  Churches  as  united  in  testifying 
to  his  character  (Acts  xvi.  2),  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  early  work  was  prophetic  of  the  later,  that 
he  had  been  already  employed  in  what  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  great  labour  of  his  life,  as  **  the 
messenger  of  the  Cliurches,"  and  that  it  was  his 
tried  fitness  for  that  offit^  which  determined  St. 
Paul's  choice.     Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight 
into  chai-acter,  and  spoke  with  a  prophetic  utter- 
ance, pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as  others 
had  pointed  before  to  Paul   and  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiii.  2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in 
which  the  Apostle  was  engaged.     Personal  feeling 
led  St.  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi.  3), 
and  he  whs  soienmly  set  apart  (the  whole  assembly 
of  the  elders  laying  their  hands  on  him,  as  did 
the  Apostle  himself)  to  do  the  work  and  possibly 
to  besu*  the  title  of  Evangelist  ( 1  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv,  .'»).«     A  giait  obstacle,  however, 
presented  itself.     Timotheus,  though  inheriting,  as 
it  were,  from  the  nobler  side  (Wetstein,  in  loc,\ 
and    therefore    reckoned    as    one  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to   the 
age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision, 
and  in  this  point  he  might  seem  to  be  disclaiming 
the  Jewish  blood  that  was  in  him  and  choosing  to 
take  up  his  position  as  a  heathen.     Had  that  been 
his  i^eal  position,  it  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  St.  Paul's  principle  of  action  to  urge 
on  him  the  necessity  of  circumcision  (1  Cor.  vii. 
18;  Gal.  ii.  3,  v.  2).     As  it  was,  his  condition 
was   that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an  aposttite 
Israelite;   and,  though  circumcision  was  nothing, 
and  uncircumcision  was  nothing,  it  was  a  serious 
question  whether  the  scandal  of  such  a  position 
should  be  allowed  to  frustrate  all  his  efloi-ts  as  an 
Evangelist.      The  faiet   that  no   ofience   .seems   to 
have  been  felt  hitherto  is  explained  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  (ientile  element  in  the  churches 
of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  27).     But  his  wider  work 
would  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  who 
had  already  shown  themselves  so  rci\dy  to  attack, 
and   then    the   scandal    would   come    out.      They 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  church,  but  an  uncircumcised  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent.     With  a  special 
view  to  their  feelings,  making  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Apostle,  who  had  refused  to  permit  the 
circumcision   of  Titus,    "  took    and   circumcised  ** 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3)  ;  and   then,  as  conscious 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
charter   of  the   freedom    of  the  Gentiles  (ib.  4), 
Hencefoi-th  Timotheus  was  one  of  his  most  constant 

to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  would  naturally 
have  against  him  on  this  ground. 

b  Comp.  the  elaborate  dissertation,  De  vttmpiKalt  ciri- 
Bvfiiaiff  by  Bosius,  in  Hase's  Thetaurus,  vol.  ii. 

e  Iconium  has  been  suggested  by  Conybeare  and  How- 
son  (I.  389)  OS  the  probable  scene  of  the  ordination. 
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companions.  Not  Bince  he  parted  from  Barnabas 
had  he  found  one  whose  heail  so  answered  to  his 
own.  If  Barnabas  had  been  as  the  brother  and 
friend  of  early  days,  he  had  now  ^ound  one  whom 
he  could  claim  as  his  own  true  son  hy  a  spiritual 
poi'entage  (1  Cor,  iv.  17;  I  Tim.  i.*2;  2  Tim. 
i.  "2),  They  and  Silvanns,  and  probably  Luke 
also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  12),  and 
there  already  the  young  Evangelist  was  conspicuous 
at  once  for  his  hlial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil, 
ii.  22).  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  account 
of  St.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalonico,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi,  and  then 
acted  as  the  messenger  by  whom  the  membei's  of 
that  Church  sent  what  they  wera  able  to  give  for 
the  Apostle's  wants  (Phil.  iv.  15).  He  appears, 
however,  at  Beix)ea,  and  i^mains  there  when  Paul 
and  Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14),  going 
on  afterwards  to  join  his  roaster  at  Athens  (I 
Thess.  iii.  2).  From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Thessolonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gifts  for  com- 
forting and  teaching.  He  returns  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,*^  and  his 
name  appears  united  with  !>t.  Paul's  in  the  opening 
words  of  both  the  letters  written  fixtm  that  city  to 
the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  i.  I;  2  Thess.  i.  1). 
Here  iilso  he  was  appat^ently  active  as  an  Evan- 
gelist (2  Cor.  i.  19),  and  on  him,  probably,  with 
some  exceptions,  devolved  the  duty  of  baptising 
the  new  converts  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  Of  the  next  five 
years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record,  and  can  infer 
nothing  beyond  a  continnanoe  of  his  active  service 
as  .St.  Paul's  companion.  When  we  next  meet 
witli  him  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in  advance  when 
the  Apostle  was  contemplating  the  long  journey 
which  was  to  include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jerti- 
salem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  22).  He  was  sent  to 
**  bring  "  the  churahes  **  into  remembrance  of  the 
ways"  of  the  Apostle  (I  Cor,  iv.  17).  We  trace 
in  the  words  of  the  "  father  '*  an  anxious  desire  to 
guard  the  son  from  the  perils  which,  to  his  eager 
but  sensitive  temperament,  would  be  most  trying 
(1  Cor.  xvL  10).  His  route  would  take  him 
through  the  churches  which  he  hod  been  instru- 
mental in  founding,  and  this  would  give  him  scope 
tor  exercising  the  gifts  which  were  afterwards  to 
be  displayed  in  a  still  more  responsible  orfice.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  passages  ali-eady  referred  to, 
that,  after  accomplishing  the  special  woik  assigned 
to  him,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and  met 
St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  arrangement  (I 
Cor.  xvi.  11),  and  was  thus  with  him  when  the 
second  epistle  was  written  to  the  Chureh  of 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  1;.  He  returns  with  the 
Apostle  to  that  dty,  and  joins  in  messages  of 
greeting  to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  known 
persoiuilly  at  Corinth  and  who  had  since  found 
their  way  to  Rome  (Itom.  xvi.  21).  He  forms 
one  of  the  company  of  friends  who  go  with  St. 

^  I)r.  Wordsworth  Infers  from  2  Cor.  ix.  11,  and  Acts 
xvilt.  5.  that  bo  brought  conirllnitions  to  the  support  of 
the  Apostle  from  the  Macedonian  Churches,  and  thus  re- 
leased him  from  hts  continuous  labour  as  a  tent^maker. 

•  The  writer  has  to  tliitnk  Prof.  Ugfatfoot  for  calliug  Ms 
attention  to  an  article  ("Tbey  of  Caesar's  Honsebold")  in 
Joum.  qf  CUuM.  and  Sacred  Hhilology,  No.  X.,  in  which  the 
hypothesis  isqnestioned,  on  the  ground  that  the  {•^igrams 
•re  later  than  the  Epiittles,  and  that  they  connect  the 
name  of  Podens  with  heathen  customs  and  vices.  On  the 
other  hand  It  may  be  urged  thai  the  bantering  tone  of  the 
Epigrams  forbids  us  to  taka  them  as  evidences  of  cha- 
racter. Pndcns  tells  Martial  that  he  does  not  "  like  his 
poems."    "Oh,  that  is  because  you  mid  loo  many  at  a 
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Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  mil  by  theiii$«ivi>$. 
waiting  for  his  annval  by  a  ditferent  ship  !Act> 
XX.  3-6).  Whether  he  continued  his  joafTH»y  to 
Jerusalem,  and  what  became  of  him  during  St. 
Paul's  two  years'  imprisonment,  are  points  dq 
which  we  must  remtun  uncertain.  The  UDg:u;u:« 
of  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  dders  of  Ephe»u$ 
(Acts  XX,  17-35)  renders  it  unlikely  tJiat  he  v» 
then  left  there  with  authority.  The  abaencv^  d 
his  name  from  Acts  xxvii.  in  like  manner  \etk\s  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  share  in  the  peri  loot 
voyage  to  Italy.  He  must  have  joined  him,  h^^v- 
ever,  apparently  soon  after  his  arrival  in  I^omf. 
and  was  with  him  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Pni- 
lippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon  wore 
written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19 ;  Col,  i.  1 ;  Philem.  I  . 
All  the  indications  of  this  period  point  to  uices>;utt 
missionary  activity.  As  before,  so  now,  he  i»  t« 
precede  the  personal  coming  of  the  Apostle,  in- 
specting, odvisii^,  reporting  (Phil.  ii.  11^23),  car^ 
ing  especially  for  the  Macedonian  Churches  a»  dj 
one  else  could  care.  The  special  messages  of  greetm:; 
sent  to  him  at  a  later  date  (2  Tim.  ir.  21  j  ^hov 
that  at  Home  also,  as  elsewhere,  he  had  eaini^i 
the  warm  affection  of  those  among  whom  he  miniv 
tered.  Among  those  most  eager  to  be  thu^ 
remembered  to  him,  we  find,  according  to  a  fkii.i 
supported  hypothesis,  the  names  of  a  Rconon  noh}-! 
[PUDENs],  9i'  a  future  bishop  of  Rome  [Lixis], 
and  of  the  daughter  of  a  British  king  [Clacdl^ 
(Williams,  Claudia  ofid  Pvdens\  Conybeore  9» 
HowKon,  ii.  501  ;  Alford,  Excvtshm  m  Greek  T*-<< 
iii.  104).  It  is  interesting  to  tliink  oftheyotrcj 
Evangelist  as  having  been  uie  instrument  by  whi<4i 
one  who  was  surrounded  by  the  fathomless  impurity 
of  the  Roman  world  was  called  to  a  higher  life.  ar.  i 
the  names  which  would  otherwise  have  ap}M«rr»: 
only  in  the  foul  epigrams  of  Martial  (i.  32,  ir.  I  \ 
V.  48,  xi.  53)  i-aised  to  a  peipetuol  honour  in  tl** 
salutations  of  on  apostolic  epistle.*  To  this  pen«H 
of  his  life  (the  exact  time  and  place  beins:  nn 
certain)  we  may  probably  refer  the  impri^womr^l 
of  Heb.  xiii.  23,  and  the  trial  at  which'  he  ^  «iti 
nessed  the  good  confession"  not  nnwvrthy  to  Va 
likened  to  tliat  of  the  Great  CcMifessor  before  PlUt 
(1  Tim.  vi.  13). 

Assuming  the  genuineness  and  the  Inter  date  r 
the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  [romp,  the  fbllowi  Ji 
article],  we  are  able  to  put  together  a  few  nntu-vt 
as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows  from  I  Tim.  i.  1 
that  he  and  his  master,  after  the  rdeose  •(  ti  \ 
Utter  from  his  imprisonment,  reviatcd  the  }^i 
consular  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  cootinoed  i.i 
journey  to  Macedonia,'  while  the  disdpie  rema!Di*>i 
half-reluctontly,  even  weeping  at  the  se])ankt»"4 
(2  Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  (missi^!« 
the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiotisneys  vkii  i 
hod  sprung  up  thore.  The  time  during  whit^  h* 
was  thus  to  exercise  authority  m  the  deJcpite  «<  a\ 

time  "  (iv.  29).  He  begs  him  to  correct  their  bhtoi^-^ 
"  You  want  an  autograph  copy  then,  do  yon?**  (vti.  t  j 
The  slave  Rn-  or  Euoolpos  (the  name  is  posrfbly  a  v  >^9 
distortion  of  Enbulns)  does  what  might  be  the  (hlllln.-  t  i 
of  a  Christian  vow  (Acts  xvilL  18),  and  this  la  tbr  «<rji 
slon  of  the  snggesUon  which  seems  most  damnatory  \  r.  %• 
With  this  there  mingles  bowevvr,  as  in  It.  is.  ^i.  .''' 
the  language  of  a  more  real  esteem  than  is  cvmmi  n  i 
Marttal  (comp.  some  good  remarks  in  Her.  W.  K  (Uti 
loway.  A  rtoyysum's  iVolMiayt,  pp.  3i-4»). 

'  Dr.  Wordsworth,  In  an  Interesting  note  on  3  I'l"! 
L  16,  supposes  the  porting  to  have  been  In  ooosrqoeim-  >< 
St  I^ul's  second  arrest,  and  sees  hi  this  the  expUs  »i  i 
of  the  tears  of  TImotheits. 
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Apostle — a  vicar  apostolic  rather  than  a  bi^hop^ 
waa  of  uncertain  domtiiai  (1  Tim.  iii.  14).  The 
pivitioa  in  whidi  he  found  himself  might  well 
make  him  anxious.  He  had  to  rule  piesbytera, 
most  of  whom  were  older  than  himself  (1  Tim. 
ir.  12),  to  nssign  to  each  a  stipend  in  proportion 
to  his  work  (ib.  v.  17),  to  i-eoeive  and  decide  on 
chanjes  that  might  be  brought  against  them  (ib.  v. 
1,  19,  20),  to  rBgulate  the  almsgiving  and  the 
sd^terlioods  of  the  Church  (ib.  v.  It-lO),  to  ordain 
presbrters  and  deacons  (ib.  iii.  1-13).  There  was 
th?  risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputes,  preju- 
«lk«s,  coTetonsness,  sensuality  of  a  great  city.  There 
was  the  risk  of  injuring  health  and  strength  by  an 
ovei  drained  asceticism  (ib.  ir.  4,  ▼.  23).  Leaders 
•»t*  riral  sects  were  theiT — Hynienaeus,  Philetus, 
Alexander — ^to  oppose  and  thwju-t  him  (1  Tim.  i. 
i" ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  W.  14,  15).  The  name  of  his 
helored  teacher  was  no  longer  honoui-eii  na  it  had 
^«*ni  ;  the  rtroog  affection  of  former  days  had 
iuiished,  and  "Paul  the  avced"  had  become  uu- 
l<f<puhir,  the  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  (comp. 
MU  XX.  37  and  2  Tim.  i.  15).  Only  in  the 
tciTowed  circle  of  the  faithful  few,  Aquila,  Piis- 
'  11a,  Mark,  and  othei^  who  were  still  with  him, 
was  he  likely  to  find  sympathy  or  support  (2  Tim. 
:t.  19).  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle, 
knowii^  the^  trials,  and,  with  his  marvellous 
p<>w<*r  of  bearing  another's  burdens,  making 
t.'spm  his  own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and 
tW  fur  his  disciple's  stendfiistness ;  that  admoni- 
ticius  appeals,  warnings  should  follow  each  other 
iij  rapid  and  vehement  succession  (1  Tim.  i.  18, 
it.  15,  IT.  14,  v.  21,  vi.  11).  In  the  second 
^]ii<\e  to  him  this  deep  pei-sonal  feeling  utters 
.t>-i»lf  yet  moi-e  fuliy.  The  friendship  of  fifleen 
y«are  waa  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  memories 
<-iian«cted  with  it  throng  upon  the  mind  of  the 
4^1  man,  now  ready  to  be  offered,  the  blameless 
voath  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  the  holy  household  (ib.  i. 
■'•%  the  soleom  onlination  (ib.  i.  6),  the  tears  at 
parting  (ib.  i.  4).  The  last  recorded  words  of 
the  Apoatle  express  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet 
more  eame»-tly,  that  he  might  see  him  once  again 
t.b.  iv.  9,  21).  Timotheus  is  to  come  before 
winter,  to  bring  with  him  the  cloak  for  which  in 
that  winter  them  would  be  need  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 
VV>  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  reached 
him  in  time,  and  that  the  last  houra  of  the  teacher 
WTre  soothed  by  the  pi-esence  of  the  disciple  whom 
he  loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  seen 
m  Heb.  ziti.  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  St. 
I'auI's  imprimnment  and  was  released  from  it  by 
!h«;  death  of  Nero  (Omybeare  and  Howson,  ii.  502  ; 
Nf^ndfT,  /*yf.  und  I^it.  i.  552).  Beyond  this  all  is 
ipr«Typhal  and  uncertain.  He  continues,  accoixling 
t«)  the  old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus 
Ku»eb.  Jf.  E.  iii.  14),  and  dies  a  martyr's  death 
wilder  Domitian  or  Nerva  (Niceph.  //.  E.  iii.  11). 
The  great  festival  of  Artemis  (the  Karary^iov  of 
th^  guddem)  led  him  to  protest  against  the  licence 
and  frenzy  whidi  accompanied  it.  The  mob  were 
toiued  Xo  fury,  and  put  him  to  death  with  clubs 
('nmp.  Polyerates  and  Simeon  Metaphr.  in  Hen- 
vdi«nfl  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  24).  Some  Iat«r 
•ritics — Schleiermacher,  Mayerhoff— hare  seen  in 
Kim  the  author  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Acts 
^UUhansen,  Oommentar.  ii.  612). 

A  wmewhat  startling  theory  ^as  to  the  inter- 
r<^'ng  period  of  his  life  has  found  favour  with 
J>Ji.«ft  '^s.  V.  TimotUe),  Tillemont  (ii.  147),  and 
•vUtHv.     If  he  continued,  according  to  tlie  received 
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tradition,  to  be  bishop  of  Kphesus,  then  he,  and  no 
other,  must  have  been  the  "angel "  of  that  church 
to  whom  the  messiigc  of  Kev.  ii.  1-7  was  ad- 
dressed. It  may  be  uiged,  ns  in  some  degree 
confirming  this  view,  that  both  the  praise  and  the 
blame  of  that  message  are  such  as  harmonise  with 
the  impressions  as  to  the  character  of  TimotheuM 
dorived  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  The 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  self-styled  Apostles, 
the  abhoiivnce  of  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the 
unwearied  labour,  all  this  belongs  to  **  the  man  of 
God  "  of  the  Pa^to^al  Epistles.  And  the  fault  is 
no  less  charact(>ristic  The  strong  language  of  St. 
Paul's  entreaty  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the 
temptation  of  such  a  man  w^ould  be  to  fall  away 
from  the  glow  of  his  ♦♦  first  love,"  the  zeal  (if  his 
first  faith.  The  piomise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Churches  is  in  substance  ihe  same  as  that  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  (2  Tim.  ii.  4-6). 

The  conjecture,  it  should  be  added,  has  been 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  i^eoent  com- 
mentators on  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  Alfoitl  and 
Woi-dsworth,  in  foe.).  Trench  (Seven  Churches  of 
AstGf  p.  64)  contrasts  the  "angel"  of  Rev.  ii. 
with  Timotheus  as  an  "  earlier  angel  *'  who,  with 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged,  had  passed 
away  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  It  must 
be  remembei-ed,  however,  that,  at  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  death,  Timotheus  was  still  "  young," 
probably  not  more  than  thirty-five,  that  he  might, 
thei*efore,  well  be  living,  even  on  the  a^umption  of 
the  later  date  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  and  that  the 
traditions  (  valeant  quantum)  place  his  death  after 
that  date.  Bengel  admits  this,  but  urges  the 
objection  that  he  was  not  the  bishop  of  any  single 
diocese,  but  the  superintendent  of  many  churches. 
This  however  may,  in  its  turn,  be  ti-avenied,  by 
the  answer  that  the  death  of  St.  Paul  may  have 
made  a  great  difl'erence  in  the  work  of  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  employed  in  travelling  as  his  repre- 
sentative. The  special  charge  committed  to  him 
in  the  Pastoml  Epistles  might  not  unnaturally 
give  fixity  to  a  life  which  had  previously  been 
wandering. 

An  additional  fact  connected  with  the  name  of 
Timothy  is  that  two  of  the  ti^eatises  of  the  Pseiido- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  are  addi-essed  to  him  ( Dc 
Hierarch.  CoeL  i.  1  ;  romp.  Le  Nourry,  Dissert. 
c.  ix.,  and  Ualloix,  Quaest.  iv.  in  Migne's  edition  >. 

[E.  H.  P.] 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  Authorship. 
— The  question  whether  these  Epistles  w^ere  written 
by  St.  Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last 
half-centuiy,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirmative 
one  was  thought  possible.  They  ai-e  reckoned  among 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Muiatoriim  Canon  and 
the  Peshito  version.  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  25) 
phices  them  among  the  6fjLo\oyo6fifva  of  the  N.  T., 
and,  while  recording  the  doubts  whi(  h  affected  the 
2nd  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  ayTi\ty6' 
fitva,  knows  of  none  which  aflect  these.  They  are 
cited  as  authoritative  by  Tertullian  {De  Praescr, 
c.  25;  ad  Uxorem,  i.  7),  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom,  ii.  11),  Irenaeus  {Adc.  Haer.  iv.  16,  §3, 
ii.  14,  §8).  Pai'allelisms,  implying  quotation,  in 
some  cases  with  close  verbal  agreement,  are  found 
in  Clem.  Rom.  1  Cor.  c.  29  (comp.  I  Tim.  ii.  8); 
Ignat.  ad  Magn.  c.  8  (I  Tim.  i.  4)  ;  Polycaip,  c.  4 
(comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  8)  ;  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
ad  Autol.  iii.  126  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  I,  2).  Theie 
were  indeed  some  notible  exceptions  to  this  con- 
senstis.     The  three  Pastoral  Epistles  were  all  i-e- 
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jected  by  Marcion  (Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  t.  21 ; 
lien.  i.  29),  Basilidcs,  and  other  Gnoetic  teachei's 
(Hiei-on.  Praef.  in  Titum).  Tatian,  while  strongly 
maintaining  tlie  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
denied  that  of  the  other  two  (Hieron.  ib.).  In 
these  instances  we  are  able  to  discern  a  dogmatic 
reason  for  the  .rejection.  The  sects  which  these 
leaders  i-epresented  could  not  but  feel  that  they 
were  condemned  by  the  tenching  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Origen  mentions  some  who  excluded 
2  Tim.  from  the  Canon  for  a  veiy  diflerent  reason. 
The  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  belonged  to 
an  Apocryphal  history,  and  from  sa<:h  a  history 
St.  Paul  never  would  have  quoted  (Origen,  Comm. 
in  Matt.  117). 

The,  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however,  been  sub- 
jected to  a  more  elabomte  scrutiny  by  the  criticism 
of  Geinumv.  The  first  doubts  were  uttered  by 
J.  C.  Szhmidt.  These  were  followed  by  the  Send- 
sckreiben  of  Schleiermacher,  who,  assuming  the 
genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  undertook,  on 
that  hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  1  Tim. 
Bolder  critics  saw  that  the  position 'thus  taken  was 
untenable,  that  the  three  Epistles  must  stand  or 
fiUl  together.  Eichhom  {Einl.  iii.)  and  De  Wette 
(Einieit.)  denied  the  Pauline  authorahip  of  all  thi-ee. 
There  was  still,  however,  an  attempt  to  maintain 
their  authority  as  embodying  the  substance  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching,  or  of  lettei-s  written  by  him, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they 'had  been  sent  forth 
afler  his  death  by  some  over-zealous  disciple,  who 
wished,  under  the  shadow  of  his  name,  to  attack 
the  prevailing  errors  of  tlie  time  (Eichhom,  ib.). 
One  writer  (Schott,  I»ujoje  Hist.  Crit.  p.  324) 
ventures  on  Uie  hypothesis  that  Luke  was  the 
writer.  Baur  {Die  sogenannten  Pastoral' Brief c), 
here  as  elsewhere  more  diU'ing  than  others,  assigns 
them  to  no  earlier  period  than  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century,  aller  the  death  of  Polycai-p  in 
A.D.  167  (p.  138).  On  this  hypothesis  2  Tim.  was 
the  earliest,  1  Tim.  the  latest  of  the  three,  «vch 
pittbably  by  a  different  writer  (p.  72-76).  They 
grew  out  of  the  state  of  parties  in  tlie  Church  of 
Home,  and,  like  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
Acts,  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  extreme 
Pauline  and  the  extreme  i*etiine  sections  of  the 
Church  (p.  .58).  Stalling  from  the  data  supplied 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  the  writers,  tirst 
of  2  Tim.,  then  of  Titus,  and  lastly  of  1  Tim., 
aimed,  by  the  insertion  of  personal  incidents,  mes- 
sages, and  the  like,  at  giving  to  their  compilations 
an  air  of  veiisimilitude  (p.  70). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that 
the  question  of  authorship  is  here  more  than  usually 
important.  There  can  be  no  solution  as  regards 
these  Epistles  like  that  of  an  obviously  di^amatic 
and  therefore  legitimate  personation  of  character, 
such  as  is  possible  in  relation  to  the  authorship 
of  Ecclestastes.  If  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not 
Pauline,  the  writer  clearly  meant  them  to  pass 
as  such,  and  the  animus  decipiendi  would  !«  there 
in  its  most  flagrant  form.  They  would  have 
to  take  their  place  with  the  Pseudo-Clementifie 
Homilies,  or  the  Pseudo-Ignatian  Epistles.  Where 
we  now  see  the  traces,  full  of  life  and  intei'est,  of 
the  character  of  **  Paul  the  aged,*'  fii-m,  tender, 
zealous,  loving,  we  should  have  to  recognise  only 
the  tricks,  sometimei<  skilful,  sometimes  clumsy, 
of  some  unknown  and  dishonest  controversialist. 

Couscquenoes  such  as  these  ought  not,  it  is  tnie, 
to  lead  us  to  suppress  or  distort  one  iota  of  evi- 
dence.    They  may  well  make  u$  cautious,  in  ex- 
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amining  the  evidence,  not  to  admit  oonelusioiB  tha^ 
are  wider  than  the  premi^ies,  nor  to  take  the  pre- 
mises themselves  for  granted.  The  taric  of  ex- 
amining is  rendered  in  some  measure  easier  by  the 
&ct  that,  in  the  judgment  of  most  critks,  hostile  a> 
well  as  fiieudly,  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  stand 
on  the  same  ground.  The  intermediate  hypoth<'Sn 
of  Schleiermacher  {supra)  and  Credner  {Einl.  tas 
N.  T.)t  who  looks  on  Titus  as  genuine,  2  Tim.  a^ 
made  up  out  of  two  genuine  letten,  and  1  Tim.  as 
altogether  spurious,  may  be  dismissed  as  indiridual 
eccentricities,  haitlly  requiring  a  sepai^te  notice. 
In  dealing  with  objections  whidi  take  a  wider  ran«^p. 
we  are  meeting  those  also  which  ai^e  connnetl  to 
one  or  two  out  of  the  three  Epistles. 

The  chief  elements  of  the  alleged  eridesice  t-( 
spuriousness  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

I.  Language.— The  style,  it  is  ui^ged,  is  ditTerrnt 
from  that  of  the  ,  acknowledged  Pauline  Epistl-«. 
There  is  less  lineal  continuity,  a  want  of  onler 
and  plan,  subjects  brought  up,  one  after  the  other, 
abruptly  (Schleiermacher).  Not  less  than  titty 
wolds,  most  of  them  striking  and  cfaaracteiistii-, 
are  found  in  these  Epistles  which  are  not  fbuisd  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  (see  the  list  in  Conybeane  and 
Howson,  App.  I.,  and  Huther's  £inieit.).  The 
formula  of  salutation  (x^<'>  ^Acor,  clp^nf ),  half- 
technical  wonis  and  phrases,  like  titrifitm  and  it« 
cognates  (1  Tim.  ii.  2,  iii.  16,  vi.  6,  et  a/.),  wmpa- 
Kara0fitHi  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  i.  12,  U. 
ii.  2),  the  fi-equently-i^ecurring  wurr^s  6  \6yos 
(1  Tim.  i.  15,  iii.  1,  i'v.  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11),  the  ii-e 
of  iyiaivowra  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  a  tn^ 
teaching,  these  and  others  like  tliem  appear  he-e 
for  the  firat  time  (Schleierm.  and  Baur).  Som^  'if 
these  words,  it  is  ui^ed,  ^arcpovy,  Ht^^^tM^ 
atrr4ip,  tf^ws  k'wp6<nrov,  belong  to  the  Gnostic  tci- 
minology  of  the  2nd  century. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said,  (1)  that  there 
is  no  test  so  uncertain  as  that  of  language  and  styl- 
thus  applied ;  how  unoertain  we  may  judge  fitim 
the  fact  that  Schleieimacher  and  Neander  find  n-> 
stumbling-blocks  in  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  while  they 
detect  an  un-Pauline  character  in  1  Tim.     A  d  t- 
ference  like  that  which  marks  the  speech  of  mm 
divided  fix>m  each  other  by  a  century  may  be  co:>- 
clu.sive  against  the  identity  of  authorship,  but  <hort 
of  that  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  divet^M^  r 
which  may  not  coexist  with  it.     The  style  of  xnv 
man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and  eoduring  l<«c. 
Tlie  sentences  move  after  an  unvarying  rhythm;  ti»r 
same  woids  recur.     That  of  another  changes,  niort 
or  less,  from  year  to  year.     As  his  thoughts  tx\tiiA 
they  call  for  a  new  vocabulary.     The  Ia»t  w«>iL<^ 
of  such  a  writer,  as  those  of  Bacon  and  of  BuiL^. 
may    be   Horid,   redundant,   tigmaUve,   while  the 
earlier  were  almast  meagi^  in  their  simplicity,    le 
pix>poilion  as  the  man  is  a  solitary  thinlcer,  or  a 
strong  assertor  of  his  own  will,  will  he  Uxvi  to  tb* 
foi-mer  state.     In  propoi-tion  to  his  power  tfi  r«^ 
ceiving  iropi'essions  from  without,  of  sympatht^a^ 
with  others,  will   be   his  tendency  to  the  loiter. 
Apart  from  all  knowledge  of  St.  Paul's  character 
the  alleged  peculiarities  are  but  of  little  weight  ib 
the  advei^se  scale.     With  that  knowledge  we  mj 
see  in  them  the  natural  result  of  the  intaTour* 
with  men  in  many  lands,  of  that  readiness  to  1>^ 
come  all  things  to  all  men,  which  conld  hardly  tlul 
to  show  itself  in  speech  as  well  as  in  action.    Ltob 
group  of  his  Eplktles  has,  in  like  manner,  it^  if.a* 
racteristic  words  and  phrases.     (2)  Ifthis  i>  ii' * 
generally,  it  is  so  yet  more  emphatically  wlm  ut* 
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cimimstaxiees  of  authoi^ship  are  difiei-ent.  The 
bo^nage  of  a  BUhop^'s  Charge  is  not  that  of  his 
lett«ri  to  his  private  frieDds.  The  Epistles,  which 
St.  hml  wrote  to  the  chui'ches  as  sodetiess,  might 
well  differ  from  those  which  he  wrote,  in  the 
full  freedom  of  op»i  spe«H2h,  to  a  familiar  fiiend, 
to  bis  own  **  true  sou."  It  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  fiud  in  the  latter  a  Luther-like  vehemeuce 
of  9ipres$:OD  {e.  g.  K^Kavarripiaff/jLdiwv,  1  Tim.  iv. 
t,  SMnraporpt/Bfld  ^K^apfiiywy  iufOp^nv  rhv 
rovr,  1  Tim.  vi.  3,  ff€<r»ptvfi4ya  afuxprfaif,  2  Tim. 
ill  6),  mixed  sometimes  with  words  that  imply  that 
vfaidi  few  gieat  men  have  heen  without,  a  keen 
fOBsi  of  hanxfur,  and  the  capacity,  at  least,  for  satire 
>^  fj.  ypaMtis  fiiOovs,  1  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  ^^^opoi 
nil  w€pifpyot,  1  Tim.  v.  13;  rrrv^wrau,  1  Tim. 
vi.4;  y«urr4p^s  ip7o/,  Tit.  i.  12).  (3)  Other 
letters,  again,  wei  e  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  These 
bT*»  every  appearance  of  having  been  written  with 
ti§  Dwn  hand,  and  this  can  hardly  have  been  with- 
tTt  its  influence  on  their  style,  rendering  it  less 
•itSbse.  the  tiunsitions  more  abrupt,  tlie  treatment 
>M  tach  subject  more  concise.  In  this  respect  it 
tLir  be  compared  with  the  other  two  autograph 
Epi^les,  those  to  the  Gahitians  and  Philemon.  A 
li*t  of  words  given  by  Alford  (iii.  Proletj.  c.  vii.) 
?b(  ws  a  consiiderable  resemblance  between  the  fonner 
«'f  tlHr  two  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (4)  It  may 
>  ^ide«l,  that  to  whatever  exteut  a  forger  of  spu- 
rv.'tfr  Epistles  would  be  likely  to  form  his  style 
sfur  the  pattern  of  the  recognised  ones,  so  that 
B»?i  mi'^t  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  ooimterfeit 
tiDco  the  true,  to  that  extent  the  divei-sity  which 
lii^  bc<en  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits  that  have 
^«m  above  stated,  not  against,  but  for  the  genuine- 
t*s5  of  these  Epistles.  (5)  Lastly,  thei-e  is  the 
J^Ntive  argument  that  there  is  a  large  common 
ei-n»nt,  both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shared  by 
tW  Epistles  and  the  others.  The  grounds  of  thith, 
tjj«  law  of  life,  the  tendency  to  digj-ess  and  go  off 
V  a  wot\I,  the  personal,  individualising  afiection, 
tik  free  reference  to  his  own  suflferings  for  the 
trith,  all  these  are  in  both,  and  by  them  we 
iKii-jnise  the  identity  of  the  writer.  The  evidence 
*3u  hardly  be  given  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 

•  It  its  weight  will  be* felt  by  any  careful  student. 
Tne  coincidences  are  precisely  those,  in  most  in- 
•taoces,  which  the  forger  ol  a  document  would 
We  been  unlikely  to  think  of,  and  give  but  scanty 
•^[*f»rt  to  the  pen'eree  ingenuity  which  sees  in 
*t>^  resemblance  a  proof  of  compilation,  and  there- 
in r^^  of  spuriousness. 

U.  It  has  been  urged  (chiefly  by  Eichhom, 
^t^,  p.  315)  against  the  reception  of  the  Pastoral 
t^MWsk  that  they  caimot  be  fitted  in  to  the  i-ecords 
•'  >t  Paul's  life  in  the  Acts.  To  this  there  is  a 
tui-efold  answer.  *  (I)  The  difficulty  has  been 
f  jL'rmoQsly  exaggerated.  If  the  dates  assigneil  to 
(ben  must,  to  some  extent,  be  conjectural,  there 

•  >.at  least,  two  hypotheses  in  each  ca.se  {infra) 
wrjich  re^'t  on  I'easonably  good  groimds.  (2)  If 
•I'e  difBi-ulty  were  as  great  as  it  is  siiid  to  be,  the 
n**;*  (act  that  we  cannot  fix  the  preoije  date  of 
t'lrw  letters  in  the  life  of  one  of  whose  ceajieless 
bWrs  and  journeying  we  have,  after  all,  but 
♦':-?^ii«itary  records,  ought  not  to  be  a  stumbling- 
'•i'<^.  The  hypothesis  of  a  release  from  the  im- 
j«n*oiim«?nt  with  which  the  history  of  the  .Acts 
K^dj  removes  all  ditBculties ;  and  if  this  be  rejecteii 

I'^iir,  p.  67),  as  itself  not  resting  on  sufficient  evi- 
'-^nct*,  thCTe  is,  in  any  case,  a  wide  gap  of  which  we 
ouw  ootliiog.    it  may  at  least  claim  to  be  a  tlieot  y 
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which  explains  phenomena.  (3)  Here,  as  befcn-e,  the 
reply  is  obvious,  that  a  man  composing  counterfeit 
Epistles  would  have  been  likely  to  make  them 
square  with  the  acknowledged  reccn'ds  of  the  life. 

III.  The  thi-ee  Epistles  present,  it  is  said,  a  more 
developed  state  of  Church  oi^nisation  and  doctrine 
than  that  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul. 

(1)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  "  the  husband 
of  one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  6)  indicates  the 
strong  opposition  to  second  nmniages  which  cha- 
racterised the  2nd  century  (Baur,  pp.  113-120). 

(2)  The  **  younger  widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  11  can- 
not possibly  be  liteialiy  widows.  If  they  were,  St. 
Paul,  in  advising  them  to  marry,  would  be  ex- 
cluding them,  accoi-ding  to  the  rule  of  1  Tim.  Vi  9, 
from  all  chance  of  sharing  in  the  Church's  bounty, 
it  follows  therefore  that  the  woi-d  x^P^^  ^  used, 
as  it  was  in  the  2nd  century,  in  a  wider  sense,  as 
denoting   a  consecrated    lite    (Baur,   pp.  42-49). 

(3)  The  rules  affecting  the  i-elation  of  the  bishops 
mid  elders  indicate  a  hierarchic  development  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Petrine  element,  which  became 
dominant  in  the  Church  of  Home  in  the  ])ost- 
Apostolic  period,  but  foreign  altogether  to  the 
genuine  Epistles  of  St.  Paul    (lianr,  pp.  8»)-89), 

(4)  The  term  alptriKSs  is  used  in  its  later  sen.'«e, 
and  a  ti^i-mal  procedui'e  against  the  heretic  is  recog- 
nised, which  belongs  to  the  2nd  century  rather  than 
the  1st.  (5)  The  upward  progi*es8  from  the  office 
of  deacon  to  that  of  presbyter,  implieil  in  I  Tira. 
iii.  13,  belongs  to  a  later  peiio<l  (liaur,  /.  c). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  objections  which  con- 
tain so  large  an  element  of  mere  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. (1)  Admitting  Baur's  interpretsition  of  1 
Tim.  iii.  2  to  be  the  right  one,  the  rule  which 
makes  monog<imy  a  condition  of  the  episcopal  office 
is  very  tai*  removed  from  the  harsh,  svv«'t'j>iug  cen- 
sures of  all  second  marriages  which  we  tiud  in 
Athenagoias  and  Tertullinn.  (2)  There  is  not  a 
shadow  ot  proof  that  the  *•  younger  widows  "  were 
not  literally  such.  The  x^P^  **^  ^^  Pastoral 
Epistli's  are,  like  those  of  Acts  vi.  1,  ix.  39,  women 
dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  Church,  not  necessarily 
deaconesses,  or  engaged  in  active  labours.  The  rule 
fixing  the  age  of  sixty  for  admission  is  all  but  con- 
clusive j^<iinst  Baur's  hyj)othesis,  (3)  The  use  ot 
iviffKowoi  and  irpetrfiCrfpoi  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
as  equivalent  (Tit.  i.  5,  7),  and  the  absence  of  any 
inteimediate  oilier  between  the  bishops  and  deticons 
(1  Tim.  iii.  1-8),  are  quite  unlike  what  we  find  in 
the  Ignatian  Epistles  and  other  writings  of  the  2nd 
centuiy.  They  ai*e  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  17,  28  ;  Phil.  i'.  1). 
Few  filatures  of  these  Epistles  are  moi-e  striking 
than  the  absence  of  any  high  hierarchic  system. 
(4)  The  woixi  alp€rtK6s  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
alptiTus  of  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  The  sentence  upon 
Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20)  has  a 
precedent  in  that  of  1  Cor.  v.  5.  (5j  The  best 
interpreters  do  not  see  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  the  tran- 
sition from  one  otlice  to  another  (comp.  Ellicott, 
in  loc.t  and  Dkacon).  If  it  is  there,  the  assump- 
tion that  such  a  cliangn  is  foreign  to  the  Apostolic 
age  is  entirely  mi  arbitrary  one. 

IV.  Still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  indica- 
tions o^  a  latei'  date  in  the  descriptions  of  the  false 
teachers  noticed  in  tlie  Pastoral  Eistles.  These 
point,  it  is  said,  unmi^takeably  to  Marcion  and  his 
followers.  In  the  ityriOitrfis  ttis  ^tvBwyvfiov 
yyiitrccos  (I  Tim.  vi.  20 j  there  is  a  direct  i^eference 
to  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  under  the  title  of 
^Ayri$4ffus,  setting  forth  the  contradiction  between 
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the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Baur,  p.  26).  The 
"  genealogies "  of  1  Tim.  i.  4,  Tit.  iii.  9,  in  like 
manner,  point  to  the  Aeons  of  the  Valentinians  and 
Ophites  {ibid.  p.  12).  The  **  forbidding  to  marry, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats/'  fits  in 
to  Marcion's  system,  not  to  that  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers  of  St.  Paul's  time  {ibid.  p.  24).  The 
asseiiion  that  **  the  law  is  good"  (1  Tim.  i.  8)  im- 
plies a  denial,  liice  that  of  Marcion,  of  its  divine 
authoiity.  The  doctrine  that  the  '*  Resurrection 
was  past  already  **  (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  was  thoroughly 
Gnostic  in  its  character.  In  his  eagerness  to  find 
tokens  of  a  later  date  everywhere,  Baur  sees  in  the 
writer  of  these  Epistles  not  merely  an  opponent  of 
Gnosticism,  but  one  in  part  iutiected  with  their 
teaching,  and  appeals  to  thedoxologies  of  1  Tim.  i.  17, 
ri.  15,  and  their  Christology  throughout,  as  havii^ 
a  Gnostic  stamp  on  them  (pp.  28-33). 

CarafuUy  elaborated  as  this  part  of  Baur*s  attack 
has  been,  it  is  perhaps  the  weakest  and  most  capri- 
cious of  all.  The  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  predominantly  Jewish,  ropu^iZda-KoKoi 
(1  Tim.  i.  7),  belonging  altogether  to  a  different 
school  from  that  of  Maroion,  giving  heed  to  "  Jewish 
tables  "  (Tit.  ii4)  and  "disputes  connected  with  the 
Law"  (Tit.  iii.  9).  Of  all  monstixwities  of  Exegesis 
few  are  more  wilful  and  ^ntastic  than  that  which 
finds  in  yBfioitidaKoKoi  Antinomian  teachers  and 
in  fJMxoH  rofUKod  Antinomian  doctrine  (Baur,  p. 
17).  The  natuiiil  suggestion  that  in  Acts  xx.  30, 
31,  St.  Paul  contemplates  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
like  peiTerse  teaching,  that  in  Col.  ii.  8-23  we  have 
the  same  combination  of  Judabm  and  a  self-styled 
jyAiTu  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  or  <^i\o<ro^la  (Col.  ii.  8), 
leading  to  a  like  false  asceticism,  is  set  aside  sum- 
marily by  the  rejection  both  of  the  Speech  and  the 
Epistle  as  spurious.  Even  the  denial  of  the  Resur- 
rection, we  may  remark,  belongs  as  naturally  to 
the  mingling  of  a  Sodducaean  element  with  an  Eastern 
mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Marcion.  The  selt- 
contradictoiT  hypothesis  that  the  writer  of  1  Tim. 
is  at  onoe  the  strongest  opponent  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  that  he  adopts  their  language,  need  haixlly  be 
refuted.  The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed,  first 
misrepresents  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  these 
Epistles  and  elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire 
absence  from  the  first  centuiy  of  even  the  germs  of 
the  teaching  which  characterised  tile  second  (comp. 
Keander,  Pfi.  und  Lett,  i.  p.  401 ;  Heydenreich, 
p.  64). 

Date. — Assuming  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  to  what  period  of  his 
life  ai'e  they  to  be  refen'ed?  The  question  as  it 
afiects  each  Epistle  may  be  discussed  separately. 

Fint  Epistie  to  Timothy. — ^Thedii^ect(icita  in  this 
instance  are  very  few.  (1)  i.  3,  implies  a  journey 
of  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  Timothy 
remaining  behind.  (2)  The  age  of  Timothy  is 
described  as  vf&ms  (iv.  12),  (3)  The  general 
resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles  indicates  that 
they  were  written  at  or  about  the  same  time. 
Three  hypotheses  have  been  maintained  as  fulfilling 
these  contliUous. 

(A)  The  journey  in  question  has  been  looked  on 
as  an  unrecorded  episode  in  the  two  years*  work 
at  Ephesus  of  Acts  xix.  10. 

(B)  It  has  been  identified  with  the  joui-ney  of 
Acts  XX.  1 ,  after  the  tumult  at  Ephesus. 

On  either  of  these  suppositions  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  has  been  fixed  at  various  periods  after  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus,  before  tha  conclusion  of 
his  fii-st  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
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(C)  It  has  been  placed  in  the  interval  brtwOTi 
St.  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonroeiit&  at 
Rome. 

Of  these  conjectures,  A  and  B  have  the  merit 
of  bringing  the  Epistle  within  the  limit  of  tlw  au- 
thentic iwords  of  St.  Paul's  life,  but  they  hur 
scarcely  any  other.  Against  A,  it  may  \x.  urg^l 
that  a  journey  to  Macedonia  would  hardly  hare  Ih*« 
passed  over  in  silence  either  by  St.  Luke  in  tb- 
Acts,  or  by  St.  Paul  himself  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. Against  B,  that  Timothy,  instiad  of 
remaining  at  Ephesus  when  the  Apoatle  leit,  had 
gone  on  into  Macedonia  before  him  (Acts  xix.  2'i . 
The  hypothesis  of  a  possible  return  is  traversed  br 
the  fact  that  he  is  with  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  when  2  Cor.  was  written  and  senteff. 
In  favour  of  C  as  compared  with  A  or  B,  is  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle. 
The  errors  against  which  Timothy  is  wmued  sie 
present,  dangerous,  portentous.  At  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  to  Miletus  in  Acts  xx.,  •*.  e.,  accondias: 
to  tliose  hypotheses,  subsequent  to  the  Epistle,  thty 
are  still  only  looming  in  the  distance  (ver.  3<^.  AD 
the  circumstances  referred  to,  moreover,  imply  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  Apostle.  Discipline  k«i 
become  lax,  hei-esies  rife,  the  economy  of  theChuni 
disordered.  It  was  necessary  to  check  the  chiet 
offenders  by  the  sharp  sentence  of  exoommunicsticq) 
(I  Tim.  i.  20).  Other  Churches  called  tor  hk 
counsel  and  directions,  or  a  sharp  necessity  twk 
him  away,  and  he  hastens  on,  leaving  behind  him, 
with  full  delegated  authority,  the  disciple  in  wb>in 
he  most  confided.  The  language  of  the  Epi>ti4 
also  has  a  bearing  on  the  date.  Aocoitling  to  tbe 
hypotheses  A  and  B,  it  belongs  to  the  same  pen«i< 
as  1  and  2  Cor.  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  or, 
at  the  latest,  to  the  same  gi'oup  as  Philippian*  sol 
Ephesians ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  differences  oi 
style  and  language  are  somewhat  difficult  to  expUio. 
Assume  a  later  date,  and  then  thei*e  is  room  ^ 
the  changes  in  thought  and  expression  which,  ia  i 
character  like  St.  Paul's,  wero  to  be  expected  a^ 
the  yeara  went  by.  The  only  objections  to  th« 
position  thus  assigned  are — (1)  the  doubtfulness  oi 
the  second  imprisonment  alto^ther,  whidi  ha^  l<»s 
discussed  in  another  place  [Taul};  and  'J  ,  t'M 
"  youth"  of  Timothy  at  the  time  when  the  l^-tte! 
W{is  written  (iv.  12).  In  r^id  to  the  Utter,  tt  \\ 
sufiicient  to  say  that,  on  the  assumption  of  tht  Ut^j 
date,  the  disciple  was  probably  not  more  th.io  ^H 
or  35,  and  that  this  was  youug  enough  i*x  («• 
who  wa«8  to  exeixise  authority  over  a  whole  bfil 
of  Bishop-presbytera,  many  of  them  older  ths: 
himself  (v.  1). 

Second  Epistle  to  Tliinotty.— The  nunil*r  ^ 
special  names  and  incidents  in  the  2nd  Epistle  mxfl 
the  chronological  data  more  nuifleroos.  It  wili  *A 
best  to  bring  them,  as  far  as  possible,  togitb**^ 
noticing  briefly  with  what  other  tiicts  each  ooDOCvt 
itself,  and  to  what  conclusion  it  leads.  Here  a^^ 
thera  are  the  conflicting  theories  of  an  eariMtr  ^ 
later  date,  (A)  during  the  imprisoorocot  oi'  A>t 
xxviii.  30,  and  (B)  during  the  second  imp.n*-^ 
ment  already  spoken  of. 

(1)  A  parting  appaitrntly  recent,  under  ar"u5-i 
stances  of  special  sorrow  (i.  4).  Not  decisive,  Ti' 
scene  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  37)  suggesU  \Xm\U  ^  «< 
assume  A.  The  parting  referred  to  is  1  Tim.  ■  'i 
might  meet  B. 

(2)  A  genei^al  deseilion  of  the  Apostle  em  H 
the  discipltt  of  Asia  (i.  15).  Nothing  in  th'  vii 
indicates  anything  like  this  before  the  iiu)>n>«-.' 
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meat  of  «%cts  xxviii.  30.  Everythinj^  in  Acts  xix. 
<uiii  XX.,  aod  not  less  the  liinguage  oi'  the  Epistle  to 
ttie  Epbe^ians,  speaks  of  general  and  strong  afl'eo- 
im.  Tius,  therefore,  &o  tkr  as  it  goes,  must  be 
piaijed  OQ  the  side  of  B. 

i'Sf  The  position  of  St.  Paul  as  suffenng  (i.  12), 
i^  bxids  (ii.  9),  expecting  "the  time  of  his  de- 
faitare"  (ir.  6),  forsaken  by  almost  all  (iv.  16;. 
Not  quite  decbtve,  but  tending  to  B  rather  than  A. 
The  language  of  the  Epistles  belonging  to  the  first 
impriaOQiDent  implj,  it  is  true,  bonds  (Phil,  i.  13, 
Iti ;  Epfa.  iii.  1 ,  ri.  20),  but  in  all  of  them  the  Apostle 
is  >tim)tuided  by  many  iiiends,  and  is  ho^ieful,  and 
it4itid«t  of  release  ( PhiL  i.  25 ;  Philem.  22). 

4,  The  mention  of  Onesdphorus,  and  of  services 
[radered  by  him  both  at  Home  and  Epbesus  (i.  16- 
H'.  Not  decisive  again,  but  the  tone  is  rather 
tkit  of  a  man  looking  bock  on  a  pa^t  period  of  his 
l]^',  aiiii  the  otxiei-  of  the  names  suggests  the  tliought 
<  the  minisbntions  at  Ephesus  being  subsequent  to 
'krse  at  Rome.  Possibly  too  the  mention  of  **  the 
bwfi^iiold,"  instead  of  Onesiphonis  himself,  may 
iiDpiy  his  death  in  the  inteiTal.  This  therefore 
(aids  to  B  rather  than  A. 

Oj  The  abandonment  of  St.  Paul  by  Demas 
n.  10).  Strongly  in  favour  of  B.  Demas  was 
*iti)  the  Apostle  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
iiT.  U)  and  Philemon  (24)  were  written.  2  Tim. 
Ciii^t  therefore,  in  all  probability,  have  been  written 
itu-r  them ;  but,  if  we  place  it  anywhere  in  the 
ot^  imprisonment,  we  ai-e  all  but  compelled  *  by 
t^  snaitjon  of  Mark,  for  whose  coming  the  Apostle 
^b  in  2  Tim.  Iv.  11,  and  who  is  with  him  in 
l«l.  ir.  10,  to  place  it  at  an  eatlier  age. 

^1  The  presence  of  Luke  (iv.  11).  Agrees  well 
ejciu^b  with  A  (Col.  iv.  14-),  but  is  perfectly  com- 
|ifiii^4e  with  B. 

''i  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  Mark 
IT-  111.  Secons  at  fii-st,  compai'ed  as  above,  with 
<-^.  IT.  14,  to  snpport  A,  but,  in  connexion  with 
ti-t  mention  of  Demas,  tends  decidedly  to  B. 

\^)  Mention  of  Tychicus  as  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv. 
Ui.  Appeal's,  as  connected  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22, 
C"l.  i?.  7,  in  favour  of  A,  yet,  as  TychiciM  was 
o«t:uaally  employed  on  special  missions  of  this 
oYiU  may  just  as  well  fit  in  with  B. 

M\  The  request  tliat  Timothy  would  bring  the 
f^'oak  and  books  led  at  Troas  C^v.  13).  On  the  as- 
•-ruption  of  A,  the  last  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Troas 
VMikl  have  been  at  least  four  or  five  yeans  before., 
<i!j.ing  which  there  would  probably  have  been  oppor- 
luQtties  enough  for  his  legaining  what  he  had  left, 
la  thst  case,  too,  tlie  circumstances  of  the  journey 
}r>%riit  no  tiBce  of  the  haste  and  suddennesss  which 
^  rquest  more  than  half  implies.  On  the  whole, 
^>&,  ihii  must  be  reckoned  as  in  favour  of  B. 

I'M  ''Alexander  the  coppei^smith  did  me  much 
'^","  **  greatly  withstood  our  woitls "  (iv.  14, 15). 
Vt«  {Aft  taken  by  a  Jew  of  this  name  in  the  uproar 
^  Act»  XIX.,  and  the  natural  connexion  of  the  x^' 
ti^f  with  the  artisans  represented  by  Demetrius, 
^•iS?i>i  a  refei-enoe  to  that  event  as  something  recent, 
^i  io  far  support  A.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Aioander  was  too  common  to  make  us  ceilain  as  to 
ii"*  kkntity,  and  if  it  were  the  same,  the  hypothesis 
^  a  Uter  date  only  requires  us  to  assume  what  was 
I»&^iaWe  enough,  a  i-enewed  hostility. 

(U)  The  abandonment  of  the  Apostle  in  his  firat 

'  TV  qutifying  wor^  might  have  been  oraitteil,  but 

^  tb*-  Cftct  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  Dem-is,  having 

'  r«kai  StPiMil,  repented  and  ntumed  (Lardner.  vl.  368). 
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deteuoe  {kvoKoyla),  and  his  deliverance  "  from  the 
moiith  of  the  lion  (iv.  16,  17).  Fits  in  as  a  pas- 
sible contingency  with  either  hypothesis,  but,  like 
the  mention  of  Demas  in  (5),  must  belong,  at  any 
rate,  to  a  time  much  later  than  any  of  the  other 
Epistles  written  from  Rome. 

(12)  '*  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but  Tropliimus 
I  led  at  Miletus  sick*'  (iv.  20).  Language,  as  in 
(9),  implying  a  comparatively  recent  visit  to  both 
places.  If,  however,  the  letter  wei«  written  during 
the  first  imprisonment,  then  Trophimus  had  not 
been  left  at  Miletus,  but  had  gone  on  with  St.  J'aul 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29),'*  and  the  mention  of 
Erastus  as  I'emaining  at  Corinth  would  have  been 
superfluous  to  one  who  had  left  that  city  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Apostle  (Acts  xx.  4). 

(13)  **  Hasten  to  come  before  wintei*.*'  Assum- 
ing A,  the  presence  of  Timothy  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i. 
1 ;  Philem.  1,  might  be  i-egaixled  as  the  consequence 
of  this ;  but  then,  as  shown  in  (5)  and  (7),  there 
are  almost  insuperable  dilKcnlties  in  supjjosing  tiiis 
Epistle  to  have  been  written  before  thase  thi'ee. 

(14)  The  salutations  from  Eubulus,  Pudens, 
Linus,  and  Claudia.  Without  laying  much  stress 
on  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  absence  of  these 
names  from  all  the  Epistles,  which,  according  to  A, 
belong  to  the  same  period,  would  be  difficult  to 
explain.  B  leaves  it  ojieu  to  conjectui-e  that  they 
were  con  veils  of  more  recent  date.  They  are  men- 
tioned too  as  knowing  Timothy,  and  this  implies,  as 
at  lesist  probable,  that  he  had  already  been  at  Rome, 
and  that  this  letter  to  him  was  consequently  later 
than  those  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence 
preponderates  strongly  in  favour  of  tiie  later  date, 
and  that  the  Epistle,  if  we  admit  its  genuineness,  is 
thei-efore  a  strong  ai-gument  for  believing  that  the 
imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii.  wa;i  followed  by  a 
period  first  of  renewed  activity  and  then  of  suffering. 

Places. — In  this  respect  as  in  regaixl  to  time, 
1  Tim.  leaves  much  to  conjecture.  The  absence  of 
any  local  reference  but  that  in  i.  3,  suggests  Mace- 
donia or  some  neighbouring  district.  In  A  and  otlier 
MSS.  in  the  Peshito,  Ethiopic,  and  other  versions, 
Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscription  as  the  place 
whence  it  was  sent,  but  this  appears  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  traditional  belief  lesting  on  very  insuiKcieut 
grounds,  and  incom^xitible  with  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  above  adopted,  that  this  is  the  Epistle 
referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  16  as  that  from  laodicea 
(Theophyl.  in  loc.).  The  Coptic  version  with  as 
little  likelihood  states  that  it  was  written  from 
Athens  (Huther,  Einleit.). 

The  Second  Epistle  is  free  from  this  conflict  of 
conjectures.  Witli  the  solitary  exception  of  Bottger, 
who  suggests  Caesiirea,  there  is  a  consenstis  in  fiivour 
of  Rome,  and  eveiything  in  the  circumstances  and 
names  of  the  Epistle  l^ids  to  the  same  conclusion 
(iWd,). 

Structure  and  Characteristics, — The  peculiarities 
of  hmguage,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  question  of  au- 
thorship, have  been  already  noticed.  Assuming 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  some  characteristic 
fixtures  remain  to  be  noticed. 

(1)  The  ever-deepening  sense  in  St.  Paul's  heart 
of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of  which  he  w^as  the  object, 
as  shown  in  the  insertion  of  JfXcos  in  the  salutations 
of  both  Epistles,  and  in  the  ^Xe^Oiyi/  of  1  Tim.  i.  13. 


<>  The  coDjectnre  that  the  "leavhig"  referrvd  to  took 
place  during  the  voyage  of  Act*  xxvli.  ih  purely  arbitrary, 
and  at  variance  with  veers.  5  and  6  uf  th^U  rtiapter. 
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(2)  The  greater  abruptness  of  the  Second  Epistle. 
From  first  to  last  there  is  iu>  plan,  no  trcAtment  of 
subjects  airefully  thought  out.  All  speaics  of  strong 
oYerflowing  emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties 
about  the  future. 

(3)  The  ab^noe,  as  compared  with  St.  Paul's 
other  Epistles,  of  Old  Testament  references.  This 
may  connect  itself  with  the  fact  just  noticed,  that 
these  Epistles  ai'e  not  argumentative,  possibly  also 
with  the  request  for  the  **  books  and  parchments " 
which  had  been  lett  behind  (2  Tim.  iT.  13).  He 
may  have  been  separated  for  a  time  fi'om  the  Uph 
Tpa/ufiaro,  which  were  commonly  his  comj^ianions. 

(4)  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  'Maithful 
sayings'*  as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other 
Epistles  by  the  0.  T.  Scriptures.  The  way  in 
which  these  ara  cited  as  authoritative,  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  they  cover,  suggest  the  thought 
that  in  them  we  have  specimens  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  which  had  most  impressed 
themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  and  of  the 
disdples  generally.  1  Cor.  juv.  shows  how  deep  a 
reverence  he  was  likely  to  feel  for  such  spiritual 
uttei-ances.  In  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  we  have  a  distinct 
refei-ence  to  them. 

(5)  The  tendency  of  the  Apostle's  mind  to  dwell 
more  on  the  univei^ity  of  the  i^edemptive  work  of 
Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  3-6,  iv.  10),  his  strong  desii-e  that 
all  the  teaching  of  his  disciples  should  be  "  sound  " 
{uyicdyovaajf  commending  itself  to  minds  in  a 
healthy  state,  his  ie&r  of  the  corruption  of  that 
teaching  by  morbid  subtleties. 

(6)  The  importance  attached  by  him  to  the 
practical  details  of  administration.  The  gatiiered 
experience  of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the 
lite  and  well-being  of  the  Chui^  required  these  for 
its  safeguards. 

(7)  The  recurrence  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17, 
vi.  15,  16;  2  Tim.  iv.  18)  as  from  one  living 
perpetually  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  whom  the 
language  of  adoration  was  as  his  natural  speech. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable*,  in  the  above  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  theories,  to  state  them  simply 
as  they  stand,  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest, 
without  encumbering  the  page  with  constant  re- 
ference to  authorities.  The  names  of  writei's  on  the 
N.  T.  in  such  a  case,  where  the  gi'ounds  of  reason- 
ing are  ojien  to  all,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Full 
particular  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  intro- 
ductions of  A  Iford,  Woixlsworth,  Huther,  Davidson, 
Wiesinger,  Hug.  Conybeare  and  Howsou  {App,  i.) 
give  a  good  tabular  summary  both  of  the  objections 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  answers 
to  them,  and  a  clear  statement  in  favour  of  th6  later 
date.  The  most  elflborate  argument  in  favour  of  the 
eai'lier  is  to  be  found  in  N.  Larduer,  History  ofApost. 
and  Evang,  (  Works,  vi.  pp.  316-375).    [E.  H.  P.] 

TIN  ( /n3 :  Kotralr^pos :  stannum).    Among 

the  various  metils  found  among  the  s]K)ils  of  the 
Midianites,  tin  is  enumerated  (Num.  xxxi.  22). 
It  was  known  to  the  Hebrew  metal-workei-s  as  an 
alloy  of  other  metals  (Is.  i.  25;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20). 
The  markets  of  Tyre  were  supplied  with  it  by  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  It  was  us^  for 
plummets  (Zech.  iv.  10),  and  was  so  plentiful  as  to 
furnish  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii.  18)  with 
a  figure  by  which  to  express  the  wealth  of  Solomon, 
whom  he  apostrophizes  thus:  "Thou  didst  g;ither 
gold  as  tin,  and  didst  multiply  silver  as  lead."  In 
the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  weiv  familiar  with  it. 
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Twenty  layers  of  tan  were  in  Agamemooa's  coins 
given  him  by  Kinyi-es  {IL  xi.  25),  and  twenty  bo&ses 
of  tin  were  upon  his  shield  (//.  xi.  34).  Copper. 
tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephaestus  in  weldiiu; 
the  iamous  shield  of  Achilles  (//.  xviii.  474).  Tb« 
fence  round  the  vineyai*d  in  the  device  upon  it  «a> 
of  tin  (//.  xviii.  564),  and  the  oxen  were  wraujht 
of  tin  and  gold  (ibid.  574).  The  gi-eaves  of  Achillas 
made  by  Hephaestus,  were  of  tin  beaten  fine,  cIqk 
fitting  to  the  limb  (//.  xviii.  612,  xxi.  592,.  Ex> 
shield  had  two  tblds  or  layers  of  tin  betweoi  tvo 
outer  layei-s  of  bixmze  and  an  inner  layer  of  goU 
(//.  XX.  271).  Tin  was  used  in  ornamenting  duuv>l« 
(//.  xxiii.  503),  and  a  cuirass  of  bronze  overiakl 
with  tin  is  mentioned  in  //.  xxiii.  561.  No  allu- 
sion to  it  is  found  in  the  Odyssey,  The  mdtin: 
of  tin  in  a  smelting-pot  is  mentiMied  by  Hebiui 
{Tfieog.  862). 

Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine.  WhcDoe,  then,  did 
the  ancient  Hebrews  obtain  their  supply?  "■  Only 
three  countries  are  known  to  contain  any  cooskier- 
able  quantity  of  it :  Spain  and  Portugal,  Corow  J 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  the  hhis^ 
of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Banca,  in  the  Sttvts  of  )U 
lacca"  (Kenrick,  J*hoemctaf  p.  212).  Acooitlnc 
to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  46)  there  w«»  tin-inine»  :& 
the  island  of  Panchaia,  off  the  east  coast  of  Arabia. 
but  the  metal  was  not  exported.  There  cui  l« 
little  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Britain  wen  tM 
chief  source  of  supply  to  the  ancient  wotid.  Mr. 
Cooley,  indeed,  writes  very  positively  {Mantiaa 
and  Inland  Discovery,  i.  131) :  "  There  can  hf  w 
difficulty  in  determining  the  oiunti-y  from  wh^b 
tin  firet  aiTived  in  Egypt.  That  metal  has  hnA  a 
all  ages  a  principal  export  of  India :  it  i>  enume- 
rated as  such  by  Arrian,  who  found  it  abundant  a 
the  ports  of  Arabia,  at  a  time  when  the  supplJe» 
Rome  flowed  chiefly  through  that  chanueL  T 
tin-mines  of  Banca  are  probably  the  richei>t  io  th 
world ;  but  tin  was  unquestionably  brought  tn 
the  West  at  a  later  period."  But  it  has  I 
shown  conclusively  by  Dr.  Geot^  6mith  (Tie  i 
sUerides,  Lond.  1863)  that,  so  £u-  fiom  su<.h 
statement  being  justified  by  the  authority  of  Ani 
the  fiicts  are  all  the  other  way.  Afler  exanrti^r. 
the  commerce  of  the  poits  of  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  a 
India,  it  is  abundantly  evident  tiiat,  **  insteaii  i4  i^ 
coming  from  the  Ea^ft  to  Egypt,  it  has  been  'm\  ir 
ably  exported  from  Egypt  to  the  East "  {\u  1^^  \ 
With  regard  to  the  tin  obtained  fit»n  Spain,  althorzfa 
the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  ap)«L>ii  t« 
have  been  pixxluced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  »i:p|\^ 
the  Phoenician  markets.  Posidonius  (in  SinL.  Jtj 
p.  147)  relates  that,  in  the  country  of  the  Art.tt 
in  the  extieme  N.\V\  of  tlie  peninsula,  the  gix^' 
was  bright  with  silver,  tin,  and  w^hite  gold  ;  n>i\r> 
with  silver),  which  were  brought  down  by  t: 
riveis ;  but  the  quantity  thus  obtained  couM 
have  been  adequate  to  the  demand.  At  the  pn-?*^  * 
day  the  whole  surface  boi^  for  mining  in  S{«r 
little  more  than  a  square  mile  (Smith,  Casdtcnd 
p.  46).  We  are  theiefore  driven  to  oonclud*'  thi^ 
it  was  from  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin  distriit$  \ 
Britain,  that  the  Phoenicians  obtained  the  jn  .i| 
bulk  of  this  commodity  (Sir  G.  G.  Lewis,  1U'*\ 
Survey  of  the  Astr»  of  the  Anc.  p.  451),  aiitl  ti.  i 
this  was  done  by  the  direct  voyage  fit>m  Gi«Je^.  lt| 
is  true,  that  at  a  later  period  (Sti^bo,  iii.  147  v.i 
was  conveyed  overhmd  to  Marseilles  by  a  iw.tsi 
days'  journey  (Dio<l.  Sic.  v.  2;;  but  titrab»»  ^ 
175)  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  alune  i-anit-^i  <4<| 
this  tiaffic  iu  fonuer  times  fjom  Gades,  ooutiu..:..; 
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tk  pasage  from  everj  one ;  and  that  on  one  ooca- 
^Mi,  when  tbe  Komans  followed  one  of  their  Yestels 
Id  onkr  to  discover  the  soorce  of  supply,  the  master 
ft' the  ship  ran  upon  a  shoal,  leading  those  who 
H.tlkved  him  to  destroction.  In  coui^se  of  time, 
bcwtrT^Tf  tbe  Romsms  discovered  the  passage.  In 
Ijrkiel,  **  the  tiiMie  in  tin  is  attributed  to  Tai-shish, 
ss '  the  inenchant'  for  the  commodity,  without  any 
c«vtioa  <^  the  place  whence  it  was  procured'' 
'  CmUerides,  p.  74) ;  and  it  is  after  the  time  of 
Jiiiioji  Caesar  that  we  first  hear  of  the  overland 
tnffic  hr  Marseilles. 

Piioy  (vi.  36)  identifies  the  cassiteros  of  the 
(iredu  with  the  plumbum  oRmm  or  candidum  of 
the  Uiiniam,  which  is  our  tin,  Stannum,  he  says, 
'J  fbtaioed  from  an  ore  containing  lead  and  silver, 
K^  is  the  fizst  to  become  melted  in  the  fiimace. 
It  id  the  same  which  the  Germans  call  Werk^  and  is 
s^ttrently  tbe  meaning  of  the  Hebr.  b^dU  in  Is.  i. 
^'•.  The  etymology  of  cassiteros  is  uncisiiain. 
^rism  the  huet  that  in  Sanscrit  kaatira  signifies 
"  tiQ,"  an  argument  has  been  derived  in  favour  of 
iDca  being  the  source  of  the  ancient  supply  of  this 
c^,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon 
a.   [Lead.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

TIPH'SAH     (noan:      etpffiii      Thaphsa, 

Tkpsa)  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  iv.  24  as  the  limit 
«  >olomoo*s  empire  towaixls  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
-  K.  IT.  16  it  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  by 
)lejahem,  king  of  Isi'ael,  who  **  smote  Tiphsah  and 
suttbat  were  therein,  and  all  the  coasts  thereof." 
!t  i>  cenei-ally  admitted  that  the  town  intended,  at 
^7  rate  in  tbe  foi-mer  passage,  is  that  which  the 
Onrki  and  Romans  knew  under  the  name  of 
Tbapsacus  {SS^cucut)f  situated  in  Noi-them  Syria, 
A  the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  cross  the 
£<r^irates  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §21).      The  name  is 

tiie.'ffore,  reasonably  enough,  connected  with  HDS, 
"to  pass  over"  (Winer,  Bealvcdrterbuch,  ii.  6lV), 
3^1  &  believed  to  correspond  in  meaning  to  the 
'Jr»T-k  ropos,  the  German  fart,  and  our  '*  ford." 

Tla{feiacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
la  tin:  ancient  worjm  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
•Jh  t.me  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  calls  it  **  gieat  and 
l'i'>^peious "  {ji€ytt\ri  icol  cdSafjKWV,  Anab.  i.  4, 
§!•  .  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  considemble 
l^le,  thi;  land-tratlic  between  East  and  West  pass- 
>^^  through  it,  fii'st  on  account  of  its  ibrdway 
^.'iich  was  the  lowest  upon  the  Euphrates),  and 
*^r.  i.n  account  of  its  bridge  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §23), 
^'^U  it  was  likewise  the  point  where  goods  were 
^"th  embaiked  for  transport  down  the  stream  (Q. 
'"•tt.  X.  1),  and  also  disembarked  from  boats  which 
^1  come  up  it,  to  be  conveyed  on  to  their  final 
i'?tinati<m  by  land  (Strab.*  xvi.  3,  §4).  It  is  a 
^^T  cuDJectore  that  Solomon's  occupation  of  the 
[-iJtit  was  connected  with  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
^  of  trade  with  Central  Asia  directly  across  the 
^>Lt;n«fit,  and  that  Tadmor  was  intended  as  a 
Mti[ig.|tUoe  on  the  jouiney  to  Tbapsacus. 

Tb  ipsacos  was  the  place  at  which  armies  march- 
it^  »i»t  or  west  usually  crossed  the  *'  Great  River." 
It  va^i  ihtre  that  the  Ten  Thousand  111*51  learnt  the 
^e^l  intentions  of  Cyrus,  and,  consenting  to  aid  him 
i-'.  hk  enterprise,  passed  the  stresim  (Xen.  Anab.  i. 
^<  §11).    There  too  Darius  Codomannus  crossed  on 

*  Thtt  \i  dear  from  the  very  name  of  the  place,  and  is 
^Qtinmd  by  muckm  researches.  When  the  natives  told 
On»  that  Die  Urmm  had  acknowledged  htm  as  its  king. 
UiJDg  never  been  forded  until  his  army  waded  ibrough  It, 
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his  flight  from  Issus  (Arr.  Exp.  Al,  ii.  13) ;  and 
Alexander,  following  at  his  leisure,  made  his  pas- 
sage at  the  same  point  (ib.  iii.  7).  A  bridge  q^* 
boats  was  usually  maintained  at  the  place  by  the 
Persian  kings,  which  was  of  coui-se  broken  up  when 
danger  threatened.  Even  then,  however,  the  sti'eam 
could  in  general  be  fbi'ded,  unless  in  the  flood- 
season.* 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  site  of 
Tbapsacus  was  the  modern  DeUr  (D'Anville,  Ren- 
nell,  Vaux,  &c.).  But  the  Euphrates  expedition 
proved  that  thei-e  is  no  ford  at  JJetTf  and  indeed 
showed  that  the  only  ford  in  this  part  of  the  course 
of  the  EnpIuTitra  is  at  Suriyeh^  45  miles  below 
Balis,  and  165  above  Peir  (Ainswoilh,  Travels  in 
t/ie  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  70).  This  then 
must  have  been  the  position  of  Tbapsacus.  Here 
the  river  is  exactly  of  the  width  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (4  stades  or  800  yards),  and  here  for 
four  months  in  the  winter  of  1841-1842  the  river 
had  but  20  inches  of  water  (ib.  p.  72). 

**  The  Euphi-ates  is  at  this  spot  full  of  beauty 
anil  majesty.  Its  stream  is  wide  and  its  waters 
generally  dear  and  blue.  Its  banks  are  low  and 
level  to  the  left,  but  undulate  gently  to  the  right. 
Previous  to  arriving  at  this  point  the  coui-se  of  the 
river  is  southerly,  but  here  it  tuins  to  the  east, 
expanding  mora  like  an  inland  lake  than  a  river, 
and  quitting  (as  Pliny  has  described  it)  the  Pal- 
rayiean  solitudes  for  the  fertile  5rygdonia"  (ib.). 
A  paved  causeway  is  visible  on  eitifier  side  of  the 
Euphrates  at  Suriyeh,  and  a  long  line  of  mounds 
may  be  traced,  disposed,  sometliing  like  those  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  form  of  an  in-egular  pai-allelogram. 
These  mounds  probably  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  [G.  R.] 

TI'RAS   (DTn  :     ee/pai :     Thiras).       The 

youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2).  As  the  name 
occurs  only  in  the  ethnological  table,  we  have  no 
clue,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  to  guide  us 
as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any  particular 
people.  Ancient  authorities  generally  fixed  on  the 
Thracians,  as  presenting  the  closest  verbal  approxi- 
mation to  the  name  (Joseph,  ^t.  i.  6,  §1 ;  Jerome, 
in  Gen,  x.  2 ;  Targums  Pseudoj.  and  Jerus.  on 
Gen.  I.  c. ;  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  i.  5) :  the  occasional 
rendering  Persia  pi-obably  originated  in  a  ooiTuption 
of  tbe  original  text.  The  coiTespondence  between 
Thrace  and  Tiras  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be  con- 
vincing ;  the  gentile  fbi-m  ep$^  brings  them  nearer 
U^ether,  but  the  total  ab»euoe  of  the  %  in  the 
Greek  name  is  observable.  Granted,  however,  the 
verbal  identity,  no  objection  would  arise  on  ethno- 
logical grounds  to  placing  the  Thiucians  among 
the  Japhetic  races.  Their  pi-ecise  ethnic  position 
is  indeed  involved  in  gi'eat  uncertainty;  but  all 
authorities  agree  in  their  genei'al  Indo-European 
character.  The  evidence  of  this  is  circumstantial 
rather  than  direct.  The  language  has  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  names  and  the 
single  word  bria,  which  forms  the  termination  of 
Mesembiia,  Selymbria,  &c.,  and  is  said  to  signify 
"  town  "  (Stiab.  vii.  p.  319).  The  Thracian  stock 
was  represented  in  later  times  by  the  Getae,  and 
these  again,  still  Liter,  by  the  Daci,  each  of  whom 
inherited  the  old  Thi*acian  tongue  (Sti-ab.  vii. 
p.  303).     But  this  circumstance  throws  little  light 

they  calculated  on  his  Ignorance,  or  thonght  he  would  not 
examine  too  strictly  Into  the  groundwork  of  a  compliment, 
(8ee  Xen.  Anab.  1.  4,  $ll.) 
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on  tbe  subject;  for  the  Dacian  language  has  lUso 
diisappeared,  though  fi-agments  of  its  vocabulary 
may  possibly  eiist  either  in  Wallachian  dialects  or 
perhaps  in  the  Albanian  language  (Diefeubach,  Or, 
Eur,  p.  68).  If  Grimm's  ideiitiHcation  of  the 
Getae  with  the  Goths  were  established,  the  Teu* 
tonic  affinities  of  the  Thiudans  would  be  placed 
beyond  question  (GtfScA.  Deuts.  Spr.  i.  178) ;  but 
this  view  does  not  meet  with  genei-al  acceptance. 
The  Thmcians  are  associated  in  ancient  history  with 
the  Pelasgiaus  (Stitib.  ix.  p.  401),  and  the  Trojans, 
with  whom  they  had  many  names  in  common 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  590) ;  in  Asia  Minor  they  were 
represented  by  the  Bithynians  (Hei'od.  i.  28,  vii. 
75).  These  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family, 
but  do  not  warmnt  us  in  assigning  them  to  aoy 
particular  branch  of  it.  Othei'  explanations  have 
been  offered  of  the  name  Tii-as,  of  which  we  may  notice 
the  Agathyrsi,  the  Brst  part  of  the  name  (Aga) 
being  treated  as  a  pieHx  (Knobel,  Vdlkert.  p.  129j  ; 
Taurus  and  the  vai'ious  tribes  occupying  ih&i  range 
(KaliKch,  Cotmn,  p.  246)  ;  the  river  Tynis,  Dnies- 
ter, with  its  oognominous  inhabitants,  the  Tyritae 
(Hiiveniick,  EirUeit.  ii.  231;  Schulthess,  Farad. 
p.  194) ;  and,  lastly,  tbe  maritime  Tyrrheni  (Tuch, 
in  Gen.  I.  c).  [W.  L.  B.] 

TI'RATHITES,  THE  (D^nynn :  raOulfi ; 
Alex.  Apyatffci/x:  Canentes).  Que  of  the  three 
families  of  Scribes  residing  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55), 
the  othere  being  the  Shimeathites  and  Suchathites. 
The  passage  is  hopelessly  obscure,  and  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  discover  whence  these  three  fiunilies 
derived  their  names.  The  Jewish  oommentatora, 
playing  with  the  names  in  true  Shemitic  fashion,  in- 
terpret them  thus:  —  *'They  called  them  Tira- 
thim,  because  their  voices  when  they  sung  i^ounded 
loud  (]nn) ;  and  Shimeathites  because  they  made 
themselves  heard  (yOK^)  in  reading  the  Law." 

The  SHUfEATHiTES  having  been  inadvertently 
omitted  in  their  proper  place,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
give  here  the  equivalents  of  the  name  {JDI^T\Vt^ : 
XofiaBififji:  Resonantes),  [G.j 

TIRE  C^KSj.  An  ornamental  headdi-ess  worn 
on  festive  occasions  (Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23).  The  teim 
peer  is  elsewhere  rendeied  **  goodly  *'  (Ex.  xxxix. 
28);  "bonnet"  (Is.  iii.  20;  Ez.  xliv.  18);  and 
"  oruameot "  (Is.  Ixi.  lOj.  For  the  chaiiu:ter  of 
the  article,  see  Headdrkss.  [W.  L.  B.] 

TIR'HAKAH(nipn-in:  SofHucd:  Tharaea). 
King  of  Ethiopia,  Cush  {0curi\fbs  Ai6i<fir«i',  LXX.), 
the  opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9;  Is. 
xxxvii.  9).  While  the  king  of  Assyria  was  "  warnng 
against  Libnah,"  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  he  heard 
of  Tirhakah's  advance  to  Hght  him,  and  sent  a 
second  time  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 
This  was  B.C.  cir.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
expedition  took  place  in  the  24th  instead  of  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to 
B.C.  cir.  708.  If  it  were  an  expedition  later  than 
that  of  which  tlie  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have 
been  before  B.C.  cir.  698,  Hezekiah's  last  year. 
But  if  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  reduced  to  35 
years,  these  dates  would  be  respectively  B.C.  cir. 
693,  683,  and  678,  and  these  numbers  might  have 
to  be  slightly  modiHed,  the  fixed  date  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  B.C.  721,  being  abandoned. 

Accoi-ding  to  Mauetho*s  epitomists,  Tarkoe  or 
Tarakus  was  the  thiixl  and  last  king  of  the  xxvtli 
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dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopitus,  and  reigned  18 
(Afr.)  or  20  (Eus.)  years.  [So.]  Fn>m  one  of  the 
Apis-Tablets  we  learn  that  a  bull  Apis  was  bom  in 
his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  20th  of 
Psammetichus  I.  of  the  xxvith  dynasty.  Its  life 
exceeded  20  yean^  and  no  Apis  is  stated  to  have 
lived.  lous:er  than  26.  Taking  that  sum  as  the 
most  probable,  we  should  date  Tirhakah's  aocesainj 
B.C.  dr.  695,  and  assign  him  a  reign  of  26  year». 
In  this  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  later 
reckoning  of  the  Biblical  events,  were  it  not  for  thf 
possibility  that  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethiopia  befo:e 
becoming  king  of  Egypt.  In  connexion  with  thi> 
theoiy  it  must  be  obsei*ved,  that  an  earlier  Ethi- 
opian of  the  same  dynasty  is  called  in  the  BiUe 
"So,  king  of  Egypt,"  while  this  ruler  is  called 
"Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,' 'and  that  a  Phanoht> 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  at  the  period  of  the  latter,  and 
also  that  Herodotus  repiesents  the  I^yptian  oppooeut 
of  Sennacheiib  as  Sethos,  a  native  king,  who  may 
however  have  been  a  vassal  under  the  Ethiopian. 

The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  wj-itten  in  hieroglyphic 
TEHAHKA.  Sculptui*es  at  Thebes  commemonite 
his  rule,  and  at  Gebel-Berkel,  or  Napata,  he  cod- 
sti'ucted  one  temple  and  part  of  another.  Of  tiw 
events  of  his  reign  little  else  is  known,  and  the  ac- 
count of  Megasthenes  (op.  Strabo  xv.  p.  686),  that 
he  rivalled  Sesostris  as  a  warrior  and  reached  th« 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  is  not  suppoited  by  other  evi- 
dence. It  is  probable  that  at  the  close  of  his  reigo 
he  found  the  Assyrians  too  powerful,  and  retired  to 
his  Ethiopian  dominions.  [R.  S.  P.] 

TIR'HANAH  (mnnn :  Bapdfi ;  Alex.  Bapx^: 

Thar  ana).     Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  ood- 
cubine  Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48;. 

TIR'IA(«n^n:  Bipid;  AloL^pidz  Thiria). 

Son  of  Jehaleleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  16). 

TIRSHA'THA  (always  written  with  the  article, 
KHCnnn  :  hence  the  LXX.  give  the  woitl  'Atfcp- 

awrBi  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65),  and  *Apra(tauir9i 
(Neh.  X.  1) :  Vulg.  Atfiersatha).  The  Utle  of  th? 
governor  of  Juda^  under  the  Persians,  derived  hj 
Gesenius  from  a  Persian  root  signifying  "stera," 
"  severe."  He  compares  the  title  Gestrenger  Herr, 
formerly  given  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  and 
imperial  cities  of  Germany.  Compoj-e  also  our  ei* 
pression,  "  most  dread  sovereign."  It  is  added  as 
a  title  afler  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  9, 
X.  1  [Heb.  2]);  and  occurs  idso  in  three  other 
places,  Ezr.  ii.  (ver.  63),  and  the  repetition  of  tbat 
account  in  Neh.  vii.  (vers.  65-70),  where  probably  it 
is  intended  to  denote  Zerubbabel,  who  had  held  tbe 
office  before  Nehemiah.  In  the  mai|;in  of  the 
A.  V.  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65,  x.  1)  it  is  rendered 
"  governor  ;**  an  explanation  justified  by  Neh.  lii.  26, 
vfhere  "Nehemiah  the  governor,"  nnSH  (PfcAii, 

possibly  from  the  same  ittot  as  the  word  we  write 
Pacha,  or  Pasha),  occura  instead  of  the  more  usual 
expression,  **  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha."  This  word, 
nnS,  is  one  of  very  common  occurreuoe.    It  U 

twice  applied  by  Nehemiah  to  himself  (v.  14, 18), 
and  by  the  prophet  Haggai  (i.  1,  ii.  2, 21)toZ€ral)- 
babel.  Accoixling  to  Gesenius,  it  denotes  the  prefwt 
or  governor  of  a  province  of  less  extent  than  s 
satrapy.  The  woi*d  is  used  of  officers  and  govano^s 
under  the  Assyrian  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  Is.  xxxvi.  t);. 
Babylonian  ( Jer.  Ii.  57,  Ez.  xxiii.  6,  23 ;  see  mIm) 
Ezr.'  V.  3,  14,  vi.  7,  iJnu.  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  7  [HeK 
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B] ,  Meiiin  (Jer.  ti.  28),  and  P«nuui  (Esth.  riii.  9, 
ti.  ;^i  momichies.  And  under  this  last  we  tind 
R  ^<fii«d  to  the  rulers  of  the  proTinces  boitlered 
br  tne  Kuphntes  (Ezr.  viii.  36,  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  iii. 
7 .,  aotJ  to  the  goyemors  of  Judaea,  Zerubbabel  and 
Nt^mUh  (compare  Mai.  i.  8).  It  is  found  also  at 
ffi  earijer  period  in  the  times  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x. 
U,  '2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  Benhadad  king  of  Syria 

1  K.  XI.  24; :  finom  which  last  place,  compared 
with  others  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  Is.  xxxri.  9),  we  find 
tb:  militanr  commands  were  often  held  by  these 
p'Tiraors ;  the  word  indeed  is  c^ien  rendered  by  the 
A.  v.,  either  in  the  text  or  the  margin,  **  captain." 

Br  thas  briefly  examining  the  sense  of  Pedia, 
rikh  (thou^  of  coune  a  much  more  general  and 
1^9  <ii<^tiQctire  word)  is  given  as  an  equivalent  to 
T.rN^tha,  we  have  no  difBculty  in  forming  an  opinion 
« to  the  geoend  noti<Hi  implied  in  it.  We  have,  how- 
cTtfT,  DO  sufficient  inforxxiation  to  enable  us  to  explain 
i&  crtajl  in  whait  consisted  the  special  peculiarities 
m  kifioor  or  fonctioas  which  distinguished  the  Tir- 
«t.nha  from  others  of  the  same  class,  governors, 
iptaias,  princes^  rulers  of  provinces.     [£.  P.  E.] 

Tffi'ZAH   (nVTJI.    1.  e.    Thirza:    Btptrei: 

P-em).  The  yoangest  of  the  five  daughters  of 
l^'^fit^ad,  whose  case  originated  the  law  that  in 
tbe  event  of  a  man  dying  without  male  issue  his 
p^erij  shonld  pass  to  his  daughters  (Num.  xxvi. 
*'»,  Kvij.  1,  xxxvi.  •!)  ;  Josh.  xvii.  3).     [Zelo- 

WEHAD.]  [G,] 

TIB'ZAH  (nyin  :  eopo-a,  ecpira,  0ap<r€i\a ; 
Aifri.  ^pftoj  BcfKTo,  BtpffiXa :  Thersa).  An 
x%i>9t  Canaanite  city,  whose  king  is  enumerated 
Kw^agst  the  twoity-one  overthrown  in  the  conquest 
fi  the  oojmtry  (Josh.  xii.  24).  Fram  that  time 
lie^iQg  is  hmrd  of  it  till  afler  the  disruption  of 
Ivari  and  Jadah.  It  then  reappears  as  a  royal 
oty— the  residence  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.  ^17),  and 
«  rd<  suocessorsy  Baasha  (rv.  21,  33),  Elah  (xvi. 
t  i* ,  aad  Zimri  (ib.  15).  It  contain«l  the  royal 
ae^ulirhres  of  one  (xvi.  6),  and  probably  all  the 
i'st  four  kings  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Zimri 
»4><  befiieged  there  by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the 
2»a**  of  his  palace  (ib.  18).  The  new  king  con- 
^oed  to  reside  there  at  fii:st,  but  afler  six  years  he 
i*Bi6T€!d  to  a  new  city  which  he  built  and  named 
>fiomr6a  ^Samaria),  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
'  ^lai  of  the  northern  kingdom  till  its  full.  Once, 
-'i  uoce  only,  does  Tii-zah  reappear,  as  the  sesit  of 
t.<e  ootispiracy  of  Menahem  ben-Gaddi  against  the 
^•i^^Kd  Shallum  (2  K.  xv.  14,  16) ;  but  as  soon 
"s  bis  revolt  had  proved  successful,  Menahem  re- 
^^^^  the  seat  of  his  government  to  Samaria,  and 
Tiiub  was  again  left  in  obscurity. 

Iti  reputation  for  beauty  throughout  the  countiy 
Bi»t  have  been  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this  sense 
t^  it  is  mentioned  in  the  ^  Song  of  Solomon,  where 
^  juxtaposition  of  Jerusalem  is  sufficient  proof  of 

*■  ^  this  paange  the  order  of  the  names  Is  altered 
!'>  li^  Hebrew  text  from  that  preserved  in  the  other 
i««Kn-si]d  stiU  more  so  in  the  LXX. 

•  The  IJtX.  version  of  the  narrative  of  which  this  verse 
^''oepsrt.  amongBt  other  ronarkable  variations  from  the 
^^^fTK  text,  sobstitutea  Sarira,  that  is,  Zereda,  for  Tirzah. 
li  thu  th«y  are  snpported  by  no  other  version. 

*  it«  occurrence  here  on  a  level  with  Jerusalem  has 
^*<^r.  held  to  Indicate  that  the  Song  of  Songs  was  the 
^'«fc  of  a  writer  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom. 
^^t  nnXj  a  poet,  and  so  ardent  a  poet  as  the  author 

'  U«  Hoog  of  Songs,  may  have  been  suf&dently  in- 
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the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held — **  Beautiful 
as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem  "  (Cant.  vi.  4).  The 
LXX.  (c68oicfa)  and  Vulg.  (suovis)  do  not,  however, 
take  tirtsah  as  a  proper  name  in  this  passage. 

Eosebius  {Onomast.  Bapiri\d^)  mentions  it  in 
connexion  with  Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a 
^*  village  of  Samaiitans  in  Batanaea."  There  is, 
however,  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  lead  to  the  inference 
tiiat  the  Tirzah  of  the  Israelite  monai'chs  ^as  on  the 
east  of  Jordan.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 
by  the  Jewish  topographei-s,  or  any  of  the  Christian 
tmvellers  of  the  middle  ages,  except  Brocardus,  • 
who  places  **Thei-sa  on  a  high  mountain,  three 
leiu;ues  (leucae)  from  Samaiia  to  the  *  east "  {De- 
scriptiOj  cap.  \ii.).  This  is  exactly  the  direction, 
and  veiy  nearly  the  distance,  of  TelMizahf  a  pUce 
in  the  mountains  noi-th  of  Nabltu,  which  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  1852 
{B,  R,  iii.  302 ;  Syr,  and  Pal.  iii.  334).  The 
town  is  on  an  eminence,  which  towards  the  east  is 
exceedingly  lofty,  though,  being  at  the  edge  of  the 
oenti-al  highlaiKls,  it  is  more  approachable  from  the 
west.  The  place  is  large  and  thriving,  but  with- 
out any  obvious  marks  of  antiquity.  The  name 
may  very  probably  be  a  corruption  of  Tirzah ;  but 
beyond  that  sin^ilarity,  and  the  general  agreement 
of  the  site  with  the  requirements  of  the  narrative, 
there  is  nothing  at  present  to  establish  the  identifif 
cation  with  certainty.  [G.] 

TISH'BITE,  THE  (^SK'nn  :   b  B^c^^irns ; 

• 

Alex.  ^0€fffiirris :  The^bites),  The  well-known  de- 
signation of  Elijah  (I  K.  xvii.  1,  xxi.  17,  28;  2  K. 
i.  3,  8,  ix.  36). 

(1.)  The  name  natuitdly  points  to  a  place  cnlled 
Tishbeh  (Fiirst),  Tishbi,  or  rather  perhaps  Tesheb, 
as  the  residence  of  the  prophet.  And  indeed  the 
word  ^StJ'nO,  which  follows  it  in  1  K.  xvii.  1, 
and  which  in  the  received  Hebrew  Text  is  so  pointed 
as  to  mean  '*fi-om  the  residents,"  may,  without 
violence  or  grammatical  impropriety,  be  pointed  to 
i^ead  **  from  Tibhbi."  This  latter  reading  appeai-s 
to  have  been  followed  by  the  LXX.  (6  Btafiflrris 
6  ix  Stfffi&y) ;  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2,.  ir<^ 

\fU5  Sta^^vjis),  and    the   Targum    (2t2^inD*l> 

T  • 

"  from  out  of  Toshab")  ;  and  it  has  the  support  of 
Ewald  (Oeach,  iii.  468  note).  It  is  also  supported 
by  the  fact,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice, 
that  the  word  does  not  in  this  passage  contain 
the  )  which  is  preNent  in  each  one  of  the  places 

where  ^(^n  is  used  as  a  mere  appellative  noun. 

Had  the  )  been  present  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  the  inter- 
pretation •*  from  Tibhbi  '*  could  never  have  been 
proposed. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  town  is  alluded  to, 
as  Elijah's  native  pla<%,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer 
that  it  was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epiphanius,  Adricho- 
mius,  KCastel],  and  others  have  imagined;  for  the 

dependent  of  political  considerations  to  go  out  of  his 
own  country — ^if  Tirzah  can  be  said  to  be  out  of  the 
country  of  a  native  of  Judah— for  a  metaphor. 

«»  It  w-ill  be  observed  that  the  name  stood  in  the  LXX . 
of  2  K.  XV.  14  in  Ettsebius'  time  virtually  in  the  same 
strange  un-hebrew  form  that  it  now  does. 

•  Schwarz  (150)  seems  merely  to  repeat  this  passage. 

'  Tlie  Alex.  MS.  omits  the  word  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  and 
both  MSS.  omit  tt  in  xxi.  28.  which  they  cast,  with  the 
whole  passage,  in  a  different  form  fh>m  the  Hebrew  text. 

s  This  lexicographer  pretends  to  have  been  In  possersion 
of  some  special  Information  as  to  the  situation  of  the  phuv. 
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woiti  IfiSnn,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  by  the 

geoeml  teim  **  inhabiUuit/*  has  i-eally  the  special 
ibroe  of  "resident"  or  even*'  "stranger."  This, 
and  the  fact  that  a  place  with  a  simihir  name  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  has  induced  the  coromentatoi's ' 
and  leiicogntphers,  with  few  exceptions,  to  adopt 
the  name  "Tishbite"  as  refen-ing  to  the  place 
Thisue  in  Naphtali,  which  is  found  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  Tobit  i.  2.  The  diriiculty  in  the  way  of  th  is 
is  the  gi-eat  uncertainty  in  which  the  text  of  that 
passage  is  inTolred,  as  has  already  been  shown  under 
•  the  head  of  Tif I8BE ;  an  unoeitainty  quite  sufficient 
to  destroy  any  dependence  on  it  as  a  topographical 
record,  although  it  bears 'the  tmoea  of  having  ori- 
ginally been  exti^mely  minute.  Bonsen  (Bibelicerkt 
note  to  1  K.  xvii.  1 )  su^csts  in  support  of  the  reading 
"the  Tishbite  from  Tlshbi  of  Gilead"  (which  how- 
ever  he  does  not  adopt  in  his  text),  that  the  place 
may  have  been  purposely  so  described,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  fiom  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Galilee. 

(2.)  But  ^2\S^T\T\  has  not  always  been  read  as  a 
proper  name,  referring  to  a  place.  Like  'SKTID, 
though  exactly  in  reverse,  it  has  been  pointed  so  as 
to  make  it  mean  "  the  stranger.**  This  is  done  by 
Michael  is  in  the  Text  of  his  interesting  Bibel  fur 
Ungelehrten — **  dcr  Frerodling  Elia,  einer  von  den 
Fremden,  die  in  Oilead  wohnluft  waren  ; "  and  it 
tlirows  a  new  and  impressive  air  round  the  pi-ophet, 
who  was  so  emphatically  the  champion  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  But  this  suggestion  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  by  any  other  interpieter,  ancient  or 
modem. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  'SBTl  is  712, 
on  which  account,  and  also  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
its  correspondence  with  his  own  name,  £lias  Levita 
entitled  his  work,  in  which  7 12  words  are  explained, 
Sepher  Tishbi  (Baitolocci,  i.  140  6).  [G.] 

TI'TANS  (TtTovff,  of  uncertain  derivation). 
These  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Gaia  (Earth) 
were,  according  to  the  earliest  Greek  legends,  the 
vanquished  pi-edeitessors  of  the  Olympian  gods,  con- 
demned by  Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tartarus,  yet  not  with- 
out retaining  many  relics  of  their  ancient  dignity 
(Aesch.  From,  Vinct.  passim).  By  later  (Latin) 
poets  they  were  confounded  with  the  kindred  Qi- 
gantes  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  4,  42,  &c.),  as  the  traditions 
of  the  primitive  Greek  faitii  died  away ;  and  both 
terms  were  tiansferred  by  the  Seventy  to  the  Ke- 
phaim  of  ancient  Palestine.  [Giant.]  The  usual 
Greek  i-endering  of  Rephaim  is  indeed  Tiyamti 
^Gen.  xiv.  5;  .Josh.  xii.  4,  &c.),  or,  with  a  yet 
clearar  reference  to  Greek  mythology,  yriy€yt7s 
(Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18),  and  BtofAdxot  (Symmach. 
Prov.  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  Job  xxvi.  5;.  But  in  2  Sam. 
V.  18,  22, '"  the  vallev  of  Kephaim  "  is  represented 
by  71  Koi\iis  rwtf  rrriyw  instead  of  ^  Koikki  r&y 
yiydyrtotf,  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  13 ;  and  the  same 
rendering  occurs  in  a  Hexapl.  text  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13.  Thus  Ambrose  defends  his  use  of  a  classical 
allusion  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Latin  version  of 
2  Sam.  v.,  which  preserved  the  LXX.  rendering 
{Defide^  iii.  1,  4,   Nam  et  (jignntes  et  rnllem  Ti- 

He  sajs  {Ux.  Hebr.  ed.  MichaclLs).  "UrlM  Id  trlbaGad, 
Jebaa  inter  et  Saron."  Jcbaa  should  be  Jecbaa  (». «.  Jog- 
behah)  and  this  stmnge  bit  of  ounfldeut  topography  is 
probably  taken  from  the  map  of  Adrichumius,  made  on 
the  principle  of  inserting  every  name  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  Icnown  or  unknown. 

^  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  ^E^JH- 
See  Gen.  xxiiL  4  (•'  sojourner  "),  Ex.  xii.  4ft  ("  foreigner  "), 
Lev.  XXV.  6  ("stranger"),  Ps.  xxxix.  12  (-sojourner"). 
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tanwn  prophetic!  aermonis  aeries  non  refagit  Et 
Esaias  Sirenas  .  .  .  dixit).  It  can  therefore  occa- 
sion no  surprise  that  in  the  Greek  veruon  of  the 
triumphal  hymn  of  Judith,  "  the  sona  of  the  Titan»  " 
(u/ol  Ttrdifwy:  Vulg.//u  Titan:  Old  Latin, /7n 
iktthan;  f.  Tela;  /.  belleUortan)  stands  parallel 
with  *'  high  giants,"  (n^Xol  Tlyayr€t,  where  the 
I  original  text  probably  had  D^MD*)  and  D^"Ti3J.  The 

I  word  has  yet  another  interesting  point  of  oonneiion 
I  with  the  Bible :  for  it  mav  have  been  from  some 

I  '  m 

\  vague  sense  of  the  struggle  of  the  infernal  and 

I  celestial  powers,  dimly  shadowed  <brth  in  the  clas- 

'  sical  myth  of  the  Titans,  that  several  Chri5tian 

j  fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that  TcircEy  was  the 

mystic  name  of  "  the  beast "  indicated  in  llev.  xii':. 

18  (Iren.  v.  30,  3  .  .  .  **divinum  putatur  apttd 

multos  esse  hoc  nomen  .  .  .  et  ostentationem  qttan- 

dam  continet  ultionis  .  .  .  et  alias  autem  et  afiti* 

quum,  et  fide  dignum,  et  regale,  magis  autem  «t 

tyrannicum  nomen  .  .  .  ut  ex  multis  oolligamu^ 

ne  forte  THtan  vocetur  qui  veniet ").    [B.  F.  W.J 

TITHE.*    Without  inquiring   into  the  leasoa 
for  which  the  number  ten**  has  been  ao  frequent!/ 
preferred  as  a  number  of  8electi<m  in  the  cases  ot 
tribute-offerings,  both  sacred  and  secular,  voluntary 
and  compulsoiy,  we  may  remark  that  numerous 
instances  of  its  use  aie  found  both  in  profane  and 
also  in  Biblical  history,  prior  to  or  independeotlv 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  tithes  under 
the  Law.     In  Biblical  history  the  tw^o  prominent 
instances  are — 1.  Abiam  presenting  the  tenth  of  all 
his  property,  aocoixling  to  the  Syriac  and  AiaUc 
versions  of  Heb.  vii.  and  S.  Jarchi  in  his  Com.,  but 
as  the  posaages  themselves  appear  to  show,  of  the 
spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  20; 
Heb.  vii.  2,  6;  Joseph.  Ani.  i.  10,  §2  ;  Seldeo,  On 
Tithes,  c.  1).     2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at  Loz, 
devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  prapcity  to  God  in  ca^ 
he  should  return  home  in  satety  (Gen.  xxviii.  22). 
These  instances  beai*  witness  to  the  antiquity  o( 
tithea,  in  some  shape  or  other,   previous  to  the 
Mosaic  tithe-syatem.     But  numerous  instances  are 
to  be  found  of  the   practice  of  heathen  nations, 
Gi^eeks,  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Arabians,  of  apfily* 
ing  tenths  derived  from  property  in  genefal,  tixm 
spoil,  from  confiscated  goods,  or  fix>m  commercud 
proiita,  to  sacred,  and  quasi-sacred,  and  also  to  fiscal 
purposes,  viz.  as  consecrated  to  a  deity,  preienteii 
as  a  reward  to  a  suooeasful  general,  set  apart  as  a 
tribute  to  a  sovereign,  oi*  as  a  peimanent  source  oi 
revenue.    Among  other  passages,  the  following  may 
be  cited:  1  Mace.  xi.  35;  Herod,  i.  89,  iv.  152,  t. 
77,  vii.  132,  ix.  81 ;    Diod.  Sic  v.  42,  xi.  33,  xi. 
14;   Faus.  v.  10,  §2,  x.  10,  §1;  Dionys.  Hal.  i. 
19,  23 ;  Justin  xviii.  7,  xx.  3 ;  Arist.  (keen,  ii.  2 ; 
Liv.  V.  21 ;  Polyb.  ix.  39  ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3,  6,  and 
7  (where  tithes  of  wine,  oil,  and  **  minutae  frogcs,"- 
are  mentioned).  Pro  Leg.  ManU.  6 ;  Pint.  Aga.  c. 
19,  p.  389;  Pliny,  N,  H.  xii.  14;  Macrob.  Arf. 
iii.  6  ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7,  10,  iv.  3,  21 ;  Rose,  Inaer, 
Gr,  p.  215;  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  301,  ed.  Smith; 
and  a  remarkable  instance  of  finiits  tithed  and 
offered  to  a  deity,  and  a  feast  made,  of  which  the 

It  often  oocnra  in  connexion  with  *^i,  **  an  alieo."  u  ia 
Lev.  XXV.  23, 35, 40,  Al  6, 1  Chr.  xxi;L  16.  Besides  th« tbov* 
pdasages,  UMt&b  is  found  in  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  45,  4Ta. 

i  Beland,  Pak  1035 ;  Oesenlns.  Tha.  1353  b,  kc  Ac. 
•  "ibyO ;  <«icdni ;  decimae :  and  plur.  niT?? ;  « 
jckarai;  dcctmae;  fhnn  *1B^,  "ten." 
b  Phllo  derives  Uxa  from  6«x«tf«ai  (D*  ^'  0^^  ^  ^^^ 
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peo^e  of  the  distiict  partook,  in  Xen.  Exp,  Cyr, 
T.  3,  9,  answering  thuii  to  the  Hebrew  poor  man's 
tithe-feast  to  be  mentioned  below. 

The  iiret  enactment  of  the  Law  in '  respect  of 
titiie  15  the  declarati<m  that  the  tenth  of  all  pro- 
dnoe,  as  well  as  of  flocks  and  cattle,  belongs  to 
JekoTah,  and  most  be  offered  to  Him.  2.  That  the 
tithe  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with  an 
addition  of  one-tifth  to  its  value  (Lev.  xxvii.  30*33). 
This  tenth,  called  Terttmothj  is  ordci*ed  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  as  the  i*ewaitl  of  their  service,  and  it 
is  oniered  furUier,  that  they  are  themselves  to  de- 
'iic^ate  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  these  receipts,  which 
!<  tr»  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high- 
prieNt  (Num.  xviii.  21-28), 

This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  in  the 
liook  of  Deuteix>noroy,  i.  e,  from  thirty-eight  to  forty 
years  later.     Commands  are  given  to  the  people, 

1 .  to  bring  thdr  tithes,  together  with  their  votive 
aod  other  offerings  and  first-fruits,  to  the  chosen 
onitre  of  worship,  the  metropolis,  there  to  be  eaten 
in  festive  celebration  in  company  with  their  children, 
their  servants,  and  the  Levites  (Deut.  xii.  5-18). 

2.  After  warnings  against  idolatrous  or  virtually 
i«iolatroos  practices,  and  the  definition  of  clean  as 
distinguished  from  unclean  animals,  among  which 
Utter  class  the  swine  is  of  obvious  impoilance  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  tithes,  the  legislator 
proceeds  to  direct  that  all  the  produce  of  the  soil 
$hall  be  tithed  every  year  (ver.  17  seems  to  show 
that  com,  wine,  and  oil,  alone  are  intended),  and 
that  these  tithes  with  tlie  firsthngs  of  the  flock  and 
herd  are  to  be  eaten  in  the  metropolis.  3.  But  in 
case  of  distance,  permission  is  given  to  convert  the 
proiiooe  into  money,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
appoiDted  place,  and  there  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  food  for  a  festal  celebration,  in  which  the  Levite 
i^  by  Fpedal  «>mmand,  to  be  includeii  (Deut.  xiv. 
'^I'll).  4.  Then  follows  the  direction,  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  i,  e.  in  the  course  of  the 
third  and  sixth  years  of  tlie  Sabbatical  peiiod,  all  the 
tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up 
**  within  the  gates,**  •'.  e,  probably  in  some  central 
place  in  each  district,  not  at  the  metropolis;  and 
that  a  festival  is  to  be  held,  in  which  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  together  with  the 
Invite,  are  to  partake  (t&.  vers.  28,  29).  5.  Lastly, 
it  IS  ordered  that  after  taking  the  tithe  in  each  thiitl 
Tear,  »*  which  is  the  year  of  tithing,*' «  an  excul- 
patory declaration  is  to  be  mtide  by  every  Israelite, 
that  he  has  dime  his  best  to  fulfil  the  divine  com- 
mand (Deut.  xxvi.  12-14).'> 

FixMn  all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one-tenth  of  the 
vhole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That  out  of  this 
the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God,  for 
tiie  use  of  the  high-priest.  3.  That  a  tithe,  in  all 
probability  a  second  tithe,  was  to  be  «p[»lied  to 
festival  purpoiies.  4.  That  in  every  thii-d  year, 
either  this  festival  tithe  or  a  third  tenth  was  to  be 
C3tea  in  company  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
IV  question  arises,  were  thero  Vwee  tithes  taken 
in  this  third  year ;  or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the 
s«MDd  under  a  diffei-ent  description  ?  That  there 
Were  two  yearly  tithes  seems  clear,  both  from  the 
{general  tenor  of  the  directions  and  from  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  Deut.  xxvi.  12.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  ihitd  tithe  is  not  without  support.     1.  Jo- 
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sephus  distinctly  says  that  one-tenth  was  to  be  given 
to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one-tenth  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  tenth 
besides  these  {rpinjr  9p6i  ahraSs)  was  eveiy  third 
year  to  be  given  to  the  poor  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §8,  and 
22).  2.  Tobit  says,  he  gave  one-tenth  to  the  priests, 
one-tenth  he  sold  and  spent  at  Jerusalem,  t.  e,  com- 
muted according  to  Deut.  xiv.  24,  25,  and  another 
tenth  he  gave  away  (Tob.  i.  7,  8).  3.  St.  Jerome 
says  one-tenth  was  given  to  the  Levites,  out  of  which 
they  gave  one-tenth  to  the  priests  (ScvrcpoScKdtnf ) ; 
a  second  tithe  was  applied  to  festival  purposes,  and 
a  third  was  given  to  the  poor  {irrttxo9§Kdni) 
(Com,  on  Ezek,  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  565).  Spencer  thinks 
there  were  thi'ee  tithes.  Jennings,  with  Mede, 
thinks  there  were  only  two  complete  tithes,  but 
that  in  the  third  year  an  addition  of  some  sort  was 
made  (Spencer,  l)e  Leg,  Hthr,  p.  727 ;  Jennings, 
Je^D,  Ant.  p.  183). 

On  the  other  hand,  Maimonides  says  the  third  and 
sixth  years*  second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor 
and  the  Levites,  •'.  e,  that  there  was  no  third  tithe 
{De  Jur.  Pcmp,  vi.  4).  Selden  and  Michaelis  re- 
mark that  the  burden  of  three  tithes,  besides  the 
first-fruits,  would  be  excessive.  Selden  thinks  that 
the  third  year's  tithe  denotes  only  a  different  appli- 
cation of  the  second  or  festival  tithe,  and  Michaelis, 
that  it  meant  a  surplus  after  the  ocmsumption  ot 
the  festival  tithe  (Selden,  On  Tithes,  c.  2,  p.  13 ; 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §192,  vol.  iii.  p.  143, 
ed.  Smith).  Against  a  third  tithe  may  be  added 
Reland,  Ant,  Hehr,  p.  359  ;  Jahn,  Ant.  §389 ; 
Godwyn,  M(Kes  and  Aaron,  p.  13(j,  and  Carpzov, 
p.  621,  622 ;  Keil,  Bibl.  Arch.  §71,  i.  337  ;  Saal- 
schiitz,  /fe6r.  Arch,  i.  70 ;  Winer,  ReeUvch.  s.  v. 
Zehnte.  Knobel  thinks  the  tithe  was  never  taken 
in  full,  and  that  the  third  year's  tithe  only  meant 
the  portion  contributed  in  that  year  {Com.  on  Deut. 
xiv.  29,  in  Kurzgef.  Exeg,  Hdbuch.).  Ewald 
thinks  that  for  two  years  the  tithe  was  lef\  in  great 
measure  to  fi-ee-will,  and  that  the  third  yearns  tithe 
only  was  compulsory  {Alterthiim,  p.  346). 

Of  these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  tiiree 
separate  and  complete  tithings  seems  improbable,  as 
imposing  an  excessive  burden  on  the  land,  and  not 
easily  reconcileable  with  the  other  directions;  yet 
there  seems  no  i-eason  for  rejecting  the  notion  of 
two  yearly  tithes,  when  we  recollect  the  especial 
promise  of  fertility  to  the  soil,  conditional  on  ob- 
servance of  the  commands  of  the  I-aw  (Deut.  xxvii i.). 
There  would  thus  be,  1.  a  yearly  tithe  for  the 
Levites  ;  2.  a  second  tithe  for  the  festivals,  which 
last  would  every  third  year  be  shared  by  the  Levites 
with  the  poor.  It  is  this  poor  man's  tithe  which 
Michaelis  thinks  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  con* 
verted  to  the  king's  use  under  the  regal  dynasty 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17  ;  Mich.  Laws  of  Moses,  voL  i, 
p.  299).  Ewald  thinks  that  under  the  kings  the 
ecclesiastical  tithe  system  revelled  to  what  he  sup- 
poses to  liave  been  its  original  free-will  character. 
It  is  plain  that  during  that  period  the  tithe-system 
partook  of  the  general  n^lect  into  whidi  tlie  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  declined,  and  that  Hezekiah, 
among  his  other  reforms,  took  effectual  means  to 
revive  its  use  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).  Similar 
measures  were  taken  af)er  the  Captivity  by  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  44),  and  in  both  these  cases  special 
oHicers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  stores 
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and  storehoases  for  the  purpose.  The  practice  of 
tithing  espfcially  for  relief  of  the  poor,  appears  to 
have  subsisted  even  in  Israel,  for  the  pi-ophet  Amos 
speaVs  of  it,  though  in  an  ironical  tone,  as  existing 
in  his  day  (Am.  iv.  4).  But  ob  any  degenetm'y  in 
the  national  fiiith  would  be  likely  to  have  an  eifect 
on  the  tithe-sy»tem,  we  find  complaint  of  neglect  in 
this  respect  made  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (iii.  8, 
10).  Yet,  notwithstanding  partial  evasion  or  omis- 
sion, the  system  itself  W^  continued  to  a  late  period 
in  Jewish  hlttory,  and  was  even  carried  to  excess 
by  those  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  allected  peculiar 
exactness  in  observance  of  the  Law  (Heb.  vii.  5-8  ; 
Matth.  xxiii.  23 ;  Luke  xviii.  12;  Joeephus,  Ant. 
XX.  9,  §2  ;  VU.  c.  15). 

Among  details  relating  to  the  tithe  payments 
mentioned  by  Rabbinical  writeiv  may  be  noticed : 
(1)  That  in  reference  to  the  permission  given  in 
case  of  distance  (Deut.  xiv.  24),  Jews  dwelling  in 
Babylonia,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Egypt,  were  consi- 
dered as  subject  to  the  law  of  tithe  in  kind  (Keland, 
iii.  9,  2,  p.  355).  (2)  In  tithing  sheep  the  custom 
was  to  enclose  them  in  a  pen,  and  as  the  sheep 
went  out  at  the  opening,  eveiy  tenth  animal  was 
marked  with  a  ixkI  dipped  in  veimilion.  This  was 
the  "passing  under  the  rod."  The  Law  ordered 
that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  whether  the  animal 
were  good  or  bad,  and  that  if  the  owner  changed  it, 
both  the  original  and  the  changeling  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  devoted  (Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33  ;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
13;  Decorcth,  ix.  7  ;  Godwyn,  M.  and  A,  p.  136, 
vi.  7).  (3)  Cattle  were  tithed  in  and  after  Au- 
gust, corn  in  and  after  September,  fimits  of  trees 
in  and  after  January  (Godwyn,  p.  137,  §9) ; 
Buxtorf,  Sun.  Jvd.  c  xii.  p.  282,  283.  (4) 
«*  Corners "  were  exempt  from  tithe  {Peak,  i.  6). 
(5)  The  general  rule  was  that  all  edible  aiticles 
not  purchased,  wero  titheable,  but  that  products 
not  specified  in  Deut.  xiv.  23,  were  regarded  as 
doubtfuL  Tithe  of  them  was  not  forbidden,  but 
was  not  i^uii'ed  (^Maaseroth,  i.  1 ;  Demai,  i.  1 ; 
CarpMV,  App,  BiM,  p.  619,  620).       [H.  W.  P.] 

TITUS  l^IAN'LIUS.    [Manlius.] 

TI'TUS  iT(tos  :  Titus),  Our  materials  for  the 
biography  of  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  must  be 
drawn  entirely  from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  GalaUans,  and  to 
Titus  himself,  combined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
The  reading  Tfrov  *loi>ffrov  in  Acts  xviii.  7  is  too 
precarious  for  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Wieseler  indeed  lays  some  slight  stress  upon  it 
{Chronol,  des  Apost,  Zeit,  Gott.  1848,  p.  204), 
but  this  is  in  connexion  with  a  theory  which  needs 
every  help.  As  to  a  recent  hypotliesis,  that  Titus 
and  Timothy  were  the  same  person  (%  King,  Who 
was  St.  TUitsi  Dublin,  1853).  it  is  cei*tainly  in- 
genious, but  quite  untenable. 

Taking  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  in  the  chrono- 
logical oixler  of  the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  first 
to  Gal.  ii.  1,  3.  We  conceive  the  journey  men- 
ti<med  here  to  be  identical  with  that  (i^ecorded  in 
Acts  XV.)  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from 
Antiocfa  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision to  the  Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titus  in  close 
association  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch.*  He 
goes  with  them  to  Jerusalem.     He  is  in  fact  one  of 

*  His  birth-plaoe  may  have  been  here ;  but  this  is  quite 
unccrbiln.    The  naiue,  which  is  Roman,  proves  oothinK. 
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the  Tifcf  likXet  of  Acts  xv.  2,  who  were  depute! 
accompany  them  from  Antioch.     Hi*  cirruim-» 
was  either  not  insisted  on.  at  Jenisalem,  or.  it' 
manded,    was   fiimly  resisted     (otfK    ^Mr^ai 
vtpiXfi'tiBrjyat).    Hp  is  very  emphatically  sjut 
as  a  Gentile  ("EAAtjv),  by  which  is  most  jWj 
meant  that  both  his  parents  were  Gentiiess. 
is  a  double  contrast  from  Timothy,  who  wasdn- 
cii*ed  by  St.  Paul's  own  directions,  snd  one  of  * 
parents  was  Jewish  ^Acts  xvi.  1,3;  2  T:in. 
iii.  15).     Titus  would  seem,  on  the  occa^ioD  <! 
couni'll,  to  have  been  specially  a  i-qjresentain 
the  church  of  the  uncircumcisicni. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  id  th^  ] 
sage  cited  above,  Titus  is  so  mentioned  a5apjiu>i 
to  imply  that  he  had  berome  persoually  kn<>vi 
the  Galatian  Christians.  This,  again,  we  o 
with  two  other  circumstances,  viz.  that  thr  \ 
to  the  Galatians  and  it\e  Second  Kpi^tk  t 
Corinthians  were  probably  written  within 
months  of  each  other  [Galatiass,  Epi5nx> 
and  both  during  the  same  journey.  From  tii"  a 
of  these  two  Kpistles  we  obtain  fuller  ontio! 
Titus  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul. 

After  leaving  Galntia  (Acts  xviii.  23%  ami  i< 
ing  a  long  time  at  Ephesus    (Acts  xix.  l-ii- 
the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Maoed<xiia  by  war  (•!'  Ti 
Here  he  expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  1"  •  ^ 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Coiinth.   In  thi^  ^ 
he  was  disappointed  [Troas],  but  in  Msi^i 
Titus  joined  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  13-i:» .   ij 
we  begin  to  tiee  not  only  the  above-m«itirrie4 
of  the  mission  of  this  disciple  to  Corinth,  a*!*} 
strong  personal  affection  which  subeii>teci  ^^t« 
him  and  St.  Paul  {irr^  irapotMriif,  avrov,  rh 
but  also  some  pait  of  the  purport  of  the  iui« 
itself.      It  had  reference  to    the   immonl-t 
Corinth  rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle,  and  r 
effect  of  that  First  Epistle  on  the  ofiendiog  (^ 
We  learn  further  that  the  mission  was  so  nr 
oessful  and  satisfactory:    dawYy4\Xmw  r^ 
ivivoBritraf  (vii.  7),  ^Xvir^tfirrc  elf  fier^oia/ 
9),  r^vtrdrrnr  bfjL&if  vwcueoiiv  (vii.  15  ;  « 
are  enabled  also  to  draw  from  the  chapter  a  > 
conclusion  I'egarding  the  warm  zeal  aini  'vni 
of  Titus,  his  grief  for  what  was  evil,  his  r»;«" 
over  what  was  good :  ry  TopojcA^tf-ei  ^  rapt*^ 
i^*  hiiiv  (vii.  7) ;  &yair^iravrcu  t6  «Tf w^s 
kich  wimw  bfi&y  (vii.  13)  ;  rit  <nrXayx^ 
w^piffirortpas  (is  ^ftJas  iffrtr  (vii.  15;.  Bu';' 
proceed   further,  we  discern   another  pail  <'■ 
mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted.    Ti 
reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  in  p> 
for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaea  'xotof 
ci^pIoto,  viii.  6j,  a  phrase  which  shows  t)-* 
had  been  active  and  zealous  in  the  matiti^. » 
the  Corinthians  tliemi»elves  seem  to  liave  hm  '^! 
remiss.     This  connexion  of  his  mission  w"- 
gathering  of  these  chaiitable  funds  is  ab«>  p-"'* 
another  passage,  which  contains  morvover 
plied  asseitiou  of  his  integrity  in  the  bii.<.n^ 
Ti  i7r\€ov4KTyiffw  vfJMS  Tiros;  xii.  lJ< 
statement  that  St,  Paul  himself  had  sent  bet 
the  eriimd  (wap€Kd\€<ra  Tfror,  i*.';.     T^*''*V 
ai-e  prepared  for  what  the  AposUe  now  pn«.T*»J 
do  after  his  encouraging  couveisations  «>tfi  '' 
regarding  the  Corinthian  Church.     Hesa*^-*- 
back  from  Mace«lonia  to  Corinth,  in  compm;  M 
two  other   tnistworthy  Christians  rTw»P«"'J 
TvcHici's],  bearing  the  Second  Epistle,  ao-l  « 
im   eamcst    request   (ra^MUcoAcVeu,   viii.  "•   ^ 
npaKKfiatyf  riii.  17)  that  he  wiwM  *«m*  '•'  I 
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romplrtion  of  the  collection,  which  he  had  zealoiwlj 
promoted  on  his  late  visit  iTmb  Koifuts  -rf»o«i^f>(<*ro, 
•htn  Kmi  iwtr§\44rjff  viii.  6),  TituB  himself  being 
in  DowiM  backward  in  undertaking  the  commission. 
On  a  review  of  all  these  passngra,  elucidating  as  they 
4o  the  characteristics  of  the  man,  the  duties  he  dis- 
chonped,  and  bis  clotse  and  fiiithful  co-opeiation  with 
St,  )*«ul,  we  fice  how  much  meaning  there  is  in 
the  Apostle's  short  and  forcible  description  of  him 
'cfrf  im^p  Tirov,  Kou^ttvhs  4f»hs  Koi  cb  6/uif 
<rwtpy^s,  viii.  23). 

AU  that  has  preceded  is  drawn  from  direct  state- 
ments in  the  Epistles ;  bat  bj  indirect  though  fair 
inference  we  can  anive  at  something  further,  which 
(PT«8  coherence  to  the  rest,  with  additional  elucida- 
tions of  the  close  connexion  of  Titus  with  St.  Paul 
and  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  has  generally  been 
ooDsidenid  doubtful  who  the  &8«A^f  were  ( 1  Cor. 
XYi.  11,  12)  that  took  the  Fii^  Epistle  to  Corinth. 
Timothy,  who  had  been  recently  sent  thither  from 
tphestis  (Acts  xix.  22),  could  not  have  been  one  of 
them  (4kif  fX0i}  Tift.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10),  nnd  Apollos 
declined  the  commission  (I  Cor.  xvi.  12).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  messengers  who  took  that 
Hrst  letter  were  Titus  and  his  companion,  whoever 
that  might  be,  who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the 
«eo(md  letter  (wap«jrdA«ra  Tiroy,  jrcd  ffvvaeir4- 
tfTciAa  rhy  iZ^X^y,  2  Cor.  xii.  IS).  This  view 
WM  held  by  Macknight,  and  very  clearly  set  forth 
by  him  (Transl.  of  the  Apostolical  EpistUs.  with 
Comia.  Edinb.  1829,  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  674,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2,  7,  124).  It  has  been  moi*e  recently  given 
by  ProfieNBor  Stanley  {CorinthianSi  2nd  ed.  pp. 
•U8,  492).^  but  it  has  been  worked  out  by  no  one 
fo  elaborately  as  by  Professor  Lightfoot  (Comb, 
Jonmal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  ii.  201, 
202).  As  to  the  connexion  between  the  two  con- 
temporaneous missions  of  Titus  and  Timotheus, 
this  obaervatioD  may  be  made  heie,  that  the  dif- 
fereooe  of  the  two  errands  may  have  had  some  con- 
nexion with  a  diiferenoe  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
Jigents.  If  Titus  was  the  firmer  and  more  eneigetic 
of  the  two  men,  it  was  natural  to  give  him  the  task 
of  enibrcmg  the  Apostle's  rebakes,  and  urging  on 
the  flagging  business  of  the  collection. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses  before  we 
come  upon  the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.  St. 
Paul's  fint  imprisonment  is  concluded,  and  his 
iut  trial  is  impending.  In  the  intei-val  between 
the  two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in  Ci-ete 
*Mkat6y  (Tc  iy  Kp^,  Tit.  i.  5).  We  see  Titus 
i^nnaining  in  the  island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and 
mxiring  there  a  letter  wtitten  to  him  by  the 
Apostle.  From  this  letter  we  gather  the  following 
biogrsphical  details: — In  the  first  place  we  learn 
that  Iw  was  originally  conveiied  through  St.  Paul's 
ins^mentality :  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phi-ase  tH^iot  reicwy,  which  occurs  so  empha- 
*i<'aUy  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  (i.  4).  Next 
we  Imrn  the  various  particulars  of  the  responsible 
duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete.  He  is 
to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
un6nL«heil  (Tra  rh,  Ktmyra  4vi9top$4o^,  i.  5), 
snd  be  b  to  organise  the  Church  throughout  the 
island  by  appointing  preabytera  in  every  city  [GOR- 
Tyka;  Lasaea].  Instructions  aie  given  as  to  the 
suitable  character  of  such  presbyters  (vers.  6-9) ; 
■nd  we  learn  further  that  we  have  here  the  repeti- 
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^  There  it  aotoe  danger  of  eonfhslng  Titut  and  the 
*»^"**«'  (2  Cor.  xiL  18)  t.  e.  the  brethren  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  11, 
12,  wbo  (acconlmg  to  this  view)  took  the  first  letter,  with 


tion  of  instructions  pi-eviously  furnished  by  word  of 
mouth  {&s  ijA  <roi  ZivraJ^iiii'nyt  ver.  5).  Next 
he  is  to  control  and  bridle  (^iri(rrtf>i£(cty,  ver.  1 1) 
the  restless  and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  he  is  to 
be  peremptory  in  so  doing  (lAcyx*  alnovs  &tot($- 
ItMs,  ver.  13).  Injunctions  in  the  same  spirit  are 
reiterated  (ii.  1,  15,  iii.  8).  He  is  to  uige  the 
duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon  the 
women  (ii.  3-5),  some  of  whom  (Tp«r/3t^t8at, 
ii.  3)  powibly  had  something  of  an  oflidal  character 
(KaXo8(8adric<iXovs,  Xya  <rw^poyi(0<rt  rks  yioi^ 
vers.  3,  4).  He  is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own 
conduct  (ver.  7) ;  he  is  to  impress  up<»i  the  slaves 
the  peculiar  duties  of  their  position  (ii.  9,  10) ;  he 
is  to  check  all  social  snd  political  turbulence  (iii.  1), 
and  also  all  wild  theological  speculations  (iii.  9); 
and  to  exercise  discipline  on  the  heretical  (iii.  10), 
When  we  consider  all  these  pni-tiailars  of  h!s  duties, 
we  see  not  only  the  obnfidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  Apostle,  but  the  need  there  was  of  determination 
and  strength  of  purpose,  and  therefore  the  proba- 
bility that  this  was  his  character ;  and  all  this  is 
enhanced  if  we  bear  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsup- 
ported position  in  Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immoral 
chai-acter  of  the  Cretans  themselves,  as  testified  by 
their  own  writers  (i.  12, 13).     [Crete.] 

The  notices  which  remain  are  mora  strictly  per- 
sonal. Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of 
Artemas  and  Tychicus  (iii.  12),  and  then  he  is  to 
hasten  (cnro^curoy)  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nioopolis, 
wliere  the  Apostle  is  proposing  to  pass  the  winter 
(t6.).  Zenas  and  Apollos  are  in  Crete,  or  expected 
theie;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on  their  journey, 
and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need  for  it 
(iii.  1 3).  It  is  obsen'^able  that  Titus  and  Apollos 
are  brought  into  juxtaposition  here,  as  they  were 
before  in  the  discussion  of  the  mission  from  Ephesus 
to  Coriuth. 

The  movements  of  St.  Paul,  with  which  these 
later  instmctions  to  Titus  are  connected,  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  [Paul  ;  Tijiotut.]  We 
need  only  observe  here  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  inserting  the  visits  to  Crete  and  Nico- 
polis  in  any  of  the  journeys  recorded  in  the  Acts 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  objections  to  giving  the 
Epistle  any  (hite  anterior  to  the  voyage  to  Rome. 
[Titus,  Epistle  to.]  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  antinging  these  circumstances,  if 
we  suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  travelled  and  written 
afler  being  liberated  fiom  Kome,  while  thus  we 
gain  the  fui-ther  advantage  of  an  explanation  of 
what  Paley  has  well  called  the  affinity  of  this 
Epistle  and  the  first  to  Timothy.  Whether  Titus 
did  join  the  Apostle  at  Nioopolis  we  cannot  tell. 
But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention  of  this  phice 
with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of 
time  aflerwards,  in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(T£to«  cjf  ^aXiiariay,  2  Tim.  iv.  10) ;  tor 
I)Blmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great 
distance  fiom  it.  [NicoPOUS.]  From  the  form 
of  the  whole  sentence,  it  seems  probable  that  this 
disciple  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Rome  during  his 
final  imprisonment:  but  this  cannot  be  asseiled 
confidently.  The  touching  words  of  the  Apostle 
in  this  passage  might  feem  to  imply  some  repioach, 
and  we  might  draw  from  them  the  conclusion  that 
Titus  became  a  second  Demas:  but  on  the  whole 
this  seems  a  harsh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 


Titut  and  the  brethren  (2  Cor.  vHL  16-24)  who  took  the 
second  letter. 
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Whatever  else  remains  is  legendary,  though  it 
may  contain  elements  of  truth.  Titus  is  connected 
by  tradition  with  Dalmatia,  and  he  is  stiid  to  have 
been  an  object  of  much  reverence  in  that  region. 
This,  however,  may  simply  be  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  immediately  above :  and  it  is  obsei-vable 
that  of  all  the  churches  in  modem  Dalmatia  (Neale*s 
EcclesiologiccU  Notes  on  Dalm.  p.  175)  not  one  is 
dedicated  to  him.  The  traditional  connexion  of 
Titus  with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  con- 
stant,  though  here  again  we  caimot  be  certain  of 
the  fiicts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent 
bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  thei'e  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  modem  capital,  Candia,  appears 
to  claim  the  honour  of  being  his  burial-place  (Cave's 
Apoatoiici,  1716,  p.  42).  In  the  fragment,  De  Vitd 
et  Actia  Titi,  by  the  lawyer  Zenas  (Fabric.  Cod. 
Apoc.  if,  T.  ii.  881,  832),  Titus  is  called  Bishop 
of  Gortyna :  and  on  the  old  site  of  Goityna  is  a 
niined  church,  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Titus,  and  where  service  is 
occasionally  celebrated  by  priests  fmm  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  of  Metropolis  (E.  Falkener,  Re- 
mains in  Crete,  from  a  M8.  History  of  Candia 
by  Onorio  Belli,  p.  23).  The  cathednd  of  Megalo- 
Casti-onf  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  also  dedicated 
to  this  saint.  I^^istly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  were  invaded 
by  the  Venetians:  and  the  Venetians  themselves, 
atter  their  conquest  of  the  island,  adopted  him  to 
some  of  the  honours  of  a  patron  saint ;  for,  as  the 
i-esponse  after  the  prayer  for  the  Doge  of  Venice 
was  "  Soncte  Maix;e,  tu  nos  adjuva,"  so  the  response 
n(\er  that  for  the  Duke  of  Candia  was  '*  ^ucte 
Tite,  tu  nos  adjuva"  (Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete, 
I  6,  175).« 

We  mnst  not  leave  unnoticed  the  striking,  though 
extravagant,  panegyric  of  Titus  by  his  successor  in 
the  see  of  Crete,  Andreas  Ci-etensis  (published,  with 
Amphilochius  and  Methodius,  by  Conibefis,  Paris, 
1644).  This  panegyric  hns  many  excellent  points: 
e.  g.  it  incorpomtes  well  the  mure  important  pas- 
sages from  the  '2nd  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
following  are  state<l  as  facts.  Titus  is  related  to 
the  Proconsul  of  the  island :  among  his  ancestors 
are  Minos  and  Rhadiimanthus  (ol  iK  Ai6s).  Early 
in  life  he  obtains  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  learns  Hebrew  in  a  short  time.  He  cfbes  to 
Judaea,  and  is  present  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
in  Acts  i.  15.  His  conversion  takes  place  before 
that  of  St.  Paul  himself,  but  afterwards  he  attaches 
himself  closely  to  the  Apostle.  Whatever  the  value 
of  these  statements  may  be,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Titus  (p.  1 56  i  is  worthy  of  quotation : — 
6  wpmros  rrjs  K/rffrtty  iKKXfi<rias  ffcft^^iof*  r^s 
itKriBttas  6  crrvAof*  rh  riis  iriarttas  (p^ifffia' 
rStv  tvetyytXiKwy  itfipvyfAdrtitp  ^  iLalyjiros 
(TctATcyl*  rh  t^Khy  r^s  Tla^Kov  ^Ai&myy  oir^- 
X^M«.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  There  are  no  spe- 
cialities in  tins  Epistle'which  require  any  very  ela- 
borate treatment  distinct  fioni  the  other  P]u»toral 
Lettere  of  St.  Paul.  [Timothy,  Epistles  to.] 
If  those  two  wcjo  not  genuine,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult confidently  to  maintiu'n  the  genuineness  of  this. 
On  the  otlier  hiuid,  if  the  Epistle:»  to  Timothy  are 
receive^!  ns  St.  Paul's,  theie  is  not  the  slighfcwt 
reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that  to  Titus. 
Amidst  the  various  combinations  which  are  found 


'  'I'lio  day  on  which  1^10)1  Is  commemorated  U  Jan. 
4di  tu  the  Lalhi  Calendar,  and  Aug.  2&th  in  the  Creek. 
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among  those  who  have  been  sceptical  <mi  the  sub 
ject  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  in  no  insstance  <• 
the  rejection  of  that  before  tis  on  the  part  of  thn^ 
who  have  accepted  the  other  two.  i<o  far  ind^^n 
as  these  doubts  are  worth  considering  at  all.  th 
argument  is  more  in  favour  of  this  than  of  «ith< 
of  those.  Tattan  accepted  the  EfNstle  to  Tltn< 
and  rejected  the  other  two.  Origen  mentions  mvtn 
who  excluded  2  Tim.,  but  kept  1  Tim.  with  Titn: 
Schleiermacher  and  Neainler  invert  t4iia  pmoess  <■■ 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  letten  addrewed  to  Tiranth^ 
but  believe  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  pment  U-tU 
to  Titus.  Civdner  too  believes  it  to  be  genuiD' 
though  he  pronounces  1  Tim.  to  be  s  forg«iy,  an 
2  Tim.  a  compound  of  two  epistles. 

To  turn  now  from  opinions  to  direct  externa 
evidence,  this  Epistle  stands  on  quite  as  tinn 
ground  as  the  others  of  the  Pastoral  group,  if  not ; 
firmer  ground.  Nothing  can  well  be  moiv  ex|4-/« : 
than  the  quotations  in  Ii-enaeus,  C  Haeres,  i.  1*). : 
(see  Tit.  iii.  10),  Clem.  Alex.  Siroau  i.  :$50  «- 
i.  12),  Tertuil.  De  Praeacr.  Hner.  c.  6  'see  iii.  !•( 
11),  and  the  reference,  also  Adt>,  Marc.  v.  21  :  1 
say  nothing  of  earlier  allusions  in  .lustln  Martyr 
Dial,  c.  Tryph.  47  (see  iii.  4),  which  cam  hanili 
be  doubted,  Theoph.  Ad  Autol.  ii.  p.  95  (see  iii.  % 
iii.  p.  126  (see  iii.  1 ),  which  ara  probable,  and  Clern 
Rom.  i.  Cor.  2  (see  iii.  1),  which  is  possible. 

As  to  internal  features,  we  may  notice,  in  the  ti!v 
place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  chax^i 
teristics  of  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles.  See,  for  -n 
stance,  irior^f  6  \6yos  (iii.  8)  dyia/yowa  &Soi 
tTKoKla  (i.  9,  ii.l,  comparing i.  1 3,  ii.  8 ;,  irm^poy*7d 
(T^^fHav,  <rn^p6ytts  (i.  8,  ii.  5,  6,  12),  a-ilyriipwM 
(TWT'hp,  (r^(M  (i.  3,  4,  ii.  10,  11,  13,  iii.  4.  .*»,  7  I 
*Iou8eufcol  fjivBoi  (i.  14,  comparing  iii.  9),  ^tpdw^n 
(ii.  13),  fhaifitm  (i.  1),  lAcof  (iii.  5  ;  in  i.  4  th 
woixi  is  doubtful).  All  this  tends  to  show  that  th3 
Letter  was  written  about  the  same  time  and  i;n*i> 
similar  circumiitances  with  the  other  two.  F.rt 
on  the  other  hand,  this  Epistle  has  mai'ks  ir:  .ti 
phraseology  and  style  whiLh  assimilate  it  to  *'i| 
general  body  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Sudi  nt.  j 
lairly  be  reckoned  the  following: — mrtp^yfum  ! 
iirterTt{f$riP  iy^  (i.  3);  the  ouotatioo  fnmi  : 
heathen  poet  (i.  12);  the  use  of  M^ir^ies  ft.  \** 
the  "  going  off  at  a  word"  {tr^rifpes  .  .  .  ^wc^«jn 
7&P  .  .  .  fftoriipios  .  .  .  ii.  10,  1 1 ) ;  and  the  nu^t-* 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  yii.  1  '. 
and  of  Free  JustiBcation  (iii.  o-7)  come  to  the  >4'7! 
face.  As  to  any  difficulty  ari»ing  from  sopi^v.^ 
indications  of  advanced  hierurchical  armngenNrct.*>«  | 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  Epistle  wpta^vrtpv 
and  MffKoiros  are  used  as  synonymous  {Xa^a  rar-a 
trr^irpf  irptirfivr4povs  .  .  .  8c<  7^^  r^r  4^1 
iTKowoy.  .  .  .  i.  5,  7),  just  as  they  are  in  the  aiMn-n 
at  Miletus  about  the  year  58  A.D.  i  Acts  xz.  1 7.  '2^  I 
At  the  same  time  this  Epistle  has  featom  r-f  r*i 
own,  especially  a  certain  tone  of  abnipineMi  m:  \ 
f^everity,  whidi  probably  arises  partly  out  t^f  t  \ 
circumstances  of  the  Cretan  population  fCKKTi-  | 
pailly  out  of  the  cliaracter  of  Titus  himself.  If . 
these  things  are  put  together,  the  phenooi^ni  ^  < 
seen  to  be  very  unlike  what  won  Id  be  pie^entei  { 
a  forgery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  overw  b^n  ^ 
ing  difficulty  of  imagining  who  could  have  been  &  1 
wiiterofthe  Pa.stoml  Epistles,  if  it  were  nt*t  >», 
Paul  himself. 

Concerning  the  contents  of  this  Epistle.  ».in  ■■-* 
thing  has  ali*eady  been  said  in  the  article  *■! 
TiTCS.  No  very  exait  subdivu»ion  is  eithet  o^^e-i 
siry  or  possible.     After  the  intitductorj  salutAt.^  a, 
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which  has  marked  peculiaritia  (i.  1-4),  Titus  is 
tD^iited  to  apfiomt  suitable  presbyters  in  the  Cretan 
Charcfa,  and  specially  such  as  shall  be  sound  in 
i^Kihoe  and  able  to  refute  error  (5-9).  The 
.ApGfUe  then  passes  to  a  description  of  the  coarse 
fomcler  of  the  Cretans,  as  testified  by  their  own 
enters,  and  the  mischief  caused  by  Judaizing  error 
uooog  the  Christians  of  the  island  (10-16).  In 
cp(«^ttjoa  to  this,  Titos  is  to  urge  sound  and  pi-ao- 
ttai  Cbristianity  od  all  classes  (ii.  1-10),  on  the 
«l»i«T  men  (ii.  2),  on  the  older  women,  and  espe- 
eillj  in  regard  to  their  influence  over  the  younger 
•••owi  (3-5),  on  the  younger  men  (6-8),  on  slaves 
(9,  iM),  taking  heed  meanwhile  that  he  himself  is  a 
faitera  of  good  woi-ks  (ver.  7).  The  grounds  of  all 
tea  are  given  in  the  free  grncc  which  ti-ains  the 
Chr*4ian  to  self-denying  and  active  piety  (11,  12), 
E  tht  glorious  hope  of  Christ's  second  advent  (ver. 
lo]^aj»l  in  the  atonement  by  which  He  has  pur- 
i^aaed  us  to  be  His  people  (ver.  14).  AH  which 
fs^iis  Titus  is  to  urge  with  feai'less  decision  (ver. 
I  *>  ^  Next,  obedience  to  rulers  is  enjoined,  with  gen- 
tld>t«  and  forbearance  towards  all  men  (iii.  1,  2), 
tW  duties  being  again  rested  on  our  sense  of  past 
tr  r«a-.  3),  and  on  the  gift  of  new  spiritual  life 
v^  L-ee  justification  (4-7).  With  these  practical 
i3t  es  are  contrasted  those  idle  speculations  which 
i*"  t  j  be  carefully  avoided  (8,  9) ;  and  with  regard 
*f*ito^  men  Who  are  positively  heretical,  a  peremp- 
tsTdtarge  is  given  (10,  11).  Some  pei'sonal  allu- 
»«"-?  then  follow:  Artemas  or  Tychicus  may  be 
'■ip«cted  at  Crete,  and  on  the  arrival  of  either  of 
Una  Titus  is  to  hasten  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Nico- 
|flji.  where  he  intends  to  winter ;  Zenas  tlie  lawyer 
^^ ),  atwi  ApoUos,  are  to  be  provided  with  all  that  is 
i*«-«rT  for  a  journey  in  prospect  ( 1 2, 1 3).  Finally, 
^<T%  the  concluding  messages  of  salutation,  an  iid- 
CbctMo  is  giren  to  the  Cretan  Christians,  that 
^r  i^re  h^  to  the  duties  of  practical  useful 
?vtya4,  1.5). 

A?  to  the  time  and  place  and  other  circumstinces 
f^the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  the  following  scheme 
<'  fiiiing  np  St.  Paul's  movements  after  his  first 
^prisoflroent  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
»-  '—We  may  suppose  him  (possibly  after  accom- 
pi  okiig  his  long-projected  visit  to  Spain)  to  have 
r>»  to  E{^esiis,  and  taken  voyages  from  thence, 
">*!  to  Macedonia  and  then  to  Crete,  during  the 
^-TB'sr  to  have  written  the  Fii*st  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
'^i  tiler  returning  from  the  latter  to  have  written 
^*  Kji«tle  to  Titus,  being  at  the  time  of  despatching 
^'Ck  the  point  of  starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  which 
^i-e  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on  the 
«ay.  .\t  Kioopolis  we  mav  conceive  him  to  have 
fj>^ii  lioally  apprehended  ancf  tiiken  to  Home,  whence 
•  *  «Tr>te  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Other 
\"<  ble  combinations  may  be  seen  in  Btrks  (^Horae 
^"^Uicae,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
^-"xf  Paulinae,  pp.  299-301),  and  in  Wordswoiili 

''•-ifk  Testament,  Pt.  iii,  pp.  418,  421).  It  is 
^  undoubted  mistake  to  endeavour  to  insert  this 
h  ^  in  any  period  of  that  part  of  St.  Paul's  life 
"^fwh  is  reconled  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
^-^"^  is  in  this  writing  that  unmistakeable  dif- 
'*'*f^t  of  style  (as  compared  with  the  earlier 
'f-J^'tlei)  which  associates  the  Pastoral  Letters 
«'*Ji  f)ae  another,  and  with  the  latest  period  of 
'"^^  Paol's  life;  and  it  seems  strange  that  this 
^uii  have  been  so  slightly  observed  by  good 
vr.bin  and  exact  chronologists,  e.  g.  Archdn. 
».iui  {Script,  Biog.  iii.  327-333),  and  Wieseler 

C^^.  det  Apoat.  ZeitalL  329-355),  who»  ap- 
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proAching  the  subject  in  very  different  ways,  agree 
in  thinking  that  this  letter  was  wi-itten  at  Ephesus 
(between  1  and  2  Cor.),  when  the  Apostle  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acts  Jiix.). 

The  following  list  of  Commentaries  on  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  may  be  useful  for  1  and  2  Tim.,  as 
well  as  for  Titus.  Besides  the  general  Patristic 
commentaries  on  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (Chryso- 
stom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  Bede,  Al- 
cuin),  the  Mediaeval  (Oecumenius,  Euthymius, 
Aquinas),  those  of  the  RefoiTOation  period  (Luther, 
5ielancthon,  Calvin),  the  earlier  Roman  Catholic 
(Justiniani,  ConwJius  ii  Lapide,  Estius),  the  Pro- 
testant commentaries  of  the  17th  centuiy  (Cocceius, 
Grotiua,  &c.),  and  the  recent  annotations  on  the 
whole  Gi-eek  Testament  (RosenmuUer,  De  Wette, 
Alfoixl,  Wordsworth,  &c.),  the  following  on  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  may  be  specified : — DailM,  Expo- 
sUion  (1  Tim.  Genev.  1661,  2  Tim,  Genev.  1659, 
T:t.  Par.  1655) ;  Heydenreich,  Die  Pnstordlbnefe 
PaiUi  erldutert  (Hadam.  1826,  18'28) ;  Flatt, 
Vorlcsungen  uber  die  Br,  P.  an  Tim,  u.  Tit, 
(Tub.  1831);  Mack  (Roman  Catholic),  Comm, 
iihcr  die  Pastor albriefe  (Tiib.  1836)  ;  Matthies, 
Erklarung  derPastoraihr.{Gre\fsw.  1840);  Huther 
(part  of  Meyer's  Commentary,  Giitt.  1850) ;  Wies- 
inger  (in  continuation  of  Olshausen,  Koenigsb. 
1850\  translated  (with  the  exception  of  2  Tim.) 
in  Ckrk's  Foreign  Tlicolog,  Lib.  (f^linb.  1851), 
and  especially  Ellicott  {Pastoral  Epistles,  2nd  Ed. 
London,  1861),  who  mentions  in  hi.>  Preface  a  Danish 
commentary  by  Bp.  M  oiler,  and  one  in  modem 
Greek,  :Zvv4K97ifios  'UpariK6s,  by  Coray  (Par. 
1831 ).     Iksidcs  these,  there  are  commentaries  on 

1  Tim.  and  2  Tim.  bv  Mosheim  (Hsunb.  1755),  and 
Leo  (Lips.  1837,  185()),  on  1  Tim.  by  Fleischmann 
(Tiib.   1791),  nnd  VVe<;sohoi(ler  (Gott.   1810),  on 

2  Tim.  by  .1.  Barlow  and  T.  Hall  (Lond.  1632 
and  1658),  nnd  bv  Brochner  CHafn.  1829),  on 
Tit.  by  T.  Taylor  (London,  1668),  Van  Haven 
(Hal.  1742)  and  Kuinoel  (Comincnt.  Tlieol.  ed, 
Velthusen,  Rup?rti  et  Kuinool).  To  those  must 
be  added  what  is  found  in  the  ('ritici  W</c*'t,  Snpp. 
ii.,  v.,  vii-,  and  a  still  fuller  list  is  given  in  Darling's 
Ciiclopncditi  Bibliotjraphica,  Pt.  ii.  Subjects,  pp. 
1535.  1555,  1574.  [J.  S.  H.J 

TI'ZITE,  THE  (^V^nn:    Vat.   and   FA.   6 

'Icourc/;  Alex,  eaio-aet:  Thostitcs).  The  designa- 
tion ofJoha,  the  brother  of  Jediael  and  son  of 
Sliimri,  one  of  the  heroes  of  IMvid's  anny  named  in 
the  snpjilemcutiiry  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  45.  It  occurs 
nowliere  else,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  place 
or  taniily  which  it  deuotes.  [(J.] 

TO'AHcmri:  eooi;  Alex.  Boovt:  Thohu), 
A  Koliathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
( 1  Chr.  vi.  34  [19] ).  The  name  as  it  now  stands  may 
Ije  a  fragment  of  *'  Nahath  *'  (comp.  ver.  26,  34). 

TOB-ADONI'JAH  (n>3*nK  ato :  T«/3o8o- 
yias :  Thobadotiias).  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by 
.leiioshaphat  throigh  the  cities  of  Judali  to  teach 
the  I^w  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8;. 

TOB,  THE  LAND  OF  (l^D  pK :  yrjT&fi: 
terra  Toh,.  The  place  in  which  .lephthah  took 
refuge  when  exi)elletl  from  home  by  his  half- 
brother  (Judg.  xi.  3) ;  and  where  he  i-emainetl, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebootei-s,  till  he  was 
brought  back  by  the  sheikhs*  of  Giload  (ver.  5). 

»  The  word  Is  ^3pT.  which  exacUy  answers  to  sheikhs. 
'"''  5  E 
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TOBIJAH 

The  narrative  implies  that  the  land  of  Tob  was  ballat,  though  its  natare  is  not  mentioned.  IV 
not  far  distant  from  Gilead :  at  the  same  time,  from  evil  had  spread  so  fiir  that  the  leaders  of  the  peop!< 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  hare  lain  out  towards  were  compelled  to  rouse  their  religions  antipsthi^s 
the  eastern  deserts.  It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  by  reading  from  the  law  of  Moses  the  utroog  pro- 
again  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,  as  one  of  the  petty  Aramite  hibition  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Bfoabite  shook 
kingdoms  or  states  which  supported  the  Ammonites  r  not  come  into  the  congr^ation  of  God  for  erei 
in  their  great  conflict  with  David.     In  the  Autho-  I  (Neh.  xiii.  1).     Ewald  {Gesch.  iv.  173)  ooojectur; 


riied  Version  the  name  is  presented  literatvn  as 
Ishtob,  t.  e.  Man  of  Tob,  meaning,  according  to  a 
common  Hebi^ew  idiom,  Uie  "  men  of  Tob."  After 
an  immense  interval  it  appears  again  in  the  Maoca- 
baean  history  (I  Maoc.  v.  13).  Tob  or  Tobie  was 
then  the  abode  of  a  considerable  colony  of  Jews, 
bum  beting  at  least  a  thousand  males.  In  2  Maoc. 
zii.  17  its  position  is  defined  veiy  exactly  as  at  or 
near  Charax,  750  stadia  from  the  sti-ong  town 
Caspis,  though,  as  the  position  of  neither  of  these 
pUoes  is  known,  we  are  not  thereby  assisted  in  the 
recovery  of  Tob,     [Tobie  ;  Tubieni.] 

Ptolemy  {Oeogr.  v.  19)  mentions  a  place  called 
Bavfia  as  lying  to  the  S.W.  of  Zobah,  and  therefore 
possibly  to  the  E.  or  N.E.  of  the  country  of  Ammon 
proper.  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  in  Eckhel 
(Doctr.  Numm.  ill.  332),  the  names  Tubai  and 
Tabenl  occur. 

No  identification  of  this  ancient  district  with 
any  modem  one  has  yet  been  <ittempted.  The 
name  Tell  Dobbe  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  April  25), 
6r,  as  it  is  given  by  the  latest  explorer  of  those 
regions.  Tell  Dibbe  (Wetzstein,  Map),  attached  to  a 

few 


that  Tobiah  had  been  a  page  {**  slave  *^  at  the  PiS^ 
sian  court,  and,  being  in  favour  there,  had  bed 
promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  Bat  i 
almost  seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  «39  i 
stranger  feeling  of  animosity  than  againiit  Sanbolbt 
and  that  this  animosity  found  expreMioo  in  tfai 
epithet  *'  the  slave,"  which  is  attadied  to  his  oaox 
It  was  Tobiah  who  gave  venom  to  the  pitying  rfx: 
of  Sanballat  (Neh.  iv.  3),  and  pix>voked  the  Ultf 
cry  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iv.  4,  5) ;  it  was  Toiol 
who  kept  up  communications  with  tbe  fact:<ra 
Jews,  and  who  sent  letters  to  put  their  kaier  o 
fear  (Neh.  vi.  17,  19) ;  but  his  crowning  an « 
insult  was  to  take  np  his  residence  in  tbe  Trnt{d 
in  the  diamber  which  Eliashib  had  prepaml  fa 
him  in  defiance  of  tbe  Mosaic  statute.  NeberainV 
patience  could  no  longer  contain  itaelf,  **  therefore*' 
he  says,  "  I  cast  forth  all  the  household  stnf « 
Tobiah  out  of  the  chamber,"  and  with  thi«  sen 
mary  act  Tobiah  disappears  from  history  (Keh.  ca 
7,  8).  [W.  A.  W.; 

TOBI'AS.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  ToBi  w 
or  TOBIJAH.    1.  (T«/3far:  Thobias,  Tcbias.)  TTj 


ruined  site  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lein,  a  icw  r  n*  ^-4.       j        ^    i    u       ..      •     *».    i t  . 

mile.  N.W.  otKend^^,  and  «lso  that  of  «f  Aii,   !?°.'ll*"' r'??„?!°'2l^'!!!*^'"  "'*»«'««*« 
some  twelve  hours  east  of  the  mountain  el  Kuletb,  are 
both  suggestive  of  Tob.     But  nothing  can  be  said, 
at  present,  as  to  their  connexion  with  it*         [G.] 

TOBIAH  (n^nto:  Ta»iS/af,  TwjBfa:    Tobia), 


1.  "  The  children  of  Tobiah  "  were  a  &mily  who 
roturned  with  Zerubbabel,  but  were  unable  to 
prove  their  connexion  with  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60 ;  Neh. 
vii.  62). 

2.  (  7b6fas.)  '*  Tobiah  the  slave,  the  Ammonite,' 


that  name.    [Tobit,  Book  of.] 

2.  The  father  of  Hyrcanus,  appartetly  a  nus  < 
great  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jerusalem  u  "A 
time  of  Seleucus  Philopator  (dr.  B.G.  187).  Ir.  U 
high-priestly  schism  which  happened  aflri'n-^ 
[Menelaus],  "the  sons  of  Tobias"  took  .i  o«i 
spicuous  part  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).  One  fA\x  H 
Joseph,  who  raised  himself  by  intrigue  t«  H 
favour  with  the  Egyptian  court,  had  a  sod  i^^^ 
Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  4,  §2).     It  haf  « 
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played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  rancorous  oppo-   !"PP«*^..*^*^  ^«  ?*.*^\^y"*"!S  7."^  ^ 
sition  made  by  Sanballat  the  Moabite  and  his  ad-  1  ^  Maoc.  ni.  1 1 ;  and  it  is  not  impoasiWe  tl«t,  tor  ^ 
herents  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.     The  two  i  Jf  ^^^f  reason  (as  m  the  case  of  the  Msoal.^ 
races  of  Moab  and  Ammon  found  in  these  men  fit  I  ^*^«  whole  family  were  ailed  aaer  thcu- g«ad^ 
representatives  of  that  hereditary  hati-ed  to  the  '  *^  ^^^  i*^'"'^'*  ^^  ^^^  fi^**»«"  ?«»«•    9^^"^^ 
Isitielites   which   began  before  the  entitince  into    hand,  the  natund  recurrence  of  names  m  soo^^J 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebrews    generations  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  H^ 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.     The  horrible  story   ^"*  mentioned  m  Josephus  was  a  nephe'r  v  " 
of  the  origin  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  as  it    W^~««» »»  ^  M^.  momn.  Ewald.  fi«:A.  •/.  •  > 
was  told  by  the  Hebrews,  is  an  index  of  the  feeling 
of  repulsion  which  must  have  existed  between  these 
hostile  families  of  men.     In  the  dignified  rebulce  of 
Nehemiah  it  received  its  highest  expression :  **  ye 
have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in  Jeru- 
salem "  (Neh.  ii.  2(0-    But  Tobiah,  though  a  slave 
(Neh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless  this  is  a  title  of  oppip- 
briura,  and  an  Ammonite,  found  means  to  ally  him- 
self with  a  piiestly  family,  and  his  son  Johanan 
married  the  daughter  of  Meiihullam  the  son  of 
Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  18).     He  himself  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Arab  (Neh.  vi.  17), 
and  these  family  relations  created  for  him  a  strong 
faction  among  the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  stem  measures  which  Ezra 
found  it  necessary  to  take  to  repress  the  inter- 
marriages with  foreignera.    Even  a  grandson  of  the 
high-priest  Eliashib  had  married  a  daughter  of  San* 
ballat  (Neh.  xiii.  28).     In  xiii.  4  Eliashib  is  said  to 
have  been  allied  to  TobiaK  which  would  imply  a 
relationship  of  some  kind  between  Tobiah  and  San* 


Hyrcanus  in  2  Mace.  (Comp.  Ewald,  Otick 
iv.  309 ;  Grimm,  ad  Mace,  1.  c.)  [B.  F 

TOBIE,  THE  PLACES  OF  (^i^  tm  T. 
iSiW:  mlocisTttbin:  Syr.  Tttbin),  A  district  *:/ 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  was  the  seat  "^  | 
extensive  colony  of  Jews  (l  Mace.  v.  13>  H  •) 
all  probability  identical  with  the  Land  of  To(  H 
tioned  in  the  history  of  Jephthah.    [See  «!-'<> '  J 

BIENI.]  [''J 

TOBITEL  l^N^nte,  **  the  goodness  of  ^r^^\ 
Tar/Si^A :  T/tcbie'l,  Tobiel),  the  hther  of  T^bit  li 
grandfather  of  Tobias  (1),  Tob.  i.  1,  Tbe  name  w 
be  compared  with  Tabael  (TaMA>    ^^^^^ 

TOBI' JAH  iW2\a :  Tai^laf :  7V>Mb  . 
One  of  the  Levitea^aent  by  Jehodnphat  to  t*] 
the  Law  in  the  dties  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xrii.  >^'- 

2.  (ol  xi^^t^  i^f'  JWn.)  One  of  fl 
CapUvity  in  the  tine  of  Zecbuiah,  in  wh«r  ^ 
ttmx  the  prophet  was  oommanded  to  take  ot««1 
of  silver  and  gold  and  pat  them  on  the  heal  < 


TOBIT 

kdm  the  high-priest  (Zech.  ri.  10).  In  ver.  14 
^  name  ttpfmn  in  the  shortened  form  n*3^l3> 

BflseiiDJiller  ooojectares  that  he  was  one  of  a  depn- 
tati«i  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  Jews 
v1k»  still  remained  in  Babylon,  with  contributions 
d  jp]d  and  silrer  for  the  Temple.  But  Maurer 
n^ss^^B  that  the  oflSsrings  were  presented  by  Tobijah 
vA  his  companions,  beoiuse  the  crowns  were  com- 
Biruided  to  be  placed  in  the  Temple  as  a  memorial  of 
tkj'r  Tisit  and  generoaitj.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TO'EIT  {T^$€l$,  Tcf $€ir,  Tufilr :  Vulg.  To- 
'^v:  Vet.  Lat.  Tohi,  Thobu  Tobis),  the  son  of  To- 
W  To^ii^;  Thofnel,  Tutnel)  and  fiither  of  Tobias 
(Too.i.  l,&c.).  [ToBiT,  Book  OF.]  The  name 
ippean  to  answer  to  ^^^t3,  which  occurs  fi^nently 
Q  later  times  (Fritzsche,  ad  Tob.  i.  1),  and  not  (as 
We)te,  Euti,  65)  to  n»lte  ;  yet  in  that  case  Tu$is, 
fcaniiDg  to  the  analogy  of  Aevts  (^p)»  would  have 

^  the  more  natural  form.  The  etymology  of 
^  word  u  ohscare*  Bgen  translates  it  simply 
"  B.T  goodness ;"  Fritzsdie,  with  greater  probability, 
i^snis  it  as  an  abbreriation  of  n^litD,  comparing 
JUtkxi  (Luke  iu.  24,  28),  ^pjn,  ^.\ad  Tob.  1.  c). 

T^e  I'onn  in  the  Vulgate  is  of  no  weiglit  against 
tfe  Old  Latin,  except  so  &r  as  it  shows  the  reading 
<^  the  Chaldaic  text  which  Jerome  used,  in  which 
^  identity  of  the  names  of  the  father  and  son  is 
^r<Jy  affirmed  (i.  9,  Vulg.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

TO'BIT,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  is  called 
•iffiplT  Tobit  {Tctfiir,  Tw/iffr)  in  the  old  MS8. 
It  i  hi/s  time  the  opening  words  of  the  book,  B^- 
i^n  kiymy  Tt»^lr,  were  taken  a$  a  title.  In  I^tin 
Mn\  it  is  styled  To6m,  Liber  TAobis^  Liber  Tobiae 
'o^niier,  706),  Tobit  et  Tobias,  Liber  utriusqw 
U'i^  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §1). 

1.  Text. — The  book  exists  at  present  in  Greek, 
lifio,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texts,  which  differ  more 
K  kss  from  one  another  in  detail,  but  yet  on  the 
vir.k  are  so  far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
\^  that  all  were  derived  from  one  written  original, 
v^bh  was  modified  in  the  course  of  translation  or 
*fa:«.3iption.  The  Greek  text  is  found  in  two 
asiiart  recensions.  The  one  is  followed  by  the 
E^^  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the  oldest 
^  vhich  remains.  The  other  is  only  fiagmentary, 
ttii  manifestly  a  revision  of  the  former.  Of  this, 
«^  piece  (i.  i-ii.  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod.  Sinai- 
^•i^tsCod.  Frid.  Augusfamus),  and  another  in 
t>'ff*  later  MSS.  (44.  106,  107,  Holmes  and  Par- 
<sji\  vi.  ^xiii. ;  Fritzsche,  Exeg,  Handb.  71- 
1  •<*.).  The  Latin  texts  are  ahx)  of  two  kinds. 
T&r  common  (Vulgate)  text  is  due  lo  Jerome,  who 
^•"^iH  it  by  a  Tcry  hasty  revision  of  the  old  Latin 
r^r^ioa  with  the  help  of  a  Chnldee  copy,  which  was 
tr4iL-Jated  into  Hebrew  i'or  him  bv  an  assistant  who 
*i»  master  of  both  languages.  The  treatment  of 
*a*  t^xt  in  Uiis  lecension  is  very  arbitrary,  as  might 
^  -"iliected  from  the  description  which  Jerome  gives 
*^  tW  mode  in  which  it  was  made  (comp.  Praef. 
«  T*^.  §4) ;  and  it  is  of  veiy  little  aitical  value, 
^'^  it  is  impoflsible  to  distinguish  accurately  the 
jit'errat  dements  which  are  incorporated  in  it. 
Tr.«  ante>Hieronymian  (Vetus  Latiua)  texts  are 
^  more  valuable,  though  these  present  oonsider- 
>^'«  variations  among  themselves,  as  genei-ally  hap- 
h'-s.  and  repicicnt  ^e  revised  and  not  the  original 
'•r*^  text.  Sabatier  has  given  one  text  from  these 
^^^.  of  the  eighth  century,  and  also  added  various 
^<ogB  from  another  MS.,  formerly  in  the  possession 
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of  Christina-  of  Sweden,  which  contains  a  distinct 
version  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  i.-vi.  12 
{Bibl.  Lat,  ii.  p.  706).  A  thii-d  text  is  found  in  the 
quotations  of  the  Specviwrn,  published  by  Mai,  Spi' 
cileg.  Mom,  ix.  21-2.S.  The  Hebrew  versions  are  of 
no  great  weight.  One,  which  was  published  by  P. 
Fagius  (1542)  after  a  Coostantinopolitan  edition  of 
1517,  is  closely  moulded  on  the  common  Greek 
text  without  being  a  servile  translation  (Fritzsche, 
§4).  Another,  published  by  S.  Munster  (1542, 
&c.),  is  based  upon  the  revised  text,  but  is  extremely 
free,  and  is  rather  an  adaptation  than  a  version. 
Both  these  vensions,  with  the  Syriac,  are  reprinted 
in  Walt(»i's  Polyglott,  and  are  late  Jewish  works  of 
uncertain  date  (Fritzsche,  /.  c.  Ilgen,  ch.  xvii.  if.). 
The  Syriac  version  is  of  a  composite  character.  As 
far  as  ch.  vii.  9  it  is  a  close  rendering  of  the  common 
Greek  text  of  the  LXX.,  but  from  this  point  to  the 
end  it  follows  the  revised  text,  a  &ct  which  is  no- 
ticed in  the  margin  of  one  of  the  MSS. 

2.  CorUenta. — The  outline  of  the  book  is  as  fol- 
lows. Tobit,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who 
strictly  obsei-ved  the  law  and  remained  faitliful  to 
the  Temple-service  at  Jeru^em  (i.  4-8),  was  caiiied 
captive  to  Aasyria  by  ^halmaneser.  While  in  cap- 
tivity he  exeiied  himself  to  relieve  his  countrymen, 
whidi  his  &vourable  position  at  court  {iyopaffHis, 
i.  13,  "puVveyor")  enabled  him  to  do,  and  at  this 
time  he  was  rich  enough  to  laid  ten  talents  of  silver 
to  a  countryman,  Gabael  of  Kages  in  Media.  But 
when  Sennacherib  succeeded  his  father  Shalmaneser, 
the  fortune  of  Tobit  was  changed.  He  was  accused 
of  burying  the  Jews  whom  the  king  had  put  to 
death,  and  was  only  able  to  save  himself,  his  wife 
Anna,  and  his  son  Tobias,  by  flight.  On  the  accession 
of  Esarhaddon  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Nineveh, 
at  the  intercession  of  his  nephew,  Achiacharus,  who 
occupied  a  high  place  in  the  king's  household  (i. 
22) ;  but  his  zeal  for  his  countrymen  brought  him 
into  a  stituige  misfortune.  As  he  lay  one  night  in 
the  couil  of  his  house,  being  unclean  from  having 
buried  a  Jew  whom  his  son  had  found  strangled  in 
the  market-place,  sparrows  "muted  warm  dung 
into  his  eyes,"  and  he  became  blind.  Being  tlius 
disabled,  he  was  for  a  time  suppoiied  by  Achi- 
acharus, and  after  his  departure  (read  iirop^iBn,  ii. 
10)  by  the  labour  of  his  wife.  On  one  occasion 
he  falsely  accused  her  of  stealing  a  kid  which  had 
been  added  to  her  wages,  and  in  return  she  re- 
proached him  with  the  miserable  is^ue  of  all  his 
righteous  deeds.  Grieved  by  her  taunts  he  prayed 
to  God  for  help ;  and  it  happened  that  on  the  same 
day  Sara,  his  kinswoman  (vi.  10,  11).  the  only 
daughter  of  Raguel,  also  sought  help  from  God 
agaiust  the  repi-oaches  of  her  fathers  household. 
For  seven  young  men  wedded  to  her  hiui  perished 
on  their  marriage  night  by  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit  Asmodeus  [Asmodeus]  ;  and  she  thought 
that  she  should  *'  bring  her  father  s  old  age  with 
sorrow  unto  the  grave"  (iii.  10).  So  Raphael  was 
sent  to  deliver  both  from  their  son'ow.  In  the 
mean  time  Tobit  called  to  mind  the  money  which  he 
had  lent  to  Gabael,  and  despatched  Tobias,  with 
many  wise  counsels,  to  reclaim  it  (iv.).  On  this 
Raphael  (under  the  form  of  a  kinsman,  Azarias) 
offered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Tobias  on  his  journey 
to  Media,  and  they  **  went  foilh  botifi,  and  tite 
young  matCa  dog  toith  them,*'  and  Anna  was  com- 
forted for  the  absence  of  her  son  (v.).  When  they 
reached  the  Tigris,  Tobias  was  commanded  by  Ra- 
phael to  take  *'  the  heail,  and  liver,  and  gall  "  of  **  a 
fish  which  leaped  out  of  the  river  and  would  have 
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devoured  him,"  and  instructed  how  to  use   the 
iirst  two  against  Asmodeus,  for  Sara,  Raphael  said, 
was  appointed  to  be  his  wife  (vi.).     So  when  they 
i-eached  Echatana  they  were  entertained  by  Raguel, 
and  in  accoi'dance  witii  the  words  of  the  angel,  Sara 
was  given  to  Tobias  in  marriage  that  night,  and 
Asraodeus  was  *' driven  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
Egypt,**  where  "  the  angel  bound  him  **  (vii.,  viii.). 
Aflter  this  liaphad  I'ecovei^  the  loan  from  Gnbael 
(ix.),  and  Tobias  then  returned  with  Sara  and  half 
her  father's  goods  to  Nineve  (x.).     Tobit,  informed 
by  Anna  of  tlieir  son's  approach,  hastened  to  meet 
him.     Tobias  by  the  command  of  the  angel  applied 
the  fish's  gall  to  his  fitther's  eyes  and  restored  his 
sight  (zi,).     Afler  this  Raphael  addressing  to  both 
words  of  good  counsel  revealed  himself,  and  **  they 
saw  him  no  more  "  (xii.).     On  this  Tobit  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  a  fine  psalm  (xiii.) ;  and  he  lived  to 
see  the  long  prosperity  of  his  son  (xiv.  1,2).  Afler 
his  death  Tobias,  acooi'ding  to  his  instruction,  re- 
turned to  Ecbetana,  and  "  before  he  died  he  heard  of 
the  destiniction  of  Nineve,"  of  which  "  Jonas  the 
prophet  spake"  (xiv.  15,  4). 

3.  Historical  character, — The  nanntive  which 
has  been  just  sketched,  seems  to  have  been  received 
without  inquiry  or  dispute  as  historically  tnie  till 
the  rise  of  free  criticism  at  the  Refoi-mation.  Luther, 
while  warmly  praising  the  genemi  teaching  of  the 
book  (comp.  §0),  yet  expressed  doubts  as  to  its 
literal  truth,  and  these  doubts  gradually  gained  a 
wide  currency  among  Protestant  writers.  Beitholdt 
(Einl.  §579)  has  given  a  summary  of  alleged  crron 
in  detail  {e.g.  i.  1,  2,  of  Napthalif  compared  with 
2  K.  XV.  29 ;  vi.  9,  Rages,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sel.  Nicator),  but  the  question  turns  mtlier 
upon  the  general  complexion  of  the  history  than 
upon  minute  objections,  which  are  often  captious 
and  mi-ely  satisfactory  (comp.  Welte,  Eini.  pp. 
84-94).  This,  however,  is  fatal  to  the  supposition 
that  the  book  could  have  been  completed  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  606  ;  Tob.  xiv.  15), 
and  written  in  the  main  some  time  before  (Tob. 
xii.  20).  The  whole  tone  of  the  narrative  bespeaks 
a  later  age ;  and  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  good  and 
evil  spiritA  is  elaborated  in  a  form  which  belongs  to 
a  period  considerably  posterior  to  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  (Asmodeus,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii.. 3;  Raphael, 
xii.  15).  The  incidents  again,  ai*e  completely  iso- 
lated, and  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  any  -part 
of  Scripture  (the  supposed  parallels,  Tob.  iv.  15 
(16)  II  Matt.  vii.  12;  Tob.  xiii.  16-18  ||  Uev. 
xxi.  18,  are  mere  general  ideas),  nor  in  Josephus 
or  Philo.  And  though  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  details,  as  such,  is  no  objection  against  the 
reality  of  the  occurrences,  yet  it  may  be  fairly 
urged  that  the  character  of  the  alleged  miraculous 
events,  when  taken  together,  is  alien  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  such  events  in  the  historical  books 
of  Scripture,  while  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  pei'sons,  as  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  [Danikl,  vol.  i.  p.  394],  which  might  serve 
to  explain  this  difference.  On  all  these  gix)undB  it 
may  certainly  he  concluded  that  the  narrative  is 
not  simply  history,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  inquire 
how  far  it  is  based  upon  facts.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  real  occurrences,  preserved  by  tradition, 
furnished  the  basis  of  the  narrative,  but  it  does  not 
follow  by  any  means  that  the  elimination  of  the 
extraordinary  details  will  leave  behind  pure  history 
(so  Ilgen).  As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctly 
didactic  narrative.  Its  point  lies  in  the  moral 
lesMni  which  it  conveys,  and  not  in  the  incidents. 
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The  incidents  furaish  lively  pictares  of  tiv  truth 
which  the  author  wished  to  inculcate,  bat  the 
lessons  themselves  are  independent  of  than.  Nor 
can  any  w^eight  be  laid  on  the  minute  exact d<?v^ 
with  which  apparently  unimportant  detail-^  rj)' 
described  (e,  g,  the  genealc^  and  dwell ing-piio': 
of  Tobit,  i.  1,  2 ;  the  marriage  fesstival,  viii.  -■♦, 
xi.  18,  19,  quoted  by  Ilgen  and  Welte),  as  prf>v- 
ing  the  reality  of  the  events,  for  such  particulaxitjl 
is  characteristic  of  Eastei-n  romance,  and  siftpi^aP' 
again  in  the  Book  of  Judith.  The  writer  in  cx»m- 
|x>sing  his  story  necessarily  observed  the  ordin:in 
form  of  a  historical  narrative. 

4.  Original  Language  and  Eevisions. — In  th* 
absence  of  all  direct  evidence,  considerable  dctaht  hij 
been  felt  as  to  the  original  language  of  the  bu^ 
The  superior  clearness,  simplicity,  and  aocaracy  < 
the  LXX.  text  prove  conclusively  tliat  this  is  n«aKi 
the  original  than  any  other  text  which  is  knowiu  ii 
it  be  not,  as  some  have  supposed  ( Jahn  and  Fritzs: .' 
doubtfully),  tlie  original  itself.     Indeed,  the  arm 
ments  which  have  been  broi^ht  forward  to  <4.< « 
that  it  is  a  translation  are  far  fram  conclasive.    T . 
supposed  contradictions  between  difierent  pai-ts  of  ih 
book,  especially  the  change  from  the  first  ;i.-iii.  '■ 
to  the  third  person  (iii.  7-xiv.),  from  which  IL'-. 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  narrative  v.vs  mi 
up  of  distinct  Hebrew  documents,   cai^lesaly  {- 
together,   and  afterwards  rendei^   by   one  <ij-  ^ 
translator,  are  easily  explicable  on  other  groui.'^^ 
and  the  alleged  mistraaslations  (iii.  6 ;  iv.  li>,  ^.. 
depend  rather  on  errore  in  interpreting^  the  <  i*T--i 
text,  than  on  errors  in  the  text  itself.      TJh"  >tr  • 
again,  though  harsh  in  parts,   and  £ar   from   tr-' 
classical  standard,  is  not  more  so  than  some  !>••(•• 
which  were  undoubtedly  written  in  <>re^  (e.  n.  tl< 
Apocalypse) ;  and  there  is  little,  if  any  thinj:,  ic  ' 
which  points  certainly  to  the  immediate  iiirii:'-."" 
of  an  Aramaic  text.     (i.  4,  ccf  ircUrcu  ^^r  y^w*s 
rod  aiityoSt  comp.  Eph.  iii.  21 ;  i.  22,  ^jr  Scvrcpat 
iii.  1 5,  %va  ri  fiot  (^y ;  v.  1 5,  r(va  <rai    tvoua. 
fiiffOhy  iiS6yai]  xiv.  ^i,  irpo<r4$fro  ^o3cMr6ku,  ^'- 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Origen  ^ras  nm  s 
quainted  with  any  Hebi^ew  original  (£/>.  ad  At.  • 
13);  and  the  Chaldee  copy  which   Jerome  ii^-f 
as  far  as  its  character  can  be  a.scertained,  war  "*  ' 
dently  a  later  version  of  the  story.     On   the  ct^  .■*  i 
hand,  there  b  no  internal  evidence  against  the  -  > 
position  that  the  Greek  text  is  a  translatioo.     Sirrt 
difficulties  appear  to  be  lemoved  by  this  »uppaj^;ti* 
(tf.  g.  ix.  6);  and  if  the  consideration  of  tii<>  c>^ 
and  place  of  the  composition  of  the  book  faro'ir  *\ 
view,  it  may  rightly  be  admitted.    The  Ore**k  <>f!- 
some  peculiarities  in  vocabulary:  —  i,   «,  wp^-r 
Kovpioj  i.e.  ij  iiropx^  t«x  KovpAr,  Dent,  xviv.  ♦ . 
i.  7,  iLirtnrparlCofAai  y    i.  21,   ixXoytcTia  ;    n. 
arpayyaxiv,  &c. :    and  in  construction,   xiii.  7, 
i^aWiavBu  r^p  fityoXwiniy ;  xii .  4,  S«jr«xor«rf  & 
Tiw ;    vi.  19,  trpotrdytiy  rivi  (intrans.);    vi.    * 
iyyl^tiv  iv,  &c.     But  these  furnish*  no  aj^j:r)--  ■ 
on  either  side. 

The  various  texts  which  remain  have  9\rc^  » 
been  enumerated.     Of  these,  thi'ee  Tarieties  in.->\    - 
distinguished :  ( 1 )  the  LXX. ;  (2)  the  revised « •    - 
text,  followed  by  the  Old  Latin  in  the  main,  «r«i 
the  Syriac  in  part;   and  (3)  the  Volga te  1  a* 
The   Hebrew    versions    have    no    criticai     ia* 
(1)  The  L.\X.  is  followed  by  A.  V.,  and  ha«  '     < 
already  characterized  as  the  standaixl  to  «b.cfi  i 
othei"8  are  to  be  referred.     (2)  The  Tevi««-*i  tt    • 
first  biwi^i^ht  distinctly  into   notice  by    Kntr^?- 
(£'in/.  §5),  is  based  on  the  LXX.  Greek,  whjx-^ 
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at  oce  time  extended,  and  then  oonipi-essed,  with  a 
i?sw  fco  greater  fulness  and  clearness.  A  few  of 
the  ranatioQs  in  the  first  chapter  will  indicate  its 
(iiaracter: — ^\'er.  2,  eifffivSt  add.  owlirta  BvfffJL&w 
rAiw  i^  apurrtpwy  *ay<ip ;  ver.  8,  or*  KaO^Kti, 
r'«a  at  length  rois  Off^mirois  ica)  rcui  x^P^^^t 
ctX  ;  Ter.  18,  iK  rifs  *lovBcdas,  add.  4y  vifttpats 
r^i  KfHffitts  ^s  irolritrtf  i^  ahrov  6  fiaffiktbs 
rai  ffvpoyov  irepl  rAy  $\aa<fnffiiAy  &w  ^jSAcur- 
f^iTcF ;    rer.    22,     oivoxiot,     itpxioiPox^os. 

• .  The  Vulgate  text  w^as  derived  in  part  from  a 
« baiiee  copy  which  was  traiulated  by  word  of 
lucutii  into  Hebrew  for  Jei-ome^ho  in  turn  dictited 
4  Latin  rendering  to  a  secretary.  (Praef.  in  Tob. : 
• . . .  Exigitis  ut  librum  Chaldaeo  sermone  con> 
bTiptum  ad  Latinum  stylum  traham  ....  Feci 
^iL$  de^iderio  irestro,  non  tamen  meo  studio  .... 
r.t  qaia  ridna  est  Chaldaeorum  lingua  aermoni 
iiflraioi),  utri usque  linguae  peritissimum  loquacem 
fjcnens  uniua  diei  kAorem  arripuij  et  quidquid 
■it  miiii  Hebraicis  verbis  ezpressit,  hoc  ego,  aocito 
Q^tar'o.  sennonibas  Latinis  exposui.)  It  is  evident 
'^it  JD  this  process  Jerome  made  some  use  of  the 
<M  Utia  version,  which  he  follows  almost  verbally 
^  i  iW  places:  iii.  3-6;  iv.  6,  7,  11,  23,  &c. ; 
;  t  tb«  greater  part  of  the  version  seems  to  be  an 
isi>p«ident  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  concise 
**-^  the  Old  lAtin ;  but  it  contains  interpolations 
rA  eb^Qges,  many  of  which  mark  the  asceticism  of 
«>4^age:  u.  12-14  (parallel  with  Job);  iii.  17-23 
•ijoosioo  of  iii.  14) ;  vi.  17  ff.  (expansion  of  vi. 
^^;  ii.  11,  12;  xii.  13  (et  quia  acceptus  eras 
^'^'.  oecesse  fuit  at  tentatio  probaret  te). 

*'.  Date  and  piace  of  Composition. — ^The  data 
^'  ktermimng  the  age  of  the  book  and  the  place 
'i>ob  it  was  compiled  are  scanty,  and  conse- 
c^^Ltlj  very  ditTerent  opinions  have  been  enter- 
i4i3«l  oo  these  poinU.  Eichhora  {Eml.  pp.  408  If.) 
p4a-«>  the  author  after  tlie  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
».tijy'2t  fixing  any  further  limit  of  age  or  country. 
P«^rth.jUt,  insisting  (wrongly)  on  the  supposed  date 
•^  ihi»  tuandation  of  ICages  [Kaqes],  brings  the  book 
'  i^idcrably  later  than  Seleucus  Nicator  (cir.  B.C. 
i'*^'lii>j),  and  supposes  that  it  was  written  by  a  Ga- 
'^'^^  or  Babylonian  Jew,  from  tlie  prominence  given 
i--  tv-se  districts  in  the  narrative  {Finl,  pp.  2499, 
^'  *"..  Iks  Wette  leaves  the  date  undeteimined,  but 
-^'ifTf,  that  the  author  was  a  native  of  Palestine 
^W.  §.111).  Ewald  {Geschiohte,  iv.  233-238) 
''t>  trie  (imposition  in  the  &r  East,  towards  the 
t-'se  of  the  Persian  period  (cir.  350  M.C.).  This 
ic^  opiaioD  is  almost  certainly  correct.  The  su- 
r  -T  and  inierior  limits  of  the  date  of  the  book 
•^to  to  be  defined  with  fair  distinctness.  On  the 
tt-  aaad  the  detailed  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  points 
t;  -^'.j  to  some  time  afler  the  Babylonian  Captivity ; 
^  this  date  is  definitely  markerl  by  the  reference 
t<-  ^  Lew  Temple  at  Jenisalem,  *'  not  like  the  first " 
■T 'fj.  liir.  5 ;  comp.  Ear.  iii.  12).  On  the  other 
^-^i  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Jews  were 
t<A9lcDed  with  any  special  danger  when  the  narra- 
*  yt  «-2a  written  (as  in  Judith),  and  the  manner  in 
^  ^^  Media  is  mentioned  (xiv.  4)  implies  that  the 
tVron  monarchy  was  still  strong.  Thus  its  date 
\'^  tall  scmewhere  within  the  period  between  the 
•-'?€  of  the  work  of  Nehemiah  and  the  invasion  of 
.Vi.  taaler  (dr.  D.ti.  430-334).  The  contents  of  the 
^*'  k  fiimish  also  some  clue  to  the  place  where  it 
*i»  wntten.  2Sot  only  is  there  an  accurate  know- 
[''-i-  'jf  the  scenes  described  (Ewald,  233),  but  the 
^i!ats  have  a  local  coloming.  The  continual 
jS:aia  to  almsgiving  and  the  burinl  of  the  dead, 
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and  the  stress  which  is  l<aid  upon  the  right  per- 
formance of  worship  at  Jcinisalem  by  those  who 
are  afar  off  (i.  4),  can  scai'cely  be  due  to  an  effort 
of  imagination,  but  must  rather  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  immediate  experience  of  the  writer. 
This  would  suggest  that  he  was  living  out  of  Pales- 
tine, in  some  Pei*sian  city,  pei'haps  Babylon,  where 
his  countrymen  were  exposed  to  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  heathen  govemoi-s^  and  in  danger  of  nt^- 
lecting  the  Temple-sei'vice.  Glimpses  are  also  given 
of  the  presence  of  the  Jews  at  court,  not  only  in 
the  histoi-y  (Tob.  i.  22),  but  also  in  direct  counsel 
(xii.  7,  fivtrrffpiov  ficuriK^us  KoXhy  Kp^cu\  which 
better  suit  such  a  position  than  any  other  (comp. 
xiii.  3).  If  these  conjectures  as  to  the  date  and 
place  of  writing  be  conect,  it  follows  that  we  must 
assume  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  or  Clialdee  on* 
ginal.  And  even  if  tlie  date  of  the  book  be  breught 
nuich  lower,  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  centuiy 
u.O.,  which  seems  to  be  the  latest  possible  limit, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  must  have  been  written 
in  some  Aramaic  dialect,  as  the  Gi-eek  literature  of 
Palestine  belongs  to  a  much  later  time;  and  the  re- 
ferences to  Jerusalem  seem  to  show  that  the  book 
could  not  have  been  composed  in  Egjrpt  (i.  4,  xiv. 
5),  an  inference,  indeed,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  its  general  contents.  As  long  as  the  book 
was  held  to  be  strict  history  it  was  supposed  that  it 
was  written  by  the  immediate  .nctoi*s,  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  angel  (xii.  20).  The  pas- 
sages where  Tobit  speaks  in  the  first  person  (i.-iii. 
6,  xiii.)  were  assigned  to  his  authorship.  The  in- 
tervening chapters  to  Tobit  or  Tobias.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  close  of  the  life  of  Tobit  to  Tobias  (xiv. 
1-11);  and  the  concluding  verses  (xiv.  12-15)  to 
one  of  his  friends  who  sui-vived  him.  If,  however, 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  is  set  aside, 
theie  is  no  trace  of  the  person  of  the  author. 

6.  History, — The  histoi-y  of  the  book  is  in  the 
main  that  of  the  LXX.  vei-sion.  While  the  con- 
tents of  the  LXX.,  as  a  whole,  were  receiveil  t\&  a\- 
nonical,  the  Book  of  Tobit  was  necessarily  included 
without  further  inquiry  among  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.  [Canon.]  The  peculiar  merits  of  the 
book  contributed  aUo  in  no  small  degi*ee  to  gain  for 
it  a  wide  and  hearty  recoption.  There  appears  to 
be  a  clear  refei*ence  to  it  in  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp  (c.  10,  eleeinosyna  de  inorte 
liberaty  Tob.  iv.  10,  xii.  9).  in  a  scheme  of  the 
Ophites,  if  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  To- 
bias appears  among  the  piophets  (Iren.  i.  30,  11). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii.  23,  §139,  toSto 
fipax^s  rr  yp<^4*h  ScS'^AoiKcy  €lpriKv7a,  Tob.  iv. 
16)  and  Origen  practically  use  the  book  as  ca- 
nonical ;  but  Origen  distinctly  notices  that  neither 
Tobit  nor  Judith  were  received  by  the  Jews,  and 
rests  the  authority  of  Tobit  on  the  usQge  of  the 
Churches  {Ep.  ad  Afric.  13,  'Efipcuoi  ry  TwjB/^ 
oif  xp^vrcu  .  ,  .  &AA*,  ^ircl  XP^'^'^  "^^  Tot fiitf 
cd  iKK\ritriai  .  .  .  Z><?  Oraf.  1,  §14,  rp  row  T«/3^^t 
^i^Ktp  kyriKiyovffiy  ol  iK  irtpirofiiis  &s  fi^  iy- 
itaB^K<p  .  .  .).  Even  Athanasius  when  writing 
without  any  critical  re^rd  to  the  Canon  quotes 
Tobit  as  Scripture  (Apol.  c.  Arian.  §11,  &t  y4' 
ypairrcUf  Tob.  xii.  7) ;  but  when  he  gives  a  formal 
list  of  the  Sacred  Books,  he  definitely  excludes  it 
from  the  Canon,  and  places  it  with  other  apociy- 
phal  books  among  the  writings  which  were  "  to  be 
read  by  those  who  were  but  just  entering  on  Chris- 
tian teaching,  and  desirous  to  be  insUucted  in  the 
rules  of  piety**  (£"/>.  Fest.  p.  1177,  ed.  Migne). 
In  the  Latin  Chureh  Tobit  found  a  much  more  de- 
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cided  acceptance.  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer, 
quote  it  as  authoritative  (Cypr.  Da  Orat.  Dom. 
'A'l ;  Hil.  Pict  In  Psalm,  cxxix.  7 ;  yet  oomp. 
Prol.inPs,  XV.;  Lucif.  Pro  Athan.  i.  p.  871). 
Augustine  includes  it  with  the  other  apocrypha  of 
the  LXX.  among  *'  the  books  which  the  Christian 
Church  received  *  {De  Doctr,  Christ,  ii.  8),'  and  in 
this  he  was  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  later  Latiu 
fathers  [comp.  Canon,  voL  i.  p.  256,  &o.].  Am- 
brose  in  especial  wrote  an  essay  on  Tobias,  ti^eat- 
ing  of  the  evils  of  usury,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  book  as  "prophetic  '  in  the  strongest  teims 
{De  Tabid f  1,  1 ;  oomp.  ffexasm.vi,  4).  Jerome 
however,  followed  by  Ruffinus,  maintained  the 
purity  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  0.  T.,  and,  as 
has  been  sben,  treated  it  very  summarily  (for  later 
authorities  see  Canon).  In  modem  times  the 
moral  excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly, 
except  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Luther  pro- 
nounced it,  if  only  a  fiction,  yet  "  a  truly  beautiful, 
wholeMme,  and  profitable  fiction,  the  work  of  a 
gifted  poet.  ...  A  book  useful  for  Christian  read- 
ing" (ap.  Fritzsche,  i?m/.  §11).  The  same  view 
is  held  also  in  the  English  Clmrch.  A  passage  from 
Tobit  is  quoted  in  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  as 
the  teaching  **  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scriptuie  " 
(Of  Almsdeeds,  ii.  p.  391,  ed.  Corrie);  and  the 
Prayer-book  offers  sevenl  indications  of  the  same 
feeling  of  iwpect  tor  the  book.  Three  verses  are 
retained  among  the  sentences  used  at  the  Otfertoiy 
(Tob.  iv.  7-9) ;  and  the  Preface  to  the  Maniage 
Service  contains  a  plain  adaptation  of  Jerome's 
version  of  Tob.  vi.  17  (Hi  namque  qui  conjugium 
ita  suscipiunt  ut  Deum  a  se  et  a  sua  meDte  exclu> 
dant,  et  suae  libidini  ita  vacent,  sicut  equus  et 
mulus  quibus  non  est  intellectas,  habet  potestatem 
daemonium  super  eos).  In  the  First  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  a  reference  to  the  blessing  of  Tobias  and  Sara 
by  Raphael  was  retained  in  the  same  service  from 
the  old  office  in  place  of  the  present  reference  to 
Abraham  and  Sarah  ;  and  one  of  the  opening  clauses 
of  the  Litany,  introduced  from  the  Sorum  Breviary, 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  Tob. 
iii.  Ii  (Ne  vindictam  suiQas  de  peccatis  tteis,  neque 
reminiscaris  delicta  mea  vel  parentum  meorum). 

7.  Jieligioua  character. — Few  probably  can  read 
the  book  in  the  LXX.  text  without  assenting  heart- 
ily to  the  favourable  judgment  of  Luther  on  its 
merits.  Nowhere  else  is  there  preserved  so  complete 
and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Return.  There  may  be  symptoms 
of  a  tendency  to  formal  righteousness  of  worlm,  but 
as  yet  the  works  are  painted  as  springing  from 
a  living  faith.  The  devotion  due  to  Jerusalem  is 
united  with  definite  acts  of  charity  (i.  6-8)  and 
with  the  prospect  of  wider  blessings  (xiii.  11).  The 
giving  of  .alms  is  not  a  mere  scattering  of  wealth, 
but  a  real  service  of  love  (i.  16,  17,  ii.  1-7,  iv. 
7-11,  16),  though  at  times  the  emphasis  which  is 
laid  upon  the  duty  is  exaggerated  (as  it  seems)  from 
the  special  droumstances  in  which  the  writer  was 
placed  (xii.  9,  xiv.  10).  Of  the  special  precepts 
one  (iv.  15,  ft  ineus  /iriB^yX  woi^icifs)  contains  the 
negative  side  of  the  golden  rule  of  conduct  (Matt 
vii.  12),  which  in  this  partial  form  is  found  among 

■  This  is  expressed  still  more  dtstlnctty  In  tbe  J^peeulum 
(p.  1127,0^  e<L  Par.  1836):  *«Non  sunt  omittendl  et  hi 
plbri]  quoe  quidem  ante  Solvatoris  adventom  constat  esse 
conscriptoB,  sed  eos  non  reoeptos  a  Jadaeis  reclpit  tamen 
^sdem  Salvatoris  eccleaia."  Tbe  preface  ftom  which 
these  words  are  taken  Is  fbllowed  by  quotations  from 
Wisdom,  Eocleslasticns,  and  TobIt 
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the  maxims  of  Confucius.     But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  portraiture  of  domestic 
life  that  the  book  excels.    The  parting  of  Tobias 
and  his  mother,  the  cousolation  of  Tobit  (v.  17-22), 
the  affection  of  Rag^el  (vii.  4-8),  the  anxious  wait- 
ing of  the  parents  (x.  1-7),  the  son's  retnra  (ix.  4, 
xi.),  and  even  the  unjust  suspiciousness  of  the  sorrow 
of  Tobit  and  Anna  fii.  11-14)  are  painted  with  a 
simplicity  worthytif  the  best  times  of  thepatriardis.^ 
Almost  every  family  relation  is  touched  upon  with 
natural  grace  and  affection :  husband  and  wife,  paient 
and  child,  kinsmen ,  near  or  distant,  masterand  servant, 
are  presented  in  the  most  varied  action,  and  always 
with  life-like  power  (ii.  13,  14,  v.  17-22,  vii.  16, 
viii.  4-8,  X.  1-7,  xi.  1-13,  i.  22,  ii.  10,  vii.  3-8,  t. 
14,  15,  xii.  1-5,  &C.).     Prayer  hallows  the  whole 
conduct  of  life  (iv.  19,  vi.  17,  viii.  5-8,  &c.) ;  and 
even  in  distress  there  is  confidence  that  in  the  end 
all  will  be  well  (iv.  6,  14,  19),  though  there  is  no 
clear  anticipation  of  a  friture  penonal  existence 
(iii.  6).     The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  feature  in 
the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  action  of 
spirits,  who,  while  they  are  conceived  to  be  subject 
to  the  passions  of  men  and  material  influences  (As- 
modeus),  are  yet  not  affected  by  bodily  wants,  and 
manifested  only  by  their  own  will  (Raphael,  xii.  If). 
Powers  of  evil  (Zeufi6vioy,  mftvfta  vortipir,  iii.  8, 
17,vi.7, 14, 17)  are  represented  as  gaining  the  meani 
of  injuring  men  by  sin  [Asmodeus],  while  they 
are  driven  away  and  bound  by  the  exercise  of  &ith 
and  prayer  (viii.  2, 3).     On  the  other  hand  Raphael 
comes  among  men  as  "  the  healer "  (comp.  Dill- 
maun,  Das  Buch  Henoch^  c.  20),  and  by  the  mi»- 
sion  of  God  (iii.  17,  xii.  18),  restores  those  whose 
good  actions  he  has  secretly  watched  (xii.  12, 13), 
and  "  the  remembrance  of  whose  prayeis  he  has 
brought  before  the  Holy  One"   (xii.  12).     This 
ministry  of  intercession  is  elsewhere  expressly  re- 
cognized.    Seven  holy  angels,  of  whom  Raphael  is 
one,  are  specially  described  as  those  **  which  present 
the  prayere  of  the  Saints,  and  which  go  in  and  oat 
before  the  glory  of  God  "  (xii.  15).     It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  same  sense  of  the  need  of  some  being 
to  intei*pOFe  between  God  and  man  that  singular 
prominence  is  given  to  the  idea  of  *'  the  glorj  of 
God,"   before  which   these  archangels  apfMar  as 
priests  in  the  holiest  place  (viii.  15,  xii.  15) ;  and  io 
one  passage  **the  angel  of  God"  (v.  16,  21)  occu- 
pies a  position  closely  resemUing  that  of  the  Woid 
in  the  Targums  and  Philo  (J)e  mut.  fiom.  §13, 
&c.).     Elsewhere  blessing  is  rendered  to  *<  all  the 
holy  angels"  (xi.   14,   ^hXoyfiiUpoi  as  oootFa^ted 
with  9b\orfiir6s :  comp.  Luke  i.  <42),  who  are  them* 
selves  nnited  with  "the  elect"  in  the  duty  of 
praising  God  for  ever  (viii.  15).     This  mention  (4 
*'  the  elect "  points  to  a  second  doctrinal  featore  o^ 
the  book,  which  it  shares  with  Bamch  alone  of  the 
apocryphal  writings,  the  firm  belief  in  a  glorioib 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  (xiv.  5,  xiii.  9-18). 
But  the  restoration  contemplated  is  national,  and 
not  the  work  of  a  univereal  Saviour.     The  Temple 
b  described  as  "  consecrated  and  built  for  all  ages " 
(i.  4),  the   feasts  are   **an  everlasting  decree" 
(i.  6),  and  when  it  is  restored  **  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem shall  say  .  .  .  Blessed  be  God  which  hath 

b  In  this  connexion  may  be  noticett  the  incident,  wUcb 
is  without  a  parallel  In  Scripture,  and  seems  more  natonl 
to  tbe  West  than  to  the  East,  tbe  oompanioiMliip  (rf  Uie 
dog  with  Tobias  (v.  16,  zl.  4 :  comp.  Ambr.  Boom.  tI 
4, 17 :  **  Mutae  spBde  bestlM  aanctns  Raphael,  ingefau 

Tobias  luvenia ad  relatlonem  gnttee  eradiefast 

affectum  "}• 
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oteUed  it  fat  era"  (xiii.  18).  In  all  there  is  not 
t&e  sligbtert  tnoe  of  the  belief  in  a  penooal  Meeriah. 

8l  CompariioiM  ha^e  often  beoi  made  between 
tbc  Book  of  Tobit  and  Job,  but  from  the  Outline 
vhidi  has  been  giren  it  ia  obrioiia  that  the  retem- 
biaooe  is  only  anperficial,  though  Tob.  ii.  14  was 
profaaUj  fuggested  bj  Job  ii.  9,  10,  while  the 
Mereooes  are  aach  as  to  mark  distinct  periods.  In 
Tobit  the  sorrows  of  thoefe  who  are  afflicted  are  laid 
at  oooe  io  prayer  before  God,  in  perfect  reliance  on 
His  finsl  judgment,  and  then  immediately  relieved 
by  Dirine  interposition.  In  Job  the  real  oonilict  is 
a  th«  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  his  relief  comes  at 
b^h  with  humiliation  and  repentance  (xlii.  6). 
The  one  book  teaches  by  great  thoughts ;  the  other 
h}  dear  maiims  translated  into  touching  incidents. 
TV  ooQtrast  of  Tobit  and  Judith  is  still  more 
^t^tnJctive.  These  books  pi^esent  two  pictures  of 
Jewish  lite  and  feeling,  broadly  distinguiithed  in  all 
their  details,  and  yet  mutually  illustmtive.  The 
"1-*  represents  the  exile  prosperous  and  even  powei^ 
i-A  in  a  strange  land,  exposed  to  sudden  dangers, 
tT-i-riohiDg  his  national  ties,  and  looking  with  un- 
siickf-n  lore  to  the  Holy  City,  but  still  mainly 
•'V'.pi^d  by  the  common  duties  of  sudal  life;  the 
••(her  f«rtrays  a  time  of  reproach  and  peril,  when 
a-i!i«Dal  independence  was  threatened,  and  a  righteous 
o:j«  sKQicd  to  justify  unscrupulous  valour.  The 
'h:-  <:ives  the  popular  ideal  of  holiness  of  living, 
ti^  tither  of  course  in  daring.  The  one  reflects 
Lie  ctinent  l*eeling  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  rule, 
!i"  other  during  the  strugs^les  for  fi^eedom. 

^^  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  book  was  by 
'v.  I>.  llgen  {Die  Gesch,  TobCs  .  .  .  mit  .  .  .  einer 
li'JeitHTifj  vergeften,  Jen.  1800),  which,  in  spite  of 
'•-r.uus  defects  due  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  pub- 
li'l-d,  contains  the  most  full  distcussioii  of  the  con- 
tfou.  The  edition  of  Kritzsche  {Exeget.  Handb,  ii., 
I'ipzi^,  185.'^)  is  concise  and  schoiarlikc,  but  leaves 
i*  cie  {joints  without  illustration.  In  England  the 
^*^k,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  seems  to  have 
^ilJeQ  into  most  undeserved  neglect.       [B.  F.  W.j 

TO'CHEN   03h:    Oojvica ;    Alex.   Ooyxov  : 

f  'Khen).  A  place  mentioned  (1  Chr.  iv.  32  only) 
aiLi4)g»t  the  towns  of  Simeon.  In  the  immliel  list 
*f  Jofeh.  (xix.  7)  there  is  nothing  correttponding 
ti'  Tocben.  The  LXX.,  however,  adds  the  name 
Traldia  between  Ilemmon  and  Ether  in  the  latter 
I^Ki^ige;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  be 
t'K  reomant  of  a  Tochen  anciently  existing  in  the 
I^t^ifew  text,  though  it  has  been  considereil  as  an 
Mlcntiou  of  Telem.  [G.] 

TOGAB'MAH(nDnyn:  eofryafid:   Thogor- 

"*' .  A  son  of  Gomer,  and  brother  of  Ashkenaz 
ii*i  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  3).  It  has  been  already 
•'■own  th.it  Togarmah,  ns  a  geographical  term,  is 
■»  3ij*cteil  with  Armenia,*  and  that  the  subsequent 
-'t:.t*  of  the  name  (Ez.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  G) 
*  •'  1  with  this  view.  [Armenia.]  It  remains 
:•;  •j>  to  examine  into  the  ethnology  of  the  Anne- 
i.nos  with  a  view  to  the  position  assigned  to  them 
>^  the  )!a«ic  table:  The  most  decisive  statement 
'^"^ptt.-ting  them  in  ancient  literature  is  furnished  by 
H'-.O'lotus,  who  says  that  they  wei-e  Phrygian 
'1'l.inUts,  that  they  were  armed  in  the  Phrygian 
***hjr»n,  and  were  a.s60ciated  with  the  Phrygians 
"^•'ler  the  tame  commander  (Herod,  vii.  73).     The 

*  The  name  Itself  may  possibly  have  reference  to  Ar> 
f'-^iK  fw,  aooonlins  to  Orimra  (atteh.  DeutKk.  Spr.  11. 
^'*\  TnguTub  ooroes  from  the  Sanscrit  <aJka,  "  tribr," 
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remark  of  Endoxiis  (Steph.  Byi.  a.  v.  *hpiMvU) 
that  the  Armeniana  resemble  the  Phrygians  in  many 
respects  in  language  (t^  ^*n^  woKXk  ^pvyiiovtrt) 
tenda  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy 
to  understand  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  imply- 
ing more  than  a  common  origin  of  the  two 
peoples ;  for,  looking  at  the  general  westward  pro- 
gress of  the  Japhetic  races,  and  on  the  central 
position  which  Armenia  held  in  regard  to  their 
movements,  we  should  rather  infer  that  Phrygia 
was  colonized  fi-om  Armenia,  than  vuie  vend.  The 
Phrygians  were  indeed  reputed  to  have  had  their 
first  settlements  in  Europe,  and  thence  to  have 
crossed  into  Asia  (Herod,  vii.  73),  bnt  this  must 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  retrograde  movement  of  a 
section  of  the  great  Phrygian  race  in  the  direction 
of  their  original  home.  The  period  of  this  move- 
ment  is  fixed  subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  680),  whereas  the  Phrygians  appear  as  an 
important  race  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  far  earlier  period 
(fc^trab.  vii.  p.  321  ;  Herod,  vii.  8, 1 1).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  they  were  once  the  dominant 
race  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  they  spread  west- 
ward from  the  confines  of  .Armenia  to  the  shores  of 
the  Aegaean.  The  Phrygian  language  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  classed  with  the  Indo-European  family. 
The  i^esemblance  between  words  in  Uie  Phrygian 
and  Gieek  tongues  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves (Plat.  Craiyl.  p.  410),  and  the  inscriptions 
still  existing  in  the  former  are  decidedly  Indo- 
European  (Hawlinson's  Herod,  i.  006).  The  Ar- 
menian language  presents  many  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  ;  but  these  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  physical  chai-acter  of  the  countiy, 
and  pjutly  by  the  lai^c  amount  of  foreign  admix- 
ture that  it  has  experienced.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in 
placing  Armenian  among  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages (Pott,  Elym,  Forsch.  Introd.  p.  32 ;  Die- 
fenbach,  Orig.  Europ.  p.  43).  With  regaixi  to  the 
ancient  inscriptions  at  Wan,  some  doubt  exists; 
some  of  them,  but  appai-ently  not  the  most 
ancient,  are  thought  to  besir  a  Turanian  character 
(Layard*s  Kin,  and  Bab,  p.  402  ;  Rawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  652) ;  but,  even  were  this  fully  estab- 
lished, it  fails  to  prove  the  Turanian  character  of 
the  population,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been 
set  up  by  foreign  conquerors.  The  Armenians 
themselves  have  associated  the  name  of  Togarmah 
with  tlieir  early  history  in  that  they  represent  the 
founder  of  their  race,  Haik,  as  a  son  of  Thorgom 
(Moses  Choren.  i.  4,  §9-11).  [W.  L.  B.] 

TO'HXJ  (^nh  :  ^oKi  ;  Alex,  ^oit :  Thohyi), 
An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  piophet,  perhaps  the 
same  as  ToAii  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  comp.  I  Chr.  vi.  34). 

TO'I(^5;h:  eooiJ;  Alex,  eo^r:  7%om).  King 
of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  who,  afler  the  defeat  of 
his  powerful  enemy  the  Syrian  king  Hadadezer  by 
the  aimy  of  David,  sent  his  son  Joram,  or  Hadoram, 
to  congratulate  the  victor  and  do  him  homage  with 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  (2  Sam.  viii. 
9,  10)..  •*  For  Hadadezer  had  wars  with  Toi,"  and 
Ewald  {GeKch.  iii.  199)  conjectures  that  he  may 
have  even  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 
There  was  probably  some  policy  in  the  conduct  of 
Toi,  and  his  object  may  have  been,  as  Josephus  says 


and  ^rma  =  Armenia,  which  he  ftirtber  connects  with 
Uermiuo  the  son  of  Mannus. 
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it  was  {Ant,  vii.  5,  §4),  to  bay  off  the  conqueror 
with  the  "  vessels  of  ancient  workmanship  "  {crxt^ 
r^f  ikpxaUas  Koraaicw^s)  which  he  presented. 

TO'LA  (y^ta :  eu\d :  Thoh).    1.  The  firsU 

bom  of  Issachai',  and  ancestor  of  the  Tolaites  (Gen. 
xlvi.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  vii.  1, 2),  who  in 
the  time  of  David  numbered  22,600  men  of  valour. 
2.  Judge  of  Isi-ael  atler  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1, 
2).  He  is  desciibed  as  **  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son 
of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."  In  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  he  is  made  the  son  of  Abimelech*8  uncle, 
Dodo  (nil)  being  considered  an  appellative.  But 
Gideon,  AbimelecVs  father,  was  a  Manassite.  Tola 
judged  Israel  for  twenty-three  years  at  Shamir  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

TO'LAD   0h\T\:    0ouAa^/i;   Alex.  e»Aa8: 

Tfiolad).  One  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  29),  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe 
up  to  David's  reign,  probably  to  the  time  of  the 
census  taken  by  Joab.  In  the  lists  of  Joshua  the 
name  is  given  in  the  fuller  form  of  El-tola d.  [G.] 

TO'LAITES,    THE   (^y^nn  :     6  e«Aat : 

TkoUntae).  The  descendants  of  ToU  the  son  of 
Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

TOL'BANES(ToA/3<iin?j:  Totbanes),  Telem. 
one  of  the  porters  in  the  days  of  Ezm  (1  Esd. 
ix.  25). 

TOMB.  Although  the  sepulchral  an*ange- 
ments  of  the  Jews  have  necessaiil^  many  points  of 
contact  with  those  of  the  surrounding  nations,  they 
are  still  on  the  whole — like  everytbing  else  that 
people  did — so  essentially  different,  that  it  is  most 
uni^fe  to  attempt  to  elucidate  them  by  appealing  to 
the  practice  of  other  races. 

It  has  been  hitherto  too  much  tlie  fashion  to 
look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  evei-y  fomi  of 
Jewish  art ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  Old 
Testament  more  dear  than  another,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute antagonism  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  everything  Egyptian  that  prevailed 
from  first  to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  From 
the  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19)  to  the  funeral  rites  prepai-ed  for  Dorcas 
(Acts  ix.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  sarco- 
phagus, or  even  coffin,  in  any  Jewish  burial.  No 
pyramid  was  raised — no  separate  hypogeum  of  any 
individual  king,  and  what  is  most  to  be  regretted 
by  modem  investigators,  no  inscription  or  painting 
which  either  recorded  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
or  -symbolized  the  religions  feeling  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  dead.  It  is  tioie  of  course  that  Jacob 
dying  in  Egypt  was  embalmed  (Gen.  1.  2),  but  it 
was  only  in  oixier  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
be  entombed  in  the  cave  at  Hebron,  and  Joseph 
as  a  natui-alizcd  Egyptian  and  a  ruler  in  the  hmd 
was  embalmed ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  as  some- 
thing ex(;eptionaI  that  he  was  put  into  a  oofBn,  and 
was  m  brought  by  the  Isi*aelites  out  of  the  land 
and  laid  witli  his  forefathers.  But  these,  like  the 
burning  of  the  body  of  Saul  [see  Burial^,  were 
cl«irly  exceptional  cases. 

Still  less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of 
the  Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  With  that  people  the 
irraves  of  the  dead  were,  or  were  intended  to  be,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  homes  of  the  living. 
The  lucuroo  lay  in  his  robes,  the  warrior  in  his 
armour,  on  the  bed  on  which  he  had  reposed  in  life, 
surrounded  by  the  furniture,  the  vessels,  and  tlie 
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ornaments  which  had  adorned  his  dwdlii^  whra 
alive,  as  if  he  were  to  live  again  in  a  new  wo:H, 
with  the  same  wants  and  feelings  as  bef<MV.  Be^i-les 
this,  Ao  tall  steld,  and  no  sepulchral  mound,  h&i 
yet  been  found  in  the  hills  or  plains  of  Jud^f-i, 
nor  have  we  any  hint  dther  in  the  BiUe  or  Jo<<- 
phus  of  any  such  having  existed  which  could  V 
t)tu»d  to  a  strictly  Jewish  origin. 

In  very  distinct  contrast  to  all  this,  the  s^^ml- 
chi-al  rites  of  the  Jews  were  mai'ked  with  the  same 
simplicity  that  characterized  all  their  religious  ob- 
servances. The  body  was  washed  and  aDoiDt«*l 
(Mark  xiv.  8,  xvi.  1 ;  John  xix.  39,  &c.),  wrajf^M 
in  a  clean  linen  doth,  and  borne  without  any  funeral 
pomp  to  the  grave,  where  it  was  laid  withoat  aur 
ceremonial  or  Ibim  of  prayer.  In  addition  to  t}u>. 
with  kings  and  great  persons,  there  seems  to  hinvi 
been  a  " great  burning"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  IV : 
Jer.  xxxiv.  5) :  all  these  being  measores  mor« 
suggested  by  sanitary  exigencies  than  by  any  hack-| 
ering  after  ceremonial  pomp. 

This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  whai  may  tr 
called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jewu>Ji  >e> 
pulchres — the  deep  loculus — ^which,  iw  far  a>  ^ 
now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rork« 
cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known  elsewhere.  It:>  fo.Hi 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  di.w 
gram,  representing  the  forms  of  Jewish  sepalUirr. 


Ma  1.— DUgram  of  Jowlih  BcpvUbr^ 
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In  the  apartment  marked  A,  there  are  twelve  m 
loculi,  about  2  feet  in  width  by  3  feet  high.  (>n 
the  ground-floor  these  generally  open  on  the  level  <  i 
the  door ;  when  in  the  upper  storey,  as  at  C,  at:  a 
ledge  or  platform,  on  which  the  body  might  be  lu  \ 
to  be  anointed,  and  dh  which  the  stones  m^t  n^t 
which  closed  the  outer  end  of  each  loculus. 

The  shallow  loculus  is  shown  in  chamber  B,  b  >* 
was  apparently  only  used  when  aaroophagi  w^rr 
employed,  and  therefore,  so  fai*  as  we  kikow,  oolf 
during  the  Graeco-Koman  period,  when  fmneign  ou>- 
toms  came  to  be  adopted.  The  shallow  locolu^ 
would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  and  ioci-o- 
venient,  where  an  unembalmed  body  was  laid  oct 
to  decay — as  there  would  evidently  be  no  mear.5  **i 
shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cataocnsb.  Tl 
deep  loculus  on  the  other  hand  was  as  strictly  Ci<  - 
formable  with  Jewish  customs,  and  coold  easily  U 
closed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the  end  and  liite>i  trt« 
the  groove  which  usually  exists  there. 

This  fact  is  especially  interestii^  as  it  aflbniv  a 
key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  under$t.«  i 
in  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  Tit  i^ 
in  John  xi.  39,  Jesus  says,  **  Take  away  the  sUh  *\" 
and  (vcr.  40)  "  they  todi  away  the  stone  **  *  i'  .- 
out  difficulty,  ap^iai^ently ;  which  oould  hanily  ha\  c 
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beeo  the  ewe  bad  it  beea  such  a  rock  as  would  be 
Fpii^uped  to  close  the  eatranoe  of  a  cave.  And  chap. 
II., I,  the  same  expression  is  osed,  '*  the  stone  is 
uken  awajT \*  and  though  the  Greek  word  in  the 
(titer  three  fivaogelists  certainly  implies  that  it 
was  mikd  away,  this  would  equally  apply  to  the 
»tt^Qe  at  the  mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the 
3lari«s  must  hare  then  stooped  down  to  look  in. 
Id  hct  the  whole  narratiTe  is  infinitely  more  clear 
*sA  intelligible  if  we  assume  that  it  was  a  stone 
i.]os:Dg  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  grare,  than  if  we  sup- 
\K*^  it  to  have  been  a  stone  closing  the  enti'anoe 
«  door  of  a  bypogeum.  In  the  latter  cose  the 
»t<]ce  to  close  a  door— say  6  feet  by  3  feet,  could 
Wdiy  have  weighed  less  than  3  or  4  tons,  and 
f»oIti  not  hare  been  moved  without  machinery. 

There  is  one  catacomb — that  known  as  the 
''*  Tombs  of  the  Kings  ** — which  is  closed  by  a  stone 
roiling  across  its  entrance ;  but  it  is  the  only  one, 
«&i  toe  immenflp  amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting 
VQ;dl2  it  has  required  is  sufficient  proof  that  su<£ 
I'j  an-angement  wa.<$  not  applied  to  any  other  of  the 
liiunerous  ix»ck  tombs  around  Jerusalem,  nor  could 
UK  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated  had  it  anywhere 
ousted.  From  the  nature  of  the  openings  where  they 
ire  uatural  caverns,  and  the  ornamental  form  of  their 
ixTvays  where  they  are  architecturally  adometl,  it 
L*  anient,  except  in  this  one  instance,  that  they  could 
t.'t  have  been  closed  by  stones  rolled  across  their  en- 
trjfios ;  and  consequently  it  seems  only  to  be  to  the 
rjisAQg  of  the  loculi  that  these  expressions  can  refer. 
i'Ut  until  a  more  careful  and  more  scientific  ex- 
(^.'ration  of  these  tombs  is  made  Uian  has  hithei'to 
hecD  given  to  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to  fieel  quite 
ucrtstn  on  this  poinL 

Altboagh,  thei-eforc,  the  Jews  were  singularly 
t*^  from  the  pomps  aud  vanities  of  funereal  mag- 
Ci&jaKe,  thej  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent 
tisttoice  an  eminently  burying  people. 

From  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  Holy 
lAad  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Romans,  they  seem 
t..  have  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
|K -sSKSiaion  oi  an  undisturbed  resting-place  for  the 
\^*i»i  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  ages  seem  to  have 
H.  •%  Q  the  greatest  respect,  if  not  veneration,  for 
*Xk  srpulchxes  of  their  ancestors.  Few,  however, 
cT'UJti  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cut  tomb.  Taking 
Jl  that  are  known,  and  all  that  are  likely  to  l^ 
•u.^jjvered,  there  are  not  probably  500,  cei-tainly 
:»}:  ICKiO,  rock -cut  loculi  in  or  about  Jerusalem, 
£1:1  as  that  city  must  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
bATe  pofisessed  a  population  of  from  30,000  to  40,000 
V'Us,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  must 
lUo,  as  now,  have  been  content  with  graves  dug  in 
t'^  earth ;  but  situated  as  near  the  Holy  Places  as 
tdr  means  would  allow  their  obtaining  a  place. 
Uie  bodies  of  the  kings  were  buried  close  to  the 
Temple  walls  (Ezek.  xlili.  7-9),  and  however  little 
Ukt  may  have  done  in  their  life,  the  place  of  their 
I  liial  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
K  !Hrs,  and  the  cause  why  that  place  was  chosen  is 
:^.*-n^\y  pointed  out,  as  if  that  record  was  not  only 
tie  mnst  impoi-tant  event,  but  the  final  judgment 
f  u  the  life  of  the  king. 

Tmh»  of  Vie  Patriarchs » — Turning  from  these 
«^  r^kierationa  to  the  more  strictly  historical  part 
•i'the  subject,  we  find  that  one  of  tlie  most  striking 
•^f^ratji  in  the  life  of  Abraham  is  the  purchase  of 
t.ie  tiekl  of  Ephron  the  Uitttte  at  Hebron,  in  which 
» \>  the  cave   of  Machpelah,   in  order  that  he 

>  .'bt  therein  bury  Sarah  his  wife,  and  that  it 

'  jht  be  a  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  childieu. 
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His  refusing  to  accept  the  privilege  of  burying  tliere 
as  a  gifl  when  offered  to  him,  shows  the  importr- 
ance  Abraham  attached  to  the  transaction,  and  his 
insisting  on  purchasing  and  paying  for  it  (Gen. 
xxiii.  20),  in  order  that  it  might  be  **made  sure 
unto  him  for  the  possession  of  a  bnrying-place." 
There  he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid 
3700  yeara  ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to 
rest  now;  but  no  one  in  modem  times  has  seen 
their  remains,  or  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the  cave 
where  they  rest. 

A  few  years  ago,  Signer  Pierotti  says,  he  was 
allowed,  in  company  with  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem, 
to  descend  the  steps  to  the  ii-on-grating  that  closes 
the  entrance,  and  to  look  into  the  cave.  What  he 
seems  to  have  seen  was — that  it  was  a  natural 
cavern,  untoudied  by  the  chisel  and  unaltered  by 
art  in  any  way.  Those  who  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  the  Mosque  were  not 
permitted  to  see  even  this  entrance.  All  they  saw 
was  the  round  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  Mosque 
which  admits  light  and  air  to  the  cave  below.  The 
same  round  opening  exists  at  Neby  Samwit  in  the 
roof  of  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  Samuel, 
and  at  Jei*usalem  thei-e  is  a  similar  opening  into 
the  tomb  under  the  Dome  of  the  rock,  lu  the 
former  it  is  used  by  the  pious  votaries  to  dix)p  i^e- 
titions  and  prayers  into  the  tombs  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets.  The  latter  having  lost  the  tradition  of 
its  having  been  a  burying-place,  the  opening  only 
now  serves  to  admit  light  into  the  cave  below. 

Unfortunately  none  of  those  who  have  visited 
Hebron  have  had  sufficient  architectural  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  say  when  the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave  was  erected ;  but  there 
seems  no  gi'eat  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  a 
Byzantine  church  erected  there  between  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  that  of  Justinian.  From  such  in- 
dications as  can  be  gathei-ed,  it  seems  of  the  later 
period.  On  its  floor  are  sarcophagi  pui^i-ting  to 
be  those  of  the  patriarchs ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  Eastern 
tombs,  they  are  only  cenotaph  representing  those 
that  stand  below,  and  which  are  esteemed  too  sacred 
for  tlie  vulgar  to  approach. 

Though  it  is  much  more  easy  of  access,  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall 
that  encloses  the  saci'ed  precincts  of  these  tombs. 
From  the  account  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  7),  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  existed  in  his  day,  or  he  surely 
would  have  mentioned  it ;  and  such  a  citadel  could 
haixlly  fail  to  have  been  of  warlike  importance  in 
those  troublous  times.  Besides  this,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  such  enclosure  encircling  any  tombs 
or  sacred  place  in  Jewish  times,  nor  can  we  conceive 
any  motive  for  so  secluding  these  graves. 

There  are  not  any  architectural  mouldings  about 
this  wall  which  would  enable  an  archaeologist  to 
approximate  its  date ;  and  if  the  bevelling  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  Jewish  arrangement  (which  is  veiy 
far  from  being  exclusively  the  case),  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  contended  that  no  buttressed  wall 
of  Jewish  masonry  exists  anywhere.  There  is  in 
fact  nothing  known  with  sufficient  exactness  to 
decide  the  qucbtion,  but  the  probabilities  ceitainly 
tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Saracenic  origin  for  the 
whole  structure  both  internally  and  externally. 

Aaron  died  on  the  summit  .of  Mount  Hor  (Num. 
xz.  28,  xxxiii.  39),  and  we  are  led  to  infer  he  was 
buiied  there,  tliough  it  is  not  so  stated ;  and  we 
have  no  details  of  his  tomb  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  anything  existed  there  earlier  than  the 
Mahomed;m  Kubr  that  now  crowns  the  hill  over- 
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lookinff  Petra,  and  it  k  at  the  nme  time  eztremely 
donbttal  whether  that  is  the  Mount  Hor  where  the 
High-Priest  died. 

Moses  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Dent,  xxxiy.  6), 
and  was  buried  there,  *'  bat  no  man  knoweth  his 
sepulchre  to  this  day,"  which  is  a  singular  utterance, 
as  being  the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
sepulchre  being  concealed,  or  of  one  being  admitted 
to  be  unknown. 

Joflhna  was  buried  in  his  own  inheritance  in 
Timoath-Serah  (Josh.  xxiy.  30),  and  Samuel  in  his 
own  house  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1),  an  expression 
which  we  may  probably  interpret  as  meaning  in 
the  garden  attached  to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely 
probable  it  would  be  the  dwelling  itself.  We  know, 
however,  so  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that 
age  on  the  subject  that  it  is  by  do  means  impro- 
bable but  that  it  may  have  been  in  a  chamber  or 
loculus  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  which,  if 
closed  by  a  stone  carefully  cemented  into  its  place, 
would  have  prevented  any  annoyance  fi-om  the  cir- 
cumstance. Joab  (IK.  ii.  34)  was  also  buried  *'  in 
his  own  house  in  the  wildemesB."  In  fiict  it  appears 
that  from  the  time  when  Abraham  established  the 
burying-place  of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time 
when  David  fixed  that  of  his  ikmily  in  the  city 
which  bore  his  name,  the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed 
or  favourite  place  of  sepulture.  Each  was  buried 
on  his  own  property,  or  where  he  died,  without 
much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or  convenience 
of  the  place  chosen. 

»  TonUf  of  the  Kings. — Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of 
Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  1048  to  590 
B.C.,  eleven,  or  exactly  one-half,  were  buried  in  one 
hypogeum  in  the  "  city  of  David."  The  names  of 
the  kings  so  lying  together  were  David,  Solomon, 
Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Ahaziah, 
Amaziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and  Jostah,  together 
with  the  good  priest  Jehoiada.  Of  all  these  it  is 
merely  said  that  they  were  buried  in  **  the  sepul- 
chi-es  of  their  fathers"  or  "of  the  kings"  in  the 
city  of  David,  except  of  two— Asa  and  Hezekiah. 
Of  the  first  it  is  said  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14),  "  they 
buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres  which  he  had  made 
fur  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  [loculus?],  which  wss  filled  with  sweet 
odours  and  divers  spices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art,  and  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for 
him."  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  from  this, 
whether  this  applies  to  a  new  chamber  attached  to 
the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  entirdy  distinct, 
though  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Of  Hezekiah  it 
is  said  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  33),  they  buried  him  in  "  the 
chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
David,"  as  if  there  were  several  apartments  in  the 
hypogeum,  though  it  may  merely  be  that  they  ex- 
cavated for  him  a  chamber  above  the  others,  as  we 
find  frequently  done  in  Jewish  sepulchres. 

Two  more  of  these  kings  (Jehoram  and  Joash) 
were  buried  also  in  the  city  of  David,  **  but  not  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings."  The  first  because 
of  the  sore  diseases  of  which  he  di«d  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
20) ;  the  second  apparently  in  consequence  of  his 
disastrous  end  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25) ;  and  one  king, 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23),  was  buried  with  his 
fathera  in  the  '*  field  of  the  burial  of  the  kings,"  be- 
cause he  wns  a  lejjer.  All  this  evinces  the  ex- 
treme care  the  Jews  took  in  the  selection  of  the 
burying-places  of  their  kings,  and  the  importance 
they  attached  to  the  record.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  highest  honour  which  could  be  be* 
stowed  on  the  good  priest  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  16) 
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was  that  <«  they  buried  him  in  the  dty  of  Diri 
among  the  kings,  becaoae  he  had  done  good  i 
Israel,  both  toirard  God  and  toward  His  House.** 

The  passage  in  Nehemiah  iii.  16,  and  in  Etek» 
xliii.  7,  9,  together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  < 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  that  the 
sepulchres  were  situated  in  the  city  of  David,  les^ 
no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Zion  [see  Jax 
SALEM],  or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  inunedi^ 
proximity  of  the  Temple.  They  were  in  fret  certaioi 
within  that  enclosure  now  known  as  the  **  Ham 
Area  ;'*  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact  spot,  i 
must  pause  for  further  information  before  a  irpl 
can  be  given. 

This  area  has  been  so  altered  by  Roman,  Chri^tia 
and  Moslem,  during  the  last  eighteen  centunf 
that,  till  we  can  explore  freely  bdow  the  surtac 
much  that  is  interesting  must  be  hidden  fn^n  u 
It  is  quite  dear,  however,  that  the  ^t  wss  «e 
knowii  during  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  peiiM.  j 
asmuch  as  the  sepulchres  were  i^ain  sod  s^ru 
opened  as  each  king  died ;  and  from  the  tradmc 
that  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  opened  these  sepuiifin 
{Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4 ;  xvi.  7,  §1).  The  acooonts  of  tlm 
last  openings  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  scmiri^hi 
apocryphal,  resting  only  on  the  anthority  o\  )s 
sephus ;  but  they  prove  at  least  that  he  oon>vVii 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  p>ad 
It  is  very  improbable,  however,  fitMn  wIuU  « 
know  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  J«ws 
sepulchral  rites,  that  any  lai-ge  sum  shouU  lui 
been  buried  in  David's  tomb,  and  have  escsped  « 
only  the  Persian  invaders,  but  their  own  neces>it<>i 
rulers  in  the  time  of  their  exti^mest  need,  h 
much  more  probable  that  Hyrcanus  borrowai  lii 
treasure  of  the  Temple,  and  invented  this  excu^ 
whereas  the  story  of  Herod's  descent  is  so  like  tiu 
told  more  than  1000  years  afterwards,  by  hnya:  i 
of  Tudela,  that  both  may  be  classed  in  the  ssn 
category.  It  was  a  seci'et  transaction,  if  it  t4*<i 
place,  regarding  which  iiimour  might  frshioD  vbi 
wondrous  tales  it  pleaded,  and  no  one  could  coairt 
diet  them ;  but  his  having  built  a  nuu-ble  std 
{Ant,  xvi.  7,  §1)  in  front  of  the  tomb  msr  kir 
been  a  fact  within  the  cognisance  of  Josephus,  an 
would  at  all  events  serve  to  indicate  that  the  5(pc) 
chre  was  rock-cut,  and  its  site^well  known. 

So  fiu*  as  we  can  judge  from  this  and  other  is-ii 
cations,  it  seems  probable  there  was  oripnallf  i 
natural  cavern  in  the  rock  in  this  locality,  wb:i 
may  afterwards  have  been  improved  by  art,  sdJ  '■ 
the  sides  of  which  loculi  were  sunk,  in  which  tk 
bodies  of  the  eleven  kings  and  of  the  good  Hii:i^ 
Piiest  were  hiid,  without  sarcophagi  or  coAo.  ^ 
**  wound  in  linen  clothes  with  the  cpices,  s»  tb 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury  '*  (John  xix.  M*\. 

Besides  the  kings  above  ennmeraicd,  Msta^- 
was,  aooording  to  the  Book  of  Chronicles  {'2  Car 
xxxiii.  20)  buried  in  his  own  house,  which  the  Ba< 
of  Kings  (2  K.  xxi.  18)  expUuns  as  the  **  gaiden  ■ 
his  own  house,  the  ^udeu  of  Uzza,"  vrheie  ^ 
son  Amon  was  buried,  also,  it  is  said,  in  ki»  o«? 
sepulchi*e  (ver.  26),  but  we  have  nothing  that  »^wl 
enable  us  to  indicate  where  this  was;  snd  A^ 
the  wicked  king,  was,  according  to  the  B»^^^  ^ 
Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27)  ••  buried  ia  the  ou 
even  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  brought  him  oot  s'*' 
the  sepulchi-es  of  the  kings  of  Israel."  The  f*-^  ■  - 
these  three  last  kings  having  been  idolaters,  th«>  >.'< 
one  i^ormed,  and  their  having  all  three  been  l*-"^^ 
apparently  in  the  city,  proves  what  importtn<y  tv 
Jews  attached  to  the  locality  of  the  »epulchir,  l>jt 
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j:»  loxb  to  show  that  burial  within  th»  citT,  or 
^  «DdOi41uv  of  a  dwetling,  woa  Dot  so  repuI^iTe  to 
thnr  fnlings  aa  ii  genmilly  luppoMd,  it  is  juat 
T""iW«  that  the  rock-cut  sepulchre  under  the 
"(st»m  *«11  of  the  present  Chui-oh  of  the  Holy 
^olchre  tOMj  be  the  renmiiu  of  euch  s  cemetery 
B  tlet  in  whidi  the  wicked  kinga  were  buried. 

Thit,  with  many  other  cognsle  questiooa,  must 
bt  tdtgatrd  for  further  infDrniBtiDn ;  for  up  to  the 
[natal  time  we  bare  not  been  able  to  ideDtiry  one 
!iti;le  HpuLhral  eicarntioD  about  JerOBalem  whkh 
on  be  Slid  with  certainty  to  belimg  to  a  period 
uittriw  to  that  of  the  tlaccabe^  or,  more  cor- 
I'Tll)',  to  have  been  used  for  burial  before  the  time 
o;ilie  Romaiu. 

The  only  important  hypogeum  which  a  wholly 
Jewidi  in  ita  anangemeDta,  and  may  cousequeiitly 
MoBg  to  an  earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known 
u  ttie  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  in  the  western  flank 
cf  lb-  Mount  of  Olivei.  It  hsa  every  appearance  of 
tuTing  ori^nally  been  a  natural  cavern  improved  by 
«rt,ind  withaneilemal  gallery  Mme  1*0  feet  in  ei. 
lait,  into  which  twenty-Mvendeepor  Jewi>h  loculi 
■fa.  Other  chamber!  and  loculi  have  been  com- 
fiaeeS  in  other  psrti,  and  in  the  pa«sa|!t*  there  aie 
Tan*  where  many  other  gravee  could  have  been 
Wltd,  all  which  would  l«nd  to  show  that  it  had 
Uni  disQued  before  completed,  and  eooKquenlly  wai 
my  modem;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  ha>  no 
lirhitotoral  mouldings — no  sarcophagi  or  thalluw 
Isiili,  nothing  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin,  and 
luT  therefore  be  coopered,  if  not  an  early,  at 
lail  as  the  most  essentially  Jewish  of  the  sepul- 
thni  HcaTatioDs  in  this  lo^ity — every  other  im- 
jertMit  sepiikhnil  eicavation  being  adorned  with 
irdiiiwtnnil  feature*  and  delaiia  belrayiiig  moat 
DBmnlikeably  thdr  Greek  or  Roman  origin,  and 
■uiBg  their  dale  coanqnently  as  snbetqnent  to  that 


Alem,  Ihey  belon 


e  advent  of  Pomi 


Grai. 


w  Tomts. — Besides  the  tombsabove 
■re   are  around  Jeilis 


Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jeho»haphat,  and  on  the  pla- 
teau to  the  north,  a  number  of  retnarknble  rock-cut 
sepulchres,  with  more  or  leas  architectnnl  dccora- 
tioD,  sufBdent  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  all  of  neaily  the  same  age,  and  to  assert  with 
very  tolanble  confidence  that  the  epoch  to  which 
they  belong  must  be  between  the  introduction  of 
Roman  influence  and  the  destruction  of  the  cily  bv 
Titus.  The  proof  of  this  wouU  be  easy  if  it  we^ 
not  that,  like  everything  Jewish,  there  is  a  remark- 
able absence  of  inscriptions  which  on  be  assumed 
to  he  integral.  The  eicavationa  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  with  Greek  inscrititions  are  comparatively 
modem,  the  iuicriptious  being  all  of  Christian  im- 
port and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  eitnmely 
doubtt'ul  whether  the  chambers  were  sepulchral  at 
all,  and  not  nither  the  dwellings  of  ascetlca,  and 
originally  mtended  to  be  used    for  this   purpose. 


ties  just  enumerated.     The  m»t  important  of  those 

**  Retrant-placc  of  the  Apostles.'*  It  is  an  unfiiurihed 
eicavation  of  eitremely  late  date,  and  many  of  the 
others  look  much  more  like  the  dwellings  for  the 
tiring  than  the  resting-places  of  the  dead. 

In  the  village  of  I^iloam  there  is  a  monolithic  cell 
of  sbgulariy  Ejiyptian  aspect,  which  De  Saulcy 
{ I'o,vosB  oNtour  de  la  Mer  Mortt,  ii.  306)  assun-- 
to  be  a  chapel  of  Salomon's  Egyptian  wife. 
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prohaUf  of  veij  much  more  modem  date,  imd  is , 
more  Arayriaii  IJian  I'^gjptiim  in  durader ;  but  as 
be  it  probably  quite  corrfct  in  atatlng  that  It  Is  not 
wpulchnl.  it  IS  only  necessary  to  mention  it  liere 
lu  order  that  it  mny  not  be  confuunded  nilh  tliosc 
that  are  so.  It  ia  (he  more  worthy  of  retniu-k  Ki 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  uf  tiie  subjfct  aiisoi 
from  tinvellers  too  rautily  nsBUoiing  that  evei-y 
cutting  in  the  rook  must  be  sepulchral.  It  may 
be  so  in  Egypt,  but  it  certainly  wss  not  so  at 
Cyrene  oi-  I'etiB.  where  many  of  the  eiaivntious 
were  either  temples  or  monastiu  estiiblishmcntir  and 
it  certainly  wna  not  uniTemlly  the  case  at  Jem- 
•alem,  though  our  infbrmaUon  is  frequenllj-  too 
Hanty  to  enable  uB  always  to  discriminate  exactly 
tfl  which  class  the  cutting  in  the  rock  may  belong. 

The  prlndpal  lemainiug  architectural  Kpulcbrei 
may  he  divided  into  thvee  ginups, 

Tint,  those  eiisting  Id  the  Valley  of  Jehothapbat, 
and  known  papulnily  as  the  Tombs  of  Zechariah, 
of  SI.  Jiuna,  (ltd  of  Aboalom. 

Second,  those  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Jud^n, 
and  the  so-called  Jewish  tomb  about  a  mile  fioith 
of  the  city. 

dF  the  Kings, 

:  Dtost  southern 
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fact  a  more  pui-e  specimen  of  the  Ionic  order  tkj 
any  found  in  Europe,  where  it  was  alwTiys  ii.— 

withalandlng  this,  in  the  form  of  the  Tolules— <h 
egg-and-dart  mouldiag  henoith,  and  einy  detail- 
it  is  so  dintindly  Komim  that  it  is  impoBiblp  t 
assume  that  it  belong*  to  an  earlier  age  than  Ihi 

Above  the  cnmire  is  a  pyramid  nsini*  at  nthn 
shaip  angle,  and  hewn  like  all  (he  rwt  out  oi  t> 
f  further  be  remarknl  that  oil 


[ward  f 


completely   finished,  the 

blocked  out  (De  Saulcy,  i 

that  would  lead  na  to  slupect  that  the  works  mil 

haie  been  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  Jemsalem.  ur 

some  such  catastrophe,  and  this  may  pouiblr  alo 

account  for  there  being  no  sepulchre  on  its  tar.  if 

audi  be  really  the  case. 

To  call  tliis  building  ■  iamb  is  evidently  a  ni'- 
nomer,  as  .it  is  absoluteir  solid— hewn  out  of  Ik 
living  rock  by  cutting  »  lasasge  round  iL  li  iia 
Do  internal  chamber^  nor  even  the  sembbnir  yi  j 
doorway.  Ki™n  what  is  known  of  the  eiploiaiiAr 
carried  on  by  M.  Kenan  about  Byblus,  we  shm^U 
eipect  thnt  the  tomb,  properly  »  called,  vouil  Iv 
an  eioiration  in  the  passage  behind  the  mooolith— 
hut  none  such  has  been  found,  probably  it  wis 
never  looked  foi- — and  that  thii  monolith  is  fat 
ste1«  or  indicator  of  that  fact.    If  it  is  so,  it  ii  rnr 


7  Jewish,  that 


any  o 


out  such  a 


The  other,  or  io-oilled  Tomb  of  Abidom,  fignrH 
ID  vol.  i.  p.  H,  is  somewhat  larger,  the  bate  beis; 
ibont  31  leet  iquan  in  plan,  and  probably  2i  or  H 


■ 


mnwuring  18  Cnt  G  indiea 
each  way,  and  20  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  eomice. 
On  each  ftce  ars  tour  en- 
gnged  Ionic  columns  I*- 
tween  aniae,  and  Ihtae  ore 
surmounted,  not  by  an 
Egyptian  cornice,  at  is 
i^SMkBotBiikibaB    usually   aserted,   but    by 
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tyfie:  bat  Miem  the  |iiE1nn  iml  the 
fiioe,  onmiMakablT  of  thf  RomMi  Doric  order,  it    ])Oi.l-Jewi»b 
lB^^>^llwd.)lll{oInaIlllstfl  be  in  itwif  quite  suflident 
to  fii  iB  fjioL-h.    It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether 
it  had  orifnuilly  «  pyrtiTnidiail  top  hke  its  neigh- 


Thcei 


ill  Hota,  ttlba  it  thr  lime  ol'  iti  eicavBtion  or 
>DljHi;uaitlj,  thii  was  mnoved,  nnd  the  present 
T»TT  pKuliir  t«nnination  fi-ecled.  raiMDg  itt  height 
to  <ivn-  60  feet.  At  the  time  ttiii  wos  done  a 
liaiobw  wu  ewaratel  in  the  base,  we  Tnaal 
aaome  for  jepuichral  pnrposet.  tbonph  how  a  body 
oinU  bf  intniluwil  through  the  narrow  hole  abote 
tbeamiee  is  by  no  meiuis  c>ear,  nor,  if  iniwrled, 
bow  diifond  of  in  the  two  rtiry  narrow  loculi  (hat 


Tbe^r 


it  of  this 


lo  find  just 
rjcb  a  Kpakhral  caTem  as  we  shooI4  eipect^  It 
b  <slla]  Ihe  Tomb  of  Jehoshsphat,  with  nbotit  the 
■4ID«  amouDt  of  discrimination  as  gov 
nonMctaliirp  of  the  others,  but  i«  now  dowd  by 
Ike  nibbidi  and  eton«  thrown  by  the  pioun  at  the 
TuBib  of  the  I'ndutiful  ?on,  lod  consequently  its 
mlrnal  amD^Dients  are  unknown ;  but  eiieriudly 
It  IS  crowned  by  ■  pedimeat  of  consideinbte  benutv, 
.10.1  b  Ibe  nme  identical  style  as  that  of  the  Tombs 
1--^  Ihr  Judges  mentioned  further  on — showing  that 


The  hypogeum    known    M    the  Tombs  of  the 
Judges  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  cata- 

deep  loculi.  arranged  in  three  storeys;  Ihe  upper 
storeys  with  leJses  in  front  to  gi™  conTeoient 
access,  and  lo  support  Ihe  ittones  that  closed  them ; 
the  lower  flush  with  the  gi-ound:*  the  whole,  con- 
sequently, «o  easentially  Jewish  that  it  might  be 
of  any  a|^  if  it  were  not  for  its  distance  from  the 
town,  and  its  architeclnral  character.  The  latter, 
as  t«fore  stated.  Is  identical  with  that  of  the  Tomb 
of  Jehoehaphat,  and  has  nothing  Jewish  about  it. 
It  mlj^it  of  coune  be  difficult  to  prove  thin,  as  wo 
know  so  little  of  what  Jewish  aiiJiitecture  really 
is;  but  we  do  know  that  the  pediment  it  more 
essentially  a  (ireek  invention  than  any  other  part 

ticiilar  eismple  not  till  after  an  age  when  the  di 
based  lioman  of  the  Tomb  of  AbsaloiD  had  becon 


It: 


w  ik4i  may  be  charaetensed  a.  be  ong  ng 
Ue  nek  o  -der  niber  than  a  K  n  at 
I  h  nd  tht  screen  ore  K  era!  ej  rtm  nti 
in    her  local  ly  we  m  ght  be  ju     hed    n 


.m    rem-irks  apply 
a        nert  y  called  ' 


about  thiBc 


without 
a  Jewish  Tomb,"  in 
L-elle.t  Gleets  over  its 


Inula  of  Herod  — Tlie  ln*t  of  the  great  groups 
1  merata  nbo  e  s  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of 
leh  nes — fieturcj^/diii— or  the  Royal  Carenia, 
>  c.  eil  been  ise  of  their  magnificence,  and  also 
KM  M"  that  n.  me  is  applied  to  them  h     " 


B    J    1 


!  thir.1  « 

He  si 


a   tlvat  "the 


rail 


eicled  as  fn  as  the  Tower  IVvphiniis,  and  then 
exte  lo  t  t  came  opposite  the  Monuments 
liniiuiuv  of  He  nsu  It  then  eilendcd  fuiDier 
0  a  great  leugth  ill  it  passeil  bv  the  .Sepiilchrat 
avems  of  the  h  gs"  &c  We'  hare  thus  first 
h     Tow       iM-ihnus, 


mUa 


a  the  rlilge  aboi-e 


e  ro<.l 


of  Hcleni 


re  tw  ce  again  mentioned  under  the  ti 


■  n-TOtu,  ta  bii  publithtU  PI 
HTUpplifepIS  ctumber  wltli  Hhal 
\iila  and  De  Eaolc;  omit  tliis, 


proluble  Ibc  Italian  ^  f 
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be  clearsd  from  Soopua — which  is  toltmblj'  well 
knoirn — up  (o  thcae  Mduamenti  of  Herod  (B.  J. 
T.  3,  §2);  asd  lartly  iu  the  dMCriptJon  of  the 
drcumndlation  (5.  /.  i.  12,  §2),  vhere  Ihtj  art 
mentinoed  mSier  paasing  the  Monuiiinit  of  Anacus 
Hid  Pompej'i  Cump,  svijeutlj  on  the  lidgB  whei-e 
Psephinui  aneriranU  atood,  and  oa  th«  Dorth  of 
the  city. 

Thete  three  pwu^es  refer  go  evidently  to  one 
and  the  innie  placs,  that  no  one  would  pi'oUiblf 
ever  hitie  doiibKd — eaperiHlly  when  taken  in  con- 
Jusctioa  with  the  ■rchltecture— hut  thnt  theie 
caverns  were  the  tomtu  of  Herod  and  hi>  fnniJy. 
were  it  not  lor  a  euriaue  coatiadiction  of  himielf 
ID  the  workfl  of  Joaephus,  which  hai  led  to  con- 
■iderable  confusion.  Herod  died  at  Jericho,  and 
the  m«e  probable  account  (Jnf.  xrii.  B,  g3)  would 
lead  ua  to  suppoie  (it  i>  not  «o  stated)  that  hi)  body 
was  brought  ts  Jeniialem,  whei«  the  funeral  pn>- 
cesilon  was  foimed  on  a  aoile  and  with  a  magnifi- 
cence  which  would  have  been  impossible  at  auch  a 
place  aa  Jeritho  without  long  preTlous  prepaiatiou ; 
and  it  then  goes  on  to  ny,  ^  and  so  they  went 
tight  aiadia  to  [the]  Herodium,  for  tiere,  bj  bi> 
own  command,  he  wm  to  be  buried  " — eight  eudia, 
or  one  mile,  bang  the  exact  diMacce  between  the 
royal  palace  and  theie  tombs. 

The  other  account  (B.  J.  i.  33,  $9)  repeaU  the 
detail!  of  the  proceuion,  and  nearly  in  the  lame 
wotdi,  but  subatitutea  200  for  8,  which  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  be  waa  buried  at  Jebd  Fur- 
reidia,  where  he  had  eiecled  a  pnbce  60  stadia 
south  of  Jeruaalem,  and  i70  fiom  Jericho.  Even 
then  the  proceaaion  must  have  pa»aed  thimigh  Jeru- 
ulem,  and  this  hardly  wuuld  have  been  the  caie 
wilhoat  its  being  ineutioned ;  but  the  great  difficulty 


it  thnt  then 


lint  anywhere  else  of  Herod  i 


ty  where  all  his  predecessors  were 

■  to  mwt  any  particular  view,  atill 
r  maizes  two  aUtements  in  diiect 


Wiihin, 


which  is  local  and  peculiar,  and.  w  £ir  a> 
'   ''Jiova  elsewhere,  might  be  of  ani  ige. 
IU  oonneiioo,  however,  with  that  of  the  Tombs  c>f 
Jehoahaphat  and  the  Judges  Jiifs  it  to  the  unx 

The  entrance  doorway  of  this  tomb  ii  below  ilw 
level  of  the  ground,  and  concealed,  as  tar  ai  anv- 
Ihing  can  be  said  to  be  ao  which  ia  »  aiihi- 
tectui'ally  adorned ;  and  it  is  remarkable  a>  the 
only  inatnnce  of  tliia  quaii-coocealment  at  Jau- 
salem.  It  is  closed  by  a  very  curious  and  elab- 
rala  contrivance  of  a  rolling  stone,  often  descrilin), 
but  Tei'y  dumsily  answering  its  parpoae,  Tbis 
also  ia  characteristic  of  its  age,  as  we  know  fr«n 
Pausanias  that  the  atructural  marble  monumtat  of 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene 
similar  piece  of  niisplactd  iagaiuity. 
tumb  cnnsiata  of  a  vestibule  o 
20  feet  equsre,  Irom  which  tbiw  other  ttiiui* 
apartments  open,  eich  surrounded  by  deep  Wdi 
These  again  possess  a  peculiaritj  not  known  in  spy 
other  tomb  about  Jerusalem,  of  havii^  a  H^uirv 
apartment  Hther  beyond  the  head  of  the  kicniui « 
on  one  aide:  as,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  S';, 
A  i  have,  their  inner  chamben  i'  A'  within.  Wt 
B  and  n,  at  b*  i^,  on  one  side.  What  the  puqxw 
of  these  was  it  is  diflicult  to  ga^t,   but  at  ill 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  a 
the  hypogeum  is  the  sarcoph^tia  chamber  D.  i^ 
which  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  ooe  of  vbic^ 
was  brought  home  by  De  Saulcy,  and  ia  new  ia 
the  Louvre.  IL  is  of  course  quite  natural  tbu  s 
Roman  king  who  was  buried  with  auch  Kmoia 
pomp  should  have  adopted  the  Kormuk  nthlf  of 
Mpulture;  and  if  this  and  thai  of  St.  James  sn  lie 
iphagi  ctuunbere  ai 


ould    SI 


I    all  r 


grapes^  which  lirat  appear 


ii-e  and  more  prolable  that  <li3. 
was  really  the  sepulchre  of  Herod.  ; 

If  the  aarcojdugui  now  in  the  ).ouvre,  wbic^L' 
cAine  from  this  chamber,  is  that  of  Herod,  it  i^  tlv . 
most  practical  iUnstmtion  that  has  yet  itpmF  to! 
light  of  a  theory  which  has  recently  been  fwcii^i 
itself  on  the  attention  of  antiqumiana.  Acronhrt:  i 
to  this  new  view,  it  it  not  niceseaty  that  fnniilut<:.| 
or  articles  which  can  be  consideinl  as  sodl, me', 
alMii/s  follow  the  style  of  the  arehitecture  of  H* ' 
day.  They  must  have  done  so  alwwys  in  Ki^r'- 
in  Greece,  or  in  the  Middle  Agn;  but  migni'li:»''; 
deviated  from  it  at  Rome,  and  may  protablj  ban  | 
done  so  at  Jerusalem,  among  a  people  who  bal  co  i 
art  of  their  own,  as  was  the  case  with  the  U'--. 
Thedlscoidin&ctniavuothavebeeninonoe'rnrrt  I 
to  them  than  the  Louis  Quatone  fumitmt  is  I"  "f. 
with  which  we  adom  our  Clasiicul  and  iMrt.-r j 
buildii^  with  such  cwtnopolite  impattiatiir.  Ii  | 
tbis  is  BO,  the  sarcophagus  may  hare  ben  nwle  Ii"' ; 
Herod.  If  this  hypolJiesis  ia  not  taiabir,  il  mir  ' 
behmg  to  any  age  from  the  lime  of  the  Mamlw^ 
<o  that  of  Justinian,  most  piobably  the  Isiwr,  iVi 

with  the  architecture  of  these  tombs. 

doubting  but  that  ail  the  ardutectnial  tmb  i* 
Jerusalem  belong  lo  the  age  of  ttie  liomaiu.  Ii'* 
everything  that  has  yet  been  found  either  si  frtn. 
Baalbec,  I'almyni,  or  Damascoa,  or  even  aoKUg  li" 
stone  citiia  of  the  Hauran.  Tlllvuglioal  Sim.  in 
fact,  then  ia  no  important  ai-chitectunl  oaoirl' 
which  Is  anterior  to  tbdrday ;  and  all  Ihr  ura- 
DKut  which  am  be  ailed  Cla^od  are  ttiti^r  , 


Bvbil  with  tht  impress  of  Ihc  peculUi  r<>rm)  of 

Tumi)  cf  Heteaa  of  Adiabene. — There  was  one 
oljn  Tfry  femnus  tomb  at  JeruMlem,  which  tan- 
if't  le  pased  over  in  Milence,  thoQgh  not  one  vestige 
■<  il  (liiti — for  the  simple  reason,  that  though 
k-'ra  Helena  of  AJisbeiie  wan  contertwi  to  the 


fpun-d  unJer  ffrouod.  On  the  conti'ary,  we  are 
ai  that  "  :she  with  ber  brother  were  buried  in  the 
I'^nmids  which  >he  hud  ordeial  to  be  coDstruct«d 
u  a  diiUuice   of  three  stadia  fmm  Jerusalem  " 

.(■J.  11.  4,  §3).  ThI.  a  confirmed  by  Paiisanias 
I  tiii-  lij},  who,  beadm  menlioiiing  the  mnrble  door 

1  inf  apoerypha]  mechanism  which  closed  its 
'[iir^w,  speakn  of  it  an  a  Titfiai  ill  the  saine  Hnse 
m  shich  he  nndentands  the  maiiBOleum  at  Hali- 
anosiig  to  have  been  a  structured  tomb,  which 
hr  ciuM  not  haTe  done  if  this  were  a  care,  iia  some 

Tlie  specification  of  the  Io«di(j  by  Josephus  is  eo 
itiLD'itc  Ibat  we  lure  do  diniculty  in  asceitainini; 

'iv^r  the  third  wall,  near  a  gale  between  tlie 
T"«fC  Psephinus  and  the  Roval  Cairernii  {B.  /.  v, 
-'I.jDdr.  4.  §-2).  These  las'taic  perfectly  known, 
»"i  the  tower  with  very  tolerable  appi  oiinmte 
»nainly,  for  it  was  placed  on  the  highest  point  of 
tl«  rilEe  between  the  hollow  in  which  the  Birkct 
llunilli  ta  stuated  and  the  tipper  valley  of  the 
K^mn ;  they  wei-e  eonsniuenlly  either  eiaclly 
■btrt  marked  on  the  plan  in  vol.  i.  p.  lOIR,  or  it 
°uT  be  a  litlle  more  to  the  eastward. 

Tlicy  nmained  uiiticieBtly  entire  in  the  4th 
ctilorj  to  form  a  conspiGuous  object  in  the  land- 
^e,  la  be  mentioned  by  Ensehiaa,  an'd   to  be 


I  appearaiice  of  this  remarkable 


:iiptii-e 


mentu  in  the  V.illey  of  Jehoshaphat.     If  we  place 

Tomb  of  Zechai-inh,  or  rather  two  such,  with  the 
monument  of  Abwlom  between  them,  we  have 
such  an  edifice  la  will  answer  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Joiepbus,  the  Taphos  of  rausania-,  the  Stel&  of 
Ivuselnua,  or  the  Mausoleum  of  Jerome.  But  it 
need  hardly  be  ndileil,  that  not  one  of  these  eipres- 
slons  applies  III  an  iindergionnd  c:icavation.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  nuitter,  the  entrance  would 
be  undei'  tlie  Ceutinl  Cippus,  which  would  thus 
form  the  niite-room  to  the  two  lateral  pyramids, 
in  one  of  which  Helena  herself  reposed,  and  in  the 
other  the  remains  of  her  btolliei'. 

Since  the  de!>truction  of  the  city  hr  Titus,  none 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Jerumlem  have  been 
in  a  position  to  indulge  in  much  sepalchmt  ma::- 
niticence,  or  pcrliaps  had  any  taste  for  thin  class 
nf  display;  and  we  in  roiuw|ucace  find  no  rock- 
cut  hypngea,  and  no  structui-al  monuments  that 
arrest  attention  in  modern  times.  The  people,  how- 
ever, still  cling  to  their  ancient  cemeteries  in  the 
Valley  of  Jelioehaphat  with  a  tenacity  singularly 
ch.imcteiistic  of  the  East.  The  only  diHeience 
being,  that  the  erection  of  the  Wall  of  Agtijipa, 
which  now  forms  the  eastern  bounrfaiy^of  the 
j  Haram  Area,  has  pushed  the  cemetei?  further 
I  towards  the  Kedmn,  or  at  least  cut  off  the  upper 
action  of  the 


city  on 


abled  t 


Then  ii  DO  difficulty  in  Ibrming  a  tolerably  die- 


nearer  the  limit*  of  the  modem  town  than 
was  the  case  in  the  days  when  Hei-od  the  Great  and 
Helena  of  Adiabene  weie  bkiried  "on  the  sides  of 
the  north." 

The  only  remarkable  ^(cptioii  to  this  aaiertion 
il  that  splendid  Mausoleum  which  Constantine 
erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Tomb  of 
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Christ,  and  which  still  exists  at  Jerusalem,  known 
to  Moslems  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  ;  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

The  argumenta  for  its  authenticity  have  already 
been  sufHciently  insisted  upon  in  the  aiiicle  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  6i-st  volume,  and  its  general  fonn 
and  position  shown  in  the  woodcut,  p.  1022.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  go  over  this 
ground  again.  Kxtcrnnlly  its  appearance  was  very 
much  altered  by  the  repairs  of  Suleiman  the  Mag- 
nificent, when  tlie  city  had  returned  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Moslems  atter  the  retreat  of  the  Cru- 
saders, and  it  has  consequently  lost  much  of  its 
original  Byzantine  character ;  but  internally  it  re- 
mains much  as  it  was  lefl  by  its  founder ;  and  is 
now — with  the  exception  of  a  few  Indian  tombs — 
the  most  magnificent  sepulchi-al  monument  in  Asia, 
and  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  most  splendid  Chris- 
tian sepulchre  in  the  world.  [J.  F.] 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.    The  unity 
of  the  human  race  is  most  clearly  implied,  if  not 
positively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings.     The 
general  declaration,  "  So  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image,  .  .  .  male  and  female  created  He  them" 
(Gen.  i.  27),  is  limited  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
act  was  carried  out,  by  the  subsequent  nantitire  of 
the  ci'eation  of  the  protoplast  Adam,  who  stood  alone 
on  the  eailh  amidst  the  beasts  of  the  field,  until  it 
pleased  Jehovah  to  create  *'  an  help  meet  for  him  " 
out  of  the  very  substance  of  his  body  (Gen.  ii.  22). 
From  this  original  pair  sprang  the  whole  ante- 
diluvian population  of  the  world,  and  hence  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  oonceiyed  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  to  be  of  the  most  rigid  nature — ^not 
simply  a  generic  unity,  nor  again  simply  a  specific 
unity  (for  unity  of  species  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  a  plurality  of  original  centres),  but  a  specific 
based  upon  a  numeri^  unity,  the  species  being 
notliing  else  than  the  enlargement  of  the  individual. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  natui-al  meaning  of  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  when  taken  by  themselves — 
much  more  so  when  reaid  under  the  reflected  light 
of  the  New  Testament ;  for  not  only  do  we  meet 
with  i-eferenoes  to  the  historical  fact  of  such  an 
origin  of  the  human  race— e.  g,  in  St.  Paul's  de- 
claration that  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  eveiy 
nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth"* 
(Acts  xvii.  26) — but  the  same  is  evidently  implied 
in  the  numerous  passages  which   represent  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  counterpai't  of  Adam  in  regard  to  the 
universality  of  His  connection  with  the  human  race. 
Attempts  have  indeed  been  matJe  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  a  plurality  of  original  pairs  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Masaic  writings;  but  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  a  view  not  inconsistent 
with,  and  a  view  drawn  from,  the  words  of  the 
author :  the  latter  is  founded  upon  the  facts  he  re- 
lates, as  well  as  his  mode  of  relating  them;  the 
former  takes  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  arising 
out  of  a  concise  or  unmethodical  style  of  composi- 
tion,   ^ven  if  such  a  view  could  be  sustained  in 
reference  to  the  narrative  of  the  original  creation  of 
man,  it  must  inevitably  fail  in  lefcrence  to  the 
history  of  the  i^epopulation  of  the  world  in  the  post- 
diluvian age ;  for  whatever  objections  may  be  roaile 


*  The  force  of  the  Apostle's  statement  is  Inadequately 
given  In  the  A.V.,  which  gives  "  for  to  dwell "  as  the 
rpsult,  instead  of  the  direct  object  of  the  principal  verb. 

<>  The  project  has  been  restricted  by  certain  critics  to 
the  Hamilea,  or,  at  all  evimts,  to  a  mere  section  of  the 
human  race.    'Ilils  and  various  other  questions  arising 
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to  the  historical  aocurary  of  the  history  of  the  FlfK^l 
it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  the  historian  believ*-^ 
in  the  universal  destruction  of  the  human  rrc 
with  the  exception  of  Koah  and  his  family,  ac< 
consequently  that  the  unity  of  the  human  race  w.s 
once  moi'e  leduoed  to  one  of  a  numerical  chanictf-i 
To  Noah  the  historian  traces  up  the  wholt^  i*  si 
diluvian  population  of  the  world : — *•  These  are  th 
three  sons  of  Noah :  and  of  them  was  the  who  t 
earth  overspread"  (Gen.  ix.  19). 

Unity  of  knguage  i*  assumed  by  the  sacred  hb 

torian  appai-ently  as  a  corollary  of  the  unity  <i 

race.      No  explanation  is  given  of  the  orijin  < 

speech,  but  its  exercise  is  evidffltly  rfgarde<i  a.^  ct 

eval  with  the  creation  of  man.     No  support  cail  h 

obtained  in  behalf  of  any  theory  on  this  s\i\>\^ 

from  the   first  recorded    instance  <](  its  eienis 

("Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle"),  for  the  simpi 

reason  that  this  notice  is  inttoductory  to  what  to! 

lows :  "  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  heij 

meet  for  him"  (Gen.  ii.  20).     It  was  not  so  m*-! 

the  intention  of  the  writer  to  state  the  &ct  of  man' 

power  of  speech,  as  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  a^ 

other  animals  to  him,  and  the  consequent  neci  >>  t; 

for  the  creation  of  woman.     The  proof  of  that  ii. 

feriority  is  indeed  most  appropriately  made  xo  o  n 

sist  in  the  authoritative  assignment  of  name*.  tn> 

plying  an  act  of  reflection  on  their  several  nnturpi 

and  cnpadti<^,  and  a  recdgnition  of  the  offices  hhu-j 

they  were  designed  to  fill  in  the  economy  of  tKi 

world.     The  exercise  of  speech  is  thus  roost  hitx 

}>ily  connected  with  the  exercise  of  reflection,  a:>l 

the  relationship  between  the  inner  act  of  the  \\..T'\ 

{\6yos   MidOeros)  and  the  outward   expre><:-q 

(\6yos  'irpo<f>opiK6s)  ia  fully  recognized.     Sp<«r^ 

being  thus  inherent  in  roan  as  a  reflecting  t^r : 

was  regarded  as  handed  down  from  fath^  to  mn  \ } 

the  same  process  of  imitation,  by  which  it  is  still  ]•  :■ 

petuated.     Whatever  divergences  may  have  an^  •) 

in  the  antediluvian  period,  no  notioe  is  tak^^u  <l 

them,  inasmuch  as  their  effects  were  oUiteia'.d 

by  the  universal  catastrophe  of  the  Flood.     Trn 

original   unity  of  speech  was  i-estored  in    Nij^] 

and  would  naturally  be  retained  by  his  des^'en-i^:.!- 

as  long  as  they  were  held  together  by  social  .v  1 

local  bonds.     Accordingly  we  ai-e  informed  that  '•  - 

some  time  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lip  an<l  \: 

same  woMs"  (Gen.  xi.   1),  i,  e.  both  the  v.*  J 

sounds  and   the  vocables   were  identical — an  m< 

haustive,  but  not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  a  tautoho   s 

description  of  complete  unity.     Disturbing  <nit^| 

were,  however,  early  at  work  to  dissolve  this  t*»- 

fold  union  of  community  and  speech.     The  hiiia>r 

familv^   endeavoured   to  check   the  tendem-T  t 

sejiaration  by  the  establishment  of  a  great  «  *• 

tral  edifice,  and  a  citv  which  should  ser\c  a-  " 

metropolis  of  the  whole  world.     They  attemi't*-!  ♦  • 

cany  out  this  project  in  the  wide  plain  of  I'm*  • 

Ionia,  a  locality  admirably  suited  to  such  an  *^'j  ' 

from  the  physical  and  geographical  pecuIiaritu-»  >' 

the  country.     The  preject  was  defeated  by  the  ;;- 

terposition  of  Jehovah,  who  determined  to  ♦*o:- 

found  their  language,  so  that  they  might  not  un«i-  r- 

stand  one  another's  speech."     Contemporanei>';' ' 

with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this  GOQiu>'* ' 

out  of  the  narrative  are  discussed  by  yitrtncsa  in  '■« 
ObKrv.  Soar.  1.  1,  ^2-8 ;  6,  (1-4.    Although  tb«  nn^tiii: 
above  noticed  Is  not  Irrcrondlable  with  the  text,  il  in>  • 
feres  with  the  ulterior  ottfect  for  which  the  n*m'i.> 
was  probably  Inserted,  vis.,  to  reoonctla  the  our.>'- 
diversity  of  language  with  the  Idea  ctuk  original  unit  v. 
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d  tongues,  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  from 
tiwsce  apoD  the  &oe  of  all  the  earth,  and  the 
mmKNT  of  the  great  event  was  preser\'ed  in  the 
Lam«  Babel  (  =  confusion).  The  ruins  of  the  tower 
an  identified  by  M.  Oppert,  the  highest  authority 
(«  BabyloDtan  anUqaities,  with  the  basement  of 
tbe  ^neat  mound  of  Bin-NimrM,  the  ancient  Bor- 

Two  points  demand  our  attention  in  reference 
ti)  this  oarrative,  viz.  the  degree  to  which  the  con- 
(l-'^ico  (^  toogaes  may  be  supposed  to  have  ext^ded, 
9lA  the  connection  between  the  confusion  of  tongues 
afid  the  di^raion  of  nations.     (1.)  It  is  unneces- 
arr  to  j^sume  that  the  judgment  inBicted  on  the 
I'l.ii^rs  of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or  even  a  8u»- 
pm^Q,  of  articulate  speech.     The  desired  object 
vouid  be  equally  attained  by  a  miraculous  fore- 
stiimeat  of  those  dialectical  differences  of  language 
«lK<:k  are  constantly  in  process  of  production,  but 
vhich,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  require  time 
ud  rsuiations  of  place  and  habits  to  reach  such  a 
Y^iX  of  maturity  that  people  are  unable  to  under- 
stand <«e  another's  speech.     The  elements  of  the 
&£  odgioal  language  may  have  remained,  but  so 
(ii^cni«eJ  by  variations  of  pronunciation,  and  by  the 
iitn>Jcctioa  of  new  combinations,  as  to  be  practically 
ti  't^iated.      Each    section  of  the  human  family 
t&^y  have  spoken  a  tongue  unintelligible  to  the  re- 
^*iJ>J<?r,  and  yet  containing  a  substratum  which 
"^commoo  to  all.     Our  own  experience  suffices 
tc  $h4v  how  completely  even  dialectical  differences 
"f^^ier  ctraDgers  unintelligible  to  one  another ;  and 
l:  ¥$  further  take  into  consideration  the  differences 
"■'i  Ubits  and  associations,  of  which  dialectical  dif- 
.%fcr.ces  are  the  exponents,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
a:itT  in  accounting  for  the  result  described  by  the 
'Oised  historian.      (2.)  The   confusion  of  tongues 
^  the  dispersion  of  nations  aie  spoken  of  in  the 
l^i^!e  as  ctateraporaneous  events.     **  So  the  Lord 
vrtttf-red  them  abi-oad  '*  is  stated  as  the  execution 
^  tU  Divine  counsel,  *'  Let  us  confound  their  lan- 
f^^"     The  divergence  of  the  various  families 
di!  distinct  tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with 
^  diveq^ce  of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages, 
B-d  rhu^  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in 
k^t<mcai  sequence  to  the  evenly  recorded  in  the 
llt^  chapter.     Both  passages  must  be  taken  into 
et'u  drration  in  any  disquisition  on  the  early  for- 
tTi>^  of  the  human  race.     We  propose  therefore  to 
^'lire,  in    the  first  place,   how  far  modem  re- 
K'OJies  into  the  phenomena  of  language  favour  the 
t^  a  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  "  the  whole 
•vth  wa»  of  one  speech  and  language ;"  and,  in  the 
^3 fid  i^aoe,  whether  the  ethnological  views  exhi- 
^••trd  in  the  Mosaic  table  aocoid  with  the  evidence 
i^ir&isbed  by  history  and  language,  both  in  regard 
t*'  the  special  iacts  recorded  in  it,  and  in  the  general 
"^^ujal  view  of  a  historical  or,  more  properly,  a 
f  -  tilic  unity  of  the  human  race.     These  questions, 
^  Ju'b  iodependent,  yet  exei-cise  a  reflexive  infiu- 
'Skr  iqx  each  other^s  results.     Unity  of  speech  does 
fif*  seoeaaarily  involve  unity  of  race,  nor  yet  vice 
••">a ;  but  each  enhances  the  probability  of*  the 
'tie;,  and  therefore  the  arguments  derived  from 
»L?:iage,  physiology,  and  history,  may  ultimately 
?'  rui»h  a  cumulative  amount  of  probability  whidi 
*  '  tall  but  little  below  demonstration. 

A.;  The  advocate  of  the  historical  unity  of  lan- 
£*3a^  has  to  encounter  two  classes  of  opposing 
^'^ments ;  one  arising  out  of  the  differences,  the 


•  See  the  Appendix  to  this  article. 
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other  out  of  the  resemblances  of  existing  lan- 
guj^es.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the 
diffei-enoes  are  of  so  decisive  and  specific  a  character 
as  to  place  the  possibility  of  a  common  origin 
wholly  out  of  the  question ;  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  resemblances  do  not  necessitate  the  theory  of  a 
historical  unity,  but  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  on  psychological  principles.  It  will  be  our 
object  to  discuss  the  amount,  the  value,  and  the 
probable  origin  of  the  vaiieties  exhibited  by  lan- 
guages, with  a  view  to  meet  the  first  dass  of  objeo- 
tioos.  But  before  proceeding  to  this,  we  will  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  second  class,  inasmuch  as 
these,  if  established,  would  nullify  any  conclusion 
thiit  might  be  drawn  from  the  other. 

A  psychological  unity  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  a  gentilic  unity.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  any 
theorist  to  combine  the  two  by  assuming  that  the 
language  of  the  one  protoplast  was  founded  on 
strictly  psychological  principles.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  psychological  unity  does  not  necessitate  a 
gentilic  unity.  It  peimits  of  the  theory  of  a  plu- 
rality of  protoplasts,  who  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  psychological  laws  arrived  at  similai*  inde- 
pendent results.  Whether  the  phenomena  of  lan- 
gus^e  are  consistent  with  such  a  theory,  we  think 
extremely  doubtful ;  certainly  they  cannot  furnish 
the  basis  of  it.  The  whole  question  of  the  origin 
of  language  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  proof, 
and  any  theory  connected  with  it  admits  neither 
of  being  proved  nor  disproved.  We  know,  as  a 
matter  of  £ict,  that  language  is  communicated  from 
one  generation  to  another  solely  by  force  of  imita- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  play  whatever  for  the 
inventive  faculty  in  reference  to  it.  But  in  what 
manner  the  substance  of  language  was  originally  pro- 
duced, we  do  not  know.  No  argument  can  be  derived 
against  the  common  origin  from  analogies  drawn 
from  the  animal  world,  and  when  Professor  Agassiz 
compares  similarities  of  language  with  those  of  the 
cries  of  animals  (r.  Bohlen's  Introd,  to  Gen,  ii. 
278),  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  important 
&ct  that  language  is  not  identical  with  sound,  and 
that  the  words  of  a  rational  being,  however  origi- 
nally produced,  are  perpetuated  in  a  manner  wholly 
distinct  from  that  whereby  animals  learn  to  utter 
their  cries.  Nor  does  the  internal  evidence  of  lan- 
guage itself  reveal  the  mystery  of  its  origin ;  for 
though  a  very  large  number  of  woids  may  be 
refen-ed  either  directly  or  mediately  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  onomatopoeia,  there  are  others,  as,  for 
instance,  the  fii-st  and  second  personal  pronouns, 
which  do  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation.  In 
short,  this  and  other  similar  theories  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  intimate  connexion  evidently 
existing  between  reason  and  speech,  and  which  is 
so  well  expi-essed  in  the  Greek  language  by  the 
application  of  the  term  \6yos  to  each,  reason  being 
nothing  else  than  inward  speech,  and  speech  nothing 
else  than  outward  reason,  neither  of  them  pos- 
sessing an  independent  existence  without  the  other. 
As  we  conceive  that  the  psychological,  as  op{)Oscd 
to  the  gentilic,  unity  involves  questions  connected 
with  the  origin  of  language,  we  can  only  say  tliat 
in  this  respect  it  falls  outside  the  range  of  our 
inquiry. 

Reverting  to  the  other  class  of  objections,  we 
proceed  to  review  the  extent  of  the  differences 
observable  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  such  as  to  pi-eclude 
the  possibility  of  a  common  origin.  Such  a  raview 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  both  from  the  m:ig« 
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nitude  of  the  subject,  and  also  from  the  position  of 
the  linguistic  science  itself,  which  as  jet  has  hardly 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  infiincy.  On  the 
latter  point  we  would  observe  that  the  most  im- 
portant links  between  the  various  language  fami- 
lies may  yet  be  discovered  in  languages  that  are 
either  unexplored,  or,  at  all  events,  unplaced.  Mean- 
while, no  one  can  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  all 
linguistic  research  is  in  the  direction  of  unity. 
Already  it  has  brought  within  the  bonds  of  a  well 
established  relationship  languages  so  remote  from 
each  other  in  external  guise,  in  age,  and  in  geo- 
graphical position  as  Sanscrit  and  English,  Celtic 
and  Greek.  It  has  done  the  same  for  other  groups 
of  langui^es  equally  widely  extended,  but  present- 
ing less  opportunities  of  investigation.  It  has  re- 
cognised affinities  between  languages  which  the 
ancient  Greek  ethnologist  would  have  classed  under 
the  head  of  "  barbarian  "  in  reference  to  each  other, 
and  even  in  many  instances  where  the  modem  phi- 
lologist has  anticipated  no  relationship.  The  lines 
of  discovery  therefore  point  in  one  direction,  and 
fiivour  the  expectation  that  the  rarious  fiimilies 
may  be  combined  by  the  discovery  of  connecting 
links  into  a  single  fiunily,  comprdiending  in  its 
capacious  bosom  all  the  languages  of  the  world. 
But  should  such  a  result  fiever  be  attained,  the 
probability  of  a  common  origin  would  still  remain 
unshaken ;  for  the  &ilure  would  probably  be  due  to 
the  absence,  in  many  classes  and  families,  of  that 
chain  of  historical  evidence,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Indo-European  and  Shemitic  families  enables  us  to 
trace  their  progress  for  above  3000  years.  In 
many  languages  no  literature  at  all,  in  many  others 
DO  ancient  literature  exists,  to  supply  the  philo- 
logist with  materials  for  comparative  study:  in 
these  cases  it  can  only  be  by  laborious  research  into 
existing  dialects,  that  the  original  forms  of  words 
can  be  detected  amidst  the  incrustations  and  trans- 
mutations with  which  time  has  obscured  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  language,  we 
should  duly  consider  the  plastic  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  numerous 
influences  to  which  it  is  subject.  Variety  in  unity 
is  a  general  law  of  nature,  to  which  even  the  most 
stubborn  physical  substances  yield  a  ready  obe- 
dience. In  the  case  of  language  it  would  be  difficult 
to  lay  any  bounds  to  the  variety  which  we  might 
d  priori  expect  it  to  assume.  For  in  the  6rst  place 
it  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  reflects  with  amazing  fidelity  its  endless 
variations,  adapting  itself  to  the  expression  of  each 
ieeling,  the  designation  of  each  object,  the  working 
of  each  cast  of  thought  or  stage  of  reasoning  power. 
Secondly,  its  sounds  are  subject  to  external  influ- 
ences, such  as  peculiarities  of  the  orgaif  of  speech, 
the  result  either  of  natural  conformation,  of  geo- 
gmphical  position,  or  of  habits  of  life  and  associa- 
tions of  an  accidental  character.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  generally  affected  by  the  state  of  intellectual 
and  social  culture  of  a  people,  as  manifested  more 
especially  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  standard 
literary  dialect,  and  in  the  processes  of  vei'bal  and 
syntactical  structure,  which  ti^m  react  on  the  ver}* 
core  of  the  word,  and  produce  a  variety  of  sound- 

*  1.  That  prepositions  are  reducible  to  pronominal 
roots  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  instances.  The 
Greek  dircS,  with  lis  cognates  the  German  db  and  our  of. 
Is  derived  from  the  demonstrative  base  a,  whence  also 
the  Sanscrit  dpa  (Bopp,  $1000) ;  irpo  and  irapa  are  akin 
to  the  Sansc.  prd  and  pdrd,  seoondary  fonnations  of  the 
above  mentioned  ipa  (Bopp,  $1009).    The  only  prepo- 
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mutatioDB.  Lastly,  it  is  subjected  to  the  wear  an 
tear  of  time  and  use,  obHteratix^,  as  in  an  ol 
coin,  the  original'  impress  of  the  word,  redudn^ ! 
in  bulk,  producing  new  combinations,  and  ooca 
sionally  leading  to  singular  interchanges  of  souB 
and  idea.  The  varieties,  resulting  from  the  mod 
tying  influences  above  enumerated,  may  be  redaa 
to  two  classes,  according  as  th^  affect  the  f<»ml 
or  the  radical  elements  of  language.  On  each 
these  subjects  we  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks; 

I. 'Widely  as  languages  now  differ  from  tat 
other  in  external  foim,  the  raw  material  (if  i 
may  use  the  expre^on)  out  of  which  they  hai 
spnmg  appears  to  have  been  in  all  cases  the  saa 
A  substratum  of  significant  monosylUbic  r« 
underlies  the  whole  structure,  supplying  the  mat 
rials  necessary  not  only  for  ordinary  predicatio 
but  also  for  what  is  usually  termed  the  ^  growUj 
of  language  out  of  its  primary  into  its  more  col 
plicat^  forms.  It  is  necessary  to  point  this  o 
clearly  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  led  to  suppd 
that  the  elements  of  one  language  are  in  thai 
selves  endued  with  any  greater  vitality  than  tb< 
of  another.  Such  a  dfetinction,  if  it  existed,  wo<i 
go  far  to  prove  a  specific  difference  between  h 
guages,  which  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  i| 
idea  of  their  common  origin.  The  appearance 
vitality  arises  out  of  ^e  manipulation  of  the  rotj 
by  the  human  mind,  and  is  not  inherent  in  i 
roots  themselves. 

The  proofs  of  this  original  equality  are  fiimisb 
by  the  languages  themselves.  Adopting  for  ^ 
present  the  tiueefold  morphological  daasificai 
into  isolating;  agglutinative,  and  inflecting  1 
guages,  we  shall  find  that  no  original  element  e: 
in  the  one  which  does  not  also  exist  in  iht  otU 
With  regard  to  the  isolating  class,  the  terms  **  n^ 
nosyllabic "  and  **  radical,"  by  which  it  is  o*U 
wise  described,  are  decisive  as  to  its  charari 
Languages  of  this  class  are  wholly  unsaseejit 
of  grammatical  mutations:  there  is  no  formal  4 
tinction  between  verb  and  noun,  substantive  4 
adjective,  preposition  and  conjunction:  there  are 
inflections,  no  case-  or  person-terminations  ot 
kind :  the  bare  root  forms  the  sole  and  whole 
stance  of  the  language.  In  regard  to  the  other  r 
classes,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  two  di-tiij 
points,  (1)  that  the  formal  elements  repre« 
roots,  and  (2)  that  the  roots  both  of  the  uxr\ 
and  the  radical  elements  of  the  word  are  m^ic^ 
syllabic  Mow,  it  may  be  satiafiMrtorily  prr'^l 
by  analysis  that  all  the  component  parts  ot'  he\ 
inflecting  and  agglutinative  langui^es  are  redudij 
to  two  Irinds  of  roots,  predicable  and  pronocnnia 
the  former  supplying  the  material  element  of  t*v| 
substantives,  and  adjectives,  the  iatto'  that  of  orj 
junctions,  prepositions,  and  particles;  whtl«>  ^t^ 
kind,  but  more  particularly  the  prononiinal,  $tt|<^ 
the  formal  element,  or,  in  other  words,  tiie  t«rd 
nations  of  verbs,  substantives,  and  adjectives.  T] 
full  proofs  of  these  assertions  would  involve  ncitA 
less  than  a  treatise  on  comparative  grammar :  «{ 
can  do  no  more  than  adduce  in  the  aooompao.^  i  i 
note  a  few  illustrations  of  the  various  p<uDt»  I 

which  we  have  adverted.*^    Whether  the  two  tUM 

I 

sitlon  which  appears  to  spring  from  a  pn^kMe  bwv! 
tram,  with  its  cognates  durtA  and  Aromgk,  wluct  ■! 
referred  to  the  verbal  root  tar  (Bopp,  101  a).  . 

2.  That  coi^nctions  are  similarly  reducible  atr  \ 
lUaBtreted  by  the  familiar  Instances  of  Sn,  fi*^  '"i 
**  that,"  indifferently  used  as  pronoons  or  coiuvw'  H 
The  Latin  $i  Is  connected  with  the  pranoaa  ti-bi;  vrI  « 
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of  roots,  predicable  and  pronominal,  are  further 
reducible  to  one  class,  is  a  point  that  has  been  dit»- 
ca«sed,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  established  (Bopp's 
Compar.  Gram.  §105;  Max  MUller's  Lectures,  p. 
269).  We  have  further  to  show  that  the  ixwts  of 
agglutinative  and  inflecting  languages  are  mono- 
srllabic.  This  is  an  acknowledged  chaiTicteristic  of 
the  Indo-European  family  ;  monosyllabism  is  indeed 
the  only  featore  which  its  roots  have  in  common  ; 
in  other  req)ect6  they  exhibit  every  kind  of  varia- 
tkn  from  a  uniliteral  root,  such  as  t  {ire),  up  to 
combinatioDs  of  five  letters,  such  as  scand  {scan^ 
dere)^  the  total  number  of  admissible  forms  of  root 
amounting  to  no  less  than  eight  (Schleicher,  §206). 
In  the  ^hemitic  family  monosyllabism  is  not  a 
primdfaoie  characteristic  of  the  root:  on  the  con- 
trary, the  verbal*  stems  exhibit  bisyllabism  with 
such  remarkable  uniformity,  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  impression  that  the  roots  also  must  have  been 
bisyllabic  The  bisyllabism,  however,  of  the  She> 
micic  stem  is  in  reality  triconsonantalism,  the 
vowels  not  forming  any  part  of  tlie  essence  of  the 
root,  bat  being  wholly  snbordinate  to  the  conso- 
nants. It  is  at  once  apparent  that  a  triconsonantal 
and  even  a  quadiiconsonantal  root  may  be  in  cer- 
tain oonibinations  nnisyllabic  But  further,  it  is 
BMire  than  probable  that  the  triconsonantal  has  been 
evolved  out  of  a  bioonsonantal  root,  which  must 
necessarily  be  uni^llabic  if  the  consonants  stand, 
as  th^  invariably  do  in  'Shemitic  roots,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  word.  With  i-egaixi  to 
the  a^luiinative  class,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
canoe  law  which  we  have  seen  to  pievail  in  the 
isolating  and  inflecting  classes,  prevails  also  in  this, 
holding  as  it  does  an  intermediate  place  between 
tbcene  opposite  poles  in  the  world  of  language. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  crude  materials  of 
language,  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  exhibited  in 
its  structure,  with  a  view  to  asoeiiain  whether  in 
these  there  exists  any  bar  to  the  idea  of  an  original 
unity.  (1.)  Reverting  to  the  classification  already 
noticed,  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  the  nature  of 
the  oonoection  existing  between  the  predicable  and 
the  relational  or  inflectional  elements  of  a  woi-d.  In 
the  isolating  class  these  two  are  kept  wholly  dis- 

togetber  with  the  Ssnsc  yadh  with  the  relative  bsse  yo 
(Bopp.  $994). 

3.  That  the  snfBxes  forming  the  Inflectious  of  verbs 
and  mrans  are  Doihlng  else  than  the  relics  of  either 
predicable  or  prouominal  roots,  will  appear  ftom  the 
following  fnstsnces,  drawn  (1)  from  the  Indo-European 
Uagojiges.  and  (2)  from  the  Ural-Altaian  languages. 
(I)  The  -|A4  in  ScISm^i  Is  connected  with  the  root  whence 
qiring  the  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronoun  fyw ; 
the  "^  In  S*8mc  Is  the  remains  of  ov ;  and  the  r  in  iorL 
(for  which  sn  9-  is  sabstituted  in  fitiSwm)  represents  the 
SaBScrlt  tOt  which  reappears  in  avrof  and  In  the  oblique 
cases  of  the  article  (Bopp,  $$434,  443,  4&6).  So  again, 
the  -0-  in  the  nominative  Aoyot  represents  the  Sanscrit 
pnmominal  root  «a,  and  the  -d  of  the  neuter  guid  the 
Sanscrit  to  (Schleicher's  Compmd,  $246);  the  genitive 
terminations  -ov ,  -oio  (originally  -ocroio),  and  hence  -ov 
=:  the  Sanscrit  sya.  soother  form  of  sa  (Schleicher,  $252) ; 
the  dative  (or  more  properly  the  locative)  -y  or  -oi  is 
referable  to  the  demonstrative  root  »  (Schleicher,  $364) ; 
and  the  aecnsaUve  -v  (originally  -jui)  to  a  pronominal 
base,  probably  aai,  which  no  longer  appears  in  Its  simple 
form  (SchMcfaer. $249).  (2)  In  the  Ural- Altaian  languages, 
we  find  that  the  terminations  of  the  verbs,  gerunds,  and 
participles  are  referable  to  slgniflcant  roots ;  as  in  Turkish 
the  active  aflix  t  or  d  to  a  root  signifying  "to  do " 
(Ewald.  Spradao.  Abk,  U.  27),  and  in  Hungarian  the  fac- 
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tinct :  relational  ideas  are  expressed  by  juxtn- 
position  or  by  syntactical  aixangement,  and  not  by 
any  combination  of  the  itwts.  In  the  agglutinative 
class  the  relational  elements  are  attached  to  the 
principal  or  predicable  theme  by  a  mechanical  kind 
of  junction,  the  individuality  of  each  being  pre- 
served even  in  the  combined  state.  In  the  inflecting 
class  the  junction  is  of  a  more  perfect  character, 
and  may  be  compared  to  a  chemical  combination, 
the  predicable  and  relational  elements  being  so  fused 
together  as  to  present  the  appeai-ance  of  a  single 
and  indivisible  wotd.  It  is  clear  tliat  there  exists 
DO  insuperable  barrier  to  original  unity  in  these 
diflerences,  from  the  simple  &ct  that  every  inflect- 
ing language  must  once  have  been  agglutinative, 
and  every  agglutinative  language  ouoe  isolating. 
If  the  predicable  and  relational  elements  of  an  iso- 
Uting  language  be  linked  together,  either  to  the 
eye  or  the  eai',  it  is  lendered  agglutinative ;  if  the 
material  and  formal  parts  are  pronounced  as  one 
word,  eliminating,  if  necessary,  the  sounds  that 
resist  incorporation,  the  language  becomes  inflecting. 
(2.)  In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  three  classes  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  by  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Not  only 
does  each  possess  in  a  measure  the  quality  pi'e- 
dominant  in  each  other,  but  moreover  each  gra- 
duates into  its  neighbour  through  its  bordering 
members.  The  isolating  langui^es  are  not  wholly 
isolating :  they  avail  themselves  of  certain  words  as 
i^lational  particles,  though  these  still  retain  else- 
where their  independent  character:  they  also  use 
composite,  though  not  stinctly  compound  words. 
The  agglutinative  ara  not  wholly  a^lutinative :  the 
Finnish  and  Turkish  classes  of  the  Ural-Altaian 
family  are  in  certain  instances  inflectional,  the  rela- 
tional adjunct  being  fully  incorporated  with  the 
predicable  stem,  and  having  undeigone  a  large 
amount  of  attrition  for  that  purpose.  Nor  again 
are  the  inflectional  languages  wholly  inflectional: 
Hebrew,  for  instance,  abounds  with  agglutinative 
forms,  and  also  avails  itself  largely  of  separate 
particles  for  the  expression  of  i-elational  ideas :  our 
own  language,  though  classed  as  inflectional,  retains 
nothing  more  than  the  vestiges  of  inflection,  and  is 
in  many  respects  as  isolating  and  juxtapositional  aa 

titive  affix  t  to  te,  "  to  do,"  tlte  passive  affix  I  to  2e,  "  to 
become  ;*'  the  affix  of  possibility  hoc  to  hat,  -  to  work," 
ftc.  (Pulszky.  in  PhUoi:  Tran»,  1859,  p  115). 

*  Monosyllabic  substsntives  are  not  unusual  in  Hebrew, 
as  instanced  In  3Ki  }21>  &c.  It  is  mmeoessary  to  regard 
these  as  truncated  forms  fhim  blsyllaUc  roots. 

*  That  the  Shemitic  languages  ever  actually  existed  in 
a  state  of  monosyllabism  is  questioned  by  Renan,  partly 
because  the  surviving  monosyllabic  languages  have  never 
emerged  fhan  their  primitive  condition,  and  partly  be- 
CBUse  he  conceives  synthesis  and  complexity  to  be  snte- 
rior  In  the  hlstoiy  of  language  to  analysis  and  simplicity 
(^Hist.  Gin.  1.  98-100).  The  first  of  these  obfectlons  Is 
based  upon  the  sssumption  that  languages  are  developed 
only  In  the  direction  of  sjrnthetldsm ;  but  this,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  is  not  the  only  possible  form  of 
development,  and  it  is  Just  because  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
guages have  adopted  another  method  of  perfecting  them- 
selves, that  they  have  remained  in  their  original  stage. 
The  second  objection  seems  to  involve  a  violation  of  the 
natural  order  of  things,  and  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  afforded  by  language  itself;  for,  though  there  Is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  in  language  to  pass  from  the 
synthetical  to  the  analytical  state.  It  is  no  leas  dear  from 
the  elements  of  synthetic  forms  that  they  must  have 
originally  existed  In  an  analytical  statp. 

5  F  2 
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any  language  of  that  class.  While,  therefoi-ie,  the 
classification  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
dominant characters  of  the  classes,  it  does  not  imply 
differences  of  a  speciBc  nature.  (3.)  But  further, 
the  morphological  varieties  of  language  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  exhibition  of  the  single  principle  hitherto 
described.  A  comparison  between  the  westerly 
branches  of  the  Ural-Altaian  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Indo-European  on  the  other,  belonging  respec- 
tively to  the  a^lutinative  and  inflectional  cloisses, 
will  show  that  the  quantitative  amount  of  syn- 
thesis is  fully  as  prominent  a  point  of  contrast  as 
the  qualitative.  The  combination  of  primary  and 
subordinate  terms  may  be  mora  perfect  in  the 
Indo-European,  but  it  is  more  extensively  employed 
in  the  Uiid-Altaian  family.  The  former,  for  in- 
stance, appends  to  its  verbal  stems  the  notions  of 
time,  number,  person,  and  occasionally  of  interro- 
gation; the  latter  further  adds  sufHxes  indicative 
of  negation,  hypothesis,  causativeness,  reflexivene^, 
and  other  similar  ideas,  wheraby  the  word  is  built 
up  tier  on  tier  to  a  mai'vellous  extent.  The  foimer 
appends  to  its  substantival  stems  suffixes  of  case 
and  number ;  the  latter  adds  governing  particles, 
rendering  tliem  post-positional  instead  of  pi'e-posi- 
tional,  and  combining  them  synthetically  with  the 
predicable  stem.  If,  again,  we  compaire  the  Shemitic 
with  the  Indo-European  languages,  we  shall  find  a 
rooi-phological  distinction  of  an  equally  diverse 
character.  In  the  former  the  grammatical  category 
is  expressed  by  internal  vowel-changes,  in  the  latter 
by  external  suffixes.  So  marked  a  distinction  has 
not  unnaturally  beeii  constituted  the  basis  of  a 
classification,  wherein  the  languages  that  adopt  this 
system  of  internal  flection  stand  by  themselves  as  a 
separate  class,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
either  use  terminational  additions  for  the  same  pui*- 
pose,  or  which  dispense  wholly  with  inflectional 
foi-ms  (Bopp's  Comp,  Or.  i.  102).  The  singular 
use  of  preformatives  in  the  Coptic  language  is, 
aguin,  a  morphological  peculiarity  of  a  very  decided 
character.  And  even  within  the  same  family,  say 
the  Indo-European,  each  language  exhibits  an  idio- 
syncrasy in  its  moi'pholiwical  character,  whereby  it 
stands  out  apait  fram  toe  other  members  wiUi  a 
decided  impress  of  individuality.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  number  and  character  of  the 
differences  we  kive  noticed,  is  favourable,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  the  theory  of  an  original  unity.  Start- 
ing from  the  same  common  gi'ouud  of  monosyllabic 
roots,  each  language-family  has  carried  out  its  own 
special  line  of  development,  following  an  original  im- 
pulse, the  causes  and  nature  of  which  must  remain 
probably  for  ever  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  can 
perceive,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  adaptation  of 
(X^rtain  forms  of  speech  to  ceiiain  states  of  society. 
The  agglutinative  languages,  for  instance,  seem  to 
be  specially  adapted  to  the  nomadic  state  by  the  pro- 
minence and  distinctness  with  which  they  enunciate 
the  leading  idea  in  each  word,  .an  arrangement 
whereby  communication  would  be  facilitated  be- 
tween tribes  or  fiunilies  that  associate  only  at  inter- 
vals. We  might  almost  imagine  tlmt  these  languages 
derived  their  impress  of  uniformity  and  solidity 
from  the  monotonous  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
have  in  all  ages  foimed  their  proper  habitat.  So, 
again,  the  inflectional  class  reflects  cultivated  thought 
and  social  oipinisation,  and  its  languages  have  hence 
been  termed  *•  state  "  or  "  political .**  Monosyllabism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pronounced  to  be  suited  to  the 
most  primitive  stage  of  thought  and  society,  wherein 
the  family  or  the  individual  is  the  standard  by 
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which  things  are  r^ulated  (Max  Miiller,  in  Phi'i 
of  Hist.  i.  285).  We  should  hesitate,  however, 
press  this  theory  as  furnishing  an  adequate  « 
planation  of  the  diflTerences  obsorable  in  laugiia^ 
families.  The  Indo-Eurofiean  languages  attan 
their  high  organisation  amid  the  same  scenes  a 
in  the  same  nomad  state  as  those  wherein  t 
agglutinative  langiii^es  were  nurtured,  and  ' 
should  be  rather  disposed  to  r^ard  both  the  h 
guage  and  the  higher  social  status  of  the  former 
the  concurrent  results  of  a  higher  mental  organu 
tion. 

If  from  words  we  pas  on  to  the  varieties  of  st 
tactical  arrangement,  the  same  degree  of  anal** 
will  be  found  to  exist  between  da^  and  dass, 
between  family  and  family  in  the  same  class: 
other  words,  no  peculiarity  exists  in  one  which  d< 
not  admit  of  explanation  by  a  oompansoa  wi 
othera.  The  absence  of  all  grammatical  form< 
an  isolatii^  language  necessitates  a  rigid  oollocali 
of  the  words  in  a  sentence  aocoiding  to  logical  pn 
ciples.  The  some  law  prevails  to  a  very  great  eiti 
in  our  own  language,  wherein  the  aobject,  rerU  s 
object,  or  the  subject,  copula,  and  predicate.  c« 
rally  hold  their  relative  positions  in  the  oni^r  < 
hibited,  the  exceptions  to  such  an  arranf^ement  b>^' 
easily  brought  into  haimony  with  that  general  '.a 
In  the  (^lutinative  languages  the  law  of  arrai^ 
ment  is  that  the  principal  word  should  come  ^ 
in  the  sentence,  every  qualifying  daose  or  «n 
preceding  it,  and  being  as  it  were  sustained  br 
The  syntactical  is  thus  the  reverse  of  the  re  Hi 
structure,  the  principal  notion  taking  the  preooM 
in  the  latter  (Ewald,  Sprachw,  Abh.  ii.  29).  TiH 
is  iu  thb  nothing  peculiar  to  this  dass  of  langxiac^ 
beyond  the  greater  uniformity  with  which  the  a 
rangement  is  adhered  to :  it  is  the  general  m!<* 
the  classical,  and  the  occasional  rule  in  certain  of  tl 
Teutonic  hinguages.  In  the  Shemitic  iamily  t: 
reverse  arrangement  prevails:  the  qualifyii^  .^i^ 
tives  follow  the  noun  to  which  they  b^ong,  a| 
the  verb  geneially  stands  first :  short  aeottvces  i 
necessitated  by  such  a  collocation,  and  hence  mc 
room  is  allowed  for  the  influence  of  efnpha&5 
deciding  the  order  of  the  sentonoe.  In  illustratii 
of  grammatical  peculiarities,  we  may  noti<'«  th 
in  the  agglutinative  class  adjectives  qualirV; 
substantives,  or  substantives  pUoed  in  appo^.til 
with  substantives,  renuun  undeclined :  in  tbis  c:| 
the  pixK^ess  may  be  compared  with  the  fomutii 
of  compound  words  in  the  Indo-European  languap 
where  the  final  member  alone  is  inflected.  Si  ag^ 
the  omission  of  a  plural  termination  in  noun«  I 
lowing  a  numeral  may  be  paralleled  with  a  iicul 
usage  in  our  own  language,  where  the  t^n| 
**  pound  "  or  "  head  '*  are  used  collectively  af^'ij 
numeral.  We  may  again  cito  the  peculiar  jxam 
of  expressing  the  genitive  in  Hebrew.  Tha 
effected  by  one  of  the  two  following  meth^Ki*^ 
placing  the  govemii^  noun  in  the  st'vNs  cti 
structits,  or  using  the  relative  pronoun  '  with  a  p 


)x>sitiou  before  the  governed  case.  The  nr>i 
these  processes  appears  a  strange  inversioa  of 
laws  of  language ;  but  an  examination  into 
origin  of  the  adjuncts,  whether  pretixes  or 
used  in  other  languages  for  the  indicati<m  (tf 
genitive,  will  show  that  they  have  a  more  intJi 
connection  with  the  governing  than  with 
governed  word,  and  that  they  are  genenuly 
solvable  into  either  relative  or  personal  pn>a< 
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which  serre  the  simple  pnrpoee  of  connecting  the 
two  words  together  (Garnett's  Essays,  pp.  21 4-227). 
The  same  ^d  may  be  gained  hj  connecting  the 
words  in  pronanciation,  which  would  lead  to  a  rapid 
ntteranoe  of  the  first,  and  consequent!  j  to  the  changes 
which  are  witnessed  in  the  status  constructus.  The 
second  or  periphrastic  process  is  in  accordance  with 
the  genei-al  naethod  of  expressing  the  genitive ;  for 
the  expression  "the  Song  which  is  to  Solomon" 
strictlj  answers  to  "  Solomon's  Song,"  the  s  repi*e- 
senting  (according  to  Bopp's  explanation)  a  com- 
binatiiA  of  the  demonstrative  sa  and  the  relative  ya. 
It  is  thus  that  the  vai'ieties  of  construction  may  be 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  unity  of  law,  and  that 
they  therefore  furnish  no  argument  against  a  com- 
mon origin. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  varieties  of 
language  do  not  arise  from  any  constitutional  in- 
equality of  vital  energy.  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  compensating  power  apparently  in- 
herent in  all  language,  whereby  it  finds  the  means 
of  reaching  the  level  of  the  human  spirit  through 
a  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  guiding  principle. 
The  isolating  languages,  being  shut  out  from  the 
manifold  advantages  of  verbal  composition,  attain 
their  object  by  multiplied  combinations  of  radical 
sounds,  assisted  by  an  elaborate  system  of  accentua- 
tion and  intonation.  In  this  manner  the  Chinese 
language  has  framed  a  vocabulary  fully  equal  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it ;  and  though  this  mode 
of  development  may  not  commend  itself  to  our 
notions  as  the  most  effective  that  can  be  devised, 
vet  it  plainly  evinces  a  high  susceptibility  on  the 
part  of  the  linguistic  faculty,  and  a  keen  perception 
of  the  correspondence  between  sound  and  sense. 
Nor  does  the  absence  of  inflection  interfere  with 
the  expression  even  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  in  a  sentence;  a  compensating  resource  is 
found  partly  in  a  multiplicity  of  subsidiary  terms 
expre^ive  of  plurality,  motion,  action,  &c.,  and 
portly  in  strict  attention  to  syntactical  arrange- 
ment. The  agglutinative  languages,  again,  are  de- 
ficient in  compound  words,  and  in  this  respect  lack 
the  elasticity  and  expansiveness  of  the  Indo-European 
family  ;  but  they  are  eminently  synthetic,  and  no 
one  can  fail  to  admire  the  regularity  and  solidity 
with  which  its  words  are  built  up,  sufHx  on  snfiix, 
and,  when  built  up,  are  suffused  with  an  uniformity 
of  tint  by  the  law  of  vowel -harmony.^  The  Shemitic 
langiuiges  have  worked  out  a  different  principle  of 
growth,  evolved,  not  improbably,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  between  the  systems  of  prefix  and  sufBx, 
whereby  tlie  stem,  being  as  it  were  enclosed  at  both 
extremities,  was  precluded  from  all  external  incre- 
ment, and  was  forced  back  into  such  changes  as  could 
be  effected  by  a  modification  of  its  vowel  sounds. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  system  of 
internal  inflection,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
results  are  very  effective,  as  regards  both  economy 
of  material,  and  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  to 

^  Tbe  action  of  this  law  is  as  follows : — The  vowels  are 
divided  Into  three  classes,  which  we  may  term  sharp, 
medial,  and  flat :  the  flnt  and  tbe  last  cannot  be  oom- 
biD«d  in  any  fully  formed  word,  bat  all  the  vowels  must 
be  eitfaer  of  the  two  first,  or  of  tbe  two  Isst  classes.  The 
sulRxes  roust  always  accord  with  the  root  in  regard  to  the 
qoality  of  its  voweUsonnds,  and  hence  tbe  necessity  of 
having  doable  forms  for  all  the  sufSxes  to  meet  the  sharp 
or  the  flat  character  of  the  root  The  practice  Is  probably 
referable  to  the  same  principle  which  assigned  so  remark- 
able a  prominence  to  the  root    As  tbe  root  sustains  the 
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show  that  the  formal  varieties  of  language  present 
no  obstacle  to  the  theory  of  a  common  origin. 
Amid  these  varieties  there  may  be  discerned  mani- 
fest tokens  of  unity  in  the  original  material  out  of 
which  language  was  foimed,  in  the  stages  of  forma- 
tion through  which  it  has  passed,  in  tlie  general 
principle  of  grammatical  expression,  and,  lastly,  in 
the  spirit  and  power  displayed  in  the  development 
of  these  various  formations.  Such  a  result,  though 
it  does  not  prove  the  unity  of  language  in  respect  to 
its  radical  elements,  neveiiheless  tends  to  establish 
the  h  priori  probability  of  this  unity ;  for  if  all 
connected  with  the  foi-ms  of  language  may  be 
referred  to  certain  genei'al  laws,  if  nothing  in  that 
department  owes  its  origin  to  chance  or  arbitrary 
appointment,  it  surely  favom's  the  presumption  that 
the  same  principle  would  extend  to  the  foitnation 
of  the  roots,  which  are  the  very  core  and  kernel  of 
language.  Here  too  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
operation  of  fixed  laws  of  some  kind  or  other,  pro- 
ducing i-csults  of  an  uniform  character;  here  too 
actual  variety  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  original 
unity. 

II.  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  radical 
identity  of  languages,  we  must  express  our  con- 
viction that  the  time  has  not  yet  anived  for  a 
decisive  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing 
it  by  proof.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  difiiculties 
that  beset  the  question.  Every  woi'd  as  it  appears 
in  an  organic  language,  whether  written  or  spoken, 
is  resolvable  into  two  distinct  elements,  which  we 
have  termed  predicable  and  formal,  the  first  being 
what  is  commonly  called  the  root,  the  second  the 
grammatical  termination.  In  point  of  fact  both  of 
these  elements  consist  of  independent  roots ;  and  in 
order  to  prove  the  radical  identity  of  two  languages, 
it  must  be  shown  that  they  agree  in  both  respects, 
that  is,  in  regard  both  to  the  predicable  and  the 
formal  roots.  As  a  matter  of  experience  it  is  found 
that  the  formal  elements,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  pronominal  bases,  exhibit  a  greater  tenacity  of  life 
than  the  others ;  and  hence  agreement  of  inflectional 
forms  is  justly  r^aitied  as  furnishing  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  general  radical  identity.  Even  foreign 
elements  are  fot^oed  into  the  formal  mould  of  the 
Unguage  into  which  they  are  adopted,  and  thus 
bear  testimony  to  the  original  diai'acter  of  that 
language.  But  though  such  a  formal  agreement 
supplies  ihe  philologist  with  a  most  valuable  instru- 
ment of  investigation,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  complete  radical  agreement:  this 
would  still  remain  to  be  proved  by  an  independent 
examination  of  the  predicable  elements.  The  difh- 
culties  connected  with  these  latter  are  many  and 
vai'ied.  Assuming  that  two  languages  or  language- 
families  are  under  comparison,  the  phonological 
laws  of  each  must  be  investigated  in  order  to  arrive, 
in  the  fii^t  place,  at  the  primary  forms  of  words  in 
the  language  in  which  they  occur,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  at  the  coiTesponding  forms  in  the  lan- 
guage which  constitutes  the  '  other  member  of  com- 

aeries  of  suffixes,  Its  vowel-soand  becomes  not  nnnatanilly 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  strttln,  facilitating  tbe  processes 
of  utterance  to  tbe  speaker,  and  of  perception  to  the  bearer, 
and  oommnnicatlng  to  the  word  the  unlfonnity  which 
Is  lo  choxacterisUc  of  the  whole  stroctare  of  these  lan- 
guages. 

t  Grimm  was  tbe  first  to  discover  a  regular  system  of 
displacement  of  sounds  (latUrerKhi^bung)  pervading  the 
Gothic  and  La>w  German  languages  as  compared  with 
Greek  and  Latin.  According  to  this  qrstem,  the  Gothic 
sobstitutes  aspirates  for  tenues  (h  for  Or.  k  or  Lat  e,  tk 
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pAiison,  AS  done  by  Grimm  for  the  Teutonic  as  I 
compared  with  the  Sanscrit  and  the  classical  Urn-  ' 
guages.     The  genealogy  of  sound,  as  we  may  term 
it,  must  be  followed  up  by  a  genealogy  of  signiHca- 
tion,  a  mere  outward  accordance  of  sound  and  sense 
in  two  terms  being  of  no  value  whatever,  unless  a 
radical  affinity  be  proved  by  an  independent  ex- 
amination of  the  cognate  words  in  each  case.     It 
still  ronains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  ultimate 
accordance  of  sense  and  sound  may  be  the  result  of 
onomatopoeia,''  of  mere  borrowing,  or  of  a  possible  j 
mixture  of  languages  on  equal  terms.     The  final  i 
stage  in  etymological  inquiry  is  to  decide  the  limit  | 
to  which  comparison  may  be  carried  in  the  primi- 
tive strata  of  language — in  other  woixls,  how  br 
roots,  as  ascertained  from  graups  of  woitU,  may  be 
compared  with  roots,  and  reduced  to  yet  simpler 
elementary  forms.    Any  flaw  in  the  processes  above 
described  will  of  course  invalidate  the  whole  result. 
Even  where  the  philologist  is  provided  with  ample 
materials  for  inquiry  in  stores  of  literature  ranging 
over  long  periods  of  time,  much  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  making  good  each  link  in  the  chain  of 
agreement ;   and   yet  in  such  cases  the  dialectic 
varieties  have  been  kept  within  some  degree  of  re- 
stitiint  by  the  existence  of  a  literary  language,  | 
which,  by  impressing  its  authoritative  stamp  on 
certain  terms,  has  secured  both  their  general  use  < 
and  their  external  integrity.     Where  no  literature 
exists,  as  is  the  case  with  the  genei-al  mass  of  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  the  difficulties  are  infinitely 
increased  by  the  combined  effects  of  a  prolific  growth 
of  dialectic  forms,  and  an  absence  of  all  means  of 
tradng  oot  their  progress.     Whether  under  these 
cireumstances  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  esta- 
blish a  radical  unity  of  language,  is  a  question 
which  each  person  must  decide  for  himself.     Much 
may  yet  be  done  by  a  larger  induction  and  a  scien- 
tific analysis  of  languages  that  are  yet  compara- 
tively unknown.     The  tendency  hitherto  has  been 
to  enlai^  the  limits  of  a  "  £imily  "  according  as 
the  elements  of  affinity  have  been  i*ecognised  in 
outlying  members.     These  limits  may  perchance  be 
still  more  enlarged  by  the  discovery  of  connecting 
links  between  the  language-families,  whereby  the 
criteria  of  relationship  will  be  modified,  and  new 
elements  of  intei*na]  unity  be  discovered  amid  the 
manifold  appearances  of  external  diveraity. 

Meanwhile  we  mu9t  content  ourselves  with  stating 
the  present  position  of  the  linguistic  science  in  re- 
ference to  this  important  topic.  In  the  Hrst  place 
the  Indo-European  languages  have  been  reduced  to 


for  i,  and  /  for  p) ;  tennes  for  medials  (f  fur  cZ,  p  for  &, 
and  k  for  g) ;  and  medials  for  aspirates  (g  for  Or.  ch  or 
Lat  h^  d  for  Or.  (A.  and  b  for  Lat  /  or  iir.ph)  (jGeteh. 
DeuU.  Spr.  I.  393).  We  may  illustrate  the  changes  by 
comparing  Aeart  with  oor  or  icopSta;  thou  with  t»;Jlve 
with  Wfiire  (fr^urt),  or/atker  with  paler ;  tiro  with  duo ; 
knee  with  yon; ;  goose  with  xn^\  dare  with  Baptrita ;  heaar 
with  fero  or  ^pn.  What  has  thus  been  done  for  the 
Tentonlc  languages,  has  been  carried  oot  by  Schleicher 
in  his  Oraijwfiditcm  for  each  class  of  the  Indo-European 
family. 

k  It  Is  a  delicate  question  to  decide  whether  in  any 
given  language  the  onomatopoStlc  words  that  may  occnr 
are  original  or  derived.  Nmnerous  coincidences  of  sound 
and  sense  occur  In  different  langnages  to  which  little  or 
no  value  is  attached  by  etymologists  on  the  gmand  that 
they  are  onomatopoStlc  But  evidently  these  may  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
from  language  to  language,  and  may  have  as  true  a 
^logy  as  any  other  terms  not  bearing  that  character. 
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an  acknowledged  and  well-defined  relationship :  they 
form  one  of  the  two  families  included  under  the 
head  of  "  inflectional "  in  the  morphological  classi- 
fication.    The  other  family  in  this  class  is  the  (so- 
called)  Shemitic,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  equallv 
well  defined,  inasmuch  as  it  mnv  be  extended  over 
what  are  termed  the  sub-Shemitic  languages,  io- 
cluding  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic.     The  criteria  of 
the  proper  Shemitic  fiimily  (i.  e,   the  Aramean, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  languages)  are  dis* 
tinctive  enough;    but  the  connexion  Itetween  the 
Shemitic  and  the  Egyptian  is  not  definitely  esta- 
blished.    Some  philologists  are  inclined  to  claim 
for  the  latter  an  independent  position,  intennediate 
between  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic  families 
(^Bunsen's  Phil,  of  Hist,  i.  183,  tt*.).     The  aggluti- 
native languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  combioeil 
by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  in  one  fiunily  named  **  Tur- 
anian."   It  is  conceded  that  the  family  bond  in  this 
case  is  a  loose  one,  and  that  the  agreement  in  roots 
is  very  partial  (^Lectures,   pp.  290-292).     Many 
philologists  of  high  standing,  and  more  particulaHj 
Pott  {Ungleich.  Menach,  h'assenj  p.  232),  deny  the 
family  relationship  altogether,  and  break  up  the 
i^lutinative  languages  into  a  great  number  of 
families.     Certain  it  is  that  within  the  Tutaniao 
circle  there  are  languages,  sudi,  for  instance,  as 
the  Ural-Altalan,  which  show  so  close  an  affinitr 
to  each  other  as  to  be  entitled  to  form  a  separate 
division,  either  as  a  family  or  a  subdivision  of  a 
family:  and  this  being  the  case,  we  should  hesitate 
to  put  them  on  a  parity  of  footing  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Turanian  langui^es.    The  Caucasian 
group  i^in  difTei-s  so  widely  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  as  to  make  the  relationship  very 
dubious.     The  monosyllabic   languages  (rf*  south- 
eastern Asia  are  not  included  in  the  I'uranian  fiimilj 
by  Prof.  M.  MtiUer  ( i^«c*.  pp.  290,  326),  apparently 
on  the  gi'ound  that  they  are  not  agglutinative ;  but 
as  the  Chinese  appears  to  be  connected  radically 
with  the  Burmese  (Humboldt's  VerKhied,  p.  368  , 
with  the  Tibetan  {Ph,  of  Hist.  i.  393-395),  and 
with   the  Ural-Altaian  langtiages  (Schott  in  A^. 
Ab.  BerL  1861,  p.  172),  it  seems  to  have  a  pood 
title  to  be  placed  in  the  Turanian  family.    With 
regard  to  the  American  and  the  bulk  of  the  African 
languages,  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  can 
be  brought  under  any  of  the  heads  already  men- 
tioned, or  whether  they  stand   by  themselves  as 
distinct  families.   The  former  are  referred  by  writers 
of  high  eminence  to  an  Asiatic  or  Turanian  origin 
(Bunsen,  PhU.  of  Hist,  ii.  Ill;   Lathams  Man 

For  Instance,  the  Hebrew  Ui*a  d^T)  expresses  to  its  my 
sound  the  notion  of  awattowing  or  gulping,  the  word  coo* 
sitting,  aa  Renan  has  remarked  (A  G.  1. 460),  of  a  Ungual 
and  a  guttural,  reprasenUng  respectively  the  toogoe  and 
the  throat,  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  apenskn  of 
swallowing.  In  the  Indo-European  langnages  we  owet 
with  a  large  dass  of  words  containing  the  same  elements 
and  conveying,  more  or  less,  the  same  meanlugi  aadb  u 
Acixw,  Aixftcua,  liguriOf  lingua^  gtUa,  **  Udc,"  and  others. 
These  words  may  have  bad  a  common  source,  bat,  benose 
they  are  onomatopoStic  in  their  character,  they  are  ex- 
cluded as  evidence  of  radical  afBnity.  This  exdusiva 
may  be  carried  too  far,  tlxmgfa  It  Is  dlfBcnlt  to  point  iiat 
where  it  diould  stop.  But  even  ooomalopoIFtic  v^xdj 
bear  a  spedflc  diaracter,  and  the  names  given  in  tniu- 
tion  of  the  notes  of  birds  dilfo*  materially  in  dltrereot 
langnages,  apparently  from  the  perception  of  some  nbtJe 
analogy  with  previously  existing  sounds  or  ideas.  The 
snbject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  may  yet  play  an  Id' 
portant  part  in  the  history  of  language. 
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md  hit  Migrai.  p.  186) ;  the  latter  to  the  Shemitic 
fiumlr  (Latham,  p.  148). 

The  proUem  that  awaits  solution  is  whether  the 
HTtfal  tuaUies  above  specified  can  be  redaoed  to  a 
tia^ie  fiuniijr  by  demonstrating  their  radical  identity. 
U  would  be  nnreaaonable  to  expect  that  this  identity 
sbcald  be  coextenaiTe  with  the  vocabularies  of  the 
nrious  languages ;  it  would  naturally  be  confined 
to  such  ideas  and  objects  as  are  common  to  mankind 
^aenllj.  Even  within  this  circle  the  diflSculty  of 
^riog  the  identity  may  be  infinitely  enhanced  by 
the  abeooe  of  materials.  There  are  indeed  bat  two 
daahei  in  which  these  materials  are  found  in  any- 
Hbo^  like  sufficiency,  viz.  the  Indo-European  and 
ihx  Shemitic,  and  even  these  furnish  us  with  no 
bistorieai  evidence  aa  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
tiieir  growth.  We  find  each,  at  the  most  remote 
literary  period,  already  exhibiting  its  distinctive 
cloncter  of  stem*  and  word-foi-mation,  leaving  us 
to  infer,  as  we  best  may,  from  these  phenon^ena  the 
fioeesses  by  which  they  had  reached  that  point. 
U«3)oe  there  ari:>es  abundance  of  room  for  difference 
«f  opjiioo,  and  the  extent  of  the  radical  identity 
vill  iepeod  veiy  much  on  the  view  adopted  as  to 
tiiese  earlier  processes.  If  we  could  accept  in  its 
«iiirrty  the  system  of  etymology  propounded!  by 
the  aoalytical  school  of  Hebraw  scholars,  it  would 
b<  be  difficult  to  establish  a  very  large  amount  of 
odiol  identity;  but  we  cannot  regard  as  esta- 
U.£bed  the  prepoatbnal  force  of  the  initial  letters, 
»sUted  by  Delitfflch  in  his  Jeshunm{ip^.  166, 
173,  note),  still  less  the  correspondence  between 
1^  and  the  initial  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin 
•virds*  (pp.  170-172).  The  striking  uniformity 
of  bisrllabiam  in  the  verbal  stems  is  explicable 
c&lr  on  the  assumption  that  a  single  principle 
liikkriieB  the  whole ;  and  the  existence  of  groups  ° 
(i  words  differing  slightly  in  form,  and  having  the 
^  radical  sense,  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
t«iis  priodple  waa  one  not  of  composition,  but  of 
cupbonkm  and   practical  convenience.     This  pre- 

*  Serenl  of  the  terms  compared  by  hhn  are  onomato- 
pfAic,  as  pdmk  (/mc-ture),  pdtaak  (traraatrtw),  and 
ti*ap,aoi  In  each  of  these  cases  the  initial  letter  forms 
P<n  of  the  ooomatopoeia.  In  others  the  Initial  letter  In 
»feGrwk  is  radical,  as  In  fiatrtMvtiv  (Pott's  £t.  Fonck, 
«  272),  ipwirrtt^  (1.  229).  and  oraXaCnv  (i.  197).  In 
Mheni  again  it  Is  eopbonlc,  as  in  /saaAAcii^.  LasUy.  we 
ve  mubie  to  see  how  t&rap  and  tArtp  admit  of  close 
o«I«riso&  with  apv^ty  and  rpc^iv.  It  ahows  the  un- 
eertttcty  of  such    analogies  that  Gesenins  compares 

iirap  with  if>iwr€i9,  and  kSJLap  (^/3)  with  ykv^tv, 

^^  Delitxsdi  compares  with  khSlap  (^T\).    An  at- 

<»!ptto  estebllah  a  large  amount  ofradkal  Identity  by 
">'^a»  of  a  resolution  of  the  Hebrew  word  into  Ita  compo- 
*«t  tod  dgnificaot  elements  may  be  seen  in  the  Phao- 
H  Trans,  for  1668.  where,  for  Instance,  the  ba  In  the 
Utbnw  bakoMh,  U  compared  with  the  Teutonic  prefix 
^;  the  dor  in  dar-koMk  with  the  Welsh  dar  in  dar-paru; 
ttd  the  chapk  in  ekaphath  with  the  Welah  cuf  in  cj^Tarof. 

*  Tb«Be  groups  are  snffldenlly  common  in  Hebrew. 
W«  *m  take  as  an  inatance  the  foUowhig  one :— {{^tD* 
^  ra?.  fiS^X  and  S^8.  aU  conveying  the  idea 
«*  "  dadi "  or  "  strike."  Or.  a^dn,  the  foUowing  gronp, 
vitfa  the  radical  lenae  of  alipperiness :  —  s!?.    HI?' 

JiaS  3iS.  a^n.  pjSn,  ^ho*  tfyt^,  &c.  a  ciaslm- 

cit/jrylexiooD  of  such  groups  would  assist  the  etymolo- 

P**l  inquiry. 

*  Such  a  claarifkation  Is  attempted  by  BoctUcher.  In 
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sumption  is  still  furtiier  favoured  by  an  analysis  of 
the  letters  forming  the  stems,  showing  that  the 
third  letter  is  iu  many  instances  a  reduplication, 
and  in  others  a  liquid,  a  nasal,  or  a  sibilant,  intix)- 
duoed  either  as  the  initial,  the  medial,  or  the  final 
letter.  The  Hebiew  alphabet  admits  of  a  classi- 
fication <*  based  on  the  radical  character  of  the 
letter  accoixiing  to  its  position  in  the  stem.  The 
effect  of  composition  would  have  been  to  produce, 
in  the  first  place,  a  greater  inequality  in  the  length 
of  the  words,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  gi^eater 
equality  in  the  use  of  the  various  oi'ganic  sounds. 

Afler  deducting  largely  from  the  amount  of  ety- 
mological con^espondence  bashed  on  the  analytical 
tenets,  there  still  I'emains  a  considerable  amount  of 
radical  identity  which  appears  to  be  above  suspi- 
cion. It  is  impossible  to  pi-oduce  in  this  place  a 
complete  list  of  the  teims  iu  which  that  identity  is 
manifested.  In  the  subjoined  note  p  we  cite  some 
instances  of  agreement,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
explained  on  the  principle  of  direct  onomatopoeia, 
and  which  would  therefora  seem  to  be  the  common 
inheiitance  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic 
families.  Whether  this  agreement  is,  as  Kenan 
suggests,  the  result  of  a  keen  susceptibility  of  tlie 
onomatopoetic  faculty  in  the  original  framers  of 
the  woitis  {Hist.  Gen,  i.  465),  is  a  point  that  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  But  even  if  it 
were  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  words  were  not 
framed  before  the  separation  of  the  families.  Our 
list  of  comparative  woi-ds  might  be  much  enlarged, 
if  we  were  to  include  comparisons  based  on  the 
reduction  of  Shemitic  roots  to  a  bisyllabic  form. 
A  list  of  such  words  may  be  found  in  Delitzsch's 
Jeshurun,  pp.  177-180.  In  regard  to  pronouns 
and  numerals,  the  identity  is  but  partial.  We 
may  detect  the  t  sound,  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinctive sound  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  in 
the  Indo-£uropean  languages,  in  the  Hebrew  attdh, 
and  in  the  personal  terminations  of  the  perfect 
tense ;  but  the  m,  which  is  the  pre\'ailing  sound  of 

Bansen.  PhOog.  of  Hist.  11. 361.  A  fler  stating  what  letters 
may  be  inserted  either  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of 
the  root,  he  enumerates  those  which  are  always  radical  in 
the  several  positions;  3,  fur  instmce,  in  the  beginning 
and  middle,  but  not  at  the  end ;  *p  and  {D  in  the  begin- 
ning only ;  ^  *Qd  ^  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end,.but 
not  tn  the  beginning.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
this  cla»sificatlon  as  wliolly  correct,  but  we  adduce  It  in 
Illustration  of  the  point  above  noticed. 

p  l^j?,  oomu.  bom. 
^pD.  iMfyta,  misceo,  mix. 
^^3,  ct'nxi,  circle. 
Y^*  Geim.  erde,  earth, 
p^n,  glaber,  glisco.  Germ,  glatt,  glide. 
D^3>  D3>  Dp.  cum.  ovi',  (coiKvSf. 
K/TD,  vKitKt  plenus.  Germ,  volt,  full. 
*l]a,  purus,  pure. 
K*l3f  n*l3,  vorare,  flopa. 

T   T  T  T  "^ 

n*l&,  ^pw>  pafvftfarOf  bear. 
n&K,  c^w,  epula. 
*1D,  oinaritt. 
n^.  curtut, 
JTlT,  ierere. 

n^tD>  Sansc.  m&th,  rnOth,  fmtk  (Fttrst.  Lex.  a  v.). 
whence  by  the  introduction  of  r  the  Latin  mors. 
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the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the  fonner,  ia  sup- 
planted by  an  n  in  the  latter.  The  namerals  shesh 
and  sheba,  for  "  six "  and  "  seven,"  aooord  with 
the  Indo-European  forms:  those  representing  the 
n umbel's  from  "  one "  to  "  five"  are  possibly, 
though  not  evidently,  identical.^  With  regard  to 
the  other  lao^uage-fiunilies,  it  will  not  be  expected, 
after  the  observations  already  made,  that  we  should 
attempt  the  proof  of  their  radical  identity.  The 
Ural- Altaian  languages  have  been  extensively 
studied,  but  aie  hardly  j-ipe  for  comparison. 
Occasional  resemblances  have  been  detected  in 
grammatical  forms  '  and  in  the  vocabularies ; '  but 
the  value  of  these  remains  to  be  proved,  and  we 
must  await  the  results  of  a  more  extended  research  | 
into  this  and  other  r^ons  of  the  world  of  language. 

(B.)  We  pass  on  to  tiie  second  point  prop(»ed  for 
consideration,  vix.,  the  ethnological  views  expressed 
in  the  Bible,  and  more  particularly  in  the  10th 
chaptor  of  Genesis,  which  records  the  dispersion  of 
nations  consequent  on  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

I.  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to  describe 
the  process  of  the  dispersion ;  but  assuming  that 
dispersion  as  a  fait  accompli^  it  records  the  ethnic 
relations  existing  between  the  various  nations  af- 
fected by  it.  These  relation:}  are  expressed  under 
the  guise  of  a  genealogy  ;  the  ethnological  character 
of  the  document  is,  however,  clear  both  from  the 
names,  some  of  which  are  gentilic  in  form,  as  Lu- 
dim,  Jebusite,  &c.,  othei-s  geographical  or  local,  as 
Mizraim,  Sidon,  &c.;  and  again  (voitn  the  formu- 
lary, which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject 
"  afler  their  families,  afler  their  tongues,  in  their 
countries,  and  in  their  nations"  (vers.  5,  20,  31). 
Incidentally,  the  table  is  geographical  as  well  as 
ethnological ;  but  this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of 
designating  nations  by  the  countries  they  occupy. 
It  has  indeed  been  frequently  surmised  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table  is  purely  geogitiphical,  and 
this  idea  is  to  a  certain  extent  favoured  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  explaining  the  names  Shem,  Ham,  and' 
Japheth  on  this  principle;  the  first  signifying  the 
*»high"  lands,  the  second  the  "hot"  or  "low" 
lands,  and  the  third  the  "  broad,"  undefined  regions 
of  the  north.  ■  The  three  families  may  have  been 
so  located,  and  such  a  circumstance  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  the '  writer  of  the  table. 
But  neither  internal  nor  external  evidence  satis- 
factorily prove  such  to  have  been  the  leading 
idea  or  principle  embodied  in  it ;  for  the  Japhetites 
are  mainly  assigned  to  the  "isles"  or  maritime 
districts  of  the  west  and  north-west,  while  the 
Shemites  press  down  into  the  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  the  Hamites,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy 
the  high  lands  of  Canaan  and  Lebanon.  We  hold, 
therefore,  the  geographical  as  subordinate  to  the 
ethnographical  element,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
former  only  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
the  latter. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  whole  human  race  is  referred  back  to 
Noah's  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The 
Shemites  are  described  last,  appaiently  that  the 

4  See  RSdiger's  note  in  Oesen.  Gramm.  p.  165.    Tbo 
identity  even  otske^  and  "  six  "  has  been  qnestioncd.  on  ' 
the  ground  tliat  the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
was  $Ket  and  of  the  Aryan  ktvakt  {PhUd.  Tran$,  1860, 
p.  131). 

'  Several  snch  resemblances  are  pointed  ont  by  Ewald 
In  his  Spraehio.  JMond,  it.  pi  18,  34  note. 

■  llie  following  verbal  resemblances  In  Hungarian  and 
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continuity  of  the  narnitive  may  not  be  further  d»> 
turbed;  and  the  Hamites  stand  next  to  the  :Shem>le5, 
in  order  to  show  that  these  were  more  dosely  related 
to  each  other  than  to  the  Japhetites.  The  oompa- 
rative  d^ees  of  affinity  are  expressed,  partlj  hj 
coupling  the  names  together,  as  in  the  cases  (^  Eli- 
shah  and  Tarshi&h,  Kittim  and  Dodanim  (ver.  4), 
and  pailly  by  representing  a  genealogical  descent, 
as,  when  the  nations  just  mentioned  are  said  to  be 
**  sons  of  Javan."  An  inequality  may  be  obeerroi 
in  the  length  of  the  genealogical  lines,  whidi  in  tin 
case  of  Japheth  extends  only  to  one,  in  Ham  to  tvc, 
in  Shem  to  three,  and  e\*en  four  degrees.  Th'i&  ia* 
equality  clearly  arises  out  of  the  varying  inters 
taken  in  the  several  lines  by  the  author  of  the  taUf, 
and  by  those  for  whose  use  it  was  designed.  W« 
may  lastly  observe,  that  the  occurrence  d(  the  smm 
name  in  two  of  the  lists,  as  in  the  case  dS^ 
(vers.  13,  22),  and  Sheba  (vera.  7,  28),  pofeiUy 
indicate  a  fusion  of  the  iiices. 

The  identification  of  the  Biblical  with  the  hMo- 
rical  or  classical  names  of  nations,  is  by  no  ine8» 
an  easy  task,  paiticulaily  where  tiie  names  are  riot 
subsequently  noticed  in  the  Bible.  In  these  ca»« 
comparisons  with  ancient  or  modem  desipiatic«» 
are  the  only  resource,  and  where  the  designatioa  ^ 
one  of  a  purely  geographical  character,  as  iu  tbf 
case  of  Riphath  compared  with  Ripaei  mmk^,  or 
Mash  compai^  with  Masius  mons,  great  dotfct 
must  exist  as  to  the  etliuic  force  of  the  title,  ioss- 
much  as  several  nations  may  have  suocesiirdr 
occupied  the  same  district.  Equal  doubt  snus 
where  names  admit  of  being  treated  as  appellative<, 
and  so  of  being  transfer!^  from  one  district  to  an- 
other. Recent  research  into  Assyrian  and  Egrptoo 
recoixls  has  in  many  instances  thrown  light  no  \U 
Biblical  titles.  In  the  former  we  find  Meshech  ssJ 
Tubal  noticed  under  the  forms  Mnskai  and  Tf»f^^ 
while  Javan  appears  as  the  appellation  of  Cyprc*. 
where  the  Assyrians  first  met  with  Greek  cirilia- 
tion.  In  the  latter  the  name  Phut  appears  u&iw 
the  form  of  Poimt,  Hittite  as  Khita^  Cush  as  KetX 
Canaan  as  Kanana^  &c. 

1.  The  Japhetite  list  contains  fourteen  names  «f 
which  seven  repi*esent  indejiendent,  and  the  renaisJ'f 
affiliated  nations,  as  follows : — (i.)  Gomer,  oxs- 
nected  ethnically  with  the  CimmerfV,  CiaAri  ? . 
and  Cymry ;  and  geographically  with  Crimea.  -^*^ 
sodated  wlUi  Gomer  are  the  three  following: —  '' 
Ashkenaz,  generally  compared  with  lake  J*>»J'> 
in  Bithynia,  but  by  Knobel  with  the  tribe  j4*in',  -<•. 
or  Ossetes  in  the  Caucasian  district.  On  the  »h«  '«^ 
we  prefer  Basse's  suggestion  of  a  connexion  betae^  i 
this  name  and  that  of  the  Axenua,  later  the  E^' 
inus  Pontus.  (6)  Hipbath,  the  R^xui  Montes,  %h\h 
Knobel  connects  etymologically  and  geographi^^i^ 
with  Carpates  Mons.  (c)  Togarmah,  undoubt^i»T 
Armenia f  or  a  portion  of  it.  (ii.)  Magog,  the  .v*.- 
thians.  (iii.)Madai,Af«lia.  (iv.)  Javan,  the /owj'^n 
as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Hellenic  race,  wtJi 
whom  are  associated  the  fomr  following :—  ' 
Elishah,  the  Aeoliaru,  less  probably  identitied  «  '• 
the  district  Elia,     (6)  Tarehish,  at  a  later  }*n.J 


Sanscrit  have  been  noticed:— ^^  and  ein,  "eoe;'  *^ 
and  Mhaik,  "six;"  hA  and  Mpton,  -seven;"  tix  ol 
dasati,  "  ten ;"  exer  and  raAomx,  "  tbonsand ;"  ft**o  '"^^ 
MeJfco,  "frog;"  arany  and  hiranja,  -gold"  l'**"^ 
Tiang.  for  1859,  p.  26).  Pmofs  of  a  more  InttoaK  n  *• 
tionsblp  between  the  Finnish  and  lndo-Burop«n  ^^ 
guages  are  adduced  in  a  paper  on  the  sQ^Jcct  ta  t.r 
PhUol.  Trant.  for  I860,  p.  281  IT. 
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of  Biblical  historj  oertainly  identical  with  Jbrtestm 
m  SpeuD,  to  which,  however,  there  are  objections  as 
r^aris  the  table,  partly  from  the  too  extended  area 
tbos  gircn  to  the  Mosaic  world,  and  partly  becaaae 
Tut^sQs  was  a  Phoenidao,  and  conseqaently  not  a 
Japhetic  settlement.  Knobel  compares  the  Tyraeni, 
I^rrktni,  and  Tuaci  of  Italy ;  but  this  is  precor 
rioas.  (c)  Kittim,  the  town  Citiwn  in  Cyprus. 
((/>  DodjuJm,  the  Dardani  of  iUyria  and  Mysia: 
bidom  is  sometimes  compared.  (▼.)  Tubal,  the 
T&jreni  in  PMitus.  (vi.)  Meshech,  the  Moschi  in 
tiif  north-western  part  of  Armenia,  (vii.)  Tiras, 
perhaps  Thracia, 

-.  The  Haroitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of 
vWh  tour  represent  indepoident,  and  the  remainder 
aifiiatei  nations,   as  follows: — (i.)  Cush,  in  two 
braikbes,    the    western    or  African    repi'esenting 
AeVniupia,  the  lieesh  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the 
**Atm  or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names 
ot'  tile  tribe  Cossaeif  the  district  Cissia,  and  the 
imriooe  Susiana  or  Khtuistan,     With  Cush  are 
»e«Jiiat«i: — (a)  Seba,   the  Sabaei  of    Temen   in 
»( th  .\nbia.     (6)  Havilah,  the  dUtrict  Khawldn 
f^i  Ur  same  part  of  the  peninsula,     (c)  Sabtah,  the 
t'li  Sabatha  in  Hadramaut.     {d)  Kaamah,  the 
^n  Rhetjma  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia, 
siih  whom  are  associated: — (a*)  Sheba,  a  tribe 
fc-iaUy  connected  ethnically  or  commercially  with 
tHe  cT.e  of  the  same  name  already  mentioned,  but 
I'xafei  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    (6«) 
l*^,  also  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
'■>^e  the  name  perhaps  still  surrives  in  tlie  island 
/v«im.    (e)  Sabtechah,  perhaps  the  town  Samy' 
^'>€  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  eastward  of 
liK  Persian  Gulf.     (/)  Nimrod,  a  personal  and 
^*  i  geographical  name,  the  representative  of  the 
•artan  Coshitea.    (ii.)  Mizraim,  the  two  ]id%sr8y  i.  e. 
tpf'T  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  whom  the  following 
*  ^'fl  are  connected  : — (a)   Ludim,    according  to 
KiH>Wl  a  tribe  allied  to  the  Shemitic  Lud,  but  settled 
y  fisiTpt;  othere  compare  the  river  Laud  (Plin.  v. 
%  and  the  Letratah,  a  Berber  tribe  on  the  Sjrrtes. 
'   ADamim,  according  to  Knobel  the  inhabitants 
"^  '('^Deltay  which  would  be  described  in  Egyptian 
tf  the  term  sanemhit  or  taanemhit,  ^  northern  dis- 
^•w,"  ooQveried  by  the  Hebrews  into  Anamim. 
n  Xaphtuhim,  vaiiously  explained  as  the  people 
'•^  Xephthys,  i,  e,  the  northern  coast  district  (Bo- 
'^^i,  and  as  the  worshippers  of  Phthah,  meaning 
Uv  iohabitants  of  Memphis,    (d)  Pathnisim,  Upper 
>^.7pt,  the  name  being  explained  as  meaning  in  the 
tzyptian  "the  south"  (Knobel).     {e)  Casluhim, 
'■U'a  mens,  Caasiotis,  and  Casmanf  eastward  of 
^«  l^dta  (Knobel) :  the  Colchians,  according  to  Bo- 
'*art«bat  this  is  unlikely.    (/)  Caphtorim,  most 
Kwably  the  district  about  Coptoa  in  Upper  Egypt 
J  aphtor]  ;  the  island  of  Crete  according  to  many 
^T^frn  critics,  Cappadocia  according  to  the  older 
at«rprrtere.     (g)  Phut,  the  Piknt  of  the  Egyptian 
i^riptions,  meaning  the  Libyans,     (iii.)  Canaan, 
^'*  geographical  position  of  which  calls  for  no  re- 
^^i  in  this  place.     The  name  has  been  variously 
fn4aij^l  as  meaning  the  "  low  "  land  of  the  coast 
•ii^tnei,  or  the  ♦*  subjection  "  threatened  to  Canaan 
!*^^ully  (Gen.  ix.  25).    To  Canaan  belong  the  fol- 
h%\\i^  deven  :~(a)  Sidon,  the  well-known  town  of 
•i-'t  name  in  Phoenicia.     (6)  Heth,  or  the  Hittites 
^  Biblical  history,     (c)  The  Jebosite,  of  Jebus  or 

'This  traditkn  probably  originated  In  the  desire  to 
Wtti »  coniwcUng  link  between  the  Mosaic  table  and  the 
»wwus  eWments  of  (be  Arabian  popolatlon.     The  only 
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Jerusalem,  (d)  The  Amorite  frequently  mentioned 
in  Biblical  history,  {e)  The  Girscasite,  the  same 
as  the  Girgashites.  (/)  The  Hivite,  variously  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  occupants  of  the  "interior" 
CEwald),  or  the  dwellers  in  "villages"  (Gesen.). 
(g)  The  Arkite,  of  Area,  north  of  Tripolis,  at  the 
foot  of  Lebanon,  {h)  The  Sinite,  of  5in  or  5inna, 
phices  m  the  Lebanon  district,  ( i )  The  Arvadite, 
of  Aradus  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  (/  )  The  Ze- 
maiite,  of  Simyra  on  the  Eleutherus.  {k)  The 
Uamathite,  of  Jfamath,  the  classical  Epiphania,  on 
the  Orontes. 

3.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-five  names, 
of  which  five  refer  to  independent,  and  the  i-emainder 
to  affiliated  tnbes,  as  follows  :--(i.)  Elam,  the  tribe 
Elymaei  and  the  district  Elymais  in  Susiana.  (ii.) 
Asshur,  Assyria  between  the  Tigris  and  the  range 
of  2^gru8.  (iii .)  Ai  phaxad,  A rrapachitis  in  northern 
Assyria,  with  whom  are  associated ; — (a)  Salah,  a 
personal  and  not  a  geogi*aphical  title,  indicating  a 
migi-ation  of  tlie  people  represented  by  him ;  Salah*s 
son  (a*)  Eber,  representing  geographically  the  dis- 
trict across  (».  e.  eastwaixi  of)  the  Euphrates ;  and 
Eber's  two  sons  {cfi)  Peleg,  a  pei-sonal  name  indi- 
cating a  "  division  "  of  this  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
family,  and  (6*)  Joktan,  represeuting  gonei-ally  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia^  with  the  following  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  viz. : — (a"*)  Almodad,  probably  re- 
presenting the  tribe  of  Jwrhiem  near  Mecca,  whose 
leader  was  named  Mudad.  {b*)  Sheleph,  the  Sala- 
peni  in  Temcn,  {c*)  Hazarmaveth,  Hadramaut , 
in  southern  Arabia,  {d*)  Jerah.  (<r*)  Hadoram, 
the  Adramitae  on  the  southern  coast,  in  a  district 
of  Hadramaut.  (/♦)  Uzal,  supposed  to  represent 
the  town  Szanaa  in  south  Arabia,  as  having  been 
founded  by  Asal.  (jf)  Diklah.  (A*)  Obal,  or,  as 
in  1  Chr.  i.  22,  Ebal,  which  latter  is  identified  by 
Knobel  with  the  Gebanitae  in  the  south-west.  (»*) 
Abimael,  doubtfully  connected  with  the  district 
Mahra,  eastward  of  Hadramaut,  and  with  the 
towns  Mara  and  Mali,  {j* )  Sheba,  the  Sabaei  of 
south-western  Arabia,  about  Mariaba.  (A'*)  Ophir, 
probably  Adane  on  the  southern  coast,  but  see 
article.  (/*)  Havilah,  the  district  Khdicldn  in 
the  north-west  of  Yemen,  {m*)  Jobab,  possibly 
the  Jobaritae  of  f*toIemy  (vi.  7,  §24),  for  which 
Jobabitae  may  original)y  have  stood,  (iv.)  Lud, 
generally  compared  with  Lydia,  but  explained 
by  Knobel  as  referring  to  the  various  aboriginal 
tribes  in  and  about  Palestine,  such  as  the  Ama- 
lekites,  Kephaites,  Eraim,  &c.  We  cannot  consider 
either  of  th&<»e  views  as  well  established.  Lydia 
itself  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Mosaic  table : 
as  to  the  Shemitic  origin  of  its  population,  conflict- 
ing opinions  are  entertained,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  advert  hereailer.  Knobel's  view  has  in 
its  &vour  the  probability  that  the  tribes  referred 
to  would  be  represented  in  the  table ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, wholly  devoid  of  historical  confii-mation,  with 
the  exception  of  an  Arabian  tradition  that  Amiik 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  L€tud  or  Lawad,  the  son  of 
Shem.*  (v.)  Ai-am,  the  general  name  for  Syria 
and  northern  Mesopotamia,  with  whom  the  following 
are  associated : — {a)  Uz,  probably  the  Aesitae  of  Pto- 
lemy. (6)  Hul,  doubtful,  but  best  connected  with 
the  name  Htdeh,  attaching  to  a  district  noith  of 
Lake  Merom.  (c)  Gether,  not  identified,  (d)  Mash, 
Masiua  Mons,  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 

conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  Is  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
its  originator,  there  was  an  element  which  was  neither 
Isbmaelite  nor  Joktanid  (Ewald,  Gexh.  i.  339,  note). 
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There  is  jet  one  name  noticed  in  the  table,  tic.  : 
Philistim,  which  occurs  in  the  Hamitic  division, 
but  without  any  direct  assertion  of  Hamitic  descent. 
The  tei-ms  used  in  t^ie  A.  V.  '*  out  of  whom  (Cas- 
luhim)  came  Philistim  *'  (ver.  14),  would  natm-ally 
imply  descent ;  but  the  Hebrew  text  only  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  the  Philistines  sojourned  in  the 
land  of  the  Casluhim.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
believe  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  table  to 
have  been  to  affirm  the  Hamitic  origin  of  the  Phi- 
listines, leaving  undecided  the  particular  branch, 
whether  Casluhim  or  Caphtorim,  with  which  it  was 
more  immediately  connected. 

The  total  number  of  names  noticed  in  the  table, 
including  Philistim,  would  thus  amount  to  70, 
which  was  raised  by  patristic  writen  to  72. 
lliese  totals  afforded  scope  for  numerical  compari- 
sons, and  also  for  an  estimate  of  the  nnmbor  of 
nations  and  languages  to  be  found  on  -  the  earth*s 
surface.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Bible  itself 
furnishes  no  ground  for  such  calculations,  inaa- 
much  as  it  does  not  in  any  case  specify  the  numbera. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  well  to 
discuss  a  question  materially  affecting  Uie  historical 
value  of  tlie  Mosaic  table,  viz. :  the  peiiod  to  which 
it  refers.  On  this  point  very  various  opinions  are 
entertained.  Knobel,  conceiving  it  to  represent  the 
commercial  geogmphy  of  the  Phoenicians,  assigns 
it  to  about  1200  B.C.  (  VMkert,  pp.  4-9),  and  Ke- 
nan suppoi-ts  this  view  {ffiat.  Gen.  i.  40),  while 
others  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than  the 
period  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (y.  Bohlen's 
Gen,  ii.  207;  Winer,  Btcb,  ii.  665).  internal 
evidence  leads  us  to  refer  it  back  to  the  age  of 
Abraham  on  the  following  grounds:  —  (1)  The 
Cnnaanites  wei«  as  yet  in  undisputed  possession  of 
Palestine.  (2)  The  Philistines  had  not  concluded 
their  migration.  (3)  Tyre  b  wholly  unnoticed,  an 
omissioo  which  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  it  is  included  under  the 
name  either  of  Heth  (Knobel,  p.  323),  or  of  Sidon 
(v.  Bohlen,  ii.  241 ).  (4)  Various  pUces  such  as 
Simyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  ai^  noticed,  which  had 
fallen  into  insignificance  in  later  times.  (5) 
Kittim,  which  in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under 
Phoenician  dominion,  is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Tarshish,  which  in  that 
age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phoenician  empo- 
rium of  Tarteisus,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
earlier  signiricanoe.  The  chief  objection  to  so  early 
a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  is  the  notice 
of  the  Medes  under  the  name  Mmlai.  The  Aryan 
nation,  which  bears  this  name  in  history,  appean 
not  to  have  I'eached  its  final  settlement  until  about 
900  B.C.  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  404).  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  name  Media  may  well  have  be- 
longed to  the  district  befoi'e  the  anival  of  the  Aiyan 
Medes,  whether  it  were  occupied  by  a  tribe  of 
kindred  origin  to  them  or  by  Turanians ;  and  this 
probability  is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the 
notice  of  a  Median  dynasty  in  Babylon,  as  reported- 
by  Berosus,  so  early  as  the  25th  century  B.C. 
(Rawlinson,  i.  434).  Little  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  assigning  so  early  a  date  to  the  Medes,  if 
the  Aiyan  origin  of  the  allied  kings  mentioned  in 
(jen.  xiv.  1  wei-e  thoroughly  established,  in  accord- 
ance with  Renan's  view  (i7.  G.  i.  61):  on  this 
point,  however,  we  have  our  doubts. 

The  Mosaic  table  is  supplemented  by  ethnological 

"  A  connexion  between  the  names  Tenh  and  Trap 
ris,  Haran  and  Hcmton,  is  soggested  by  Renan 
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notices  relating  to  the  various  divisioos  of  the 
Terachite  fiunily.  These  belouged  to  the  Shemitic 
division,  being  descended  from  Arphaxad  through 
Peleg,  with  whom  the  line  teiminates  in  the  table. 
Keu,  Serug,  and  Nahor  form  the  inteiinediate  links 
between  Pelc^  and  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  18-2.5),  with 
whom  began  the  movement  that  terminated  in  the 
oocupati<Hi  of  Canaan  and  the  adjacent  districts  by 
certain  branches  of  the  family.  The  original  seat 
of  Terah*  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28): 
thence  he  migrated  to  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  31),  where 
a  section  of  his  descendants,  the  representatives  of 
Nahor,  remained  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  xxrii.  43,  xxix. 
4  ff.),  while  the  two  branches,  represented  by 
Abraham  and  Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  settled  in  Canaan  and  the  adjacent 
districts  (Gen.  xii.  5).  Fran  Lot  sprang  the 
Moabites  and  Amm<mites  (Gen.  xix.  30-38):  from 
Abitduun  the  Ishmaelites  through  his  son  Ishmsel 
(Gen.  XXV.  12),  the  Israelitai  through  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  the  Edomites  through  Isaac  and  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.),  and  certain  Arab  tribes,  of  whom  the 
Midianites  a^  the  most  conspicuous,  through  the 
sons  of  his  concubine  Ketnrah  (Gen.  xxr.  1-4). 

The  most  important  geographical  questioD  in 
connexion  with  the  Terachites  concerns  their  ori- 
ginal settlement.  The  presence  of  the  Chaldees  in 
Babylonia  at  a  subsequent  period  of  scriptural  history 
has  led  to  a  supposition  that  they  were  a  Hamitkr 
people,  originally  belonging  to  Babylonia,  and  thence 
ti'anspianteid  in  the  7th  and  8th  centmies  to  north- 
em  Assyria  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  319).  We  ^ 
not  think  this  view  supported  by  Biblical  notioei. 
It  is  more  consistent  with  the  general  diredioo  of 
the  Terachite  movement  to  look  for  Ur  in  northern 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  of  Hanuu  That  the  Chal- 
dees, or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  nomendatnre, 
the  Kasdim,  were  found  in  that  neigfaboorhood,  is 
indicated  by  the  name  Chesed  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  and  possibly  by  the  name 
Arphaxad  itself,  which,  according  to  Ewald  {Ge^. 
i.  378),  means  •*  fortress  of  the  Chaldees."  In 
classi<^  times  we  find  the  Kasdim  still  oocnpying 
the  mountains  adjacent  to  ArrapachUis^  the  Biblical 
Arpachsad,  under  the  names  C/ialdaei  (Xen.  Awb. 
1^*  3,  §§1-4)  and  Gordyaei  or  Carduohi  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  747),  and  here  the  name  still  has  a  rital 
existence  under  the  form  of  Kurd,  The  name 
Kasdim  is  explained  by  Oppert  as  meaning  **  two 
rivers,'*  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Naharaim  and  the  classical  Metopoiamia  (Zeit. 
Morg,  Ges,  xi.  137).  We  receive  this  expUnation 
with  reserve ;  but,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  it  iavoore  th« 
northern  locality.  The  evidence  tor  the  antiqaitT 
of  the  southern  settlement  appears  to  be  but  small, 
if  the  term  Kcddai  does  not  occur  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  until  the  9th  century  b.g.  (Rawlinson, 
i.  449).  We  therefore  conceive  the  original  seat 
of  the  Chaldees  to  have  been  in  the  north,  whooe 
they  moved  southwards  along  the  course  of  tbe 
Tigris  until  they  reached  Babyioa,  where  we  find 
them  dominant  in  the  7th  century  B.O.  Whether 
they  tirst  entered  this  country  aa  meroenanes, 
and  then  conquered  their  employers,  as  suggested 
by  Benan  {H,  G,  i.  68),  must  remain  onoeilain; 
but  we  think  the  suggestion  supported  by  the 
cuxnimstance  that  the  name  was  afWwards  tni»- 
ferred  to  the  whole  Babylonian  population.  Tbe 
sacerdotal  chai^acter  of  the  Chaldeea  is  certsittly 
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•iiiikalt  to  reooocile  with  this  or  any  othei*  hypo- 
lijesii  on  the  subject. 

Returning  to  the  Tei-achites,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  lidiiK  the  gei^iiphical  limits  of  their  settlements 
vith  precision.  They  intermingled  with  the  pre- 
mrAj  existing  inhabitants  of  the  countries  inter- 
T<Hi&g  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates, 
aed  Imice  we  fiiid  an  Aram,  an  Uz,  and  a  Chesed 
afi)(iag  the  descendants  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21,  22), 
a  l>i^kn  and  a  Sheba  among  thoise  of  Abraham  by 
Kcionh  <Gen.  xzr.  3),  and  an  Amalek  among  the 
i'^cEDiiants  of  Esau  (Cen.  xxxvi.  12).  Few  of  the 
DtinierDus  tribes  which  sprang  from  this  stock  at- 
tajned  historical  celebrity.  The  Israelites  must  of 
eoone  be  excepted  from  this  description ;  so  also 
tk  Nabat^ns,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
iffiieii  br  the  Nebaioth  of  the  Bible,  as  to  which  there 
h^ome  doubt  (Quatrem^re,  Melanges,  p.  59).  Of 
tb-  rest,  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  and 
L<k<mites  are  chiefly  known  for  their  hostilities  with 
v»  isftflites,  to  whom  they  were  close  neighbours. 
TiA  memory  of  the  westerly  migration  of  the  Israel- 
ite was  peq^etoated  in  the  name  Hebrew,  as  refer- 
Tsz  to  their  residence  beyond  the  river  Euphrates 
'J  -b.  iiir.  3). 

Baotles  the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for 

ifi  the  Bible,  we  find  other  early  populations  men- 

tcnl  in  the  course  of  the  history  without  any 

t»ii*  of  their  ethnology.    In  this  category  we  may 

\hfx  the  Horints,  who  occupied  Edom  befoi*e  the 

dr>«nidaats  of  Esau  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22);  the  Ama- 

l^ites  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;  the  Zuzims  and 

Zamzummims  of  Peraea  (Gen.  xir.  5;  Deut.  ii. 

-*'!",  the  Rephaims  of  Bashan  and  of  the  valley 

De&r  Jerusalem   named  af^er  them  (Gen.  xiv.  5; 

'2^aIn.  t.  18)  ;  the  Emims  eastward  of  the  Dead 

S«  '  Gen.  xir.  5) ;  the  Avims  of  the  southern  Phi- 

i^tioe  plain  (Deut.  ii.  23) ;   and  the  Anakims  of 

K^tiieni  Palestine  (Josh.  xi.  21).     The  question 

^s^  whether  these  tribes  were  Hamites,  or  whe- 

tKT  they  repi*esented  an  earlier  population  which 

p  p^ceded  the  entrance  of  the  Hamites.     The  latter 

T!-^  is  supported   by  Knobel,  who  regards  the 

^jority  o£  these  tribes  as  Shemites,  who  preceded 

the  Canaanites,   and   communicated  to   them  the 

>^m\t\c  tongue   {Vdlkert.  pp.  204,  315).      No 

micfloe  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  theoiy, 

vhich  was  probably  suggested  by  the  double  difh- 

nltT  of  aocoanting  for  the  name  of  Lud,  and  of 

^^iaing  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Hamites 

c^  Tersdiites  speaking  the  same  language.     Still 

^  eriden(%  is  there  in  favour  of  the  Tturanian 

<^ji&,  which  would,  we  presume,  be  assigned  to 

^W  tribes  in  common  with  the  Canaanites  proper, 

ir.  accordance  with  a  current  theoiy  that  the  hrst 

•are  of  population  which  overspread  western  Asia 

^i^onged  to  that  branch  of  the  human  race  (Raw- 

l^astvn's  Herod,  i.  645,  note).    To  this  theoiy  we 

^all  presently  advert:   meanwhile  we  can  only 

c-bsnre,  in  reference  to  these  fragmentary  popu- 

lattQQs,  that,  as  they  intermingled  with  the  Canaan- 

it«vtbey  probably  belonged  to  the  same  stock  (comp. 

Nam.  xiii.  22 ;  Judg.  i.  10).     They  may  perchance 

W  belonged   to  an  earlier  migration  than  the 

ijutaanitish,  and  may  have  been  subdued  by  the 

^t^r  oomeiB ;  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  dif- 

f'Tat  origin.    The  names  of  these  tribes  and  of 

tii^ir  abodies,  as  instanced  in  Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Deut.  ii. 

-•i ;  Xum.  xiii.  22,  bear  a  Shemitic  character  (Ewald, 

fifKh.  i.  311),  and  the  only  objection  to  their  Ca- 

i^aanitish  origin  arising  out  of  these  names  would 

1«  io  connexion  with  Zamzummim,  which,  according 
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to  Renan  (ff.  G.  p.  35,  note),  is  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Greek  fidpfiapot,  and  in  this 
case  implies  at  all  events  a  dialectical  difi'ei^ence. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  statements 
contained  in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquira 
how  hr  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physio- 
logical or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains 
that  the  threefold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is 
founded  on  the  physiological  principle  of  colour, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  representing  respectively 
the  red,  black,  and  white  complexions  prevalent  in 
the  different  i-egions  of  the  then  known  world  (  F(0/- 
kert,  pp.  11-13).  He  claims  etymological  support 
for  this  view  <  in  respect  to  Ham  (  =  **dark")  and 
Japheth  (  =  "fair"),  but  not  in  respect  to  Shem, 
and  he  adduces  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such 
differences  of  colour  were  noted  in  ancient  times. 
The  etymological  argument  weakens  rather  than 
sustains  his  view  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  principle  of  classification  would  be  embodied  in 
two  of  the  names  and  not  also  in  the  third:  the 
force  of  such  evidence  is  wholly  dependent  upon  its 
uniformity.  With  regard  to  the  actual  prevalence 
of  the  hues,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  physical 
character  of  the  districts  that  the  Hamites  of  the 
south  should  be  dark,  and  the  Japhetites  of  the 
north  fair,  and  further  that  the  Shemites  should 
hold  an  inteimediate  place  in  colour  as  in  geogi:a- 
phical  position.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  this 
distinction  was  strongly  marked.  The  **  I'edness  " 
expressed  in  the  name  Edom  probably  refeiTed  to 
the  soil  (Stanley,  S,  ^  P,  p.  87) :  the  Erythraeum 
Mare  was  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  own 
tint,  arising  from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable 
substance,  and  not  because  the  red  Shemites  bordered 
on  it,  the  black  Cushites  being  equally  numerous 
on  its  shoi^ :  the  name  Adam,  as  applied  to  the 
Shemitic  man,  is  ambiguous,  from  its  refei-euce  to 
soil  as  well  as  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Phoenicians  (assuming  them  to  have  reached  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  before  the  table  was  com- 
piled) were  so  called  from  their  red  hue,  and  yet 
are  placed  in  the  table  among  the  Hamites.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  red  hue  of  the  Egyptian 
deity  Typhon  is  of  little  value  until  it  can  be 
decisively  proved  that  the  deity  in  question  repre- 
sented the  Shemites.  This  is  asserted  by  Renan 
{H,  G.  i.  38),  who  endorses  Knobel's  view  as  fiir 
as  the  Shemites  are  concei*ned,  though  he  does  not 
accept  his  general  theoiy. 

The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the 
lilosaic  table  are  veiy  considerable,  and  we  cannot 
pretend  to  uuiavel  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  pvimaiy  difficulty 
arises  out  of  the  Biblical  narrative  it«elf,  and  is 
consequently  of  old  standing — the  difficulty,  namely, 
of  accounting  for  the  evident  identity  of  language 
spoken  by  the  Shemitic  Terachites  and  the  Hamitict 
Canaanites.  Modem  linguistic  research  has  rather 
enhanced  than  removed  this  difficulty.  The  alter- 
natives hitheito  offei^  as  satis&ctory  solutions, 
namely,  that  the  Terachites  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Canaanites,  or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the 
Terachites,  are  both  inconsistent  with  the  enlai-ged 
area  which  the  language  is  found  to  cover  on  each 
side.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  high  im- 
probability that  a  wandering  nomadic  tribe,  such 
as  the  Terachites,  would  be  able  to  impose  its  lan- 
guage on  a  settled  and  powerful  nation  like  the 
Canaanites,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  explained 
how  the  Cushites  and  other  Hamitic  trib^  who 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Terachites, 
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acqaired  the  same  general  tjpe  of  language.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  asauroing  that  what  are  called 
Shemitic  languages  were  really  Hamitic,  we  have  to 
explain  the  extension  of  the  Hamitic  area  over 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  which,  according  to  the 
table  and  the  general  opinion  of  ethnologists,  be- 
longed wholly  to  a  non-Hamitic  population.  A 
fuither  question,  moreover,  arises  out  of  this  ex- 
planation, viz. :  what  was  tiie  language  of  the  Te- 
rachites  before  they  assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue  ? 
This  question  is  answered  by  J.  G.  Miiller,  in 
Herzog^s  E.  E,  xiv.  238,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Shemites  originally  spoke  an  Indo-European  lan- 
guage—«  view  which  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
generally  adopted. 

Restricting  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  lin- 
guistic question,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  tact 
that  there  is  a  well-defined  Hamitic  as  well  as  a 
Shemitic  class  of  languages,  and  that  any  theory 
which  obliterates  this  distinction  must  fall  to  the 
gix>und.  The  Hamitic  type  is  most  highly  deve- 
loped, as  we  might  ex|iect,  in  the  country  which 
was,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  Ham,  viz.  Egypt; 
and  whatever  elements  of  original  unity  with  the 
Shemitic  type  may  be  detected  by  philologists, 
practically  the  two  were  as  distinct  from  each  other 
in  historical  times,  as  any  two  languages  could 
possibly  be.  We  are  not  therefore  prepared  at  once 
to  throw  overboard  the  linguistic  element  of  the 
Mosaic  table.  At  the  same  time  we  recognize  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  explaining  the  anomaly  of 
Hamitic  tribes  spieaking  a  Shemitic  tongue.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  these 
tribes  were  Shemites ;  for  again  the  correctness  of 
the  Mosaic  table  is  vindicated  by  the  diH'erences 
of  social  and  artistic  culture  which  distinguish  the 
Shemites  proper  from  the  Phoenicians  and  Cushites 
using  a  Shemitic  tongue.  The  ibi-mer  ai*e  charac- 
terised by  habits  of  simplicity,  isolation,  and  ad- 
herence to  pattiarcJial  ways  of  living  and  thinking  ; 
the  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  band,  were  emi- 
nently a  commercial  people ;  and  the  Cushites  aie 
identified  with  the  massive  architectural  erections 
of  Babylonia  and  South  Arabia,  and  with  equally 
extended  ideas  of  empii'e  and  social  progress. 

The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language, 
not  of  the  whole  Hamitic  family,  but  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  Cushites.  VVith  i^egard  to  the  former, 
various  explanations  have  been  offered — such  as 
Knobel's,  that  they  aoquii-od  a  Shemitic  language 
from  a  prior  population,  represented  by  the  Recites, 
Zuzim,  Zamzummim,  &c.  {VdlkerU  p.  315);  or 
Bnnsen's,  that  they  were  a  Shemitic  race  who  had 
long  sojourned  in  Egypt  {PhU.  of  Hist.  i.  191) — 
neither  of  which  ai'e  satisfactoiy.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  offered  is  that 
a  Joktanid  immigration  supervened  on  the  original 
Hamitic  population,  the  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  civilization  with  a  Shemitic  language 
(Kenan,  i.  322).  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  men- 
tion that  peculiarities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Cushite  Shemitic  of  Southern  Arabia  which  suggest 
a  close  affinity  with  the  Phoenician  forms  (Kenan, 
i.  318).  We  aie  not,  however,  without  expecta- 
tion that  time  and  i^esearch  will  clear  up  much  of 
the  mystery  that  now  enwraps  the  subject.  There 
are  two  dii-ections  to  which  we  may  hopefully  turn 
for  light,  namely  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  which  we  make  a  few  remarks. 

That  the  Egyptian  language  exhibits  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance  to  tlie  Shemitic  type 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides.    It  is  also  allowed 
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that  the  resemblances  are  of  a  valuable  character, 
being  observable  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  in 
agglutinative  foiTns,  in  the  treatment  of  voweb, 
and  other  such  points  (Kenan,  i.  84,  85).  There 
is  not,  however,  an  equal  degree  of  agreenwDt 
among  scholars  as  to  the  deductions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  resemblances.  While  many  recognize  in 
them  the  pitwfs  of  a  substantial  identity,  and  lieooe 
i-egard  Hamitism  as  an  early  stage  of  Sbemitism, 
others  deny,  either  on  gmeral  or  on  special  grounds, 
the  pi'obability  of  such  a  connexion.  When  we  find 
such  high  authorities  as  Bunsen  on  the  former  side 
{PhU,  of  Hist,  i.  186-189,  ii.  3),  and  Renan  (i.8f>) 
on  the  other,  not  to  mention  a  long  array  of  scholars 
who  have  adopted  each  view,  it  would  be  presun)p> 
tion  dogmatically  to  assert  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness of  either.  We  can  only  point  to  the 
possibility  of  the  identity  being  established,  and  to 
the  furtlier  possibility  that  connecting  links  may  be 
discovered  between  the  two  extremes,  which  mar 
serve  to  biidge  over  the  gulf,  and  to  render  the 
use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  a  Hamitic  race  less 
of  an  anomaly  than  it  at  present  appeaiis  to  be. 

Turning  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and   the  adjacent    countries,   we  find 
ample  materials  for  research  in  the  inscriptions  re- 
cently discovered,  the  examination  of  which  has 
not   yet  yielded  undisputed   insults.     The  Mosaic 
table  places  a  Shemitic  population  in  Assyria  and 
Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  in  Babylon.     The  proba- 
bility of  this  being  ethnically  (as  opposed  to  geo- 
graphically) true  depends  partly  on  the  age  assigned 
to  the  table.     Thei*e  can  be  no  question  that  at  a 
late  period  Assyria  and  Elam  were  held  by  noo- 
Shemitic,  probably  Aryan  conquerors.    Bat  if  ire 
carry  the  table  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  the 
case  may  have  he&a  different ;    for  though  £bm 
is  regarded  as  etymologically  identical  with  Iran 
(Renan,  i.  41),  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
Iranian  chaiacter  of  the  language  in  early  timns^ 
Sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  language  that  the 
basis  of  the  population   in  Ass3nia  was  Sheniitic 
(Renan,  i.  70 ;   Knobel,  pp.  154-156):  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  inscriptions  be- 
longing more  especially  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Susa  may  ultimately  establish  the  fact  of  a  Shemitic 
population  in  Elam.     The  presence  of  a  Cusliitic 
population  in  Babylon  is  an  opinion  very  gmenlly 
iield  on  linguistic  gi-ounds  ;  and  a  close  identity  ii 
said  to  exist  between  the  old  Babylonian  and  the 
Mahri  language,  a  Shemitic  tongue  of  an  anrient 
type  still   living  in  a  district  of  HadramaaUt  in 
Southern  Arabia  (Kenan,  //.  O.i.  60).     In  addition 
to  the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  elements  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the 
presence  of  a  Tuianian  element  has  been  infeireJ 
from  the  linguistic  character  of  the  early  inscrip- 
tions.    We  must  here  expi-ess  our  conviction  thst 
the  ethnolc^  of  the  countries  in  question  i&  con- 
siderably clouded  by  the  undefined  use  of  the  teims 
Turanian,  Scythic,  and  the  like.     It  is  frequently 
difficult  to  decide  whether  these  terms  ara  u^  in  s 
linguistic  sense,  as  equivalent  to  aggluttnati^t  ^ 
in  an  ethnic  sense.    The  presence  of  a  certain  aroouot 
of  Turanianism  in  the  former  does  not  involve  its 
presence  in  the  latter  sense.   The  old  Babylouian  and 
Susianian  iusa-iptions  may  be  more  agglutinatire 
than  the  later  ones,  but  this  is  only  a  procrf*  of 
their  belonging  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language, 
and  does  not  of  it<*elf  indicate  a  foreign  population ; 
and  if  these  eaily  Babylonian  inscriptions  graduate 
into  the  Shemitic,  as  is  asserted  even  by  the  advo- 
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ot«s  oTtheTaranitm  theory  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i. 
442,  445),  the  presence  of  an  ethnic  Turanianism 
cannot  poaaUv  he  infen-ed.  Added  to  this,  it  \& 
inerplicshle  how  the  presence  of  a  Utrge  Scythic 
popalation  in  the  Achaemenian  period,  to  which 
many  of  the  Susianian  inscriptions  belong,  could 
eM:af«  the  notice  of  historians.  The  only  Scythic 
trib^  noticed  by  Hei-odotus  in  his  review  of  the 
Penoan  empire  are  the  Parthians  and  the  Sacae,  the 
fanner  of  whom  are  known  to  have  lived  in  the 
Dorth,  whUe  the  latter  probably  lived  in  the  ezti^me 
nst,  where  a  menKuial  of  them  is  still  supposed  to 
''xj>t  in  the  name  £Snsfan,  representing  the  ancient 
Sttaotene.  Even  with  regard  to  these,  Scythic 
mar  not  mean  Tnranian ;  for  they  may  have  be- 
icnged  to  the  Scythians  of  history  (the  Skolots),  for 
vboro  an  Indo-European  origin  is  claimed  (Rawlin- 
««o*»  Herod»  iii.  197).  The  impression  conveyed 
br  the  supposed  detection  of  so  many  hetei-ogeneous 
eleoKnts  in  the  old  Babylonian  tongue  (Rawlinson, 
1,  442,  444,  646,  notes)  is  not  &vounible  to  the 
g'^end  resnlts  of  the  researches. 

With  rej^rd  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be  asseiled 
taat  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modem  re- 
><ith.  The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memorials 
K^  its  prpsence  in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
yiarth  and  Sana  (Renan,  t.  31B),  as  well  as  in  the 
ioiJoecce  it  has  exendaed  on  the  Himyaritic  and 
If  (W  languages,  as  compared  with  tlie  Hebrew. 
Ij*  Joktanid  element  forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian 
;«>f><:latiott,  the  Shemittc  character  of  whose  language 
tmIs  no  proof.  With  regard  to  the  Ishmnelite 
#VtDent  in  the  north,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
logistic  proof  of  its  existence,  but  it  is  confirmed 
\y  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  Japhetic 
•t'"k  represents  the  linguistic  diaracteristics  of  the 
ladu-Eoropean  and  Turanian  families.  Adopting  the 
tvcfiild  division  of  the  former,  suggested  by  the 
i.'vne  itself,  into  the  eastern  and  western ;  and  sub- 
'!iTiding  the  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian, 
aoi  tike  western  into  tiie  Celtic,  Hellenic,  Iliyrian, 
(taJuui,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Lithuanian  classes, 
ve  are  able  to  assign  Madai  {MedUa)  and  Togarmah 
{ArmeHia)  to  the  Iranian  class;  Javan  (Ionian) 
<od  EUshaly  (Aeoiian)  to  the  Hellenic;  Gomer 
n-  iv<:turally  to  the  Celtic ;  and  Dodanim,  also  oon- 
Hrturally,  to  the  lUyrian.  According  to  the  old 
icterpreterBy  Ashkenaz  represents  the  Teutonic  class, 
«tiile.  according  to  Kuobel,  the  Italian  would  be 
r*^'riHieated  by  Tarshish,  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
Ltru<»cans ;  the  Slavonian  by  Magog ;  and  the  Lithu- 
Juin  posaibly  by  Tiras  (pp.  90,  68,  130).  The 
«rjne  writer  also  identifies  Kiphath  with  the  Gauls, 
k*  distinct  from  the  C3rmry  or  Gomer  (p.  45) ; 
«bil«  KitUm  is  referred  by  him  not  improbably 
tu  the  Carians,  who  at  one  period  were  predominant 
'«•  the  isilands  adjacent  to  Asia  Minor  (p.  98).  The 
'n«i«iioe  for  these  identifications  varies  in  strength, 
''  t  HI  no  instance  approaches  to  demonstration, 
brrond  the  general  probability  that  the  main 
Ranches  of  the  human  fiunily  would  be  rapre- 
ffTiU-d  in  the  Bloaaic  table,  we  regard  much  that 
''L»  been  advanced  on  this  subject  as  highly  pre- 
'^ifius.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded 
tUt  the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  that  as  there  is 
&'>  possibility  of  proving,  so  also  none  of  disproving, 
tfx  oorrectaess  of  these  conjectures.     Whether  the 

■  The  total  amoont  of  the  Sbemitic  popnlatton  at  pre- 
'*^t  b  oompated  to  be  only  30  millions,  while  the  Indo- 
Umpean  ia  compttted  at  400  millions  (Renan,  1. 43,  note). 
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Tui'anian  family  is  fairly  represented  in  the  Mosaic 
table  may  be  doubted.'  Those  who  advocate  the 
Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scythians  would  naturally 
I'egard  Magog  as  the  representative  of  this  family ; 
and  even  those  who  dissent  from  the  Mongolian 
theory  may  still  not  uni-easonably  conceive  that  the 
title  Magog  applied  broadly  to  all  the  nomad  tribes 
of  Northern  Asia,  whether  Indo-Ruropean  or  Tu- 
ranian. Tubal  and  MeKhech  remain  to  be  con- 
sidei-ed:  Knobel  identifies  these  respectively  with 
the  Iberians  and  the  Ligurians  (pp.  Ill,  119);  and 
if  the  Finnish  character  of  the  Basque  langu^ 
were  established,  he  would  regaixl  the  Iberians  as 
cei-tainly,  and  the  Ligurians  as  probably  Turanians, 
the  relics  of  the  first  wave  of  population  which  is 
supposed  to  have  once  overspread  the  whole  of  the 
European  continent,  and  of  which  the  Finns  in  the 
north,  and  the  Basques  in  the  south,  ai'e  the  sole 
surviving  representatives.  The  Turanian  character 
of  the  two  Biblical  races  above  mentioned  has  been 
otherwise  maintained  on  the  ground  of  the  identity 
of  the  names  Meschech  and  Muscovite  (Rawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  652). 

II.  HaVing  thus  reviewed  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  nations  who  fell  within  the  circle  of  the  Mosaic 
table,  we  propose  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  its  limits, 
and  inquire  how  &r  the  present  results  of  ethno- 
logical science  support  the  general  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  which  underlies  the  Mosaic 
system.  The  chief  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
instrument  at  our  command  for  ascertaining  the 
relationship  of  nations  is  language.  In  its  general 
results  this  instrument  is  thoroughly  trustworthy, 
and  in  each  individual  case  to  which  it  is  applied 
it  furnishes  a  strong  primd  facie  evidence  ;  but  its 
evidence,  if  unsupported  by  collateral  pi-oofs,  is  not 
unimpeachable,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  adopted  languages  which  have  occurred 
within  historical  times.  This  drawback  to  the  value 
of  the  evidence  of  language  will  not  materially 
affect  our  present  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  shall 
confine  oui'selves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  general 
i^esults. 

The  nomenclature  of  modem  ethnology  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  Bible,  pailly  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  area,  and  pailly  from  the 
geneiid  adoption  of  language  as  the  basis  of  classifi- 
cation. The  teim  Sbemitic  is  indeed  retained,  not, 
however,  to  indicate  a  descent  from  Shem,  but  the 
use  of  languages  allied  to  that  which  was  cun*ent 
among  the  Israelites  in  historical  times.  Hamitic 
also  finds  a  place  in  modem  ethnology,  but  as  sub- 
ordinate to,  or  co-oidinate  with,  Sbemitic  Japhetic 
is  superseded  mainly  by  Indo-European  or  Aryan. 
The  various  nations,  or  families  of  nations,  which 
find  no  place  under  the  Biblical  titles  are  classed  by 
certain  ethnologists  under  the  broad  title  of  Tura- 
nian, while  by  others  they  are  broken  up  into  divi- 
sions more  or  less  numerous. 

The  fii-st  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  to  trace 
the  extension  of  the  Sbemitic  family  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  most 
marked  characteristic  of  this  family,  as  compared 
with  the  Indo-Euix)pean  or  Turanian,  is  its  in- 
elasticity. Hemmed  in  both  by  natural  baniera 
and  by  the  superior  energy  and  expansiveness  of 
the  Aijan  and  Turanian  races,  it  retains  to  the  pi^e- 
sent  day  the  status  quo  of  early  times.*   The  only  7 


J  Eastward  of  the  Tigris  a  Sbemitic  population  has 
been  supposed  to  exist  In  Afghanistan,  where  the  Pwhtu 
language  has  been  regarded  as  bearing  a  Shemltic  cha- 
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dii-ection  in  which  it  has  exhibited  any  tendency  to 
expand  has  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  here  its  activity  was  of  a  sporadic 
character,  limited  to  a  single  branch  of  the  family, 
viz.  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  a  single  phase  of  ex- 
pansion, viz.  commercial  colonies.  In  Asia  Minor 
we  find  tokens  of  Shemitic  presence  in  Cilida,  whidi 
was  connected  with  Phoenicia  both  by  tradition 
(Herod,  vii.  91),  and  by  language,  as  attAited  by  ex- 
isting coins  (Gesen.  Mon,  JPhoen.  in,  2)  :  in  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  parts  of  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Solymi  (Plin.  v.  24;  Herod,  i. 
173),  whose  name  bears  a  Shemitic  character,  and 
who  are  reported  to  have  spoken  a  Shemitic  tongue 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  9),  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  occurt'ence  of  other  Shemitic  names,  such  as 
Phoonix  and  Cabalia,  though  the  subsequent  pre- 
dominance of  an  Aryan  population  in  these  same 
districts  is  attested  by  the  existing  Lycian  inscrip- 
tions :  again  in  Caria,  though  the  evidence  arising 
out  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  Osogo  and  Chrysaoreus  with  the  OUffttof  and 
Xpv<rtt>p  of  Sanchuniathon  is  called  in  question 
(Kenan,  ff,  G.u49):  and,  lastly,  in  Lydia,  where 
the  descendants  of  Lud  are  located  by  many  authori- 
ties, and  where  the  prevalence  of  a  Shemitic  lan- 
guage is  asserted  by  scholars  of  the  highest  standing, 
among  whom  we  may  specify  Bunsen  and  Lassen, 
in  spite  of  tokens  of  the  contemporaneous  presence 
of  the  Aryan  element,  as  instanced  in  the  name 
Sardis,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  historical  notices  of 
an  ethnical  connexion  with  Myisia  (Herod.  1.  171). 
Whether  the  Shemites  ever  occupied  any  portion  of 
the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  may  be  doubted«  In  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  the  later  occupants  of  Oap- 
padocia  wera  Syiians,  distinguished  fVom  the  mass 
of  their  race  by  a  lighter  hue,  and  hence  termed 
LeuGoayri  (Strab.  xii.  p.  542) ;  but  this  statement 
is  traversed  by  the  evidences  of  Aryanism  afforded 
by  the  names  of  the  kings  and  deities,  as  well  as  by 
the  Persian  diaracter  of  the  religion  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
7H3).  If  therefore  the  Shemites  ever  occupied  this 
district,  they  must  soon  have  been  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  Aryan  conquerors  (Diefenl»ch,  Orig, 
Enrop,  p.  44).  The  Phoenicians  were  ubiquitous 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  in 
Cyprus,  where  they  have  left  tokens  of  their  pre- 
sence at  Citium.  and  other  places ;  in  Crete  ;  in 
Malta,  where  they  were  the  original  settlers  (Diod. 
Sic.  V.  12);  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  where  their 
presence  is  betokened  by  the  name  Cadmus  ;  in 
Samoa,  Same,  and  SamoUirace,  which  bear  Shemitic 
names;  in  los  and  Tenedos,  once  known  by  the 
name  of  Phoenice;  in  Sicily,  where  Panormus, 
Motya,  and  Soioeis  were  Shemitic  settlements ;  in 
Sardinia  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  35) ;  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  Spain ;  and  on  the  noi-th  coast  of 
Africa,  which  was  lined  with  Phoenician  colonies 
from  the  Syrtis  Major  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
They  must  also  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
interior,  to  judge  from  Strabo*s  statement  of  the 
destruction  of  three  hundred  towns  by  the  Pharu- 

ractcr.  A  theory  has  consequently  been  started  that 
the  people  speaking  it  represent  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
(Forater*8  Prim,  fxtng.  Hi.  241).  We  believe  the  supposed 
Shemitic  resemblances  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  the 
Pushtu  langnage  holds  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  Iranian  and  Indian  classes,  with  the  tatter  of  which 
it  possesses  in  common  the  lingual  or  cerebral  sounds 
(Diefenboch,  Or.  Eur.  p.  37). 

'  We  lue  the  qualifying  expression  **  at  present,"  partly 
beoaose  it  Is  not  improbable  that  new  dasses  may  be  here* 
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sians  and  Nigritiana  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  826).  Still  in 
none  of  the  countries  we  have  meotionei  did  they 
supplant  the  original  population :  they  were  ood- 
querors  and  settlers,  but  no  more  than  this. 

The  balk  of  the  North  African  lai^uages,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  though  oot  Shemitic 
in  the  propor  sense  of  the  term,  so  fiu*  resemble 
that  type  as  to  have  obtained  the  title  of  snb- 
Shemitic  In  the  north  the  old  Numidian  languid 
appears,  from  the  prevalence  oi  the  syllable  Jfos  in 
tlie  name  Massylii,  &c.,  to  be  allied  to  the  modem 
Berber ;  and  the  same  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  Libyan  tongue.  The  Berber,  in 
tarn,  together  with  the  Ibwtrick  and  the  great 
body  of  Uie  North  African  dialects,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Coptic  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  falls  under  the 
title  of  Hamitic,  or,  according  to  the  more  usual 
nomenclature,  sub-Shemitic  (Renan,  ff,  O,  i.  2ul, 
202).  Southwards  of  Egypt  the  Shemitic  type  is 
repi'oduced  in  the  majority  of  the  Abyitsinian  lan- 
guages, particularly  in  the  Gkeez,  and  in  a  less 
marked  degree  in  the  AmhiuiCf  the  Saho,  and  the 
GcUla ;  and  Shemitic  influence  may  be  traced  along 
the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Mozambique 
(Renan,  i.  336-340).  As  to  the  languages  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  south  there  appears  to  be  a  cod- 
fiict  of  opinions,  the  writer  fmm  wh<mi  we  have 
just  quoted  denying  any  trace  of  i-eaemblanoe  to  the 
Shemitic  type,  while  Dr.  Latham  asserts  very  con- 
fidentiy  that  connecting  links  exist  between  the  sub- 
Shemitic  languages  of  the  north,  the  Nej:ro  lan- 
guages in  the  centre,  and  the  Caifre  languages  of 
the  south ;  and  that  even  the  Hottentot  language 
is  not  so  isolated  as  has  been  generally  supposnl 
{Man  and  hia  Migr,  pp.  134-1&).  Hansen  sup* 
ports  this  view  as  fiu*  as  the  languages  north  of  the 
equator  are  concerned,  but  i^egaxds  the  southern  as 
rather  approximating  Co  the  Tunuiiaa  type  (JPAt/. 
of  Hiet.  i.  178,  ji.  20).  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
rorm  a  decided  opinion  on  this  large  subject. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  remains  yet 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  whether  we  can  trace  the 
Shemitic  family  bade  to  its  original  ci-adle.  In  the 
case  of  the  Indo-European  &mily  this  can  be  done 
with  a  high  degi'ee  of  probability ;  and  if  an  original 
unity  existed  between  these  stodcs,  the  domicile  of 
the  one  would  neoessaiily  be  that  of  the  other.  A 
certain  community  of  ideas  and  traditions  favours 
this  assumption,  zad  possibly  the  frequent  allusioDs 
to  the  east  in  the  early  chapters  of  Gen^s  rosy 
contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  primeval  abode  Uy  (Renan,  H,  0,i.  476).  The 
position  of  this  abode  we  shall  desciibe  presmtly. 

The  Indo-EUiropean  family  of  languages,  as  at 
present  *  constituted,  consists  of  the  foUowing  nine 
chisses: — ^Indian,^  Iranian,  Celtic,  Italian,  Albanian, 
Greek,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian.  Geo- 
gi^phically,  these  classes  may  be  grouped  tof^ther 
in  two  divisions — Eastern  and  We8teni--4he  former 
comprising  the  two  first,  the  latter  the  sevoi  re- 
maining classes.  Schleicher  divides  what  we  have 
termed  the  Western  into  two — the  South-west  £u- 


after  added,  as,  for  instance,  an  Anatolian,  to  describe  tbs 
languages  of  Asia  Minor,  uid  partly  because  there  may 
have  been  other  classes  onoe  In  existence,  vhlch  batre 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

»  Professor  M.  Mttller  adopts  the  termlnatioo  -ie.  t« 
order  to  shew  that  classes  are  Intended.  This  sppssn 
nnneoessaiy,  when  it  is  spedfled  that  the  ananfenieiit  is 
one  of  dasaes,  and  not  of  single  languages.  Moreover,  in 
common  usage,  the  termination  does  not  vgceamriijcttTj 
the  idea  of  a  class. 
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ropeon,  and  the  North  European — in  the  former  of 
vhjdi  be  places  the  Greek,  Albanian,  Italian,  and 
Teitic,  in  the  latter  the  Slaronian,  Lithuanian,  and 
Timtmic  (Cbn^MMcf.  i.  5).  Prof.  M.  Miiller  com- 
faioes  the  s^Tooian  and  Lithoanian  classea  in  the 
Winlic,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  eight.  Theae 
cjtaes  exhibit  Tarioua  degrees  of  affinity  to  each 
otho-,  whidi  are  described  by  Sdileicher  in  the  fol- 
bYiDg  manner:— The  earliest  deviation  from  the 
canmaD  langnage  of  the  fiunily  was  effected  by  the 
i'larono-Teutonic  branch.  After  another  interval 
a  seoood  bifurcation  occurred,  which  separated  what 
we  may  term  the  Gracco-Italo-Celtic  biwich  from 
tiie  Aryan.  The  former  Held  together  for  a  while, 
sd  then  threw  off  the  Greek  (including  probably 
tile  Albaoian),  leaving  the  Celtic  and  Italian  still 
naoected :  the  final  division  of  the  two  latter  took 
^ace  after  another  considerable  interval.  The  fiiist* 
s»taoDed  branch — the  Slavono-Tentonic — remained 
ntact  for  a  period  somewhat  longer  tiian  that  which 
witneagcd  the  second  bifurcation  of  tlie  original 
^sock,  and  then  divided  into  the  Teutonic  and 
SbTODo-Lithuanian,  which  latter  finally  broke  up 
au)  its  two  component  elements.  The  Aryan 
kaoch  similarly  held  together  for  a  lengthened 
|:«no(i,  and  then  bifurcated  into  the  Indian  and 
IrukBn.  The  conclusion  Schleicher  draws  from 
Liese  linguistic  affinities  is  that  the  more  easterly 
*i  the  European  nations,  the  Slavonians  and  Tea* 
n^,  were  the  first  to  leave  Uie  common  home  of 
^  Indo-European  race ;  that  they  were  followed 
bf  the  Celts,  Italians,  and  Greeks ;  and  that  the 
kdian  and  Iranian  branches  were  the  last  to  com- 
ci^nce  their  migrations.  We  feel  unable  to  accept 
this  amdusion,  which  apprars  to  us  to  be  based  on 
iM  assumption  that  the  antiquity  of  a  languid  is 
to  be  measared  by  its  approximation  to  SanscriL 
L-king  at  the  gec^-aphical  position  of  the  repre- 
^-^Qtatives  of  the  different  language-classes,  we 
^ntd  infer  that  the  roost  westerly  were  the 
^Hiest  immigrants  into  Em'ope,  and  therefore  pro- 
tfiUj  the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  primeval  scat 
^'t^  race  ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  confirmed  by 
l:&)^uistic  proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Celtic 
« foinpand  wiUi  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  fiunily  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist,  i.  168). 

The  original  seat  of  the  Indo-European  race  was 
00  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  probably  to  the 
«?$tward  of  the  Bohr  and  Mvatagh  ranges.  The 
lOiiUa  branch  can  be  traced  back  to  the  slopes  of 
Hun&laya  by  the  geographical  allusions  in  the  Vedic 
hrmns  (M.  If Qilei's  Leci.  p.  201) ;  in  confirmation 
0!*  vhidi  we  may  adduce  Uie  drcumstanoe  that  the 
'4ilv  tree  for  which  the  Indians  have  an  appellation 
ID  Qommon  with  the  western  nations,  is  one  which 
b  India  is  found  only  on  the  southern  slope  of  that 
Wige  (Pott,  Etym,  Forach.  i.  110).  The  westward 
Fi"ere»  of  the  Iranian  tribes  is  a  matter  of  his- 
v>rT,  and  though  we  cannot  trace  this  progress  back 
^  iL<i  fountain-head,  the  locality  above  mentioned 
he$t  aooorda  with  the  tiaditional  belief  of  the  Asiatic 
Aryans  and  with  the  physical  and  geographical  re- 
qiiiremcnts  of  the  case  (Kenan,  ff,  G,  i.  481). 

The  routes  by  which  the  various  western  branches 
flatbed  their  respective  localities,  can  only  be  con- 
ji'ctQred.  We  may  suppose  them  to  have  suoces- 
■trely  croaed  the  plateau  of  Inm  until  they  reached 
Anaenia,  whence  they  might  follow  either  a  north- 
erij  ooitfse  acroiB  Caucasus,  and  by  the  shore  of  the 
l^k  Sea,  or  a  direct  westerly  one  along  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  seems  destined  by  nature  to 
Ik  the  bridge  between  the  two  continents  of  Europe 
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and  Asia.  A  third  nmte  has  been  surmised  for  a 
portion  of  the  Celtic  stock,  viz.,  along  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
into  Spain  (Bunsen,  Ph.  of  H,  i.  148),  but  we  see 
little  confirmation  of  this  opinion  beyond  the  fact 
of  the  early  presence  of  the  Celtae  in  that  peninsula, 
which  is  certainly  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  eras  of  the  several  migrations  are  again  very 
much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  original  move- 
ments belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  ante-historical 
age,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the  period  at 
which  we  first  encounter  the  several  nations.  That 
the  Indian  Aryans  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  at  all  events  before  1000  B.C.,  appears  from 
the  Sanscrit  names  of  the  articles  which  Solomon 
imported  fixnn  that  country  [India].  The  presence 
of  Aryans  on  the  Shemitic  frontier  is  as  old  as  the 
composition  of  the  Mosaic  table ;  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the 
confederate  kings  in  the  age  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv. 
1;  Kenan,  H.  G,  i.  61).  The  Aryan  Medes  are 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  annals  about  000  B.C. 
The  Greeks  were  settled  on  the  peninsula  named 
after  them,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean 
long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  the  Itidians 
had  reached  their  quartera  at  a  yet  earlier  period. 
The  Celtae  had  reached  the  west  of  Europe  at 
all  events  before,  probably  very  long  before,  the 
age  of  Hecataeus  ( 500  B.C.) ;  the  latest  branch  of 
this  stock  arrived  there  about  that  period  ac- 
cording to  Bunsen 's  conjecture  (PA.  of  H.  i.  152). 
The  Teutonic  migration  followed  at  a  long  interval 
after  the  Celtic :  Pytheas  found  them  already  seated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (Plin.  xxxvii.  11),  and  the  teim  gleswn 
itself,  by  which  amber  was  described  in  that  district, 
belongs  to  them  (Diefenbach,  Or.  Eur.  p.  359). 
The  earliest  historical  notice  of  them  defiends  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  nationality  of  the  Teutones, 
who  accompanied  the  Cirobri  on  their  southern  ex- 
pedition in  113-102  B.C.  If  these  were  Celtic,  as 
is  not  uncommonly  thought,  then  we  must  look  to 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  for  the  eailiest  definite  notices 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  The  Slavonian  immip-ation 
was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  Teutonic 
(Bunsen,  Ph.  of  H.  i.  72) :  this  stock  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Veneti  or  Venedac  of  Noithem  (5er- 
many,  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  ( Germ.  46),  from 
whom  the  name  Wend  is  probably  descended.  The 
designation  of  Slavi  or  Sclavi  is  of  comparatively 
late  date,  and  applied  specially  to  the  western 
branch  of  the  Slavonian  stock.  The  Lithuanians  are 
probably  represented  by  the  Galindae  and  Sudeni  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  5,  §2 1 ),  the  names  of  which  tribes  have 
been  preserved  in  all  ages  in  the  Lithuanian  district 
(Diefenbach,  p.  202).  They  are  frequently  iden- 
tified with  the  Aeatuif  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  may  have  adopted  the  titie,  which  was  a 
geographical  one  (=the  east  men):  the  Aestui  of 
Tacitus,  however,  were  Germans.  In  the  above 
statements  we  have  omitted  the  problematical  iden- 
tifications of  the  northern  stocks  with  the  earlier 
nations  of  history :  we  may  here  mention  that  the 
Slavonians  ara  not  unfrequently  regaitled  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Scythians  (Skolots)  and  the 
Sarmatians  (Knobel,  Vdlkert.  p.  69).  The  writer 
whom  we  have  just  cited,  also  endeavours  to  con- 
nect the  Lithuanians  with  the  Agathyrsi  (p.  130). 
So  again  Grimm  traced  the  Teutonic  stock  to  the 
Getae,  whom  he  identified  with  the  Goths  {Gesch, 
Deut.  Spr.  i.  178). 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Aryan  race  were  the 
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fii-st  oomen  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied  in 
historical  times,  or  whether  they  ,  superseded  an 
eai'lier  population.  With  regard  to  the  Indian 
branch  this  question  can  be  answered  decisiyely: 
the  vestiges  of  an  aboriginal  population,  which  once 
covered  the  plains  of  Hiodostan,  still  exist  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in 
isolated  localities  elsewhere,  as  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  Brahus  of  the  north.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  Indian  class  of  languages  possesses  a  peculiaiity 
of  sound  (the  liogual  or  cerebral  consonants)  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this  popu- 
lation and  to  betoken  a  fusion  of  the  conquei'ors 
and  the  oonquet^d  (Schleicher,  Compend.  i.  141). 
The  languages  of  this  early  population  are  classed 
as  Turanian  (M.  Miiller,  Led.  p.  399).  We  are 
unable  to  find  decided  traces  of  Tui^anians  on  the 
plateau  of  Iran.  The  Sacae,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  were  Scythians,  and  so  were  the 
Parthians,  both  by  reputed  descent  (Justin,  xli.  1) 
and  by  habits  of  life  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515)  ;  but  we 
cannot  positively  assert  that  tiiey  were  Turanians, 
inasmuch  as  the  term  Scythian  was  also  applied,  as 
in  the  case  of  tlie  Skolots,  to  Indo-Europeans.  In 
the  Caucasian  district  the  Iberians  and  others  may 
have  been  Tunmian  in  early  as  in  later  times ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  um-avel  the  entanglement  of  races 
and  languages  in  that  distinct.  In  Europe  there 
exists  in  the  pi'esent  day  an  undoubted  Turanian 
population  eastward  of  the  Baltic,  viz.,  the  Finns, 
who  have  been  located  there  certainly  since  the 
time  of  Tacitus  {Oerm,  46),  and  who  probably  at 
an  earlier  period  had  spread  more  to  the  southwuds, 
but  had  been  gradually  thrust  back  by  the  advance 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  nations  (Diefenbadi, 
0.  E.  p.  209).  There  exists  again  in  the  south  a  po- 
pulation whose  language  (the  Basque^  or,  as  it  is  enti- 
tled in  its  own  land,  the  Euskara)  presents  numerous 
points  of  affinity  to  the  Finnish  in  grammar,  though 
its  vocabulary  is  wholly  distinct.  We  cannot  con- 
sider the  Turanian  character  of  this  language  as  fully 
established,  and  we  ai«  therefore  unable  to  divine 
the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  early  Iberians,  who  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  progmitora  of  the  Basques. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  theory  that  the 
Finns  in  the  north  and  the  Basques  in  the  south 
are  the  sur>'iving  monuments  of  a  Turanian  popu- 
lation which  ovei-spread  the  whole  of  Europe  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  This  is  a  mere 
theory  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  ^ 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign 
to  the  vai'iouB  subdivisions  of  the  Indo-European 
stock  their  respective  areas,  or,  where  admixture 
has  taken  place,  their  relative  proportions.  Lan- 
guage and  race  are,  as  already  observed,  by  no 
means  coextensive.  The  Celtic  race,  for  instance, 
which  occupied  Gaul,  Koi-them  Italy,  large  portions 
of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  even  penetrated  across 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  where  it  gave  name 
to  the  province  of  Galatia,  is  now  represented  lin- 
guistictuly  by  the  iusiguificant  populations,  among 
whom  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  languages 
retain  a  lingering  existence.  The  Italian  race,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  must  have  been  well  nigh  an- 
nihilated by  or  absorbed  in  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  northern  hoi-des,  has  imposed  its  language 
outside  the  bounds  of  Italy  over  the  peninsula  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Wallachia.  But,  while  the  races 
have  so  intermingled  as  in  many  instances  to  lose  all 

b  We  most  be  UDderstood  as  speaUng  of  Uogoistlc  and 
ethnological  proofs  furnished  by  populations'  existing 
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trace  of  their  original  individuality,  the  broad  £Mrt 
of  their  descent  from  one  or  other  of  the  bnndies 
of  the  Indo-European  &mily  remains  tmaffwtwi  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  affiliate  all  the  mtioos 
whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  of  history,  to  th* 
existing  divisions  of  that  family,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  or  the  obscurity  of  ethnological  criteria. 
Where,  for  instance,  shall  we  place  the  langoai^ 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  districts?  Th« 
Phrygian  approximates  perhaps  to  the  Gre^iai 
yet  it  difiera  fiiom  it  materially  both  in  form  a&l 
vocabulary  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  666) :  still  more 
is  this  the  case  with  the  Lycian,  whidi  appesrs  to 
possess  a  vocabulary  whoUy  distinct  from  its  Idji- 
dred  languages  {Id.  i.  669,  677-679).  The  kr- 
menian  is  ranged  under  the  Iranian  divisioo:  y«t 
this,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Caucasian 
Ossetes,  whose  indigenous  name  of  Ir  or  Irc% 
seems  to  vindicate  for  them  the  same  lelatioDihip, 
are  so  distinctive  in  their  features  as  to  render  Lbe 
connexion  dubious.  The  languages  prevalent  :& 
the  mountainous  district,  answering  to  the  osdcnt 
Pontus,  are  equally  peculiar  (IMefeobacb,  0.  E. 
p.  51).  Passing  to  tiie  westward  we  encounta  tix 
Thraoans,  reputed  by  Herodotus  (v.  3)  the  mo^t 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  the  Indians  excepted : 
yet  but  one  word  of  their  language  {bna = "  town "> 
has  survived,  and  all  historical  traces  of  the  peopit 
have  been  obliterated.  It  is  true  that  tber  jlc 
represented  in  later  times  by  the  Getae,  and  tbt^ 
in  turn  by  the  Dad,  but  neither  of  these  cam  U 
tracked  either  by  histoiy  or  language,  unless  wt 
accept  Grimm's  more  than  doubtful  identiticstioEi 
which  would  connect  them  with  the  Teutofu^ 
branch.  The  i^emains  of  the  Sc3^ian.  langiu^  an 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Indo-European  atiinitiri  ^ 
that  nation  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  ill.  196-2o;3>bu; 
insufficient  to  assign  to  it  a  definite  pbce  in  tht 
family.  The  Scythians,  as  well  as  most  of  the  no- 
mad tribes  associated  with  them,  are  lost  to  the  «.re 
of  the  ethnologist,  having  been  either  absorbed  it>t« 
other  nationalities  or  swept  away  by  the  ravago  u 
war.  The  Sarmatae  can  be  traced  down  to  tiw 
lazyges  of  Hungary  and  Podiachia,  in  whidi  h\V:T 
district  they  survived  until  the  10th  century  ot  «^^^ 
era  {Diet,  of  Geog.  ii.  8),  and  then  they  also  vasi-A 
The  Albanian  language  presents  a  pioblem  c:  s 
different  kind :  materials  for  research  are  not  vad- 
ing  in  this  case,  but  no  definite  conclusions  bare  ^ 
yet  been  drawn  from  them:  the  people  who  \s^ 
this  tongue,  the  Sk^tarea  as  they  call  themseirfs* 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  representatives  ot  ti« 
old  lUyrians,  who  in  turn  appear  to  hare  bea 
closely  coimected  with  the  Thradans  (Stnb.  rj. 
p.  315;  Justin,  xi.  1),  the  name  Dardani  bcio; 
found  both  in  Illyiia  and  on  the  shores  of  t^.« 
Hellespont:  it  is  not,  therefore,  improfaiUc  tt«t 
the  Albanian  may  contain  whatever  vestiges  ot  t^ 
old  Thradan  tongue  still  survive  (Diefenbach,  ('.  i" 
p.  68).  In  the  Italic  peninsula  the  Etnncan  tma^ 
remains  as  great  an  enigma  as  ever:  its  Is-i*- 
£uropean  chiu^cter  is  supposed  to  be  establi»^i< 
together  with  the  probability  of  its  being  a  mix^ 
hmguage  (Bunsen's  PA.  of  H.  i.  85-88).  Th<  rp*  » 
of  researches  into  the  Umbrian  langv^^  **  ^^V'^ 
sented  in  the  Eugubine  tablets,  the  earliest  of  visi(i- 
date  from  about  400  B.C. ;  into  the  Sabeliian.  > 
represented  in  the  Ublets  of  Veiietri  and  Ani*^'^ 
and  into  the  Oscan,  of  which  the  rcmaios  ar«  nv 

within  historical  times,  without  refierenoa  to  tte  pv 
logical  qnestlons  relating  to  the  antiquity  of  i 
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mains,  bare  decided  their  positiQn  hb  memben  of 

the  Italic  dasf  {id.  i.  90-94).     The  same  cannot  be 

u-^itid  of  the  Alessapian  or   iapvgian    language, 

«bicfa  stands  apart  from  all  neighbouring  dialects. 

lu  lodo-Eare^yean  character  is  affirmed,   but  no 

ethoolqrical  conclusion  am  as  yet  be  drawn  from. 

tiR  leant/  information   afforded    us    (id,  i.  94). 

lastlj,  within  the  Celtic  ai-ea  there  are  ethnological 

probians  which  we  cannot  pi-etend  to  solve.    The 

Ligonaos,  (or  instance,  present  one  of  these  pro- 

i^ems :  were  they  Ceita,  but  belonging  to  an  earlier 

mrgntioa  than  the  Celtx  of  histoiy  ?     Their  name 

1b»  been  referred  to  a  WeUh  original,  but  on  this 

BO  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  it  would  be  in 

ihi>  case  a  local  (  =  coastmen)  and  not  an  ethnical 

titk,  and  might  have  been  imposed  on  them  by  the 

Celt&    They  evidently  hold  a  posterior  place  to 

tk  Iberians,  inasmuch  as  they  are  said  to  have 

^reo  a  section  of  this  people  aci'oss  the  Alps  into 

Itaij.    That  they  were  distinct  from  the  Celts  is 

«!«1ed  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  128),  but  the  distinction 

CUT  have  been  no  gieater  than  exists  between  the 

British  and  the  Gaelic  branches  of  that  I'ace.     The 

^ixtoreof  the  Celta  and  Iberians  in  the  Spanish 

jffiiiBuIa  is  again  a  somewhat  intricate  question, 

imdi  Dr.  Latham    attempts   to  explain  on   the 

::ouad  that  the  term  Celt  (KcXrai)  really  meant 

Itemn  'Ethn.of  Eur,  p.  35).   That  such  questions 

ii  thf^  should  arise  on  a  subject  which  carries  us 

^fld  to  times  of  hoar  antiquity,  foiTns  no  ground 

^2  doubting  the  general  conclusion  that  we  can 

v\(XHmt  ethnological  ly  for  the  population  of  the 

E^DDpom  continent. 

The  Shemitic  and  Indo-European  families  cover 
ito-  all  but  an  insignificant  potlion  of  the  earth's 
f^nke :  the  large  areas  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
'^^b,  the  nmnerous  groups  of  islands  that  line  its 
o«»t  atxi  stud  the  Pacific  in  the  dii-ection  of  South 
Aaaica,  and  again  the  immense  continent  of 
Acfrica  itself,  stretching  well  nigh  from  pole  to 
P"^,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  Historical  aid 
a  almost  wholly  denied  to  the  ethnologist  in  his 
^^^earcbes  in  these  quarters;  physiology  and 
Ittj^iage  are  his  only  guides.  It  can  hardly, 
*j»%iore,  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  we  are  unable 
to  obtain  certainty,  or  even  a  reasonable  degi'ee  of 
^obability,  on  this  part  of  om*  subject.  Much  has 
'*m  dme ;  but  £ur  moro  remains  to  be  done  beforo 
^"f  'kLa  for  forming  a  conclusive  opinion  can  be 
<''tiiQed.  In  Asia,  the  languages  fall  uito  two 
^re  classes — the  monosyllabic,  and  the  aggluti- 
uJJTe.  The  fonner  are  represented  ethnologically 
^  the  Chinese,  the  latter  by  the  various  nations 
'^3»ed  together  by  Prof.  M.  JVliiller  under  the 
••^fflmoQ  head  of  Tui-anian.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
<^  to  JiiiCQSB  the  coiTectness  of  his  view  in  regai'd- 
^>i  all  these  nations  as  memben  of  one  and  the 
^0^  fitmily.  Whether  we  accept  or  reject  his 
iMarjf  the  fact  of  a  gradation  of  linguistic  types 
'^  of  connecting  links  between  the  various 
^•n&dies  remains  unaffected,  and  for  our  present 
i'jrpose  the  question  is  of  comparatively  little 
hvaaejoi.  The  monosyllabic  type  apparently  be- 
*^kf^  the  earliest  movement  from  the  common 
^<^e  of  the  human  race,  and  we  should  therefore 
^-^^na  chronological  priority  to  the  settlement  of 
^'>«  Chinese  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  conti- 
i<iit.  The  agglutinative  languages  fall  geogitiphi- 
'-uIt  JDto  two  divisions,  a  northern  and  southem. 
T.^K  northern  consists  of  a  well-defined  group,  or 
^yh,  designated  by  German  ethnologists  the 
i  i^l-Altiian.      It   consists   of  the    following  five 

^0L.  11. 
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bnmches: — (1)  The  Tungusian,  covering  a  lai'ge 
area,  east  of  the  river  Yenisei,  between  Inka  Baikal 
and  the  Tunguska.  (2)  The  Mongolian,  which 
prevails  over  the  Great  Desei-t  of  Gobi,  and  among 
the  Kalmucks,  wherever  their  nomad  habits  lead 
them  on  the  steppes  either  of  Asia  or  Europe,  in 
the  latter  of  which  they  aro  found  about  the  lower 
coui'se  of  the  Volga.  (3)  The  Turkish,  covering 
an  immense  area  from  the  MediteiTanean  in  the 
south-west  to  the  river  Lena  in  tlie  north* east; 
in  li^urope  spoken  by  tlie  Osmanli,  who  form  the 
goveniing  class  in  Turkey ;  by  the  Nogai,  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  ;  and  by  vai-ious 
Caucasian  tribes.  (4)  The  Samoiedic,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  the  White  Sea  in  the 
west  and  the  river  Anabara  in  the  east.  (5)  The 
Finnish,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps  ; 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  to  the 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  by  various  tribes 
about  the  Volga  (the  Tcheremissiaiis  and  Mordvi* 
niaus),  and  the  Kama  (the  Votiakesand  Peiinians); 
and,'  lastly,  by  the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  The 
southern  branch  is  subdivided  into  tlie  following 
four  classes: — (1)  The  Tamulian,  of  the  south  of 
Hindostan.  (2)  The  Bhotlya,  of  Tibet,  the  sub- 
Himalayan  district  (Nepaul  and  Bhotan),  and  the 
I^hitic  languages  east  of  the  Brahmapootia.  (3) 
The  Tal,  in  Siam,  Laos,  Aniun,  and  Pegu.  (4)  The 
Malay,  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  adjaceut 
islands ;  the  latter  being  the  original  settlement  of 
the  Malay  race,  whence  they  spiend  in  compara- 
tively modern  times  to  the  mainland. 

The  early  movements  of  the  races  I'epiesenting 
these  several  divisions,  can  only  be  divined  by  lin- 
guistic tokens.  Prof.  M.  Miiller  assigns  to  the 
northern  tribes,  the  following  chronological  order : 
— Tungusian,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish; 
and  to  the  southern  division  the  following : — Tal, 
Malay,  Bhotlya,  and  Tamulian  {Fh.  of  H,  i.  481). 
Geographically  it  appears  more  likely  that  the 
Malay  preceded  the  Tal,  inasmuch  as  they  occu- 
pied a  more  southerly  district.  The  later  move- 
ments of  the  European  branches  of  the  northern 
division  can  be  traced  historically.  The  Turkish 
I'ace  commenced  their  westerly  migration  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Altai  range  in  the  1  st  century 
of  our  era ;  in  the  6th  they  liad  reached  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Volga;  in  the  11th  and  12tli  the 
Turcomans  took  possession  of  their  present  quartei^ 
south  of  Cauca&us:  in  the  13th  the  Osmanli  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Western  Asia ;  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  they  crossed  from  Asia  Minor 
into  Europe;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  they 
had  estabiifehed  themselves  at  Constantinople.  The 
Finnish  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
settled  about  the  Uial  range,  and  thence  to  have 
migrated  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
which  they  had  reached  at  a  jieriod  anterior  to  tlie 
Christian  era :  in  the  7th  (^ntury  a  branch  pressed 
southwaids  to  the  Danube,  and  founded  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Bulgaria,  whei«,  however,  they  have  long 
ceased  to  have  any  nationjd  existence.  The  Ugrian 
tribes,  who  aro  the  eaily  i-epresentatives  of  the 
Hungai'ian  Magyars,  approached  Europe  from  Asia 
in  the  5th  and  settled  in  Hungary  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  The  central  point  from  which  tlie 
various  branches  of  the  Turanian  family  radiated 
would  appear  to  be  about  lake  Baikal.  With 
regiurd  to  the  ethnology  of  Oceania  and  America  we 
can  say  but  little.  The  languages  of  the  former 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
Malay  claas  (Bunsen,  Ph,  of  H,  ii.  1 14),  but  the 
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relations,  both  linguistic  and  ethnological,  existing 
between  the  Malay  and  the  black,  or  Negrito  popu- 
lation, which  is  found  on  many  of  the  groups  of 
islands,  are  not  well  defined.  The  approximation 
in  language  is  far  greater  than  in  physiology 
(Latham's  Essays,  pp.  218,  218;  Garaett's  Es- 
say s,  p.  310),  and  in  oei'tain  cases  amounts  to 
identity  (Kennedy's  Essays,  p.  85)  ;  but  the  whole 
subject  is  at  present  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
polysynthetic  languages  of  Noith  America  are  re- 
ganded  as  emanating  from  the  Mongolian  stock 
(Buusen,  Fh,  of  H.  ii.  Ill),  and  a  close  affinity  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  North  American  and  the 
Kamskadale  and  Korean  languages  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  (Latham,  Man  and  his  Migr.  p.  185). 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  would  be  that  the 
population  of  America  entered  by  way  of  Behring's 
tStiaits.  Other  theories  have,  however,  been  broached 
on  this  subject.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
chain  of  islands  which  stretches  across  the  Pacific 
may  have  conducted  a  Malay  population  to  South 
America;  and,  again,  an  African  origin  has  been 
claimed  for  the  Caribs  of  Central  America  (Ken- 
nedy's Essays,  pp.  100-123). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  ten- 
dency  of  all  ethnolc^cal  and  linguistic  research  is 
to  discover  the  elements  of  unity  amidst  the  most 
striking  external  varieties.  Already  the  myriads 
of  the  human  race  are  massed  together  into  a  few 
large  groups.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
go  beyond  thU,  and  to  show  the  historical  unity  of 
these  groups,  is  mora  than  we  can  undeiiake  to  say. 
But  we  entertain  the  firm  peranasion  that  in  their 
broad  results  these  sciences  will  yield  an  increasing 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

[The  authorities  refen^ed  to  in  the  foi-egoing 
article  are : — M.  Mtiller,  Lect^wes  on  the  Science  of 
Language,  18G2;  Bunsen,  Philosophy  of  History, 
2  vols.,  1854 ;  Renan,  Histol-e  Ginirale  des  Lea- 
gues Se/nitiques,  3rd  ed.  1863 ;  Knobel,  ViUker- 
taf elder  Genesis,  1850;  W.  von  Humboldt,  Ueber 
die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschlichen  Sprachbaues, 
1836  ;  Delitzsch,  Jeshurun,  1858 ;  Transactions  of 
the  Philological  Societf/ ;  Kawlinson,  Herodotus, 
4  vols.,  1858;  Pott,  Etymohgische  Forschungen, 
1833;  Gamett,  Essays,  18:9;  l^chleiche^.  Com- 
pendium der  vergleichenden  Qrammatik,  1861 ;  Die- 
fenbach,  Origines  Europeae,  1861  ;  Ewald,  Sprach- 
toissenschafilicheAbhandlungen,  1S62,']    [W.L.B.] 

Appendix. — Tower  of  Babel. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  forms  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious article  [Babel,  Tower  of]  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disooveiy  of  a  cuneiform  insaipUon, 
in  which  the  Tower  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  the  eminent  cuneiform 
ttchoUr  Dr.  Oppert  has  kindly  sent  the  following 
addition  to  the  present  aiticle. 

The  histoiy  of  the  confusion  of  languages  was 
preseiTed  at  Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testi- 
monies of  classiod  and  Babylonian  authorities 
(Abydenus,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  ed.  Didot,  vol. 
iv.).  Only  the  Chaldeans  them^^elves  did  not  admit 
the  Hebrew  etymology  of  the  name  of  their  metro- 
polis ;  they  derived  it  from  Bab-el,  the  door  of  El 
(Ki-onos  or  Satumus),  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
states  to  have  been  the  planet  most  adored  by  the 
Babylonians. 

The  Talmudists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Boi^if,  the  Greek  Borsippa, 
the  ffirs  Nimrvd,seven  miles  and  a  half  from  HilUth, 
S.W.,  and  n«»rlv  eleven  mile*  from  the  northern 
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rains  of  Babylon.  Sevei^l  passages  state  that  the 
air  of  Borsippa  makes  foi^retful  (FDCID  TUt. 
atir  masKhakh)  ;  and  one  rabbi  says  that  BorviJ  is 
Buhif,  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  {Berti^  RMtu 
f.  42,  1).  The  Babylonian  name  of  this  lootlitr 
is  Bartip  or  Barzipa,  which  we  explain  by  Jcv-rr 
of  Tongues.  The  Fi-ench  expedition  to  Mesc«pobunii 
found  at  the  Birs  Nimmd  a  clay  cake,  dated  frnb 
Barsip  the  30th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the  lt<tfa 
year  of  Nabonid,  and  the  discovery  confinned  the  hy- 
pothesis of  seveial  travellers,  who  had  suppowi  the 
Bii-s  Nimrad  to  contain  the  remains  of  Borsipps. 

Borsippa  (the  Tongue  Tower)  was  fbmierir  t 
suburb  of  Babylon,  when  the  old  Babd  was  meHr 
i-estricted  to  the  northern  mins,  before  the  emt 
extension  of  the  city,  which,  according  to  aiMit 
writers,  was  the  greatest  that  the  sun  ever  wsimed 
with  its  beams.  Nebuchadnezzar  included  it  Id  tt< 
great  circumvallation  of  480  stades,  bat  left  it  oat 
of  the  second  wall  of  360  stades ;  and  vbeo  tb» 
exterior  wall  was  destroyed  by  Darius,  Bot-appt 
became  independent  of  Babylon.  The  histonoil 
writers  respecting  Alexander  state  that  Bnn^ppa 
had  a  great  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Apollo  kdA 
Ai-temis  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739 ;  Stephanas  Byz.  s.  r. 
BiffNriinra),  and  the  foi-mer  is  the  building  elera^fd 
in  modem  times  on  the  very  basement  of  the  (41 
Tower  of  Babel. 

This  building,  erected  by  Nebudiadnezzar.  i<  tV 
same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the  Tow«t  ri 
Jupiter  Belus.  In  our  Expedition  to  Mesopot^mn  * 
we  have  given  a  description  of  this  ruin,  and  pr^'rH 
our  asfsertion  of  the  identity.  This  tower  of  He- 
rodotus has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pyranki  "- 
scribed  by  Strabo,  and  which  is  certainly  to  be  »mi 
in  the  remains  called  now  Babit  (the  Mt^eHi^  ft 
Rich).  The  temple  of  Borsippa  is  written  with  aa 
ideogram,<>  composed  of  the  signs  for  house  and  ^/W 
(anima),,the  real  pronunciation  of  which  was  prc>- 
bably  Sarakh,  tower. 

The  temple  consisted  of  a  large  sabstmctntY.  i 
stade  (600  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  !>^ 
in  height,  over  which  were  built  seren  other  »t>r« 
of  25  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives  notice  ^ 
this  building  in  the  Borsippa  inscriptioo.  He 
named  it  the  temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  <v 
Earth,  t.  e.  the  planets.  The  top  was  the  tempi'  ^ 
Nebo,  and  in  the  substructure  \igar)  was  a  hm^ 
consecrated  to  the  god  Sin,  god  of  the  month.  T)<ii 
bnihling,  mention^  in  the  East  India  Boon  io> 
scription  (col.  iv.  L  61),  is  spoken  of  by  Henxiotoi 
(i.  181  &c.). 

Here  follows  the  Borsippa  inscription: — "  ^^^ 
chodonoeor,  king  of  Babylon,  shepheit)  orpei9>i'^ 
who  attests  the  immutable  aJfTection  of  Merodiirt- 
the  mighty  ruler-exalting  Nebo ;  the  anviour.  t^ 
wise  man  who  lends  his  etas  to  the  orders  oft}' 
highest  god  ;  the  lieutenant  without  nproach,  t^- 
i-epnirer  of  the  Pyramid  and  the  Tower,  eldest  *m 
of  Kabopalkissar,  king  of  Babylon. 

**  We  say :  Merodach,  the  great  master,  has  <i^ 
ated  me :  he  has  imposed  on  roe  to  reoMistract  Is 
building.  Nebo,  the  guardian  over  the  leeiow  ot  t^  ■> 
heaven  and  the  earth,  has  charged  my  hands  *t'* 
the  8cepti-e  of  justice. 

**  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and  t^" 
earth,  the  seat  of  Merodach,  the  chief  of  the  c*l*  > 
the  place  of  the  oracles,  the  spot  of  his  rest,  1  h^^' 
adorned  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  with  shiuins;  ^  * 

a  Kxp^dition  en  Misopotamie,  I  308.    Ompm*  a^ 
the  trigonometrical  survfj  of  the  rlv«r  in  tbc  i4ftte* 
d  BIT.  ZI.  PA  in  syllabic  charactcn. 
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"  The  Tower,  the  eternal  faoase,  which  I  founded 
nnd  bailt,  I  hare  completed  ita  magiiiHcence  with 
siWer,  goJd,  other  metals,  stone,  enamelled  hiicks, 
f.r  aiid  pine. 

"  Th«  fiist,  which  is  the  house  of  the  eai*th*8  base, 
the  most  andent  monument  of  Babylon,  I  bailt  and 
titbhed  it;  I  hare  highly  exalted  its  head  with 
bricks  cormi  with  copper.* 

**  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the 
kiQse  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most 
acdent  monument  of  Borsippa:  A  former  king 
bailt  it  (they  reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  com- 
fkie  its  head.  Since  a  remote  time  people  had 
^»(mdoned  U,  without  order  expresaifuf  their  words. 
2HDce  that  time,  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder 
bd  dispersed  its  sun-dried  clay ;  the  bricks  of  the 
eaxing  had  been  split,  und  the  earth  of  the  interior 
had  been  scattered  in  heaps.  Merodach,  the  great 
k'ni,  excited  mr  mind  to  repair  this  building.  I 
<i:d  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I  take  away  the 
u  tiadation-«tooe.  In  a  fortunate  month,  an  aus- 
piijOQa  day,  I  undertook  to  build  poi-ticoes  around 
tls  crude  brick  masses,  and  the  casing  of  buiiit 
bricks.  I  adapted  the  circuits.  I  put  the  inscrip- 
txsL  n{  my  name  in  the  JCitir  of  the  poi*ticoes. 

"  i  set  my  hand  to  finish  it.  and  to  exalt  its  head. 
A*  it  liad  been  in  foimer  times,  so  I  founded,  I 
c^k  it ;  as  it  had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I  exalted 
A<  commit. 

"  Xebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exaltest  Mero- 
<ia<rb,  be  propitious  to  mj  works  to  maintain  my 
a:itiKihty,  Grant  me  a  life  until  the  remotest 
t^me,  a  serenfold  progeny,  the  stability  of  my 
tiraoe,  the  victory  of  my  sword,  the  pacification  of 
i*^,  the  trinmph  over  the  lands  I  In  the  columns 
fi  \nv  eternal  table,  that  fixM  the  destinies  of  the 
baven  and  of  the  earth,  bless  the  coui'se  of  my  days, 
ioacnbe  the  fecundity  of  my  i-ace. 

^  imitate,  O  Merodach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  &ther  who  begot  thee;  bless  my  buildings, 
ftrtogthen  my  authority.  May  Nebuchadnezzai*, 
tU  king^repeii-er,  remain  before  tliy  fiice  I " 

This  allosion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues  is  the 
oair  one  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
(Qnetform  inscriptions.'  The  stoiy  is  a  Shemitic 
ti»i  i»t  only  a  Hebrew  one,  and  we  have  no  reason 
vUterer  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
st&rv  at  Babylon. 

The  ruins  of  the  building  elevated  on  the  spot 
»i*re  the  stoty  placed  the  tower  of  the  dispei'sion 
fit'  toogoes,  have  therefora  a  more  modern  origin, 
t^it  interest  nevertheleBS  by  their  stupendous  ap- 
paraoce,*  [QppEBT.] 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.— I.  The  history  of  a 
v<v<l  which  has  been  us«rd  to  express  some  special, 
V'^nderful  Bu±  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man  is  itself 
r'i'l  of  interest.  It  may  be  a  necessary  preparation 
} '.'  the  Ktody  of  the  &ct  which  that  word  repre- 

TxAttOj  or  yXwr<ra,  the  word  employed  through- 
'  t  tlie  N.  T.  for  the  gift;  now  under  consideration, 
"  i^— (1.)  for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech;  (2.) 
'•4-  a  foreign  word,  imported  and  half-naturalised  in 
^trif^a  (Arist.  Khet.  iii.  2,  §  14),  a  meaning  which  the 
voh  *•  gloss"  and  "  glossary  "  preserve  for  us ;  (3.) 
Ki  Hellenistic  Greek,  after  the  pattern  of  the  corre- 

'?jR.1ing  Hebrew  word  (jiBv),  for  "  speech  '*  or 
'•  Uncage"  (Gen.  x.  5;  Dan.  i.  4,  &c.  &c.). 

«  Tbls  maimer  of  building  Is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Pi'ilostrfttus  (AfoU.  Tyan.  I  2S)  as  Babylonian. 
'  See  Egp^dUtien  en  MkepoianUe,  torn.  i.  200. 
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Each  of  these  meanings  might  be  the  starting- 
point  for  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  each  accordingly  has  found  those  who 
have  maintained  that  it  is  so.  (A).  Richhorn  and 
Baixlili  (cited  by  Bleek,  Stud,  u,  KHt.  1829,  p. 
8,  et  seq.),  and  to  some  extent  Bunsen  {ffippolytus, 
i.  9),  starting  from  the  fii^,  Me  in  the  so-called 
gift  an  inarticulate  utterance,  the  ciy  as  of  a  brute 
creature,  in  which  the  tongue  moves  while  the  lips 
refuse  their  ofHce  in  making  the  sounds  definite  and 
distinct.  (B).  Bleek  himself  (ut  mpr,  p.  33) 
adopts  the  second  meaning,  and  gives  an  interesting 
collection  of  passnges  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  N.  T.,  the  received  sense.  He  infers 
&om  this  that  to  speak  in  tongues  was  to  use  un- 
usual, poetic  language — that  the  speakere  were  in  a 
high-wrought  excitement  which  showed  itself  in 
mystic,  figurative  teims.  In  this  view  he  had 
b^n  preceded  by  Emesti  ((>pusc.  Theolog.;  see 
Morning  Watch,  iv.  101)  and  Herder  {Die  Gabe 
der  Sprache,  pp.  47,  70),  the  latter  of  whom  ex- 
tends the  meaning  to  special  mystical  inter^ireta- 
tions  of  the  O.  T.  (C;.  The  i-eceived  traditional 
view  stalls  from  the  third  meaning,  and  sees  in 
the  gitl  of  tongues  a  distinctly  linguistic  power. 

We  have  to  see  which  of  these  views  has  most  to 
commend  it.  (A),  it  is  believed,  does  not  meet 
the  condition  of  answering  any  of  the  facts  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  errs  in  ignoring  the  more  prominent 
meaning  of  the  woi-d  in  later  Greek.  (B),  though 
true  in  some  of  its  conclusions,  and  able,  as  far  as 
they  are  conceiiied,  to  support  itself  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Augustine  (comp.  J)e  Gen.  ad  lit.  xii.  8, 
"  Unguam  esse  cum  quis  loquatur  obscuras  et  mys- 
ticas  significationes"),  appears  faulty,  as  failing 
(1)  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the  woi-d 
in  the  N.  T.  was  more  likely  to  be  determined  by 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  LXX.  tlian  by  its  meaning 
in  Greek  historians  or  rhetoricians^  and  (2)  to  meet 
the  phenomena  of  Acts  ii.  (C)  therefore  commends 
itself,  as  in  this  respect  staiting  at  least  fiom  the 
right  point,  and  likely  to  leiui  us  to  the  truth 
(comp.  Olshausen,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1829,  p.  538). 

II.  The  chief  passages  from  which  we  have  to 
draw  our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  gifi  in  question,  are — (1.)  Mark  xvi.  17; 
(2.)  Acts  ii.  1-13,  X.  46,  xix.  6  ;  (3.)  1  Cor.  xii.  xiv. 
It  deserves  notice  that  the  chronological  sequence  of 
these  passages,  as  deteimined  by  the  date  of  their 
composition,  is  probably  just  the  opposite  of  that 
of  the  periods  to  which  they  severally  refer.  The 
first  group  is  later  than  Uie  second,  the  second 
than  the  thiixi.  It  will  be  expedient,  however, 
whatever  modifications  this  fact  may  suggest  alter- 
wai-ds,  to  deal  wiUi  the  passages  in  their  commonly 
received  oi-der. 

III.  The  promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfoi*t  and  insight 
into  truth,  but  fresh  powers  of  utterance  of  some 
kind,  appears  once  and  again  in  our  Lord's  teaching, 
'i'he  disciples  are  to  take  no  thought  what  they  shadl 
speak,  for  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in 
them  (Matt.  x.  19,  20;  Maik  xiii.  11).  The  lips 
of  Galilean  peasants  are  to  speak  freely  and  boldly 
before  kings.  The  only  condition  is  that  they  are 
'*  not  to  premeditate  " — to  yield  themselves  alto- 
gether to  the  power  that  works  on  them.  Thus 
they  shall  have  given  to  them  **  a  mouth  and 
wisdom "  which  no  adversary  shall  be  able  "  to 

f  Several  Bcbolars,  we  know,  do  not  agree  with  ns. 
We  gave  our  reasons  five  years  ago,  and  onr  antagonists 
have  not  yet  reftited  Uiem. 

5  G  2 
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gaiusay  or  resist."  In  Maik  xvi.  17  we  hare  a| 
more  deHnite  teim  employed:  **They  shall  spenki 
with  new  tongues  (icaiyouv  yK^fftrus)"  Starting, ' 
as  above,  from  (C),  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  promise  is  that  the 
disciples  should  speak  in  new  languages  which  they 
had  not  learnt  as  other  men  learn  them.  It  must 
be  remembei-ed,  however,  that  the  critical  questions 
connected  with  Maik  xvi.  9-20  (comp.  Meyer, 
Tischendorf,  Alfoixi,  in  loc.)  make  it  doubtful 
whether  we  have  here  the  hmguage  of  the  Evange- 
list— doubtful  therefore  whether  we  have  the  tpsis- 
aima  verba  of  the  Lord  himself,  or  the  neai'est 
approximation  of  some  early  tmnsciiber  to  the 
ocHitents  of  the  section,  no  longer  extant,  with 
which  the  Gospel  had  originally  ended.  In  this 
case  it  becomes  possible  that  the  later  phenomena, 
or  later  thoughts  i*especting  them,  may  hare  de- 
termined the  langul^;e  in  which  the  promise  is  re- 
corded. On  either  hypothesis,  the  promise  deter- 
mines nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gift,  or  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  employed.  It  w»s 
to  be  a  "  sign."  It  was  not  to  belong  to  a  chosen 
few  only — to  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  It  was  to 
"  follow  them  that  believed " — to  be  among  the 
fruits  of  the  living  intense  faith  whicli  raised  men 
above  the  common  level  of  their  lives,  and  brought 
them  within  the  kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  is,  in  its 
broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  us.  The  days 
since  the  Ascension  had  been  spent  as  in  a  ceaseless 
ecstasy  of  worship  (Luke  xziv.  53).  The  120  dis- 
ciples were  gathered  together,  waiting  with  eager 
expectation  for  the  coming  of  power  from  on  high — 
of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  give  them  new  gitts  of 
utterance.  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  come,  which 
they,  like  all  other  Israelites,  looked  on  as  the  wit- 
ness of  the  revelation  of  the  IMrine  Will  given  on 
Sinai.  Suddenly  there  swept  over  them  "  the 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  sudi  as 
Ezekiel  had  heard  in  the  visions  of  God  by  Chebar 
(i.  24,  xliii.  2),  at  all  times  the  recognised  symbol 
of  a  spiritual  creative  power  (comp.  £z.  xxxvii. 
1-14;  Gen.  i.  2;  1  K.  xix.  11;  2  Chr.  v.  14; 
Ps.  civ.  3,  4).  With  this  there  was  another  sign 
associated  even  more  closely  with  their  thoughts 
of  the  day  of  Penteoo»t.  There  appeared  unto  them 
"  tongues  like  as  of  Hi-e."  Of  old  the  brightness 
had  been  seen  Reaming  through  the  **  thick  doud  " 
(Ex.  xix.  18),  or  **  enfolding"  the  Divine  glory  (Ez. 
i.  4).  Now  the  tongues  were  distributed  (Siofiepi- 
(6fi9r€u\  lighting  upon  each  of  them.*  The  out- 
ward symbol  was  accompanied  by  an  inward 
change.  They  were  "  tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,** 
as  the  Baptist  and  their  Lord  had  been  (Luke  i. 

•  The  sign  in  this  case  had  its  sUrtlng-polnt  in  the 
trsditionsl  belief  of  Israelites.  There  had  been,  ft  was  said, 
tongues  of  fire  on  the  original  Pentecost  (Schneckenburger, 
Beitrdgt,  p.  8,  referring  to  Buxtorf,  De  Synag.f  and  Philo, 
De  Decal.).  'Vhe  Uter  Kabbis  were  not  without  their 
legends  of  a  Hke  "  baptism  of  fire."  Nloodemus  ben  Go- 
rton and  Jocbanan  ben  Zaocai,  men  of  great  holiness  and 
wlsilom,  went  into  an  upper  chamber  lo  expound  the  Law, 
and  the  huose  began  to  be  (bll  of  Are  (Ughtfoot,  Harm. 
Ui.  14 ;  Sdiuettgen,  Bar.  Heb.  Hi  ActB  il.). 

b  It  deserves  notice  that  here  also  there  are  analogic 
in  Jewish  belief.  Every  word  that  went  forth  from  the 
month  of  God  on  Sinai  was  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
the  seventy  languages  of  the  sons  of  men  (Wetslein.  on 
Acts  ii.) ;  and  the  hath-kd,  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  God, 
was  beard  by  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  (Scbneclcett- 
hurger,  Beitrage).  So,  as  regards  the  power  of  speaking, 
Sere  was  a  tradition  that  the  great  Rabbis  of  the  Sanhe- 
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15,  iv.  1),  though  they  themselves  had  as  yet  no 
expeiience  of  a  like  kind.  **  They  began  to  spesk 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance.** The  narrative  that  follows  leaves  hardly 
any  room  for  doubt  that  the  writer  meant  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  disciples  were  heaid 
to  speak  in  languages  of  which  they  had  no  col- 
loquial knowledge  previously.  The  direct  state* 
ment,  *'  They  heaixl  them  speaking,  each  man  in 
his  own  di«ilect,**  the  long  list  of  nations,  the  words 
put  into  the  lips  of  the  bearers-^ these  can  scBTody 
be  reconciled  with  the  theories  of  Bleek,  Herder, 
and  Bunsen,  without  a  wilful  distortion  of  the  evi* 
deooe.^  What  view  are  we  to  take  of  a  pheno- 
menon so  marvellous  and  exceptional  ?  What  view^ 
have  men  a<^tually  taken  ?  ( 1 .)  The  prevalent  belief 
of  the  Church  has  been,  that  in  the  Pisntecostal 
gift  the  disciples  received  a  supernatural  knowledge 
of  all  such  languages  as  they  noKied  for  their  work 
as  Evangelists.  *Hie  knowledge  was  permanent, 
and  could  be  used  at  their  own  will,  as  though  it 
had  been  acquired  in  the  common  order  of  things. 
W^ith  this  they  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  natiooi. 
Diflerenoee  of  opinion  are  found  as  to  special  pwnts. 
Augustine  thought  that  each  disdple  spoke  in  all 
languages  (De  Verb.  Apoat.  dxxv.  3) ;  Chrysostom 
that  each  had  a  spcdai  language  asngned  to  him, 
and  that  this  was  the  indication  of  the  oountiv 
which  he  was  called  to  evangelise  {Horn,  m  Ad. 
ii.).  Some  thought  that  the  number  of  languages 
spoken  was  70  or  75,  after  the  number  of  the  sons 
of  J^^oah  (Gen.  x.)  or  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi. , 
or  120,  after  that  of  the  disciples  (comp.  Qaionius, 
Annal,  i.  197).  Most  were  agreed  in  seeing  in  the 
Pentecostal  gift  the  antithesis  to  the  oonfusioa  of 
tongues  at  oabel,  the  witness  of  a  restored  unity. 
'*  Poena  linguarum  dispersit  homines,  donum  lin- 
guarum  dispersoa  in  unum  popolum  ooU^t" 
(Grotius,  in  loe,). 

Widely  diffused  as  this  belief  has  been,  it  roost 
be  remembered  that  it  goes  beyond  the  data  with 
which  the  K.  T.  supplies  us.  Each  instance  of  the 
gift  recorded  in  the  Acts  connects  it,  not  with  the 
work  of  teaching,  but  with  that  of  praise  and 
adoration;  not  with  the  normal  order  of  meo*8 
lives,  but  with  exceptional  epochs  in  them.  It 
came  and  went  as  the  Spirit  gave  men  the  power 
of  utterance— in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  other 
gitl  of  prophecy  with  which  it  was  so  often  associ- 
ated (Acts  ii.  16,  17,  xix.  6) — end  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  them  as  a  thing  to  be  used  this  way  or 
that,  according  as  they  chose.^  The  speech  of  ^'t 
Peter  which  follows,  like  most  other  speeches  sd- 
dressed  to  a  Jerusalem  audience,  was  spokoi  sppa- 
rently  in  Ai'amaic.'*     When  St.  Paul,  who  **  spake 

drim  could  speak  all  the  seventy  languages  of  the  world. 

«  The  first  discussion  whether  the  gia  of  tongues  «■« 
bestowed  "per  modum  habitus'*  with  which  1  am  at* 
quaiuted  is  found  in  Salmasius.  De  Ling.  Bebr.  (quoted  t^ 
Thilo,  De  Ling.  Ignit.  in  Menthen's  AesoMna.  iL  497). 
whose  conclusion  is  in  the  negative.  Even  Calmei  admits 
that  it  was  not  permanent  (Oiam.  in  loc.).  Cumpare  aUo 
Wetslein,  in  loc. ;  and  Olshausen,  Stvd.  u.  Krit.  19i9, 
p.  546. 

1  Dr.  Stanley  suggests  Greek,  as  addressed  to  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  w1k>  were  present  in  such  large  numben 
(Excurs.  on  Gift  of  Tongues,  CcrUtAiAne,  p.  260, 2nd  ed). 
That  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  could  speak  a  proviodal 
Greek  is  probable  enough ;  but  in  this  instance  the  tfetA 
is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  permanent  dwellers  at  J«to- 
salem  (Acts  il.  22,  36),  and  was  likely,  like  that  of  St.  I^ul 
(Acts  xxi.  40).  to  be  spoken  in  their  tongue.  To  mo»t  of 
the  HellenisUc  hearers  thiswonU  be  ioteUigihIeeDoagh. 
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with  toognes  more  than  all,"  was  at  Lysti'a,  there 
»  DO  mention  made  of  his  using  the  hmguage  of 
Ljcaoaia.  ]t  is  almost  implied  that  he  did  not 
Goderstind  it  (Acts  liv.  11).  Not  one  word  in 
the  (ibcii»ion  of  spiritual  gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv. 
implks  that  the  gift  was  of  this  natuie,  or  given 
ia  this  purpose.  If  it  had  been,  the  Apostle  would 
f-nvir  have  told  thase  who  |x)ssesBed  it  to  go  and 
pr»ch  to  the  outl3ricg  nations  of  the  heathen  world, 
iD^tead  of  distorbmg  the  Chui-ch  by  what,  on  this 
iiTpothesis,  wonld  have  been  a  needless  and  offensive 
c«taitattoii  (oomp.  Stanley,  Corinthians,  j>,  261, 2nd 
ed.).  Without  lajring  much  stress  on  the  tradition 
ibat  St.  Peter  was  followed  in  his  work  by  Mark  as 
au  interpreter  ( jpfAijycvT^f)  (Papias,  in  Euseb.  H.E. 
iii.  '6iJi,  that  even  St.  Paul  was  Accompanied  by 
Titoi  in  the  same  character— **  quia  non  potuit 
dirioorom  sensuum  majestatem  digno  (jiTieci  elo* 
qoii  scnnoiie  expUcaiie"  (Hieron.  quoted  by  £stius 
i&  2  Cor.  ii.) — they  must  at  least  be  received  as 
testimwiies  that  the  age  which  was  nearest  to  the 
ph^omena  did  not  take  the  same  view  of  them  as 
thnse  have  done  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance. 
The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  (Adv,  ffaer,  vi.  6), 
soautimes  urged  in  support  of  the  common  view, 
in  reality  decides  nothing,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
tends  against  it  (ijrfra).  Nor,  it  may  be  added, 
vithin  the  limits  assigned  by  the  providence  of 
<^  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic  Chm-ch,  was 
K£k  a  gift  necessary.  Aramaic,  Greek,  Latin,  the 
thri^  languages  of  tiie  inscription  on  the  cross,  were 
Keiiia  of  intercourse  throughout  the  empire.  Greek 
liosie  sufficed,  as  the  N.  T.  shows  us,  for  the 
("hurehes  of  the  West,  for  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
W  Pontus,  Asia,  Phnrgia.  The  conquests  of  Alex- 
vhier  and  of  Rome  had  made  men  dighttic  to  an 
tttml  which  has  no  paitdlel  in  history.  (2.)  Some 
iQterpreters,  influenced  in  part  by  these  facts,  have 
seqi  their  way  to  another  solution  of  the  difficulty 
hj  changing  the  character  of  the  miracle.  It  lay 
Kt  in  any  new  power  bestowed  on  the  speakers, 
tat  in  the  imprenion  produced  on  the  heai'eis. 
Words  which  the  Galilean  disciples  uttered  in  their 
ovTi  tongue  were  heard  by  those  who  listened  as  in 
tb«ir  native  speech.  This  view  we  find  adopted  by 
<r:»^or7  ^^  ^yasa  {De  Spir.  Sanct.),  discussed,  but 
est  accepted,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Orat. 
iln.%  and  reproduced  by  Erasmus  (tn  loc»),  A 
ccdifnAtioa  of  tlie  same  theory  is  presented  by 
.Vbneckenburger  {Beitrdffe),  and  in  part  adopted 
hr  Olshansen  (/.  c.)  and  Neander  {PfUmz.  u.  I^eit. 
i.  15).  The  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  of  the 
S'>^:alled  mesmeric  state,  are  refen*ed  to  as  analo- 
sum.  The  speaker  was  en  rapport  with  his  hearers ; 
t&«  btter  shared  the  thoughts  of  the  former,  and 
fi»  heaid  them,  or  seemed  to  h^r  them,  in  their 
fwn  tongues.  \ 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  weighty  reasons  against 
^<th  the  eiirlier  and  later  foims  of  this,  hypothesis. 
'!.;  It  »  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statement 
"■f  Acts  u.  4,  ^  They  began  to  speak  with  other 
t€r.|nies."  (2.)  It  at  once  multiplies  the  miracle, 
chI  degrades  \\a  chai-acter.  Not  the  1 20  disciples, 
^ut  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thousands,  are  in 
this  case  the  subjects  of  it.  The  gift  no  longer 
fTxmects  itself  with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
Allowing  on  intense  faith  and  earnest  prayer,  but 
n  %  mere  physical  prodigy  wrought  upon  men  who 
2r?  aitosjether  wanting  in  the  conditions  of  capacity 
t'l'T  >adi  a  supernatural   power  (Mark  zvi.  17). 

1;  It  involves  an  element  of  falsehood.  The 
BJfatsle,  on  this  yiew,  was  wrought  to  make  men 
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believe  what  was  not  actually  the  fact.  (4.)  It  is 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor. 
xiv. 

(3.)  Critics  of  a  negative  school  hare,  as  might 
be  expected,  adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
narrative  either  altogether  or  in  pai-t.  The  state- 
ments do  not  come  from  an  eye-witness,  and  may 
be  an  ext^erated  report  of  what  actually  took 
place~-a  legeud  with  or  without  a  historical  founda- 
tion. Those  who  I'ecognise  such  a  groundwork  see 
in  **  the  rushing  mighty  wind,"  the  huiricane  of  a 
thunderstorm,  the  fresh  breeze  of  morning ;  in  the 
^*  tongues  like  as  of  fire,"  the  flashings  of  the 
electric  Huid ;  in  the  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  the 
loud  sci-eams  of  men,  not  all  Galileans,  but  coming 
from  many  lands,  ovei^powered  by  strong  excite- 
ment, speaking  in  mystical,  figurative,  abrupt  ex- 
clamations. They  see  in  this  **  the  ciy  of  the  new- 
bom  Christendom.**  (Bunsen,  Hippohjtus,  \\,  \2  \ 
Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  vi.  110;  Bleek,  /.  c;  Herder, 
/.  c.)  From  the  position  occupied  by  these  writere, 
such  a  view  was  perhaps  natural  enough.  It  does 
not  fiiU  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  in 
detail  a  theory  which  postulates  the  incredibility  of 
any  tact  beyond  the  phenomenal  laws  of*  nature, 
and  the  &lsehood  of  St.  Luke  as  a  nan-ator. 

V.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  actually  brought 
before  us  ?  What  inferences  may  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  them  ? 

(1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  disciples,  in 
other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean  Aitunaic, 
is,  as  has  been  said,  distinctly  asserted. 

(2.)  The  words  spoken  appear  to  have  been  de- 
termined, not  by  the  will  of  the  speakers,  but  by 
the  Spirit  which  "  gave  tliem  uttei:ance."  The  out- 
wai'd  tongue  of  flame  was  the  symbol  of  the  "  burn- 
ing fire"  within,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older 
prophets,  could  not  be  repressed  (Jer.  xx.  9). 

(3.)  The  word  used,&iro^9^7ye<r0ai,  not  merely 
KaXtiv,  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special,  though  not  an 
ezdusive,  association  with  the  oracular  speech  of 
true  or  lalise  prophets,  and  appears  to  imply  some 
peculiar,  perhaps  musical,  solemn  intonation  (comp. 
1  Chr.  XXV.  1 ;  Ez.  xiii.  9  ;  Trommii  Concordant. 
s.  V. ;  Gi-otius  and  W'etstein,  tn  loc, ;  Audrewes, 
Whitsunday  Sermons,  i.). 

(4.)  The  **  tongues"  were  used  as  an  instni- 
raent,  not  of  teaching  but  of  pi-aise.  At  fii-st,  in- 
deed, there  were  none  present  to  be  taught.  The 
disciples  were  by  themselves,  all  sharing  equally  in 
the  Spirit's  gifts.  When  they  were  heaid  by  otliera, 
it  was  as  proclaiming  the  praise,  the  mighty  and 
great  woiks,  of  God  (firyaAcia).  What  they  uttered 
was  not  a  warning,  or  reproof,  or  exhoilation,  but 
a  doxology  (Stanley,  /.  c. ;  Baumgarten,  AposteU 
gcsch.  §13).  W^hen  the  work  of  teaching  l)egnn,  it 
was  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  aud  the  utterance 
of  tongues  censeil. 

(5.)  Those  who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  excitement, 
**  full  of  new  wine."  Thev  were  not  as  other  men, 
or  as  they  themselves  had  been  before.  Some  I'e- 
cognised,  indeed,  that  they  were  in  a  higher  state, 
but  it  was  one  which,  in  some  of  its  outward  fea- 
tures, had  a  counteriiBit  likeness  in  the  lower. 
When  St.  Paul  uses — in  Eph.  v.  18,  19  (v\ripovff$t 
7rv€^ fiaros) — the  all  but  selfsame  woid  which  St. 
Luke  uses  here  to  describe  the  state  of  the  disciples 
{iirXiiffOTiffay  wyeifiaros  aylov),  it  is  to  contrast  it 
with  **  being  drunk  with  wine,"  to  associate  it  with 
"  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

(6.)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  a 
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power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or  mental 
life  lead  us  to  a  I'egion  where  onr  words  should  be 
"  wai-y  apd  few."  There  is  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
reduce  to  the  known  order  of  natm-e  that  which  is 
by  confession  above  and  beyond  it.  In  this  and 
iu  other  cases,  however,  it  may  be  possible,  with- 
out irreverence  or  doubt — following  the  guidance 
which  Scripture  itself  gives  us — ^to  trace  in  what 
way  the  new  power  did  its  work,  and  brought 
about  such  wonderful  results.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered,  then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  woitls  as 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples 
before.  At  every  feast  which  they  had  ever  at- 
tended from  their  youth  up,  they  must  have  been 
brought  i^to  contact  with  a  crowd  as  varied  as 
that  which  was  present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  pilgrims  of  each  nation  uttering  their  praises 
and  dozologies.  The  difference  was,  that,  before,  the 
Galilean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither 
heeding,  nor  understanding,  nor  remembering  what 
they  heai-d,  still  lera  able  to  reproduce  it;  now  they 
had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely. 
The  Divine  work  would  in  this  case  take  the  form 
of  a  supernatural  exaltation  of  the  memoiy,  not  of 
imparting  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  wonls  never 
heard  before.  We  have  the  authority  of  John  riv. 
26  for  seeing  in  such  an  exaltation  one  of  the 
special  works  of  the  Divine  Comforter. 

(7.)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic  burst  of 
praise,  is  deHnitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  The  twice-repeated 
burdoi  of  that  prediction  is,  ''I  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit,"  and  the  effect  on  those  who  receive  it  is 
that  *'  they  shall  prophesy."  We  may  see  there- 
fore in  this  special  gift  that  which  is  analogous  to 
one  element  at  least  of  the  irpo<^irrcfa  of  the  O.  T. ; 
but  the  element  of  teaching  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
excluded.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
wpoiprtTtla  (in  this,  the  N.  T.  sense  of  the  woiil) 
are  placed  in  direct  contrast.  We  are  led,  there- 
foi^  to  look  for  that  which  answera  to  the  Gift  of 
Tongues  in  the  other  clement  of  prophecy  which  is 
included  in  the  0.  T.  use  of  the  woi-d ;  and  this  is 
found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of  song,  which 
appears  under  that  name  in  the  two  histories  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  X.  5-13,  xix.  20-24),  and  in  the  services  of 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 

(8.)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  essen- 
tially the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in 
xiv.  15-19,  by  ezpi-ess  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15, 
1 7,  xix.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs,  at 
which  faith  is  at  its  highest,  and  tlie  imposition  of 
the  Apostles'  hands  brought  men  into  the  same 
state,  imparted  to  them  the  same  gift,  as  they  had 
themselves  experienced.  In  this  case,  too,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  is  at  once  connected  with  and  dis- 
tinguished from  **  prophecy"  in  its  N.  T,  sense. 

VI.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies 
fuller  data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and 
compared,  airanged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
woiih,  placed  under  regulation.  This  fact  is  in  itself 
significant.  Though  recognised  as  coming  from  the 
one  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  not  therefore  exempted 
from  the  control  of  man's  reason  and  consdeoce. 
The  Spirit  acts  through  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
Apostle  or  the  Church,  not  less  but  more  autho- 
ritatively than  in  the  most  rapturous  and  wonderful 
utterances.  The  facts  which  may  be  gathered  ai'e 
briefly  these: 

(1.)  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were 
not  confined  to  one  Church  or  s<>ction  of  a  Church. 
If  we  tind  them  at  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  by 
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implication  at  Thessalonica  also  (1  Thess.  v.  19), 
we  may  well  believe  that  they  were  frequently  re- 
curring wherever  the  spirits  of  men  were  passiog 
through  the  same  stages  of  experience. 

(2.)  The  comparison  of  gifts,  in  both  the  lbt» 
given  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  pUoes 
that  of  tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues, 
lowest  in  the  scale.     They  are  not  among  the  greatrr 
gifts  which  men  are  to  '^  covet  earnestly  "  (1  C«r. 
xii.  31,  xit.  5).    As  signs  of  a  life  quickened  into 
expression  where  before  it  had  been  dead  and  dumb, 
the  Apostle  could  wish  that  *'  they  ail  spake  w;th 
tongues"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  5),  could  rejcHoe  that  be 
himself  *'  spake  with  tongues  more  than  ther  all" 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  18).     It  was  good  to  have  known  the 
working  of  a  power  raising  them  above  the  comrofte 
level  of  their  consciousness.    They  belonged,  how- 
ever, to  the  childhood  of  the  Christian  life,  not  to  its 
maturity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20).     They  brought  with 
them  the  risk  of  disturbance  (ibid.  23).    The  oolr 
safe  rule  for  the  Chuix^h  was  not  to  **  forbid  thai " 
(ibid.  39),  not  to  «* quench"  them  (1  Theas.  v.  1^', 
lest  in  so  doing  the  spiritual  life  of  which  this  w.i« 
the  firet  utterance  should  be  crushed  and  extin- 
guished too,  but  not  in  any  way  to  covet  or  excite 
them.     This  language,  as  has  been  stated,  leav's 
it  hardly  possible  to  look  on  the  gift  as  that  of  s 
linguistic  knowledge  bestowed  for  the  purpose  o( 
evangelising. 

(3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  **tc«^«** 
(now  used,  as  it  were,  technically,  without  the 
epithet  "  new  **  or  **  other  ")  •  is  that  it  is  uniDtfl^ 
ligible.  The  man  "speaks  mysteries,"  prays,  blesfir«*| 
gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue  {ir  wwtvfjuari  as  f»|n>-| 
valent  to  iy  yX^cr^j  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  16),  but  ofll 
one  understands  him  (&ico^ci).     He  can  hardly  w 
said,  indeed,  to  understand  himself.     The  Tvm4 
in  him  is  acting  without  the  oo-operation  of  th 
povs  (1  Cor.  xiv.  14).     He  speaks  not  to  men.  bi 
to  himself  and  to  God  (oomp.  Chrysoat.  jETom.  .vj.  i 
1  CorJ),     In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  gift  mizn 
and  did  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  a  man*s  om 
life  (1  Cor.  xiv.  4).     This  might  be  the  only  wa 
in  which  some  natures  could  be  roused  out  of  tiA 
apathy  of  a  sensual  life,  or  the  dulneoi  of  a  fbrn;»l^ 
ritual.     The  ecstasy  of  adoration  whidi  seero^l  txj 
men  madness,  might  be  a  refi^eshmeot  unspeakalWl 
to  one  who  was  weary  with  the  subtle  quf'stwi-^aj 
ings  of  the  intellect,  to  whom  all  familiar  and  isH 
telligible  woixis  were  fraught  with  reoollectioQ«  t  i 
controversial  bitterness  or  the  wanderings  of  doc^^ 
(comp.  a  passage  of  wonderful  power  as  to  thi.«  chI 
of  the  gift  by  Edw.  Irving,  Morning  Waic\^  r\ 
p.  78).  I 

(4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads  t^^ 
Apostle  into  what  appears,  at  first,  a  contraJ.cj 
tion.  "Tongues  are  tor  a  sign,"  not  to  belies f-"s| 
but  to  those  who  do  not  believe ;  yet  the  effe^-t  •  I 
unbelievers  is  not  that  of  attracting  but  re|)t?Uir:cj 
A  meeting  in  wliich  the  gift  of  tongues  wu  f  i'-  -i 
cised  without  restraint,  would  seem  to  a  hea:i>'  i 
visitor,  or  even  to  the  plain  ctxninon-sense  Cnn^ 
tian  (the  iHiunis,  the  man  without  a  x^^fur^  ,  t'j 
be  an  assembly  of  roadmen.  The  hirtorr  ot  t*- 1 
day  of  Pentecost  may  help  us  to  explain  th?  \*  4 
radox.  The  tmigues  are  a  sign.  They  witnee*  r'k-'^ 
the  daily  experience  of  men  b  not  the  limit  of  tfe^.  i 
spiritual  powers.  They  disturb,  startle,  awak<^..  ^  \ 
given  cU  t3  iicwXifTr^ffBai  (Chiyaost.  Horn,  li^'s     \ 


•  Tbe  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  rmhidnl  tl-ai 
unknown  "  Is  an  Inierpolatlen  of  llie  A.  V. 
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I  Cor.),  bttt  ihej  an  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  gronnds 
of  coQTJctioQ  and  belief  (so  Const,  Apost.  viii.). 
Ther  ioTolre  of  necessitj  a  distnrbance  of  the  equi- 
lilttiuin  betweoi  the  undentanding  and  the  feelings. 
Therefore  it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe  already, 
pn^doccT  is  the  greater  gift.  Five  dear  words 
sf«ken  than  the  mind  of  one  man  to  the  mind  and 
ocasdence  of  another,  are  better  than  ten  thousand 
Of  these  more  startling  and  wonderful  phenomena. 

(5.)  There  remains  the  question  whether  these  also 
v^n  ''tooguea"  in  the  sense  of  being  languages, 
^vhidi  the  speakers  had  little  or  no  previous  know- 
ledge, or  whether  we  are  to  admit  here,  though  not  in 
Actd  ii.,  the  theories  which  see  in  them  only  unusual 
feims  of  speech  (Bleek),  or  inarticulate  cries  (Bun- 
aeo  I,  or  all  but  inaudible  whisperings  (Wieseler,  in 
Oi^osen,  tn  loc^.  The  question  is  not  one  for  a 
dogmatic  assertion,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
a  prepooderanoe  of  evidence  leading  us  to  look  on 
tike  i^keoomena  of  Pentecost  as  representative.  It 
mc^  have  been  from  them  that  the  word  tongue  de- 
njed  its  new  and  special  meaning.  The  companion 
oi'H.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  himself,  were  likely  to  use 
the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  absence 
<^  a  distinct  notice  to  the  contrary,  it  is  probable 
tiat  the  gift  would  manifest  itself  in  the  same 
^KiQ  at  Corinth  as  at  Jerusalem.  The  "  divers 
b:is  of  tongues  "  ( 1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the  <*  tongues  of 
cj«b"  M  Cor.  ziii.  1),  point  to  differences  of  some 
EL'<d,  and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  conceive  of  these  as 
ti^eroioes  of  language  than  as  belonging  to  utter* 
S'^s  all  equally  wild  and  inarticulate.  The  position 
i&uDUined  by  Lightfoot  (Harm,  of  Oosp.  on  Acts  ii.), 
±ii  the  gift  of  tongues  consisted  in  the  power  of 
H'e&kiDg  and  understanding  the  true  Hebrew  of  the 
0.  T.,  may  seem  somewhat  extravagant,  but  there 
wrom  groaDd  for  believing  that  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
vonis  had  over  the  minds  of  Greek  converts  at 
Corinth  a  power  which  they  failed  to  exercise  when 
tr:>ii.<>]ated,  and  that  there  the  utterances  of  the 
ti  Irenes  were  probably  in  whole,  or  in  part,  in  that 
<afipage.  Thus,  the  **  Maranatha  "  of  1  Cor.  xvi. 
-2,<x>mpared  with  xii.  3,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
tbat  word  had  been  spoken  under  a  real  or  counter- 
if.i  inspiraticm.  It  was  the  Spirit  that  led  men  to 
'Tf  J66a,  an  their  recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of 
Ji  rt  'Rom.  Tiii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6).  If  we  are  to  attach 
>^5  ddinite  meaning  to  the  **  tongues  of  angels  "  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  1 ,  it  must  be  by  connecting  it  with  the 
To?ds  surpoasing  human  utterance,  which  St.  Paul 
Aeird  as  in  JParadise  (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  these  again 
v^iti)  the  grvat  Hallelujah  hymns  of  which  we  read 
>'  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xix.  1-6  ;  Stanley,  /.  c. ; 
i«rald,  Gesch.  Isr,  vi.  p.  117).  The  retention  of 
«<^  words  like  Hosanna  and  Sabaoth  in  the  worship 
"f  the  Church,  of  the  Greek  formula  of  the  Kyrie 
IH-^oo  in  that  of  the  nations  of  the  West,  is  an  ex- 
<i^plitieation  of  the  same  feeling  operating  in  other 
vjjs  after  the  special  power  had  ceased. 

O.y  Here  also,  as  in  Acts  ii.,  we  have  to  think 
^  »aie  peculiar  intonation  as  frequently  charac- 
^~  *iijg  t  he  exercise  of  the  "  tongues."  The  analogies 
^iiich  suggest  themselves  to  St.  Paul's  mind  are 
tio»  of  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor. 
^^-  7,  8).  In  the  case  of  one  "  singing  in  the 
^p'rit"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  but  not  with  the  under- 
fidadiog  also,  the  attain  of  ecstatic  melody  must 


r^ 


'  XfandcT  {Pfiema.  «.  Tjeit.  1.  16)  rercrs  to  the  effect 
iored  by  Vtte  prpacfaing  of  6t.  Bernard  upon  hearers 
^»  4Hl  not  in«ler«Und  one  word  of  the  Latin  in  which 
^  pmdwd  {Opp.  it  119,  ed.  MabUlon)  as  an  instance  of 
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have  been  all  that  the  listeners  could  perceive. 
To  *'  sing  and  make  melody,"  is  specially  charac- 
teristic q£  those  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit 
(Eph.  V.  19).  Other  forms  of  utterance  less  dis- 
tinctly musical,  yet  not  less  mighty  to  stir  the 
minds  of  men,  we  may  trace  in  tiie  **cry"  (Rom. 
viii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6)  and  the  **  inefikble  groanings" 
(Rom.  viii.  26)  which  are  distinctly  ascribed  to 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  To  those  who 
know  the  wonderful  power  of  man's  voice,  as  the 
organ  of  his  spirit,  the  strange,  unearthly  charm 
which  bdongs  to  some  of  its  less  normal  states, 
the  influence  even  of  individual  words  thus  uttered, 
especially  of  words  belonging  to  a  language  which 
is  not  that  of  our  common  life  (comp.  Hijai*.  Diac. 
Comm,  m  I  Cor.  xiv.),  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  intellectual 
consciousness,  the  gitl  should  take  its  place  among 
the  means  by  which  a  man  **  built  up "  his  own 
life,  and  might  contribute,  if  one  were  present  to 
expound  his  utterances,  to  "  edify"  others  also.' 

(7.)  Connected  with  the  <*  tongues,"  there  was, 
as  the  words  just  used  remind  us,  the  correspond- 
ing power  of  interpretation.  It  might  belong  to 
any  listener  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27).  It  might  belong  to 
the  speaker  himself  when  he  returned  to  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  conscious  thought  (1  Cor.  xiv.  13). 
Its  function,  according  to  the  view  that  has  been 
here  taken,  must  have  been  twofold.  The  inter- 
preter had  fii*st  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramaic 
or  others,  which  had  mingled  more  or  less  largely 
with  what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning 
and  an  order  in  what  seemed  at  fii-st  to  be  without 
either,  to  follow  the  lofliest  flights  and  most  intri- 
cate windings  of  the  enraptured  spirit,  to  trace  the 
subtle  associations  w^hich  linked  together  words  and 
thoughts  that  seemed  at  first  to  have  no  point  of 
contact.  Under  the  action  of  one  with  this  insight 
the  wild  utterances  of  the  *'  tongues  *'  might  become 
a  treasure-house  of  deep  ti-uths.  Sometimes,  it 
would  appear,  not  even  this  was  possible.  The 
power  might  be  simply  that  of  sound.  As  the  pipe 
or  harp,  played  boldly,  the  hand  struck  at  random 
over  the  strings,  but  with  no  HiatrroK'fi,  no  musical 
interval,  wanted  the  condition  of  distinguishable 
melody,  so  the  **  tongues,"  in  their  extremest  form, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  intei-pretation.  Theie 
might  be  a  strange  aw  fulness,  or  a  strange  sweet- 
ness as  of  *'  the  tongues  of  angels,"  but  what  it 
meant  was  known  only  to  God  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7-11). 

VII.  (1.)  Traces  of  the  gift  aie  found,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Gala- 
tians,  the  Ephesians.  From  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
from  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  they  are  alto- 
gether absent,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant.  The 
life  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Church  has  passed 
into  a  calmer,  more  normal  state.  Wide  truths, 
abiding  gi-aces,  these  are  what  he  himself  lives  in 
and  exhorts  others  to  rest  on,  rather  than  exceptional 
Xapi(f/io,Ta,  however  marvellous.  The  '*  tongues  " 
are  already  "ceasing"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8),  as  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  post.  Love,  which  even  when 
"  tongues  "  were  mightiest,  ho  had  seen  to  be  above 
all  gills,  has  become  more  and  more,  all  in  all,  to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  disappeai*- 
ance  of  the  "  tongues  '* .  was  gradual.  As  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  draw  the  piecise  line  of  de- 

thls.  Like  phenomena  are  related  of  St.  Antony  of  Tadua 
and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  (Acta  Sanctorum,  June  24  and 
April  5).  of  whici)  ibis  is  probably  the  explanation. 
(Comp.  also  Wolff.  Curae  PhUoLog.  in  N.  T.  Acts  iL) 
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marcation  when  the  irpopfirtia  of  the  Apostolic  age 
passed  into  the  bibatrKoXla  that  remained  perma- 
nently  in  the  Chaix^h,  so  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  **  tongues  "  were  btill  heard,  though  less 
frequently,  and  with  less  striking  results.  The  tes- 
timony of  Irenaeufi  (Adv.  Haer,  v.  6)  that  there 
were  brethren  in  his  time  *'  who  had  prophetic 
gifts,  and  spoke  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
tongues,"  though  it  does  not  prove,  what  it  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  to  prove,  the  permanence  of 
the  gift  in  the  individual,  or  its  use  in  the  work  of 
evangelisdu^  (Wordsworth  on  Actt  ii.),  must  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  phenomena 
like  those  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  part 
which  they  had  filled  in  the  worahip  of  the  Churdi 
was  supplied  by  the  *'  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  " 
of  the  succeeding  age.  In  the  earliest  of  these,  dis- 
tinct in  character  from  either  the  Hebrew  psalms  or 
the  later  hymns  of  the  Church,  marked  by  a  stiange 
mixture  of  mystic  names,  and  half-coherent  thoughts 
(such  e.g,  ss  the  hymn  with  which  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ends  his  Ucu^yvySs,  and  the  earliest 
Sibylline  venes)  some  have  seen  the  influence  of  the 
ecsUtic  utterances  in  which  the  strong  feelings  of 
adoration  had  originally  shown  tiiemselves  (Nitasch, 
ChristL  Lehre,  ii.  p.  268). 

Afler  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose  nearly  all 
tmces  of  thero.  The  mention  of  them  by  Kusebius 
{^Comm.  in  Fs,  xlvi.)  is  vngue  and  uncertain.  The 
tone  hi  which  Chrysostom  speaks  of  them  {Comm. 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.)  is  that  of  one  who  feels  the  whole 
subject  to  be  obscure,  because  there  are  no  pheno- 
mena within  his  own  experience  at  all  autwering  to 
it.  Thd  whole  tendency  of  the  Church  was  to 
maintain  reverence  and  order,  and  to  repress  all 
approaches  to  the  ecstatic  state.  Those  who  yielded 
to  it  took  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertuilian 
{infra\  in  sects  outside  the  Church.  Symptoms 
of  what  was  then  looked  on  as  an  evil,  showed 
themselves  in  the  4th  century  at  Constantinople — 
wild,  inaiticulate  cries,  words  passionate  but  of  little 
meaning,  almost  convulsive  gestures — and  were  met 
by  Chrysostom  with  the  sternest  possible  reproof 
(^Hcm,  in  Is,  vi.  2,  ed.  Migne,  vi.  p.  100). 

VIII.  (1.)  A  wider  question  of  deep  interest  pre- 
senti  itself.  Can  we  Hnd  in  the  religious  history 
of  mankind  any  facts  analogous  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  **  tongues  "  ?  Recognising,  as  we  do,  Uie 
great  gap  which  separates  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  dav  of  Pentecost  from  all  others,  both  in  its 
origin  and  its  fruits,  there  is,  it  is  believed,  no  reason 
for  rejecting  the  thought  that  there  might  be  like 
phenomena  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  fore- 
shadowings,  approximations,  counterfeits.  Other 
Xapifffiara  of  the  Spirit,  wisdom,  prophecy,  helps, 
governments,  had  or  have  analogies,  in  special  states 
of  men's  spiritual  life,  at  other  times  and  under 
Other  conditions,  and  so  may  these.  The  three  cha- 
i-acteristic  phenomena  are,  as  has  been  seen,  (1)  an 
ecstatic  state  of  partial  or  entire  unconsciousness, 
the  human  will  being,  as  it  were,  swayed  by  a 
power  above  itself;  (2)  the  uttei'ance  of  words  in 
tones  startling  and  impressive,  but  oflen  conveying 
no  distinct  meaning;   (3)   the   use  of  langu^es 

t  Peep.  The  word,  omitted  in  its  place,  deserves  a  sepa- 
rate notice.    It  is  ttsed  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  viii.  19.  x.  14. 

as  the  equivalent  of  ^VDV,  "  to  cfatrp"  or  *■  cry.*'  llie 
Latin  pipiOf  from  which'  It  comefl,  is,  like  the  Hebrew, 
onomatopoetlc,  and  Is  used  to  express  the  wailing  cry  of 
young  chickens  or  infant  children.    In  this  sense  It  Is 
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which  the  speaker  at  other  times  was  unable  to  con- 
verse in. 

(2.)  The  histoiy  of  the  0.  T.  presents  us  with 
some  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  has 
accompaniments  of  this  natui^.  The  won!  includes 
something  more  than  the  utterance  of  a  distinct 
message  of  God.  Saul  and  his  messengers  come 
under  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  be  lies  on  the 
ground,  all  night,  stiipped  of  his  kingly  armour, 
and  joining  in  the  wild  chant  of  the  company  of 
prophets,  or  pouring  out  his  own  utteranoes  to  the 
sound  of  their  music  (1  Sam.  xix.  24 ;  oomp.  Stan- 
ley, I.  c). 

(3.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  &lse  prophets  and 
diviners  of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiiy. 
As  they,  in  their  work,  dress,  pretensions,  were 
counteifeits  of  those  who  truly  bore  the  name,  »> 
we  may  ventuiv  to  trsoe  in  other  things  that  which 
resembled,  more  or  less  closely,  what  had  accom- 
panied the  exercise  of  the  Divine  gifi.  And  here 
we  have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  io- 
tonations.  The  ventiiloquist  wizards  (•{  I77C 
Tf^fAvOoi,  ot  4ie  T^t  KoUdta  ^¥ovct¥)  ''peep' 
and  mutter"  (Is.  viii.  19).  The  "Toice  of  one 
who  has  a  familiar  spirit,"  comes  low  out  of  the 
ground  (Is.  xxix.  4).  The  fiilae  prophets  simulate 
with  their  tongues  {itcfidXAoyrtu  w^o^irrcior 
yk^tnis,  LXX.)  the  low  voice  with  which  the 
true  prophets  announced  that  the  Lord  hail  spoken 
(Jer.  xxiii.  31  ;  comp.  Gesen.  Thet.  s.  v.  DK3)' 

(4.)  The  quotation  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  21) 
from  Is.  xx^nii.  1 1  ("  With  men  of  other  tongttM 
{4v  irtpoyX^inrots)  and  other  lips  will  I  speak 
unto  this  people  **),  has  a  significance  of  which  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight.  The  common  interprets* 
tion  sees  in  that  passage  only  a  declaration  that 
those  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  Prophets 
should  be  taught  a  shai-p  lesson  by  the  lips  of  alMi 
conquerors.  Ewald  ( Prophet,  in  loc.),  dissatisfied 
with  this,  sees  in  the  new  teaching  the  voke  of 
thunder  striking  terror  into  men's  mind;.  St.  Paul, 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  **  tongues  '*  present  (0 
his  mind,  saw  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  the  Pro- 
phet's words.  Those  who  turned  aside  from  the 
true  prophetic  message  should  be  left  to  the  darker. 
•*  stammering,"  more  mysterious  utterances,  which 
wei^e  in  the  older,  what  the  •*  tongues  "  were  in  the 
Uter  Ecclesia.  A  remarkable  parallel  to  the  text 
thus  intei'preted  is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7.  There  also 
the  people  'are  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  true  prophetic  insight,  and  in  its  stead  there  is 
to  be  the  wild  delirium,  the  ecstatic  madness  of  the 
counterfeit  f  comp.  especially  the  LXX.,  6  Tpo^lf^s 
6  ToptoTi^K^Sf  AyBpctros  6  irp€v/juero^p6s). 

(5.)  The  history  of  heathen  oracles  presents,  it 
ne^  hardly  be  said,  examples  of  the  orgiastic  state, 
the  condition  of  the  fk&mis  as  distinct-  from  the 
wpo^^nyf,  in  which  Uie  wisest  of  Gredc  thinkri? 
recognised  the  lower  type  of  inspiration  (PUto. 
Timae\is^  72  b;  Bleek,  /.  c).  The  Pythoness  and 
the  Sibyl  are  as  if  possessed  by  a  power  which  they 
cannot  resist.  They  labour  under  the  ajfatHs  of 
the  god.  The  wild,  .uneartlily  sounds  (**  nee  owP' 
tale  sonans*'),  often  hardly  coherent,  hw^\  front 
their  lips.     It  remains  for  interpreters  to  collect  tb< 

used  In  the  first  of  these  passages  for  the  low  ay  of  tk^ 
false  soothsayers.  In  the  second  fat  thst  of  birds  vbca 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  snatches  from  their  ksU.  1" 
Is.  xxxviiL  14,  where  the  same  word  Is  used  to  tbc 
Hebrew,  the  A.  V.  gives. "  like  a  crane  or  a  swallow.  10 
did  I  chatter." 
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scattered  ottenaoes^  and  to  gire  them  shape  and 
meaning  (Virg.  Aen,  vi.  45,  98,  tt  seq,), 

i6.)  More  dutinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  ao- 
eoants  of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects  which  have, 
frnm  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
t»d(Mn.  Tertaliian  [de  Anim,  c.  9),  as  a  Montanist, 
daims  the  **  rerelationum  charismata  "  as  given  to 
a  9-^ter  of  that  sect.  They  came  to  her  "inter 
dcminica  solcmnta;'*  she  was,  **  per  ecstasin,  in 
fpiritu,"  convosing  with  angels,  and  with  the 
hst^  him.«elf,  seeing  and  hearing  mysteries  (**  sacra- 
n>enta"),  i^eading  the  hearts. of  men,  prescribing 
RDMdies  for  those  who  needed  them.  The  roove- 
is^t  of  the  Mendicant  orders  in  the  13th  century, 
ti:«  prophesyings  of  the  16  th  in  England,  the  early 
liitonr  of  the  disciples  of  George  Fox,  that  of  the 
Jansenisis  in  France,  the  Reyirals  under  Wesley  and 
H'hitefieid,  those  of  a  later  date  in  Sweden,  Ame- 
ncx,  and  Ireland  have,  in  like  manner,  been  firuittiil 
B  ecstatic  phenomena  more  or  less  closely  resem- 
Uifif  those  which  we  are  now  considering. 

(7/;  The  history  of  the  French  prophets  at  the 
commmcement  of  the  18th  centnry  presents  some 
tarts  of  special  interest.  The  terrible  sufferings 
rwiied  hr  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
vne  pressing  with  intolerable  severity  on  the  Ho- 
^voots  of  the  Cevennes.  The  persecuted  flocks  met 
toeHher  with  every  feeling  of  faith  and  hope  strung 
tn  its  bluest  pitch.  The  accustomed  order  of 
v.iTship  was  broken,  and  labouring  men,  children, 
Ski  iemak  servants,  spoke  with  rapturous  eloquence 
b>  the  messengers  of  God.  Beginning  in  1686,  then 
cni<»h<d  for  a  time,  bursting  forth  with  fresh  vio- 
iaoe  in  1 700,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  almost 
Eampean  celebrity.  Refugees  airived  in  London 
i*:  17i.>t>,  claiming  the  chaiacter  of  prophets  (Lacy, 
^'ry  from  the  Desert]  N.  Peyrat,  Fattora  in  the 
li'S/emess).  An  Englishman,  John  Lacy,  became 
lint  a  conrert  and  then  a  leader.  The  convulsive 
ttjitatic  utterances  of  the  sect  drew  down  the  ridicule 
&(  Sbailesbiiry  (  On  Enthusitam).  Calomy  thought 
it  tMoes^ry  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  preten- 
SFXLS  (CcrKKftt  against  the  New  Prophets).  They 
piaei  a  distinguished  pi-oselyte  in  Sir  R.  Bulkley, 
i  pupil  of  Bishop  Fell's,  with  no  inconsiderable 
Woing,  who  occupied  in  their  proceedings  a  position 
vHich  lemlnds  us  of  that  of  Heniy  Drummond 
aiDfng  the  followers  of  Irving  (Bulkley*s  Defence 
ff  the  Prophets),  Here  also  there  was  a  strong 
<^-£tagioos  excitement.  Nicholson,  the  Baxter  of 
tbe  wet,  published  a  confession  that  he  had  found 
ktnself  unable  to  resist  it  {Falsehood  of  the  New 
yrrfpiiets)^  though  he  afterwards  came  to  look  upon 
ti>  companions  as  **  enthusiastick  impostors."  What 
'3  fpeciailj  noticeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
311  Haiined  by  them.  Sir  R.  Bulkley  decUi-es 
iilut  he  had  heard  Lacy  repeat  long  sentences  in 
Utin,  and  another  speak  Hebrew,  though,  when  not 
ie  the  Spirit,  they  were  quite  incapable  of  it  {Nor- 
riiize,  p.  92).  The  characteristic  thought  of  all 
t}M  iweiations  was,  that  they  were  the  true  chil- 
»irra  of  God.  Almost  every  oi-acle  began  with 
''Mr  child  I "  as  its  characteristic  word  (Peywit,  i. 
^$5-313).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange  Revi- 
valist movement  was  spreading,  nearly  at  the  same 
t>me,  through  Sikssia,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 
tl^^  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were  almost  the 
''Uj  subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too  spoke  and 


*  Ctmp.  the  Independent  testimony  of  Arcbdeacon  Stnp- 
^'^L  He  had  Ustened  to  the  **  unknown  tongue,"  and  bad 
{vujid  it "  a  Bound  such  as  I  never  heard  before,  unearthly 
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prayed  with  a  wonderful  power  (Lacy,  Behtionf 
&c.,  p.  31 ;  Bulkley,  Narrative,  p.  46). 

(8.)  The  8os»lled  Unknown  Tongues,  which 
manifested  themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Regent 
Square,  present  a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and 
the  data  for  judging  of  its  nature  are  more  copious. 
Here,  more  than  in  most  other  cases,  there  were 
the  oonditi(MU  of  long,  eager  expectation,  fixed 
brooding  over  one  central  thought,  the  mind  strained 
to  a  preternatural  tensicm.  Suddenly,  now  from 
<»e,  now  from  another,  chiefly  from  women,  devout 
but  illiterate,  mysterious  sounds  were  heard. 
Voices,  which  at  other  times  were  harsh  and  un* 
pleasing,  became,  when  "singing  in  the  Spirit," 
pei'fectly  haimonious^  (Cardale,  Narrativey  in 
Momiiuj  Watch,  ii.  871,  872).  Those  who  spoke, 
men  of  known  devotion  and  acuteness,  bore  witness 
to  their  inability  to  control  themselves  (Baxter, 
NatTative,  pp.  5,  9,  12),  to  their  being  lod,  the? 
knew  not  how,  to  speak  in  a  ^*  triumphant  chant ' 
(ibid.  pp.  46,  81).  The  man  over  whom  they 
exercised  so  strange  a  power,  has  left  on  i*eoord  hLs 
testimony,  that  to  him  they  seemed  to  embody  a 
more  than  earthly  music,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
the  **  tongues"  of  the  Apostolic  i^  had  been  as  the 
archetypal  melody  of  which  all  the  Church's  chants 
and  hymns  were  but  faint,  poor  echoes  (Oliphant's 
Life  of  Irving,  ii.  208).  To  those  who  were 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  but  an 
unintelligible  gibberish,  the  yells  and  groans  of 
madmen  (Newspapers  of  1831,  passim).  Some- 
times it  was  asseited  that  fragmeuts  of  known 
languages,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  were 
mingled  together  in  the  utterances  of  those  who 
spoke  in  the  power  (Baxter,  Narrative,  pp.  1 33, 1 34). 
Sometimes  it  was  but  a  jargon  of  mere  sounds 
(ibid.).  The  speaker  was  commonly  unable  to  in- 
tei'pret  what  he  uttered.  Sometimes  the  office  was 
undertaken  by  another.  A  clear  and  interesting 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  whole  movement  is 
given  in  Mrs.  Oliphaiit's  Life  of  Irving,  vol.  ii. 
Those  who  wish  to  trace  it  through  all  its  stages 
must  be  referred  to  the  seven  volumes  of  the 
Morning  Watch,  and  especially  to  Irviog's  series  of 
papers  on  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  vols,  iii.,  iv« 
and  V.  Whatever  other  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  facts,  there  exists  no  ground  for  im- 
puting a  deliberate  imposture  to  any  of  the  pentons 
who  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  movement. 

(9.)  In  certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and 
body  the  powers  of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a 
wonderful  and  abnbrmal  strength.  In  the  delirium 
of  fever,  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  speak  in 
their  old  age  languages  which  they  have  never  heard 
or  spoken  since  their  earliest  youtli.  The  accent  of 
their  common  speech  is  altered.  Women,  ignorant 
and  untaught,  repeat  long  sentences  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  which  they  had  once  heaid,  without,  in 
any  degree,  understanding  or  intending  to  remember 
them.  In  all  such  cases  the  mar\'ellous  power  is 
the  accompaniment  of  disease,  and  passes  away 
when  tlie  patient  returns  to  his  usual  state,  to  the 
healthy  equilibrium  and  interdependence  of  the  life  of 
seasation  and  of  thought  (Abercrombie,  Intellectual 
Powers,  pp.  140-143 ;  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases 
of  the  Brain,  pp.  337,  360,  374;  Watson, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  i.  128).     The 


and  unaccountable."  He  recognised  precisely  the  same 
sounds  In  the  Irish  Revivals  of  1859  (  Woik  and  Counter- 
utwA^p.11). 
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Mediaeval  belief  that  this  power  of  speaking  in 
tongues  bdonged  to  those  who  were  possessed  by 
evil  spirits  rests,  obviously,  upon  like  psychological 
phenomena  (Peter  Martyr,  Loci  Communes,  i.  c.  10 ; 
Bayle,  JXctionn,  s.  v.  "Grandier"). 

IX.  These  phenomena  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  order  that  we  may  see  how  &r  tiiey  re- 
semble, how  far  they  differ  from,  those  which  we 
have  seen  reason  to  believe  constituted  the  outward 
signs  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  It  need  not  startle  or 
**  offend  "  us  if  we  find  the  likeness  between  the  true 
and  the  counterfeit  greater,  at  first  sight,  than  we 
expected.  So  it  was  at  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and 
of  Asia.  There  also  the  two  existed  in  the  closest 
approximation  ;  and  it  was  to  no  outward  sign,  to  no 
speaking  with  languages,  or  prediction  of  the  future, 
that  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  pointed  as  the  crucial 
test  by  which  men  were  to  distinguish  between 
them,  but  to  the  confession  on  the  one  side,  the 
denial  on  the  other,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  1  John  ir.  2,  3).  What  may  be 
Intimately  inferred  from  such  facts  is  the  existence, 
in  the  mysterious  constitution  of  man's  nature,  of 
powers  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  latent,  but 
which,  under  given  conditions,  may  be  roused  into 
activity.  Memory,  imagination,  speech,  may  all  be 
intensified,  transfigured,  as  it  were,  with  a  new 
glory,  actii^  independently  of  any  ccuudous  or 
deliberate  volition.  The  exciting  causes  may  be 
disease,  or  the  fixed  ooncentxation  of  the  senses  or 
of  thought  on  one  object,  or  the  power  of  sympathy 
with  those  who  have  already  passed  into  the 
abnormal  state.  The  life  thus  pxtKiuoed  is  at  the 
furthest  pole  from  the  common  life  of  sensation, 
habit,  forethought.  It  sees  what  others  do  not  see, 
hears  what  they  do  not  hear.  If  there  be  a  spiritual 
power  acting  upon  man,  we  might  expect  this  phase 
of  the  life  of  the  human  soul  to  manifest  its  opera- 
tions most  clearly.  Precisely  because  we  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  Divine  work  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  we  may  conceire  of  it  as  using  this  state 
as  its  instrument,  not  as  introducing  phenomena, 
in  all  respects  without  parallel,  but  as  carrying  to 
its  highest  point,  what,  if  good,  had  been  a  fore- 
shadowing of  it,  presenting  the  reality  of  what,  if 
evil,  had  been  the  mimiciy  and  counterfeit  of  good. 
And  whatever  resemblances  there  may  be,  the  points 
of  difference  are  yet  greater.  The  phenomena 
which  have  been  described  are,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, morbid  ;  the  precursors  or  the  ccmsequenoes 
of  clearly  recognisable  disease.  The  Gift  of  Tongues 
was  bestowed  on  men  ia  inii  ▼agaar  aad  activity, 
preceded  by  no  frenzy,  followed  'by  no  exhaustion. 
The  Apostles  went  on  with  thMr  daily  work  of 
teaching  and  organising  the  Church.  The  form 
which  the  new  power  assumed  was  determined 
partly,  it  may  be,  by  deep-lying  conditions  of  man's 
mental  and  spiritual  being,  within  which,  as  self- 
imposed  limits,  the  Spirit  poured  from  on  high  was 
pleased  to  work,  paitly  by  the  character  of  the 
people  for  whom  this  special  manifestation  was 
given  as  a  sign.  New  powers  of  knowledge, 
memoij,  utterance,  for  which  education  and  habit 
could  not  at  all  account,  served  to  waken  men  to 
the  sense  of  a  power  which  they  could  not  measure, 
a  Kingdom  of  God  into  which  they  wei'e  called  to 
alter.  Lastly,  let  us  remember  the  old  rule  holds 
good,  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Other 
phenomena,  presenting  approximate  resemblances, 

>  It  can  bardly  be  doubted  that  the  Interpolated  wcml 
■*  unknown/'  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Cor.  adv.,  was  the  starting- 
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hare  ended  in  a  sick  man's  dreams,  in  a  fevered 
frenzy,  in  the  nan-owness  of  a  sect.  They  grew 
out  of  a  passionate  brooding  over  a  single  thought, 
often  over  a  single  word  ;^  and  the  end  has  sbowD 
that  it  was  not  well  to  seek  to  turn  back  Ood'^ 
order  and  to  revive  the  long-buried  past  The 
gift  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  starting-polct 
of  the  long  history  of  Uie  Churdi  of  Christ,  tiie 
witness,  in  its  very  form,  of  a  universal  familr 
gathered  out  of  all  nations. 

But  it  was  the  starting-point  only.  The  new* 
ness  of  the  truth  then  presented  to  the  world,  the 
power  of  the  first  experience  of  a  higher  bte,  the 
longing  expectation  in  men's  minds  of  the  Diviue 
kingdom,  may  have  made  this  special  manifestatk<&. 
at  the  time,  at  once  inevitable  and  fitting.  It 
belonged,  however,  to  a  critical  epoch,  not  to  i)» 
continuous  life  of  the  Church.  It  implied  a  <lu- 
turbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  man's  normal  state. 
The  high-wrought  ecstasy  could  not  continue,  migU 
be  glorious  and  blessed  for  him  who  bad  it,  a  a/s, 
as  has  beoi  said,  for  those  who  had  it  not ;  but  it 
was  not  the  instrument  for  building  up  the  Oiaidi. 
That  was  the  work  of  another  gift,  the  propb«cT 
which  came  from  God,  yet  was  addmed  from  tk 
mind  and  heart  of  one  man  to  the  minds  and  heaits 
of  his  brethren.  When  the  overflowing  falocss  at 
life  had  passed  away,  when '' tongaes*'  had  "ceasal ' 
and  prophecy  itsdf,  in  its  irresistible  power,  had 
**  fiiiled,"  they  left  behind  them  the  lasm  tb^J 
were  meant  to  teach.  They  had  borne  their  wit- 
ness, and  had  done  their  work.  They  hsd  taagbt 
men  to  believe  in  one  Divine  Spirit,  the  giver  ot  xS 
good  gifts,  **  dividing  to  every  man  severallj  as  H'' 
will ; "  to  recognise  His  inspiration,  not  only  is  tii^ 
marvel  of  the  '*  tongues,"  or  in  the  burning  v^-ru 
of  prophets,  but  in  all  good  thoughts,  in  the  il^^t 
judgment  in  all  things,  in  the  excellent  gitt  *i 
Charity.  [E.  H.  P.J 

TOPAROHY  (Toro^x'a).  A  term  ^Iwd  is 
one  passage  of  the  Septuagint  (1  Mace.  xi.  28)  tA 
indicate  three  districts  to  which  elsewhere  d.  ^''\ 
xi.  34)  the  name  yofUs  is  given.  In  all  thne 
passages  the  English  Version  employs  the  tifO 
"  goveiTiments."  The  three  ♦*  toparchies"  in  ques- 
tion were  Apherima  ('A^pc^),  Lydda.  ai^l 
Ramath.  They  had  been  detached  from  Samara 
Peraea,  and  Galilee  ivspectively,  some  time  btS^ 
the  war  between  Demetrius  Soter  and  Alexai^^' 
Bala.  Each  of  the  two  IxUigerents  endeavoaivd  '^ 
win  over  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  Htgb-Priest,  to  thrr 
side,  by  allowing  him,  among  other  privileges  tiie 
sovereign  power  over  these  districts  without  say 
payment  of  land-tax.  The  situation  of  tjM.^  r* 
doubtful ;  for  the  topai'chy  Lydda,  of  which  Plir^ 
speaks  (v.  14),  is  situated  not  in  Peraea,  but  oo  th» 
western  side  of  the  Jordan.  Apherima  b  o('> 
sidered  by  Grotius  to  denote  the  region  aS*  t 
Bethel,  captured  by  Abijah  from  Jeroboam  (J  Ch  • 
xiii.  19).  Ramath  ia  probably  the  &moos  strrD.^ 
hold,  the  desiro  of  obtaining  which  led  to  the  uj* 
fortunate  expedition  of  the  aiUcd  sovereignt,  Ali^^ 
and  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xzii.). 

The  "toparchies"  seem  to  have  been  cf  tV 
nature  of  agalika,  and  the  passages  in  which  tiy 
word  roir<£px^'  occurs,  all  harmonize  with  tij' 
view  of  that  functionary  as  the  «»;a,  wbcse  <ia*5 
would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  and  administer  ju<t  >'• 
in  all  cases  affecting  the  revenue,  and  who,  f<^  ^ '' 
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porpow  of  enlbreing  parmeDt,  would  have  the  oom- 
iBa»l  (rf*  a  flmall  miiitarj  force.  He  wooM  thus  be 
the  lowet  in  the  hienirdiy  of  a  despotic  administrar 
tim  to  whom  troops  would  be  enti'usted ;  and  hence 
t\»  tannt  in  2  K.  zriii.  24,  and  Is.  xxxvi.  9 :  wAs 
kw9^rptftts  rh  9p6<rtffwor  rordpxov  Ms,  r&v 
l^ikmp  rov  Kvploy  fwv  r&r  Aax^trrwi' ;  *'  How 
wilt  thou  resist  a  single  toparch,  one  of  the  very 
krL<t  of  mj  lord's  slaves '/"  But  the  essential  character 
cf  the  toparch  is  that  of  a  fiscal  officer,  and  his  mili- 
t4rr  character  is  altogether  subordinate  to  his  civil. 
H-enoe  the  word  is  employed  in  Gen.  xli.  34,  for  the 
"wooers  over  the  land,"  who  were  instructed  to 
rcT  ap  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
imog  the  seven  years  of  abundance.  In  Dan.  iii. 
}.  Theodotiwi  uses  the  word  in  a  much  more  exten- 
s  r«  sease^  making  it  e(iuivalent  to  "  satraps,"  and 
ti»  F.Dg.  Version  renders  the  original  by  **  princes ;" 
bit  the  original  word  here  is  not  the  same  as  in  Dan. 
II .  2,  27,  and  vi.  7,  in  every  one  of  which  cases  a 
fubordinate  functionary  is  contemplated.  [J.  W.  B.] 

TOPAZ  (rnC^fpitddh:  rovdCiov:  tcpazius). 

Tii"  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  is 
I'ixnWj  allowed  to  be  our  chrysolite,  while  their 
•HrTy>Iite  is  our  topaz.  [Chrysolite,  App.  A.] 
B'iiennann,  however  {Die  Urim  und  Thuintnim^ 
p.  '^  ,  contends  that  the  topaz  and  the  chrysolite  of 
tty  aocieats  are  identical  with  the  stones  denoted 
W  these  terms  at  the  present  day.  The  account 
vrxh  Pliny  (iV.  H.  xxxvii.  8)  gives  of  the  topazos 
*<*  l^tlj  leails  to  the  conclusion  that  that  stone  is 
■If  chrysolite ;  **  the  topazos,"  he  says,  "  is  still  held 
:^  high  estimation  for  its  green  tints**  According 
i"»  the  authority  oi  Jubn,  cited  by  Pliny,  the  topaz 
i»  ierired  from  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea  called 
**  To|<izos ;  **  it  is  said  that  this  island,  where  these 
pTft'ious  stoaes  were  procured,  was  surrounded  by 
^•fT*.  Aod  was,  in  consequence,  often  sought  for  by 

•  -'icitors,  and  that  hence  it  received  its  name,  the 
'  nn  *•  topazin  "  signifying,  in  the  Ti"ogloilyte  tongue, 
"ui  «^  *  (?).  Th^  pttiWi,  which,  as  has  alrwdy 
Ifru  stated,  probably  denotes  the  modern  chrysolite, 
i.v^  the  second  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  high- 
;  e->t's  breast-plixte  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10) ;  it 
V .%  one  of  the  jewels  that  adorned  the  apparel  of 
•-•  king  of  Tyre  (Ezefc.  xxviii.  13) ;  it  was  the 
^•r.M  stone  that  garnished  the  ninth  foundation 

'*  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20)  ;  in  Job 
iiviu.  19,  where  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  precious 
I  ">  l*si,  it  is  said  that  "  i\iepitddh  of  Ethiopia  sliall 
«'t  -^^iial  it.**  Chrysolite,  which  is  also  known  by 
t'-«  name  of  olivine  and  peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  mag- 

'-^a  and  iron ;  it  is  so  soft  as  to  lose  its  polish  unless 
^   n  with  care  (Minerahjy  and  Crifstaiiography, 

T  M.tchell  and  Tennant,  p.  512).  the  identity  "of 
t  !f  ToriCioy  with  the  n*Tt39  of  the  Heb.  Bible 

'  <:t!ioiently  established  by  the  combined  autho- 
"-.•»s  of  the  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  Josephus,  while 
'^ttt  of  the  TOTd(ior  with  our  chrysolite  is,  it 
*7]wars  to  us,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  those 
•ite.-*  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  ques- 
•t-Q.  See  Braan,  De  Vest,  Sac.  Heb,  p.  641,  ed. 
l^^ru.  [W.  H.] 

TOTHELcWn;  To^rfX:  Thophel).  A  pkce 

:<^tiooed  Deut.  i.  1,  which  has  been  probably 
>iii)ti(]ed  with  TSfUeh  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name 
r  I  oing  north  of  Bozra  towards  the  N.W.  into  the 
••.n'»r  and  S.E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson, 
li.  670 1.  This  latter  is  a  roost  fertile  region,  hav- 
n,z  many  sprii^  and  rivulets  flawing  into  the  Ghor, 
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and  large  plantations  of  frnit-irees,  whence  figs  aie 
exported.  The  bird  katta,  a  kind  of  partiidge,  is 
found  there  in  great  numbers,  and  the  steinbock 
pastures  in  herds  of  forty  or  fifty  together  (Burck- 
hanit,  Hoiy  Land,  405-6).  [H.  H.] 

TOTHETH,  and  once  TO'PHET,  (HBh). 

Generally  with  the  article  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer.  vii. 
31,32,  xix.  6,  13,  14).  Three  times  without  it 
(Jer.  vii.  32,  xix.  11,12).  Once  not  only  without 
it,  but  with  an  affix,  nn&JH  Tophteh  (Is.  xxx.  33) 

In  Greek,  Ta^4$,  Tw^iB,  and  Oo^dt  (Steph.  Lex, 
VoQ,  Peregrin, ;  Biel,  Thes.),  In  the  Vulgate, 
Tliopheth.  In  Jerome,  TopKet,  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Josephus. 

It  by  somewhere  east  or  south-east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, for  Jeremiah  went  out  by  the  Sun-gate,  or 
east  gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer.  xix.  2).  It  was  in  *'  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom"  (vii.  31),  which  is 
♦J  by  the  entry  of  the  east  gate  "  (xix.  2).  Thus  it 
was  not  identical  with  Hinnom,  as  some  have 
written,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  Paradise  is 
identical  with  Eden,  the  one  being  part  of  the 
other.  It  was  m  Hinnom,  and  was  perhaps  one  of 
its  chief  groves  or  gardens.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  part  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered  by 
Siloam,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Birket  ei-ffamra.  The  name  Tophet  occurs  only  in 
the  Old  Testament  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Is.  xxx.  33  ; 
Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14).  The  New 
does  not  refer  to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha.  Jerome 
is  the  first  who  notices  it;  but  we  can  see  that 
by  his  time  the  name  had  disappeared,  for  he  dis- 
cusses it  very  much  as  a  modem  commentator 
would  do,  only  mentioning  a  green  and  fruitful 
spot  in  Hinnom,  watered  by  Siloam,  where  he 
assumes  it  was:  "  Delubmm  Baal,  nemus  ac  lucus, 
Siloe  fontibus  iirigatus"  (In  Jer.  vii.).  If  this 
be  the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  the  valley 
or  gorge  south  of  Jerusalem,  which  usually  goes 
by  the  name  of  Hinnom,  is  not  the  Ge-Ben- 
Hinnom  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  until  comparatively 
modem  times,  that  southern  ravine  was  never  so 
named.  Hinnom  bv  old  writers,  westem  and 
eastern,  is  always  placed  east  of  the  city,  and  cor- 
responds to  what  we  call  the  "  Mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon,"  along  the  southern  bed  and  banks  of 
the  Kedron  (Jerome,  De  Locis  Hebr,  and  Comm,  in 
Matt.  X.  28 ;  Ibn  Batutah,  Tracels;  Jalal  Addin*s 
History  of  the  Temple  \  Felix  Fabri),  and  wan 
i^eckonttl  to  be  somewhere  between  tiie  Potter'a 
Field  and  the  Fuller's  Pool. 

Tophet  has  been  variously  translated.  Jerome 
says  iatitudo ;  othei-s  gatdcn ;  others  drum ;  others 
place  of  burning  or  burying ;  others  abomination 
(Jerome,  Noldius,  Gesenius,  Bo(;hnrt,  Simonis, 
Onom.),  The  most  natural  seems  that  suggested 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a  tabret^  and  in  the 
otiier  Toph^  (Is.  xxx.  32,  33).  The  Hebrew  words 
are  nearly  identical ;  and  Tophet  was  probably  the 
king's  "  music-grove"  or  garden,  denoting  ori 
ginally  nothing  evil  or  hateful.  Certainly  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  drums 
beaten  to  di'own  the  cries  of  the  burning  victims 
that  passed  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  As  Chin- 
neroth  is  the  harp-sea^  so  Tophet  is  the  tabret-grooe 
or  valley.  This  might  be  at  first  part  of  the  royal 
garden,  a  spot  of  sjjecial  beauty,  with  a  royal  villa 
in  the  midst,  like  tlie  Pasha's  palace  at  Shflbra, 
near  Cairo.  Aflerwai-ds  it  w.as  defiletl  by  idols, 
and  polluted  by  the  sacriHces  of  Baal  and  the  fires 
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of  Moloch.  Then  it  became  the  place  of  abomina- 
tion, the  very  gate  or  pit  of  hell.  The  pious 
kings  defiled  it,  and  threw  down  its  altars  and 
high  places,  poaring  into  it  all  the  filth  of  the  city, 
till  it  became  the  "  abhorrence  "  of  Jerusalem ;  for 
to  it  primarily,  though  not  exhaustively,  the  pro- 
phet refers : — ' 

They  shall  go  forth  and  gaze 

On  the  carcases  of  the  transgressors  against  me : 

For  their  worm  shall  not  die. 

And  their  fire  shall  not  be  quenched. 

And  they  shall  be  an  abhorrence  to  all  flesh. 

(Is.  Ixvi.  24.) 

In  Kings  and  Jei-emiah  the  name  is  *'  th^  Tophet," 
but  in  Isaiah  (xxx.  33)  it  is  Tophieh;  yet  the  places 
are  probably  the  same  so  far,  only  in  Isaiah's  tune 
the  grove  might  be  changing  its  name  somewhat, 
and  with  that  change  taking  on  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing which  it  manifestly  possesses  in  the  prophet's 
prediction : — 

Set  in  order  in  days  past  has  been  Tophteh ;   < 

Sorely  for  the  Ung  it  has  been  made  ready. 

He  hath  deepened,  he  hath  widened  it ;  * 

The  pile  thereof,  fire  and  wood,  he  hath  mnltiplied. 

The  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone. 

Doth  set  it  on  fire. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  LXX.  translate  the 
above  passage  in  a  peculiar  way:  wpb  iifi§p&v 
&ireuTt}0^<r]7,  *'  thou  shalt  be  required  from  of 
old,"  or  perhaps  **  before  thy  time ;"  but  Jerome 
tmu&lates  the  LXX.  as  if  their  word  had  been 
i^avardw  Tor  &6eT^«,  as  Prooopius  reads  it),  and 
not  itwcuTtWt  "  tu  ante  dies  decipieriSf*  adding 
this  comment :  "  Dicitur  ad  ilium  quod  ab  initio 
seipse  deoeperit,  regnum  sunm  arbitrans  sempi- 
ternum,  cum  preparata  sint  Gehenna  et  eteina 
supplicia.*'     In  that  case   the  Alexandrian  ti'ans- 

lators  perhaps  took  iinOJi  for  the  second  person 

singular  masculine  of  tiie  future  Piel  of  nfld^ 

to  pei*suade  or  deceive.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Michnelis  renders  it  thus:  "  Tophet  ejus,  q.  d. 
rogus  ejus."  In  .Ter.  xix.  6,  13,  the  Sept.  trans- 
late Tophet  by  Hidxruffis,  Hiairlirruy,  which  is  not 
easily  explained,  except  on  the  sup}X)sition  of  a 
marginal  gloss  having  ciept  into  the  text  instead 
-of  the  proper  name  (see  Jerome ;  and  also  Spohn 
on  the  Greek  version  of  Jer.  Pref,  p.  18,  and  Notes 
on  chaps,  xix.  xiii.). 

In  Jer.  (vii.  32,  xix.  6)  there  is  an  intimation 
that  both  Tophet  and  Gehinnom  were  to  lose  their 
names,  and  to  be  called  "  the  valley  of  slaughter  " 
(nainn  K^a,    Ge-ha-HArigdh^),     Without  ven- 

turing  on  the  conjecture  that  the  modem  Deraj 
can  be  a  relic  of  H&rijdk,  we  may  yet  say  that 
this  lower  pai-t  of  the  Kedron  is  **  the  valley  of 
slaughter,"  whether  it  ever  actually  bore  this  name 
or  not.  It  was  not  hei%,  as  some  have  thought, 
that  the  Assyrian  was  slain  by  the  sword  of  the 
destroying  angel.  That  slaughter  seems  to  have 
taken  place  to  the  west  of  the  dty,  probably  on  the 
spot  afterwai-ds  called  fi*om  the  event,  *'  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  40).  The  slaughter 
from  which  Tophet  was  to  get  its  new  name  was 
not  till  afterwards.  In  all  succeeding  ages,  blood 
has  flowed  there  in  streams;  corpses,  buried  and 
unburied,  have  filled  up  the  hollows^  and  it  may 
be  that  nndemeath  the  modem  gardens  and  ter- 
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i^aces  theiY  lie  not  only  the  debris  of  the  dty.  bat 
the  bones  and  dust  of  millions — ^Romans,  PerHsm. 
Jews,  Greeks,  CrusaderB,  Moslems.  What  futare 
days  and  events  may  bring  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
Perhaps  the  prophet's  words  are  not  yet  exhau&tAl 
Strange  contrast  between  Tophet's  first  and  la^t ! 
Once  the  choice  grove  of  Jmisalem's  choicest  rrj- 
ley ;  then  the  place  of  defilement  and  death  ar:l 
fire;  then  the  **  valley  of  slavghter"!  Ooce  \m\ 
royal  music-grove,  where  SoIouhmi's  sin^^,  with 
voice  and  instrument,  regaled  the  kinc:,  the  court. 
and  the  city;  tlien  the  temple  of  Baal,  the  hi^b 
place  of  Moloch,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  burc- 
ing  infants;  then  (in  symbol)  the  place  wb«r?  b 
the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Once  pre|ar«d 
for  Israel's  king,  as  one  of  his  choicest  villas ;  tb^ 
degi-aded  and  defiled,  till  it  becomes  the  place  ^ 
paired  for  *<  the  King  "  at  the  soimd  oi  whose  iill 
the  nations  are  to  shake  (Ez.  xxxi.  16) ;  ao4  w 
Paradise  and  Eden  passed  into  Babylon,  eo  Tophei 
and  Ben  Hiimom  pass  into  Gehenna  and  the  bn 
of  fire.  These  scenes  seem  to  have  taken  hold  d 
Milton's  mind;  for  thi-ee  times  over,* within ni 
lines,  he  refeis  to  **  the  opprobrious  hill,"  t 
**  hill  of  scandal,"  the  **  offensive  rooantain,"  vs^ 
speaks  of  Solomon  making  his  grore  in 

"The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Topbct  tbenoe 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell." 

Many  of  the  old  travellers  (see  Felix  Fabri,  toI 
i.  p.  391)  refer  to  Tophet^  or  Tojph  as  they  call  stj 
but  they  give  no  infoimation  as  to  the  locklrtri 
Every  vestige  of  Tophet — ^name  and  groTe— *^ 
gone,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  the  spot ;  yet  ta 
references  of  Scriptui-e  and  the  present  features  << 
the  locality  enable  us  to  make  the  guess  with  t  i 
same  tolerable  nearness  as  we  do  in  the  c»>e  « 
Gethsemane  or  Scopus.  [H.  B.] 

TOR'MAH  (HDnn :   <r  ic^u^ ;   Alei.  h^ 

BwfMtf :  clam)  occurs  (wly  in  the  margin  of  JiM 
ix.  31,  as  the  alternative  rendeiiiig  of  the  HeK-vj 
word  which  in  the  text  is  given  as  *•  privily."  B 
a  few  commentators  it  has  been  conjectuied  tfa 
the  word  was  originally  the  same  with  ARi  XiH  i 
ver.  41 — one  or  the  other  having  been  comij^" 
by  the  copyists.  This  appears  to  have  been  b:> 
stalled  by  Kimchi.  It  is  adopted  by  Junics  as 
Tremellius ;  but  there  is  little  to  be  saitd  either  t 
or  against  it,  and  it  will  probably  always  reiav: 
mere  conjecture.  ['••, 

TORTOISE  OV,  tsdb:  6  icpoK<(SciXss  i  x^ 

ffcuos :  crocodihts).  The  tsdb  occurs  only  in  L** 
xi.  29,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal.  Bc^i^ 
{Hieroz,  ii.  463)  with  much  reason  refers  the  H' 

5  ^ 
term  to  the  kindred  Arabic  dhab  (4-M^),  *'»  ^ 

kind  of  lizard,"  which,  fit)m  the  desaipticffl  ot  .t  j 
given  by  Damir,  appears  to  be  the  Psammat^i 
ScincuSy  or  Monitor  ten'estris  of  Cuvier  (i2.  X  j 
26).  This  lizard  is  the  waran  elrhard of  the  .Kn\\ 
i,  e,  the  land-waran,  in   contradiiitincti<»  to  t:| 

•  a"' 

tcaran  ei-hahr^  1.  e.  the  watei^liiaixi  ( liniMt^^  -^l 
hticus).  It  is  oomrncm  enough  in  the  deserts  i 
Palestine  and  K.  Africa.  It  is  no  doubt  the  K/wrj 
8ctA.of  x^fMrcuot  of  Herodotus  nv.  192).  Sw  ^\ 
Dioscorides  (ii.  71),  who  mentions  it,  or  i^^it^j 


«  Of  the  literal  Tophet  It  Is  said,  **They  Khali  bury  In    vridmtd  it:* 
Tophet,  tiU  there  be  no  place  "  (Jer.  vli.  32).    Of  tho  sym- 1     b  Gin  the  Eroge  of  Josephus  (AmL  ix.  10.  $4)  have  uj 
boUcal  Tophet  it  Is  said  above,  "  He  bath  deepened  and  !  connexion  with  the  IMtrfg^  of  Jeremiah? 


tfe  SoMcm  t^dnalia,  under  the  nuns  of  nfyitoj. 
Onniiw  deriTM  the  Hcb.  word  htm  aav,  "  to 


I.  word  baa  a3V> 

[W.  H.] 
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Ins  fellow-cnfWien  (Act*  lii.  B5).  Th«  other 
priDUry  English  Teraons  trntslatf  In  tha  ume  wny , 
eKeptlho«fromtheVulg.i*(Widif.theHheiiiish), 
which  reader  "  scnbe,"  A  dig«t  at'  Boeckh'a  views, 
in  bis  StaaUhaiakaltang,  ropKUDg  the  function! 
of  this  otRcer  at  Athens  (there  were  three  gtods 
of  tbe  order  there),  will  be  found  in  Diet,  tf  Ani. 
p.  459  K\.  The  ypamiaTfii  or  "  town-cierk"  at 
Epheaui  wm  no  doubt  a  more  impoitaot  penon  id 
that  citj  than  any  of  the  public  olliuis  deugnated 
by  that  term  in  Greece  {set  GiavtU't  Diiaertatioiu, 
iv.  15*2).  I'he  title  is  pi-eservtit  on  varioui  ancient 
cmns  (WeHtein,  Nob.  Test.  ii.  586 ;  Akennann'i 
Numismatic  Uluitratiaiu,  p.  53),  whicji  iUiutrate 
fully  the  mnk  and  dignity  of  the  office.  It  would 
ippear  thftt  what  imy  hare  been  the  original  aer- 


TOUflPh;  BohJ;  Alej.et.oii:  TAofi),  Toi, 
tji:ofHMiiath(l  C'br.  niii,  9,  lU). 

TOWEB.*  For  lowen  as  parts  of  dty-waDs, 
'-Til  strDngbalds  ol  irfi^  lor  villagn,  see  VnKCKD 
'-iiiES,  Jebl-balEH,  i.  I02I-102T,  and  HaNa- 
Siti.    WBtth-tuweraorroititied  poeta  in  frontier  or 

-^ffofEdar.fc.  (Gm.  JUT.  21;  Micir.'s;  Is. 
m.  5,  8, 1 1 ;  Hah,  ii.  I ;  Jer.  \[.  27  ;  Cant,  Til,  4) ; 
itt  lower  of  I^ehaDon,  perhaps  one  of  David's 
-gvTisDas,"  nitti/i  (2  Sam.  viii.  6;  Raiimer,  Pal. 
f.  :;9j.  Sach  lowers  or  outpoaU  for  the  defence  of 
■lU-,  and  the  protection  of  flocks  and  of  commerce, 
n!Tf  built  bv  Uiiiah  in  the  pasture -);muods 
:Hdlnr)  [Di^EKT],  and  by  hia  son  Jotham  in 
Isc  fqrwta  (  C/iOfes/im>  of  Judah  (2  Chr,  mi.  10, 
iirii.  4j,  Remains  of  such  fortifications  may  still 
i*  -Ml.  which,  though  not  perhaps  tfaemwlves  of 
"mote  iiutiquil  J,  yet  rery  pvobabl)'  have  Eucceeded 
t.  mote  ancieiit  alroctures  built  in  the  same  places 
!>iike  parpoaea  (Robinson,  ii.Bl, 85, 180;  Roberts. 
.'■itr-ia,  pi.  93).  Baides  tha«  military  iti'ucturts, 
^i  read  in  ^Scriptare  of  towers  built  in  vlneyaids  as 
a  liana  necessary  appendage  to  them  (Is.  r.  2; 
^\1Z.  III.  33  ;  Uark  xii.  1).  Such  towera  are  stiil 
3  OH  in  Pal«)uie  to  Tineyaiils.  especially  near 
If'liroa.  and  are  used  as  loi^es  fnr  the  keepers  of 
'iit  riseyards.  During  the  vinlage  they  are  filled 
>iih  the  penon)  employed  in  the  work  (^gathering 
ii-Kn>pe«  (Robinson, i.  2l3,ii.8l;  Martineau,  Eaet. 
iifr.p.rM;  [>eSauky,7Voo.i.546).  [H.  W.  P.] 
TOWS-CLERK  (ypofiiutTidi :  acriba).  The 
1,'Ji  znibed  in  our  Version  to  the  magistrate  at 
t^l'ii'-^iu  who  appeased  the  'mob  in  the  theatre  at 
I B  time  of  the  tumult  eiciled  by  Deinetilus  and 


'  m- 


•  1-  jna,  i^na,  and  pna ;  iwj^.i  -, 

nv  tiw  notion  of'a  walcb-tower.    In  Is.  ua'il, 
-  unr  er  Opbel  is  probijjiy  nuant  (Neb.  111.  : 

1  inap,  .nd  'rnio  «  Vnap ;  ri,^  ■,  tun- 


ce  of  this  doss  of  men,  viz.  to  mord 

ie  law. 

d  decrees  of  the  slate,  and  to  read  them  i 

public, 

ibraeed  at  length,  especially  under  the  as. 

the  Komans  in  Asia  Minor,  a  much  wide 

i>iJiere 

duty,  i 
etlert  the  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  municipal  govem- 
nient  (Winer,  Beala;.  i.  649).  They  were  aulh». 
risod  to  preside  over  the  popular  assemblies  and 
submit  votes  to  them,  and  aie  mentional  on  marbles 
as  acting  in  that  cspacity.  In  caMs  abei-a  they 
were  a.'isodated  with  a  superior  mngisti-ate,  ihey 
Bucceeiied  to  hii  place  and  dischai^  his  functions 
wheii  the  latter  was  absent  or  had  died.  "  On  the 
subjugation  of  Asia  by  the  Komaos,"  says  Baum- 
slark  (Pauly's  Encyclofniedie,  iil.  949),  "  ypap- 
lurriii  were  appointed  there  in  the  character  of. 
govemon  of  single  cities  and  districts,  who  even 
placfd  their  names  on  the  coins  of  their  cities, 
caused  the  year  to  be  named  from  them,  and  som»- 
nere  allowed  to  assume  the  dignity,  oi-  at 
the  name,  of  'Ap^'sp'^t-"  This  writer  relei-s 
authorities  1«  tichwartz,  DUitrtdtio  de  ypafi- 
lutrtikri,  ifagalruta  Ciritalum  Asiae  ProcmauHi 
(.Mloif.lTJo);  Van  Dale, ZtiMfrtflt.v. 425;  Span- 
■leim,  De  Uaa  et  Prarsl.  Niimm.  i.  704.  A  jood 
lOte  on  tliis  topic  will  be  found  in  the  2feu  Una- 
andtr  (U.  S.  A.),  i.  144. 

It  b  evident,  therefore,  trom  Lake's  account,  as 
llustiated  by  aacieot  records,  that  the  Ephoiau 
own-clerk  acted  a  part  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
chamiter  in  which  he  appears.  The  speech  deli- 
ired  by  him,  it  may  be  remarked.  Is  the  model  ot 
popular  harangue.  He  aigues  thai  such  eicite- 
leut  as  the  Ephesians  evinced  was  uudignlfieJ, 
Asmuch  as  they  stood  above  all  suspicion  in 
■ligioiis  matters  (Arts  lii.  ;(5,  36) ;  that  it  was 
njustifinble,  since  they  could  establish  nothing 
a^nst  the  men  whom  they  accused  |rer.  37) ;  that 


it  was 


e  other 


38,39);  and,  finnlly,  il 
rither  priJe  nor  asenw  of  justice  availed  anythiug, 
ar  of  the  Itoman  power  should  restrain  them  from 
ich  illegal  pioceedings  (ver,40).         [H,  B.  H.] 

TBACH0NITI8  (Tpax*"'""'  Truchtmaia). 
•Hiis  placp  is  meiiUoued  only  once  in  the  Bible.     In 


3.  TiXOi  uripa;  mimitio;  onlj  onte  "  lower,"  Uab. 

«.  ?DV  1  otjiiK ;  dnau  j  only  In  !  K.  v.  it.  [OrHSL.] 
E.  na  ^  OBUlly  -  comer,"  lolce  only  ■■  lowK-,"  Zeph. 
to.  IIL.  B;  ywinA\  an^blui. 

e.  riBVD;  mmtul;  Ji«Kulo(  ■■  walch-toa w."    [lln- 
.H.]     _■ 
r  3JC7p;i^p.^irskir;onlrlDpaelry.  [Uug«>. 
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TBAGHONinS 


Luke  iii.  1  we  read  that  Philip  **  was  tetnrdi  of 
Ituraea,  jcoi  Tpaxofririios  x<^P^  i"  ^^^l  it  appears 
that  this  '*  Txachoaite  r^on/'  in  addition  to  the 
little  province  of  Tnichonitis,  included  parts  of 
Auranitis,  Gaulanitis,  and  Batanaea  (Joseph.  Ant. 
iru.  8,  §1,  and  11,  §4). 

lyachonitia  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Greek  equi- 
Talent  for  the  Aramaic  Atyob.  The  Targumists 
render  the  word  3  J'lM,  in  Deut.  iii.  14,  by  K313*1t3. 

According  to  Geseiiius,  ^yitt  signifies  "  a  heap  of 
stones,'*  from  the  root  33^,  '*  to  pile  up  stones." 
So  TpaxwTris  or  Tpax^f  is  a  "  rugged  or  stony 
tract."  William  of  Tyi-e  gives  a  curious  etymology 
of  the  word  Trachonitis : — **  Videtur  autem  nobis  a 
traconibus  dicta.  Tracones  enim  dicuntur  ooculti 
et  subterranei  meatus,  quibus  ista  regio  abundat " 
{Qett,  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  895).  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  region  abounds 
In  caverns,  some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent.  Strabo 
refera  to  the  caves  in  the  mountains  beyond  Trachoo 
(Geog.  xvi.)»  and  he  affirms  that  one  of  them  is  so 
large  that  it  would  contain  4000  men.  The  writer 
has  visited  some  spacious  caves  in  Jebel  Hauian, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  Lojah. 

The  situation  and  boundaries  of  Trachonitis  can 
be  defined  with  tolerable  accuracy  fiom  the  notices 
in  Josephus,  Strabo,  and  other  writera.  From 
Josephus  we  gather  that  it  lay  south  of  Damascus, 
and  east  of  Gaulanitis,  and  that  it  bordei-ed  on 
Auranitis  and  Batanaea  {B.  /.  iv.  1,  §1,  i.  20,  §4, 
iii.  10,  §7).  Strabo  says  there  were  8^o  Tpax&vts 
{Geog,  xvi.).  From  IHolemy  we  learn  that  it  boi^ 
dered  on  Batanaea,  near  the  town  of  Saocaea  {Geog. 
XV.).  In  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  it  is  made  to  extend 
as  far  south  as  Bostra  (Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii.  473). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  though  they  err  in  confound- 
ing it  with  Ituraea,  yet  the  latter  rightly  defines 
its  position,  as  lying  between  Bostra  and  Damascus 
{Onom.  s.  v.).  Jeiome  also  states  that  Kenath  was 
one  of  its  chief  towns  {Onom,  s.  v.  **  Canath  "). 

From  these  data  we  have  no  difficulty  in  6xing 
the  position  of  Tiuchonitis.     It  included  the  whole 

of  the  modem  province  called  el-Lej&h  {  xLst ), 

with  a  section  of  the  plain  southward,  and  also  a 
part  of  the  western  declivities  of  Jebel  HaurSn. 
This  may  explain  Strabo's  two  Trachons.  The 
identity  of  the  Lejah  and  Trachonitis  does  not  rest 
merely  on  presumptive  evidence.  On  the  northern 
border  of  tlie  province  are  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Musnieih,  where,  on  the  door  of  a  beautiful  temple, 
Burckhardt  discovered  an  inscription,  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  is  the  old  city  of  Phociis,  and 
the  capital  of  Trachonitis  {fifjrpoKUfila  Tpax^^yos, 
Trav.  in  Syr.  117).  The  Lejah  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  of  Batanaea  (now  Jebel 
Haurftn),  on  whose  slopes  are  the  ruins  of  Saccaea 
and  Kenath ;  on  the  south  by  Auranitis  (now 
Hauran),  in  which  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Bostra ; 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis  (now  Jaul4n)  i  and  on 
the  north  by  Ituraea  (now  Jediir)  and  Damascus. 
If  all  other  pixwfs  were  wanting,  a  comparison  of 
the  features  of  the  Lejah  with  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion Josephus  gives  of  Trachonitis  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  identity.  The  inhabitants,  he 
says,  "  had  neither  towns  nor  fields,  but  dwelt  in 
caves  that  served  as  a  refuge  both  for  themselves 
and  their  flocks.  They  had,  besides,  cisterns  of 
water  and  well-stored  granaries,  and  wei-e  thus  able 

a  In  Mark  v.  43  and  xvl.  8  U  Is  used  simply  for  astonish- 
ment mingled  with  awe,  not  for  tbe  trance-state. 


TBANGE 

io  remain  long  in  obscurity  and  to  defy  their 
enemies.  The  doors  of  their  caves  are  so  narrow 
that  but  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  while  within 
they  are  incredibly  large.  The  ground  above  is 
almost  a  plain,  but  it  is  covered  with  rugged  rodcs, 
and  is  difficult  of  access,  except  where  a  guide 
points  out  the  paths.  These  paths  do  not  run  in  a 
straight  course,  but  have  many  windings  and  turns" 
{Ant.  XV.  10,  §1).  A  description  of  the  Lejah  has 
been  given  above  [Argob],  with  which  this  may 
be  compared. 

The  notices  of  Trachonitis  in  history  are  few  and 
brief.  Josephus  affiims  that  it  was  colonised  by 
Us  the  son  of  Aram  {Ant.  i.  6,  §4).  His  next 
reference  to  it  is  when  it  was  hdd  by  Zenodorus, 
the  bandit-chief.  Then  its  inhabitants  made  fre- 
quent raids,  as  their  suocessora  do  still,  upon  the 
territories  of  Damascus  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  Au- 
gustus took  it  from  Zenodorus,  and  gave  it  to 
Ilerod  tbe  Great,  on  condition  that  he  should  repress 
the  robbere  {Ant.  xvi.  9,  §1).  Herod  bequeathed 
it  to  his  son  Philip,  and  his  will  was  confirmed  bv 
Caesar  {B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3).  This  is  the  Philip  referred 
to  in  Luke  iii.  1.  At  a  later  period  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of*  Herod  Agrippn  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §o^. 
After  the  conquest  of  this  part  of  Syria  by  Cornelius 
Palma,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  oenturr,  we 
hear  no  more  of  Trachonitis  (Burckhardt,  Tmc. 
in  Sf/r.  110  sq. ;  Porter,  Jkanaacus,  ii.  240-275; 
Joum.  Geog.  iSoc.  xxviii.  250-252).         [J.  L,  P.] 

TRANCE  {^KffTcurts:  excessus).  (1.)  In  the 
only  passage  (Num.  xxiv.  4,  16)  in  which  this  word 
oocurs  in  the  English  of  the  0.  T.  there  is,  as  the 
italics  shew,  no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew, 

simply   /D!),  "  falling,"  for  which  the  LXX.  gi^-es 

iy  Chry^,  and  the  Vulg.  more  literally  qm  cadit. 
The  Gi-eek  %Kvraait  is,  however,  used  as  the  equi- 
valent for  many  Hebiiew  words,  signifying  di-nd, 
fear,  astonishment  (Trommii  Concordcent.^  In  tbe 
N.  T.  we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x. 
10,  xi.  .%  xxii.  17),  tbe  Vulgate  giving  *'  excessus* 
in  the  two  foimer,  **  stupor  mentis  "  in  the  latter. 
Luther  uses  **  entxiickt  in  all  thi^  cases.  Tbe 
meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Jjitin  words  is  obrioos 
enough.  The  ^tcarcurit  is  the  state  in  which  a 
man  has  passed  out  of  the  usoal  oi^er  of  his  life, 
beyond  the  usual  limits  of  consciousness  and  voli- 
tion. "ExcesBus,"  in  like  manner,  though; in 
classical  LaUn  chiefly  used  as  an  euphemism  for 
dea^,  became,  in  ecclesiastical  writei's,  a  synonvnte 
for  the  condition  of  seeming  death  to  the  outer 
world,  which  we  speak  of  as  a  trance.  **  Haoc 
vim  ecstavin  didrous,  excessum  sensus,  et  amentise 
instar*'  (Tertull.  de  An.  c.  45).  The  history  of 
the  English  woid  presents  an  interesting  parallel. 
The  Latin  "  transitus  "  took  its  place  also  arooog  tlte 
euphemisms  for  death.  In  enrly  Italian  **  tssen  in 
transito,*'  was  to  be  as  at  the  point  of  deoth.  the 
pnasage  to  another  world.  Passing  into  Fi-eacfa.  it 
also,  abbreviated  into  **  transe,"  was  applied,  not  to 
death  it^If,  but  to  that  which  more  or  lere  i^esenibled 
it(Diez,  Roman.  Wdiierbuch^  s.v.  **  tiansito "). 

(2.)  Used  as  the  woid  is  by  Luke/  "  the  phpi- 
cian,"  and,  in  this  special  nense,  by  him  only,  in  the 
N.  T.,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
precise  meaning  it  had  in  the  medical  tenninolofj 
of  the  time.  From  the  time  of  Hippoa'stes,  who 
uses  it  to  describe  the  loss  of  conscious  percepdoo,^ 

>>  The  distinction  drawn  \ij  Hippocrates  and  Gtlro 
between  cKoravtif   vxymoi  and  Mffr.  ^tkr/x^kuni 
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it  had  probsUj  borne  the  oonnotatioii  which  it 
h&s  had,  with  shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil, 
fr»r  siDoe.  Thus,  Hesjchius  gives  as  the  aoooant  of 
i  rasa  in  an  ecstasy,  that  he  is  6  tls  itanhr  fiij  &v, 
ApJeios  (J./x>/o^»ci),  speaks  of  it  as  **  a  change 
torn,  the  earthly  mind  (&ir^  rov  yr\ivov  ^pov4ir 
porof)  to  a  divine  and  spiritual  condition  both  of 
^axxigr  and  life."  TertulLian  (/.  c.)  compai'es  it 
b  the  dream-state  in  which  the  sool  acts,  but 
Dut  thnragh  its  nsual  instruments.  Augustine 
!  ^^''i^ks».  ix.  11)  describes  his  mother  in  this  state 
ss  '*abstnkcta  a  praesentibus,"  and  gives  a  descrip- 
ti^  of  like  phenomena  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
Re^itatos  (c2e  Chs.  Dei,  xir.  24). 

V.Vj  We  may  compare  with  these  statements  Uie 
irore  precise  definitions  of  modem  medical  science. 
roere  the  ecstatic  state  appears  as  one  form  of 
citalqs^y.  In  catalepsy  pure  and  simple,  there  is 
"  a  sudden  suspension  of  thought,  of  sensibility,  of 
TOiuntary  motion/'  **  The  body  continues  in  any 
B.*t]tiMle  in  which  it  may  be  placed ;  *'  there  are  no 
■('XQ5  of  any  process  of  thought ;  the  patient  con- 
tibues  silenL  In  the  ecstatic  form  of  catalepsy,  on 
x»  other  hand,  "  the  patient  is  lost  to  ail  external 
ODpressioDS,  but  wrapt  and  absorbed  in  some  object 
c'  the  inutgination."  The  man  is  *'as  if  out 
ii  ti)e  body."  **  Nervous  and  susceptible  per- 
R -03  are  apt  to  be  thrown  into  these  trances 
i&i«r  the  influence  of  what  is  called  mesmerism. 
Tnere  is,  for  the  most  pai't,  a  high  degree  of 
iL^nUl  excitement.  The  patient  uttera  the  most 
tithoaiastic  and  fonrid  expressions  or  the  most 
rxT)i>»t  warnings.  The  character  of  the  whole 
f»me  is  that  of  intense  contemplative  excitement. 
H4!>  believes  that  he  has  seen  wonderful  visions  and 
£«ird  siuj^lar  revelations"  (Watson,  Principles 
vii  Practice,  Lect.  xxxix. ;  Copland,  Did.  of  Me- 
>L,i&e^  8.  p.  **  Catalepsy  ").  The  causes  of  this  state 
ir^  to  be  ti'aced  commonly  to  sti'ong  religious  im- 
{'  fssioi^ ;  but  some,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not 
ti)<  ecstatic,  phenomena  of  catalepsy  are  piXMiucible 
1^  the  concentration  of  thought  on  one  object,  or  of 
I'm  risioo  upon  (me  fixed  point  {Quart,  Jiev,  xciii. 
f".  510-522,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter;  comp. 
Ceim  and  Thcmmim),  and,  in  some  more  excep- 
trioal  cases,  like  that  mentioned  by  Augustine 
[tLere,  however,  unrier  the  influoice  of  sound, 
'*  :^  imitatas  quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibet  hominis 
•^••c**"),  and  that  of  Jerome  CaixJan  (Var,  Her. 
rii.  43),  men  have  been  able  to  throw  themselves 
zli}  a  cataleptic  state  at  will. 

;  4.;  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it 
i»  true  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have 
i-:':  the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  reli- 
r<  -us  hi&tory  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable 
f^  (joas  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.  The 
'T.i&a  of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
t.nLed  thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and 
^  tiog  influaice),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  with- 
■iiT-.vntl  from  the  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is 
^i^i^i  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilibrium,  appears 
'-ij  ti&re  been  more  than  the  *'  earthen  vessel "  will 
Wr.  The  woids  which  speak  of  *'an  ecstasy  of 
ii'K-ation "  are  oflen  literally  trae.  The  many 
'  :«'iis,  the  journey  through  the  heavens,  the  so- 
CLled  epilepsy  of  Mahomet,  were   phenomena  of 

««jw*Ts  obvkrasly  to  thai  of  later  writers  between  pure 
>r<i  ee^adc  catalepsy  (oomp.  Foesius,  Oeconam.  Jlippocrat. 
&  V.  cctrrortrtc). 

*-  Analofpoiis  to  this  Is  the  statement  of  Aristotle  (Frol. 
'  3<'j  tbat  tlie  |MA«yx<»At«oc  speak  often  in  wild  bursts  of 
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this  nature.  Of  three  great  mediaeval  teachers,  St. 
Francis  of  Asiisi,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Joannes 
Scotus,  it  is  recorded  that  they  would  fall  into  the 
ecstatic  state,  remain  motionless,  seem  as  if  dead^ 
sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  and  then,  returning  to 
consciousness,  speak  as  if  they  had  drunk  deep  of 
divine  mysteries  (Gualtferius,  Crit.  Sac.  on  Acts  x. 
10).  llie  old  traditions  of  Aristeas  and  Epimeni- 
des,  the  conflicts  of  Dunstan  and  Luther  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  the  visions  of  Savonarola,  and 
George  Fox,  and  Swedenborg,  and  Bohmen,  are 
generically  analogous.  Where  there  has  been  no 
extraordinary  power  to  influence  oth«9,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  phenomena 
have  appeared  among  whole  classes  of  men  and 
women  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives  tended  to  produce  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility to  religious  or  imaginative  emotion.  The 
histoiy  of  monastic  orders,  of  American  and  Irish 
revivals,  gives  countless  examples.  Still  more 
noticeable  is  tlie  &ct  that  many  of  tlie  tmpro- 
visatori  of  Italy  are  *'  only  able  to  exercise  tiieir 
gift  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  ti-anoe,  and 
speak  of  the  gift  itself  as  something  morbid  "  *^  (Cop- 
land, /.c);  while  in  strsmge  contrast  with  their 
earlier  history,  and  pointing  perhaps  to  a  national 
character  that  has  become  harder  and  less  emo- 
tional, there  is  the  testimony  of  a  German  physician 
(Frank),  who  had  made  catalepsy  a  special  study, 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  it  among 
the  Jews  (Copland,  l.c.).^ 

(5.)  We  are  now  able  to  take  a  trae  estimate  of 
the  ti'ances  of  Biblical  history.  As  in  othei*  things, 
so  also  here,  the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher 
and  lower,  to  true  and  fiUse  systems.  The  nature 
of  man  continuing  the  same,  it  could  hardly  be 
that  the  awfulness  of  the  Divine  presence,  the 
terrors  of  Divine  judgment,  should  leave  it  in  the 
calm  equilibrium  of  its  noi-mal  state.  Whatever 
made  the  impress  of  a  truth  mora  indelible,  what- 
ever gave  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed  more  power 
over  the  hearts  of  others,  might  well  take  its  place 
in  the  Divine  education  of  nations  and  individual 
men.  We  may  not  point  to  ti'ances  and  ecstasies  as 
proofs  of  a  true  Revelation,  but  still  less  may  we 
think  of  them  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  it.  Thus, 
though  we  have  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing 
in  the  "  deep  sleep"  (Ikotcutis,  LXX.),  the  **  horror 
of  gieat  darkness,"  that  fell  on  Abi-aham  (Gen.  xv. 
12).  Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by  the  constraining 
power  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  ''sees  the 
vision,  of  God,  falling,  but  with  opened  eyes" 
(Num.  xxiv.  4).  Saul,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stin-ed  the  old  depths 
of  feeling,  himself  also  "  prophesied "  and  "  fell 
down  "  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  clothing  being 
thrown  od'  in  the  ecsta^^y  of  the  moment),  **  all  that 
day  and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix.  24).  Some- 
thing there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men  say 
of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that  '*  is  mad  and  mnketh 
himself  a  prephet"  (Jer.  xxix.  26).  In  Ezekiel  the 
phenomena  appear  in  more  wonderful  and  awful 
forms.  He  sits  motionless  tor  seven  dnvs  in  the 
Stupor  of  astonishment,  till  the  word  of  the  Lord 
comes  to  him  (Ez.  iii.  15).  The  **  hand  of  the 
Lord  "  falls  on  him,  and  he  too  sees  the  '*  visions  of 

poetry,  and  as  the  Sibyls  and  others  who  are  inspired 
(ei^coi). 

^  A  fuller  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  than  can  be 
entered  on  here  may  be  found  In  the  chapter  on  /<ef  Myi* 
Uqua  In  Maury,  La  Magie  et  VAttroloffie. 
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God,"  aud  heai-s  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  it 
"  lifted  up  between  the  earth  and  heaven/'  and  passes 
fi-om  the  river  of  Chebar  to  the  Lord's  house  in 
Jerusalem  (Kz,  viii.  3). 

(6.)  Ah  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  prophetic 
work  were  revived  in  "  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  ** 
pf  the  N.  T.,  so  also  was  this.  More  distinctly  even 
than  in  the  0.  T.  it  becomes  the  mediom  through 
which  men  rise  to  see  clearly  what  before  was  dim 
and  doubtful,  in  which  the  mingled  hopes  and  fern's 
and  perplexities  of  the  waking  state  are  dissipated 
at  once.  Though  different  in  form,  it  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,  and  is  connected  with  **  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord/'  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  sudi  revelations.  To 
the  "  trance "  of  Peter  in  the  city,  where  all  out- 
ward circumstances  tended  to  biing  the  thought  of 
an  expansion  of  the  Divine  kingdom  more  distinctly 
before  him  than  it  had  ever  been  brought  before, 
we  owe  the  indelible  truth  stamped  upon  the  heart 
of  Christendom,  that  God  is  **  no  respecter  of 
pentons,"  that  we  may  not  call  any  man  **  com- 
mon or  unclean  "  (Acta  x.,  xi.).  To  the  **  trance  " 
of  Paul,  when  his  work  for  his  own  people 
seemed  utterly  fruitless,  we  owe  the  miKsion  which 
was  the  stailing^point  of  the  history  of  the  Uni« 
versal  Chui-ch,  the  command  which  bade  him  "  de- 
pait ...  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles  "  (Acts  xxii. 
1 7-2 1 ).  Wisely  for  the  most  part  did  that  Apostle 
draw  a  veil  over  these  more  mysterious  experiences. 
He  would  not  sacriHoe  to  them ,  as  others  have  often 
sacrificed,  the  higher  life  of  activity,  love,  prudence. 
He  could  not  expkin  them  to  himself,  "in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body  **  he  could  not  tell,  but  the 
outer  world  of  perception  had  passed  away,  and  he 
had  passed  in  spirit  into  **  paiiidise,"  into  "  the 
third  heaven,**  and  had  heard  "  unspeakable  words  " 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1>4).  Those  ti-ances  too,  we  may  be> 
lieve,  were  not  witliout  their  share  in  fashioning 
his  character  and  life,  though  no  special  truth  came 
distinctly  out  of  them.  United  as  they  then  were, 
but  as  tliey  have  seldom  been  since,  with  clear  per- 
ceptions of  the  truth  of  God,  with  love  wonderful 
in  its  depth  and  tenderness,  with  energy  unresting, 
and  subtle  tact  almost  passing  into  "  guile,"  they 
made  him  what  he  was,  the  l^er  of  the  Apostolic 
band,  emphatically  the  ** roaster  builder"  of  the 
Church  of  God  (oomp.  Jowett,  Fragment  on  the 
Character  of  St.  Paid),  [E.  H.  P.] 

TRESPASS-OFFERING.  [Sin-offering.] 

TRIAL.  Information  on  the  subject  of  trials 
under  the  Jewish  law  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
on  Judges^  and  Sanhedbih,  and  also  in  Jeboc 
Christ.  A  few  remarks,  however,  may  here  be 
added  on  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, especially  such  as  were  conducted  before 
ibreigneis. 

(I.)  The  trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate  was,  in  a 
legal  sense,  a  trial  for  the  offence  laesae  majestatte ; 
one  which,  under  the  Julian  Law,  following  out  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  would  be  punishable  with 
death  (Luke  xxiii.  2,  38;  John  xix.  12,  15; 
Dig.  iv.  1,  3). 

(2.)  The  ti-ials  of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  of  St.  Paul  before  the  high-priest,  were  con- 
ducted according  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27, 
vi.  12,  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1). 

(3.)  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  St  Paul 

Silas  at  Philippi,  was  held  before  the  duumviri, 

they  are  called,  ffrparriyot,  praetors,  on  the 
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charge  of  innovation  in  religion — a  crime  pnoiih- 
able  with  banishment  or  death  (Acts  xvi.  19,  22 ; 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  "Colonia,"  p.  318  :  Coiivbeaie  and 
Howson,  i.  345,  355,  356). 

(4.)  The  kiterrupted  trial  of  St.  Paul  before  the 
pro-consul  Gallio,  was  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Jews  to  establish  a  diarge  of  the  same  kind  (Acts 
xviii.  12-17 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  492-496). 

(5.)  The  trials  of  St  Paul  at  Gaesarea  (Acts  xxiv., 
xzv.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted  according  to  Roman 
rules  of  judicatm^  of  whidi  the  procurators  Felix 
and  Festus  were  the  recognised  administrators. 
(a.)  In  the  first  of  these,  before  Felix,  we  obsenre 
the  employment,  by  the  plaiutifis,  of  a  Roman 
advocate  to  plead  in  Latin.  [Orator.]  (6.)  The 
postponement  (ampliatio)  of  the  trial  after  St, 
Paul's  reply  (/>«?*.  of  Anltiq.  "Judex,"  p.  647). 
(c.)  The  free  custody  in  which  the  accused  was 
kept,  pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv. 
2S^26).  The  second  formal  trial,  before  Festas, 
was,  probably,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former  one  before  Felix  (Acts  xxv.  7,  8),  but  it  [»e- 
sents  two  new  features :  (a.)  the  appeal,  appdlaiio 
or  provocation  to  Caesar,  by  St.  Paul  as  a  Koman 
citizen.  The  right  of  appeal  ad  populum,  or  to  the 
tribunes,  became,  under  the  £mpire,  transferred 
to  the  emperor,  and,  as  a  citizen,  St  Paul  availed 
himself  of  the  right  to  which  he  was  oititled,  evfii 
in  the  case  of  a  provincial  governor.  The  effect 
of  the  appeal  was  to  remove  the  case  at  once  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  ii.  360;  Did.  of  Antiq.  "  Appellatio,"  p.  107 ; 
Dig.  xlix.  1,  4).  (6.)  The  conference  of  the  pio- 
cui-ator  with  "  the  council "  (Acts  xxv.  12).  Thi« 
council  is  usually  explained  to  have  consisted  of  the 
assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as 
consiliarii  (Suet  IV6.  33 ;  Diet,  of  AtUiq.  "  Asses- 
sor," p.  143;  Grotius,  On  Acta  xxv.;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  358,  361).  But  besides  the  abseoce  of 
any  previous  mention  of  any  assessors  (see  below), 
the  mode  of  expression  avWaXiiaas  f^rk  rw 
avfi0ov\lov  seems  to  admit  the  explanatioa  of 
conference  with  the  deputies  from  the  Senh€drim 
(rh  ffvfifi.),  St  PauFs  appeal  would  probably  be 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  would  require  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  judge  to  the  depotatioa  of 
accusers,  betbre  he  carried  into  effect  the  inevitable 
result  of  tlie  appeal,  viz.  the  dismis8al  of  the  case 
so  fitr  as  they  were  concerned. 

(6.)  We  have,  lastly,  the  mention  (Acts  xix.  ^) 
6f  a  judicial  assembly  which  held  its  session  at 
Ephesus,  in  which  occur  the  terms  kyoptuoi  (i.  cr. 
ilfidpai)  &7orrai,  and  &i^viraToi.  The  fbrmer 
denotes  the  assembly,  th«i  sitting,  of  provincial 
citizens  forming  the  conventus,  out  of  which  the 
proconsul,  &i4^aT0f ,  selected  ^^  jodioes  **  to  eit  at 
hia  assessors.  The  itfO^arot  would  thus  be  the 
judicial  tribunal  composed  of  the  proconsul  and  his 
assessors.  In  the  former  case,*  at  Caesarea,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  con- 
ventus and  any  provincial  asaesaors.  There  the 
only  class  of  men  qualified  for  such  a  function 
would  be  the  Roman  officials  attached  to  the  pro- 
curator ;  but  in  Proconsular  Asia  such  assembiifs 
are  well  known  to  have  existed  (^Dict.  cf  Antiq. 
"  Provincia,"  pp.  965,  966,  907). 

Eaily  Christian  practice  discouiaged  resoit  to 
heathen  tribunals  in  civil  matters  (1  Cor.  vi.  1  )• 

TH  W.  P.] 

TRIBUTE  (t^  mpaxfUL,  dUdrachma,  Ibtt 
xvii.  24  ;  Kfiytros,  censrtSt  ib.  25). 

(1.)  The  chief  Biblical  fiicts  oonoccted  with  the 
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parnMot  of  tribate  hare  been  alreadf  given  under 
Taxes.  A  few  remain  to  be  added  in  connexion 
rith  the  word  whidi  in  the  above  passive  is  thns 
reod^rad,  iD»ocDJiit«ly  enousrh,  in  the  A.  V.  The 
[nfmat  of  the  half-shekel  {=haltstcUer  =  two 
iradinne)  was  (as  has  been  said)  [Taxes],  though 
resting  OD  an  ancient  precedent  (Ex.  xxx.  13;,  yet, 
ia  its  cfaancter  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  of  late  origin. 
It  v»  proclainied  acooniing  to  Rabbinic  rules,  on 
th«  tiist  of  Adar,  began  to  be  collected  on  the 
Ibth,  and  was  due,  at  latest,  on  the  first  of  Niaan 
Mi^iuM,  ShekaUaiy  i.  f.  7 ;  Surenhusius,  pp.  2(30, 
2^1 ..  It  was  applied  to  defray  the  geneial  ex- 
p^nes  of  the  Temple,  the  morning  and  evening 
acriboe,  the  incense,  wood,  shew-bread,  the  red 
it^tV.^  the  Mape-goat,  &c.  {Shekal,  /.  c.  in  Light- 
i«t.  Hot,  Heb.  on  Matt.  xvii.  24).  After  the 
«^«tncti(«  of  the  Temple  it  was  sequestrated  by 
Vfypuian  and  his  saooessors,  and  transferred  to  the 
T<^pie  oi  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Joseph.  B,  J. 

i.  I  The  explanation  thus  given  of  the  "  tribute  " 
X  Matt.  xvii.  24,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  one. 
To  scppose  with  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Maldo- 
utiLs  and  others,  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
tr/Qte  ^K^v9os^  paid  to  the  Roman  empetx>r  (Matt. 
ivi.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statements 
^  l«<phas  and  the  Mishna,  and  takes  away  the 
ii]nj»  $i)^iHcance  of  our  Loi-d*s  words.  It  may  he 
<p«*tiOD«d,  however,  whether  the  full  signiHcance 
t  tlmw  words  is  adequately  brought  out  in  the 
pn<ukr  interpretation  of  them.  As  explained  by 
(E><«t  commentators,  they  are  simply  an  assertion 
^  inir  Lord  of  His  divine  Sonshlp,  an  implied 
>^k<»  of  Peter  for  forgetting  the  truth  which  he 
c»l  so  recently  confessed  (oorop.  Wordsworth, 
A  fo-ri  and  others) :  "  Then  are  the  children  {viol) 
6w;*'  Thou  hast  owned  me  as  the  Son  of  the 
L  rib 7  God,  the  Son  of  the  Great  King,  of  the  Lord 
•^'b-  Temple,  in  whose  honour  men  pay  the  Temple- 
ts lute;  why,  forgetting  this,  dost  thou  so  haotily 
i>4i%  answer  as  if  I  were  an  alien  and  a  stranger  ? 
^rv  as  this  exegesis  is  in  part,  it  fails  to  aooount 
W  some  striking  facts.  (1.)  The  plural,  not  the 
*t;-iUr  is  used — ^*  then  are  the  cftiidren  free." 
Tl?  voids  imply  a  class  of  '*  sons "  as  conti'asted 
vthaclaas  of  aliens.  (2.)  The  words  of  our  Lord 
^^  mast  be  interpreted  by  his  language  elsewhere. 
T>>  ^  sons  of  the  kingdom  "  are,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
^^  of  the  O.  T.,  those  who  belong  to  it,  in  the 
Af«istolic  language  **  heirs  of  the  kingdom  **  (Matt. 
*<i-  12,  xiii.  38  ;  Jam.  ii.  5;  Rom.  viii.  17),  "sons 
•^'•;M,**  **  children  of  their  Father  in  Heaven." 
*•  The  words  that  follow,  "Give  unto  them 
^■r  nM  and  thee^**  place  tlie  disciple  as  standing,  at 
•"^t  in  some  d^ree,  on  the  same  ground  as  his 
M\4»T.  The  principle  involved  in  the  words  "  then 
vt  the  children  free "  extends  to  him  also.  Pay- 
■w-a!  is  made  for  both,  not  on  different,  but  on  the 
'4J-''  (rnmnds. 

•''...  A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  fiicts  of  the  case 
Bar  help  us  to  escape  out  of  the  trite  routine  of 
•^mmentators,  and  to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader 
'nitii  implied  in  our  Lotxl's  teaching.  The  Terople- 
^  n  above  stated,  was  of  comparatively  late 
'••PQ.  The  question  whether  the  costs  of  the 
O'lrtthig  and  evening  saciifioe  ought  to  be  defrayed 
^J  vQch  a  fixed  compulsoiy  payment,  or  left  to  the 
^*^will  offerings  of  the  people,  had  been  a  con- 
W«i  point  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees, 
^'i  the  former  had  carried  the  day  alter  a  long 
fin^  and  debate,  lasting  from  the  1st  to  the 

>0L.  II. 
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8th  day  of  Niaan.  So  great  was  the  triumph  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  party,  that  they  kept  the 
anniversary  as  a  kind  of  half  festival.  The  Temple- 
rate  question  was  to  them  what  the  Church-rate 
question  has  been  to  later  Conservatives  (Jost,  Oe~ 
schichte  des  Judenthums,  i.  218).  We  have  to 
remember  this  when  we  come  to  the  narrative  of 
St.  Matthew.  In  a  hundred  different  ways,  on  the 
questions  of  the  Sabbath,  of  fasting,  of  unwashed 
hands  and  the  like,  the  teaching  of  our  T^rd  had 
been  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  collectors  of  the  rate,  probably,  from  the  nature 
of.  their  functions,  adherents  of  the  Pharisee  party, 
now  come,  half-expecting  opposition  on  this  point 
also.  Their  words  imply  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
paid  the  rate  for  the  current  year.  His  life  of  con- 
stant wandering,  without  a  home,  might  seem 
like  an  evasion  of  it.  They  ask  tauntingly, 
"  Will  he  side,  on  this  point,  witli  their  Sadducee 
opponents  and  refuse  to  pay  it  altogether?**  The 
answer  of  Peter  is  that  of  a  man  who  looks  on  the 
payment  as  most  other  Jews  looked  on  it.  With  no 
thought  of  any  higher  principle,  of  any  deeper 
truth,  he  answers  at  once,  "  His  Master  will  of 
course  pay  what  no  other  religious  Israelite  would 
refuse.'  The  words  of  his  Loixi  led  him  to  the 
truth  of  which  the  Pharisees  were  losing  sight. 
The  offerings  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  free,  and  not  compulsory.  The  Sanhedi-im,  by 
making  the  Temple-offering  a  fixe<l  annual  tax,  col- 
lecting it  as  men  collected  tribute  to  Caesar,  were 
lowering,  not  raising  the  religious  condition  and 
character  of  the  people.  They  were  placing  every 
Israelite  on  the  footing  of  a  **  stranger,**  not  on  that 
of  a  "  son."  The  true  principle  for.  all  such  offer- 
ings was  that  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  asserted, 
following  in  his  Master's  footsteps,  **  not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver."  In  proportion  to  the  degiee  in  which  any 
man  could  claim  the  title  of  a  Son  of  God,  in  that 
proportion  was  he  "  free"  from  this  forced  exaction. 
Peter,  therefore,  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
here  at  least,  was  one  who,  by  bis  own  confession  as 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  was  ipso  facto  exempted. 

(4.)  The  interpretation  which  has  now  been  given 
leads  us  to  see,  in  these  words,  a  precept  as  wide 
and  far-reaching  as  the  yet  more  memorable  one, 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  Ibe  God's.**  They 
condemn,  instead  of  sanctioning,  the  compulsoiy 
payments  which  human  policy  has  so  ofVen  substi- 
tuted for  the  "cheerful  gifts'*  which  alone  God 
loves.  But  the  words  which  follow  condemn  also 
the  perversity  which  leads  men  to  a  spurious  mar- 
tyi"dom  in  i^esisting  such  payments.  "  Lest  we 
should  offend  them  .  .  .  give  unto  them  for  me 
and  thee."  It  is  better  to  comply  with  the  pay- 
ment than  to  startle  the  weak  brethren,  or  run 
counter  to  feelings  that  deseiTe  lespect,  or  lay  an 
undue  stress  on  a  matter  of  little  moment.  In  such 
quarrels,  paradoxical  as  it  m;iy  seem,  both  parties 
are  equally  in  the  wrong.  If  the  quarrel  is  to 
find  a  solution,  it  mtist  be  by  a  mutual  acknow- 
ledgment that  both  have  been  mistaken. 

(5.)  It  is  satisfactory  t«  find  that  some  inter- 
pretera  at  least,  have  drawn  near  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pregn<ant 
sayings  in  the  whole  cycle  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
Augustine  {Quaestiones  Evangel.  Ixxv.),  though 
missing  the  main  point,  saw  that  what  was  true  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Peter  was  true  of  all  ("  Salvator 
autem,  cum  pro  se  et  Petro  dari  jubet,  pro  omnibus 
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ezsoIyisM  yidetar  ").  Jerome  {ad  toe,)  sees  in  the 
words,  a  principle  extending  in  some  form  or  other» 
to  all  believers  (**  Nos  pro  illios  honore  tributa  non 
reddimus,  et  quasi  filii  Regit  a  yectigalibus  im- 
munes  sumus  "),  thoagh  his  words  claim  an  exemp- 
tion which,  if  true  at  times  of  the  Chiistian  dei-gy, 
has  never  been  extended  to  the  body  of  Christian  laity. 
Calvin,  though  adhering  to  the  common  explanation, 
is  apparently  determined  chiefly  by  his  disliice  of  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  other  explanation  by 
Papists  on  the  one  side,  and  Anabaptists  on  the 
other,  as  claiming  an  exemption  from  obedience  in 
matters  of  taxation  to  the  civil  magistrate.  Luther 
{Anmot,  in  Matt,  xvii.)  more  boldly,  while  dwelling 
chieBy  on  the  friendly  pleasantry  which  the  story 
represents  as  passing  between  the  master  and  the 
disciple,*  seizes,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  the  true 
point.  **  Qui  tit  (this  is  his  paraphitue  of  the  words 
of  Christ)  mi  Petre,  ut  a  te  petant,  cum  sis  R^s 
Alius. . .  .  Vade  et  scito  nos  esae  m  alio  regno  reges 
et  filioa  regis.  Snito  illis  snum  regnum,  in  quo 
sumus  hospites.  .  .  .  FUa  regnisumusy  sed  non  hujus 
regni  mnndani."  Tindal  {Marg.  Note  on  Matt 
xvii.  26)  in  like  manner,  extends  the  principle,  **  So 
is  a  Christian  man  free  in  all  things  . .  .  yet  payeth 
he  tribute,  and  submitteth  himsdf  to  all  men  for 
bis  brother's  sake."  [E.  H.  P.] 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.    [Taxes;  Tribdte.] 

TRIFOLIS  (i^  TplwoXts),  The  Greek  name 
of  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance,  which 
served  at  one  time  as  a  point  of  federal  union  for 
Aradus,  Sidon,  and  Tyre.  What  its  Phoenfcian 
name  was  is  unknown ;  but  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  it  was  Kadytis,  and  that  this  was  really  the 
place  captured  by  Neco  of  which  Heix)dotus  speaks 
(ii.  159,  iii.  5).  Kadytis  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrian  Kedutha^  **  the  holy,"  a  name  of  whidi  a 
relic  still  seems  to  survive  in  the  Nahr^Kadieh,  a 
river  which  runs  through  Tarablou8f  the  modem 
i-epresenti^tive  of  Tripolis.  All  ancient  federations 
had  for  their  place  of  meeting  some  spot  consecrated 
to  a  common  deity,  and  just  to  the  south  of  Tripolis 
was  R  promontory  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Bcou  irp6avwotf,     [Pekiel,  p.  768,  a.] 

It  was  at  Tripolis  that,  in  the  year  351  B  G.«  the 
plan  was  concocted  for  the  simultaneous  revolt  of 
the  Phoenician  cities  and  the  Persian  dependencies 
in  Cyprus  against  the  Persian  king  Ochus.  Al* 
though  aided  by  a  league  with  Nectanebus  king  of 
Egypt,  this  attempt  fiiiled,  and  in  the  sequel  great 
part  of  Sidon  was  burnt  and  the  chief  citizens 
deiitroyed.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  Tripolis  was 
increased  by  this  misfoi-tune  of  its  neighbour,  for 
soon  after,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia,  it  appears 
as  a  port  of  the  first  order.  After  the  battle  of 
Issus  some  of  the  Greek  officers  in  Daiius's  service 
retreated  thither,  and  not  only  tbuud  ships  enough 
to  carry  themselves  and  8000  soldiers  away,  but  a 
number  ovei*  and  above,  whicJi  they  burnt  in  order 
to  preclude  the  victor  fiom  an  immediate  pursuit  of 
them  (Arrian,  ii.  13).  The  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  like  that  of  Sidon  bv  Ochus,  would 
naturally  tend  rather  to  incresse  than  diminish  the 
importance  of  Tiipolis  as  a  commercial  port.  When 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in 
wresting  Syria  fitim  the  young  son  of  Antiochus 
(o.C.  161),  he  landed  there  and  made  the  place  the 
base  of  his  opemtions.     It  is  this  circumstance  to 

*  "  Es  muss  Ja  ein  fUn.  freandlfdi.  UebUrh  Oesellsdbafl 
•ein  fewest  itUer  ChrtMtum  et  diteipmUm  mot," 
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which  alluBion  is  made  in  the  only  passage  inwhid] 
Tripolis  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Mace.  sr.  V\ 
The  prosperity  of  the  city,  so  &r  as  appears,  con 
tinned  down  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of  tb 
Christian  era.  Dionyaius  Periegetes  applies  in  i 
the  epithet  KtwapiiP  in  the  3rd  oentary.  In  thi 
Peutinger  Table  (which  probably  was  compiled  i 
the  reign  of  the  Kmperor  Theodosios)  it  ap|«us  <^ 
the  great  road  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia ;  and  i 
Orthosia  (the  next  station  to  it  northwards'^  ia 
roads  which  led  respectively  into  Mesopotamia  an 
Cilicia  branched  oft'  from  one  another.  TV  pui 
scflsion  of  a  good  harbour  in  so  important  a  prid 
for  land-traffic,  doubtless  combinod  with  the  rid 
nesa  of  the  neighbouring  ooountains  in  determicn 
the  original  choice  of  iha  site,  which  seems  to  bai 
been  a  factory  for  the  purposes  of  trade  estabushii 
by  the  three  great  Phoenidan  cities.  Each  of  the 
held  a  portion  of  Tripolis  surrounded  by  a  fortin 
wall,  like  the  Western  nations  at  the  Chinese  port 
But  in  A.l>.  543  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  territj 
earthquake  whnh  happened  in  the  month  of  Ja] 
of  that  year,  and  overthrew  Tyre,  Sidon,  Beiyti^ 
and  Byblus  as  well.  On  this  occasion  the  ^\ff^ 
ance  of  the  const  was  mndi  altered.  A  large  (« 
tion  of  the  promontory  Thenprosopoa  (which  i 
the  Christian  times  had  its  name,  from  mo(ir«^ 
piety,  changed  to  Lithoprosopon)  fell  into  th«>  s»| 
and,  by  ihe  natural  breakwater  it  coostitur«j 
created  a  new  port,  able  to  contain  a  oonsideral^ 
number  of  large  vessels.  The  ancient  Tripolis  «i 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  El  Mansour  io  tl 
year.  1289  A.D.;  and  the  modem  TmxAlota 
situated  a  couple  of  miles  distant  to  the  east,  ai 
is  no  longer  a  port.  El  Mifna,  which  is  fvriui 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a  small  ti>l'>t^ 
village.  Tarablous  oontiuns  a  popolataoo  of  15 1 
16,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  one  o(  ti 
four  pashalics  of  Syria.  It  exports  silk,  tobacco,  gaU 
and  oil,  grown  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  moucta 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands ;  and  perfbmw,  on 
smaller  scale,  the  part  which  wat  mrmerly  tab 
by  Tripolis  as  the  entrepdt  for  the  pirodactiaa»  cd 
most  fertile  region  (Diod.  Sic  xvi.  41  ;  Straho.  si 
c.  2 ;  Vossins  i^  Melam,  i.  12 ;  Theophanes,  CArrm 
grapfua,  sub  anno  6043).  f  J.  W.  B. 

TRO'AS  (T/>4n(0-  Thedty  from  which  <^.Pk 
first  sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intimatiii 
to  carry  the  Gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe  f  Act^  xi 
8,  11)-- where  he  rested  for  a  short  time  oa  t 
northward  road  from  Ephesus  (during  th«  next  tr.: 
sionary  journey)  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  Tr 
(2  Cor.  ii.  vi^  13)— where  on  the  return  sr-'-t 
wards  (during  the  same  missionary  jonmey"  he  m 
those  who  had  preceded  him  from  Phili'ppi  A< 
XX.  5,  6),  and  remained  a  week,  the  doee  of  « r.* 
(before  the  journey  to  Assos)  was  marked  br  t 
raising  of  Eutychus  from  the  dead  during  thr  }^ 
tracted  midnight  discourse — and  where^  afW  ; 
interval  of  many  years,  the  Apostle  left  'during 
journey  the  details  of  which  are  unknown)  a  r.o 
and  some  books  and  par^ments  in  th«  hoit>« 
Carpus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13) — deserves  the  careful  MU 
tion  of  the  student  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  full  name  of  the  city  was  Alexandreia  Trc 
(Liv.  XXXV.  42),  and  sometimes  it  wa.«  called  simii 
Alexaudma,  as  by  Pliny  (ff.  A",  v.  33)  and  v^tr* 
(xiii.  p.  593),  someiimes  simplv  Troas  -as  in  t 
N.  T.  and  the  Ant.  Itin,  See  Weiwlii^,  p.  r.i 
The  former  part  of  the  name  indicates  thr  pf^. 
at  whidi  it  was  founded.  It  was  first  hmlt  I 
Antigonus,  under  the  name  of  Antigeneta  T.  * 
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ad  ptopI<d  with  the  inbabitaDts  of  some  nagh- 
botniog  cttiea.  AAenrutii  it  was  embellished  by 
LnmuNchiis,  and  named  Alexandreia  Troas.  Its 
fitiotioo  was  on  the  coast  of  Mtsia,  opposite  the 
!>X.  ixtnaatf  of  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

roder  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
fnrtaot  towns  of  the  province  of  Asia.  It  was  the 
^kt'  pojnt  of  arrival  and  departure  for  those  who 
v-nt  br  sea  between  Macedonia  and  the  western 
A«iat:e  districts;  and  it  was  connected  by  good 
j<^i»  with  other  places  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
t-trrior.  For  the  latter  see  the  map  in  Leake's 
Aiit  Minor,  The  former  cannot  be  better  ilius- 
».iM  than  by  St,  Paul's  two  voyages  between 
r.oK  and  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  11,  12,  m.  6),  one 
«t  B'hkh  was  accomplished  in  two  days,  the  other 
a  ore.  At  this  time  Alexandreia  Troas  was  a 
r«»3  with  the  Jus  Italicvm,  This  strong  Roman 
cnceron  can  be  read  on  its  coins.  The  Romans 
ba  a  peculiar  feeling  connected  with  the  place,  in 
fCseiitwoo*  of  the  l^nd  of  their  origin  from  Troy. 
^vtocJDs  telht  us  that  Julius  Caesar  had  a  plan  of 
auin;'  Troas  the  seat  of  empire  (Cues,  79).  It 
^f  perhaps  be  infen^  from  the  words  of  Horace 
'  i^'A.  iii.  3y  57)  that  Augu&tus  had  some  such 
iixsa.  And  even  the  modem  name  Eshi'StamboiU 
'r  *•  Old  Constantinople  ")  seems  to  commemorate 
*h  tboa|^t  which  was  once  in  Constantine's  mind 
'2«.d:.  ii.  30 ;  Zonar.  ziii.  3),  who,  to  use  Gibbon's 
•rnis  ••  before  he  gave  a  just  preference  to  the 
Atattfo  of  Byzantium,  had  conceived  the  design 
^*-tKting  the  seat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated 
^\  fnaa  which  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous 
=iro." 

ttit  ruins  at  JEski^tamboul  are  considerable. 
iV  Dost  conspicuous,  however,  especially  the  re- 
^«  of  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus,  did  not 
wt  vben  St  Paul  was  there.  The  walls,  which 
aiTiYprcKnt  the  extent  of  the  city  in  the  Apostle's 
te.  eiclfose  a  rectangular  space,  -extending  above 
ifeik  from  cast  to  west,  and  nearly  a  mile  from 
•^^  to  south.  That  which  possesses  most  inteiest 
''  -«  s  the  harbour,  which  is  still  distinctly  troce- 
;^  'fl  t  basin  about  400  feet  long  and  200  bi-oad. 
**criptioos  io  greater  or  less  detail  are  given  by 
?^^*e.  Chandler,  Hunt  (in  Walpole's  Memoirs), 
*'Wke,  Prakttch,  and  Fellows.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TROGTLXIUM  [see  Saxos].  Samos  is  ex- 
^j  ofipoKite  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  ridge  of 
KjaK  which  is  oslled  Tptty^Wior  in  the  N.  T. 
M**is.  15)  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  and  Tptt- 
Tt^F  by  Stxabo  (xiv.  p.  636).  The  channel  is 
nL'niiely  narrow.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  makes  it  about 
>  ^:«  broad,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  our  Admi- 
yj  Charts  (1530  and  1555).  St.  Paul  sailed 
vci  lefa  this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at 
^  i-lusr  of  h»  third  missionary  journey  (Acts,  /.  c). 
•!>  Irrigation  of  this  coast  is  intiicate ;  and  it  can 
^  athered  from  Acts  xx.  6,  witli  subsequent  notices 
"  (■-;#  d«rs  spent  on  the  voyage,  that  it  was  the  time 
'^-vk  OMno.  Tlius  the  night  was  spent  at  Trogyl- 
'  ^oa.  It  is  interesting  to  obseiTe  that  a  little  to 
^1^  »3st  of  the  extreme  point  there  is  an  anchorage, 
•••icH  is  still  called  SL  PttoVa  Port.       [J.  S.  H.] 

TROOP,  BAND.    These  wonis  have  a  peculiar 
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*  Trcpf>fa}oii)t  was  no  doubt  «t  Miletus  on  the  occasion 
^fl^  in  Acts  zx.  15-38,  bat  H  is  most  certain  that  he 
*«*  net  l«ft  tbere.  The  theory  also  that  he  was  left  there 
"  '^  v«fi«e  to  Bome  Is  preposterous;  for  the  wind 
''•i  Sl  Pkol's  vtmtl  lo  ran  direct  fkom  the  S.W.  corner 


signification  in  many  passages  of  the  0.  T.,  which 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
throws  a  brighter  light  upon  them.  They  are  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  Hebrew  woixi  *1^*7J,  gidud, 

which  has  invariably  the  force  of  an  irresrular  body 
of  people,  large  or  small,  united  not  for  the  pui-pose 
of  defence  or  I'eguliy  aggression,  like  an  aimy,  but 
with  the  object  of  marauding  and  plunder.  [Sue 
MoAB,  vol.  ii.  395,  note,  whero  the  term  giiHid 
is  examined.]  In  addition  to  the  instances  of  its 
use  there  named,  it  may  be  observed  that  our 
tiranslatoi's  have  in  a  few  cases  tried  to  bring  out 
its  meaning  more  strongly;  as  in  1  Chr.  xii.  21, 
"  band-of-the-rovei-s ;"  Hos.  vi.  9,  and  vii.  1,  •*  troop- 
of-robbei-s."  [G.] 

TROPH'MUS  (TpSipitios),  Of  the  thiw 
passages  where  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  is  men- 
tioned, the  first  associates  him  very  closely  with 
Tychiccs  (Acts  XX.  4),  and  the  last  seems  in  some 
degi'ee  to  renew  the  association,  and  in  refei'cnce  to 
the  same  geographical  district  (2  Tim.  iv.  20;  see 
ver.  12),  while  the  intei*mediate  one  separates  him 
entirely  from  this  connexion  (Acts  xxi.  29). 

From  the  first  of  these  {lassages  we  learn  that 
Tychicus,  like  Trophimus,  was  a  native  of  Asia 
{'AatoMoi),  and  that  the  two  were  among  those 
companions  who  travelled  with  tlie  Apostle  in  the 
course  of  the  thiitl  missionaiy  journey,  and  during 
part  of  the  route  which  be  took  in  returning  from 
Macedonia  towaixls  Syria.  Frdm  what  we  know 
concerning  the  collection  which  was  going  on  at 
this  time  for  the  poor  Christians  in  JuSlaea,  we  are 
disposed  to  connect  these  two  men  with  the  business 
of  that  contribution.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  suggests 
a  probable  connexion  of  Trophimus  with  anotlier 
circumstance. 

Both  he  and  Tydiicus  accompanied  St.  Paul 
from  Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia  {&}^>i  rrjs  *AerlaSf 
I,  c),  but  Tychicus  seems  to  have  remained  there, 
while  Trophimus  proceeded  with  the  Ajwstle  to  Jeru- 
salem. There  he  wiis  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
tumult  in  which  St.  Paul  was  apprehended,  and 
from  which  the  voyage  to  Rome  ultimately  ro- 
sulted.  Ceiiain  Jews  from  the  district  of  Asia  saw 
the  two  Christian  missionaries  togeUier,  and  sup- 
posed  that  Paul  had  taken  Tiophimus  into  the 
Temple  (Acts  xxi.  27-29).  From  this  passage  we 
learn  two  new  facts,  viz.  that  Trophimus  was  a 
Gentile,  and  that  he  was  a  native,  not  simply  of 
Asia,  but  of  Ephesls. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses,  during 
which  we  have  no  trace  of  either  Tychicus  or 
Trophimus ;  but  in  the  last  letter  WTitten  by  St. 
Paul,  shortly  before  his  maiiynlom,  from  Home, 
he  mentions  them  both  {TvxiKhtf  Air^orciAa  us 
"E^eo-OK,  2  Tim.  iv.  12;  Tp6^ifiot'  kiriXifrov  iv 
MiA^V  &or0ei^oGKra,  ib.  20).  From  the  last  of 
the  phrases  we  gather  simply  that  the  Apostle  had 
no  long  time  before  been  in  the  Levant,  that  Trophi- 
mus had  been  with  him,  and  that  he  had  been  left 
in  infrnn  health  at  Miletus.  Of  the  furthei-  details 
we  are  ignorant ;  but  this  wc  may  say  here,  that 
while  there  would  be  considerable  difhculty  in  ao- 
commodating  this  passage  to  any  part  of  the  re- 
corded narrative  previous  to  the  voyage  to  Rome,* 
all  difficulty  vanishes  on  the  supposition  of  two  im- 


of  Asia  Minor  to  the  E.  end  of  Crete  (Acts  xzvii.  7).  We 
may  add,  that  when  Trophimus  was  left  in  sickness  at 
Miletus,  whenever  that  might  be,  he  was  within  ea^ 
reach  of  bis  home-friends  at  Epbesos,  aa  we  see  fkom 
Acts  XX.  17. 
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priflonments,  and  a  joamej  in  the  Levant  between 
them. 

What  was  alluded  to  aboT«  as  probable,  is  that 
Ti-ophimus  was  one  of  the  two  brethren  who,  with 
TiTDS,  conveyed  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  Tiii.  16-24).  The  argument  is  so  well 
stated  hj  Professor  Stanley,  that  we  give  it  in  his 
words: — **  Trophimus  was,  like  Titus,  one  of  the 
few  Gentiles  who  accompanied  the  Apostle;  an 
Ephesian,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  Apostle  from  Ephesus  with  the  First  Epistle, 
or  to  have  acoomponied  him  from  Ephesus  now ;  he 
was,  as  is  implied  of  '  this  brother,'  whose  praise 
was  in  all  the  Churches,  well  known;  so  well 
known  that  the  Jews  of  Asia  [Minor?]  at  Jem- 
salem  immediately  recognised  him;  he  was  also 
especially  connected  with  the  Apostle  on  this  very 
mission  of  the  collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea. 
Thus  far  would  appear  from  the  description  of  him 
in  Acts  xxi.  29.  From  Acts  xx.  4  it  also  appears 
that  he  was  with  St.  Paul  on  his  return  from  this 
veiy  visit  to  Connth  "  (Stanley's  Corinthians,  2nd 
edit.  p.  492). 

The  story  in  the  Gr^k  Menology  that  Trophimus 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  evidently  wrong ; 
the  legend  that  he  was  behetded  by  Nero's  oilers  is 
possibly  true.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TRUMPET.    [Cornet.] 

TRUMPETS,.  FEAST  OF  (npnn  ti\\ 
Nam.  xxix.  1 ;  rifidpa  miftaatas ;  dies  dangoris 
et  tubarum]'t]VV^F\  I^^^T*  Lev.  xxiii.  24;  fiprifU' 

ffvror  aa\irlyy»v,  scMatum  memoriale  dangen^ 
tibus  tubis:  in  the  Mishnn,  T\2^n  fi^feD  "the 
beginning  of  the  year"),  the  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
which  fell  on  the  first  of  Tizri..  It  diffei-ed  from 
the  ordinary  festivals  of  the  new  moon  in  several 
impoi-tant  particulars.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
days  of  Holy  Convocation.  [Feasts.]  Instead  of 
the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  saciifioes,  it  was  *'  a 
day  of  blowing  of  trumpets.'*  In  addition  to  the 
daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims  offei'ed  on  the 
first  of  every  month  [New  Moon],  there  were 
offSered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat  ofTerings, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin  oflfering  (Num.  xxix.  1-6).  The 
regular  monthly  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  one  young  bullock. 

It  is  said  that  both  kinds  of  trumpet  were  blown 
in  the  temple  on  this  day,  the  straight  trumpet 
(nnVVn)  and  the  comet  (TB^K?  and  pj?),  and 

that  elsewhere  any  one,  even  a  child,  might  blow  a 
comet  (Reland,  iv.  7,  2 ;  Carpzov,  p.  425 ;  Rash 
Mash,  i.  2;  Jubilee,  p.  1149,  note  ^;  Cornet). 
When  the  festival  fell  upon  a  Sabbath,  the  trumpets 
were  blown  in  the  Temple,  but  not  out  of  it  {Mosh 
Hash.  iv.  1). 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  one  of  the 
songs  of  Asaph,  was  composed  expressly  for  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets.  The  F^m  is  used  in  the  ser- 
vice  for  the  day  by  the  modern  Jews.  As  the  third 
verse  is  render«l  in  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
A.V.,  this  would  seem  highly  probable — **Blow 
up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  the  time  ap- 
pointed, on  our  solemn  feast  day."  But  the  b^t 
authorities  understand  the  woixl  translated  new 
moon  (HDS)  to  mean  full  moon.    Hence  the  Psalm 

would  more  properly  belong  to  the  service  for  one 
of  the  festivals  which  take  place  at  the  full  moon, 
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the  P^iBsover,  or  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  (Gal 
Thes.  s.  V. ;  Rosenmuller  and  Hengstenberg  oq  I 
Ixxxi.). 

Various  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  F«| 
of  Trumpets.  Maimonides  considered  thai  its  n 
pose  was  to  awaken  the  people  from  their  bpird 
slumber  to  prepare  for  the  solemn  humiliatii^ 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  followed  it  wii 
ten  days.    This  may  i^eceive  some  ooanteosnoe  t 

Joel  ii.  15,  "  Blow  the  trumpet  {IBV)  ia  2 

sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assemblr."  S^ 
have  supposed  that  it  was  intmded  to  intmitK* 
seventh  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  year,  'vWi 
especially  holy  because  it  was  the  seventii,  sd 
cause  it  contained  the  Day  of  Atonement  xA 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Fagius  in  Lev,  xxii 
Buxt.  St/n.  Jud.  c.  xxiv.).  Philo  and  som« 
Christian  writers  regarded  it  as  a  memoml 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  (Philo,  vol.  t.  p 
e<f.  Tauch. ;  Basil,  m  Ps,  Ixxxi. ;  Tbeod.  V 
xxxii.  in  Lev.),  But  t^ere  seems  to  be  no  i;ai 
reasod  to  call  in  question  the  oomroon  opinis 
Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  the  festirid  •■' 
New  Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  tJ 
the  month  which  commenced  the  Sablatkal 
and  the  year  of  Jubilee.  [Jubilee,  p.  1151] 
the  New  Moon  Festival  was  taken  as  the  cocs 
tion  of  a  natuitd  division  of  time,  the  nv-ot 
which  the  earth  yielded  the  last  ripe  prodiKe  a 
season,  and  began  again  to  filter  seai  for  the  ^ 
of  the  future,  might  well  be  r^arded  as  tbe 
month  of  the  year.  The  feet  l^at  Tizri  ww 
great  month  for  sowing  might  thus  easily  h.\w 
gcsted  the  thought  of  commemorating  oo  thin^ 
the  finished  work  of  Creation,  when  Hlbt  soa>  "t 
shouted  for  joy  (Job  xxxviii.  7).  The  F'^ 
Trumpets  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  ADRi^^i 
of  the  birthday  of  the  world  (Mishna,  Emh  h 
i.  1 ;  Hupfeld,  De  Fed.  Heb,  ii.  p.  13 ;  Bcxt. 
Jvd,  c.  xxiv.). 

It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  the  Rabbis  that  oa 
day,  every  year,  God  judges  all  men,  and  that 
pass  before  Him  as  a  flodc  of  sheep  pass  yfd^ 
shepherd  (^Rosh  Hash,  i.  2).  [S. 

TRYPHENA  and  TRYPHOSA  (T^ 
Kal  Tpv^aaa).  Two  Christian  women  at  K 
who,  among  those  that  are  enumerated  in  ^ 
elusion  of  St  Paurs  letter  to  that  city,  rvcn 
special  salutation,  and  on  the  special  giouD*! 
they  are  engaged  there  in  "  labouring  in  the  U 
(Kom.  xvi.  12).  They  may  hare  been  sist<A 
it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  feUow-dewwn 
and  among  the  pi^ecessors  of  that  lai^  nomli 
official  women  who  ministered  in  the  C^an* 
Rome  at  a  later  period  (Euaeb.  Hist,  Ecci  ri/ 
for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  spfk'^  * 
at  that  time  occupied  in  Quistian  senia 
icoTicio-of),  while  iLe  salutation  to  Pensif.  o 
same  verse,  is  cmnected  with  pa.«t  serrior 
^Koirtmrcir). 

We  know  nothing  more  of  these  two  vj 
workei-s  of  the  Apostolic  time ;  but  the  vom 
one  of  them  occurs  curiously,  with  other  oi 
familiar  to  us. in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the 
cryphal  Ads  o^  Pa\d  and  TAecla,  Tb«e  1 
phena  appears  as  a  rich  Christian  widow  o:  i 
och,  who  gives  Thecia  a  refuge  in  her  boa-*. 
sends  money  to  Paul  for  the  relief  of  the  jj 
(See  Jones,  On  the  Canon,  u.  371,  380.  j  It  •» 
possible  to  discern  any  trace  of  prohabiiitr  'l  I 
part  of  the  legend. 


TRYPHON 

It  IB  an  interesting  fiict  that  the  columbaria  of 
"  Gaesar^s  kousdiold "  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  near 
Porta  S.  SehastianOf  contain  the  nanve  Trypbena, 
15  well  as  other  names  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
Philologus  and  Julia  (yer.  15),  and  also  Amplias 
(rer.  8).— Wordsworth's  Tour  in  Italy  (1862), 
ii.  173.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TRYTHON  (Tp^«>').  A  usurper  of  the  Syrian 
throne.  His  proper  name  was  Diodotus  (Strab.  xvl. 
2, 10 ;  App.  Syr,  68),  and  the  surname  Tryphon 
was  given  to  him,  or,  according  to  A|^ian,  adopted 
br  him,  after  his  accession  to  power.  He  was  a 
Datire  of  Cariana,  a  fortiiied  place  in  the  district  of 
Apamea,  where  he  was  brought  up  (Strab.  /.  c). 
Id  the  time  of  Alexander  Balas  he  was  attached  to 
the  court  (App.  /•  c.  9ov\os  r&v  fiaatX4tcf ;  Diod. 
fr.  xjd.  ap.  Miill.  Ifist,  Or.  fragm.  ii.  17,  <rrpa' 
nryitf;  1  Maoc  zi.  39,  ruy  irapa  *AXc|.);  but 
towaids<the  close  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have 
joined  in  the  conspii-acy  which  was  set  on  foot  to 
transfer  the  crown  of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philometor 
(l  Mace  xi.  IS;  Diod.  /.  c).  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  Balas  he  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Demetrius  II.  to  put  forward  the  claims  of 
Antiochtts  YL,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1  Maoc. 
xi.  39;  B.C.  145).  After  a  time  he  obtained  the 
«a{^rt  of  Jonathan,  who  had  been  alienated  from 
Demetrius  by  his  ingratitude,  and  the  young  king 
was  crowned  (B.C.  144).  Tryphon,  however,  soon 
rerealed  his  real  designs  on  the  kingdom,  and,  fear- 
ing the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he  gained  possession 
of  his  person  by  ti^eachery  (1  Mace.  xii.  39-50), 
aad  after  a  short  time  put  him  to  death  ( 1  Mace. 
xii).  23).  As  the  way  seemed  now  clear,  he  mur- 
dered Antaochus  and  seized  the  supreme  power 
(1  Mace,  xiii.  31,  32),  which  he  exercised,  as  fai* 
a»  he  was  able,  with  violeuce  and  rapacity  (1  Mace. 
xiii.  34).  His  tyranny  again  encoimiged  the  hopes 
of  Demetrius,  who  was  engaged  in  prepaiing  an 
expeilition  against  him  (B.C.  141),  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  (1  Maoc.  xiv.  1-3),  and  Tryphon 
retained  the  throne  (Just,  xxxvi.  1 ;  Diod.  Leg. 
xxxi.)  till  Antiochus  YII.,  the  brother  of  Demetrius, 
droTe  him  to  Dora,  from  which  he  escaped  to 
Orthosia  in  Phoenicia  (1  Mace.  xv.  10-14,  37-39; 
B.C.  139).  Not  long  afterwards,  being  hard  pressed 
by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide,  or,  according 
to  other  accounts,  was  put  to  death  by  Antiochus 
(Stenb.  xiv.  '5,  2 ;  App.  Syr,  (>8,  'Am-toxos — 
rrtirti,  .  ,  <rvvir6p^iro\k^),  Josephus  (vin<.  xiii. 
^y  §2)  adds  that  he  was  killed  at  Apamea,  the  pUxx 
vhidi  he  made  his  head-quarters  (Stmb.  xvi.  2, 
10).  The  authority  of  Tryphon  was  evidently 
very  partial,  as  appears  flt>m  the  growth  of  Jewi^ 
independence  under  Simon  Maocabaeus ;  and  Strabo 
describes  him  as  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  Cilician 
|nracy  (xiv.  3,  2).  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins 
of  Antiochus  VI.  [vol.  i.  p.  77],  and  he  also  struck 
coins  in  his  own  name.  [Antiochus;  Deme- 
TEits.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
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"  Knobel  connecis  these  Iberians  of  the  East  and  West, 
tod  oowiden  the  Tlharenl  to  have  been  a  branch  of  this 


TBYPHO'SA.  [TRTPHBNAandTBYPHOSA.] 

TU'BAL  (^nin  J  VnJJ  in  Gen.  x.  2,  Ez.  xxxii. 

26,  xxxix.  1 :  9ofi4Xf  except  in  £z.  xxxix.  1,  where 
Alex.  eofi4pi  ThvhcU,  but  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  Italia), 
In  the  ancient  ethnological  tables  of  Genesis  and 
1  Chr.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan  and  Meshech 
among  the  eons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  5).  The  three  ai-e  again  associated  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre; 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  brought  slaves  and 
copper  vessels  to  the  Phoenician  markets  (Ks.  xxvii. 
13).  Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  Ixvi.  19)»  Meshech  and 
Tubal  (Ez.  xxxii.  26,  zxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  are 
nations  of  the  north  (Ez.  zxxviii.  15,  xxxix.  2).  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §1)  klentiBes  the  descendants  of 
Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is — not,  as  Jerome 
would  understand  it,  Spaniards,  but — the  inhabitants 
of  a  tract  of  countiy,  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dern Geoi-gia.*  This  approximates  to  Uie  view  of 
Bochai-t  {Phaieg,  iii.  12),  who  makes  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  represent  Meshech  and  Tubal.  These 
two  Colchian  tribes  ai'e  mentioned  together  in  Ue- 
rodott»  on  two  occasions ;  first,  as  forming  part  of 
the  19th  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  94), 
and  again  as  being  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  under  the 
command  of  Ariomaitius  the  son  of  Darius  (vii^ 
78).  The  Moschi  and  Tibai*eni,  moreover,  are 
**  constantly  associated,  under  the  names  of  Muakai 
and  Tupkdi  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions "  (Sir  H. 
Hawlinson  in  Rawlinson's  JETer.  i.  p.  535).  The 
Tibai^ni  are  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Khodius  (ii.  1010)  to  have  lieen  a  Scythian  tribe, 
and  they  as  well  as  the  Moschi  are  probably  to  be 
referred  to  that  Turanian  people,  who  in  very  eaiiy 
times  spread  themselves  over  the  entire  region 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Caucasus  (Rawlin&on,  Ifer,  i.  p.  535). 
In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according  to  the  insci-iptions, 
Ambris,  the  son  of  Khuliya,  was  hereditary  chiet 
of  Tubal  (the  southem  slopes  of  Taurus).  He  **  had 
cultivated  I'elations  with  the  kings  of  Musak  and 
Varai*at  (Meshech  and  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi  and 
Armenia)  who  were  in  revolt  against  Assjrria, 
and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
great  king"  (ibid.  i.  p.  169,  note').  In  former 
times  the  Tibareni  wei-e  probably  more  important, 
and  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  Meshech  and  Tubal, 
may  have  been  names  by  which  poweifui  hordes  of 
Scythians  were  known  to  the  Hebrews.  But  in 
history  we  only  hear  of  them  as  poshed  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  their  ancient  settlements,  and  oo- 
cupjriug  merely  a  strip  of  coast  along  the  Euxine. 
Their  neighbours  the  Chaldeans  were  in  the  same 
condition.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  were  even  more  closely  connected  than 
at  a  later  period,  for  in  Xenophon  we  find  them 
separated  by  the  Macrones  and  Mossynoeci  (Anab, 
V.  5,  §1 ;  Plin.  vi.  4,  &c.).  The  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory  of  tlie  Tibareni  are  exti-emely  ditficult  to  de- 
termine with  any  degi^  of  accuracy.  After  a  part 
of  the  10,000  Greeks  on  their  retreat  with  Xe- 
nophon had  embai'ked  at  Cerasus  (perhaps  near 
the  modem  Kerasowi  Dere  £'«),  the  rest  marched 
along  the  coast,  and  soon  came  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Mossynoeci  {Anab,  v.  4,  §2).  They  traversed 
the  country  occupied  by  this  people  in  eight  days, 
and  then  came  to  the  Chalybes,  and  after  them  to 


widely- spread  Turanian  family,  known  to  the  Hebrews 
as  Tubal  (  VSUetrtafd  d.  Gen.  (is;. 
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the  Tibareni.  The  etstem  limit  of  the  Hhareni 
was  therefore  about  80  or  90  miles  along  the 
coast  W.  of  Cerasus.  Two  days'  march  through 
Tiharene  brought  the  Greeks  to  Cotyora  {Anab.  y. 
5»  §3),  and  they  were  altogether  three  days  in 
passing  through  the  country  (Died.  Sic  xiy.  30). 
Now  from  C.  Jasonium  to  Boon,  according  to 
Arrian  {PeripL  16),  the  distance  was  90  stadia,  90 
more  to  Cotyoro,  and  60  from  Cotyora  to  the 
river  Melantbius,  making  in  all  a  coast  line  of  240 
stadia,  or  three  days'  march.  Professor  Rawlinson 
{Her,  iy.  181)  conjectui-es  that  the  Tibareni  occu- 
pied the  coast  between  Cape  Fo50tm  (Jasonium) 
and  the  River  Melanthius  {Melet  Irmak),  but  if  we 
follow  Xenophon,  we  most  place  Boon  as  their 
western  boundary,  one  day's  march  from  Cotyora, 
and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  some  10 
miles  east  of  the  Melet  Trmak,  perhaps  not  far  from 
the  modern  Apiar,  which  is  3}  hours  from  that 
river.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Periplns  of 
^e  Euxine  says  (33)  that  the  Tibai*eni  formerly 
dwelt  west  of  Cotyora  as  far  as  Polemonium,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pouteman  chaiy  1^  mile  east  of 
Fattah. 

In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareni  were  an 
independent  tribe  {Anah,  vii.  8,  §25).  Long  before 
this  they  were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs, 
which  was  a  principal  element  of  their  weakness, 
and  rendered  their  subjugation  by  Assyria  more 
easy.  Dr.  Hincks  (quoted  by  Rawlipson,  Herod, 
i.  380,  note  ^)  has  found  as  many  as  twenty-four 
kings  of  the  Taplai  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions. 
They  are  sakl  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius  to  have  been 
rich  in  flocks  {Arg,  ii.  377).  The  traffic  in  slaves 
and  vessels  of  copper  with  which  the  people  of 
Tubal  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyi^e  (Ez.  xxvii.  13) 
still  further  connects  them  with  the  Tibareni.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  furnished  the  most  beautitiil  slaves, 
and  that  the  slave  traHic  was  an  extensive  branch 
of  ti-ade  among  the  Cappndocians  (Polvb.  iv.  38, 
§4;  Hor.  Ep,  \,  6,  39 ;  Pei-s.  Sat.  vi.  77  ;  Mart. 
Ep,  vi.  77,  X.  76,  &c.).  The  copper  of  the  Mos- 
synoeci,  the  neighbours  of  the  Tibareni,  was  cele- 
brated as  being  exti^emely  bright,  and  without  any 
admixture  of  tin  (Arist.  De  Mir.  Auscult,  62) ; 
and  the  Chalybes,  who  lived  between  these  tribes, 
were  l<mg  famous  for  their  craft  as  metal-smiths. 
We  must  not  forget,  too,  the  copper-mines  of 
Chalvar  in  Armenia  (Hamilton,  As.  Min,  i.  173). 

The  Arabic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2  gives  Chorasan 
and  (^ina  tor  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  in  Eusebius 
(see  Bochart)  they  are  Illyria  and  Thessaly.  The 
Talmudists  {Yoma,  fol.  10,  2),  accoMing  to 
Bochart,  define  Tubal  as  *'  the  home  of  the  Uniaci 
(^p^^lK),"  whom  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  Huns  {Phalefj,  iii.  12).  They  may  perhaps 
take  their  name  from  Oenoe,  the  modem  Unieh^  a 
town  on  the  south  const  of  the  Black  Sea,  not  far 
from  Cape  Yasoim  (Jasonium),  and  so  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Tibareni.  In  the 
Tan^nm  of  K.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  (ed.  Wilkins) 
K^^3^n^  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Tubsd,  and 
Wilkins  renders  it  by  Bithynia.  But  the  reading 
in  this  passiuj^e,  as  well  as  in  the  Targums  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  .lonathan  on  Gen.  x.  is  too  doubtful 
to  be  followed  as  even  a  traditional  authority. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

TU'BAL-CAIN  (pp  hz^^i  6b6$9\:  Tubals 

Oflin).     The  son  of  Lamech  the  Cainite  by  his  wife 
Zlllah  (Gen.  iv.  22).     He  is  called  "  a  furbisher  of 
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every  cutting  instrument  of  copper  and  iiu."  T 
Jewish  legend  of  later  times  asaodates  hhn  with  1 
father's  song.  *'  Lamech  was  blindf"  sap  the  st* 
as  told  by  Rashi,  *<  and  Tubal-Cain  was  leadi 
him ;  and  he  saw  Gain,  and  he  appeand  to  bi 
like  a  wild  beast,  so  he  toM  his  £ither  to  dnv  I 
bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  when  be  knew  thu 
was  Cain  his  ancestor  he  smote  his  hands  tog^ 
and  struck  his  son  between  them.  So  he  slev  bj 
and  his  wives  withdraw  from  him,  and  be  cosd 
ates  them."  In  this  story  Tubal-Cain  is  the  *^  roc 
man  "  of  the  song.  Rashi  appai^ently  cooaiAtn  t 
name  of  Tubal-(>iin  as  an  appellative,  for  b«  it>xi 
him  director  of  the  works  of  Gain  fi>r  wji. 
weapons  of  war,   and    connects  **  Tubal"  •] 

73JPI,  tabbel,  to  season,  and  so   to  prepai«  si 

fully.     He  appears  moi^eover  to  have  pomtM 

/Il'^n,  tSbSl,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  mi' 

of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus.  Aocoiding  to  t 
writer  hist  mentioned  (Ant.  i.  2.  §2),  Tubal-t  i 
was  distinguished  for  his  pixidigious  strength  i 
his  success  in  war. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  extremely  ob<a 
Hasse  {Entdechtngen,  ii.  37,  quoted  bv  Koobr. 
Gen.  iv.  22)  identifies  Tubal-Ckin  with  VU^ 
and  Buttmann  {Mythol.  i.  164)  not  only  coco,".' 
these  names,  but  adds  to  the  oompariKW  thf  Ti. 
X<Vcs  of  Rhodes,  the  first  workers  in  coppe  c 
iron  (Strabo,  xiv.  654),  and  Dwalinn,  th^  i^ 
smith  of  the  Scandinavian  mytholc^.  <)«^^1 
proposed  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  word,  oocnpi^iii 

of  the  Pen.  ^L  *J»  tikpal^  iron  slag,  or  icoij 

and  the  Arab.   f,<mfS,  kain,  a  smith;  hot  tt 

etymology  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  Scrtai 
race  Tubal,  who  were  afppersmiths  (Ex.  xinL !  | 
naturally  suggest  themselves  in  connexion  r 
Tubal-Cain.  [W.  A.  W 

TUBIE'NI  (Tow/3»^w»;  Alex.T<n*i8<(iHM:  r< 
hianaei).  The  •*  Jews  called  Tubieni "  litfd  »* 
Chai-ax,  750  stadia  from  a  strongly-fortiiicd  <i 
called  Caspis  (2  Mace.  xii.  17).  They  vm  ^  ' 
less  the  same  who  ai%  elsewhere  mentiooed  as  i  ^ 
in  the  towns  of  Toubion  (A.  V.  Tonii},  r. 
again  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Tob  u'  '- 
Old  Testament.  ['-l 

TURPElhriNE-TREE  (rtp^^ur^w, /« 
fiiySos  I  terebinthus)  occurs  only  once,  vn^  ^^  ^ 
Apocrypha  (Ecdus.  xxiv.  16),  wheie  wi*l*Ts 
compared  with  the  "  turpentine-tree  that  ^rrtrt.>' 
forth  her  branches."  The  r€p4fitr6of  or  rtfoif^ 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  Putacia  terebmikus,  t^-^-*^ 
trWf  common  in  Palestine  and  the  Estft,  »cn^'^ 

by  some  writers  to  represent  the  iidh  H^  1 
the  Hebrew  Bibk.  [Oak.]  The  terebinth,  tv  J 
not  generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in  Pal*** •  ' 
some  of  the  oaks,  occa.<(iona]lv  grows  to  a  la-*^  '  ' 
See  Robinson  (B.  B.  ii.  222, 3),  who  thus  s^^ ' ' 
"  The  Butm"  (the  Arabic  name  of  the  trf-J  i 
"  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  oftoi  reprew^tfl  ^  '  ' 
small  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in  the  t.t 
and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  ft'«'  " 
small,  and  followed  bv  small  oval  berrit^  1^^' 
in  clustera  from  two  to  five  inches  loa&  n^  '-'^ 
much  those  of  the  vine  when  the  gr«pe<  a'* 
set.  From  incisions-  in  the  trunk  tbK«  >«  ^^ 
How  a  sort  of  transparent  balsam,  ccftfbt'* 
vei  y  pure  and  fine  species  of  turpentinf.  «^<' 
agreeable  odour  like  citroa  or  jessamiiw,  sod  « ^' 
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tacte^  and  Imdeiiing  gradually  into  a  traaaparent 
jrum.  In  Palestine  nothing  aeema  to  be  known  of 
this  product  of  the  butm  1*'  The  terebinth  belong 
to  the  Nat.  Order  Anaeturiuxceae,  the  plants  of 
which  order  generally  contain  resinous  seci^etiona. 

[W.H.] 
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tirtbimiktu. 

TURTLE,  TURTLE-DOVE  (lia  tdr: 
Tpi7«»r:  tfjtrtur:  generally  in  connexion  with  n3'V> 
W-.^;,,  "  dove").  [Dove.]  The  name  is  phonetic, 
♦Twently  derived  from  the  plaintive  cooin<r  of  the 
^l  The  tnrtle-dove  occurs  fii-st  in  Scriptuie  in 
^'"-.  IT.  9,  where  Abram  is  commandml  to  offer 
it  along  with  other  sacrifices,  and  with  a  young 

K*^  Ptil,  goz&l).    In  the  Levitical  law  a  pair 

«f  turtle-doves,  or  of  young  pigeons,  are  constantly 

f'">crili«l  as  a  substitute  for  those  who  were  too 

^-'•r  to  proviile  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  and  these  birds 

»'r«»  admisvible  either  as  ti'espass,  sin,  or  burnt- 

"^-ring.    Iq  one  instance,  the  case  of  a  Nazarite 

•  «7:iJ2  been  accidenbilly  deBled  by  a  dead  body,  a 

T'*.  ot  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  were  specially 

•^wced  iNum.  vi.  lOj.    It  was  in  accordance  with 

U-"  provision  in  Lev.  xii.  6  that  the  mother  of  our 

IpI  made  the  offering  for  her  punfication  (Luke 

'•  -'*..    During  the  early  period  of  Jewish  history, 

*'  re  K  no  evidence  of  any  other  biitl  except  the 

r"',"^^  having  been  domesticated,  and  up  to  the 

•*  nt  yf  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the  peacock,  have 

't.ijiiucpd  other  gallinaceous  birds  from  India,  it 

"v  jHTjhttbly  the  only  poultry  known  to  the  Israel- 

■^"•.    To  this  day  eiioi*mou8  quantities  of  pi.fi:eons 

="'  kept  in  dove-cots  in  all  the  towns  and  villages 

•'  l'al«tine,  and  several  of  the  fancy  races  so  fumi- 

'iJ"  in  this  country  have  been  traced  to  be  of  Syiian 

*'»cin.    The  offering  of  two  young  pigeons  must 

A^*-  t<en  one  easily  within  tlie  reach  of  the  poorest. 

"■^  the  offerer  was  accepted  according  to  that  he 

•^i  and  not  according  to  that  he  had  not.     The 

*ai.sinonofa  pair  of  turtledoves  was  perhaps  a 

^'t  farthei'  concession  to  extreme  poverty ;  for,  un- 

'if  the  pigeon,    the  turtle  from   its  migratory 

^Un  and  timid  disposition,  has  never  yet  been 

"i't  io  a  state  of  free  domestication ;  but  being  ex- 


tnmdy  numerous,  and  resorting  especially  to  gar- 
dens tor  nidiffcation,  its  young  might  easily  be 
found  and  captured  by  those  who  did  not  even 
poflseas  ]Mgeons. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  palm-dove  (  Turtur 
aegyptiacuSf  Temm.)  may  in  some  measure  have 
supplied  the  saciifices  in  the  wilderness,  for  it  is 
found  in  amazing  numbers  wherever  the  palm-tree 
occnrs,  whether  wild  or  cnltivated.  In  most  of  the 
oases  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia  every  ti-ee  is  the 
home  of  two  or  thi-ee  pairs  of  these  tame  and  elegant 
birds.  In  the  crown  of  many  of  the  date-trees  five 
or  six  nests  are  placed  together ;  and  the  writer  lias 
frequently,  in  a  palm-grove,  brought  down  ten 
brace  or  more  without  moving  from  his  post.  In 
such  camps  as  Elim  a  considerable  supply  of  these 
doves  may  have  been  obtained. 

From  its  habit  of  pairing  for  life,  and  its  fidelity 
for  its  mate,  it  was  a  symbol  of  purity  and  an 
appropriate  offering  (comp.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  x.  52). 
The  r^ular  migration  of  the  turtle-dove  and  its 
ratum  in  spring  ai'e  alluded  to  in  Jer.  viii.  7,  **The 
turtle  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  obseiTe  the 
time  of  their  coming  ;"  and  Cant.  ii.  11,  12,  *'  The 
winter  is  past .  .  .  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heaixi  in  our  land."  So  Pliny,  "  Hyeme  mutis,  a 
vere  vocalibus;"  and  Arist.  Hist.  An,  ix.  8, 
**  Turtle-doves  spend  the  summer  in  cold  countries, 
the  winter  in  warm  ones."  Although  elsewhere 
(viii.  5)  he  makes  it  hybemate  (^Xct).  There  is, 
indeed,  no  more  grateful  proof  of  th^  i^tum  of 
spring  in  Mediterranean  countries  than  the  voice 
of  the  turtle.  One  of  the  first  birds  to  migrate 
north wai-ds,  the  tiu-tle,  while  other  songsters  ara 
heard  chiefly  in  the  morning,  or  only  at  inter- 
vals, immediately  on  its  anival  pours  foi-th  from 
every  garden,  grove,  and  wooded  hill  its  melan- 
choly yet  soothing  ditty,  unceasingly  from  early 
dawn  till  sunset.  It  is  tVom  its  plaintive  note 
doubtless  that  David  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1 9,  pouring  forth 
his  lament  to  God,  compares  himself  to  a  turtle- 
dove. 

From  the  abundance  of  the  dove  tribe  and  their 
importance  as  an  article  of  food  the  ancients  disci  i- 
minated  the  species  of  Cohanindae,  moi'e  accurately 
than'  of  many  others.  Aristotle  enumerates  five 
species,  which  are  not  all  easy  of  identiHcation,  as 
but  four  species  are  now  known  commonly  to  in- 
habit Greece.  In  Palestine  the  number  of  species 
is  probably  greater.  Besides  the  rock-dove  {Co- 
lumba  liviut  L.),  very  common  on  all  the  rocky 
pai*ts  of  the  const  and  in  the  inland  ravines,  where 
it  remains  throughout  the  year,  and  from  which 
all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  derived, 
the  ringdove  [Coiwnba  pcUumbus^  L.)  frequents  all 
the  wooded  districts  of  the  country.  The  stock-dove 
{Coiumba  aenas,  L.)  is  as  generally,  but  mora 
sparingly  distributed.  Another  species,  allied  either 
to  this  or  to  Colvmha  livia,  has  been  obserA*^  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  Cot.  latconota, 
Vig.  See  /Ws,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  The  tmileKiove 
( Turtur  auritits,  L.)  is,  as  has  been  stated,  most 
abundant,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  an  allied 
species,  the  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  turtle  {Turtur 
aegyptiacuSf  Temm.),  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
This  bird,  most  abundant  among  the  palm-trees  in 
Egypt  and  North  Africa,  is  dibtinguished  from  the 
common  turtle-tlove  by  its  ruddy  chesnut  colour, 
its  long  tail,  smaller  size,  and  the  absence  of  the 
collar  on  the  neck.  It  does  not  migi-ate,  but  from 
the  similarity  of  its  note  and  habits,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that   it  was  distincruished  bv  the  ancient^. 


ra  TYCHicus 

:  Itage  Indiiui  turtle  (  Turlw  gtliuiti,  Tennm .) 
nlso  been  ttated,  Ibou^  without  Butfioritx,  lo 
ir  in  Palesline.  Other  species,  as  the  well- 
n-D  collared  doYe(rBrjBrrMoria,  L.Uavf  been 
iriectly  included  a>iuitive«ofSjria.  [H.  B.T.] 


TYEANNtffi 

I  la  of  BOOK  coDsidersbJe  nlue  as  a  aaUdart  ufO' 
meat  for  its  autJieiLlicit)\  If  this  wu  a  drciilir 
letler,  Tychicui,  who  bore  a  commiiiBoii  to  CokiaH. 

I  and  who  was  probably  w«ll  known  in  Tirioa  paiti 
of  the  praiince  of  Asia,  would  be  >  tat  piDper 
person  to  ate  the  letter  duly  deliTend  ud  tad. 

(4)  The  out  r¥l'er«iicea  are  in  the  Pastonl  EpL-Iie, 
the  hist  in  chroDological  order  being  Tit.  lii.  \i. 
Here  St  I*aal  (writing  possibly  from  Ephenu)  an 
that  it  is  prolnible  he  may  iwnd  Tychiiw  to  Cr«U, 
about  the  tiine  when  he  bimaelf  goes  to  KicoprJiL 

(5)  In  2  Tim.  iv.  12  (written  at  Rome  durio;!  Ih 

lendine  Tychicui  to  Ephsua.'  At  lost  il  (mu 
natural,  with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  ao  to  raider  iw 
•TTiika,  though  Bp.  Ellicotl'i  saggeitieii  e  ilH 
worth  coniidering.  that  ihis  missou  may  bare  \m 
cODnecled  with  the  t9iTy)Dg  of  the  ;trsf  Epuii', 
[See  their  notes  on  the  poasage.)  Howeier  tliii 
may  be,  we  lee  this  disciple  at  the  end,  as  ■(  hi 
-  the  beginning,  cxmneded  local);  villi  .t:^ 


while  al 


;.  Paul. 


TYCHICUS  (Jixtfot).  A  oompnnion  of  St. 
Paul  on  tomeof  his  jourueys,  and  one  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  men- 
UoneJ  iti  five  sepaiate  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  four  cams  eiplicilly,  in  the  hllh  very  pro- 
bably, he  is  connected  with  the  district  of  Asia. 
(1)  In  Arts  11.4,  he  apiieara  as  one  ofthoeewho 
acuompnnieil  the  Apostle  through  a  longer  or 
ahortei'  portion  of  his  return-Journey  from  the 
third  iniMionary  circuit.  Here  he  a  eipieasly 
called  (with  Tmphimus)  'Afriaf^i :  hut  while 
Tio]ihimus  went  with  St.  Paul  lo  Jerusalem 
(Art*  jxi.  291,  Tychicn*  was  led  l>ehind  iu  Asia, 
probably  at  Miletus  {Acts  >i.  15,  SS).  (2)  How 
Tycbicui  was  employed  in  the  interval  before  hi. 
Paul's  lint  imprisoumeiit  we  tannot  tell ;  but  in 
that  impiisonment  he  was  with  the  Apostle  again, 
aa  we  a«  from  L'ol.  iv.  7,  8.  Here  he  ii  spoken 
of,  not  only  as  ■■  a  beloved  brothei',"  but  as  "a 
faithful  minister  and  fellow-serrfliit  in  the  Lord ;" 
and  he  is  to  make  kuowii  la  the  Colosiiaos  tlie 
present  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  (jk  kot'  iui 
•wiitra  fmplirti),  and  to  bling  comfort  to  llie 
ColosHana  themselves  (Jya  npanakdvji  rii  iri^ilfai 
tii&v).  From  this  we  gatlier  that  diligent  nerviie 
and  warm  Christian  sympathy  were  two  features 
of  the  lift  and  character  of  Tychicui.  Colossiie  was 
in  Asia;  but  (mm  the  tact  that  of  Onetimus,  who 
k  mentioned  immediately  afierwanli,  it  is  said,  Ss 
/irriir  i(  inir,  whereas  't'ychicua  is  not  so  styled, 
w*  natumlly  infer  that  the  latter  wa>  not  a  native 
ofthat*ily.  These  two  men  were  doubtless  the 
bearen  both  of  this  letter  and  the  following,  as  well 
as  that  to  I'hilemon.  (3)  The  kuiguage  cooceroiDg 
Tydiicus  in  Eph.  vi.  31,  J3,  b  very  similar,  though 
not  eiBL-tly  in  the  same  worde.  And  it  is  the  moie 
important  to  nutice  this  |iK>sage  carefully,  because 
it  is  the  only  personal  allusion  in  the  Epistle,  and 


ithentic  inlomiation  concerning  Tjchira  i 
any  period  previous  to  or  aubsoquent  to  tba 
five  Scriptuitd  notices.  The  ttadltian  which  {Jm 
him  Bilerwards  as  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  BiUijU 
is  i^areiitly  of  no  value.  But  there  is  much  p-i 
bability  in  the  onjecture  (Stuley's  CorMkiM 
2nd  cd.  p.  493|  that  Tychicus  wni  oneoflhrlX 
■'  brethren  "  (Trophimna  being  the  other)  whu  itn 
associated  with  Titua  (2  Cor.  viii.  16-24)  ia  .« 
ducting  the  busmess  of  the  coUectioa  Ibr  tlv  H 
Christians  in  Judaea.  As  aif;umeDti  Ibr  this  iitl 
we  niay  mention  the  aasodatir^  with  TrophmJl 
the  probability  that  both  were  Epbesiani.  tlie  <4 
currence  of  both  namei    in  the  seand  EputlF  t 


thinl  mis^ooary  journey,  and  the  genetai  langua^ 
^  I  seilconoei-ning  Tychicus  inColoasiaiu  and  tpbfcbnl 
[Asia;  HIpiie^sub;  TnoPHiiiiia.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

TYRAN'NUS  (TJparroO-   Thenameofsirl 
in  whose  school  or  phice  of  audience  E^ul  li-S 
Gospel  for   two  years,  during   his  F4>jour3  1 


Ephesi 


□I.  9).     The  h: 


iphers  were  called  irxoXuf  amoog  a 
later  Greeks  (Liddell  and  Scott, ».  c. );  and  as  U 
applies  that  term  to  the  auditorimn  in  this  inJai 
the  presumption  ia  that  Tyrannua  himself  ■  :- 
Gi'eek,  and  a  public  teacher  of  philasi^Ji;  | 
I'hetoric,  He  and  Paul  must  hare  occup«l  U 
■  '■""       •  ■      -       (vliether  be  hiied  il  <\ 


le  Christii 


mast  hare  been  friendly  to  thrci  I 
len  uncenaiii.  Ueyer  is  disposed  to  considrrr'u 
Tyrannui  was  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  tbe  o«D>r  | 
a  private  synagogue  or  house  for  taKiiaj  11^ 
Bn-Jp).  But,  in  the  first  place,  fais  Oreel  ua" 
and  the  fiul  that  he  ia  iwC  mtntioDed  as  a  Jii 
or  prmelyte,  disagree  with  that  suppositioo ;  >w 
in  the  Mcond  place,  as  Paul  Tepairal  to  thi>  irar 
school  alter  having  been  iXDipeiled  to  lave  ill 
Jewish  synsgcgue  (Acts  lii.  S),  it  is  eiideu  iU 
he  look  this  coune  as  a  means  of  gaining  •o'*  I 
the  heathen;  aii  object  which  ha  wmld  nsicn^ 
seek  thiuu^h  the  a>-operation  of  one  of  tber  ■■■! 
number,  and  not  by  asaociating  himself  with  s  .^1 
or  a  Gentile  adh^^nC  of  the  Jewish  &(ih.  1 
speaking  of  him  merely  as  a  certain  Tynui^l 
(TupirTOB  riris),  Luke  iodiiatea  crrtainlj  [).il  II 
was  Dot  a  believer  at  first ;  Ibui^h  it  is  iu<i<i 
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aoagh  to  think  tint  he  may  have  become  sadi  an 
the  icMilt  of  bis  aoqnaintance  with  the  Apoatle. 
limacD  {Der  Apostei  PmUuB,  p.  218)  throws  out 
the  idea  that  the  ball  may  have  belonged  to  the 
aatborities  of  the  city,  and  have  derived  its  name 
troffi  the  original  proprietor.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TYRE  (T^V,  nV,  i.e.  Tzori  Tipos:  7\/rug: 
JokL  xix.  29  ;  2  iStm,  xxiv.  7 ;  Is.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ez. 
xiri.  15,  xxvii.  2,  &cJ),  A  celebrated  commercial 
dtyofantiqaitT,  situated  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern 
coi$t  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33°  17' 
N.  fAdmiral  Smythe's  MediUrraneant  p.  469). 
Ik  Hebrew  name  •*  T«dr  "  signifies  a  rock  ;  which 
wril  agrees  with  the  site  of  Suty  the  modern  town, 
<^  s  rocky  peninaula,  fonfaerly  an  isknd.  Fr6m 
tfie  word  •*  Tzor  '*  were  derived  two  names  of  the 
c-tT,  in  which  the  first  letters  difiered  from  each 
•"tber,  though  both  had  a  feature  of  their  common 
iwDt:  1st,  the  Aramaic  woi-d  Tuni,  whence  the 
'>j>«k  woid  Turos,  probably  pronounced  Tyros, 
v)i:ch  finally  prevailed  in  Latin,  and,  with  slight 
ciaotres.  in  the  modem  languages  of  the  West ;  and, 
-tfily,  .Sara,  or  Sarra,  which  occurs  in  Plautus 
'  'fryue.  ii.  6,  58,  *•  purpuram  ex  Serft  tibi  attuli "), 
ud  which  is  familiar  to  scholars  through  the  well- 
i>'Wii  line  of  Vii^l,  ♦*  Qt  gemmft  bibat,  et  Sarrano 
<^nniatostrTo"  {G^rg,  ii.  506;  comp.  Aul.  Gell. 
m.6;  Silius  Italicua,  xv.  203;  Juvenal,  x.  30). 
Attrrding  to  a  pas^ige  of  Probus  (ad  Virg.  Geo/y. 
i:.  1 15 ,,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote  (History  of  Greece, 
'::.  3531,  the  form  ^Sara"  would  seem  to  have 
'»ciirred  in  ooe  of  the  Greek  epics  now  lost,  which 
Aovsi  nnder  the  name  of  Homer.  Certainly,  this 
1  jfTO  accords  best  with  the  modem  Arabic  name  of 

Palaetyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt 
ti-it,  previous  to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Alexander 
ti^  fipeat.  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island ;  but,  ac- 
c^iiDg  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  if  we  may 
♦'.^rTe  Justin  f  xi.  lo),  there  was  a  city  on  the  main- 
Isnd  before  there' was  a  city  on  the  island ;  and  the 
tradition  receives  some  colour  from  the  name  of 
I'abetvms,  or  Old  T3rre,  which  was  borne  in  Greek 
t!iD«»  by  a  city  on  the  continent,  30  stadia  to  the 
••-ith  'Strabo,  xii.  11,  24).  But  a  difficulty  arises 
Q  supposing  that  Palaetyrus  was  built  before  Tyre, 
a^  the  word  Tyre  evidently  means  **  a  rock,"  and 
f' V  prisons  who  have  visited  the  site  of  Palaetyms 
na  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock  on  the  surface 
there  can  have  given  rise  to  the  name.  To  escape 
t^  difficulty,  Hengstenberg  makes  the  suggestion 
•bt  Palaetyrus  meant  Tyre  that  formerly  existed ; 
"  'i^iae  quondam  fuit ;"  and  that  the  name  was  in- 
trcfluced  after  the  destmction  of  the  greater  part  of 
>t  bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
]ut  of  Tyre  which  continued  to  be  in  existence 
Lt  rebus  T^friorum, -p.  2^).  Movers,  justly  deem- 
ly-:  this  explanation  unlikely,  suggests  that  the 
cpjol  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  mainland 
I<***^Md  the  island  as  part  of  their  territory,  and 
t>imed  their  dty  from  the  characteristic  features  of 
ti.e  Uiand,  though  the  island  itself  was  not  then 
•habited  {Das  PKGnizische  AUerthttm,  vol.  ii. 
Tt-  i.  p.  173).  This  explanation  is  possible ;  but 
*^Kpr  explanations  are  equally  possible.     For  ex- 

•  Acrording  to  Herodotus,  the  priests  at  Tyre  told  him 
••i»i  thetr  dty  bad  been  founded  2300  years  before  his 
•nt.  Supposing  be  was  at  Tyre  in  450  b.c..  this  would 
"'•ke  the  date  of  Its  foundation  2750  B.c.  Josepbus 
^«^  the  more  sober  statement,  probably  foimded  on 
^'(uMhkr'a  bistoiy,  that  it  was  fouuded  230  years  before 
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ample,  the  Phoenician  name  of  it  may  have  been 
the  Old  City ;  and  this  may  have  beoi  translated 
"  Palaetyrus  **  in  Gi-eek.  Or,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mainland  migi-ated  to  the  island,  they  may 
afterwards,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  ^ven  to 
the  city  which  they  left  the  name  of  Old  Tyre, 
without  its  being  necessarily  implied  that  the  city 
had  ever  borne  simply  the  name  of  Tyre.  Or  some 
accidental  circumstance,  now  beyond  the  i-each  of 
conjecture,  nmy  have  led  to  the  name ;  just  as  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  Roma  Veochia,  or  Old 
Rome,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Roman  Campagua 
(as  is  stated  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  H.  £• 
Bunbury)  to  ruins  of  the  age  of  Cairacalla  situated 
between  the  roads  leading  to  Frascati  and  Albano, 
although  there  are  no  traces  there  of  any  Old  Town, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  i-eason  to  suppose  that 
there  b  any  historical  foundation  whatever  for  the 
name.  And  this  again  would  tally  with  Mr.  Grote's 
remark,  who  observes  (/.  c.)  that  perhaps  the  Phoe- 
nician name  which  the  city  on  Uie  mainland  bore 
may  have  been  something  resembling  Palafr>Tyrua 
in  sound  but  not  coincident  in  meaning.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  question 
regarding  Palaetyrus  is  merely  archaeolc^cal,  and 
that  nothing  in  Biblical  history  is  affected  by  it. 
Nebuchadnezzar  necessarily  besieged  the  poiiion  of 
the  city  on  the  mainland,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with 
which  to  attack  the  island;  but  it  is  reasonably 
ceitain  that,  in  tlie  time  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the 
heart  or  core  of  the  city  was  on  the  island.  The  city 
of  Tyre  was  consecrated  to  Hercules  (Melkarth) 
who  was  the  principal  object  of  worship  to  the  inha- 
bitants (Quintus  Ourtius,  iv.  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
757) ;  and  Arrian  in  his  History  says  that  the 
tem])Ie  on  the  island  was  the  most  ancient  of  all 
temples  within  the  mcmoiy  of  mankind  (ii.  16). 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  tlieiefore,  that  the  island  had 
long  been  inhabited.  And  with  this  agree  the  ex« 
pressions  as  to  Tyre  being  '*in  the  midst  of  the 
seas'^  (Ezek.  xxvii.  25,  2(5);  and  even  the  threat 
against  it  that  it  should  be  made  like  the  top  of  a 
rock  to  spread  nets  upon  (see  I>es  Vignoles'  CAro- 
nologie  de  CHistoire  Sainte,  Berlin,  1738,  vol.  ii. 
p.  25).  As,  however,  the  space  on  the  island  was 
limiteid,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  population  on 
the  mainland  may  have  exceeded  the  population  on 
the  island  (see  Movers,  /.  c.  p.  81). 

Whether  built  before  or  later  than  Palaetyrus, 
the  renowned  city  of  Tyre,  though  it  laid  claims  to 
a  very  high  antiquity*  (Is.  xxiii.  7;  Herodot.  ii. 
14 ;  Quintus  Cuilius,  iv.  4),  is  not  mentioned 
either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  no  infers 
ence  can  be  legitimately  drawn  ii'om  this  fact  as 
to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  city  at  the 
time  when  those  poems  were  composed.  The  tribe 
of  Canaanites  which  fnhabited  the  small  ti*act  of 
country  which  may  be  called  Phoenicia  Proper 
[Phoknicia]  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
fciidonians  (Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12  ;  Josh. 
xiii.  6 ;  Ez.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this  name  undoubtedly 
included  Tyrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  same 
race,  and  the  two  cities  being  less  than  20  English 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Hence  when  6o]o^ 
mon  sent  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  cedar-trees  out 

the  commencement  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple. 
Under  any  circumstances,  Josepbus  could  not,  with  his 
Ideas  and  cfaronoloRy,  have  accepted  the  date  of  the  Tyrlan 
priests ;  for  then  Tyre  would  have  been  founded  before 
the  era  of  the  Deluge.  See  an  Instructive  passage  as  to  the 
chronology  of  Josepbus  in  Ant,  vlil.  3,  $1. 
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of  Lebanon  to  be  hewn  by  Hinun't  sabjecta^  he 
reminds  Hinun  that  **  there  is  not  among  us  any 
that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonians 
(1  K.  T.  6).  Henoe  Viigil,  who,  in  his  yery  first 
mention  of  Carthage,  expressly  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  Tyre  (Aen,  i.  12),  after- 
wards, with  perfect  propriety  and  consistency,  calls 
it  the  Sidonian  dty  (Aen.  i.  677,  678,  iv.  545. 
See  Des  Yignoles,  /.  c.  p.  25.)  And  in  like  manner, 
when  Sidonians  are  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  Poems 
(//.  yi.  290,zxiii.  743;  OcLiy.  84,  xyii.  424),  this 
might  comprehend  Tjrrians ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
city  Sidon,  while  there  is  no  similar  mention  of  Tyre, 
would  be  fully  accounted  for — if  it  were  necessary  to 
account  for  such  a  circumstance  at  all  in  a  poem — 
by  Sidon's  haying  been  in  early  times  more  flour- 
ishing than  Tyre.  It  is  worthy,  likewise,  of  being 
noted,  that  Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  PentaF- 
teuch ;  bat  here,  again,  though  an  inference  may 
be  drawn  against  ^e  importance,  no  infoence  can 
be  legitimately  drawn  i^nst  the  existence,  of 
Tyre  in  the  times  to  which  the  Pentateuch  refers. 

In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  named  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix.  29),  where  it  is  adyerted 
to  as  a  fortified  dty  (in  the  A.  V.  '*  the  strong 
city  "),  in  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  Nothing  historical,  howeyer,  turns  upon 
this  mention  of  Tyre;  for  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  trU)e  of  Asher  neyer  possessed  the  Tynan  terri- 
tory. According  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
indeed,  all  the  Canaanitish  nations  ought  to  haye 
been  exterminated ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  Israelites 
dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg,  i.  31,  32), 
and  neyer  seem  to  haye  had  any  war  with  that 
intelligent  race.  Subsequently,  in  a  passage  of 
Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiy.  7),  it 'is  stated  that  the 
enumerators  of  the  census  in  the  reign  of  Dayid 
went  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to  Tyre,  amongst 
other  dties,  which  mast  be  understood  as  implying, 
not  that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's  authority,  but 
merely  that  a  census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews  resi- 
dent there.  But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  writings,  or  in  andent  history  generally, 
which  afford  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre, 
are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  y.  1 1),  in  connec- 
tion with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending  cedar-wood 
and  workmen  to  Dayid,  for  building  him  a  palace ; 
and  subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  One 
point  at  this  period  is  particulaily  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. In  oootradistinction  from  all  the  other  most 
celebrated  independent  commercial  cities  out  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  andent  and  modem  world,  Tyre 
was  a  monarchy  and  not  a  republic  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing its  merdiant  princes,  who  might  have  been 
deemed  likely  to  favour  the  establishment  of  an 
aristocratical  commonwealth,  it  continued  to  pre* 
serve  the  monarchical  foim  of  government  until  its 
final  loss  of  independence.  Another  point  is  the 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  seems  to  have 
been  already  attained  by  the  Tynans.  Under  this 
head,  allusion  is  not  specially  made  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Tyrians  in  felling  trees ;  for,  through 
vicinity  to  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  they  would  as 
natui-ally  have  become  skilled  in  tlmt  ail  as  the  back- 


>•  It  may  be  Interesting  to  compare  the  distance  ftt>m 
which  the  limestone  was  brought  with  which  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  built,  it  was  hewn  from  quarries  in  the 
I»ie  of  Portland,  and  was  sent  to  London  round  the  North 
Foreland  up  the  river  Thames.  The  distance  to  London  in 
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woodsmen  of  America.  '  But  what  is  peculiirly 
noteworthy  is  that  Tyrians  had  bfoome  woiiers  in 
brass  or  copper  to  an  extent  which  implies  cooader- 
able  advancement  in  art.  In  the  enumentioa  of 
the  various  works  in  brass  executed  by  the  Tnaa 
artists  whom  Solomon  sent  for,  there  ait  lilie, 
palm-trees,  oxen,  lions,  and  cfaernbim  (IK.  th. 
13-45).  The  manner  in  which  the  cedar-wood  ud 
fir-wood  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  is  lik«wis« 
interesting,  partly  from  the  similari^  of  the  ta 
yoyage  to  what  may  commonly  be  seen  on  the 
Rhine  at  the  present  day,  and  partly  as  girisg  i 
vivid  idea  of  the  really  short  distance  between  Tjn 
and  Jerusalem.  The  wood  was  taken  in  flosU  t^ 
Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16  p  1  K.  y.  9),  a  distance  d, 
leas  than  74  geographical  miles.  In  the  llediter<i 
ranean  during  summer  there  are  times  when  th^ 
voyage  along  the  coast  would  have  been  perfecdf 
sate^  and  when  the  Tyrians  might  have  reckccd 
confidently,  especially  at  night,  on  light  wink  ta 
fill  the  sails  which  were  probably  wed  on  todi 
occasions.  From  Joppa  to  Jemsakm  the  diatscci 
was  about  32  miles ;  and  it  is  certain  that  b; 
this  route  the  whole  distance  between  the  two  ceie' 
brated  dties  of  Jerusalem  and  Tyre  was  not  wot 
than  106 1>  geographical,  or  about  122  Eng^ 
miles.  Within  such  a  oomparatiyely  short  distaad 
(which  by  hmd,  in  a  straight  line,  was  about  2U  mU 
shorter)  it  would  be  easy  for  two  soverei^  ta 
establish  personal  relations  with  eadi  other;  m«( 
espedally  as  the  northeni  boundary  of  Soknoo'j 
kingdom,  in  one  direction,  was  the  southern  boa&(li:t 
of  Phoenicia.  Solomon  and  Hiram  may  freqooitlj 
have  met,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  poUtial 
alliance  in  personal  friendship.  If  by  meseogen 
they  sent  riddles  and  problems  for  each  other  \» 
solve  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  §3 ;  c.  Apiotu  i.  l')i 
they  may  previously  liave  had,  on  sevoal  ooc8fl<ffi>i 
a  keen  encounter  ^  wits  in  convivial  intercoane 
In  this  way,  likewise,  Sol<»non  may  have  leoflM 
acquainted  wi^  the  Sidonian  women  who,  «:ti^ 
those  of  other  nations,  seduced  him  to  Poijtlv.^ai 
and  the  worship  of  Astarte  in  his  old  age.  Nu.ibi 
remarks  apply  to  the  drcumstances  which  mar  hxu 
occasioned  previously  the  stit>ng  affection  of  Uino 
for  David  (I  K.  v.  1). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  unii« 
Solomon  there  was  a  doe^  alliance  between  \i* 
Hebrews  and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  supplied  SC> 
mon  with  cedar  wood,  predous  metals,  and  W'^ii- 
men,  and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  tu  O^tii 
and  India,  while  on  the  other  hand  Solonxw  c^>'« 
Hiram  supplies  of  com  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  ^'^ 
cities,  and  permitted  him  to  make  use  of  $•  (» 
havens  on  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  iz.  11-14,  A^.^ 
X.  22).  These  friendly  relations  survived  for  ' 
time  the  disastrous  secession  of  the  Ten  Tiibes,  ar 
a  century  later  Ahab  mairied  a  daughter  of  £'-£ 
baal,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (IK.  xri.  31  ,  vL" 
according  to  Menander  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  1  - 
§2),  was  daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.  -^ 
she  was  zealous  for  her  national  religioo,  she  »oi 
to  have  been  regarded  as  an  abomination  br  *•■ 
pious  worshippers  of  Jehovah;  but  this  ltd  to  v 
special  piopbetical  denunciations  against  Tj.** 
The  case  became  different,  however,  wh<n  menaL 


a  straight  line  from  the  North  Foreland  alone  is  of  i»' 
about  twelve  miles  greatfr  than  from  Tyre  to  J^if* 
while  the  disUnce  from  the  Isle  of  I\>rtlaDd  to  tbc  .N»'^ 
Foreland  is  actnalljr  three  times  as  greaU 
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tde  copiditj  indooed  the  TrrUns  atad  the  neigh- 
booiiiig  Phoenicians  to  buy  Hebiew  captives  from 
thar  eoemief  and  to  tell  them  as  slaves  to  the 
Oreeb   [PHOENiaA,   p.    1001]   and    £domites. 
Krom  this  time  commenced  denandations,  and,  at 
lint,  threats  of  retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8 ;  Amos  i. 
9, 10; :  and  indeed,  though  there  might  be  peace, 
there  oonld  not  be  sincere  friendship  between  the 
two  natiotts.     But  the  likelihood  of  the  denundft- 
tioRs  being  folfilled  first  arose  from  the  progressive 
vx^oests  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.     It  was  not 
[•rulable  that  a  powerful,  victorious,  and  ambitious 
ceigfabour  could  resist  the  temptation  of  endeavour- 
bgto  subjugate  the  small  strip  of  land  between 
tb«  Lebenon  and  the  sea,  so  insignificant  in  extent, 
kt  creriiowing  with  so  much  wealth,  which  by 
the  Greeks  was  called  Phoenicia.     [Phoenicia.] 
Accordingly,  whoi  Shalmanoer,  king  of  Assyria, 
had  taken  the  city  of  Samaria,  had  conquered  the 
bogdom  of  Israel  and  canied  its  inhabitants  into 
<af^rity,  he  tuned  his  arms  against  the  Phoeni- 
cia cities.     At  this  time.  Tyre  had  reached  a  high 
f«(Qt  cf  prosperity.     Since  the  reign  of  Hiram,  it 
hd  planted  the  splendid  colony  of  Carthage  (143 
jean  and  eight  months,  Josephus  says,  atter  the 
bcilding  of  Solomon*s  temple,  c.  Jpion,  i.  18)  ;  it 
{osseased  the  ishind  of  Cyprus,  with  the  valuable 
nines  of  the  metal  **  copper  *'  (so  named  from  the 
biaod);  and,  appai^ently,  the  city  of  Sidon  was 
fiii»ject  to  its  sway.    But  Shalmaneser  seems  to 
kre  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  Cyp^ans ; 
iisd  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by  Menander,  who 
traa»lated  the  archives  of  Tyre  into  the  Greek  lan- 
g^uge  (see  Josephus,  ArU.  ix.  14,  §2) :  "  £lulaeus 
itj^oed  36  years  (over  Tyre).    This  king,  ujion  the 
r«Toit  of  the  Kittaeans  (Cyprians),  sailed  witli  a 
iWh  tgiunst  them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission. 
Od  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  at- 
tacked in  war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  soon 
a»de  peace  with  all,  and  tunied  bock.     On  this, 
i^Mi  and  Aoe  ( t.e.  Akko  or  Acre)  and  Pahwtyrus 
rrrolted  from  the  Tyrians,  with  many  other  cities 
viiich  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 
AaDrdingly,  when  the  Tyrians  would  not  submit  to 
^m«  the  king  returned  and  fell  upon  them  again,  the 
i'hoeQKiana  having  fuiuished  him  with  60  ships  and 
*^^)  rowers.     Against  these  the  Tyrians  sailed  with 
I:.'  ships,  sod,  dispersing  the  fleet  opposed  to  them, 
thoy  took  five  hundred  men  prisoners.    The  repnta- 
X^-iQ  of  all  the  citiiens  in  Tyre  was  hence  increased, 
t  pm  this  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  moving  off  his 
annj,  placed  guards  at  their  river  and  aqueducts  to 
p'tfTent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing  water.     This 
o'.tiaued  for  five  yrai-s,  and  still  the  Tyrians  held 
i'ut,  supplying  themselves  with  water  from  wells." 
It  U  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy 
i.':uiut  Tyre  in  the  writings  entitled  Isaiah,  chnp. 
iiiii.,  was  uttered,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  Pi-o- 
pbet  Isaiah  himself:  but  this  point  will  be  again 
notice!. 

Ailer  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (which 
must  have  taken  place  not  long  after  7'2I  B.C.)t 
Tvre  remained  a  powerful  state  with  its  own  kings 
J^.  XXV.  22,  xxvii.  3;  Ex.  xxviii.  2*12),  reraaik- 
able  for  its  wealth,  with  territory  on  the  main- 
land, and  protected  by  strong  fortifications  (Ez. 
uriii.  o,  xxvi.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  xxvii.  11 ;  Zech. 
12.  -i).  Our  knowledge  of  its  condition  tfaencefor- 
wAni  until  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  depends 
entirely  on  various  notices  of  it  by  the  Hebivw  pro- 
phets ;  but  some  of  these  notices  are  singularly  full, 
^  ef^pedally,  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel 
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famishes  ns,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as 
have  scarcely  come  down  to  ns  respecting  any  one 
city  of  antiquity,  excepting  Rome  and  Athena.    One 
point  especially  arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre, 
like  its  splendid  daughter  Carthage,  employed  mer- 
cenary soldier*  (Ez.  xxvii.  10,  11).    This  has  been 
the  general  tendency  in  commercial  cities  on  account 
of  the   high  wages  which   may  be  obtained  by 
artisans  in  a  thriving  oommnnity,  compared  with 
the  ordinary  pay  of  a  soldier ;  and  Tyre  had  been 
unable  to  re^t  the  demoralizing  temptation.     In 
its  service   there  were  Phoenicians  Irom  Arvad, 
Aethiopians   obtained    through  the  commerce  of 
Egypt,  and  hardy  moantaineers  from  Persia.    This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  name  ot  Persia  occurs  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  literature,  before  its  sons 
founded  a  great  monarchy  on   the   rums  of  the 
Chaldaean  empire.    We  may  conceive  them  like  the 
Swiss,  who,  poor,  fiiithful,  and  brave,  have  daring 
many  centuries,  until  the  last  few  years,  deemed  en- 
listment in  foreign  service  a  legitimate  source  of  gain. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  fact  respecting  Tyrian 
mercenaiy  soldiers,  Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details 
respecting  the  trade  of  Tyre.    On  this  head,  without 
attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  a  few  leading 
points  may  be  noticed.     The  first  question  is  as  to 
the  countries  from  which  Tyre  obtained  the  predous 
metals;  and  it  appears  that  its  gold  came  from 
Arabia  by  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  22),  just  as  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Red 
Sea  [OphirI.     Whether  the  Arabian  merchants, 
whose  wealth  was  proverbial  in  Roman  classical 
times  (Horace,  Od,  i.  29,  1),  obtained  their  gold 
by  traffic  with  Africa  or  India,  or  whether  it  was 
the  product  of  their  own  country,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
as  fiir  as  the  latter  altei-native  is  concerned,  the 
point  will  prolmbly  be  cleared  up  in  the  progi'ess  of 
geological   knowledge.     On    the  other  hand,  the 
silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very 
different  quarter  of  the  world,  viz.  from  the  South 
of  Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians    had  established 
their  settlement  of  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus.    As  to 
copper,  we  should  have  presumed  that  it  was  ob- 
tained from  the  valuable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it 
is  mentioned  here  in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tubal, 
and  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  districts  on  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armenia,  in  the   southern   line  of  the  Caucasus, 
between  the   Black  Sea   and   the  Caspian.    The 
country  whence  Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was 
Palestine.  •  This  point  has   been    already  noticed 
elsewhere  [Phoenicians,  p.  1002]  as  helping  to 
explain  why  there  is  no  instance  on  I'ecord  of  war 
between  Tyre  and  the  Israelites.     It  may  be  added 
that  the  value  of  Palestine  as  a  wheat-country  to 
Tyre  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  proximity,  as  there 
was  scarcely  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  on  the 
west  of  the  River  Jordan  which  was  distant  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  that  gi'eat  commercial 
city.    The  extreme  points  in  the  kingdom  of  Jiidah 
would  be  somewhat  more  distant;  but  the  wheat 
probably  came  from  the  northern  part  of  Palestine. 
Tyre  likewise  obtained  from  Palestine  oil,  honey, 
and  balm,  but  not  wine  apparently,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judah 
(Gen.  xlix.    II).     The    wine  was  imported  from 
Damascus,  and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon,  which 
was  probably  not  the  product  of  the  country  ad- 
joining the  celebrated  dty  of  that  name,  but  came 
from   the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  itself  (see 
Porter's   Handbook  for  SyriOy  vol.   ii.   p.  495: 
compoie  Athenaeus,  i.  51).     The  Bedawln  Arabs 
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supplied  Tyre  with  lambs  aud  rams  and  goats,  for 
the  i^earing  of  which  their  mode  of  life  was  so  well 
adapted.  £g7pt  famished  linen  for  sails,  and  donbtr 
1^8  for  othei'  purposes,  and  the  dyes  from  shell- 
tish,  which  afterwards  became  such  a  souroe  of 
profit  to  the  Tyrians,  were  imported  from  the 
Peloponnesus  (compare  the  **Laconicas  purpuras" 
of  Horace,  Od.  ii.  18,  7,  and  Pliny  ix.  40). 
iAstly,  from  Dedan  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  island 
occupied  possibly  by  a  Phoenician  colony,  horns  of 
ivory  and  ebony  were  imported,  which  must  origi- 
nally have  been  obtained  from  India  (Ez.  zxvii.  10, 
11,  22,  12,  13,  17,  18,  21,  7,  15). 
.  In  the  midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth, 
which  was  the  natural  i-esult  of  such  an  extensive 
trade  (Ez.  xzviii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Judaea,  and 
oaptured  Jerusalem.  As  Tjrre  was  so  near  to 
Jerusalon,  and  as  the  conquerors  were  a  fi^xx 
and  formidable  race  (Hab.  i.  6),  led  by  a  general 
of  undoubted  capacity,  who  had  not  long  before 
humbled  the  power  of  the  Egyptians,  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  this  event  would  have 
excited  alaim  and  teiTor  amongst  the  Tyrians. 
Instead  of  this,  we  may  infer  from  Ezekiel's  state- 
ment (zxvi.  2)  that  their  pi^ominant  feeling  was 
one  of  exultation.  At  firat  sight  this  appeara 
strange  and  almost  inconceivable;  but  it  is  ren- 
dered intelligible  by  some  previous  events  in  Jewish 
bistoij.  Ouly  34  yeai-s  before  the  destruction  of 
Jeinisalem,  commenced  the  celebrated  Reformation 
of  Josiah,  B.C.  622?  This  momentous  religious 
revolution,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in 
two  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxii. 
xxiii.),  and  which  csnnot  be  too  closely  studied  by 
anp^  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  Jewish 
Annals,  fully  explains  the  exultation  and  malevo- 
lence of  the  Tyrians.  In  that  Reformation,  Josiah 
had  heaped  insults  on  the  gods  who  were  the 
objects  of  Tyrian  veneration  and  love,  he  had  con- 
sumed with  fire  the  sacred  vessels  used  in  their 
woi-ship,  he  had  burnt  their  images  and  defiled 
their  high  places — not  ezoepting  even  the  high 
place  near  Jerusalem,  which  Solomon  the  friend  of 
Hiram  had  built  to  Ashtoreth  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  which  for  more  than  350  years  had  been 
a  striking  memorial  of  the  reciprocal  good-will 
which  once  united  the  two  monaix:hs  and  the  two 
nations.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavoui'ed 
to  exterminate  their  religio'b,  for  in  Samaria  (2  K. 
xxiii.  20)  he  had  slain  upon  the  altars  of  the  high 
places  all  their  priests.  These  acts,  although  in 
their  ultimate  i^esults  they  may  have  contributed 
powerfully  to  the'  diffusion  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Tyrians  as  a  series 
of  sacrilegious  and  abominable  outiages;  and  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  death  in  battle  of 
Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  the  city  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  hailed 
by  them  with  triumphant  joy  as  instances  of  divine 
retribution  in  human  afliurs. 

This  joy,  however,  must  soon  have  given  way 
te  other  feelings,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded 
Phoenicia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege 
lasted  thirteen  years  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21),  and 
it  is  still  a  ditiputed  point,  which  will  be  noticed 
separately  in  this  article,  whether  Tyre  was  actually 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this  occasion.     How- 


c  It  was  owlnR  to  this  Reformation  of  Joelab  tbat  wbeu 
the  Jews  were  carried  Into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  a 
generation  had  arisen  untainted  by  Idolatry,  and  yet 
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ever  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that,  <m  sometniDs 
or  other.  Tyre  submitted  to  the  Chaldees.  This 
would  explain,  am<Higst  other  points,  an  expeditira 
of  A  pries,  the  Phai-aoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  agaioat 
Tyre,  which  probably  happened  not  long  after,  and 
which  may  have  been  dictated  by  obvious  motires 
of  self-ddence  in  order  to  prevent  the  naval  power 
of  Tyre  becoming  a  powerAil  insb-ument  of  attack- 
ing Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  Chaldees.  In  this 
expedition  Apries  besi^ed  Sidon,  fought  a  Bani 
battle  with.  Tjre^  and  reduced  the-whole  of  thecce^t 
of  Phoenicia,  though  this  could  not  have  had  kstio^ 
ejects  (Herod,  ii.  161 ;  Diod.  i.  68 ;  Movers,  iMis 
Fhdnizlkche  Alterthum,  vol.  ii.  p.  461).  The  nile 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Tyre,  though  real,  naj 
have  been  light,  and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance; 
and  it  may  have  been  in  this  sense  that  Merbol.  t 
subsequent  Tyrian  king,  was  sent  for  to  Babrloa 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i.  21).  During  the  Peraan  domi- 
nation the  Tyiians  were  subject  in  name  to  the  Per- 
sian king,  and  may  have  given  him  tiibate.  With 
the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had  submitted  to  th? 
Persians,  without  striking  a  blow ;  periiaps,  throogfa 
hatred  of  the  Chaldees ;  pei-faaps,  solely  from  pru- 
dential motives.  But  their  oonnexioo  with  the 
Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  Thus,  when  Cam- 
byses  ordered  them  to  join  in  an  expedition  agaiost 
Carthage,  they  refused  compliance,  on  aooouat  cf 
their  solemn  engagements  and  parental  relatiocto 
that  colony :  and  C^unbyses  did  not  deem  it  r^t  to 
use  fierce  towank  them  (Herod,  iii.  19).  Afterwanis 
they  fought  with  Persia  against  Greece,  and  fur- 
nished vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of  Xe:i>^ 
against  Gi*eece  (Herod,  vii.  98) ;  and  Map^n,  the 
son  of  Sirom  the  Tyrian,  is  mentioned  am<ng8t  tfao^ 
who,  next  to  the  commanders,  were  the  most  r^ 
nowned  in  the  fleet.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  tliat 
at  this  time  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  inferior  in 
power  to  Sidon.  These  two  cities  were  less  thac 
twenty  English  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  ani 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  the  course  of  ceoturifi 
their  relative  importance  mi^t  fluctuate,  as  wouM 
be  very  possible  in  our  own  country  with  two  neicb- 
bouring  cities,  such,  for  example,  as  Liverpoc4  and 
Manchester.  It  is  possible  also  tJiat  Tyre  may  harr 
been  seriously  weakened  by  its  long  stru^e  against 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Under  the  Pei^sian  doroittios. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  supplied  cedar  wood  again  to  the 
Jews  for  the  building  of  the  second  Tem|de ;  ami 
this  wood  was  sent  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  thaxe 
to  Jerusalem,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  niati^ 
rials  for  the  fint  Temple  in  the  time  of  SoIookq 
(Ezra,  iii.  7).  Under  the  Persians  likewise  Tyre 
was  visited  by  an  historian,  from  whom  we  migiit 
have  derived  valuable  information  re^wctim;  its 
condition  (Heixxl.  ii.  44).  But  the  informati*<c 
actually  supplied  by  him  is  scanty,  as  the  motirr 
of  his  voyage  seems  to  have  been  solely  to  visit 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Melkarth  (the  Kioeniriao 
Hercules),  which  was  situated  in  the  island,  ai-d 
was  highly  venerated.  He  gives  no  details  a$  to 
the  dty,  and  merely  specifies  two  columns  whi(^ 
he  observed  in  the  temple,  one  of  gold,  anJ  thr 
other  of  emerfild ;  or  rather,  as  is  reasonably  no- 
jectured  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  of  p*^ 
gla&s  (Rawlinson*s  Herodotus^  ii.  81 ,  82).  Tomwi^ 
the  close  of  the  following  century,  B.C.  3^^'-> 
Tyre  was  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  a  p^* 

many  of  them  probably  f^  flrom  the  intense  acnipal<  J»* 
nosa  in  ceremonial  (^wervancea  which  prevailed  »t>^<^ 
qiicntly. 
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cooqoeror  ;  And  if  some  uncertaint  j  hangs  over  the 
stfge  bj  Nebachadnezzar,  the  results  of  the  siege 
hj  Alexander  were  dear  and  undeniable.  It  was 
««aifcial  to  the  success  of  his  military  plans  that 
ita  Phopntrian  fleet  should  be  at  his  command,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  liable  through  their  hostility 
to  have  his  oommonications  bj  sea  with  Greece  and 
Msoedoaia  suddenlj  cut  off;  and  he  accordingly 
Miousoned  all  the  Phoenician  cities  to  submit  to 
h:$  rule.  All  the  rest  of  them,  including  Aradus, 
BtUos  and  Sidon,  complied  with  his  demands,  and  j 
ti»  namen  of  those  cities  in  the  Peraian  fleet  brought 
sway  their  ships  to  join  him.  Tyre  alone,  calculat- 
m<;  probably  at  first  on  the  support  of  those  seamen, 
refused  to  admit  him  within  its  walls — and  then 
cosRieda  memorable  siege  which  lasted  seven  months, 
ajxA  the  success  of  which  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
achkremesta  which  Alexander  up  to  that  time  had 
ittempted.  It  is  not  necesnuy  to  give  here  the 
details  of  tiiat  siege,  whidi  may  be  found  in  Annan 
and  Qointus  Ourtius,  and  in  all  good  Grecian  his- 
tories, such  as  those  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr. 
(irote.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  at  that 
time  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  nearly  half  a 
mik  from  the  mainland — that  '*  it  was  completely 
MUTousded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion 
of  which  ou  the  side  fronting  the  mainland  leached 
a  height  not  less  than  150  feet;"  and  that  not- 
withstanding his  perserering  effoiis,  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  his  attraapt,  if  the  harbour  of 
Tjie  to  the  north  had  not  been  blockaded  by  the 
Crprians,  and  that  to  the  south  by  the  Phoenicians, 
thus  aflbrding  an  opportunity  to  Alexander  for 
QBitii^  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  an  enormous 
aitindal^  mole.  Moreover,  owing  to  internal  dis- 
tnrbaooes,  Cailhage  was  unable  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance to  its  parent  state. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  capture  by  Alex* 
ander  were   most  disastrous '  to   it,  as  its  brave 
defenders  were  put  to  death;  and,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  barbai-ous  policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000 
of  its   inhabitants,  including  slaves,  free  females 
and  free  children  were  sold  as  slaves  (Arrian,  iv. 
24,  §9 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  46).     It  gradually,  how- 
ever, recovered  its  pi-osperity  through  the  immi- 
eratioD  of  fresh  settlers,  though  its  trade  is  said  to 
b^veloffend  by  the  vidnit7%nd  rivalry  of  Alex- 
aodria.     Under  the  Macedonian  successors  of  Alex- 
aiwler,  it  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Seleucidae,  who 
betowed  on  it  many  privil^es ;  and  there  are  still 
in  existence  coins  ci'  that  epoch  with  a  Phoenician 
and  Greek  inscription  ( Cckhel,  Doctr.  Nummontm 
Yet.  vol.  iii.  p.  379,  &c. ;  Gesenius,  Mowanenta 
P&oemdae,  pp.  262-264,  and  Tab.  34).     Under 
the  Romans,  at  6rst  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind 
of  freedom ;  for  Josephus  mentions  that  when  Cleo- 
patn  pressed  Antony  to  include  Tyre  and  Sidou 
in  a  gift  of  Phoenician  and  Jewish  temtory  which 
he  nade  to  her,  he  steadily  refused,  knowing  them  to 
have  been  **free  cities  from  their  ancestors"  {Ant, 
^^-  ^1  §!)•    Subsequently,  however,  on  the  arrival 
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^  That  Tyre  was  on  an  Island,  previous  to  Its  siege  by 
Alexander,  Is  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  of  history ;  but 
<m  wamlning  the  loctiUty  at  the  present  day  few  persons 
voQld  siupect  from  existing  appearances  that  there  was 
anything  artiflcial  In  the  funnation  of  the  present 
paHosals. 

*  Pliny  the  elder  gives  an  account  of  the  Fhoenidan 
sben-flfb  (Ix.  60.  $1).  and  states  that  from  the  larger  ones 
the  dye  woi  extracted,  after  Uking  off  the  shell :  but  that 
the  nnaU  figh  were  crushed  alive  together  with  the  sheU». 
Mr.  Wilde,  on  intelligent  modem  traveller,  observed  at 


of  Angusttis  in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived 
the  two  cities  of  their  liberties  for  seditious  conduct 
{iBovX^arOt  Dion  Cassius,  Ixiv.  7).  Still  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was 
undeniably  greaL  Sttttbo  gives  an  account  of  it  at 
that  period  (xvi.  2,  23),  and  speaks  of  the  great 
wealth  which  it  derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  ceie* 
brated  Tyrian  purple,  which,  as  is  well  known,  ' 
were  extracted  from  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast, 
belonging  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Murex.  In  the 
days  of  Ezekiel,  the  Tynans  had  imported  puiple 
from  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  they  had  since  learned 
to  extract  the  dye  for  themselves ;  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  having  shell-fish  on  their  coast  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose  even  than  those  on  the 
Lrfioedaemonian  coast  (Pausanias,  iii.  21,  §6).  Strabo 
adds,  that  the  great  number  of  dyeing  works  ren- 
dered the  city  unpleasant  as  a  place  of  residence.* 
He  further  speaks  of  the  housra  as  conmsting  of 
many  stories,  even  of  more  than  in  the  houses  at 
Rome — which  is  pi-ecisely  what  might  be  expected 
in  a  prosperous  fortified  city  of  limited  area,  in 
which  ground-rent  would  be  high.  Pliny  the  Elder 
gives  additional  information  respecting  the  city,  for 
in  describing  it  he  says  that  the  circumference  of 
the  city  proper  (•'.  «.  the  city  on  the  peninsula)  was 
22  stadia,  while  that  of  the  whole  city,  includ- 
ing Palaetyrus,  was  19  Roman  miles  (Nc^,  Hist, 
V.  17).  The  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have 
a  peculiar  intei^est  in  this  respect,  that  they  tend  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  the  city  must  have  been, 
when  visited  by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii. 
24).  It  was  perliaps  more  populous  than  Jeru- 
salem [Jerusalem,  p.  1025],  and  if  so,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  largest  city  which  he  is  known  to 
have  visited.  It  was  not  much  more  than  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Nazai'eth,  where  Christ  mainly 
lived  as  a  carpenter's  son  during  the  gi-eater  part 
of  his  life  (Matt.  ii.  23,  iv.  12,  13,  18;  Mark 
vi.  3).  We  may  readily  conceive  tliat  He  may 
often  have  gone  to  Tyre,  while  yet  unknown  to  the 
world ;  and  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Greek  language  was 
likely  to  be  spoken  at  Nazai-eth,  at  Tyre  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  there  must  have  been  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  conversation  in  that  language,  with  which 
He  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  (Mark  vii.  26). 
From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of  the  dUi 
centuiy,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  inseparable  loss  of  independence. 
Tyre  continued  in  unintei*rupted  prosperity:  and 
about  that  period  Jeiome  has  on  record  very  striking 
testimony  on  the  subject,  which  has  been  oflen 
quoted,  and* is  a  landmark  in  Tyrian  history  (see 
Gesenius's  Jesaia,  vol.  i.  p.  714).  Jerome,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  Ezekiel,  comes  to  the  passage  in 
which  the  prophet  threatens  Tyre  with  the  approach 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  (Ez.  xxvi.  7) ; 
and  he  then,  amongst  other  points,  lefera  to  the 
verse  in  whidi  the  piophet  predicts  of  Tyre,  **  Thou 
shalt  be  built  no  more,*'  saying  that  this  raises  a 

^ — .- 

Tyre  numerous  round  holes  cut  in  the  solid  sandstone 
rock,  in  which  shells  seem  to  have  been  cnished.  They 
were  perfectly  smooth  on  the  Inside ;  and  many  of  them 
were  shaped  exactly  like  a  modem  iron  pot,  broad  and  flat 
at  the  bottom,  and  narrowing  toward  the  top.  Many  qf 
these  were  filled  with  a  breccia  of  shells ;  in  other  places 
this  breccia  lay  in  heaps  in  the  neighbourhood  All  the 
shells  were  of  one  species,  and  were  undoubtedly  the 
Murex  Trunculus.  See  yamttive  of  a  Voyage  lo  Madeira^ 
Teneriffe^  and  along  the  Shores  qf  the  Mediterrantan. 
Dublin,  1844. 
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question  as  to  how  a  city  can  be  said  not  to  be 
boilt  any  more,  which  we  see  at  the  present  day 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  beautiful  dty  of  Phoe- 
nicia. **  Quodque  sequitur :  nee  aediBcabens  ultra, 
▼idetur  faoere  quaestionem  quomodo  non  sit  aedifi- 
cata,  quam  hodie  cemimus  Phoenices  nohilissimam 
et  pulcherrimam  dtitatem/*  He  aftei'wards,  in  his 
remarlcB  on  the  3rd  verse  of  the  27th  chapter,  in 
which  Tyre  is  called,  *'  a  merchant  of  the  people 
for  many  ides,"  says  that  this  continues  down  to 
his  time,  so  that  commercial  dealings  of  almost  all 
nations  are  carried  on  in  that  city — **qtu)d  quidem 
usque  hodie  peraeoerat,  ut  omnium  propemodo  gen- 
tium in  Old  exerceantur  commercia*'  Jerome's 
Commentaries  on  Ezekiel  are  supposed  to  have  been 
wiitten  about  the  years  411-414  a.d.  (see  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  vol. 
ii.  p.  465),  so  that  his  testimony  respecting  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  beai^  date  almost  precisely  a 
thousand  years  aiW  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  B.O.  588.  As  to  the  passage  in 
which  Ezekiel  states  that  Tyre  shall  be  built  no 
more,  Jerome  says  the  meaning  is,  that  "  Tyre  will 
be  no  more  the  Queen  of  Nations,  having  its  own 
king,  as  was  the  case  under  Hiram  and  other  kings, 
but  that  it  was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either 
to  the  Chaldeans,  or  to  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the 
Ptolemies,  or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  At  the  same 
time  Jerome  notices  a  meaning  given  to  the  passage 
by  some  interpreters,  that  Tyre  would  not  be  built 
in  the  last  daya ;  but  he  asks  of  such  interpreters, 
**  How  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  part  attii- 
buted  to  Kebuchadneztar,  espedaUy  as  we  read 
in  what  follows,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Tyre,  but  had  no  reward  of  his  labour  (zxix.  \8\ 
and  that  Egypt  was  given  over  to  him  because  m 
besieging  Tyre  he  had  served  the  purpose  of  God." 
When  Jerome  spoke  of  Tyre's  subjection  to  the 
Romans,  which  had  then  lasted  more  than  four  bun* 
dred  years,  he  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that 
another  subjogatioa  of  the  country  was  reserved  for 
it  from  a  new  conquering  power,  coming  not  from 
the  North,  but  from  the  South.  In  the  7th  century 
A.D.  took  place  the  extraordinary  Arabian  revolution 
under  Mahomet,  which  has  given  a  new  religion 
to  so  many  millions  of  mankind.  In  the  years  633- 
638  A.D.  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  fixim  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Antioch,  was  conquered  by  the  Khalif  Omar. 
This  conquest  was  so  complete,  that  in  both  those 
countries  the  language  of  Mahomet  has  almost  totally 
supplanted  the  language  of  Christ.  In  Syria,  there 
are  only  three  villages  where  Syriac  (or  Aramaic) 
is  the  vernacular  language.  In  Palestine,  it  is  not 
the  language  of  a  single  native :  and  in  Jerusalem,  to 
a  stranger  who  understands  what  is  involved  in  this 
momentous  revolution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sug- 

S stive  of  all  sounds  to  hear  the  Muezzin  daily  cdl 
ahometans  to  prayers  in  the  Arabic  language  of 
Mahomet,  within  the  sacred  precincts  where  once 
stood  the  Temple,  in  which  Christ  worshipped  in 
Hebrow,  or  in  Aramaic.  (As  to  the  Syriac  language, 
see  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Paieetine,  vol. 
11.  p.  551.)  But  even  this  conquest  did  not  cause 
the  overthrow  of  Tyre.  The  most  essential  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  was  granted  to  Tyre,  as  to 
other  Syrian  cities,  were  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax, 
the  obligation  to  give  board  and  lodging  for  three 
days  to  every  Muslem  traveller,  the  wearing  a 
peculiar  dress,  the  admission  of  Mu^lems  into  the 
churches,  the  doing  away  with  all  crosses  and  all 
sounds  of  bells,  tiie  avoiding  of  all  insulting  ex- 
pressions towards  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  the 
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prohibition  to  ride  on  horseback  or  to  boild  new 
churohes.    (See  Weil's  Geachickte  der  ChaHfer,  bd.  i. 
81-82.)   Some  of  these  conditions  were  humiliating, 
and  nearly  heart-breaking ;  but  if  submitted  to,  Uie 
lives  and  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
mained untouched.    Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  tb* 
Crusades  Tyre  was  still  a  flourn^ing  city,  when  it 
surrendered  to  the  Christiana  on  the  27th  of  Juue, 
1124.     It  had  early  been  the  seat  of  a  Christiaa 
bishopric,  and  Cassius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  is  named  ai> 
having  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Caesana 
towanis  the  close  of  the  2nd  centiury  (Rebod, 
Palestine,  1054) ;  and  now,  in  the  year  after  it* 
capturo  by  the  Crusaders,  William,  a  Frenchmw. 
was  made  its  archbishop.     This  ardibishop  has  1^ 
on  record  an  account  of  the  city,  which  gives  a  high 
idea  of  its  wealth  and  great  military  straigth.   (>^ 
Wilhehni  7)frensis  HiHoria,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5.)   And 
his  statements  are  confirmed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudebu 
who  visited  it  in  the  same  century.    (See  ParchasV 
Pilgrims,  ii.  1443.)    The  latter  writer,  who  died  ia 
1173,  says:  ^  Nor  do  I  think  any  haven  in  tV 
world  to  be  like  unto  this.    The  city  itself,  as  I 
have  said,  is  goodly,  and  in  it  there  are  about  foar 
hundred  Jews,  among  whom  some  are  very  skiif  il 
in  disciplinaiy  readings,  and  especially  Ephraim  tb» 
Egyptian  judge,  and  Mair,  and  Carchesona,  and 
Abraham,  the  head  of  the  university.    Some  of  the 
Jews  there  have  ships  at  sea  for  the  cause  of  gain. 
There  are  ai-tiBdal  workmen  in  glass  there,  who 
make  glass,  called  Tyrian  glass,  the  most  excellent, 
and  of  the  greatest  estimation  in  all  countries.    Tk« 
best  and  most  approved  sugar  is  also  found  there.** 
In  fact,  at  this  period,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the 
13th  centnrv,  thero  was  perhaps  no  aty  in  tit« 
known  world  which  had  stronger  dainos  than  Trre 
to  the  title  of  the  '<  Eternal  City,"  if  experience  b-W 
not  shewn  that  cities  as  well  as  individuals  w«rf 
subject  to  decay  and  dissolution.     Tyre  had  been 
the  parent  of  colonies,  which  at  a  distant  perkid 
had  enjoyed  a  long  life  and  bad  died ;  and  it  had 
survived  more  than  fifteen  hundred  yean  its  greatest 
colony,  (Carthage.  It  had  outlived  Aegyptiaa  Thebes, 
and  Babylon,  and  ancient  Jerusalem.     It  had  sect 
Grecian  cities  rise  and  fiill ;  and  although  older  thaa 
them  all,  it  was  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  wh^a 
an  illustrious  Homan,  who  bad  been  sailing  from 
Aegina  to  Megara,  told  Cicero,  in  imperishabie 
words,  of  the  corpses  or  carcases  of  dties,  th< 
opjndorwn  cadaneroy  by  which  in  tliat  voyage  b« 
had  been  in  every  direction  encompaseed  (i?jp.  aJ 
Familiar,  iv.  5).     Rome,  it  is  true,  was  atiU  in 
existence  in  the  13th  cmtnry;  but,  in  oomparisoa 
with  Tyi-e,  Rome  itself  was  of  recent  date,  its  nov 
twice  conseci'ated  soil  having  been  meiely  the  hauDt 
of  shepherds  or  robbers  for  some  hundred  years  ai^<nr 
Tyre  was  wealthy  and  sUong.    At  length,  however, 
the  evil  day  of  Tyre  undoubtedly  arrived.     It  haJ 
been  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands 
of  Christians,  when  in  March,  a.d.  1291,  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  and  Damascus  invested  Acre,  then  knovo 
to  Europe  by  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  took  it  hr 
storm  after  a  siege  of  two  months.    The  result  wx^ 
told  in   the  beginning  of  the  next  century  1>t 
Marinus  Sanutus,  a  Venetian,    in    the  follcvic^ 
words:   "On  the  same  day  on  which  Ptoi«tna> 
was  taken,  the  Tynans,  at  vespers,  leaving  th«  cty 
empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  without  th^ 
tumult  of  war,  embarked  on  board  their  veso^K 
and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  occupied  freely  l>y 
their  conquerors.     On  the  morrow  the  Santera* 
entei-ed,  no  one  attempting  to  prennt  them,  sini 
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tbcfdid  what  they  pleased."    {Liber  SecreUfrum 
pdeiittai  Cnaeis^  lib.  iii.  cap.  22.)' 

This  was  the  torning-point  in  the  history  of  Tyre, 
lt^79yean  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadoefiar ;  and  Tyre  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
tht-  blow.  In  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  it 
vas  Tinted  by  Sir  John  Maundevillet  who  says, 
speikiog  of  **  Tyre,  which  is  now  called  SQr,  here 
vs  oQce  a  great  and  goodljr  dty  of  the  Christians : 
bt  the  Saracens  have  destroyed  it  in  great  part ; 
sad  they  guard  that  haven  carefully  for  fear  of  the 
Christians"  (Wright's  £arly  Ihtoeh  in  Paiestine, 
p.  141).  About  ▲.D.  1610-11  it  was  visited  by 
^andTs,  who  sai<l  of  it :  "  But  this  once  famous 
Trre  is  now  no  other  than  a  heap  of  ruins ;  yet 
bare  they  a  reverent  aspect,  and  do  instruct  the 
feo^re  beholder  with  their  exemplary  fi-ailty.  It 
hsik  two  harbours,  that  on  the  north  side  the 
uirest  and  best  throughout  all  the  Levant  (which 
tae  ciirsours  enter  at  their  pleasure) ;  the  other 
cfai'ked  with  the  decayes  of  the  city."  (Furchas's 
/  i^rnms,  ii.  1393.)  Towards  the  dose  of  the  same 
e*&tary,  in  1697  A.u„  Maundrell  says  of  it,  "  On  the 
i^lh  ade  it  has  an  old  Turkish  castle,  besides  which 
ti^re  is  nothing  here  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
v4U,  pillars,  vaults,  &c.,  there  being  not  so  much 
1^  an  entire  house  left.  Its  present  inhabitants  are 
oalj  a  few  poor  wretches  that  harbour  in  vaults 
•tj  Evbinst  upon  fishing."  (See  Harris,  Voyages  and 
Trtaeis^  ii .  846. )  Lastly,  without  quoting  at  length 
Dr.  Richani  Pooocke,  who  in  1 737-40  a.d.  stated 
(mc  roL  X.  of  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and  Travels, 
p.  470)  that,  except  some  janizaries,  there  were  few 
f^r  inhabitants  in  the  city  than  two  or  three 
Christian  fiunilies,  the  words  of  Hasselquist,  the 
Sveduh  naturalist,  may  be  recorded,  as  they  mark 
the  lowest  point  of  depression  which  Tyre  seems  to 
Wre  reached'.  He  was  there  in  May  1751  A.D., 
ud  be  thus  speaks  of  his  visit :  *«  We  followed  the 

*»  shore and  came  to  Tyre,  now  called  Zur, 

vfaere  we  lay  all  night.  None  of  these  cities,  which 
£  nneriy  were  fiunous,  are  so  totally  ruined  as  this 
Cfisppt  Troy.  Zur  now  scarcely  can  be  called  a 
Bisaable  village,  though  it  was  formerly  Tyi'e,  the 
%wm  of  the  sea.  Here  are  about  ten  inhabitants^ 
Tsrit  and  Christians^  who  lioe  by  fishing,"  (See 
HsRelquist,  Voyages  and  Traveis  in  the  Levant, 
loodon,  1766.)  A  slight  change  for  the  better 
^sn  soon  after.  Volney  states  that  in  1766  A.D. 
*^v  Met&wileh  took  po^eflifon  of  the  place,  and 
^•ailt  a  wall  round  it  twenty  feet  high,  which  czbted 
»hai  he  visited  Tyre  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards. 
M  that  time  Volney  estimated  the  populati<m  at 
Mj  or  sixty  poor  fiunilies.  Since  the  beginning  of 
t^^  present  century  there  has  been  a  partial  revival 
of  (tfticperity.  But  it  has  been  visited  at  different 
tinies  during  the  last  thirty  years  by  biblical  scholars, 
f'lcfa  as  Professor  Robioson  {Bib,  Res,  ii.  463*471), 
<^^%n«  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Palestine,  270),  and  M. 
E'ust  Benanc  {Letter  in  the  Moniteur,  July  11, 

'  A  aipf  of  tbis  work  is  In  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos. 

'  M.  Ernest  Kenan  says  there  has  been  nosubsidenoe  of 
^  kbd,  owing  to  earthquakes  or  other  causes;  and  thut 
^  »eit  of  the  island  has  the  same  level  as  In  ancient 
(imN.  Mr.  Wilde  had  spoken  with  great  caution  on  this 
;"<«.  ppw  383-386.  It  is  Still  very  desirable  that  the 
P^ixtoUa  and  the  adjoining  coast  should  be  minutely 
'lamined  by  «n  experienced  praaical  geologist.  There 
''^m  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  has  sulTered  fh>ro 
*vtbqtukea.  See  Porter,  I.  c. ;  and  compare  Seneca.  Nat. 
^f«ot.  Tl  Ml,  Strsbo,  XV.  p.  767.  and  JusUn,  xl.  2, 1. 
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1861),  who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  its  general 
aspect  of  desolation.  Mr.  Porter,  who  resided  several 
years  at  Damascus,  and  had  means  of  obtaining  oor- 
i-ect  information,  states  in  1858  thiit  *'  the  modem 
town,  or  rather  village,  contains  from  3000  to  4000 
inhabitants,  about  one-half  being  Met&wileh,  and 
the  other  Christians "  {ffandbook  for  Traxtellers  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  391).  Its  great  inferiority 
to  Beyrout  for  receiving  vessels  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  navigation  will  always  pre- 
vent Tyre  fixmi  becoming  again  the  most  important 
oommereial  city  on  the  Syrian  coast.  It  is  reserved 
to  the  future  to  determine  whether  with  a  good 
government,  and  with  peace  in  the  Lebanon,  it  may 
not  increase  in  population,  and  become  again  com- 
paratively wealthy. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  oonnder  two  ques- 
tions of  much  interest  to  the  Biblical  student,  which 
have  been  already  noticed  in  this  article,  but  which 
could  not  then  be  conveniently  discussed  fuUy.  Ist. 
The  date  and  authorship  of  the  prophecy  against 
Tyre  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii. ;  and  2ndly,  the  ques>- 
tion  of  whether  Nebuchadnezzar,  aftier  his  long 
siege  of  Tyre,  may  be  supposed  to  have  actually 
taken  it. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as 
there  wen  two  si^es  of  Tyre  contemporaneous 
with  events  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz. 
that  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  the  Chaldees,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
588  B.C.,  and  as   Isaiah   was  living  during  the 
former  siege,  but  must  have  been  dead  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  years  at  the  time  of  the  Utter 
si^e,  it  is  probable,  without  denying  predicUve  pro- 
phecy, that  the  prophecy  relates  to  the  first  si^,  if 
it  was  written  by  Isaiah.     As  the  prophecy  is  in  tiie 
collection  of  wiitings  entitled  **  Isaiah,*'  there  would 
formerly  not  have  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  written 
by  that  prophet.     But  it  has  been  maintained  by 
eminent  Biblical  critics  that  many  of  the  writings 
under  the  title  of  his  name  were  written  at  the  time  of 
the  Babylonian  Captivity.  This  seems  to  be  the  least 
open  to  dispute  in  reference  to  the  prophecies  com- 
mencing with  "  Comfort  ye,  comfoi-t  ye  my  people," 
in  the  1st  vei'se  of  the  40th  chapter,  concerning 
which  the  following  facts  seem  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  to  be  well  established.^     1st. 
These  prophecies  are  different  in  style  from  the  un- 
disputed writings  of  Isaiah.     2ndly.  They  do  not 
predict  that  the  Jews  will  be  carried  away  into 
captivity  at  Babylon,  but  they  presuppose  that  the 
Jews  are  already  in  captivity  there  at  the  time 
when  the  prophecies  are  uttered ;  that  Jerusalem  is 
desolate,  and  that  the  Temple  is  burnt  (Is.  Ixiv. 
10.  11,  xliv.  26,  28,  xlv.  13,  xlvii.  6,  6,  Iii.  2,  9, 
Ii.  3, 11,  17-23).     3rdly.  The  name  of  Cyrus,  who 
conquered  Babylon  pi-olxibly  at  least  a  huodred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Isaiah  is  mentioned  in 
them  twice  (xliv.  28,  xlv.  1):  and  4thly,  there  is 


^  Doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  chapters  were 
first  suggested  by  DUderlein  in  1781.  in  a  review  of  Kopp's 
translation  of  Lowth's  Isaiah.  Since  1781  their  later 
date  has  been  accepted  by  Eichhom,  Rosenmtiller,  De 
Wette.  Oesenins,  Winer,  Ewald,  Hiisig,  Knobel,  Herx- 
feld,  Bleek,  Gelger,  and  Davidson,  and  by  numerous  other 
Hebrew  scholars.  The  evidence  has  been  nowhere  stated 
more  clearly  than  by  Oesenius  in  his  Jesaia  (part  it. 
pp.  18-36,  Leipzig,  1821).  [On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
of  the  article  Isaiah  in  the  present  Work  maintains  the 
unity  of  the  book<— Ed.] 
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no  external  contemporary  evidence  between  the 
time  of  Isaiah  tod  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  prove  that 
these  prophecies  were  then  in  existence.     But  al- 
*  thoagh  in  this  way  the  evidence  of  a  later  date 
is  pecaliarly  cogent  in  reference  to  the  40th  and 
following  chapters,  there  is  also  reasonable  evidence 
of  the  later  date  of  several  other  chapters,  sach,  for 
example,  as  the  13th  and  14th  (on  which  observe 
particularly  the  four  first  verses  of  the  14th  chapter) 
and  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.   Hence  there  is  no  a  priori 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  23rd  chapter,  re- 
specting Tyre,  may  likewise  have  been  wiitten  at  the 
time  of  the  Chaldean  invasion.   Yet  this  is  not  to  be 
assumed  without  something  in  the  nature  of  pro* 
bable  proof,  and  the  real  point  is  whether  any  such 
pi-oof  can  be  adduced  on  this  subject.   Now  although 
Hitzig  {Der  Prophet  Jeaaja,  Heidelberg,   1833, 
p.  272)  undertakes  to  show  that  there  is  a  difierence 
of  language  between  Isaiah's  genuine  prophecies  and 
the  23rd  chapter,  and  although  Ewald  (Die  Pro- 
pheten  dea  AUen  Bundes,  vol.  1.  p.  238),  who 
refers  it  to  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser,  be- 
lieves the  23rd  chapter,  on  the  grounds  of  style 
and  language,  to  have  been  written  by  a  younger 
contemporary  and  scholar  of  Isaiah,  not  by  Isaiah 
himself,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  scholars 
will  be  mainly  influenced  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  date  of  that  chapter  by  their  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  13th  verse.     In  the  A.  V.  the  be- 
-ginning  of  the  verse  is  tiimslated  thus :  "  Behold 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  this  people  was  not  till 
the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness  " — and  this  has  been  supposed  by  some 
able  commentators,  such  as  Rosenmiiller  and  Hitzig 
{ad  loc.),  to  imply  that  the  enemies  with  which  the 
Tynans  were  threatened  were  the  Chaldees  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  the  Assyrians  under  Shal- 
maneser.    If  this  is  the  meaning,  veiy  few  critics 
would  now  doubt  Uiat  the  prophecy  was  composed 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly something  remarkable  in  a  supposed  mention 
of  the  Chaldees  by  such  an  early  writer  as  Isaiah, 
inasmuch  as,  wiUi  the  possible  exceptions  in  the 
mention  of  Abraham  and  Abraham's  family  as 
having  belonged  to  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  (Gen.  xi. 
28,  31,  XV.  7),  the  mention  of  the  Chaldees  by 
Isaiah  would  be  the  earliest  in  the  Bible.    The  only 
other  passage  respecting  which  a  doubt  might  be 
raised  is  in  the  Book  of  Job  (i.  17) — ^a  work,  how- 
ever, which  seems  to  the  author  of  this  aiticle  to 
Iiave  been  prabably  written  later  than  Isaiah.*    But 
the  13th  verse  of  the  chapter  attributed  to  Isaiah  by 
no  means  necessarily  implies  that  the  Chaldees  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  were  attacking  Tyre,  or  were  about 
to  attack  it.  Accepting  the  ordinary  version,  it  would 
be  amply  sufficient  thai  C!haldees  should  be  formid- 
able mercenaries  in  the  Assyrian  army.     This  is 
the  interpretation  of  Gesenius  {Commentar  uber  den 
JesatOf  ad  loc),  who  goes  still  fiuther.     Founding 
hiK  reasoning  on  the  frequent  mention  by  Xenophon 
of  Chaldees,  as  a  bold,  warlike,  and  predatory  tribe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia,  and  collecting 
scattered  notices  round  this  fundamental  6tct,  he 
conjectures  that  bands  of  them,  having  served  either 
as  mercenaries  or  as  volunteera  in  the  Assyrian 
army,  had  received  lands  for  their  permanent  settle- 

1  In  the  total  absence  of  external  evidence  nothing  In 
favour  of  an  earlier  date  can  be  adduced  to  outweigh  one 
clrcttmstance  long  since  noticed  among  numerons  others 
by  Gesenius  (Getdiickte  der  Bebraischen  Sprache  und 

Schrift)^  that  the  Aramaic  plural  {vD  oorars  twelve 
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roent  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  not  kmg  be^;f 
the  invasion  of  Shalmaneser  (see  Xenophon,  furj- 
paed.  iii.  2,  §§?,  12;  Anab.  iv.  3,  §4,  v.  5,  §9. 
vii.  8,  §14).     So  gi^eat  is  our  ignorance  of  thr 
Chaldees  previous  to  their  mention  in  the  hiU*, 
that  this  conjecture  of  Gesenius  cannot  be  di$proT»l 
There  is  not  indeed  sufficient  positive  evidence  U^ 
it  to  justify  its  adoption  by  an  historian  ofti* 
Chaldees;   but  the  possibility  of  its  being  tn* 
should  make  us  hesitate  to  assume  that  the  15ti 
verse  is  incompatible  with  the  date  ordinarily  4j- 
signed  to  the  prophecy  in  whidi  it  occun.    Est. 
independently  of  these  oonsidentions,  the  beginiti-^: 
of  the  13th  verse  is  capable .  of  a  totally  different 
tnmslation  from  that  in  the  Authorized  Versioa.  It 
may  be  translated  thus :  *'  Behold  the  land  of  1st 
Chaldees,  the  people  is  no  more,  Assyria  has  cim 
it  [the  land]  to  the  dwellers  in  the  wildeme&s* 
This  is  partly  in  accordance  with  Ewald*s  trw^la- 
tion,  not  following  him  in  the  substitutioo  of '*<V 
naanites  "  (which  he  deems  the  oorrect  reading  t'<f 
"Chaldees" — and  then  the  passage  might  rrtrtts 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  Chaldees  a^sM 
Assyria,  and  to  a  consequent  desolation  of  the  bsl 
of  the  Chaldees  by  their  vitiorioos  rulers.    Coe 
point  may  be  mentioned  in  fiivonr  of  this  view,  t!:^ 
the  Tyrians  are  not  warned  to  look  at  the  (.li.i}i>«« 
in  the  way  that  Habakkuk  threatens  his  cooti?aip> 
raries  with   the  hostility  of  that  **  terrible  ttl 
dreadful  nation,"  but  the  Tyiians  are  wai-ned  t) 
look  at  the  Itmd  of  the  Chaldees.     Here,  ai^a.  «e 
know  80  little  of  the  history  of  the  Chaldees.  thai 
tills  interpretation,  likewise,  cannot  be  dispro^ -i 
And,  on  the  whole,  as  the  burden  of  proof  re$ti 
with  any  one  who  denies  Isaiah  to  have  ben  *^ 
author  of  the  23rd  chapter,  as  the  13th  verse  t*  i 
vei*y  obscure  passage,  and  as  it  cannot  be  pmi^'^ 
incompatible  with   Isaiah's  authorship,  it  is  }<> 
missible  to  acquiesce  in  the  Jewish  tradition  on  tj^ 
subject. 

2ndly*  The  question  of  whether  Tyre  was  artuaJ  J 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  hia  thirteen  rem* 
siege  has  been  keenly  discussed.  Gesenius,  W  ttr, 
and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  n^atire.  while  Hn.r 
stenbei^  has  argued  mp&i  fully  on  the  other  «r>. 
Without  attempting  to  ezhaust  the  auHjei  t.  rvl 
awuming,  in  accordance  with  Movers,  that  Tvrv. » 
well  as  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  submitted  at  Ivn  t0 
Mebuchadnezzar,  the  following  points  roar  » 
obaei-ved  respecting  the  supposed  capture:— i'^* 
The  evidence  of  Ezekiel>  a  contemporary,  9Ptn» 
to  be  against  it.  He  sap  (xxiz.  18)  that  *^  StJ^- 
chadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  caused  his  army  r>^ 
serve  a  great  service  against  Tyre  ;'*  that  "  f^f 
head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  w 
peeled,  yet  had  he  no  wages,  mm-  his  anur  !«« 
Tyrus,  for  the  sei-vice  that  he  served  acair^ 
it ;"  and  the  obvious  inference  is  that,  ho«#f< 
great  the  exertions  of  the  army  may  have  ^^ 
in  digging  entrenchments  or  in  casting  up  evt:  • 
works,  Uie  siege  was  unsuooessfnl.  This  '»  ct- 
Hrmed  by  the  following  vei-scs  (19,  20),  in  wh  • 
it  is  stated  that  the  land  of  Egypt  will  be  giten  v 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  compensation,  or  wage^.  *' 
him  and  his  army  for  their  having  served  ai:«»^ 
Tyre.    Movers,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  only  nx*- 

times  in  the  book  (iv.  3;  xii.  II;  xy.  W;  xtUu  : 
xxvl.  4;  xxxil.  11.  14 ;  xxxULS,  32;  xxxit.  3;  u^' 
16;  xxxvlil.  i).  [But  there  are  stroog  reason*  f"  »• 
signing  an  earlier  date  to  theV»ic:  ice  Jou,  p-  if**'" 
Kt>.3 
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iflg  of  the  expression  that  Nebachadnezzar  and  his 
army  had  no  wages  for  their  service  against  Tyre 
ii,  that  they  did  not  plunder  the  city.     But  to  a 
Tirtaotts  commander  the  best  reward  of  besieging  a 
city  is  to  capture  it ;  and  it  is  a  strange  sentiment 
to  attribute  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  a  prophet, 
that  a  general  and  his  army  received  no  wages  for 
capturing  a  dty,  because  they  did  not  plunder  it. 
2iMlly,  Joeephus,   who    had    access    to    historical 
vritiags  on  this  subject  which  have  not  reached 
oor  times,  although  he  quotes  Phoenician  writers 
who  show   that    Nebuchadnezzar    besieged   Tyre 
[AjU.  z.  11,  §1 ;  c.  Apion.  23),  neither  states 
on  his  own   authority,   nor   quotes  any  one  else 
as  stating,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  it.     3rd]y. 
The  capture  of  Tyre  on  this  occasion  is  not  men* 
tiooed  by  any  Greek  or  Roman  author  whose  wiitr 
JDgi  are  now  in  existence.     4thly.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  his  con- 
tanporaries  that  they  had  read,  amongst  other  his- 
tories on  this  point,  histories  of  Greeks  and  Phoe- 
nicians, and  especially  of  Nioolaus  Damascenus,  in 
which  nothing  was  said  of  the  *^  siege  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chaldees :  and  Jerome,  in  noticing  this  fiict,  does 
Qot  quote  any  authority  of  any  kind  for  a  counter- 
statement,  but  contents  himself  with  a  general  alle- 
gation that  many  facts  are  related  in  the  Scriptures 
which  are  not  found  in  Greek  works,  and  that  **  we 
oagfat  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  those 
whose  perfidy  and  finlsehood  we  detest  **  (see  Com- 
mnt.  ad  Ezechielemt  xxvi.  7).     On  this  view  of 
the  question  there  would  seem  to  be  small  reason 
for  bdievittg  that  the  city  was  actually  captured, 
were  it  not  for  another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his 
Oommentaries  on    the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already 
quoted  (xxix.  18),  in  which  he  explains  that  the 
meaning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  having  received  no 
wages  for  his  warfai'e  against  Tyre  is,  not  that  he 
&iled  to  take  the  city,  but  that  theTyrians  had 
prerioosly  removed   everything  precious  from   it 
ia  ships,  so   that  when   Nebuchadnezzar   entered 
the  city  he  found  nothing  there.    This  interpreta- 
tion has  been  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished critics    of  our   own   day    (Ewald,    Die 
Propheten  (Us  Alten  Btmdes,  ad  loc.)  who,  deeming 
it  probable  that  Jerome  had  obtained  the  infoima- 
ti<m  from  some  historian  whose  name  is  not  given, 
accepts  as  historical  this  account  of  the  teiTnination 
of  the  si^.     This  account  therefore,  as  far  as  in- 
quirers of  the  present  day  are  concerned,  rests  solely 
00  the  authority  of  Jerome ;  and  it  thus  becomes 
important  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  method 
vhich  Jerome  adopted  in  writing  his  Commentaries. 
It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  Jerome  himself  has 
left  on  record  some  valuable  information  on  this 
point  in  a  letter  to  Augustine,  for  the  understanding 
ofwhidi  the  following  brief  preliminary  explanation 
will  be  sufficient: — In  Jerome's  Commentaries  on 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
when  adTctiing  to  the  passage  (vers.   11-14)  in 
which  Si.  Paul  states  that  he  had  withstood  Peter 
to  the  &ce,  **  because  he  was  to  be  bhuned"  for 
nquirii^  Christians  to  comply  with  the  observances 
of  the  Jewish  ritual  law,  Jerome  denies  that  there 
was  any  real  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Apostles,  and  asserts  that  they  had  merely  made 
a  preconcerted  arrangement  of  apparent  difference, 

^  Hengstcnberg  (De  ROnu  T^yrionan,  p.  75)  says  that 
lUssUnice  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  historians  proves 
too  modi,  as  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  dty  wis  be$ieged 
hf  Nebachadnenar.     To  thU  Hltzlg  replies,  that  the 
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in  order  that  those  who  approved  of  circumcision 
might  plead  the  example  of  Peter,  and  that  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  be  ciroumcised  might  extol 
the  religious  libeiiy  of  Paul.  Jerome  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  **  the  fact  of  simulation  being 
useful,  and  occasionally  permissible,  is  taught  by 
the  example  of  Jehu  king  of  isi-ael,  who  never 
would  have  been  able  to  put  the  priests  of  Baal 
to  death  unless  he  had  feigned  willingness  to 
worship  an  idol,  saying,  '  Ahab  seived  Baal  a 
little,  but  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much.' "  On 
this  AugusUne  strongly  remonstrated  with  Jerome 
in  two  letters  which  are  marked  56  and  67  in 
Jei'ome's  Correspondence.  To  these  Jerome  re- 
turned an  answer  in  a  letter  marked  1 1 2,  in  which 
he  repudiates  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  is  contained  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, and  then  frankly  confesses  how  he  com* 
posed  them.  Beginning  with  Origen,  he  enumerates 
several  writers  whose  Commentaries  he  had  read, 
specifying,  amongst  others,  Laodicenus,  who  had 
lately  left  the  Churoh,  and  Alexander,  an  old  heretic. 
He  then  avows  that  having  read  them  all  he  sent 
for  an  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  sometimes 
his  own  remarks,  sometimes  those  of  otheis,  with- 
out paying  strict  attention  either  to  the  order  or 
the  words,  and  sometimes  not  even  to  the  meaning. 
'*  Itaque  ut  simpliciter  fatear,  l^i  haec  omnia,  et  in 
mente  me&  plurima  coacervans,  accito  notario,  vel 
mea,  vel  aliena  dictavi,  nee  ordinis,  nee  verborum, 
inteixlum  nee  sensuum  manor  *'  (see  Migne's  Edi- 
tion of  Jerome,  vol.  i.  p.  918).  Now  if  the  bearing 
of  the  remarks  coAoeming  simulation  for  a  pious 
purpose,  and  of  the  method  which  Jerome  fol- 
lowed in  the  composition  of  his  Commentaries  is 
seriously  considei^,  it  cannot  but  throw  doubt  on 
his  uncorroborated  statements  in  any  case  wherein 
a  religious  or  theological  interest  may  have  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  at  stake. 

Jerome  was  a  veiy  learned  man,  perhaps  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  Fathers.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
very  few  among  them  who  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  points,  he  deserves  gratitude  for 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Biblical  lite- 
raturo.  He  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  witness  to  facts, 
when  he  can  be  suspected  of  no  bias  concerning 
them,  and  especially  when  they  seem  contrary  to 
his  religious  prepossessions.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
the  passagef  in  his  writings  above  quoted,  that  he 
had  not  a  critical  mind,  and  that  he  can  scaicely  be 
r^rded  as  one  of  those  noble  spirits  who  prefer 
truth  to  supposed  pious  ends  which  may  be  attained 
by  its  violation.  Hence,  contrary  to  the  most  natural 
meaning  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  words  (xxix.  18), 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  Jerome's  sole  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Nebudiadnezzar  and  his  army 
eventually  captured  Tyro. 

Literature, — For  information  on  this  head,  see 
Phoenicians,  p.  1006.  In  addition  to  the  works 
there  mentioned,  see  Robinson's  BM,  Res.  ii.  461- 
471  ;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  264-268 ; 
Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  390- 
396 ;  Hengstenberg,  De  Rebus  Tyriorumt  Berlin, 
1832;  and  Hitter's  Erdkunde,  vol.  zvii.  Ist  part, 
3rd  book,  pp.  320-379.  Professor  Robinson,  in 
addition  to  his  instructive  history  of  Tyro,  has  pub- 
historians  could  only  have  omitted  to  mention  the  siege, 
because  the  siege  had  noi  been  followed  by  the  capture  of 
the  city  {Der  Prophet  Jesaja,  p.  379). 
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islwd,  ID  tlu  App«Ddiitohiithinlvo1ume,ad«tnll«] 
lit,  nhich  b  uieful  for  the  knowledge  of  Tt»,  of 
rorki  by  nuthora  who  h»d  themwlxB  tni.elled  or 
Kided  in  Pilntiae.  See  liknriK  an  eictllent  iu> 
oont  of  TrrehjGweniiiB  in  his  Jraaia,  i.  707-719, 
od  by  Wmer,  a.  D.,  in  his  BibI,  RealuiH.     [IC.  T.} 


Bertbettu'a  poncti 


Y'BUS.  This  form  »  emploTed  >n  the  A.  V. 
le  Boola  of  Jereniiah,  tiekiel,  Hoaen  ( Jod  hu 
'n"j,  Amos,  Zechwiih,  3  ISidrai,  Judith, 
Uaa»b«s,  sii  follows:  Jer.  xiT.  22,  xxvi 
.  4 ;  Eiek.  utI.  2, 3, 4, 7, 1 5,  iixvil.  2,  3, 8 
ii.  2,  12,  nil.  18;  Moa.ii.  13;  Am.  1.9. 
I.  ii.  2,3;  2  I'jd.  i.  11;  Jud.ii.S8;  1  i 
5;  2  Miicc  iT.  IH,  52,  44,  49. 


U-OAL  (Sa^J,  «nd  in  wme  copiw  781*).  Ao- 
eording  to  the  received  teit  of  Pror,  in.  1,  Ithiel 
nnd  Ucsl  must  be  reganled  As  proper  nntnes,  and  if 
■o,  they  must  be  the  niunes  of  disciples  or  sons  of 
Agur  Ihe  son  of  Jokdi,  an  unknown  snge  ninong 
the  Hebrewi.  But  there  is  grot,  obscurity  about 
the  passage.  The  LXX.  translate  riilt  mmtiiivai 
Oif  tmi  naionai :  the  Vulgnte,  cum  qvo  ett  Deia, 
et  qui  Deo  KCiim  morante  con/orlalia.  The  Arabic 
followB  the  LXX.  to  some  extent;  the  Targum  re- 
produces [thiel  uid  Cial  ni  proper  names,  and  the 
Syriac  is  oomipt,  Ucnl  being  omitted  altogether, 
I.uther  represents  the  names  as  Leilhiel  aud  Udutl. 
De  Wette  r^rds  them  as  proper  munei,  as  do  most 
tnuk-Hlntors  and  commenlators.  Junius  eiplaina 
both  at,  referring  to  Christ.  The  LXX.  prabahiy 
read  ^3K1  ^K  *»0M^.  The  Veneto-G  reek  has  «>! 
ffuidiro|iai  =  [*3K1.  Cocceiua  must  httie  pointed 
the  words  thus,  ^3(«1  S»  'n•^6. "  1  have  laboured 
for  God  and  hare  oblnined,"  and  this,  with  regard 
to  the  first  two  words  must  hare  been  the  read 
of  J.  D.  Midiaelis,  who  renders,  "  I  have  wear 
myself  for  God,  and  have  given  up  the  inresti 
tion."  applying  the  words  to  a  mnn  wbo  had  bc- 
wildereil  himself  with  philosophical  specutalions 
■bout  the  Deity,  and  had  been  compelled  to  give  up 
the  search.  Bertheaii  nXm  {Die  Spricha  Sat.  VAjA. 
xvii.)  sees  in  the  words,  "  I  have  wearied  mysell 
for  God.  I  hare  wearied  myielf  for  God,  and  have 
falDt«d  "  (731(1),  an  appropriate  commencement  to 
the  leTiei  of  proverbs  which  follow.  Hitiig's  view 
is  snbitantiallj  the  same,  eicept  that  he  points  Ihe 
last  word  ^3K1  aud  reuden.  "and  1  becamedull ;" 
applylni;  it  to  the  dininen  which  the  investigation 
produced  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind  [Die  Spr,  .SuJ. 
p.  31U).     Butisea  {Bibclxoerk.  i.  p.  elm.)  follows 
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leaker.    "  The  Mying  of  the  mao  ■  l-h«»-i™r>J- 

lyself-lbrJ^od ;'   I  hare  wearied  myself  for  li^l 

id  have  fainted  away."     There  is,  howf'n.  m 

Dal  objecUon  to  this  view,  if  there  were  no  othai 

od  that  is,  thai  the  verb  TO/h,  ''lo  b»  wianai,' 

nowhere  takes  after  it  the  accusative  of  the  objiT 

ariness.     On  this  account  idoce,  thstlvrt,  » 

reject  all  the  above  eiplaDations.  If  Berthn  1' 

painting  be  adopted,  the  only  legitimate  InnUilia 

of  the  words  Li  that  given  by  Dr.  Davidson  ( l<iM 

338),  ■■  I  am  weary,  O  God,   I  am  »=iiy, ) 

God,  and  am  become  weak.'*    Ewald  considers  hi« 

Ithiel  and  Ileal  as  symbolical  oames,  emplnrni  y 

Ihe  poet  to  designate  two  claua  of  this-m  1 

I  he  addresses  himself,  or  rather  he  coa»H 

iamesinone,"God-with-me-aDd-l-anHliiii>^ 

and  bestows  it  upon  on  imaginary  character,  sbn 

he  introduces  (o  take  port  in  the  dialo^e.    Hi 

name  '  God-with-me,'  says  Keil  ( H&vernirt,  i.> 

I.  p.  412),  "  denotes  such  ss  gloried  in  a  mon  t 

mole  communion  with  God,  and  a  higher  in^ 

id  wisdom  obtained  thereby,"  while  '  l-am-aiuoc 

idicates  "  the  so-called  strong  spirits  ^ho  luasi  i 

their  wisdom  and  might,  and  deny  the  holy  l'i>i.  1 

that  both  names  most  probably  lepnNnt  biW< 

freethinkera,  who  thought  themsdres  luicrior  1 

the  revealed  law,  aud  in  pmcticol  atheian  indiib 

'    lusti  of  the  fiesh."    It  is  to  be  wished  that  in  u 

e,  OS  in  many  others,  commentators  had  alHTn 

the  precept  of  the  Talmud,  "  Taich  thy  Uapi ' 

y,  *  I  do  not  know." "  [W.  A.  B*.] 

U'EL(^W:  Oi<X:  IW),    One  of  the  femJ 

Bani,  who  during  the  Cbptivily  had  mund 

foreign  wife  (Eir.  i,  34).     Called  JUEL  in  1  & 

I.  34. 

VKNAZCMpI:  KfWf:  Cntei).  IntheoBT! 
>f  t  Chr.  iv.  15'tbe  words  "even  Kenai'  m  t 
teit  are  rendered  "  Ulmai,"  as  ■  pivp^  bu 
Apparently  some  name  has  been  omittel  1*^ 
Keuax,  for  the  clause  begins  "and  thetowni'Kil 
and  then  only  Kenai  is  given.  Both  the  LX\.  ■ 
Vulg.  omit  the  conjonction.  In  the  Peshilo  •■J^ 
which  is  evidently  corrupt,  Kenai  is  the  ihin!  1 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunoeh. 

ULATC^K:  Oi3tU:  Ulai)  b  nHHi.«'i 
Daniel(viii.  2.16)05  a  river  near  to  Susa.»h« 
sawhisvisionoftheramaiidtheht-goBt.  Ill*-'- 
generally  identified  with  the  Eulaeus  of  Ihf  lif" 
Olid  Roiiuui  gngnipheis  (Marc.  HencL  p.  ■ 
Arr.  Exp.  Al.  vii,  7;  Stiab.  it.  3,  522;  IVL 
3;  Pliny,  ff.  ^.  ri.  31),  a  br^  atrom  in  UhI 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  Tha  Kiol 
□ition  may  be  safely  allowed,  resting  as  it  lion 
the  double  ground  of  close  verbal  re«mt>Uiiai 
the  two  ikamu,  and  complete  iLgreemait  as  tv  ' 
sitnation. 

Oin  wc,  then,  identify  the  Eulaens  w^Ili  I 
eiistiiig  stream?  Not  without  opmiug  i  >^ 
verey,  since  there  is  no  point  moie  diqvitrd  .uB 
comparative  geographers.     The  t  '         '     *" 


FtheiB  it  has  been  nvarded  as  the  Xan 
r,  conaiderablj  further  to  the  eastws 
is  the  K/ior  Bami^ir  near  Moi' 
e  have  even  uKguled  that  it  may  I 


ULAI 

\Ai  Shapur  w  Sha'ur,  a  small  stream  which  rises 
a  f«w  miles  N.  W.  of  Saaa,  and  flows  by  the  ruins 
loto  the  Dizfttl  stream,  an  affluent  of  the  Kuran. 

The  general  grounds  on  which  the  Eulaeas  has 
Wi  idoitiiied  with  the  Choaspes,  and  so  with  the 
KfrihiA  frSalmasiujt,  Rosenmiiller,  Wahl,  Kitto, 
&r.;  ire,  the  mention  of  each  separately  by  ancient 
writera  as  **  the  rivei*  of  Susa, '  and  (moi'e  espe- 
ml'r  the  statements  made  hy  some  (Strabo,  PI  in.) 
tint  the  water  of  the  Eulaeus,  by  others  (Herod., 
itin.,  Plut.,  Q.  Curtius),  that  that  of  the  Cho- 
spes  was  the  only  water  tasted  by  the  Peraian 
Iqsss.  Against  the  identification  it  must  be  no- 
ticed that  Strabo,  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  Polyclitus 
(ap.  Stnb.  XT.  3,  §4)  regard  the  rivers  as  distinct, 
ttd  that  the  lower  course  of  the  Eulaeus,  as  de- 
«ibed  by  Arrian  {Exp.  Ai,  vii.  7)  and  Pliny  {H.  N. 
^..  26),  is  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with 
tk  of  the  Kerkhah  rirer. 

Tne  gronnds  for  regarding  the  Eulaeus  as  the 
Kv^vk  are  deddedly  stronger  than  those  for  ideuti- 
fring  it  with  the  Kerkhah  or  Choaspes.  No  one 
'aa  compare  Uie  voyage  of  Nearchus  in  Arrian 's 
/«iryj  vith  Arrian*s  own  account  of  Alexander's 
■w^tof  the  Eulaeus  (vii.  7)  without  seeing  that 
tbe  F.olaeos  of  the  one  nairative  is  the  Pasitigiis  of 
If ^  other ;  and  that  the  Pasitigris  is  the  Kuran  is 
^^<  aniveraallT  admitted.  Indeed,  it  mav  be 
vi'l  that  all  aooonnts  of  the  Uncer  Eulaeus — those 
rf  Arrian,  Pliny,  Polyclitus,  and  Ptolemy — identify 
it.  berood  the  poGsibility  of  mistake,  with  the 
^i<r  Kuran,  and  that  so  far  there  ought  to  be 
£B  cootroversy.  The  difficulty  is  with  respect  to 
*>!st  rtfper  Eulaeus.  The  Eulaeus,  according  to 
Pi-iij,  sttrrounded  the  citadel  of  Susa  (vi.  27), 
vse.tas  even  the  Dizful  branch  of  the  Kuran  does 
K<  come  withiu  six  miles  of  the  ruins.  It  lay  to 
^r  vet,  not  only  of  the  Pasitigris  {Kuran),  but 
^  of  the  Copmtes  (river  of  Dizful),  according  to 
^lonw  (xix.  18,  19).  So  fer,  it  might  be  the 
^iw-,  bat  for  two  objections.  The  Shapur  is  too 
'^^l  a  stream  to  have  attracted  the  general  notice 
«';:f^rapher8,aud  its  water  is  of  so  bad  a  character 
^u  it  can  never  have  been  chosen  for  the  royal 
^'^  Geograph.  Joum.  ix.  p.  70).  There  is  also 
»  miortant  notice  in  Pliny  entirely  iucompatible 
'|*^•  the  Dotion  that  the  short  stream  of  the  Shayur, 
^y\  rises  in  the  plain  about  five  miles  to  the 
^'  N.  W.  of  Susa,  can  be  the  true  Eulaeus.  Pliny 
*^^  ri.  31)  the  Eulaeus  rose  in  Medta^  and  flowed 
("^xicl)  Mesnbatene.  Now  this  is  exactly  true  of 
l'^  '^f'per  Kerkhah,  which  rises  hear  ffamidan 
'^:ct;iQa\,  and  flows  down  the  district  of  Mah- 
»»^^iw'5Iesobatene). 

^^  result  is  that  the  various  noti(«s  of  ancient 
^ritcn  appear  to  identify  the  upper  Eulaeus  with 
^  upper  Kerkhah,  and  the  lower  Eulaeus  (quite 
■Aia..ialteably)  with  the  lower  Kuran.  Does  this 
*n^*fDt  confusion  and  contradiction  admit  of  expla- 
•"^''o  aod  reconcilement? 

A  recent  sun-ey  of  the  ground  has  suggested  a 
^Wactory  explanation.  It  appeal's  that  the  Ker- 
^^*  'wx  bifurcated  at  Pat  Ptd,  about  20  miles 
•^'  ^^  •  '^f  Susa,  sending  out  a  branch  which  passed 
M  of  the  ruins,  absorbing  into  it  the  Shapur,  and 
^'"^^Z  on  across  the  plain  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction 
^  it  fell  into  the  Kuran  at  Ahwaz  (LofVus, 
''^M,xta  and  Susiana,  pp.  424,  425).  Thus,  the 
^-f  Kerkhah  and  the  lower  Kuran  were  in  old 
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*  This  looks  at  first  stgbt  like  a  misplacement  of  the 
B^  Berliob  from  Its  proper  position  further  on  in  the 
^«-  Kecbob,  however,  is  usually  *Paa^. 


times  united,  and  might  be  viewed  as  forming  a 
single  sti'eam.  The  name  Eulaeus  {Uiaf)  seems  to 
have  applied  most  properly  to  the  eastern  biimch 
stream  from  Pai  Pul  to  Ahwaz  ;  the  stream  above 
Pai  Pul  was  sometimes  called  the  Eulaeus,  but  was 
more  properly  the  Choaspes,  which  was  also  the 
sole  name  of  the  western  branch  (or  present  course) 
of  the  Kerkhah  from  Pai  Pul  to  the  Tigris.  The 
name  Pasitigris  was  proper  to  the  upper  Kuran 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Eulaeus, 
after  which  the  two  names  were  equally  applied  to 
the  lower  river.  The  Dizful  stream,  which  was 
not  veiy  genei"ally  known,  was  called  the  Coprates, 
It  is  believed  that  this  view  of  the  river  names  will 
reconcile  and  make  intelligible  all  the  notices  of 
them  contained  in  the  ancient  writen*. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  water  which  the 
Persian  kings  diimk,  both  at  the  coui-t,  and  when 
they  travelled  abiXMid,  was  that  of  the  Kerkhah, 
taken  probably  from  the  eastern  branch,  or  proper 
Eulaeus,  which  washed  the  walls  of  Susa,  and 
(accoixling  to  Pliny)  was  used  to  strengthen  its 
defences.  This  water  was,  and  still  is,  believed  to 
possess  peculiar  lightness  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §22 ;  Geo^ 
graph,  Jmtrn.  ix.  p.  70),  and  is  thought  to  be  at 
once  more  wholesome  and  moi'e  pleasant  to  the 
taste  than  almost  any  other.  (On  the  controversy 
concerning  this  stream  the  reader  may  consult  Kin- 
neir,  Persian  Empire,  pp.  100-106;  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson,  in  Getxjrnph.  joum.  ix.  pp.  84-93 ;  Layaixl, 
in  the  same,  xvi.  pp.  91>94 ;  and  Loftus,  Chaldaea 
and  Susiana,  pp.  424-431.)  [G.  R.] 

U'LAM  (D^W:  OwXom:  Ulam).  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Gilead  the  grandson  of  Manasseh,  and 
father  of  Bedan  (1  Chi-,  vii.  17). 

2.  {AlKdfi ;  Alex.  Oh\dfi.)  The  firet-bom  of 
Eshek,  the  brother  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Saul.  His  sons  were  among  the  famous 
aichei-s  of  Benjamin,  and  with  their  sons  and  grand- 
sous  made  up  the  goodly  &mily  of  150  (1  Chr. 
viii.  39,  40). 

ULTiA  (K^^:  *0\d;  Alex.*flAct:  Olla),    An 

Asherite,  head  of  a  family  in  his  tribe,  a  mighty 
man  of  valour,  but  how  descended  does  not  api>enr 
(1  Chr.  vii.  39).  Perhaps,  as  Junius  suggest^s,  he 
may  be  a  son  of  Ithran  or  Jether ;  and  we  may 
further  conjecture  that  his  name  may  be  a  cor- 
iTiption  of  Ara. 

UM'MAH  (n©]?;  'Apx'^^';  'A^Ma:  Amma). 

One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  30  only).  It  occurs  in  company  with  Aphek 
and  Kehob ;  but  as  neither  of  these  have  been  iden- 
titie  1,  no  clue  to  the  situation  of  Ummah  is  gained 
thereby.  Dr.  Thomson  (liibl.  Sacra,  1855,  p. 
822,  quoted  by  Van  de  Yelde)  was  shown  a  place  * 
called  'Alma  in  the  highlands  on  the  coast,  about 
five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pas  cn-Nakhwa,  which  is  not 
dissimilar  in  name,  and  which  he  conjectures  may 
be  identical  with  Ummah.  But  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. *Alma  is  described  in  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  chap,  XX.  [G.] 

UNCLEAN  MEATS.  These  were  things 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts  or 
birds  of  prey ;  whatever  beast  did  not  both  part  the 
hoof  and  chew  the  cud ;  and  certain  other  smaller  ani- 
mals rated  as  "  creeping  things  "  ^  (pK') ;  certain 


b  Lev.  xi.  29-30  forbids  eating  the  weasel,  the  moase, 
the  tortoise,  the  ferret,  the  chameleon,  the  lizard,  the 
snail,  and  the  mole.    The  LXX.  has  in  place  of  the  tor- 
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classes  of  biixls  <*  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Deat. 
ziv.  twenty  or  twenty-one  in  all ;  whatever  in  the 
waters  had  not  both  fins  and  scales;  whatei'er 
winged  insect  had  not  besides  four  legs  the  two 
hind-legs  for  leaping;'  besides  things  offered  in 
sacrifioe  to  idols ;  and  all  blood  or  whatever  con- 
tained it  (save  perhaps  the  blood  of  6sh,  as  would 
appear  from  that  only  of  beast  and  biixl  being  for- 
bidden, Lev.  vii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cut  from 
the  live  animal ;  as  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that 
disposed  in  masses  among  the  intestines,  and  pro- 
bably whei^ver  discernible  and  separable  among 
the  flesh  (Lev.  iii.  14-17,  vii.  23).  The  eating  of 
blood  was  prohibited  even  to  "the  stranger  that 
sojoumeth  among  you  "  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  12, 18, 14), 
an  extension  which  we  do  not  trace  in  other  dietary 
precepts ;  e.  g.  the  thing  which  died  of  itself  was 
to  be  given  ^*  unto  the  sti-anger  that  is  in  thy  gates," 
Deut.  xiv.  21.  As  regards  blood,  the  prohibition 
indeed  dates  from  the  declaration  to  Noah  against 
"  flesh  with  the  life  thereof  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,"  in  Gen.  ix.  4,  which  was  perhaps  regai-ded 
by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all  Noah's  descendants. 
The  grounds,  however,  on  which  the  similar  pre- 
cept of  the  Apostolic  Council,  in  Acts  xv.  20,  21, 
appears  based,  relate  not  to  any  obligation  resting 
still  unbroken  on  the  Gentile  world,  but  to  the  risk 
of  promiscuous  offence  to  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  **for  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him."  Hence  this  abstinence 
is  reckoned  amongst  *'  necessary  things  "  (rh  itrdy- 
ar/Kfs),  and  '*  things  offered  to  idols,"  although  not 
solely,  it  may  be  presumed,  on  the  same  gi*ounds, 
are  placed  in  the  same  class  with  "  blood  and  things 
strangled  "  {^^4x^(^901  €lBoiKo96Toty  ical  aXfiaros 
KoU  wyiKToVf  vv.  28,  29).  Besides  these,  we  find 
the  prohibition  twice  recurring  against  **  seething 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.'*  It  is  added,  as  a  final 
injunction  to  the  code  of  dietary  precepts  in  Deut. 
xiv.,  afler  the  crowning  declaration  of  ver.  21,  **for 
thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  ;" 
but  in  Exod.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26,  the  context  relates 
to  the  bringing  firstfruits  to  the  altar,  and  to  the 
**  Angel "  who  was  to  "  go  before "  the  people. 
To  this  pi-ecept  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to 
return. 

The  general  distinction  of  dean  imd  unclean  is 
rightly  observed  by  Michaelis  (8mith*8  Tran^tiony 


tolie,  the  Kpoff^tAof  6  x'powtv*  and  Instead  of  the  snail 
(pat  before  tiie  lixard,  vavpaX  the  xoJ^a^nif . 

•  In  the  TiXX.  of  Lev.  xl.  14,  two  birds  only  are  men- 
tioned, rhv  yvm.  koI  rhv  ucrwov,  and  in  thn  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Dent,  zlv.  13  the  same  two ;  bat  In  the  Heb.  of 
the  latter  passage  only  oar  present  text  has  three  birds' 

names.    It  Is  therefore  probable  that  one  of  these,  7MX% 

rendered  ^^ede"  bj  the  A.y.,  is  a  mere  comptioaof 

HK^.  found  both  in  Deat.  and  in  Lev.,  for  which  the 

LXX.  gives  yv^,  and  the  Vulgate  Jtaviut.  So  Malmon. 
took  H  (Bocfaart,  Bierot.  11.  33,  353).  Thus  we  have 
twenty  birds  named  as  unclean,  alike  in  the  Heb.  and 
in  the  LXX.  of  Lev.  xi.  13-19,  and  of  many  of  these  the 
identification  Is  very  doubtftil.  Bochart  says  (p.  364), 
**nomlna  avium  Immuodaram  recenset  Maimoo.,  inter- 
pretari  ne  conatos  quidem  est."  In  ihe  Heb.  of  Deat.  ziv. 
we  have,  allowing  for  the  probable  corraption  of  one 
name,  the  same  twenty,  but  In  the  LXX.  only  nineteen ; 
'* every  raven  after  bts  kind"  (irayra  K<Spajra  koL  ra 
ifuna  avry),  of  Lev.  being  omitted,  and  the  other  names, 
although  the  same  as  those  of  Lev.,  yet  having  a  different 
order  and  grouping  after  the  first  eight.  Thus  Lev.  xl.  11, 
consists  of  the  three,  letl  wrrucdpouca,  xol  KarapaKrifVf 
jroi  t^iy;  whereas  Deat  xiv.  16.  which  should  oorres- 
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Art.  ocii.  &c.)  to  have  its  parallel  amongst  all 
nations,  there  being  universally  certain  crealiires 
regarded  as  clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  food,  and  the  mi  a& 
the  opposite  (oomp.  Lev.  xi.  47).  With  the  g^-iti-r 
number  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only  a  trail- 
tional  usage  ba.sed  merely  perhaps  either  on  an  in- 
stinct relating  to  health,  or  on  a  repagnance  vhrJ) 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  itself,  uj 
of  which  no  further  account  is  to  be  givoi.  Tn-fl 
Michaelis  (as  above)  remarks  that  in  a  certain  [art 
of  Germany  rabbits  are  viewed  as  imclean,  t.  M:r 
advisedly  excluded  from  diet.  Our  feelingx  &<  rr> 
gards  the  frog  and  the  snail,  oontiasted  with  ta<^ 
of  continentals,  supply  another  close  parallel.  Nm* 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  nothing  more  than  th «  e 
intended  in  the  distinction  between  ^'dean"  vi 
**  unclean  "  in  the  directions  given  to  l^otdi.  Th 
intention  seems  to  have  been  that  creatare!»  ik(^ 
nized,  on  whatever  ground,  as  unfit  for  human  tocJ 
should  not  be  preserved  in  so  large  a  proportion  i 
those  whose  number  might  be  diminished  br  tia 
consumption.  The  dietary  code  of  the  LcT{»tia» 
and  the  traditions  which  have  descended  amoro 
the  Arabs,  unfortified,  certainly  down  to  th(  t:ci 
of  Mahomet,  and  in  some  cases  later,  by  any  io 
lation  whatever,  so  &r  as  we  know,  may  illastnt 
the  probable  state  of  the  Isi'aelites.  If  the  Ui 
seized  upon  such  habits  u  were  current  among  ti 
people,  perhaps  enlarging  their  scope  and  rang?,  til 
whofe  scheme  of  tniditioa,  instinct,  and  usao^  i 
enlarged  might  become  a  ceremonial  barrier,  havi^ 
a  relation  at  once  to  the  theocratic  ides,  to  d 
general  health  of  the  people,  and  to  their  sepsnt 
ncss  as  a  nation. 

The  same  personal  interest  taken  by  Jehom  I 
his  subjects,  which  is  expi^essed  by  the  denuni :' 
a  ceremonially  pure  state  on  th#  part  ot  ^vn 
Israelite  as  in  covenant  with  Him,  regarded  al 
this  particular  detail  of  that  purity,  vix.  in 
Thus  the  prophet  (is.  Ixvi.  17),  spedcing  io  fi 
name,  denounces  those  that  "  sanctify  thexnviv 
(consecrate  themselves  to  idolatiy,,  eating  ^visi 
flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mou^,'*  H 
those  *'  which  remain  among  the  graves  and  lo*!? 
the  monuments,  which  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  U4 
of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels  "  liv.  i 
It  remained  for  a  higher  Lawgiver  to  annonixe  ti| 
*<  there  is  nothing  from  without  a  man  that  est| 
— — ^ — t 

pond,  contains  koI  cpwJibr,  koI  Kinaior,  mai  tfi*r-  ^ 
the  firo^.  "  hoopoe."  and  the  vop^wpmr,  "coot**  fifl 
In  both  the  LXX.  lists.  . 

*  In  Lev.  zL  21  the  keri  has  ^TH^^  i«u»2  i 

^yy^  of  the  eOkib,    It  Is  best  to  adopt  tbr  fcra 

and  view  the  last  part  of  the  vene  as  oonstltatiBg  «  d 
that  vaaj  be  eaten  {hxn  among  a  largtr  doabtftil  citf 
*' flying  creeplng-thtnga,"  the  difftrmtia  coinstrf 
their  having  four  feet,  and  a  pair  of  hind-legs  tx>  vpri 
with.  The  A.V.  la  here  obscare.  "All  fo«b  ri 
creep."  and  "every flying  crecpli^  thing."  »taD^r| 
Lev.  xi.  20,  21  for  precisely  the  same  Heb.  pbrs».  ti 
dered  by  the  LXX.  nL  cpwrA  rmv  wmt»w;  •ul*'^ 
abote  their  feet  to  lei^"  not  ahowtag  thai  the  dud 
larger  fringing  legs  of  the  locust  or  cwada  arv  o-^ 

where  the  Heb.  /Pl^p,  and  LXX.  «MM«por  >^«i 
ezpreas  the  upward  proJedloQ  of  these  legs  ahot*  I 
creature's  back.  So  Bochart  takea  it  (p.  tfSX  «i^'  * 
prefers  \p  In  the  reading  above  given ;  "  Ica  enim  Bd^ 
omnes;"  and  so,  he  adds,  the  Samar.  IVot  He  na 
that  locosts  are  salted  for  food  hi  t^ypi  (Iv.  ?.  **l' 
oomp.  HaaaelQulat,  231.233).  Tlie  edible  cta»  »  « 
merated  in  fimr  species.  No  precept  Is  ftmDd  in  1^ 
relating  to  these. 
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0^  into  Mm  can  defile  him  "  (Mark  rii.  15).    The 
hi  vas  dumed  as  a  bamt  offering  and  the  blood 
ecjcTed  the  highest  sacrificial  esteem.     In  the  two 
oomhuMd  the  entire  victim  was  by  representation 
cfjmi,  and  to  transfer  either  to  human  use  was  to 
kai  presamptnously  with  the  most  holy  things. 
Bit  besides  this,  the  blood  was  esteemed  as  **  the 
Lfe"  ot'the  creature,  and  a  mysterious  sanctity  be- 
j<fid  the  sacriHcial  relation  thereby  attached  to  it. 
Bfiw  we  read,  **  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eateth 
aDf  manDO'of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
«^from  his  people"  (Lev.  vii.  27,  comp.  xvii.  10, 
U .  Whereas  the  offender  in  other  dietary  respects 
*s  merely  «*  unclean  until  even  "  (xi.  40,  xvii.  1.5). 
Blood  was  certainly  drank  in  certain   heathen 
nt^  especially  those  which  related  to  the  solemn- 
ictioa  of  a  covenant,  but  also  as  a  pledge  of  idola- 
twos  worship  (Ps.  xvi.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  25).     Still 
t^re  is  no  reason  to  think  that  blood  has  ever  been 
icsmnMin  article  of  food,  and  any  lawgiver  might 
pMj  reckon  on  a  natural  aversion  effectually 
ftvt.friDg  his  pxx>hibition  in   this  respect,  unless 
o&k  some  bewildering  influence  of  superstition. 
^tether  animal   qaalities,   grosser  appetites,  and 
a^3D»n  teudendes  might  be  supposed  by  the  He- 
brews transmitted  into  the  partaker  of  the  blood  of 
"jJaali,  we  have  nothing  to  show :  see,  however, 
J^*phu3,ilji^.  iii.  11,§2. 

it  is  noteworthy  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
rd<  laid  down  is  to  exclude  all  the  camxvora 
mocg  quadrupeds,  and,  so  fiu*  as  we  can  interpret 
iJte  iKunendature,  the  raptvres  among  birds.  This 
«GC»ts  the  question  whether  they  were  excluded 

•  'ein^  not  averse  to  human  carcases,  and  in  most 
Saten  conntries  acting  as  the  servitors  of  the 
66{*ae-deld  and  the  gibbet.  Even  swine  have  been 
*2WTi  so  to  feed ;  and,  further,  by  their  constant 
''.nation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  sug- 
Uft.  impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul 
*K«rs.  Amongst  fish  those  which  were  allowed 
<%taiQ  onquestionably  the  most  wholesome  va- 
J^t^  nv«  that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  Pro- 
Jjfi'T,  however,  sea-tishing  was  little  practised  by 
^  Israelites;  and  the  J.evitical  rules  must  be 
^.'rtood  as  referring  backwards  to  their  experi- 
««ofthe  produce  of  the  Nile,  and  forwards  to 
JJ*i'  rajoyraent  of  the  Jordan  and  its  upper  lakes. 
J«:e  eielusion  of  the  camel  and  the  hare  from 
Jw^abb  meats  is  less  easy  to  account  for,  save 
™^  the  former  never  was  in  common  use,  and  is 
P^*^ly  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  semi-barba» 
^  teert  tribes  on  the  eastern  or  southern  border 
^^iJ^some  of  whom  certainly  had  no  insuperable 
"jJJCBMce  to  his  flesh ;«  although  it  is  so  impos- 
*w  to  eobstitute  any  other  creature  for  the  camel 

•  t.^  '*  ship  of  the  desert,"  that  to  eat  .him,'  espe- 
**'y  where  so  many  other  creatures  give  meat  so 
^^  prefrrable,  would  be  the  worst  economy  pos- 
****  ID  ao  Eastern  commissariat — that  of  destroying 

*  T^  camel,  it  may  be  observed,  Is  the  creature  most 
J*f  toe  line  of  separation,  for  the  fdot  Ss  partially  cloven 
■^  L'lOiBjpietelf  BO,  and  he  Is  also  a  romlnant 

'  fhe  |Q^,  "oooey,"  A.V,  Lev.  xl.  6,  Deut.  xlv.  7. 
^  tit.  IS,  ppov,  „^  26,  is  probably  the  Jerboa. 

-  !**  »  correspondence  on  the  question  in  The  Stavdaard 
•s*  3»wt  other  London  newspapers.  April  2nd,  1863. 

•  Br<lurt  (flteror.  11.  33. 355, 1.  43)  mentions  various 
yo**lic»l  meaoingi  as  conveyed  by  the  precepts  rcgard- 
1*^ :  "  Aves  repaces  prohibnlt  ut  aniplnA  averterel, 
r*^^*"^.ntab|ioerent  opera  tenebrarum  et  se  proderent 
*^^'  ^liw,  lacogtres  et  rlparlas,  quarum  vlctna  eat  Im- 
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the  best,  or  rather  the  only  conveyance,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  most  indiflerent  food.     The  hare'  was 
long  supposed,  even  by  eminent  naturalists,!  to 
ruminate,  and  certainly  was  eaten  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  horse  and  ass  would  be  generally  spared  from 
similar  reasons  to  those  which  exempted  the  camel. 
As  regards  other  cattle  the  young  males  would  be 
those  universally  preferred  for  ibod,  no  moi'e  of 
that  sex  i-eaching  maturity  than  were  needfiil  for 
bi-eeding,  whilst  the  supply  of  milk  suggested  the 
copious  preservation  of  Uie  female.     The  duties  of 
draught  would  require  another  rule  in  rearing  neat- 
cattle.     The  labouring  steer,  man's  fellow  in  the 
field,  had  a  life  somewhat  ennobled  and  sanctified 
by  that  comradeship.     Thus  it  seems  to  have  been 
quite  unusual  to  slay  for  sacrifice  or  food,  as  in  1  K. 
xix.  21,  the  ox  accustomed  to  the  yoke.     And  per- 
haps in  this  case,  as  being  tougher,  the  flesh  was  not 
roasted  but  boiled.     The  case  of  Araunah's  oxen  is 
not  similar,  as  cattle  of  all  ages  were  useful  in  the 
threshing  floor  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  22).     Many  of  these 
restrictions  must  be  esteemed  as  merely  based  on 
usage,  or  arbitrary.   Practically  the  law  leA  among 
the  allowed  meats  an  ample  variety,  and  no  incon- 
venience was  likely  to  arise  from  a  prohibition  to  eat 
camels,  hoi-ses,  and  asses.     Swine,  liare:«,  &c.  would 
probably  as  nearly  as  possible  be  exterminated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  law  was  observ'ed,  and  their  economic 
room  filled  by  other  creatures.  Wunderbar  (  Bibiisch- 
Taim,  Medicin,  part  ii.  p.  60)  refere  to  a  notion 
that  "  the  animal  element  might  only  with  great 
circumspection  and  discretion  be  taken  up  into  the 
life  of  man,  in  order  to  avoid  debasing  that  human 
life  by  assimilation  to  a  brutal  level,  so  that  thereby 
the  soul  might  become  degraded,   profaned,  filled 
with  animal  affections,  and  disqualified  for  drawing 
near  to  God."     He  tliiuks  also  that  we  may  notice 
a  meaning  in  *^  the  distinction  between  creature  of 
a  higher,  nobler,  and  less  intensely  animal  organ- 
ization as  clean,  and  those  of  a  lower  and  incom- 
plete organization  as  unclean,"  and  that  the  insects 
provided  with  four  legs  and  two  others  for  leap* 
ing  are  of  a  higher  or  more  complete  type  than 
others,  and  relatively  nearer  to  man.     This  seems 
fanciful,  but  may  nevertheless  have  been  a  view 
current  among  liabbinical  authorities.     As  regards 
birds,  the  raptores  have  commonly  tough  and  in- 
digestible flesh,  and  some  of  them  are  in  all  warm 
countries   the  natural   scavengers   of  all  soi-ts  of 
caiTion  and  offal.     This  alone  begets  an  instinctive 
repugnance  towards  them,  and  associates  them  with 
what  was  beforehand  a  defilement.     Thus  to  kill 
them  for  food  would  tend  to  multiply  various  sources 
of  uncleanness.*^    Porphyry  {Abstin,  iv.  7,  quoted  by 
Winer)  says  that  the  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from 
all  flsh,  from  all  quadrupeds  with  solid  hoo&,  or 
having  claws,  or  which  were  not  horned,  and  from 
all  caiiiivorous  birds.     Other  curious  parallels  have 
been  found  amongst  mora  distant  nations.' 


purissimus,  nt  ab  omul  Immundft  cor  arceret  JBtruthlo- 
nem  de.nlque,qai  e  terrft  non  attolUtnr,  ut  terrenis  relictis 
ad  ea  tenderent  quae  sursum  sunt.  Quae  Interpretatlo  non 
nostra  est  sed  veterum."  He  refers  to  Barnabas,  SpisL  x. ; 
Clemens  Alex.  Sti-om.  v. ;  Origen,  HomiL  in  LevH. ;  No- 
vaiian,  De  C^ria  JudLnic  cap.  iii. ;  Cyril,  contra  JvUan. 
lib.  Ix. 

1  Winer  refers  to  Von  Boblen  {Genaii,  8S)  as  find- 
ing the  origin  of  the  clean  and  unclean  animals  In  the 
Zendavesla,  In  that  the  latter  are  the  creation  of  Ahri- 
man,  whereas  man  U  ascribed  to  that  of  Onuuzd.  He 
rejects,  however,  and  quite  rightly,  the  notion  that  Per- 
sian Institutions  exercised  any  influence  over  Hebrew  ones 
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But  as  Oiientals  have  minda  sensitive  to  teadiing 
by  types,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  cere- 
monial distinctions  Dot  only  tended  to  keep  Jew  and 
Gentile  apait,  but  were  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the 
former  that  he  and  the  latter  were  not  on  one  level 
before  God.   Hence,  when  that  economy  was  changed, 
we  find  that  this  was  tlie  vei-y  symbol  selected  to 
instruct  St.  Peter  in  the  truth  that  God  was  not  a 
"  respecter  of  persons.'*     The  vessel   filled   with 
*<  fbuifooted  besists  of  the  eailh,  and  wild  beasts, 
and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air,*'  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  Gentile  world,  to  be  put  now  on  a 
level  with  the  Israelite,  through  God's  "  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith."     A  sense  of  this  their  pre- 
r(^tive,  however  dimly  held,  may  have  tbrtified 
the  members  of  the  privileged  nation  in  their  struggle 
with  the  persecutions  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  very 
point.     It  was  no  mere  question  of  which  among 
several  means  of  supporting  life  a  man  chose  to 
adopt,  when  the  persecutor  dictated  the  alternative 
of  swine's  fiesh  or  the  loss  of  life  itself,  but  whether 
he  should  surrender  the  badge  and  type  of  that 
privilege  by  which  Israel  stood  as  the  favoured 
nation  before  God  (1  Maon.  i.  63,  64  ;  2  Maoc.  vi. 
18,  vii.  1).     The  same  feeling  led  to  the  exagge- 
ration of  the    Mosaic    regulations,  until  it  was 
**  unlawful  ibr  a  man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  com- 
pany with  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation  " 
(Acts  X.  28) ;  and  with  such  intensity  were  badges 
of  distinction  cherished,  that  the  wine,  bread,  oil, 
cheese,  or  anything  cooked*  by  a  heathen,^  were 
declaied  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  eat.     Nor  was  this 
strictness,  however  it  might  at  times  be  pushed  to 
an  absuixiity,  without  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
the  cabe.    The  Jews,  as,  during  and  afler  the  return 
from  captivity,  they  found  the  avenues  of  the  world 
opening  around  them,  would  find  their  intercourse 
with  Gentiles  unavoidably  increased,  and  their  only 
way  to  avoid  an  utter  relaxation  of  their  code 
.  would  lie  in  somewhat  overstraining  the  precepts  of 
prohibition.     Nor  should  we  omit  the  tendency  of 
those  who  have  no  scruples  to  "  despise  "  those  who 
have,  and  to  parade  their  liberty  at  the  expense  of 
these  latter,  and  give  piquancy  to  the  contrast  by 
wanton  tricks,  designed  to  beguile  the  Jew  from 
his  strictness  of  observance,  and  make  him  uu- 
guaixledly  partake  of  what  he  abhorred,  in  order  to 
heighten  his  confusion  by  derision.     One  or  two 
instances  of  such  amusement  at  the  Jew's  expense 
would  drive  the  latter  within  the  entrenchments  of 
an  universal  repugnance  and  avoidance,  and  make 
him  seek  the  safe  side  at  the  cost  of  being  counted 
a  churl  and  a  bigot.     Thus  we  may  account  for 
the  refusal  of  the  **  king's  meat "  by  the  religious 
captives  (Dan.  i.  8),  and  for  the  similar  oumluct 
recorded  of  Judith  (xii.  2)  and  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  11); 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  Shakspeare  makes  bhylock  say, 
"  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray 
with  you"  {Mercfumt  of  Venice,  Act  I.  Sc:  iii.). 
As  regards  things  ofiered  to  idols,  all  who  own  one 
God  meet  on  common  ground ;  but  the  Jew  viewed 
the  precept  as  demanding  a  literal  objective  obe- 
dience, and  had  a  holy  horror  of  even  an  uncon- 
scious infraction  of  the  law:  hence,  as  he  could 
never  know  what  had  received  idolatrous  conse- 
cration, his  only  safety  lay   in   total  abstinence; 
whereas  St.  Paul  admonishes  the  Christian  to  ab- 
stain, **  for  his  sake  that  showed  it  and  for  conscience 
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sake,*  fi-om  a  thing  said  to  have  been  oonsecratcd 
to  a  fiadse  god,  but  not  to  parade  his  conscieotioos 
scruples  by  interrogating  the  butcher  at  his  stall 
or  the  host  in  his  guest-chamber  (1  Cor.  x.  25-29), 
and  to  give  opposite  injuncticms  would  doubtless  in 
his  view  have  been  "  compelling  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  did  the  Jews  "  ({ovSotfcir,  Gal.  ii.  14). 

The  prohibition  to  **  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  has  caused  considerable  difference  of  oprnkn 
amongst   commentators.       Michaelis    (Art.  ocx.) 
thought  it  was  meant  merely  to  encoui^age  the  use 
of  olive  oil  instead  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  an 
animal,  which  we  commonly  use  in  cookery,  where 
the  Orientals  use  the  former.     This  will  not  satisfy 
any  mind  by  which  the  clue  of  symbolism,  so  blindly 
held  by  the  Easteni  devotee,  and  ao  deeply  inter- 
woven in  Jewish  ritual,  has  been  once  duly  seized. 
Mercy  to  the  beasts  is  one  of  the  under-currents 
which  peimeate  that  law.     To  soflen  the  feelings 
and  humanise  the  character  was  tlie  higher  and 
more  general  aim.     When  St.  Paul,  commentiog  oo 
a  somewhat  similar  pi-eoept,  says,  **  Doth  God  care 
for  oxen,  or  saith  He  it  altogether  for  owr  sakes?" 
he  does  not  mean  to  deny  God's  care  for  oxen,  but 
to  Insist  the  rather  on  the  more  elevated  and  toovt 
human  lesson.     The  milk  was  the  destined  8Up;iort 
of  the  young  creature :  viewed  in  reference  to  it, 
the  milk  was  its  "  life,"  and  had  a  relative  sanctity 
resembling  that  of  the  forbidden  blood  (camp.  Jutr. 
xi.  68,  **  qui  plus  V^is  habet  quam  sanguinis," 
speaking  of  a  kid  destined  for  the  knife).    No  douU 
the  abstinence  frern  the  forbidden  action,  in  the  case 
of  a  young  creature  already  dead,  and  a  dam  nn- 
oonscious  probably  of  its  loss,  or  whose  cooaciouanetf 
such  an  use  of  her  milk  could  in  nowise  quickeo, 
was  based  on  a  sentiment  merely.   But  the  practical 
consequence,  that  milk  must  be  foregone  or  dsewhere 
obtained,  would  prevent  the  sympathy  from  being 
an  empty  one.    It  woald  not  be  the  passive  emoticn 
which  becomes  weaker  by  repetition,  for  want  of  an 
active  habit  with  which  to  ally  itself.   And  thus  its 
operation  would  lie  in  indiiectly  quickening  sjior 
pathies  for  the  brute  creation  at  all  other  times. 
The  Talmudists  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  preoft, 
as  forbidding  generally  the  cooking  of  flesh  in  milk 
(Mishna,   Choilm,  viii.  ;    Hottiuger,   Leg.  Btbr. 
117,  141,  quoted  by  Winer). 

It  remains  to  mention  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
case.  Swine  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  lidble  to  dis- 
ease in  their  own  bodies.  This  probably  means  thai 
they  are  more  ea^ly  led  than  other  creatures  to  the 
foul  feeding  which  produces  it ;  and  where  the  ave- 
rage heat  is  great,  decomposition  rapid,  and  malaria 
easily  excited,  this  tendency  in  the  animal  is  more 
misciiievous  than  elsewhere.  A  meazel  or  mezei^ 
from  whence  we  have  "  measled  pork,"  is  the  old 
English  woi-d  for  a  **  leper,"  and  it  is  asserted  that 
eating  swine's  flesh  in  Syria  and  Egypt  tends  to 
produce  that  disorder  (Bartholin!,  De  Mortis  IU'jI. 
viii. ;  Wunderbar,  p.  51).  But  there  is  an  io- 
definiteness  about  these  aaseitions  which  prevents 
our  dealing  with  them  scientifically.  Meazd  or 
mezel  may  well  indeed  repi-esent  "leper,"  but 
which  of  all  the  morbid  symptoms  clawed  imder 
that  heed  it  is  to  stand  for,  and  whether  it  means 
the  same,  or  at  least  a  pai-allel  disoitler,  in  man  and 
in  pig,  are  indeterminate  questions.  [Leper.]  Th« 
prohibition  on  eating  fat  was  salubrious  in  a  region 


at  the  earliest  period  of  the  latter,  and  oonnocts  it  with  the 
efforts  of  some  *'  den  Pentateuch  recht  Jung  utid  die  lde«n 
des  Zendavesta  recht  alt  zu  machen."    See  UacLKAKKBSs 


for  other  resemblances  between  Persian  and  Hebrew  litoal. 
11  Winer  also  refers  to  Aboda  Zara,  II.  a-«.  V.  S.  Hot- 
tlnger,  Leg.  Htbr^  117, 141. 
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where  ^in  diacawj  are  frequent  and  yirulent,  and 
Uat  00  blood  had,  do  doubt,  a  similar  tendency. 
The  case  of  animals  dying  of  themselves  needs  no 
remark :  the  mere  wish  to  ensure  avoiding  disease, 
in  case  they  had  died  in  such  a  state,  would  dictate 
the  rule.      Yet  the  beneficial  tendency  is  veiled 
uodtr  a  ceremonial  difTeienoe,  for  the  **  stivnger " 
dveUii^  by  the  Isnuelite  was  allowed  it,  although 
the  latter  was  forbidden.    Thus  is  their  distinctness 
be&re  God,  as  a  nation,  ever  put  prominently  for- 
ward, even  where  more  common  motives  appear  to 
hsre  their  turn.     As  regards  the  animals  allowed 
far  food,  comparing  than   with   those  forbidden, 
there  csn  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  wholesonienesB  lies.     Nor  would  any  dietetic 
toraoDiist  £ai\  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  Levi- 
tical  dietary  code  as  a  whole,  as  ensuring  the  mazi- 
nnm  of  public  health,  and  yet  of  national  distinct- 
i»8,  [MtKured,  however,  by  a  minimum  of  the 
inooarenience  arising  from  restriction. 

Bocfaart's  Ilierozoioon;  Forsk&rs  Descriptiones 
Anm^iitum,  etc,  quae  in  Itinere  Orientali  (^serva- 
nt,  with  his  loomes  JRerum  Naturalium,  and  Rosen- 
nmli^r  s  Ifandbuch  der  Bibi,  AUcrthunskundef  vol. 
:t.,  Xatvrai  History,  may  be  consulted  on  some  of 
toe  qoestioDS  connected  with  this  subject;  also  moi-e 
-;^>i3eially,  Moses  Maimonides,  Ik  Cibis  Vetitis ; 
tidnhard,  De  Cibis  Hebraeorvm  Prohibitis,  [H.  H.] 

UNGLEANNESS.  The  distinctive  idea  at- 
tached to  ceremonial  uncleanness  among  the  Hebrews 
v^.  that  it  cut  a  person  off  for  the  time  from 
todal  p-irileges,  and  left  his  citizenship  among  God's 
p«ople  for  the  while  in  abeyance.  It  did  not  merely 
nqoire  by  law  a  certain  ritual  of  purification,  in 
•cder  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  piiesthood, 
bat  it  placed  him  who  had  contracted  an  unclean- 
nf»  in  a  position  of  disadvantage,  from  which 
<'«rtain  ritualistic  acts  alone  could  fVee  him.  These 
ntualisttc  acts  were  primarily  the  means  of  recalling 
th«>  people  to  a  sense  of  the  personality  of  God,  and 
f^  the  reality  of  the  bond  in  which  the  Covenant  had 
placed  them  with  him.  As  r^ards  the  nature  of 
the  acts  themselves,  they  wei'e  in  pert  purely  cere- 
niittual,  and  in  part  had  a  sanitary  tendency ;  as  also 
h~id  the  personal  isdation  in  which  the  unclean  were 
f<taced,  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  quarantine,  under 
circumstances  where  infection  was  possible  or  sup- 
posable.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  many  acts 
baring  no  connexion  specially  with  cleansing  entered 
into  the  ritual,  the  most  frequently  enjoined  method 
cf  n>moviug  ceremonial  pollution  was  that  same 
washing  which  produces  ]^y8ical  cleanliness.  Nor 
am  we  adequately  comprehend  the  pui-port  and 
spirit  of  the  Lawgiver,  unless  we  recognize  on  either 
'^le  of  the  merely  ceremonial  acts,  often  apparently 
»:ijoined  for  the  sake  of  solemnity  alone,  tiie  spiritual 
Uil  moral  benefits  on  the  one  side,  of  which  they 
»pake  in  ahadow  only,  and  the  physical  correctives 
cr  preventives  on  the  other,  which  they  often  in 
^cb^tance  conveyed.  Maimonides  and  some  other 
expoators,  whilst  they  apparently  forbid,  in  reality 
pnctise  the  rationalizing  of  many  ceremonial  precepts 
.Wunderfaar,  BibHsch-  Talmudische  Medicin^   2" 

There  is  an  intense  reality  in  the  &ct  of  the 
r^irioe  Law  taking  hold  of  a  man  by  the  oi'diiiary 
:ttHnnities  of  fiesh,  and  setting  its  stamp,  as  it 
w«re,  in  the  lowest  clay  of  which  he  is  moulded. 
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*  Compare  tbe  view  of  the  modem  Persians  in  this 
^npecL  donUa'f  Voyaget,  voL  IL  343.  chap.  Iv.  '«Le 
»<(ps  ae  prbente  derant  Dieu  comme  I'Ame ;  il  faut  done 


And  indeed,  things  which  would  be  unsuited  to  the 
spiritual  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  might  even  sink  into  the  ridiculous  by  too 
close  a  contact  with  its  sublimity,  have  their  proper 
place  in  a  law  of  temporal  sanctions,  dii^ectiy  aifect* 
ing  man's  life  in  this  world  chiefly  or  solely.     The 
sacredness  attached  to  tbe  human  body  is  parallel  to 
that  which  invested  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  itself. 
It  is  as  though  Jehovah  thereby  would  teach  them 
that  the  "  very  haira  of  their  head  were  all  num- 
bered "  before  Him,  and  that  '*  in  His  book  were  all 
their  members  written."     Thus  was  inculcated,  so 
to  speak,  a  bodily  holiness."     And  it  is  remarkable 
indeed,  that  the  solemn  precept,  **  Ye  shall  be  holy; 
for  I  am  holy,'*  is  used  not  only  where  moral  duties 
are  enjoined,  as  in  Lev.  xix.  2,  but  equally  so  where 
purely  ceremonial  precepts  are  delivered,  as  in  xi. 
44,  45.     So  the  emphatic  and  recurring  period, 
"  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,"  is  found  added  to  the 
clauses  of  positive  observance  as  well  as  to  those  re- 
lating to  the  grandest  ethical  barriei-s  of  duty.   The 
same  weight  of  veto  or  injunction  seems  laid  on  all 
alike  :  e.  g,  **  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in 
your  fiesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon 
you :  I  am  the  Lord,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  rise  up 
before  the  hoarv  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man,  and  fear  thy  God :  1  am  the  Lord  "  (xix. 
28,  32).     They  had  His  mark  set  in  their  fiesh, 
and  all  fiesh  on  which  that  bad  passed  had  received, 
as  it  were,  the  bi*oad  arrow  of  the  king,  and  was 
really  owned  by  him.     They  were  preoccupied  by 
that  mark  of  ownership  in  all  the  leading  relations 
of  life,  so  as  to  exclude  the  admission  of  any  rival 
badge. 

Nor  were  they  to  be  only  **  separated  from  other 
people,"  but  they  were  to  be  **holy«nto  Ood** 
(XX.  24,  26),  "a  Jcingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy 
nation."  Hence  a  number  of  such  ordinances  re- 
garding outwai-d  purity,  which  in  Egypt  they  had 
seen  used  only  by  the  priests,  weie  made  publicly 
obligatoiy  on  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  importance  to  physical  well-being  of  the  in- 
junctions which  required  frequent  ablution,  under 
whatever  special  pretexts,  can  be  but  feebly  appre- 
ciated in  our  cooler  and  damper  climate,  where 
l^ere  seems  to  be  a  less  rapid  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  well  as  a  state  of  the  frame  less  disposed 
towards  the  generation  of  contagion,  and  towards 
morbid  action  generally.  Hence  the  obvious  utility 
of  reinforcing,  by  the  sanction  of  religion,  obser- 
vances tending  in  the  main  to  that  healthy  state 
which  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  comfort,  even 
though  in  certain  points  of  detail  they  were  bur- 
densome. The  custom  of  using  the  bath  also  on 
occasions  of  cereifionious  introduction  to  persons  of 
I'ank  or  importance  (Ruth  iii.  3 ;  Judith  x.  3),  well 
explains  the  special  use  of  it  on  occasions  of  religious 
ministration,  viewed  as  a  personal  appearing  before 
God ;  whence  we  understand  the  office  of  the  lavers 
among  the  arrangements  of  the  Sanctuary  (Ex. 
XXX.  18-21 ;  1  K.  vii.  38,  39 ;  comp.  Ex.  xix.  10, 14 ; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  5  ;  Josh.  iii.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxx.  17).  Tl  e 
examples  of  parallel  observances  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  will  suggest  themselves  easily  to  the 
classical  student  without  special  references.  The 
closest  approximation,  however,  to  the  Mosaic  ritual 
in  this  respect,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  code  of 
Menu  (Winer,  "  Reinigkeit,"  313,  note). 


qn'il  soli  pur,  tant  ponr  parler  k  Dlea.  que  pour  entrer 
dans  le  lieu  conaacrg  h  son  culte." 
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To  the  priests  was  oixlinarily  reteiTed  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  of  uncleanness,  as  may  be  gathei^ 
from  Hagg.  ii.  11.  Undeanness,  as  referred  to  man, 
may  be  aixanged  in  three  degrees  ;  (1)  that  which 
defiled  merely  *'  until  even,"  and  was  removed  by 
bathing  and  washing  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  it- 
such  were  all  contacts  with  dead  animals ;  (2)  tliat 
gi-aver  sort  which  defiled  for  seven  days,  and  was 
i-emoved  by  the  use  of  the  "  water  of  separation  ** — 
such  were  all  defilements  connected  with  the  human 
corpse ;  (3)  uncleanness  from  the  morbid,  puerpei'al, 
or  moistrual  state,  lasting  as  long  as  that  morbid 
state  lasted — but  sec  fuilher  below ;  and  in  the  case 
of  lepi-osy  lasting  oflen  for  life. 

It  suffices  barely  to  notice  the  spiritual  signi- 
ficanoe  which  the  law  of  carnal  ordinances  veiled. 
This  seems  sometimes  apparent,  as  in  Deut.  xxi. 
6-8  (comp.  Ps.  xxvi.  6,  Ixxiii.  13),  yet  calling  for 
a  Bpii-itual  discernment  ia  the  student ;  and  this  is 
the  point  of  relation  between  these  **  divers  wash- 
ings" and  Chi-istian  Baptism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21). 
Those  who  lacked  that  gift  wei^e  likely  to  confound 
the  inward  witli  the  outward  purification,  or  to  fix 
their  i-^rds  exclusively  on  the  latter. 

As  the  huipan  person  was  itself  the  seat  of  a 
covenant-token,  so  male  and  female  had  each  their 
ceremonial  obligations  in  proportion  to  their  sexual 
differences.  Further  than  this  the  inci-ease  of  the 
nation  was  a  special  point  of  the  promise  to  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob,  and  therefore  their  fecundity  as 
pai'ents  was  under  the  Divine  tutelage,  beyond  the 
general  notion  of  a  curse,  or  at  least  of  God's  dis- 
favour, as  implied  in  baiTenness.  The  '*  blessings 
of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb"  wei*e  His  (Gen. 
xlix.  25),  and  tlie  law  takes  acooi-dingly  grave  and, 
as  it  weiie,  paternal  cognizance  of  the  oi-ganic  func- 
tions connected  wiUi  propagation.  Thus  IXivid 
could  feel,  **  Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins:  thou 
hast  covered  me  in  my  mother's  womb"  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  13)  ;  and  St.  Paul  found  a  spiritual  analogy 
in  the  fiict  that  "God  had  tempered  the  body  to- 
gether, having  given  more  abundant  honour  to  that 
part  which  lacked  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  24).  The  changes 
of  habit  incident  to  the  female,  and  oeiiain  abnormal 
states  of  either  sex  in  regaixi  to  such  functions,  are 
touched  on  reverently,  and  with  none  of  the 
Aesculapian  coldness  of  science — for  the  point  of 
view  is  throughout  from  the  Sanctuary  (Lev.  xv. 
31);  and  the  purity  of  the  individual,  both  moral 
and  physical,  as  well  as  the  presei-vation  of  the 
race,  seems  included  in  it.  There  is  an  emphatic 
reminder  of  human  weakness  in  the  fact  of  birth 
and  death— man's  passage  alike  into  and  out  of  his 
moital  5t«ite — being  marked  witlia  stated  pollution. 
Thus  the  biith  of  the  infant  brought  defilement  on 


^  Comp.  Herod,  ii.  64,  where  it  appears  that  after  such 
intercourse  an  Egj'ptian  could  not  enter  a  sanctuary 
without  flrst  bathing. 

«  Ancient  Greek  physicians  assert  that,  in  southern 
countries,  the  symptoms  of  the  puerperal  state  continue 
longer  when  a  woman  has  borne  a  daughter  than  when  a 
son.    MIchacltB  (,Smith'$  Translation),  Art  214. 

<>  Winer  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  frum  Pliny, 
y.II.  vii.  13,  specifying  the  mysteriously  mischievous  pro- 
perties ascribed  in  popular  superstition  to  the  menstrual 
flux;  e.  g.,  buds  and  fruits  being  blighted,  steel  blunted, 
dogs  driven  mad  by  it,  and  the  like.  Rut  Pliny  has  evi- 
dently raked  together  all  sorts  of  *'  old  wives'  fables," 
without  any  attempt  at  testing  their  truth,  and  is  there- 
fore utterly  untrustworthy.  More  to  the  purpose  is  his 
quotation  of  Haller,  Elem.  Physioi.  viL  14S,  to  the  effect 
*hat  this  opinion  of  tlie  virulent  and  banefUl  effects  of 
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its  mother,  which  she,  except  so  far  as 
isolated  by  the  nature  of  tlie  circamstanoK,  propa- 
gated around  her.     Nay,  the  conjugal  act  itself^ 
or  any  act  resembling  it,  though  done  involun- 
tarily  (vv.    16-18),   entailed    undeannen  for  a 
day.     The  coi-pee,  on  the  other  hand,  bequeathed 
a  defilement  of  seven  days  to  all  who  handled  it, 
to  the  '*  tent "  or  chamber  of  death,  and  to  sundrv 
things  within  it.     Nay,  contact  with  ooe  slain  in 
the  field  of  battle,  or  with  even  a  human  bone  or 
grave,  was  no  less  effectual  to  pollute,  than  that 
witli  a  corpse  dead  by  the  course  of  natui^  (Num. 
xix.  11-18).     This  shows  that  the  source  of  pollu- 
tion lay  in  the  mere  fact  of  death,  and  seems  to 
mark  an  anxiety  to  fix  a  sense  of  the  oonnexioQ  of 
death,  even  as  of  biilh,  with  sin,  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  by  a  wide  pathology,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  of  defilement.     It  is  as  though  the  pool  of 
human  corruption  was  stiiTed  anew  by  whatever 
pR.<«sed  into  or  out  of  it.     For  the  spetaal  cases  of 
male,  female,  and  intersexual  defilement,  see  Lev. 
xii.,  XT.     Wunderbar,  Bibliack-Talmudisohe  Medi- 
cm,  pt.  iii.  19-20,  refera  to  Mishna,  Zcdnm^  ii.  2, 
ATtrs/r,  ix.  4,  as  underytanding  by  the  symptoms 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xv.  2-8  tlie  gonorrhoea  benigna. 
The  same  authority  thinks  that  the  plague  "  for 
Peer's  sake"  (Num.  xxv.  1,  8,  9;   Deut.  iv.  3; 
Josh.  xxii.  17),  was  possibly  a  syphilitic  affectioa 
derived  from  the  Moabites.     [Issue  ;  Medicine.] 
The  duration  of  defilement  caused  by  the  bhih  of 
a  female  infant,  being  double  that  due  to  a  male, 
extending  i-es]  actively  to  eighty^  and  forty  days  in  all 
(Lev.  xii.  2-5),  may  perhaps  represent  the  woman's 
heavier  share  in  the  first  sin  and  first  cune  (Gen. 
iii.  16 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  14).     For  a  man's  "  issue,"  be- 
sides the  uncleanness  while  it  lasted,  a  pi-obation  of 
seven  days,  including  a  washing  on  the  third  day, 
is  prescribed.     Similar  was  the  period  in  the  case  of 
the  woman,  and  in  that  of  intercourse  with  a  womsn 
so  affected  (Lev.  xv.  13,  28,  24).     Such  an  set 
during  her  menstrual  separation '  was  regarded  u 
incurring,  beyond  uncleanness,  the  penalty  of  both 
the  pei-sons  being  cut  off  from  among  their  people 
(xx.  18).     We  may  gather  from  Gen.  xxxi.  3o, 
that  such  injunctions  were  agreeable  to  established 
traditional  notions.     The  propagation  of  undeso- 
ness  from  the  person  to  the  bed,  saddle,  dotha, 
&c.,  and  through  them  to  other  persona,  is  apt  to 
impress  the  imagination  with  an  idea  of  the  loath- 
someness of  such  a  state  or  the  heinousness  of  such 
acts,  moi-e  foixubly  by  far  than  if  tlie  defilement  clove 
to  the  first  person  merely  (Lev.  xv.  5,  6,  9,  12, 
17,  20,  22-24,  26,  27).     It  threw  a  broad  margin 
around  tliem,  and  warned  all  off  by  amply  defined 
boundaries.     One  expression  in  ver.  8.  seems  to 

this  secretion  proceeded  tnm  Asia,  and  was  Imported 
Uito  Europe  by  the  AraMaus ;  whidi,  however,  ladu  due 
foundation,  and  which  Pliny's  language  so  far  ooDtndictc. 
The  LiwB  of  Menu  are  said  to  be  more  stringent  on  tUs 
head  than  the  Mosaic.  The  menstrual  affedioo  begioB 
at  an  earlier  age,  and  has  periods  of  longer  daration  witb 
oriental  women  than  with  those  of  our  own  dimate.  Tbit 
Greek  religion  recognized  some  of  the  Leritical  polia* 
tions  is  plain  ttom  Eurip.  Iphig.  Trntr.  3S0  foil.,  vbere 
we  read  of  a  goddess— j}nf,  ^poTWF  iniv  -^v  nc  *<h^ 

airecpyct,  itwa^v  wc  ^yovficini.  A  fragment  of  the  USM 
poet,  adduced  by  Mr.  Paley  ad  loc.  eit.  Is  even  more 
closely  In  point  It  Is,  iraAAcvxa.  <*  ixtv  eifiara  ^tvym 
yivtviv  Tt  fiporiv  kou.  if<Kpo^in|C  ov  xp^ivrofMivCt  ^'' 
ripL^rvxtoy  fipioxy  i^tniav  W9^iv\ayi»au  Conqfc  «* 
Theophr.  Char.  17. 
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hare  misled  Winer  into  supposing  thai  an  i»ue  of 
rheum  {^Sddeimftiuas)  was  perhaps  intended.  That 
*' spitting,'*  in  some  cases  where  there  was  no 
disease  in  qaestion,  conveyed  defilement,  seems 
implied  in  Num.  xii.  14,  and  much  more  might 
such  an  act  so  <^rate,  from  one  whose  maiadj 
made  him  a  source  of  pollution  even  to  the  touch. 

Aa  regards  the  propagation  of  imcleanneas  the 
Law  of  Moses  is  not  quite  clear.  We  read  (Num. 
xiz.  22),  *'  Whatsoeyer  the  unclean  pernon  toucheth 
shall  be  unclean ;"  but  there  uncleanness  A'om  con- 
tact with  the  corpse,  grave,  &g.,  is  the  subject  of  the 
chapter  which  the  injunction  closes  ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Hagg.  ii.  13,  where  "  one  tJiat  is  unclean 
by  a  dead  body  "  is  similarly  expressly  mentioned. 
Also  from  the  command  (Num.  v.  2-4)  to  "  put 
the  midean  out  of  the  camp  ;"  where  the  **  leper," 
the  one  **  that  hath  an  issue,*'  and  the  one  **  defiled 
by  the  dead,*'  are  particularized,  we  may  assume 
that  the  minor  pollution  for  one  day  only  was  not 
communicable,  and  so  needed  not  to  be  **  put  forth." 
It  is  observable  also  that  the  meyor  pollution  of  the 
""  issue  *'  communicated  by  contact  the  minor  pollu- 
tioo  only  (Lev.  xv.  5-11).  Hence  may  perhaps  be 
deduced  a  tendency  in  the  contagiousness  to  exhaust 
itself ;  the  minor  pollution,  whether  engendered  by 
the  major  or  aiisiog  directly,  being  non-communi- 
cable. Thus  the  major  itself  would  expire  after 
one  remove  from  its  original  subject.  To  this 
pertains  the  distinction  mentioned  by  Lightfoot 
{/for,  Hdyr,  on  Matt. .xv.  2),  viz.  that  between 
KDO  '* unclean,"  and  71DD  ** profane"  or  "pol- 
luted," in'  that  the  latter  does  not  pollute  another 
beside  itself  nor  propagate  pollution.  In  the 
azicient  commentary  on  Num.  known  as  "  Siphri "  * 
(ap.  Ugol.  Thei,  xv.  346),  a  gi-eater  transmissibility 
of  polluting  power  seems  assumed,  the  defilement 
being  there  tnoed  through  ihrte  removes  from  the 
original  subject  of  it ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  Rab- 
binical extension  of  the  original  Levitical  view. 

Micbaelis  notices  a  mediod  tendency  in  the  restric- 
tion laid  on  coition,  whereby  both  parties  were  un- 
dean  until  even ;  he  thinks,  and  with  some  reason, 
that  the  law  would  operate  to  discourage  polygamy, 
and,  in  monogamy,  would  tend  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  parents  and  to  provide  for  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  offspring.  The  uncleanness  similarly 
impoeed  npon  self-pollution  (Lev.  xv.  16 ;  Deut. 
xziii.  10),  even  if  Involuntarv,  would  equally 
exercise  a  restraint  both  moral  and  salutary  to 
health,  and  surest  to  parents  the  duty  of  vigilance 
over  their  male  childi*en  (Michaelis,  Art.  ocxiv.- 
ccxvii.). 

With  regard  to  uncleanness  arising  from  the 
lower  animals,  Lightfoot  {Hor,  Heir,  on  Lev. 
xi.-xv.)  remarks,  that  all  which  were  unclean  to 
touch  when  dead  were  unclean  to  eat,  but  not 
conversely ;  and  that  all  which  were  unclean  to  eat 
were  unclean  to  sacrifice,  but  not  conversely ;  since 
**  multa  edere  licet  quae  non  sacrificari,  et  multa 
tangere  licet  quae  non  edere."  For  uncleanness  in 
mattera  of  food  see  Unclean  Meats.  All  ani- 
mals, however,  if  dying  of  themselves,  or  eaten 
with  the  blood,  were  unclean  to  eat.  [Blood.]  The 
carca.^  also  of  any  animal  unclean  as  regards  diet, 
however  dying,  defiled  whatever  person  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  touched.  By  the  same  touch  any  gar- 
ment, sack,  skin,  or  vessel,  together  with  its  con- 

•  Tbe  passi^  In  the  Latin  veraioo  Is,  "Si  vasaqnae 
taogont  bominem.  qui  tangat  vasa,  quae  tangant  mor- 
Uuun.  sunt  fmmnnda,"  Ice 

f  Hisiiop  Golenao  appears  to  have  mls^)pUed  this,  as 
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tents,  became  unclean,  and  was  to  be  purified  by 
washing  or  scouring ;  or  if  an  earthen  vessel,  was  to 
be  broken,  just  as  the  Brahmins  break  a  vessel  out 
of  which  a  Christian  has  drunk.  Further,  the 
water  in  which  such  things  had  been  purified  oom- 
mimicated  their  uncleanness;  and  even  seed  for 
sowing,  if  wetted  with  water,  became  unclean  by 
touch  of  any  carrion,  or  unclean  animal  when  dead. 
All  these  defilements  were  "  until  even  "  only,  save 
the  eating  "  with  the  blood,"  the  offender  in  which 
respect  was  to  "  be  cut  off"  (Lev.  xi.  xvii.  14). 

It  should  further  be  added,  that  the  same  sentence 
of  ''cutting  off,"  was  denounced  against  all  who 
should  *'do  presumptuously"  in  respect  even  of 
minor  defilements ;  by  which  we  may  understand 
all  contempt  of  the  legal  provisions  regarding  them. 
The  comprehensive  term  "defilement,"  also  in- 
cludes the  contraction  of  the  unlawful  marriages 
and  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  lusts,  as  denounced 
in  Lev.  xviii.  Even  the  sowing  heterogeneous 
seeds  in  the  same  plot,  the  mixture  of  materials  in 
one  garment,  the  sexual  admixture  of  cattle  with  a 
diverse  kind,  and  the  ploughing  with  divei^se  ani- 
mals in  one  team,  although  not  Ibrmally  so  classed, 
yet  seem  to  tall  under  the  same  general  notion, 
save  in  so  far  as  no  specified  term  of  defilement  or 
mode  of  purification  is  prescribed  (Lev.  xix.  19 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  9-1 1  ;  oomp.  Michaelis,  as  above,  ccxx.). 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  fruit  is  pronounced 
"  defiled,"  which  Midiaelis  interprets  as  a  consecra- 
tion, t.  €.  confiscation  of  the  crop  for  the  uses  of  the 
priests. 

The  fruit  of  trees  was  to  be  counted  *'  as  uncir- 
cumdsed,"  t.  0.  unclean  for  the  first  three  years,  in 
the  fourth  it  was  to  be  set  apart  as  *'  holy  to  praise 
the  Lord  withal,"  and  eaten  commonly  not  tUl  the 
fifth.  Michaelis  traces  an  economic  effect  in  this 
regulation,  it  being  best  to  pluck  off  the  blossom  in 
the  early  years,  and  not  allow  the  tree  to  bear 
fruit  till  it  had  attained  to  some  maturity  {ibid. 
ccxxii.). 

The  directions  in  Deut.  xxiii.  10-13,  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  impmities  in  the  case  of  a  host  en- 
camped,' as  shown  in  ver.  9,  and  from  the  mention 
of  "  enemies  "  in  ver.  1 4.  The  health  of  the  army 
would  of  course  suffier  from  the  neglect  of  such 
rules;  but  they  are  based  on  no  sudi  ground  of 
expediency,  but  on  the  scrupulous  ceremonial  purity 
demanded  by  the  God  whose  presence  was  in  the 
midst  of  them.  We  must  suppose  that  the  rule 
which  expelled  soldiers  under  certain  cireumstances 
of  pollution  from  the  camp  for  a  whole  day,  was 
i-elaxed  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  as  otherwise  it 
would  have  placed  them  beyond  the  protection  of 
their  comrades,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile 
host.  As  regards  the  other  regulation,  it  is  part 
of  the  teaching  of  nature  herself  that  an  assembled 
community  should  reject  whatever  the  human  body 
itself  expels.  And  on  this  ground  the  Levitical 
Law  seems  content  to  let  such  a  matter  rest,  for  it 
annexes  no  stated  defilement,  nor  prescribes  any 
puiification. 

Amongst  causes  of  defilement  should  be  noticed 
the  fact  that  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  burnt 
whole,  which  were  mixed  with  water  and  became  the 
standing  resource  for  purifying  uncleanness  in  the 
second  d^ree,  themselves  became  a  source  of  defile- 
ment to  nil  who  were  clean,  even  as  of  purification 

though  it  were  required  of  the  host  of  Israel,  i.e,  the 
whole  body  of  tbe  people,  thronghont  the  whole  of  their 
wandering  In  the  wilderness.  ThtPentaleuxk,  dc  ch.  vL 
39. 
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to  the  andean,  and  so  the  water.     Thus  the  priest 
and  Levite,  who  administered  this  purification  in 
their  i-espective  degrees,  were  themselves  made  un- 
clean thei-eby,  but  in  the  first  or  lightest  d^ree 
only  (Num.  xix.  7,  foll.)<    Somewhat  similarly  the 
scape-goat,  who  boi^  away  the  sins  of  the  people, 
defiled  him  who  led  him  into  the  wilderness,  and 
the  bringing  foiih  and  burning  the  sacriBoe  on  the 
Gi-eat  Day  of  Atonement  had  a  similar  power.  This 
lightest  form  of  uncleanness  was  expiated  by  bath- 
ing the  body  and  washing  the  clothes.     Besides  the 
water  of  purification  made  as  aforesaid,  men  and 
vromea  in  their  "  issues,"  were,  afler  seven  days, 
reckoned  from  the  cessation  of  the  disorder,  to  bring 
two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  to  be  killed  by 
the  priests.     The  purification  afler  child-bed  is  well 
known  from  the  N.  T. ;  the  law,  however,  pri- 
marily required  a  lamb  and  a  bird,  and  allowed  the 
poor  to   commute  for  a  pair  of  bitds  as  before. 
That  for  the  leper  declared  clean  consisted  of  two 
stages:  the  firat,  not  properly  sacrificial,  though 
involving  the  shedding  of  blood,  consisted  in  bring- 
ing two  such  birds,  the  one  of  which  the  priest 
killed  over  spring-water  with  which  its  blood  was 
mingled,  and  tlie  mixtui-e  sprinkled  seven*  times  on 
the  late  leper,  with  an  instrument  made  of  cedar- 
wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop ;  the  living  biixi  was 
then  dipped  in  it,  and  let  fly  away,  symbolizing  r 
probably  the  liberty  to  which  the  leper  would  be 
entitled  when  his  probation  and  sacrifice  were  com- 
plete, even  as  the  slaughtered  bird  signified  the 
discharge  of  the  impurities  which  his  blood  had 
contained  during  the  diseased  state.     The  leper 
might  now  bathe,  slmve  himself,  and  wash   his 
clothes,  and  come  within  the  town  or  camp,  nor 
was  eveiy  place  which  he  entered  any  longer  pol- 
luted by  him  (Mishna,  Negain,  ziii.  1 1 ;  Ce/im,  i.  4), 
he  was,  however,  relegated  to  his  own  house  or 
toit  for  seven  days.     At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  scrupulously  to  shave  his  whole  body,  even  to 
his  eyebrows,  and  wash  and  bathe  as  before.     The 
final  sacrifice  consisted  of  two  lambs,  and  an  ewe 
sheep  of  the  first  year  with  flour  and  oil,  the  poor 
being  allowed  to  bring  one  |lamb  and  two  birds  as 
before,  with  smaller  quantities  of  flour  and  oil. 
For  the  detail  of  the  ceremonial,  some  of  the  features 
of  which  are  rather  singular,  see  Lev.  xiv.     Lepers 
were  allowed  to  attend   the  synagogue  worship, 
where  sepamte  seats  were  assigned  them  {Negaim, 
xiii.  12). 

All  these  kinds  of  uncleanness  disqualified  for 
holy  functions:  as  the  layman  so  afl'ected  might 
not  approach  the  congregation  and  tlie  sanctuary, 
80  any  priest  who  incurred  defilement  must  abstain 
from  the  holy  things  (Lev.  xxii.  2-8).  The  High- 
Priest  was  forbidden  the  customary  signs  of  mourning 
for  father  or  mother,  '*  for  the  crown  of  the  anointing 
oil  of  his  God  is  upon  him  "  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12),  and 
beside  his  case  the  same  prohibition  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  ordinaiy  priests.  At  least 
we  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  charge  given  to 
Kleazar  and  Ithamar  on  their  brethren's  death  (Lev. 
X.  6).  From  the  specification  of  **  father  or  mother,'' 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  permitted  to  mourn  for 
his  wife,  and  so  Maimonides  (de  Zttc^u,  cap.  ii.,iv., 

S  i.  e.  Conveying  in  symbol  only  a  release  from  the 
state  to  which  the  leper,  whilst  such,  was  sentenced. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  duality  of  the  symbol 
arose  from  the  natural  impossibility  of  representing  life 
and  death  in  the  soma  creature,  and  that  botb  the  birds 
involve  a  complete  representation  of  the  Death,  Resur- 
rection, aiid  Ascension   which   procuie   the   CHirlstiaa 
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V.)  explains  the  text  Further,  from  the  special 
prohibition  of  Ezekiel,  who  was  a  priest,  to  mourn 
for  his  wife  (Ez.  xxiv.  15,  foil.),  we  know  that  to 
mourn  for  a  wife  was  generally  permitted  to  the 
priests.  Among  ordinary  Isi-nelites,  tiie  man  or 
woman  who  had  an  issue,  or  the  latter  while  in 
the  menstrual  or  puerperal  state,  might  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  enter  even  the  mount  co 
which  the  Temple  stood ;  nor  might  the  tntro-munil 
space  be  entered  by  any  Israelite  in  mourning.  In 
Jerusalem  itself,  aoconling  to  the  same  authorities, 
a  dead  body  might  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night, 
nor  even  the  bones  of  one  be  carried  through  its 
streets ;  neither  was  any  cultivation  allowed  there, 
for  fear  of  the  dung,  &c.,  to  whidi  it  might  give 
rise  (Maimonides,  Cons^i^.  de  Temp,  cap.  rii.  xiv.- 
xvi.).  No  bodies  were  to  be  interred  within  towns, 
unless  seven  chief  men,  or  the  public  voice,  bade  the 
interment  there;  and  every  tomb  within  a  town 
was  to  be  carefully  walled  in  {ibid.  xiii.).  If  a 
man  in  a  state  of  pollution  presumed  to  enter  tlie 
sanctuary,  he  was  obliged  to  offer  a  sacrifice  as  well 
as  suffer  punishment.  The  sacrifice  was  due  tmder 
the  notion  that  the  pollution  of  the  saDctuarT 
needed  expiation,  and  ,the  punishment  was  either 
whipping,  the  "  rebel's  beating,"  which  meant  leav- 
ing the  offender  to  the  mercies  of  the  mob,  **  cutting 
off  from  the  congregation,"  or  death  **  by  the  hand 
of  heaven  "  (Lightfoot,  ffor.  ffebr,  on  Levit  xv. ; 
Ugolini,  Thes.  xvi.  126). 

As  r^rds  the  special  case  of  the  leper,  see 
Leprosy.  To  the  remarks  there  made,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  priests,  in  their  contact  with  the 
leper  to  be  adjudged,  were  exempted  from  the  law 
of  defilement ;  that  Uie.garb  and  b'eatment  of  the 
leper  seems  to  be  that  of  one  dead  in  the  eye  of  the 
Law,  or  rathei*  a  perpetual  mourner  for  his  own 
estate  of  death  with  '*  clothes  rent  and  head  bare^** 
the  latter  being  a  token  of  profotmd  affliction  and 
prostration  of  spirit  among  an  Oriental  people, 
which  no  conventional  token  among  ourselves  can 

adequately  parallel.     The  fatal  ciy,   KDD>  KpO* 

"  unclean,  unclean  I"  was  uttered  not  only  by  the 
leper,  but  by  all  for  whose  uncleanness  no  remedy 
could  be  found  {Peaichtha,  §2 ;  Ugol.  Thes.  xvi. 
40).     When  we  consider  the  aversion  to  leprou 
contact  which   prevailed  in   Jewish    society,  and 
that  whatever  the  leper  touched  was,  as  if  touched 
by  a  coi-pse,  defiled  seven  days,  we  see  the  happy 
significance  of  our  Lord*s  selecting  the  touch  as 
his  means   of  healing  the  leper  (Lightfix)t,  Hor. 
Hehr.  on  Matt.  viii.  2) ;   as  we  also  appreciate 
better  the  bold   faith  of  the  woman,  and  how 
daringly  she  overstepped  conventional  usage  baseif 
on  the  letter  of  the  Law,  who  having  the  **  issne  of 
blood,"  hitherto  incurable,  "  came  behind  him  and 
touct^  the  hem  of  his  garment,''  confident  that  not 
pollution  to  him  but  cleansing  to  herself  wMild  be 
the  result  of  that  touch  (Luke  viii.  4o,  foil.). 

As  r^rds  the  analogies  which  the  ceremtmisl 
of  other  Oriental  nations  oilers,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  amongst  the  Arabs  tlie  toudting  a  oorp^ 
still  defiles  (Bun:khardt,  80).  Beyond  this,  M. 
Chardin  in  his  account  of  ^e  religion  of  the  Per^ 


Atonement  This  would  of  course,  however,  ctcspe  the 
notice  of  the  worshipper.  Christ,  wtth  His  own  Uood. 
**  entered  the  holy  places  not  made  with  hands.**  as  the 
living  bird  soared  up  to  the  visible  flrmamoit  villi  the 
blood  of  its  fellow.  We  may  compare  the  two  gosti 
completing  i^ypuently  one  similar  Joint-syinbol  oo  tht 
dayof  Atonomcat 
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sisQs  ( Vpyages  en  Perse,  toI.  ii.  348,  foil.),  enters 
into  particolan  which  show  a  singalarly  close  cor- 
re«pc<Mkiice  with  the  Leritical  code.  This  will  he 
iietrD  hr  quoting  merely  the  headings  of  some  of  his 
chapters  and  sections.  Thus  we  find  under  "  chap, 
ir.  1«*  partie,  Des  purifications  qui  se  font  avec 
d'eaa.  2*«  portie,  De  rimmondicit<$ ;  1«"  section,  De 
1  unporet^  qui  se  contracte  semine  coitus ;  2^* 
section,  De  Tiropuret^  qui  arrive  aux  femmes  par 
N  pertes  de  sang,  De  Timpurete  des  pertes  de  sang 
ordtDAires,  De  rimpuret^  des  pertes  de  sang  extra- 
ordjnaires,  De  Timparet^  des  pertes  de  sang  des 
et  uches.  3***  pai-tie,  De  la  purification  des  corps 
Ejorts."  We  may  compare  also  with  certain  Levi- 
ticil  precepts  the  following :  •*  Si  un  chien  hoit 
•iaisi  on  rase  ou  l^che  quelque  plat,  il  faut  dcurer 
I?  vajie  avec  de  la  terre  nette,  et  puis  le  laver  deux 
r  is  d'eau  nette,  et  il  sera  net"  It  is  remarkable 
abo  that  these  precepts  apply  to  the  people  not  qua 
tbfy  are  Mahomedans,  but  qua  they  are  Persians,  as 
ther  are  said  to  shun  even  Mahomedans  who  are  not 
>:•!'  the  same  ritual  in  regard  to  these  observances. 

For  certain  branches  of  this  subject  the  reader 
uAf  be  referred  to  the  treatises  in  the  Mishna 
Bamed  Niddah  (memtruata),  Parah  {yacca  rufa)^ 
Tdonih  (^Puritaics),  Zabbim  {fluxu  laborcmtes), 
C'liin  (rasa),  Miscaih  Arlah  {arborum  praeputia)  ; 
aUi  to  Maimon.  lib.  v.  Issure  Biah  [prohibitae 
cAtiofkrs),  Niddah  {ut  sup,),  Maccahth  Asstiroth 

t'H  prohtbiti).  [H.  H.] 

U\T)ERGIRDING,  Acts  xxvii.  17.  [Ship, 
p.  lJ8.ia.] 

UXICOBN  (Dtn,  rgSm;  W^Vn,  rSeym;  or 
Sn.  rif/m :  fjuowoKipots,  €kdp6s :    rhinoceros,  uni- 

c-his),  the  unhappy  rendering  by  the  A.  V., 
t»{(owiog  the  LXX.,  of  the  Hebrew  Riem,  a  word 
which  occurs  seven  times  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  name 
<i  some  large  wild  animal.  More,  perhaps,  has 
beoi  written  on  the  subject  of  the  unicorn  of  the 
a2o«^Dts  than  on  any  other  ^limal,  and  various  are 
the  optnioos  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  crea- 
ture intended.  The  lUem  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  how- 
erer,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  one-homed 
aaiaaal  mentioned  by  Ctesias  {Indica,  iv.  25-27), 
Aelian  {Xai.  Anim,  xvi.  20),  Aristotle  {Hist.  Anim, 
ii.  2,  §8),  Pliny  (.V.  H,  viii.  21),  and  other  Greek 
xbi  iComan  writers,  as  is  evident  from  Deut.  xxxiii. 
17,  wh^re,  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph,  it  is  said,  "  His 
l\ciry  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his 
•jtms  are  like  the  horns  of  a  vnicom"  (^3"}? 
CK"D,  not,  as  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  rendere  it, 

**  the  horns  of  unicorns."  The  two  horns  of  the 
Rffin  arc  **  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  and  the 
tri.:ri:&ands  of  Manasseh" — the  two  tribes  which 
sprang  from  one,  i.  e,  Joseph,  as  two  horns  from  one 
brad.  This  text,  most  appropriately  referred  to  by 
>cr:ult«iR  {Comment,  in  Job.  xxxix.  9),  puts  a  one- 
horued  animal  entirely  out  ot  the  question,  and  in 
«T»a«i«i|oence  disp(»es  of  the  opinion  held  by  Bruce 
Trot.  V.  89)  and  others,  that  some  species  of  rhino- 
orHis  is  denoted,  or  that  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  the  Jiiem  is  identical  with  some  oue-homed 
^imal  said  to  have  been  seen  by  travellei's  in  South 
Africa  and  in  Thibet  (see  Barlow's  Travels  in  8. 
Africa,  i.  312-318,  and  Asiatic  Journal,  xi.  154), 
wd  identical  with  the  veritable  unicorn  of  Greek 
i.pi  Latin  writers !  Bocliart  {Hieroz.  ii.  335)  cou- 
teuds  that  the  Hebrew  Riiin  is  identical  with  the 

Arabic  B^  (^  j)»  ^^i^h  is  usmilly  referred  to 
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the  Oryx  leucoryx,  the  white  antelope  of  North 
Africa,  and  at  one  time  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of 
Palestine.  Bochart  has  been  followed  by  Rosen- 
miiller,  Winer,  and  others.  Arnold  Boot  {Animad, 
Sacr.  iii.  8,  Lond.  1644),  with  much  better  reason, 
conjectures  tiiat  some  species  of  Urus  or  wild-ox  is 
the  Reem  of  Uie  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  has  been 
followed  by  Schultens  {Comment,  in  Jobum  xxxix. 
9,  who  translates  the  term  by  Bos  sylvestris :  this 
learned  writer  has  a  long  and  most  valuable  note 
on  this  question),  by  Parkhurst  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v. 
DX1),  Maurer  {Comment,  in  Job.  1.  c),  Dr.  Harris 
{Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible),  and  by  Gary  {Notes  on 
Job,  1.  c).  Robinson  {Bib.  Pes.  ii.  412)  and  Ge- 
senius  {Thes.  s.  v.)  have  little  doubt  that  the 
buffalo  {Bxibalus  buffalus)  is  the  Peem  of  the  Bible. 
Before  we  pro<;eed  to  discuss  these  several  claimants 
to  represent  the  Piem,  it  will  be  well  to  note  the 
Scriptural  allusions  in  the  passages  where  the  term 
occurs.  The  great  strength  of  the  Pgem  is  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxiii.  22,  Job  xxxix.  11 ;  his  having 
two  horns  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  17 ;  his  fierce  nature  in 
Ps.  xxii.  21 ;  his  indomitable  disposition  in  Job 
xxxix.  9-11 ;  the  active  and  playful  habits  of  the 
young  animal  are  alluded  to  in  Ps.  xxix.  6 ;  while  in 
Is.  x;$xiv.  6,7,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  preparing 
**  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,"  it  is  added,  "  the  Piemim 
shall  come  down,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls." 

The  claim  of  any  animal  possessed  of  a  single 
horn  to  be  the  Piem  has  alr^y  been  settled,  tor 
it  is  manifestly  too  much  to  assume,  as  some 
wntei-8  have  done,  that  the  Hebrew  term  does  not 
always  denote  the  same  animal.  Little  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  rhinoceros,  for  even  allow- 
ing that  the  two-homed  species  of  Abyssinia  {P. 
bicomis)  may  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
woody  districts  near  the  Jordan  in  Biblical  times, 
this  pachyderm  must  be  out  of  the  question,  as  one 
which  would  have  been  forbidden  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Law  of  Moses,  whei-eas  the  Piem  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  coming  down  with  bullocks 
and  rams  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice.  '*  Omnia  ani- 
mal ia,"  says  Rosenmiiller  {SchoL  in  Is.  \.  c),  **  ad 
sacrificia  idonea  in  unum  congregantur."  Again, 
the  skipping  of  the  young  Peem  (Ps.  xxix.  6)  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a  rhinoceros. 
Moreover  this  animal  when  unmolested  is  not 
generally  an  object  of  much  dread,  nor  can  we 
believe  that  it  ever  existed  so  plentifully  in  the 
Bible  lands,  or  even  would  have  allowed  itself  to 
have  been  sufficiently  olten  seen  so  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  frequent  attention,  tlie  rhinoceros  being 
an  animal  of  retii-ed  habits. 

With  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Oryx  leucoryx, 
it  must  be  observed  tliat  this  antelope,  like  the  rest 
of  the  family,  is  harmless  unless  wounded  or  hard 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the 
possession  of  any  extraordinary  strength.  Figures 
of  the  Oryx  occur  frequently  on  the  Egyptian 
sculptures,  "  being  among  the  animals  tamed  by 
the  Egyptians  and  kept  in  great  numbers  in  thdr 
preserves  "  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  227,  ed. 
1854).  Certainly  this  antelope  can  never  be  the  fierce 
indomitable  RSem  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

Considering  theiefore  that  the  Piem  is  spoken 
of  as  a  two-homed  animal  of  great  strength  and 
ferocity,  that  it  was  evidently  well  known  and 
often  seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
animal  fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  that  it  is 
frequently  associated  with  bulls  and  oxen,  we  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  species  of  wild-ox 
is  intended.     The  allusion  in  Ps.  xcii.  10,  '*  But 
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thou  Bhalt  lift  up,  as  a  Rieym,  my  horn/'  leems 
to  point  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Bovidae  use 
their  horuB,  lowering  the  head  and  then  tossing  it 
up.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
paiiicular  species  of  wild-ox  is  signified.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  existing  example  of  any  wild 
bovine  animal  found  in  Palestine ;  but  n^ative 
evidence  in  this  respect  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
affording  testimony  against  the  supposition  that 
wild  cattle  formerly  existed  in  the  Bible  lands. 
The  lion,  for  instance,  was  once  not  unfreqaently 
met  with  in  Palestine,  as  is  evident  from  Biblical 
allusions,  but  no  traces  of  living  specimens  exist 
now.  Dr.  Roth  found  lions'  bones  in  a  gravel  bed 
of  the  Jordan  some  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  future  explorer  may  succeed 
in  discovering  bones  and  skulls  of  some  huge  ex- 
tinct Urus^  allied  perhaps  to  that  gigantic  ox  of 
the  Hercynian  forests  which  Caesar  {^BeU,  Oall. 
vi.  20)  describes  as  being  of  a  stature  scarcely 
below  that  of  an  elephant,  and  so  fierce  as  to  spare 
neither  man  nor  beast  should  it  meet  with  eitiier. 
**  Notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  contrary,"  says 
Col.  HamUton  Smith  (Kitto's  Cycl  art.  <*Reem"), 
*<  the  Urus  and  the  Bison  were  spread  anciently 
from  the  Rhine  to  China,  and  existed  in  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor ;  while  they,  or  allied  species,  are 
still  found  in  Siberia  and  the  forests  both  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Persia.  Finally,  though 
the  Buffalo  was  not  found  ancientlv  farther  west 
than  Aracoria,  the  gigantic  Oaur  (B&os  gaurus) 
and  several  congeners  are  spread  over  all  the 
mountain  wildernesses  of  India  and  the  Sheriff-al- 
Wady ;  and  a  further  colossal  species  roams  with 
other  wild  bulls  in  the  valleys  of  Atlas." 

Some  have  conjectured  that  the  Rihn  denotes 
the  wild  bufialo.  Although  the  CAatnsa,  or  tame 
buffalo,  was  not  introduced  into  Western  Asia  until 
the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  it  is  possible  that 
some  wild  species,  Bubalua  curnee,  or  B,  brachycena, 
may  have  existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  We  are, 
however,  more  in  favour  of  some  gigantic  Urus.^ 

Numerous  references  as  to  the  ftovoKiptts  of  the 
ancients  will  be  found  in  Bochart  {Hieroz,  iii. 
cap.  27),  Winer  {Bib,  Bealw,  •*  Einhom" ;)  but  no 
further  notice  of  this  point  is  taken  here  except  to 
observe  that  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  con- 
vinced we  are  that  the  animal  is  fiibnlous.  The 
supposed  unicorns  of  which  some  modem  ti-avellers 
speak  have  never  been  seen  by  trustworthy  wit^ 
nesses.fc  [W.  H.] 

UN'NI.    1.  (>3^:  *E\i^K,  'HX^y^i;  FA  Axi: 

Ani.)  One  of  the  Levite  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
"porters")  appointed  to  play  the  psolteiy  **on 
alamoth "  in  the  service  of  the  sacred  Tent,  as 
settled  by  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20). 

2.  (13y,  but  in  Keri  ^Si^ :  Vat  and  Alex,  omit ; 

FA  layeu:  Anni.)  A  second  Levite  (unless  the 
fiimily  of  the  forgoing  be  intended)  concerned  in 
the  sacred  office  after  the  Return  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  xii.  9). 

U'PHAZ  (TWK:  MwpdC  'a^xCf:  Ophaz, 
obryznm),  Jer.  x.  9  ;  Dan.  x.  5.    [Ophir,  p.  637  6.] 

•  Tbere  appears  to  be  no  dunbt  that  the  ancient  lake- 
inhabitants  of  Switserland  towards  the  close  of  the  stone 
period  succeeded  in  taming  the  urns.  **  In  a  tame 
state/'  says  Sir  G.  Lyell  (AtUiquUy  qf  Man,  p.  24).  "  its 
bones  were  somewhat  leu  massive  and  lieavy,  dud  it8 
boms  were  somewhat  smaller  than  In  wild  liidiviiluuU." 

^  The  reader  will  find  a  full  dlscossion  of  the  "  Uniooru 
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UB  niK :  X^pa :  Ur)  occun  in  Geoeiis  ooW, 
and  is  tiiere  mentioned  as  the  land  of  Haran's  na- 
tivity (Gen.  xi.  28),  the  place  from  whkfa  Teioa 
and  Abraham  started  **  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Ctoaan"  (xi.  31).     It  is  called  in  Genesis  "  Ur  </ 

the  Chaldae(ms"\0'np:^  *AK),  while  in  the  Act* 

St.  Stephen  places  it,  by  implication,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia (vii.  2,  4).  These  are  all  the  indicatioos 
which  Scripture  furnishes  as  to  its  locality.  As  thev 
are  dearly  insufficient  to  fix  its  site,  tlM  chief  tra- 
ditions and  opinions  on  the  subject  will  be  firft  cmi- 
sidered,  and  Uien  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  decide, 
by  the  help  of  the  Scriptural  notices,  between  tbem. 

One  tradition  identifies  Ur  with  the  modem 
Orfah.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that 
this  city,  called  by  the  Greeks  Eldessa,  had  aUo  the 
name  of  Orrha  as  early  as  the  time  of  Isidore  >b. 
B.C.  150) ;  and  the  traditioa  connecting  it  wita 
Abraham  is  perhaps  not  later  than  St.  Ephraon 
(a.d.  330-370),  who  makes  Nimrod  king  of  £desss, 
among  other  places  {Comment,  m  Gen.  Op.  voL  i. 
p.  58,  B.).  According  to  Pooock  {Description  vf 
the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  159),  that  Ur  is  Edesaa  or 
Orfidi  is  "  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Jews ; " 
and  it  is  also  the  local  belief,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
title,  **  Mosque  of  Abraham,"  borne  by  the  chiJ 
religious  edifice  of  the  'place,  and  the  designation, 
"  Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,"  attached  to  itn 
pond  in  which  are  kept  the  sacred  fish  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Track,  &c.,  p.  64;  comp.  PoctKk, 
i.  159,  and  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arahie,  p.  3->*^. 

A  second  tradition,  which  appeal's  in  tlie  Talmmi. 
and  in  some  of  the  early  Arabi«m  writers,  find.^  I'r 
in  Warka,  the  *Opx<^^  ^^  ^i^  Greeks,  and  probabj 
the  £rech  of  Holy  Scripture  (called  'Op^x  ^J  ^-^ 
LXX.).  This  place  bears  the  name  of  Httntk  io 
the  native  inscriptions,  and  was  in  the  oofuotir 
known  to  the  Jews  as  "  the  land  of  the  CSuddaeau.'* 

A  third  tradition,  less  distinct  tiian  either  cf 
these,  but  entitled  to  at  least  equal  attmtion,  d:y 
tingnishes  Ur  from  Warlca,  while  still  placing  it  .e 
the  same  region  (see  Journal  of  Asiatic  So<Srfv, 
vol.  xii.  p.  481,  note  2).  There  can  be  Utile  do-jbt 
that  the  city  whereto  this  tradition  points  is  tint 
which  appears  by  its  bricks  to  have  bwn  called  H^ 
by  the  natives,  and  which  is  now  represented  br 
the  ruins  at  Mugheir,  or  Umgheir,  <m  the  r^ht 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its  jcoo 
tion  with  the  Shat-el-Hie.  The  oldest  Jewish  tn- 
dition  which  we  possess,  that  quoted  by  £afiel'i3> 
from  Kupolemus'  {Praep,  Ev.  ix.  17),  who  Ht'^J 
about  B.C.  150,  may  be  fairly  said  to  intend  th2> 

J)lace ;  for  by  identifying  Ur  (Uria)  with  the  Baby* 
onian  city,  known  also  as  Camarina  and  Chal^i*^ 
opolis,  it  points  to  a  city  of  the  Moon,  which  H\-r 
was — Kamar  being  "  the  Moon "  in  Arabic,  ai>i 
Khaldi  the  same  luminary  in  the  Old  Anoecuan. 

An  opinion,  unsupported  by  any  traditioo,  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  Bochait,  Calmet,  Bunvc, 
and  others,  identify  '*  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  **  wit:) 
a  place  of  the  name,  mentioned  by  a  single  hr.r 
writer — Ammianus  Marcellinus — as  **  a  castle" 
existing  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotanua,  betw.«i 
Hatra   {El  Hadhr)    and    Nisibts  (Amm.    Monu 

of  the  Ancients  "  in  the  writer's  article  in  the  Amik.  «aJ 
Mag.  qf  yat.  Hist.  November,  1893. 
«  The  words  of  Eiueblua  are :  Acx«n|  Y*rtr .  <>if9^ 

rivt%  kiyttp  viAtr  Ovp<i|r»   cZmu  6i  ji  i  ftjMi y  i  ii ■«  mi 
XoA&uImm    irdAiT,    «f    ntivvv    ^<k«T]|    Y«>«f 
AAmuui. 
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ITT.  8).  The  diief  arguments  in  &vour  of  this 
ftiie  seem  to  be  the  identity  of  name  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  between  Arrapachitis,  which  is 
tkught  to  hare  been  the  dwelling-phioe  of  Abra- 
him  5  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Arphaxad,  and 
Hann  (ffarrcM\  whither  he  went  fi-om  Ur. 

It  wilJ  be  seen,  that  of  the  four  localities  thought 
to  bare  a  claim  to  be  r^arded  as  Abraham's  city, 
t«o  are  situated  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between 
the  MoQs  Masius  and  the  Sinjar  range,  while  the 
frther  two  are  in  ihe  alluvial  tract  near  the  sea,  at 
\e^  400  miles  further  south.  Let  us  endeavour 
fir>t  to  decide  in  which  of  these  two  regions  Ur  is 
9»re  probably  to  be  sought. 

That  Chaldaea  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
ymthem  part  of  Babylonia,  the  region  bordering 
opoo  the  Gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all.  Those 
vho  maintain  the  northern  emplacement  of  Ur 
ATgne,  that  with  the  extension  of  Chaldaean  power 
tk  name  tfavelled  northward,  and  became  co- 
exleDsive  with  Mesopotamia ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
tfi<sre  is  no  proof  that  the  name  Chaldaea  was  ever 
azteaded  to  the  r^on  above  the  Sinjar;  and 
$^2Lcdly,  if  it  was,  the  Jews  at  any  rate  mean  by 
Chaldaea  exclusively  the  lower  country,  and  call 
tk  upper,  Mesopotamia  or  Padan-Aram  (see  Job  i. 
17;  hi.  xiii.  19,  xliil.  14,  &c.).  Again,  there  is 
£G  reason  to  believe  that  Babylonian  power  was 
ataUished  beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these  early  times. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Bal^lonia  Proper,  or  the  alluvial  ti-act  below  Hit 
^'i  Tekrit,  until  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer, 
«bkh  was  later  than  the  migration  of  Abraham. 
T\i*  conjectures  of  Ephraem  Syrus  and  Jerome, 
vho  identify  the  cities  of  Nimrod  with  places  in 
tue  upper  Mesopotamian  country,  deserve  no  credit. 
lue  names  all  really  bdong  to  Chaldaea  Proper. 
Moreover,  the  best  and  earliest  Jewish  authorities 
l>kce  Ur  in  the  low  i*egion.  Eupolemus  has  been 
already  quoted  to  this  effect.  Joseph  us,  though 
Va  distinct  upon  the  point,  seems  to  have  held 
th>i  same  view  (^Ant,  i.  6).  The  Talmudists  also 
are  on  this  side  of  the  question;  and  local  tra- 
<£tioD5,  which  may  be  traced  back  nearly  to  the 
Hf^ra,  make  the  lower  country  the  place  of  Abra- 
ham's birth  and  early  life.  If  Orfah  has  a  Mosque 
aui  a  Lake  of  Abraham,  Cutha  near  Babylon  goes 
^j  Abraham's  name,  as  the  traditional  scene  of  all 
ttu  legendary  miracles. 

Again,  it  is  really  in  the  lower  country  only  that 
a  name  closely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  IriH 
U  found.  The  cuneiform  Hur  represents  *VIK  letter 
for  letter,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  the  greater 
strength  of  the  as(Hi«te.  Isidore's  Orrha  (fo/^pa) 
Offers  from  'Ur  considerably,  and  the  supposed  Ur 
<if  Ammianns  is  probably  not  Ur,  but  Adur.^ 

'The  argument  that  Ur  should  be  sought  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Arrapachitis  and  Seruj,  because 
the  names  Arphaxad  and  Senxg  occur  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Abraham  (Bunsen,  Egypfs  Pkuie  &c., 
ai.  366,  367),  has  no  weight  till  it  is  shown 
tlat  the  homan  names  in  question  are  really  con- 
oected  with  the  plaoea,  whidi  is  at  present  assumed 
K»Dewhat  boldly.  Arrapachitis  eomeb  probably  from 
ArajAha^  an  old  Assyrian  town  of  no  great  conse- 
queoce  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  Nineveh, 
vhidi  has  only  three  letters  in  common  with  Ar- 
phaxad (*1COfi'1K) ;  and  Seruj  is  a  name  which 

*  The  MS.  reading  is  "Adur  vcnerc;"  "ad  Ur"  Is 
SB  emcndatloo  of  the  commentators.    The  former  Is  to 
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does  not  appear  in  Mesopotamia  till  long  after  the 
Christian  ei-a.  It  is  I'arely,  if  ever,  that  we  can 
extract  geogi-aphical  information  from  the  names  in 
an  historic^  genealogy ;  and  certainly  in  the  pre- 
sent case  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the 
attempt  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  r^ard  it  as 
tolerably  certain  that  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  was  a 
place  situated  in  the  real  Chaldaea — the  low  country 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  only  question  that 
remains  in  any  degree  doubtful  is,  whether  Warka 
or  Mugheir  is  the  true  locality.  These  places  are 
not  far  apart;  and  either  of  them  is  sufiSciently 
suitable.  Both  are  ancient  cities,  probably  long 
anterior  to  Abraham.  Traditions  attach  to  both, 
but  perhaps  more  distinctly  to  Warka.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Warka,  the  native 
name  of  which  was  Ifuruk,  repi*esents  the  Erech  of 
Genesis,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  of  the 
saiq^  Book.  Mugheir,  therefore,  which  bore  the 
exact  name  of  '  Ur  or  Jffur,  remains  with  the  best 
claim,  and  is  entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionally) 
i^egarded  as  the  city  of  Abraham. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  theoiy  that  Abraham, 
having  to  go  from  Mugheir  to  Palestine,  would  not 
be  likely  to  take  Haran  (Jlarran)  on  his  war,  more 
pailicularly  as  he  must  then  have  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates twice,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  movement  wv»  not  that  of  an  individual  but  of 
a  tribe,  travelling  with  large  flocks  and  herds, 
whose  line  of  migration  would  have  to  be  deter* 
mined  by  necessities  of  pasturage,  and  by  the  friendly 
or  hostile  disposition,  the  weakness  or  strength  of  the 
tribes  already  in  possession  of  the  regions  which 
had  to  be  traveised.  Fear  of  Arab  plunderers  (Job 
i.  15)  may  very  probably  have  caused  the  emi- 
grants to  cross  the  Euphrates  before  quitting  Baby- 
lonia, and  having  done  so,  they  might  naturally 
follow  the  lefl  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Belik,  up 
which  they  might  then  proceed,  attracted  by  its 
excellent  pastures,  till  they  reached  Harran.  As  a 
pastoral  tribe  proceeding  from  Lower  Babylonia  to 
Palestine  nwsi  ascend  the  Euphrates  as  high  as  the 
latitude  of  Aleppo,  and  perhaps  would  find  it  best 
to  ascend  nearly  to  Bir,  Harran  was  but  a  little 
out  of  the  proper  route.  Besides,  the  whole  tribe 
which  accompanied  Abi'aham  was  not  going  to 
Palestine.  Half  the  tribe  were  bent  on  a  less  distant 
journey ;  and  with  them  the  question  must  have 
been,  whei-e  could  they,  on  or  near  the  line  of  route, 
obtain  an  unoccupied  territory. 

If  upon  the  grounds  above  indicated  Mugheir 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees," 
from  which  Abraham  and  his  &mily  set  out,  some 
account  of  its  situation  and  history  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate  in  this  place.  Its  remains  have  been 
very  carefully  examined,  both  by  Mr.  Loftus  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  while  its  inscriptions  have  been  deci- 
phered and  translated  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 

'Ur  or  Hur,  now  Mugheir,  or  UmrMugheir,  **  the 
bitumened,"  or  "  the  mother  of  bitumen,"  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  of  the 
Chaldaean  sites  hitherto  discovered.  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  the  present  coui-se  of  the  stream,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  the  Euphrates  receives  the 
Shat-eUHie  from  the  Tigris.  It  is  now  not  less 
than  125  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  it  was  anciently  a  maritime  town, 


be  preferred,  since  Ammianns  does  not  use  "  ad ' 
••  venlo." 
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■nd  that  iti  praoit  blaiid  pontion  hu  been  omkA 
b]  the  npid  grawth  of  the  alluriam.  Tbe  remsina 
of  baildinKi  in  Kenenlly  of  the  mcwt  ui:hiic  cha- 
racter. The;  cover  nn  oval  ipacc,  1000  jiiia 
long  bj  800  browl,  End  consist  priociiBlly  of  ■ 
number  of  low  mounds  enclosed  within  in  eneeinte, 
which  on  mont  aids  it  nearly  perfect.  The  most 
rmmrkable  building  ia  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
niini.  It  is  a  temple  of  the  true  Chaldsean  Ijpe, 
built  in  stogH,  of  whiefa  two  remain,  and  DDm|ioe«d 
of  brick,  partly  inn-bunit  and  partly  baked,  laid 
chiefly  in  a  cement  of  bitumen.  The  brieki  of  this 
building  bear  tbe  name  of  n  certain  UnM,  who  is 
regained  a>  the  earliest  of  the  Chaldaean  moan- 
menlal  kings,  and  Ihe  name  may  possibly  be  the 
same  a>  that  ofOrchamus  of  Orid  (Uelaph,  iv, 
212).  HIb  supposed  date  is  B.C.  2000,  or  a  little 
earlier.  'Ur  was  the  capital  of  this  monarch,  who 
bad  a  dominion  eiteoding  at  least  as  far  north 
as  Nifler,  and  who,  by  the  grandeur  of  hif'  COD'- 
structioos,  is  proved  to  have  be«i  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  prince.  The  great  temple  appean 
to  hare  been  founded  by  this  king,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  Moon-god,  NiirU,  fiom  whom  the 
town  itself  eeems  ts  have  derived  its  name.  ligi, 
son  of  UnM,  completed  the  temple,  as  well  as 
certain  other  of  hb  lathee's  buildii^,  and  the  kings 
who  followed  upon  these  continued  for  several  gene- 
rations to  adorn  and  beautiiy  the  city.  'ITr  retained 
its  metropolitan  character  for  above  two  centuries, 
and  even  after  it  became  second  to  Babylon,  was  a 
great  caty,  with  an  especially  sacred  character.  The 

being  used  as  a  cemetery  city,  not  only  during  the 
time  of  the  early  Chaldaean  supremacy,  but  through- 
out the  Assyrian  and  even  the  later  Babylonian 
period.  It  u  in  the  main  a  city  of  tombs.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  ofthespiioe  within  the  ncemfe  is 
occupied  by  graves  of  one  kind  or  another,  while  out- 
side the  enclosui-e,  the  whole  spice  for  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards  is  a  thickly-occupied  hurial- 
'"-^UDd.     It  is  believed  that  'Ur  was  lor  1800  years 


lead  were  brought  Gptd  ra!t| 
distances,  thus  reaembling  such  places  as  Ktr^i 
and  fedjif,  or  Mahed  Ali,  at  the  presml  h'. 
The  latest  mention  that  we  find  of' Uras  an  enstcg 
place  b  in  the  passage  of  Eupolemas  already  quoUi 
where  we  learn  that  it  had  changed  iti  udh.  Uil 
was  called  Camarina.  It  probably  fell  inlo  dm 
under  Ihe  Persians,  and  was  a  mere  min  al  tl.e  tim 
of  Aleiander's  concgueala.  Perhaps  it  was  thr  plvr 
'  Aleiander's  informanta  alluded  whm  lb'.' 


told  h 


old  A 


were  chiefly  ii 
country  (Arria, 

tTRBA'NE  (OlpflwriS.:  UrboBut).  It  ncjU: 
have  been  better  if  the  woi-d  had  been  writtoi  I'KUJC' 
in  the  Authoiised  Version.  For  unleairied  m^K 
sometimes  mistake  the  sei  of  this  ChHstias  ditdplf. 
who  is  in  the  long  list  of  tl)oee  whom  SL  I'lulW^tsI 
in  writing  to  Rome  (Rom.  ivi.  9).  We  h"«  w 
menus,  however,  of  knowing  more  about  I'rbsnuv 
except,  indeed,  tlint  vt  may  leasonably  cmJHtiip' 
from  the  words  that  follow  (rkr  rmpyir  v' 
4r  Xpurrf )  Ihnt  he  had  been  at  some  tinjf  >; 
active  religious  co-operation  with  the  Aputtlt.  Eiii 
oTU.Ose  who  are  snluted  just  before  and  juji  afl-^ 
is  simply  called  ri^  iyanjrAf  inni-  The  nun^  ^ 
Latin.  [J.  S.  fi.; 

U'BI  C-HN :  ObpfUa,  Ei.  uii.  2 ;  OifU,,  U 
liiv.  30,  2  Chr.  i.  6;  Oipl,  I  Chr,  ii.  2l>;  .(ki 
Oipl,  eicept  in  2  C3ir. :  Un).  1.  The  fUlirr  <* 
Beialeel   one  of  the   ardiilecta  of  the  tabennric 


(El. 


li.  2, 1 


I,  uiviii.  22  !  I  Chr.  i 


5).  He  was  of  the  ti 
grandaon  of  Caleb  hen-HeiTWi,  his  6lber  b 
llur,  who,  according  la  tnadition,  was  Ihe  hibl 
of  Miriam. 

2.  CMat.)  The  father  of  firfjer.  Rokm 
commissariat  officer  in  GileBd(l  K.  iv.  191. 

3.  l'r-8oM  ;  At™.  "nBoi^.)  One  of  Ur  f 
keepers  of  the  temple,  who  had  manied  i  f<u< 
wife  in  the  time  of  Em  (Ear.  t.  24). 


URIAH 

URrAH(n»n^K,  •»  light  of  Jehovah :"  Obplas: 

Uiiis).  i.    One  of  the  thirty  comroaiiden  of  the 
ditrty  buds  into  which  the  Israelite  army  of  David 
s%<  (iirided  (1  Ohr.  xi.  41 ;  2  Sain,  xxiii.  39).    Like 
otbei?  of  David's  ofHcera  (Ittai  of  Gath ;  Ishbosheth 
the  Caoaanite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  LXX. ;  Zelek  the 
.AmiDQiiite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37)  he  was  a  foreigner — a 
Uittite.      His  namd,  however,  and  his  manner  of 
$(«vh  (2  Sam.  xi.  11)  indicate  that  he  had  adopted 
the  Jewish    religion.     He   married    Bathsheba,  a 
voman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  daughter  of 
Eluni — possibly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Ahitbophel, 
slI  oae  of  his  brother  officers  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34)  ; 
Ski  hence,  perhapfi,  as  Professor  Blunt  conjectures 
C'ym>:idence8,  II.  x.),  Uriah's  first  acquaintance 
v\th  Bathsheba.    It  may  be  inferred  from  Nathan's 
paraUe  (2  Sam.  xii.  3)  that  he  was  passionately 
•ierotai  to  his  wife,  and  that  their  union  was  oele- 
bfft&i  in  Jerusalem  as  one  of  peculiar  tenderness. 
He  iod  a  boose  at  Jei^isalem  underneath  the  palace 
;2  vSam.  xi.  2).     In  the  first  war  with  Ammon  he 
fjiloved  Joab  to  the  siege,  and  with  him  remained 
^scamped  in  the  open  field  {ib.  11).  He  returned  to 
Jennaion,  at  an  order  from  the  king,  on  the  pre- 
tot  (tasking  news  of  the  war, — ^really  in  the  hope 
trit  his  return  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame 
tf  his  own  crime.     The  king  met  with  an  unex- 
[xted  obstacle  in  tihe  austere,  soldier-like  spirit 
«r!ii<Ji  guided  all  Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives 
ns  s  high  notion  of  the  character  and  discipline  of 
iMr^s  ofiSoers.     He  steadily  refused  to  go  home, 
jr  p&rtake  of  any  of  the  indulgences  of  domestic 
tii>,  whilst  the  ark  and  the  host  were  in  booths  and 
hi»  comrades  lying  m  the  open  air.    He  pai-took  of 
:i»  royal  hospitality,  but  slept  always  at  the  gate 
cf  the  pfdaoe  till  the  last  night,  when  the  king  at  a 
itsit  vainly  endeavoured  to  entrap  him  by  intoxi- 
{^tioD.    The  »>ldier  was  overcome  by  the  debauch, 
\xi  still  retained  his  sense  of  duty  sufficiently  to 
foast  oa  sleeping  at  the  palace.     On  the  morning 
ct  the  third  day,  David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp 
with  a  letter  (as  in  the  story  of  Bellerophon),  con- 
tuniog  the  command  to  Joab  to  cause  his  destruc- 
tion in  the  battle.     Josephus  (Ant,  vii.  7,  §1)  adds, 
U^t  he  gave  as  a  reason  an  imaginary  offence  of 
I'vjuh.    None  such  appears  in  the  actual  letter. 
I'rolably  to  an  unscrupulous  soldier  like  Joab  the 
itH>iate  will  of  the  king  was  sufficient. 

The  device  of  Joab  was,  to  observe  the  part  of 
trtf  wall  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  where  the  greatest 
S>roe  of  the  besieged  wad  congregated,  and  thither, 
aa  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally 
*ook  place.  Uriah  and  the  officers  with  him 
idvanoed  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were 
there  shot  down  by  the  archers  on  the  wall.  It 
^^ems  as  if  it  had  been  an  established  maxim  of 
Uxaclitish  warfare  not  to  approach  the  wall  of  a 
^'csieged  city ;  and  one  instance  of  the  fatal  result 
wa»  always  quoted,  as  if  proverbially,  against  it — 
the  sodd^  and  ignominious  death  of  Abimelech  at 
Thebez,  which  cut  short  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising 
tnooarchy.  This  appears  from  the  fact  (as  given  in 
the  LXX.)  that  Joab  exactly  anticipates  what  the 
kio^  will  say  when  he  hears  of  the  disaster. 

Jost  as  Joab  had  forewarned  the  messenger,  the 
k(n|[  broke  into  a  fixrious  passion  on  hearing  of  the 
W-,  and  cited,  almost  in  tiie  very  words  which 
Joab  had  predicted,  the  case  of  Abimelech.  (The 
^Ij  variation  is  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
p^ndfather  of  Abimelech,  which,  in  the  LXX.,  is 
Ner  instead  of  Joash.)  The  messenger,  as  instructed 
ty  Joab,  calmly  continued,  and  ended  the  story  with 
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the  words  *.  **  Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the  Hittite,  is 
dead."  In  a  moment  David's  anger  is  appeased.  Ue 
sends  an  encouraging  messt^  to  Joab  on  the  unavoid- 
able chances  of  war,  and  urges  him  to  continue  the 
si^e.  It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of  the  story 
that  Uriah  fidls  unconscious  of  his  wife's  dishonour. 
She  heai^  of  her  husband's  death.  The  narrative 
gives  no  hint  as  to  her  shame  or  remorse.  She 
"  mourned  "  with  the  usual  signs  of  grief  as  a  widow ; 
and  then  became  the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  27). 
Uriah  remains  to  us,  preserved  by  this  tragical 
incident,  an  example  of  the  chivalrous  and  devoted 
character  that  were  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Canaanites  serving  in  the  Hebrew  army.  [A.  P.  S.] 

2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  viii.  2 ; 
2  K.  xvi.  10-16).     We  first  hear  of  him  as  a  witness 
to  Isaiah's  prophecy  conceming  Maher-shalal-bash- 
baz,  with  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah.     He  is 
probably  the  same  as  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built 
the  altar  for  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10).     If  this  be  so, 
the  prophet  summoned  him  as  a  witness  probably  on 
account  of  his    position    as    high-priest,   not    on 
account  of  his  personal  qualities ;   though,  as  the 
incident  occurred  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,   Uriah's  irreligious  subserviency   may   not 
yet  have  manifested  itself.     When  Ahaz,  after  his 
deliverance  from  Rezin  and  Pekah  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
went  to  wait  upon  his  new  master  at  Damascus,  he 
saw  there  an  altar  which  pleased  him,  and  sent  the 
pattern  of  it  to  Uriah  at  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to 
have  one  made  like  it  against  the  king's  return. 
Uriah  zealously  executed  the  idolatrous  command, 
and  when  Ahaz  returned,  not  only  allowed  him  to  offer 
sacrifices  upon  it,  but  basely  complied  with  all  his 
impious  directions.     The  new  altar  was  accordingly 
set  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  to  the  east  'of  where 
the  brazen  altar  used  to  stand ;  and  the  daily  sacri- 
fices, and  the  burnt-offerings  of  the  king  and  people, 
were  offered  upon  it ;  while  the  bitizen  altjir,  having 
been  removed  from  its  place,  and  set  to  the  north 
of  the  Syrian  altar,  was  reserved  as  a  private  altar 
for  the  king  to  inquire  by.     It  is  likely,  too,  that 
Uriah's  compliances  did  not  end  here,  but  that  he 
was  a  consenting  party  to  the  other  idolatrous  and 
sacrilegious  acts  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  17,  18,  xxiii.  5, 
11,  12;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  23-25). 

Of  the  parentage  of  Uriah  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  succeeded  by 
that  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  he  was  son 
of  the  fonner  and  father  of  the  latter,  it  being  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  the  Hebi'ews,  as  among 
the  Greeks,  for  the  grandchild  to  have  the  grand- 
other's  name.  Probably,  too,  he  may  have  been  de- 
scended from  that  Azariah  who  must  have  been 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Asa.  But  he  has  no 
platse  in  the  sacerdotal  genealogy  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15), 
in  which  there  is  a  great  gap  between  Amaiiah  in 
ver.  11,  and  Shall  um  the  father  of  Hilkiah  in  ver. 
13.  [Hioh-Priest,  p.  810.]  It  is  perhaps  a  legi- 
timate inference  that  Uriah's  line  terminated  in  his 
successor,  Azariah,  and  that  Hilkiah  was  descended 
through  another  branch  from  Amariah,  who  was 
priest  in  Jdio^aphat's  reign. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  fiunily  of  Hakkoz  (in  A.  V. 
wrongly  Koz),  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  of 
priests.  (See  1  Chr.  xxiv.  10.)  It  does  not  ap- 
pear when  this  Urijah  lived,  as  he  is  only  named 
as  the  &ther  or  ancestor  of  Meremoth  in  the  days 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezr.  viii.  33;  Neh.  iii. 
4,  21).    In  Keh.  his  name  is  Urijah.     [A.  C.  H.] 
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UBI'AS  (Ovplafi  Unas),  1.  Uriah,  the 
husband  of  Bathsheba  (Matt.  i.  6). 

2.  Urijah,  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  43;  oomp.  Neh. 
viii.  4). 

U'RIEL,  **  the  fire  of  God,"  an  angd  named 
only  in  2  Esdr.  iv.  1,  36,  v.  20,  x.  28.  In  the 
second  of  these  passages  be  is  called  "  the  archangel." 

XJ'RIEL  c!?^^^)^  :    Olfpiii\  :    Un'el).     1.  A 

Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Tahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]  ). 
If  the  geneal(^es  were  reckoned  in  this  chapter  from 
father  to  son,  (Jiiel  would  be  the  same  as  Zephaniah 
in  yer.  36 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  case. 

2.  Chief  of  the  Kohathites  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xy.  5,  11).  In  this  capacity  he  assisted, 
together  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in  bringing  up 
the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 

3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  father  of  Maachah,  or 
Michaiah,  the  favourite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20  she  is 
called  "  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom ;"  and 
Josephus  (^Ant,  viii.  10,  §1)  explains  this  by  saying 
that  her  mother  was  Tamar,  Absalom's  daughter. 
Rashi  gives  a  long  note  to  the  effect  that  Michaiah 
was  called  Maachah  after  the  name  of  her  daughter- 
in-law  the  mother  of  Asa,  who  was  a  woman  of 
renown,  and  that  her  father's  name  was  Uriel  Abi- 
shalom.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  that 
Absalom,  like  Solomon,  had  another  name,  although 
in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  it  is  said 
that  the  father  of  Maachah  was  called  Uriel  that 
the  name  of  Absalom  might  not  be  mentioned. 

URI' JAH  (njTIK :  Ohpiat :  Unas).    1.  Urijah 

the  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10), 
probably  the  same  as  Uriah,  2. 

2.  (Obpla.)  A  prie&t  of  the  family  of  Koz,  or 
hak-Koz,  the  same  as  Uriah,  3. 

3.  {Obplas :  Uria.)  One  of  the  priests  who  stood 
at  Ezra's  right-hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

4.  (^nn^K  :   Urias).     The  son  of  Shemaiah  of 

Kirjath-jearim.  He  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoiakim  concerning  the  land  and  the  city,  just  as 
Jeremiah  had  done,  and  the  king  sought  to  put  him 
to  death ;  but  he  escaped,  and  fled  into  Egypt.  His 
retreat  was  soon  discovered :  Elnathan  and  his  men 
brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Jehoiakim  slew 
him  with  the  sword,  and  cast  his  body  forth  among 
the  graves  of  the  common  people  ( Jer.  xzvi.  20-23). 
The  story  of  Shemaiah  appears  to  be  quoted  by 
the  enemies  of  Jeremiah  as  a  reason  for  putting  him 
to  death  ;  and,  as  a  reply  to  the  instance  of  Micah 
the  Monisthite,  which  Jeremiah's  fiiends  gave  as 
a  reason  why  his  words  should  be  listened  to  and 
his  life  spared.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  adopted 
by  Rashi.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TTRIM  AND  THUMMIM  (D^TIR,  D»or| : 
9ilKtt<ns  jcal  &A^0cta :  doctrina  et  Veritas). 

I,  (1.)  When  the  Jewish  exiles  were  met  on 
their  return  from  Babylon  by  a  question  whit h  they 
had  no  data  for  answering,  they  agreed  to  postpone 
the  settlement  of  the  ditliculty  till  there  should  rise 

*  Tbe  exceptions  to  the  ootiaensus  are  Just  worth  notic- 
ing. (1)  Bellannine  wishing  to  defend  tbe  Vulg.  tFtns> 
lation,  suggested  tbe  derivation  of  Urim  tnm  tW  ^ 

'*U>  teach;"  and  l^mnmlm  from  tOM,  "to  betnie.*' 
(Bnztorf,  Diss,  de  Ur.  et.  Tk.)    (2)  Tbummtm  has  been 
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up  "  a  Priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim  **  (Ezr.  ii. 
63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65).  The  inquiry,  what  those  Urn 
and  Thummim  themselves  were,  seems  likelv  u 
wait  as  long  for  a  final  and  satisfying  answer.  O 
every  side  we  meet  with  confessions  of  ignonuKY- 
"  Non  constat"  (Kimchi),  "Nescimus"  'Al*fr 
Ezra),  **  Difficile  est  invenire  **  (Augustine),  van*-: 
only  by  wild  and  conflicting  conjectni^.  It  woiii; 
be  comparatively  au  easy  task  to  give  a  cataloj^u^  ■* 
these  hypotheses,  and  transcribe  to  any  ext«Qt  tb- 
learning  which  has  galiiered  romid  them.  T^ 
attempt  to  follow  a  true  historical  method,  sd^  m 
to  construct  a  theory  which  shall,  at  least,  in&iii 
all  the  phoiomena,  is  a  more  arduous,  but  may  h 
a  more  profitable  task. 

(2.)  The  starting-point  of  such  an  inquiry  muv 
be  from  the  words  which  the  A.  V.  has  left  untru* 
lated.    It  will  be  well  to  deal  with  each  seijaratit 

(A.)  In  Urim,  Hebrew  scholars,  with  haiilli 
an  exception,  have  seen  the  plural  of  *DK  (=i:^l^t 
or  fire).  The  LXX.  translators,  however,  ti\ffK 
to  have  had  reasons  which  led  them  to  anoror! 
rendering  than  that  of  ^s,  or  its  cognates.  Thr* 
give  ^  UliXsteris  {iix.  xxviii.  30  ;  Eocius.  xlr.  1 ' . 
and  9ri\oi  (Num.  xxvii.  21;  Deut.  xxxiii.  '^j 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  6),  while  in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  and  Neb 
vii.  65,  we  have  respectively  pi  oral  and  sior-lii 
paiiiciples  of  ^tstrlfoo.  In  Aquila  and  Thcod^^ti'^i 
we  find  the  moi«  literal  ^tstrurfiot.  The  Vmx'i 
following  the  lead  of  the  LXX.,  but  going  furtin 
astray,  gives  doctrina  in  Ex.  xxviii.  30  and  IVut 
xxxiii.  8,  omits  the  word  in  Num.  xxvii.  21,par« 
phrases  it  by  **per  sacerdoies**  in  1  Sam.  uniii 
6,  and  gi\'es  **jiidicivun  "  in  Ecdiia.  xlv.  1(»,  s^  'M 
rendering  of  S^Asfirif.  Luther  gives  ZicA/.  Tkei.t^ 
ral  English  equivalent  would  of  course  be  *'  %ht> ;' 
but  the  renderings  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  indtcite 
at  least,  a  traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  tr.tl 
the  plural  form,  as  in  Elohim  and  other  like  woid'^ 
did  not  involve  numerical  plurality. 

(B.)  Tbummtm.  Here  also  there  ,is  almost  i 
consensus  ■  as  to  the  derivatioo  from  DA  •  =p'rt'<> 
tion,  completeness) ;  but  the  LXX.,  as  before,  cai 
the  closer  Greek  equivalent  r4X€ios  but  ooce  ^ir. 
ii.  63),  and  adheres  elsewhere  to  &X^cia ;  and  t.i 
Vulg.,  giving  **  perfectus"  there,  in  like  manna 
gives  *'  Veritas "  in  all  other  passages,  .^qi  'i 
moiv  accurately  chooses  TeXeiw^rcir.  Lutlin",  n 
his  first  edition,  gave  VgUigkeitf  but  afterrars 
rested  in  Recht.  What  has  been  said  as  to  tii 
plural  of  Urim  applies  here  also.  *'  Light  and  Pe« 
fection  "  would  probably  be  the  best  English  «^i:i- 
valent.  The  assumption  of  a  hendiadys,  so  that  u* 
two  words ='*  perfect  illumination  "  (Oaipsor,  i4/f . 
Crit.  i.  5 ;  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  p.  135),  is  ubiwco- 
sary  and,  it  is  believed,  unsound.  The  mere  phi»^i 
as  such,  leaves  it  therefore  unceiiain  whether  rs-c 
woixl  by  itself  denoted  many  things  of  a  gireo  kj>li 
or  whether  the  two  taken  togeuer  might  be  re- 
ferred to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the  sam^ 
object.  The  preaence  of  the  article  n»  and  yet  mr  • 
of  the  demonstrative  JlK  befbi«  each,  is  nther  c 
favour  of  distinctness.  In  Dent,  xxxiii.  8.  we  ham 
separately,  "Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim,**  w* 
first  order  being  inverted.  Urim  is  round  alon^  (^ 
Num.   xxvii.  21;    1  Sam.  xxviii.  6;  Tbnmmo 

derived  flrmn  DKR  oontr.  Oh  «  -  a  twin,-  on  the  ih^  T 

■ 

that  the  two  groops  of  gcma,  six  oo  each  side  tbe  tr^*:- 
plate,  were  what  coostitnied  the  Urim  and  Thoaiso 
(R.  Asariaa.  In  Boxtorf,  I.  c.) 
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B^rer  hj  itself,  unless  with  Ziillig  we  find  it  in 
Ps.  xri.  5- 

U.  (1.)  Scr^siurai  Statements. — ^The  mysterious 
mords  meet  us  for  the  fii-st  tame,  as  if  they  needed 
on  eipiaDatioQ  in  the  description  of  the  High- 
Pi  kst's  appai-eL     Over  the  Ephod  there  is  to  be  a 

**  breastplate  of  jadgment"  (tSBS^H  {B'n,  Xoyeioy 

Kplfftmsj^  rationale  judicii),  of  gold,  scarlet,  pui-ple, 
aoii  rice  linen,  folded  square  and  doubled,  a  '*  span" 
i:i  I^Lgth  and  width.  In  it  are  to  be  set  four  rows 
<A  precious  stones,  each  stone  with  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Israel  engi-aved  on  it,  that  Aaron  may 
*"  hear  them  upon  his  heart."  Then  comes  a  fiir- 
Oi»r  order.  Inside  the  breastplate,  as  the  Tables  of 
tht:  CoTcnant  were  placed  inside  the  Ark  (the  pre- 
p<.«ition  ?K  is  used  in  both  cases,  Ex.  xxv.  16, 
irr.ii.  30),  are  to  be  placed  **  the  Urim  and  ihe 
Tbummim,"  the  Light  and  the  Perfection;  and 
ti;ey,  too,  are  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart,  when  he 
|^<e>  in  before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxviii.  15-30).  Not 
3  vord  describes  them.  They  are  mentioned  as 
tniii^  already  familiar  both  to  Moses  and  the 
'p^ti[-\e,  connected  naturally  with  the  functions  of 
ta>-  High-Priest,  as  mediating  between  Jehovah  and 
Hk  pi'ople.  The  command  is  ful tilled  (Lev.  viii.  8). 
IVt  pass  from  Aaivn  to  Eleazar  with  the  sacred 
h'lcd,  and  other pon/(/ica/tVi  (Num.  xx.  28).  When 
J.«haa  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the  great 
l»^:G-lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before  Eleazar, 
ihi  priest,  *'  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  afler 
t3e  judgment  of  Uriro,"  and  this  counsel  is  to  deter- 
(L^oe  the  movements  of  the  host  of  Israel  (Num. 
11^  il.  21).     In  the  blessings  of  Moses,  they  appear 

the  crowning  glorj  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (**  Thy 
T.jummim  and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  Holy  One  "), 
t^kr  reward  of  the  zeal  which  led  them  to  close 
lrj<nr  eyes  to  eveiything  but  "  the  Law  and  the 
r.ver.aut"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  9).  Once,  and  once 
'-.  if,  are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  the  histoiy  of 
t.v  Judges  and  the  monarchy.  8aul,  left  to  his 
t'/'-cho&en  darkness,  is  answered  "  neither  by 
>l- tarns,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophet"  (1  Sara. 
iiviii.  6).  There  is  no  longer  a  priettt  with  Urim 
xii  Thummim  (rots  ^tnl(owri  icol  toTs  Ttk^laSf 
^-zr.  ii.  63  ;  6  ^wrltrtawy  Neh.  vii.  65)  to  answer 
"•A:y\  questions.  When  will  one  appear  again  ?  The 
>ti  of  IStrach  copies  the  Greek  names  (8^A.oi, 
«A^cca)  in  his  desaiption  of  Aai'on's  garments, 
"1 1  throws  no  light  upon  their  meaning  or  their 
•-'«.•  Eoclus.  xlv.  10).e 

'l.t  Besides  these  direct  statements,  there  are 
•-v*rs  in  which  we  may,  without  violence,  trace  a 
i-'ifrence,  if  not  to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim. 
«\n<eu  questions  precisely  of  the  nature  of  those 
:*<Tibe<l  in  Num.  xxvii.  21  are  asked  by  the 
'•'i.itT  of  the  people,  and  answered  by  Jehovah 
J'iig.  i.  1,  XX.  18) — ^when  like  questions  are  asked 
fy  Saul  of  the  High-Priest  Ahiah,  "wearing  an 
*\iM  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18) — ^by  David,  as  soon  aa 
\^  has  with  him  the  pi*esence  of  a  High-Priest  with 

^  The  LXX.  roidering.  so  different  frum  the  literal 
ri^aning,  most  have  originated  either  (1)  from  a  false 

etyisologjr,  as  If  the  word  was  derived  from  fi^nj  =:  *•  to 
(fiTiiw  "  (Gen.  xHv.  16) ;  or  (3)  from  the  oracular  use  made 
'  f  ibe  breastplate;  or  (3)  from  other  associations  connected 
v^ih  both  the  former  (tt^ra ).  The  Vnlg.  simply  follows 
tl^  LXX.  Seb.  Schmidt  gives  tlie  more  literal  "pflcforaZe." 
"  En-  istrptate  "  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  misleading. 

*  The  A. v..  sinjcularly  tnongh,  retranslates  the  Greek 
«''rtLi  bock  into  the  Hebrew,  and  gives  "Urim  and 
i  \  lu^mim  "  as  If  thry  were  proper  names. 

vol..  II. 
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his  ephod  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  12,  xxx.  7,  8) — we  may 
legitimately  infer  that  the  treasures  which  the 
ephod  contained  were  the  conditions  and  media 
of  his  answer.  The  questions  are  in  almost  all 
cases  strategical  ,<*  *'  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against 
the  Canaanites  first?"  (Judg.  i.  l,soxx.  18),  "  Will 
the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  and  my  men  into  the 
hand  of  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  12),  or,  at  least,  na- 
tional (2  Sam.  zxi.  1).  The  answer  is,  in  all  cases, 
very  brief,  but  more  in  form  than  a  simple  Yes  or 
No.     One  question  only  is  answered  at  a  time. 

(3.)  It  deserves  notice  befoi*e  we  pass  beyond  the 
range  of  Scriptural  data^  that  in  some  cases  of  de- 
flection from  tlie  established  religious  oixler,  we 
find  the  ephod  connected  not  with  the  Urim,  but 
with  the  T£RAPHIM,  which,  in  the  days  of  Laban, 
if  not  earlier,  had  been  conspicuous  in  Aramaic 
worship.  Micah,  firet  consecrating  one  of  his  own 
sons,  and  then  getting  a  Levite  as  his  priest,  makes 
for  him  **  an  ephod  and  teraphim  "  (Judg.  xvii.  5, 
xviii.  14,  20).  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
northern  kingdom  their  presence  at  Dan  made  it  a 
sacred  pb&oe  (Judg.  xviii.  30),  and  apparently  de- 
teimiued  Jeroboam's  choice  of  it  as  a  sanctuary. 
When  the  prophet  Hosea  foretells  the  entire  sweep- 
ing away  of  the  system  which  the  Ten  Tribes  had 
cherished,  the  point  of  extremest  destitution  is, 
that  **  they  shall  be  many  days ....  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  temphim  "  (Hos.  iii.  4),  de- 
prived of  all  counterfeit  oracles,  in  older  that  they 
may  in  the  end  "  retui'u  and  seek  the  Lord.'**  It 
seems  natural  to  infer  that  the  teraphim  were,  in 
these  instances,  the  unauthorized  substitutes  for 
the  Urim.  The  infei-ence  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  LXX.  uses  here,  instead  of  teraphim, 
the  same  word  (S^Awv)  which  it  usually  gives 
for  Urim.  That  the  teraphim  were  thus  used 
through  the  whole  history  of  Israel  may  be  inferred 
from  their  fi-equent  occurrence  in  conjunction  with 
other  fbi-ms  of  divination.  Thus  we  have  in  1  Sam. 
XV.  23,  "witchcraft"  and  "teraphim"  (A.  V. 
♦*  idohitiy  "),  in  2  K.  xxiii.  24,  "  familiar  spirits," 
**  wizards,  and  teraphim  "  (A.  V.  "  images  *').  The 
king  of  Babylon,  when  he  uses  divination,  consults 
them  (Ex.  xx'i.  2 1 ).    They  speak  vanity  (Zech.  x.  2). 

III.  Theories — (1.)  For  the  most  pail  we  have 
to  deal  with  independent  conjectures  rather  than 
with  inferences  from  these  data.  Among  the 
latter,  however,  may  be  noticed  the  notion  that,  as 
Moses  is  not  directed  to  make  the  Urim  and  Thum* 
mim,  they  roust  have  had  a  supernatural  origin, 
specially  created,  unlike  anything  upon  earth  (R. 
ben  Nachman  and  Hottinger  in  Buxtorf,  Diss,  de 
U.  et  T.  in  Ugolini,  xii.).  It  would  be  profitless 
to  discuss  so  arbitrary  an  hypothesis. 

(2.)  A  favourite  view  of  Jewish  and  of  some 
Christian  writers  has  been,  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  identical  with  the  twelve  stones 
on  which  the  names  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  were 
engraved,  and  the  mode  in  which  an  oracle  was 
given  was  by   the  illumination,  simultaneous  or 

d  Od  this  account,  probably,  the  High-Priest  was  to  go 
out  to  batUe  (Num..xxxl.  6),  as.  in  hisaljseuce,  there  was 
to  be  a  Sactrdoi  Castrensit.    [Pkiksts.] 

•  The  writer  cannot  bring  himself  with  Pusey  (Omm. 
in  loe.),  to  n?fer  the  things  named  by  the  Prophet,  partly  to 
the  true,  partly  to  the  false  ritual ;  still  less  with  Spencer 
(iHst.  de  Vr.  et  Th.),  to  see  In  aU  of  them  things  which 
the  Prophet  recognises  as  right  and  good.  It  is  simpler 
U)  take  U)em  as  describing  the  actual  polity  and  ritual 
In  which  the  Northern  kingdom  had  gloried,  and  of  which 
it  was  to  be  deprived. 

5  K 
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saocessive,  of  the  letters  which  were  to  make  ap  the 
answer  (Jalkut  Sifrc,  Zohar  in  Exod.  i,  105 ; 
Maimonides,  R.  hen  Nachman,  in  Buitorf,  L  c. ; 
Drusius,  in  Crti.  Sac,  on  Ex.  xxviii. ;  Chrysostom, 
Grotius,  et  al.).  Joeephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §5)  adopts 
another  form  of  the  same  story,  and,  appai'ently 
identifying  the  Urim  and  Thummim  with  the  sar^ 
donyxes  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod,  says  that 
they  were  bright  befoi-e  a  victory,  or  when  the  sacri- 
fice was  acceptable,  dark  when  any  disaster  was 
impending.  Epiphanius  (de  xii.  gemm.),  and  the 
writer  qaoted  by  Saidas  (5.  v.  'E^^Sj,  present  the 
same  thought  in  yet  another  form.  A  single  din? 
mond  (iiSdfias)  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  breast- 
plate prognosticated  peace  when  it  was  bright,  war 
when  it  was  red,  death  when  it  was  dusky.  It  is 
conclusive  against  such  views  (1)  that,  without 
any  evidence,  without  even  an  analogy,  they  make 
unauthorized  additions  to  the  miracles  of  Scripture ; 
(2)  that  the  former  identify  two  things  which,  in 
Ex.  xxviii.,  are  clearly  distinguished  ;  (3)  that 
the  latter  makes  no  distinction  between  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim,  sudi  as  the  repeated  article  leads 
us  to  infer. 

(o.)  A  theory,  involving  fewer  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions, is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or 
within  its  folds,  there  was  a  stone  or  plate  of  gold 
on  which  was  engraved  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  Shem-kammephorash  of  Jewish  cabbalists,'  and 
that  by  virtue  of  this,  fixing  his  gaie  on  it,  or 
reading  an  invocation  which  was  also  engraved  with 
the  name,  or  standing  in  his  ephod  before  the 
mercy-seat,  or  at  least  before  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuaiy,  he  became  capable  of  prophesying,  hear- 
ing the  Divine  voice  within,  or  listening  to  it  as  it 
pit>oeeded,  in  articulate  sounds,  from  the  gloiy  of 
the  Shechinah  (Buxtoi-f,  /.  c.  7 :  Lightfoot,  vi. 
278 ;  Braunius,  de  Vestiiu  flebr,  ii. ;  Saalschiitz, 
ArchSohg.  ii.  363).  Another  form  of  the  same 
thought  is  found  in  the  statement  of  Jewish  writers, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  sometimes  by  Urim, 
sometimes  by  prophecy,  sometimes  by  the  Bath-Kol 
(Seder  Olam,  c.  xiv.  in  Braunius,  /.  c),  or  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  unknown  symbols  was  "  ad 
excitandam  prophetiam "  (R.  Levi  ben  Gershon,  in 
Buxtorf,  /.  c. ;  Kimchi,  in  Spencer,  I.  c).  A  more 
eccentric  form  of  the  "  writing "  theory  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  elder  Carpzov,  who  maintained  that 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  two  confessions  of 
faith  in  the  Messiah  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  i.  5). 

(4.)  Spencer  (de  U.  et  T.)  presents  a  singular 
union  of  acuteness  and  extravagance.  He  rightiy 
recc^ises  the  distinctness  of  the  two  things  which 
others  had  confounded.  Whatever  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were,  they  were  not  the  twelve  stones, 
and  they  were  distinguishable  one  from  the  other. 
They  were  placed  inside  the  folds  of  the  doubled 
Choshen,  Resting  on  the  facts  referred  to,  he 
inferred  the  identity  of  the  Urim  and  the  Teraphim.v 
This  was  an  instance  in  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
accommodated  itself  to  man's  weakness,  and  allowed 
the  debnsed  superstitious  Isi-aelites  to  retain  a  fi^ng- 
ment  of  the  idolatrous  system  of  their  fathei's,  in 
order  to  wean  them  gradually  from  the  system  as 
a  whole.     The  obnoxious  name  of  Teraphim  was 

'  A  wilder  form  of  ibis  belief  is  found  In  the  cabba- 
listic book  Zohar.  There  the  Urim  is  said  to  have  had 
the  Divine  name  in  42,  the  Thummim  in  72  letters.  The 
notion  was  probably  derived  from  the  Jewish  Invocations 
of  books  like  the  Clavieula  Salmnonis.    [Solouok.] 

B  He  had  been  preceded  in  this  view  by  Joseph  Mede 
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dropped.  The  thing  itself  was  retained.  The  very 
name  Urim  was,  he  ajcgued,  identical  in  meaning 
with  Teraphim.^  It  was,  therefore,  a  small  image 
probably  in  human  form.  So  far  the  hypothe^ 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  inductive  and 
historical,  but  whm  he  comes  to  the  qtiestioo  how 
it  was  instrumental  oraculaiiy,  he  passes  into  the 
most  extravagant  of  all  assumptions.  The  image, 
when  the  High-Priest  questioned  it,  spoke  by  the 
mediation  of  an  angel,  with  an  articulate  human 
voice,  just  as  the  Teraphim  spoke,  in  like  man- 
ner, by  the  intervention  of  a  demon !  In  dealing 
with  the  Thummim,  whidi  he  excludes  altt^ether 
from  the  oracular  fimctions  of  the  Urim,  Spencer 
adopts  the  notion  of  an  Egyptian  ai-chctype,  which 
will  be  noticed  further  on. 

(5.)  Michaelis  {Laws  of  Jfnses^  v.  §52)  gives 
his  own  opinion  that  the  Urim  nnd  Thummim  were 
three  stones,  on  one  of  which  was  written  Te%  on 
another  No,  while  the  third  was  left  blank  or 
neutral.  The  three  were  used  ti.^  lots,  and  the  High- 
Priest  decided  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
was  drawn  out.  He  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  one  iota  of  evidence ;  and  the  notion  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  a  passing  caprice. 
It  obviously  fails  to  meet  the  phenomena.  Lots 
were  familiar  enough  among  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xxvi.  55;  Josh.  xiii.  6,  et  al,;  1  Sam.  xiv.  41; 
Prov.  zvi.  33),  but  the  Urim  was  something  solemn 
and  peculiai*.  In  the  cases  where  the  Urim  was 
consulted,  the  answers  were  always  more  than  a 
mere  negative  or  affirmative. 

(6.)  The  conjecture  of  Ztillig  (Comm,  in  Apoc, 
Exc,  ii.)  though  adopted  by  Winer  {Rwb.)  can 
hardly  be  looked  on  as  more  satisfying.  With  him 
the  Urim  are  bright,  i.  e,  cut  and  polished, 
diamonds,  in  form  like  dice ;  the  Thummim  per- 
fect, t.  e.  whole,  rough,  uncut  ones,  each  class  with 
inscriptions  of  some  kind  engmved  on  it.  He  snp> 
poses  a  handful  of  these  to  have  been  carried  in  the 
pouch  of  the  High-Priest's  Choshen,  and  when  be 
wished  for  an  oracle,  to  have  been  taken  out  by 
him  and  tlirown  on  a  table  or,  more  probably,  on 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  As  they  fell  their  posi- 
tion, ncrording  to  traditional  rules  known  only  to 
the  high- priestly  families,  indicated  the  answer. 
He  compares  it  with  fortune-telling  by  cards  or 
coffee-grounds.  The  whole  scheme,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  one  of  pure  invention,  at  onoe  arbitrary 
and  offensive.  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
the  Egyptians  had  access  to  diamonds,  or  knew  the 
art  of  polishing  or  engraving  them.  [DfAMOND.] 
A  handful  of  diamond  cubes,  large  enough  to  have 
words  or  monograms  engraved  on  them,  is  a  thiui: 
whidi  has  no  parallel  in  Egyptian  archaeolc^,  nor, 
indeed,  any  where  else. 

(7.)  The  latest  Jewish  interpreter  of  eroinenoi- 
(Kalisch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  SI),  oombinii^  parts  of 
the  views  (2)  and  (3),  identifies  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  with  the  twelve  tribal  gems,  looks  on 
the  name  as  <Mie  to  be  explained  by  a  hendiadys 
(Light  and  Perfection  =  Periect  illumination),  and 
believes  the  High  -  Priest,  by  concentrating  his 
thoughts  on  the  attributes  they  represented,  to  have 
divested  himself  of  all  selfishness  and  prejudice,  and 
60  to  have  passed  into  a  true  prophetic  state.     In 


(/Km.  I.  c.  95),  who  pointed  out  the  strong  rcemblance. 
if  not  the  identity,  of  the  two. 

^  The  proce«s  of  proof  Is  Ingeuiona,  bat  haidly  con- 
vlocing.  Urim «" lights,  fires;*'  Seraphim s" the 
burning,  or  fiery  ones  ;**  and  Teraphim  is  bat  the  aune 
word,  wiih  an  Aramaic  substitotioo  ot  J\  tar}^. 
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vtat  he  ajs  oa  this  point  there  is  mach  that  is  both 
beudfiii  and  true.  Lightfoot,  it  may  be  added,  had 
t3«ai  the  same  Tiew  (iL  407,  vi.  278),  and  that  giren 
abone  in  (3)  conyeiges  to  the  same  result. 

IV.  One  more  Theory, — (1.)  It  may  seem 
TCBtnreiome,  after  so  many  wild  and  conflictiDg 
oKijectares,  to  add  yet  another.  If  it  is  believed 
tilt  the  risk  of  &lling  into  one  as  wild  aod  baseless 
c«d  not  deter  os^  it  is  because  there  are  mateiials 
within  <Nir  reaxh,  drawn  fit>m  our  larger  knowledge 
(f  antiquity,  and  not  lees  from  our  fuller  insight 
]ato  the  l«w  common  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
^hich  were  not,  to  the  same  extent,  within  the 
Toeh  of  our  fiithers. 

"2.)  The  starting-point  of  our  inquiiy  may  be 
r'sjidiD  adhering  to  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
Saiptoral  statements  lead  us.  The  Urim  wei-e  not 
idratical  with  the  Thummim,  neither  of  them 
tintical  with  the  tribal  gems.  The  notion  of  a 
htTiJhdtfs  (almost  alwa3rs  the  weak  prop  of  a  weak 
t^ecnr)  may  be  discarded.  Aud,  seeing  that  they 
Hi  m^itiooed  with  no  description,  we  must  infer 
thai  they  and  their  meaning  were  already  known, 
if  a^  to  the  other  Israelites,  at  least  to  Moses.  If 
«e  are  to  look  for  their  origin  anywhere,  it  must 
bv  ia  the  customs  and  the  symbolism  of  £^ypt. 

3.)  We  may  stai-t  with  the  lliummim,  as  pre* 
r^xiu^  the  easier  problem  of  the  two.  Here  there 
^  at  aioe  a  patent  and  striking  analc^y.  The 
iyj>fXW  judges  of  £gypt>  with  whose  pr^ence  and 
fi  *r»  >loEes  must  have  been  familiar,  wore,  each  of 
i'i*^f  hanging  on  his  neck,  suspended  on  a  golden 
t^^n.  a  figure  which  Greek  wiiters  describe  as  an 
^sace  of  Truth  ('AA'^tfcia,  as  in  the  LXX.)  often 
^■!b  doseti  eyes,  made  sometimes  of  a  sapphire  or 
ot^HT  precious  stones,  and,  therefore  necessanly 
aooll.  They  were  to  see  in  this  a  symbol  of  the 
f-cntr  of  motive,  without  which  they  would  be 
EiwcTthy  of  their  office.  With  it  they  touched 
tc-e  lipft  of  the  litigant  as  they  bade  him  speak  the 
^jth,  the  whole,  the  perfect  truth  (Diod.  Sic.  i. 
4%7o;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  xiv.  34).  That  this 
paralMism  commended  itself  to  the  most  learned  of 
iTi*  Alexandrian  Jews  we  may  infer  (1)  from  the 
t^lpjcrate  but  not  obvious  use  by  the  LXX.  of  the 
^'•nl  ix^^ia  as  the  translation  of  Thummim; 
■  -  f:ocn  a  remarkable  passage  in  Philo  (de  Vit, 
if^.  iii.  11),  in  which  he  says  that  the  breastplate 
Kr/uHT  )  of  the  High- Priest  was  made  strong  that 
r<:  might  wear  as  an  image  (TvA  iLyaXfiaropopp) 
Tivf  two  virtues  which  were  so  needful  for  his 
o^'Ce.  The.  connexion  between  the  Hebrew  and 
t^  E<:yptian  symbol  was  first  noticed,  it  is  believed, 

^T  ^*t"-''*<*>'  ('•  ^•)'  I*  ^**  ™®*  ^^*^  cries  of  alarm. 
Xi>  ^mgle  custom,  rite,  or  symbol,  oould  possibly 
^ve  been  transferred  from  an  idolatrous  system 
ifitr  that  of  Israel.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the 
ai.tk{«jity  of  the  Egyptian  piTictioe.  It  was  pro- 
leUr  oifpied  from  the  Hebrew  (Witsius,  Aegyptiaca^ 
ti.  10,  11,  12,  in  Ugolini,  i. ;  Riboudealdus,  de 
I'rvBx  et  Th,  in  Ugolini,  xii. ;  Patrick,  Comm.  in 
^-r,  xxviii.).  The  discussion  of  the  pnnciple 
fLTolved  need  not  be  entered  on  here.  Spencei'^s 
%%y  of  putting  the  case,  assuming  that  a  debased 

-  -  ->■— —         ■"    -  ■  ■■  -     ■    ■      » ■■ — — — — —    ■ 

•  It  may  ba  reasonably  urged  indeed  that  in  such  cuses 
t'i^  previoos  oonnezloa  with  a  false  system  Is  a  reason 
/«-.  aad  not  againii  the  ose  of  a  symbol  in  itself  expres- 
lV^  Tbe  Priests  of  Isnel  were  taagbt  that  they  were 
">'{  to  have  lower  thoo^ts  of  the  light  and  perfection 
^Uch  they  needed  than  the  Priests  of  Ra. 

^  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  Egyptian  origin  is  rejected 
hfjih  by  Bahr  {SfmJboUk,  U.  p.  164)  and  Ewuld  {AUer- 
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form  of  religion  was  given  in  condescension  to  the 
superstitions  of  a  debased  people,  made  it,  indeed, 
needlessly  offensive,  but  it  remains  true,  that  a 
revelation  of  any  kind  must,  to  be  intelligible, 
use  pre-existent  words,  and  that  those  woixls, 
whether  spoken  or  symbolic,  may  therefore  be 
taken  from  any  language  with  which  the  i^cipients ' 
of  the  revelation  are  familiar.'  In  this  instance  the 
prejudice  has  woni  away.  The  most  oitliodox  of 
German  theologians  accept  the  once  startling  theory, 
and  find  in  it  a  pi-oof  of  the  veracity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  five  Books  of 
MoseSf  c.  vi.).  It  is  admitted,  paiHally  at  least, 
by  a  devout  Jew  (Kalisch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  31).^ 
And  the  missing  link  of  evidence  has  been  found. 
The  custom  was  not,  as  had  been  said,  of  late  oiigin, 
but  is  found  on  the  older  monuments  of  Egypt. 
There,  round  the  neck  of  the  judge,  are  seen  the 
two  figui'es  of  Thmei,  the  representative  of  Themis, 
Truth,  Justice  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  EgyptianSf 
V.  28).  The  coincidence  of  sound  may,  it  is  true, 
be  accidental,  but  it  is  at  least  striking.  In  the 
words  which  tell  of  the  ti'ibe  of  Levi,  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Thummim  as  its  chief  glory,  that 
it  did  the  stern  task  of  duty,  blind  to  all  that  could 
turn  it  aside  to  evil,  "  saying  to  his  father  aud  his 
mothei',  I  have  not  seen  him"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9),  we 
may  perhaps  trace  a  reference  to  the  closed  eyes  of 
the  Egyptian  Thmei. 

(4.)  The  way  is  now  open  for  a  further  inquiry. 
We  may  Intimately  ask  whether  there  was  any 
symbol  of  Light  standing  to  the  Urim  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  symbolic  figure  of  Truth  stood  to  the 
Thummim.  And  the  answer  to  that  question  is  as 
follows.  On  the  breast  of  well-nigh  ev^  member 
of  the  priestly  caste  of  Egypt  there  hung  a  pec- 
toral plate,  corresponding  in  position  and  in  size  to 
the  Choshen  of  the  High-Priest  of  Israel.  And  in 
many  of  these  we  find,  in  the  oenti-e  of  the  pectorale, 
right  over  the  heart  of  the  priestly  mummy,  as  the 
Urim  was  to  be  "on  the  heart'  of  Aaron,  what 
was  a  known  symbol  of  Light  (see  British  Museum, 
First  Egyptian  Room,  Cases  67,  69,  70,  88,  89. 
Second  ditto.  Cases  68,  69,  74).  In  that  symbol 
were  united  and  embodied  the  highest  religious 
thoughts  to  which  man  had  then  risen.  It  repi'e- 
sented  the  Sun  and  the  Univei'se,  Light  and  Life, 
Ci'eation  and  Resunection.  The  material  of  the 
symbol  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  weaier. 
It  might  be  of  blue  porcelain,  or  jasper,  or  cornelian, 
or  lapis  lazuli,  or  amethyst.  Pnor  to  our  knowing 
what  the  symbol  was,  we  should  probably  think  it 
natuitd  and  fitting  that  this,  like  the  other,  should 
have  been  transferi-ed  from  the  lower  wo»hip  to  the 
higher,  from  contact  witli  falsehood  to  fellowship 
with  truth.  Position,  size,  material,  meaning,  every- 
thing answers  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

(5.)  But  the  symbol  in  this  case  was  the  mystic 
Scarabaeus ;  and  it  may  seem  to  some  staitiing  aud 
incredible  to  suggest  that  such  an  emblem  could 
have  been  borrowed  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
perhaps  quite  as  difficult  for  us  to  undei'stand  how 
it  could  ever  have  come  to  be  associated  with  such 
ideas.     We   have  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  a 

thUm.  p.  307-9).  but  without  sufficient  grounds.  Ewald's 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is.  Indeed,  at  once  super- 
ficial and  inconsistent.  In  the  JUerthUmer  (L  c.)  he 
speaks  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  lots,  adopting  Mi- 
chaeiis's  view.  In  his  PrcpheUn  (1. 15)  he  speaks  of  the 
High-Priest  fixing  his  gaze  on  them  to  bring  himself  into 
the  prophetic  state. 

5  K  2 
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stage  of  human  progi^ess,  a  phase  of  human  thought, 
the  most  utterly  unlike  any  that  comes  within  our 
experience.  Out  of  the  mud  which  the  Nile  left 
in  its  flooding,  men  saw  myriad  forms  of  life  issue. 
That  of  tile  Scarabaeus  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
It  seemed  to  them  self-generated,  called  into  being 
by  the  light,  the  child  only  of  the  sun.  Its  glossy 
wing-cases  reflecting  the  bright  rays  made  it  seem 
like  the  sun  in  miniature.  It  became  at  once  the 
emblem  of  Ra,  the  sun,  and  its  creative  power 
rClem.  Alex.  Strom,  r.  4,  §21;  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang,  iii.  4;  Brugsch,  Liber  Metempsycfioseos, 
p.  83 ;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Ugpptians,  iy.  295, 
V.  26,  476).  But  it  came  also  out  of  the  dark 
earth,  after  the  flood  of  waters,  and  was  therefore 
the  symbol  of  lite  rising  out  of  death  in  new  forms ; 
of  a  resurrection  and  a  metempsychosis  (Brugsch, 
/.  c.  and  Aegypt,  Alterih.  p.  32).  So  it  was  that 
not  in  Egypt  only,  but  in  Etruria  and  Assyria  and 
other  countries,  the  same  strange  emblems  reap- 
peared (Dennis,  CUies  and  Sepuichres  of  Etruria, 
Intiod.  Ixxiii. ;  Layard,  Nineveh^  ii.  214).  So  it 
was  that  men,  forgetting  the  actual  in  the  ideal, 
invested  it  with  the  title  of  Movoy^rfis  (HorapoUo, 
Hierogl,  1.  c.  10),  that  the  more  mystic,  dreamy, 
Gnostic  sects  adopted  it  into  their  symbolic  lan- 
guage, and  that  semi-Christian  Scarabaei  are  found 
with  the  sacred  words  Jao,  Sabaoth,  or  the  names 
of  angels  engrat-ed  on  them  (Bellermann,  Ueher  die 
SoarabdenrGemmen,  i.  10),  just  as  the  mystic 
Tom,  or  Crux  ansata,  appears,  in  spite  of  its  original 
meaning,  on  the  monuments  of  Christian  %ypt 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  v.  283).  In  older  Egypt 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  connected  with  the  thought  of 
Divine  illumination,  found  in  frequent  union  with 
the  symbolic  eye,  the  emblem  of  the  providence  of 
God,  and  with  the  hieroglyphic  invocation,  **Ta 
radians  das  vitam  puns  hominibus"  (Brugsch 's 
translation,  L^r  Metemps.  p.  33).  It  is  obvious 
that  in^such  a  case,  as  with  the  Crux  anaata,  the 
Scarabaeu^  is  neither  an  idol,  nor  identified  with 
idolatry."*  It  is  simply  a  uvrd  as  much  the  roei-e 
exponent  of  a  thought  as  if  it  were  spoken  with 
the  lips,  or  written  in  phonetic  character.  There 
is  nothing  in  its  Egyptian  origin  or  its  animal 
form  which  need  staitle  us  any  more  than  the  like 
origin  of  the  Ark  or  the  Thummim,  or  the  like 
foi-m  in  the  Brazen  Serpent,  or  the  fourfold 
symbolic  figures  of  the  Cherubim.  It  is  to  be  added, 
that  Joseph  by  his  marriage  with  tiie  daughter  of 
the  Priest  of  On,  the  priest  of  the  sun-god  Ra,  and 
Moses,  as  having  been  trained  in  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  probably  among  the  priests  of 
the  same  ritual,  and  in  the  same  city,  were  certain 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  sculptured  word,  and 
with  its  meaning.  For  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  need  no  description,  no  interpretation.  Deep 
set  in  the  Choahen,  between  the  gems  that  repre- 
sented Israel,  it  would  set  foi-th  that  Light  and 

■>  Tbe  symbolic  langoage  of  one  nation  or  age  will,  of 
coune,  often  be  unintelligible,  and  even  seem  ludicroos 
to  another.  They  will  take  for  granted  tbat  men  have 
worshipped  what  they  manifestly  respected.  Would  it 
be  easy  to  make  a  Mahometan  understand  deariy  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  as  used  in 
the  ornamentations  of  English  Churches?  Would  an 
English  congregation,  not  archaeologists,  bear  to  be  told 
that  they  were  to  engrave  on  their  seals  a  pelican  or  a 
fish,  asa  type  of  Christ?   (Clem.  Alex.  Poedo^.ilL  11,  (69.) 

>  The  words  of  Epiphanius  are  remarkable,  ^  ip^Kmcvs, 

•  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  in  discussing  ZlilUg's 
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Truth  were  the  centre  of  the  na^n's  life.  Bek»f>' 
ing  to  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  it  vonld  Wir 
witness  that  the  High-Priest,  in  his  oracokr  sct$> 
needed  above  all  things  spotless  integrity  and  Diritw 
illumination.  It  fulfilled  all  the  oonditioos  anl 
taught  all  the  lessons  which  Jewish  orChristiJO^ 
writers  have  connected  with  the  (Trim. 

(6.)  (A.)  Have  we  any  data  for  detennioiDd 
the  material  of  the  symbol?  The  following  fas| 
at  least  to  a  definite  oondusion:  (1)  If  the  »t 
was  to  represent  light,  it  would  probably  be 
in  which  light  was,  as  it  were,  embodi^  in  i 
purest  form,  colourless  and  clear,  diamond  or  roii 
crystal.  (2)  The  traditions  quoted  above  fi 
Suidas  and  Epi^dianius  confirm  this  iofereooe.' 
(3)  It  is  accepted  as  part  of  Zullig's  theorr, 
Dean  Trench  {Epistles  to  Seven  Chtrdies,  p.  1*25  / 
The  «*  white  stone"  of  Rev.  iL  17,  like  the  oti« 
rewards  of  him  that  overcometh,  declared  the  tnita 
of  the  Universal  Priesthood.  What  had  bno  tL( 
peculiar  treasure  of  the  house  of  Aaron  shooid  b( 
bestowed  freely  on  all  believers. 

(B.)  Another  fact  connected  with  the  srmbA 
enables  us  to  include  one  of  the  best  supportai  a 
the  Jewish  conjectures.  As  seen  on  the  bodse 
Egyptian  priests  and  others  it  almost  always  bf 
an  inscription,  the  name  of  the  god  whom  the 
served,  or,  more  commonly,  an  invocation,  from  t 
Book  of  the  Dead,  or  some  other  Egyptian  lit  j 
(Brug)«ch,  Lib.  Metemps,  I.  c).  There  wouU  stt, 
also,  be  an  analogy.  Upon  the  old  emblem,  oea» as. 
it  may  be,  to  bear  its  old  distinctive  form.'  tbr^ 
might  be  tiie  *•  new  name  written,**  the  Tetn«:nuft 
maton,  the  Shem-hammephorash  of  later  Judaic 
directing  the  thoughts  of  ihe  priest  to  thf  tr^ 
Lord  of  Life  and  Light,  of  whom,  unlike  the  Ifi- 
of  Life  in  the  Temples  of  Egypt,  there  was  o 
form  or  similitude,  a  Spirit,  to  be  worshipj* 
therefore  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

(7.)  We  are  now  able  to  approach  the  quf^'w* 
"  In  what  way  was  the  Urim  instrumeiitt!  ii 
enkbling  the  High-Priest  to  give  a  true  or*-J«: 
response  ?  *'  We  may  dismiss,  with  the  b»«i 
thoughtfiil  writers  already  meotioned  (Kimch:,  ffl 
2  Sam.  XXV.,  may  be  added),  the  gratuitous  xt> 
digies  which  have  no  existence  bat  in  the  &Dce»  r 
Jewish  or  Christian  dreamerE^  the  articulate  tow 
and  the  illumined  letters.  There  remains  the  i 
elusion  that,  in  some  way,  they  helped  him  to 
out  of  all  selfishness  and  hypocrisy,  out  of  all 
monial  routine,  and  to  pass  into  a  state  snl 
to  that  of  the  later  prophets,  and  so  to  beo« 
capable  of  a  new  spiritual  illuminatioD.  ^ 
modus  operandi  in  this  case  may,  it  is  beii*^ 
be  at  least  illustrated  by  some  lower  analog  ^ 
the  less  common  phenomemi  <^  conKiotia 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  such  phfiM 
is  the  change  produced  by  conocntnitins 
thoughts  on  a  single  idea,  by  gazing  sted&^tif » a 

theory,  the  writer  finds  himself  unable  to  agne  vitb  T 
Trench  as  to  the  diamond  being  certainly  the  th^ 
question.  So  far  as  be  knows,  no  dismowH  h«Te  *>  .**< 
been  found  among  the  Jewels  of  Efirpc  BoA-cn^ 
seenu  therefore  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

V  Changes  in  the  form  of  an  emUcB  UD  it  eet^  * 
bear  any  actual  reaamtlaiioe  to  its  orlgloal  pn4>'«.^ 
ate  familiar  to  all  students  of  synboUaD.  Tlr '  '^ 
ansoto,  the  fliu.  which  was  tbe  sign  of  Ufe.  is»  V^"^ 
tbe  most  striking  instance  (Wilklnsoii.  Jm.  ^a^^;'  ^ 
283).  GeiicniDs,  in  like  manner,  in  his  MMMom^  I ' ' 
nieia  H.  G8.  69,  70).  give*  engTaTlngs  of  Seiril*"  ' 
which  nothing  but  the  oval  fonn  Is  left. 
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sfcgfe  filed  point.  The  brighter  and  more  dazzling 
the  pdnt  upon  which  the  eyes  are  turned  the  more 
nybilj  is  Uie  diange  produced.  The  life  of  per- 
^ptioD  is  intemipted.  Sight  and  hearing  fail  to 
:'uld!  their  usual  functions.  The  mind  passes  into 
i  <2te  of  profound  abstraction,  and  loses  all  distinct 
penMoal  ooDsciousness.  Though  not  asleep  it  may 
see  risions  and  dream  dreams.  Under  the  sug- 
s«stiMis  of  a  will  for  the  time  stronger  than  itself, 
A  may  be  played  on  like  **  a  thinking  automaton."  « 
y*"h^  not  so  played  on,  its  mental  state  is  deter- 
xiCcd  by  the  "dominant  ideas"  which  wera  im- 
pe>»«>d  upon  it  at  the  moment  when,  by  its  own 
^  It  broo^t  about  the  abnormal  change  (Dr.  W.  B. 
rx-pcnter  in  Quarterly  Rev,  zciii.  pp.  510,  522). 

^.,  VTe  are  Bwiiliar  with  these  phenomena 
.iiiedr  as  they  connect  themselves  with  the  lower 
'MTTSi-k  of  mjstidj^m,  with  the  tricks  of  electix>- 
b^'k'gi^tj,  and  other  charlatans.  Even  as  such 
ti.<^T  present  points  of  contact  with  many  facts  of 
^t*;!*^  in  Scriptoral  or  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy. 
Ifrdi^peDdent  of  many  facts  in  monastic  legends  of 
mTiidi  this  is  the  most  natural  explanation,  we 
B;iT  t«e  in  the  laat  great  ooutroversy  of  the  Greek 
Church  a  startling  proof  how  teiTible  may  be  the 
".t^jence  of  these  morbid  states  when  there  is  no 
t'^'ithj  moral  or  intellectual  activity  to  counteract 
i>tD.  For  three  hundred  years  or  more  the  rale 
-!  tfi€  Abbot  Simeon  of  Xerooercos,  prescribing  a 
y^^vvsA  precisely  analogous  to  that  described  above, 
vas  adopted  by  myriads  of  monks  in  Mount  Athos 
•>i  el^wbere.  The  Christianity  of  the  East 
t^^ired  in  danger  of  giving  its  sanction  to  a  spiritual 
<\':9ii  like  that  of  a  Buddhist  seeking,  as  his 
\^z^K^^  blessedness,  the  annihilation  of  the  Nit' 
'  '-'ftn.  Plunged  in  profound  abstiTiction,  their  eyes 
ii:?i  oo  the  centre  of  their  own  bodies,  the 
<^'.><usts  of  the  14th  century  (^0t;xa<rral,  ifi^' 
Ks4,vxucdi)  enjoyed  an  unspodcable  tranquillity, 
^•'.  f^ed  themselves  to  be  radiant  with  a  Divine 
9.  'IT,  and  saw  visions  of  the  uncreated  light  which 
^  shone  ou  Tabor.  Degrading  as  the  whole  matter 
**vi&  to  ns,  it  was  a  serious  danger  then.  The 
=ULia  spread  like  an  epidemic,  even  among  the  laity. 
H  i^bamls,  Others,  men  of  letters,  and  ai'tisans  gave 
(urm»t}ves  up  to  it.  it  was  important  enough 
tr  he  the  occasion  of  repeated  Synods,  in  which 
onjwrors,  patriarchs,  bishops  were  eager  to  take 

•  lit,  and  mostly  in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  the 
•••'>i.]aries  deduced  from  it  (Fleuiy,  Hist.  EccUs. 
XT.  9;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  §129;  Maury,  La 
y-^jie  et  PAsirologie,  pp.  429*30). 

;t^.)  It  is  at  least  conceivable,  however,  that, 
f  itlin  given  limits,  and  in  a  given  stage  of  human 
\  '('iP^ftS,  the  state  which  seems  so  abuorroal,  might 
'.-M:  A  use  as  well  as  an  abuse.  In  the  opinion 
■ ''  'jce  of  the  foremost  among  modem  physiologists, 
'J^  prcceaees  of  hypnotism  would  have  their  place 
L-  %  perfect  system  of  therapeutics  {Quart,  JSeview, 
'  <-.;.  It  is  open  to  us  to  believe  that  they  may, 
-  t.ic  1««  perfect  stages  of  the  spiritual  history  of 
ciinkiod,  have  helped  instead  of  hindering.  In  this 
« ij  otiiy,  it  may  be,  the  sense-bound  spirit  could 

-tract  Itself  from  the  outer  world,  and  take  up 

*  f   attitude    of  an  expectant  tranquillity.     The 

^  Tb«  word  i»  used,  of  conree,  in  Its  popular  sense,  as  a 
'  7  mwioc  taj  machincTy.  Strictly  speaking,  automatic 
»*ip  1»  jam  ttae  element  which  baa,  for  the  time,  dls- 

'  ilK  prayer  of  PS.  zUii.  3.  '*  Send  out  thy  light  and  thy 
rxih.'  tboogb  it  does  not  contain  the  words  Urlm  and 
iMjBnnlni.  speaks  obviously  of  that  which  they  sym-« 
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entire  suppression  of  human  consciousness,  as  in  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  an  ecstatic  state  [comp. 
Trance],  the  surrender  of  the  entire  man  to  be 
played  upon,  as  the  hand  plays  upon  the  harp,  may, 
at  one  time,  have  been  an  actual  condition  of  the 
inspired  state,  just  as  even  now  it  is  the  only  concep- 
tion which  some  minds  are  capable  of  forming  of  the 
fact  of  inspiration  in  any  form  or  at  any  time.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  we  may  represent  to  ounselvea  the 
process  of  seeking  counsel  **  by  Urim  .*'  The  question 
brought  was  oneallectingthe  well-being  of  the  nation, 
or  its  aimy,  or  its  king.  The  inquirer  spoke  in  a  low 
whisper,  asking  one  question  only  at  a  time  (Gem. 
Bab.  Joma,  in  Mede,  /.  c).  The  High-Priest,  fixing 
his  gaze  on  the  "  gems  01-acular  "  tluit  lay  **  on  his 
heart,*'  h'xed  his  thoughts  on  the  Light  and  the 
Per^tion  which  they  symbolised,  on  the  Holy 
Name  inscribed  on  them.  The  act  was  itself  a 
prayer,  and,  like  other  prayers,  it  might  be  an- 
swered.' Afler  a  time,  he  passed  into  the  new, 
mysterious,  half-ecstatic  state.*  All  disturbing 
elements — selfishness,  prejudice,  the  fear  of  man — 
wei«  eliminated.  He  received  the  insight  which 
he  craved.  Men  trusted  in  his  decij^ions  as  with  us 
men  trust  the  judgment  which  has  been  purified 
by  prayer  for  the  help  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  more 
than  that  which  grows  only  out  of  debate,  and 
policy,  and  calculation. 

(10.)  It  is  at  least  interesting  to  think  that  a 
like  method  of  passing  into  this  state  of  insight  was 
practised  unblamed  in  tlie  country  to  which  we  have 
traced  tlie  Urim,  and  among  the  people  for  whose 
education  this  process  was  adapted.  We  need  not 
think  of  Joseph,  the  pure,  the  heaven-taught,  the 
blameless  one,  ns  adopting,  still  less  as  ialvsely  pi^e- 
teuding  to  adopt,  the  dark  aits  of  a  system  of  im- 
posture (Gen.  xliv.  5,  15).  For  one  into  whose 
character  the  dream-element  of  prevision  entered  so 
largely,  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  the  use 
o( media  by  which  he  might  supeiinduce at  wilJ  the 
dream-state  which  had  come  to  him  in  his  youth 
unbidden,  with  no  outward  stimulus ;  and  the  use 
of  the  cup  by  which  Joseph  "  divined "  was  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  that  which  has  been  now  de- 
scribed. To  fill  the  cup  with  water,  to  fix  the  eye 
on  a  gold  or  silver  coin  in  it,  or,  more  frequently, 
on  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  it, 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  KvXiKOfJuurrfia,  the 
KfKayofiayrtia  of  ancient  systems  of  divination 
(Maury,  La  Magie  et  I'Astrologie,  pp.  426-28; 
Kalisch,  Genesis,  in  loc.).  In  the  most  modern 
form  of  it,  among  the  magicians  of  Cairo,  the  boy's 
fixed  gaze  upon  the  few  drops  of  ink  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  answers  the  same  purpose  and  produces 
the  same  result  (Lane,  3fod.  Egypt.  I.  c.  xii).  The 
difference  between  the  tiue  and  the  fiUse  in  these 
cases  is  however  far  greater  than  the  superficial 
resemblance.  To  enter  upon  that  exceptional  state 
with  vague  stupid  curiosity,  may  lead  to  an  im- 
becility which  is  the  spoil  of  every  casual  suggestion* 
To  pass  into  it  with  feelings  of  hatred,  passion,  lust, 
may  add  to  their  power  a  feaiful  intensity  for  evil, 
till  the  state  of  the  soul  is  demoniac  rather  tlian 
human.  To  enter  upon  it  as  the  High-Priest 
entered,  with  the  prayer  of  faith,  might  in  like 

bolUed,  and  may  be  looked  apon  as  an  echo  of  the  High 
Priest's  prayer  in  a  form  In  which  It  might  be  used  by 
any  devout  worshipper. 

■  The  striking  exclamation  of  Saul,  *'  Withdraw  thy 
band  1 "  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Urim  was  no 
longer  needed,  was  clearly  an  interruption  of  this  pro- 
cess  (1  Sam.  xW.  19). 
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manner  intouify  what  was  noblest  and  tmest  in  him, 
and  fit  him  to  be  for  the  time  a  vessel  of  the  Truth. 

(11.)  It  may  startle  va  at  first  to  think  that 
any  physical  media  should  be  used  in  a  divine  order 
to  bring  about  a  spiritual  result,  atill  more  that 
those  media  should  be  the  same  as  are  found  else- 
where in  systems  in  which  evil  is  at  least  prepon- 
dei:ant ;  yet  here  too  Scripture  and  History  present 
us  with  very  striking  analogies.  In  other  forms  of 
worship,  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  in  Orphic  and 
Corybantian  revels,  music  was  used  to  work  the 
worshippers  into  a  state  of  orgiastic  frenzy.  In  the 
mystic  fraternity  of  Pythagoras  it  was  employed 
before  sleep,  that  their  visions  might  be  serene  and 
pure  (Plutarch,  De  Is,  et  Osir,  ad  fin.).  Yet  the 
same  instrumentality  bringing  about  a  result  anido- 
gous  at  least  to  Uie  latter,  probably  embracing 
elements  of  both,  was  used  from  the  first  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  prophets  (1  Sam.  z.  5).  It 
soothed  the  vexed  spirit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23) ; 
it  wrought  on  him,  when  it  came  in  its  choral 
power,  till  he  too  burst  into  the  ecstatic  song 
(1  Sam.  ziz.  20-24).  With  one  at  least  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  it  was  as  much  the  pre- 
paration  for  his  receiving  light  and  guidance  from 
above  as  the  gaze  at  the  Urim  had  been  to  the 
High-Priest.  **  Elisha  said  ...  *  Now  bring  me  a 
minstrel.'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel 
played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  " 
(2  K.  iii.  15).« 

(12.)  The  &cts  just  noticed  point  to  the  right 
answer  to  the  question  which  yet  remains,  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  Urim  and  tiie  Thummim,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  withdrawal.  The  statement  of 
Josephus  (Ant,  iii.  7,  §5-7)  that  they  had  con- 
tinued to  shine  with  supernatural  lustre  till  within 
two  hundred  years  of  his  own  time  is  simply  a 
Jewish  fable,  at  variance  with  the  direct  confession 
of  their  absence  on  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
(Ezr.  ii.  63),  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41).  As  little  i-eliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  assertion  of  other  Jewish  writers, 
that  they  continued  in  activity  till  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  Exile  (Sota,  p.  43;  Midrash  on  Song 
of  Sol.  in  Buxtoif,  /.  c).  It  is  quite  inconceivable, 
had  it  been  so,  that  there  should  have  been  no 
single  instance  of  an  orade  thus  obtained  during 
the  whole  history  of  tiie  monarchy  of  Judah.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  few,  but  they  are  decisive. 
Never,  after  the  days  of  David,  is  the  Ephod,  with 
its  appendages,  connected  with  counsel  from  Jehovah 
(so  Carpzov,  App.  Crit,  i.  5).  Abiathar  is*  the  last 
priest  who  habitually  uses  it  for  that  purpose 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9,  xxviii.  6  ;  probably  also  2  Sam. 
zxi.  1).  His  name  is  identified  in  a  strange  tradi- 
tion embodied  in  the  Talmud  {Sanhedr.  f.  19,  1,  in 
Lightfoot,  xi.  386)  with  the  departed  glory  of  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim.  And  the  explanation  of 
these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  Men  had  been 
taught  by  this  time  another  process  by  which  the 
spiritual  might  at  once  assert  its  independence  of 
tile  sensuous  life,  and  yet  retain  its  distinct  per- 
sonal consciousness — a  pix>oe8S  less  liable  to  per^ 

I  That  -  the  hand  of  the  Lord  "  was  the  nBcognised  ex- 
pression for  this  awfbl  conidoasness  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence we  find  tnm  the  visions  of  Eiddel  (i.  3,  ill.  14, 
et  al.).  sod  1  K.  xvlU.  46.  It  helps  as  obviously  to  de- 
termine the  sense  of  the  correq;KMiding  phnse,  "with 
the  finger  of  Ood/'  In  Ex.  xxxL  18.  Comp.  too.  the 
equivalence,  in  oor  Lord's  teaddng,  of  the  two  forms. 
'*If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  (Lnke  xL  ao^'by  the 
Soirit  of  God/  Matt.  xii.  28)  cast  oat  devUs." 
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version,  leading  to  higher  and  more  continaou 
illumination.  Through  the  sense  of  hearing,  &« 
through  that  of  sight,  was  to  be  wrought  tn 
subtle  and  mysterious  change.  Mosio — in  its  mau 
vellous  variety,  its  subtle  sweetness,  its  spiril 
stirring  power — was  to  be,  for  all  time  to  cora 
the  lawful  help  to  the  ecstasy  of  praise  and  prar« 
opening  heart  and  soul  to  new  and  higher  though! 
The  utterances  of  the  prophets,  speaking  br  tl 
word  of  the  Lord,  were  to  supersede  the  orad«s  \ 
tile  Urim.  The  change  which  about  thb  period  pass< 
over  the  speech  of  Israel  was  a  witoesa  of  the  man 
elevation  which  that  other  change  involved.  **  1 
that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  beforetime  callj 
a  seer"  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  To  be  the  mouthpit>ee,  t] 
spokesman,  of  Jehovah  was  higher  than  to  see  visioj 
of  the  future,  howefrer  dear,  whether  of  the  and 
of  Israel  or  the  lost  aases  of  Kish. 

(13.)  The  transition  was  probably  not  ma 
without  a  struggle.  It  was  aocompanied  by,  en 
if  it  did  not  in  part  cause,  the  tnansfer  of  the  Po 
tificate  from  one  branch  of  the  priestly  famiij  i 
another.  The  strange  oppositioii  of  Abiathar  i 
the  will  of  David,  at  the  dose  of  his  reign,  is  int^ 
ligible  on  tiie  hypoUiesis  that  he,  long  aocustooMl 
as  holding  the  Ephod  and  the  Urim,  to  guide  t| 
king's  councils  by  his  oracular  answers,  viev^ 
with  some  approach  to  jealousy,  the  growing  inil 
ence  of  the  prophets,  and  the  aocessioD  of  a  priQ 
who  had  grown  up  under  theu-  training.  With  hj 
at  any  rate,  so  far  as  we  have  any  Imowledge.  t 
Urim  and  the  Thummim  passed  out  of  sight, 
was  well,  we  may  believe,  that  they  did  sa 
have  the  voices  of  the  prophets  in  their  stead  ^ 
to  gain  and  not  to  lose.  So  the  old  order  chaac^ 
giving  pbce  to  the  new.  If  the  food  yeami£^ 
the  Israelites  of  the  Captivity  had  been  tuin.l^ 
and  a  priest  had  once  again  arisen  with  Urim  « 
with  Thummim,  they  would  but  hare  taken  tb^ 
place  among  the  **  weak  and  beggarl  j  demeut^ 
which  were  to  pass  away.  All  attempts,  ^vm  i 
Rule  of  Simeon  to  the  Sjpiritual  Exercises  of  LotJ 
to  invert  the  Divine  order,  to  purchase  spiritual  (c^ 
sies  by  the  sacriHce  of  intellect  and  of  coofit-tfij 
have  been  steps  backward  into  darkness,  not  ^l 
ward  into  light.  So  it  was  that  God,  in  manr  •:! 
fei-ent  measures  and  many  different  fashions  ( v«.^ 
fupws  jcol  iroKtfTp^wws),  spake  in  time  pa»t  rs\ 
the  Fathen  (Heb.  i.  1).  So  it  is,  in  words  tb 
embody  the  same  thought,  and  draw  from  it 
needful  lesson,  that 

*  God  ftilfils  himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  wortd."  • 

[E.  H.  P.] 

USURY.  Inibrmation  on  the  anbject  of  lei»>i::| 
and  borrowing  will  be  found  under  Loan.  It  iir{ 
only  be  remarked  here  that  the  practice  d  oi^cj 
gaging  land,  sometimes  at  exorbitant  interest,  rni 
up  among  the  Jews  during  the  Captivity,  in  i-rn 
violation  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  36, 37 ;  Ex.  itiiL ! 
13,  17).  We  find  the  rate  readiing  1  in  1<^-  iH 
month,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  cetsU'tfL\ 
usurae,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum— a  rate  «hv| 

"  In  addition  to  the  aathoritiea  dted  In  the  u  x*.  1 
has  to  be  named  to  which  the  writer  baa  not  M 
able  to  get  access,  and  which  be  knows  only  throuE*  '  i 
nesaurttt  of  Gesenlns.  Bellennann,  wImm  tmtm  I 
the  Scanbaei  are  quoted  above,  has  also  wrium.  'i 
Urim  und  Thummim,  die  SiUsten  Cemmn.  lit  *f^ 
ently  identifies  the  Urim  and  Thonaim  with  the  p>>j 
of  the  breastplate. 


UTA 

N;^Mihr  cgnsiden  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
abroad,  aod  which  is,  or  has  been  till  quite  lately, 
A  very  usnal  or  even  a  minimum  rate  in  the  East 
(Nieb.  mu,  of  Some,  iii.  57,  Engl.  Tr.;  Volney, 
Trca:,  ii.  254,  note;  Chardin,  Voy,v\.  122).  Yet 
ti^  law  of  the  Kur^,  like  the  Jewish,  forbids  all 
nsoiy  fLaoe,  M,  E,  u  132 ;  Sale,  Kurdfij  c.  30). 
IV  laws  of  iAenu  allow  18  and  even  24  per  cent. 
M  an  interest  rate;  but,  as  was  the  law  in  Egypt, 
aeramulatal  interest  was  not  to  exceed  twice  the 
cfifioal  sum  lent  {^Laws  of  Menu,  c.  viii.  140, 141, 
151 ;  Sr  W,  Jones,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  295 ;  Diod. 
L  9,  79).  This  Jewish  practice  was  annulled  by 
Kefaemiah,  and  an  oath  exacted  to  ensure  its  discon- 
tiooaoce  (Neh.  r.  3-13 ;  Selden,  De  Jur.  If  at.  vi. 
K»;  Hofinann,  Lexic.  "  Usura").       [H.  W.  P.] 

UTA  {Oirrai  Uiha)  1  Esdr.  v.  30.  It  appeals 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Akkub  (Ezr.  ii.  45). 

UTHAIOTO:   Twer:  A\ex.Tt»eii    Otha), 

1.  The  son  of  Ammihud,  of  the  diildren  of  Pharez, 
the  wa  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  He  appears  to 
tare  been  one  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jenualem  after 
the  Captivity.  In  Neh.  xi.  4  he  is  called  **Athaiah 
the  nm  oiL  Uzziab." 

2.  iOveat:  Uthai.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai, 
*i»  returned  in  the  second  cai-avan  with  Ezia 
(Ext.  riii.  14). 

UTHII  (OWI)  1  Esdr.  viii.  40.    [Uthai  2]. 

UZ  (yV ;   OiJf,  *nj,  "m :    Us,  Hus),     This 

esie  is  applied  to — 1.  A  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23), 

m\  consequently  a  giiuidson  of  Shem,  to  whom  he 

ia  immediately  refen-ed  in  the  more  concise  gene- 

al'i^j  of  the  Chronicles,  the  name  of  Aram  being 

f'SEittfd*  (1  Chr.  i.  17).      2.    A  son   of  Nahor 

by  Milcah    (Gen.   xxii.   21;    A.   V.   Huz).      3. 

A  MKi   of  Dishan,   and    grandson    of  Seir  (Gen. 

uivi.  28).     4.  The  country  in  which  Job  lived 

JoH  \,  1).     As  the  genealogical  statements  of  the 

£i«k  of  Genesis  are  undoubtedly  ethnological,  and 

is  many  instances  also  geographical,   it  may  be 

kir]j  surmised  that  the  coincidence  of  names  in 

th«  above  cases  is  not  accidental,  but  points  to  a 

fb^toQ  of  various  branches  of  the  Shemitic  race  in  a 

ontain  locality.     This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the 

cir-omstance  that  other  connecting  links  may  be 

ei^corered  between   the  same  branches.      For  in- 

»t2iioe,  Ko6.  1  and  2  have  in  common  the  names 

Aram  (comp.  Gen.  x.  23,  xxii.  21)  and  Maachah 

^  a  srragraphical  designation  in  connexion  with  the 

fcnner  (1  Chr.  xix.  6),  and  a  personal  one  in  con- 

%:iion  with  the  latter  (Gen.  xxii.  24).     Nos.  2  and 

4  have   in  common   the  names  Buz  and  Buzite 

':»tk.  xxii.  21 ;  Job  xxxii.  2),  C^esed  and  Chasdim 

'^i-a.xxii.  22;  Job  i.  17,  A.  V.  "  Chaldaeans"), 

&iiah,  a  nephew  of  Nahor,  and  Shuhite  (Gen.  xxv. 

-;  Job  ii.  11),  and  Kedem,  as  the  country  whither 

Abraham  sent  Shuah,  together  with  his  other  chil- 

drgi  by  Keturah,  and  also  as  the  country  where  Job 

'ivel  {Gen.  xxv.   6;  Job  i.  3).      Nos.  3  and  4, 

*:ain,have  in  common  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10 ;  Job 

i^  11),  and  Teman  and  Temanite  (Gen.  xzxvi.  11 ; 

Job  ii.   11).     The  ethnological   fact  embodied  in 

tiK  above  coincidences  of  names  appears  to  be  as 

fellows : — Certain  branches  of  the  Ai-amaic  family, 

^g  both  more  ancient  and  occupying  a  more 

*  Tbe  LXX.  Inserts  the  words  xat  viol  'Apoft  before  the 
fiotux  of  Uz  and  his  brothers :  but  for  this  there  is  no 
■Dthorltj  in  tbe  Hebrew.  For  a  paraUel  Instance  of 
coMbmeM  see  vcr.  4. 

^  The  printed  edition  of  the  Mardtid  writes  the  name 
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northerly  position  than  the  othera,  coalesced  with 
branches  of  the  later  Abraham  ids,  holding  a  some- 
what central  position  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine, 
and  again  with  branches  of  the  still  later  Edomites 
of  the  south,  after  they  had  become  a  distinct  i-ace 
from  the  Abrahamids.  This  conclusion  would  re- 
ceive confirmation  if  the  geographical  position  of 
Uz,  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Job,  harmonized 
with  the  probability  of  such  an  amalgamation.  As 
far  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either  east  or  south-east 
of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3 ;  see  Bene-Kedem)  ;  adja- 
cent to  the  iSabaeans  and  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i. 
15,  17),  consequently  northward  of  the  southeiii 
Arabians,  and  westward  of  the  Euphrates;  and, 
lastly,  adjacent  to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir,  who 
at  one  period  occupied  Uz,  probably  as  conqueroi-s 
(Lam.  iv.  21),  and  whose  troglodyte  habits  are 
probably  described  in  Job  xxx.  6,  7.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  country  may  further  be  deduced  from 
the  native  lands  of  Job's  friends,  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite  being  an  Idumean,  Elihu  the  Buzite 
being  probably  a  neighbour  of  the  Chaldeans, 
for  Buz  and  Cliesed  were  brothers  (Gen.  xxii. 
21,  22),  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite  being  one  of  tbe 
Bene-Kedem.  Whether  2k)phar  the  Naamathite  is 
to  be  oonnected  with  Naamah  in  the  tiibe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41)  may  be  regarded  as  problematical: 
if  he  were,  the  conclusion  would  be  furtlier  esta- 
blished. From  the  above  data  we  infer  that  the 
land  of  Uz  ooiTesponds  to  the  Arabia  Deserta  of 
classical  geography,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it 
OS  lies  north  of  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude.  This 
district  has  in  all  ages  been  occupied  by  nomadic 
tribes,  who  roam  from  the  boixlers  of  Palestine  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  northward  to  the  confines  of 
Syria.  Whether  the  name  of  \Jz  survived  to  clas- 
sical times  is  uncertain:  a  tribe  named  Aesitae 
{Alalrai)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19,  §2): 
this  Bochart  identifies  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture 
by  altering  the  reading  into  Auo-ircu  {Phaleg,  ii.  8) ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  rendering  in  the  LXX. 
{iv  x^P^  ''V  Atciri^i,  Job  i.  1 ;  comp.  xxxii.  2), 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  change.  Gesenius 
{Thes.  p.  1003)  is  satisfied  with  the  foi-m  Aesitae 
as  sufficiently  corresponding  to  Uz.       [W.  L.  B.] 

U'ZAI(\m:   EAfat;  FA.  E6e£:   Ozi).    The 

father  of  Palal,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  25). 

U'ZAL  (^MK  ;  Samar.  hVH :  Alft^,  Al<Hi\ : 

Uzalf  Huzal).  The  sixth  son  of  Joktah  (Gen. 
X.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlements  are  cleaily 
traced  in  the  ancient  name  of  San'i,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Yemen,  which  was  originally  Awzdl, 

jU*l  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  40, 

foot-note ;  Mardsid,  s.  v. ;  Gesen.  Lex,  s.  v. ;  Bun- 
sen's  Bibelwerk,  &€.).*»  It  has  disputed  the  right 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  any  traditions  have  come 
down  to  us;  the  rival  cities  being  Sheba  (the 
Arabic  Sebi),  and  Sephar  (or  Zafar).  Unlike 
one  or  both  of  these  cities  which  passed  occasionally 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  people  of  Hazarhaveth 
(Hadramawt),  it  seems  to  have  always  belonged  to 
the  people  of  Sheba ;  and  from  its  position  in  the 

Ootdl,  and  says,  *'lt  is  said  that  its  name  was  Ooztfl; 
and  wben  the  Abysslnians  arrived  at  it,  and  saw  it  to 
be  beaatiful,  they  said  '  San%'  which  means  beantifnl : 
therefore  it  was  called  San'k."    .  - 
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centre  of  the  best  portioD  of  that  kingdom,  it  must 
alwa^  have  been  an  important  city,  though  pro- 
bably of  less  importance  than  Seba  itself.  Niebohr 
{Descr.  201,  seq.)  says  that  it  is  a  walled  town, 
situate  in  an  elevated  country,  in  lat.  15°  2',  and 
with  a  stream  (afler  heavy  rains)  iimning  through 
it  (from  the  mountain  of  Sawdfee,  £i-]dreesee,  i. 
50),  and  another  larger  stream  a  little  to  the  west, 
with  country-houses  and  yillages  on  its  banks. 
It  has  a  citadel  on  the  site  of  a  famous  temple, 
called  Beyt^Ghumddn,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Shoorabeel;  which  was  razed  by  order  of 
Othman.  The  houses  and  palaces  of  Son^  Nie- 
buhr  says,  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  town  , 
of  Arabia;  and  it  possesses  many  mosques,  pub- 1 
lie  baths,  and  caravansemis.  El-ldreesee's  aooount 
of  its  situation  and  fiourishing  state  (i.  50,  quoted 
also  by  Bochart,  Phaleg,  xxi.)  agrees  with  that 
of  Niebuhr.  Y^oot  says,  **San'k  is  the  greatest 
city  in  the  Yemen,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
them.  It  resembles  Damascus,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  its  trees  (or  gardens),  and  the 
rippling  of  its  watera  "  {Mubarak,  s.  o.,  oomp.  Ibn-  ; 
£l'Wardee  MS.) ;  and  the  author  of  the  Mardsid 
(said  to  be  Y^oot)  says,  **  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Yemen  and  the  best  of  its  cities ;  it  resembles 
Damascus,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its 
fruits"  (s.  V.  San'&). 

Uzal,  or  AwzAl,  is  most  probably  the  same  as  the 
Auzara  {Kfi{apa\  or  Ausara  (ACo'apa)  of  the  | 
classics,  by  the  common  permutation  of  I  and  r. 
Pliny  {N.  H.  xii.  16)  speaks  of  this  as  belonging 
to  the  Gebanitae ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  ancient 
division  (or  "mikhlaf  *')  of  the  Yemen  in  which  it 
is  situate,  and  which  is  called  Sinhan,  belonged  to  a 
very  old  confederacy  of  tribes  named  Jenb,  or 
Genb,  whence  the  Gebanitae  of  the  classics ;  another 
division  being  also  called  Mikhldf  Jenb  (ifardstW, 
s.  vo.  mikhldf  and  jenb,  and  Mushtaraky  8.  o.  jenb). 
Bochart  accepts  Ausara  as  the  classical  form  of 
Uzal  {Phaleg^  1.  c),  but  his  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  Gebanitae  is  purely  fanciful. 

Uzal  is  perhaps  refened  to  by  Ezek.  (xxvii.  19), 
translated  in  the  A.V.  **  Javan,"  going  to  amd  fro, 

Heb.  /TIKtD.  A  city  named  Yawan,  or  Yawan, 
in  the  Yemen,  is  mentioned  in  the  Kdmcos  (see 
Gesenius,  Lex.  and  Bochart,  /.  c).  Commentators 
are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  correct  reading 
of  this  passage ;  but  the  most  part  are  in  &rour  of 
the  reference  to  Uzal.    See  also  Javan.    [E.  S.  P.] 

UZ'ZA(KJ^:  'Afa:   Oza),     1.  A  Benjamite 

of  the  sons  of  Ehud  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).  The  Targum  on 
Esther  makes  him  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mordecai. 

2.  COfa.)  Elsewhere  called  UzZAH  (1  Chr.  xiii. 
7,  9.  10,  11). 

3.  ('AfcS,  •OC^ ;  *Afci,  *0(J :  Aza,)  The  children 
of  Uzza  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbttbel  (Ezr.  ii.  49 ;  Neh.  vii.  51). 

4.  (mj;:  '0(i\  Alex. 'Afci:   Oza),     Properly 

*"  Uzzoh."  As  the  text  now  stands,  Uzzah  is  a 
descendant  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29  [U]);'but 
there  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  the  verse  by  which  the 
6ons  of  Gershom  are  omitted,  for  Libni  and  Shimei 
are  elsewhere  descendants  of  Gershom,  and  not  of 
Menu'i.  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  Zina  (n3H)>  or 
Zizah  (nn\  the  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxUi.  10, 

11);  for  these  names  evidently  denote  the  same  per- 
son and,  in  Hebrew  character,  are  not  unlike  Uzzoh. 

TJZ'ZA,  THE  GARDEN  OF  rWJ?  \l :    kT,- 
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irof  *0^ :  hortus  Azd).  The  spot  in  which  Manaaseh 
king  of  Judah,  and  his  son  Amon,  were  both 
buried  (2  K.  zxi.  18,  26).  It  was  the  garden 
attached  to  Mauasseh's  palace  (ver.  18,  and  2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20),  and  therefore  presumably  was  in  Jenj> 
salem.  The  fact  of  its  mention  shows  that  it  was  Dot 
where  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were.  No 
clue,  however,  is  afforded  to  its  position.  Josephus 
(^Ant,  z.  3,  §2). simply  reiterates  the  statement  ot 
the  Bible.  It  is  ingeniously  sugeested  by  ConK> 
lius  a  Lapide,  that  the  garden  was  so  called  fiom 
being  on  the  spot  at  which  Uzza  died  during  the 
removal  of  the  Ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  is  known  to  have  retained  his 
name  for  long  af^er  the  event  (2  Sam.  vi.  8). 
There  are  some  grounds  for  placing  this  in  Jeru- 
salero,  and  possibly  at  or  near  the  Uireshing>flcor 
of  Araunah.    [Naciion,  p.  455,  and  note.] 

The  scene  of  Uzza's  death  was  itself  a  threshing- 
floor  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  and  the  change  of  the  won! 
from  this,  goren,  pi,  into  gan,  )|,  garden,  would 

not  be  difficult  or  improbable.  But  nothing  certain 
can  be  said  on  the  ])oint. 

Bunseu  (Bibelvcerk,  note  on  2  K.  xxi.  18)  on  the 
strength  of  the  mention  of  "  paUces  "  in  the  same 
paragraph  with  Ophel  (A.V.  "  forts  ")  in  a  denun- 
ciation of  Isaiah  (xxxii.  14),  asserts  that  a  palace 
was  situated  in  Uie  Tyropoeon  valley  at  the  toot 
of  the  Temple  mount,  and  that  this  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  palace  of  Manasseh  and  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Uzza.  Surely  a  slender  foundation  for 
such  a  superatructure  I  [G.] 

UZ'ZAH  (KJj;  in  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  elsewhere  HJ?: 

*0(<i ;  Alex.  'Afrf,  *A((d :  Oza).  One  of  the  soii 
of  Abinailab,  in  whose  house  at  Kiijath-jearim  the 
ark  rested  for  20  years.  The  eldest  son  of  A  bios- 
dab  (I  Sam.  vii.  1)  seems  to  hare  been  Eleiuar, 
who  was  consecrated  to  look  af^er  the  ark.  L'ziah 
probably  was  the  second,  and  Ahio*  the  third. 
They  both  accompanied  its  removal,  when  Itarid 
first  undertook  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem.  Ahio 
apparently  went  before  the  cart — the  new  cart 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  7) — on  which  it  was  placed,  and 
Uzzah  walked  by  the  side  of  the  cart.  The  fiTocts- 
.sion,  with  all  manner  of  music,  advanced  as  far  s> 
a  spot  variously  called  **  the  threshing* Hoor  "  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  9;,  "  the  threshing-floor  of  Chidon "  (ib. 
ffifb.  LXX. ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §2),  "  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Nochor"  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,  LXX.),  "the 
threshing-floor  of  Nachon  "  (ib.  I/eb.).  At  thii 
point — perhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth  rock — the 
oxen  (or,  LXX.,  "  the  calf")  stumbled  {Heb.)  or 
••  overturned  the  ark  "  (LXX.).  Uzzah  caaght  it 
to  prevent  its  fiilling. 

He  died  immediately,  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  Hi$ 
death,  by  whatever  means  it  was  accomplished,  wss 
so  sudden  and  awful  that,  in  the  saci^  language  ot 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  ascribeil  directly  to  the 
Divine  anger.  "  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kiudW 
against  Uzzah,  and  God  smote  him  there."  **  For  his 

enw,"  h\pnh^,  adds  the  present  Hebrew  teit, 

not  the  LXX. ;  **  because  he  put  his  hand  to  thi> 
ark"  (1  Chr.  xiii.  10).  The  eiTor  or  sin  '»  not 
explained.  Josophus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §'.^)  nukes  it  tu 
be  becau.se  he  touched  the  ark  not  being  a  priest 
Sonic  have  supposed  that  it  was  because  the  ark  was 
in  a  cait,  and  not  (Kx.  xxv.  14)  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Levitcs.     But  the  narrative  seems 

"  IV  IJCX.  for  "Ahio"  read  "his  hrethien." 
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tQ  nnplj  thai  it  was  simply  the  rough,  hasty 
iantfiing  of  the  sacred  oofier.  The  erent  produced 
«  deep  sensation.  David,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
wad  refentment,  was  afraid  to  carry  the  ark  farther ; 
isd  the  place,  apparently  changing  its  ancient  name,** 
¥a.s  hencefbrUi  called  **  Perez-Uzzah/'  the  **  break- 
12?,"  or  "  disaster"  of  Uizah  (2  Sam.  vi.  8 ;  1  Chr. 
nil.  11 ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §2). 

There  is  no  proof  for  the  assertion  that  Uzzah 
was  a  LeTite.  [A.  P.  S.] 

UZ'ZEN-SHE'BAH  (niKB?  WK :   jcol  viol 

'0{ay,  ScifpcC :  Ozenaara).  A  town  founded  or  re- 
Wiit  by  Sherah,  an  Ephraimite  woman,  the  daugh- 
ter either  of  Ephraim  himself  or  of  Beriah.  It  is 
ftuD««l  only  in  1  Chr.  vii.  24,  in  connexion  with 
t^  two  Beth-borons.  These  latter  still  remain 
]iro^bIy  in  precisely  tiieir  ancient  position,  and 
called  by  almost  exactly  their  ancient  names  ;  but 
DO  trace  of  Uzzen-Sheran  appears  to  hare  been  yet 
-iiscorered,  unless  it  be  in  Beit  Sira,  which  is 
Mi«ivn  in  ihe  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Tobler  as 
C'H  the  N.  side  of  the  Wady  Suleifnanf  about  three 
m  \^  S.W.  of  Beitur  et-tahta.  It  is  mentioned  by 
£i.<bin^n  (in  the  lists  in  Appendix  to  toI,  iii.  of 
B.B.  Ist  edit.  p.  120);  and  also  by  Tobler  {Site 
Wmkrung,  188). 

The  word  o^^n  in  Hebrew  signifies  an  "  ear ; " 
Vii  assuming  that  tizzen  is  not  merely  a  modiii- 
atk>D  of  some  unintelligible  Canaanite  word,  it 
nuv  point  to  an  earlike  projection  or  other  natural 
'eatoie  of  the  ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Ai£ nth-Tabor,  in  which  aznoth  is  perhaps  related 
li  the  &ame  root. 

h  has  been  proposed  to  identify  Uzzen-Shernh 
vi'h  Timnath-Serah ;  but  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  names  exists  only  in  English  ( HIK^  and 
rnO',  and  the  identification,  tempting  as  it  is  from 
t}ir.  (ixx  of  Sherab  being  an  ancestress  of  Joshua, 
cacnot  be  entertained. 

It  will  be  obsei-ved  tliat  the  LXX.  (in  both 
3ISS. )  gire  a  different  turn  to  the  passage,  by  the 
vii:tioQ  of  the  word  ^yy\  before  Uzzen.  Sherah, 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  is  altogether 
f-mitted  in  the  Vat.  MS.  (Mai),  and  in  the  Alex. 
gi^en  as  lAopa.  [G.] 

UZ'ZIC^f^:  'OCf:  Ozii  short  for  HJ^JJ,  "  Je- 

^Kah  i5  my  strength.'*  Compare  Uzztah,  Uzziel). 
1.  :SoD  of  Bukki,  and  father  of  Zerahiah,  in  the 
iiri«  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51 ;  Ezr. 
VL  4).  Though  Uzzi  was  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
Za.iok,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  high- 
P  ie>t.  Indeed,  he  is  included  in  those  descendants 
o.*'  lliinehas  between  the  high-priest  Abishua  ('Icly- 
^yffot)  and  2^ok,  who,  according  to  Josephus 
Am.  riiL  1),  were  private  persons.  He  must 
have  been  contemporary  with,  but  rather  earlier 
this,  Eii.  In  Josephus's  list  Uzzi  is  unaccountably 
t-sWormed  into  Jonathan. 

2.  Son  of  Tola  the  son  of  Lsachar,  and  father  of 
tive  sons,  who  were  all  chief  men  (I  Chr.  vii.  2,  3.) 

3.  Son  of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
rii.  7). 

4.  Another,  or  the  same,  from  whom  descended 
^-tne  Benjamite  houses^  which  were  settled  at 
Jtru^alem  aftei*  the  return  from  captivity  (1  Chr. 
11.8). 

5-  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  overseer  of  the 

*>  ^(r  the  oonjociare  that  this  was  the  Gardrn  of 
y.fzx  nv-otioned  fn  the  later  history,  see  the  preceding 
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Levites  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

6.  A  priest,  chief  of  the  fathei^s-house  of  Je- 
daiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  high-priest  (Neh. 
xii.  19). 

7.  One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  Ezra  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 
Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding.       [A.  C.  H.] 

UZZI'A  (KJfj; :  'Ofra;  Alex.'Ofc£a:  Ozia), 
One  of  David's  guard,  and  apparently,  from  his 
appellation  **  the  Ashterathite,''  a  native  of  Ashta- 
roth  beyond  Jordan  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

UZZI'AH  (n»f]^ :    'KCapias  in  Kings,  'OfTas 

elsewhere ;  Alex.^'OxofTaj  in  2  K.  xv.  13 :  Ozias, 
but  Azarias  in  2  K.  xv.  13). 

1.  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  In  some  passages  his 
name  appears  in  the  lengthened  form  J|nW"(2  K. 
XV.  32,  34;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  xxvii.  2 ;  Is.  ill,  vi.  1, 
vii.  1),  which  Gesenius  attributes  to  an  en-pr  of 
the  copyists,  n*ty  and  nntV  being  neaily  identical, 
or  "  to  an  exchange  of  the  names  as  spoken  by  the 
common  people,  ss  being  pronounced  for  sr."  This 
is  possible,  but  there  are  other  instances  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  (not  of  Israel)  changing  their 
names  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  undoubtedly 
in  the  later  history,  and  perhaps  in  the  earlier, 
as  Jehoahaz  to  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17),  though 
this  example  is  not  quite  certain.  [Ahaziah, 
No.  2.]  After  the  murder  of  Araaziah,  his  son 
Uzziah  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy  the 
vacant  throne,  at  the  age  of  IG ;  and  for  tlie  greater 
part  of  his  long  reign  of  52  years  he  lived  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  showed  himself  a  wise,  active, 
and  pious  ruler.  He  began  his  reign  by  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  his  father's  enemies  tlie 
Edomites,  who  had  revolted  from  Judah  in  Jehoram's 
time,  80  years  before,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  where  he  took  the  im- 
portant place  of  Elath,  fortified  it,  and  probiibly 
established  it  as  a  mart  for  foreign  commerce,  which 
Jehoshaphat  had  failed  to  do.  This  success  is  re- 
corded in  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings  (xiv.  22),  but  from 
the  2nd  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxvi.  1,  &c.)  we  learn 
much  more.  Uzziah  waged  other  victorious  ware  in 
the  south,  especially  against  the  Mehunim,  or  people 
of  Ma&n,  and  the  Arate  of  Gurbaal.  A  fortiHed  town 
named  Aladn  still  exists  in  Arabia  Petraea,  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  situation  of  Gurbaal  is  un- 
known. (For  conjectures,  more  or  less  probable, 
see  Ewald,  Gesch!  i.  321  ;  Mehunim  ;  Gur- 
baal.) Such  enemies  would  hardly  maintain  a 
long  resistance  after  the  defeat  of  .so  formidable  a 
tribe  as  the  Edomites.  Towai"ds  the  west,  Uzziah 
fought  with  equal  success  against  the  Philistines, 
levelled  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh, 
and  Ashdod,  and  founded  new  fortitied  cities  in  the 
Philistine  territory.  Nor  was  he  less  vigorous  in 
defensive  than  offensive  operations.  He  stieiigthened 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  their  weakest  points, 
furnished  them  with  formidable  engines  of  war, 
and  equipped  an  army  of  307,500  men  with  the 
best  inventions  of  military  art.  He  was  also  a 
great  patron  of  agriculture,  dug  wells,  built  towei-s 
in  the  wilderness  for  the  protection  of  the  flocks, 
and  cultivated  rich  vineysirds  and  arable  land  on 
his  own  account.  He  ncvei*  deserted  the  worehip  of 
the  true  God,  and  was  much  influenced  by  2^ha- 
riah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  him  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5) ;  for,  as  he  must  have 
died  before  Uzziah,  he  cannot  be  the  siune  as  the 
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Zechariah  of  Is.  yiii.  2.  So  the  southern  kingdom 
was  raised  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  it  had 
not  known  since  the  death  of  Solomon ;  and  as  the 
power  of  Israel  was  ^adually  &Iling  away  in  the 
latter  period  of  Jehu  s  dynasty,  that  of  Jodah  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  Aomionites  and  Moabites,  and 
other  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  from  whom  Uzziah 
exacted  tribute.  See  2  Chr.  xxvi.  8,  and  Is.  zvi. 
1-5,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  annual 
tribute  of  sheep  (2  K.  iii.  4)  was  revived  either 
during  this  reign  or  soon  after.  The  end  of  Uzziah 
was  less  prosperous  than  his  beginning.  Elated 
with  his  splendid  career,  he  determined  to  bum 
incense  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
high -priest  Azariah  and  eighty  others.  (See  Ex.  xzx. 
7,  8 ;  Nam.  xvi.  40,  xviii.  7.)  The  king  was  en- 
.nged  at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he  pressed  forward 
with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  leprosy, 
a  disease  whidi,  according  to  Gerladi  (m  loco),  is 
often  brought  out  by  violent  excitement.  In  2  E. 
XV.  5  we  are  merely  told  that  **  the  Lord  smote 
the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house  ;*'  but  his 
invasion  of  the  priestly  office  is  not  specified.  This 
catastrophe  compelled  Uzziah  to  reside  outside  the 
city,  so  that  the  kingdom  was  administered  till  his 
death  by  his  son  Jotham  as  regent.  Uzziah  was 
buried  "  with  his  fathers,"  yet  apparently  not 
actually  in  the  royal  sepulchres  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 
During  his  reign  an  earthquake  occurred,  which, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  books,  was 
apparently  very  serious  in  its  consequences,  for  it 
is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological  epoch  by  Amos 
(i.  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv.  5,  as  a  con- 
vulsion from  which  the  people  "  fled."  [Earth- 
quake.] Josephus  {Ant,  ix.  10,  §4)  connects  it 
with  Uzziah's  sacnlegious  attempt  to  ofier  incense, 
but  this  is  very  unlikely,  as  it  cannot  have  occuired 
later  than  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  [AhosI.  The 
first  six  chapters  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  belong  to 
this  reign,  and  we  are  told  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22)  that 
a  full  account  of  it  was  written  by  that  prophet. 
Some  notices  of  the  state  of  Judah  at  this  time 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets Hosea  and  Amos,  though  both  of  these 
laboured  more  particalarly  in  Israel.  We  gather 
from  their  writings  (Hos.  iv.  15,  vi.  11 ;  Am.  vi.  1), 
as  well  as  from  the  early  chapters  of  Isaiah,  that 
though  the  condition  of  the  southern  kingdom  was 
fiur  superior,  morally  and  religiously,  to  that  of  the 
northern,  yet  that  it  was  by  no  means  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  apt  to  accompany  wealth  and 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time  Hosea  conceives 
bright  hopes  of  the  blessings  which  were  to  arise 
from  it ;  and  though  doubtless  these  hopes  pointed 
to  something  far  higher  than  the  brilliancy  o£ 
Uzziah's  administration,  and  though  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  to  *'  David  their  king "  can  only  be 
adequately  explained  of  Christ's  kingdom,  yet  the 
prophet,  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  Judah 
at  this  time,  was  plainly  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  there  God  was  really  honoured,  and  His  wor- 
ship visibly  maintained,  and  that  therefore  with  it 
was  bound  up  every  hope  that  His  promises  to  His 
people  would  be  at  bist  fulfilled  (Hos.  i.  7,  iu.  3). 
It  is  to  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  general 
character  of  Uzziah's  reign,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles  distinctly  states  that  his 
lawless  attempt  to  bum  incense  was  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  excellence  of  his  administration 
^2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  His  reign  lasted  from  B.o. 
8-9  to  756-7.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
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2.  (*OCfa:  Otias.)  A  Kohathite  Lente,  and  an- 
cestor of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]). 

3.  A  piiest  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who  had  taken 
a  foreign  wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  21). 

4.  i'AOa:  Axiom,)  Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai 
(Neh.  xi.  4). 

5.  OnjflJ:  •Oflttf:  Ozias).  Father  of  Jeho- 
nathan,  one  of  David's  overseers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

UZ'ZIELC^Kn^J:  'OfctiiA,  Ex.  vi.  18;  else- 

where  'OCt^A:  Oziel:  "God  is  my  strength"). 
1.  Fourth  son  of  Kohath,  father  of  Miahael,  Elza- 
phan  or  Elizaphan,  and  Zithri,  and  unde  to  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  18,  22 ;  Lev.  x.  4).  The  fiunily  descended 
from  him  were  called  Uzzielites,  and  Elizaphan, 
the  chief  of  this  fiimilv,  was  also  tlie  chief  father  of 
the  Kohathites,  by  Divine  direction,  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Num.  iii.  19,  27,  30),  although  be  seems 
to  have  been  the  youngest  of  Kohath's  sons  (1  Chr. 
vi.  2,  18;.  The  house  of  Uzziel  numbered  112 
adults,  under  Amminadab  their  chief,  at  the  time 
of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  by  King 
David  (1  Chr.  xv.  10). 

2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  son  of  Ishi,  who,  after 
the  Bucoessful  expedition  of  his  tribe  to  the  valley  of 
Gedor,  went  witii  his  three  brethren,  at  the  hesd 
of  five  hundred  men,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  to 
Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  remnant  of  the  Ann- 
lekites,  who  had  survived  the  previous  daughter 
of  Saul  and  David,  and  took  pofssession  of  their 
country,  and  dwelt  there  "  unto  this  day  "  (1  Chr. 
iv.  42 ;  see  Bertheau). 

3.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  of  the  sons  of 
Bela  (1  Chr.  vii.  7). 

4.  A  musician,  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  in  David's 
reign  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  elsewhere  called  Azareel 
(ver.  18).  Compare  Uzziah  and  Azariah. 

5.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  who  in  the 
days  of  King  Hezekiah  took  an  active  part  in  cleansing 
and  sanctifying  the  Temple,  after  all  the  pollutions 
introduced  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14,  19). 

6.  Son  of  Harhaiah,  probably  a  priest  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  who  took  gart  in  repairing  the 
wall  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  is  described  as  *'of  the 
goldsmiths,"  •'.  e.  of  those  priests  whose  hereditary 
office  it  was  to  repair  or  make  the  sacred  vessels,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  anaiof^  of  the  apothe- 
caries, mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  who  are  de* 
fined  i  Chr.  ix.  30.  The  goldsmiths  are  also  men- 
tioned Neh.  iii.  31,  32.  that  this  Uzziel  was  a 
priest  is  also  probable  from  his  name  (No.  1),  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  Malchiah,  the  gokl- 
smith's  son,  was  so.  [A.  C.  11.] 

UZ'ZIELITES,  THE  nhtV'^Vn :   6  '0»K 

'OMX :  Ozielitae,  OziheKtae),  The  descendants 
of  Uzziel,  and  one  of  the  four  great  fiimilies  into 
which  the  Kohathites  were  divided  (Num.  iii.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 
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tt:- 
Zafiov9t0ay :  Jetatha).    One  of  the  ten  sods  of 
Haman  whom  the  Jews  slew  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix.  9).    Gesenius  derives  his  name  from  the  Tas. 

^yjy  **  white,  '*Germ.  veiss;  but  Filrst  suggests 
as  more  probable  that  it  is  a  compound  of  the 
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Zend  vd^y  "  better,"  an  epithet  of  the  Ized  haoma, 
and  zata,  *' bom,"  and  so  "born  of  the  Ized 
haana."     But  sQch  etymologies  are  little   to  be 

trusted. 

VALE,  VALLEY.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
<!at«  that  these  words  signify  a  hollow  sweep  of 
zjound  between  two  more  or  less  parallel  ridges  of 
hifh  laod.  Vale  is  the  poetical  or  provincial  form. 
It  A  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  centre  of  a 
Tiu«y  should  xisually  be  occupied  by  the  stream 
vfaich  forms  the  drain  of  the  high  land  on  either 
side,  and  from  this  it  commonly  receives  its  name ; 
as,  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  of  the  Colne,  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  also,  though  comparatively  seldom, 
oiled  aft^r  some  town  or  remarkable  object  which 
it  raotains ;  as,  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  the  Vale  of 
White-horse. 

Valley  is  distinguished  from  other  terms  more 
or  less  closely  related;  on  the  one  hand,  from  "  glen,'' 
•*  ravine,"  **  gorge,"  or  *•  dell,**  which  all  express  a 
{impression  at  once  more  abrupt  and  smaller  than  a 
Talley;  on  the  other  hand,  from  "plain,"  which, 
tbi)ugh  it  may  be  used  of  a  wide  valley,  is  not 
ordinarily  or  necessarily  so. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  this  quasi-precision 
of  meaning  the  term  should  not  have  been  em- 
]*Tjei  with  more  restriction  in  the  Authorised 
Person  of  the  Bible. 

The  structure  of  the, greater  part  of  the  Holy 
LszmI  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  valleys 
is  oar  sense  of  the  word.  The  abrupt  transitions 
if  its  crowded  rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of 
aoT  extended  sweep  of  valley ;  and  where  one  such 
does  occur,  as  at  Hebron,  or  on  the  south-east  of 
Curiam,  the  irregular  and  uhsymmetrical  positions 
of  the  endosing  hills  rob  it  of  the  character  of  a 
Taller.  The  neuvst  approach  is  found  in  the  space 
l-etween  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which 
oDatains  the  town  of  Nabl&s,  tha  ancient  Shechem. 
Ttiis,  however,  by  a  singular  chance,  is  not  men- 
tJcQdd  in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the  "  Valley  of 
Jtzr^l " — ^the  undulating  hollow  which  intervenes 
between  Gilboa  (Jebel  Fuhtd),  and  the  so-called 
Little  Hermon  {Jebel  Duhy). 

Valley  is  employed  in  the  Authorised  Version  to 
render  tive  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  *^mek  ipOV',    ^dpay^,  KoiXiy,  also   very 

ru^ly  vtZioyy  a^X^y,  and  E/acjc  or  A/ack).  This 
appears  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  English  word  than  any  other,  and  it  is 
saticfiictory  to  Hnd  that  our  translators  have  inva- 
riably, without  a  single  exception,  rendered  it  by 
"valley."  Its  root  is  said  to  have  the  foi-ce  of 
•J<«{Riess  or  seclusion,  which  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  ui^ed  may  be  accepted  in  the  sense  of 
lateral  raUier  than  of  vertical  extension,  as  in  the 
D^Alem  expr«sion, — a  deep  house,  a  deep  recess.  It 
i«  connected  with  sevei-al  places  ;  but  the  only  one 
which  can  be  identified  with  any  certainty  is  the 
■fnwi  of  Jezreel,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
G«are^t  approaches  to  an  English  valley.  The  other 
Emcks  are : — Achor,  Ajalon,  Baca,  Berachah,  Beth- 
reiiob,  Elah,  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Jehoshaphat,  Keziz, 
Rephaim,  Siaveh,  Siddim,  Sucooth,  and  of  ha- 
CWnts  or  **  the  decision  "  (Joel  iii.  14). 

2.  G<a  or  GS  (K^l  or  K\a :  <t>^y^).    Of  this 

Bstonl  feature  there  is  fortunately  one  example 
remaining  which  can  be  identified  with  certsdnty — 
the  deep  hollow  which  encompasses  the  S.W.  and 
S.  of  JeniBlcm«  and  which  is  without  doubt  iden- 
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tical  with  the  Ge-hinnom  or  Ge-ben-hmnom  of  the 
0.  T.  This  identification  appears  to  establish  the 
Oe  93  a  deep  and  abrupt  raviue,  with  steep  sides 
and  narrow  bottom.  The  term  is  derived  by  the 
lexicographers  from  a  root  signifying  to  flow  to- 
gether ;  but  Professor  Stanley,  influenced  probably 
by  the  aspect  of  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  proposes  to 

connect  it  with  a  somewhat  similar   root  (fl^l), 

which  has  the  force  of  rending  or  bursting,  and 
which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  name  Gihon,  the 
fiunous  spring  at  Jerusalem. 

Other  Ges  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  those  of 
Gedor,  Jiphthah-el,  Z^eboim,  Zephathah,  that  of 
salt,  that  of  the  craftsmen,  that  on  the  north  side 
of  Ai,  and  that  opposite  Beth  Peor  in  Moab. 

is  the  word  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Arabic 
loadyf  and  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  that  con- 
nexion. [Palestine,  p.  676  a ;  River,  p.  1045  6.] 
It  expresses,  as  no  single  English  word  can,  the  bed 
of  a  stream  (often  wide  and  shelving,  and  like  a 
*«  valley  "  in  character,  which  in  the  rainy  season 
may  be  nearly  filled  by  a  foaming  torrent,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  dry),  and  the 
sti'eam  itself,  which  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
rains  has  shrunk  to  insignificant  dimensions.  To 
autumn  travellers  in  the  south  of  France  such 
appearances  are  familiar;  the  wide  shallow  bed 
strewed  with  water-worn  stones  of  all  sizes,  amongst 
which  shrubs  are  growing  promiscuously,  perhaps 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four  or  five  arches,  under 
the  centre  one  of  which  brawls  along  a  tiny  stream, 
the  sole  remnant  of  the  broad  and  rapid  river  which 
a  few  months  before  might  have  carried  away  the 
structure  of  the  bridge.  Such  is  the  nearest  like- 
ness to  the  wadys  of  Syria,  excepting  that^-owing 
to  the  demolition  of  the  wood  which  formerly  shaded 
the  country,  and  prevented  too  rapid  evaporation 
af^er  rain — many  of  the  latter  are  now  entirely 
and  constantly  dry.  To  these  last  it  is  obvious  that 
the  word  ^valley"  is  not  inapplicable.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  trandate  uachal,  alternating 
with  "  brook,"  "  river,"  and  **  stream.*  For  a 
list  of  the  occurrences  of  each,  see  Sinai  and  Pal. 
App.  §38. 

4.  Bik*6h  (nypa :  »€«(ok).    This  term  appears 

T    • 

to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider  than 
the  latter,  though  so  far  resembling  it  as  to  be  en- 
closed by  mountains,  like  the  wide  district  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  is  still  called  the 
Beka^a,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Amos.  [Plain, 
p.  889  6.]  It  is  rendered  by  "valley"  in  Deut. 
xxjriv.  3  ;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17,  xii.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22 ; 
Zech.  xii.  11. 

5.  haa-Shefildh  (n^DK'n :  rh  T^iov,  h  ire«iH5). 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  employment  of 
the  tei-m  "valley"  is  really  unfortunate.  The 
district  to  which  alone  the  name  hasrSh^feldh  is 
applied  in  the  Bible  has  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  a  valley,  but  is  a  broad  swelling  tract  of  many 
hundred  miles  in  area,  which  sweeps  gently  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Judah 

"To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main" 

of  the  Mediterranean.  [See  Palestine,  p.  672 ; 
Plains,  p.  890  6  ;  Sephela,  p.  1199,  &c.]  It  is 
rendered  *'  the  vale "  in  Deut.  i.  7 ;  Josh.  x.  40 ; 
1  K.  X.  27 ;  2  Chr.  i.  1 5 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13 ;  and  «  the 
valley"  or  "valleys"  in  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  2,  16, 
xii.  8,  XV.  33  ;  Judg.  i.  9 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  44.    [G.] 
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VANI'AH  (1T35 :  Otovayla  ;  Alex.  Obovwla ; 

FA.  Ovttp4:  Vania),  One  of  the  sons  of  Baiii, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command 
(Ezr.  X.  36). 

VASH'NI  O^Cn :  Sw/ :   VasserU).    The  first- 

born  of  Samuel  as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  yi. 
28  [13]).  But  in  1  Sam.  viii.  2  the  name  of  his 
firstborp  is  Joel.  Most  probably  in  the  Chronicles 
the  name  of  Joel  has  dropped  out,  and  "  Vashni  " 

is  a  corruption  of  ^^)i  **  and  (the)  second.*'    The 

Peshito  Syriac  has  amended  the  text,  and  rendered 
«  The  sons  of  Samuel,  his  Hntbom  Joel,  and  the 
name  of  his  second  son  Abiah.**  In  this  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott. 

VASH'TI  CWl:  'Atrrly;  06<£<mj,  Joseph. : 

Vaahti:    "a   beautiful   woman,"    Pers.).      The 

**  queen "  (nS/tSH)  of  Ahasuerus,  who,  for  re- 

fusing  to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests  at  the 
royal  banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king,  incon^ 
bis  wrath,  and  was  repudiated  and  deposed  (Esth. 
i.);  when  Esther  was  substituted  in  her  place. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  her 
with  historiod  personages ;  as .  by  Ussher  with 
Atossa,  the  wife  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  by  J. 
Capellus  with  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Ochus; 
but,  as  was  said  of  Es^er  (like  the  **  threescore 
queens"  in  Cant.  yi.  8,  9*),  it  is  far  more  pi^o- 
bable  that  she  was  only  one  of  the  inferior  wiyes, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  queen,  whose  name 
has  utterly  disappeared  from  history.  [Esther.] 
This  yiew  of  Vashti's  position  seems  further  to 
tally  exactly  with  the  narrative  of  Ahasnerus's 
order,  and  Vashti's  refusal,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  national  manners  of  the  Persians.  For 
Plutarch  {Conjug,  jpr accept,  c.  16)  tells  us,  in 
agreement  with  Herod,  y.  18,  that  the  kings  of 
Pereia  have  their  legitimate  wives  to  sit  at  table 
with  them  at  their  banquets,  but  that,  when  they 
choose  to  riot  and  drink,  they  send  their  wives 
away  and  call  in  the  concubines  and  singing-girls. 
Hence,  when  the  heart  of  Ahasuerus  "  was  merry 
with  wine,"  he  sent  for  Vashti,  looking  upon  her 
only  as  a  concubine  ;  she,  on  the  other  haiid,  con- 
sidering herself  as  one  of  the  KovpiZicu  tvvoikcs, 
or  legitimate  wives,  refused  to  come.  See  Winer, 
Realwb,  Josephus's  statement  (Ant.  xi.  6,  §1), 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Persians 
for  their  wives  to  be  seen  by  any  men  but  their  own 
husbands,  is  evidently  inaccurate,  being  equally 
contradicted  by  Herodotus,  v.  18,^  and  by  the  Book 
of  Esther  itself  (v.  4,  8,  12,  &c.).         [A.  C.  H.] 

.  VEIL.  Under  the  head  of  Dress  we  have 
ali-eady  disposed  of  various  terms  improperly  ren- 
dered "veil"  in  the  A.V.,  such  as  mitpachath 
(Ruth  iii.  15),  tsaiph  (Gen.  xxiv.  6.5,  xxxviii.  14, 
19),  and  rddid  (Cant.  v.  7 ;  Is.  iii.  23).  These 
have  been  explained  to  be  rather  shawls,  or 
mantles,  which  might  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over 
the  face,  but  which  wei-e  not  designed  for  the 
'special  puipose  of  veils.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice 
the  following  terms  which  describe  the  veil  proper : 

*  yofUovm  fi*  cKotrrot  avrwr  woAAac  fiiv  KOvptScac 
yvraurac,  voAA^  4*  en  nktvvat  woWok^k  rriirat  (Herod, 
i.  135). 

b  *'  It  Is  the  custom  of  us  Perelans,  wbco  we  make  a 
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— (1.)  Maseeh*  used  of  the  veil  which  Mosei 
assumed  when  he  came  down  from  the  moont '  lili. 
xxxiv.  33-35).     A  cognate  word,  siUA,^  occun  ia 
Gen.  xlix.  11  as  a  general  term  for  a  man's  ra>-j 
ment,  leading  to  the   inference  that  the  nia»<s4 
also  was  an  ample   outer  robe  which  might  be 
dhiwn  over  the  face  when  requii-ed.     The  conteit,  j 
however,  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  is  ccmdusive  as  to  the  objed 
for  which  the  robe  was  assumed,  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  size  or  form,  it  must  have  be«ti 
used  as  a  veil.      (2.)    Misp6ch6th*  used  of  tk 
veils  which  the  false  prophets  placed  upon  th^ 
heads  (Ezek.  xiii.  18»  21 ;  A.  V.  "  kerchiefs  *).  The 
word  is  understood  by  Gesenins  {Tha.  p.  9o5^  of 
cushions  or  mattresses,  but  the  etymology  {sdpKn^ 
to  pour)  is  equally,  if  not  more  £ivoarable,  to  th« 
sense  of&floving  veil,  and  this  aoooixis  better  w.th 
the  notice  that  they  were  to  be  placed  **  upoD  th^* 
head  of  every  stature,"  implying  that  the  leo^h  a 
the  veil  was   propoitioned  to  the   height  of  tLtr 
wearer  CFiirst,  Lex.   s.  v. ;  Hitzig  in  Ex,  l.c,  . 
(3.)  m*al6th*  used  of  the  light  veils  woni  Iv 
females   (Is.    iii.    19;  A.V.   "mufflere"),  whk.i 
were  so  called  from  their  rustling  motion.    Ttt 
same  term  is  applied  in  the  Mishna  (&z6.  6,  §''. 
to  the  veils  worn  by  Arabian  women.     (4.'  T^t-t*- 
mahjt  understood  by  the  A.V.  of  "  locks  "  of  kJ: 
(Cant.  iv.   1,  3,  vi.  7;  Is.  xlvii.  2),  and  so  tj 
Winer   (72ic6.  "  Schleier  **) ;   but   the  contenU  /f 
the  passages  in  which  it  is  used  &voar  the  seii-^'  ^i 
veil,  the  wearers  of  the  article  being  In  each  cjr« 
highly  bom  and  hand>omely  dressed.     A  aiciAt" 
word  is  used  in  the  Taigum  (Gen.  xxiv.  60^  of  ttr 
robe  in  which  Rebecca  enveloped  herself. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil,  it  is  inifxr- 
tant  to  observe  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  p>nt.^ 
in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  At  present,  ieinak> 
are  rarely  seen  without  it  in  Oriental  countiies.  so 
much  so  that  in  Egypt  it  is  deemed  more  requtMtf 
to  conceal  the  £ioe,  including  the  top  and  batk  c 
the  head,  than  other  paits  of  the  pei^soa  'Jjsd.^,  i. 
72).  Women  are  even  delicate  al)out  expi>:  c 
their  heads  to  a  physician  for  medical  ti-«:itncut 
(Russell's  Aleppo^  \,  240).  In  remote  dii>tr<L% 
and  among  the  lower  classes,  the  practice  is  net  »• 
rigidly  enfoixsed  (lAne,  i.  72).  Much  of  the  sc.t:- 
pulousness  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  reil  dat«s 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  whi^  forbade 
women  appearing  unveiled  except  in  the  pi^e«oce  ot 
their  neaiest  relatives  {Kor,  xxxiii.  55,  59^.  In 
ancient  times,  the  veil  was  adopted  only  in  tvxy- 
tional  cases,  either  as  an  article  of  ornamental  dr&s 
(Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7),  or  by  betrothed  maidens  x 
the  presence  of  their  future  husbands,  e^wciallT  at 
the  time  of  the  wedding  (Gen.  xiiv.  65,  xxix.  i'^ 
[Marriage]),  or,  lastly,  by  women  of  loose  du- 
racter  for  purposes  of  concealment  (Gen.  xxxtji. 
14).  But,  generally  speaking,  women  both  mar* 
ried  and  unmarried  appeai-ed  in  public  with  th-.r 
faces  exposed,  both  amwg  the  Jews  (Gen.  xii.  H. 
xxiv.  16,  xxix.  10 ;  1  Sam.  i.  12),  aiid  amoo^:  t;<^ 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  as  proved  by  thr  m- 
vaiiable  absence  of  the  veil  in  the  sculptures  uJ 
paintings  of  these  peoples. 

Among  the  Jews  of  the  New  Testament  a^t  it 
appears  to  hax-e  been  customary  for  the  wnmeo  tv 

great  feast,  to  Invite  both  our  concubines  and  oar  viw 
to  sit  down  with  us.*' 

^  niDO.  •»  WD.  •  nViBoo. 
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corer  their  heads  (not  necessarily  their  &ces)  when 
eofA;^  in  public  worship.  For,  St.  Paul  repro- 
lites  the  disuae  of  the  veil  by  the  Corinthian 
viTmen,  as  implying  an  assumption  of  equality 
V  th  the  other  sex,  and  enforces  the  coyering  of  the 
1:<^  as  a  sign  ^  of  subordination  to  the  authonty  of 
tt)e  ni€u  (1  Cor.  xi.  5-15).  The  same  passage 
lea  is  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the  talith, 
vith  whidi  the  Jewish  males  cover  their  heads  in 
pnrer,  is  a  comparatively  modem  practice;  inaa- 
mach  as  the  apostle,  putting  a  hypothetical  case, 
states  that  every  man  having  anything  on  his  head 
(:i>ht>oours  his  head,  t.tf.  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  ose 
of  the  veil  would  imply  subjection  to  his  fellow-men 
rather  than  to  the  Lord  ( I  Cor.  xi.  4).    [ W.  L.  B.] 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABERNACLE  AND 
TEMPLE.    [Tabebnacle;  Temple.] 

VERSIONS.  ANCIENT,  OP  THE  OLD 
A\D  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  On  the  ancient 
Torsion*  in  general,  see  Walton's  Proiegomena; 
SjTnoa,  Hittcire  Critique ;  Marsh's  Michael  is ; 
E.k:hhom's  Einleitung ;  Hug's  Emleitung ;  De 
W<<te's  Etnieitung ;  Havemick's  Einleitung  ;  Da- 
nhc'U^s  Introdtictum ;  Reuse,  Geechichte  dea 
y'r-ign  Testaments ;  Home's  Introduction  by  Ayre 
IT. I  ii.)  and  Ti^^lles  (vol.  iv.)  ;  Scrivener's  Plain 
Ifittyyjftction ;  Bleek's  Einleitung, 

Tiiere  were  two  things  which,  in  the  early  cen- 
t.r.ts  after  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
'•^re  closely  connected :  the  preaching  of  the 
«if'*p«l,  leading  to  the  diffuiied  profession  of  the 
t.lr.>t.an  faith  amongst  nations  of  varied  Ian- 
r-  tgiis ;  and  the  formation  of  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Churches  thus  gathered 
in  varied  countries.  In  fact,  for  many  ages  the 
>pri?3ii  of  Christianity  and  the  appearance  of  ver- 
Qacalar  translations  seem  to  have  gone  almost  con- 
tiQually  hand  in  hand.  The  only  exceptions, 
p»;rftaps,  were  those  regions  in  which  the  Christian 
j-fofesRton  did  not  extend  beyond  what  might  be 
uled  the  civilized  portion  of  the  community,  and 
in  which  also  the  Greek  language,  diffused  through 
t>e  conquests  of  Alexander,  or  the  Latin,  the  con- 
f'TQitant  of  the  dominion  of  Rome,  had  taken  a 
'•«epIy-rooted  and  widely-extended  hold.  Before 
th«  Christian  era,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
T^tament,  commonly  termed  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  earlier  Tai^uros  (if,  indeed,  any  were  written 
^  early)  supplied  every  want  of  the  Jews,  so  far 
i«  we  can  at  all  discover.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
'>it  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
1^^  produce  I  some  considerable  effei^t  beyond  the 
n»ere  Jewish  pale :  for  thus  the  compemtively 
Isr^  class  of  proselytes  which  we  find  existing  in 
the  time  of  oar  Lord  and  his  Apostles  must  appa- 
r^Ur  have  been  led  to  embrace  a  religion,  not  then 
«TOinended  by  the  holiness  of  its  professors  or  by 
*x*.»mal  advantages,  but  only  accredited  by  its 
<^^rines,  which  professed  to  be  given  by  the  Reve- 
Ution  of  God  (as,  indeed,  they  were) ;  and  which, 
m  netting  forth  the  tmity  of  God,  and  in  the  con- 
oration  of  all  idolatry,  supplied  a  need,  not 
fjrT.i»hed  by  anything  which  professed  to  be  a 
^^tem  of  positive  religion  as  held  by  the  Gi-eek, 
Utin,  or  Egyptian  priests. 
In  making  inquiry  as  to   the  versions  formed 


>»  The  tenn  i^mwia  In  I  Cor.  xi.  10  =sgign  of  authority, 
tostu  ^turiAcui  in  IMod.  Sic.  i.  H^tign  of  royalty. 


after  the  spread  of  Christianity,  we  rarely  find  any 
indication  as  to  the  translators,  or  the  particular  cir* 
cumstances  under  which  they  were  executed.  All 
we  can  say  is,  that  those  who  had  learned  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Apostles, — namely,  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Chinst  the  Son  of  God  tliere  is  forgivenesi  of 
sins  and  eternal  life  through  faith  in  his  propitiatory 
sacrifice, — are  indeed  the  trath  of  God ;  and  who 
knew  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  recoids 
of  this  religion,  and  the  Old  the  preparation  of  God 
for  its  introduction  through  promises,  types,  and  pro- 
phecies, did  not  long  remain  without  possessing 
these  Scriptures  in  languages  which  they  under^ 
stood.  The  appearance  of  vernacular  translations 
was  a  kind  of  natural  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  Churches. 

We  have  also  some  indications  that  parts  of  the 
Kew  Testament  were  translated,  not  by  those  who 
received  the  doctrines,  but  by  those  who  opposed 
them ;  this  was  probably  done  in  order  the  more 
successfully  to  guard  Jews  and  proselytes  to  Ju- 
daism against  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
**  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block." 

Translations  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  the  Hebrew  dialect,  are 
mentioned  in  the  very  curious  narration  gi\'en  by 
Epiphanius  (l.  xxx.  3,  12)  respecting  Joseph  of 
Tiberias ;  he  speaks  of  their  bein?  secretly  pre- 
served by  the  Jewish  teachers  of  that  city.  But 
these  or  any  similar  versions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  examined,  much  less  used,  by  any  Christians. 
They  desen'e  a  mention  here,  however,  as  being 
translations  of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
former  existence  of  which  is  recorded. 

In  treating  of  the  ancient  vei*sions  that  have 
come  down  to  w,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  will  be 
described  in  the  alphabetical  onler  of  the  languages. 
It  may  be  premised  that  in  most  of  them  the  Old 
Test,  is  not  a  vereion  from  the  Hebrew,  but  merely 
a  secondary  translntion  from  the  Septuns^int  in  some 
one  of  its  early  form*!.  The  value  of  these  second- 
ary versions  is  but  little,  except  as  bearing  on  the 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  a  department  of 
Biblical  learning  in  which  they  will  be  found  of  much 
use,  whenever  a  competent  scholar  shall  earnestly 
engage  in  the  revision  of  that  Greek  version  of  tlie 
Old  Test.,  pointing  out  the  corrections  introduced 
through  the  labours  of  Origen.  [S.  P.  T.] 

AETHIOPIC  VERSION.— Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Aethiopia  in  the  4th  century,  through 
the  labours  of  Fruroentius  and  Aedesius  of  Tyre, 
who  had  been  made  slaves  and  sent  to  the  king 
(Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  23  ;  Soar.  i.  19  ;  Soro- 
men,  ii.  24).  Hence  arose  the  episcopal  see  of 
Axuro,  to  which  Frumentius  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius.  The  Aethiopic  version  which  we 
possess  is  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum;  hence 
some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  age  of  the  earliest  mis- 
sionaries; but  from  the  general  character  of  the 
version  itself,  this  is  improbable ;  and  the  Abyssi- 
nians  themselves  attribute  it  to  a  later  period ; 
though  their  testimony  is  of  but  little  vsJue  by 
itself;  for  their 'accounts  are  very  contradictoiy, 
and  some  of  them  even  speak  of  its  having  been 
translated  from  the  Arabic ;  which  is  certainly  in- 
correct. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  was 
executed  from  the  Gi*eek. 

In  1513  Potken  published  the  Aethiopic  Psalter 
at  Rome:  he  i-eceived  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
from  some  Abyssinians  with  whom  he  had  met ; 
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whom,  however,  he  called  Chaldaeans,  and  their 
language  Cbaldee. 

In  1548-9,  the  Aethiopic  New  Test,  was  also 
printed  at  Rome,  edited  by  three  Abyssimans :  they 
sadly  complained  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  laboured,  from  the  printers  having  been  occu- 
pied on  what  they  were  unable  to  read.  They 
spealc  of  having  had  to  fill  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Acts  by  translating  fit>m  the  Latin 
and  Greek:  in  this,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
fiome  overstatement.  The  Bomau  edition  was 
reprinted  in  Walton*s  Polyglott ;  but  (acooixling  to 
Ludolf )  all  the  foiiner  en^rs  were  retained,  and 
new  ones  introduced.  When  Bode  in  1753  pub- 
lished a  cai^ful  Latin  translation  of  the  Aethiopic 
text  of  Walton,  he  supplied  Biblical  scholars  in 
general  with  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  this  version,  which  had  been  previously  impos- 
sible, except  to  the  few  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  language. 

In  1826-30,  a  new  edition,  formed  by  a  collation 
of  MSS.,  was  published  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pell  Piatt  (formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge),  whose  object  was  not  strictly 
critical^  but  rather  to  give  to  Uie  Abyssinians  their 
Scriptures  for  ecclesiastical  use  in  as  good  a  form 
as  he  conveniently  could,  consistently  with  MS. 
authority.  From  the  notes  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  in 
the  course  of  his  collations,  it  is  evident  that  the 
translation  had  been  variously  revised.  The  differ- 
ences of  MSS.  had  appeared  so  marked  to  Ludolf 
that  he  supposed  that  there  must  have  been  two 
ancient  versions.  But  Mr.  Piatt  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination,  that  where  certain  MSS. 
differ  widely  in  their  readings,  some  other  copy 
would  introduce  both  readings  either  in  a  conflate 
form,  or  simply  in  the  way  of  i^petition.  The 
probability  appears  to  be  that  there  was  originally 
one  version  of  the  Gospels ;  but  that  this  was  alier- 
wards  revised  with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  difierent  com- 
plexion of  text ;  and  that  succeeding  copyists  either 
adopted  one  or  the  other  form  in  passages ;  or  else, 
by  omitting  nothing  from  text  or  mai^n,  they 
formed  a  confused  combination  of  iwulings.  It 
appears  probable  that  all  the  portion  of  the  New 
Test,  atler  the  Gospels  originated  from  some  of  the 
later  revisera  of  the  former  part ;  its  paraphrastic 
tone  accords  with  this  opinion.  We  can  only  form 
a  judgment  fi'om  the  printed  texts  of  this  version, 
until  a  collation  of  the  MSS.  now  known  shall  be 
so  executed  as  to  be  available  for  critical  use. 

As  it  is,  we  find  in  the  copies  of  the  version, 
readings  which  show  an  affinity  with  the  older 
class  of  Greek  MSS.,  inteimingled  with  others 
decidedly 'Byzantine.  Some  of  the  copies  known 
show  a  stronger  leaning  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other ;  and  this  gives  a  considerable  degree  of 
certainty  to  the  conclusion  on  the  subject  of 
revii»ion. 

An  examination  of  the  version  proves  both  that 
it  was  executed  from  the  Greek,  and  also  that  the 
translator  made  such  mistakes  that  he  could  haixlly 
have  been  a  pei-son  to  whom  Greek  was  tiie  native 
tongue.  The  following  instances  (mostly  taken 
from  C.  B.  Micliaelis)  prove  this:  tpui  is  con- 
founded with  tpta  (or  tpn/f) ;  Matt  iv.  13,  *'  in 
monte  Zabulon  ;  '*  xix.  1,  **  in  ftwntes  Judaeae  ti*ans 
Joixianem."  Acts  iii.  20,  vpoicex<tpu''/A^Koy  is  ren- 
dered as  "quem  praeunxit  (irpoiccxpur/A^KOK) ;  ii. 
37,  fcarcK^Tfjaray  "  aperti  aunt  quoad  cor  eorum  " 
{nanipoiyfivav)  ;  zvi.  25,  imiicpowirro  ainmv  ol 
iiafiuHf  **  percussa  sunt  vincula  eorum  "  {iv^Kpov- 


oyro  ain&y  ol  Bc<r^Q.  Matt.  r.  25,  ^bnifw  is 
rendered  as  intelligens  {iwpoAv) ;  Luke  viii.  29, 
•ral  w49tus  ^vXMra'6fiwoSf  *'  a  partnUia  cnstodi- 
tus,"  as  if  roiS/ocs.  Rom.  vii.  11,  l^yiwir^irWf 
"  conculcavit,"  as  if  ^(cwinfo'cy.  Uev.  ir.  SJ 
Tpir,  **  sacerdotes,"  as  if  Icpclir.  The  meaning  m 
words  alike  in  spelling  is  confounded  :  thus,  1  Cor. 
xii.  28,  "  Posuit  Dominus  aurem  eodesiae,"  froB 
the  differing  meanings  of  OT2.  Also  wroi^  rpB> 
derings  sometimes  seem  to  have  originated  with 
false  etymology :  thus,  Matt.  r.  22,  **  Qoi  antes 
dizerit  fratrem  sunm  pannoman,**  peutk  having  bea 
connected  with  ^dicos, 

Bode's  Latin  version,  to  which  reference  ha 
already  been  made,  enabled  critical  scholars  to  qm 
the  Roman  text  with  much  confidence.  The  Ute 
Mr.  L.  A.  Provost,  of  the  British  Museum,  executed: 
for  Dr.  Tr^elles  a  comparison  of  the  text  of  Mr. 
Piatt  with  the  Roman,  as  reprinted  in  \Valt<a, 
together  with  a  literal  rendering  of  the  variatioDs; 
this  gave  him  the  critical  use  of  both  texts.  Tbsl 
pi^eseut  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Ellioott,  speakiag! 
with  the  personal  advantage  posseased  by  a  schebr 
himself  able  to  use  both  Aethiopic  texts  of  the  N<^ 
Test.,  draws  attention  to  the  superiority  of  thxt 
edited  by  Mr.  Piatt:  after  speaking  ( Aids  to  Fniih^l 
p.  381)  of  the  non-panphrastic  character  of  tk 
ancient  veraions  of  the  New  Test,  in  gen»^  I^. 
Ellicott  adds  in  a  note :  "  It  may  be  noticed  thst 
we  have  specified  the  Aethiopic  version  as  t}jst 
edited  by  Mr.  Pell  Piatt.  Tha  Aethiopic  vei>a« 
found  in  Walton's  Polyglott  often  degenerates  ii.U> 
a  paraphrase,  especially  in  difficult  paaages." 

The  Old  Test,  of  this  version,  made  from  tk 
LXX.  (as  has  been  already  specified),  has  been  fvh- 
jected  apparontiy  (with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms; 
to  very  little  critical  examination.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  Aethiopic  Old  Test,  has  been  com- 
menced by  Dillmann ;  the  first  poilion  of  which 
appeared  in  1853. 

Literature.— Poiken,  Preface  to  the  AethiffiT 
Psalter,  Rome,  1513;  C.  B.  Michaelia,  Prff^t 
to  Bodis  Collation  of  St.  Matthew,  Halle,  1749; 
Bode,  Latin  Translation  of  the  Aethiopic  y*^ 
Test,  Branswick,  1753 ;  T.  P.  Piatt,  MS.  SU^ 
made  in  the  Collation  of  Aethiopic  MSS^  iod 
Private  Letters  sent  to  TregelUs ;  L.  A.  Pi-erc^t, 
MS,  Collation  of  the  Text  of  Piatt  tcith  the  Reman, 
and  Translation  of  VariationSy  executed  for  Tre- 
gelles;  A,  Dillmann,  Aethiopische  BibeliherseU- 
ung  in  Hei-zog*s  Seal-Encyklopadie,       [S.  P.  T.] 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.— To  give  a  detaUed  ac- 
count of  the  Arabic  versions  would  be  nnpossible. 
without  devoting  a  much  lai^ger  space  to  the  subJM 
than  would  be  idtogether  in  its  place  in  aDictiooaiy 
of  the  Bible :  for  the  versions  themselves  do  Dot. 
owing  to  their  comparatively  Ute  date,  poasess  sbt 
primary  importance,  even  for  critical  studies;  u^ 
thus  many  points  connected  with  these  tnnabtioo* 
are  rather  of  literary  than  stiictiy  Biblical  intcrcAt 
The  venions  of  the  Old  TesL  mast  be  ooosidenil 
separately  from  those  of  the  New ;  and  those  fn« 
the  Hebrew  text  must  be  treated  apart  from  thu^ 
foiToed  from  the  LXX. 

(I.)  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Tett. 

(A,)  Made  firom  the  Hebrew  texL 

Rabbi  Saadiah  Haggaon,  the  Hebrew  commcotitor 
of  the  10th  century,  translated  portsoos  (««» 
think  the  whole)  of  the  O.  T.  into  Arabic  H> 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  CooftM- 
tinople,  in  1546.    The  I'aris  PoIygloU  cootaiBS  \he 
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same  Tcrsioo  from  a  HS.  differing  in  many  of  its 
rulii^:  this  was  reprinted  by  Walton.  It  seems 
38  if  copyists  had  in  parts  altered  the  version  con- 
L'ierabJr.  The  version  of  Isaiah  by  Soadiah  was 
priated  by  Paulus,  at  Jena,  in  1791,  from  a  Bod- 
Idao  MS. ;  the  same  library  contains  a  MS.  of  his 
rersioii  of  Job  and  of  the  Psalms.  Kimchi  quotes 
iu>  reraion  of  Hosea. 

The  Book  of  Joshoa  in  the  Paris  and  Walton's 
PdrgloCts  is  also  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  this  \\6- 
dijer  states  to  be  the  &ct  in  the  case  of  the  Poly- 
ji3tt  text  of  1  K.  zU. ;  2  K.  xU.  16 ;  and  of  Neh. 
L-ii.  27. 

Otiier  portions,  translated  from  Hebrew  in  later 
tioes,  do  not  require  to  be  even  specified  here. 

Bat  it  was  not  the  Jews  only  who  translated  into 
Arabic  from  the  original.  Thei^e  is  also  a  version 
c^'tk  Pentateuch  of  the  Samaritans,  made  by  Abu 
>Ai-i.  He  is  stated  to  have  clearly  luid  the  tnuisla- 
t'Q  of  Saadiah  before  him,  the  phraseology  of 
9Uh  he  otien  follows,  and  at  times  he  roust  have 
tMiithe  Samaritan  version.  It  is  considered  that 
til «  work  of  Abu  Said  (of  which  a  portion  has  been 
printel)  is  of  considerable  use  in  connection  with 
tbe  history  of  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  Peutateuch. 
[:S«  Sajiaritax  Pentatecch,  ii.  3.] 

(B.)  Made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac. 

This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text  contained  in 
the  Poiyglotts  of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Kuth, 
>amod.  Kings,  and  Nehemiah  (with  the  exception 
ai^titiooed  above  in  these  last-named  books). 

la  some  MSS.  there  is  contained  a  translation 
from  the  ^erop/ar-Syriac  text,  which  (though  a 
n%rat  version)  is  of  some  importance  for  the  criti- 
ciiiD  of  that  translation. 

:('.)  Made  from  the  LXX. 

Tne  version  in  the  Polyglotts  of  the  books  not 
Jj'Hafied  above.* 

Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Justinian!  Psalter- 
iLiii  Octuplum,  Genoa,  1516. 

The  Arabic  versions  existing  in  MS.  exhibit  very 
Tirous  foims :  it  appears  as  if  alterations  had  been 
c>t>ie  in  the  different  countries  in  which  they  had 
^«fa  U'sed;  hence  it  is  almost  an  endless  task  to 
tlb'.riminate  amongst  them  pi«cisely. 

"II.)  Arabic  versions  of  the  New  Test, 
The  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  New  Test. 
T')  ist  Urigt  be  specified  before  their  text  can  be  de- 

suioed. 

1.  The  Homan  editio  princeps  of  the  four  GospeL<, 
y>^^9l  (issued  both  with  and  without  an  iiiter- 
-lear  I^tin  version.  Reissued,  with  a  new  title, 
!>•  1019;  and  again,  with  a  bibliographical  prefiice, 
1774^. 

-.  The  Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test, 
"i'ted  by  Erpenius,  1616,  at  Leydeu,  from  a  MS. 
"t  the  1 3th  or  14th  century. 

.5.  The  Arabic  of  the  Paris  Polyglott,  1645.  In 
th?  Gospels  this  follows  mostly  the  Koman  text ;  in 
the  LpUtles  a  MS.  from  Aleppo  was  used.  The 
AnUc  in  Walton's  Polyglott  appears  to  be  simply 
'^kni  from  the  Pans  text. 

4.  The  CorsAufit  Arabic  text  (t.  e.  in  Syriac  let- 


*  Cardinal  Wiseman  (On  Out  Miracles  of  the  New 
Tot-  LuAjs  L  1T3-176,  240-244)  gives  a  curious  investl' 
^skn  of  the  origin  and  translation  of  this  Arabic 
iNaltiT,  and  of  the  occasional  use  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
^  sometimes  of  the  Syriac  version. 

^  Adler  (HeUe  nadi  Ram,  p.  184)  gives  a  citation  ftom 
^'  Vlocoizio  Jnan  da  T<sstanoaa,  who  says  in  his  Jiuseo 


ters),  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  New  Test.,  published  at 
Rome,  in  1703.  For  this  a  MS.  brought  from 
Cyprus  was  used. 

Storr  proved,  that  in  all  these  editions  the  Gospels 
are  really  the  same  ti-anslation,  however  it  may 
have  been  modified  by  copyists ;  especially  when 
the  Syriac,  or  Memphitic,  stand  by  the  side. 

JuynboU,  in  his  description  of  an  Arabic  Codex 
at  Franeker  (1838),  threw  new  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  Arabic  Gospeb.  He  praves  that  the  Frane- 
ker Codex  coincides  in  its  general  text  with  the 
Koman  editio  piincepe,  and  that  both  follow  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  so  that  Haymundi,  the  Roman 
editor,  must  not  be  accused  of  having  Latinized 
the  text.  The  greater  agreement  of  the  Polyglott 
text  with  the  -Greek  he  ascribes  to  the  influence 
of  an  Aleppo  MS.,  which  the  Paris  editor  used. 
JuynboU  then  identifies  the  text  of  the  Franeker 
MS.  (and  of  the  Roman  edition)  with  the  version 
made  in  the  8th  century  by  John,  Bishop  of  Se- 
ville. The  question  to  be  considered  thus  becomes. 
Was  the  Latin  the  basis  of  the  version  of  the  Gos> 
pels  ?  and  did  some  aflerwai-ds  revise  it  with  the 
Greek?  or,  was  it  taken  from  the  Gi-eek  ?  and 
was  the  alteration  to  suit  the  Latin  a  later  work  ? 
If  the  foi-mer  supposition  be  correct,  then  the  ver- 
sion of  John  of  Seville  may  have  been  the  first ;  if 
the  latter,  then  all  that  was  done  by  the  Spanish 
bishop  must  have  been  to  adapt  an  existing  Arabic 
version  to  the  Latin. 

Gildemeister,  in  his  communications  to  Tischen- 
dorf  (Gr.  Test.  1859.  Prolegg.  ccxxxix.),  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  all  the  supposed  connexion  of 
this  (or  apparently  of  any)  version  with  John  of 
Seville  is  a  mistake.  The  words,  however,  of 
Mariana,  the  Spanish  historian,  are  express.  He 
says,  under  the  year  737,  "  His  apqualis  Joannes 
Hispalensis  Praesul  divinos  libros  lingua  Arabica 
donabat  utriusque  nationis  saluti  consulens;  quo- 
niam  Arabicae  linguae  multus  usus  erat  Christianis 
aeque  atque  Mauiis ;  Latina  passim  ignorabatur. 
Ejus  interpretationis  exempla  ad  nostram  aetatem 
(t.  e.  A.D.  1600)  consei-vata  sunt,  extantque  non 
uno  in  loco  in  Hispania.***  Gildemeister  says, 
indeed,  that  this  was  entirely  caused  from  a  mis- 
underatanding  of  what  had  been  stated  by  Roderic 
of  Toledo,  the  fii-st  who  sjiys  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  adds  that  John  of  Seville  lived  really  in 
the  10th  century,  and  not  in  the  8th :  if  so,  he 
must  be  a  difl'ei'ent  person  apparently  from  the 
Bishop,  of  the  same  name,  about  whom  Mariana 
could  hardly  have  been  misinformed.  It  does  not 
appear  as  if  JuynboH's  details  and  arguments  were 
lilcely  to  be  set  aside  through  the  brief  fniginents  of 
Gildemelstei-'s  lettere  to  Tischendorf,  which  the 
latter  has  published. 

In  the  Erpenian  Arabic  the  latter  part  is  a  ti^ans- 
lation  from  the  Peshito-Syriac ;  tlie  Kpistles  not 
found  in  that  veraion  and  the  Apocalypse  are  said 
to  be  from  the  Memphitic. 

The  latter  part  of  the  text  in  the  Polyglotts  is 
from  the  Greek.  Various  Arabic  translations  of 
portions  of  the  New  Test,  exist  in  MS. :  they  do  not 
i-equire  any  especial  enumeration  here. 


de  las  MedaUas  desconocidas,  Huesca,  1646,  p.  115,  "  £1 
sanlo  Ar^obispo  Don  Juan  traduxo  la  sagrada  escritura 
en  Arabigo,  par  cuya  iDterccssiva  bixo  Dios  muchoe  mila- 
gras  i  los  Moros  le  llamavsn  Caid  almaUran,'*     Adler 

conjectures  this  designation  to  be  tjL»^\^  JoV3 
or      .  11     II  w)-^ 
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Literature, — ^MaUnimeas»  Preface  to  the  reissue, 
in  1774,  of  the  Reman  edition  of  the  Arabic  Oos- 
peb ;  StoiTy  Dissertatio  inauguralis  critica  de 
Evangeliis  Arabicis,  Tiibingen,  1775 ;  Juynboll, 
Zetterkundige  Bijdragen  (  Tweede  Stukje.  Besckrij- 
ving  van  een  Arabischen  Codex  der  Frcmeker  Bib- 
liotheek,  bevattende  de  vier  Evcmgelien^  gevolgd  win 
eenige  opmeringen,  voelke  de  ktterhmdige  Geschie- 
denis  van  de  Arabische  Vertaling  der  Evangelien 
betreffen),  Leyden,  1838 ;  Wiseman,  On  the  Mi- 
racles of  the  New  Testament,  [S.  P.  TJ 

ARMENIAN  VERSION.— Before  the  5th  cen- 
tury the  Armenians  are  said  to  hare  used  the  Syriac 
alphabet ;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob  is  stated  to  have 
invented  the  Armenian  letters.  Soon  after  this  it 
is  said  that  translations  into  the  Armenian  language 
commenced,  at  first  from  the  Syriac.  Miesrob,  with 
his  companions,  Joseph  and  Eznak,  began  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  with  the  Book  of  Pro\»erbs,  and 
completed  all  the  Old  Tast. ;  and  in  the  New,  they 
used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from  their  inability 
to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But  when,  in  the  year 
431,  Joseph  and  Eznak  returned  from  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  bringing  with  them  a  Greek  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  Isaac,  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  and 
Miesrob,  threw  aside  what  they  had  already  done, 
in  order  that  they  might  execute  a  version  from 
the  Greek.  But  now  arose  the  difficulty  of  their 
wantof  a  competent  acquaintance  with  that  language: 
to  remedy  this,  Eznak  and  Joseph  were  sent  with 
Moses  Chorenensis  (who  is  himself  the  narrator  of 
these  details)  to  study  that  language  at  Alexandria. 
There  they  made  what  Moses  calls  their  third 
ti-anslation ;  the  fii-st  being  tlmt  from  the  Syriac, 
and  the  second  that  which  had  been  attempted 
without  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
tongue.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  foimer 
attempts  were  used  as  &r  as  they  could  be,  and 
that  the  whole  was  remodelled  so  as  to  suit  the 
Greek. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Armenian  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in  1666,  under  the  care  of  a  person  commonly 
termed  Oacan,  or  Uscan,  and  described  as  being  an 
Armenian  bishop  (Hug,  however,  denies  that  Uscan 
was  his  name,  and  Eichhom  denies  that  he  was  a 
bishop).  From  this  editio  princepa  others  weie 
printed,  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  more 
than  to  follow  its  text ;  although  it  was  more  than 
suspected  that  Uscan  had  by  no  means  faithfully 
adhered  to  MS.  authority.  Zohnh,  in  1789,  pub- 
lished at  Venice  an  improved  text  of  the  Armenian 
New  Test.;  and  in  1805  he  and  his  coadjutors 
completed  an  edition  of  the  entire  Ai-menian  Scrip- 
tures, for  which  not  only  MS.  authority  was  used 
throughout,  but  also  the  results  of  collations  of 
MSS.  were  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  The 
basis  was  a  MS.  written  in  the  14th  century,  in 
Cilicia ;  the  whole  number  employed  is  said  to  have 
been  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  twenty  of  the  New 
Test.,  with  several  more  of  particulai*  portions, 
such  as  tl)e  Psalms.  Tischendorf  states  that  Aucher, 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Venice,  informed 
him  that  he  and  some  of  his  fellow-monks  had 
undertaken  a  new  critical  edition :  this  probably 
would  contain  a  repetition  of  the  various  collations 
of  Zohrab,  together  with  those  of  other  MSS. 

The  critical  editors  of  the  New  Test,  appear  all 
of  them  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Arme- 
nian language ;  the  want  of  a  I-atin  translation  of 
this  version  has  made  it  thus  impossible  for  them 


to  use  it  as  a  critical  authority,  except  by  the  aid; 
of  others.  Some  i-eading^  were  thus  oommunicaUaii 
to  Mill  by  Louis  Piques ;  Wetstein  received  suU 
more  from  La  Croze ;  Griesbodi  was  aided  by  i 
collation  of  the  New  Test,  of  1789,  made  by  hxt* 
denkarop  of  Hamburg.  Scholz  speaks  of  bar  jig 
been  furnished  with  a  collation  of  the  text  of  lb^»3  ] 
but  either  this  was  done  very  portiHlly  and  intiiri 
recUy,  or  else  Scholz  made  but  little  use  (and  thaj 
without  real  accuracy)  of  the  collatioD.  Tht^ 
partial  collations,  however,  were  by  no  means  saA 
as  to  supply  what  was  needed  for  the  real  critJcaj 
use  of  the  version ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  Uscaa'j 
text  was  thoroughlv  untrustworthy  £>r  critical  piorj 
poses,  an  exact  collation  of  the  Venice  text  of  1;^)^ 
became  a  desider^um;  Dr.  Charles  Rieu  of  th 
British  Museum  undertook  the  task  for  Trege'lc^ 
thus  supplying  him  with  a  valuable  portion  of  tb^ 
materials  for  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Te&!j| 
ment.  By  marking  the  words,  and  noting  bfj 
import  of  the  various  readings,  and  the  diarn 
fancies  of  Uscan*s  text,  Rieu  did  all  that  ws 
practicable  to  make  the  whole  of  the  laboor 
Zohmb  available  for  those  not  like  himself  ^Vnae 
nian  scholars. 

It  had  been  long  noti(^  that  in  the  ArmenBi 
New  Test,  as  printed  by  Uscan  1  John  t.  7  i 
found:  those  who  are  only  moderately  aoquaintJ 
with  criticism  would  feel  assured  that  this  mu^t  li| 
an  addition,  and  that  it  could  not  be  part  of  t^ 
original  tnmshition.  Did  Uscan  then  introduc-  i| 
from  the  Vulgate  ?  he  seems  to  have  admitted 
in  some  things  he  supplied  defects  in  his  MS 
translations  from  the  Latin.  It  was,  however, 
that  Haitho  king  of  Armenia  (1224-70),  h»l 
serted  this  verse:  that  he  revised  the  Arrorc: 
version  by  means  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  that  \i 
translated  the  prefaces  of  Jerome  (and  al$o  xhnA 
which  are  spurious)  into  Armenian.  Hence  a  ibin 
of  susptcum  attached  itself  to  the  Armenian  verM>« 
and  its  use  was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  d«>t.h 
whether  or  not  ft  was  a  critical  authoritr  wLk 
could  be  safely  used.  The  known  &ct  that  Z»h'~v| 
had  omitted  1  John  v.  7,  was  felt  to  be  so  fiu*  s?it  j^ 
factory  that  it  showed  that  he  had  not  found  it 
his  MSS.,  which  were  thus  seen  to  be  earlier  th 
the  introduction  of  this  corruption.  But  the  o^i 
lation  of  Dr.  Rieu,  and  his  statement  of  the  Arm^j 
nian  authorities,  set  forth  the  charBCter  of  the  versii'^ 
distinctly  in  this  place  as  well  as  in  the  text  t\ 
general.  Dr.  Rieu  says  of  1  John  r.  7,  that  out  v| 
eighteen  MSS.  used  by  Zohmb,  one  only,  and  t:  J 
written  A.D.  1656,  has  the  pSMsage  as  in  the  Stij 
phanic  Greek  text.  In  one  ancient  MS.  the  reail-zij 
is  found  from  a  recent  coiTection.  Thus  thert  I 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  was  inserted  h] 
Haitho,  or  by  any  one  till  the  time  when  r<i  J 
lived.  The  wording,  however,  of  Uscan  in  t^ 
place,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  MS.  of  ]tv>< 
so  that  each  seems  to  have  been  independently  hi.:| 
rowed  from  the  I^tin.  That  Uscan  did  this,  t>KH 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  for  in  the  immeiuti 
context  Uscan  accords  with  the  Latin  in  o|^wt.H 
to  all  collated  Aimenian  MSS. :  thus  in  rer.  t^.  ^1 
follows  the  Latin  "  Christus  est  Veritas  ;**  in  ^  -fl 
20  he  has,  instead  of  ifffuv,  the  subjunctive  n 
swering  to  sitmis :  even  in  this  minute  point  t  .1 
Armenian  MSS.  definitely  vary  fit>m  Uscan.  h 
iii.  11,  for  &7airctf/Liey,  Uscan  stands  akme  in  ajc«"t 
ing  with  the  Vu\^te  diligatis.  These  are  puii<f>  x^, 
the  employment  of  the  Vulgate  either  by  Uacas.  d 
by  some  one  else  who  prepved  the  MS.lfrom  wh-oi 
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he  printed.  There  are  many  other  passages  in 
which  alterations  or  considerable  additions  (see  for 
instance  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  xxiii;  14;  John  viii.  1-11 ; 
Acts  XT.  34,  xxiii.  24,  xxviii.  25),  are  pi'oofs  that 
Uscsn  agrees  with  the  Vulgate  against  all  known 
MSS.  (These  Tariations  in  the  two  texts  of  Uscan 
and  Zohrab,  as  well  as  the  material  readings  of 
Armenian  MSS.  ai«  inserted  in  Tregelles's  Greek 
Test.  <»i  Dr.  Riea's  authority.) 

But  systematic  revision  with  the  Vulgate  is  not 
to  be  found  even  in  Uscan's  text :  they  differ  greatly 
in  chamcteristic  readings ;  thouj^  here  and  there 
tiiroaghout  there  is  some  mark  of  an  influence 
drawn  from  the  Vulgate.  And  as  to  accordances 
with  the  Latin,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  proof  of  alterations  having  been  made 
in  the  days  of  King  Haitho.- 

Some  have  spoken  of  this  version  as  though  It 
had  been  made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  not 
from  the  Greek;  the  only  grounds  for  such  a  notion 
cu  be  the  facts  connected  with  part  of  the  history 
of  its  execution.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  read- 
ings which  show  that  the  translators  had  made 
M)me  use  of  the  Syriac ;  but  these  are  only  excep- 
tions to  the  general  texture  of  the  version :  an  addi- 
tion from  John  xx.  21,  brought  into  Matt,  xxviii. 
18,  in  both  the  Armenian  and  the  Peshito  is  pro- 
bably the  most  marked. 

The  collations  of  MSS.  show  that  some  amongst 
them  differ  greatly  from  the  rest :  it  seems  as  if  the 
variations  did  not  in  such  cases  originate  in  Ai-me- 
nian,  but  they  must  have  sprung  from  some  recast- 
ing of  the  text  and  its  revision  by  Greek  copies. 
There  may  perhaps  be  proofs  of  the  difference 
between  the  MS.  brought  from  Ephesus,  and  the 
copies  afterwards  used  at  Alexandria ;  but  thus 
much  at  least  is  a  certain  conclusion,  liiat  compar 
rison  with  Greek  copies  of  different  kinds  must  at 
some  period  have  taken  place.  The  omission  of 
the  Iflist  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in 
the  older  Armenian  copies,  and  their  inseilion  in 
the  later,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  some  effective 
revision. 

The  Armenian  version  in  its  general  texture  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Test. :  it  was  a  worthy  service  to  rehabilitate  it  as 
a  critical  witness  as  to  the  general  reading  of  ceilain 
Greek  copies  exiatii^  in  the  former  half  of  the  5th 
century. 

Literature. — ^Moses  Chorenensis,  Historiae  Ar- 
newfiicae  Libri  iii.  ed.  Guliel.  et  Georg.  Whis- 
ton,  1736 ;  Rieu  (Dr.  Charles),  MS.  coliation  of 
Vie  Armenian  text  of  Zohrab,  and  translation  of  the 
tahous  readings  made  for  TregeUes.      [S.  P.  T.] 

CHALDEE  VERSIONS.  [Taboums,  p.  1637.] 

EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.— I.  The  Memphitic 
Versi<9k. — ^The  version  thus  designated  was  for  a 
considerable  time  the  only  E^;yptian  translation 
known  to  scholars ;  Coptic  was  then  regarded  as  a 
snfBdently  accurate  and  definite  appellation.  But 
when  the  fiu:t  was  established  that  there  were  at 
least  two  Egyptian  veraions,  the  name  Coptic  was 
found  to  be  indefinite,  and  even  unsuitable  for  the 
translation  then  so  termed:  for  in  the  dialect  of 
Tpper  %ypt  there  was  another ;  and  it  is  from  the 
ancient  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  term  Coptic 
I*  taken.  Thus  Copto-Memphitic,  or  more  simply 
Memphitic,  is  the  bietter  name  for  the  version  in  the 
•lialect  of  Lower  Egjrpt. 

When  Egyptian  translations  were  made  we  do 
not  know:  we  find,  howerer,  that  in  the  middle  of 
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the  4th  century  the  Egyptian  language  was  in  gi'eat 
use  amongst  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  that 
country  ;  tor  the  rule  of  Pachomius  for  the  monks  is 
stated  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Egyptian,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  It  was 
prescribed  that  eveiy  one  of  the  monks  (estimated 
at  seven  thousand)  for  whom  this  rule  in  Egyptian 
was  drawn  up,  was  to  learn  to  read  (whether  so 
disposed  or  not),  so  as  to  be  able  at  least  to  read 
the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms.  The  whole  naim- 
tion  presupposes  that  there  was  in  Upper  Egypt  a 
translation. 

So,  too,  also  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  same  century. 
For  Palladius  found  at  Kitria  the  Abbot  John  of 
Lycopolis,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
Test.,  but  who  was  ignorant  of  Greek ;  so  that  he 
could  only  converse  with  him  through  an  inter- 
preter. There  seems  to  be  proof  of  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  Egyptian  language  even  before  this  time. 
Those  who  know  what  the  early  Christian  worship 
was,  will  fed  how  cogent  is  the  proof  that  the  Scrip- 
tures had  then  been  translated. 

When  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  language  and  races  of  modern  Egypt, 
it  was  found  that  while  the  native  Christians  use 
only  Arabic  vernacularly,  yet  in  their  services  and 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  they  employ 
a  dialect  of  the  Coptic.  This  is  the  version  now 
tei-med  Memphitic.  When  MSS.  had  been  brought 
from  Egypt,  Thomas  Marshall,  an  Englishman,  pre- 
pared in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Gospels ;  the  publication  of  which  was 
prevented  by  his  death.  From  some  of  the  readings 
having  been  noted  by  him  Mill  was  able  to  use  them 
for  insertion  in  his  Greek  Test. ;  they  often  difl'er 
(sometimes  for  the  better)  from  the  text  published 
by  Wilkins.  Wilkins  was  a  Prussian  by  birth ; 
in  1716  he  published  at  Oxfoixi  the  first  Memphitic 
New  Test.,  founded  on  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
compared  with  some  at  Kome  and  Paris.  That 
he  did  not  execute  the  work  in  a  very  satis&c- 
tory  manner  would  probably  now  be  owned  by  every 
one ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  else  did 
it  at  all.  Wilkins  gave  no  proper  account  of  the 
MSS.  which  he  used,  nor  of  the  variations  which 
he  found  in  them :  his  text  seems  to  Ix  in  many 
places  a  confused  combination  of  what  he  took  from 
various  MSS. ;  so  that  the  sentences  do  not  properly 
connect  themselves,  even  (it  is  said)  in  grammatical 
construction.  And  yet  for  130  years  this  was  the 
only  Memphitic  edition. 

In  1846-8,  Schwartze  published  at  Berlin  an 
edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  there.  These 
wei«  almost  entirely  modem  transcripts ;  but  with 
these  limited  materials  he  pixniuced  a  far  more  satis- 
factory work  than  that  of  Wilkins.  At  the  foot  of 
the  page  he  gave  the  variations  which  he  found  in 
his  copies ;  and  subjoined  there  was  a  collation  of 
the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic  versions  with  Lach- 
mann's  Greek  Test  (1842),  and  the  first  of  Tisch- 
endorf  (1841).  There  are  also  such  references  to 
the  Latin  version  of  Wilkins,  that  it  almost  seems 
as  if  he  supposed  that  all  who  used  his  edition 
would  also  have  that  of  Wilkins  before  them. 

The  death  of  Schwartze  prevented  the  continua- 
tion of  his  labours.  Since  then  Boetticher's  editions, 
first  of  the  Acts  and  then  of  the  Epistles,  have  ap- 
peared ;  these  are  not  in  a  form  which  is  avaiUble 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  themselves  unacquainted 
with  Egyptian :  the  editor  gives  as  his  reason  for 
issuing  a  bare  text,  that  he  int«nded  soon  to  publii^h 
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a  work  of  his  own  in  which  he  would  fully  employ 
the  authority  of  the  ancieut  versions.  Several  yeara 
.have  since  passed,  and  Boetticher  does  not  seem  to 
give  any  further  prospect  of  the  issue  of  such  volume 
on  the  ancient  versions. 

In  ]  848-52,  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Mem- 
phi  tic  New  Test,  was  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  He  v.  K.  T.  Lieder  of  Cairo.  In  its  pi^e- 
])aration  he  followed  MSS.  without  depending  on 
the  text  of  Wilkins.  There  is  no  statement  of  the 
variations  of  the  authorities,  which  would  have 
haixlly  been  a  suitable  accomjpaniment  of  an  edition 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Coptic  churches, 
and  in  which,  while  the  Egyptian  text  which  is 
read  aloud  is  printed  in  large  cb«ractei:s,  there  is  at 
the  side  a  small  column  in  Arabic  in  order  that  the 
readers  may  themselves  be  able  to  understand  some- 
tiiing  of  what  they  read  aloud. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  give  a  history  of  this 
veraioD :  we  find  proof  that  such  a  translation  ex- 
isted in  eaily  times,  we  find  this  now  (and  from 
time  immemorial)  in  church  use  in  Elgypt ;  when 
speaking  of  its  internal  character  and  its  value  as 
to  textual  criticism  (after  the  other  Egyptian  ver- 
sions have  been  described),  it  will  be  found  that 
there  ai'e  many  considerations  which  go  far  to  prove 
the  identity  of  what  we  now  have,  with  that  which 
must  have  existed  at  an  early  period. 

The  Old  Testament  of  this  version  was  made  from 
the  LXX.  Of  this,  Wilkins  edited  the  Pentateuch 
in  1731 ;  the  Psalter  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1744.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tattam  edited  the  Minor  Pit>- 
phets  in  1836,  Job  in  1846,  and  the  Major  Prophets 
in  1852.     Bardelli  published  Daniel  in  1849. 

11.  The  Thebaic  Version. — The  examination 
of  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  List  century  showed  that 
besides  the  MemphiUc  thei-e  is  also  another  version 
in  a  cognate  Eg^'ptian  dialect.  To  this  the  name 
Sahidic  was  applied  by  some,  from  an  Arabic  de- 
signation for  Upper  Egypt  and  its  ancient  language. 
It  is,  however,  far  better  to  assign  to  this  version  a 
name  not  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Arabian 
occupants  of  that  land:  thus  Copto-Thebaic  (as 
styled  by  Giorgi),  or  simply  Thebaic,  is  &r  prefer- 
able. Thfe  first  who  attended  much  to  the  subject 
of  this  version  was  Woide,  who  collected  I'eadings 
from  MSS.  which  he  communicated  to  Cramer  in 
1779.  In  1785  Mingai^lli  published  a  few  por- 
tions of  this  version  of  the  Kew  Test,  from  the 
Nanian  MSS.  In  1789  Giorgi  edited  very  valu- 
able Gi^eek  and  Thebaic  fragments  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  fifth  century. 
Miinter,  in  1787,  had  published  a  fragment  of 
Daniel  in  this  version ;  and  in  1789  he  brought  out 
portions  of  the  Epistles  to  Tlmotliy,  together  with 
readings  which  he  had  collected  from  MSS.  in  other 
pitrts  of  the  New  Test.  In  the  following  year 
Mingarelli  printed  Mark  xi.  29>xv.  22,  from  MSS. 
which  had  recently  been  obtained  by  Nani;  but 
owing  to  the  editor's  death  the  unfinished  sheets 
wei-e  never,  properly  speaking,  published.  A  few 
copies  only  »eehi  to  have  been  circulated  :  they  are 
the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  of  the  MSS.  having 
been  destix>yed  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  they 
fell,  and  fiom  their  contaiuing  a  portion  of  the  New 
Te^t.not  found,  it  appeai-s,  in  any  known  MS.  Woide 
was  now  busily  engaged  in  the  collection  ofpoilions 
of  the  Tliebaic  Scriptures:  he  had  even  issued  a 
Prospectus  of  such  an  edition  in  1778.  Woide's 
death  took  place  before  his  edition  was  completed. 
Ju  1799,  however,  it  appealed  under  the  editorial 


caie  of  Foixi.  In  this  work  all  the  portions  foiii»| 
by  Woide  himself  were  given,  as  well  as  those  pv^bn 
lished  by  Mingarelli  4n  his  lifetime ;  but  not  otiH 
were  Mingarelli*s  posthumous  sheets  passed  by,  bol 
also  all  that  had  been  published  by  Mant«r  ar><j 
Giorgi,  as  well  as  the  transcripts  of  Munter  fr^ 
the  Borgian  MSS.,  which  Ford  noight  have  used  fH 
his  edition.  This  oollection  of  fragments  contaiaj 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thebaic  New  Test.  Tb-H 
might,  however,  be  gieatJy  amplified  out  of  wbn| 
are  mentioned  by  Zoega,  as  found  in  the  Burgiii 
MSS.  (now  in  the  Propaganda),  in  his  cataltxr>l 
published  in  1810  after  bis  death.  It  could  hardlj 
have  been  thought  that  this  definite  aooonnt  of  e^ 
isting  Thebaic  fragments  would  liave  remained  tci 
more  than  half  a  century  withoot  aome  EgypM 
scholar  having  I'escued  the  inedited  portions  of  x'm 
version  from  ^eir  obscurity ;  and  surely  this  vox 
not  have  been  the  case  if  Biblical  critics  had  V«e 
found  who  possess  Egyptian  learning. 

In  the  Memphitic  Gospels  of  Schwartze  tbi"rr 
not  only,  as  has  been  ali-eady  mentioned,  a  colIsti« 
subjoined  of  the  Thebaic  text,  but  also  the  Gritk'i>n 
of  that  learned  editor  on  both  Ford  and  \Vo;J 
neither  of  whom,  in  his  judgment,  pofiae»«ed  ssd 
cient  editorial  competency.  In  this  opinion  be  «: 
))erhaps  correct;  but  still  let  it  be  observed,  ii^ 
it  had  not  been  for  the  labours  oi  Woide  '^oi'  vlw 
Foixl  was  simply  the  omtinuar),  there  is  no  m« 
to  suppose  but  that  the  Thebuc  New  Test.  v««u 
remain  unprinted  stilL  Haid  this  becD  the  cat 
loss  to  textual  criticism  would  have  been  peat 

111.    A   Third    Egyptian    Vebsios. — S« 
Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed  by  both  Muu 
and  Giorgi  amongst  the  Borgian  MSS.,  whk.h 
diakct  differ  both  from  the  Memf^tic  aiid 
These  fragments,  of  a  third  Egyptian  transla 
were  edited  by  both  these  scholars  independetitlT 
the  same  yeai*  (1789).     In  what  part  of  Kcjl't 
third  dialect  was  used,  and  what  should   U 
distinctive  name,  hie  beoi  a  good  deal  di 
Arabian  writera  mention  a  third  Egyptian  d: 
under  the  name  of  BashinuriCj  and  tliis  has  by  « 
been  assumed  as  the  appelhition  f<Mr  th»  rerv 
Giorgi  supposed  that  this  was  the  dialect  nr 
Ammonian  Oasis ;  in  this  Munter  agreed  with  h 
and  thus  they  callel  the  version  the  Am».ot. 
There  is  in  fact  no  certainty  on  the  sub}ect :  b  t 
the  affinities  of  the  dialect  are  cloeelr  alliei  to  i 
Thebaic,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  B'ts'tmnr 
the  district  of  Lower  Egypt  to  the  east  of  the  l^ 
it  seems  by  no  means  likely  that  it  can  bel^.c  ^ 
region  so  far  from  the  Thebaki.     Indeed  it  ha> 
treasonably  doubted  whethei*  the  slight  di(T«>itii4 
(mostly  those  of  orthogiaphy)  entitle  tht^  t 
considered  to  be  a  really  different  dialect  tiv^n 
Thebaic  itself. 

After  the  first  portions  of  this  versioiA  (^ 
were  transcribed  independently  by  Zoega  ai>d  Isc 
breth,  and  their  tianscripts  appeared  re»pl^n.n 
in  1810  and  1811.  The  latter  of  the:«  hc^^m 
accompanied  his  edition  with  critical  lematkv  i 
the  text  of  the  other  Egyptian  versions  on  ti-'e  ^m 
page  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

T/ie  Cliaracter  and  critical  use  of  the  K*\f^ 
Versions, — It  appears  that  the  Thelmc  vct»>  c  r 
reasonably  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  M 
phitic.      The  two  translations  are  iodefieiiii;.- 
each  other,  and  both  spring  from  Greek  oup«e>k. 
Thebaic  has  been  consideied  to  be  tha  older  iv  i| 
two,  partly  from  it  having  been  thooght  L'Litl 
book  in  the  Thebaic  dialect  quotes  thia  xeainu 
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&tiB  what  wat  judged  to  be  the  antiquity  of  the 
Uvk  so  referred  to.  Thei-e  are  other  grounds  less 
pracanoos.  If  the  Memphitic  vei-siou  exhibits  a 
paenl  agreement  with  tJie  text  current  at  Alex* 
acdrta  in  the  third  oentmy,  it  is  not  lureasonable 
to  Hippose  that  it  either  belongs  to  that  age,  or  at 
lM$t  to  one  not  rerj  remote.  Now  while  this  is 
tbe  case  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Thebaic 
teeim  to  have  beoi  framed  from  a  text  in  which 
tbev  was  a  much  greater 'admixtui'e,  and  that  not 
2iiaiog  from  the  later  revisions  which  moulded  it 
.SiXa  the  transition  text  of  the  fourth  century  (com- 
oesdng  probably  at  Antioch),  but  exactly  in  the 
opposite  direction :  so  that  the  contents  of  the  two 
Trf$i<«i»  would  seem  to  show  that  the  antiquity  of 
tji:  Thebaic  is  most  to  be  regarded,  but  that  the 
.VIeatphitic  is  often  preferable  as  to  the  goodness  of 
It*  readings,  as  well  as  in  I'espect  to  dialect. 

It '»  probable  that  the  more  Hellenixed  region  of 
Lower  i^ypt  would  not  require  a  Temacular  ver- 
«-»  at  so  early  a  period  as  would  the  more 
L>«n&Qehly  Egyptian  region  of  the  Thebaid.  There 
ir*  Mjoae  marlu  of  want  of  polish  in  the  Thebaic ; 
*'>.  Greek  words  which  are  introduced  are  changed 
Ltoa  barbarous  form;  the  habitual  introduction  of 
ss  aspirate  shows  either  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
|'|'^*k  Muods,  or  else  it  seems  like  a  want  of  polish 
b  Uw  dialect  itself.  That  such  a  mode  of  express- 
ly ijreek  words  in  Egyptian  is  not  needed,  we  can 
te  (stm  its  non-existenoe  in  the  Memphitic. 

Tbe  probable  conclusions  seem  to  be  these : — that 
'iw  Thebaic  version  was  made  in  die  early  part  of 
u»  third  oeatury,  for  the  use  of  the  common  people 
>«ioog  the  Christians  in  Upper  Egypt ;  that  it  was 
iatak  from  MSS.  such  as  were  then  current  in 
toe  regions  of  Egypt  which  were  distant  from  Alex- 
Laijia;  that  afterwards  the  Memphitic  version  was 
cucuted  in  what  was  the  more  polished  dialect, 
it^m  the  Greek  copies  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  Uius 
B  pmcss  of  time  the  Memphitic  remaiued  alone  in 
'CTMssiatftical  use.  Possibly  the  disuse  of  the  Thebaic 
iL  the  Egyptian  churches  did  not  take  place  until 
A.*ibic  was  hut  becoming  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
iciit  land.  It  will  be  well  for  thoM  whose  studies 
fcible  theoa  personally  to  enter  on  the  domain  of 
IcTfitian  literature,  to  communicate  to  Biblical 
*•  f«4ai«  the  results  of  new  i^eaearches. 

Tne  value  of  these  versions  in  textual  criticism, 
'1 4)  though  they  are  known  only  through  defective 
''taonels,  ts  very  high.  In  some  respect  they  afibrd 
i^e  same  kind  of  evidence  relative  to  the  text  cur- 
nat  ID  Egypt  in  the  early  centuries,  as  do  the  Old 
Udn  and  the  Tersi<«i  of  Jerome  for  that  in  use  in 
\ta  West.     [Vulgate.] 

A  li»w  remarks  only  need  be  made  respecting  the 
third  Egyptian  version.  The  fi-agments  of  this  fol- 
"•9  the  Thebaic  so  closely  as  to  have  no  independent 
dunrter.  This  version  does  however  possess  critical 
v«-)<if,  as  furnishing  evidence  in  a  small  poilion  not 
^•'•WD  in  tbe  Thebaic.  The  existence  of  the  third 
T^'^ioa  is  a  &i'ther  argument  as  to  the  early  ex- 
i't'nce  and  use  of  the  Thebaic,  for  this  seems  to  be 
^natti  from  it  by  mooldiug  it  into  the  colloquial 
i'il<^:t  of  some  localitv. 

liitrature. — Schwartze,  Qitatuor  Evangelia  in 
l*i>iU^o  Linguae  Copiicae  Mempftitica,  1846-7 ; 
^''ide,  Aon  Testamenti  Fragmenta  Sahidica 
'i-e.  Thebaica),  [Appendix  ad  Cod.  Alex.],  1799; 
Min»arelU,  Aegyptionan  Codicum  Heliquiae,  1 785, 
^\ :  Miioter,  CommenUUio  de  indole  Versionis 
^'.  T.  Sahidicae,  1789;  Giorgi,  Fragmenttim  Ev. 
*.  Jotm,  Graeco-Copto-Thebaicumf  1789;  Zoe^a, 


Catcdogus  Codicum  Copticorum  Mcmuacr^torum 
qui  in  Museo  Borgicmo  Vetitria  adaeroantvar^  1810  ; 
Engelbreth,  Fragmenta  Baamurioo-Copiica  Veteria 
et  Novi  Teatamenti,  1811.  [S.  P.  T.] 

GOTHIC  VERSION.— In  the  yeai-  318  the 
Gothic  bishop  and  translator  of  Scripture,  Ulphilas, 
was  bom*  He  succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of 
the  Goths  in  348,  when  he  subsciibed  a  confession 
rejecting  the  orthodox  creed  of  Nicaea ;  through 
him  it  is  said  that  the  Goths  in  genei^al  adopted 
Arianism;  it  may  be,  however,  more  conect.to 
consider  that  Arianism  (or  Semi-Arianison)  had  al- 
ready spread  amongst  the  Goths  inhabiting  within 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Gi-eeks 
and  Latins.  Theophilus,  the  predecessor  of  Ulphilas, 
had  been  present  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and  had 
subscribed  the  Homo-ousion  confession.  The  gieat 
work  of  Ulphilas  was  his  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
a  ti-anslation  in  which  few  tmces,  if  any  (except  in 
Phil.  ii.  6),  can  be  found  of  his  peculiar  and  eno- 
neous  dogmas.  In  388  Ulphilas  visited  Constan- 
tinople to  defend  his  heterodox  creed,  and  while, 
there  he  died. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Eastern  Goths  occupied 
and  governed  Italy,  while  the  Western  Goths  took 
possession  of  Spain,  where  they  ruled  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  centuiy.  Amongst  the  Goths 
in  both  these  countries  can  the  use  of  this  version 
be  traced.  It  must  in  fact  have  at  one  time  been 
the  vernacular  translation  of  a  large  portion  of 
Euroi)e. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  ex- 
istence of  a  MS.  of  thw  version  was  known,  through 
Morillon  having  mentioned  that  he  had  obsen-ed 
one  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Weixlen  on 
the  Ruhr  in  Westphalia.  He  transcribed  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  some  other  parts,  which  were  after- 
waixls  publishei.!,  as  were  other  verses  copied  soon 
after  by  Arnold  Mercator. 

In  1648,  almost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  War,  the  Swedes  took  that  part  of  Prague 
on  the  left  of  tlie  Moldau  (Kleine  Seite),  and 
amongst  the  spoils  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  of 
the  Gothic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Codex  Argenteva. 
This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  that 
Morillon  had  seen  at  Werden ;  but  whether  the 
same  or  not,  it  had  been  long  at  Prague  when  found 
there  by  the  Swedes,  for  Stranius,  who  died  in  1601, 
mentions  it  as  being  there.  The  Codex  Argenteua 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  to  Stockholm  ;  but  on  the 
abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  a  few 
years  later,  it  disappeai  ed.  In  1 655  it  was  in  tlte 
possession  of  Isaac  Vossius  in  Holland,  who  had 
been  the  queen's  librarian ;  to  him  therefore  it  is 
'probable  that  it  had  been  given,  and  not  to  the 
queen  herself,  by  the  geneial  who  brought  it  from 
Prague.  In  1662  it  was  repun^ha^ed  for  Sweden 
by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  tie  la  Gaitlie,  who  caused 
it  to  be  splendidly  bound,  and  placed  it  in  the 
libj-ary  of  the  Univeraity  of  Upsal,  where  it  now 
remains. 

While  the  book  was  in  the  hands  of  Vossius  a 
transcript  was  made  of  its  text,  from  which  Junius, 
his  uncle,  edited  the  Hrst  edition  of  the  Gothic 
Gospels  at  Dort  in  1665:  the  Ani^lo-Saxon  Ga«?pels, 
edited  by  Marshall,  accompanied  the  Gothic  text. 
The  labours  of  other  alitora  suctteeded :  Stiem- 
bielm,  1671;  Benzel  and  Lye,  1750;  and  others 
comparatively  recent.  The  MS.  is  written  on  vellum 
that  was  once  puiple,  in  silver  lettei's,  except  those 
at  the  beginning  of  sections,  which  are  golden.    The 
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Gospels  have  many  lacunae:  it  is  calculated  that 
when  entire  it  consisted  of  320  folios;  there  ai^e 
now  but  188.  The  uniformity  of  the  writing  is 
wonderful:  so  that  it  has  been  thought  whether 
each  letter  was  not  foimed  by  a  hot  iron  impi-essing 
the  gold  or  silver,  used  just  as  bookbindei's  put  on 
the  lettei-ing  to  the  back  of  a  book.  It  is  pi^ty 
certain  that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS.  must 
have  been  written  in  the  6th  centuiy,  probably  in 
Upper  Italy  when  under  the  Gothic  sovereignty. 
Some  in  the  last  century  supposed  that  the  language 
of 'this  document  is  not  Gothic,  but  Krankish — an 
opinion  which  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  in 
Italy  of  Ostio-Gothic  wiitings,  about  which  there 
could  be  no  question  raised.  Some  Visi-Gothic 
monuments  in  Spain  were  evidence  on  the  same 
side. 

Knittel,  in  1762,  edited  from  a  Wolfcnbuttel  pa- 
limpsest some  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  Gothic,  in  which  the  Latin  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  version  of  Ulphilas.  This  discovery  first  made 
known  the  existence  of  any  part  of  a  version  of  the 
Epistles.  The  portions  brought  to  light  were  soon 
afterwards  used  by  Ihre  in  the  collection  of  re- 
marks on  Ulphilas  edited  in  1773  by  Busching. 

But  as  it  was  certain  that  in  obscure  places  the 
Codex  Argenteua  had  been  not  veiy  correctly  i*ead, 
Ihre  laboured  to  copy  it  with  exactitude,  and  to 
form  a  Latin  version :  what  he  had  thus  prepared 
was  edited  by  Zahn  in  1805. 

New  light  dawned  on  Ulphilas  and  his  venion  in 
1817.  While  the  late  Caixiinal  Mai  was  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  palimpsests  in  the  Ambrosian 
Libraiy  at  Milan,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  a 
libi-arian,  he  noticed  traces  of  some  Gothic  writing 
under  that  of  one  of  the  codices.  This  was  found 
to  be  part  of  the  Books  of  Ezm  and  Nehemiah.  In 
making  further  examination,  four  other  palimpsests 
were  found  which  contained  portions  of  the  Gothic 
Vei'sion.  Mai  deciphered  these  MSS.  in  conjunction 
witli  Count  Carlo  Ottavio  Castiglione,  and  their 
labours  resulted  in  the  recoveiy,  besides  a  few  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Test.,  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  some  parts  of  the 
Gospels. 

The  edition  of  Gabelentz  and  Loebe  (1836-45) 
contains  all  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic 
Version,  with  a  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a 
Gothic  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  These  editors 
were  at  the  pains  to  re-examine,  at  Upsal  and  Milan, 
the  MSS.  themselves.  They  have  thus,  it  appears, 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  errors  made 
by  their  predeoessoi-s.  The  Milan  palimpsests  were 
chemically  restored  when  the  mode  of  doing  this 
was  not  as  well  known  as  it  is  at  present ;  th^ 
whole  texture  of  the  vellum  seems  stained  and 
spoiled,  and  thus  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  read  the 
ancient  writing  correctly.  Those  who  have  them- 
selves looked  at  the  Wolfenbiittel  palimpsest  fit)m 
which  Knittel  edited  the  portions  of  Romans,  and 
who  have  also  examined  the  Gothic  palimpsests  at 
Milan,  will  probably  agree  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
read  the  unrestored  MS.  at  Wolfenbiittel  than  the 
restored  MSS.  at  Milan.*:  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  we  would  appreciate  the  labours  of  Gabe- 
lentz and  Loebe. 

In  1854  Uppstrom  published  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Codex  Argewteut,  with  a  beautiful 
fao-simile.     Ten  leaves  of  the  MS.  were  then  miss- 


*^  6adi  is  the  writer's  Judgment  from  hte  own  ezami* 
nation  of  the  palimpsest  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and  of  those  at 


ing,  and  Uppstrom  tells  a  ntfaer  ongntifying  story! 
that  they  had  been  stolen  by  some  E^idi  tra-^ 
veller.  It  is  a  satisfacti<M),  however,  that  a  fewt 
years  afterwards  the  real  thief  on  his  death-be<| 
restored  the  missing  leaves ;  and,  thoi^  stolen,  :t| 
was  not  by  anyone  out  of  Sweden.  Uppstrom  edited) 
them  as  a  supplement  in  1857. 

In  1855-6  Massmann  issued  an  ezcellait  smalj 
edition  of  all  the  Gothic  portions  of  the  Scriptcn 
known  to  be  extant.     Re  acoompaoies  ^  Goth 
text  with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  and  there  are 
Gi'ammar  and  Vocabulary  subjoined.     This  editi<i 
is  said  to  be  more  oon-ect  than  that  of  Gabeleotz 
Loebe.   Another  edition  of  Ulphilaa  by  F.  L.  S 
appeared  at  Paderbom  in  1858. 

As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gothic  lan^rtsg 
the  version  of  Ulphilas  possesses  great  interest ;  a 
a  version  the  use  of  which  was  once  extekw 
widely  through  Europe,  it  is  a  monument  <^  tq 
Christianization  of  the  Goths;  and  aa  a  veni 
knmcn  to  have  been  made  in  ^e  4th  century, 
transmitted  to  us  in  ancient  MSS.,  it  has  its  vali 
in  textual  criticism,  being  thus  a  witnesa  to  readio 
which  were  cunvnt  in  that  age.  In  certain  passsf^ 
it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  some  proof  of  tb 
influence  of  the  Latin ;  and  this  has  htea  rega-nn 
as  coniirmed  by  the  order  of  the  Gospels  in  tb 
Codex  ArgenteuSj  being  that  of  some  of  the  Old  Lad 
MSS.,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  But  if  the  pen 
liaiities  pointed  out  were  borrowed  in  the  (tota 
frem  the  Latin,  ^ey  must  be  considered  rather  a^  ti 
ceptional  points,  and  not  such  as  afieet  the  gen^ij 
texture  of  the  Tersi<H],  for  its  Greek  origin  »  » 
to  be  mistaken.  This  is  certain  from  the  maoM 
in  which  the  Greek  constructions  and  the  fono 
compound  words  are  imitated.  The  T«y  mtstJc 
of  rendering  are  proo&  of  Greek  and  not  Lso 
origin.  The  marks  of  conft>rmity  to  the  Latin  mi 
have  been  introduced  into  the  version  in  the  cJ 
of  MSS.  copied  in  Italy  during  the  rule  in  th 
land  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns.  The  Woltenburt 
palimpsest  has  Li^n  by  the  side  of  the  Gothic 

The  Greek  from  which  the  version  was  m» 
must  in  many  riespects  have  been  what  has  bei 
termed   the   ti-ansition   text  of  the  4th  c 
another  witness    to  which    is    the  revised    fu 
of  the  Old  Latin,  such  as  is  found  in  the  C 
Brixianus  (this  revision  being  in  fact  the  /fob- 
[Vdloate.] 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  readings  of  the  G«th 
confirm  those  of  the  most  ancient  authorities,  tl 
united  testimony  must  be  allowed  to  poaaess  es)>«(i 
weight. 

Zt^froiurff.— WaiU,  U^ber  das  Ztflcn  vmd  a 

Lehre  des   Uiphila,  1840;  Gabelentx  ^std  Lo^b 

Uiphilas{Prolegomena\lS$6'4S;  Uppstrciin,0^^ 

ArgenteiiSf  1854  (Decern  Codicis  ArgttUei  reding 

folia,  1857) ;  Massmann,  Ulfiias,  1857.      [S.  P.  T 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TE-Tj 
MENT. 

1.  Septuagimt. — In  addition  to  the  speu 
article  on  this  version  [Septuagikt]  a  few  \nm. 
may  be  noted  here. 

(I.)  Name^ — In  all  discnasiona  rebtrre  to  U 
name  of  Septuagint,  so  univeiaally  i|)iin>priattNi  i 
the  Gi-eek  renion  of  Alexandria,  the  scholim  i*] 
covered  by  Osann  and  published  by  KHachl  otil 
to  be  considered.    The  origin  of  this  Latin  scbi-ki*! 


Milan ;  but  of  course  he  never  saw  the  latter  prior 
their  restoration. 
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is  curious.    Tlie  substanoe  of  it  is  stated  to  have 
bwD  extracted  from  Callimachus  and  Ei-atoeithenes, 
the  AlexaDdriao  Libmrians,  by  Tzetzes,  and  from 
his  Greek  note  an  Italian  of  Uie  15th  centuiy  has 
formed  the  Latin  scholion  in  question.     The  writer 
has  been  speaking  of  the  collecting  of  ancient  Greek 
po«ms  carried  on  at  Alexandria   under   Ptolemy 
Fhiiadeiphns,  and  then  he  thus  continues:  "Nam 
rex  ille  philosophis  affertissimus  (oorr.  *  diflrei*tiau- 
mus/  Kitschl, '  affectissimus/  Thiei^sch)  et  caeteris 
omnibus  anctoribus  clans,  disquisitis  impoisa  i*^ae 
muniticentiae  ubique  teiTarum  quantum  valuit  vo- 
lumioibns  opera  Demetrii  Phalei-ei  phzxa  senum 
dins  bibliothecas  fecit,  alteram  extra  regiam  alteram 
autem  in  regia."     The  scholion  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  boo&  in  many  languages :  "  quae  summa 
diligentia  rex  ille  in  suam  linguam  fecit  ab  optimis 
interpretibns  oonverti."  <*     Bemhardy  reads  instead 
of  ** phzxa  senum/*  ''et  Ixx  senum,*'  and  this 
(correction  is  agreed  to  by  Thiersch,  as  it  well  may 
be :  some  correction  is  manifestly  needed,  and  tliis 
appea»  to  be  right     This  gives  us  seventy  elders 
associated  in  the  formation  of  the  Library.    The  tes- 
timoQj  comes  to  us  fit>m  Alexandrian  auUiority ; 
sad  this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  true), 
would  connect  the  Sephtagmt  with  the  Library ;  a 
deagoation  whicJi  might  most  easily  be  applied  to  a 
reracn  of  the  Sciiptures  there  deposited ;  and,  let 
the  translation  be  once  known  bv  such  a  name, 
then  nothing  would  be  more  probable  than  that  the 
desijpiation  should  be  applied  to  the  tnm^ators. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  forma- 
tioD  of  the  fables.    Let  the  Septuagint  be  first  known 
as  applying  to  the  associates  in  the  collection  of  the 
Libnury,  then  to  the  Libi:ary  itself,  and  then  to  that 
particalar  book  in  the  Libi-ai'y  which  to  so  many 
had  a  &r  greater  value  than  all  its  other  contents. 
Whether  more  than  the  Pentateuch  was  thus  trans- 
lated and  then  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  is  a 
Npaiate  question. 

(H.)  The  Connexion  of  the  Pentatettch  in  the 
LXX.  voith  the  Samaritan  Text. — ^It  was  long  ago 
remarked  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  Sanuuitan 
copy  and  the  LXX.  agree  in  readings  which  dlD'er 
^nm  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  has  been 
pomted  out  as  occurring  in  perhaps  two  thousand 
places.  The  conclusion  to  which  some  thus  came 
WIS  that  the  LXX.  must  have  been  translated  from 
a  Samaritan  copy. 

Bat,  on  many  grounds,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
^mit  this,  even  if  it  were  found  impossible  to  ex- 
plain  the  coincidences.  For  (i.)  it  must  be  taken 
into  aooonnt  that  if  the  discrepancies  of  the  Sama- 
ritan and  Jewish  cq»es  be  estimated  numerically, 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  to  agree  far  more  fre- 
<!vently  with  the  latter  than  the  former,  (ii.)  In 
the  cases  of  considerable  and  marked  passi^^es  oc- 
curring in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 
Jewish,  the  LXX.  does  not  contain  them,  (iii.)  In 
the  passages  in  which  slight  variations  are  found, 
both  in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.,  from  the  Jewish 
text,  they  often  ditfer  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
uupUfication  of  the  LXX.  is  less  than  that  of  the 
^nmaritan.  (iv.)  Some  of  the  small  aroplificatious 
ID  whidi  the  Samaritan  seems  to  accord  with  the 
L.XX  are  in  such  incorrect  and  non-idiomatic  He- 
brew that  it  is  suggested  that  these  must  be  trans- 
t^tions,  and,  if  so,  probably  from  the  LXX.     (v.) 


The  amplifications  of  the  LXX.  and  Samaiitan  often 
i-esemble  each  other  greatly  in  character,  as  if  similar 
false  criticism  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in  each 
case.  But  as,  in  spite  of  all  similarities  such  as 
these,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  LXX.  is  more  Jewish 
than  Samaritan,  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  of 
translation  from  a  Samaritan  Codex,  which  would 
involve  the  subject  in  greater  difficulties,  and  leave 
more  points  to  be  explained.  (On  some  of  the  sup- 
posed agreements  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Samaritan, 
see  Bishop  Fit^ndd  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  Oct.  1848,  pp.  324-332.) 

(III.)  The  Liturgical  Origin  of  Portions  of  the 
LXX, — ^This  is  a  subject  for  inquiry  which  hss 
received  but  little  attention,  not  so  mudi,  probably, 
as  its  impoiiance  deserves.  It  was  noticed  by  Tre> 
gelles  many  years  ago  that  the  headings  of  certain 
Psalms  in  the  LXX.  coincide  with  the  liturgical 
directions  in  the  Jewish  Prayer-Book :  the  iwults 
were  at  a  later  period  communicated  in  Kitto's 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  April,  1852,  pp. 
207-9.  The  results  may  be  briefly  stated:— The 
23rd  Psalm,  LXX.  (24th,  Hebrew),  is  headed  in 
the  LXX.,  rijs  fiias  aa$$drov ;  so  too  in  Hebrew,  in 
De  Sola's  Prayers  of  the  Sephardim,  \mV\n  DV3  : 
Ps.  xlvii.,  LXX.  (Heb.  xlviii.),  Seirr^p^  aafifidroVf 
*3B^  DV^ :  Ps.  xciii.,  LXX.  (Heb.  xdv.),  rtrpdii 
aafifidrov,  ^y^31  DV^:  Ps.  xdi.,  LXX.  (Heb. 
xciii.),  9ls  rifv  ^fidpay  rod  wpo<rtL0 fidroVf  Div 
H^.  There  appear  to  be  no  Greek  copies  extant 
which  contain  similar  headings  for  Psalms  Ixxxi. 
and  Ixxx.  (Heb.  Ixxxii.  and  Ixxxi.),  which  the  Jewish 
Prayer-Book  appropriates  to  the  third  and  fiftfi 
days ;  but  that  such  once  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  Psalm  seems  to  be  shown  from  the  Latin 
Psatterium  Vetus  having  the  prefixed  qumta  sab- 

bati,  nS^Dn  DV^.  Prof.  Dditzsch  in  his  Com- 
mentate/ on  the  Psalms  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  notation  of  these  Psalms  in  the  LXX.  is  in 
accordance  with  certain  passages  in  the  Talmud. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquii-y  whether  vaiiations  in 
other  passages  of  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew  text 
cannot  at  times  be  connected  with  liturgical  use, 
and  whether  they  do  not  originate  in  part  from 
mbrical  dii^ectioos.  It  seems  to  be  at  least  plain 
that  the  Psalms  were  translated  from  a  copy  pre- 
pai-ed  for  synagogue  worship. 

2.  Aquila. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the 
second  oentuiy  tltere  were  thi'ee  versions  executed 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  into  Greek.  The 
fin«t  of  these  was  niade  by  Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope 
in  P<Hitus,  who  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (see  Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca 
Jiabb,  iv.  281 )"  describes  him  as  a  disciple  of  Kabbi 
Akiba ;  and  this  would  place  him  in  some  part  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138). 
It  is  supposed  that  the  object  of  his  version  was  to 
aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies  with  the  Chris- 
tians :  and  that  as  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing  the  LXX.,  they  wished  to  have  a  version 
of  their  own  on  which  they  could  rely.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  Jews  in  many  Greek-speaking 
countries  were  not  suffidently  acquainted  with  He- 
brew to  refer  for  themselves  to  the  original,  and 
thus  they  wished  to  have  such  a  Greek  trant^latiou 
as  they  might  use  with  confidence  in  ^eir  discic>- 


**  See  Thiersch,  De  PenUUeuehi  vertUmt  AUxandrina^    on  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  instead  of  that  of  the  Jero- 
PP-  8. 9.    Erianiten.  1S41.  salem  Talmud,  a  confusion  which  needs  to  \x  explidlly, 

'  Qctihorn  am)  those  who  have  followed  him  state  this    and  not  mereb'  tacitly  corrected. 
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sioQs.  Such  conti-overaies  were  (it  must  be  rt- 
memberei!)  a  new  thiiigl  Prior  to  the  preaching  of 
the  (lo9pel,  there  were  none  besides  the  Jews  who 
ii8«l  the  Jewish  Scriptui-es  as  a  means  of  learning 
God's  revealed  truth,  except  thase  who  either  par- 
tially or  wholly  became  proselytes  to  Judaism. 
But  now  the  Jews  saw  to  their  grief,  that  their 
Scriptures  wei«  made  the  instruments  for  teaching 
the  principles  of  a  religion  which  they  regiutjiod  as 
nothing  less  than  an  apt^tasy  fiom  Moses. 

This,  then,  is  a  probable  aooonnt  of  the  origin  of 
this  vei'siou.  Extreme  literality  and  an  occasional 
polemical  bins  appeiu*  to  be  its  chief  characteiistics. 
The  idiom  of  the  Greek  language  is  veiy  often  vio- 
lated in  oi-der  to  produce  what  was  intended  should 
be  a  very  literal  version ;  and  thus,  not  only  sense 
but  grammar  even  was  disregarded:  a  sufficient 
instance  of  this  is  found  in  his  rendering  the  Hebrew 

pai-tide  T)Vi  by  trhv,  as  in  Gen.  i.   1,  <rby  rhy 

ovpctyhp  KcH  ffhr  r^y  y^y,  **  quod  Graeca  et 
Latina  lingua  omnino  non  recipit,"  as  Jerome 
says.  Another  instance  is  furnished  by  Gen.  v.  5, 
fcol  iCrierty  'A8&/i  rpuUoyra  ITtos  koI  iyvcucSaia 
iros. 

It  is  sufiicientlv  attested  that  this  veraion  was 
foimed  for  controversial  purposes:  a  pi^oof  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  pailicular  pas- 
sages, such   as   Is.  vii.  14,  wheiie  ilD^y,  in  the 

LXX.  Ttip04yoSf  is  by  Aquila  translated  ytayis ; 
such  renderings  might  be  regarded  perhaps  rather  as 
modes  of  avoiding  an  argument  tlian  as  dii^ect  fiUsi- 
tication.  There  certainly  was  room  for  a  version 
which  should  express  the  Hebrew  more  accurately 
than  was  done  by  the  LXX. ;  but  if  this  had  been 
thoroughly  carried  out  it  would  have  been  found 
that  in  many  important  points  of  doctrine — such, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  rejection  of  Israel,  the  true  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  text  would  have  been  in  far  closer  con- 
formity with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Test,  than 
was  the  LXX.  itself.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
one  polemical  object  was  to  make  the  citations  in 
the  New  Test,  from  the  Old  appear  to  be  incon- 
clusive, by  producing  other  renderings  (often  pro- 
bably more  litet^aUy  exact)  dirt'ering  from  the  LXX., 
or  even  contradicting  it.  Thus  Christianity  might 
seem  to  the  Jewish  mind  to  rest  on  a  false  Ixuis. 
But  in  many  cases  a  really  critical  examiner  would 
have  found  that  in  points  of  important  doctrine  the 
New  Test.  deHnitely  rejects  the  reading  of  the 
LXX.  (when  utterly  unsuited  to  the  matter  irf 
hand),  and  adopts  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Aquila  put  foi*th  a  second 
edition  (t.  e,  revision)  of  his  version,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  was  yet  more  servilely  followed,  but  it  is 
not  known  if  this  extended  to  the  whole,  or  only  to 
three  books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
of  which  there  are  fragments. 

Aquila  otlen  appears  to  have  to  closely  sought  to 
follow  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words,  that 
not  only  does  his  version  produce  no  definite  idea, 
but  it  does  not  even  suggest  any  meaning  at  all. 
If  we  possessed  it  pei*fect  it  would  have  been  of 
gi-eat  value  as  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
tliough  often  it  would  be  of  no  service  as  to  its 
real  understanding. 

That  this  veraion  was  employed  for  centuries  by 
the  Jews  themselves  is  proved  indirectly  by  the 
146th  Novella  of  Justinian:  rX-^K  ol  9ik  tijj  'EX- 
Xi}W8os  iufoyiyi&ffKOvrts  r^  rStv  Ifi^ofiiiKoyra 
Xp^<foyr€u  irapai6ati .  .  .  irX^y  oAX'  us  hy  /i)^  ras 


vc^ar,  &8ciay  9l9ofity  iced  rp  'Ak^Aop  inxp^ff9ti 
Ktiy  CI  &XX((^vXos  iK^iyos  kcDl  oi  furpiay  ^1 
riy&y  Xc^cmv  txV  ^P^'  '''^^^  kP^op^Korro.  r\ 
^toutmylay. 

3.  Theodotion. — The  second  version,  of  wh< 
we  have  infoimation  as  executed  in  the  aecoo*!  cr{ 
turv,  is  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to  b..i 
been  an  Kphesian,  and  he^ems  to  be  mnst  gvoeal 
d<>ecribed  as  an  Ebionite :  if  this  is  correct,  his  w<i 
was  probably  intended  for  those  semi-Chrvtr^ 
who  may  have  desired  to  iwe  a  versioo  of  ihi 
own  instead  of  employing  the  LXX.  witii  tj 
Christians,  or  that  of  Aquila  with  the  Jews. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  name  of  trohdiii 
can  be  rightly  applied  to  the  work  of  Th«Kl«<io( 
it  is  rather  a  revision  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Hew 
text,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  copies  theo  in  t 
into  more  conformity  with  the  original.  Thts 
was  able  to  do  (with  the  aid  probably  of  snnt  \ 
structors)  so  as  to  eliminate  portions  whkh  ij 
been  introduced  into  the  LXX.,  without  resllrlH 
an  integral  part  of  the  version  ;  and  also  »  w 
bring  much  into  accordance  with  the  H*br»-« 
other  respects.  But  his  own  knowledge  of  Hrff 
was  evidently  very  limited ;  and  thus  wov)s  i 
paiia  of  sentences  w««  left  untranslated;  th«fi 
brew  being  merely  written  with  Greek  letter*. 

Theodotion  as   well  as   Aquila  was  quot'^l 
Irenaeus ;  and  (^rainst  both  there  is  the  cvaa 
charge  laid  of  comipting  texts  which  relate  t» 
Messiah :  some  polemi^    intention  in  such  {I 
sages  can  hai-dly  be  doubted.     The  statewaij 
Epiphanius  that  he  made  his  translatioo  ioj 
reign   of  Commodus  aocoitls  well  with  its  h^ 
been  quoted  by  Irenaeus ;  bat  it  cannot  bi*  ar^ 
if  it  is  one  of  the  translations  referred  to  hx  Ju 
Mai-tyr  as  giving  intei*pretations  cootrarv  to 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  New  Test 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  versk*  i 
much  used  by  Christians  :  probably  manr  cbtfJ 
in  the  text  of  the  LXX.  were  adopted  from  T^ 
dotion  :  this  may  have  begun  before  the  BiM 
labouiv  of  Origen  brought  Uie  various  versioos  i 
one  conspectus.  The  transUtion  of  the  Bk>4 
Daniel  by  Theodotion  was  substituted  for  that  cc  I 
LXX.  in  ecclesiastit-al  use  as  early  at  kart  a*  | 
of  the  thiixl  century.  Henoe  Daniel,  as  jtudm 
revised  by  Theodotion,  has  so  long  taken  the  3 
of  the  true  LXX.,  that  their  version  of  thi-^  ^ 
was  supposed  not  to  be  extant ;  and  it  has  ooir ) 
found  in  one  MS.  In  most  editions  of  thr  L. 
Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  is  still  siibstinttH 
that  which  really  belongs  to  that  tnuasbtioa. 

4.  Symmachus  is  stated  by  Eosebiossifcl  J''^ 
to  have  been  an  Ebionite :  so  too  in  the  Syr'jr 
counta  given  by  Assemani;  Epiphanios  !»•• 
and  othere  style  him  a  Samaritan.  There  taij  k 
been  Ebionttes  from  amongst  the  Samaritans  ^ 
constituted  a  kind  of  separate  sect ;  and  iha^'  i 
have  desii^  a  version  of  their  own ;  or  it  c»^ 
that  as  a  Samaritan  he  made  this  veivion  for  sd 
that  people  who  employed  Greek,  and  who  had  '»*4 
to  i-eoeive  more  than  ihe  Pentateuch.  Bat  yni 
to  such  motives  was  added  (if  indeed  thl<  ir»-r  I 
the  only  cause  of  tlie  veiwon)  a  desire  for  *  »• 
translation  not  so  unintelligibly  bald  ^  ^f, 
AquiU,  and  not  displaying  such  a  want  of  Ij-"* 
learning  as  that  of  Theodotion.  It  is  proUf  '•'  i 
if  this  translation  of  Symmachus  had  app«ivd  1 1 
to  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  it  would  hnw  b«^  "1 
tjoned  by  him ;   and  this  agre«  with  wbi  >| 
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pbauuixs  saysy  nunelj,  that  he  lived  under  the 
Emperor  Seterus. 

The  tnnslatioo  which  he  produced  was  probably 
better  thaa  the  othei-s  as  to  sense  and  general  phrase- 
oMigr.  When  Jerome  speaks  of  a  second  edition  he 
may  profaafaiy'  mean  some  revision,  men  or  less 
O'tDpic'te,  which  he  executed  after  his  translation 
«as  first  made :  it  could  hardlj  be  a  retranslatiou, 
or  sfiTthing  at  all  tantamount  thereto. 

5.  The  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Veb- 
sioxs. — Besides  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Sjm« 
tcschus,  and  Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of 
Ori^  comprised  as  to  portions,  of  the  Old  Test. 
thne  other  versions,  placed  for  comparison  with 
toe  LXX.. ;  which,  from  their  being  anonymous, 
are  oolj  known  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh ; 
•Ifa^natioos  taken  from  the  places  which  they  re- 
^fi^cdvely  occupied  in  Origen  s  columnar  arrange- 
tieui.  Andent  writers  seem  not  to  have  been  uni> 
k'lm  in  the  notation  which  they  applied  to  theae 
rersions;  and  thus  what  is  cited  from  one  by  its 
namber  of  reference  is  quoted  by  others  under  a 
diSroit  numeral. 

Thfse  three  partial  translations  were  discovei^ 
hx  Origen  in  the  coui-se  of  his  travels  in  connexion 
rib  his  great  work  of  Biblical  criticism.  Kuse- 
^'3s  says  that  two  of  these  versions  (but  without 
^^'<>gi»ting  precisely  which)  were  found,  the  one  at 
ifiuMo,  and  the  other  at  Nicopolis  on  the  gulf  of 
A'tium.  Epiphanius  9ays,  that  what  he  terms  the 
'^^'th,  was  found  at  Jericho,  and  the  sixth  at  Nico- 
fx'iis ;  while  Jerome  speaks  of  the  Hflh  as  having 
Nea  {bond  at  t>ie  latter  place. 

The  contents  of  the  fifth  version  appear  to  have 
bem  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Cantictes,  and  the 
m:iiOr  prophets :  it  seems  also  to  be  refen'ed  to  in 
th^  Syi-o-Hexaplar  text  of  the  second  book  of  Kings : 
it  Duv  be  doubted  if  in  all  thci^e  books  it  was  com- 
l^let*,  or  at  least  if  so  much  were  adopted  by 
♦Tinsn.  The  existing  fmgroents  prove  that  the 
^-au3Jator  used  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is  iUso 
<^ntain  that  he  was  aided  by  the  wurk  of  foimer 
tnoslators. 

The  sixth  version  seems  to  have  been  just  the 
fone  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  2  Kings) : 
vA  thus  the  two  may  have  been  confused:  this 
trawbtor  also  seems  to  have  had  the  other  versions 
Wfoie  him.  Jat)me  calls  the  authora  of  the  fifth 
ui  sixth  **  Jvdaiooa  translatores  ;"  but  the  trans- 
lator of  this  must  have  been  a  Christian  when  he 
execaied  his  work,  or  else  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
rmser  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it  was 
employed  by  Origen ;  which  seems  from  the  small 
icierval  of  time  to  be  hai'dly  probable.  For  in 
Hab.  iii.  15  the  translation  runs,  ^(^X0«s  rov  crA' 
ffai  rhv  Xa/&¥  erov  8i&  'Ii}(rov  rov  xp^^'f'ov  erov. 

Ot'  the  seventh  version  very  few  fi-agments  re- 
main. It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and 
miner  prophets ;  and  the  Uanslator  was  probably  a 
Jew. 

From  the  references  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those 
who  copied  from  his  columnar  arrangement  and  its 
p&nlts  (or  who  added  to  such  extracts),  it  has  been 
tbi'Ught  that  other  Greek  versions  were  spoken  of. 
K  tlwse  6  *Zfip(uoi  probably  refers  to  the  Hebrew 
tcit,  or  to  something  drawn  from  it :  6  ^6pos  to 
tlie  Oid  Syriac  version :  rh  Sa/iopctriicby  probably 
»  retereooe  to  the  Samaritan  text,  or  some  Samaritan 
(rioss:  A  'EAXifKUC^f,  6  "AWoi^  6  iuteirlypa^s 
some  tuiqf>ecified  version  or  versions. 

The  existing  fragments  of  these  varied  versions 
vt  mostly   to  be  found  in  the  editions   of  the 


relics  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by  Montfauoon  and  by 
Bardht. 

[For  an  account  of  the  use  made  of  these  versions 
by  Origen,  and  its  i-esults,  see  Septuagint.] 

6.  The  Veneto-Oreek  Version. — A  MS.  of 
the  fi>urteeiith  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice,  contains  a  peculiar  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth,  La- 
mentations, and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books,  except 
the  Pentateuch,  were  published  by  Villoison  at 
Strasbui^  in  1784;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited  by 
Ammon  at  Erlangen  in  1790-91.  The  version 
itself  is  thought  to  be  four  or  five  hundi*ed  years 
older  than  the  one  MS.  in  which  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted ;  this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  matter 
of  opinion,  that  there  seems  no  abM}lute  reason  for 
determining  that  this  one  MS.  may  not  be  the 
original  as  well  as  the  only  one  in  existence.  It  id 
written  in  one  very  narrow  column  on  each  page ; 
the  leaves  follow  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  order, 
so  that  the  book  begins  at  what  we  should  call  the 
end.  An  examination  of  the  MS.  suggested  the 
opinion  that  it  may  have  been  written  on  the 
brood  inner  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS.:  and  that  for 
some  reaM>n  the  Hebrew  portion  had  been  cut  away, 
leaving  thus  a  Greek  MS.  probably  unique  as  to 
its  form  and  arrangement.  As  to  the  translation 
itself,  it  is  on  any  supposition  too  recent  to  be  of 
consequence  in  criticibm.  It  may  be  said  briefly 
that  the  ti-anslation  was  made  fitmi  the  Hebrew, 
although  the  pi-esent  punctuation  and  accentuation 
is  often  not  foUoweti,  and  the  tianslator  was  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  some  other  Greek  versions. 
The  language  of  the  tiTUislation  is  a  most  strange 
mixture  of  astonishing  and  cacophonous  barbarism 
with  attempts  at  Attic  elegance  and  refinement. 
The  Doric,  which  is  employed  to  answer  to  the 
Chaldean  portions  of  Daniel,  seems  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  remarkable  affectatiou. 

The  Greek  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. — 
Any  account  of  the  Greek  versions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture would  be  iucomplete  without  some  allusion 
to  the  fact,  that  if  early  testimonies  and  ancient 
opinion  unite<lly  are  to  have  some  weight  when 
wholly  uncontradicted,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  original  language  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  Hebrew j  and  that  the  text  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  is  really  a  Greek  transla- 
tion. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  every  eai'ly  writer 
who  mentions  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at 
all  says  that  he  wix>te  in  Hebrew  (that  is  in  the 
Syix>-Chaldaic),  and  in  Palestine  in  the  first  cen- 
tury ;  so  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  he  did  not 
write  in  Hebrew  but  in  Greek,  then  it  may  well  be 
asked,  what  ground  is  thei-e  to  believe  tliat  he  wrote 
any  nanative  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  ? 

£very  early  writer  that  has  come  down  to  us 
uses  the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  and  this  with  the 
definite  recognition  that  it  is  a  translation;  hence 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Greek  copy  belongs  to  the 
Apostolic  age,  having  been  thus  authoiitatively 
used  from  and  up  to  that  time.  Thus  the  question 
is  not  the  authority  of  the  Greek  translation,  which 
comes  from  the  time  when  the  Churches  enjoyed 
apostolic  guidance,  but  whether  there  was  a  Hebrew 
original  from  which  it  had  been  tianslated. 

The  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  original  were  men 
sufficiently  competent  to  attest  so  simple  a  fact, 
especially  seeing  that  they  are  i^elied  on  in  what  is 
far  more  important, — ^that  St.  Matthew  wix>te  a 
Gospel  at  all.   Papias,  in  the  banning  of  the  second 
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century,  repeats  apparently  the  words  of  John  the 
Presbyter,  an  immediate  disciple  of  our  Lord,  that 
*'  Matthew  wrote  the  oracles  in  tlie  Hebrew  dialect/' 
Irenaeus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  is 
equally  explicit;  in  connexion  with  the  Indian 
mission  of  Pantaenus  in  the  same  age,  we  learn  that 
he  found  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  very  Hebrew 
lettera.  In  the  next  century  Origen,  the  laborious 
investigator  and  diligent  inquirer,  says,  that  the  re- 
ceived account  was  that  St.  Matthew  haid  written  the 
first  Gospel,  and  that  it  was  in  Hebrew.  ^  too  in 
the  next  century,  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  both  of 
whom,  like  Origen,  wei%  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 
Jerome  also  mentions  the  very  copies  of  this  Hebrew 
original  which  were  extant  in  his  time,  and  which 
he  tnuiscribed.  He  shows  indeed  that  the  copies 
then  circulated  amongst  the  Nazarenes  had  been 
variously  interpolated  :  but  this  would  not  affect 
the  antecedent  fact.  So  too  Epiphanius  shows  that 
the  document  had  been  variously  depraved:  but 
this  does  not  set  aside  what  it  originally  was. 

To  follow  the  unanimous  agreement  of  later 
writer  is  needless ;  but  what  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side?  What  evidence  is  adduced  that  St. 
Matthew  wrote  in  Greek?  None  whatever:  but 
simply  some  d  priori  notions  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  so  are  advanced :  then  it  is  truly  stated  that 
the  Greek  Gospel  does  not  read  as  though  it  had 
about  it  the  constraint  of  a  translation;  and  then 
it  is  said  that  perhaps  the  witnesses  for  the 
Hebrew  original  were  mistaken.'  *  '*  But  (says 
Principal  Campbell)  is  the  positive  testimony  of 
witnesses,  delivered  as  of  a  well-known  fiict,  to  be 
overturned  by  a  mere  supposition,  a  perhaps  ?  for 
that  the  case  is  really  as  they  suppose  no  shadow  of 
evidence  is  pretended"  {Works,  ii.  171). 

For  another  theory,  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  both 
in  Hebrew  and  also  in  Gi*eek,  there  is  no  evidence : 
the  notion  is  even  contradicted  by  the  avowed 
ignorance  of  the  early  Christian  writeis  as  to  whose 
hand  formed  the  Greek  version  which  they  accepted 
as  authoritative.  To  them  there  was  nothing  self- 
conti-adictoiy  (as  some  have  said)  in  the  notion  of 
an  authoritative  translation.  As  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  public  use  of  the/oi<r  Gospels  in  Greek  was 
uuivei^  in  the  churches  from  the  apostolic  age,  it 
proves  to  us  tiiat  apostolic  sanction  must  have  been 
the  ground  of  this  usage ;  this  surely  is  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  Greek  Gospel  that  we  have. 

Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  to  suggest 
that  the  Greek  is  the  original  of  the  AposUe :  at 
least  no  writer  earlier  than  Erasmus  has  been 
brought  forward  as  holding  the  opinion:  in  this 
many  have  followed  him  on  what  may  be  called  very 


f  The  manner  In  which  the  tetitimoDy  of  competent 
witnesses  has  been  not  only  called  In  question,  but  set 
■side,  is  such  as  would  cast  donbt  on  any  historical  fact 
competently  attested ;  and  the  terms  applied  to  the  wit- 
nesses themselves,  are  such  as  seem  to  show  that  argu- 
ment being  vain,  it  Is  needful  to  have  recourse  to  some- 
thing else ;  not  mere  attertion  as  opposed  to  the  definite 
evidence,  but  a  mode  or  speaking  of  the  witnesses  them- 
selves and  of  misrepresenting  their  words,  which  would  not 
be  ventured  on  In  common  matters.  Thus  a  writer  who 
Is  well  and  Justly  esteemed  on  other  sol^ts,  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Wm.  Lindsay  Alexander,  sets  aside  the  evidence  and 
the  statements  of  Jerome  in  this  manner : — '*  The  one 
who  says  he  had  seen  the  [Hebrew]  gospel  Is  Jerome ; 
but  his  evidence  about  it  is  so  oooflicling  that  it  is  not 
worth  a  rush.  First  he  says  he  has  seen  It,  and  is  sure 
that  it  Is  the  original  of  the  Qreek  gospel;  then  be 
softens  down  with  '  it  is  called  by  most  people  Matthew's 
antbeDtlc,'  '  as  most  believe,'  and  so  on.    Now  he  says. 


subjective  grounds.  Erasmus  also  advanced  the 
opinion  that  Irenaeus  against  Heresies  was  written  by 
him  in  Latin.  For  this  he  had  just  as  good  groundj^ 
as  for  the  Greek  original  of  St.  Matthew.  As  to 
Irenaeus  no  one  appears  to  follow  Erasmus ;  why 
should  so  many  adhere  to  his  bold  opinion  (opposeil 
by  so  much  evidence  and  sttpported  by  noof  • 
relative  to  St  Matthew  ?  On  the  revival  of  letters 
there  was  much  curiosity  expressed  for  the  reco- 
very of  a  copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  original. 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  is  said  to  have  offered  five  thu^&and 
ducats  for  a  copy :  this  probably  suggested  the  re- 
translations  into  Hebrew  of  this  Gospel  published  in 
the  following  century  by  Sebastian  Munster  an  J 
others.  [S.  P.  T.] 

LATIN  VERSIONS.    [Vulgate.] 
SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.  [Samarttak  Pes- 

TATEUCH,  p.  11136.] 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  In  the  year  8fi2 
there  was  a  desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry  maJ-^ 
for  Christian  teachers  in  Momvia,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  labours  of  missionaries  b^an  amoor^t 
them.  We  need  not  consider  Uie  Moravia  in  wbkrh 
these  services  were  commenced  to  be  precisely  n^ 
sti-icted  to  or  identified  with  the  region  which  now 
bears  that  name,  for  in  the  ninth  century  Greit 
Moravia  was  of  far  wider  extent;  and  it  wss 
amiHigst  the  Slavonic  people  then  oocapying  ths 
whole  region,  that  the  effort  for  Christianizstica 
was  put  forth.  But  while  this  fiirthcr  extent  i-: 
Moravia  is  admitted,  it  is  also  to  be  recollected  tiu: 
the  province  of  Moravia,  of  which  Bronn  is  ta« 
metropolis,  is  not  only  the  nucleus  of  Moravia,  bat 
that  also  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  still  re- 
tainitig  as  they  do  their  SUvonian  tongue,  rightly 
consider  themselves  as  the  descendants  and  s«c^ 
cessora  of  those  who  were  then  Christianizci. 
Thus,  in  1862  they  commemorated  the  thousaijdth 
anniversary  of  their  having  taken  this  step,  and 
in  1863  they  celebrated  the  thousandth  from  the 
actual  arrival  of  missionaries  amongst  them.  Tk<s« 
missionaries  were  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  tw> 
brothers  from  Thessalonica :  to  Cjrrillus  is  asscnUd 
the  invention  of  the  Slavimian  alphabet,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  translation  of  the  Scripture^. 
Neander  truly  says  that  he  was  honourably  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  missionaries  of  ti-it 
peiiod  in  not  having  yielded  to  the  prejudice  which 
represoited  the  languages  of  rude  natkios  as  t<w 
profane  for  saci-ed  uses  ;  and  by  not  having  shrui^k 
from  any  toil  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  be- 
come accurately  acquainted  with  the  languace  cS 


'Who  translated  It  Into  GreA  fs  unknown;'  and  pn^- 
sently,  with   amusing  sdf-oomplacency  and  oblivtoav- 
ness,  he  tells  us, '  I  myself  translated  it  into  Greek  sad 
latin  t '    Why  there  is  not  a  small-debt  court  in  t^ 
country  where  such  a  witness  would  not  be  boded  tr>  tt« 
door."    Would  such  modes  of  rearaoios  be  adopted  if  •& 
were  not  desired  to  mystify  the  sultfect  ?    Who  cftPf»>i 
see  that  Jerome  says  that  it  Is  unknown  who  bad  mid^ 
the  Greek  tnuislaUon  then  current  for  oentojles?    A'd 
who  Imagines  that  he  identified  with  that  vrrsioD  tbr 
(xie  which  he  had  recently  made  from  the  domaeFt 
found  at  Beroea  ?    But  thus  it  is  that  tku  to  salMSiatAl 
for  argument  on  this  subject    Dr.  Land,  in  the  Avrvd/ 
if  Sacred  LitmUure,  Oct.  1858,  boldly  aaserti^  "  We  mar 
safely  say  that  there  Is.  In  probability  as  well  as  in  dim  -. 
testimony,  a  weight  as  heavy  in  the  scale  of  the  tjr<«-% 
text  aa  In  that  of  the  Hebrew,  not  to  go  &rther.*    Tcl. 
in  lkct«  there  Is  no  testimony,  direct  or  IndirMi,  }•  - 
a  Greek  original  of  St.  Matthew. 
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the  peofde  azoon^t  whom  he  laboured.  Cyrilliw 
appears  to  have  died  at  Rome  in  868,  while 
)iethodiDs  ooDtiDDed  for  many  yeai's  to  be  the 
b^»bop  of  the  Slaronians.  He  is  stated  to  have 
continued  his  brother's  tomslation,  although  how 
Tfoich  ihej  thwTwelves  actually  executed  is  quite  un- 
oQtaia ;  perhaps  mudi  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
v^  translated  at  all  in  that  age,  possibly  not  for 
nuoT  centuries  after. 

The  Old  Testament  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
r€nioQ  from  the  LXX.,  but  what  measure  of  re- 
riSioQ  it  may  since  Imve  received  seems  to  be  bv  no 
jaeaxu  certain.  As  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the 
^iM^e  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499,  it  may  reasonably 
be  qnestionfid  whether  this  veraion  may  not  in  large 
jxattons  be  comparatively  modem.  This  could  only 
he  set  at  rest  by  a  more  full  and  accurate  know- 
ledge being  obtained  of  Slavonic  Biblical  MSS. 
br^iffovfkj  however  mentions  (Griesbach's  Gr.  Test, 
iiMXixiii.)  that  this  MS.  (his  1),  and  two  others 
eopMd  from  it,  are  the  only  Slavonic  MSS.  of  the 
eotire  Bible  existing  in  Russia.  If  it  be  coiTect 
tbat  the  MSS.  which  he  terms  2  and  3  are  copied 
fruiD  this,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  was  not  completed  for  some  years  subsequently 
to  1499.  The  oldest  MSS.  of  any  pai-t  of  this  ver^ 
ikm  b  an  Evangeliarium,  in  Cyrillic  charactei^  of 
tbe  year  1056;  that  at  Rheims  (containing  the 
Gospels)  on  which  the  kings  of  France  used  to  take 
^T  coronation  oath,  is  nearly  as  old.  One,  con- 
tajQing  the  Gospels,  at  Moscow,  is  of  the  year  1144. 

Toe  first  piinted  portion  was  an  edition  of  the 
(2<Hpdf  in  Wallachia,  in  1512;  in  1575  the  same 
pTTtioa  was  printed  at  Wilna;  and  in  1581  the 
vbole  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  Volhynia; 
^<n  this  was  taken  the  Moscow  edition  of  1663,  in 
b'bich,  however,  there  was  some  revision,  at  least  so 
isr  as  the  insertion  of  1  John  v.  7  is  concerned. 

Wetstein  cited  a  few  readings  from  this  version ; 
.Alter  made  more  extracts,  which  were  used  by 
Oriesbocfa,  together  with  the  collations  sent  to  him 
tr  L^obrowsl^,  both  from  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
Lscs.  We  thus  can  say,  with  some  confidence, 
that  the  general  text  is  such  as  would  have  been 
cxpeirted  in  the  ninth  centuiy  :  some  readings  from 
i^  Latin  have,  it  appears,  been  introdu<%d  in 
places :  thb  arises  probably  from  the  early  Slavonian 
"jstj^m  of  reading  the  Gospel  in  Latin  before  they 
(Hd  it  in  tb^r  own  tongue. 

Dobi-owsky  paid  particular  attention  in  his  colla- 
iMAts  to  the  copies  of  the  Apocalypse :  it  has  been, 
k'wever,  long  suspected  that  that  book  foimed  no 
porti<ai  of  thi«  version  as  originally  made.  We  can 
^^w  go  farther  and  say  definitely  that  the  Apo- 
(SLyp^e,  as  foand  in  some  at  least  of  the  Slavonic 
«^iK5,  could  not  be  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
tm  first  edition  of  the  Gr.  Test,  of  Erasmus  in 
1 01^.     For  there  are  readings  in  the  Apocalypse  of 

R  Handscbrirtllcbe  Fande  von  Frana  Delltzsch.  Erstes 
li'.ft.  Die  Erssmischen  Eotstellnngen  des  Textes  der 
Apoo»lyps«,  nadtgewlesen  ans  dem  verloren  geglaubten 
i'^iiiex  Beut^Unl,  1861. 

ILmdac^jrlftllcbe  Fande  von  Franz  Delitzsch,  mit  Bei- 
t^lem  von  S.  P.  Tregelles.  Zweltes  Heft,  nene  Stndien 
^•^in-  den  Godex  Rencbllnl,  &c..  186>.  [Also  with  the 
r.r^Qsb  Title.  **  Mantxacript  Discoveries  by  Francis  De- 
litxirfa,  witb  additions  by  &  P.  Tregelles.  Part  11^  New 
!^adies  on  tbe  Cudex  Renchltni.  and  new  results  in  the 
trxiojil  bistofjr  of  tbe  Apocalypse,  drawn  from  tbe 
lihrxrtes  of  Munich.  Vienna.  Rome,  &c..  1862."] 

^  Tbi«  Oreek  authority  i»  tbe  one  denoted  by  92. 
rMcbeudorf  (Iblbiwlng  a  miqirlnt  In  Tregelles's  Gre^ 


Erasmus  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  any  support 
from  Gi-eek  MSS.  This  can  be  said  confidently, 
since  the  one  Greek  copy  used  by  Erasmus  has  been 
identified  and  described  by  Prof.  Delitzsch.f  It  is 
now  therefore  known  that  peculiarities  as  to  enx>r 
in  Erasmus's  teit  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  it  first 
appeared,  are  in  several  places  due  not  to  the 
MS.  from  which  he  drew,  but  to  the  want  of  care 
in  his  edition.  And  thus,  whatever  agrees  with 
sQch  peculiarities  must  depend  on,  and  thus  be 
subsequent  to,  the  Erasmian  text.  In  Rev.  ii.  13, 
the  Erasmian  text  has  the  peculiar  reading,  iv 
reus  4ffi4pais  ifutis ;  for  this  no  MS.  was  cited 
by  Griesbach,  and  all  his  authority,  besides  the 
Erasmian  edition,  was  in  fitct  "  Slav.  3,  4,"  i.  e. 
two  MSS.  collated  by  Dobrowsky ;  one  of  these  is 
said  by  him  to  be  copied  from  tiie  oldest  Slavonic 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible :  if,  therefore,  it  agrees 
with  it  in  this  place,  it  shows  that  the  Slavonic 
MS.  must,  in  that  part  at  least,  be  later  than  the 
year  1516.  The  only  Greek  authority  for  this 
reading,  ifuus,  is  the  margin  of  92,  the  Dublin 
MS.,  &mous  as  containing  1  John  v.  7:  in  which 
the  Gospels  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  somewhat  later,  and 
the  Apocalypse  was  added  about  the  year  1580.^ 
There  seems  to  be  another  Slavonic  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  contained  in  Dobrowsky's  10,  but 
whether  it  is  older  than  the  one  already  mentioned 
is  doubtful.  [S.  P.  T.] 

SYRIAC  VERSIONS.  L  Of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

A.  fhjm  the  JTebrew. — In  the  early  times  of 
Syrian  Christianity  there  was  executed  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew,  the 
use  of  which  must  have  been  as  widely  extended  as 
was  the  Christian  profession  amongst  that  people. 
Ephraem  the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century,  gives  abundant  proof  of  its  use  in  general 
by  his  countrymen.     When  he  calls  it  OUR  ver- 

SION,  f  A  r\  i>,^>j^  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  op- 
position to  any  other  Syriac  titmslation  (for  no 
other  can  be  proved  to  have  then  existed),  but  in 
contiiist  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  or  to  those 
in  other  languages?     At  a  later  period  this  Sy- 

riac  ti'anslation  was  designated  Peshito,  |JLkA£d 
{Simple) ;  or,  as  in  the  preface  of  Bar-Hebraeus  to 

his  Thesaurus  Arcanontm,  (^^aA^  ]b  n**^V^ 

[Simple  version).  It  is  probable  that  this  name  was 
applied  to  the  version  after  another  had  been 
formed  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  In  the 
translation  made  from  Origen's  revision  of  the 
LXX.,  the  critical  marks  introduced  by  him  were 
retained,  and  thus  every  page  and  every  pai-t  was 

and  Efiglitk  JUttdation,  1844)  gives  ft  91«*.  That  would 
signify  a  correction  In  a  later  hand  in  91 ;  which  Is  tbe 
modem  supplement  to  tbe  Vatican  MS.,  in  which  sudi 
a  correction  has  been  sought  in  vain. 

1  Ephraeroi  Opera  Sjt.  i.  380  (on  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4).  He 
is  simply  comparing  tbe  Hebrew  phrase  and  the  Syriac 

<f>VV  OP''-  V  *  V 

version  :-|in:^^      V't^^     fA     ^^     ^^^ 

m      .  -       w  O         P         9         V    ^ 

^Z   ^^o  l^l    {hn'^^9 
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marked  with  asterisks  and  obelif  from  which  the 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  was  free.  It  might, 
thei'efoi'e,  be  but  natuitd  for  a  bw'e  text  to  be  thus 
designated,  in  contrast  to  the  marks  and  the  cita« 
tions  of  the  different  Greek  translators  found  in  the 
version  from  the  Hexaplar  Gi-eek.  This  translation 
fi-om  the  Hebrew  has  always  been  the  ecclesiastical 
version  of  the  Syinans ;  and  when  it  is  i^membered 
bow  in  the  5th  century  dissensions  and  divisions 
were  introduced  into  the  Syrian  Churches,  and  how 
from  that  time  the  Monophysites  and  those  termed 
Nestorians  have  been  in  a  state  of  unhealed  oppo- 
sition, it  shows  not  only  the  antiquity  of  this  ver- 
sion, but  also  the  deep  and  abiding  hold  which  it 
must  have  taken  on  tiie  mind  of  the  people,  that 
this  version  was  firmly  held  fast  by  both  of  these 
opposed  paities,  as  well  as  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  by  the  Maronites.  It»  existence 
and  use  prior  to  their  divisions  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Ephraem  alone.  But  how  much  older  it  is  than 
that  deacon  of  £dessa  we  have  no  evidence.  From 
Bar-Hebnieus  (in  the  13th  century)  we  learn  that 
there  were  three  opinions  as  to  its  age ;  some  say- 
ing that  the  version  was  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  some  that  it  was  transhited 
by  Asa,  the  priest  who  was  sent  by  the  King  of 
Assyiia  to  Samaria,  and  some  that  the  version  was 
made  in  the  days  of  Adai  the  apostle  and  of  Abga* 
rus.  King  of  Osrhoene  (at  which  time,  he  adds,  the 
Simple  version  of  tlie  New  Test,  was  also  made)> 
The  first  of  these  opinions  of  course  implies  that 
the  books  written  before  tiiat  time  were  then  trans- 
lated ;  indeed,  a  limitation  of  somewhat  the  same 
kind  would  apply  to  the  second.  The  ground  of 
the  first  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the  l^ief  that 
the  Tyrian  king  was  a  conveH  to  the  profession  of  the 
true  and  i-eveided  faith  held  by  the  Israelites ;  and 
that  the  possession  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Syriac 
tongue  (which  they  klentified  with  his  own)  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  adoption  of  the  true 
belief:  this  opinion  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
held  by  some  of  the  Syrians  in  the  9th  century. 
The  second  o[iinion  (which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  cited  from  any  Syriac  writer  prior  to  Bar- 
Hebraeus),  seems  to  have  some  connexion  with  the 
formation  of  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. As  that  vei-sion  is  in  an  Aramaean  dialect, 
any  one  who  supposed  that  it  was  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  mission  of  the  priest  from  Assyria, 
might  say  that  it  was  then  first  that  an  Aramaean 
translation  was  executed;  and  this  might  after- 
wards, in  a  sort  of  indefinite  manner,  have  been 
connected  with  what  the  Syinans  themselves  used. 
James  of  Edeasa  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury) had  held  the  third  of  the  opinions  mentioned 
by  Bar-Hebraeus,  who  dies  him  in  support  of  it, 
and  accords  with  it. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the 
Syi-iac  version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord ; 
those  who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa, 
seem  to  have  argued  on  the  account  that  the  Syrian 
people  then  received  Christianity;  and  thus  they 
supposed  that  a  version  of  the  Sciiptures  was  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  such  conversion.  All 
that  the  account  shows  dearly  is,  then,  that  it  was 
l)elieved  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  faith  among  them:  an  opinion  with 
wliich  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject  aocoixls  well. 
Thus  Ephraem,  in  the  4th  century,  not  only  shows 
that  it  was  then  cunent,  but  aUo  gives  the  im- 
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pieision  that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the  casr. 
For  in  his  commentaries  he  gires  expbrAtioDs  of 
terms  which  were  even  then  oImcuiy.  Thi3»  mi^iht 
have  been  from  age :  if  so,  the  version  was  made 
comparatively  long  before  his  days:  or  it  m>;jht 
be  from  its  having  been  in  a  dialect  different  iivta 
that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  Edfssa.  la 
this  case,  then,  the  translation  was  noade  in  som< 
other  pait  of  Syria;  which  wouU  hardly  ha%« 
been  done,  unless  Christianity  had  at  such  a  tim-; 
been  more  diffused  there  than  it  was  at  Ede>^». 
The  dialect  of  that  city  is  stated  to  have  bem  tl.f 
purest  Syriac ;  if,  then,  the  version  waa  made  it-r 
that  place,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  moou- 
ment  of  such  purer  dialect.  Probably  the  origin  oi 
the  Old  Syriac  version  is  to  be  compared  with  tkU 
of  the  Old  Latin  [see  Vulgate]  ;  and  that  it  dide-i*! 
as  much  from  the  polished  language  of  Edessa  as  Ckj 
the  Old  Latin,  made  in  the  African  Province,  m<o] 
the  contemporary  writers  of  Rome,  such  as  Tariti  % 

Even  though  the  traces  of  the  origin  of  tht$  rn^ 
sion  of  the  Old  Test,  be  but  few,  yet  tt  U  of  isv 
portance  that  they  should  be  marked;  for  the  (^'i 
Syriac  has  the  peculiar  value  of  being  the  tint  Tor- 
sion 'from  the  Hebrew  original  made  for  ChrM^ 
use ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  translatiMi  of  the  k:^^ 
before  that  of  Jerome,  which  was  made  suh^ 
quently  to  the  time  when  Ephraem  wrote.  l>/i 
Syriac  commentator  may  have  termed  it  **  OUR  Tr-^ 
su>n,"  in  contrast  to  all  others  then  current  t « 
the  Talcums  were  hardly  versi<H>s),  which  vM 
merely  reflections  of  thfr  Greek  and  not  of  tbt 
Hebrew  original. 

The  proof  that  this  version  was  made  from  tiM 
Hebrew  is  twofold :  we  have  the  direct  statfom  tj 
of  Ephraem,  who  compares  it  in  places  with  tU 
Hebrew,  and  speaks  of  this  origin  as  a  fiu.t ;  awi 
who  is  confirmed  (if  that  had  hcax  needful)  by  Utfi 
Syrian  writei-s ;  we  find  the  same  thing  as  evidoi 
from  the  internal  examination  of  the  rersoD  iwl.*! 
Whatever  internal  change  or  revision  it  my  h^^ 
received,  the  Hebrew  ground woric  of  the  trBn»4ai:«  il 
is  unmistakable.  Such  indications  of  revitioo  mvM 
be  afterwards  briefly  specified. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  this  venion  was  thai 
which  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  of  Le  Jay  ii 
1645 ;  it  is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabviel  SMXiita.  i 
Maronite,  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.,  and  thati 
besides  errors,  it  was  defective  as  to  whole  paasapH 
and  even  as  to  entire  books.  This  last  chaise  a^^ 
to  be  so  made  as  if  it  were  to  imply  tha^  hi*^ 
were  omitted  besides  those  of  the  Apocryphi,  i 
part  which  ^onita  oonfesaedly  had  doL  Ht  • 
stated  to  have  supplied  the  deficiencieft  by  tnn^lai 
ing  into  Syriac  from  the  Volgate.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  but  that  thete  is  some  eiameiaupo  \t 
these  statemoits.  Sionita  may  hav«  filled  op  «icr*i 
swnal  hiatos  in  his  MS. ;  but  it  requires  very  (M>l 
nite  examination  befinne  we  can  folly  credit  that  iH 
thus  supplied  whole  books.  It  aeems  acedfol  U 
believe  that  the  defective  books  were  simply  t>*v 
in  the  Apocrypha,  which  he  did  not  supply.  TIm 
result,  however,  is,  that  the  Paris  cditioQ  b  bet  ifl 
infirm  groundwork  for  our  speaking  with  conbJ^.d 
of  the  text  of  this  veraion. 

In  Walton's  Polyglott,  1657,  the  Ptms  text  a 
reprinted,  but  with  the  additioii  of  the  Apocr}}  ^-^ 
books  which  had  been  wanting.  It  was  gene  .  tij 
said  that  Walton  had  done  mooh  to  aurnd  ihi 
texts  upon  MS.  authority ;  bat  the  late  Prff.  Lei 
denies  this,  stating  that  **  the  only  sddaikn  vm-H 
by  WsUton  was  some  Apocryphal  books.**    >i^M 
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Walton's  Pol jglott,  Kirach,  in  1787,  published  a 
>ff<ii»te  edition  of  the  Pentntench.  Of  the  Syrinc 
}'salter  tiiere  hare  been  manr  editions.  The  first 
of  th«se,  as  mentioned  by  Eichhom,  appeared  in 
I'Uo;  it  has  bj  the  side  an  Arabic  version.  In 
1^25  there  were  two  editions;  the  one  at  Paris 
elited  by  Gabtiel  Sionitn,  and  one  at  Leyden  by 
tirp^nina  from  two  MSS.  These  have  since  been 
n^|Wsit«l ;  bat  anterior  to  them  all,  it  is  mentioned 
^''At  the  seren  penitential  Psalms  appeaiied  at  Rome 
in  1584. 

In  the  punctuation  given  in  the  Polyglotts,  a 
>T>^tera  was  introduced  which  was  in  part  a  pecu- 
iit:ity  of  Gabriel  Sionita  himself.  This  has  to  be 
l*)nje  in  mind  by  those  who  use  either  the  Paris 
I'ol  \  glott  or  that  of  Walton ;  for  in  many  woixls 
thett?  is  a  redundancy  of  vowels,  and  the  form  "of 
s>me  is  thus  exceedingly  changed. 

Wh«?n  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pit>- 
{kisfd  more  than  forty  years  sgo  to  issue  the  Syrinc 
Oii  Testament  for  the  first  time  in  a  separate 
volume,  the  late  Prof.  Lee  was  employ^  to  make 
^iich  editorial  preparations,  as  could  be  connected 
with  a  mere  revision  of  the  text,  without  any  speci- 
fkntioa  of  the  authorities.  Dr.  Lee  collated  for  the 
purpose  six  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  general, 
aiKi  A  rwj  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  he  also 
v^^l  in  port  the  commentaries  of  Kphraem  and  of 
Feu--Hebraeafi.  From  these  various  sources  he 
rnr^tructeil  his  text,  with  the  aid  of  th^t  found 
alrfjidy  in  the  Polyglotts.  Of  coui-se  the  corrections 
•i^jiSQiled  on  the  editor's  own  judgment;  and  the 
wnnt  of  a  specification  of  the  results  of  collations 
I'^ves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  evidence 
mny  be  in  those  places  in  which  there  is  a  departure 
from  the  Polyglott  text.  But  though  more  in- 
formation might  be  desired,  we  have  in  the  edition 
or  Lee  a  Teritable  Syriac  text,  fi-om  Syriac  autho- 
rities, and  free  from  the  saspicion  of  having  been 
formed  in  modem  times,  by  Gabriel  Sionita's  trans- 
lating portions  from  the  Latin. 

But  we  have  now  in  this  country,  in  the  MS. 
trpvores  brought  from  the  Nitrian  valleys,  the 
means  of  far  more  accurately  editing  this  version. 
Even  if  the  results  should  not  appear  to  be  striking, 
a  thoroagh  use  of  these  MSS.  would  place  this 
vf'nqon  on  such  a  basis  of  diplomatic  evidence  as 
would  show  positively  how  this  earliest  Christian 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  was  read  in  the  6th  or 
7th  centary,  or  possibly  still  earlier:*  we  thus 
onM  use  the  Syriac  with  a  fuller  degree  of  con- 
fi'lence  in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  just  as 
we  can  the  more  ancient  versions  of  the  new  for 
the  criticism  of  the  Greek. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849,  the  late  excellent 
Biblical  schohir,  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  Canon  of 
Kxeier,  published  **  Jieaaoru  why  a  A'eio  Edition 
ff  the  Peschito,  or  ancient  8yri(tc  Version  of  the 
Old  Tettament,  should  be  published."  In  this  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  late  Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  Canon  Rogers  speaks  of  the  value  of 
the  vernon  itself,  its  importance  in  criticism,  the 
existing  editions,  their  defects,  the  souitm  of  emen- 
dation now  possessed  by  this  country,  in  the 
Nitrian  MSS.  especially,  **  now  [1849J  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cnreton,  who  is  making 
known  to  the  public  the  treasures  of  the  library  of 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  Nitrian 
desert    in    ^ypt,  thus    happily  obtained."     He 


■  The  IVntateuch  oould  probably  be  given  on  a  basis 
of  liMsJi/tk  century. 


adverts  to  the  facility  which  would  be  afforded  for 
the  proper    publication  of  the  proposed   edition, 
from  type  having  been  of  late  prepared  representing 
the  proper  Estrftngelo  Syriac  character,  of  which 
Di*.  Cureton  was  even  then  making  use  in  printing 
his  text  of  the  Syriac  Gospels,  &c.     If  it  had  been  an 
honour  to  th's  country  to  issue  the  collations  of 
Kennicott  for  the  Hebrew  Old  Test.,  and  of  Holmes 
for  the  LXX.,  might  not  this  proposed  Syriac  edi- 
tion be  a  worthy  successor  to  suclx  works  ?    The 
fUan  proposed  by  Canon  Rogers  for  its  execution 
was  this : — to  take  the  Syriac  MS.  which  appeared 
to  be  the  best  in  each  portion  of  the  Old  Test.,  both 
on  the  ground  of  goodness  and  antiquity :  let  this 
be  printed,  and  then  let   collations  be  made  by 
various  scholars  in  interleaved   copies;  the  whole 
of  the  results  might  then  be  published  in  the  same 
form  as  De  Rossi's  Variae  Lectiones  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible.     Canon  Rogers  gives  a  few  hints  as  to  what 
he  thought  would  be  probable  results  fix>m  such 
a  collation.     He  did  not  expect  that  the  differences 
from  the  printed  ^^yriac  would  be  very  gi^eat ;  but 
still  there  would  be  a  far  greater  satisfaction  as  to 
the  confidence  with  which  this  veraion  might  be 
quoted,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Hebrew  original.     By  way  of  illustration  he 
pointed  out  a  good  many  passages,  in  which  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  defects  in  the  printed 
Syriac  arise  fiom  the  defectiveness  of  the  copy  or 
copies  on  which  it  was  based.     He  also  showed  it 
to  be  a  point  of  important  inquiry,  whether  in  places 
in  which  the  printed  Syriac  agrees  with  the  LXX., 
the  Syriac  has  been  altered  ;  or  whether  both  may 
presei've  the  more  ancient  reading  of  Hebrew  copies 
once  extant.     The  reasons  why  such  a  Syriac  text 
should  be  prepared  and  published,  and  why  such 
collations  should  be  made,  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Canon  Rogers:  **  1st.  Because  we  have  no  printed 
text  from  ancient  and  approved  MSS.     2nd.  Be- 
cause the  Latin  version  in  Walton *s  Polyglott  often 
fails  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  Syriac.     3rd.  Be- 
cause there  are  many  omissions  in  the  printed  text 
which  may  perhaps  be  supplied  in  a  collation  of 
early  MSS.     4th.  Because  the  facilities  now  given 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  make  it  desirable  that  new 
facilities  should  also  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
cognate  languages.      5th.  Because  it  is  useless  to 
accumulate  ancient  and  valuable  Biblical  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum,  if  those  MSS.  are  not  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism.     6th.  Because 
in  comparing  the  Syrinc  with  the  Hebrew  original, 
many  points  of  important  and  interesting  investi- 
gation will  arise.     Finally,   Because   it  is  neither 
creditable  to  the  literary  character  of  the  age,  nor 
to  the  theological  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  one  of  our  most  ancient  versions  of  the 
Bible  should  continue  in  its  present  neglected  state.*' 
These  considerations  of  the  late  Canon  Rogers  are 
worthy  of  being  thus  repeated,  not  only  as  being 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  good  Biblical  scholar, 
but  also  as  pointing  out  pmctically  the  objects  to 
be  sought  in  making  proper  use   of  the  Biblical 
materials  which  ai-e  at  our  hands,  and  of  which 
the  scholars  of  foi-mer  ages  had  not  the  benefit. 

There  was  a  strong  hope  expressed  soon  afler  the 
issue  of  Canon  Rogers's  appeal,  that  the  work  would 
have  been  formally  placetl  in  a  proper  manner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ret.  Wm.  Cureton,  and  that  thus  it 
would  have  been  accomplished  under  his  superin- 
tendence, at  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Canon 
Rogei*s  announced  this  in  an  Appendix  to  his 
pamphlet.    But  tliis  has  not  been  ejected.     It  may 
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still  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Caivton  will  edit  at  least 
the  Pentateach  fix>m  a  veiy  aodent  copj:  but 
there  is  not  now  in  this  oonutiy  the  practical  en- 
couragement to  sQch  Biblical  studies  as  require  the 
devotion  of  time,  labour,  and  attention  (as  well  as 
pecuniaiy  expense),  which  in  the  hist  century  Ken- 
nioott  and  Holmes  received. 

But  if  the  printer]  Syriac  text  rests  on  by  no 
means  a  really  satisfactory  basis,  it  may  be  asked, 
How  can  it  be, said  positively  that  what  we  have  is 
tlie  same  version  substantiailj  that  was  used  by 
Ephraem  in  the  4th  century  r  Happily,  we  have 
the  same  means  of  identifying  the  Syriac  with  that 
anciently  used,  as  we  have  of  showing  that  the 
modem  Latin  Vulgate  is  substantially  the  version 
executed  by  Jerome.  We  admit  that  the  common 
printed  Latin  has  suffered  in  various  ways,  and  yet 
at  the  bottom  and  in  its  general  texture  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  Jerome:  so  with  the  Peshito 
of  the  Old  Test,  whatever  errors  of  judgment  were 
committed  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  first  editor,  and 
however  little  has  been  done  by  those  who  should 
have  corrected  these  things  on  MS.  authority,  the 
identity  of  the  version  is  too  certain  fbr  it  to  be 
thus  destroyed,  or  even  (it  may  be  said)  materially 
obscured. 

From  the  citations  of  Ephraem,  and  the  sinde 
words  on  which  he  makes  remarlis,  we  have  sum* 
dent  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  version :  even 
though  at  times  he  also  furnishes  proof  that  the 
copies  as  printed  are  not  exactly  as  he  read.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  accordance : 
they  are  mostly  fiiom  the  places  (see  Wiseman,  H, 
Syr,  122,  &c.)  in  which  Ephraem  thinks  it  needful 
to  explain  a  Syiian  word  in  this  version,  or  to 
discuss  its  meaning,  either  from  its  having  become 
antiquated  in  his  time,  or  from  its  being  unused  in 
the  same  sense  by  the  Syrians  of  Edesaa.     Thus, 

Gen.  i.  1,  |Xa  is  used  in  Syriac  as  answering  to 
the  Hebrew  HK.  The  occurrence  of  this  word 
Ephraen^  mentions,  giving  his  own  explanation : 

i.  2,  oiQ^O    OIOZ;  X.  9,  for  TY  1131,  the 

Syriac  has  p^|-^-irV  which  Ephraem  men- 
tions as  being  a  term  which  the  Persians  also  use. 

Gen.  XXX.  14,  for  D^K!^''!  there  is  PmOi::!**  a 
word  which  Ephraem  mentions  as  being  there, 
and  the  possible  meaning  of  which  he  discusses. 

Exod.  xxviii.  4,  f^O^fS  stands  for  the  Hebrew 
JBTI ;  Ephraem  reads  It  |i^oy*jS,  and  expUins 
the  meaning: — xxxviii.  4,  ^^.fijfi  (13DD) ; 
16,  Im^^  (^'^7^"^??);  xxviii.  40, 
(niya^O) ;  Num.  xi.  7,  for  nj  there  is 


# 

]Z-y^m05,  a  word  equally,  it  seems,  meaning 
coriander ;  which  was,  however,  unknown  to  Eph- 
raem, who  expounds  it  as  though  it  meant  food  of 

P       V        7  t, 

all  kinds,  as  if  |Z}n>m  ^^.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  28, 
iO^im    for   JDD;    2  Sam.  viii.  7,   ]^^i 


I 


merely  retaining  the  Hebrew   word  ^^  io  a 

••t  • 
0  «  <*  . 

Syi-iac  form.  1  K.  x.  11,  )Zomo  (D^PpSC); 
xii.  11.  K^  i^'^y^)'  2  K.  Hi.  4,  f^ 
ng^3);  Job  xxxix.  23,  io^f^  (n?f«;; 
xli.  13,  u^oi^Z,  the  Heb.  DH^R  Is.  ill.  2:>, 
)£ujl2^0J^iaLC  (n^nSptp) ;  Jer.li.41,  ]£u:l4^| 

(^).     Zech.v.  7,]iXl:il£)  (HB^K).    In  th«e 

passages,  and  in  several  others,  the  words  of  tiw 
Peshito  are  cited  by  Ephraem  because  of  Uwtr 
obscurity,  and  of  the  need  that  they  had  cf 
explanation. 

The  proof  that  the  version  whidi  has  come  dovo 
to  us  is  substantially  that  used  by  the  Syriaiu'  ia 
the  4th  century,  is  perliaps  more  definite  fmoi  tb« 
comparison  of  woixls  than  it  would  have  been  6001 
the  comparison  of  passages  of  greater  length ;  be- 
cause in  longer  citations  there  always  might  be 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  perhaps  the  M2^.  vi 
Ephraem  might  have  been  conformed  to  later  Sriiac 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Text;  while,  with  i^ard  to 
peculiar  woixls,  no  such  suspicion  can  have  icj 
place,  since  it  is  on  such  words  still  found  in  tk 
Peshito  that  the  remarks  of  Ephraem  are  bisf^. 
The  fact  that  he  sometimes  dtes  it  difierently  from 
what  we  now  read,  only  shows  a  variation  of  copi4«, 
perhaps  ancient,  or  perhaps  such  as  is  found  menhir 
in  the  printed  text  that  we  have. 

From  Ephraem  having  mentioned  trfmtlUAortd 
this  version,  it  has  been  conduded  that  it  was  the 
work  of  several :  a  thing  probable  enough  in  itself, 
but  which  could  hai-dly  be  proved  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  casual  phrase,  nor  yet  irom  variatioas  in 
the  rendering  of  the  same  Hebrew  word ;  suck  vs> 
nations  being  found  in  almost  all  translations,  eren 
when  made  by  one  person — that  of  Jerome,  for 
instance ;  and  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  avoid,  especially  before  the  time  when  ooocopi* 
anoes  and  lexicons  were  at  hand.  Variatioas  iii 
phraseology  give  a  hx  surer  ground  Ua  supposjng 
several  translatore. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  this  traosh' 
tion  were  a  Jewish  or  a  Chnstian  work.  Some, 
who  have  maintained  that  the  transLitor  was  a  Jev, 
have  ai'gued  from  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  ai>1 
his  mode  of  rendering.  But  tKese  considaatioe» 
prwe  nothing.  Inde«i,  it  might  well  be  doubud 
if  in  that  age  a  Jew  would  have  formed  anvthiag 
except  a  Chaldee  Targum ;  and  thus  diffusen<«»  t<t 
paraphrase  might  be  expect  instead  of  doeeoeas  of 
translation.  There  need  be  no  reasonable  objecti<« 
made  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Christian  work. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that  before  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  in  Syria,  the  versioo  nwli 
have  been  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Syriac  m  general  sup- 
ports the  Hebrew  text  that  we  have:  how  hi  arpi- 
ments  may  be  raised  upon  minute  ooinddeoces  « 
valuations  cannot  be  certainly  known  until  the  as- 
dent  text  of  the  versioo  k  better  established,  i^- 
casionally,  however,  it  is  dear  that  the  STri««* 
translator  read  one  consonant  for  another  in  th*' 
Hebrew,  and  translated  accordingly ;  at  timv 
another  vocalization  of  the  Hebrew  was  follomd. 

A  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  betwea  the 
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Srriac  and  the  reading  of  some  of  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums:  if  the  Targam  is  the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Sjriac  tnuiBlator,  using  every  aid  in  his 
power  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  he 
vnts  rendering,  examined  the  Tai^ums  in  difficult 
passives.  This  is  not  the  place  for  formally  discuss- 
ing the  date  and  origin  of  the  Targums  [see  below, 
Tabgcmb]  ;  but  if  (as  seems  almost  certain)  the 
Tai-garos  which  have  come  down  to  us  ai'e  almost 
without  exception  more  i-ecent  thau  the  Syriac 
(e.xoQ,  still  they  are  probably  the  successors  of  ear- 
lirr  Targums,  which  by  amplification  have  reached 
tJ»r  present  shape.  Thus,  if  existing  Targums 
&rs  more  I'ecent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may  happen 
that  their  coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
oooamon  source — an  earlier  Targum. 

Bat  there  is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more 
importance:  it  is,  how  iai*  has  this  version  been 
arfected  by  the  LXX.  ?  and  to  what  are  we  to  attri- 
bute thb  influence  ?  It  is  pos»ble  that  tiie  influence 
n^  the  LXX.  is  paitly  to  be  ascribed  to  copyists  and 
revisers ;  while  in  part  this  belonged  to  ihe  version 
as  originally  made.  For,  if  a  translator  had  access 
to  another  veision  while  occupied  in  making  his 
own,  he  might  consult  it  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  and 
tiiQ?  be  might  unconsciously  follow  it  in  other 
pvts.  Even  knowing  the  woi'ds  of  a  particular 
tiaoslation  may  affect  the  mode  of  rendering  in 
uother  translation  or  revision.  And  thus  a  tinge 
6:001  the  LXX.  may  have  easily  existed  in  this  ver- 
U0&  from  the  first,  even  though  in  whole  books  it 
msy  not  be  found  at  all.  But  when  the  extensive 
u^e  of  the  LXX.  is  remembered,  and  how  soon  it 
Vds  soperstitiously  imagined  to  have  been  made  by 
direct  inspiration,  so  that  it  was  deemed  canonically 
authoritative,  we  cannot  feel  wonder  that  readings 
from  the  LXX.  should  have  been  from  time  to  time 
iLtrodoced;  this  may  have  commenced  probably 
beibre  a  Syriac  version  had  been  made  from  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  text ;  because  in  such  revised  text 
6{  the  LXX.  the  additions,  &c.,  in  which  that  ver- 
siofi  diflei-ed  from  the  Hebrew,  would  be  so  marked 
tiat  they  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  authoritative 
iod  genuine  text. 

Some  comparison  with  the  Greek  is  probable  even 
Uibre  the  time  of  Ephraem  ;  for,  as  to  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though 
ttlit  as  Scripture),  the  Apocryphal  additions  to 
l^uiiel  and  the  Books  of  Maccabees  were  not  yet 
^1  ^tid  in  Syriac.  Whoever  translated  any  of  these 
ix^Ms,  from  the  Greek,  may  easily  have  also  com- 
\*inA  with  it  in  some  places  the  books  previously 
trwslat^  fiiom  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  Book  of  Psalms  this  version  exhibits  many 
p^nliarities.  Either  the  translation  of  the  Psalter 
mitft  be  a  work  independent  of  the  Peshito  in 
S^^oeral,  or  else  it  has  been  strangely  revised  and 
^altered,  not  only  from  the  Greek,™  but  abo  from 
liturgical  use.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Psalms  are  a 
fiioerent  version ;  and  that  in  this  respect  the^prac- 
t2ce  of  the  Syrian  Churches  is  like  that  of  the 
V'fman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England 
in  using  iiturgically  a  different  version  of  the  book 
^  much  read  ecclesiastically. 

It  is  stated  that,  after  the  divisions  of  the  Syinan 
Omrch,  there  were  revisions  of  this  one  version  by 
the  Monophysites  and  by  the  Nestorians :  probably 

*  I^baps  as  to  this  the  version  of  the  Psalms  finom 
^  Greek  made  by  POlycarp  (to  be  mentioned  presently) 
hu  oot  been  safBciently  taken  into  account.  Indeed, 
nmaAMj  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to 
(he  evidence  that  such  a  version  exbtcd. 


it  would  be  found,  if  the  subject  could  be  fully 
investigated,  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent parties  copies  in  which  tlie  ordinary  accidents 
of  tiansciiption  had  introduced  variations. 

The  Karkafh&Mum  recension  m«itioned  by  Bar- 
Hebraeus  was  only  known  by  name  prior  to  the 
investigations  of  Wiseman ;  it  is  found  in  two  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican;  it  was  formed  for  the  use  of 
Monophysites;  there  is  peculiarity  in  the  punc- 
tuation introduced,  by  a  leaning  towards  the 
Greek ;  but  it  is,  as  to  its  substance,  the  Peshito 
version. 

B.  The  Syriac  version  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek 
Text. — The  only  Syinac  vei'sion  of  the  Old  Test, 
up  to  the  6th  centuiy  was  apparently  the  Peshito. 
The  fii-st  definite  intimation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  transUted  from  the  Gi-eek  is  thiough 
Moses  AghelaeuB.  This  Syriac  writer  lived  in  tiie 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  made  a  translation 
of  the  Olaphyra  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  from  Greek 
into  Syriac ;  and,  in  the  prefixed  Epistle,  he  speaks 
of  the  versions  of  the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalter, 
"  which  Polycai'p  (lest  his  soal  I),  the  Chorepiscopus, 
made  in  Syriac  for  the  faithful  Xenaias,  the  teacher 
of  Mabug,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  good."" 
We  thus  see  that  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Psalms 
had  a  similar  origin  to  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  New 
Test.  W^e  know  that  the  date  of  the  latter  was 
A.D.  508 ;  the  Psalter  was  probably  a  contempo- 
nmeous  work.  It  is  said  that  the  Nestorian  patri- 
arch, Marabba,  A.D.  552,  made  a  venion  from  the 
Greek;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  existence,  so 
that,  if  ever  it  was  completely  executed,  it  was 
probably  superseded  by  the  Hexaplar  version  of 
Paul  of  Tela  ;  indeed  Paul  may  have  used  it 
as  the  basis  of  his  work,  adding  marks  of  refer- 
ence, &c. 

This  vei'sion  by  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite, 
was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century ;  for 
its  basis  he  used  the  Hexaplar  Gi^eek  text — that  is, 
the  LXX.,  with  the  con-ections  of  Origen,  the  aster- 
isks, obeli,  &c.,  and  with  the  references  to  the  other 
Greek  versions. 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  was  made  on  the 
principle  of  following  the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as 
exactly  as  possible.  It  contains  the  marks  intro- 
duced by  Origen ;  and  the  references  to  the  veraions 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  &c.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  Syriac  version  that  we  obtain  our 
most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the 
critical  labours  of  Origen. 

Andi-eas  Masius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,<>  first  used  the  results  of  this  Syro-Hexa- 
plar text ;  for,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  his 
possession,  he  revised  the  Greek,  intioducing  aster- 
isks and  obeli,  thus  showing  what  Origen  had  done, 
how  much  he  had  inserted  in  the  text,  and  what 
he  had  marked  as  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
Syriac  MS.  used  by  Masius  has  been  long  lost; 
though  in  this  day,  after  the  recovery  of  the  Codex 
Reuchlini  of  the  Apocalypse  (from  which  Erasmus 
fii-st  edited  that  book)  by  Prof.  Delitzsch,  it  could 
hiuxily  be  a  cause  for  surprise  if  this  Syriac  Codex 
were  again  found. 

It  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Libmry  at 
Milan  that  we  possess  accurate  means  of  knowing 
this  Syriac  vei'sion.     The  MS.  in  question  contains 

■  Assemanl,  Bibliotkeca  Orientalit,  ii.  83;  where, 
however,  the  obscure  Syriac  Is  turned  into  still  more  ob- 
scure Latin. 

o  Josuae  inperatoris  hlstoria  illustrata  atque  expUcata 
ab  Andrea  Masio.    Antwerp,  1574. 
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the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Cantides, 
Wisdom,  Eoclesiasticus,  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah, 
Bonich,  Daniel,  Ezddel,  and  Isaiah.  Norberg  pub- 
lished, at  Lund  in  1787,  the  Books  of  Jeremiah 
and  Kzokiel,  from  a  tituiscript  which  be  had  made 
of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In  1788,  Bugati  Dubiished 
at  Milan  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  he  alao  edited  the 
Psalms,  the  printing  of  which  had  been  completed 
before  his  death  in  1816;  it  was  published  in 
1820.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Milan  Codei 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Apocryphal  books)  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  18:^5,  by  Middeldorpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg ;  Middeldorpf  also 
added  the  4th  (2nd)  Book  of  Kings  fWrni  a  MS.  at 
Paris. 

Besides  these  portions  of  this  Syiiac  version,  the 
MSS.  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  now  in  the 
British  Museum  would  add  a  good  deal  more: 
amongst  these  thei-e  are  six,  from  which  much 
might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  other  books  may  be  recovered.P  These  MSS. 
are  like  that  at  Milan,  in  baring  the  marks  of  Ori- 
gen  in  the  text ;  the  references  to  readings  in  the 
margin ;  and  occasionally  the  Greek  woitl  itself  is 
thus  cited  in  Greek. 

Dr.  Antonio  Ceriani,  of  the  Ambroeian  Library 
at  Milan,  after  having  for  a  considei-able  time  pro- 
potted  to  edit  the  portions  of  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
Codex  of  Milan  which  had  hitherto  I'eroained  in 
MS.,  commenced  such  a  work  in  1861  {MonumerUa 
S(Kra  et  Prcfana,  Opera  Collegii  Bibliothecae 
Ambro8ianae\  the  first  part  of  the  Syriac  text 
being  Bnnirh,  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah.  To  this  work  Ceinani  subjoined  a  colla- 
tion of  some  of  the  moi-e  important  texts,  and  cri- 
tical notes.  A  second  pait  has  since  appeared.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  thus  edit  the  whole 
MS.,  and  that  the  other  poilions  of  this  version 
known  to  be  extant  may  soon  appeal*  in  print. 

The  value  of  this  vei^sion  for  the  criticism  of  the 
LXX.  is  very  gi'eat.  It  supplies,  as  far  as  a  ver- 
sion can,  the  lost  work  of  Origen. 

The  list  of  veraions  of  the  Old  Tes>t.  into  Svriac 
often  appears  to  be  very  numerous ;  but  on  exami- 
nation it  is  found  that  many  tianslatioos,  the  names 
of  which  appear  in  a  catalogue,  are  I'eally  either 
such  as  never  had  an  actual  existence,  or  else  that 
they  are  either  the  veision  from  the  Hebrew,  or 
else  that  ffom  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.,  under 
different  names,  or  with  some  slight  rarision.  To 
enumerate  the  supposed  verKions  is  needless.  It  is 
only  requisite  to  mention  that  Thomas  of  Harkel, 
whose  work  in  the  revision  of  a  translation  of  tlie 
New  Test,  will  have  to  be  mentioned,  seems  also  to 
have  made  a  translation  fiom  the  (ireek  into  Syriac 
of  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books — at  least,  the  sub- 
scriptions in  certain  MSS.  state  this. 

9  The  following  is  the  noUtion  of  these  MSS.,  and  their 
contents  and  dates : — 

12.133  (besides  the  Feshito  Exodns) ;  Jothua  (defective). 

cent  vii.  "  Translated  from  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Hex- 

apla,  collated  with  one  of  the  Tetrapla." 
12.134,  Exodut,    A.D.  69T. 
14,434,  F$alm9  ftirnied  fhim  tteo  MSS.  cent.  vlU.  (with  the 

Song  of  the  Three  Children  mabjoined  to  the  second). 

Both  MSS.  are  defecUve.    SubxrlpUon,  "  Acoordlug  to 

the  LXX." 
14.437.  Jfumbert  and  1  Kingt,  deft^lve  (cent.  vW.  or 

viti.).    The  snbecrlpUon  to  1  Kings  says  that  it  was 

translated  Into  Syriac  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  927 

(A.li.  616). 


II.  The  Stbiao  New  Tebtaxeitt  Vkbsio^s. 

A.  The  Peahiio  Syriac  N.  T,  (Text  of  WiJ- 
manstadt,  and  Cureton's  Gospels.) 

In  whatever  forms  the  Syriac  New  Test  imr 
have  existed  prior  to  the  time  of  PhiloxeDus .  t)ve 
beginning  of  tJie  sixth  century ),  who  caused  a  c«  w 
translation  to  be  made,  it  will  be  more  convenin.t 
to  consider  all  such  most  ancient  translations  ur 
revisions  together ;  even  though  there  may  be  m.- 
sons  afterwards  assigned  for  not  negaixiingthe  vei>i«'C 
of  the  eai'lier  ages  of  Christianity  as  absolutely  oi ». 

It  may  stand  as  an  admitted  fact  that  a  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Test,  in  Svriac  existed  in  t!.*- 
2nd  centuiy  ;  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  vt.'e- 
meut  of  Eusebius  respecting  Hegesippus,  that  )*• 
"  made  quotations  from  the  (lospel  according  tn  t> 
Hebrews  and  the  Syriac,"  ^ic  re  rov  Koff  'L$pal- 
ovs  cva77eA(ov  koI  rod  ^upuucov  [Hist,  h  <. 
iv.  22).  It  seems  equally  ceiiaiu  that  in  Miyc  4ih 
century  such  a  version  was  as  well  known  t\{\\r 
New  Test,  as  of  the  Old.  It  was  the  oornpnnkc  •  f 
the  Old  Test,  translation  made  from  theHti>tw, 
and  as  such  was  in  habitual  use  in  the  Svi  \ 
ChiUTbes.  To  the  trensbition  in  comm<m  u^ 
amongst  the  Syrians,  orthodox,  Monophy>it^.  '^ 
Nestorian,  fi-nm  the  5th  century  and  ouwanl. :  - 
name  of  Peshito  has  been  a^  commonly  nppl  ^i  ."■. 
the  New  Test,  as  the  Old.  In  the  7th  ceut  iit  it 
least  the  vea-sion  so  current  acquired  the  name  c-:' 

PO^JS,  old,  in  contrast  to  that  which  was  \at2 

formed  and  revised  by  the  Monophysites. 

Though  we  have  no  certain  data  as  to  the  oriins 
of  this  vei'sion,  it  is  probable  on  every  ground  that 
a  Syriac  tianslation  of  the  New  Test,  was  an  ■*.'• 
compauiment  of  that  of  the  Old  ;  whatever  thei\ei«'p- 
bears  on  the  one,  bears  on  the  other  also. 

There  seem  to  be  but  few  notices  of  the  (M 
Syriac  Version  in  early  writers.  Cosmas  Iniic^ 
pleuKtes,  in  the  former  half  of  the  6th  century.  \vc*- 
dentally  infoima  us  that  the  Syriac  tnmslaton  <^*^ 
not  contain  the  Second  £pistle  of  Peter,  'i  anJ  < 
John,  and  Jude.  This  was  found  to  be  rt>r.nt 
when  a  thousand  years  afterwarda  this  amH-^t 
translation  became  again  known  to  Western  schi>Li.>- 
In  1552,  Moses  of  Maitlin  came  to  Rome  to  V^ 
Julius  III.,  commissioned  by  Ignatius  the  JaoKJut** 
(Monophysite)  patiiardi,  to  state  his  religious  nj*- 
nions,  to  effect  (it  is  said)  a  union  with  the  Kinnt^  > 
Church,  and  to  get  the  Syriac  Neio  Test,  pmtf-i 
In  this  last  object  Moses  fiiiled  both  at  Rome  9r.  I 
Venice.  At  Vienna  he  was,  howerer,  sucorv^"  ■ 
Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  the  Emperor  l"'':- 
nand  I.,  had  himself  learned  Svriac  from  Tb*^'- 
Ambioeiua  many  yean  prevtouUy ;  and  thitmtT-  f>* 
influenoe  the  emperor  undatooic  the  chaigf  <  i  •: 

14.441.  Gtneiis,  defecUve  (with  1  Sam.  I'eshite).    "A' 
cording  to  the  LXX."  (cenu  ▼!.). 

17.103,  Jitdffes  and  Hittk,  defective  (cenL  vii.  or  v 
Subecriptiua  to  Judges.  **  Acoording  to  the  I  AX.;  > 
Ruth.  ••  From  the  Tctrapla  of  the  LXX.*' 

The  notes  on  these  MSS.  mJMle  by  the  pc«»nt  «^''' 
In  1867  have  been  kindly  compared  and  anplffied  t «  V' 
William  Wright  of  the  British  Mnseuro. 

Rordam  issued  at  Copenhagen  in  I.'s69  the  ftmi  f^^'  ' 
of  an  edition  of  the  Ma  17.103:  another  |wt  ha>  « • 
been  published.    Some  of  these  MSR.  «ere  wrltirr  r< 
same  century  in  which  the  venton  was  made.    7:-^ 
may  probably  be  depended  on  as  givlns  the  tp&t  «  • 
grneral  accuracy. 
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edib'oD,  whkh  appeared  in  1555,  through  the  joint 
kboors  of  Wkimanstadt,  Moees,  and  Postell.  Some 
copies  were  afterwards  issued  with  the  date  of  1562 
OQ  tile  hack  of  the  title.<i 

In  haTing  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Syinac 
Xev  Test,  agreed  with  the  description  of  Cosmas ;  the 
Apocalypse  was  also  wanting,  as  well  as  the  section 
Joba  Tiii.  l-ll  ;  this  last  omission,  and  some  other 
poioU,  were  noticed  in  the  list  of  errata.     The 
ditors  appear  to  have  followed  their  MSS.  with 
Sist  fidelity,  so  that  the  edition  is  justly  valued, 
lo  subsequent  editions  endeavours  were  made  con- 
jecturally  to  amend  the  text  by  introducing  1  John 
T.  7  and  other  portions  which  do  not  belong  to  this 
tn&slation.     One  of  the  principal  editions  is  that 
of  Leasden  and  Schaaf ;  in  this  the  text  is  made  as 
fall  as  possible  by  supplying  every  lacuna  from 
uy  source ;  in  the  punctuation  there  is  a  strange 
pecaliarity,  that  in  the  fonmer  part  Lensden  chose 
to  follow  a  sort  of  Chaldee  analogy,  while  on  his 
d«aih  Schaaf  introduced  a  i-egular  system  of  Syriac 
Tocalization  through  all  the  rest  of  the  rolume. 
The  Lexicon  which  accompanies  this  edit^ion  is  of 
ptat  value.     This  edition  was  first  issued  in  1708 : 
nfire  copies,  however,  have  the  date  1709 ;  while 
iome  have  the  false  and  dishonest  statement  on  the 
title  page,  "  Secunda  editio  a  mendis  purgata,"  and 
ckdate  1717.     The  late  Professor  Lee  published 
as  edition  in  1816,  in  which  he  con-ected  or  altered 
tbe  text  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.    This  is  so 
ur  independent  of  that  of  Widmanstadi.     It  is, 
h'werer,  very  fer  short  of  being  really  a  critical 
editkn.    In   1828,   the  edition   of  Mr.   William 
Greenfield    (often   reprinted   firom   the   stereotype 
fJatest,  was  published  by  Messrs.  Bitter:  in  this 
tli«  text  of  Widmanstadt  was  followed  (with  the 
toveU  fully  expressed),  and  with  oeiiain  snpple- 
BKot«  within  btuckets  fi*om  Lee*s  edition.     For  the 
oM'iiiM  with  Lee's  text  Greenfield  was  not  re- 
sponable.    There  are  now  in  this  country  excellent 
laaterials  fior  the  formation,  of  a  critical  edition  of 
this  version :  it  may,  however,  be  said,  that  as  in 
its  first  publication  tbe  MSS.  employed  were  ho* 
ustly  used,  it  is  in  the  text  of  Widmanstadt  in  a  far 
better  condiUon  than  is  the  Peshito  Old  Testament. 

This  Syriac  Version  has  been  variously  esti- 
i&ated :  some  have  thought  t^t  in  it  they  had  a 
^uiae  and  unaltered  monument  of  tlie  second,  or 
pprittps  even  of  the  first  century.  They  thus  nar 
t  irally  upheld  it  as  almost  oo-onlinate  in  authority 
vith  the  Greek  text,  and  as  being  of  a  period  ante- 
rior to  any  Greek  copy  extant.  Others  finding  in 
]t  Indubitable  marks  of  a  later  age,  were  inclined 
to  dmr  that  it  had  any  claim  to  a  very  r^note  an- 
tiquit  J ;  thus  La  Croze  thought  that  the  commonly 
printed  Syriac  New  Test,  is  not  the  Peshito  at  all. 


but  the  Philoxenian  executed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century.    The  fact  is,  that  this  version  as 
transmitted  to  us  ocmtains  marks  of  antiquity,  and 
also  traces  of  a  later  age.     The  two  things  are  so 
blended,  that  if  either  class  of  phaenomena  alone 
wore  regarded,  the  meat  opposite  opinions  might  be 
formed.    The  opinion  of  Wetstein  was  one  of  the 
most  perverse  that  could  be  devised :  he  found  in 
this  version  readings  which  accord  with  the  I^tin ; 
and  then,  acting  on  the  strange  system  of  criticism 
which  he  adopted  in  his  later  years,  he  asserted 
that  any  such  accordance  with  the  Latin  was  a 
proof  of  corruption  fi-om  that  version :  so  that  with 
him  the  prooft  of  antiquity  became  the  tokens  of 
later  origin,  and  he  thus  assigned  the  translation  to 
the  seventh  century.     With  him  the  i-eal  indications 
of  later  readings  were  only  the  marks  of  the  very 
reverse.     Micbaelis  took  very  opposite  ground  to 
that  of  Wetstein ;  he  upheld  its  antiquity  and  au* 
thority  very  strenuously.     The  former  point  could 
be  easily  proved,  if  one  class  of  readings  alone  were 
considered ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  contents 
of  the  version  itself.     But  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  difficulties,  for  very  ofVen  readings  of  a  much 
moi-e  recent  kind  appear ;  it  was  thus  thought  that 
it  might  be  compared  with  the  Latin  as  found  in 
the  Codex  Brixianus,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient 
groundwork,  but  also  the  work  of  a  reviser  is  ma- 
nifest.    Thus  the  judgment  formed  by  Griesbach 
seems  to  be  certainly  the  correct  one  as  to  the  pecu* 
liaiity  of  the  text  of  this  version :  he  says  (using 
the  terms   proper  to  his  system  of  recensions); 
"  NuUi  harum  recensionum  Syriaca  versio,  prout  qui- 
dem  typis  excusa  est,  siniilis,  verum  uec  ulli  prorsus 
dissimilis  est.     In  multis  concinit  cum  Alexandrina 
reoensione,  in   pluribus  cum  Oocidentali,   in  non- 
nullis  etiam  cum  Constantinopolitana,  ita  tamen  ut 
quae  in  banc  posterioribua  demum  seculis  invecta 
sunt,  pleraque  repudiet.     Diversis  ergo  iemporibus 
ad  Graecos  codices  plane  diverios  iterum  iterumque 
recognita  esse  videtur"  (Nov.  Test,  Proleg.  Ixxv.). 
In  a  note  Griesbach  introduced  the  compaiison  of 
the  Codex  Brixianus,   "  illustrari  hoc  potest  codi- 
cum  nonnuUoiTim  Latinorum  exempio,  qui  pri.scam 
quidem  versionem  ad  Oocidentalem  i-eoensionem  ac- 
commodatam  representant,  sed  passim  ad  juniores 
libros  Graecos  refictam.     Ex  hoc  genere  e^  Brixp- 
anus  Codex  Latinus,  qui  non  raro  a  Gmeoo-Latinis 
et  vetuatioribus  Latinis  omnibus  solus  discedit,  et 
in  Graecorum  partes  transit."'     Some  proof  that 
the  text  of  the  common  printed  Peshito  has  been 
re-uTOughty  will  appear  when  it  is  compai-ed  with 
the  Cui-etonian  Syriac  Gospels. 

Let  it  be  dibtinctly  i-emembered  that  this  is  no 
new  opinion ;  that  it  is  not  the  pectUiar  notion  of 
Tregelles,  or  of  any  one  individual ;   for  as  the 


^  Tbe  date  of  1S5S  appears  repeatedly  In  the  body  of 
tiie  voimne ;  at  tlie  end  of  the  Gospels,  May  18, 1555 ; 
St.  Paal'B  Epp^  July  18,  1555;  Acts,  Aug.  14.  1555; 
Cath.  Epp.Kul  tbe  conclusion,  Sep.  27,  1555.  Tbe  vo- 
Iqim  is  dedicated  to  tbe  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  tbe 
to^Unti  mention  tkrte  other  dedications  to  other  mem- 
*»T^  of  the  Imperial  house.  All  of  these  three  are  often 
vvnUng.  and  two  of  them,  addressed  to  the  Archdukes 
Ferdiiund  and  Charles,  are  not  only  generally  wanting, 
^t  It  is  even  said  that  no  copy  Is  known  in  which  they 
«''••  found. 

'  'iiicBbach's  most  matured  Judgment  on  this  sutiiject 
«to  llios  given:— ''Interpolstiones  autcm  e  locls  Evan- 
quorum  parillelis.  qualcs  apnd  Symm,  Matt,  xxvtti.  18, 
Uc  ix.  3».  item  Matt  xxil.  33,  23,  Mar.  vL  11.  xlll.  14, 
Loc.  iv.  la,  deprebendontur,  non  magis  qunm  addita- 


mcnta  e  lectlonarlis  librls  in  sacrum  contextnm  traducta, 
velut  Luc  XV.  11,  aut  llturgiaim  lllud  assumentum  Mntt. 

vL  13,  vitia  sunt  rji  Koivjj  propria Qnin  plemsqiio 

interpoUtiones  modo  enumeratas,  cum  alils  ejusmodi 
generis  multis,  quae  nunc  in  vcFsione  Syriaca  extant, 
prlmitos  ah  ea  abfuisse  et  scriori  demum  tempore  in  enm 
irrepsls^e,  plane  mlhi  persuasum  est.  Verissinic  enim 
clar.  HngiuA  (  .  .  .  coll.  prolegomeuls  in  msjorem  moam 
N.  T.  editinnem,  Hal.  1796,  vol.  1.  p.  Ixxv.)  anlma<t- 
vert.lt,  vcrtiionem  hanQ  a  Diorthote  quodam  vldrrl  recog- 
nitam  fuUse  ac  castigatam.  Id  quod  quinto  seculo 
Ineunte,  antequam  ecclesiae  orientates  Nestorianls  et 
Mouophy«lticls  rixis  dlscinderentur,  evenlsse  8u.sp1cor, 
et  In  eplstolis  magis  adhuc  quam  In  Evangeiiis  locum 
habulssc  autnmo."  CommenUwifa  Oritiaa,  II.  MtleU- 
vuUa,  11.  HI.  1811. 
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question  has  been  i-e-opened,  it  has  been  treated  as 
if  this  were  some  theory  newly  invented  to  serve  a 
purpose.  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Scriveuer,  whose  labours 
in  the  collation  of  Gi'eek  MSS.,  and  whose  care  in 
editing  Codex  Augiensis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistfes,  de- 
sei-ve  very  high  commendation,  avowed  himself 
many  years  i^o  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Peshito- 
Syriac.  But  ex'en  then  he  set  aside  its  authority 
very  oflen  when  it  happened  to  adhere  to  the 
ancient  Greek  teit,  to  the  other  ancient  vei-sions, 
and  to  the  early  Fathers,  in  opposition  to  the  later 
copies.  But  when  the  judgment  of  Griesbach 
respecting  the  common  printed  Syiiac  had  been  re- 
peated  and  enforced  by  Tregelles  (Home's  Introd. 
vol.  iv.  265),  Scrivener  came  forward  as  its  cham- 
pion. In  his  Introduction  to  Codex  Augiensis,  Mr. 
Scrivener  says,  "  How  is  this  divei^ency  of  the 
Peshito  vei-sion  from  the  text  of  Cpdex  fi  explained 
by  Tregelles  ?  He  feels  of  course  the  pressure  of 
the  argument  against  him,  and  meets  it,  if  not  suc- 
cessfully, with  even  more  than  his  wonted  boldness. 
The.tianslation  degenerates  in  his  hands  into  *  the 
version  commonly  printed  as  the  Peshito,*  Now 
let  us  mark  the  piiecise  nature  of  the  demand  hei« 
made  on  our  fiiith  by  Dr.  Tr^lles.  He  would 
persuade  us  that  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  dis- 
tracted as  it  has  been,  and  split  into  hostile  sections 
for  the  space  of  1400  years,  orthodox  and  Jacobite, 
Nestorian  and  Maronite  alike,  those  who  could  agree 
in  nothing  else,  have  laid  aside  their  bitter  jealousies 
in  order  to  substitute  in  their  monastic  libraries  and 
liturgical  services,  another  and  a  spurious  version  in 
the  i-oom  of  the  Peshito,  that  sole  surviving  mo- 
nument of  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  in  Syria  1 
Nay,  more,  that  this  wretched  forgery  has  deceived 
Orientalists  profound  as  Michaelis  ■  and  Lowth,  has 
passed  without  suspicion  through  the  ordeal  of 
searching  criticism  to  which  every  branch  of  Sacred 
literatw-e  has  been  subjected  during  the  last  half 
oentuiy!  We  will  require  solid  reasons,  indeed, 
before  we  sun'ender  ourselves  to  an  hypothesis  as 
novel  as  it  appeai-s  violently  improbable  (pp.  xiv. 
XV.).  Mr.  Scrivener's  warmth  of  declamation  might 
have  been  spared :  no  one  <^ls  the  Peshito  *'  a  spu- 
rious version,"  "  wretched  forgery,"  &c,  it  is  not 
suggested  that  the  Syrian  Churches  agreed  in  some 
strange  substitntion :  all  that  is  suggested  is,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  transition  Greek  test,  before  the 
disruption  of  the  Syrian  Churches,  the  then  existing 
Syriac  version  was  i-evised  and  modernized  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  I^tin  was  treated 
in  Cod.  Brixianus.  On  part  of  Mr.  Scrivener's 
statements  the  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort  has  well  re- 
marked : — *^  The  text  may  have  been  altered  and 
corrupted  between  the  first  or  second,  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. This  is  all  that  Dr.  Ti-egelles  has  supposed, 
though  Mr.  Scrivener  assails  him  with  unseemly 
violence,  as  if  he  had  represented  the  vulgar  text  as 
'  a  wretched  forgery.'  Mr.  Scrivener's  rashness  is 
no  less  remarkable  in  calling  this  a  <  notel  hypo- 
thesis/ when  in  tst±  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  Gries- 
bach .  .  .  Tho'e  is  neither  evidence  nor  internal 
probability  against  the  supposition  that  the  Old 
Syriac  version  was  revised  into  its  present  form 
...  in  the  4th  or  even  3rd  century,  to  make 
it  accord  with  Greek  MSS.  then  current  at  Antioch, 


•  Even  Mlcbaells  did  not  think  it  needfU  to  assnme 
that  the  Peshito  bad  been  transmitted  without  any 
change.  "In  using  the  Sjrisc  version,  we  must  never 
forget  that  our  present  editions  are  very  Imperfect,  and 
not  conclude  that  every  reading  of  the  Syriac  printed 


Edessa,  or  Nisibis :  and  vithotU  some  such  suppoti' 
tkm  the  Syriac  text  must  remain  an  inexflirahie 
phaenomenon,  unless  we  bring  the  Greek  and  Ij&tin 
textii  into  conformity  with  it  by  oontradictinc  th« 
full  and  clear  evidence  which  we  do  pofifie»  respeiiiog 
them.  All  that  we  have  now  said  might  hare  been 
alleged  before  the  Curetonian  Syriac  was  disoorensi : 
the  case  is  surely  strengthened  in  a  high  degrp<*  br 
the  appearance  (in  a  MS.  asogned  to  the  5th  m- 
tury)  of  a  Syriac  version  of  &  Gospels,  beario; 
clear  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  its  miniw 
en-ors  as  well  as  in  its  choicest  readings.  The  ap- 
propriation of  the  name  *  Peshito/  appears  to  as 
wholly  unimportant,  except  for  rhetorical  por- 
po9es."« 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Hort  will  sofBoe  in  n^ob- 
ing  the  opinion  stated  by  Tregelles  from  the  chart? 
of  novelty  or  rashness:  indeed,  the  suppositicm  a.< 
stated  by  Griesbach,  is  a  simple  solution  of  varioci 
difficulties ;  for  if  this  be  not  the  &ct,  then  nrr-} 
other  most  ancient  document  or  OKMiumcnt  of  th* 
New  Test,  must  have  been  strangely  altered  in  its 
text.  The  number  of  difficulties  (otherwise  in*!- 
plicable)  thus  solved,  is  about  a  demoost ration  of 
its  truth.  Mr.  Scrivener,  however,  seems  incapable 
of  apprehending  that  the  revision  of  the  P^it'>  i« 
an  opinion  long  ago  held :  he  says  since,  **  I  knov  m 
other  cause  for  suspecting  the  Peshito,  than  that  its 
readings  do  not  suit  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  if  this  hd 
be  enough  to  convict  it  of  corruption,  I  am  qtiite 
unable  to  vindicate  it."  ■  Why,  then,  do  not  the 
readings  ••suit"  Dr.  Tregelles?  Because,  if  th'-r 
were  considered  genuine,  we  should  have  ''to  n«« 
Mr.  Hort's  words)  to  "  bring  the  dreek  and  Utm 
texts  into  conformity  with  it,  by  contradicting  the 
full  and  clear  evidence  which  we  do  possev  r»> 
specting  them." 

Whether  the  whole  of  this  version  proceeW 
from  the  same  translator  has  been  qoestiooed.  It 
appears  to  the  present  writer  probable  that  tiir 
New  Test,  of  the  Peshito  is  not  from  the  same  haoi 
as  the  Old.  Not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  'a 
supposing  a  peculiar  translator  of  the  EfHsUe  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  also  other  parts  may  be  from  diftnct 
hands ;  this  opinion  will  become  more  genera]  the 
more  the  version  is  studied.  The  revisions  to  which 
the  version  was  subjected  may  have  sacoeedei  's 
part,  but  not  wholly,  in  effacing  the  indicatioBs  c/a 
plurality  o{  translaton.  The  Acts  and  Kpist]«» 
seem  to  be  either  more  recent  than  the  Go«peX 
though  fiu"  less  revised ;  or  else,  if  ooeval,  far  mwe 
corrected  by  later  Greek  MSS. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  Bupposing  tK^ 
this  version  ever  contained  the  four  Catbol  c 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  now  abecot  fitKn  r'. 
not  only  in  the  printed  editions  but  also  in  the 
MSS. 

Some  variations  in  copies  of  the  Peshito  have  b«ea 
regai'ded  as  if  they  might  be  styled  M6nophrt.t^ 
and  Nestorian  reoeoKions:  butthedesigBatioc  wotiM 
be  far  too  definite ;  for  the  differences  are  not  w-* 
ficient  to  warrant  the  daaaificatioo. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Karkaphensian  i^eoensioo  af  it 
has  been  termed)  of  the  Pe&hito  Old  Test,  cocta  r. 
also  the  New  with  a  similar  character  of  text. 

The  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels. — "  Comparati^' 


text  was  the  trading  of  the  Greek  Ma  of  tli»  flnt  r*a 
tury."    Manh's  Miehadis,  IL  46 

t  Jimmal  «f  Classieai  «md  Sacred  AOsfayy  (On 
bridge),  Feb.  i860.    376-6. 

>  -  Plain  IntrodttcUon,"  p.  iU.fimt  mult. 
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critidsm''  shows  the  true  character  of  every 
document,  whether  preyioiuly  known  or  newly 
brought  to  light,  which  professets  to  contain  the 
early  text  of  the  New  Test.  By  comparative  cri- 
tkrisn  is  not  meant  such  a  mode  of  examining 
aathorities  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Scrivener  has 
applied  this  term,  but  such  a  use  of  combined  evi- 
dace  as  vraa  intended  and  defined  by  the  ciitic  by 
wbenn  the  expression  was  (for  convenioace  sake) 
istrodoced :  that  is,  the  asceilainment  that  readings 
are  in  anciait  docaments,  or  rest  on  ancient  evi- 
d^^sce  ^whether  early  citations,  versions,  or  MSS.), 
and  then  the  examination  of  what  documents  con- 
tun  such  readings,  and  thus  within  what  limits  the 
is^quiiy  for  the  ancient  text  may  be  bounded.  Thus 
a  dixoment,  in  itself  modem,  may  be  proved  to  be 
andeot  in  testimony:  a  version,  previously  un- 
blown, noay  be  shown  to  uphold  a  very  early  text. 
For  purpoeite  of  comparative  criticism  early  read- 
irf  s.  known  to  be  false,  have  often  as  definite  a  value 
Id  the  chain  of  proof  as  those  which  aie  true.  In 
the  process  of  comparative  criticism  nothing  is  as- 
samed,  bat  point  fliler  point  is  established  by  inde- 
fiecdeut  testimony ;  and  thus  the  character  of  the 
text  of  MSS.,  of  ancient  versions,  and  of  patristic 
citations,  is  upheld  by  their  accordance  with  facts 
attested  by  other  witnesses,  of  known  age  and  cer- 
tain transmission. 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  with  Griesbach  that 
the  >vriac  version  must  at  one  time  have  existed  in 
A  t'orm  different  from  that  in  the  common  printed 
t-'st :  it  was  felt  by  Biblical  scholars  to  be  a  mere 
a.«sumption  that  the  name  Peshito  carried  with  it 
some  hallowed  prestige;  it  was  established  tiiat  it 
«a$  a  groundless  imagination  that  this  version, 
ait  edited,  had  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages 
t,-^  the  original  monument  of  Syrian  Christianity. 
Heztce  if  it  could  be  shown  that  an  earlier  version 
<  r  earlier  basis  of  the  same  version)  had  existed, 
tl»n  was  not  only  no  d  priori  objection,  but  even 
a  demoostrated  probability  (almost  certainty)  that 
tii»  had  been  the  case.  When  it  is  remembered 
how  little  we  know  historically  of  the  Synac  ver- 
MOI0S  it  must  be  felt  as  an  assumption  that  the 
form  of  text  common  from  the  fifth  centuiy  and 
oawai-d  was  the  original  version.  In  1848  Tre- 
felles  (see  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test. 
vol.  i.  p.  429)  suggested  that  **  the  Kitiian  MSS. 
when  collated  may  exhibit  perhaps  an  earlier  text." 
This  was  written  without  any  notion  that  it  was 
an  ajtcertained  feet  that  such  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
("i^ted,  and  that  the  full  attention  of  a  thorough 
^rriae  scholar  had  been  devoted  to  its  iUustiation 

0 

and  publication. 

Among  the  MSS.  brought  from  theNitrian  monas- 
teries in  1842,  Dr.  Cureton  noticed  a  copy  of  the 
^iftxpeU,  differing  greatly  from  the  common  text: 
and  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which  the  name  of 

>  It  is  very  certain  that  many  wbo  profess  a  peculiar 
ttlminitkm  for  the  Peshito  do  thts  rather  from  some 
triditknial  notion  than  from  minnte  personal  acquaint- 
ibce.  They  suppose  that  It  baa  some  prescriptive  right 
to  the  first  rank  amongst  versions,  they  praise  Its  ex- 

■ll*'Dcies,  which  they  have  nut  personally  investigated, 
dod  they  do  not  care  to  know  wherein  it  is  defective. 
ilveiy  error  in  translation,  every  doubtful  reading,  every 
nppoaed  defect  in  the  one  known  MS.  of  the  Coretonian 
'io«peb,  has  been  ennmerated  hj  those  who  wish  to 
drpreciale  that  vendon,  and  to  detract  from  the  critical 
antitM  of  its  discoverer  and. editor.  But  many  of  the 
>-ippoaed  itefects  are  really  the  very  opposite;  and  if 
iL-y  similarly  examined  the  Peahito,  they  might  find 
VOL.  11. 


Curetonian  Syriac  has  been  rightly  applied.  Every 
criterion  which  proves  the  common  Peshito  not  to 
exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity,  equally  proves 
the  early  origin  of  this.  The  discovery  is  in  fact 
that  of  the  object  which  was  wanted,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  previously  ascertained.  Dr.  Cureton 
considera  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  point  in  which  all  competent  judges  are 
probably  agreed.  Some  persons  indeed  have  sought 
to  depreciate  the  text,  to  point  out  its  diffeiences 
from  the  Peshito,  to  regard  all  such  variations  as 
corruptions,  and  thus  to  stigmatise  the  Curetonian 
Syriac  as  a  coiTupt  revision  of  the  Peshito,  bar- 
barous in  language  and  false  in  readings .>  This 
peremptoiy  judgment  is  as  reasonable  as  if  the  old 
Latin  in  the  Codex  Veicellensis  were  called  an  igno- 
lant  revision  of  the  version  of  Jerome.  The  judg- 
ment that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  is  older  than  tlie 
Peshito  is  not  the  peculiai*  opinion  of  Cureton, 
Alfoitl,7  Tregelles,  or  Biblical  scholara  of  the  sdiool 
of  ancient  evidence  in  this  country,  but  it  is  also 
that  of  continental  scholai's,  such  as  Ewald,  and 
apparently  of  tiie  late  Prof.  Bleek.* 

The  MS.  contains  Matt,  i.-viii.  22,  x.  31-xxiii. 
25.  Mark,  the  four  last  vei-ses  only.  John  i.  1- 
42,  iii.  6-vii.  37,  xiv.  11-29;  Luke  ii.  48-iii.  16, 
vii.  33-xv.  21,  xviL  24-xxiv.  41.  It  would  have 
been  a  thing  of  much  value  if  a  peifect  copy  of 
this  version  had  come  down  to  us ;  but  as  it  is, 
we  have  reason  gi-eatly  to  value  the  discovei'y  of 
Dr.  Cui'eton,  which  shows  how  truly  those  critics 
have  argued  who  concluded  that  such  a  version 
must  have  existed ;  and  who  r^arded  this  as  a 
proved  factf  even  when  not  only  no  poiiion  of  the 
vei-sion  was  known  to  be  extant,  but  also  when  even 
the  recoid  of  its  existence  was  unnoticed.  For 
there  is  a  record  showing  an  acquaintance  with  this 
vei^ion,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  version  itself, 
attention  has  been  directed  by  Dr.  Cureton.  Bar 
Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida  in  the  12th  century,  in  a 
passage  tianslated  by  Dr.  C.  (in  discussing  the  omis- 
sion of  three  kings  in  the  genealogy  in  St.  Matthew) 
says  : — **  There  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy, 
made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three 
kings  in  the  genealogy;  but  that  afterwards  it 
speaks  of  fourteen  and  not  of  seventeen  generations, 
because  fourteen  generations  has  been  substituted 
for  seventeen  by  the  Hebrews  on  account  of  their 
holding  to  the  septenaiy  number,"  &c.* 

It  shows  then  that  Bar  Salibi  knew  of  a  Syriac 
text  of  the  Gospels  in  which  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and 
Amaziah  were  inserted  in  Matt.  i.  8 ;  there  is  the 
same  readii^  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac  :  but  this 
might  have  been  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver. 
17  the  Cwetonian  text  has,  in  contradiction  to 
ver.  8,  fourteen  generations  and  not  seveiUeen :  and 
so  had  the  copy  mentioned  by  Bar  Salibi :  the 
foimer  point  might  be  a  mei-e  coincidence;   the 


more  fault  with  it  and  with  its  translator.  The  last 
fourteen  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Peshito,  present  far  more  grounds  for 
aimment  than  an  equal  portion  of  the  Curetonian.  The 
Peshito  is  a  very  valuable  version,  although  overpraised 
by  some  iujndidous  admirers,  who  (even  if  they  have  read 
it)  have  never  closely  and  verbally  examined  it.  Many 
have  evidently  never  looked  farther  than  the  Gospels, 
even  though  aided  by  Schaafs  Latin  interpretation. 

7  "  Perhaps  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  all  the 
versions."    Alford's  Or.  Tut.  Proleg.  vol.  i.  114.  ed.  4. 

•  See  Bleek'a  EifdeUung  in  dot  A\  Tat.  p.  1S3,foot-^u>U. 

m  For  the  g^yriac  of  this  part  of  the  passage  from  Bar 
Salibi«  see  Assemani.  BiUiotheca  OriaUalis,  ii.  160. 
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latter,  however,  shows  such  a  kiud  of  union  in 
contradiction  as  proves  the  identity  Tery  convinc- 
ingly. Thus,  though  this  version  was  unknown  m 
Europe  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Dr.  Cureton,  it 
must  in  the  12th  century  have  been  known  as  a 
text  sometimes  found,  and  as  mentioned  by  the 
MoDophysite  Bishop,  it  might  be  more  in  use 
amongst  his  co-religionists  than  amongst  othei-s. 
Perhaps,  as  its  existence  and  use  is  thus  recoi-ded  in 
the  12th  century,  some  further  discovery  of  Syiiac 
MSS.  may  furnish  us  with  another  copy  so  as  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  one  happily  reoovei-ed. 

In  examining  the  Curetonian  text  with  the  com- 
mon piinted  Peshito,  we  often  find  sudi  identity  of 
phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show  that  they  are  not 
wholly  independent  translations:  then,  again,  we 
meet  with  sudi  variety  in  the  foims  of  words,  &c. 
as  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  Peshito  the 
phiuseology  had  been  revised  and  refined.^  But  the 
great  (it  might  be  said  duu-acteristic)  difierence  be- 
tween the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gospels  is  in 
their  readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  production  of 
the  second  centuiy,  the  former  bears  all  the  marks 
of  extreme  antiquity,  even  though  in  places  it  may 
have  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  readings  cur- 
rent in  very  early  times. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  very  many  cases 
in  which  the  ancient  reading  is  found  in  the  Cure- 
tonian, and  the  later  or  transition  reading  in  the 
Peshito.  For  the  general  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  passage,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
notes  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Test. 

Matt.  xix.  17,  ri  fit  ipwrds  ircpl  rod  hyaOov ; 
the  ancient  i-eading,  as  we  find  in  the  best  authori- 
ties, and  as  we  know  fi-om  Origen ;  so  the  Cure- 
tonian: rl  fi€  \4yus  ky«i^6p\  the  common  text 
with  the  Peshito.  Matt.  xx.  22,  the  clause  of  the 
common  text,  kcU  t^  fidtrriirfia  h  iyit  fiaTri(ofUu 
(and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  following  verse) 
ai'e  in  the  Peshito;  while  we  know  from  Origen 
that  they  were  in  his  day  a  peculiarity  of  St.  Mark : 
omitted  in  the  Curetonian  with  the  other  best  au- 
thorities. In  fact,  except  the  Peshito  and  some  re- 
vised Latin  copies,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  extant 
for  these  words  prior  to  the  fifth  century.  Matt.  v. 
4,  5 :  here  the  ancient  order  of  the  besititudes,  as 
supported  by  Origen,  Tertullian,  the  canons  of  £u- 
sebius,  and  Hilaiy,  is  that  of  placing  fuuedptot  ol 
wpcufts,  K.  T.  X.  before  fuucdpioi  ol  irtpBovmi^ 
K.  T.  X. ;  here  the  Curetonian  agrees  with  the  dis- 
tinct testimonies  for  this  order  against  the  Peshito. 
In  Matt.  i.  18,  we  know  firom  li-enaeus  that  the 
name  "  Jesus  "  was  not  read ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  Curetixiian  :  in  feet,  the  common  reading, 
however  widely  supported,  could  not  have  ori- 
ginated until  'Ii}(rovs  j^urrhs  was  treated  as  a 
combined  proper  name,  otherwise  the  meaning  of 
rov  8i  *l7i(rov  ■xfiitrrov  ^  y^ytcu  would  not  be 
"  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but  "  the  birth  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ."  Here  the  Cnretouian  reading 
is  in  fiill  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
tecond  century  in  opposition  to  the  Peshito.  In 
Matt.  vi.  4  the  Curetonian  omits  abrSs;  in  the 
same  ver.  and  in  ver.  6  it  omits  4p  r^  ^a^tp^ :  in 
each  case  with  the  best  authorities,  but  against  the 
Peshito.  Matt.  v.  44,  has  been  amplified  by  copy- 
ists   in   an    extraordinary  manner:   the  words  in 


^  A  collation  of  an  andent  Qyriac  MS.  of  tbe  Qospels 
(Rich.  7.167  In  the  British  Musenm)  showed  thai  tbe 
STiianB  were  tn  the  habit  of  reforming  their  copies  in 


brackets  show   the  ampUfications,  and  the  place 
from  which  each  was  taken :   iyit  84  Xiytt  v^, 
'AyoiroTe  rohs  ix^povs   ifi&v  [cwAiryciTf  Tovr 
Korapwfitvovs  d/tas,  Luke  vi.  28,  koXAs  vourrc 
rohs  fiurovpras  ifMS,  Ibid.  27],  jtai  vpofftvxtv^ 
(hc^p  r&y   [^iinip§a(6prup   6fias   Jta2,    Ibid.  3o] 
8i»ictfyTwr  (tfius.    The  briefer  foim  is  attested  by 
Irenaeus,  Clement,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Eusebios,  etc. ; 
and  though  the  inserted  words  and  clauses  are  found 
in  almost  all  Greek  MSS.  (except  Codices  Vatioinas 
and   Sinaiticus),  and   in  many  versions  including 
the  Peshito,  they  are  not  in  the  Curetonian  SiiriK, 
Of  a  similar  Idnd  ai-e  Matt,  xviii.  35,  t&  sapa- 
irr<&fjnwra  alfr&v;    Luke  viii.  54,    iKfiaXmr  i^m 
irivras  ical ;    Luke  ix.  7,  6»*  ainov ;   ix.  .>*,  ies 
Ko)  'HXfof  iwoiria€vi  xi.  2,  ytni&fyru  rh  BiknuA 
trov  &s  4y  ohpaat^  koI  M  r^f  7(91 :  xi.  29,  rw 
Tpo^ifrov.    xi.   44,   ypof^uprtis    tctd   ^ofMoun 
iiroKpirai  :  John  iv.  43,  koX  &v^X9cy ;  v.  16,  icol 
iCfrrovv  aOrhif  inroier €i¥m :  vi.  51,  ^y  iyit  8^« : 
vL  69,  rov  (tiyros* 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  variati<ra 
which  exist  between  the  Cui-etonian  Syriac  and  the 
Peshito  as  to  the  kind  of  text :  the  instance  of 
this  might  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  Tbctie 
acquainted  with  critical  results  will  know  that 
some  of  those  here  specified  ai-e  crudal  texts  lo 
points  of  Comparative  Criticism.  Such  a  com* 
parison  not  only  shows  tbe  antiquity  of  the  text  of 
the  Curetonian  Syriac,  but  it  also  affords  abond^t 
proof  that  the  P^ito  must  have  been  modernizei 
and  revised. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Curetonian  text  is  al«o 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  readings  which  wer>, 
as  we  know,  early  cuiTent,  even  thoi^  rightly  re- 
pudiated as  erroneous :  several  of  these  are  in  tht 
Curetonian  Syriac ;  it  may  suffice  to  refier  to  tie 
long  addition  afW  Matt  zx.  28. 

The  Curetonian  Syriac  presents  such  a  text  as  «« 
might  have  concluded  would  be  current  in  lh« 
second  century :  the  Peshito  has  many  featum 
which  could  not  belong  to  that  age ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  are  ready  to  reject  established  fiicts,  and  thoe 
of  a  veiy  numerous  kind :  probaUy,  at  least,  tv-t 
thousand. 

It  is  not  needful  for  very  great  attention  to  l^ 
paid  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Curetonian  Syrir 
in  order  to  see  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matili»v 
differs  in  mode  of  expression  and  various  lAber  pr> 
ticulars  from  what  we  find  in  the  rest.  This  mnj 
lead  us  again  to  look  at  the  te»timooy  of  Bar  SaIiI  • : 
he  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  versioo  of  >t 
Matthew,  "theie  is  found  occasionallj  a  Srrac 
copy  made  out  of  the  ffebrew"  we  thus  hy-* 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Syiians  themselves  in  tK 
I2t}i  century  was  that  this  translation  of  St.  Mst* 
thew  was  not  made  firom  the  Greek,  but  from  ti  * 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Evangelist:  anch,  too,  iv 
the  judgment  of  Dr.  Cureton  :  ^  this  GogpA  of  N. 
Matthew  appears  at  least  to  be  built  upon  thf 
original  Aramaic  text,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  himself."  {Preface  io  Synac  Gotpei^ 
p.  vi.) 

Dr.  Cureton  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  pe^n- 
liar  title  prefixed  to  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mattbe-v. 

^U^9  ]^^^^f  ^qJ^^o).  Now  what- 
ever be  tbe  meaning  of  the  woitl  dampkt'^^o 

some  respects.  The  grammatiGal  fonsn  Aac,  of  th«  V^ 
are  much  more  aocSent  than  those  of  the  text  of  Wki- 
manstadt,  who  has  been  followed  hf  < 
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hm  bmi^ht  in — whether  it  signifies  **  the  distinct 
Uo6peI  of  Matthew/'  as  rendered  by  Cui-eton,  or 
"  th«  r^ospel  of  Matthew  set  forth  "  [i.  e.  for  lessons 
tlro'ghont  the  ecclesiastical  year],  as  Berns-tein 
alrances^  supporting  his  opinion  by  a  possnge  in 
As^niani  (which  can  hardly  here  apply*  as  this  copy 
is  nrt  so  **  set  forth  "),  or  if  it  means  (as  some  have 
objected),  "the  Gospel  of  Matthew  explained'*^ 
ftill  there  must  be  some  reason  why  the  fir^t 
(>f<»pel  should  be  thas  designated,  and  not  the 
oth«ns.  But  the  use  of  the  cognate  Hebrew  verb 
io  the  Old  Test,  may  afibrd  us  some  aid  as  to  vrhat 


the  Peshito ;  that  the  Peshito  is  a  revision  replete 
with  readings  uuknown  in  the  2nd  century  (and 
often  long  atter) ;  and  that  the  Curetonian  text  pos- 
sesses the  highest  critical  as  well  as  historical  value. 

The  more  the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
weighed,  the  moi'e  esUblished  it  appears  will  be 
the  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gaspel  was  translated  fi'om  the  Apostle's 
Hebrew  (Syix>-ChaldaJc)  original,  although  injured 
bince  by  copyists  or  revisere. 

B.  The  Phihxenian  Si/rkic  Version^  and  its 
revision  htf    Thomas   of  Harkel. — Philoxenus,   or 


VtbA  <if  explanation  is  meant,  if  indeed  that  is  the  '  Xenaias,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  at  the  be- 
iB^aniDg  of  the  term  here  used.  In  the  description  ginning  of  the  Gth  century  (who  was  one  of  those 
^  the  reading  of  the  law  in  Neh.  viii.  8,  we  are  .  Monophysites  who  subscribed  the  I/enoticon  of  the 


t«i'l.  **  So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  distinctly 
(Znsp*,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  the  people 

to  understand  the  reading."  The  word  here  used 
^  been  regarded  by  able  scholars  as  implying  an 
interpretation  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  into  the 
£>rtn  of  Aramaean  then  current.  Such  a  Mepho- 
r'li,  when  written,  would  be  the  germ  of  the 
Tvgiim  of  after  ages,  (i^ee  below,  p.  1638a.) 
Thi>  same  word  may  be  used  in  the  heading  of 
^t.  Uattbew's  Gospel  in  the  same  sense — as  being 


Emperor  2^noj,  caused  Polycarp,  his  Cfiorepiscopus, 
to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into 
Syriac.  This  was  executed  in  a.d.  508,  and  it  is 
generally  termed  Philoxenian  from  its  promoter.^ 

This  version  has  not  been  ttansmitted  to  us  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  first  made ;  we  only  pos- 
sess a  1-evision  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  the  following  century  (The  Gospels,  a.d.  616). 
Pococke,  in  16i50,<*  gives  an  extract  from  l^rSalibi, 
in  which  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  is  men- 
tioned;   and  though  Pococke  did  not  know  what 


some  learned  man  whom  he  does  not  name,  which 
from  its  seivilc  adhereuce  to  the  (ireek  was  no 
doubt  the  Harklean  text.     In  the  Bibliotheca  Ori- 

notices  of 


a  explanation  from  one  Shemitic  tongue  or  dialect  |  ..grsion  Thomas  had  made,  he  speaks  of  a  Syriac 
|iu>  another,  just  as  bt.  Matthew  s  Gospel  turned  translation  of  the  Gospels  communicated  to  him  by 
}it<n  ooe  fonn  of  Hebrew  mto  pure  bynac  would  be.  - 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  St  Matthew's  Hebrew 
:<jr  ChaUaic)  Gospel  was  before  the  tiunslator,  why 

u?^,^**«!;*''*/°"1J"'*'*  ^l?°  J*Py  »°^  Syriac    ;;;;";j,  "J.  a  s^Tnlnl  The  re  we.e  further  .......  ... 

Mters?  W-hy  translate^t  tXil  It  is  sufficient,  in  t^g  ^^rk  of  Thomas;  and  iu  1730  Samuel  Palmer 
reply,  to  refer  to  the  Chaldaic  portions  of  Ikniel  ^^^  from  the  ancient  Amida  fnow  Diarbekr)  Syriac 
lU  Ezra  and  to  the  Synac  version  made  from  ^SS.  to  Dr.  (Gloucester  Kidley,  in  which  the  ver- 
•Kra  la  varying  dialects  it  sometimes  happens  ^jon  is  contained.  Thus  he  had  two  copies  of  the 
.at  the  vocabulary  m  use  differs  more  than  the  ^  j,^  ^,^j  o„e  of  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Test, 
ZomniBtical  forms.  The  verbal  identity  may  often  ^^  ^  ^j,^  ^^j  ^^  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
»^!i^;?^V*!!l!  ^"^    accompanied  with  frequent  ^  ^j^e  Apoailyjise.      No  other  MSS.  appeir  to  have 

yet  come  to  light  which  confaiin  any  of  this  version 
beyond  the  Gospels.      From  the  subscriptions  we 


venation  of  terms. 
We  know  from  Jerome 


that  the  Hebrew  St. 


copy    IS  similarly 
Catholic  Epistles. 

Kidley  published,  in  1761,  an  account  of  the  MSS. 
in  his  possession,  and  a  notice  of  this  version.  He 
had  intended  to  have  edited  the  text:  this  was  how- 
ever done  by  White,  at  different  times  from  1778 
to  1803.  After  the  publication  of  the  Gosi)els,  the 
researches  of  Adler  brought  more  copies  into  notice 


T^ne,  \iCQ^9    |liV.|,  *<  constaivt  of  the  day. 

Tltis  mi^ht  have  sprung  from  the  interpretation, 
"•  Diirrow  by  morrow,"  given  to  "IflD  ;  and  it  may 
be  illastrated  by  Old  Test,  passages,  e,  g.  Num.  ir. 

',  where  *I^jnn  Dfl?  is  rendered  by  |Vn^\ 

I'  1.  t.-^l  TV  t-  XV  1  Ai.  i  T  ^v  o  .  !  of  that  part  of  the  Harklean  text  From  one  of  the 
u^  i^vri  Those  who  think  that  if  this  Syriac  vfco  ■  *u  ir  *•  c*  i  u. »  r>^^\  «.—  «^u^ 
t'       X  '  '  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  St.  John  s  Gospel  was  edited 


•^on  had  been  made  from  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew, 
rt  TOght  to  find  HHD  here,  forget  that  a  trans- 
W>^  is  not  a  verbal  transfusion. 

We  know  from  fiusebius  that  Hegesippus  cited 
^^m  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
^  the  Syriac.  Now  in  a  fi-agment  of  H^esippus 
Hmitb,  i.  219),  there  is  the  quotation,  fuucdptot  o/ 
^^AiAfMl  6f»Ar  ol  fiK§ir6rrtt  Ktd  rh  ^a  vfi&w  r& 
woiorro,  words  which  might  be  a  Greek  render- 
•':  f.tvm  Matt  xiii.  16,  as  it  stands  in  this  Syriac 
'^^♦r»el  as  we  have  it,  or  probably  also  in  the  Hebrew 
J^yt  of  the  Apostle  himself.  Every  notice  of  the 
^4  is  important;  and  Dr.  Cureton.  in  pointing  it 
''  -t,  has  furnished  students  with  one  of  the  varied 
'i^U  through  which  a  right  conclusion  may  be 
•■ached. 

£very  suooessive  investigation,  on  the  part  of 
<TinpeteDt  scholars,  olds  in  the  proof  that  the 
'uittoniao  Gospels  are  an  older  form  than  those  in 


by  Bernstein  in  1851.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
version  differs  from  the  Peshito,  in  containing  all 
the  seven  Catholic  Epistles. 

In  describing  this  version  as  it  has  oome  down  to 
us,  the  text  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  This 
is  characterized  by  exti-eme  literal  ity:  the  Syriac 
idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
everything  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the 
Greek  phrase  and  order.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine that  it  could  have  been  intended  for  ecclesi- 
astical reading.  It  is  not  independent  of  the  Peshito, 
the  words,  &c.,  of  which  are  often  employed.  As 
to  the  kind  of  Greek  text  that  it  represents,  it  is 
just  what  might  have  been  expected  in  the  6th 
century.     The  work  of  Thomas  in  the  text  itself  is 

^  See  Moses  Aghelaens  in  AsBemani,  BiHioth,  Orient, 
U.  83. 
*  Preface  to  the  Syriac  edition  of  2  Pet.  &c 
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seen  in  the  introduction  of  obeli,  by  which  passages 
which  he  rejected  were  condemned ;  and  of  asterisks f 
with  which  his  insei-tions  were  distinguished.  His 
model  in  all  this  was  the  Hezaplar  Greek  text. 
The  MSS.  which  were  used  by  Thomas  were  of  a 
different  kind  fi-om  those  employed  in  making  the 
yersion ;  they  represented  in  general  a  much  older 
and  purer  text.  The  maigin  of  the  Harklean  re- 
cension contains  (like  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the 
LXX.)  readings,  mostly  apparently  from  the  Greek 
MSS.  used.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  these 
readings  are  not  a  comparison  with  the  Peshito ;  if 
any  of  them  ara  so,  they  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced since  the  time  of  Thomas.  It  \»  probable 
that  the  Philoxenian  version  was  veiy  literal,  but 
that  the  slavish  adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  the  work 
of  Thomas ;  and  that  his  text  thus  bore  about  tli* 
same  relation  to  that  of  Phlloxenus  as  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Arias  Montanus  does  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor Pagninus.  For  textual  criticism  this  version 
is  a  good  authority  as  to  the  text  of  its  own  time, 
at  least  where  it  does  not  mei'ely  follow  the  Peshito. 
The  amplifications  in  the  margin  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
biittg  a  MS.  used  by  Thomas  into  close  comparison 
with  the  Codex  Bezae.  One  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  sent  to  Ridley  contains  the  Harklean  text, 
with  some  revision  by  Bar  Salibi. 

C.  Syriac  Versions  of  portions  voanting  in  the 
Peshito. — I.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second 
and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude.  The  fact  has 
been  already  noticed,  that  the  Old  Syriac  Vei-sion 
did  not  contain  these  Epistles.  They  were  published 
by  Pocoeke  in  1630,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian. 
The  version  of  these  Epistles  so  often  i^i-ees  with 
what  we  have  in  the  Harklean  recension,  that  the 
one  is  at  least  dependent  on  the  other.  The  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Davidson  (Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  196), 
that  the  text  of  Pocoeke  is  that  of  Phiioxenns  be- 
fore it  was  revised  by  Thomas,  seems  most  probable. 
But  if  it  is  objected,  that  the  translation  does  not 
show  as  great  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  translation  of  the  rest  of  the 
Philoxenian,  it  mubt  be  remembered  that  here  he  had 
not  the  Peshito  to  aid  him.  In  the  Paris  Polyglott 
these  Epistles  were  added  to  the  Peshito,  with  which 
they  have  since  been  commonly  printed,  although 
they  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  that  version. 

II.  The  Apocalypse,— ^[u  1627  De  Dieu  edited  a 
Syriac  version  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Leyden  Library,  written  by  one  **  Caspar  from  the 
land  of  the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century.  A  MS.  at  Florence,  also 
writtoi  by  this  Caq)ar,  has  a  subscription  stating 
that  it  was  copied  in  1582  from  a  MS.  in  the  writ- 
ing of  Thomas  of  Haikel,  in  a.d.  622.  If  this  is 
correct  it  shows  that  Thomas  by  himself  would 
have  been  but  a  poor  translator  of  the  N.  T.  But 
the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  authority  ; 
and  until  the  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  drew  attention 

•  The  Rev.  B.  Harris  Gowper  has  oonrteously  com- 
municated the  following  notice  relative  to  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  in  MSS.  in  the  Britlsb  Museom:  "The  MS. 
Mo.  7185  of  the  14th  centnry  does  not  contain  the  actual 
text  of  the  Apocalypse,  bnt  a  brief  commentary  upon 
it— upon  paper,  and  not  quite  perfect;  the  text  seem* 
ing  to  be  that  of  our  printed  books.  The  Uast  of  the 
Apocalypse  Is  apparently  all  (bond  In  No.  17.I2T, 
a  commentary  upon  the  book  of  the  1 1th  century. 
This  also  seems  to  be  of  the  same  text  as  the  printed 
ediUon." 

'  De  Dien  says  that  this  Syriac  MS.  contained  "  omnia 
N.T.  Syriad,  quae  In  prioribus  deerant  edltJonibus." 


to  a  more  ancient  copy  of  the  venioo,  we  migiit 
well  be  somewhat  uncertain  if  this  were  reallf  an 
ancient  work.*  It  is  of  small  critical  Taloe,  and 
the  MS.  from  which  it  was  edited  is  iooorrectlr 
written.  It  was  in  the  MS.  which  Abp.  Us^hfr 
sent  as  a  present  to  De  Dieu  in  1631,  in  whi(«  the 
whole  of  the  Syriac  N.  T.  is  said  to  hare  been  ob- 
tained (of  what  version  is  unknown),  that  harirj: 
been  the  only  complete  MS.  of  the  kind  descnl«-i;^ 
and  of  this  MS.,  in  comparison  with  the  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  printai  by  De  Dieu,  Ussher  says.  *'  the 
Syriac  lately  set  out  at  Leyden  may  be  amend^l  1)t 
my  MS.  copy"  (Todd's  Walton,  i.  196,  w>U■^. 
This  book,  from  the  Paris  Pdyglott  and  oowari, 
has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this  tfnD»kihcj. 
Some  have  erroneously  called  this  Syriac  Apocaljfr^ 
the  Philoxenian,  a  name  to  which  it  has  no  ttie: 
the  error  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  rebal 
mistake  in  an  old  advertisement  of  Greenfield's  t^ii- 
tion  (for  which  he  was  not  responsible),  which  »A 
**  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistles  not  found  in  th« 
Peschito,  are  given  from  the  Philoxenian  veraoa." 

III.  The  Syrvic  Version  of  Johnxin.  l-ll.— 
From  the  MS.  sent  by  Abp.  Ussher  to  De  Wen.  the 
hitter  published  this  section  in  1631.  From  U 
Dieu  it  was  inserted  in  the  London  Polvelott,  vti 
a  reference  to  Ussher's  MS.,  and  hence  it  has  !»>•«« 
with  the  other  editions  of  the  Peshito,  where  it  :> 
a  mere  interpolation. 

A  copy  of  the  same  version  (essentially'j  i<  i  "y^ 
in  Ridley's  Codex  Barsalibaei,  where  it  is  attnb  .:el 
to  Maras,  a.d.  622 :  Adler  found  it  also  in  a  Pa» 
MS.  ascribed  to  Abbas  Mar  Paul. 

Bar  Salibi  cites  a  diflerent  version,  out  of  HxtVs 
Bp.  of  Amida,  through  the  chronicle  of  Zachsrix<  ^i 
Melitina.  See  Assemani  {Biblioth.  Orifnt.  ii.  '"^ 
and  170),  who  gives  the  introductoiy  wonts.  Pr^ 
bably  the  version  edited  is  that  of  Paul  (as  sta*'-! 
in  the  Paris  MS.),  and  that  of  Maras  the  one  c.'A 
by  Bar  Salibi ;  while  in  Ridley's  MS.  the  two  ».-« 
confounded.  The  Paul  mentioaed  is  appanpst? 
Paul  of  Tela,  the  translator  of  the  Hexaplar  (^n«^ 
text  into  Syriac. 

D.  The  Jerusalem  Syriac  LEcnosARV- 
The  MS.  in  the  Vatkan  containing  this  xtrsaoo  «ai 
pretty  fully  described  bv  S.  C.  Assemani  in  I'^-r 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  belonging  to  u^ 
Libraxy ;  but  so  few  copies  of  iStmt  work  e^-apd 
destruction  by  fire,  that  it  was  virtually  unpulh^h'^ 
and  its  contents  almost  unknown.  Adler,  vl>>  » 
Copenhagen  had  the  advanti^  of  studying  ^^^ 
the  few  copies  of  thu  Catalogue,  drew  public  ^tto 
tion  to  this  peculiar  document  in  his  Kurze  O'  ^ 
aicht  seiner  biblischkritischen  Reiae  wtch  B  % 
pp.  118-127  (Altona,  1783),  and  still  fiu^th^.  " 
1789,  in  his  valuable  examination  of  the  S^rH 
versions.  The  MS.  was  written  in  a.d.  1  -  'i 
in  peculiar  Syriac  writing ;  the  portions  an*  « 
oouiYe  those  for  the  different  festivals,  «ome  pa  'i 

Does  this  mean  that  It  merely  oontaincd  vhat  «•»  F*** 
viously  wanting,  or  the  wMe,  Indnding  sodi  V^^ 
It  seems  strange  if  this  lectioo  of  St.  John  »um1  ^  i 
dUme.  This  makes  U  seem  aa  tf  the  tnterprrU'i 
given  above  were  the  true  one.  Usher's  ovn  Aetcrpi ) 
is  this:— "I  have  received  the  parcels  of  the  N.  T«i 
[in  Syriac]  which  hitherto  we  have  warned  In  thai  » 
goage,  viz.,  the  history  of  the  adnlterooa  woaui.  t>  T* 
EplDlle  of  Peter,  the  2nd  and  3nl  Episties  of  St.  J  t^ 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Rev«]atloo;  as  ai#i«  t  sod 
tracUte  of  Ephrem  Syrus  in  his  own  lancngs."  -^^ 
Ussher  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ward.  Jone  23^  !€»  Cfodd  *  iv  ^ 
WaUon,  1. 194). 
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of  the  Gospels  not  being  thera  at  all.  The  dialect 
is  not  common  Syriac ;  it  was  termed  the  Jeruscdem 
Sjriac,  from  its  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  in  language  and  other  points. 
The  grammar  is  peculiar ;  the  tbrms  almost  Chaldee 
rather  than  Syriac ;  two  charactei's  are  used  for 
exprenng  F  and  P. 

For  critical  purposes  this  Lectlonary  has  a  far 
hi^er  Talue  than  it  has  for  any  other :  its  readings 
often  coincide  with  the  oldest  and  best  authorities.  It 
is  not  yet  known  as  to  its  entira  text ;  for  except  a 
small  specimen,  no  part  has  been  pnuted ;  AdJer, 
bowerer,  selected  large  numbers  of  readings,  which 
bare  been  commonly  used  by  critics  from  that  time 
and  onward.  In  Adler's  opinion  its  date  as  a  rer- 
Mon  wonld  be  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  century ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  it  is  of  so  early 
an  age,  or  that  any  Syrians  then  could  have  used  so 
corrupt  a  dialect.  It  may  rather  be  supposed  to  be 
a  ti^anslation  made  from  a  Greek  Lectiouary,  never 
having  existed  as  a  substantive  translation :  to  what 
i^e  its  execution  should  be  assigned  seems  wholly 
uncertain.  (A  further  account  of  the  MS.  of  this 
version,  dnwn  up  from  a  comparison  of  Assemani's 
description  in  the  Vatican  Catalogue,  and  that  of 
Adler,  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the  Vatican  Libraiy, 
made  by  tlie  present  writer,  is  given  in  Home's 
Intmd,  iv.  284-287,  where,  however,  **  Jerusalem 
Targym  "  twice  stands  for  Talmud.) 

It  appeai-s,  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ceriani  of 
Milan,  that  Count  Marescalchi  has  met  with  a  MS. 
of  this  Lectionary,  and  that  he  has  long  had  the 
intention  of  publishing  it. 

On  the  Syriac  Versions. — Adler,  N,  T,  Versiones 
Syriacae,  Simplex,  rkiloxeniana  et  Hierosoly- 
tnitana  denuo  examinatae,  1789  ;  Wiseman,  Horae 
Syriacae,  1827  ;  Ridley,  De  Syriacarvm  N,  Foe- 
deris  rersionitm  indole  aique  uau,  &c.,  1761  ; 
Winer,  Commerdatio  de  tersionis  N.  T.  Syriacae 
\isu  critico  caute  instituendo,  1823;  Wichelbaus, 
iv  Noti  Test,  tersione  Syriaca  antiqua  quani 
Peschitho  cocantf  1850 ;  Bernstein,  De  Charklensi 
S".  T,  translatione  Syriaca  commentaiio,  1857 ; 
Cureton,  Antient  Recension  of  the  Syriac  Gospels 
(I*refiM»,  &c.\  1858.  [S.  P.  T.] 

TARGUM  r  Wa-jn,  fiom  DiTn ;  Arab.  f^j3, 

to  translate,  explain)  ;  a  Chaldee  word  of  uncertain 
01  igin,  variously  deiived  from  the  roots  D^*1,  DpH 

(comp.  Arab.  .,3j*  ff^y  ^^c.),  and  even  identified 

with  the  Greek  rpayr\}ui^  desseii  (Fr.  dragees), 
'tiiop.  rperfiifieera  r&y  \dyetv,  Dion.  Hal.  Bliet. 
10,  18',  which  oo(*uis  often  in  the  Talmud  as  ^J^t3 
KO^^HD,  or  Kt3^^*in  ("such  as  dates,  almonds, 
nuts,"  &C.  Pes.  1 1 9  6j : — the  general  term  for  the 
CHALDEE,  or,  more  accurately  ARAMAIC  VER- 
SIONS of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  injunction  to  '*  read  the  Book  of  the  Law 
before  all  Israel  •  .  .  •  tlve  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  the  strangere,*'  on  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles of  eveiy  Sabbatical  year,  as  a  means  of  solemn 
instruction  and  edification,  is  first  found  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  10*13.  How  far  the  oidi nance  was  observed 
in  early  times  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  It 
would   appear,  however,   that  such   readings  did 

•  **  Ten  kinds  of  Csmilies  went  up  fh)m  Babylon  : 

Priests,  Itfvltcs,  Israelites,  profaned  07^7n>  tbooe  whose 
fathers  are  priests,  but  whose  mothers  are  not  fit  for 
priestly  marriage);  proselytes,  freedmen,  bastards  (or 
rather  those  bora  in  illegal  wedlock);  Nethinim  (lowest 


take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  Ortain  it  is 
that  among  the  first  acts  undeitaken  by  Ezra 
towards  the  I'estoration  of  the  primitive  religion 
and  public  worhhip  is  reported  his  reading  "  before 
the  congregation,  both  of  men  and  women  "  of  the 
i-etumed  exiles,  '*  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God  " 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  those  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  with  whom,  according  to  tradition, 
he  founded  that  most  important  religious  and  -poli- 
tical body  called   the  Great  Synagogue,  or  Men 

ofthe  Great  Assembly  (vhriin  nD33  ^r3K,  536- 

167),  he  appeal's  to  have  succeeded  in  so  firmly 
establishing  regular  and  frequent  public  readings 
in  the  Sacred  Records,  that  later  authorities  almost 
unanimously  trace  this  hallowed  custom  to  times 
immemoHal — nay  to  the  time  of  Moses  himself. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  17); 
and  we  read  in  the  Acts,  xv.  21,  "  For  Moses  oi 
old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath-day." 
So  also  Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 :  "  Ezra  has  instituted  for 
Israel  that  the  maledictions  in  tlie  Pent«iteuch 
should  also  be  read  in  public,"  &c  Futher,  Meg. 
31  6,  **Ezm  instituted  ten  things,  viz.,  that  tlieie 
should  be  readings  in  the  Law  alto  in  tlie  atlemoon 
service  of  Sabbath,  on  the  Monday,  and  od  the 

Thursday,  Stc Bat  was  not  this  instituted 

before  in  the  deseit,  as  we  find  'they  went  for 
thi^e  days  and  found  no  water'  (water  meaning 
the  Law,  as  Is.  1  v.  1  is  fancifully  expUined  by 
the  Haggada),  until  the  'prophets  among  them' 
arranged  the  thi-ce  weekly  readings?  But  Kzia 
only  reinstituted  them,"  comp.  also  B.  Kama, 
82  a,  &c.  To  these  ancient  readings  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch w^ei-e  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  readings 
in  the  Prophets  (in  some  Babylonian  cities  even  in 
the  Hagioginpha),  whidi  were  called  ni"lQfin, 
Haftaroih;  but  when  and  how  these  were  intio- 
duoed  is  still  matter  of  speculation.  Fonnei'  inves- 
tigators (Abudniliam,  Elias  Levita,  Vitiinga,  &c.) 
!  almost  unanimously  trace  their  oiigin  to  the  Syrian 
I  peisecutions,  during  which  all  attention  to  the  Law 
was  stiictly  prohibited,  and  even  all  the  copies  of  it 
that  were  found  were  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  so  that,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Peutateuchical  Paiasha,  a  some- 
what corresponding  portion  of  the  Prophets  was  read 
in  the  synagogue,  and  the  custom,  once  introduced, 
remained  fixed.  Recent  scholais,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  much  show  of  i^ason,  as  it  would 
appear,  vaiiously  hold  the  Haftarah  to  have  sprung 
friim  the  seimon  or  homiletic  exercise  which  accom> 
panied  the  retiding  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  took  its 
exordium  (as  ^attanih,  by  an  extraordinaiy  lin- 
guistic stretch,  is  explained  by  Fraukel)  fiom  a  pro- 
phetic passage,  adapted  in  a  manner  to  the  Mosaic 
text  under  oonsideiation  ;  or,  again,  they  imagine  the 
Haftarah  to  have  taken  its  rise  spontaneously  during 
the'  exile  itself,  and  that  Ezra  retained  and  enforced 
it  in  Palestine. 

If,  however,  the  pripnitive  religion  was  re-estab- 
lished, together  with  tlie  second  Temple,  in  more 
than  its  toimer  vigour,  thus  enabling  the  small 
number  of  the  returned  exiles — and  these,  according 
to  tradition,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  the  poor  in 
wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  ancestry,*  the  vei-y  out- 
casts and  refuse  of  the  nation  as  it  were  ** — to  found 

nieDisls  of  the  Temple);  ^plJlfi^  ('about  whose  lineage 

there  Is  silence,*— of  unknown  fathers);  and  ^g^^DM* 

'  fonDdIlnKa,of  unknown  father  and  mother ' "  (Ktdd.  4, 1). 

i>  *•  Ezra,  on  leaving  Babylon,  made  it  like  onto  pure 

flour"  rr^p3  n^iD3(ib.). 
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upon  the  rums  ofZion  oue  of  the  most  important  and 
lasting  spiritual  oommonwealths  that  has  ever  been 
known,  there  was  yet  one  thing  which  neither  au- 
thority nor  pietj,  neither  ai>ademy  nor  synagogue, 
could  restore  to  its  originnl  power  and  glory — the  He- 
brew language.  Ere  long  it  was  found  necessary  to 
ti-anslate  the  national  books,  in  order  that  the  nation 
from  whose  midst  they  haJ  sprung  might  be  able  to 
understand  them.  And  if  tor  the  Alexandrine,  or 
rather  the  whole  body  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  Greek 
translations  had  to  be  composed,  those  who  dwelt 
on  the  hallowed  soil  of  their  foretathei?  had  to 
I'eceive  the  sacred  word  through  an  Aramaic  medium. 
The  word  KHIBO,  Mephorash,  **  explanatory," 
"  clesirly,*'  or,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  ** distinctly,-  used 
in  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Neh.  viii.  8,  is  in 
the  Talmud  explained  by  "Targum."«  Thus  to 
Ezra  himself  is  traced  the  custom  of  adding  titms- 
lations  in  the  then  popular  idiom — the  Aramaic 
— ^to  the  periodical  readings  ^ Jer.  Meg.  28  6 ;  J. 
Ned.  iv.,  Bab.  Ned.  i. ;  Maim.  Hilch.  Teph.  xii.  §10, 
&c.),  for  which  he  is  also  reported  to  have  fixed  the 
Sabbaths,  the  Mondays  and  Thui'sdays — ^the  two 
latter  the  market  and  law-days,  when  the  villagere 
came  to  town— K)f  every  week  ( Jer.  Meg.  i.  1  ;  Baba 
Kama,  82  a).  The  gradual  decay  of  the  pui-e 
Hebrew  vernacular,  among  the  multitude  at  least, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  many  ways.  The  Midrash 
veiy  strikingly  points  out,  among  the  characteristics 
of  the  long  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  that  they 
neither  changed  their  language,  nor  their  names,  nor 
the  shape  of  their  garments,  during  all  that  time. 
The  bulk  of  their  community — shut  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  small  province  of  Goshen,  almost  exclusively  re- 
duced to  inter<x)ui-se  with  their  own  race  and  tribes, 
devoted  only  to  the  pasture  of  their  flocks,  and  per- 
haps to  the  tilling  of  their  soil — were  in  a  condition 
infinitely  more  favourable  for  the  retention  of  all 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  their  nationality  than  were 
the  liabylonian  captives.  The  latter  scattei^ed  up 
and  down  the  v&st  empire,  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
everywhere  full  libeily  of  intercommmiication  with 
the  natives — very  similar  in  many  respects  to  them- 
selves— to  have  been  utterly  unrestrained  in  the 
exercise  of  every  profession  and  trade,  and  even  to 
have  risen  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  ;  and  thus, 
during  the  comparatively  short  space,  they  struck 
Yooi  so  fiimly  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  that  when 
opportunity  served,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  loth  to 
return  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  immigi-ants  under  Zerubbabel,  and  still 
more  those  who  came  with  Ezi-a — several  generations 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  settled  in  Babel — should 
have  brought  back  with  them  the  Aramaic,  if  not 
as  their  vei-nacular,  at  all  events  as  an  idiom  with 
which  they  were  perfectly  familiar,  and  which  they 


o  " '  And  tbey  read  in  the  book  of  the  Law  of  God 
clearly  (^^QD).  and  gave  the  understanding,  so 
thnt  they  undenitood  the  re.iding : '— *  in  the  book  of 
the  Law'— tbid  is  Mikra,  tlie  original  reading  in  the 
Pentateuch;  *BmBD,  clearly '— this  i»  largum'* 
(Meg.  3  a ;  Ned.  37  b).  To  this  tradition  also  might 
be  referred  the  othernlfle  rotber  enigmatical  passuge 
(Sanh.  216):  •*  Originally,"  says  Mar  Sutm.  -  the 
Law  was  given  to  Israel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  holy 
(Hebrew)  language.  It  was  again  given  to  them  in 
the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Asiiurilh  writing  and  the  Aramaic 
language,"  &c 

^  **  'Vha  youths  who  went  to  combat  at  Antiochia  have 
been  victorious." 

'  "^erished  has  the  army  which  the  enemy  thought 
T-ainst  the  Temple." 


may  partly  have  continued  to  use  as  their  collo- 
quial language  in  Palestine,  as,  in  fact,  they  had 
had  to  use  it  in  Babylon  ?  Continuous  later  immi- 
grations from  the  "  Captivity  *'  did  not  fail  to  re- 
iufoi-ce  and  fuilher  to  spread  the  use  of  the  same 
tongue.  All  the  decrees  and  official  communica- 
tions addressed  to  the  Jews  bv  their  Pei'sian  mastes-a 
wei-e  in  Aramaic  (Ezr.  Neh.  pa8sint\  Judaea  being 
considered  only  as  pait  of  the  Syrian  satrapy. 
Nor  must  it  be  foi^tten  that  the  old  colonists  m 
Palestine  (2  K.  xvii.  24)  were  Samaritans,  who  had 
come  from  "Aium  and  Babel, ^  and  who  spoke 
Chaldee ;  that  intermarriages  with  women  from 
.\slidod,  Ammon,  and  Moab  had  been  common 
(Neh.  xiii.  28) ;  that  Phoenicia,  whose  merchants 
(Tynans,  Neh.  xiii.  16)  appear  to  have  aettkd  in 
Palestine,  and  to  have  established  commercial  reb- 
tions  with  Judaea  and  Galilee,  contains  largp  ele- 
ments of  Chaldee  in  its  own  idiom.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  for  instanfe. 
a  somewhat  forced  Hebrew,  from  which,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  author  gladly  lapses  into  the  more  lor 
miliar  Aramaic  (comp.  ii.  4,  &c.);  that  oracles 
were  received  by  the  High-priests  Johanan'  and 
Simon  the  Just  *  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  (during  the 
Syrian  wara)  in  Aramaic  (Sotah,  33,  a.)  ;  and  that, 
in  shoii,  some  time  before  the  Hasmonean  period, 
Uiis  was  the  language  in  which  were  couched 
not  only  popular  sayings,  proverbs,  and  the  hke 

(tDVnnScrO.  Bei^h.  R.  107  rf;  Tanch.  17  a\ 
Midr.  Tehill.  23d;  51  /,  &c.  &c.),  but  official  and 
legal  documents  (Mishna  Ketub.  4,  8;  To»«ftih 
Sabb.  c.  8 ;  Edujoth,  8, 4, — c.  130  B.C.),  even  certain 
prayers' — of  Babylonian  origin  probably — and  in 
which  books  destined  for  the  great  m&<8  of  the  people 
weie  written.!  That,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  Lioi- 
guage — ^the  **  language  of  Kenaan  "  (Is.  xix.  18 ',  or 
'•*  Jehudith  "  (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28  ;  Is.  xxrri.  1 1  j  of 
the  Bible— ^  became  more  and  more  the  language  of 

the  few,  the  learned,  the  Hoiy  Language,  p^ 

KHpn,  or,  still  more  exactly,  XBHp  n*3  fC^7, 
**  Language  of  the  Temple,**  set  aside  almost  ex- 
clusively tor  the  holy  service  of  religion:  be  it 
the  Divine  Law  and  the  works  in  which  this 
was  contained  (like  the  Mi»hna,  the  Boraithot. 
Mechilta,  Sifri,  Sifra,  the  older  Midrashim,  and 
very  many  portions  of  the  Talmud),  or  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  diffei-oit  academies  (witness 
the  Hebrew  letter  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Alex- 
andria about  100  B.C.,  Chag.  Jer.  ii.  2),  or  he 
it  the  sacred  worehip  itself  in  temple  and  spa- 
gogue,  which  was  almost  entirely  cairied  on  in  pane 
HelMrew. 

If  the  common  people  thus  grediuilly  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  which  wci-e  writtoi  the 


t  Introduction  to  the  Haggadah  for  the  Pesacfa  (KHS 
KDH/):  "Such  was  the  breid  of  misery  which  oar 
fathers  ate  in  the  land  of  Mlzrajim.  Whoever  Ib  needy, 
he  come  and  eat  with  us ;  whoever  is  In  want,  be  com* 
and  celebrate  the  Pesach.  This  year  here,  next  year 
in  the  land  of  Israel;  this  year  slaves,  next  year  free 
men."  I'he  Kadditht  to  which  afterwards  a  certain  Elcni- 
ficatlon  as  a  prayer  for  the  dead  was  given,  and  which 
l)egins  as  follows :  **  Let  there  be  magnlOed  and  ancti- 
fled  the  Great  Name  In  the  world  which  He  has  creatMl 
according  to  His  will,  and  which  He  rales  as  His  king- 
dom,  during  your  life  and  your  days,  and  the  life  of  Ibe 
whole  house  of  Israel,  speedily  and  In  a  near  time.  umI 
Bay  ye.  *  Amen :  Be  the  Great  Name  praised  for  ever  and 
evermore/  **  &c. 

s  Megillath  Taanitb,  &c 
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books  to  be  read  to  ihem,  it  naturally  followed  (iu 
onier  **th&t  they  might  understand  them'*)  that 
ivcDone  most  be  bad  to  a  translation  into  the  idiom 
with  which  they  were  fioniliar — the  Ai-amaic.  That 
faither,  since  a  bare  translation  could  not  in  all 
C2MS  suffice,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  traiisl»- 
tioD  an  explanation,  more  particularly  of  the  more 
dliiicult  aiid  obecure  passages.  Both  ti-anslation 
sad  exjdanation  were  designated  by  the  term 
T'Tgvm^  In  the  course  of  time  there  sprang  up 
a  guild,  whose  special  office  it  was  to  act  as 
vUfrpreters  in  both  seises  {Meiurgenum^\  while 
tbrmerly  the  learned  alone  volunteered  their  ser- 
Ti'jcs.  These  interpreters  were  subjected  to  ceilain 
bonds  and  regulations  as  to  the  tbrm  and  nub- 
•tence  of  their  renderings.  Thus  (comp.  Mishna 
)A^.  passim ;  Mass.  Sofer.  xi.  1 ;  Mairaon.  Hilch. 
Tt^Ul.  12,  §11  if;  Orach  Chaj.  145,  1,  2), 
**  neither  the  reader  nor  the  interpreter  ar^  to  raise 
their  v<Hces  one  above  the  other ;"  *'  they  have  to 
wait  for  each  other  until  each  have  finished  his 
Tr-rse  ;"*  **  the  Metnrgeman  is  not  to  lean  against  a 
;>.Ur  or  a  beam,  but  to  stand  with  iear  and  with 
nrTrnnce;"  **  he  is  not  to  use  a  written  Targum, 
I  It  be  is  to  deliver  his  translation  viva  voce  ** — lest  it 
sight  appear  that  he  was  i-eading  out  of  the  Tomh 
ii>eh\  and  thus  the  Scriptures  be  held  responsible 
&r  what  are  Ms  own  dicta ;  **  no  more  thim  one 
Te.st!  ia  the  Pentateuch,  and  three  in  the  Prophets 
[a  g:;eater  licence  is  given  for  the  Book  of  Esther] 
Si^\  be  read  and  translated  at  a  time ; "  '*  that 
thrr?  should  be  not  more  than  one  reader  and  one 
:attrpreter  for  the  Law,  while  for  the  Prophets  one 
raad«T  and  one  interpreter,  or  two  interpretei's,  are 
>;iowed,"  &c.  (comp.  Cor.  xiv.  21  ff ;  xii.  30  ;  27, 
'^•l' .  Again  (Mishna  M<^.  and  Toslflah,  ad  loc.\ 
(y-rt:i\n  passages  liable  to  give  offence  to  the  multi- 
:li«  are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
:"Zi^  and  translated ;  others,  which  may  be  read 
tit  not  translated ;  others,  again,  which  may 
Bother  be  read  nor  ti-anslated.  To  the  fii-st  chiss  ^ 
ttloDg  the  account  of  the  Creation — a  subject  not 
V)  u  disciused  publicly,  on  account  of  its  most 
Tital  bearing  upon  the  i^elation  between  the  Creator 
aod  the  Kosmos,  and  the  nature  of  both :  the  deed 
^'  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  31) ;  of 
Ji»jah  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.) ;  the  first  account 
«t  the  making  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.); 
til  the  curses  in  the  Law  ;  the  deeil  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.) ;  of  Absalom  with  his  father's 
ooQcnbtnea  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22) ;  the  story  of  the 
Tiiman  of  Gibeah  (Ju<%.  xix.).  These  are  to  be 
nad  and  translated — being  mostly  deeds  which 
orried  their  own  punishments  with  them.  To  be 
Pad  but  not  translated  are^  the  deed  of  Reuben 
vith  his  Other's  concubine  (Gen.  xxv.  22);  the 
htt-r  portion  of  the  story  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex. 
xiiii.l ;  tiie  benediction  of  the  priests  (on  ac- 
cin:&t  (rf*  its  awful  nature).  And  neither  to  be  read 
i^T  translated  are  the  deed  of  David  and  Bath- 
^'U  (2  Sara.  zi.  and  xii.),  and  according  to  one 
^'o^  ^tory  of  AmucHi  and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.). 

i^th  the  latter  stories,  however,  are,  in  Mishna 
Ur^.  iv.  10,  enumerated  among  those  of  the  second 
t^x.  which  are  to  be  i-ead  but  not  translated.) 
Altogether  these  Meturgemcmim  do  not  seem  to 

-)vt;  been  held  genei-ally  in  very  high  i-espect ;  one 


inn.  Sag^fmaniili  ItaL,  Turcitnaimoi  Fr.  Trudument; 
■'  .;l.,  I>raffaman,-kc. 


of  the  reasons  being  probably  that  they  were  paid 
(two  Selaim  at  one  time,  according  to  Midr.  R. 
Gen.  98),  and  thus  made  (what  P.  Aboth  especially 
inveighs  against)  the  Torah  **  a  spade  to  dig  with 
it."  '*  No  sign  of  blessing,"  it  wai  said,  moreover, 
'*  could  rest  upon  the  profit  they  nuide  by  their 
calling,  since  it  was  money  eai-ned  on  the  Sabbath  " 
(Pes.  4  6).  Persons  unfit  to  be  readers,  as  those 
whose  clothes  were  so  torn  and  ragged  that  their 
limbs  became  visible  through  the  rents  (HniQ), 
their  appeaitmce  thus  not  con^esponding  to  the 
levei'enoe  due  to  the  sacred  word  itself,  or  blind 
men,  were  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  Meturgeroan ; 
and,  apart  from  there  not  being  the  slightest  au* 
thonty  attnched  to  their  intei-pretations,  they  were 
liable  to  be  stopped  and  silenced,  publicly  and 
ignominiously,  whenever  they  seemed  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  discretion.  At  what  time  the  regu- 
lation that  they  should  not  be  under  fifty  years  of 
age  (in  odd  i-eference  to  the  *'men  of  fitly, '  Is.  iii. 
3,  mentioned  in  Juchas.  44,  2)  came  into  use,  we 
ai-e  not  able  to  decide.  The  Mishna  ceitainly  sfieaks 
even  of  a  minor  (under  thiiteen  yeai-s)  as  being 
allowed  both  to  read  and  to  act  as  a  Metui^geman 
(comp.  Mishua  Meg.  passitn).  Altogether  they 
appeal'  to  have  borne  the  character  of  empty-headed, 
bombastic  fools.  Thus  Midr.  Koh.  has  to  Eccl.  vii. 
5 :  **  *  It  is  Ijettei'  to  heai*  the  rebulce  of  the  wise :' 
— these  are  the  preachers  (Dai-shanim) — *  than  for 
a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools:' — these  are  the 
Meturgemanim,  who  raise  their  voices  in  sing-song, 
(T^3»  ^^  ^''^  empty  fancies) : — *  that  the  people 
may  hear.'"  And  to  ix.  17:  "  *  The  woi-ds  of 
wise  men  are  heard  in  quiet ' — these  are  the  preach- 
ei-s  (Darshanim) — *  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that 
ruleth  among  fools' — these  are  the  Meturgemanim 
who  stand  above  the  ccugjcgation."  And  though 
both  pass.iges  may  refer  more  especially  to  thos>e 
Meturgemanim  (Emoras,  speakers,  expounders)  who 
at  a  hiter  perio«i  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Cha^ 
chaiHy  or  president  of  the  Academy,  the  preacher 
KOT*  i^oxiv  (himself  seated  on  a  i-aised  dais),  and 
repeated  with  a  loud  voice,  and  enlarged  u]ion  what 
the  latter  had  whispei-ed  into  their  ear  in  Hebrew 

(nnav  \ych  i^  B^mb  Dan,  comp.  Matt.  x.  27, 

**  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  pi-each  ye  upon  tlie 
housetops"),  yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  instances 
to  show  that  the  Metnrgeman  at  the  side  of  the 
reader  was  exposed  to  rebukes  of  a  nature,  and  is 
spoken  of  in  a  manner,  not  likely  to  be  employed 
towards  any  but  men  low  in  the  social  scale. 

A  fair  notion  of  what  was  considered  a  proper 
Tai^m  may  be  gathered  from  the  maxim  pre- 
served in  the  Talmud  (Kidd.  49, a):  "Whosoever 
translates  [as  Metnrgeman]  a  verse  in  its  closely 
exact  form  [without  proper  regard  to  its  real  mean- 
ing] is  a  /i<ir,  and  whosoever  adds  to  it  is  impious 
and  a  blasphemer,  e.  g,,  the  literal  I'endering  into 
Chaldee  of  the  vei-se,  *  They  saw  the  God  of 
Isi-ael '  (Ex.  xxiv.  U)),  is  as  wrong  a  translation  as 
*  They  saw  the  angel  of  God ;'  the  proper  render- 
ing being,  *  They  sjiw  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Isi-ael.*"  [Comp.SAMAR.PENT.  p.  11146].  Other 
instances  are  found  in  the  Mishna  (Meg.  iv.  8)  ; 
"  Whosoever  renders  the  text  (Lev.  xviii.  21)  *  And 
thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the 

1  Comprbed  In  the  mnemonic  fonnula,  Jpy    TV2 
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fire  to  Molech/  bj  *  Thou  shalt  not  give  thy  seed 
to  be  carried  ovor  to  heathenism  (or  to  an  Aramite 
woman)  *  [»'.  e.  ns  the  Geinara  ad  loo. ;  Jer.  Sonh. 
9,  and  Sifri  on  Deut.  xviii.  10,  explain  it,  one  who 
marries  an  Aramaic  woman ;  for  although  she 
may  become  a  pi'oselyte,  she  is  yet  sure  to  bear 
enemies  to  him  and  to  God,  since  the  mother  will 
in  the  end  carry  his  children  over  to  idolatrous 
worehip ;]  as  also  he  who  enlarges  upon  (or  figu- 
ratirely  explains)  the  flections  relative  to  incest 
(Lev.  xviii.) — ^he  shall  forthwith  be  silenced  and 
publicly  rebuked."  Again  (comp.  Jer.  Ber.  v.  1 ; 
Meg.  iv.  10),  "  Those  who  translate  *  0  my  people, 
children  of  Israel,  as  I  am  merciful  in  heaven,  so 
shall  ye  be  merciful  on  eaiih :' — *•  Cow  or  ewe,  it 
and  her  young  ye  shall  not  kill  in  one  day '  (Lev. 
xxii.  28) — they  do  not  well,  for  they  represent  the 
Laws  of  God  [whose  i-easons  no  man  dai'e  try  to 
fiithom]  as  mere  axioms  of  mercy ;"  and,  it  is 
added,  **the  short-sighted  and  the  frivolous  will 
say,  *  Lo !  to  a  bii-d's-nest  He  extends  His  mercy, 
but  not  to  yonder  miserable  man  .  .  .* " 

The  same  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
led  to  the  writing  down — after  many  centuries  of  oral 
transmission — of  the  whole  body  of  the  Traditional 

Law,  the  veiy  name  of  which  (ilD  ?V3t5^  iTHri, 
**oral  law,"  in  contradistinction  to  Sn^SK'  min, 
or  "  written  hiw  ")  seemed  to  imply  that  it  should 
never  become  a  fixed,  immutable  code,  engendered 
also,  and  about  the  same  period,  as  it  would  appear, 
written  Targums :  for  certain  poitioiis  of  the  Bible, 
at  least."* 

The  fear  of  the  adulterations  and  mutilations 
which  the  Divine  Word— amid  the  troubles  within 
and  without  the  Commonwealth — must  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  impious  exponents, 
broke  through  the  rule,  that  the  Tai-gum  should 
only  be  oral,  lest  it  might  acquire  undue  authority 
(comp.  Mishna  Meg.  iv.  5,  10;  Tosifla,  ib.  3; 
Jer.  Meg.  4, 1 ;  Bab.  Meg.  24o;  Soto,  396).  Thus, 
if  a  Targum  of  Job  is  mentioned  (Sab.  1 1 5a ;  Tr. 
Soferim,  5, 15;  Tosifta  Sab.  c.  14;  Jer.  Sabb.  16, 
1)  as  having  been  highly  disapproved  by  Gamaliel 
the  Elder  (middle  of  first  century,  A.D.),  who  cansed 
it  to  be  hidden  and  buried  out  of  sight : — we  find,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the 
practice  of  reading  the  Tai^um  generally  commended, 
and  somewhat  later  Jehoshua  ben  Levi  enjoins  it 
as  a  special  duty  upon  his  sons.  The  Mishna  even 
contains  regulations  about  the  manner  (Jad.  iv.  5) 
in  which  the  Targum  is  to  be  written.  But  even 
in  their  written,  and,  as  we  may  presume,  authori- 
tatively approved  form,  the  Targums  were  of  com- 
paratively small  weight,  and  of  no  canonical  value 
whatsoever.  The  Sabbath  was  not  to  be  broken  for 
their  sake  as  it  was  lawful  to  do  for  the  Scripture 
in  tiie  original  Hebrew  (Sab.  11 5a).  The  Targum 
does  not  defile  the  hands  (for  the  purpose  of  touch- 
ing consecrated  food)  as  do  the  Chaldee  portions  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Yad.  iv.  5). 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  Code  of  the  written 
Targum,  such  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole 
of  Uie  0.  T.,  and  contains,  we  may  presume,  but 

■  As,  according  to  Frankel,  the  LXX.  was  only  a  partial 
translation  at  flr«t.  Wimoss  the  confasion  in  the  last 
chapters  of  Exodus,  wfalcb,  as  mere  repetitions  (of  chaps. 
XXV.    and   xxix.).   were    originally   left    nntranslated 

Saadia  In  a  similar  manner  uses  the  formulas  ,2X33^ 
^''  iSUd  AJuH  *°  repetitions. 


few  snatches  of  the  primitive  Targums,  is  shroThied 
in  deep  obscurity.  We  shall  not  fiul  to  indicale 
the  opinkxis  arrived  at  as  to  the  date  and  author* 
ship  of  the  individual  versions  in  their  due  platy^ : 
but  we  must  warn  the  reader  beforehand,  that  do 
positive  results  have  been  attained  as  yet,  save  tKit 
nearly  aU  the  names  and  dates  hUherio  comnuml^j 
attached  to  them  must  be  rejected.  And  t« 
fear  that,  as  long  at  least  as  the  Tarspiin  »iui.--.s 
the  fate  of  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  PenuteucS. 
the  Mid  rash,  the  Talmud,  &c. : — ^viz.,  that  a  nod  y 
critical  edition  remains  a  thing  oocasiaiially  dreaiut 
of,  but  never  attempted ; — so  long  must  we  aUir 
don  the  hope  of  getting  any  nearer  a  final  Rtli* 
tion  of  this  and  many  other  still  more  hnportaot 
questions.  The  utter  oorruption,  moreover,  of  tii> 
Targum,  bitterly  complained  of  already  bj  Hm 
Levita— (an  author,  be  it  observed,  of  very  mode- 
rate attainments,  but  absurdly  overrated  by  oertaia 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  thoae  who  copied  his 
usually  shallow  dicta  without  previous  examioa* 
tion)-— debaiv  us  fit>m  more  than  half  its  nse.  Aul 
yet  how  fertile  its  study  could  be  made;  wiA 
light  it  might  be  made  capable  of  throwing  op(« 
the  Bible  itself,  upon  the  history  of  the  esaiM 
development  of  Biblical  studies,  versions,  and  of*  a 
the  Midraah— both  the  Halachah  and  Haggadafa^ 
snatches  of  which,  in  their,  as  it  were,  liquid  &ta.'^ 
lie  embedded  in  the  Targums : — all  this  we  cmi  '^  t 
urge  here  at  length. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  a  more  det^L<^ 
account,  we  must  first  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  tlte 
Midrash*  itself,  of  which  the  Targum  form^  port. 

The  centime  of  all  mental  activity  and  iT'.t::v>:» 
action  among  the  Jewish  community,  alter  tt- 
return  from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptural  r.ir'J 
collected  by  the  Soferim,  or  Men  of  the  (*r»a: 
Synagogue.  These  formed  the  chief  anfhontT  <« 
the  civil  and  religious  law,  and  their  aath»ntr 
w^as  the  Pentateuch.  Their  otfioe  as  exp»>uui'  * 
and  commentatora  of  the  Sacred  Records  was  tv> 
fold.  They  had,  firstly,  to  explain  the  eu^'t 
meaning  of  such  prohibitions  and  oidinason  t.r- 
tained  in  the  Mosaic  Books  as  seemed  notej|<4-t 
enough  for  the  multitude,  and  the  precise  ap{Jv> 
Uon  of  which  in  former  days,  had  been  fos-p'Mi 
during  the  Captivity.  Thus,  e.  g.,  gcDeral  t'-ms 
like  the  "  work'*  foi bidden  on  the  Sabbath,  to*'  .> 
them  specified  and  particulaiized  ;  not  m^ 
accoitling  to  their  own  arbitrary  and  indir^dial 
views,  but  according  to  tradition  traced  locl^  ^ 
Sinai  itself.  Secondly,  laws  neither  specially  a  a- 
tained  nor  even  indicated  in  the  Pentateoch  «^ 
inaugurated  by  them  according  to  the  new  «<<''t» 
of  the  times  and  the  ever-shifting  neceositie:*  r^:  ti^ 
growing  Commonwealth  (Geseroik^  Tltn.  *>. 
Nor  were  the  latter  in  all  cases  given  oo  t^«  ^  ' 
authority  of  the  Synod;  but  they  were  io  n** 
cases  titiditional,  and  ceitain  special  letters  ortc^ 
in  the  Scriptures,  seemingly  superfluous  or  ott  * 
place  where  they  stood,  were,  according  to  rx**} 
bermeneutical  rules,  understood  to  indioite  t^^  'J^ 
hibitions  and  prohibitions  (Oedarim,  *'  Vtoc*^  • 
newly  issued  and  fixed.    But  Scripture,  whicii  '.^ 

■  ^rOQ  (Arab.  ^^,,^0^).  first  used  lo  J  Cbr.  »*' 

22.  xxiv.  27  •, " Commentary,"  in  the  sense  ofCkwar'*  "C  ff- 
mentari<fs,"  enlargement,  embelltehment,  oonplrniAt.  .tc. 
(A.  V.  Ucry  r).  The  oompiters  of  Cfarooiciet  9tm  t.»  U'« 
used  Bucfa  promiscuoQs  works  troaUng  of  MbUctl  prr>  a* 
agce  ami  events,  provided  tbey  omtained  an|^  tbat  ic^'-^ 
the  tendency  of  the  book.  .    • 
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lor  this  purpose  to  be  stadled  mo6t  minutely  and 
anreraittingly — the  most  careful  and  scrutinizing 
attentioD  being  paid  even  to  its  outwaixl  foi-m  and 
!«inblaaoe — was  also  used,  aud  more  especially  in 
it»  Doo-legal,  prophetical  parts,  for  homiletic  pur- 
poses, as  a  wide  Held  of  themes  for  lectures,  sei'- 
wn^QAt  and  religious  discourses,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Synagogue : — at  every  solemnity  in  public  and 
pnTute  life.  This  juridical  and  homiletical  ex- 
p>undiog  and  interpreting  of  Scripture — the  germs 
i.4  both  of  which  are  found  still  closely  intertwined 
xifl  bound  up  with  each  other  in  the  Targum — is 
oiled  <iarash,  and  the  avalanche  of  Jewish  litera- 
t::ie  which  began  silently  to  gather  from  the  time 
It'  the  return  from  the  exile  and  went  on  rolling 
i:nn>termptedly — however  dread  the  events  which 
U  Ari  the  nation — until  about  a  thousand  years  ailer 
tHe  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  general  name  Midrcish  —  **ex- 
ptmodji^/'     The  two  chief  branches  indicated  are, 

ff'ilachah  (l^n,  « to  go"),  the  rule  by  which  to 
gn.  =  binding,  authoritatiTe  law;  and  Haggadafi 
(i:n,  "  to  say  ")  =  saying,  legend,  —  flights  of 
:accT,  darting  up  from  the  Divine  word.  The 
HiijcAah,  treating  more  especially  the  Pentateuch 
a.s  ihe  le^  part  of  the  O.  T.,  bears  towards  this 
UtoK  the  relation  of  an  amplified  and  annotated 
OAe;  these  amplifications  and  annotations,  be  it 
wril  understood,  not  being  new  laws,  formerly  un- 
bturd  of,  deduced  in  an  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
nunna-  from  Scripture,  but  supposed  to  be  simul- 
tootousoral  revelations  hinted  at  in  the  Scripture: 
iu  any  case  representing  not  the  human  but  the 
!'.« ine  interpretation,  handed  down  through  a  named 
authority  [Kabbala,  Shetnata  —"something  i-ecei  ved, 
hm^  *•).  The  Haggadah,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
frf-w-uil  sway  over  the  wide  field  of  ethical,  poetical, 
pniphetical,  anfl  historical  elements  of  the  O.T., 
Mt  was  free  even  to  interpret  its  legal  and  his- 
tt-ncal  passages  fancifully  and  allegorically.  The 
«i}oi<»  Bible,  with  all  its  tones  and  coloui-s,  be- 
.  <  u'ed  to  the  Haggadaky  and  this  whole  Bible  she 
traiiatbrmed  into  an  endless  series  of  themes  for  her 
CTi-^t  wonderful  and  capricious  variations.  **  Pro- 
pvtt'jis  of  the  £xile,"  she  took  up  the  hallowed 
V''.$>>,  word  or  letter,  and,  as  the  Ifalacha/i  pointed 
v/.  m  it  a  special  ordinance,  she,  by  a  most  iuge- 
fi.>'iis  exej^etical  process  of  her  own,  showed  to  the 
V  Hjiier-struck  multitude  how  the  woeful  events 
u  1  i^r  which  they  then  groaned  were  hinted  at  in 
:t,  %Dd  how  in  a  manner  it  predicttKi  even  their 
:':ti.re  issue.  The  aim  of  the  Haggadah  being 
tie  purely  momentary  one  of  elevating,  comfoil- 
HiT,  edifying  its  audience  for  the  time  being,  it 
'-'•'/  not  pretend  to  possess  the  slightest  aiitho- 
'•••j.  As  its  method  was  capricious  and  ai*bitrary, 
>•  its  cultivation  was  open  to  every  one  whose 
Wvirt  fR-ompted  him;  It  is  saga,  tale,  gnome, 
I'uaiJe,  all^ory, — ^poetry,  in  shoi-t,  of  its  own 
Q»>t  strange  kind,  springing  up  from  the  sacred 
-•il  of  Scripture,  wild,  luxmiant,  and  tangled,  like 
i  primeval  tropical  forest.  If  the  Halachah  used 
t.i<?  Sciiptunil  word  as  a  last  and  most  awful 
r^^'Tt,  against  which  there  was  no  further  appettl, 
tr!«  Haggadah  used  it  as  the  golden  miil  on  which 
U>  \vsiig  its  gorgeous  tapestry :  as  introduction,  re- 
)>jio,  text,  or  fundamental  stanza  for  a  gloss ;  and 


*  Mbhna,  from  tkann,  *'  to  learn/'  *'  learaing/'  not,  as 
rrn>nobiial7  translated  of  old,  and  repeated  ever  since, 
^vrifmai/^t  '  repetition ;"    but  corresponding  exactly 


if  the  former  was  the  iron  bulwark  around  the 
nationality  of  Israel,  which  (veiy  one  was  ready  at 
every  moment  to  defend  to  his  last  breath,  the 
latter  was  a  maze  of  flowery  walks  within  those 
fortress-walls.  That  gradually  the  Haggadah  pre- 
ponderated and  became  the  Midrash  kot*  i^ox^iy  of 
the  people,  is  not  surprising.  We  shall  notice  how 
each  successive  Targum  became  more  and  more  im- 
pregnated with  its  essence,  aud  from  a  version  be- 
came a  succession  of  short  homilctics.  This  difference 
between  the  two  branches  of  Midi-ash  is  strikingly 
pointed  in  the  following  Taimudical  story:  **  li. 
CThia  b.  Abba,  a  Halacliist,  and  R.  Abbahu,  a  Hag- 
gad  ist,  once  came  together  into  a  city  and  pi*eached. 
The  people  flocked  to  the  latter.  whUe  the  former's 
discoui'ses  remained  without  a  hearer.  Thereupon 
the  Haggadist  oomfoi-ted  the  Halachist  with  a  para- 
ble. Two  merchants  come  into  a  city  and  spread 
their  wares, — the  one  I'are  pearls  and  precious 
stones ;  the  other  a  ribbon,  a  ring,  glittering 
trinkets:  around  whom  will  the  multitude  throng? 
.  .  .  Formerly,  when  life  was  not  yet  bitter  labou]', 
the  people  had  leisure  for  the  deep  word  of  the 
Law ;  now  it  stands  in  need  of  oomfortings  and 
blessings.'* 

The  first  collections  of  the  Halachah — embracing 
the  whole  field  of  juridico-political,  religious,  and 
practical  life,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
nation :  the  human  and  Divine  law  to  its  most  mi- 
nute and  insignificant  details — were  instituted  by 
Hillel,  Akiba,  and  Simon  B.  Gamaliel ;  but  the 
final  redaction  of  the  general  code,  Mislma,^  to 
which  the  later  Toseftalis  and  Boraithas  foi-m  sup- 
plements, is  due  to  Jehudah  Hannassi  in  220  a.d. 
Of  an  earlier  date  with  re>pect  to  the  contents,  but 
committed  to  writing  in  lat(.*r  times,  are  the  three 
books :  Sifra,  or  Torath  Kohanim  (an  amplification 
of  Leviticus),  Sifri  (of  Numbei-a  and  Deuteronomy), 
and  Mechiltha  (of  a  portion  of  Exodus).  The 
masters  of  the  Mishnaic  period,  after  the  Soferim, 
are  tlie  Tannaim,  who  wei-e  followed  by  the  Amo- 
raim.  The  discussions  and  further  amplifications 
of  the  Mishna  by  the  latter,  foi-m  the  Gemara 
V  Complement),  a  work  extsmt  in  two  inactions, 
viz.  that  of  Palestine  or  Jerusalem  (middle  of  4th 
centui-y),  and  of  Babylon  (5th  century  A.D.),  whidi, 
together  with  tlie  Mishna,  are  comprised  under  the 
name  Talmud.  Here,  however,  though  the  work 
is  ostensibly  devoted  to  Halachah,  an  almost  equal 
share  is  allowed  to  Hagt/adah.  The  Haggadistic 
mode  of  tieatmeut  was  threefold :  either  the  simple 
underetaiiding  of  words  and  things  {Pcsfiat)  or  the 
homiletic  application,  holding  up  the  mirror  of 
Scripture  to  the  present  {Deritsh),  or  a  mystic  in- 
terpretation {Sod),  the  second  of  which  chiefly 
found  its  way  into  the  Targum.  Ou  its  minute 
division  into  special  and  genei:al,  ethical,  historical, 
esoteric,  &c.,  Hapga<lah,  we  cannot  enter  here. 
Suffice  it  to  add  tliat  the  roost  extensive  collections 
of  it  which  have  survived  are  Midrash  Kabbah 
(commenced  about  700,  concluded  about  1100  a.d.), 
comprising  the  Pentateuch  and  the  five  Megilloth, 
and  the  Pesikta  (about  700  A.D.),  which  contains 
the  most  complete  cycle  of  Pericopes,  but  the  very 
existence  of  which  had  until  lately  been  forgotten, 
surprisingly  enough,  through  the  very  extracts 
made  from  it  (Jalkut,  Pesikta  Ilabbathi,  Sutarta, 

&c.y. 


with  Talmud,  (from  lamad,  '*  to  learn  ">,  and  Torah, 
(from  horeh),  "  to  teach  :"aU  three  terms  meaning  "  the 
study!*  by  way  of  eminence. 
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From  this  indispenaable  digi-easion  we  return  to 
the  subject  of  Targom.  The  Taigums  now  extant 
are  as  follows : — 

I.  Targom  on  the  Pentateuch,  known  as  that  of 
Onkelos. 

II.  Targum  on  the  first  and  last  prophets,  known 
as  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel. 

III.  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  likewise  known 
as  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel. 

IV.  Tai-gum  on  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
known  as  Targum  Jei-ushalmi. 

V.  Tai-gums  on  the  Hagiographa,  ascribed  to 
Joseph  the  Blind,  viz. : — 

1.  Targum  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 

2.  Tai^um  on  the  five  M^illoth  (Song  of  Songs, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Estlier,  £cclesiastes). 

3.  Two  (not  three,  as  commonly  stated)  other 
Targums  to  Esther :  a  smaller  and  a  larger,  the  latter 
known  as  Tai-gum  Sheni,  or  Second  Targum. 

VI.  Targum  to  Chronicles. 

YII.  Targum  to  Daniel,  known  from  an  unpub- 
lished Pei-sian  extract,  and  hitherto  not  received 
among  the  number. 

VIII.  Targum  on  the  Apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther. 

We  have  hinted  before  that  neither  any  of  the 
names  under  which  the  Tai^ms  hitherto  went, 
nor  any  of  the  dates  handed  down  with  them, 
have  stood  the  test  of  recent  scrutiny.  Let  it, 
however,  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  a 
sceptic  Wolfian  school  has  been  at  work,  and  with 
hypercritical  and  wanton  malice  has  tried  to  annihi- 
late the  hallowed  names  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and 
Joseph  the  Blind.  It  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows  that  most  of  these  names  have  or  may  have 
a  true  historical  foundation  and  meaning ;  but  un> 
critical  ages  and  ignorant  scribes  have  perverted 
this  meaning,  and  a  succession  of  most  extraoi-di- 
nary  misreadings  and  strangest  ttrrtpa  Tp6r9pa — 
some  even  of  a  very  modem  date — have  produced 
rare  confusion,  and  a  chain  of  assertions  which  dis- 
solve before  the  first  steady  gaze.  That,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  implicit  belief  in  the  old  names 
and  dates  still  reigns  supreme  will  surprise  no  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  most  striking 
and  undeniable  results  of  investigation  and  criticism 
quietly  ignored  by  contemporaries,  and  forgotten 
by  generations  which  followed,  so  that  the  same 
work  had  to  be  done  very  many  times  ovor  again 
before  a  certain  fact  was  allowed  to  be  sudi. 

We  shall  follow  the  order  indicated  above: — 

I.  The  Tarquh  of  Onkelos. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  we  discuss  this  work 
itself,  to  speak  of  the  person  of  its  reputed  author 
as  fitr  as  it  concerns  us  here.  There  arc  few  more 
contested  questions  in  the  whole  province  of  Biblical, 
nay  general  literature,  than  those  raised  on  this 
head.  Did  an  Onkelos  ever  exist?  Was  there 
more  than  one  Onkelos  ?  Was  Onkelos  the  real 
form  of  his  name?  Did  he  translate  the  Bible 
at  all,  or  part  of  it?  And  is  this  Targum  the 
translation  he  made?  Do  the  dates  of  his  lite 
and  this  Targum  tally?  &c  &c.  The  ancicat 
accounts  of  Onkelos  are  avowedly  of  the  most 
corrupted  and  confused  kind  :  so  much  so  that 
both  ancient  and  modem  investigators  have  failed  to 
reconcile  and  amend  them  so  as  to  gain  general  satis- 
faction, and  opinions  remain  widely  divei-gent.  This 
being  the  case,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  lay  the 
whole — ^not  very  voluminous-^evidence,  collected 
both  from  tiie  body  of  Talmudical  and  post-Tal- 


mudical  (so-called  Rabbinical)  and  patristic  wntiofi 
before  the  reader,  in  order  that  lie  may  jad^  for 
himself  how  &r  the  oonclaaions  to  whidi  we  shall 
point  may  be  right. 

The  first  mention  of  **  Onkelos"— a  name  ran- 
ousiy  derived  from  Nioolaus  (Gdger),  'Oro^  nXit 
[sic]  (Renan),  Homunculus,  Avunculus,  lie— more 
fully  *'  Onkelos  the  Proselyte,"  is  found  in  the  To* 
siflah,  a  work  drawn  up  shortly  afltf  the  Miahoi. 
Here  we  leam  (1.)  that  «'  Onkelos  the  Prosdjlc'' 
was  so  serious  in  his  adheroioe  to  the  Dewly-sdopted 
(Jewish)  fiuth,  that  he  threw  his  sfaate  in  his 
paternal  inheritance  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Tos.  I^msi, 
vi.  9).  (2.)  At  the  funeral  of  Gamaliel  the  Bier 
(1st  centuiy  a.d.)  he  burnt  more  than  70  minxe 
worth  of  spices  in  his  honour  (Tos.  Sbabb.  8).  l-^-) 
This  same  story  is  repeated,  with  variations  (Toa. 
Semach.  8).  (4.)  He  is  finally  mentioned,  fay  wst 
of  corroboration  to  difierent  Halachas,  in  coannxn 
with  Gamaliel,  in  three  more  places,  which  coopiiii 
our  references  from  the  Tosiftah  (Tos.  Mikr.  •>. 
1 ;  Kelim,  iii.  2,  2 ;  Chag.  3,  1).  The  BabyloQiaD 
Talmud,  the  source  to  which  we  turn  our  attenuoa 
next,  mentions  the  name  Onkelos  four  times :  ( 1 .)  As 
"  Onkelos  the  Proselyte,  the  son  of  Kalonikos  "  Ca!- 
linicus  ?  Cleomcus  ?),  the  «»  of  Titns'  sister,  v -^s 
intending  to  become  a  convert,  conjured  op  tM 
ghoets  of  Titus,  Balaam,  and  Christ  [the  latter  dsk 
is  doubtful],  in  order  to  ask  them  what  nstioo  ^u 
considered  the  first  in  the  other  worid.  TtM 
answer  that  Israel  was  the  favoured  one  deciHed  bis 
(Gitt.  56).  (2.)  As  *<  Onkelos  the  son  of  Ksksy 
mus"  (Cleonymus?)  (AbodaSar.  11  a.).  It  i«  thtr^ 
related  of  him  thatM^  emperor  (Kaiaar)  sentth.^v 
Roman  cohoiis  to  capture  him,  and  that  be  cni- 
veiled  them  all.  (3.)  In  Baba  Bathra  99  a  i>>- 
raitha),  **  Onkelos  the  Proselyte"  is  quoted  <»  » 
authority  on  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  Cb<*> 
nibim.  And  (4.)  The  most  important  pasMC«^ 
because  on  it  and  it  alone,  in  the  wide  mlm  <f 
ancient  literature,  has  been  founded  the  geneisl  t^>'i 
that  Onkelos  is  the  author  of  the  Targum  now  c&^ 
rent  under  this  name — ^is  found  in  Meg.  3  a.  It 
i^eads  as  follows : — **^  R.  Jeremiah,  and,  aoconiiog  t« 
others,  R.  Chia  bar  Abba,  said:  The  Tarv-na 
to  the  Pentateuch  was  made  by  the  *  PtcmI.^ 
Onkelos,'  from  the  mouth  of  R.  EUeser  snd  K. 
Jehoshua ;  the  Targum  to  the  ProphcU  w«  nuf^ 
by  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  from  the  mouth  of  Nsgct'. 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  .  .  .  But  have  we  »t 
been  taught  that  the  Targum  existed  from  the  tisxr 
of  Ezra?  .  .  .  Only  that  it  was  forgotten,  vA 
Onkelos  restored  it/'  No  mentioo  whaterer  is  t* 
be  found  of  Onkelos  either  in  the  Jerusalem  TsIidc4. 
redacted  about  a  hundred  yean  before  the  l^^y* 
Ionian,  nor  in  the  Church  fothers — an  item  of  v^ 
tive  evidence  to  which  we  shall  presently  ^^'* 
further  attention.  In  a  Midrash  oollectioo.  opt* 
pleted  about  tlte  middle  of  the  12th  oenturr.** 
find  again  "  Oukdoe  the  IVoselyte*  asking  sa  oil- 
man, *'  Whether  that  was  all  the  lore  God  N  •'* 
towai-ds  a  proselyte,  that  be  ptromised  to  lire  hic* 
bread  and  a  gannent?  Whereapoo  the  oM  vxa 
rephed  that  this  was  all  for  whidi  the  i'^trur:!! 
Jacob  prayed  (Gen.  xxviii.  20)."  The  Book  Zdhrr. 
of  late  and  very  uncertain  date,  makes  "  Onkrlo'' 
a  disciple  of  Hillel  and  Sbammai.  Finallr.  a 
MS.,  also  of  a  veiy  late  and  uncertain  dste,  n 
the  library  of  the  Lei{izig  S^enate  (B.  H,  1". 
relates  of  '•  Onkelos,  the  nephew  of  Titns,"  tbst  > 
asked  the  emperor's  advice  as  to  what  mefchsr-ri* 
he  thought  it  was  profitable  to  trade  in.    The  «o- 
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peror  told  him  that  that  should  be  bought  which 
W3S  cheap  in  the  market,  sinoe  it  was  sure  to  rise 
ID  price.  Whereupon  Ookelos  went  on  his  way. 
He  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  studied  the  Law 
oader  R.  Eleazar  and  K.  Jehoshua,  and  his  face  be- 
crjDe  wan.  When  he  returned  to  the  court,  one 
Qt*  tiie  courtiers  oheerved  the  pallor  of  his  couo- 
teoanoe,  and  said  to  Titus,  "Onkelos  appears  to 
kre  studied  the  Law."  Interrogated  by  Titus,  he 
aimitted  the  Ctct,  adding  that  he  had  done  it  by 
his  airioe.  Ko  nation  had  evei'  been  so  exalted, 
£sd  none  was  now  held  cheaper  among  the  nations 
than  Isiael :  **  therefore,**  he  said,  "  1  concluded  that 
ia  the  end  none  would  be  of  higher  price." 

Tki&  is  all  the  information  to  be  found  in  iincient 
uthorities  about  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  which 
beu^  hiA  name.  Surprisingly  enough,  Sie  latter  is 
wdl  known  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (whether  to 
U:e  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  questionable)  and  the 
Uidiashim,  and  is  often  quoted,  but  never  once  as 
iMT.pan  Onhehs.  The  quotations  from  it  are  in- 
Tjiiably  introduced  with  p^D3"inD"13,  "As  we 
'^ibrlonians]  translate ;"  and  the  vei-sion  itself  is 
■iKed  {e.  g,  Kidduah.  49a)  pT  U\T\r\,  "  Our 
Tjn:am,"  exactly  as  Ephraim  iiynis  {0pp.  i.  380) 
sj«?aks  of  the  Peshito  as  "  Our  translation." 

Vet  we  tind  on  the  other  hand  another  current 
ro^ioQ  invariably  quoted  in  the  Talmud  by  the  name 

tf  its  known  author,  vix.  oS^pP  D^nn,  "  the 
[•rrwk]  Version  of  Akilas  :*'  a  circumstance  which, 
br  showing  that  it  was  customary  to  quote  the 
aathor  by  name,  excites  suspicion  as  to  the  rela- 
tjcn  of  Onkelos  to  the  Targum  Onkelos.  Still 
Kore  surprising,  however,  is,  as  far  as  the  person 
of  Onkelos  is  concerned  (whatever  be  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  above  accounts),  the  similarity 
bsttreen  the  incidents  related  of  •him  and  those  re- 
nted of  Akilaa.  The  latter  (D^^pV,  D^'pK)  is 
»)tl,  both  in  Sifira  (Lev.  xxv.  7)  and  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Demai,  xxrii.c?),  to  have  been  bom  in 
Pontos,  to  have  been  a  proselyte,  to  have  thrown 
hii  paternal  inheritance  into  an  asphalt  lake  (T. 
Jer.  Demai,  25(/),  to  have  translated  the  Torah 
Uf-^-e  R.  Kliezer  and  R.  Joshua,  who  praised  him 

:iD7p,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  name,  D/^pP); 
or,  according  to  oliier  accounts,  before  R.  Akiba 
(comp.  Jer.  KIdd.  1,  1,  2,  &c. ;  Jer.  Meg.  1, 
11;  Babli  Meg.  3a).  We  learn  further  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Chag.  2,  1),  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  Emperor^s  sister  (Tanch.  28,  1), 
that  he  became  a  convert  against  the  Emperor's  will 
'  ib.  and  Shem.  Kabba,  146c),  and  that  he  consulted 
Llif>zer  and  Jehoshua  about  his  conversion  (Ber.  R. 
7^;  comp.  Midr.  Koh.  1026).  First  he  is  said 
to  bare  gone  to  the  former,  and  to  have  asked  him 
whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  bore  a  proselyte, 
that  Ue  promised  him  bread  and  a  garment  ((Jen. 
xxriii.  20).  **  See,"  he  said,  "  what  exquisite  birda 
and  other  delicacies  I  now  have :  even  my  slaves 
dd  Dot  care  for  them  any  longer."  Whereupon 
H.  Hliezer  became  wi-oth,  and  said,  "  Is  that  for 
which  Jacob  prayed,  '  And  give  me  bread  to  eat 
atid  a  gai'roent  to  wear,'  so  small  in  thine  eyes  ? — 
Comes  he,  the  proselyte,  and  receives  these  things 
Without  any  trouble  T — And  Akilas,  dissatisB^, 

»  Grtek  qiioeatibnf:— Gen.  xvli.  1,  in  Beretih.  Rab.  61  h ; 
l*T.  xxtli.  40,  Jer.  Snocah,  3,  5,  foL  53(2  (comp.  V^. 
Kab.  lOOd) ;  Is.  ill.  20,  Jer.  Shabb.  6,  4,  fol.  8  b ;  Ex.  xvi. 
10.  Mi(k-.  Tbren.  68  c ;  His.  xxUi.  43,  Vat-  Rab.  203  d ; 
iVxlTlU.  16  (Masor.T.,  xlvii.  according  to  LXX.).  Jer. 
Meg.  2, 3,  fol.  736;  Prov.  xvill.  21,  Vig.  Rab.  fol.  203b ; 


left  the  irate  Master  and  went  to  R.  Joshua.  He 
pacified  him,  and  expLuned  to  him  that  **  Bread  " 
meant  the  Divine  Law,  and  "  Garment,"  the  Talith, 
or  sacied  gaiment  to  be  worn  during  prayer. 
**  And  not  this  alone,  he  continued,  but  tlie 
Proselyte  may  mairy  his  daughter  to  a  Priest, 
and  hjs  offspring  may  become  a  High-Priest,  and 
offer  bumt-ofieiings  in  the  Sanctuary.*'  More 
striking  still  is  a  Greek  quotation  from  Onkelos, 
the  Chaldee  translator  (Midr.  Echa,  58c),  which 
in  reality  is  found  in  and  quoted  (Midr.  Shir 
hashir.  27d)  from  Akilas,  the  Gi%ek  translator. 

That  Akilas  is  no  other  than  Aquiia  (*Aic^Aat)» 
tlie  well-known  Gi^eek  tianslator  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  need  haixlly  add.  He  is  a  native  of  Pontus 
(hen.  adv.  Baer.  3,  24;  Jer.  De  Vir.  HI.  c.  54; 
Philastr.  De  Haer.  §90).  He  lived  under  Hadrian 
(Epiph.  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  §12).  He  is  called  the 
irtvB€pl99s  (Chron.  Alex.  ir€9$tp6s)  of  the  Empei'or 
(i6.  §14),  becomes  a  convert  to  Judaism  (§15), 
whence  he  is  called  the  Proselyte  (Iren.  ib. ;  Jerome 
to  Is.  viii.  14,  &c.),  and  receives  instructions  from 
Akiba  (Jer.  t6.).  He  translated  the  0.  T.,  and  his 
Vei^sion  was  considered  of  the  highest  import  and 
authority  among  the  Jews,  especially  those  unao- 
quainted  with  the  Hebrew  language  (Euseb.  Praep, 
Ev.  1. c. ;  Augustin,(7to.  D.  xv.  23 ;  Philastr. Haer. 
90  ;  Justin,  iSoveli.  146).  Thii*teen  distinct  quota- 
tions p  from  this  Version  are  preseiTed  in  Talmud 
and  Midrash,  and  they  tally,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  coiTesponding  passages  preserved  in  the 
Hexapla ;  and  for  those  even  which  do  not  agree, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  corruptions. 
We  know  from  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  iii.  15)  that  Aquiia 
prepared  a  further  edition  of  his  Version,  called  by 
the  Jews  kot*  kKpifitiaMy  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  assume,  caetei-is  paribue^  that 
the  differing  passages  belong  to  the  difierent  editions. 

If  then  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  tlie 
identity  of  Aquiia  and  Akilas,  we  may  well  now  go 
a  step  further,  and  from  the  threefold  accounts  ad- 
duced,— so  strikingly  parallel  even  in  their  anachro- 
nisms and  contoi*tioi)s — safely  argue  the  identity, 
as  of  Akilas  and  Aquiia,  so  of  Onkelos  *  the  tranS' 
lator,*  with  Akilas  or  Aquiia.  Whether  in  reality 
a  proselyte  of  that  name  had  been  in  existence 
at  an  earlier  date — a  circumstance  which  might  ex- 
plain part  of  the  contradictory  statements ;  and  whe- 
ther the  difference  of  the  foims  is  produced  through 
the  V  (ng,  nk),  with  which  we  find  the  name  somo* 
times  spelt,  or  the  Babylonian  manner,  occasionally 
to  insert  an  n,  like  in  Adrianus,  which  we  always 
find  spelt  Andrianus  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  ;  or 
whether  we  are  to  i-ead  Gamaliel  II.  for  Gamaliel 
the  Elder,  we  cannot  hero  examine ;  anything 
connected  with  the  person  of  an  Onkelos  no 
longer  concerns  us,  since  he  is  not  the  author  of 
the  Targum ;  indeed,  as  we  saw,  only  once  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Meg.  3a),  palpablv  ooiTupted  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Meg.  i.  9).  And  not  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury (Pirke  der.  Eliezer  to  Gen.  xlv.  27)  does  this 
mischievous  mistake  seem  to  have  struck  it)ot,  and 
even  from  that  time  three  centuries  elapsed,  during 
which  the  Vei-sion  was  quoted  oiten  enough,  but 
without  its  authorship  being  ascribed  to  Onkelos. 

Estb.  i.  6,  Midr.  Esth.  120  d ;  Dan.  v.  5,  Jer.  Joma,  3,  8,  foL 
41a. — nArew  guoto^ton^ re-translau>d  from  the  Greek: — 
Lev.  zix.  20.  Jer.  Kid.  1. 1,  fol.  69  a ;  Dan.  vlU.  13.  Ber.  Rab, 
2Ac.—ChaJdeeqwiUUiaM'.—VTos.  xxv.  11 ;  Beresh.  Rab. 
104  6;  Is.  V.  6.  Midr.  Kob.  113  c,  d. 
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From  all  this  it  follows  that  those  who,  in  the 
face  of  this  oTerwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  would 
fain  retain  Onkelos  in  the  false  position  of  trans- 
lator of  our  Targum,  must  be  ready  to  admit  that 
there  were  two  men  living  simultaneously  of  most 
astound ingly  similar  names ;  both  proselytes  to  Ju- 
daism, both  translators  of  the  Bible,  both  disciples 
of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Jehoshua;  it  being  of  both 
reported  by  the  same  authorities  that  they  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  and  that  they  were  disciples  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  Doctors;  both  supposed  to 
be  nephews  of  the  reii^ing  emperor,  who  disap- 
proved of  their  conversion  (for  this  account  comp. 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  14,  and  Deb.  Rab.  2 ;  where  Do- 
mitian  is  related  to  have  had  a  near  relative  executed 
for  his  inclining  towards  Judaism),  and  very  many 
more  palpable  improbabilities  of  the  same  description. 

The  question  now  remains,  why  was  thisTai-gum 
called  that  of  Onkelos  or  Akilas?  It  is  neither  a 
translation  of  it,  nor  is  it  at  all  done  in  the  same  spirit. 
All  that  we  learn  about  the  Greek  Version  shows  us 
that  its  chief  aim  and  purpose  was,  to  counteract  the 
LXX.  The  latter  had  at  that  time  become  a  mass 
of  arbitrary  oorruptions — especially  with  respect  to 
the  Messianic  passages — as  well  on  the  Christian 
as  on  the  Jewish  side.  It  .was  requisite  that  a 
translation,  scrupulously  literal,  should  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  unable  to  read 
the  original.  Aquila,  the  disciple,  according  to 
one  account,  of  Akiba;  the  same  Akiba  who  ex- 
pounded {daraah)  for  Halachistic  purposes  the  seem- 
ingly most  insignificant  Particles  in  the  Scripture 
(e.  g,  the  JIK,  sign  of  accusative ;  Gen.  R.  1 ;  Tos. 
Sheb.  1;  Talm.  Sheb.  26a),  fulfilled  his  task 
according  to  his  master's  method.  **  Non  solum 
verba  sed  et  etymologias  verborum  transferre  co- 
natus  est.  .  .  .  Quod  Hebraei  non  solum  habent 
U^Spa  sed  et  wp6ap0pa,  ille  Kcueo(ii\us  et  syllabas 
interpretetur  et  litteras,  dictatque  trhv  rhv  obpa- 
vhv  fcol  crby  r^y  y^v  quod  graeca  et  laUna  luigua 
non  recipit**  (Jer.  de  Opt,  Gen.  interpret.).  Tar- 
gum  Onkelos,  on  the  other  hand,'  is,  if  not  quite 
a  paraphrase,  yet  one  of  the  very  freest  versions. 
Nor  do  the  two  translations,  with  rare  exceptions, 
agree  even  as  to  the  renderings  of  proper  nouns, 
which  each  occasionally  likes  to  transfoim  into 
something  else.  But  there  is  a  reason.  The  Jews 
in  possession  of  this  most  slavishly  accurate  Gi^eek 
Bible-text,  could  now  on  the  one  hand  successfully 
combat  arguments,  brought  against  them  from 
interpolated  LXX.  passages,  and  on  the  other 
follow  the  expoundings  of  the  School  and  the  Ha- 
lacbah,  based  upon  the  letter  of  the  Law,  as  closely 
as  if  they  had  understood  the  original  itself.  That 
a  version  of  this  description  often  marred  the  sense, 
mattered  less  in  times  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible.  It  thus  gradually 
became  such  a  favourite  with  the  people,  that  its 
renderings  were  household  words.  If  the  day  when 
the  LXX.  was  made  was  considered  a  day  of  distress 
like  the  one  on  which  the  golden  calf  was  cast,  and 
was  actually  entered  among  the  fast  days  ^8th 
Tebeth ;  Meg.  Taanith) ;— this  new  vci-sion,  which 
was  to  dispel  the  mischievous  influences  of  the  older, 
earned  for  its  author  one  of  the  most  delicate  com- 
pliments in  the  manner  of  the  time.  The  verse  of 
theScriptui-e  (Ps.  xlv.  3),  "Thou  art  more  beautiful 
(jofjejiia)  than  the  sons  of  men,"  was  applied  to 
him — in  allusion  to  Gen.  ix.  27,  where  it  is  said  that 
Japhet,  (i.  e.  the  Greek  language),  should  one  day 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  (t.0.  Israel),  Meg.  1,11, 
71  6  and  c;  9  6,  Ber.  liab.  40 6.— OStm  7^  '^^ 


.  .  .  <f>iX.OTifi6r€po¥  ir^wurrrvfitpos  vapit  *Iov- 
Safoir,  ijfifitvevKwai  r^r  ypapfiw^  &c.  (^Orig.  "i 
Afric,  2), 

What,  under  these  cii-cumstanoes,  is  more  natoral 
than  to  suppose  that  the  new  Chaldee  Versioii— at 
least  as  excellent  in  its  way  as  the  Greek— was 
stai-ted  under  the  name  which  had  become  expi^e^Nu 
of  the  type  and  ideal  of  a  Bible-translation ;  that,  in 
fact,  it  should  be  called  a  Tai^gum  done  in  the  iMnwr 
of  Aquila : — Aquila-  Targwn.  Whether  the  till.  .»f 
recommendation  was,  in  consideration  of  the  mer/s 
of  the  work  upon  which  it  was  bestowed,  gladlr  «)- 
dorsed  and  retained— or  for  aught  we  know,  vas  L.t 
b»towed  upon  it  until  it  was  generally  found  ro  U  (•: 
such  surpassing  meiit,  we  need  not  stop  to  arpe. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  the  dates  which  a  d«se 
examination  into  the  accounts  of  a  translatM-'s  ii^« 
might  have  furnished  us,  we  must  needs  try  to  ii 
the  time  of  our  Targum  as  appraximately  as  ve  oa 
by  the  cii-cumstances  under  which  it  took  its  ry. 
and  by  the  quotations  from  it  which  we  meet  in  earir 
works.  Without  unnecessarily  going  into  detail,  «e 
shall  briefly  record,  what  we  said  in  the  introlo 
tion,  that  the  Tai^m  was  b^un  to  be  committrd 
to  writing  abont  ^e  end  of  the  2Dd  century,  !.:>• 
So  far,  however,  from  its  superseding  the  ai\ 
Tai^gum  at  once,  it  was  on  the  contrary  strictlj  tor- 
bidden  to  read  it  in  public  (Jer.  Meg.  4,1).  N«*r 
was  there  any  uniformity  in  the  versuHi.  Dovtd 
to  the  middle  of  the  2ud  century  we  find  the 
masters  most  materially  diflering  from  each  iA^^ 
with  respect  to  the  Targum  of  certain  passag*^ 
(Seb.  54  a.)  and  translations  quoted  not  to  be  fo^i  i 
in  any  of  our  Targums.  The  necessity  must  thi< 
have  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  tbe^it^^ 
leaders  of  the  people  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fluctuitii  z 
state  of  a  version,  which,  in  the  couise  of  t  c^ 
must  needs  have  become  naturally  surrounded  «:th 
a  halo  of  authority  little  short  of  that  of  the  or- 
giual  itself.  We  shall  thus  not  be  far  wron:  ;c 
placing  the  work  of  collecting  the  difieietit  t:-:- 
ments  with  their  valiants,  and  reducing  them  iLti> 
one — finally  authorized  Version — about  the  ewi  c' 
the  3i"d,  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  centunr,  ao-l 
in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  as  the  birthplai-e.  it 
was  at  Babylon,  that  about  this  time  the  licht  <*t 
learning,  extinguished  in  the  blood-stained  t>eiil>  t' 
Palestine,  shone  with  thi^eefold  vigour.  The  .Aca- 
demy at  ISahardea,  founded  aocoixiing  to  1^^ 
during  the  Babylonian  exile  itself,  had  gatbt-rnd 
sti-ength  in  tlie  same  degree  as  the  nunit*ri*^ 
Palestinian  schools  began  to  decline,  and  vIho  " 
259  A.D.  that  most  ancient  school  was  destrtt}**!- 
there  were  three  others  simultaneously  flounc- 
ing in  Its  stead: — Tiberias,  whither  the  cdll^ 
of  Palestinian  Jabneh  had  been  ti-ansferred  in  tt' 
time  of  Gamaliel  HI.  (200)  ;  Sora,  founded  It 
Chasda  of  Kafri  (293) ;  and  Purabadita  fouud*^i  hj 
H.  Jehudah  b.  Jecheskeel  (297).  And  in  Baby:* 
for  well  nigh  a  thousand  years  **  the  crown  of  :l 
Law  "  lemained,  and  to  Babylon,  the  seat  of  tV 
"Head  of  the  Gohih'*  (Dispersion\  all  Uratl 
scattei^  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  looked  for  1:^' 
spiritual  guidance.  That  one  of  the  first  dtfi' 
of  these  ^)chools  must  have  been  the  tii.nc  <f 
the  Targum,  as  soon  as  the  fixing  of  it  hf-tir' 
indispensable,  we  may  well  presume ;  and  as  »t  v^ 
the  text  fluctuating  down  to  the  middle  of  tli< 
2nd  oentniy,  we  must  needs  assume  that  the  nda> 
tion  took  place  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  ma«a^5 
be  supposed.    Further  ooiroborative  argiiiii«ts  &<> 
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fbaod  fi)r  Babylon  as  the  place  of  its  final  I'edaction, 
a]thou«;fa  Palesktine  was  the  oountiy  where  it  grew 
aod  developed  itself.  Many  grammatical  and  idio- 
matlcal  signs — the  substance  itself,  t.  e.  the  words, 
Uing  Palestinian — point,  as  far  as  the  scanty  ma- 
\rT  2lU  in  our  hands  permit  us  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  true  state  of  language  in  Babylon,  to  that 
country.  The  Targum  further  exhibits  a  gi-eater 
Ib^iistic  similarity  with  the  Babylonian,  than 
with  the  Paiestininn  Gemara.  Again,  terms  are 
fouod  in  it  which  the  Talmud  distinctly  mentions 
^^  peculiar  to  Babylou,^  not  to  mention  Persian 
vripis,  which  on  Babylonian  soil  easily  found 
their  way  into  our  work.  One  of  the  most  striking 
\iiii  \s  the  unvarying  translation  of  the  Targum 
ot'  the  word  "in3,  "  River,"  by  Euphrates,  the 
River  of  Babylon.  Need  we  further  point  to 
the  terms  above  mentioned,  under  which  the 
Tai^iim  is  exclusively  quoted  in  the  Talmud  and 
tU  Midiushim  of  Babylon,  viz.,  **  Our  Targum," 
'^  As  voe  fananslate,"  or  its  later  designation  ( Aruch, 
E&^hi.  To&afoth,  &c.)  as  the  **  Targum  of  Babel "  ? 
W'ei?  a  further  proof  needed,  it  might  be  found  in 
t!^  fact  that  the  two  Babylonian  Schools,  which, 
holding  difiierent  readings  in  various  places  of  the 
>cr|jture,  as  individuid  traditions  of  their  own, 
ojb^itently  held  different  readings  in  the  Targum 
'Ter  since  the  time  of  its  redaction. 

The  opinions  developed  here  ai*e  shared  more  or 
i*^  by  some  of  the  most  competent  Mholars  of  our 
daj:  tor  instance,  Zunz  (who  now  repudiates  the 
dictam  laid  down  in  his  Gattesdienstl.  Vortr.^  that 
thp  traosUtion  of  Oukelos  dates  from  about  the 
midile  of  the  first  ceutuiy,  A.D. ;  comp.  Geiger, 
Z:itid^.  1843,  p.  179,  note  3),  Griitz,  Levy,  Herz- 
ftld,  Geiger,  Frankel,  &c.  The  history  of  the  in- 
Testie;ation  of  the  Targums,  more  especially  that  of 
tinkfloii,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  vague 
fpi!iulatH>ns  and  widely  contradictory  notions, 
Vil  by  different  investigatora  at  different  times. 
I'^tidice  it  to  mention  that  of  old  authorities,  Reuchin 
yut$  the  date  of  the  Targum  as  far  hack  as  the 
tone  of  Isaiah — notwithstanding  that  the  people, 
lA  we  are  distinctly  told,  did  not  undei-stand  even 
a  few  Aramaic  words  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
^'•.liowing  Asaria  de  Rossi  and  Eliah  Levita  (who, 
for  reasons  now  completely  disposed  of,  assumed 
the  Targum  to  have  first  taken  its  rise  in  Babylon 
i  iring  the  Captivity),  Bellarmin,  Sixtus  Senensis, 
Aliret,  Bartolocci,  Rich.  Simon,  Hottinger,  Walton, 
Th.is.  Smith,  Pearson,  Allix,  Wharton,  Prideaux, 
N:hirkaiid,  take  the  Nime  view  with  individual 
nw^lifications.  PfeifTer,  B.  Meyer,  Steph.  Morinus, 
rr.  the  other  hand,  place  its  date  at  an  extremely 
lat«  perio^l,  and  assign  it  to  Palestine.  Another 
•"^hol  held  that  the  Targum  was  not  written 
:  fit;!  after  the  time  of  the  Talmud — so  Wolf, 
Hivennann,  partly  Rich.  Simon,  Hornbeck,  Job. 
Mnanas,  &c. :  and  their  reasons  are  both  the  oc- 
't-rrence  of  **  Talmudical  Fables"  in  the  Targum 
inl  the  silence  of  the  Fathers.  The  former  is  an 
'  ^inwnt  to  which  no  reply  is  needed,  since  we  do 
''t  $««  what  it  can  be  metrnt  to  prove,  unless  tlie 
^'fUbbJnus  Talmud"  has  floated  before  their  eyes, 
*^o.  according  to  *  Henricus  .Seynensis  Capucinus ' 

-laa.  Eocl.  torn.  i.  261),  must  have  written  all  this 
•^.?uitic  literature,  ranging  over  a  thousand  years, 
'^'t  of  his  own  head,  in  which  case,  indeed,  every 

'  rnPi  •«  girl,"  is  rendered  by  K^3T»  "  ^^^  ^us 
ti«T  ell  In  Babylon  a  young  glrU"  ^333  jHIp  pB^ 

rai  vc^yh  (Ch««.  wa). 


dictum  on  record,  dating  before  or  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  least  resembling 
a  passage  or  story  contained  therein,  most  be  a  pla- 
giarism from  its  sole  venerable  author.  The  latter 
ai-gument,  viz.  the  silence  of  the  Fathers,  more 
especially  of  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  has 
been  answered  by  Walton ;  and  what  we  have  said 
will  further  corroboiate  his  arguments  to  the  effect, 
that  they  did  not  mention  it,  not  because  it  did  not 
exist  in  their  days,  but  because  they  either  knew 
nothing  of  it,  or  did  not  understand  it.  In  the  person 
of  an  Onkelos,  a  Chaldee  translator,  the  belief  has 
been  general,  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  as  the 
oi^inary  Handbooks — with  rare  exceptions — do  not 
care  to  notice  the  uncontested  results  of  contem- 
porary investigation.  How  scholars  within  the  last 
century  have  endeavoured  to  i-econcile  the  contra- 
dictory accolints  about  Onkelos,  moi-e  particularly 
how  they  have  striven  to  smooth  over  the  difficulty 
of  their  tallying  with  tliose  of  Akilas — as  &r  as  either 
had  come  under  their  notice — for  this  and  other 
minor  points  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Eichhom, 
Jahn,  Berthold,  Havemick,  &c. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Targum  itself. 

Its  language  is  Chaldee,  closely  approaching  in 
purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  It  follows 
a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exegesis,  and 
keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to  the  text  as  is  at  all 
consistent  with  its  purpose,  viz.,  to  be  chiefly,  and 
above  all,  a  vei-sion  for  the  people.  Its  explanations 
of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  bear  ample  witness 
to  the  competence  of  those  who  gave  it  its  final 
shai^e,  and  infused  into  it  a  rare  unity.  Even  where 
foreign  matter  is  introduced,  or,  as  Berkowitz  in  his 
Hebrew  work  Otch  Or  keenly  observes,  where  it 
most  artistically  blends  two  translations:  one  literal, 
and  one  figurative,  into  one ;  it  steadily  keeps  in 
view  the  real  sense  of  the  passage  in  hand.  It  is 
always  concise  and  clear,  and  dignified,  woilhy  of 
the  grandeur  of  its  subject.  It  avoids  the  legend- 
ary character  with  which  all  the  later  Targums 
entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as  far  as  ever  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  Only  in  the  poetical 
passages  it  was  compelled  to  yield — though  re- 
luctantly— to  the  popular  craving  for  Haggadah ; 
but  even  here  it  chooses  and  selects  with  rare  taste 
and  tact. 

Generally  and  broadly  it  may  be  stated  that 
alterations  are  never  attempted,  save  for  the 
sake  of  cleaniess ;  tropical  tei'ms  are  dissolved  uy 
judicious  circumlocutions,  for  the  correctness  of 
which  the  authoi-s  and  editors  —  in  possession  of 
the  living  tradition  of  a  langu.'ige  still  written,  if 
not  spoken  in  their  day — certainly  seem  better  judges 
than  some  modern  critics,  who  through  their  own 
incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  idiom,  injudi- 
ciously blame  Onkelo-s.  Highly  characteristic  is 
the  avei-siou  of  the  Targum  to  authropopjithies  and 
anthropomorphisms;  in  fact,  to  any  tenn  which 
couKl  in  the  eves  of  the  multitude  lower  the  idea 
of  the  Highest  Being.  Yet  theie  are  many  pas- 
sages retaineil  in  which  human  alTections  and  qua- 
lities are  attributed  to  Him.  He  speaks,  He  sees, 
He  hern's,  He  snu'lls  the  cnlour  of  sjiorifice,  is  angry, 
repents,  &c. : — the  Tai  gum  thus  showing  itself  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  allegorising  and  symbolising 
tendencies,  which  in  those,  and  still  more  in  later 
days,  were  prone  to  transform  Biblical  history 
itself  into  the  most  extraoidinai-y  legends  and  fairy 
tales  with  or  without  a  moral.  The  Targum,  how- 
ever, while  retaining  terms  like  the  arm  of  Go*l, 
the  right  h;md  of  God,  the  finger  of  God — for 
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Power,  ProTidenoe,  &c. — i-eplaces  terms  like  foot, 
fi-ont,  back  of  God,  by  tiie  fitting  figurative  mean- 
ing. We  mnst  notice  further  its  repugnance  to 
bring  the  Divine  Being  into  too  close  contact,  as 
it  were,  with  man.  It  erects  a  kind  of  i-ererential 
barrier,  a  sort  of  invisible  medium  of  awful  reve- 
rence between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  Thus 
terms  like  * '  the  Word  "  (Logos  =  Sansc.  6m),  *'  the 
Shechinah  "  (Holy  Presence  of  God's  Majesty,  "  the 
Glory"),  further,  human  beings  talking  not  to,  but 
**  before  "  God,  are  frequent.  The  same  care,  in  a 
minor  degree,  is  taken  of  the  dignity  of  the  persons 
of  the  patriarchs,  who,  though  the  Scripture  may 
expose  their  weaknesses,  were  not  to  be  held  up  in 
their  iniquities  before  the  multitude  whose  ances- 
tors and  ideals  they  were.  That  the  most  curious 
fkrr€pa  irpirtpa  and  anachronisms  occur,  such  as 
Jacob  studying  the  Torah  in  the  academy  of  Shem, 
&c.,  is  due  to  the  then  current  typifying  tendencies 
of  the  Haggadah.  Some  extremely  cautious,  withal 
poetical,  alterations  also  occur  when  tiie  patriarchs 
speak  of  having  acquired  something  by  violent 
means:  as  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  by  his  *' sword 
and  bow,"  which  two  words  become  in  the  Tai"^ 
gum,  "  prayers  and  supplications."  But  the  points 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  chiefly  when  the 
Targum  becomes  a  serious  study — as  throwing  the 
clearest  light  upon  its  time,  and  the  ideas  then 
in  vogue  about  matters  connected  with  religious 
belief  and  exercises — are  those  which  ti'eat  of 
prayer,  study  of  the  law,  prophecy,  angelology,  and 
the  Messiah. 

The  only  competent  investigator  who.  afler  Winer 
{De  OnMoso,  1820),  but  with  infinitely  more  mi- 
nuteness and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
has  gone  fully  into  this  matter,  is  Luzzatto.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  of  this,  the  oldest  Tar- 
gum, for  biblical  as  well  as  for  linguistic  studies  in 
general, — ^not  to  mention  the  advantages  that  might 
accrue  from  it  to  other  branches  of  learning,  such 
as  geography,  history,  &c. :  we  think  it  advisable 
to  give — for  the  first  time — a  brief  sketch  of  the 
results  of  this  eminent  scholar.  His  classical, 
though  not  rigorously  methodical,  Oheb  Ger  (1830) 
is,  it  is  true,  quoted  by  eveiy  one,  but  in  reality 
known  to  but  an  infinitely  small  number,  although 
it  is  written  in  the  most  lucid  modem  Hebrew. 

He  divides  the  discrepancies  between  Text  and 
Targum  into  four  principal  classes. 

(A.)  Where  the  language  of  the  Text  has  been 
changed  in  the  Targum,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
former  retained. 

(B.)  Where  both  language  and  meaning  were 
changed. 

(C.)  Where  the  meaning  was  retained,  but  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

(D.)  Where  the  meaning  was  changed,  and  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

He  fuither  subdivides  these  four  into  thirty-two 
classes,  to  all  of  which  he  adds,  in  a  most  thorough 
and  accurate  manner,  some  telling  specimens.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  pedantry  of  his  method, 
and  the  undeniable  identity  which  necessarily  must 
exist  between  some  of  his  classes,  a  glance  over 
their  whole  body,  aided  by  one  or  two  examples  in 
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each  case,  will  enable  us  to  gain  as  dear  an  insi-zht 
into  the  manner  and  "genius"  of  the  OnkeW 
Targum  as  is  possible  without  the  study  of  the 
work  itself. 

(A.)  Discrepancies  where  the  language  of  the  text 
has  been  changed  in  the  Targum,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  former  has  been  retained. 

1 .  Alterations  owing  to  the  idiom :  e.  g.  the  4> 
gular,'  «  Let  there  be  [sU]  lights"  (Geo.  L  14).  is 
transformed  into  the  plur."  [sin^]  in  the  Targ^um ; 
**  man  and  woman,***  as  applied  to  the  smmals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  becomes,  as  unsuitable  in  the  Anznaic, 
**  male  and  female."  * 

2.  Alterations  out  of  reverence  towards  CM, 
more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  doing  awiy  with 
all  ideas  of  a  plurality  of  the  Godhead :  e.g.^ 
teims  Adonai,  Elohim,  are  replaced  by  JeboT^ah. 
lest  these  might  appear  to  imply  more  than  ooe 
God.  Whei*e  Elolidm  is  applied  to  idolatry  it  i» 
rendered  "Error."* 

8.  Anthropomorphisms,  where  they  could  be  mis- 
understood and  construed  into  a  disparagemivt  c-r 
a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  the  Godhead  smoa; 
the  common  people,  are  expunged :  e.  g.  for  *'  At  i 
God  smelled  a  sweet  smell  '*  (Gen.  viii.  21).  Onki>.i> 
has,  "  And  Jehovah  received  the  sacrifice  vit.t 
gi-aoe;*'  for  "  And  Jehovah  went 7  down  to  see  tie 
dty"  (Gen.  xi.  5),  "  And  Jehovah  receakd*  Hire. 
self,"  a  term  of  frequent  use  in  the  Targum  t><f 
verbs  of  motion,  such  as  "  to  go  down,"  "  to  :u 
through,"  &C.,  applied  to  God.  <*  I  shall  pass  over* 
you"  (Kx.  xii.  13),  the  Targum  renders,  **  I  sltll 
protect  you."  *»  Yet  only  anthro|H>morphi8ms  wb  '> 
clearly  stand  figurativeiy' and  might  ^ve  offoKV, 
are  expunged,  not  as  Maimonides,  followed  by  neirir 
all  commentators,  holds,  all  anthropomorphisms 
for  words  like  "  hand,  finger,  to  spesk,  eee,"  ^\ 
(see  above),  are  retained.  But  where  the  woH* 
remember,  think  of,'  &c.,  are  used  of  God,  tii'.r 
always,  whatever  their  tense  in  the  text,  staoJ  is 
the  Targum  in  the  present ;  since  a  past  ac  fotJi* 
would  imply  a  temporary  forgetting  on  the  part<< 
the  Omniscient.'     A  keen  distinction  is  here  a];0 

established  by  Luzzatto  between-  VM  and  vJ*  ^* 
former  used  of  a  real,  extei-nal  seeing,  the  latter  oc 
a  seeing  "  into  the  heait." 

4.  Expmsions  used  of  and  to  God  by  dkd  vt 
brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  idea  of  His 
dignity.  Thus  Abraham's  question,  "  The  Jui,^ 
of  the  whole  eailh,  should  he  not  (K/)  do  justiwi''' 
(Gen.  xviii.  25)  is  altered  into  the  affirmative :  *' !» 
Judge  .  .  .  verily  He  will  do  justice."  Laban.  »'»> 
speaks  of  his  gods  *  in  the  text,  is  made  to  i>p.aA  ^< 
his  religion  '  only  in  the  Targum. 

5.  Alterations  in  honour  of  Israel  and  their  ^ 
cestors.     Rachel  "  stole  "  f  the  Teraphim  'iiri.  1  ^ 
is  softened  into  Rachel  "took;""*  Jacob  "U^"' 
from  Laban  (lb.  22),  into  "  went";*  "The  ^'; 
of  Jacob  answei-ed    Shechem  with  craftioe!^ 
(xxxiv.  13),  into  "with  wisdom."" 

6.  Short  glosses  introduced  for  the  better  ofrl^r- 
standing  of  the  text :  "  for  it  is  my  mouth  1 1 1 
speaks  to  you"  (»*v,  12),  Joseph  said  to  t* 
brethren :  Targum,  "in  your  tongue," •  i. *. ^'^' 
out  an  interpreter.  "  The  people  who  had  m.v  • 
PC^H^ 
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the  csdf ;"  (Ex.  mil.  35)  Targuin, "  worehipped,"  p 
iJDce  Dot  they,  but  Aaron  made  it. 

7.  Ezplanaticm  of  tropical  and  allegorical  expi^eB- 
soas:  »*Be  fnutful  (lit.  'creep,'  from  pCT)  and 
milriply  "  (Gen.  i.  28),  is  altered  into  *♦  bear  chil- 
lirei ;"  n  "  thy  brother  Aaron  shall  be  thy  prophet "  ' 
'  Ei  Tii.  1 ),  into  "  thy  interpreter  "  •  (Meturgeman) ; 
"1  made  thee  a  god  (Elohim)  to  Phainoh"  (Ex.  vii. 
I :.  into  **  a  master  ;'*  ^  **  to  a  head  and  not  to  a  tail " 

I>mt.  xxriii.  13),  into  **to  a  strong  man  and  not 
to  a  weak  ;**  ■  and  finally,  "  Whoever  says  of  his 
faiher  and  his  mother,  I  saw  them  not  (Deut. 
uxiii.  9),  into  **  Whoever  is  not  merciful^  towards 
his  father  and  his  mother.*' 

8.  Teutling  to  ennoble  the  language :  the  "  wash- 
}^"  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  altered  into  ^*  sancti- 
rringF;"  the  •*  carcasses  "  ■  of  the  animals  of  Abra- 
bm  'Gen.  XT.  11)  become  "pieces;"'  "anoint- 
O;:"*  becomes  •*  elevating,  raising  ;"  «  "  the  wife 
c/the  bosom,"  *  «  wife  of  the  covenant,"  • 

9.  The  last  of  the  classes  where  the  terms  are 
aiicred,  but  the  aeoae  is  retained,  is  that  in  which 
a  cfaange  o£  language  takes  place  in  order  to  in- 
t^uce  the  explanations  of  the  oral  law  and  the 
tnditiiHxs:  e.  g.  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  *'0n  the  morrow 
aiW  the  Sabbath '  (•'.  e,  the  feast  of  the  unleavened 
brnd ,  the  priest  shall  wave  it  (the  sheaf),"  Onkelos 
*W  sabhath,  /east-day  J  For  frontlets  >»  (Deut.  vi. 
ifr  Te611in  (phylacteries).' 

(B.)  Qiange  of  both  the  terms  and  the  meaning. 

I*J.  To  avoid  phrases  apparently  derogatory  to 
the  dienity  of  the  Divine  Being:  "  Am  I  in  God's 
•t^  ? "  k  becomes  in  Onkelos,  **  Dost  thou  ask 
[iildren]  from  me?"»  from  before  God  thou 
*i»uidst  ask  them  "  (Gen.  xxx.  2). 

11.  In  order  to  avoid  anthropomorphisms  of  an 
ijectionable  kind.  **  With  the  breath  of  Thy  nose"  » 
."  blast  of  Thy  nostrils,"  A.  V.,  Ex.  xv.  8;,  becomes 
••  With  the  word  of  Thy  mouth."  «  "  And  I  shall 
f?--<Tid  my  hand  over  thee"P  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22),  is 
taasfoi-med  into  **  I  shall  with  my  word  protect 
tu'*."  s  *•  And  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,'  but 
Kv  face*  shall  not  be  seen"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  23): 
"  Aod  thou  shalt  see  what  is  behind  me,'  but  tliat 
vaioi  is  before  me"  shall  not  be  seen"  (Deut. 
laiii.  12). 

12.  For  the  sake  of  religious  euphemisms:  e,  g. 
**And  ye  shall  be  like  God"'  (Gen.  in.  5),  is 
altered  into  "  like  princes."  J  "A  laughter  »  has 
<u.\  made  me"  (Gen.  xxi.  6),  into  "  A  joy  •  He 
gites  me" — **  God "  being  entirely  omitted. 

13.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors : 
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e,  g.  "  Jacob  was  an  upright  man,  a  dweller  in 
tents  "»»  (Gen.  xxv.  27),  becomes  "  an  upright  man, 
frequenting  the  house  of  learning."  <  "  One  of  the 
people'  might  have  lain  with  thy  wife"  (Gen. 
xxvi.  10) — '*  One  singled  out  among  the  people,"* 
I.  tf.  the  king.  '*  Thy  brother  came  and  took  my 
blessing  with  deceit"'  (Gen.  xxvii.  35),  becomes 
"  with  wisdom  "  f 

14.  In  Older  to  avoid  similes  objectionable  on 
aesthetical  grounds.  "  And  he  will  bithe  his  foot 
in  oil"  k — **  And  he  will  have  many  deUcaciest  of 
a  king"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24). 

1 5.  In  order  to  ennoble  the  language.  '*  And 
man  became  a  living  being  "  ^  (Gen.  ii.  7) — "  And 
it  became  in  man  a  speaking  spirit."  >»  **  How 
good  are  thy  tents,^  O  Jacob" — "How  good  are 
thy  lands,^  O  Jacob  "  (Num.  xxi  v.  5). 

16.  In  &vour  of  the  Oral  Law  and  the  Rabbinical 
explanations  **  And  go  into  the  knd  of  Moriah  "  p 
fGen.  xxii.  2),  becomes  "  into  the  laud  of  worahip" 
(the  futuro  place  of  the  Temple).  **  Isaac  went 
to  walki  in  the  Held"  (Gen.  xxi  v.  63),  is  rendered 
"to  prayr^  [Comp.  Sam.  Pent.,  p.  11146]. 
'<  Thou  shalt  not  boil  a  kid  ■  in  the  milk  of  its 
mother "  (Ex.  xxxiv.  26)— as  meat  and  milk,»  ac- 
cording to  the  Halachah. 

(C.)  Alterations  of  words  (circumlocutions,  addi- 
tions, &c.)  without  change  of  meaning. 

17.  On  account  of  the  difference  of  idiom :  e.  g, 
**  Her  father's  brother"  «  (  =  relation),  (Gen.  xxix. 
12),  is  rendei-ed  "  The  son  of  her  father's  sister."* 
"  What  God  does^  (future)  he  has  told  Pharaoh" 
(Gen.  xli.  28)~"  What  God  will  do,"»  &c. 

18.  Additions  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  expres- 
sions apparently  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  by  implying  polytheism  and  the  like : 
"  Wlio  is  like  unto  Thee*  among  the  gods?"  is  ren- 
dered, "  There  is  none  like  unto  Thee,**  Thou  art 
God  **  (Ex.  XV.  11).  "  And  they  sacrifice  to  demons 
who  are  no  gods  "« — **  of  no  use  "**  (Deut.  xxxii.  17). 

19.  In  order  to  avoid  erroneous  notions  implied 
in  certain  verbs  and  epithets  used  of  the  Divine 
Being :  e.  g.  "  And  the  Spirit  of  God «  moved  " 
CGen.  i.  2) — **  A  wind  from  before  the  Lord." ' 
"And  Noah  built  God  an  altar "f  (Gen.  viii.  20) 
— "  an  altar  before  >»  the  Lord."  **  And  God »  was 
with  the  boy"  (Gen.  xxi.  20)—**  And  the  word  of 
God  **  was  in  the  aid  of  the  boy."  •*  The  moun- 
tain of  God"  (Ex.  iii.  1)— *'The  mountain  upon 
which  was  rovealed  the  gloiy  ™  of  God."  "  The 
staff  of  God "  (Ex.  iv.  20)—"  The  staff  with 
which  thou  hast  done  the  miracles  before  "  God." 
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'•  And  I  shall  see®  what  will  be  their  end"—"  It 
IB  open  (revealed)  before  me,*'P  &c.  The  Divine 
Being  is  in  tact  very  rarely  spok^  of  without  that 
spiritual  medium  mentioned  before;  it  being  con- 
sidered, as  it  were,  a  want  of  proper  reverence  to 
speak  to  or  of  Him  directly.  The  teiins  **  Before  " 
(DIP),  "  Word "  {AAyosy  KHOnD).  "  Glory  - 
(65»)P*),  "  Majesty  "  (H^naDC'),  ai-e  also  constantly 
used  instead  of  the  EHvine  name  :  e,  g.  **  The  voice 
of  the  Loi-d  God  was  heaixi"  (Gen.  iii.  8)— "The 
voice  of  the  Word."  **  And  He  will  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem"  (ix.  27)  — "And  the  Shechina 
[Divine  Presence]  will  dwell."  "  And  the  Lord 
went  up  from  Abiaham  "  (Gen.  xvii.  22) — "  And 
the  glory  of  Gpd  went  up."  **  And  God  came  to 
Abimelech"  (Gen.  xx.  3) — "And  the  word  from 
[before]  God  came  to  Abimelech." 

20.  For  the  sake  of  improving  seemingly  lire- 
verential  phi-ases  in  Scripture.  **  Who  is  God  that 
I  should  listen  unto  His  voice? "  (Ex.  v.  2)—"  The 
name  of  God  has  not  been  reveaJed  to  me,  that  I 
should  receive  His  word."  < 

21.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
'*  And  Israel  said  to  Joseph,  Now  I  shall  gladly 
die  '*'  (Gen.  xlvi.  30),  which  might  appear  frivolous 
in  the  mouth  of  the  pati-iarch,  becomes  "  I  shall  be 
comforted  ■  now."  "  And  he  led  his  flock  towards  * 
the  desert"  (Ex.  iii.  1) — *•  towards  a  good  spot  of 
pasture  *  in  the  desert." 

22.  In  honour  of  the  Law  and  the  explanation  of 
its  obscurities.  **  To  days  and  years  **  (Gen.  i.  14) 
— **  that  days  and  years  should  be  counted  by 
them."  *  "A  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ** 
— '*  A  tree,  and  those  who  eat  its  fruits  t  will  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil."  "  I  shall  not 
further  curse  for  the  sake  of*  man"  (viii.  21) 
— "tiirough  the  sin*  of  man."  "  To  the  ground 
shall  not  be  forgiven  tJie  blood  ^  shed  upon  it " 
(Num.  XXV.  33)— -"the  innocent^  blood." 

23.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  similes,  metony- 
micil  and  allegorical  passages,  too  difficult  for  the 
compreheasion  of  the  multituile :  e.  g,  *'  Thy  seed 
like  the  dust  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  xiii.  16) — 
"  mighty  *  as  the  dust  of  the  earth."  "  I  am  too 
small  for  all  the  benefite"  (Gen.  xxxii.  10)— "My 

^y  good  deeds  «  are  small."  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  circumcise  thy  heart " — "  the  folly  of  thy 
heart." ' 

24.  For  the  sake  of  elucidating  appai^ent  obscuri- 
ties, &c.,  in  the  written  Law.  "  Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  his  fiither  and  his  mother"  (Gen.  ii. 
24) — "  the  home  " f  ( not  really  his  paiwts).  "  The 
will  of  Him  who  dwelleth  in  tlie  bush  " — "  of  Him 
that  dwelleth  in  heaven^  [whose  .Shechinah  is  in 
heaven],  and  who  revealed  Himself  in  the  bush  to 
Moses.**'    .«./.•■       .    ./  fe 

25.  In  fiivour  of  the  oral  Law  and  the  traditional 
explanations  generally.  "He  punishes  the  sins  of 
the  parents  on  their  children  "  (Ex.  xx.  5),  has  the 
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addition,  "when  the  chOdren  ibllow  the  urn  <>f 
their  parents  "  (comp.  Ez.  xviii.  19).  •*  The  rc^:- 
ecus  and  the  just  ye  shall  not  kill "  (Ex.  xxin.  T) 
— "  He  who  has  leil  thf  tribunal  as  innocent,  thoa 
shalt  not  kill  him,"  •'.  «.,  according  to  the  HslacU 
he  is  not  to  be  arraigned  i^n  for  the  same  cnm^ 
"Dooi-posts"  (memuot/i)  (Deut.  vi.  9)— ".Vol 
thou  shalt  write  them  .  .  .  cmd  cffix  them  upoo  t  > 
posts,"  &C. 

(D.)  Alteration  of  language  and  meaning. 

26.  In  honour  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  aroid  ap 
pai-ent  multiplicity  or  a  likeness.  **  Behnld  ma: 
will  be  like  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil' 
(Gen.  iii.  22)—"  He  will  be  the  only  one  in  tb 
world  *  to  know  good  and  evil."  ••  For  wh^  » 
a  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  who  could  do  .  k< 
Thy  deeds  and  powers?"  (Deut.  iii.  24^—"  Tb-'i 
art  God,  Thy  Divine  Presence  (9jechinah .  is  a 
heaven  ^  above,  and  reigns  on  earth  below,  acd  thei^ 
is  none  who  does  like  unto  Thy  deeds,"  &c. 

27.  Altemtion  of  epithets  employed  of  ^^-^ 
"And  before  Thee  shall  I  hide  myself"  '<^«fl 
iv.  14)—"  And  before  Thee  it  is  not  po^siblf  t 
hide." ■  **  This  is  my  God  and  I  will  praise*'  H  ir 
the  God  of  my  father  and  I  will  extol  p  Hira"  Ki 
XV.  2)—"  This  is  my  God,  and  I  will  build  Hin  ; 
sanctuary ;  4  the  God  of  my  fiithers,  and  I  will  \n] 
before  Him." '  "  In  one  moment  I  shall  go  ip i 
thy  midst  and  annihibte  thee  " — "  For  ooe  t«( 
will  I  take  away  my  majesty  •  from  among  tL<e 
(since  no  evil  can  come  from  above).  J^AXX'A' 

28.  For  the  ennobling  of  the  sense.  **  Gmi  \ 
Jehovah  above  all  poi" — "Great  is  Gcd.  aij 
there  is  no  other  god  beside  Hira."  **  Send  thr»*aj 
him  whom  thou  wilt  send  "  (Ex.  iv.  13, — **  tbnoj 
him  who  is  worthy  to  be  sent." 

29.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  snc<^*cf 
"  And  the  souls  they  made*  in  Haran  '*  ii«Q-  xi 
5) — **  the  souls  they  made  subject  to  the  W'A 
Law«  in  Haran."  "  And  Isaac  biought  her  M 
the  tent  of  his  mother  Sarah  "  (Gen.  xxiv. » 7  - 
*•  And  lo  righteous  were  her  worfo,*  like  the  w  H 
of  his  mother  Sai-ah."  "  And  he  bent  his  shoujA 
to  bear,  and  he  became  a  tributary  servant "  ;<'*c] 
xlix.  15) — **  And  he  will  conquer  the  cities  «t*  ^ 
nations  and  destroy  their  dwelling-places,  and  ti:i 
that  will  remain  there  will  serve  him  and  par  » 
bute  to  him."  "  People,  foolish  and  not  »  " 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6)—"  People  who  has  rei'eived  d 
Law  and  has  not  become  wise."  7 

30.  Explanatory  of  tropical  and  metonymiT 
phrases.  "  And  besides  thee  no  man  shall  n  ^  li 
hand  and  his  foot  in  the  whole  land  of  tc}^ 
(Gen.  xli.  44)—"  There  shall  not  a  man  rai^  bi«  ^ai 
to  seize  a  weapon,  and  his  foot  to  ride  on  a  hmv. 

31 .  To  ennoble  or  improve  the  languas:^.  '*  '^ '^ 
of  skin "  (Gen.  iii.  21)—"  Garments  \.f  h'''^ 
on  the  skin  of  their  flesh."     "  Thv  two  did 


'  ^nionp  nhtH  •  ^ruac  p^w 

*  Kmaiv  ppni 

'  lo^an  n&i  Kn^iw  i^ap 

•  Tpn  pB^aS 
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tm  who  are* found  with  thee"  (Gen,  x\x.  15)  — 
"  who  were  found  fiuthful  with  thee."  "  May 
Reaben  Jire  and  not  die"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  6) — **  May 
t^ubeo  lire  in  the  evei'lasting  life." 

The  forcing  exAuiples  will,  we  trust,  be  found 
to  bear  out  sufficiently  the  judgment  given  above  on 
this  Taj^m.     In  spite  of  its  many  and  important 
dlxcTepaDctes,  it  never  for  one  moment  forgets  its 
lim  of  being  a  clear,  though  free,  translation  for 
thf  peapkf    and    nothing    more.      Wherever    it 
deviaiies  from  the  literalness  of  the  text,  such  a 
coone,  in  its  case,  is  fully  justified — nay,  neces- 
sitated—either  by  the  obncuiity  of  the  passage, 
Of  the  wrong  constinction   that  naturally   would 
be  pat  upon  its  wording  by  the  multitude.     The 
eipUnatJons  given  agree  either  with  the  real  sense, 
cr  'if  Telop  the  current  tradition  supposed  to  under- 
L«  it.     The  specimens  adduced  by  other  invest!- 
gators,  however  differently  classified  or  explained, 
sre  easily    brought  under    the    foregoing    heads. 
Ta«T  one  and   all   teud   to   prove  tliat  Onkclos, 
whatever    the   objections  against  single  instances, 


the  verb  (he  saw),  instead  of  the  noon  (ram)  ;  and 
the  Min,  which  is  moreover  wanting  in  some  texts, 
has  been  added,  not  as  a  translation  of  ItlH  or  IflM, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  passage  more  lucid  still. 
A  similar  instance  of  a  double  translation  is  found  in 
Gen.  ix.  6:  **  Whosoever  sheds  a  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  " — ^I'endeied  **  Whoso- 
ever sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by  witnesses  through 
the  sentence  of  the  judges  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;" 
D1KD>  by  man,  being  taken  first  as  '*  witness^*' 
and  then  as  "judges." 

We  may  fuither  notice  the  occurrence  of  two 
Messianic  passages  in  (hLs  Targum  :  the  one,  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  Shiloh ;  the  other.  Num.  xxiv.  17, 
"  sceptre:  "  both  rendered  **  Messiah." 

A  fuller  idea  of  the  "  Genius "  of  Onkelos  as 
Translator  and  as  Paraphiast,  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  specimens  subjoined  in  pp.  1659-61. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  anything  like  a  minute 
account  of  the  dialect  of  Onkelos  or  of  any  other 
Targum.  Regarding  the  linguistic  shades  of  the 
different  Targums,  we*  must  confine  ourselves  to 


one    of  the    most    excellent   and    thoroughly  j  the  general   remaik,  that  the   later  the   version, 

competent    interpreter.      A    fiew   instances    only    the  more  coirupt  and  adulterated   its   language. 

uid  they  are   very   few  indeed  —  may  be  ad-    Three  dialects,  however,  ai*e  chiefly  to  be  distin- 


4ih^  where  even  Onkelos,  as  it  would  appear, 
**dormitat,"  Far  be  it  from  us  for  one  moment 
te  depredate,  as  has  been  done,  the  infinitely 
ripenor  knowledge  both  of  the  Hebiew  and  Chaldee 
ji'^ims  OD  the  part  of  the  writers  and  editon  of 
•  IT  document,  or  to  attribute  their  discrepancies 
(turn  modem  translations  to  ignorance.  They  drank 
£901  tlie  fullness  of  a  highly  valuable  traditional 
tp^(s>:s.  as    fresh  and  vigoious   in  their  days  as 


guished :  as  in  the  Aramaic  idiom  in  general, 
which  in  contradistinction  to  the  Svriac,  or  Chris- 
tian  Aramaic,  may  be  called  Judaeo-Aramaic,  so 
also  in  the  diiferent  Targums ;  and  their  recognition 
is  a  material  aid  towards  fixing  the  place  of  their 
origin;  although  we  must  warn  the  I'eader  that 
this  guidance  is  not  always  to  be  i-elied  upon. 

1.  The  Galilean  dialect,  known  and  spoken  of  al- 
ready in  the  Talmud  as  the  one  which  most  cai'elessly 


tU  Hebrew  language  itself  still  was  in  the  circles  '  confounds  its  sounds,  vowels  as  well  as  consonants. 
*i  the  wise,  the  academies  and  schools.  But '  "  The  Galileans  are  negli^^ent  with  respect  to  their 
«t:  have  this  advantage,  that  words  which  then  language,*  and  care  not  for  grammatical  forms'')* 
«.-re  obsiolfte,  and  whose  meaning  was  known  no  i**  &  common  saying  in  the  Geniara.  We  leain  that 
I-..i£»r_only  guessed  at— are  to  us  familiar  by  the  !  they  did  not  distinguish  properly  between  B  and  P 
Ectne.ous  proi;eny  they  have  pi-oduoed  in  cognate  |  Of  &)»  saying  Tapula  instead  of  Tabula,  between 
«ix>9.&,  known  to  us  through  tlie  mighty  spread  of,  Gii  and  K  O  and  p)  saying  x^^P^^^  ^^^  Kvptos.  Far 
ij^pibtic  science  in  our  days ;  and  if  we  aie  not !  l^ss  could  they  distinguish  between  the  various  gut- 
a^rl  by  a  traditional  ex^esis  handed  down  within  I  turals,  as  is  cleverly  exemplified  in  the  stoiy  where 
a.<d  without  the  schools,  perhaps  ever  since  the  days    a  Judaean  asked  a  Galilean,  when  the  latter  wanted 


*4  the  framing  of  the  document  itself,  neither  are 
we  pr^jodieed  and  fettei'ed  by  it.  Whatever  may  be 
iff)f'i!ed  and  hidden  in  a  verse  or  word,  we  have  no 
waaoo  to  transhite  it  accordingly,  and,  for  the  attain- 
uii  of  this  purpose,  to  oveistiain  the  powera  of  the 
nm,u.  Among  such  small  shortcomings  of  our 
truidator  may  be  mentioned  that  he  appears  to 
fiSTe  enoneously  derived  DH^  (Gen.  iv.  7)  from 
IGO;  that  nnD13  (xx.  6)  is  ty  him  rendered 
rJCW ;  "pnK  (Gen.  xli.  43)  by  «3^dS  K3K ; 
"12*8<  (Deut.  xxiv.  5)  n3K  ;  and  the  like, 
'.'•oip.  however  the  Commentators  on   these  pas- 

Trie  bulk  of  the  passages  geneially  adduced  as 
f-V'd  cf  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Onkelos 
U-. ..  to  a  gre^  part  been  shown  in  the  course  of  the 
'  rn^ng  specimens  to  he  intentional  deviations; 
rn  Dv  other  passages  not  meutioned  merely  instance 
If*  want  of  knowledge  on  the  pail  of  his  critics. 

>«De  places,  again,  exhibit  that  blending  of  two 
■  ^iiu.-t  translations,  of  which  we  have  spoicen ;  the 
ratftiword  being  appuently  taken  in  twti  different 
^'-i«.  Thus  (ien.  xxii.  1.3,  where  he  translates: 
-  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  afler  these,  aud 
f-^t  -M  there  was  a  ram ;"  he  has  not  "  in  his  per- 
r  ♦x.ty"  mistranslated  inX  for  inK,  but  he  has 
«lr  placed  for  the  ^e  of  clearness  the  "VTIK  after 
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to  buy  an  HOt^t  whether  he  meant  HOV,  (wool), 

or  mSH  (a  lamb),  or  IDPI  (wine),  or  ^bn  (an 

ass).  The  next  consequence  of  this  their  disregaixl 
of  the  gutturals  was,  that  they  threw  them  often  off 
entirely  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  per  aphaeresin. 
Again  they  ODutracted,  or  rather  wedged  together, 
words  of  the  most  dissimilar  terminations  and  be- 
ginnings. By  confounding  the  vowels  like  the  con- 
sonants, they  often  created  entirely  new  woids  and 
forms.  The  Mappik  H  (H)  became  Ch  (somewhat 
similar  to  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  initial  H). 
As  the  chief  reason  for  this  Galilean  confusion  of 
tongues  (for  which  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  73 ;  Mark 
xiv.  70)  may  be  assigned  the  increased  facility  of 
intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  nations  owing  to 
their  northern  situation. 

2.  The  Samaritan  Dialect,  a  mixture  of  vulgar 
Hebiew  and  Aramean,  in  accordance  with  the  origin 
of  the  people  itself.  Its  chief  characteristics  aie  the 
fiequent  use  of  the  Ain  (which  not  only  stands  for 
other  gutturals,  but  is  even  used  as  mater  iectionis), 
the  commutation  of  the  guttui-als  in  general,  and  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  mute  consonants  3  for  1, 
p  for  3,  n  for  p,  &c. 

3.  The  Judaean  or  Jerusalem    Dialect   (comp. 


n^Dpn  t6 


k3b6  «p^n  t6 
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Ned.  66  &)  scarcely  ever  pronounoes  the  guttunds 
at  the  end  properly,  often  throws  them  off  entirely. 
Jeshnft,  becomes  Je^hu ;  Sheba — Shib.  Many  woi'ds 
aie  peculiar  to  this  dialect  alone.  The  appellations 
of  «  door,"  *  "  light;*  *  "  reward,"  •  &c.,  are 
totally  different  from  those  used  in  the  other  dia- 
lects. Altogether  all  the  peculiarities  of  provin- 
cialism shoitening  and  lengthening  of  vowels,  idiom- 
atic phrases  and  woi-ds,  also  an  orthography  of  its 
own,  generally  with  a  fuller  and  broader  vocalisa- 
tion, ai«  noticeable  throughout  both  the  Taigums 
aud  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  which,  for  the  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  this  point  as  of  many  others 
have,  as  jet  not  found  an  investigator. 

The  following  recognised  Greek  woi-ds,  the  greater 
part  of  which  also  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrwih,  are  found  iu  Onkelos:  Ex.  xxviii.  25, 
'  ^pvXAor ;  Ex.  xxviii.  1 1 ,  ff  7Xv^^ ;  Gen.  xxviii. 
17,  ii  iBitirfis ;  I^v.  xi.  30,  *  icwK^iif;  Ex.  xxviii. 
19,  ^0p4iuas  (Plin.  xxxvii.  68);  Ex.  xxxix.  11, 
^  Kapx^fi^i^iottOomp,  Pes.der.  Kah.  xxxii.  (Carbun- 
cnli);  Deut.  xx.  20,  ^  x^^P^^t*^  {^^'  ^  xcviii.)  ; 
Ex.  xxviii.  20,»xP»Ma  >  ^u™.  xv.  38,  Deut.  xxii.  12, 
I*  icpda-irtliov ;  Ex.  xxx.  34,  4  Kitrros ;  Gen.  xxxvii. 
28,  *Kriiov;  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  »pdp(ros;  Ex.  xxvi.  6, 
^ir6mi;  (>en.  vi.  14,  "WSpof ;  Ex.  xxviii.  19, 
'  Kryx/M>f  (Plin.  xxxvii.  4).  To  these  may  be  ivdded 
the  uni-ecognistHl  J  Kepofiis  (Ex.  xxi.  18),  *\t$po6' 

The  following  short  rules  on  the  general  mode 
of  transcribing  the  Gi-eek  1  ettei-s  in  Ai-amaic  and 
Syriac  (Targum,  Talmud,  Midrash,  &c.),  may  not 
be  out  of  plat^ : — 

r  before  palatals,  pronounced  like  y,  becomes  0. 

Z  is  rendei'ed  by  T. 

H  appears  to  have  occasionally  assumed  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  consonant  (Digamma) ;  and  a  1  is 
itti*eited. 

0  is  n,  T  D.  But  this  rule,  even  making  al- 
lowances for  corruptiouK,  does  not  always  seem  to 
have  been  strictly  observed. 

K  is  p,  snmi*times  3. 

M,  which  before  labials  stands  in  lieu  of  a  y,  be- 
comes 3  :  occasionally  a  3  is  inseited  before  labials 
where  it  is  not  found  in  the  Greek  word. 

E,  generally  D3,  sometimes,  however,  TH  or  V3. 

n  is  Q,  sometimes,  however,  it  is  softened 
into  3.  . 

P  is  sometimes  altered  into  /  or  3. 

*P  becomes  either  H*)  or  in  at  the  beginning  of  a 
woitJ. 

2  either  D  or  T* 

The  apiritus  asper,  which  in  Greek  is  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  reappears  again  sometimes 
(awtipoi — SanAediin).  Even  the  lenis  is  repre- 
sented sometimes  by  a  H  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  ;  sometimes,  however,  even  the  asper  b 
dropped. 

As  to  the  vowels  no  distinct  rule  is  to  be  laid 
down,  owing  principally  to  the  original  want  of 
vowel-points  in  our  texts. 

Before  double  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a 
woi-d  an  K.  proitkeiicum  is  placed,  so  as  to  render 
the  pronunciation  easier.  The  terminations  are  fre- 
quently Hebraised : — ^thus  ot  is  sometimes  rendered 
by  tlie  termination  of  the  Masc.  PI.  D^,  &c. 

•  Htsn  fi«  H22  ^  •3^yi3  for  *aTty 

•  TD1D  f«r  n3K  '  86-a 

« eiSa        *  tDinn        » KntD^n 

*  lOpiD  -  K^na-O  ■  D13-0 
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A  curious  and  instmcttve  ooropuisoa  may  be 
instituted,  between  this  mode  of  transcription  ot 
the  Greek  letters  into  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  into  Greek,  as  found  chiefly  in  the 
LXX. 

K  sometimes  inaudible  (qnrit,  /««•)  'AapMv, 
'EXjcoyi ;  sometimes  audible  (as  spirit,  asper)^  *Afi- 
padfi,  *H\ias. 

2=z$:  'Pc/B«icica;  sometimes  ^:  'Iokc/BC^  some- 
times v:  *Paav,  sometimes  pfii  Z^pavftfia^K 
sometimes  it  is  completely  chaI^;ed  into  /&:  'k^u^iii 
{2  Chr.  xxvi.  6). 

3  =  7:  r6fup,  sometimes  ic:  Aav^^t  sometiCM 

X :  Jfpo^x- 

*1=8:  once=:r  MarptdB  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39 1. 

n  =  H,  either  spirU.  <up,  like '08o|$^  or  ^ 
kn.  like  'AfidK, 

l=:v,  not  the  vow«*l,  but  oar  vi  *Ei«,  Arw 
tlius  also  ov  (as  the  Greek  writere  often  expr» 
the  Latin  v  by  ov):  'Ictf-o-ov^:  MNiietimes  =  3 
1a$6  (Gen.  xiv.  5) ;  sometimes  it  is  entirely  ici 
out,  'Affri  for  Vashti. 

T  =  (t  sometimes  v:  SafiavKAr,  Xaafil;  rs^ei; 
^  Bai^(  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

n,  often  entirely  omitted,  or  repre»ent«l  by 
^\  ten,  in  the  bt^'nning,  or  the  iBduplicatiou  « 
the  vowel  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  woni 
sometimes  =  x '   ^^  1  sometimes   s=  k  :    Ta3« 
(Gen.  xxii.  24). 

D  =  r:  t/a^r ;  sometimes  =  8:  ^v5  (Gen.  \ 
6) ;  or  0 :  'EAi^cJ^  (2  Sam.  ▼.  16). 

^=1:  'loic^^,  or  i  befvie  p  ("1) :  'Up^pias,  B4 
twefu  sevei-al  voweb  it  is  sometimes  cittiiclj 
omitted:  'ItsoM. 

3  =  X:  XttKub';  sometimes  ar:  So^flAur^  ^(>i| 
z.  7);  raiely  =  7:  TwpBmp^tpu 

7,  3,  "1=3 A,  p,  p\  but  they  are  oftien  foiu»i  is 
terchanged :  owing  perhaps  to  the  similarity  oi  til 
Greek  letters.  0  is  sometimes  also  reDdered  p  '« 
al«ove). 

D  =  M'  sometimes  3*.  Nci3piiS,  l/tfixA  (1  Ol 
i.  47). 

^  and  0  =  0":  Svfici^y,  2i|clp,  S^. 

^=spir.  ten.:  *lE.^pAp;  sometimes  =7  (  i]  T 

/uo^^a;  sometimes  ir,  *Ap$6K  (Gen.  xxiii.  2). 

&  =  ^ :  ^oA,^,  or  ir :  SoXvoiS. 

^=^0".  2t8iiy  ;  sometimes  (:  €}^  (Gn.  1.23 
Cod.  Alex^nj;  xxii.  21 :  "Ck^). 

p  =  ic:  BaXdU;  sometimes  x*  Xwriw^:  ah 
7:  XcX^. 

T\  =  Bi  *l»p4^;  sometimes  t:  Tex^'- 


As  to  the  Bible  Text  from  which  the  Tarcu 
was  prepared,  we  can  only  reiterate  that  v«  lui 
no  certainty  whatever  on  this  head,  owing  t«  *.\ 
extraordinarily  corrapt  state  of  our  Tarpim  tni 
Pages  upon  pages  of  Variants  have  been  gatherpt  i 
Cappellus,  Kennioott,  Buztorf;  De  Rossi,  Vltr*  4 
Luzzatto,  and  others,  by  a  superficial  oonparvtc 
a  few  copies  only,  and  those  chiefly  printed  -^^ 
Whenever  the  very  numerous  IIS8.  shall  hf  ^-^ 
lated,  then  the  learned  world  may  possibiy  am 
to  certain  probable  oondnsions  on  it.  It  wfj 
appear,  however,  that  broadly  speaking,  cor  p  c^ 
Masoretic  text  has  been  the  one  frmn  which  ti 


•  (HW  miQ  (MWi.  U9,Sjfr,  4a&, 


it 
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Onk.  VcnioQ  was,  if  not  made,  yet  edited,  at  all 
events^  unless  we  astume  that  late  hands  have 
been  intentionallf  busy  in  mutually  assimilating 
text  and  translation.  Many  of  the  infirences  drawn 
by  De  Rossi  and  others  fit)m  the  discrepancies  of 
the  rerdon  to  discrepancies  of  the  oiiginal  from 
the  Maaor.  Teit,  must  needs  be  rejected  if  Onkelos' 
method  and  phraseology,  as  we  have  exhibited  it, 
are  taken  into  considetation.  Thus,  when,  Ex. 
ray.  7,  **  before  the  people "  is  found  in  Ouicelos, 
while  our  Hebrew  text  reads  '*  in  the  eai«,"  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  Onkelos  read  ^i)TM!l : 
it  is  simply  his  way  of  explaining  the  unusual 
phrase,  to  which  he  remains  £iithful  throughout. 
Or,  «  head  the  people  unto  the  place  (A.V.)  of 
which  I  hare  spoken"  (Ex.  xxxii.  34),  is  solely 

Onkelos'  tnmslation  of  ^M  /K,  soil,  the  place, 
and  no  G\pO  need  be  conjectured  as  having  stood 
in  Onkelos'  copy;  a^  also,  Ex.  ix.  7,  his  addition 
*'  From  the  cattle  of  '  the  children  of '  Israel " 
does  not  prove  a  ^03  to  have  stood  in  his  Codex. 

And  this  abio  settles  (or  rather  leaves  unsettled), 
the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Targumic 
Texts,  such  as  we  have  them.  Considering  that 
DO  MS.  has  as  yet  been  found  older  than  at  roost 
600  years,  even  the  careful  compariscm  of  all  those 
that  do  exist  would  not  much  furthei*  our  know- 
ledge. As  far  as  those  existing  are  concerned,  they 
teem  with  the  most  palpable  blunders, — not  to  speak 
of  variants,  owing  to  sheei*  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  copyists ; — but  few  are  of  a  nature  damaging 
the  sense  materially.  The  circumstance  that  Text 
and  Talcum  were  often  placed  side  by  side,  column 
by  column,  must  have  had  no  little  share  in  the  in- 
oorrectiiess,  since  it  was  but  natural  to  make  the 
Targum  resemble  the  Text  as  closely  as  possible, 
while  the  natui«  of  its  material  diflerenoes  was  ofleu 
onknown  to  the  scribe.  In  &ct,  the  accent  itself  was 
made  to  fit  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee  wher- 
ever a  Ui^r  addition  did  not  render  it  utterly  im- 
possible. Thus  letters  are  inserted,  omitted,  thrust 
m,  blotted  out,  erased,  in  an  infinite  number  of  places. 
But  tile  difiereuoe  goes  still  further.  In  some  Co- 
dices synonymous  teims  are  used  most  aibitiarily  as 
it  would  appear :  nyiK  and  t(nD*lK  earth,  D*1K 
and  KCW  man,  miM  and  *^bnD  path,  nW  and 

D^H/Mf  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  are  found  to  replace 
each  o^er  indiscriminately.  In  some  instances,  the 
H«brew  Codes  itself  has,  to  add  to  the  confusion, 
been  emendated  fix>m  the  Targum. 

A  Masorah  has  been  written  on  Onkelos,  witli- 
out,  however,  any  authority  being  inherent  in  it, 
and  without,  we  should  say,  much  value.  It  has 
never  been  printed,  nor,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  is  there  any  MS.  now  to  be  found  in 
this  coontfy,  oi*  in  any  of  the  public  libraries  abroad. 
What  has  become  of  Buxtoifs  copy,  which  he 
intended  to  add  to  his  never  piinted  **  Babylonia  " — 
a  book  devoted  to  this  same  subject — we  do  not 
know.  Luzzatto  has  lately  found  such  a  *' Ma- 
sorah "  in  a  Pentateuch  MS.,  but  he  onlv  mentions 
some  valiants  contained  in  it.  Its  title  must  not 
mislead  the  reader;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Masorah  of  the  Bible,  but  is  a  recent 
work,  like  the  Maaoi'oh  of  the  Talmud^  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Talmud  Text. 

The  MSS.  of  Onkelos  are  extant  in  great  num- 
bers— a  circumstance  easily  explained  by  the  in- 
junctioQ  that  it  should  be  read  every  Ssbhath  at 
home,  if  not  in  the  Synagogue.  The  Bodleian  has 
5,  the  British  Museum  2,  Vienna  6,  Augsbui^  1, 


Nuremberg  2,  Altdorf  1,  Carlsruhe  3,  Stuttgart  2, 
Erfurt  3,  Dresden  1,  Leipsio  1,  Jena  1,  I>e««u  1, 
Heknstadt  2,  Berlin  4,  Bi'^Iau  1,  Brieg  1,  Regens- 
burg  1,  Hamburg  7,  Copenhagen  2,  Upsala  1, 
Amsterdam  1,  Paris  8,  Molsheim  1,  Venice  <5, 
Turin  2,  Milan  4,  Leghorn  1,  Sienna  1,  Genoa  1, 
Florence  5,  Bologna  2,  Padua  1,  Trieste  2, 
Paima  about  40,  Rome  18  more  or  less  complete 
Codd.  containing  Onkelos. 

£ditw  Princeps,  Bologna  1482,  fbl.  (Abr.  b. 
Chajjim)  with  Hebr.  Text  and  Ri^i.  Later  Edd. 
Soria  1490,  Lisbon  1491,  Constantinople  1505: 
from  these  were  taken  the  texts  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  (1517)  and  the  Venice  (Bombeitc)  Polyglot ts 
(1518,  1526,  1547-49),  and  BuxtorTs  Rabbinical 
Bible  (1619).  This  was  followed  by  the  Paiis 
Polyglott  (1645),  and  Walton's  (1657).  A  recent 
and  much  emendatel  edition  dates  Wilna  1852. 

Of  the  extraoixliuai*v  similaritv  between  Onkelos 

V  at 

and  the  Samaritan  veraon  we  have  spoken  under 
Samaritan  Pkntateuoh  [p.  1114].  Theie  also 
will  be  fuund  a  specimen  of  both,  taken  from  the 
Barberini  Codex.  Many  more  points  connected 
with  Onkelos  and  his  influence  upon  later  Herme- 
neutioB  and  Exegesis,  as  well  as  his  relation  to 
earlier  or  later  versions,  we  have  no  space  to  enlarge 
upon,  desirable  as  an  investigation  of  these  points 
might  be.  We  have,  indeed,  only  been  induced  to 
dwell  so  long  upon  thb  single  Tai'gum,  because  in 
the  first  instance  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said 
here  will,  mittaiis  mtttandis,  hold  good  also  for  the 
other  Targums;  and  further,  because  Onkelos  is 

THE  CHALDEE  VERSION  ICOT*  ^loxh^j  while,  fiom 

Jonathan  downwai-ds,  we  more  and  more  leave  the 
proviuce  of  Vei-bion  and  gradually  arrive  fram  Para- 
phra>e  to  Midrash-Hag^adali.  We  shall  therefore 
not  enter  at  any  length  into  these,  but  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  main  I'esults. 

II.  Targum  ok  the  Prophets 

viz.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Praphets, — 
called  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel. 

Next  in  time  and  importance  to  Onkelos  on  the 
Pentateuch  stands  the  Targum  on  the  Praphets, 
which  in  our  printed  Edd.  and  MSS. — none  older, 
we  repeat  it,  than  about  600  years — is  ascribed  to 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  of  whom  the  Talmud  contains 
the  following  statements: — (1.)  "  Eighty  di^^ciples 
had  Hillel  the  Elder,  thiity  of  whom  were  woithy 
that  the  Shechinah  (Divine  Majesty)  should  rest 
upon  them,  as  it  did  upon  Moses  onr  Lord ;  peace  be 
upon  him.  Thirty  of  them  were  worthy  that  the  sun 
should  stand  still  at  their  bidding  as  it  did  at  that 
of  Joshua  ben  Nun.  Twenty  were  of  intei  mediate 
woi-th.  llie  greatest  of  them  all  was  Jonathan  b. 
Uuiel,  the  least  R.  Johanan  b.  Saocai ;  and  it  was 
said  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Saocai,  that  he  left  not  (unin- 
vestigated) the  Bible,  the  Mishna,  the  Gemara,  the 
Halachahs,  the  Haggadahs,  the  subtleties  of  the 
Law,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Soferim  .  .  .  .  ; 
the  easy  things  and  the  difltcult  things  [from  the 
most  awful  Divine  mysteries  to  the  common  po- 
pular proverbs]  .  .  .If  this  is  said  of  the  least 
of  them,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  greatest,  x.ei  Jo- 
nathan b.  Uzrel?'*  (Bab.  Bath.  lMa\  odmp. 
Succ.  28  a).  (2.)  A  second  passage  (see  Onkelos) 
referring  more  especially  to  our  pres^ent  subject, 
reads  as  follows :  "  The  Taipim  of  Onkelos  was 
made  by  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  from  the  mouth 
of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Jehoshua,  and  that  of  the 
Prophets  by  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel  from  the  mouth 
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of  Haggni,  Zechaiiah,  and  Malachi.  And  in  that 
hour  was  the  Land  of  Isi^ael  shaken  three  handred 
parasangs.  .  .  .  And  a  voice  was  heard,  saying, 
*  Who  is  this  who  has  revealed  mj  secrets  unto  the 
sons  of  man  ?  '  Up  rose  Jonathan  ben  (Jzziel  and 
said :  '  It  is  I  who  have  revealed  Thy  secrets  to  the 
sons  of  roan.  .  .  .  But  it  is  known  and  i-evenled 
before  Thee,  that  not  for  my  hononr  have  I  done 
it,  nor  for  the  honour  of  my  father's  house,  but 
for  Thine  honour ;  that  the  disputes  may  cease  in 
Israel.'  .  .  •  And  he  further  desii-ed  to  reveal  the 
Tai^uro  to  the  Hagiographa,  when  a  voice  was 
heard  : — <  Enough.'  And  why  ? — because  the  day 
of  the  Messiah  is  revealed  themn  (Meg.  3a)." 
Wondeiful  to  relate,  the  sole  and  eiclusive  autho- 
rity for  the  geneitd  belief  in  the  authorship  of 
Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  is  this  second  Hagadistic 
passage  exclusively  ;  which,  if  it  does  mean  any- 
thing, does  at  all  events  not  mean  our  Tai^um, 
which  is  found  mourning  over  the  "Temple  in 
ruins,"  full  of  invectives  against  Rome  (Sam.xi.  5; 
Is.  xxxiv.  9,  &c.  &c.),  mentioning  Armillus  (Is.  x. 
4)  (the  Antichrist),  (3ermania  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6) : — 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  thousand  and  one  other 
internal  and  external  evidences  against  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  era.  If  intei'polations  must 
be  assumed, — and  indeed  Rashi  speaks  already  of 
corruptions  in  his  MSS. — such  solitary  additions 
are  at  all  events  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
wholesale  system  of  intentional  and  minute  inter- 
polation throughout  the  bulky  work.  But  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  this  belief — long  and 
partly  still  upheld  most  reverentially  against  all 
difficulties — is  completely  modern:  that  is,  not 
older  than  at  most  600  yeara  (the  date  of  our 
oldest  Targum  MSS.),  and  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  real  and  genuine  sources :  the  Talmud,  the 
Midrash,  the  Babylonian  Schools,  and  every  autho- 
rity down  to  Hai  Gaon  (12th  cent.).  Fiiequently 
quoted  as  this  Targum  is  in  the  ancient  works,  it 
is  never  once  quoted  as  the  Tai^um  of  Jonathan. 
But  it  is  invariably  introduced  with  the  formula : 
"  R.  Joieph*  (bar  Chama,  the  Blind,  euphemistically 
called  the  clear-sighted,  the  well-known  President 
of  Pumbaditha  in  Babylonia,  who  succeeded  Rabba 
in  319  A.D.)  says,"  &c.  (Moed  Katon  26  a,  Pesach. 
68  a,  Snnh.  94  6).  Twice  even  it  is  quoted  in 
Joseph's  name,  and  with  the  addition,  **  Without 
the  Targum  to  this  verse  (due  to  him)  we  could 
not  understand  it."  This  is  the  simple  state  of  the 
case  :  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  critics 
have  lavished  all  their  acnmen  to  defend  what  never 
had  any  real  existence,  or  at  best  owed  its  ap- 
parent existence  to  a  heading  added  by  a  supei-ficial 
acribe. 

The  date  which  the  Talmud  thus  in  reality 
assigns  to  our  Targum  fully  coincides  with  our 
former  conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  written  Tar- 
gums  in  general.  And  if  we  may  gather  thus 
much  from  the  legend  that  to  write  down  the 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  considered  a  much 
bolder  undertaking — and  one  to  which  still  more 
reluctantly  leave  was  given — than  a  Targum  on 
the  Pentateuch,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
placing  this  Targum  some  time,  although  not  long, 
afler  Onkelos,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury  ;-:-the  latter  years  of  R.  Joseph,  who,  it  is 
said,  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  Targum 
when  he  liad  become  blind.    The  ix»son  given  for 


"  "  Sinai."  **  POflWssor  of  Wheat,"  In  allnslon  to  his  vast 
«stery  over  the  traditions. 


that  reluctance  is,  although  byperbolically  expresMd, 
peifectly  clear :    **  The  Tai){um   on  the  Prophtts 
revealed   the  secrets" — that  is,    it  allowed   free 
scope  to  the  wildest  fantasy  to  run  riot  upon  the 
prophetic  passages — tempting  through  their  very 
obscurity, — and  to  utter  explanations  and  interpell- 
ations i-elative  to  present  events,  and  orades  of  its 
own  for  future  times,  which  might  be  fraught  with 
grave  dangei-s  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  Targtim 
on  the  Pentateuch  (permitted  to  be  committed  to 
writing,  Meg.  3  a ;  Kidd.  69  a)  could  not  but  be, 
even  in  its  written  form,  more  sober,  moredignitied, 
more  within  the  bounds  of  fixed  and  wdl  known 
traditions,  than  any  other  Targum ;  since  it  had  ori- 
ginally b^  read  publicly,  and  been  checked  by  tlie 
fjongr^ation  as  well  as  the  authorities  present ; — 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  Intro- 
duction.     There  is  no  proof,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  more  than  fragments  from  the  Prophets  having 
ever  been  read  and  translated  in  the  synag'^ue. 
Whether,  however,  R.  Joseph  was  more  th^  the 
redactor  of  this  the  second    part  of  the    Bible- 
Targum,  whidi  was  originated  in  Palestine,  and 
was  reduced  to  its  final  Jiape  in  Babylon,  we  can- 
not deteiinine.     He  may  perhaps  have  made  consi- 
derable additions  of  his  own,  by  filling  up  gaps 
or  rejecting  wrong  versions  of  some   parts.     So 
much  aeems  certain,  that  the  schoolmen  of  his 
Academy  were  the  collectors  and  revisers,  and  be 
gave  it  that  stamp  of  unity  which   it  now  pos- 
sesses, spite  of  the  occasional  diflei-ence  of  style:— 
adapted  simply  to  the  variegated  hues  and  ditiioits 
of  its  manifold  biblical  originals. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  reject  in  the  main  dther 
of  the  Talmudical  passages  quoted.  We  believe  titat 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  pupils  of  HilM,  and  aliio 
that  he  did  translate,  either  privately  or  pttblidy, 
parts  of  the  prophetical  books ;  chiefly,  we  should 
say,  in  a  mystical  manner.  And  so  startling  were  bis 
interpretations — borae  aloft  by  his  high  fiime — that 
who  but  prophets  themselves  could  have  revealed 
them  to  him  ?  And,  going  a  step  further,  who  could 
i-eveal  prophetic  all^odes  and  mysteiies  of  all  the 
prophetic  books,  but  those  who,  themselves  the  last 
in  the  list,  had  the  whole  body  of  sacred  oiacie« 
before  them?  This  appeaiv  to  us  the  only  n- 
tional  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  fiurts:— as 
they  stand,  not  as  they  are  imagined.  That  nothin:^ 
save  a  few  snatches  of  this  original  paimphrase  or 
Midrash  could  be  embodied  in  our  Targum,  we  need 
not  urge.  Tet  for  these  eren  we  have  no  proof. 
Zunz,  the  facile  princeps  of  Tai^umic  as  well  as 
Midrashic  investigation,  who,  as  late  as  1830 
(  Qottetd,  Vortr.\  still  believed  himself  iu  the  mo- 
dem notion  of  Jonathan's  authorship  (**  first  half 
of  firat  century,  A.D."),  now  utteny  rejects  the 
notion  of  '*  our  possessing  anyUting  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel"  (Geiger*s  Zeitschr.  1837,  p.  250). 

Less  conservative  than  our  view,  however,  are  the 
views  of  the  modem  School  (Rappoport,  Luzxatto, 
Frankel,  Geiger,  Levy,  Bauer,  Jahn,  BerthoMt, 
Levysohn,  &c.),  who  not  only  reject  the  author^ 
ship  of  Jonathan,  but  also  utterly  deaj  that  tbeie 
was  any  ground  whatsoever  for  assigning  a  Targum 
to  him,  as  is  done  in  the  Talmud.  The  passage, 
they  say,  is  not  older,  but  younger  than  our  Targuni, 
and  in  fact  does  apply,  erroneously  of  course,  to  this, 
and  to  no  other  work  of  a  similar  kind.  The  popular 
cry  for  a  great  **  name,  upon  which  to  haxig " — ^m 
"talmudical  phraseology— -all  that  is  cherished  sod 
venerated^  and  the  wish  of  those  eager  to  impart  to 
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this  Venion  a  lasting  aothority,  found  in  Jonathan  |  was,  in  fact,  deservedly  unknown,  and,  properly 
the  most  fitting  person  to  fiither  it  upon.  Was  he  speaking,  no  translation  at  all.  It  was,  as  we 
not  the  greatest  of  the  great,  **  who  had  been  dusted  learn,  a  kind  of  private  emendation  of  some  LXX. 
with  the  dost  of  Hillel's  feet  ?  "  He  was  the  wisest  |  passages,  objectionable  to  the  pious  Proselyte  in 
of  the  wise,  the  one  m(wt  imbued  with  knowledge  |  their  then  corrupted  state.  It  was  only  the  Book 
human  and  divine,  of  all  those  eighty,  the  least  of  |  of  Daniel  which  was  retained  from  Theodotion's 
whom  was  worthy  that  the  sun  should  stay  its  |  pen,  because  in  this  book  the  LXX.  had  become 

past  correction.  If,  moi*eover,  the  intention  was 
**  to  give  the  people  a  Hebrew  for  a  Greek  name, 
because  the  latter  might  sound  too  foreign,"  it 
was  an   entirely  gratuitous  one.      Greek  names 


cocne at  his  bidding.  Nay,  such  were  the  flames'* 
thit  arose  from  his  glowing  spirit,  says  the  hyper- 
M:c  Haggadah,  that  **  when  he  studied  in  the  Law, 
the  very  birds  that  flew  over  him  in  the  air,  were 
(•WBuraed  by  fire  "  {niiarephu  « — not,  as  Landau,  in 
vx  preface  to  his  Aruch,  apologetically  translates, 
ik'came  Sera^phs),  At  th<!  same  time  we  readily 
grant  that  we  see  no  reason  why  the  great  Hillel 
aimself,  or  any  other  much  eai*lier  and  equally 
emineat  Master  of  the  Law,  one  of  the  Soferim 
perhaps,  should  not  have  been  fixed  upon. 

Another  suggestion,  firet  broached  by  Drusius, 
an!  loi^  exploded,  has  upcently  been  revived  under 
^wmewhat  modified  form.  Jonathan  (Godgiven), 
Dramas  said,  was  none  else  but  Theodotion  (God- 
giveo;,  the  second  Gi*eek  translator  of  the  Bible 
iiW  \h&  LXX.,  who  had  become  a  Jewish  prose- 
Ijte.     Considering    that    the  latter  lived   under 


abound  in  the  Talmud,  and  even  names  begin- 
ning with  Theo  like  Theodoras  ai-e  to  be  found 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  has  been  broached 
that  this  Targum  was  a  post-Talmudical  produc- 
tion, belonging  to  the  7th  or  8th  cent.  A.D.  For 
this  point  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Talmudical 
quotations  from  it.  And  when  we  further  add, 
that  Jo.  Morinus,  a  man  as  conspicuous  by  his  want 
of  knowledge  as  by  his  most  ludicrous  attacks  upon 
all  that  was  **  Jewish  "  or  **  Protestant"  (it  was  he, 
e.g,  who  wished  to  see  the  *' foiled  "  Masoretic  Code 
coirected  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  q.  v.)  is  the 
chief,  and  almost  only,  defender  of  this  theory,  we 


0.nniDodus  II.,  and  the  foimer  at  the  time  of  i  have  s^id  enough.  On  the  other  theory  of  there 
OiM,'^  that  the  latter  is  said  to  have  translated  |  being  more  than  one  author  to  our  Targum  (Eich- 
ihe  Prophets  only  (neither  the  Pentateuch,  nor  I  horn,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette),  combated  fiercely  by 
ti:«  liagiographa),  while  the  former  translated  the  |  Gesenius,  Haveraick,  and  others,  we  need  not 
''W<;  Bible;   that  Jonathan  translated  into  Ara- {  fui*ther  enlarge, after  what  we  have  ali'eady  said.    It 


ujuc  and  Theodotion  into  Greek, — not  to  mention 
the  ^t  that  Theodotion  was,  to  say  the  least, 
^  cot  very  competent  ti-anslator,  since  *'  ignorance 
or  Le^ligence"  (Montfaucou,  Pref.  to  Ilexapla), 
or  both,  must  n^eds  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  ti'ans- 
I^tor,  who,  when  in  difficulties,  simply  ti'anscribes 
t^  hard  Hebrew  words  into  Greek  chai-acteia,  with- 
out troubling  himself  any  further ;  ^  while  the 
uustery  over  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  dis- 
p«^yt<J  in  the  Jouathanic  Version  are  astounding : — 
a{i:»idering  all  this,  we  need  not  like  Walton  ask 
austically,  why  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  should  not 


cei*tainly  is  the  work,  not  of  one,  or  of  two,  but  of 
twenty,  of  fifty  and  more  Meturgemanim,  Hag- 
gadists,  and  Halachists.  The  edition,  however, 
we  repeat  it  advisedly,  has  the  undeniable  stamp  of 
one  master-mind ;  and  its  individual  workings,  its 
manner  and  peculiarity  aie  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  whole  labour  from  the  Hi-st  page  to  the  last. 
Such,  we  hold,  must  be  the  impression  upon  every 
attentive  reader ;  more  especially,  if  he  judiciously 
distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  last  prophets. 
That  in  the  historical  relations  of  the  foimer,  the 
Version  must  be,  on  the  whole,  more  accurate  and 


ntber  be  identified  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius, '  close  (although  here  too,  as  we  shall  show,  Hag- 
»br««  name  also  is  ** Godgiven;" — but  dismiss  the  i  gadah  otleu  takes  the  i-eins  out  of  the Meturgeman's 
^■ijjigestion  as  Carpzov  long  since  dismissed  it.  We  or  editor's  hands),  while  in  the  obscurer  Oiacles 
are.  However,  told  now  (Luzzatto,  Geiger,  &c.),  that  of  the  Utter  the  Midi-ash  reigns  supreme :  is  exactly 
as  the  Babylonian  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  was    what  the  history  of  Targumic  development  leads  us 


ctl.ed  a  Targum  '*in  the  manner  of  Aquila  or 
Ouelos,'*  ue,  of  sterling  value,  so  also  the  con- 
ti£i;ation  of  the  Babylonian  Tai^um,  which  em- 
^^i  the  Prophets,  was  called  a  Targum  "  in  the 


to  expect. 

And  with  this  we  have  pointed  out  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Targum  under  consideration.  Gradu- 
ally, perceptibly  almost,  the  translation  becomes  the 


Danaer  of  Theodotion  "  =  Jonathan ;  and  by  a  .  rpdyri/jM,  a  frame,  so  to  speak,  of  allegory,  parable, 
f  irtber  stanetch,  Jonathan-Theodotion  became  the  |  mylJi,  tale,  and  oddly  masked  history — such  as  we  are 
J.-!Qatha&  b.  UzzieL     We  cannot  but  disagiee  with    wont  to  see  in  Talmud  and  Midi-ash,  written  under 


t^is  hypothesis  also — based  on  next  to  nothing,  and 
<arnt!dto  more  than  the  usual  length  of  speculation. 
^  >  lie  Akyla  is  quoted  continually  in  the  Talmud, 
^.i  is  deservedly  one  of  the  best  known  and  best 
Mured  characters,  every  trait  and  incident  of 
*ho«e  personal  history  is  told  even  twice  over,  not 
ths  slightest  trace  of  such  a  person  as  Theodotion 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Talmudical  litera- 
ture. What,  a^in,  was  it  that  could  have  acquired 
So  t:.uiscendent  a  fame  for  his  translation  and  him- 
^f,  that  a  Version  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  very 
p.'pbets  should  be  called  after  him,  "  in  order  that 
t^ie  people  should  like  it "  ? — a  translation  which 


tlie  bloody  censoreliip  of  Esau-liome;  intei'spersed 
with  some  lyilcal  pieces  of  rai-e  poetical  value.  It 
becomes,  in  short,  like  the  Haggadah,  a  whole  system 
of  Eastern  phantasmagorias  whirling  round  the  sun 
of  the  Holy  Word  of  the  Seer.  Yet,  it  is  always 
awaie  of  being  a  translation.  It  returns  to  its 
verse  after  long  cxctnses,  often  in  next  to  no  per- 
ceptible connexion  with  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  full  swing  of  fancy,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
many  currents  of  thought  that  arise  out  of  a  single 
word,  snatches  of  the  vei-se  from  which  the  flight  wtis 
taken  will  suddenly  appear  on  the  surface  like  a  re- 
frain or  a  keynote,  showing  that  in  reality  there  is  a 


^  The  sbnile  of  the  flr&— "as  the  Law  wasglyen  In  fire  I  ^V  ^f  emendation ;  Lev.  xlll.  6,  nriBDD*  Mo<r^o«  ; 
&  JMnai  "—to  a  very  favourite  one  in  the  Midrasb.  :  Jb.  T\H^,  2^;  Lev.  xvlll.  23,  ^2T\»  *<»/3«^ »  !»•  ^^^^'  <*» 

'  *.  y-.  Lev.  vlL  13,  70D.  T.  «ry7wA,  or  tcyyovA,  by 
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connexion,  though  hidden  to  the  uninitiated.     For 


long  periods  again,  it  adheres  most  strictly  to  its  text 
and  to  its  verse,  and  tnmslates  most  conscientiously 
and  closely.     It  may  thus  fairly  he  described  as 
holding  in  point  of  interpretation  and  enlai^ement 
of  the  text,  the  middle  place  between  Onkelos,  who 
only  in  extreme  cases  deviates  into  paraphrase,  and 
the  subsequent  Tiu'gums,  whose  connexion  with  their 
texts  is  frequently  of  the  most  flighty  diameter. 
Sometimes  indeed  our  Tai^ra  coincides  so  entirely 
with   Onkelos, — being,   in   fact,   of  one   and   the 
same  origin  and    gi*owth,  and  a  mere  continua- 
tion and  completion  as  it  were  of  the  former  work, 
that  this  similarity  has  misled  critics  into  specu- 
la!tioD8  of  the  priority  in  date  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.    Uaveniick,  e.  g.  holds — against  Zitn2 
— that  Onkelos  copied,  plagiarised  in  fact,  Jonathan. 
We  do  not  see,  quite  apait  from  our  placing  Onkelos 
first,  why  either  should  have  used  the  other.     The 
three  pa-ssageit  (Judg.  v.  26  and  Deut.  zxii.  5; 
2  K.  xiv.  6  and  Deut.  xxiv.  1() ;  Jer.  xlviii.  45, 
46  and   Num.  xxi.   28,  29)   generally  adduced, 
do  not  in  the  first  place  exhibit  that  literal  close- 
ness which  we  are  led  to  expect,  and  which  alone 
could  be  called    "  copying ; '   and  in   the  second 
place,  the  two  last  passages  mt»  not,  as  we  also 
thought  we  could  infer  from  the  words  of  tlie 
writers  on  either  side,  extraneous  paraphrastic  addi- 
tions, but  simply  the  similar  translations  of  similar 
texts:  while  in  the  first  passage  Jonathan  only 
refers  to  an  injuncticm  contained  in  the  Pentateoch- 
verse  quoted.    But  even  had  we  found  such  pai*a- 
phrastic  additions,  apparently  not  belonging  to  the 
subject,  we  should  have  accounted  for  them  by 
certain  traditions — the  common   property  c^  the 
whole  generation, — being  recalled  by  a  certain  word 
or  phiuse  in    the  Pentateuch    to  the  memory  of 
the  one  translator ;  and  by  another  word  or  phrase 
in  the  Pro|^ets  to  the  memory  of  the  other  trans- 
lator.    The  interpivtation  of  Jonathan,  where  it 
adhei-es  to  the  text,  is  mostly  very  ooiTect  in  a 
philosophical  and  exegeticai  sense,   closely  literal 
even,  provided  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  easily 
to  be  understood  by  tlie  people.     When,  however, 
similes  are  used,  unfamiliar  or  obscure  to  the  people, 
it  unhesitatingly  dissolves  them  and  makes  them 
easy  in   their  mouths   like  household  words,  by 
adding  as  much  of  explanation  as  seems  fit ;  some> 
times,  it  cannot  be  denied,  less  sagaciously,  even 
incorrectly,  comprehending  the  original  meaning. 
Yet  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  attributing  to  a 
Veision  which  altogether  bears  the  stamp  of  thorough 
competence  and  carefulness  that  which  may  be  single 
corruptions  or  inteipolations,  as  we  find  them  some- 
times indicated  by  an  introductory   '/  Says  the 
Prophet "  * :  although,  as  stated  above,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  passives  di^laying  an  ac- 
quaintance with  works  written  4iown  to  the  4th 
century,  and  exhibiting  popular  notions  current  at 
that  time,   to  the  Taj*gum  in  its  original  shape. 
Generally  speaking,  and  holding  the  ditiference  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  Pentateuch  (supposed  to 
contain  in  its  very  letters  and  signs  Halachistic  re- 
ferences, and  therefore  only  to  be  handled  by  the 
Meturgeman  with  the  greatest  care)  and  that  of  the 
Prophets  (freest  Homiletes  themselves)  steadily  in 
view — the  rules  laid   down   above  with  respect 
to  the  discrepancies  between  Original  and  Targum, 

'  1  Sum.  ii.  10 ;  2  Sam.  zxlli.  3 ;  1  K.  iv.  33 ;  Is.  iv.  2, 
Ix.  6,  X.  37.  xl.  I,  6.  XV.  %  xvi.  I,  5,  xxvUl.  5,  xllL  1, 


in  Onkelos,  hold  good  also  with  Jonatfaai.  Anthro* 
pomorpliisms    it   avoids  carefully.     Geognpbical 
names  are,  in  most  cases,  retained  as  in  the  Qriininl, 
and  where  translated,  they  are  generally  conKt 
Its  paitiality  for  Israel  never  goes  so  far  that  .nor- 
thing derogatory   to  the  ch»ikcter  of  the  people 
should  be  willingly  suppressed,  although  a  certaio 
reluctance  against  dwelling  upon  its  iniquities  and  pa- 
nishments  longer  than  necessary,  is  visible.    Wh«te, 
however,  that  which  redounds  to  the  pi-aise  of  tlie 
individual — mora  especially  of  heroes,  kings,  y^* 
phets — and  of  the  commmiity,  is  contained  in  tW 
text,  there  the  paraphrase  lovingly  tarries.    Fntort 
bliss,  in  tliis  world  and  the  worki  to  conie,  libera- 
tion from  the  oppressor,  restoration  of  the  Inqjc- 
tuary  on  Mount  Zion,  of  the  Kingdom  of  J^vtn 
and  the  House  of  David,  the  re-establishnMot  ui 
the  nation  and  of  its  full  and  entire  independence, 
as  well  as  of  the  national  worship,  with  all  th' 
primitive  splendour  of  Priest  and  Levite,  singM^ 
and   musician    and   prophet  —  these   are  the  ts- 
vourite  dreams  of  the  people  and  of  Jonathan,  aoi 
no  link  is  overlooked  by  which  those  stjuins  nmj 
be  drawn  in  as  variations  to  the  Biblical  theme.    <  i 
Messianic  passages,  Jonathan  has  pointed  out  tbrae 
mentioned  below ' ;  a  number  not  too  large,  if  we  ci<a- 
sider  how,  with  the  increased  misery  of  the  peop)«<; 
their  aixlent  desire  to  see  their  Deli  verer  appear  spetrdilr 
must  have  tiied  to  find  as  many  places  in  the  Bible  v 
possible,  wan-anting  His  arrival.     So  &r  from  their 
being  suppressed  (as,  by  one  of  thoae  unfortcnat« 
accidents  that  befall  sometimes  a  long  string  cf  v^- 
wstiyators,  who  are  copying  their  infonnatioa  it 
thii-d  and  fouilh  hand,  has  be«i  unblushinglj  tf-i 
serted  by  almost  everybody  up  to  Geseoiiu,  vrb*! 
found  its  source  in  a  misunderstood  atntena  4 
Carpzov),  they  are  roost  prominently,  ot^ca  *^ 
most  pointedly  brought  forward.      And  tbeit  j| 
a  decided  polemical   animus   inherent  in  tbeoH-l 
temperate  as  far  as  appearance  go«s,  but  contsirJOQ 
many  au  unspoken  word :  such  as  a  fervoit  hunnsi 
mind  pressed  down  by  all  the  woes  and  terrorsi 
written  and  unwritten,  would  whisper  to  itx^f  nl 
the  depths  of  its  despair.     These  panages  extxj 
most  rapturously  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  MesMsaj 
to  come — by  way  of  contrast  to  the  hnmble  Appe^** 
auce  of  Christ :  and  all  the  places  where  sutf^nd 
and  misery  appear  to  be  the  lot  foz«ca$t  te>  thi 
Anointed,   it   is   Israel,  to   whom    the  pa:s»g«  ^ 
refeired  by  the  Targum. 

Of  further  dogmatical  and  theological  px^ 
liarities  (and  this  Targum  will  one  day  ^^'^i 
a  mine  of  instiiiction  chiefly  in  that  dii^ectioo.  ^<i 
sides  the  other  vast  advantages  inherent  in  )tj 
as  in  the  older  Targums,  for  linguistic  patrasrj 
geographical,  historiod,  aiid  other  studies)  w«  n»j 
mention  briefly  the  **  SXnrs  of  God  "  (Is.  xir.  I : 
comp.  Dan.  viii.  10;  2  Mace  ix.  10,  being  TtfV.jJ 
— in  a  similar  manner — to  **  the  peo^  of  In«l  :'| 
the  doctrine  of  the  second  death  (Isa.  xxii.  14.  Ixri 
15),  &c.  As  to  the  geneial  nature  of  its  idiom.  vi»| 
we  have  said  above  holds  good  here.  LikevH 
our  remarks  on  the  relation  between  the  text  ^*  t.-H 
Origimil  of  Onkelos,  and  its  own  text,  may  stsD !  :'■  I 
Jonathan,  who  never  appears  to  dider  fnm  tzi 
Masoretic  text  without  a  very  cogent  reason.  T'^ 
since  Jonathan's  MSS.,  though  very  much  ffli>«  ^ 
in  number,  aie  in  a  still  worse  plight  tino  t*  ^ 

xliil.  10,  xlv.  1.  Hi.  13.  Ult.  10;  Jer.  xzUL  8.  ux.  rl 
xxxlll.  13,  15 ;  Uos.  ill.  6.  xiv.  a ;  Mlc.  f r.  9.  v.  3.  ^ 
Zecb.  ill.  8,  iv.  7,  vi.  12,  x.  4.  "^ 
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of  OulcdoS)  we  cannot  speak  with  great  oeiiainty 
on  this  point.  Respecting,  however,  the  individual 
langoageMKi  phiaseology  of  the  tnmslation,  it  lacks 
toauertaio,  thuugh  small,  degi^ee,  the  deaine^is  and 
tivispareocy  of  Onkelos ;  and  is  somewhat  allojed 
vith  foreign  words.  Not  to  such  a  degree,  however, 
ti»t  we  cannot  fully  endoiTse  Cai-pzov's  dictum: 
"  Cujus  ttitor  seimonis  ChaMaei  et  dictionis  laudatur 
p  ritas,  ad  Onkelosum  proiime  nccedens  et  parum 
dedfdeosapuro  tersoque  Chaldaismo  biblioo'*  {Crit. 
Skt.  p.  461  j,  and  incline  to  the  belief  of  Wolf 
BifjL  If^.  ii.  1165):  *'Quae  vero,  vel  quod  ad 
vecfs  oovas  et  bai'baias,  vel  ad  res  aetate  ejus  infe* 
riores,  aut  futilia  nonnnlla,  quamvis  pauca  tiiplids 
liajus  generis  exstent,  ibi  oocarrunt,  ex  merito  fal- 
aiii  cnjuadam  ingenio  adscribuntur."  Of  the 
Bunoer  and  style  of  this  Tai^gum,  the  few  subjoined 
^Kdroens  will  we  hope  give  an  approximate  idea. 

In  oooclusion,  we  may  notice  a  feature  of  our 
Taipim,  not  the  least  interesting  perhaps,  in  i-elation 
to  gawralor  "human"  literature:  viz.,  that  the 
Sbonitic  ^ry  and  l^endaiy  lore,  which  for  the  last 
two  thousand  yeoLrs— as  far  as  we  can  trace  it, — ^has 
^nvn  op  in  East  and  West  to  vast  glitteiing  moun- 
tiia-nu^es,  is  to  a  veiy  great  extent  to  Iw  found, 
iaao  embryo  state,  so  to  say,  in  this  our  Tai^um. 
^hsi  the  liteiTuy  history  of  those  most  wonderful 
«iFcl«  of  medieval  sagas— the  sole  apparent  fruit 
iRDught  home  by  the  crusaders  from  the  Eastern 
^tie-fields  —  shall  come  to  be  wiitten  by  a 
nnip«tent  and  thorough  investigator,  he  will  have 
tu  extend  bis  study  of  the  sources  to  this  despised 
"^ibulosus"  Targum  Jonatlian  ben  Uzz!el.  And 
^  entire  world  of  pious  biblical  legend,  which 
l^hm  has  s^d  and  sung  in  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
Tfiiiiflh,  and  all  its  other  tongues,  to  the  delight 
<^  the  vise  and  the  simple  for  twelve  centuries  now, 
>  ooDtained  almost  fully  developed,  from  banning 
to  end,  but  clearer,  purer,  and  incomparably  more 
p^fiicaily  conoeived,  in  our  Targum-Haggadah. 

The  EdUio  Princeps  dates  Leiria,  1494.  The 
lafcr  editions  are  embodied  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris, 
&i  Ixmdon  Polyglotts.  Several  single  books  have 
Unwise  been  repeatedly  edited  (comp.  Wolff, 
^-  Umg,  Bosenmuller,  &c.)< 

Judges  V. 
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1  TBJ3f  aang^  Deborah 
wA  Bank  the  son  of 
AJnnoaoi    on     tliat   day. 


2  Praise  je  the  Loan  for 
t^e  avenging  of  Israel, 
^htn  the  people  willingly 
«frred  themselves. 


TARGUM 
[Jokatham-bkh-Uszikl] 
TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


1  Amu  Deborah  and  Ba- 
ralc  the  son  of  Abinoam 
gave  praise  for  the  miracle 
and  the  salvation  which 
were  wrought  for  Israel 
on  that  day,  and  spake  : 

2  When  the  children  of 
Israel  rebel  against  the 
Law,  then  the  nations 
come  over  them  and  drive 
them  out  of  their  cities ; 

I  hat  when  they  return  to  do  the  Law,  then  they 
I  are  mighty  over  their  enemies,  and  drive  them 
■oat  ftom  the  whole  territory  of  the  land  of 
'  Israel.  Thus  has  been  brcdcen  Sisera  and  all 
!  his  armies  to  his  punishment,  and  to  a  miracle 
]  and  a  salvation  for  Israel.  Then  the  wise 
I  returned  to  sit  in  the  houses  of  the  synagogue 
I .  .  .  and  to  teach  unto  the  people  the  doctrine 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


TARGUM 
[Jomatham-bex-Usziel] 
TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


3  Hear,  O  ye  kings;  give 
ear,  O  ye  princes ;  J,  even 
I,  will  sing  unto  the 
Loan  ;  I  will  sing  prtnte 
to  the  Loan  God  of  Israel. 


3  Hear,  ye  kings  (ye 
who  came  with  Sisra  to 
the  battle-array),  listen, 
ye  rulers  [ye  who  were 
with  Jabin  the  king  of 
Eenaan :  not  with  your 

armies  nor  with  your  power  have  ye  con- 
quered and  become  mighty  over  the  house  of 
Israel]— said  Deborah  in  prophecy  before  God  : 
I  praise,  give  thanks  and  blessings  before  the 

Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 

4  [O  Lord,  Thy  Law 
which  Thou  gavest  to 
Israel,  when  they  trans- 
gress it,  then  the  nations 
rule    over    them  :     but 


4  Loan,  when  thou  went- 
est  out  of  Seir,  when  thou 
marchedst  out  of  the  field 
of  Edom,  the  earth  trem- 


5  The  mountains  melted 
from  before  the  Loan,  even 
that  Sinai  fh>m  before  the 
Loan  God  of  Israel. 


of  the  Law. 
Lord. 


Therefore  praise  ye  and  bless  tlie 


bled,    and    the    heavens 

dropped,  the  clouds  also'  when  they  return  to  it, 

dropped  water.  then  tiiey  become  power- 

ftil  over  their  enemies.] 

O  Lord,  on  the  day  when  Thou  didst  reveal 
Thyself  to  give  it  unto  them  fi^om  Seir,  Thou 
becamest  manifest  unto  them  in  the  splendour 
of  Thy  glory  over  the  territories  of  Edom : 
the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  showered  down, 

the  clouds  dropped  rain. 

5  The  mountains  trem- 
bled before  the  Lord,  the 
mountains  of  Tabor,  the 
mountain  of  Hcrmon,  and 
the  mountain  of  Carmcl, 

spake  with  each  other,  and  said  one  to  the 
other :  Upon  me  the  Shechinah  will  rest,  and 
to  me  will  It  come.  But  the  Shechinah  rested 
upon  Motmt  Sinai,  which  is  the  weakest  and 
smallest  of  all  the  mountains.  .  .  .  This  Sinai 
trembled  and  shook,  and  its  smoke  went  up  as 
goes  up  the  smoke  of  an  oven  :  because  of  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  which  had  manifested 

itself  upon  it. 

6  When  they  transgress- 
ed in  the  days  of  Shamgar 
the  son  of  Anath  in  the 
days  of  Jael,  cea.sed  the 
wayfarers  :  they  who  had 
walked  in  well-prepared 
ways  had  again  to  walk  in 
furtive  paths. 

7  Destroyed  were  the 
open  cities  of  the  land  of 
Israel :  their  inhabitants 
were  shaken  off  and  driven 
about,  until  I,  Deborah, 
was  sent  to  prophesy  over 
the  house  of  Israel. 

8  They  chose  new  gods ;  8  When  the  children  of 
then  was  war  in  the  gates :  Israel  went  to  pray  unto 
was  there  a  shield  or  spear    new  idols  [errors],  which 


6  In  the  days  of  Sham- 
gar  the  son  of  Anath,  in 
the  days  of  Joel,  the  high- 
ways were  unoccupied, 
and  the  travellers  walked 
through  byways. 


7  27u  inhaliiants  of  the 
villages  ceased,  they  ceased 
in  Israel,  until  that  I  De- 
borah arose,  that  I  arose 
a  mother  in  Israel. 


seen  among  forty  thousand 
in  Israel ? 


recently  had  come  to  be 
worshipped,  with  which 
their  fathers  did  not  con- 
cern themselves,  there  came  over  them  the 
nations  and  drove  them  out  of  their  cities  :  but 
when  they  returned  to  the  Law,  they  could  not 
prevail  against  them  until  they  made  themselves 
strong,  and  Sisra  went  up  against  them,  the 
enemy  and  the  adversary,  with  forty  thousand 
chiefs  of  troops,  with  fifty  thousand  holders  of 
the  sword,  with  sixty  thousand  holders  of  spears, 
with  seventy  thousand  holders  of  shields,  with 
eighty  thousand  throwers  of  arrows  and  slings, 
besides  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  which  he  had 
with  him,  and  his  own  chariots.  All  these  thou- 
sands and  all  these  hosts  could  not  stand  before 
Barak  and  the  ten  thousand  men  he  had  with  him. 
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VERSION. 


TARGUM 

[JOKATHAX-BxX-UznSL] 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


9  My  heart  w  toward  the 
gOTemors  of  Israel,  that 
offered  themRelves  will- 
ingly  among  the  people. 
Blets  je  the  Loao. 


9  Spake  Deborah  in  pro- 
phecy :  I  am  sent  to  praise 
<he  scribes  of  Israel,  who, 
while  this  tribulation  last- 
ed, ceased  not  to  study  in 
the  Law  :  and  it  redounds 
well  unto  them  who  sat  in  the  houses  of  con- 
gregation, wide  open,  and  taught  the  people 
the  doctrine  of  the  Law,  and  praised  and  ren- 

dered  thanks  before  the 

Lord. 
10  Speak,  ye  that  ride      10  Those  who  had  inter- 
on  white  asses,  ye  that  i-it   rupted  their  occupations 
in  judgment,  and  walk  by   are  riding  on  asses  coTered 
the  way.  with  many-coloured  capa- 

■ risons,  and  they  ride  about 

treelj  in  all  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  con- 
gregate to  sit  in  Judgment.  They  walk  in  their 
old  wajrs,  and  are  speaking  of  the  power  Thou 
hast  shown  in  the  land  of  Israel,  &c. 


Judges  XI. 


89  And  it  came  to  pass, 
at  the  end  of  two  months, 
that  she  returned  unto 
her  father,  who  did  with 
her  according  to  his  tow 
which  he  had  Towed  :  and 
•he  knew  no  man.  And  it 
was  a  custom  in  Israel. 


I      39  And  it  was  at  the 

end  of  two  months,  and 

she  returned  to  her  father, 

and  he  did  unto  her  ac- 

,  cording  to  the  vow  which 

'  he  had  rowed:   and  she 

had  known  no  man.  And  it 

i  became  a  statute  in  Israel. 

^drfttion  (nSDin).  that 

no  man  should  offer  up  his  son  or  his  daughter 
as  a  burnt-offering,  as  Jephta  the  Gileaditc 
did,  who  asked  not  Phinehas  the  priest.  If 
he  had  asked  Phinehas  the  priest,  then  he 
would  have  dissolved  his  tow  with  money  [for 
animal  sacrifices]. 


1  Sam.  II. 


1  And  Hannah  prayed, 
and  said,  My  heart  re- 
joiceth  in  the  Lord; 
mine  horn  is  exalted  in 
the  Loan ;  my  mouth  is 
enlarged  over  mine  ene- 
mies ;  because  I  rejoice  in 
thy  salvation. 


1  And  Hannah  prayed 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  said :  [Lo,  my  son 
Samuel  will  become  a  pro- 
phet over  Israel ;  in  his 
days  they  will  be  freed 
ft-om  the  hand  of  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and  through  his 
hands  shall  be  done  unto 

I  them  wondrous  and  mighty  deeds :  therefore] 
be  strong  my  heart  in  the  portion  which  God 
gave  me.  [And  also  Heman  the  son  of  Joel,  the 

I  son  of  my  son  Samuel,  shall  arise,  he  and  his 
fourteen  sons,  to  say  praise  with  nablia  (harps  T) 

I  and  cythers,  with  their  brethren  the  Levites, 

I  to  sing  in  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  :  there- 
fore] Let  my  horn  be  exalted  in  the  gift  which 
God  granted  unto  me.  [And  also  on  the 
miraculous  punishment  that  would  befal  the 
Philistines  who  would  bring  back  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  in  a  new  chariot,  together  with 

\  a  sin>offering  :    therefore   let  the   congrega- 

,  tion  of  Israel  say]  I  will  open  my  mouth 
to  speak  great  things  over  my  enemies;  be- 

cause    I    rejoice    in    thy 

salvation. 

2  [Over  Sanhcrib  the 
king  of  Ashur  did  she 
prophesy,  and  she  said  : 


2  There  it  none  holy  as 
the  Loan:  for  there  t« 
none  beside  thee,  neither 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


I  TARGUM 

[JONATHAN-BEN-Vtmt] 

I    TO  THE  PROPHETS, 


is  there  any  rock  like  our    He  will  arise  with  sli  hi» 
God.  armies    over   JeruKLlno, 

- and  a  great  sags  a  ill  be 

I  done  with  him.    There  shall  fall  the  corpse*  of 
j  his  troops  :  Therefore  praise  ye  all  the  pevpte^ 

and  nations  and  tongues,  and  cry] :    There  i> 

j  none  holy  but  God  ;  there  is  not  beside  Thee ; 

and    Thy  people    shall   say.   There    is  noof 

-  -  —      —    mighty  but  our  God- 

8  Talk  no  more  so  ex-  3  [Over  Nebuchadufi* 
ceeding  proudly ;  let  not  sar  the  king  of  Babel  did 
arrogancy  come  out  of  she  prophesy  and  «ay :  Ye 
your  mouth  :  for  the  Loan  Chaldeans,  and  sU  nstkas 
i»  a  God  of  knowledge, !  who  will  once  rolr  orer 
and  by  him  actions  are  Israel]  Do  not  tpttk 
weighed.  grandly ;  let  no  blssphr  j  t 

!  go  out  fnna  your  mo.:j . 

,  fur   God  knows  all.  ani 

over  all  his  wr«-aiit<  be 

extends     his    jadirn^esi; 

also  fnnn  you  he  will  take 

punishment  of  year  f^iix. 

4   The    bows    of    the*      4  [Over  the  kiupkia 

mighty  are  broken,  and    Javan  she  prophcMed  sad 

they    that  stumbled  are  I  said]    The    bows  of  the 

girded  with  strength.        |  mighty  ones  [of  the  J<- 

vanites]  will  be  brokea. 
[and  those  of  the  boose  cf 
the  Asmoneans^  who  rt 
weak,  to  them  vil!  be 
done  miracles  and  mi^Li; 
■  deeds. 


1  Sam.  XVII. 


8  And  he  arose,  sad 
he  cried  unto  the  srnu(s| 
of  Israel,  and  said  osu 
them  :  Why  bare  ?«• 
put  yourselves  in  b;itt^i 
array  t  Am  I  not  tkt 
Phillstiiie,   and   too  M 


6  And  he  stood  and 
cried  unto  the  armies  of 
Israel,  and  said  unto 
them.  Why  are  ye  come 
out  to  set  your  battle  in 
array  t  Am  not  I  a  Philis- 
tine, and  ye  servants  to 

Saul  t  choose  you  a  man  I  servants  of  Saol  \  {!' 
for  you,  and  let  him  come  {  am  Goliath  the  Phili«tiM 
down  to  me.  |  from  Oath,  who  bare  Liih|| 

—       the  two  Bons  of  Eli.  **» 

priests  Chofina  and  Pinehas,  and  carried  tim 
tive  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  I  ^m 
have  carried  it  to  the  house  of  Dafofi. 
JlrroTf  and  it  has  been  there  in  the  cioa 
of  the  Philistines  seven  months.  And  ia  <^«i7 
battle  which  the  Philistines  have  had  I  «^| 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  we  coDqae:«l| 
in  the  battle,  and  we  strvw  the  kiUed  like  thtj 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  until  now  hanr  tw 
Philistines  not  thought  me  worthy  to  becvatl 
captain  of  a  thousand  over  them.  And  70*^  ^j 
children  of  Israel,  what  mighty  deed  b&<*  ^*rf 
the  son  of  Kish  fh>m  Oibe«h  done  for  }'* 
chat  you  made  him  king  over  yott  r  If  be  *■«  ■ 
valiant  man,  let  him  come  out  and  do  tarrk 
with  me;  but  if  he  is  a  weak  msa;.  t^ia 
choose  for  yourselves  a  man,  and  let  hia  coatt 
out  against  me,  Sec. 


1  K1ITQ8  XIX. 


11,  12  And  he  said.  Go  .  11,  13  Aw  he  >aid  » 
forth,  and  stand  upon  the  !  Elijah],  Arise  and  rtjai*-* 
mount  before  the  Loau.  the  mountain  b^lore  t^ 
And,   behold,    the  Loan  ,  Lord.    And  God  rrtn  f4 
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TARGUM 

[JoiVATHAM-BKK-nEZIXL] 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


ia»«dby,a]id  a  grtaX  and 
^raof  wind  rent  the 
acontaina,  and  brake  in 
]wees  the  rocks,  before 
thcLoED;  but  the  Lord 
t*a  Qot  in  the  wind  :  and 
±et  the  wind  an  earth- 
qukf ;  hut  the  Loan  teas 
^  in  the  earthquake : 
<VDd  after  the  earthqoake 
tin;  fttil  the  Lord  wu 
Eot  is  the  fire :  and  after 
i^  flna  ftill  amall  roice. 


himself :  and  before  him  a 
boat  of  angels  of  the  wind, 
cleaving  the  mountain 
and  breaking  the  rocks 
before  the  Lord ;  but  not 
in  the  host  of  angels  was 
the  Shechinah.  And  after 
the  host  of  the  angels  of 
the  wind  came  a  host  of 
angels  of  commotion  ;  but 
not  in  the  host  of  the 
angels  of  commotion  was 
the  Shochinah  of  the 
Lord.  And  after  the  host 
of  the  angels  of  commotion  came  a  host  of 
aagela  of  fire ;  bat  not  in  the  host  of  the 
lUgeb  of  fire  was  the  Shechinah  of  the  Lord. 
But  after  the  host  of  the  angels  of  the  fire  came 


13  And  it  was  ra,  when 
Bjjah  heard  U,  that  he 
^npped  his  Csee  in  his 
aatle,  and  went  out,  and 
«God  in  the  entering  in 
«f  titt  caTe :  and,  behold, 
tW  atme  a  voice  unto 
^aad  said,  Whatdoest 
tto-iihere,ElyahI 


Toices  singing  in  silence. 

13  And  it  was  when 
Elijah  heard  this,  he  hid 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  and 
he  went  out  and  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  cave  ; 
and,  lo  I  with  him  was  a 
voice, saying,  Whatdoest 
thou  here,  O.Elijah  I  &c. 


Isaiah  XXXIII. 


22  FoK  the  Lord  is  our 
N^i  the  Lord  it  our 
^*?iver,  the  Lord  is  our 
%;  bewiUsaveus. 


22  For  the  Lord  is  our 
Judge,  who  delivered  us 
with  his  power  from  Miz- 
raim;  the  Lord  is  our 
teacher,  for  He  has  given 
us  the  doctrine  of  the  Torah  from  Sinai ;  the 
lord  is  our  king :  He  will  deliver  us,  and  give 
UB  righteous  restitution  from  the  army  of  Gog. 


JERkM.  a» 


n  Tbcs  shall  ye  say 
nato  them.  The  gods  that 
uTe  not  made  the  heavens 
""i  the  earth,  even  they 
»itti:  perish  from  the  earth, 
•*!  from    under    these 


1 1  This  is  the  copy  of 

the  letter  which  Jeremiah 

the   prophet  sent  to  the 

remaining  ancient  ones  of 

the  captivity  in   Babel : 

'*  And  if  the  nations  among 

whom  yon  are  will  say 

unto   you.   Pray  to   our 

Errors : — Q  house  of  Israel,  then  you   shall 

answer  thus,  and  speak  in   this  wise:    The 

^^rrxm  unto  which  you  pray  are  Errors  which 

,»r«  of  no  nse:  they  cannot  rain  from  hea- 

l^tn;  they  cannot  cause  fruit  to  grow  f^om 

^  earth.     They  and  their  worshippers  will 

P«rtsh  from  the  earth,  and  will  be  destroyed 

I  from  under  these  heavens. 


MiCAH  VI. 


^  foal  brought  thee  up 
«^t^the  land  of  Egypt, 
«^  redeemed  thee  out  of 
«»iowe  of  servants;  and 
^  *nt  before  thee  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam. 


4  For  I  have  taken  thee 
out  from  the  land  of  Mis- 
raim,  and  have  released 
thee  ftom  the  house  of 
thy  bondage  :  and  have 
sent  before  thee  three  pro- 
phets ;  Moses,  to  teach 
i  "»«•  the  tradition  of  the  ordinances ;  Aaron,  to 
atone  for  the  people  ;   and  Miriam,  to  teach 


the  women. 


III.  and  IV.  Targum    op    Jonathan-Ben- 

UZZIEL  AND  JeRUSHALMI-TaBGUM  O^f  THE  PEN- 
TATEUCH. 

Onkelos  and  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
Prophets,  whatever  be  their  exact  date,  place,  au- 
thorship and  editorship,  are,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  the  oldest  of  existing  Targams,  and 
belong,  in  their  present  shape,  to  Babylon  and  the 
Babylonian  academies  flourishing  between  the  3rd 
and  4th  centuries  a  .D.   But  pi-ecisely  as  two  paitdlel 

and  independent  developments  of  the  Oral  Law 

f  0  f 
(Qllt^n)  have  sprung  up   in  the  Palestinian   and 

Babylonian  Talmuds  respectively,  so  also  recent  in- 
vestigation has  proved  to  demonstration  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  cycles  of  Tai-gums  on  the 

Written  Law  (3nDnB^n)— i.  <?.  the  entire  body  of 

the  Old  Testament.  Both  are  the  offspring  of  the 
old,  primitive  institution  of  the  public  "reading 
and  translating  of  the  Torah,"  which  for  many 
hundred  years  had  its  place  in  the  Palestinian 
synagogues.  The  one  Brst  collected,  revised,  and 
edited  in  Babylon,  called — more  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  embraced  the  Pentateuch  (Onkelos) 
— the  Babylonian,  Ours,  by  way  of  eminence,  on 
account  of  the  supeiior  authority  inherent  in  all 
the  works  of  the  Madinchae  (Babylonians,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Maarbae  or  Palestinians).  The 
other,  continuing  its  oitd  life,  so  to  say,  down  to  a 
much  later  period,  was  wi'itten  and  edited — less 
carefully,  or  rather  with  a  much  more  faithful 
retention  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  fancies  of  Me- 
turgemanim  and  Darshanim — on  the  soil  of  Judaea 
itself.  Of  this  entire  cycle,  however,  the  Penta- 
teuch and  a  few  other  books  and  fragmentary  pieces 
only  have  survived  entire,  while  of  most  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  a  few  detached  fragments  are  all 
that  is  known,  and  this  chiefly  from  quotations. 
The  injunction  above  mentioned  respecting  the  sab- 
batical reading  of  the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch — 
nothing  is  said  of  the  Prophets — explains  the  fact, 
to  a  certain  extent,  how  the  Pentateuch  Targum  has 
been  religiously  preserved,  while  the  others  have 
{)erished.  This  circumstance,  also,  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  Palestine  was  in  later  cen- 
turies well-nigh  cut  oif  from  communication  with 
the  Diaspora,  while  Babylon,  and  the  gigantic 
literature  it  pi-oduced,  reigned  paramount  over  all 
Judaism,  as,  indeed,  down  to  the  10th  centmy,  the 
latter  continued  to  have  a  spiritual  leader  in  the 
person  of  the  Resh  Gelutha  (Head  of  the  Golah), 
residing  in  Babylon.  As  not  the  least  cause  of  the 
loss  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Palestinian  Targum 
may  also  be  considered  the  almost  uninterrupted 
martp^om  to  which  those  were  subjected  who  pre- 
ferred, under  all  cireumstances,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  Land  of  Promise. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Targum  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  come  down  to  us :  and  not  in  one,  but 
in  two  recensions.  More  surprising  still,  the  one 
hitherto  considered  a  fi-agment,  because  of  its  em- 
bracing portions  only  of  the  individual  books,  has 
in  reality  never  been  intended  to  embrace  any 
further  portion ,  and  we  are  thus  in  the  possf ssion 
of  two  Palestinian  Targums,  preserved  in  their 
origimil  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  from  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuteronomy,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Targum  Jonathan  (ben 
Uzziel)  or  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch. 
The  other,  interpreting  single  verses,  often  single 
words  only,  is  extant  in  the  following  proportions ; 
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a  third  on  Genesis,  a  fourth  on  Deuteix>Domj,  a 
fifth  on  Numbers,  three-twentieths  on  Elzodus,  and 
about  one-fourteenth  on  LeTiticus.      The  latter  is 
generally  called  Targum  Jerushalmif  or,  down  to 
the  11th  century  (Hal  Gaon,  Chananel),  Targum 
Erets  Israelf  Targum  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  land 
of  Israel.     That  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  the  same  to 
whom  the  prophetical  Taigum  is  ascribed,  and  who 
is  reported  to  haTe  lived  either  in  the  «5th-4th 
century  B.C.,  or  about  the  time  of  Christ  himself 
(see  above),  could  have  little  to  do  with  a  Tar- 
gum which  speaks  of  Constantinople  (Num.  xxiv. 
19,  24),  describes  very  plainly  the  breaking-np  of 
the  West-Roman  Empire    (Nam.   xiiv.    19-24), 
mentions  the  Turks  (Gen.  z.  2),  and  even  Mo- 
hammed's two  wives,  Chadidja  and  Fatime  (Gen. 
zzi.  21),  and  which  exhibits  not  only  the  fullest 
acquaintance  with  the  edited  body  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  by  quoting  entire  passages  from  it, 
but  adopts  its  peculiar  phraseology : — not  to  mention 
the  complete  disparity  between  the  style,  language, 
and  genei-al  manner  of  the  Jonathanic  Targum  on 
the  Prophets,  and  those  of  this  one  on  the  Pentateuch, 
strikingly  palpable  at  first  sight, — was  recognised 
by  early  investigatora  (Monnus,  Pfeififer,  Walton, 
&c.),  who  soon  overthivw  the  old  belief  in  Jonathan 
b.    Uzziel's   authorship,   as  upheld   by  Menahem 
Rekanati,  Asaiiah  de  Ro6si,Gedaljah,  Galatin,  Fagius, 
&c.     But  the  relation  in  which  the  two  Targums, 
80  similar  and  yet  so  dissimilar,  stood  to  each  other, 
how  they  arose,  and  where  and  when — all  these 
questions  have  ifor  a  long  time,^  in  the  terse  words 
of  Zunz,  caused  many  of  the  learned   such  dire 
misery,  that  whenever  the  **  Tareum  Hieixsolymi- 
tanum  comes  up/'  they,  instead  of  information  on  it 
and  its  twin-brother,  prefer  to  treat  the  reader  to  a 
round  volley  of  abuse  of  them.     Not  before  the 
first  half  of  this  century  did  the  fact  become  fully 
and  incontestibly  established  (by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  an  investigation  of  the  sources),  that  both 
Targums  were  in  i^ity  one — that  both  vrere  known 
down  to  the  14th  century  under  no  other  name 
than  Targum  Jerushalmi — and  that  some  forgetful 
scribe  about  that  time  must  have  taken  the  abbre- 
viation ^T\-*T.  J*  over  one  of  the  two  documents, 
and,  instead  of  dissolving  it  into  Targum-Jerushalmi, 
dissolved  it  erroneously  into  what  he   must  till 
then  have  been  engaged  in  copying — ^viz.,  Targum- 
Jouathan,  sc.  ben  Uzziel  (on  the  Prophets).     This 
erroTf  fostered  by  the  natural  tendency  of  giving 
a  well-known  and   far-famed  name — without  in- 
quiring too  closely  into  its  accuracy — to  a  hitherto 
anon3rmous  and  comparatively  little  known  ver- 
sion, has  been  copied  again  and  again,  until  it  found 
its  way,  a  hundred  years  later,  into  print.     Of 
the  intermediate  stage,  when  only  a  few  MSS.  had 
I'eoeived  the  new  designation,  a  curious  fact,  which 
Azariah  de  Rossi  (Cod.  37  6)  mentions,  gives  evi- 
dence.  **  I  saw,"  he  says,  '*  two  complete  Taj^ums 
on  the  whole  Pentateuch,  word  for  woixl  alike; 
one  in  Reggio,  which  was  described  in  the  margin, 
*  Targum  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel ; '  the  other  in 
Mantua,  described  at  the  margin  as  *  Targum  Je- 
rushalmi.' "     In  a  similar  manner  quotations  from 
either  in  the  Aruch  confound  the  designation.   Ben- 
jamin Mussaphia  (d.  167.4),  the  author  of  additions 
and  corrections  to  the  Aiiich,  has  indeed  pronounced 
it  as  his  personal  conjecture  that  both  may  be  one 
and  the  same,  and  Dnisius,  Mendelssohn,  Rappo- 
port,  and   others  shai^  his  opinion.      Yet   the 
difficulty  of  their  obvious  dissimilarity,  if  they 
were  identical,  remained  to  be  accounted  for.    Zunz 


tries  to  solve  it  by  assuming  that  Paeudo-Jooa- 
than  is  the  original  Targum,  and  that  the  frag- 
mentary Jerushalmi  is  a  collection  of  variants  to 
it.  The  circumstance  of  its  also  amtaini&g  por- 
tions identical  with  the  codex,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  collection  of  readings,  he  explains  by 
the  negligence  of  the  transcriber.  Frsakel,  how- 
ever, followed  by  Traub  and  Levjrsohn,  has  goot  a 
st^  further.  From  the  very  identity  of  a  propor- 
tionately large  number  of  places,  amounting  tm 
about  thirty  in  each  book,  and  fitnn  certain  pal' 
pable  and  consistent  differences  which  run  throuch 
both  recensions,  they  have  arrived  at  a  didereatj 
conclusion,  which  seems  to  carry  oonvictioo  on  th« 
face  of  it,  viz.,  that  Jerushalmi  is  a  coUectkq 
of  emendations  tad  additions  to  single  povtioBS^ 
phrases,  and  words  of  Onkelos,  and  Pseodo-J^^ 
nathan  a  further  emendated  and  completed  editkn 
to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of  Jemshafan!-CKik<'l«< 
The  chief  incentive  to  a  new  Tai^m  on  the  Peota^ 
teuch  (that  of  Onkelos  being  well  known  in  Pa^&^ 
tine),  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wish  to  expbiiB 
such  of  the  passages  as  seemed  either  obscure  i< 
themselves  or  capable  of  greater  adtqitotian  to  th< 
times ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  great  and  penj 
mount  desire  for  legendary  lore,  and  cthicBl  and  h»j 
mileticaJ  motives,  intertwined  with  the  very  Wtter  i^ 
Scripture,  did  not  and  could  not  feel  ntisAed  vi 
the  (generally)  strictly  literal  version  of  On! 
as  soon  as  the  time  of  eccentric,  prolix,  oral  T 
had  finally  ceased  in  Palestine  too,  and 
Targums  of  Babylon  were  introdaoed  as  a  sDfasti| 
tute,  once  for  all.  Hence  variants,  exactly  as  fooo^ 
in  Jerushalmi,  not  to  the  whole  of  Onkelmt,  but  u 
such  portions  as  seemed  roost  to  i^niie  **  improwl 
ment"  in  the  direction  indicated.  And  how  m'dl 
this  thoroughly  paraphrastic  version  was  prelerrN 
to  the  literal  is,  among  other  signs,  plainly  visible 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  still  joined,  ra| 
instance,  to  the  reading  of  the  l>ecal<^ue  oa  th 
Feast  of  Weeks  in  the  synagogue.  At  a  later  peno^ 
the  gaps  wera  filled  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  exol 
ing  Jerushalmi  was  recast,  as  far  again  as  9eemt\ 
fitting  and  requisite.  This  is  the  Jonathan,  so  cal>e 
for  the  last  tour  hundred  years  only.  And  the 
the  identity  in  some,  and  the  divergence  in  otnc 
places  finds  its  most  natural  solution. 

The  Jerushalmi,  in  both  its  recensions,  is  wntta 
in  the  Palestinensian  dialect,  the  peculiarities  c 
which  we  have  briefly  characterised  abore.  It  i 
older  than  the  Masora  and  the  conquest  of  We4«r 
Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  l^slestine  inu»t  b 
its  bi  replace,  the  second  half  of  the  7th  cnituH 
its  date,  since  the  instances  above  giren  will  »| 
allow  of  any  earlier  time.  Its  chief  aim  and  pal 
pose  is,  especially  in  its  second  edition,  to  fi.-ni  aj 
entertaining  compendium  of  all  the  HaJacbah  •» 
Haggadah,  which  refers  to  the  Pentateoch.  and  takfl 
its  stand  upon  it.  And  in  this  lies  its  chief  u.«  U 
us.  There  is  hmtByadnglf  alkgiy^fdbie,  nsyrti 
digression,  or  tale  in  it  which  is  not  found  i*;  *Ji 
other  haggadistic  writings— Mishna,  Tahnii'i.  >!-i 
chilta,  Sifio,  Sifri,  Stc ;  and  both  Winer  and  Pi^^ 
mann,  not  to  mention  the  older  authorities  h.>i 
wrongly  chai-ged  it  with  inventing  its  intcip  u 
tions.  Evoi  where  no  source  can  be  indicatevl. :  -< 
author  has  surely  only  given  utterance  to  the  >.•  ( 
ing  notions  and  ideas  of  his  times,  extravagaut ..  I 
al^truse  as  they  may  oftentimes  appear  to  our  r :« 
dem  Western  minds.  Little  value  is  mherent  r^  it 
critical  emendations  on  the  exegesis  of  Onk«^M«.  h 
sometimes  endeavouis  eithei-  to  find  an  cntiiviv  oiM 
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agnificftticMi  for  a  word,  and  then  it  often  falls  into 
^re  eniors,  or  it  restores  interpretations  rejected 
br  Onkeloo,  only  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
trao»lation  is  quite  a  seooodary  object  with  Jem- 
shalmi.  It  adbei^es,  however,  to  the  general  method 
followed  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  It  dissolves 
simites  and  wid^^tus  too  concise  diction.  Geogra- 
pltical  names  it  alters  into  those  current  in  its  own 
day.  It  avoids  anthi'opomori)hisms  as  well  as  an- 
thropo[«thisms.  The  strict  distinction  between  the 
Divine  Being  and  man  is  kept  up,  and  the  woixl 
Dip  *'  before  "  is  put  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  former  and  the  latter,  no  less  than  the  other 
— "  Shechinah,"  "  Word,"  "  Glory,"  &c.  It  never 
uses  Elohim  where  the  Scripture  applies  it  to 
iiian  or  idols.  The  same  care  is  taken  to  extol 
the  good  deeds  of  the  people  and  its  ancestors. 
Slid  to  slar  over  and  excuse  the  evil  ones,  &c. : — 
ail  this,  however,  in  a  much  more  decided  and 
eiag^rated  form  than  either  in  Onkelos  or  Jona- 
than. Its  language  and  grammar  are  very  cor- 
rupt ;  it  abounds—chiefly  in  its  larger  edition, 
the  Pdeudo-Jonathan — in  Greek,  Latin,  Pei-sian,  and 
Ai^ibic  words ;  and  even  making  allowances  for  the 
many  blunders  of  ignomnt  scribes,  enough  will 
remain  to  pronomice  the  diction  ungrammatical  in 
v«ry  many  places. 

Thus  much  briefly  of  the  Jerushalmi  as  one  and 
the  same  work.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  point 
out  a  few  chaiacteristics  belonging  to  its  two 
recensions  respectively.  The  first,  Jerushalmi  hot* 
/(ox^v,  knows  very  little  of  angels ;  Michael  is 
the  only  one  ever  occuning :  in  Jonathan,  on  the 
other  hand,  angelolcM^'  flourishes  in  great  vigour: 


to  the  Biblical  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  are  added 
the  Angel  of  Death,  Samael,  Sagnugael,  Shachassai, 
Usiel ;  seventy  angels  descend  with  God  to  see  the 
building  of  the  Babylonian  tower ;  nine  hundred 
millions  of  poniahing  angels  go  throngh  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  Exodus,  &c  Jerushalmi  makes 
use  but  rarely  of  Halachah  and  Haggadah,  while 
Jonathan  sees  the  text  as  it  were  only  through  the 
medium  of  Haggadah :  to  him  the  chief  end.  Hence 
Jonathan  has  many  Midrashim  not  foand  in  Jem- 
shalml,  while  he  does  not  omit  a  single  one  con- 
tnined  in  the  latter.  There  are  no  direct  historical 
dates  in  Jeimshalmi,  but  many  are  found  in  Jona- 
than, and  since  alL  other  signs  indicate  that  but  a 
shoit  space  of  time  inteiTenes  between  the  two, 
the  late  origin  of  either  is  to  a  great  extent 
made  noanifest  by  these  dates.  The  most  striking 
difference  between  them,  however,  and  the  one 
which  is  most  characteristic  of  either,  hi  this,  that 
while  Jeinishalmi  adheres  more  closely  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mishna,  Jonathan  has  greater  affinity  to 
that  of  the  Talmud.  Of  either  we  subjoin  short 
specimens,  which,  for  the  pui'pose  of  easier  compaii- 
son,  and  reference,  we  have  placed  side  by  side  with 
Onkelos.  The  Targum  Jerushalmi  was  flrst  printed 
in  Bomberg's  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  ff.,  and  was  re- 
printed in  Bomberg's  edd.,  and  in  Walton,  vol.  iv. 
Jonathan  to  the  Pentateuch,  a  MS.  of  which  was 
flrat  discovered  by  Ashur  Purinz  in  the  Libraiy  of 
the  family  of  the  Puahs  in  Venice,  was  pnnted  for 
the  first  time  in  1 590,  as  "  Targum  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel/'  at  Venice,  reprinted  at  Hanau,  1618, 
Amsterdam,  1640,  Prague,  1646,  Walton,  vol. 
iv..  &c 
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17  AxD  unto  Adam  he 
nid.  Because  thoa  hast 
hearkened  unto  the  voice 
of  th7  vife,  and  hast  eaten 
uf  the  tree,  of  which  I 
commanded  thee,  saying, 
Thou  Shalt  not  eat  of  it : 
carsed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt 
thoa  eat  of  it  all  the  days 
of  thy  life ; 

18  Thorns  also  and 
thi8tte«  shaU  it  bring  forth 
to  thee;  and  thou  shalt 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field ; 


ONKELOS. 


17  AvD  to  Adam  he  said. 
For  that  thoa  hast  accepted 
the  word  of  thy  wifi*,  and 
hast  eaten  trook  the  tree  of 
which  I  have  commanded 
unto  thee,  and  said.  Thou 
shalt  not  eat  ftrom  it  : 
cursed  shall  the  earth  be 
for  thy  sake ;  with  trouble 
shalt  thoa  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life ; 

18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  it  shall  grow  for 
thee ;  and  thon  shalt  eat 
the  grass  of  the  field ; 


TARGUM 
JERUSHALMI. 
First  Reeetmon. 


18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  shall  it  multiply 
for  thee ;  and  thoa  shalt  eat 
the  grass  that  is  on  the  feoe 
of  the  earth.  Then  began 
Adam  and  said,  I  pray, 
through  the  Mercy  that  is 
before  Thee,  Jehovah,  let 
as  not  be  woeounted  before 
Thee  as  the  beasts  that  eat 
the  grass  on  the  tac^  of  the 
field :  may  we  be  per- 
mitted to  arise  and  toil 
with  the  toil  of  our  hands, 
and  eat  food  from  the  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  and  thus 
may  there  be  a  difference 
before  Thee  between  the 
sons  of  man  and  the  off- 
spring of  cattle. 


TARGUM 

[Jonathan-skx-Uszikl] 

JERUSHALML 

Second  Receruion. 


17  AicD  to  Adam  he  said. 
Because  thou  hast  received 
the  word  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  from  the  A-ait 
of  the  tree,  of  which  I 
commanded  thee,  Thou 
shalt  not  eat  f^om  it : 
cursed  be  the  earth,  be- 
cause it  has  not  shown  un- 
to thee  thy  fault ;  in  sor- 
row shalt  thoa  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  lite ; 

18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  shall  grow  and 
multiply  for  thy  sake ;  and 
thou  shalt  eat  the  grass 
that  is  on  the  face  of  the 
field.  Adam  answered  and 
said,  I  pray,  by  the  Mercy 
that  is  before  Thee,  Je- 
hovah, that  we  may  not 
be  deemed  like  unto  the 
beasts,  that  we  should  eat 
grass  that  in  on  the  face  of 
the  fields  may  we  be  al- 
lowed to  arise  and  toil  with 
the  tolling  of  otir  hands, 
and  eat  food  ttom  the  food 
of  the  earth,  and  thus  may 
there  be  a  distinction  now 
before  Thee,  between  the 
sons  of  men  and  the  off- 
spring of  cattle. 
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19  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thoa  return  unto  the 
ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast 
thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return. 


'  19  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
,  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
\  until  thou  retumest  unto 

the  earth  from  which  thou 
,  art  created  :  for  dust  art 

thou,  and  to    dust   shalt 

thou  return. 


20  And  Adam  called  his 
wife's  name  Eve  ;  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living. 

21  Unto  Adam  also  and 
to  hie  wife  did  the  Loan 
Ood  make  coats  of  skins, 
and  clothed  them. 


20  And  Adam  called  the 
name  of  his  wife  Chavah  ; 
for  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  sons  of  man. 

21  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
made  unto  Adam  and  his 
wife  garments  of  glory,  on 
the  skin  of  their  flesh,  and 
clothed  them. 


22  And  the  Loan  God 
said.  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil:  and 
now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever : 


23  Therefore  the  Loan 
God  sent  him  forth  f^om 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till 
the  ground  from  whence 
he  was  taken. 


24  So  he  drove  out  the 
man ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
Cherubimi,  [I]  and  a  flam- 
ing sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life. 


22  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
said.  Behold  Adam  is  the  ' 
only    one    in    the    world . 
knowing  good  and  evil :  I 
perchance  now  he  might ' 
stretch  forth  his  hand  and  | 
take  also  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  and  live  for 
evermore. 


22  And  the  Word  of  Je- 
hovah Elohim  said,  Lol 
man,  whom  I  created,  is 
alone  in  this  world,  as  I 
am  alone  in  the  highest 
Heavens;  mighty  nations 
will  spring  from  him  ;  from 
him  also  will  arise  a  people 
that  will  know  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and 
evil :  now  it  is  better  to 
expel  him  fh>m  the  garden 
of  Eden,  before  he  stretch 
out  his  hand  and  take  also 
from  the  fhiits  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  eat,  and  live 
for  ever. 


23  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
sent  him  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  earth 
whence  he  was  created. 


24  And  he  drove  out 
Adam ;  and  he  placed  be- 
fore the  garden  of  Eden 
the  Cherubim  and  the  sharp 
sword,  which  turns  to 
guard  the  way  to  the  tree 
of  life. 


24  And  He  expelled 
Adam,  and  caused  to  reside 
the  splendour  of  His  She- 
chinah  from  the  beginning 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  above  the  two  Chem- 
bim.  Two  thousand  years 
before  the  world  was 
created,  he  created  the 
Law,  and  prepared  Gehin- 
nom  [Hell]  and  Gan  Eden 
[Paradise] :  He  mepared 
Gan  Eden  for  the  Right- 
eous, that  they  may  eat 
and  delight  in  the  triiiB  q1 


TA&GOf 
[JosrATHAF-Bis-rtziia 
JERUSHALMI. 
Seeomd  Reetiuion. 

19  .  .  .  In  the  to:l 
the  palm  of  thy  haad  *h 
thou  eat  food,  until  tl 
retumest  unto  tte  d 
f^om  which  tbo-i  « 
created  :  for  du^^t  art  t  j 
and  to  dust  shalt  lb-  i 
turn  :  for  from  ttc  d 
thou  wilt  onoe  nv  lo  t 
Judgment  and  ac(ou.it 
all  that  thou  ba«t  du 
an  the  day  of  the  fr 
Judgment- 

20  And  Adam  esIM  1 
name  of  his  wifSe  Cbinl 
for  ahe  is  the  mother  cS 
the  sons  of  man. 

21  And  JehoTsh  E!?i) 
made  unto  Adam  awl  I 
wife  garments  of  fajri 
fhMn  the  skin  of  tbf  i 
pent  whieh  be  had  cart  < 
of  it,  oa  the  akin  ofth 
flesh,  instead  of  ^ 
beauty  which  they  had  e| 
off;  and  he  eh>thcd  thd 

22  And  JeboTih  LjU 
said  to  the  aafeU  tH 
were  ministninir  beA 
him,  Lo  I  there  U  Ad 
alone  on  the  eartL,  u 
am  alone  in  the  t.3 
Heavens,  and  therr  n 
spring  tnm.  him  thci<«>  «l 
know  to  distingui^i.  1 
tween  good  and  nl- 
he  had  kept  the  eomiBa 
ment  I  oommaadH.  ' 
would  have  bees  liruif  i 
lasting,  like  the  trrr  ci  U 
for  evermore.  Nov  'j 
he  haa  not  kept  vUi 
commanded,  \i'e  -W: 
against  him  and  expi- 1 
from  the  garden  of  ic^ 
before  he  may  ttnUl  < 
his  hand  and  take  tree  \ 
huiU  of  the  trer  o(ji 
for  if  he  ate  there  fi": 
would  live  and  renuia  i 
ever. 

23  And  Jehorah  Uch 
expelled  him  tram  \ 
garden  of  Eden,  aai 

-  went  and  he  aettled  cc  1 
Mount  of  Jforiah.  to  > 
the  earth  of  which  be  « 
created. 

j    24  And    He    droTv  < 

i  Adam  from  where  He  b 

!  made  to  reside  the  /  J 

,  of    Hia    Shechinah    t. 

I  the  beginning  bet««-. : 

!  two  Cherubim.    U'  '-\ 

created  the  world  Ut  i 

created  the  Law :  H'  ■ 

prepared    the    iran-*- 

Eden    Ibr  the  Kuttm-: 

that  they  shall  rat  uKt  i 

Ught  in  the  fruit«  of  t 

tree,   beeame   thrt    ia 

acted  daring  their    ^  * 

carding  to  the  doetr.-» 
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AUTH. 
TERSIOX. 


ONKELOS. 


TAKGUM  JERU8HALMI. 
First  JReeeruion, 


the  tree,  becaaaethey  kept  the  comipand- 
mentfl  of  the  Law  in  this  world,  and  pre- 
pared Gehinnom  for  the  wicked,  for  it  is 
like  anto  a  sharp  sword  that  eats  from 
both  aides ;  He  has  prepai-ed  within  it 
sparks  of  light  and  coals  which  consume 
the  wicked,  to  punish  them  in  the  future 
world  for  their  not  having  kept  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Law.  For  the  tree  of 
life  that  is  the  Law;  whosoever  keeps 
it  in  this  world,  he  will  lire  and  last  like 
the  tree  of  life  :  good  is  the  Law  to  whom- 
floerer  keeps  it  in  this  world,  like  the  fruit  i 
of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  world  to  come,     i 


TARGUM 

[Johathan-ben-Uzziel] 

JERUSHALMI. 

Second  Jtecension, 


the  Law  in  this  world,  and  haTe  kept 
its  commandments  :  He  has  prepared  the 
Gehinnom  for  the  wicked,  which  is  likened 
unto  a  sharp  sword  that  cats  from  two 
sides :  He  prepared  within  it  sparks  of 
light  and  coals  of  fire  to  judge  with  them 
the  wicked  who  rebelled  in  their  lives 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Law.  Better 
is  this  Law  to  him  who  acts  according  to 
it  than  the  fhiits  of  the  tree  of  life,  for 
the  Word  of  Jehorah  has  prepared  for 
him  who  keeps  it,  that  he  shall  lire  and 
walk  In  the  paths  of  the  way  of  the  life 
of  the  ftiture  world. 


Thr  Last  CnAPTEB  op  Decteronomy,  t.  1-3. 


AUTHORISED 
VEBSIOX. 


1  Axa  Hoses  went  up 
from  the  plains  of  Moab 
tit»o  :be  mountain  of  Nebo, 
to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that 
u  oxtT  against  Jericho. 
iad  the  LoBD  shewed  him 
iL  tJie  land  of  Gilead,  unto 


ONKELOS. 


1  AxD  Moses  ascended 
Arom  the  encampment  of 
Moab  to  the  mountain  of 
Nebo:  the  head  of  the 
height  that  is  opposite 
Jericho.  And  Jehovah 
showed  him  all  the  land 
of  Gilead  unto  Dan. 


TARGUM 
JERUSHALMI. 
First  Recension. 


I  And  all  Naphtali,  and 
t^  Uod  of  Ephraim,  and 
)U&a&«eh,  and  all  the  land 
tf  Jukh,  unto  the  utmost 


2  And  all  Naphtali  and 
the  land  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Jndah  to  the  hindmost 
sea. 


TARGUM 

[Jonathan-bkn-Uzzxel] 

JERUSHALMI. 

Second  Beeension. 


I  Ann  Moses  ascended 
from  the  plain  of  Moab  to 
the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the  j  the  mountain 
summit  of  the  hill  which  j  summit  of 
is  opposite  Jericho.  And 
God  showed  him  the  whole 
land  :  Gilead  unto  Dan  of 
Caesarea. 


2  And  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  the  land  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  the  whole  land  of  Ju- 
dah,  to  the  hindmost  sea. 


tetoZoar. 


1  Akd  Moses  ascended 
from  the  plains  of  Moab  to 

of  Nebo,  the 
the  height 
which  is  over  against  Je- 
richo, and  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah showed  him  all  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  land  : 
the  powerful  deeds  which 
Jephtha  from  Gilead  would 
do,  and  the  victories  of 
Samson  the  son  of  Manoah^ 
ft-om  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

2  And  the  thousand 
princes  from  the  house  of 
Naphtali  who  joined  issue 
with  Balak,  and  the  kings 
whom  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  fh)m  the  tribe  of 
Efraim,  would  kill,  and 
the  power  of  Gideon  the 
son  of  Joash  from  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  all  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  house  of 
Judah  who  would  rule  in 
the  land  until  the  second 
Sanctuary  would  be  laid 
low. 

3  And  the  king  of  the 
south  who  would  join  the 
king  of  the  north  to  de- 
stroy the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  who  would  oppress  Israel,  and  the  exile  of  the 
disciples  of  Elija  who  would  be  driven  out  from  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  the  exile  of  the  disciples  of 
Ellsha  who  would  be  driven  out  from  the  city  of  palms  by  their  brethren,  the  house  of  Israel :  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  And  the  woes  of  each  generation  and  the  punishment  of  Armalgus 
[Armillus]  the  evil  one  and  the  battle-array  of  Gog.  And  in  this  great  misery  Michael  will  arise  with 
the  sword :  to  save,  &c. 


S  And  the  south,  end  the 
>^  of  the  valley  of  Jeri- 


3  And  the  west  and  the 
plain  of  the  valley  of  Jeri- 


*",  the  city  of  palm  trees,  i  cho  the  city  of  the  palms, 


unto  Zoar. 


3  And  west,  and  the  plain 
of  the  valley  of  Jericho  the 
city  which  produces  the 
palms,  that  is  ZeSr. 


ON 


V.  Taritiums  op  "  Joseph  the  Blind 

THE  HaOIOORAPHA. 

•*  When  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  began  to  paraphrase 
ti»  Cethnbim"  (Hagiographa),  we  read  in  the  Tal- 
DMidical  pesttge  before  quoted,  "a  mybterious  voice 
»as  heard  aaying:  It  is  enough.  Thou  hast  re- 
V€a1«d  the  secrets  of  the  Prophets— why  wouldst 


thou  also  reveal  those  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" — 
It  would  thus  appear,  that  a  Targum  to  these 
books  (Job  excepted)  was  entirely  unknown  up 
to  a  very  late  ])eriod.  Those  Targtims  on  the 
Hagiographa  which  we  now  possess  have  been  at- 
tribated  vaguely  to  diffei-eut  authors,  it  being 
assumed  in  the  first  instance  that  they  were  the. 
woik  of  one  man.     Now  it  was  Akjlas  the  Gi'eek 
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translator,  mentioned  in  Bereshith  Rabba  (see 
above) ;  now  Onkelos,  the  Chaidee  translator  of  the 
Pentateuch,  his  mythical  double;  now  Jonathan 
b.  Uzziei,  or  Joseph  (Jose)  the  Blind  (see  above). 
But  the  diversity  in  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  work 
warring  too  palpably  against  the  unity  of  author- 
ship, the  blindness  of  the  last-named  authority 
seemed  to  show  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Joi^eph  was  supposed  to  have  dictated  it  to  different 
disciples  at  different  periods,  and  somehow  every 
one  of  the  amanuenses  infused  part  of  his  own 
individuality  into  his  share  of  the  work.  Popular 
belief  thus  fastened  upon  this  Joseph  the  Blind, 
since  a  name  the  work  must  needs  have,  and 
to  him  in  most  of  the  editions,  the  Targum  is 
affiliated.  Yet,  if  ever  he  did  translate  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  certain  it  is  that  those  which  we  possess 
are  not  by  his  or  his  disciples*  hands — that  is,  of 
the  time  of  the  4th  century.  Writers  of  the  13tfa 
century  already  refuted  this  notion  of  Joseph's  au- 
thorship, for  the  assumption  of  which  there  never 
was  any  other  ground  than  that  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  like  Onkelos-Akylas  and  Jonathan, 
in  connection  with  Targum ;  and,  as  we  saw,  there 
is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  a  share  in 
the  redaction  of  *' Jonathan"  to  the  Prophets, 
whidi  &lls  in  his  time.  Between  him  and  our 
hagiogi'aphical  Targums,  however,  many  centuries 
must  have  elapsed.  Tet  we  do  not  even  venture  to 
assign  to  them  more  than  an  approximate  round 
date,  about  1000  a.d.  Brides  the  Targums  to 
the  Poitateuch  and  the  Prophets,  those  now  extant 
range  over  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  five  Megilloth, 
ue.  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther, 
Eoclesiastes ;  the  Chronicles  and  Daniel.  Exra  and 
Nehemiah  alone  are  left  without  a  Tan>;um  at 
present ;  yet  we  can  hardly  help  believing  that  ere 
loug  one  will  also  be  found  to  the  latter,  as  the 
despaired-of  Chronicles  was  found  in  the  17th 
century,  and  Daniel — a  sure  trace  of  it  at  least — so 
recently,  that  as  yet  nobody  has  considered  it  worth 
his  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  We  shall  divide 
these  Targums  into  four  groups:  Proverbs,  Job, 
Psalms ; — Megilloth ; — Chronicles ; — and  Daniel. 

1.  Targum  on  Pbalhs,  Job,  Proverbs. 

Certiun    linguistic    and    other    characteristics' 
exhibited  by  these  three  Tai-gums,  lead  to  the  con- 


clusion that  they  are  nearly  contemponuwoos  pro- 
ductions, and  that  their  birthplace  is,  moA  iiktjr, 
Syria.  While  the  two  former,  however,  are  mm 
paraphrases,  the  Targum  on  Proveihs  come*  Denier 
to  our  idea  of  a  version  than  almost  any  Targum, 
except  perhaps  that  of  Onkelos.  It  adb^^e^  s^ 
closely  to  the  original  text  as  possible.  The  mcKt 
remarkable  feature  about  it,  however,  sad  oot 
which  has  given  rise  to  endless  speculations  Mr. 
discussions,  is  its  extraoixlinary  similarity  to  thr 
Syriac  Version.  It  would  indeed  sometiroes  ^^^n 
as  if  they  had  copied  each  other — an  opioitv 
wai-mly  wlvocated  by  Dathe,  who  eodeavmtred  to 
prove  that  the  Chaidee  had  copied  or  adspte^l  too 
Syrian,  there  being  passages  in  the  Targnm  whkt 
could,  he  assumed,  only  be  accounted  for  br  a 
mbunderstanding  of  the  Syriac  translation>  It 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  argued  that  there  an 
a  greater  number  of  important  pass^^  which  dis- 
tinctly show  that  the  Taipimist  had  u<«d  n 
origiiud  Hebrew  text,  varying  from  that  of  tfa« 
Syriac,  and  had  also  made  use  of  the  LXX.  a^a<t 
the  latter.*  The  Syriasms  would  easily  be  aooonntu} 
for  by  the  Aramaic  idiom  itself,  the  forms  of  wb -h 
vary  but  little  {it>m,  and  easily  merge  into,  tk 
sister  dialect  of  Syria.  Indeed  neariy  all  of  tW 
are  found  in  the  Talmud,  a  strictly  Arannic 
work.  It  has  been  supposed  by  others  that  ne:\iT 
of  these  versions,  as  they  are  now  in  our  hauiU 
exhibit  their  original  form.  A  late  editor. »  f- 
were,  of  the  (mutilated)  Tarpam,  might  ha*e 
derived  his  emendations  from  that  version  vhicli 
came  nearest  to  it,  both  in  lang^uage  and  in  ck^^ 
adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text — vix.,  the  Syr  jo  : 
and  there  is  certainly  every  reason  to  conclude  tjon 
the  woefully  faulty  state  in  which  this  Tarpnn  » 
found  (Luzzatto  counts  sevei^  hundred  oomipt 
readings  in  it),  that  many  and  clumsy  hands  njo^ 
have  been  at  work  upon  the  later  Codd.  The  inM 
likely  solution  of  the  difficulty,  however,  seems  t«i  b^ 
that  indicated  by  Frankel — viz.,  that  the  LXX.  i( 
the  common  souixx  of  both  versions,  btit  in  »ocb  i 
manner  that  the  Aramaic  has  also  made  us«  n  tiv 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek — of  the  latter,  hoverf^, 
through  the  Syriac  medium.  As  a  specioMii  of  !> 
curious  similarity  of  both  versJona,  the  follow  r: 
two  verses  fix>m  the  beginning  of  the  hook  naj  r> ' 
a  place  hei'e : — 


Tabodm  (Ver.  2). 
*  Ver.  3. 

K^DiBH  Knnno  K^npob 


Chap.  I.  2-3. 

Stb.  (Ver.  2). 

UDOfiOf    }J2Qd    ajLAT^iOQ^O 
Ver.  3. 


9  e.g.  The  nie  of  the  word  ^7^3K  ''oi'  *°8(^i  ^^  '^»*fi' 
Ps.  and  Job,  the  j,  affixed  to  the  3rd  p.  plur.  praer.  Peal, 
the  Infin.  with  praef.  t3t  besides  several  more  or  less  onusnal 
Greelc  and  Syriac  words  common  to  all  three. 

h  e  g.,dLXxix^,  the  Heb.  word  H^Tp,  -  dty/'  is  rend- 

ered  JLOi^,  ••  city/'  in  Syr.  Targum  translates  KI1*13> 
**  a  lie,**  which  la  only  to  be  accouotcd  Tor  by  a  mlsnnder* 
standing  or  misreading  of  the  Syriac  |i  Oj  O,  where  for 

the  second  c  the  Chaidee  translator  read  a  6,  f>^»  O. 


I  Prov.  XX  vi.  10,  theMasoreOc  text  reads:  hb\fXD  2*^ 

thus  adopting  exacUy  the  readlnf  of  the  LXX.  V^ 
the  received  text :  xxlx,  21.  n3y  "VID  p^DD*  ^''^ 
in  the  same  manner  in  Tahn.  Soooah.  IS  b  s  LXX.  k  m- 
roovvroAf  m  wmiiht  outirift  vovm ;  evidently  rr*S« 

16,  XXX.  30,  &C. 
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C4»ipai«  alflo  vers.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13 ;  ch.  ii. 
TWi.  9, 10, 13-15;  iii.  2-9,  &c. 

We  must  not  omit  to  obeerve  that  no  early  Jew- 
ish commentator — Kashi,  Iba  Ezra,  &c— ^mentions 
tlie  Taigom  either  to  Proverbs,  or  to  Job  and 
Psalms.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel  (12th  OQntary)  is  the 
ont  who  quotes  it. 

fie&pectiDg  the  two  latter  Targums  of  this  group, 
Pisilms  and  Job,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they 
are,  more  or  le»,  ina^  ooUections  of  fragments. 
Tttat  there  must  have  existed  paraphrases  to  Job  at 
a  rery  early  period  follows  ti-om  the  Talmadical 
pL»«:es  which  we  qnoted  in  the  introduction — nay, 
ve  almost  feel  inclined  to  assume  that  this  book, 
ctittidered  by  the  learned  as  a  mere  allegory  (*'  Job 
Derer  was,  and  never  was  created,"  is  the  dictum 
kmi  ia  the  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  15  a  :  i.  e, 
be  never  had  any  real  existence,  but  is  a  poetical, 
though  sacred,  invention),  opened  the  list  of  written 
pu2phrues.  How  much  of  the  primitive  vei-sion 
is  onbodied  in  the  one  which  we  possess  it  is  of 
coQRe  next  to  impossible  to  deteitnine,  more  espe- 
callj  in  the  state  of  in&ncy  in  which  the  investiga- 
tiw  of  the  Targums  as  yet  remains.  So  much, 
hovefer,  is  palpable,  that  the  Tai-gums  of  both 
Palms  and  Job  in  their  present  shape  contain  relics 
erdiiferent  authors  in  dilierent  times:  some  paia- 
|<<uasts,  some  strictly  translators.  Very  frequently 
>  second  version  of  the  same  passage  is  ifitroduced 
bf  the  formula  IHH  D13in,  "  another  Tai^um," 
i&iA'aries  most  widely  from  its  predecessor;  while, 
BMf«  especially  in  the  Psalms,  a  long  seiies  of 
chapters  translated  literally,  is  followed  by  another 
i«nei  tiaoslated  in  the  wildest  and  most  fiinciful 
character.  The  Cod.  Erpen.  still  exhibits  these  var 
riou  readiags,  as  such,  side'  by  side,  on  its  maipn ; 
tixDce,  however,  they  have  in  our  printed  editions 
yisd  their  way  into  the  text.  How  much  of  these 
faiiaiits,  or  o£  the  entire  text,  belongs  to  the  Pales- 
tioian  Cycles,  which  may  well  have  embraced  the 
whole  Toi-ah : — or  whether  they  are  to  be  considei-ed 
esclasively  the  growth  of  later  times,  and  have  thus 
^t  a  Tery  slender  connexion  with  either  the  original 
Babrlonian  or  the  Palestinian  Targum-works,  futuie 
i&T<»tigation  must  determine. 

The  most  useful  in  this  gioup  is  natui-ally  the 
Tv^mn  on  Ptoverbs,  it  being  the  one  which  tran»> 
Ut«i  most  closely,  or  rather  the  only  one  which 
<^  transkUe  at  all.  Besides  the  explanation  it 
zives  of  difficult  passages  in  the  text,  its  peculiar 
sCnlty  to  the  Syriac  Version  naturally  throws  some 
'i^'ht  upon  both,  and  allows  of  emendations  in  and 
tfliDttgh  either.  As  to  Job  and  Psalms,  their  chief 
!ae  lies  ia  their  showing  the  gradual  dymg  stages 
^f  the  idiom  in  which  they  are  written,  and  also  in 
tiiar  being  in  a  manner  guides  to  the  determination 
ot  the  date  of  certain  stages  of  Haggadah. 

2t  3.  Targums  os  the  five  Meoilloth. 

These  Tai^ums  are  likewise  not  mentlonfd  before 
^  12th  century,  when  the  Aruch  quotes  them 
^^eraily : — although  Esther  must  have  been  trans- 
««i  at  a  very  early  period,  since  the  Talmud 
^^nadj  mentions  a  Targum  on  it.  Of  this,  we 
^  hardly  add,  no  trace  is  found  in  our  pi-esent 
Targum.  The  freedom  of  a  **  veraion  "  can  go  no 
further  than  it  does  in  these  Targums  on  the  Me- 
Z'lloth.  They  are,  in  fact,  mere  Haggadah,  and 
bear  the  roost  striking  resemblance  to  the  Midrash 
^  th^  respective  books.  Curiously  enough,  the 
^oal  prepooderanoe  of  the  Paraphrase  over  the 
text  is  notie«ible  in  the  following  order :   Ruth, 


Lamentations,  Eoclesiastes,  Estiier,  Song  of  Songs. 
The  latter  is  fullest  to  overflowing  of  those  "  nugae 
atque  frwolUateB"  which  have  so  sorely  tried 
the  temper  of  the  wise  and  grave.  Starting  from 
the  almost  comical  notion  that  all  they  found  in 
the  books  of  Mohammedanism  %nd  of  Judaism,  of 
Home  and  of  Greece,  if  it  seemed  to  have  any 
reference  to  **  Keligio,*'  however  unsupported,  and 
however  plainly  bearing  the  stamp  of  poetry — 
good  or  bad— on  its  face,  must  needs  be  a  religious 
a-eed,  and  the  creed  forced  upon  every  single  be- 
liever:— ^they  could  not  but  get  angry  with  mere 
*  day-dreams'  being  interspened  with  the  sacred 
litei-ature  of  the  Bible«  Delitzsch,  a  scholar  of 
oui'  generation,  says  of  the  Tai^^oms  in  general 
that  **  history  becomes  in  them  most  charming, 
most  instructive  poetry ;  but  this  poetry  is  not  the 
invention,  the  phantasma  of  the  writer,  but  the  old 
and  popular  venerable  tradition  or  l^end  ....  the 
Targums  are  poetical,  both  as  to  their  contents  and 
ibrm  "  {Gesoh,  d.  Jud,  Foesie,  p.  27)  :  and  further, 
"The  wealth  of  legend  in  its  gushing  fuUneaa 
did  not  suffer  any  formal  bounds ;  legend  bursts 
upon  l^end,  like  wave  upon  wave,  not  to  be 
dammed  in  even  by  any  poetical  forms.  Thus  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  in  its  double  Recensions  [to  the 
Pentateuch],  and  the  Targums  on  the  five  Megilloth 
are  the  most  beautiful  national  works  of  art, 
through  which  there  runs  the  golden  thread  of 
Scripture,  and  which  are  held  together  only  by  the 
unity  of  the  idea  "  (p.  135).  Although  we  do  not 
share  Delitzsch's  enthusiasm  to  the  fiill  extent,  yet 
we  cannot  but  agree  with  him  that  there  are,  to- 
gether with  stones  and  dust,  many  peai*ls  of  precious 
price  to  be  gathered  from  these  much  despised, 
because  haixily  known,  books. 

The  dialect  of  these  books  occupies  the  mean 
between  tlie  East  and  West  Aramean,  and  there 
is  a  cei-tain  unity  of  style  and  design  about  all  the 
five  books,  which  fully  justifies  the  supposition 
that  they  are,  one  and  all,  the  work  of  one  author. 
It  may  be  that,  taken  in  an  inverted  series,  they 
mark  the  successive  stages  of  a  poet's  life ;  glow- 
ing, rapturous,  overflowing  in  the  first;  stately, 
sober,  pit»y  in  the  last.  As  to  the  time  of  its 
writing  or  editing,  we  have  again  to  repeat,  that 
it  is  most  unceitaiu,  but  unquestionably  belongs  to 
a  period  much  later  than  the  Talmud.  The  Book 
of  Esther,  enjoyidg  both  through  its  story-like  form 
and  the  early  injunction  of  its  being  read  or  heard  by 
every  one  on  the  Feast  of  Purim,  a  great  circulation 
and  popularity,  has  been  targumised  many  times, 
and  besides  the  one  embodied  in  the  five  Megilloth, 
tliere  ai-e  two  more  extant  {not  three^  as  generally 
stated :  the  so-called  third  being  only  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  first),  which  are  called  respectively  the 
first :  a  short  one  without  digressions,  and  the  second 
— {Targum  aheni) :  a  lai^r  one,  belonging  to  the 
Palestinian  Cycle.  The  latter  Targum  is  a  collection 
of  Eastern  romances,  braken  up  and  arranged  to 
the  single  vei'ses :  of  gorgeous  hues  and  extravagant 
imagination,  such  as  ara  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Adshaib  or  Chamis,  or  any  Eastern  collection  of 
legends  and  tales. 

VI.  Tabgum  on  the  Book  or  Chronicles. 

This  Targum  was  unknown,  as  we  said  before, 
up  to  a  veiy  recent  period.  In  1680,  it  was  edited 
for  the  first  time  from  an  Ei-furt  MS.  by  M.  F.  Beck, 
and  in  1715  from  a  mora  complete  as  well  as  coiTect 
MS.  at  Cambridge,  by  D.  Wilkins.  The  name  of 
Hungary  occurring  in  it,  and  its  frequent  use  of  tlie 
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Jerusalem-Tai'guni  to  tlie  Pentateuch,  amounting 
someUmes  to  simple  copyiug  (comp.  the  Genealo- 
gical Table  in  chap,  i.,  &c.),  show  sufficiently  that 
its  author  is  neither  **  Jonathan  b.  Uuiel"  nor 
"  Joseph  the  Blind/'  as  has  been  suggested.  But 
the  language,  style,  and  the  Haggodah,  with  which 
it  abounds,  point  to  a  late  period  and  point  out  Pa- 
lestine as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Its  use 
must  be  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphical studies ;  the  science  of  exegesis  will  profit 
little  by  it.  The  first  edition  appeared  under  the 
title  Paraphrasis  Ckcddaica  libr.  Chronicorumt  cura 
M.  F.  Beckii,  2  torn.  Aug.  Vind.  1680-83,  4to.;  the 
second  by  D.  Wilkins,  Paraphra9is.,,auictor€  R, 
JosephOf  &o.  Amst.,  1715,  4to.  The  first  edition 
has  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of  very  learaed 
notes,  the  second  that  of  a  comparatirely  more  oor- 
rect  and  complete  text. 

VII.  The  Targum  to  Dakieu 

It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this  Targum,  for  the 
non-exititenoe  of  whidi  many  and  weighty  reasons 
were  given  (that  the  date  of  the  Messiah's  arrival 
was  hidden  in  it,  among  others),  is  here  formally  in- 
troduced into  the  regular  rank  and  file  of  Targums, 
although  it  has  been  known  for  now  moi-e  than  fiye- 
and-twenty  years.  Munk  found  it,  not  indeed  in  the 
Original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  an  extract  of  it  written  in  Persian.  The  MS. 
(Anc.  Fond,  No.  45,  Imp.  Library)  is  inscribed 
**  History  of  Daniel,"  and  has  retained  only  the  first 
words  of  the  Original,  which  it  translates  likewise 
into  Persian.  This  language  is  then  retained 
throughout. 

A fler  several  legends  known  from  otlier  Targums, 
follows  a  long  prophecy  of  Daniel,  from  which  the 
book  is  shown  to  have  been  written  after  the  fii^t 
Crusade.  Mohammad  and  his  successora  are  men- 
tioned, also  a  king  who  coming  fi-om  Europe  (TM 
)K^Dn)  will  go  to  Damascus,  and  kill  the  Ish- 
maelitic  (Mohammedan)  kings  and  princes ;  he  will 
break  down  the  minarets  (n*1fc<iD),  destix)y  the 
mosques  (KHI^DD),  and  no  one  will  after  that 
dare  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Profane  (?lDfi 
=  Mohammad).  The  Jews  will  also  have  to  suffer 
great  misfortunes  (as  indeed  the  knightly  Crusaders 
won  their  spurs  by  dastardly  murdering  the  help- 
less masses,  moi,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
Ghettos  along  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  before  they 
started  to  deliver  the  Holy  tomb).  By  a  sudden 
titmsition  the  Prophet  then  passes  on  to  the  **  Mes- 
siah, son  of  Joseph,"  to  Gog  and  Magog,  and 
to  the  **  true  Messiah,  the  son  of  David."  Munk 
rightly  concludes  that  the  book  must  have  been 
composed  in  the  12th  century,  when  Christian 
kings  reigned  for  a  brief  period  over  Jerusalem 
{Notice  sur  Saadia,  Par.  1838). 

VIII.  There  is  aUo  a  Chaldee  trani>lation  extant 
of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther,  which,  entirely 
lying  apart  fioin  our  task,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
mention  without  further  entering  into  the  subject. 
De  Rossi  has  published  them  with  Kotes  and  Dis- 
sertations.    Tubingen,  1783,  8vo. 

Further  fragments  of  the  Palestinian  Taroum. 

Besides  the  complete  books  belonging  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Cycle  of  Targum  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  poi-tions  of  it  intersected  as  "  Another 
Reading,"  '•  Another  Taigum,"  into  the  Babylonian 
Versions,  there  are  extant  sevei-al  independent  frag- 
ments of  it.    Nor  need  we  as  yet  despair  of  find- 


ing still  further  portions,  perhaps  one  day  to  $ee 
it  restored  entirely.  There  is  all  the  more  kof< 
for  this,  as  the  Targum  has  not  been  lest  very  long 
yet.  Abudraham  quotes  the  Targum  Joushalmi 
to  Samuel  (i.  9,  13).  Kimchi  has  preserred  several 
passages  from  it  to  Judges  (xi.  1,  consisting  of  47 
words);  to  Samuel  (i.  17,  18:  106  words i;  aDd 
Kings  (i.  22,  21 :  68  woitis ;  ii.  4,  1 :  174  word*; 
iv.  6:  65  words;  iv.  7:  72  words;  xiii.  21:  9 
words),  under  the  simple  name  of  Tosefbh,  i.^.  Ad* 
dition,  or  Additional  Targum.  Luszatto  has  sko 
lately  found  fragments  of  the  same,  ui»kr  the 
names  •*  Targum  of  Palestine,*  "  Targum  of  J?- 
rushalmi,"  **  Another  Reading,"  &c.,  in  an  Afriaa 
Codex  written  5247  A.M.  =  1487  A.D.,  viz.  to 
1  Sam.  xviii.  19 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  12 ;  1  Kings  v.  9,  r. 
11,  V.  13,  X.  18,  X.  26,  xiv.  13;  to  Hosea  i.  1; 
Obad.  i.  1. — ^To  Isaiah,  Rashi  (Isaaki,  not  as  people 
still  persist  in  calling  him,  Jarchi),  Abudrahain  aad 
Faiissol  quote  it :  and  a  fragment  of  the  Tareum 
to  this  prophet  is  extant  in  Cod.  Urbin.  Vaticu 
No.  1,  containing  about  120  words,  and  begiDnios: 
**  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  he  prophesied  at  th« 
end  of  his  prophecy  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  th^ 
Son  of  Hesekiah  the  King  of  the  Tribe  of  the  Hocw 
of  Judah  on  the  17th  of  Tamuz  in  the  hoar  wkfo 
Manasseh  set  up  an  idol  in  the  Temple,"  &c.  Uxah 
predicts  in  this  his  own  violent  dea^.  Pvts  of  tiii< 
Taipim  are  also  found  in  Hebrew,  in  Pesl^ 
Rabbathi  6  a,  and  Yalkut  Isa.  58  d,  A  Jeni^I^ 
Targum  to  Jeremiah  is  mentioncti  by  Kimchi ;  t4 
Szekiel  by  R.  Simeon,  Nathan  (Aruch),  and  likfvM 
by  Kimchi,  who  also  speaks  of  a  further  additional 
Tax^um  to  Jonathan  for  this  Book.  A  **  Taipnf 
Jerushalmi  "  to  Micah  is  known  to  Rashi,  and  (^t 
Zechariah  a  fragment  has  been  paUished  in  Bnjs 
(Repert.  Pt.  15,  P.  174)  fram  a  RenchlmiaD  KS. 
(Cod.  354,  Kennic.  25),  written  1106.  Thepssa;** 
found  as  a  mar^nal  gloas  to  Zecfa.  xii.  10,  reads  as 
follows : — 

**  Targum  Jerushalmi.  And  I  shall  ponr  out  ttprs 
the  House  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  JeA>- 
salem  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  of  prayer  for  truth. 
And  after  this  shall  go  forth  Messiah  the  Sod  <^f 
Efraim  to  wage  war  against  Gog.  And  Goe  v^ 
kill  him  before  the  city  of  Jerushalaim.  Tb«t 
will  look  up  to  me  and  they  will  aak  me  vber- 
fore  the  heathens  have  killed  Messiah  the  Soo  <*t' 
Efmim.  They  will  then  mourn  over  him  a<  wf*r7^ 
father  and  mother  over  an  only  son,  and  ther  vj\ 
wail  over  him  as  one  wails  over  a  firstboiD."— A 
Targum  Jerushalmi  to  the  third  chapter  of  Hf 
bakkuk^  quoted  by  Kashi,  is  mentioned  bv  de  f^ 
(Cod.  265  and  405,  both  13th  century).  It  has  t««  > 
sugg»ted  that  a  Targum  Jemshalmi  oo  the  IV 
pilots  only  existed  to  the  Haftarahs,  which  h»l  >t 
one  time  been  translated  perhaps,  like  the  port  is 
from  the  Law,  in  public ;  but  we  have  seen  tUt 
entire  books,  not  to  mention  single  chapters,  p"- 
sessed  a  Palestinian  Targum,  which  never  wer*  in- 
tended or  used  for  the  purpose  of  HafUrah.  Atf 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  origin  of  t>  < 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  is  precisely  simihir  to.  if  1 
perhaps  contemporaneous  with,  that  which  we  tn^'d 
to  that  poi-tion  which  embraces  the  Pentatfocf. 
The  Babylonian  Version,  the  **  Jonathan  "•  Tarn  n. 
though  pai-aphrastic,  did  not  satisiV  the  appaiv^t*/ 
more  imaginative  Palestinian  public.  Thns  fm? 
heaped-up  additions  and  marginal  glosns,  the  ^trf 
to  a  total  re-writing  of  the  entire  Codei  in  i>» 
manner  and  taste  of  the  later  times  and  the  dit- 
ferent  locality,  was  easy  enough.    From  a  critiqnf 
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^the  workas  sacby  however,  we  must  naturally 
keep  aloof,  as  long  as  we  have  only  the  few  speci- 
mens named  to  judge  from.  But  its  genei^  spirit 
ffid  tendency  are  dear  enough.  So  is  also  the  ad- 
rantage  to  which  even  the  minimum  that  has  sur- 
riTed  may  some  day  be  put  by  the  student  of  Mid- 
rashic  literature,  as  we  have  briefly  indicated  above. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expi-essing  the  hope 
— pa^bably  a  vaJu  one — that  linguistic  studies  may 
iGCQ  turn  in  the  direction  of  that  vast  and  most  in- 
te.estiDg,  as  well  as  important,  Aramaic  literature, 
i^'vhich  the  Targums  tbrm  but  a  small  item. 

The  writer  finally  he^  to  observe  that  the  titins- 
Istioia  of  all  the  passages  quoted  from  Talmud  and 
lifi'iia^h,  as  well  as  the  specimens  from  the  Targum, 
tare  been  made  by  him  directly  from  the  respective 
Giiginak. 

N.  Pfeifler,  CrUicaSacr, ;  Tho.  Smith,  Diatribe; 
Owhard,  De  Script.  Sacr,;  Helvicus,  De  Chald. 
Bi^.  Paraphr,  ;  Varen,  De  Targ,  Onkel. ;  Wolf, 
/f»W.  ifeJ**.  ;  Carprov,  Critica  Sacra ;  Job. 
MoriDQs,  Exerdtt.  Bibl.  ;  .Schickard,  Bechin. 
B<ipper. ;  Jerar,  Prcleg,  Bibltae ;  Rivet,  Isagoge 
<^  S.  S.-;  Allix,  Judic.  Ecclea,  Jud, ;  Huet,  De 
Clvis  Interpp, ;  Leusden,  PhiioL  H^. ;  Prideaux, 
(ixaed. ;  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr. ;  Elias 
l^ita,  Meturyeman ;  Tishbi ;  Luzzatto,  Oheb 
Oer ;  Perkovitz,  Oteh  Or ;  Winer,  Onkelos ; 
Ang^r,  De  Onkehso  ;  Vitringa,  Synagoga  ; 
Aariah  De  Rossi,  Meor  Enajim;  Petermann,  De 
^ihoj  Pent.  Parapftr.;  Da^e,  De  ratione  con- 
*wv«  WTS.  Chald.  et  Syr.  Prov.  Sal.;  Lovy,  in 
Ofijpr's  Ztritachr. ;  Levysohn  and  Tmub  in  Frankel's 
Momtsschr.  ;  Zunz,  Gottesdiensth  Vortrdge  ; 
^^^r,  Unchrift ;  Frankel,  Vorstvdien  zur  LXX. ; 
Beiira^e  f.  Pal.  Exeg.  Zeitschrift ;  Monatsschrift ; 
<%r,  Zeitschrift ;  Fiirst,  Orient ;  Hall.  Allg. 
iMfT.  Zeitg.  1821  and  1832 ;  Introductions  of 
^Valtnn,  Dchhom,  Keil,  Havemick,  Jahn,  Herbst, 
Bertbe:m,  Davidson,  &c.;  (jlesenius,  Jesaia  ;  Home, 
i^'cA;  Oeschichten  of  Jost,  Herzfeld,  Gratz,  &c. ; 
I<ei.tzsch,  Gesch.  d.  Jud.  Poesie ;  Sach's  Beitrage ; 
Farvt,  Chald.  Oratnm.;  E.  Deutsch  in  Westerm. 
ilwatschr.,  1859  ;  Zeitschrift  and  Verhand- 
^in.ji^  der  Deutschen  Morgenl&nd.  Gesellsch,^ 
fe.  &c  [E.  D.] 

VERSION,  AUTHORISED.  The  history 
^  the  English  translations  of  the  Bible  connects 
it<«lt  with  many  points  of  interest  in  that  of  the 
BaticQ  and  the  Church.  The  lives  of  the  indivi- 
<i^  ti'anslatore,  the  long  struggle  with  the  Indif- 
fereoce  or  opposition  of  men  in  power,  the  religious 
^liilition  of  the  people  as  calling  for,  or  aHected  by, 
^^"  appearance  of  the  translation,  the  time  and  place 
wi  form  of  the  suaxssive  editions  by  which  the 
^ind,  when  once  created,  was  supplied ; — each  of 
^'•'se  has  fuinished,  and  might  again  furnish,  ma« 
t^iaig  Tor  a  volume.  It  is  obvious  that  the  work  , 
i"*t.)  be  done  must  lie  within  narrower  limits; 
^i  it  is  proposed,  therefbi-e,  to  exclude  all  that  be- 
1^^  nmply  to  the  personal  history  of  the  men,  or 
^«  general  histoiy  of  the  time,  or  that  comes  within 
t^«  special  province  of  Bibliography.  What  will 
^'"i:  v'med  at  will  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  several 
Tci^ioQs  as  they  appeared  ;  to  ascertain  the  quuli6- 
*^m&  of  the  translator  for  the  work  which  they 


undeiiook,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  acted  ; 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  final  i-esult  of  their 
labours  in  the  received  Veraion,  and,  as  consequent 
on  this,  of  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of  a  new 
or  revised  ti^anslation ;  and,  finally,  to  give  such  a 
survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  may  help 
the  reader  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  for  himself. 

I.  Earlt'  Translations. — It  was  asserted  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  id  his  anxiety  to  establish  a 
point  against  Tyndal,  that  he  had  seen  Engh'sh  \ 
translations  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  made  / 
before  WyclifTe,  and  that  these  were  approved  by 
the  Bishops,  and  were  allowed  by  them  to  be  read 
by  laymen,  and  even  by  devout  women  [Dialogues, 
ch.  viii-xiv.  col.  82).  There  seem  good  grounds, 
however,  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. No  such  translations — versions,  «.  e,  of 
the  entire  Sciiptures — are  now  extant.  No  tiaces 
of  them  appear  in  any  contemporary  writer, 
Wyciiffe's  great  complaint  is,  that  there  is  no 
translation  f  Forehall  and  Madden,  Wy differs  Bible, 
Pref.  p.  xxi.  Prol.  p.  59).  Tlie  Constitutions  of 
Archbishop  Arundel  (a.d.  1408}  mention  two  only, 
and  these  aie  Wydiffe's  own,  and  the  one  based  on 
his  and  completed  after  his  death.  More's  statement 
must  therefore  be  regai-ded  either  as  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration  of  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  Bible  had 
been  previously  translated,  or  as  rising  out  of  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  date  of  MSS.  of  the  Wyclitfe  vei'sion. 
The  history  of  the  English  Bible  will  therefore  begin, 
as  it  has  begun  hitherto,  with  the  work  of  the  first 
gi-eat  reformer.  One  glance,  however,  we  may  give, 
in  passing,  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  English 
Church,  and  connect  some  of  its  most  honoured 
names  with  the  great  work  of  making  the  truths 
of  Scripture,  or  parts  of  the  Books  themselves,  if 
not  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  accessible  to  the  people. 
We  may  think  of  Cnedmon  as  embodying  the  whole 
history  of  the  Bible  in  the  alliterative  metre  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (Bede,  ffist.  Eccl.  iv.  24) ;  of 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  the  7th  century, 
as  rendering  the  Psiilter ;  of  Bede,  as  ti-anslating  in 
the  last  hours  of  his  life  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
{Epist,  Cuthberti)  ;  of  Alfred,  setting  forth  in  his 
mother-tongue  as  the  great  ground-work  of  his 
legislation,  the  four  chapters  of  Exodus  (xx.-xxiii.) 
that  contained  the  first  code  of  the  laws  of  Israel 
(Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred,  ch.  v.).  The  wishes  of 
the  great  king  extended  further.  He  desired  that 
"all  the  free-born  youth  of  his  kingdom  should 
be  able  to  read  the  English  Scriptures "  *  {Ibid.). 
Portions  of  the  Bible,  some  of  the  Psalms,  and 
extracts  from  other  Books,  were  translated  by  him 
for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  children.  The 
traditions  of  a  later  date,  seeing  in  him  the  repi-e- 
sentative  of  all  that  was  good  in  the  old  Saxon 
time,  made  him  the  translator  of  the  whole  Bible 
{Ibid.  Supp.  to  ch.  v.). 

The  work  of  translating  was,  however,  carried  on 
by  others.  One  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  four 
Cxospels,  interlinear  with  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate, 
known  as  the  Durham  Book,  is  found  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  referred 
to  the  9th  or  10th  century.  Another,  known  as 
the  Rushworth  Gloss,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  is  in   the   Bodleian  Library  at    Oxford.^ 


*  Sf>  PdvU  (Cjig,  transl.).    But  would  ■•  Englisc  gewrit"  |  that  MS.  differs  most  from  the  textus  receptus  of  the  N.  T. 


■can  ^  the  Scrtpttires  "  exdosively  ?  Do  not  Uie  words  of 

^iinA  piAntJto  a  general  as  well  as  a  religious  education  ? 

^  One  interesting  fact  connected  with  tliis  version  Is 

t^  it.  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Codex  Bezae  where 

VOL.  II. 


Another  is  its  publication  by  Foxe  the  Martyrologlst  fn 
1^571 ,  at  the  request  of  Abp.  Parker.  It  was  subsequently 
edited  by  Dr.  Marshall  In  1665. 
It  may  be  noticed,  as  bearing  upon  a  question  afterwards 
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Another,  of  a  aomewhat  later  date,  a  in  the  same 
collection,  and  in  the  library  of  0.  C.  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   The  name  of  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
boi-ne,  18  connected  with  a  version  of  the  Pfialros ; 
that  of  Aelfiic,  with  an  Epitome  of  Scriptiira  His- 
tory, including  a  translation  of  many  parts  of  the 
biiitorical    B<x>k8  of  the   Bible  (Lewis,  Nist.  of 
Tranal,  ch.  I. ;    Fomhall  and  Madden,  Preface ; 
Bagster's  English  Hcxapla,  Piff.).     The  influence 
of  Norman  ecclesiastics,  in  the  reigns  that  preceded 
or  followed  the  Conquest,  was  probably  advei^  to 
the  continuance  of  this  work.     They  were  too  far 
removed  from  sympathy  with  the  subjugated  i-ace 
to  care  to  educate  them  in  their  own  tongue.     The 
spoken  dialects  of  the  English  of  thai;  period  would 
naturally  seem  to  them  too  rude  and  uncouth  to 
be  the  channel  of  Divine  tnith.     Pictures,  mys- 
teries, miracle  plays,  rather  than  books,  were  the 
instruments  of  education  for  all  but  the  few  who, 
in  monasteries  under  Norman  or  Italian  superin- 
tendence, devoted    themselves    to    the    study    of 
theology  or  law.     In  the  i^emoter  pai-ts  of  England, 
however,  where  their  influence  was  less  felt,  or  the 
national  feeling  was  stronger,  there  were  those  who 
earned  on  the  succession,  and  three  veraions  of  the 
Gospels,  in  the  Univenity  Library  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  British  Mu>eum,  be- 
longing to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  remain  as 
attesting  their  labours.     The  metrical  paraphrase 
of  the  Gospel  history,  known  as  tlve  Ormulum,  in 
alliterative  English  verse,  asciibed    to  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  century,  is  the  next  conspicuous 
monument,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  a 
desire  to  place  the  facts  of  the  Bible  within  reach 
of  others  than  the  clergy.*     The  13th  century,  a 
time  in  England,  as  throughout  Europe,  of  reli- 
gious  revival,   w^itnessed    renewed  attempts.      A 
prose  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Noiinan-French, 
circ.  A.D.  1260,  indicates  a  demand  for  devotional 
reading  within  the  circle  of  the  Court,  or  of  the 
wealthier  merchants,  or  of  convents  for  women  of 
high  rank.     Fuilher  signs  of  the  same  desire  are 
found  in  three  English  versions  of  the  Psalms — one 
towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century ;  another  by 
Schorham,  circ.  a.d.  1320;  another — with  other 
canticles   from  the  O.T.  and  N.T.— by   Richard 
RoUe  of  Hampole,   circ.    1349 ;    the  last    being 
accompanied  by  a  devoti<xial  exposition :  and  in  one 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  of  all 
St.  PauPs  Epistles  (the  list  includes  the  Apocryphal 
Epistle  to  the  Laodioeans),  in  the  Library  of  C.  C. 
College,   Cambridge.     The   fact  stated  by  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  wife  of  Richaixl  II.,  that  she  habitually 
read  the  Gospels  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  divers 
expositions,  was  probably  true  of  many  others  of 
high  rank.'     It  is  interesting  to  note  these  facts, 
not  as  detracting  from  the  glory  of  the  great  Re- 


the  subject  of  much  discussion,  that  in  this  and  the  other 
Anglo-Saxon  venlons  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  vema- 
calar  equivslcnts  even  for  the  words  which,  as  belooglug 
to  a  sytttematic  theology,  or  for  other  reasons,  most  later 
▼eraioiis  have  leR  practically  nntrsnslated.  Thus  haptiima 
Is  -  fylUth  "  (washing);  poenOmUa, "  docd-bote "  (redress 
for  evil  deetto).  So  Kxibae  are  "bocere"  (bookmen). 
Synagogues.  '•  gesamnnngnm  "  (mcetlDgn) ;  amen.  "  soth- 
Hoe"  (In  sooth);  and  phylacteries,  "healsbec*'  (neck- 
books).    See  Lewis,  HitL  ijf  Trantlatums,  p.  9. 

•  The  Ormulnm.  edited  by  I>r.  White,  was  printed  at 
the  Oxford  Univenity  Press  in  1B52. 

*  Chronologically,  of  cuume.  the  Gospels  thns  referred 
to  may  have  been  WycUffe's  translation ;  but  the  strong 


former  of  the  14th  century,  bat  as  ahowing  that 
for  him  also  there  ha4  been  a  preparation;  thzt 
what  he  supplied  met  a  demand  which  had  for 
many  years  been  gathering  strength.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  these  versions  started  fim 
nothing  better  than  the  copies  of  the  Vnlgatr, 
more  or  less  accurate,  which  each  translator  bad 
before  him  (Lewis,  ch.  I. ;  Forshall  and  Uadda, 
Prtface\ 

II.  Wtclifpe  (b.  1324  ;  d.  1384).— 'U.  It  i> 
singular,  and  not  without  significanoe,  that  the  nr^ 
translation  from  the  Bible  connected  with  the  Dan» 
of  Wyclifle  should  have  been  that  of  part  of  tb« 
Apocalypse."  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church  ad. 
1356)  translates  and  expounds  the  virion  io  wmA 
the  Reformer  i-ead  the  signs  of  his  own  tinKs.  tl» 
sins  and  the  destruction  of  **  Antichrist  and  fl» 
meynee"  (  =  multitude).  Shortly  after  thi»  h« 
completed  a  version  of  the  Gospels,  aooompanifd  k 
a  commentaiy  "  so  that  pore  Cristen  meD  icir! 
pome  dele  know  the  text  of  the  Go«pel,  wjTh  I'w 
comyn  sentence  of  olde  holie  doctores*  (Prc/^.  . 
Wycliffe,  however,  though  the  chief,  was  not  th 
only  labourer  in  the  cause.  The  circle  of  Encli«h 
i-eadem  was  becoming  wider,  and  they  wejt  c«« 
content  to  have  the  Book  which  they  hooo<.:d 
above  all  others  in  a  tongue  not  their  ovd 
.\nother  translation  and  oommeotary  apinr  u 
have  been  made  about  the  same  tinne,  in  ignonr^ 
of  WycUffe's  work,  and  for  the  ••manie  Iwii 
men  that  gladlie  would  kon  the  Gospdle,  it'itstf< 
draghen  into  the  Englisch  tung."  The  feet  ibl 
many  MSS.  of  this  period  are  extant,  coot^uuaf 
in  English  a  Monotes«aron,  or  Harmooj  oi  (Im 
Gospels,  accompanied  by  portions  of  the  Ep>i  e- 
or  portions  of  the  O.  T.,  or  an  epitotae  *j 
Scripture  history,  or  the  substance  of  M.  P»"< 
Epistlo,  or  the  Catholic  Epistles  at  full  i«D.;*^^ 
with  indications  more  or  leas  distinct,  of  Wvd  rO 
influence,  shows  how  wide-spread  was  the  fe^  i< 
that  the  time  had  come  for  an  Enjd*^  ^^^ 
(Forshall  and  Madden,  Pref,  pp.  xiii.-xvii.,  Tt^ 
preliminary  labours  were  followed  up  by  a  c^c» 
plete  translation  of  the  N.T.  by  Wycliffe  him^" 
The  O.T.  was  undertaken  by  his  coadjutor,  N»t^<»l^ 
de  Hereford,  but  was  interrupted  prol«hlr  bj  i 
citation  to  appear  before  Archbishop  Amndei  a 
1382,  and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the  o.-lf^ 
of  the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Baruch.  Mat] 
of  the  MSS.  of  this  version  now  extant  prp*=*  ' 
different  recension  of  the  text,  and  it  is  i»n»b» - 
that  the  work  of  Wycliffe  and  Hereford  wa-  n^» 
by  Richard  Purvey,  circ  A.D.  1388.  To  Ma  «*'' 
is  ascribed  the  interesting  Prologue,  in  mh.ii'  U' 
translator  gives  an  account  both  of  his  purj«!«  a* 
his  method.  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Prtf.  p.  i*' 
(2).  The  former  was,  as  that  ©f  Wycbtf*  * 
been,  to  give  an   English   Bible  to  the  £dv>-^ 

opposlUon  of  Anmdel  to  the  woA  of  the  W^-^ 
makes  it  probable  that  those  whicfa  the  qwcn  «^  ^ 
longed  to  a  differmt  school,  like  that  of  the  Tcnhsp 
mentioned* 

•  The  authorship  of  this  book  has  however  he«dlfr-<' 
(comp.  Todd's  Fr^ace).  

'  -One  comfort  Is  of  knightes;  tbey  saveiva  m^' 
the  Gospelle.  and  have  wllle  to  read  m  l^igiisdtf  \> 
Gospelle  of  Chrlstes  Ufe"  (Wydlffe,  Pntt^ml  C^HT^ 
the  speech  ascribed  to  John  of  Qaunt  (13  Rlc  II.'  '  * 
will  nut  be  the  dregs  of  all.  seeing  other  mta^  ^••'^ 
the  Uw  of  Ood.  which  Is  the  law  of  our  frith.  *rt9' 
In  their  own  langoage "  (Foxe,  Pr^.  to  S^m  w^ 
Lewis,  p.  29). 
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pwpk.  He  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Bede,  of 
Windf  and  of  GrosiSte,  to  the  examplea  of 
*"  Freti»be,  and  Beemen  (Bohemians),  and  Britons." 
He  uLswfrs  the  hypociitical  objections  that  men 
v<fv  not  holy  enough  for  such  a  work ;  that  it  was 
vrong  for  "  idiots "  to  do  what  the  i^reat  doctors 
«(  the  Church  had  left  undone.  He  hopes  "  to 
voit  the  sentence  as  trewe  and  open  in  Englishe 
u  ;t  is  in  Ijitine,  or  more  trewe  and  open." 

It  Deed  hardly  be  said,  as  regards  the  method  of 
(ir  xna&hitoTf  that  the  version  was  based  entirely 
vjoQ  the  Vulgate.'  If,  in  the  previous  century, 
$ib>lin  like  Urostdte  and  Roger  Bacou,  seeking 
LovIHge  in  other  lands,  and  from  men  of  other 
no^,  had  acquired,  as  they  seem  to  hare  done, 
scDM  imowledge  both  of  Gi-eek  and  Hebrew,  the 
n<xe$»ioQ  had,  at  all  events,  not  been  perpetuated. 
Tiie  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  period  with  a 
iJ^reit  iasDe  between  Schohistic  Philosophy  and 
"Humanity"  ended,  in  the  fii-st  sti'uggle,  in  the 
triumph  of  the  former,  and  there  was  prabably  no 
»»  at  Oxford  among  Wyclifife's  contemporaries 
who  (void  have  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  transia- 
tm  fi-cim  the  original.  It  is  something  to  find  at 
fi4^j  a  tine  the  complaint  that  **  leanied  doctoris 
uc^  littel  heede  to  the  lettre,"  the  rect^nition  that 
t^  Vuicate  was  not  all  sutiicient,  that  **  the  texte 
t:  o-m  boki»"  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Psalter,  and 
(ix  iJtBcnlty  of  understanding  it)  ^  discordeth  much 
6«D  the  Ebreu."^  The  difficulty  which  was  thus 
f«liwas  increased  by  the  state  of  the  Vulgate  teit. 
The  translator  complains  that  what  the  Church 
Ittd  in  view  was  not  Jerome's  version,  but  a  later 
tad  cormpt  text ;  that  '*  the  comune  Latyne  Bibles 
Wi  more  neede  to  be  corrected  as  mnnie  as  1  have 
•«£  io  my  life,  than  hath  the  Englishe  Bible  late 
tna»Iated."  To  remedy  this  he  had  recourse  to 
cotlaiioQ.  Many  MSS.  were  compared,  and  out  of 
tai*  compaiisoQ,  the  true  reading  ascertained  as  far 
tt  poftible.  The  next  step  was  to  consult  the 
^'"•sf^t  Ordinaria,  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas 
^  L}n&,  and  others,  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
i£ri,lt  passages.  After  this  (we  recognise  here, 
ptrfaaps,  a  departare  from  the  right  order)  gram- 
o>«n  were  consulted.  Then  came  the  actual  work 
^tracslating,  which  he  aimed  at  making  idiomatic 
tvt^  than  literal.  As  he  went  on,  he  submitted 
^9  work  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and  accepted 
tii^ir  iQggestions.*  It  is  interesting  to  ttace  these 
^Iptrivings  after  the  true  excellence  of  a  transla- 
^;  yet  more  interesting  to  take  note  of  the 
>p)rt,  never  surpassed,  seldom  equalled,  in  later 
t<%^flators,  in  which  the  work  was  done.  No- 
yrr?  do  we  6nd  the  conditions  of  the  work, 
kvitiiusl  and  moral,  more  solemnly  asserted. 
"A  tnuulator  hath  grete  nedn  to  studie  well  the 
*at<nce,  Uth  before  and  after,"  so  that  no  equi- 
Tfoal  words  may  mislead  his  readers  or  himself, 
^i  then  also  *«  he  hath  nede  to  ly  ve  a  clene  life, 
**1  be  ful  devout  in  preiers,  and  have  not  his  wit 
"^pied   about    worldli    things,  that    the   Holie 

'  A  crndal  instance  is  that  of  Gen.  UL  15 :  "  She  shall 
W^  thy  he«l" 

^  Thi$  knowledge  is,  however,  at  second  band,  "  bl 
«'tD«iie  of  Jerom.  of  Lire,  and  other  expoeitoorls." 

'  Ii  b  worth  while  to  give  his  own  account  of  this 
T"^\—-  First  this  simple  creature,"  his  usual  way  of 
>ik;ng  or  himself,  'hedde  mycbe  travatle,  with  diverse 
^'svi«  and  belperis,  to  gedere  nuinie  elde  bibles,  and 
^>*re  doctoris,  and  oomune  gloats,  and  to  make  oo  I.atyn 
UUe  somdet  trewe,  and  thanne  to  studie  It  of  the  new, 
^  wxt  with  the  glose.  and  othere  doctoris,  as  he  mlste, 


Spii^t,  author  of  all  wisedom,  and  cunnynge  and 
truthe,  dresse  (  =  train)  him  in  his  work,  and  suffer 
him  not  for  to  err"  (Forshall  and  Madden,  ProL 
p.  60). 

(3).  The  extent  of  the  circulation  gained  by  this 
version  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  chances  of  time,  and  all  the  system- 
atic efforts  for  its  destruction  made  by  Aiichbishop 
Arundel  and  others,  not  less  than  150  copies  aie 
known  to  be  extant,  some  of  them  obviously  made 
for  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  others  apparently 
for  humbler  readers.  It  is  significant  as  bearing, 
either  on  the  date  of  the  two  works,  or  on  the 
position  of  the  writers,  that  while  the  quotations 
tiom  Scripture  in  Langton's  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man  are  uniformly  given  in  Latin,  those  in  the 
Persone's  Tale  of  Chaucer  ai-e  given  in  English, 
which  for  the  most  part  agi-ees  substantially  with 
Wycliffe's  ti:anslation. 

(4).  The  following  characteristics  may  be  noticed 
ns  distinguishing  this  version:  (1)  The  general 
homeliness  of  its  style.  The  language  of  the  Court 
or  of  scholars  is  as  fiu*  as  possible  avoided,  and  that 
of  the  people  followed.  In  this  respect  the  principle 
has  been  acted  on  by  later  translators.  The  style 
of  Wycliii'e  is  to  that  of  Chaucer  as  Tyndal's  is  to 
Surrey's,  or  that  of  the  A.  V.  to  Ben  Jonson*s. 
(2)  The  substitution,  in  many  cases,  of  English 
equivalents  for  quasi-technical  words.  Thus  we 
find  **fy"  or  "  fogh  "  instead  of  "Raca"  (Matt. 
V.  22);  "they  wei-e  washed**  in  Matt.  iii.  6; 
♦*  richesse"  for  "mammon"  (Luke  xvi.  9,  11, 13); 
"bishop"  for  "  high-priest"  (poMjm).  (3)  The 
extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some  instances, 
even  at  the  cost  of  being  unintelligible,  the  Vulgate 
text  is  followed,  as  iu  2  Cor.  i.  17' 19. 

III.  TvNDAL. — ^The  work  of  Wycliffe  stands  by 
itself.  Whatever  power  it  exercised  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  lieformation  of  the  16th  century, 
it  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  later  transla' 
tions.  By  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  its  English 
wsu  already  obsolescent,  and  the  revival  of  clanical 
scholarship  led  men  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  a  vei- 
sion  which  had  avowedly  been  made  at  second- 
hand, not  from  the  original.  With  Tyndal,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  enter  on  a  continuous  succession. 
He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote  ancestry,  of  the 
Authorised  Version.  With  a  consistent,  unsweiT- 
ing  purpose,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this  one 
work ;  and  through  dangera  nnd  difficulties,  amid 
enemies  and  treacherous  friends,  in  exile  and  loneli- 
ness, accomplished  it.  More  than  Cranmer  or 
Ridley  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English  Refoima- 
tion.  While  they  were  slowly  moving  onwards, 
halting  between  two  opinions,  watching  how  the 
Courtpwinds  blew,  or,  at  the  best,  making  the 
most  of  opportunities,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
without  which,  he  felt  sure,  Refbim  would  be  im- 
poesible,  which,  once  accomplished,  would  render 
it  inevitable.  "  Ere  manv  vears/'  he  said,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  (a.d.  1520J,  he  would  cause  "a 

and  speciall  Lire  on  the  elde  testament,  that  lielpid  full 
myche  in  this  werk,  the  thridde  time  to  counsel  with 
elde  grammarians  and  elde  dyvynls  of  harde  wordes  and 
harde  sentences  how  those  mlzte  best  be  understode  and 
translated,  the  ltijti>  tyme  to  translate  as  clearlie  as  he 
coude  to  the  sentence,  and  to  have  manle  good  fplawls 
and  kunnynge  at  the  correcting  of  the  transladoun " 
(/*»X/ace,  c.  XV.).  Tbe  note  at  the  close  of  tlie  preface, 
on  ttie  grammatical  Idioms  of  different  languages,  the 
many  English  equivalenu,  e.  g^  for  the  Latin  ablative 
absolute,  shews  considerable  discernment 
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boy  that  driveth  the  plough*'  to  know  more  of 
Scripture  than  the  gi*eat  body  of  the  clei-gy  then 
knetv  (Foxe,  in  Andei-son's  Annals  of  EngHak  Bible, 
i.  36).  We  are  able  to  foim  a  ^ily  accurate 
estimate  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he 
thus  gave  himself.  The  change  which  had  come 
over  the  Univeraities  of  Continental  Europe  since 
tiie  time  of  Wyclifle  had  aflected  those  of  England. 
Giieek  had  been  taught  in  Paiis  in  1458.  The  firet 
Greek  Grammar,  that  of  Constantine  Lascaris,  had 
been  printed  in  1476.  It  was  followed  in  1480 
by  Craston's  Lexicon.  The  more  entei7>ming 
scholars  of  Oxford  visited  foreign  Universities  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  learning.  Grocyn  (d.  1519), 
Linacre  (d.  1524),  Colet  (d.  1519),  had,  in  this 
way,  from  the  Gi-eeks  whom  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople had  scattered  over  Europe,  or  from 
their  Italian  pupils,  learnt  enough  to  enter,  in 
their  turn,  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  When 
Erasmus  visited  Oxford  in  1497,  he  found  in  these 
roasters  a  scholarship  which  even  he  could  admira. 
Tyndal,  who  went  to  Oxfoixl  circ.  1.500,  must 
have  been  within  the  range  of  their  teaching.  His 
two  great  opponents,  Sir  Thomas  Moie  and  Bishop 
Tonstal,  are  known  to  have  been  among  their 
pupils.  It  is  significant  enough  that  after  some 
years  of  study,  Tyndal  lefl  Oxford  and  went  to 
Cambridge.  Such  changes  were,  it  is  true,  com- 
mon enough.  The  fame  of  any  great  teacher 
would  draw  round  him  men  from  other  Univer^ 
sities,  from  many  lands.  In  this  instance,  the 
reason  of  Tyndal's  choice  is  probably  not  far  to 
seek  (Walter,  Biog.  Notice  to  TyndaKs  Doctrinal 
TVeatites),  Erasmus  was  in  Cambridge  from 
1509  to  1514.  All  that  we  know  of  TyndaFs 
character  and  life,  the  fact  especially  that  he  had 
made  translations  of  portions  of  the  N.T.  as  early 
as  1502  (Ofibr,  Life  of  Tyndal^  p.  9),  lends  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
the  pi*esence  of  one  who  was  emphatically  the 
scholar  and  philologist  of  Europe.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  tliat  the  gieat  scheme  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  was  just  then  b^inning  to  interest  the 
minds  of  all  scholars.  The  publication  of  the 
Complutensian  Bible,  it  is  true,  did  not  take 
place  till  1520;  but  the  collection  of  MSS.  and 
other  preparations  for  it  began  as  early  as  1504. 
In  th^  mean  time  Erasmus  himself,  in  1516, 
brought  out  the  fii-st  published  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament;  and  it  was  thus  made  aooes* 
sible  to  all  scholars.  Of  the  use  made  by  Tyndal 
of  these  oppoitunities  we  have  evidence  in  his 
coming  up  to  London  (1522),  in  the  vain  hope  of 
persuading  Tonstal  (known  as  a  Greek  scholar,  an 
enlightened  Humanist)  to  sanction  his  scheme  of 
rendering  the  N..T.  into  English,  and  bringing  a 
ti-anslation  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Isucrat^  as  a 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  the  work.  The  attempt 
was  not  sucoessiuL  '*  At  the  Ust  I  understood  not 
only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  Lord  of  Lon- 
don's  palace  to  translate  the  N.T.,  but  also  that 
there  was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England  "  {Pref- 
to  Fire  Books  of  Moses), 

k  The  boa»t  of  Buoon,  that  any  one  using  his  method 
could  learn  Hebrew  and  Greek  within  a  week,  bold  as  It 
is.  shews  that  he  knew  something  of  both  {Dt  Laude  Sae, 
Script,  c.  28). 

1  As  Indicating  progress,  it  may  be  mmtioned  that  the 
flrtt  Hebrew  professor.  Robert  Wakefield,  was  i^polnted 
at  Oxford  in  1530,  and  that  Henry  VIlI.'s  secretary,  Pace, 
knew  Greek.  Hebrew,  and  Cbaldee. 

•  The  existeooa  of  a  traoslatloo  of  Jonah  by  'l>ndaU 


It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  fiu*  at  this  time  any 
knowledge  of  Hebraw  was  attainable  at  the  &igU<Ji 
universities,  or  how  far  Tyndal  had  used  any  means 
of  access  that  wera  open  to  him.     It  is  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  known,  in  some  measure, 
to  a  few  bolder  than  their  fellows,  at  a  time  fiar 
earlier  than  the  introduction  of  Greek.    The  larg« 
body   of  Jews   settled   in   the  cities  of  £ns:la.d 
must  have  possessed  a  knowledge,  more  or  le^<^  •^x- 
tensive,  of  their  Hebrew  books.     On  their  bani-h> 
meiit,  to  the   number  of  16,000,  by  £dwaid  I., 
these  books  fell  into  the  hand^  of  the  monka,  sup>>r- 
stitiously  reverenced  or  feared  by  roost,  yet  drawir ; 
some  to  exanii nation,  and  then  to  study.     Gro«:^te, 
it  is  said,  knew  Hebi-ew  as  well  as  Gredc.     Ro^r 
Bacon  knew  enough  ^  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Vul- 
gate as  incori-ect  and  misleading.     Then,  howerer. 
came  a  period   in  which  linguistic  studies  wtn 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  Hebrew  became 
an  unknown  speech  even  to  the  best-read  scholar^. 
The  first  signs  of  a  revival  meet  us  towards  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.     The  remarkable  tact 
that  a  Hebrew  Psalter  was  printed  at  Sondno  is 
1477  (foi-ty  years  before  Erasmus's  Gt^e^  Tekta- 
ment),  the  Pentateuch  in  1482,  the  Prophets  =: 
1486,  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.  in  1488,  tint  by 
1496  four  editions  had  been   published,    and  bv 
1596  not  fewer  than  eleven  (Whitaker,  Bist,  aU 
Crit.  Inquiry,  p.  22),  indicates  a  demand  oo  t> 
part  of  the  Christian  students  ot  Corope,  not  Wa 
than  on  that  of  the  more  learned  Jews.      Here  a.«o 
the  progress  of  the  Complutensian   Bible  woe' I 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  sdM^ara.      The  'Tt 
raised  by  the  '*  Trojans"  of  Oxford  in  1519  (cfaictiy 
consisting  of  the  frian,  who  from   the    time  of 
Wycliffe  had  all  but  swamped  the   educatioo  oil 
the  pUce)  against  the  first  Greek  lectures — that  t-^i 
study  that  language  would  make  men  Pagans,  t^jti 
to  study  Hebrew  would  make  them  Jews — sii-twv 
that  the  latter  study  as  well  as  the  former  wa5  trie 
obiect  of  their  dislike  and  fear'  (Anderson,  i.  24; 
Hidlam,  Lit.  of  Evtr,  i.  403). 

Whether  Tyndal  had  in  this  way  gained  ur 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  before  he  left  Kngland  la 
1524  may  be  uncertain.  The  £kct  that  in  15aO-;U 
he  published  a  translation  of  Genesis,  Deatenwon-y, 
and  Jonah,"*  may  be  looked  on  as  the  first-rri..> 
of  his  labours,  the  work  of  a  man  who  «as 
giving  this  proof  of  his  power  to  translate  f.T^ 
the  original  (Anderson,  Annals,  i.  209-288  >.  We 
may  perhaps  trace,  among  other  nBotives  tor  tv 
many  wanderings  of  his  exile,  a  desire  to  v.«.t 
the  cities  Worms,  Cologne,  Hambuigh,  Actw^^'p 
(Andeison,  pp.  48-64),  where  the  Jews  l.^•^i 
in  greatest  numbers,  and  some  of  which  w\:.^ 
famoxxs  for  their  Hebrew  learning.  Of  at  \easx  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  that  language  we  faarv,  a 
few  years  later,  abundant  evidoioe  in  the  tablf  *  ( 
Hebi-ew  words  prefixed  to  his  translation  ot  t.^ 
five  hooks  of  Moees,  and  in  casoal  etyiiK4o<;r:> 
scattered  thmugh  his  other  works,  e.  g.  Mamm  « 
{Parable  of  Wicked  Mammon,  p.  6«»\  Cchn 
{Obedience,  p.  255),  Abel  Miziaim  (p.  347  >  ?•> 


previously  questioned  1^  some  edlturs  and  IsogrsfJit  rv 
has  been  placed  beyondadoabi  by  the  discovery  ofs  txi^^ 
(believed  to  be  uoique)  in  tiie  poaaesSloo  of  the  Vce.  I>B*i 
Arthur  Hervey.  It  Is  described  tn  a  letter  by  him  w  ii» 
Bury  Pott  of  Feb.  3, 1862,  tnmstered  ahortly  aAcniaj-.b 
to  the  JMsmnisi. 

•  The  raferenoea  to  Tyndal  are  (Ivcb  Co  Iha  Pai^<^ 
Society  edlUoQ. 
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(p.  353).  A  remark  {Preface  to  Obedience^  p.  148) 
shows  how  well  he  had  entered  into  the  general 
epirit  of  the  language.  '*  The  properties  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue  agiieeth  a  thousand  times  more  with 
the  Englishe  than  with  the  Latine.  The  msnner  of 
speaking  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a  thousand  places 
thoo  needest  not  but  to  translate  it  into  Englishe 
word  for  word/'  When  Spalatin  describes  him  in 
1 534  it  is  as  one  well-skilled  in  seven  languages,  and 
one  of  these  is  Hebrew  «  (Anderson,  i.  397). 

The  N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his 
care.  Fir^t  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mai-k 
were  published  tentatively,  then  in  1525  the  whole 
of  the  N.  T.  was  printed  in  4to.  at  Colc^e  and  in 
small  8vo.  at  Woims.P  The  work  was  the  fruit  'of  a 
self-sacrificing  zeal,  and  the  zeal  was  its  own  reward. 
In  England  it  was  received  with  denunciations.  Ton- 
stal,  Bishop  of  London,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross, 
assoled  that  there  were  at  least  2000  emors  in  it, 
and  ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and 
burnt.  An  Act  of  Parliament  (35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1) 
forbade  the  use  of  all  copies  of  Tyndal's  **  false  trans- 
lation." Sir  T.  More  {Dialogues,  1.  c.  Supplication 
of  Souls,  Confutation  of  Tindal*8  Anaicer)  entered 
Ufee  lists  i^inst  it,  and  accused  the  translator  of 
haesy,  bad  scholar^p,  and  dishonesty,  of ''corrup- 
ting Scripture  afler  Lather's  counsel."  The  treat- 
ment which  it  received  from  professed  friends  was 
hardly  less  annoying.  Piratical  editions  were  printed, 
often  carelessly,  by  trading  publishers  at  Antwerp.^ 
A  scholar  of  his  own,  George  Joye,  undertook  (in 
1534)  to  improve  the  version  by  bringing  it  into 
closer  confoimity  with  the  Vulgate,  and  made  it  the 
vehicle  of  peculiar  opinions  of  his  own,  substituting 
"  life  after  this  life,"  or  **  verie  lifie,"  for  **  lesur- 
rectjon,**  as  the  translation  of  iiydtrTcurts.  (Comp. 
Tyndal's  indignant  protest  in  Pref.  to  edition  of 
1534.)  Even  the  most  zealous  refoimers  in  England 
seemed  disposed  to  throw  his  translation  overboard, 
and  eocoun^ed  Coverdale  {infra)  in  undertaking 
another.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  went  on. 
Editions  were  printed  one  after  another.'  The 
last  appeared  in  1535,  just  before  his  death,  "dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Greek,"  presenting  for 
the  tirst  time  systematic  chapter-headings,  and 
with  some  peculiarities  in  spelling  specially  in- 
tended for  the  pronunciation  of  the  peasantry 
(OfiTor,  Zt/(9,  p.  82).  His  heroic  life  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  1536.  We  may  cast  one  look  on 
its  aad  end — the  ti'eacherous  betrayal,  the  Judas- 
kiss  of  the  false  friend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vil- 
voitlen,  the  last  prayer,  as  the  axe  was  about  to 
fall,  **  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."* 

•  Hallam's  assertion  that  Tyndal's  version  '*  was  avow- 
edly taken  from  Lulber's"  originated  probably  in  an 
Inaocormie  remlniaoenoe  of  the  title-page  of  Coverdale's 
iLU.  of  JSurope,  i.  526). 

p  The  only  extant  copy  of  tbe  Svo.  edition  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol.  It  was  repro- 
duced in  1862  \n  facsimile  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  Bristol, 
tbe  Impresiiion  being  limited  to  177  copies.  Mr.  Fiy 
proves,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  type,  size,  water-mark, 
and  tbe  like,  with  thoM  of  other  books  from  the  same 
press,  that  it  was  printed  by  Peter  Schoeffer  of  Worms. 

n  In  two  of  these  (1634  and  1535)  the  words,  "  This  cup 
Ifl  tbe  New  Testament  In  my  bloud,"  In  1  Cor.  xL  were 
omitted  (Anderson,  L  415).  By  a  like  process  Mr. 
Anderaoa  (L  63)  fixes  Cologne  as  the  place,  and  Peter 
Qoentel  as  the  printer  of  tbe  4  to. 

'  Tbe  localities  of  tbe  editions  are  not  wttboat  interest. 
Hambargh,  Cologne,  Worms,  in  1525 ;  Antwerp  in  1526, 
'37,  '28;  Marlborow  (=  Marburg)  in  1529;  Strasburg 
(Joye's  edit.)  in  1531 ;  Bergen-op-2Soom  in  1533  (Joye's); 
Jobnc  vl.at  Nuremberg  in  1533;  Antwerp  in  153^1  (Cotton, 


The  work  to  which  a  life  was  thus  Aobly  devoted 
was  as  nobly  done.  To  Tyndal  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  given  the  first  example  of  a  translation 
based  on  ti-ue  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  later 
versions  has  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
followed  his.  Believing  that  every  part  of  Scripture 
had  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  tlie  mind  of 
the  writer  (^(^)edience,  p.  304),  he  made  it  his  work, 
using  all  philol(^ical  helps  that  weie  accessible,  to 
attain  that  sense.  Believing  that  the  duty  of  a 
translator  was  to  place  his  renders  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  level  with  those  for  whom  the  books 
were  originally  written,  he  looked  on  all  the  later 
theological  associations  that  had  gathered  round  the 
woixls  of  the  N.  T.  as  hindrances  rather  than  helps, 
and  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Not  ** grace,"  but  "favour,"  even  in  John  i.  17 
(in  edition  of  1525) ;  not  ••  charity,"  but  "  love ;" 
not  "  confessing,"  but  "  acknowledging  ;"  not 
"  penance,"  but  "  repentance;"  not  "  priests,"  but 
"seniors"  or  "elders;"  not  "salvation,"  but 
**  health  ;"  not  "church,"  but " congn-gation,"  are 
instances  of  the  changes  which  were  then  looked  on 
as  startling  and  hei-etical  innovations  (Mr  T.  More, 
/.  c.)«  Some  of  them  we  are  now  familiar  with.  In 
otheia  the  later  versions  bekr  traces  of  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  older  phi'aseol<^y.  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  Tyndal  was  in  advance,  not  only  of 
his  own  age,  but  of  the  age  that  followed  him.  To 
him,  however,  it  is  owing  that  the  versions  of  the 
English  Church  have  throughout  been  popular,  and 
not  schoUstic.  All  the  exquisite  grace  and  sim- 
plicity which  have  endeared  tiie  A.  V.  to  men  of  the 
most  opposite  tempers  and  contrasted  opinions — to 
J.  H.  Newman  {Dublin  Review ^  June,  1853)  and 
J.  A.  Froude-~is  due  mainly  to  his  clear««ighted 
ti-uthfulness.*  The  desire  to  make  the  Bible  a  people's 
book  led  him  in  one  edition  to  something  like  a 
provincial,  rather  than  a  national  translation,  but 
on  the  whole  it  kept  him  free  from  the  besetting 
danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for  scholars, 
not  for  the  people;  of  a  veraion  full  of  "ink- 
hoin  "  phi-ases,  not  in  the  spoken  language  of  the 
English  nation.  And  throughout  there  is  the  per* 
vading  stamp,  so  often  wanting  in  other  like  works, 
of  the  roost  thorough  truthfulnees.  No  woi*d  has 
been  altered  to  coiut  a  king's  favour,  or  please 
bifthops,  or  make  out  a  case  for  or  against  a  par^ 
ticular  opinion.  He  is  working  freely,  not  in  the 
fettem  of  pi^escribed  rules.  With  the  most  entire 
sincerity  he  could  say,  "  I  call  God  to  record, 
against  the  day  we  shall  appear  before  our  Lord 
Jesus  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that  I 

I*Tinted  Editions,  pp.  4'6). 

*  i'wo  names  connect  themselves  sadly  with  this  ver- 
sion. A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1 534  was  presented  specially 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  is  now  extant  in  tbe  British  Museum. 
Several  pasnges,  snch  as  might  l>e  marked  for  devotional 
use,  are  underscored  In  red  Ink.  Another  reforming  Lady, 
Joan  Bocher,  was  known  to  have  been  active  in  circulating 
Tyndal's  N.  T.  (Neal,  I.  43;  Strype,  Jitm.  i.  c  26). 

(  Tbe  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar  is  worth 
quoting :— "  In  point  of  perspicacity  and  noble  simplicity, 
propriety  of  idiom  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  versiou 
bas  as  yet  surpassed  it'*  (Geddes,  Prospectus  for  a  new 
^andation,  p.  89).  Tbe  writer  cannot  forbear  adding 
Mr.  Froode's  Judgment  in  his  owu  words :— "  Tbe  pe- 
culiar genius,  if  such  a  word  may  be  permitted,  which 
breathes  throng  it,  the  mingled  tenderness  and  majesty, 
the  Saxon  simplicity,  the  preternatural  grandeur,  un- 
equalled, unapproacbed,  in  tbe  attempted  improvt-ments 
of  modem  scbolars,>-all  are  here,  and  bear  the  impress 
of  the  mind  of  one  roan,  and  that  man  William  Tyndal  " 
{Hist,  of  JUng.  Mi.  94). 
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never  altered  one  syllable  of  God*s  word  against 
my  conscience,  nor  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in 
the  world,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  honour,  or  riches, 
might  be  given  me  "  (Anderson,  i.  ,149). 

IV.  COVERDALE. — (1.)  A  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible,  different  from  Tyndnl's,  bearing  the  name 
of  Miles  Coveidale,  printed  probably  at  Zurich, 
api^ieiired  in  15H5.  The  undei  taking  itself,  aJid  the 
choice  of  Covej-dale  as  the  translator,  were  probably 
due  to  Cromwell.  Tyndal's  controversial  treatises, 
and  the  polemical  chatacter  of  his  prefaces  and  notes, 
had  initated  the  leading  eccletiiastics  and  embittereil 
the  mind  of  the  king  himself  against  him.  All  that 
he  had  wiitten  was  publicly  condemned.  There 
was  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  king's  sanction  for 
anything  that  boi-e  his  name.  But  the  idea  of  an 
English  translation  began  to  find  favour.  The  rup- 
ture with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  made  Henry  willing  to  adopt  what  was 
urged  upon  him  as  the  sui-est  way  of  breaking  for 
ever  the  spell  of  the  Pope's  authority.  The  bishops 
even  began  to  think  of  the  thing  as  possible.  It 
was  talked  of  in  Convocation.  They  would  take  it 
in  hand  themselves.  The  work  did  not,  however, 
make  much  progress.  The  gieat  preliminary  ques- 
tion whether  "venerable"  words,  such  as  hositia, 
penance,  pascha,  holocaust,  and  the  like,  should  be 
retained,  was  still  unsettled  (Anderson,  i.  414).* 
Not  till  **  the  day  after  doomsday"  (the  words  are 
Craumer's)  were  the  English  people  likely  to  get 
their  English  Bible  from  the  bishops  (ib.  i.  577). 
Cmmwell,  it  is  probable,  thought  it  better  to  lose 
DO  further  time,  and  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronised,  though 
not,  like  Tyndal,  feeling  himself  called  to  that  spe- 
cial work  [Pref,  to  CoverdaWs  Bible),  was  willing 
to  undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly  it  was  en- 
trusted. There  was  no  stigma  attached  to  his  name, 
and,  though  a  sincere  reformei*,  neither  at  that  time 
nor  afterwards  did  he  occupy  a  sufficiently  promi- 
nent position  to  become  an  object  of  special  perse- 
cution." 

(2.)  The  work  which  was  thus  executed  was  done, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  a  veiy  different  fashion 
from  Tyndal's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  made 
this  the  gi'eat  object  of  his  life,  the  other,  in  his 
own  language,  '*  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it," 
but  accepted  it  as  a  task  assigned  him.  One  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  work  by  long  years  of  labour  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other  is  content  to  make 
a  translation  at  second  hand  **  out  of  the  Douche 
(Luthei's  German  Vereion)  and  the  Latine."^     The 

•  A  U!(t  or  such  words,  99  in  number,  was  formally  laid 
before  Convocation  by  Gardiner  in  1542,  wltb  the  pro- 
posal that  they  sbimld  be  left  untranslated,  or  EngUsbcd 
with  as  little  change  as  possible  (Lewis,  Bitt.  ch.  2). 

>  It  is  uncertain  where  this  version  was  printed,  the 
title-page  being  silent  on  that  point.  Zurich.  Cologne, 
and  Frank  lort  have  all  been  conjectured.  Coverdale  is 
known  to  have  been  abroad,  and  may  have  come  in 
contact  with  Luther. 

r  I'hero  seems  something  like  an  advertising  tact  in 
this  title-page.  A  scholar  would  have  felt  that  there 
was  no  value  in  any  translation  but  one  from  the  original. 
But  the  **  Douche  "  would  serve  to  attract  the  Reforming 
party,  who  held  Luther's  name  in  honour;  while  the 
**  Latine"  would  at  least  conciliate  the  conservative  feel- 
ing of  Gardiner  and  bis  associates.  Whitaker,  however, 
maintains  that  Coverdale  knew  more  Hebrew  than  he 
chose,  at  this  time,  to  acknowledge,  and  refers  to  his  trans- 
lation of  one  dlffloiU  passage  ("  Ye  take  youre  pleasure 
under  the  okes  and  cmder  all  grene  treea,  the  children 
beylnge  slaine  in  the  valleys,"  la.  Ivll.  6)  as  proving  an 


one  aims  at  a  rendering  which  shall  be  the  traest 
and  most  exact  possible.  The  otiier  loses  hinudf  in 
weak  commonplace  as  to  the  advantage  of  using 
many  English  worda  for  one  and  the  same  word 
in  the  original,  and  in  practice  osdlUtes  between 
"  penance  "  and  "  repentimce,"  **  love  "  and  **  ch*- 
rity,"  "pnesta"mid  "elders,"  as  though  one  set 
of  words  were  as  true  and  adequate  as  the  other 
{Preface,  p.  19).  In  spite  of  these  weaknesses, 
however,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  spirit  aod 
temper  of  Coveixiale.  He  is  a  second-rate  man, 
labouring  as  such  contentedly,  not  ambitious  to 
appear  other  than  he  is.  He  thinks  it  a  givat  gain 
that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  translations.  He 
acknowledges,  though  he  dare  not  name  it,  the  ex- 
cellence of  Tyndal's  version,'  and  regrets  the  mi»- 
fortune  which  left  it  incomplete.  He  states  frankly 
that  he  had  done  his  work  with  the  assistance  of 
that  and  of  five  others.*  If  the  language  of  hia 
dedication  to  the  king,  whom  he  compares  to  Moses, 
David,  and  Josiah,  seems  to  be  somewhat  fulsome 
in  its  flattery,  it  is,  at  least,  hardly  more  offensive 
than  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  A.  V.,  and  there 
was  more  to  palliate  it.'' 

(8.)  An  inspection  of  Coverdale*8  version  aervea 
to  show  the  intluenoe  of  the  authorities  he  M" 
lowed.*  The  proper  names  of  the  0.  T.  appear  (or 
the  most  part  in  their  Latin  form,  Elias,  Eliseua, 
Ochozias;  sometimes,  as  in  Esay  and  Jeremy,  in 
that  which  was  familiar  in  .spoken  English.  Some 
points  of  correspondence  with  Luther*s  versioQ  are 
not  without  interest.  Thus  **  Cuah,**  which  in 
Wycliffe,  Tyndal,  and  the  A.  V.  is  uniformly  ren- 
dered **  Ethiopia,"  is  in  Coverdale  **  Morians'  land  " 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  31 ;  Acts  viii.  27,  &c.),  atler  the 
**  Mohrenlande  **  of  Luther,  and  appears  in  this 
form  accordingly  in  the  P.  B.  version  of  the  Plsalms. 
The  proper  nnme  Rabshakeh  passes,  as  in  Luther, 
into  the  "  chief  butler"  (2  K.  xviii.  17;  la.  ixxvi. 
11).  In  making  the  sons  of  David  **  priesta  **  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18),  he  followed  both  his  authorities.  'Et/iticovm 
are  •*  bishops"  in  Acts  xx.  28  ("  ovei-seers"  in  A.  V.). 
**  Shiloh,*'  in  the  prophecy  of  Gen.  xlix.  10,  becooMs 
*'  the  worthy,"  after  Luther's  "  der  Held."  **  They 
houghed  oxen "  takes  the  place  of  **  they  digged 
down  a  wall,"  in  Gen.  xlix.  6.  The  singular  word 
"  Lamia  "  is  taken  from  the  Vulg.,  as  the  English 
rendering  of  Ziim  (**  wild  beasts,"  A.  V.)  in  la. 
xxxiv.  14.  The  **  tabeiTiacle  of  witness,"  where 
the  A.  V.  has  "  congregation,"  shows  the  same 
influence.  In  spite  of  Tyndal,  the  Vulg.  "  plena 
gratia,"  in  Luke  i.  28,  leads  to  **  full  of  grace  ;** 

Independent  Judgment  against  t.he  authority  of  Luther 
and  the  Vulgate  {BUt,  and  Orit.  £nqttiry,  p.  53). 

■  "  If  thou  [the  reader]  be  fervent  in  pr«yer,  Ood  shall 
not  only  send  thee  it  [the  Bible]  in  a  better  [version]  by 
the  ministration  of  thoae  that  l>egan  it  before,  bat  diall 
also  move  the  hearts  of  those  that  before  meddled  no4 
withaL" 

■  'ITie  five  were  probably— (1)  The  Vulgate,  (2)  Luther's, 
(3)  The  German  Swiss  version  of  Zaricfa,  (4)  the  LaUn  of 
Pagninus,  (6)  l^yndai's.  Others,  however,  have  ooqjeo 
tured  a  German  translation  of  the  Vulgate  earlier  than 
Luther's,  and  a  Dutch  venrton  from  Luther  (Whitaker.  SitL 
and  Orit.  fn^ry,  p.  49). 

b  He  leaves  it  to  the  king,  e.  g.,  **  to  correct  his  transla- 
tion, to  amend  it,  to  {mpro^*e  [=  condemn]  it,  yes,  and 
clean  to  reject  it,  if  yonr  godly  wisdom  shall  think 
necessary." 

«  Gin^bnrg  (App.  to  Cckdeth)  hss  ahewn  that,  wltla 
regard  to  one  book  at  lesst  of  the  0.  T.,  Coventele  fol- 
lowed the  German-Swiss  version  printed  at  &flch  ia 
1531,  with  an  almost  servile  obsequfousness. 
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while  we  have,  oq  the  other  hand,  "  oongregatioo  " 
ihroogboot  the  N.  T.  for  4KK\iiirla,  and  **  love " 
iutead  of  •*  cbaritT  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  It  was  the- result 
of  the  smeindecisiion  that  his  hmguage  as  to  the 
.Apocrrpha  lacks  the  sliarpness  of  that  of  the  more 
xealous  refonners.  "  Baruch  "  is  placed  with  the 
ouonical  books,  after  "  I^mentatioDs."  Of  the  rest 
h«  majs  that  they  are  *'  placed  iipait,"  as  **  not  held 
U  eodesiastical  doctors  in  the  same  repute  "  as  the 
ether  Sciiptui^es,  but  this  is  only  becHuse  there  are 
''dark  sayings"  which  seem  to  diH'er  from  the 
"open  Scripture.*'  He  has  no  wish  that  they 
ibould  be  "despised  or  little  set  by."  **  Patience 
»d  stodr  would  show  that  the  two  were  i^i-eed." 

%)  What  has  been  stated  practically  disposes  of 
toe  claim  which  has  sometimes  been  made  for  this 
rernoo  of  Corerdale's,  as  though  it  had  been  made 
finom  the  original  text  (Anderson,  i.  564 ;  Whitaker, 
ffiet,  and  Crit,  Inquiry,  p.  58).  It  is  not  improbable, 
k>veTer,  that  as  time  went  on  he  added  to  his  know- 
kd^.  The  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cromwell 
'.P-emainSf  p.  492,  Parker  Soc.)  obviously  asserts, 
•KDHrhat  ostentatiously,  an  acquaintance  **  not  only 
vith  the  standing  text  of  the  Hebivw,  with  the  inter- 
pretatioD  of  the  Chaldee  and  the  Greek,"  but  also 
with  "  the  diversity  of  reading  of  all  texts."  He,  at 
uiT  rate,  oootinued  his  work  as  a  pains-taking  editor. 
Kr«^  editions  of  his  Bible  were  published,  keeping 
tiifir  ground  in  spite  of  rivals,  in  1537, 1539,  1550, 
ISo.5.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still  later  period  to 
sMst  in  the  Geneva  version.  Among  smaller  facts 
OHmected  with  this  edition  mny  be  mentioned  the  ap- 
peinuioe  of  Hebrew  letters — of  the  name  Jehovah-^ 
io  the  title-page  (Hin^),  and  Again  in  the  margin  of 
tiw  alphabetic  poetry  of  Limeutations,  though  not 
of  P«.  cxix.  The  plural  foiin  *'  Biblia"  is  retained 
is  the  title-pi^,  possibly  however  in  its  later  use 
fa  a  «Dgular  terainiiie  [comp.  Bible].  There  are  uo 
ooCn,  no  chapter-headings,  no  divisions  into  verges. 
Tlx  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  mai*gin,  as  in  the  early 
editioos  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  ai*e  the  only 
Mp»  for  finding  places.  Marginal  references  point 
to  (arallel  passages.  The  0.  T.,  especially  in  Genesis, 
hx»  the  attraction  of  woodcuts.  Each  book  has  a 
table  oi  contents  pi-efixed  to  it.' 

v.  Matthew. — (1.)  In  the  year  1537,  a  large 
fo!x>  Bible  appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  the 
Innc.  1^  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  religious  history 
(A  Henry  VII  [.,  and  this  su^^ests  the  inference  that 
the  name  was  pseudonymous,  adopted  to  conceal  the 
nal  translator.  The  tradition  which  connects  this 
M«ihew  with  John  liogers,  the  proto-maityr  of 
the  Mai-ian  persecution,  is  all  but  undisputed.  It 
n»ti  (1)  on  the  language  of  the  indictment  and 
leotcnce  which  descnbe  him  (Foxe,  Acts  and  Monu' 
BKiief.  p.  1029,  1563  ;  Chester,  L^e  of  Rogers,  pp. 
418-423)  as  Joannes  Kc^ers  alias  Matthew,  as  if 
It  were  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  (2)  the  testimony  of 
Foxe  himaelf,  as  representing,  if  not  personal  know- 
kd^,  the  carrent  belief  of  his  time ;  (3)  the  occur- 
mice  at  the  close  of  a  short  exhortation  to  the 
S(udy  of  Scripture  in  the  Preface,  of  the  initials 
y  K.;«  (4)  internal  evidence.  This  subdivides 
itwlf.  (a.)  R<^er8,  who  had  graduated  at  Pembroke 
CoU.  Cambridge  in  1525,  and  had  sutiicient  fame 
to  be  invited  to  ttie  new  Cardinal's  College  at 
Oxford,  accepted  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  mer- 


diant  adventuren  of  Antwerp,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Tyndal,  two  years  before  the 
latter's  death.  Matthew's  Bible,  as  might  be 
expected,  if  this  hypothesis  were  true,  reproduces 
Tyndal's  work,  in  the  N.  T.  entirely,  in  the  O.  T. 
as  far  as  2  Chr.,  the  re^t  being  tnken  with  oc- 
casional modifications  from  Covfidale.  (6.)  The 
language  of  the  Dedictition  is  that  of  one  who 
has  mixed  much,  as  Rogers  mixed,  with  foieign 
reformers.  "This  hope  have  the  godLe  even  in 
sti-ange  countries,  in  your  grace's  godliness." 

(2.)  The  printing  of  the  book  was  begun  appar- 
ently alH'oad,  and  was  can'ied  on  as  far  as  the  end 
of  Isaiah.  At  that  point  a  new  pagination  begins, 
and  the  names  of  the  London  printei-s,  Grafton  and 
Whitechurch,  appear.  The  history  of  the  book  was 
probably  something  like  this :  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion had  not  given  satisfaction — least  of  all  were  the 
more  zealous  and  scholar-like  refbimere  contented 
with  it.  As  the  only  complete  English  Bible,  it 
was,  however,  as  yet,  in  possession  of  the  field. 
Tyndal  and  Kogers,  therefore,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  imprisonment  of  the  former,  determined  on 
another,  to  include  O.  T.,  N.  T.,  and  Apocrypha, 
but  based  throughout  on  the  original.  Left  to 
himself,  liogers  carried  on  the  work,  probably  at 
the  expense  of  the  same  Antwei-p  merchant  who 
had  assisted  Tyndal  (Poyntz),  and  thus  got  as  far 
as  Isaiah.  The  enterprising  London  printers,  Graf- 
ton and  Whitechurch,  then  came  in  (Chester,  Life 
of  Rogers,  p.  29).  It  would  be  a  good  siieculation 
to  enter  the  market  with  this,  and  so  drive  out 
Coveixlale's,  in  which  they  had  no  interest.  They 
accoi'dingly  embarked  n  considerable  capital,  500/., 
and  then  came  a  stroke  of  policy  which  may  be 
described  as  a  miracle  of  audacity.  Kogei"s's  name, 
known  as  the  friend  of  Tyndal,  is  siippresised,  and 
the  simulacrum  of  Thomas  Matthew  disarms  suspi- 
cion. The  book  is  sent  by  Grafton  to  Cranmer, 
He  reads,  approves,  rejoices.  He  would  rather 
have  the  news  of  its  bein?  licensed  than  a  thousand 
pounds  (Chester,  pp.  425-427).  Application  is 
then  made  both  by  Grafton  and  Cranmer  to  Crom- 
well. The  king's  license  is  granted,  but  the  pub- 
lisher wants  more.  Nothing  less  than  a  monopoly 
for  five  years  will  give  him  a  fair  mai*gin  of  profit. 
Without  this,  he  is  sure  to  be  undet-sold  by  pirati- 
cal, inatv'urate  editions,  badly  printed,  on  inferior 
paper.  Failing  this,  he'  trusts  that  the  king  will 
oi-der  one  copy  to  be  bought  by  evejy  incumbent, 
and  six  by  eveiy  abbey.  If  this  was  too  much,  the 
king  might,  at  least,  impo'«e  that  obligation  on  all 
the  popishly-inclined  clergy.  That  will  bring  in 
something,  besides  the  good  it  may  possibly  do  them 
(Chester,  p.  430).  The  application  was,  to  some 
extent,  successful.  A  copy  was  ordered,  by  royal 
proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in  every  church,  the 
cost  being  divided  between  the  clergy  and  the 
parishionei-8.  This  was,  therefore,  the  firet  Autho- 
rised Veision,  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however, 
that  Henry  could  have  i-ead  the  book  which  he  thus 
sanctioned,  or  known  that  it  was  substantially 
identical  with  what  had  been  publicly  stigmatised 
in  his  Acts  of  Parliament  {ut  supra).  What  had 
before  given  most  offence  had  been  the  polemic  cha- 
lacter  of  Tyndal's  annotations,  and  here  were  notes 
bolder,  and  more  thorough  still.  Even  the  significant 
W.  T.  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  notice. 


*  A  careful  reprint,  tbongh  not  a  fac-simlle.  of  Cover-  ;  H.  R.  for  the  king's  name,  W.  T.  (at  the  end  of  the  O.T.) 
^>'%  reniion  has  been  published  by  Bagster  (1838).  for  William  Tyndal,  R.  6.  for  Richard   Orsfton   the 

*  These  ornamental   initials  are  cnrlously  selected,    printer. 
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(3.)  What  ha»  been  said  of  Tjrndal's  Version 
applies,  of  €001*86,  to  this.  There  are,  however, 
signs  of  a  more  advanced  knowledpe  of  Hebrew. 
All  the  technical  words  connected  with  the  Psalms, 
Neginoth,  l^iggaion,  Sheminith,  &c.,  are  elaborately 
explained.  Ps.  ii.  is  printed  as  a  dialogue.  The 
names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  prefixed  to  the 
verses  of  Lamentations.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  (Job  vi.),  to  Rabbi  Abi-aham 
(Job  xix.),  to  Kimchi  (Ps.  iii.).  A  like  range 
of  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  N.  T.  Stmbo  is 
quoted  to  show  that  the  Magi  were  not  kings, 
Macrobius  as  testifying  to  Herod's  fei-ocity  (Matt, 
ii.),  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  Matt,  xiii.,  xv.  The 
popular  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  "  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner''  is  discussed,  and  i-e- 
jected  (Luke  x.).  More  noticeable  even  than  in 
Tyndal  is  the  boldness  and  fullness  of  the  exegetical 
notes  scattered  throughout  the  book.  Strong  and 
earnest  in  asserting  what  he  looked  on  as  the  cen- 
tral truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  in  Rogei-s  a 
Luther-like  freedom  in  other  things  which  has  not 
appeared  again  in  any  authorised  translation  or 
popular  commentary.  He  guai'ds  his  readers 
against  looking  on  the  narrative  of  Job  i.as  literally 
true.  He  recognises  a  definite  historical  staiting> 
point  for  Ps.  xlv.  (**  The  sons  of  Korah  praise  Solo- 
mon for  the  beauty,  eloquence,  power,  and  noble- 
ness, both  of  himself  and  of  his  wife"),  Ps.  xxii. 

(*'  David  declareth  Chtist's  dejection and  all, 

under  figure  of  himself  "),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
("  Solomon  made  this  balade  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of 
himself,  figming  Christ,"  &c.).  The  chief  duty  of 
the  Sabbath  is  "  to  minister  the  fodder  of  the  Word 
to  simple  souls,"  to  be  **  pitiful  over  the  weariness 
of  such  neighbours  as  laboured  sore  all  the  week 
long."  **  When  such  occasions  <x>me  as  turn  our 
rest  to  oooupntion  and  labour,  then  ought  we  to 
i^emember  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath  "  (Jer.  xvii.).  He  sees  in 
the  Prophets  of  the  N.  T.  simply  **  expounders  of 
Holy  Scripture"  (Acts  xv,).  To  the  man  living 
in  faith,  *'  Peter's  fishing  after  the  resuri-ection,  and 
all  deeds  of  matiimuny  are  pure  spiritual;"  to 
those  who  ara  not,  **  learning,  doctiine,  contempla- 
tion of  high  things,  pi^eachiug,  study  of  Scripture, 
founding  of  churches  and  abbeys,  ai-e  works  of  the 
flesh  "  {Pref,  to  Hotnans  ).-'  "  Neither  is  outwaixi 
circumcision  or  outward  baptism  worth  a  pin  of 
themselves,  save  that  they  put  us  in  remembrance 
to  keep  the  covenant"  (1  Cor.  vii.).  "He  that 
desireth  honour,  gaspeth  after  lucre.  •  .  •  castles, 
parks,  loixlships  .  •  •  .  desireth  not  a  work,  much 
less  a  good  work,  and  is  nothing  less  than  a  bishop  *' 
(1  Tim.  iii.).  £z.  xxxiv,  is  said  to  be  *'  against 
bishops  and  curates  that  despise  the  flock  of  Christ "  ' 
The  iyytXos  iKKXriffias  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  appeara 
(as  in  Tyndal)  as  '*  the  messenger  of  the  congrega-*i 
tion,**  Strong  protests  against  Purgatory  are  found  ' 
in  notes  to  ^.  xviii.  and  1  Cor.  iii.,  and  in  the  I 
'*  Table  of  Principal  Matters  "  it  is  significantly 
stated  under  the  word  Purgatory  that  "  it  is  not  in 
the  Bible,  but  the  purgation  and  remission  of  our 
sins  is  made  us  by  the  abnndant  mercy  of  God." 
The  Preface  to  the  Apocrypha  explains  the  name, 
and  distinctly  ajiserts  the  infeiiority  of  the  books. 
No  notes  are  added,  and  the  translation  is  taken 


'  The  long  prerace  to  the  Romans  (seven  folio  pages) 
wu  Hibeuintlally  identical  with  that  in  Tyndal's  edition 
of  1531. 


from  Coverdale,  as  if  it  bad  not  been  worth  while  to 
give  much  labour  to  it. 

(4,)  A  few  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  Dotiool. 
In  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  hapn  !b:- 
lows  Tyndal,  agreeing  with  the  A,  V.  as  fiu-  a»  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  then  that  to  the  Hebrews  t&^ 
those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Juie. 
Woodcuts,  not  veiy  freely  intixxiuced  eU«wlFr«, 
are  prefixed  to  every  chapter  in  the  BeTelatu)3^ 
The  introduction  of  the  **  Table"  mentiooed  abore 
gives  R(^rs  a  claim  to  be  the  Patiiarch  d  Cco^ 
cordances,  the  "father"  of  all  such  as  write  iq 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bible.  Reverence  for  the  Hd 
brew  text  is  shown  by  his  striking  out  the  thi««i 
vei'ses  which  the  VulgiUe  has  added  to  Ps.  xir.  la 
a  later  edition,  published  at  Paris,  not  by  Ko£«:« 
himself,  but  by  Grafton,  under  Coverdale*s  suprr.ti 
tendence,  in  1539,  the  obnoxious  Prologue  asd 
Prefaces  were  suppressed,  and  the  notes  systencati^ 
cally  expurgated  and  toned  down.  The  book  wasi 
in  advauoe  of  the  age.  Neither  bookwlleis  00? 
bishopA  were  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  it. 

VI.  Taveenbr  (1539).  (1,)  The  boUosd 
the  pseudo-Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  tVrjbtw 
ened  the  ecclesiastical  world  fixym  its  proprietf. 
Coverdale's  Version  was,  however,  too  inaccunte  U 
keep  its  ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find  aootbt^ 
editor,  and  the  printers  applied  to  Biduuid  Tavem^i. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  The  fiwrt  tioi. 
though  a  layman,  he  had  been  diosen  as  one  oi  tii« 
canons  of  the  Cardinal's  CoUege  at  Oxford  iodicite^ 
a  Imputation  for  scholarship,  and  this  is  coatince^ 
by  the  character  of  his  ti-anslation.  It  profe«!!e&.  M 
the  title-page,  to  be  **  newly  recognised,  with  gi^l 
diligence,  after  the  most  faithful  exemplars.*'  To^ 
editor  acknowledges  **  the  labours  of  others  1.  <.i 
Tyndal,  Coverdale,  and  Matthew,  though  he  does  w^ 
name  them)  who  have  neither  undiligenUy  dot  ui 
learnedly  travelled,"  owns  that  the  woi-k  e  not  »<\ 
which  can  be  done  **  absolutely  **  (t.  e.  compietelf  i 
by  one  or  two  persons,  but  requires  "  a  deeper  co»  -i 
ferring  of  many  learned  wittes  toi^tber,  and  aJ« 
a  juster  time,  and  longer  leisure  ;**  bat  the  tl.:a: 
had  to  be  done ;  he  had  been  asked  todo  it  Be  k*i 
**  used  his  talent  '*  as  he  oould. 

(2.)  lu  most  respects  this  may  be  describAi  «l 
an  expurgated  edition  of  Matthew's.  There  h  a 
Table  of  Principal  Matters,  and  there  are  notfi;! 
but  the  notea  are  briefer,  and  less  polemical.  Thei 
passages  quoted  above  are,  e.  g.  omitted  wbollr  or 
in  part.  The  Epistles  follow  the  same  order  m 
before. 

VII.  Cranmer.      (1.)  In  the  same  rear  • 
Tavemer's,  and  coming  from  the  same  pitas,  ap- 
peared an  English  Bible,  in  a  more  stately  iali>v 
printed  with  a  more  costly  type,  bearing  a  hk^' 
name  than  any  previous  edition.     The  title-jpsf'  •* 
an  elaborate  engraving,  the  spirit  and  power  of  w1»k^ 
indicate  the  hand  of  Holbein.    The  king,  seated  01 
his  throne,  is  givine  the  Verinim  /Vi  to  the  UAiof 
and  doctors,  and  uiey  distribute  it  to  the  p^l^?^'* 
while  doctors  and  people  are  all  joining  in  cri*  •• 
«  Vivat  Mex."     It  declares  the  book  to  be  **  tr  !• 
translated  aftei*  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Or-^* 
texts"  by  "divere  excellent  learned  men,  eijrti  •" 
the  foi-esaid  tongues."     A  preface,  in  April,  I>»  • 
with  the  initials  T.  C,  implies  the  arebbbhof" 
sanction.     In  a  later  edition  (Nov.  1540 ,  hi»  w^^  • 
appears  on  the  titlepage,  and  the  names  of  h»  «>^ ' 
jutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Tonstal)  Bishop  o^T^  ■ 
ham,  and  Nicholas  (Heath)  Bishop  of  Rodw^t   : 
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bet  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  others 
bsring  been  employed  tor  the  first  edition. 

(2.)  Cranmer's  Veivion  presents,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  many  points  of  interest.  The  prologue  gives 
a  more  complete  ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought 
to  be  than  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Words  not  in  the 
onginal  are  to  be  printed  in  a  different  type.  They 
are  aJded^  even  when  **  not  wanted  by  the  sense," 
to  satisfy  those  who  have  **  missed  them  "  in  previ- 
«iu  translations,  »'.  e.  they  represent  the  various 
nsdiogs  of  the  Vulgate  where  it  diffei-s  from  the 
Hebrew.  The  sign  *  indicates  diversity  in  the 
Ciutldee  and  Hebrew.  It  had  been  intended  to  give 
all  these,  bat  it  was  found  that  this  would  have 
taken  too  much  time  and  space,  and  the  editors 
(Hirpiised  therefore  to  print  them  in  a  little  volume  by 
th«Diseives.  The  frequent  hands  (i^)  iu  the  mai^in, 
ID  like  manner*  show  au  intention  to  give  notes  at  the 
eod  ;  but  Matthew's  Bible  had  nude  men  cautious, 
iDd,  as  there  had  not  been  time  for  **  the  King's 
Coaodl  to  settle  them,"  they  were  omitted,  and  no 
bsip  given  to  the  reader  beyond  the  marginal  refer- 
eBce<.  In  absence  of  notes,  the  lay-reader  is  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  "  godly-learned  in  Christ  Jesus." 
TiKre  is,  as  the  title-page  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
a  p^eater  display  of  Hebrew  than  in  any  previous 
rersion.  The  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  their 
Hebrew  names  given,  Beretchith  (Genesis),  Velle 
SJiemotA  (Exodus),  and  so  on.  1  and  2  Chr.  in  like 
maiioer  appear,  as  Dibre  Haiamim,  In  the  edition 
<^  1541,  nuiny  proper  names  in  the  0.  T.  appear  in 
the  fuller  Hebrew  foim,  as  e.  g.  Amaziahu,  Jere- 
miaba.  In  spite  of  this  parade  of  learning,  how- 
erer,  the  edition  of  1539  contains,  perhaps,  the 
CMKt  startling  blunder  that  ever  appeai'ed  under 
the  sanction  of  an  aichbishop's  name.  The  editors 
adopted  the  Pi-eface  which,  in  Matthew's  Bible,  had 
^a  pretued  to  the  Apocrypha.  In  that  preface 
t^ie  common  ti*aditional  explanation  of  the  name 
was  concisely  given.  They  appear,  however,  to 
bare  shrtmk  from  offending  the  conservative  party 
s  the  Church  by  applying  to  the  books  in  question 
so  damnatory  an  epithet  as  Apocrypha.  They 
locked  out  for  a  word  more  neutral  and  respectful, 
aad  found  one  that  appeared  in  some  MSS.  of  Je- 
n>me  so  applied,  though  in  strictness  it  belonged  to 
ffi  aitirely  different  set  of  books.  They  accoidingiy 
substituted  that  word,  leaving  the  preface  in  all 
othtfT  i^pects  as  it  was  before,  and  the  result  is  the 
•omewhat  ludicrous  statement  that  the  **  books  were 
oilei  Hagiographa,*^  becanae  *'  they  were  read  in 
secret  and  apart "  I 

3.)  A  later  edition  in  1541  presents  a  few  modt- 
l^atioos  worth  noticing.  It  appears  as  "  authorised  " 
to  be  "  used  and  fi-equented "  in  every  church  in 
tbe  kingdom."  The  introduction,  with  all  its 
elaborate  piximise  of  a  future  perfection  disappears, 
VMl,in  its  place,  there  is  a  long  preface  by  Craumer, 
tvoi'iing  as  much  as  possible  all  refei'enc^s  to  other 
translations,  taking  a  safe  Via  Media  tone,  blaming 
those  who  **  refuse  lo  read,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
*•  inordinate  reading,"  on  the  other.  This  neutral 
<^racter,  so  characteristic  of  Cmnmer's  policy,  was 
<^oabtless  that  which  enabled  it  to  keep  its  ground 
•iunng  the  changing  moods  of  Henry's  later  years. 
It  was  reprinted  again  and  again,  and  was  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Church  till  1568 
—the  interval  of  Mary's  reign  excepted.  From  it, 
acx^idingly,  were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions 
tit^cripture  in  the  Prayer  Books  of  1549  and  1552. 


t  Socii,  t,  g.,  as  "  worthy  frnita  of  penance.' 


*» 


The  Psalms,  as  a  whole,  the  quotations  from  Scrip- 
ture in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences  in  the  Com* 
munion  Services,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere^'  still 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  it.  The  oscillating 
character  of  the  book  is  shown  in  the  use  of  **  love  * 
instead  of  *'  charity  *'  in  1  Cor.  xiii. ;  and  "  congre- 
gation" instead  of  "church"  generally,  after  Tyn- 
dal ;  while  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  we  have  the  singular 
rendering,  as  if  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  opponents, 
**  with  authority  of  priesthood."  The  plan  of  indi- 
cating doubtful  texts  by  a  smaller  type  was  ad* 
hei'ed  to,  and  was  applied,  among  other  passages,  to 
Ps.  xiv.  5,  6,  7,  and  the  more  memorable  text  of 
1  John  V.  7.  The  tnmslation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
*'  All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  is  pro- 
fitable," &c.,  anticipated  a  construction  of  that  text 
which  has  sontetimes  been  boasted  of,  and  sometimes 
attacked,  as  an  innovation.  In  this,  however,  Tyndal 
had  led  the  way. 

VIII.  Geneva. — (1,)  The  experimental  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Sir  John  Cheke 
into  a  purer  English  than  before  (Strype,  Life  of 
Cheke,  vii.  3),  had  so  little  influence  on  the  version^ 
that  followed  that  it  hardly  calls  for  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  as  showing  that  scholan  wei'e  as 
yet  unsatisfied.  The  reaction  under  Mary  gave  a 
check  to  the  whole  work,  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  exiles  who  fled  to  Geneva  eiitei'ed  on 
it  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  Cmnmer's  Version 
dkl  not  come  up  to  their  ideal.  Its  size  made  it  too 
costly.  There  were  no  explanatory  or  d(^^atic  notes. 
It  followed  Coverdale  too  closely;  and  where  it 
deviated,  did  so,  in  some  instances,  in  a  retrograde 
direction.  The  Genevan  refugees — among  them 
Whittingham,  Goodman,  PuUain,  Sampson,  and 
Covei-dale  himself — laboured  ".for  two  yeaw  or 
more,  day  and  night."  They  entered  on  their 
"great  and  wonderful  work"  with  much  "fear 
and  trembling."  Their  translation  of  the  N.  T.  was 
**  diligently  i-evised  ly  the  most  approved  Greek 
examples"  (MSS.  or  editions?)  (^Preface),  The 
N.  T.,  translated  by  Whittingham,  was  printed  by 
Conitid  Badius  in  1557,  the  whole  Bible  in  1560. 

(2.)  Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  unquestionably,  for  sixty  years, 
the  most  popular  of  all  versions.  Largely  iropoited 
in  the  eai'ly  years  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  printed  in 
England  in  1561,  and  a  patent  of  monopoly  given 
to  James  Bodleigh.  This  was  transfeired,  iu  1 576, 
to  Barker,  in  whose  family  the  right  of  printing 
Bibles  remained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Not  less 
than  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bible,  were 
printed  between  1558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground 
tor  some  time  even  against  the  A.  V.,  and  gave  way, 
as  it  were,  slowly  and  under  protest.  The  causes  of 
this  genei'al  acceptance  are  not  ditiicult  to  ascertain. 
The  volume  was,  in  all  its  editions,  cheaper  and 
mora  poilable — a  small  quarto,  instead  of  the  large 
folio  of  Cranmer's  "  Giwt  Bible."  It  was  the  first 
Bible  which  laid  aside  the  obsolescent  black  letter, 
and  appeared  in  Roman  type.  It  was  the  first 
which,  following  the  Hebrew  example,  recognised 
the  division  into  vei'ses,  so  dear  to  the  preachers  or 
hearers  of  sermons.  It  was  accompanied,  in  most 
of  the  editions  after  1578,  by  a  Bible  Dictionary  of 
considerable  merit.  The  notes  were  otlen  i-eally 
helpful  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
and  were  looked  on  as  spiritual  and  evangelical. 
It  was  accordingly  the  version  specially  adopted  by 
the  great  Puritan  party  through  the  whole  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  far  into  that  of  James.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  was  based  on  Tyndal*s  Version,  oflen 
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returning  to  it  where  the  intermediate  renderings 
had  had  the  chai^acter  of  a  compromise. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  special 
notice: — (1)  It  professes  a  desire  to  restore  tlie 
"true  writing"  of  many  Hebrew  names,  and  we 
meet  aax>rdingly  with  forms  like  Izhak  (Isaac), 
Jaaoob,  aud  the  like.  (2;  It  omits  the  name  of  St. 
Paul  from  the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and,  in  a  shoil  Preface,  leaves  the  authoi^hip  an 
open  question.  (3)  It  avows  the  principle  of 
putting  all   words  not  in  the  original  in  Italics. 

(4)  It  presents,  in  a  Calendar  prefixed  to  the  Bible, 
something  like  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  esta- 
blished oixler  of  the  Church's  lessons,  oommemo> 
rating  Scripture  ^ts,  and  the  deaths  of  the  great 
BefoiTners,  but  ignoring  saints'  days  altogether. 

(5)  It  was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely 
omitted  the  Apocrypha.  (6)  The  notes  were  cha- 
i-acteristically  Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theology,  but 
in  their  politics.  They  made  allegiance  to  kings 
dependent  upon  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  and  in 
one  instance  (note  on  2  Chr.  xv.  16)  at  least 
seemed,  to  the  easily  startled  James  I.,  to  favour 
tyrannicide.^ 

(4.)  The  circumstances  of  the  early  introduction 
of  the  Geneva  Version  ai^e  worth  mentioning,  if 
only  as  showing  in  how  different  a  spirit  the  great 
fathers  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  most  con- 
servative of  Anglican  theologians,  acted  from  that 
which  has  too  often  animated  their  successors.  Men 
talk  now  of  different  translations  and  various  read- 
ings as  likely  to  undermine  the  &ith  of  the  people. 
When  application  was  made  to  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  1565,  to  suppoit  Bodleigh's  applicatiou  for  a 
licence  to  reprint  the  Geneva  Vereiou  in  12mo.,  he 
wrete  to  Cecil  in  its  favour.  He  was  at  the  time 
looking  forward  to  the  work  he  afterwaiils  accom- 
plished, of  '*  one  other  special  Bible  for  the 
Chui-ches,  to  be  set  forth  as  convenient  time  and 
leisure  should  permit ;"  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  **  nothing  hinder,  but  rather  doo  much  good, 
to  have  diversity  of  translations  and  readings" 
(Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  iii.  6).»  In  many  of  the 
later  reprinU  of  this  edition  the  N.  T.  pm-ports  to 
be  based  upon  Beza's  Latin  Veraion ;  and  the  notes 
are  said  to  be  taken  from  Joac.  Camer,  P.  Leseler, 
Villerius,  and  Fr.  Junius. 

IX.  The  Bishops'  Bible. — (1.)  The  fiicts  just 
stated  will  account  for  the  wish  of  Archbishop 
Pai'ker,  in  spite  of  his  libeinl  tolerance,  to  bring 
out  another  version  which  might  establish  its 
claims  against  that  of  Geneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  The  correspondence  of  Parker  with 
his  Suffragans  pi^esents  some  points  of  intei^ist,  as 
showing  how  littlo  agreement  there  was  as  to  the 
true  theory  of  a  translation.  Thus  while  Sandys, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  finds  fault  with  the  "  common 
translation "  (Geneva ?),  as  •*  following  Munster  too 
much,"  and  so  "  swerving  much  from  the  Hebrew," 
Guest,  Binhop  of  St.  David's,  who  took  the  Psalms, 
acted  on  the  principle  of  tnmslating  them  so  as  to 
agree  with  the  N.  T.  quotations,  **  for  the  avoiding 
of  offence;"  and  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  while  hying 


down  the  sensible  rule  that  "  inkhom  tcnns  were  to 
be  avoided,"  also  went  on  to  add  **  that  ike  ui asi 
terms  were  to  be  retained  so  &r  forth  as  the  Hebrew 
will  well  bear"  (Strype,  Parker,  iii.  6).  The  prin- 
ciple of  pious  frauds,  of  distoiling  the  truth  for  tb^ 
sake  of  edification,  has  perhaps  often  been  acted  oo 
bv  other  translators.     It  has  not  often  beeo  so  ci- 

« 

plidtly  avowed  as  in  the  first  of  these  sogg^tioas 
(2.)  The  bishops  thus  consulted,  eight  in  number, 
together  witli  home  deans  and  professois,  broi:;:ai 
out  the  fruit  of  their  labours  in  a  magnificent  iobu 
(1568  and  1572).  Everything  had  been  done  to  n^AH 
it  attractive.  A  long  erudite  prebuae  vindioftteJ 
the  right  of  the  people  to  i-ead  the  Scriptum, 
and  (quoting  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fisher)  ad- 
mitted the  position  which  later  divines  have  ottfs 
been  slow  to  admit,  that  **  thei«  be  yet  in  tiie 
Gospel  many  dai-k  places  which,  withoot  ail  doobt, 
to  the  posterity  shall  be  made  much  more  opeo." 
Wood-engravings  of  a  much  higher  character  tins 
those  of  the  Geneva  Bible  wei-e  scattered  profuteij, 
'especially  in  Genesis.  Three  portraits  of  the  Que«a. 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Loi^  Burleigh,  besutit  J 
specimens  of  copperplate  engraving,  appeared  <m  the 
titlepnges  of  the  several  parta.^  A  map  of  Pklestiae 
was  given,  with  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
in  the  edition  of  1572.  A  most  elaborate  seties  of' 
genealogical  tables,  prepared  by  Hugh  Bioughtoc, 
the  great  liabbi  of  the  age  (of  whom  more  hereafta  « 
but  ostensibly  by  Speed  the  antiquary  (Brougiiu:£< 
name  being  in  disfavour  with  the  bishops),  was  prt* 
fixed  (Strype,  Parker,  iv.  20 ;  Lightfoot,  Ufi  « 
Broughton),  In  some  points  it  followed  pivTii^u 
trauslations,  and  was  avowedly  based  on  Cnunno-'s. 
**  A  new  edition  was  necessary.**  "  This  had  Wd 
some  well-disposed  men  to  i^ecognixe  it  sgaio.  r.(t « 
condemning  the  former  translation,  whidi  has  bra 
followed  mostly  of  any  other  translatioii,  eic?}>t:3t; 
the  original  text"  (Vref.  of  1572).  Crarnwr* 
Prologue  was  reprinted.  The  Geneva  divisioo  int* 
veraes  was  adopted  throughout. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities,  however,  appnr  f>r  t» 
firat  and  hist  time.  (1)  The  Books  of  the  BiMe 
are  classified  as  legal,  historical,  sapiential,  aD<i  p:v> 
phetic.  This  was  easy  enough  for  the  O.  T^  bet 
the  application  of  the  same  idea  to  the  N.  T.  pr«^ 
duoeii  some  rather  curious  oombinatioos.  The  i'*^ 
pels,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  those  to  Titus,  F<  b 
lemon,  and  the  Hebiews,  are  git>uped  together  a5 
legal,  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles  as  sapeutial :  t^f 
Acts  appear  as  the  one  historical,  the  KeTelat)«< 
as  the  one  prophetic  Book.  (2)  It  is  the  cdr 
Bible  in  which  many  passages,  sometimes  neair.r 
a  whole  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  ^i* 
press  purpose  of  being  omitted  when  the  chsptr^ 
were  read  in  the  public  service  <^  the  Chu  i^- 
(3)  One  edition  contained  the  older  version  ot  thr 
Psalms  fit>m  Matthew's  Bible,  in  parallel  colaDUi 
with  that  now  issued,  a  true  and  prsctiral  i^ 
knowledgmeut  of  the  benefit  of  a  diversity  of 
translations.  (4)  The  initials  of  the  tnui«laton 
were  attached  to  the  Books  which  tbev  had  ;ere 
rally  undertaken.     I'he  work  was  done  on  the  pba 


^  The  note  "  Herein  he  showed  that  he  lacked  xeal,  for 
she  ought  to  have  died,"  was  probably  one  which  Scotch 
fanatics  had  bandied  In  connexion  with  the  name  of 
Jamps's  mother. 

(  The  Geneva  Version,  as  published  hj  Barker,  is  that 
pop<ilarl7  known  as  the  Breecke$  Btble.  from  its  rendering 
of  Gen.  Ui.  1,  It  bad  however  been  preceded  in  this  by 
•"-r^iflTe's. 


k  The  fitness  of  these  illustrations  Is  open  to  qw«»B- 
Others  still  more  inoongmous  found  their  «aj  BrtD  ^^ 
text  of  the  cdlUon  of  1672,  and  the  fecltnp  of  Uw  Vvitan 
were  shocked  faj  seeing  a  woodcut  of  Nq>iane  to  lif 
Initial  letters  of  Jonah.  Mkah.  and  Nataon.  •kUr  ttat  «f 
the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  went  so  flir  as  to  gt««  U^ 
and  the  Swan.  There  must,  to  ssy  the  least,  have  bf«ii 
very  slovenly  editorship  to  permit  tbia^ 
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o;  limited,  not  joiot  liability.  (5)  Here,  as  in  the 
GcceTa,  there  is  the  attempt  to  give  the  Hebrew 
p-.oper  names  mora  aocaratelyy  as,  tf.  ^.,  in  Hera, 
Ivihac,  Uziahu,  &c. 

!4.)  Ot'  all  the  English  versions,  the  Bishop's 
Bu>!e  had  piiobably  the  least  success.  It  did  not 
ocimroand  the  respect  of  scholars,  and  its  size  and 
a»t  vere  fiir  from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people. 
its  circulation  appeai-s  to  have  been  practically 
limited  to  the  churches  which  were  ordered  to  be 
sup|ilied  with  it.  It  had  however,  at  any  rate,  the 
n-sTht  in  boast  of  some  good  Hebiew  scholars  among 
ti-.e  translators.  One  of  them,  Bishop  Alley,  had 
«nttea  a  Hebrew  Grammai*;  and  though  vehe- 
Di4>ntly  attacked  by  Bioughton  (Townley,  Literary 
iJi*tory  of  the  Bible,  iii.  190),  it  was  defended  as 
Tipirously  by  Fulke,  and,  together  with  the  A.  V., 
received  from  Seldai  the  praise  of  being  *•'■  the  best 
t.auslation  io  the  world*'  {TaiAe  Talk,  Workt,  iii. 

X.  Rheims  and  Douay.— (1.)  The  successive 
changes  in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to 
tte  coutroversialists  of  the  Latin  Church.  Some 
saw  in  it  an  argument  against  any  translation  of 
S:Tipture  into  the  s]ioken  language  of  the  people, 
(nhers  pointed  deiisively  to  the  want  of  unity 
vaich  these  changes  displayed.  Thei-e  were  some, 
/)owfrer«  who  took  the  line  which  Sir  T.  More  and 
(j a/diner  had  taken  under  Henry  VIII.  They  did 
CK>t  object  to  the  principle  of  an  English  translation. 
They  only  charged  all  the  versions  hitherto  made  with 
bens;  tidlse,  connipt,  heretical.  To  this  there  was  the 
rt^fiy  retort,  that  they  had  done  nothing :  that  their 
bt»hops  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  had  promised,  but 
bnd  not  perfonned.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
t'Mt  they  should  take  some  steps  which  might  en- 
able them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  reproach ,  and 
the  English  refugees  who  were  settled  at  Kheims — 
Martin,  Allen  (atlerwaids  caidinal),  and  Bristow — 
Qodei^ook  the  woik.  Gregory  Martin,  who  hod 
padoated  at  Cambridge,  had  signalized  him.^telf  by 
an  attack  on  the  existing  versions,"*  and  had  been 
answered  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Fulke,  Master 
of  1  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge  {A  Defence  of  the 
.^i'icerr  cend  True  TVomslation,  &c.).  The  charges  are 
mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  brought  by  Sir 
T.  More  against  Tyndal.  **  The  old  time-honoured 
words  were  diacanled.  The  authority  of  tlie  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  was  set  at  nought  when  the  trans- 
Utor's  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Gifek  differed  from  what  he  found  in  them."  The 
new  model  translation  was  to  avoid  these  faults. 
It  was  to  command  the  respect  at  once  of  priests 
and  people.  Afler  an  incubation  of  some  years  it 
was  published  at  Kheims  in  1582.  Though  Martin 
was  competent  to  translate  from  the  Greek,  it  pro- 
tesficd  to  be  based  on  *'  the  authentic  text  ot  the 
Vu];::ate."  Notes  were  added,  as  strongly  dogmatic 
as  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly  con- 
troversial. The  work  of  translation  was  completed 
M>roewhat  later  by  the  publication  of  the  0.  T.  at 
I>uuay  in  1609.  The  language  was  precisely  what 
mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  men  who  adopted 
Gardiner's  Ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be. 
At  every  page  we  stumble  on  *'  strange  ink-horn 
woids,*'  whk:h  never  had  been  English,  and  never 

*  '  A  discovery  of  Uie  manifold  corrnptions  of  Holy 
f^erfptures  \rj  the  Heretikes  of  our  days,  specially  of  the 
Kfi^Aish  MCtaries."  Tbc  langnage  of  this  and  other  like 
books  was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  abusive.  The 
Biblr,  to  Fkotestant  translations,  was  "not  God's  word, 


could  be,  such,  e.  g,,  as  **  the  Pasche  and  the 
Azymes"  (Maik  xvi.  1),  "the  areh-synagogue" 
(Mark  v.  35 j,  "  in  prepuce  "  f  Kom.  iv.  9),  •*  obdu- 
rate with  the  fallacie  of  sin'  (Heb.  iii.  13),  **a 
greatei  hoste"  (Heb.  xi.  4),  "  diis  is  the  annuntia- 
tion"  (1  John  v.  5),  "  pre-ordinate "  (Acts  xiii. 
48),  '*  the  justifications  of  our  Lord"  (Luke  i.  6), 
*'  what  is  to  me  and  thee"  (John  ii.  4;,  **  loi.gar- 
nimity  "  (Rom.  ii.  4),  **  purge  the  old  leaven  that 
you  may  be  a  new  paste,  as  you  are  azymes" 
(I  Cor.  iv.  7),  "  you  are  evacuated  from  Christ" 
(Gal.  V.  4),  and  so  on." 

(2.)  A  style  such  as  this  had,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  lew  admirei's.  Among  those  few,  how- 
ever, we  find  one  great  name.  Bacon,  who  leaves 
the  great  work  of  the  i-eign  of  James  unnoticed, 
and  quoted  almost  uniformly  fiom  the  Vulgate, 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  Khemish  Version 
for  having  restored  **  charity "  to  the  place  from 
which  Tyndal  had  expellei  it,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  {^Of 
the  Pacification  of  the  Church), 

XI.  Authorised  Version. — (1.)  The  position 
of  the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  veisions 
in  use  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James 
was  haidly  satisfactory.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was 
sanctioned  by  authority.  That  of  Geneva  had  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Scholars,  Hebrew  scholars  in  paiticular,  found 
giTive  fault  with  both.  Hugh  Broughton,  who 
spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother-tongue, 
denounced  the  former  as  being  full  of  **  traps  and 
pitfalls,"  '*  overthrowinflc  all  religion,"  and  pro- 
posed a  new  revision  to  be  effected  by  an  English 
i^eptuagint  (72),  with  jwwer  to  consult  gaixieners, 
artists,  and  the  like,  about  the  words  connected 
with  their  several  callings,  and  bound  to  submit 
their  work  to  *•  one  qualified  for  difficulties."  This 
ultimate  referee  was,  of  course,  to  be  himself 
(Strype,  TV'AiYf/i/^  iv.  19,  23).  Unhappily,  neither 
his  temper  nor  his  manners  were  such  as  to  win 
favour  for  this  suggestion.  Whitgift  disliked  him, 
worried  him,  drove  him  into  exile.  His  feeling 
was,  however,  shared  by  others ;  and  among  the 
demands  of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604  (Dr.  Keinolds 
being  the  spokesman),  was  one  for  a  new,  or,  at 
least,  a  revised  translation.  The  special  objections 
which  they  urged  were  neither  numerous  (thiee 
fjassages  only — Ps.  cv.  28,  cvi.  30,  GaL  iv.  25, 
were  referred  to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  con- 
clude either  that  this  part  of  their  case  had  not 
been  carefully  got  up,  or  that  the  bullying  to 
which  they  were  exposed  had  had  the  desired  effect 
of  throwing  them  into  some  confusion.  The  bishops 
treated  the  difficulties  which  they  did  raise  with 
supercilious  scorn.  They  were  **  trivial,  old,  and 
ofben  answered."  Bancroft  raised  the  cry  of  alarm 
which  a  timid  Conservatism  has  so  often  raised 
since.  "  If  every  man's  humour  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed, there  would  be  no  end  of  translating" 
(Caldwell,  Conferences,  p.  188).  Cranmer's  woids 
seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled  again.  Had  it  been 
lefl  to  the  bishops,  we  might  have  waited  for 
the  A.V.  *•  till  the  day  afler  doomsday."  Even 
when  the  work  was  done,  and  the  translatora 
acknowledged  that  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
had  been  the  starting-point  of  it,  they  could  not 

but  the  devil's." 

*  Even  Roman  Gsthollc  divines  have  felt  the  superiority 
of  the  A  v.,  and  Challoner,  in  his  editions  of  the  N.  T.  In 
1748,  and  the  Bible,  1763,  often  follows  It  in  preference  to 
the  Rbetms  and  Donay  translations. 
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resigt  the  temptation  of  a  fliog  at  their  opponents. 
The  objections  to  the  Bishops*  Bible  had,  they  said, 
been  nothing  more  than  a  shifl  to  justify  the 
refusal  of  the  Puritans  to  subscribe  to  the  Com- 
munion Book  {Preface  to  A.V.).  But  the  king 
disliked  the  politics  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Either 
repeating  what  he  had  heard  from  others,  or 
exercising  his  own  judgment,  he  declared  that 
there  was  as  yet  no  good  translation,  and  that 
•  that  was  the  worst  of  all.  Nothing,  however, 
was  settled  at  the  Confei-ence  beyond  the  hope 
thus  held  out. 

(2.)  But  the  king  was  not  forgetful  of  what  he 
thought  likely  to  be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  The 
work  of  organising  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  translation  was  one  specially  con- 
genial to  him,  and  in  1606  the  task  was  accordingly 
commoiced.  The  selection  of  ihe  fifty-four  scho- 
laj-s^  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  fair  one.  Andrews, 
Saravia,  Oveinl,  Montague,  and  Barlow,  repiesented 
the  "  higlier "  party  in  the  Church ;  Keinolds, 
Chaderton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans.P  Scho- 
larship unconnected  with  party  was  represented  by 
Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys.  One  name  is  indeed 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  greatest  Hebrew 
scholar  of  the  age,  the  man  who  had,  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil  (1 595),  urged  this  very  plan  of  a  joint  transla- 
tion, who  had  already  translated  several  books  of 
the  O.T.  (Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  Lamentations) 
was  ignominiously  excluded.  This  may  have  been, 
in  part,  owing  to  the  dislike  with  which  Whitgift 
and  Baiici'of't  had  all  along  regaitied  him.  But  in 
paii,  also,  it  was  owing  to  Broughton's  own  cha- 
racter. An  unmanageable  temper  showing  itself 
in  violent  language,  and  the  habit  of  stigmatizing 
those  who  diilered  from  him,  even  on  such  questions 
as  those  connected  with  names  and  dates,  as  here- 
tical and  atheistic,  must  have  made  him  thoroughly 
impracticable;  one  of  the  men  whose  presence 
throws  a  Committee  or  Conference  into  diao6.<i 

(3.)  What  rewaid  other  than  that  of  their  own 
consciences  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  the 
men  thus  chosen  to  expect  for  their  long  and  labo- 
rious task?  The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  state  revenue.  Gold  and  silver 
were  not  always  plentiful  in  the  household  of  the 
English  Solomon,  and  from  him  they  I'eceived 
nothing  (Heywood,  State  of  Auth.  Bihl.  Revision). 
There  remained,  however,  an  ingenious  foim  of 
liberality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  inexpen- 
sive. A  king's  letter  was  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
chapters,  commending  all  the  translatois  to  their 
favourable  notice.  They  were  exhorted  to  contri- 
bute in  all  1000  maiks,  and  the  king  was  to  be 
inibi-med  of  each  man's  liberality.  If  any  livings 
in  their  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  private  persons, 
became  vacant,  the  king  was  to  be  infoi-med  of  it, 
that  he  might  nominate  some  of  the  translators  to 
the  vacant  preferment.  Heads  of  colleges,  in  like 
manner,  were  enjoined  to  give  free  board  and 
lodging  to  such  divines  as  were  summoned  from  the 

o  Only  forty-seven  names  appear  in  the  king's  list 
(BomeU  Reform,  ReoortU).  Seven  may  have  died,  or  de- 
clined to  act;  or  it  may  have  been  Intended  that  there 
should  be  a  final  Committee  of  Bevisloa  A  Aill  list  is 
given  by  Fuller  (C7L  Mitt  x.) ;  and  Is  repriHluced,  with 
biographical  partlcalars,  by  Todd  and  Anderson. 

9  This  side  was,  however,  weakened  by  the  death  of 
Keinolds  and  Lively  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 


country  to  labour  in  the  great  work  (Strypp, 
Whitgift,  iv.).  That  the  king  might  take  bb 
place  as  the  director  of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  tifte«n 
instructions  was  sent  to  eodi  translator,  and  s{^ 
i-ently  circulated  fi^eely  in  both  Universities. 

(4.)  The  instructions  thus  given  will  be  found 
in  Fuller  (/.  c),  and  with  a  more  accurate  text  io 
Burnet  {Meform,  Records).  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  give  them  here  in  full ;  but  it  will  be  interestisf 
to  note  the  bearing  of  each  dause  upon  the  wort 
in  hand,  and  its  relation  io  previous  versiafis. 
(1)  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as 
little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit.  This 
was  intended  probably  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  these 
who  saw,  in  the  proposal  of  a  new  version,  a  con- 
demnation of  that  already  existing.  (2)  The  names 
of  .prophets  and  others  were  to  be  retained,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  as  they  are  vulgarly  used.  This 
was  to  guard  against  foiins  like  Ixhak,  Jeremiaha, 
&c.,  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  versioos, 
and  which  some  Hebrew  scholars  were  willing  te 
introduce  more  copiously.  To  it  we  owe  proUUv 
the  forms  Jeremy,  Elias,  Osee,  Coie,  in  the  N.T. 
(3)  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the 
word  Church  not  to  be  translated  CongregatioD. 
The  rulQ  was  apparently  given  for  the  sake  of  tki» 
special  application.  **  Charity,**  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 
was  probably  also  due  to  it.  The  earlier  ven^i<>a$. 
it  will  be  ranembered,  had  gone  on  the  oppi>»ite 
principle.  (4)  When  any  word  hath  divers  sgoi- 
fications,  that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  roort 
commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers,  ban* 
agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  tioe 
analogy  of  taith.  Thi.%  like  the  former,  teiid>  to 
confound  the  functions  of  the  preacher  and  tiie 
ti-anslator,  and  substitutes  ecclesiastical  traditko 
for  philological  accuracy.  (5)  The  division  of  the 
chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little 
as  possible.  Here,  again,  convenience  was  more  la 
view  than  truth  and  accuracy,  and  the  result  is 
that  divisions  are  perpetuated  which  are  msinifi^tlr 
arbitrary  and  misleading.  (6)  No  marginal  sot(5 
to  be  affixed  but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrpv 
and  Greek  words.  This  was  obviously  directed 
against  the  Geneva  notes,  as  the  sjiecial  objects  ct 
the  king's  aversion.  .  Practically,  however,  la 
whatever  feeling  it  originated,  we  may  be  thank:ul 
that  the  A.V.  came  out  as  it  did,  witbont  note  or 
comment.  The  open  Bible  was  placed  in  tlie  hands 
of  all  readers.  Tiie  work  of  interpretation  w.ts  WX 
free.  Had  an  opposite  couise  been  adopted,  «e 
might  have  had  the  tremendous  evil  of  a  vhi-k 
body  of  Exegesis  imposed  upon  the  Oiurdi  tv 
authority,  reflecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  Sjood  «< 
Doit,  the  absolutism  of  James,  the  higb-fl5l^£ 
prelacy  of  Bancroft.  (7)  Such  quotations  of  f»UGM 
to  be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve  for  nt 
reference  of  one  Scripture  to  anotlier.  The  pro- 
ciple  that  Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter  v35 
thus  recognised,  but  practically  the  marginal  reiVr- 
ences  of  the  A.V.  of  1611  wei-e  somewhat  souitj. 
most  of  those  now  printed  having  been  addrd  uo 
later  editions.     (8  and  9)  State  plan  of  translatiai. 


The  loss  of  the  latter,  Hebrew  professor  at  OuDbridge  to 
thir^  years,  was  every  way  deplorable. 

«  It  deserves  notice  that  Broughton  Is  the  coly  Ei^i^k 
translator  who  has  adopted  the  KUmai  as  i\»  cqal%4kri 
for  Jehovah,  as  in  the  French  version.  To  Mm  »»'•' 
perhaps,  more  than  to  any  othrr  divine,  we  owe  ti#  tne 
interpretation  of  the  Descent  into  BelL 
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Eich  company  of  translatora  is  to  take  its  own 
books;  each  person  to  bring  his  own  coiTections. 
Tb«  company  to  discuss  them,  and  having  finished 
their  work,  to  send  it  on  to  another  company,  and 
«o  on.  (10)  Pravides  for  differences  of  opinion 
Wtwem  two  companies  by  referring  them  to  a 
eeoeral  meeting.  (11)  Gives  power,  in  cases  of 
ditnculty,  to  consult  anj  scholars.  (12)  Invites 
fogge»tioD5  from  any  quarter.  (13)  Names  the 
directors  of  the  work:  Andrews,  Dean  of  West- 
minster; Barlow,  Dean  of  Chester;  and  the  Regius 
Professors  of  Hebrew  and  (ireek  at  both  Univer- 
sities. (14)  Karnes  translations  to  be  followed 
vhrn  they  agree  more  with  the  original  than  the 
fii»h()pe»'  Bibl^  90.  Tyndal's.  Coverdale's,  Matthew's, 
Whitdiurch's,  (Cranmer*s),  and  Geneva.  (15) 
Autfaorisea  Universities  to  appoint  three  or  four 
6Tf  jwers  of  the  work, 

(5.)  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  correspond- 
^oe  connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minute  of 
the  meetings  for  confei-euce  is  still  extant.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  silence  with  which  the 
TpT>ion  that  was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  Eng- 
hih  people  fi>r  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half  was 
adhered  into  the  world.  Here  and  there  we  get 
glimpses  of  schoUrs  coming  from  their  country 
liTint2;!»  to  their  old  <x>llege  haunts  to  work  diligently 
at  true  task  assigned  them  (  Peck,  Desiderata  Curiosot 
li.  87).  We  see  the  meetings  of  translators,  one 
man  reading  the  chapter  which  he  has  been  at 
vork  on,  while  the  others  listen,  with  the  original, 
er  l^tin,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish  vereions 
in  thdr  hands  (Selden,  Table  Talk),  We  may  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  differences  of  opinion, 
iifttled  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  '<  odd  man,"  or 
hj  the  strong  overbearing  temper  of  a  man  like 
i^ncrotl,'  the  minority  comforting  themselves  with 
the  thoQght  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  truth 
to  be  outvoted  (Gell,  Essay  towards  Amendment 
cflast  Eng.  transi.  of  Bible,  p.  321).«  Dogmatic 
ifitereits  were  in  some  cases  allowed  to  bias  the 
translation,  and  the  Calvinism  of  one  party,  the  pre- 
Utir  views  of  another,  were  both  represented  at  the 
expense  of  accuracy  (Geli,  /.  c.).* 

(6.)  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  sepa- 
rate compdnies  comparing  notes  as  directed.  When 
the  work  drew  towaixls  its  completion  it  was  neces- 
lary  to  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few. 
Two  from  each  of  the  three  groups  were  accordingly 
x'lected,  and  the  six  met  in  London,  to  superintend 
tj<»  publication.  Now,  for  the  firet  time,  we  find 
any  more  definite  remuneration  than  the  shadowy 
promise  held  out  in  the  king's  letter,  of  a  share  in 
the  1000  marks  which  Deans  and  Chaptci*s  would 
ftfjt  contribute.     The  matter  had  now  reached  its 


*  Miles  Smith,  himst-lf  «  tranHlatur  and  the  writer  of 
ih*  Prerace,  ooinplained  of  Bancroft  that  there  was  no 
coniradicting  him  (Beard,  Revised  Eng.  Bible). 

•  Gell's  evidence,  as  having  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Abbot,  carries  some  weight  with  ft  His  works  are  to  be 
t«^and  In  the  Brit  Mas.  Library,  Mr.  Scrivener's  statement 
to  the  contrary  being  apparently  an  oversight  (SuppUment 
UA.  V,ofN.  r.  p.  101). 

*■  Tbe  following  passages  are  tboce  commonly  referred 
to  in  support  of  this  charge :  (1)  Tbe  rendering  "  such  as 
tboald  be  saved,"  in  Acts  U.  4f .  (2)  Tbe  Insertion  of 
the  wurda  **  any  man  '*  in  Heb.  x.  38  (**  the  Just  shall  live 
bf  Caltb,  bat  if  any  man  draw  back,"  &c),  to  avoid  an 
inference  nnfavoorable  to  the  doctrine  of  Final  Perse- 
verance. (3)  The  nse  of  **  bishopric."  in  Acts  i.  20,  of 
*  oversight."  in  1  Pet  v.  2,  of  ••  bishop,"  in  I  Tim.  iii.  1, 
kc^  and  "overBeers,"  in  Acts  xz.  2b.  in  order  to  avoid 
the  IdentUlcatlon  of  Bishops  and  Elders.   (4)  The  chapter- 


business  stage,  and  the  Company  of  Stationera 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  six  editors  thii-ty 
pounds  each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their  nine 
months'  labour.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task 
of  writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was 
given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr. 
Miles  Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the 
Dedication  and  the  Pre&ce.  Of  these  two  documents 
the  first  is  unfortunately  familiar  enough  to  us, 
and  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  its  servile  adulation.* 
James  L  is  '*  that  sanctified  person,"  "  enriched  with 
singular  and  extraoidinary  graces,"  that  had  ap- 
peai-ed  '*  as  the  sun  in  his  strength."  To  him  they 
appeal  against  the  judgment  of  those  whom  they 
describe,  in  somewhat  peevish  accents,  as  **  Popish 
persons  or  self-conceited  brethren."  The  Preface 
to  the  Reader  is  more  interesting,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  principles  on  which  the  translators  acted. 
They  **  never  thought  that  they  should  need  to 
make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a 
bad  one  a  good  one.**  "  Their  endeavour  was  to 
make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  goo<l  ones 
one  principal  good  one."  They  claim  credit  for 
steering  a  middle  course  between  the  Puritans  who 
"  left  the  old  ecclesiastical  woi-ds,"  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  Papists  "  retaining  foreign  words  of  pui-pose 
to  darken  the  sense.'*  They  vindicate  the  practice, 
in  which  they  indulge  very  freely,  of  translating 
one  word  in  the  original  by  many  English  words, 
pailly  on  the  intelligible  ground  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  find  one  word  that  will  express 
all  the  meanings  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  partly  on 
the  somewhat  childish  plea  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  choose  some  words  for  the  high  honour  of  being 
the  channels  of  God's  truth,  and  to  pass  over  others 
as  unworthy. 

(7.)  The  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at 
once  supersede  those  already  in  possession.  The  fact* 
that  five  editions  were  published  in  thi-ee  yeara, 
shows  that  there  was  a  good  demand.  But  the 
Bishops'  Bible  probably  remained  in  many  Churches, 
(Andraws  takes  his  texts  from  it  in  preaching  beforo 
the  king  as  late  as  1621),  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than  thirteen 
reprints,  in  whole  or  in  part,  between  1611  and  1617. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  impression  which  the 
A.  V.  made  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Pro- 
bably, as  in  most  like  cases,  it  was  far  less  for  good  or 
evil  than  friends  or  foes  expected.  The  Puritans,  and 
the  religious  portion  of  the  middle  classes  genei-ally, 
missed  Uie  notes  of  the  Geneva  book  (Fuller,  Ch. 
Hist.  X.  50,  51).  The  JElomanists  spoke  as  usual, 
of  the  unsettling  effect  of  these  frequent  changes, 
and  of  the  marginal  readings  as  l&iviug  men  in  doubt 
what  was  the  truth  of  JScripture.*     One  frantic  cry 

heading  of  Ps.  cxUx.  in  16 1 1  (since  altered),  "  The  I>rophet 
exhorteth  to  praise  God  for  that  power  which  he  hath 
given  the  Church  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men."  Blunt 
(Du/te<  of  a  Parith  Priest,  Lect  II.)  appears,  in  this  ques- 
tion,  on  the  »ide  of  the  prosecution;  Trench  (6n  the  A.  Y. 
oftheN.T.c  X.)  on  that  of  the  defence.  The  charge  of  an 
undue  bias  against  Rome  in  I  Cor.  xl.  27.  Gal.  v.  6,  Heb. 
xiii.  4,  is  one  on  which  an  acqnittal  may  be  pronounced 
with  little  or  no  hesitation. 

•  It  may  be  at  leaat  pleaded,  in  mitigation,  that  the  flattery 
of  the  translators  is  outdone  by  that  of  Francis  Baoon. 

>  Whitaker's  answer,  by  anticipation,  to  the  charge  is 
worth  quoting:  "No  inconvenience  will  follow  if  inter- 
pretations or  versions  of  Scripture,  when  they  have  become 
obsolete,  or  ceased  to  be  intelligible,  may  be  arterwards 
changed  or  corrected  "  ^Dissert,  on  Script,  p.  232.  Parker 
Soc.  ed.).  Tbe  wiser  divines  of  the  English  Church  had 
not  then  learnt  to  raise  the  cry  of  flnality. 
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was  heard  from  Hugh  Brooghton  the  rejected 
{WorkSf  p.  661),  who  "  would  rather  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  wild  horses  than  impose  sudi  a  version 
on  the  poor  churches  of  England."  Selden,  a  few 
years  later,  gives  a  calmer  and  more  favom'able 
judgment.  It  is  "the  best  of  all  translations  as 
giving  the  true  sense  of  the  original.**  This,  how- 
ever, is  qualified  by  the  remaik  that  **  no  book  in 
the  world  b  translated  aa  the  Bible  is,  word  for 
word,  with  no  regard  to  the  difference  of  idioms. 
This  is  well  enough  so  long  as  scholars  have  to  do 
with  it,  but  when  it  comes  among  the  common 
people,  Lord!  what  gear  do  they  make  of  It!** 
{Table'Taik),  The  feeling  of  which  this  was  the 
expression,  led  even  in  the  midst  of  the  agitations 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  proposals  for  another  revi- 
sion, which,  after  being  brought  forward  in  the 
Grand  Committee  of  Religion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Jan.  1656,  was  referred  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee, acting  under  Whitelocke,  with  power 'to 
consult  divines  and  report.  Conferences  were  ac* 
cordingly  held  frequently  at  Whitelocke's  house,  at 
which  we  find,  mingled  with  less  illustrious  names, 
those  of  Walton  and  Cudworth.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, came  of  it  (Whitelocke,  MemoriaU,  p.  564 ; 
Collier,  Ch.  Hist,  ii.  9).  No  repoi-t  was  ever  made, 
and  with  the  Restoration  the  tide  of  conservative 
feeling,  in  this  as  in  otlier  things,  checked  all  plans 
of  further  alteration.  Many  had  ceased  to  care  for 
the  Bible  at  all.  Those  who  did  care  were  content 
with  the  Bible  as  it  was.  Only  here  and  there  was 
A  voice  raised,  like  R.  Cell's  (itt  supra),  declaiing 
that  it  had  defects,  that  it  bore  in  some  things  the 
stamp  of  the  dogmatism  of  a  party  (p.  32 1 ). 

(8.)  The  highest  testimony  of  this  penod  is  that 
of  Walton.  From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglott,  the 
few  words  'Mnt«r  omnes  eminet"  meant  a  good 
deal  (Pre/.).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of 
glowing  panegyric  set  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  put 
together  a  long  catena  of  praises  stretching  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  With  many,  of  course, 
this  has  been  only  the  routine  repetition  of  a  tradi- 
tional boast.  "Our  unrivalled  Translation,"  and 
"  our  incomparable  Liturgy,"  have  been,  equally, 
phrases  of  course.  But  there  have  been  witnesses 
of  a  fiir  higher  weight.  In  proportion  as  the  Eng- 
lish  of  the  18th  century  was  infected  with  a  La- 
tinised or  Gallicised  style,  did  those  who  had  a 
purer  taste  look  with  reverence  to  the  strength  and 
purity  of  a  better  time  as  represented  in  the  A.  V. 
Thus  Addison  dwells  on  its  ennobling  the  coldness 
of  modem  languages  with  the  glowing  phrases  of 
Hebrew  {Spectator,  No.  405),  and  Swif\  confesses 
that  *'  the  ti-anslatora  of  the  Bible  vrere  mastera  of 
an  English  style  far  fitter  for  that  work  than  any 
we  see  in  our  present  writings  "  ( LHter  to  Lorii 
Oxford).  Each  half-century  has  naturally  added 
to  the  prestige  of  these  merits.  The  language  of 
the  A.  V.  has  intertwined  itself  with  the  contro- 
versies, the  devotion,  the  literature  of  the  English 
people.  It  has  gone,  wherever  they  have  gone,  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  eailh.  The  most  solemn  and 
tender  of  individual  memories  aie,  for  the  most  part, 
associated  with  it.  Men  leaving  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  Church  of  Rome  turn  regretfully 
with  a  yearnini;  Iwk  at  that  noble  "  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled,"  which  they  are  about  to  exchange 
for  the  uncouth  monstrosities  of  Rheims  and  I>ouav. 
In  this  case  too,  m  in  so  many  others,  the  position 
of  the  A.  V.  has  been  strengthened,  less  by  the  skill 
of  its  defendeis  than  by  the  weakness  of  its  assail- 
ants.    While  from  time  to  time,  scholars  and  divines 


(Lowth,  Newcome,  Waterland,  Ti^endi,  Ellkott\ 
have  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  revision,  tliosc  «fao 
have  attacked  the  present  version  and  produced  t*w 
ones  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  nanov 
knowledge  and  defective  taste  (Parver,  and  U.jr- 
wood,  and  Bellamy,  and  Couquest>,  just  ablv  to 
pick  out  a  few  obvious  faults,  and  showing  thfT 
competence  for  the  task  by  enteiing  on  the  wrric 
of  ti-analating  or  revising  the  whole  BiUe  sirc-*^ 
handed.  One  memorable  exception  most  not,  b««> 
ever,  be  passed  over.  Hallam  {Lit.  of  EvrofK,  ni. 
ch.  2,  ad  fin.)  recoixls  a  brief  but  emphatic  pn-te^t 
against  the  **  enthusiastic  pi^aise "  which  has  b«« 
lavished  on  this  translation.  "  It  mav,  in  the  f t>9 
of  many,  be  a  better  English,  but  it  is  not  th« 
English  of  Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Bacon,  ...  It 
abounds,  in  fiict,  especially  in  the  O.  T.,  with  ob<cv> 
lete  phraseology,  and  with  single  words  kwg  s>d-y 
abandoned,  or  i^tained  only  in  provincial  use."  Tw 
statement  may,  it  is  believed,  be  acoepte<l  as  aa 
encomium.  If  it  had  been  the  English  of  tlie  nv^ 
of  lettera  of  James's  reign,  would  it  have  retjiif^l 
as  it  has  done,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its  b'  : 
on  the  mind,  the  memory,  the  aflertioiis  ot  tbe 
English  people  ? 

XU.  Schemes  for  a  Revision. — (1.)  A  iK<t>'' 
of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  V3in<r:> 
times  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  A.  V.  ihf^'i^ 
necessarily  brief  and  impeifect,  may  not  be  with«  t 
its  use  for  future  labourers.  The  lirst  half  of  th« 
18th  century  was  not  favourable  for  such  a  won. 
An  almost  solitary  Essaii  for  a  New  Tratahtl'  i 
by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1702,  attracted  little  or  no  r.ot<r 
(Todd,  Life  ijf  Walton,  i.  134).  A  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  an  English  translati<»i,  singulai  ly  vulc^*^ 
and  offensive,  was  published  in  17!29,  of  %Y.v^ 
extracts  are  given  by  Lewis  {Hist,  of  Tnmsi.  ch.  r. . 
With  tlie  slight  revival  of  learning  among  the 
scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  that  period  the  subjert 
was  again  mooted.  Lowth  in  a  Visitation  Sencv 
(1758),  and  Seeker  in  a  Latin  Speech  inteod<«i  :'>r 
Convocation  (1761),  recommended  it.  MatU  W*^- 
ington  in  his  Remarks  (1759),  and  Dr.  Thoirj* 
Brett,  in  an  Essay  on  Ancient  Versions  ef  t^ 
Bible  (1760),  dwelt  on  the  importanoe  of  coo^uir.?.: 
them  with  reference  to  the  O.  T.  as  well  ss  t. ' 
N.  T.,  with  a  view  to  a  more  accurate  text  tiao 
that  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew,  the  former  imtstr; 
also  on  the  obsolete  words  which  are  scattered  in  vr 
A.  v.,  and  giving  a  useful  Alphabetic  list  of  tiirtc. 
A  folio  New  and  Kterai  translation  of  the  wKi  \^ 
Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker  (1764,,  wa>  t 
mora  ambitious  attempt.  He  dwells  at  some  IfoC'" 
on  the  ** obsolete,  uncouth,  clownish"  expr^^^««^ 
which  disfigure  the  A.  V.  He  includes  in  h»  i  *^ 
such  words  as  *•  joyous,"  **  solace,**  *•  datn«i," 
" day-spring," " bereaved,**  ** marvels" ••  boodiwa" 
He  substitutes  **  he  hearkened  to  what  he  saiJ."  *<  -' 
"he  hearkened  to  his  voice;"  "eat  victual*," ^ *■ 
"  eat  bread  *  (Gen.  iii.  19)  ;  **  was  in  &vottr  w.t:^|^ 
for  **  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of;"  •*  was  anprr." 
for  «*  his  wrath  was  kiDdled."  In  spite  ot  t^  * 
defe(tive  taste,  however,  the  wwk  has  eoinideimr>-* 
merit,  is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  tbe  onr*'  • 
and  of  many  of  the  best  commentators  and  nur  N* 
contrasted  favourably  with  most  of  the  sincle-'*"  ^'•* 
translations  that  have  followed.  It  was,  at  snv  nt . 
far  above  the  depth  of  degradation  and  folly  » ' « f 
was  reached  in  Harwood*s  Literal  7>a»M/a/*'«  <'^ ' » 
N.  T.  "  with  fi'eedom,  spirit,  and  elegance"  K»*  • 
Here  again,  a  few  samples  are  enough  to  show  i. ' 
character  of  the  whole.     "  The  young  bdy  ^  t*"* 
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da»l"  (Mao*  t.  39).  "  A  gentleman  of  splendid 
family  and  opulent  fortane  had  two  sons"  (Luke  xr. 
II).  "The  dergjrman  said,  Yea  hare  given  him 
tb«  only  right  and  proper  answer*'  (Mark  xii.  32). 
"  We  shall  not  pe>  j  the  common  debt  of  nature,  but 
hjisoft  transition.  &c."  (1  Cor.  xv.  61). 

(2.)  Biblical  rerision  was  happily  not  left  entirely 
in  such  hands  as  these.  A  translation  by  Worsley 
"according  to  the  present  idiom  of  the  English 
ton^e  "  ( 1770)  was,  at  least,  less  offensive.  DureH 
( Preface  to  Job),  Lowth  {Preface  to  fsaiah),  Btayncy 
■  Pr^'.  to  Jeremicthf  1 784),  were  all  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  new,  or  revised  translation.  Ihii  ell  dwells  most 
OQ  the  ai-bitrary  additions  and  omissionn  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Job,  on  the  total  absence  in  some  cases, 
et  any  intelligible  meaning.  Lowth  speaks  chiefly 
<'i  the  faultj  state  of  the  text  of  the  0.  T.,  and 
Di;;«  a  correction  of  it,  partly  from  various  read- 
is;^,  partly  from  ancient  versions,  pai-tly  from  con- 
.iectare.  Each  of  the  three  contributed,  in  the  best 
V3T,  to  the  work  which  they  had  little  expectation 
f'f  seeing  accomplished,  by  labouring  steadily  at  a 
•i'jgle  book  and  committing  it  to  tlie  judgment  of 
tfa^  Charch.7'  Kennicott's  labours  in  collecting 
MSS.  of  the  O.  T.  issued  in  his  State  of  the  present 
Jlehrfw  Text  (1753,  59),  and  excited  expectations 
that  thei'e  might  before  long  be  something  like  a 
b«ss  for  a  new  version  in  a  restored  original. 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  stai-ted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Prospectus  for 
nXev!  Transiation  (1786).  His  i-emarks  on  the 
hi>tory  of  English  translations,  his  candid  acknow- 
Wgment  of  the  excellences  of  the  A.  V.,  and  espe- 
cally  of  Tyndal's  work  as  pervading  it,  his  critical 
t«tes  on  the  true  principles  of  translation,  on  the 
A.  V.  as  iidling  short  of  them,  may  still  he  i-ead 
vith  interest.  He  too  like  Lowth  finds  fault  with 
the  superstitions  adherence  to  the  Mnsoi-etic  text, 
with  the  undue  defei-ence  to  lexicons,  and  disi^egard 
({  versions  shown  by  our  tnuislators.  The  proposal 
vu  well  received  by  many  Biblical  scholai-s,  Lowth, 
Kenoicott,  and  Barrington,  being  foremost  among 
its  patrons.  The  work  was  issujed  in  parts,  accoixl- 
tng  to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  but  did  not  get 
f  irther  than  2  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the  death  of  the 
t;anslator  pat  a  stop  to  it.  Partly  perhaps  owing 
tfi  its  incompleteness,  but  still  more  from  the  ex- 
treme boldness  of  a  Pre&ce,  anticipating  the  conclu- 
si<HM  of  a  later  criticism,'  Dr.  Geddes's  translation 
frll  rapidly  into  disfavour.  A  Sennon  by  White 
(famous  .for  his  Baropton  Lectures)  in  1779,  and 
two  Pamphlets  by  J.  A.  Sjrmonds,  Professor  of 
Modem  History  at  Cambridge,  the  fii-st  on  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  1789 ;  the  second  on  the 
Epistles,  in  1794,  though  attacked  in  An  Apology 
for  the  Liturgtf  and  Church  of  England  (1795), 
oelped  to  keep  the  discussion  5'om  oblivion. 

f3.)  The  revision  of  the  A.  V.,  like  many  other 
•alutary  reforms,  was  hindered  by  the  French  Re- 
T Motion.  In  1792,  Archbishop  Newcome  had  pub« 
li4ied  an  elaborate  defence  of  such  a  scheme,  dting 
a  htist  of  authorities  (Doddridge,  Wesley,  Campbell, 
ifi  addition  to  those  already  mentioned),  and  taking 

'  Whatever  be  tbe  demerits  of  Lowth's  Isaiah,  it  de> 
■nres  something  better  than  the  sarcasm  of  Hard,  that 
**  its  only  use  was  to  shew  how  little  was  to  be  expected 
Niin  any  new  translation."  As  the  Boswell  of  Warburton, 
Hard  ooald  not  resist  the  temptation  of  attacking  an  old 
aatagonist  of  his  master'nc 

«  **  1  will  not  pretfiid  to  say  tJiat  It  [the  history  of  the 
Pfntatencb]  is  entirely  nnniixed  with  the  leaven  of  the 
berok  ages.    Let  the  father  of  Hebrew  be  tried  hy  th« 


the  same  line  as  Lowth.  Revised  translations  of 
the  K.T.  were  published  by  Wakefield  in  1795,  by 
Newcome  himself  in  1796,  by  Scarlett  in  1798. 
Campbell's  version  of  the  Gospels  appeared  in 
1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Macknight  in  1795. 
But  in  1796  the  note  of  alarm  was  sounded.  A 
feeble  pamphlet  by  George  Bui^es  (Letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely),  took  the  ground  that  '*  the 
present  period  was  unfit,"  and  from  tliat  time, 
Conservatism,  pure  and  simple,  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. To  suggest  that  the  A.  Y.  might  be 
inaccurate,  was  almost  as  bad  as  holding  **  Fi-ench 
principles."  There  is  a  long  interval  before  the 
question  f^in  comes  into  anything  like  prominence, 
and  then  there  is  a  new  school  of  critics  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  do  battle 
vigorously  for  things  as  they  are.  The  opening  of 
the  next  campaign  was  an  aiticle  in  the  Classical 
Journal  (No.  36;,  by  Dr.  John  Bellamy,  proposing 
a  new  translation,  followed  soon  aflerwanis  by  its 
publication  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Regent 
(1818).  The  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory 
enough,  and  a  ti^mendous  battery  was  opened  upon 
it  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (Nos.  37  and  38),  as 
afterwai-ds  (No.  46)  upon  an  unhappy  critic.  Sir 
J.  B.  Bulges,  who  came  forwaixl  with  a  Pamphlet  in 
its  defence  {Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Transla- 
/ion,  181 9).  The  rash  assertion  of  both  Bellamy  and 
Burgra  that  the  A.  V.  had  been  made  almost  entirely 
from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  a  general  deliciency 
in  all  accurate  scholai^ship,  made  tliem  easy  victims. 
The  personal  element  of  this  controversy  may  well 
be  passed  over,  but  three  less  ephemeral  works 
issued  from  it,  which  any  future  labourer  in  the 
same  Held  will  find  worth  consulting.  Whitaker's 
Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry,  was  chiefly  an 
able  exposure  of  the  exaggerated  statement  just 
mentioned.  H.  J.  Todd,  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
Authorised  Translation  (1819),  entered  more  fully 
than  any  previous  writer  had  done  into  the  history 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  gives  many  facts  as  to  the  lives 
and  qualifications  of  the  translators  not  easily  to  be 
mel  with  elsewhere.*  The  most  masterly,  however, 
of  the  manifestoes  against  all  change,  was  a  pamphlet 
{Remarks  on  the  CriticeU  Principles,  &c.,  O^ord, 
1820),  published  anonymously,  but  known  to  have 
been  written  by  Archbishop  Laurence.  The  strength 
of  the  argument  lies  chiefly  in  a  skilful  display  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  the  impossibility  of 
any  satisfactory  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  of  the 
0.  T.,  or  any  settlement  of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T., 
the  expediency  therefore  of  adhering  to  a  Textus  re- 
ceptus  in  both.  The  argument  may  not  be  decisive, 
but  the  scholai'ship  and  acuteness  brought  to  bear  on 
it  make  the  book  instructive,  and  any  one  entering 
on  the  work  of  a  translator  ought  at  least  to  read  it, 
that  he  may  know  what  dithculties  he  has  to  face.** 
(4.)  A  correspondence  betweoa  Herbert  Mai-sh, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter,  in 
1828,  is  the  next  link  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had 
spoken  {Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  295) 
with  some  contempt  of  the  A.  V.  as  based  on 
Tyndal's,  Tyndal's  on  Luther's,  and  Luther's  on 

same  rules  of  criticism  as  the  father  of  Greek  history." 

*  A  short  epitome  of  this  portion  of  Todd's  book  bos 
been  published  by  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  as  a  tract,  aud  will  be 
found  useful. 

»»  About  this  period  also  (1819)  a  new  edition  of  New- 
come's  version  was  published  by  Bebbam  and  other 
Unitarian  ministers,  and,  like  Betlaroy's  attempt  on  the 
0.  T^  had  the  effect  of  stiffening  the  resistance  of  the 
great  budy  of  the  clergy  to  all  proposals  for  a  revision. 
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Munster^s  Lexicon,  which  was  itself  based  on  the 
Vulgate.  There  was,  therefore,  on  this  riew,  do 
real  translation  from  the  Hebrew  in  any  one  of 
these.  Substantially  this  was  what  Bellamy  had 
said  before,  but  Marsh  was  a  man  of  a  different 
calibre,  and  made  out  a  stronger  case.  Walter,  in 
his  answer,  proves  what  is  plain  enough,  that  Tyndal 
knew  some  Hebrew,  and  that  Luther  in  some  instances 
followed  Rabbinical  authoiity  and  not  the  Vulgate ; 
but  the  evidence  hardly  goes  to  the  extent  of  show- 
ing that  Tyndal's  version  of  the  0.  T.  was  entirely 
independent  of  Luthei'^s,  or  Luther's  of  the  Latin. 

(5.)  The  last  five»and-twenty  years  have  seen 
the  question  of  a  revision  from  time  to  time  gaining 
fresh  prominence.  If  men  of  second-rate  power 
have  sometimes  thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with 
it  in  wrong  ways,  others,  able  scholars  and  sound 
theologians,  have  admitted  its  necessity  and  helped  it 
forward  by  their  work.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bible,  with 
**  20,000  emendations"  (1841),  has  not  commanded 
the  respect  of  critics,  and  is  almost  self^condemued  by 
the  silly  ostentation  of  its  title.  The  motions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Heywood,  have  borne  little  fruit 
beyond  the  display  of  feeble  Liberirlism  and  yet 
feebler  Conservatism  by  which  such  debates  are,  for 
the  most  part,  chai^acterised ;  nor  have  the  discus- 
sions in  Convocation,  though  opened  by  a  scholai* 
of  high  repute  (Professor  Selwyn),  been  much  more 
productive.  !>.  Beard's,  A  revised  English  Bible 
the  Want  of  the  Church  (1857),  though  tending  to 
overstate  the  defects  of  the  A.  V.,  is  yet  valuable  as 
containing  much  infoimation,  and  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  more  learned  Nonconformists.  Far 
more  important,  every  way,  both  as  vutually  an 
authority  in  favour  of  revision,  and  as  contri- 
buting largely  to  it,  are  Professor  Scholefield's 
Hints  for  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  N.  T, 
(1832).  In  his  second  edition,  indeed,  he  disclaims 
any  wish  for  a  new  translation,  but  the  principle 
which  he  lays  down  clearly  and  truly  in  his  preface, 
that  if  there  is  *'  any  adventitious  difficulty  result- 
ing from  a  defective  translation,  then  it  is  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  chaiity  and  of  duty  to  clear 
nway  the  difficulty  as  much  as  possible,"  leads 
legitimately  to  at  least  a  revision ;  and  this  conclu- 
sion Mr.  Selwyn  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Hints 
(1857).  has  deliberately  adopted.  To  Bishop  Elli- 
cott  also  belongs  the  credit  of  having  spoken  at 
once  boldly  and  wisely  on  this  matter.  Putting  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  join  those 
who  oppose  all  revision,  his  answer  is,  **  God 
forbid.  ...  It  is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own  souls 
with  the  thought  that  these  ei-roi-s  (in  A.  V.)  are 
either  insigniticant  or  imaginary.  Thera  are  errors, 
there  are  inaccuracies,  there  are  misconceptions, 
there  are  obscurities  ....  and  that  man  who, 
after  being  in  any  degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits 
himself  to  lean  to  the  counsels  of  a  timid  or  popular 
obstructlveness,  or  who,  intellectually  unable  to 
test  the  tmth  of  these  allegations,  ndveitheless  pei^ 
mits  himself  to  denounce  or  deny  them,  will  .  .  . 
have  to  sustain  the  tremendous  charge  of  having 
dealt  deceitfully  with  the  inviolable  woi-d  of  God  " 
{Pref.  to  Pastoral  Episiles).  The  translations  ap- 
pended by  Dr.  Elhoott  to  his  editions  of  St.  Paul's 


Epistles,  proceed  on  the  true  principle  of  slteriog 
the  A.  V.  "  only  where  it  appears  to  be  incorrect, 
inexact,  insufficient,  or  obscure,"  uniting  a  prof«'Da-l 
reverence  for  the  older  translators  with  a  bc>l<l 
truthfulness  in  judging  of  their  work.  The  copiuis 
collation  of  all  the  earlier  English  versions  mka** 
this  part  of  his  book  especially  interestiog  aod 
valuable.  Dr.  Trench  {On  the  A,  V.oftheN.L, 
1858),  in  like  manner,  states  his  convictioii  tint 
**  a  revision  ought  to  come,"  though  as  vet,  be 
thinks, "  the  Greek  and  the  English  neoessaiy  to  bric^ 
it  to  a  successful  issue  are  alike  wantii^  "  (p.  '^*  • 
The  work  itself,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  istkefuilf^ 
contradiction  possible  of  this  somewhat  desf«r>d'Tkt 
statement,  and  supplies  a  good  store  of  mated-u 
for  use  when  the  revision  actually  oomea.  The 
Revision  of^  the  A,  V.  by  Five  Clergymen  il>r, 
Banx)w,  Dr.  Moberly,  Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Hun)(iJ^<iT. 
and  Dr,.  Ellicott),  represents  the  same  vhod  ^' 
conservative  progress,  has  the  merit  of  adheriog  to 
the  cleoi*,  pure  English  of  the  A.  V.,  and  doe»  oot 
deserve  the  censure  which  Dr.  Beai'd  passes  oc  it 
as  **  promising  little  and  performing  less."  At  jf\ 
this  series  includes  only  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  uci 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  Tm 
publications  of  the  American  Bible  Union  are  $t:» 
that  there  also  the  same  want  has  been  fdt.  T» 
translations  given  i-espectively  Ky  Alford,  Sttokr, 
Jowett,  and  Conybeare  and  Hoivson,  in  their  r^ 
spective  Commentaries,  are  in  like  manner,  at  cacc 
admissions  of  the  necessity  of  the  woi-k,  and  cne- 
tributions  towards  it.  Mr.  Sharpe  ( 1 840)  tni  Mr. 
High  ton  (1862)  have  ventured  on  the  wider  v^^ 
of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T.  Mr.  CookesIiT 
has  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as  Part  1. 
of  a  like  undertaking.  It  might  almost  teem  »  ^ 
at  last  there  was  something  like  a  consensss  of 
sciiolars  and  divines  on  this  qnestion.  That  a»* 
sumption  would,  however,  be  too  hasty.  Pa:t!r; 
the  vis  inertiae,  which  in  a  large  bodf  like  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church,  is  always  gmt. 
partly  the  fear  of  ulterior  consequences,  part  It  .vso 
the  indifierence  of  the  majority  of  the  laity,  vraM ; 
probably,  at  the  present  moment  give  at  Icaxt  « 
numerical  majority  to  the  opponents  of  a  ren^hc- 
Writers  on  this  side  are  naturally  less  nunxrcc^ 
but  the  feeling  of  Conservatism,  pure  and  f'-m]^-'* 
has  found  utterance  in  four  men  represeoti&i;  d  c^.* 
ent  sections,  and  of  ditfei^ent  calibre, — Mr.  SrriTer*T 
(Supp.  to  A.  £ng.  V.  of  N,  T.),  Dr.  M'Caol  (Keof  ^' 
for  holding  f^st  the  Anthoriied  English  !>'«»«  . 
Mr.  C.  S.  Malan  {A  Vindicatioti,  &c%  aod  l^. 
Gumming  {Retieion  and  TSxmslation).* 

XIII.  Present  State  op  the  Qcestios- 
(1.)  To  take  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  esteot  t^ 
which  the  A,  V.  requires  revision  would  call  f«"  ^^ 
thing  less  than  an  examination  of  each  siogif  B<^** 
and  would  therefore  involve  an  amount  of  detJ : 
incompatible  with  our  present  limits.  To  ei>* 
few  instances  only,  would  practically  fix  attest:  -> 
on  a  part  only  of  the  evidence,  and  so  would  lea  I  *"* 
a  &lse  rather  than  a  true  estimate.  So  tiUtD]U 
therefore,  will  be  made  to  bring  t<^ther  iodiTid-i- 
passages  as  needing  correction.  A  few  rpnisrk>  ^^ 
the  chief  questions  which  must  oecessartiy  (voe 
before  those  who  undertake  a  revi^ioB  will  »«*• 


«  Mr.  Malan's careful  translation  of  the  chief  Oriental    George  P.  Marsh,  may  also  be  referred  to  u  thp«"* 
and  otlier  ven»ions  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  I  the  weight  of  his  Judgment  Into  the  scaU>  «9ls«t  i' 5 
and  Mr.  Scrivener's  notes  on  Su  Matthew,  deserve  to  be    revision  at  the  present  moment  {Udmrtt  m  tie  Iff*^* 
mentioned  as  valuable  contributions  towards  the  work    Language,  Lett.  zzviU.). 
which  they  deprecate.    A  high  American  authority,  Mr. ' 
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perhaps,  be  out  of  place.  Emoples,  classified  under 
correspoDduig  lieads»  will  be  found  in  the  book  by 
Dr.  Trench  ^i-eady  mentiooed,  and,  scattered  in  the 
form  of  annotations,  in  that  of  Professor  Scholefield. 
(2.)  The  translation  of  the  K.  T.  is  from  a  Text 
ooofessedly  imperfect.  What  editions  were  used  is 
t  matter  of  conjecture ;  most  probably,  one  of  those 
]>tibii9hcd  with  a  Latin  version  by  Beza  between 
l'>6o  and  1598,  and  agieeing  substantially  with  the 
Textui  rec€ptus  of  1633.  It  is  clear,  on  principle, 
that  00  revision  ought  to  ignore  the  results  of  the 
textaal  ciiticism  of  the  hist  hundred  years.  To  shrink 
ii>Mn  noticing  any  variation,  to  go  on  printing  as  the 
iospired  Word  that  which  there  is  a  preponderant 
T«»on  for  believing  to  be  an  interpolation  or  a 
miitake,  is  neither  honest  nor  revei*ential.  To  do 
» lor  the  sake  of  greater  edification  is  simply  to 
c&r  to  God  the  midean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.  The 
tuthority  of  Uie  A.  V.  is  at  any  rate  in  favour  of 
th«  practice  of  not  suppressing  facts.  In  Matt.  i. 
II,  xzvi.  26;  Luke  zvii.  36;  John  viii.  6;  Acts 
liii.  18;  Eph.  vL  9;  Heb.  ii.  4;  James  ii.  18; 

1  John  ii.  23;  1  Pet.  ii.  21;  2  Pet.  ii.  11,  18; 

2  John  8,  different  readings  are  given  in  tlie  margin, 
%  as  in  1  John  ii.  23,  indicated  by  a  different 
7pe.    In  earlier  versions,  as  has  been  mentioned, 

1  John  V.  7  was  printed  in  smaller  letters.  The 
^^ne  to  which  this  should  be  done  will,  of  course, 
require  disoenunent.  An  apparatus  like  that  in 
Tiacbendorf  or  Alford  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place.  Probably  the  useful  Greek  Testament  edited 
by  Mr.  Scrivener  might  serve  as  an  example  of  a 
middle  course. 

^X)  Still  leas  had  been  done  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  17th  century  for  the  text  of  the  0.  T. 
The  Jewish  teachers,  from  whom  Protestant  divines 
^rired  their  knowledge,  had  given  currency  to  the 
belief  that  in  the  Masoretic  text  were  contained  the 
ipsissiina  verba  of  Revelation,  free  from  all  risks  of 
entH-,  from  all  casualties  of  transcription.  The 
MureaUooal  phitises,  **the  authentic  Hebrew," 
"^the  Hebrew  verity,"  were  the  expression  of  this 
Qcdisoeming  revei^nce.^  They  refused  to  apply  the 
sme  rules  of  judgment  here  which  they  applied  to 
the  text  of  the  N.  T.  They  assumed  that  the 
Kawretes  were  infallible,  and  were  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  that  there  had  been  any  variations 
^oee.  Even  Walton  did  not  e:scape  being  attacked 
s  Qosound  by  the  great  Puritan  divine,  Dr.  John 
Owen,  for  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  of 
<li%Tepancies  {Proieg,  cap.  vi.).     The  materials  for 

2  revised  text  are,  of  course,  scantier  than  with  the 
N-  T. ;  but  the  labours  of  Kennicott^  De  Rossi,  J. 
H.  Miciiaelis,  and  Davidson  have  not  been  fruit- 
ies,  siul  here  as  there,  the  older  versions  must  be 
ftimitted  as  at  least  evidence  of  variations  which 
«ice  existed,  but  which  were  suppressed  by  the 
r^prwa  uniformity  of  the  later  Rabbis.  Conjec- 
taral  emendations,  such  as  Newcome,  Lowth  and 
lvi\d  have  so  freely  suggested,  ought  to  Se  v<>u- 
Uired  on  in  such  places  only  as  are  quite  uniu- 
t'Us^ble  without  them. 

^4.)  AH  scholai-s  worthy  of  the  name  are  now 
^r^  that  as  little  change  as  possible  should  be 

*  The  Jtidaising  spirit  on  this  matter  culminated  In  the 
Armula  Bdvetiei  CoiuennUp  which  pronounces  the  exist- 
feg  0.  T.  Text  to  be  **  turn  quoad  oonsonas,  turn  quoad 
v^iciHa,  live  pancta  Ipsa,  sive  pnnctonuii  potestotem,  turn 
<%iM*d  res^  torn  quoad  veriM,  9«6irvevaT09. 

*  Tbe  EngliMhrnan'M  Bebrao  Canoordanee  and  the  Eng- 
liAman'$  Qnek  Concordamctt  pnbliMbed  by  Watton  and 
^(aberly,  deserve  mention  as  useful  helps  for  the  student 
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made  in  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  Happily  there 
is  little  risk  of  an  emasculated  elegance  such  as 
might  have  infected  a  new  version  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  very  fact  of  the  admiration  felt  for  the 
A.  v.,  and  the  general  i-evival  of  a  taste  for  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  are  safeguaitls 
against  any  like  tampering  now.  Some  woids, 
however,  absolutely  need  change,  as  being  altogether 
obsolete ;  others,  more  numeious,  have  been  slowly 
passing  into  a  different,  oflen  into  a  lower  or  a 
narrower  meaning,  and  are  therefore  no  longer  what 
they  once  were,  adequate  renderings  of  the  original. 

(5.)  The  self-imposed  law  of  fairness  which  led 
the  A.  V.  translators  to  admit  as  many  English 
words  as  possible  to  the  honour  of  representing  one 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, marred  the  perfection  of  their  work.  Some- 
times the  effect  is  simply  the  loss  of  the  solemn 
emphasis  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  word. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  serious,  and  atlects  the  mean- 
ing. While  it  would  be  simple  pedantry  to  lay 
down  unconditionally  that  but  one  and  the  same 
word  should  be  used  throughout  for  one  in  the 
original,  thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  limita- 
tion is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,  and  that 
instances  to  the  contrary  should  be  dealt  with  as 
exceptional  necessities.  Side  by  side  with  this 
fault,  there  is  another  just  the  opposite  of  it.  One 
English  word  appears  for  several  Greek  or  Hebrew 
words,  and  thus  shades  of  meaning,  often  of  im- 
portance to  the  right  understanding  of  a  passage, 
are  lost  sight  of.  Taken  together,  the  two  forms 
of  eiTor,  which  meet  us  in  well-nigh  ever)'  chapter, 
make  the  use  of  an  English  Concordance  absolutely 
misleading.* 

(6.)  Grammatical  inaccuiacy  must  be  noted  as  a 
defect  pervading,  more  or  Iei>s,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  present  version  of  the  N.  T.  Instances  will  be 
found  in  abundance  in  Trench  and  Scholefield 
{passim),  and  in  any  of  the  better  Commentaries. 
The  true  force  of  tenses,  cases,  prepositions,  articles, 
is  continually  lost,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the  finer 
shades  which  give  vividness  and  emphasis,  but  some- 
times also  entailing  more  serious  errors.  In  justice 
to  the  translatora  of  the  N.  T.,  it  must  be  said  that, 
situated  as  they  were,  such  erroi-s  were  almost  in- 
evitable. They  learnt  Gi-eek  through  the  medium 
of  Latin.  Lexicons '  and  grammai-s  were  alike  in 
the  universal  language  of  scholars ;  and  that  lan- 
guage was  poorer  and  less  inflected  than  the  Gieek, 
and  failed  utterly  to  represent,  e.  g.  the  force  of  its 
article,  or  the  difference  of  its  aorist  and  peifect 
tenses.  Such  books  of  this  natui-e  as  were  used  by 
the  translators  were  necessarily  based  upon  a  far 
scantier  induction,  and  wera  therefore  more  meagre 
and  inaccurate  than  those  which  have  been  the 
fruits  of  the  labours  of  later  scholars.  Recent 
scholarship  may  in  many  things  fall  short  of  that  of 
an  earlier  time,  but  the  iutroduction  of  Greek  lexi- 
cons and  grammars  in  English  has  been  beyond  all 
doubt  a  change  for  the  better. 

(7.)  The  field  of  the  0.  T.  has  been  far  less 
adequately  worked  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  and  He- 
brew scholarship  has  made  far  less  progress  tilian 

of  the  A.  v.  in  overcoming  this  dlffiealty. 

t  Constantlne's  and  Scapula's  were  the  two  principally 
used.  During  the  half  century  that  preceded  the  A.  V. 
the  study  of  Greek  bad  made  great  progress,  was  taught 
at  all  the  great  schools  In  1586,  and  made  part  of  the 
sjrstem  of  new  ones  then  founded.  Nuwell,  Dean  of  St. 
{'aul's,  published  a  Greek  vcnion  of  the  Catechism.  The 
Grammar  chiefly  in  use  was  probably  GoIet's(?). 
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Greek.  RektiTely,  iodeed,  tliere  seems  good  ground 
for  beliering  that  Hebrew  was  more  studied  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century  than  it  is  now.  It 
was  newer  and  more  popular.  The  reverence 
which  men  felt  for  the  peifection  of  the  "  Hebrew 
verity"  made  than  wiUing  to  labour  to  learn  a 
language  whidi  they  looked  upon  as  halfnlivine. 
But  here  also  there  was  the  same  source  of  error. 
The  early  Hebrew  lexicons  represented  partly,  it  is 
true,  a  Jewish  tradition ;  but  paiily  also  were 
based  upon  the  Vulgate  (Bishop  Marsh,  Lectures, 
ii.  App.  61).  The  forms  of  cognate  Shemitic  Ian- 
giuges  had  not  been  applied  as  a  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  precise  value  of  Hebrew  words.  The 
grammars,  also  in  Latin,  wei«  defective.  Little  as 
Hebrew  professors  have,  for  the  most  part,  done  in 
the  way  of  exegesis,  any  good  commentary  on  the 
0.  T.  will  show  that  here  also  there  are  errors  as 
serious  as  in  the  N.  T.  In  one  memorable  case, 
the  inattention,  real  or  apparent,  of  the  translators 
to  the  force  of  the  HipMl  form  of  the  verb  (Lev.  iv. 
12)  has  led  to  a  serious  attack  on  the  truthfulness 
of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  (Colenso, 
Petdateuch  Critically  Examined^  Part  1.  ch.  vii.). 

(8.)  The  division  into  chapters  and  versea  is  a 
matter  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any 
future  revision.  The  former,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  go  further  back  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  latter,  though  answering,  as  far  as  the 
0.  T.  is  concerned,  to  a  long-standing  Jewish  ar- 
rangement, depends,  in  the  N.  T.,  upon  the  work  of 
Robert  Stephens.  [Bible.]  Neither  in  the  0.  T. 
nor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  verse>division  appear  in  any 
earlier  English  edition  than  that  of  Geneva.  The 
inconveniences  of  changing  both  are  probably  too 
great  to  be  risked.  The  habit  of  referring  to 
chapter  and  verse  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  got 
rid  of.  Yet  the  division,  as  it  ia,  is  not  seldom  arti- 
ficial, and  sometimes  is  absolutely  misleading.  No 
one  would  think  of  printing  any  other  book,  in  prose 
or  poetiy,  in  short  clauses  like  the  verses  of  our 
Bibles,  and  the  tendency  of  sudi  a  division  is  to 
give  a  broken  and  discontinuona  knowledge,  to 
make  men  good  textuaries  but  bad  divines.  An 
arrangement  like  that  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles  of 
our  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapter  divisions 
relegated  to  the  margin,  ought  to  foim  part  of  any 
authoritative  revision.! 

(9.)  Other  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed 
briefly :  f  1)  The  chapter  headings  of  the  A.  V.  often 
go  beyond  Uieir  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended 
to  give  an  authoiitative  commentaiy  to  the  lay 
reader,  let  it  be  done  thoroughly.  But  if  that 
attempt  b  abandoned,  aa  it  was  deliberately  in 
1611,  then  for  the  chapter-headings  to  enter,  as 
they  do,  upon  the  work  of  inU>rpret*tion,  giving, 
aa  in  Canticles,  IValma,  and  Prophets,  paasimy 
mystical   meanings,   is  simply  an  inconsistency. 

t  As  examples  of  what  may  be  said  on  both  sides  on 
this  point,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  an  article  on 
Parngrofk  BMtM  in  No.  308  of  the  Edinburs^  JUview 
(snbseqaently  reprinted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harness,  186S) 
and  the  Pamphlet  by  Dr.  M-Gsnl  (JReatomfor  holding 
fast)  already  mentioned.  Reeves's  Bibles  and  Testaments 
(1803)  and  Booihroyd's  truislaUon(  1824)  ihonid  foe  men- 
tloued  aa  having  set  the  example  followed  by  the  ReU- 
gioos  Tkact  Society  in  their  Paragraph  BOIe. 

)>  In  all  these  points  there  has  been,  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  Is  commonly  known,  a  work  of  nnaatborised 
revision.  Neither  Italics,  nor  rcfennoea,  nor  readings,  nor 
diapter-headlngs,  nor,  It  may  be  added,  punctuation,  are 
the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  A.  V.  of  1611.    The 


What  should  be  a  men  taUe  of  oonteots  beeomei  a 
gloss  upon  the  text.  (2)  The  use  of  italics  b 
printing  the  A.  V.  is  at  least  open  to  some  riib. 
At  first  they  seem  an  honest  oomession  on  the  part 
of  the  translators  of  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  origi- 
nal. On  the  other  hand,  they  tempt  to  a  loose 
translation.  Few  writen  would  think  it  necessarr 
to  use  them  in  translating  other  books.  If  the 
words  do  not  do  more  than  represent  the  sense  of  the 
original,  then  there  is  no  reason  for  trmting  than 
as  if  they  were  added  at  tiie  discretioD  of  the 
transUtora.  If  they  go  beyond  that,  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  gloss,  altering  the  force  of  the  eii- 
ginal,  and  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  while  the 
&ct  that  they  appear  as  additiona  frees  the  tiio»- 
lator  from  the  sense  of  responsibility.  (3)  Good 
aa  the  principle  of  marginal  references  is,  the  nui^ 
gins  of  the  A.  V.,  as  now  printed,  are  somevhat 
inconveniently  crowded,  and  the  references,  bein^ 
often  merely  verbal,  tend  to  defeat  their  own  por- 
pose,  and  to  make  the  reader  weaiy  of  referricir. 
They  need,  accordingly,  a  careful  sifting;  a&d 
though  it  woukl  not  be  denrable  to  go  hack  to 
the  scanty  number  of  the  original  edition  of  1611, 
something  intermediate  between  that  and  the  pre- 
sent over-abundance  would  be  an  imfTovenxD!. 
^4)  Mai^nal  readings,  on  the  other  hand,  la- 
dicating  variations  in  the  text,  or  diffcrcDoes  ia 
the  judgment  of  translators,  might  be  profitaUr 
incrrased  in  number.  The  results  of  the  labocr^  of 
schohire  would  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all  intelligent  readers,  and  so  many  difficulties  sod 
stumbling-blocks  might  be  removed.^ 
(10.)  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  show  at  oDce 

to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  required,  and  wfaat 
are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  And  tbe 
work,  it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  be  delayed  mod 
longer.  Names  will  occur  to  every  one  of  nm 
competent  to  undertake  the  work  as  fiv  as  Ute 
K.  T.  is  concerned ;  and  if  such  alterations  inii 
were  to  be  introdnocd  as  commanded  the  aaseot  ct 
at  least  two-thirds  of  a  choeen  body  of  twent  j  or 
thiily  scholars,  while  a  place  in  the  maifia  v« 
given  to  such  renderings  only  as  were  adapted  N 
at  least  one-third,  there  would  be,  it  is  believed,  at 
once  a  great  change  for  the  better,  and  withoct 
any  shock  to  the  feelings  or  even  the  prejadicA 
of  the  great  mass  of  readen.  Men  fit  to  cb«'<t- 
take  the  work  of  revising  the  tnnsktkm  of  th 
0.  T.  are  confessedly  fewer,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
occupied  in  other  things.  The  knowledge  and  t^e 
power,  however,  are  there,  though  in  less  mea^^* 
and  even  though  the  will  be  for  the  time  absect,  t 
summons  to  enter  on  the  task  from  those  vh«« 
authority  they  are  bound  to  respect,  woold,  «« 
cannot  doubt,  be  listened  to.  It  might  hare  t>« 
result  of  directing  to  their  proper  taak  sod  to  t 
fiiiitfid  issue  energies  whidb  are  too  often  vitl:- 


cfalef  alterations  appear  to  have  been  mate  flrit  la  '(^ 
and  afterwards  In  lT•S,byDr.Blayney.mMlerlhesuK^« 
of  the  Oxford  Delcfatca  of  the  Freaa  {Omtkmam's  ib:«- 
nne,  Nov.  1Y8»>  A  like  woric  was  done  aboat  th"  «v 
time  by  Dr.  Parla  at  Ounbrldga.  There  had.  kv**-. 
been  some  changes  previously.  Tbe  editfao  of  lO^  ' 
partlcalar,  shews  ooni4derable  angraentaiieai  In  the  i:*:*-* 
(Turton.  7M^a<Av<MMMc,183S.pp  tl.  l^v  T> 
Blayuey  also  we  owe  moat  of  the  notes  oa  ve^fbu  tf ' 
meaBarea,and  oolna,  and  the  explanatkm,  wherr  the  ^  « 
aeems  to  require  It,  of  Hebrew  proper  namce.  TV  »*»•  • 
qoesUon  of  tbe  uae  of  lUlica  la  dtamaaed  eUbonirly  ^5 
Tnrton  in  the  work  Just  mentioned. 


VILIAG£8 

drawn  to  ephemeral  and  onproiitable  oontroTemes. 
Af  the  nviaed  Bible  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
English  people,  the  men  appointed  for  the  purpose 
oo^t  not  to  be  taken  exdosiTely  from  the  English 
Chorch,  and  the  learning  of  Nonconformists  should, 
at  least,  be  fiurly  represented.  The  changes  re- 
commended hj  such  a  body  of  men,  mider  con- 
ditions ancb  aa  those  suggested,  might  safely  be 
lUowed  to  circulate  experimentally  for  two  or 
time  yean.  When  they  had  stood  that  trial,  they 
might  without  risk  be  printed  in  the  new  Autho- 
rised Vereiou.  Such  a  work  would  unite  reverence 
for  the  past  with  duty  towards  the  future.  In 
oadertakii^  it  we  should  be,  not  slighting  the 
translaton  on  whose  laboura  we  have  entered,  but 
foUowing  in  their  footsteps.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
iht  Church  to  bring  out  of  its  treasures  things  new 
■nd  old.  [E.  H.  P.] 

VILLAGES.*  It  is  evident  that  chatser,  **  a 
village,"  lit.,  an  encloeure,  a  collection  of  huts,  is 
often  used,  especially  in  the  enumeration  of  towns 
in  Josh.  xUi.,  xv.,  zijc.,  to  imply  unwalled  suburbs 
oQt&ide  the  walled  towns.  And  so  it  appears  to 
mean  when  we  compare  Ley.  xxv.  31  with  v.  34. 
Jft^ros^^  A.  V.  •*  suburbs,"  •'.  e.  a  place  thrust  out 
from  the  city  (see  also  Gen.  xlL  48).  Arab  villages, 
tt  found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  collections  of 
stone  huts^  '*long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed  only 
with  the  stalks  of  palm-leaves,"  or  <x>vered  for  a 
time  with  tent-cloths,  which  ai^  removed  when  the 
tribe  change  their  quarters.  Others  are  more  solidly 
boilt,  as  are  most  of  the  modem  villages  of  Pales- 
tine, though  in  some  the  dwellings  ai'e  meie  mud- 
huts  (Robinson,  1. 167,  ii.  13, 14, 44,  387 ;  Hassel- 
qoist,  TVav.  p.  155 ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  233,  App. 
§83,  p.  525).  Arab  villages  of  the  Hedjiz  and 
Yaaon  often  consist  of  huts  with  circular  roofs  of 
leaves  or  gnus,  resembling  the  description  given  by 
Sallost  of  the  Numidian  mapalia,  vix.  ships  with 
the  keel  uppermost  (Sallust,  Jug,  18 ;  Shaw,  IVao. 
p.  220  ;  Niebnhr,  Descr,  de  VAr,  p.  54). 

There  is  little  in  the  0.  T.  to  enable  us  more  pre- 
ciKly  to  define  a  Tillage  of  Palestine,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walls  or  external  de- 
ftnoes.  Persian  villages  are  spoken  of  in  similar 
temv  (Es.  xxxviii.  11 ;  Esth.  ix.  19). 

By  the  Tslmodlsts  a  village  was  defined  as  a 
place  destitute  of  a  synagogue  (Lightfbot,  Chorogr, 
CaUttrff,  ch.  xcviii.).  Galilee,  in  our  Lord's 
time,  contained  many  vilbees  and  village-towns,* 
and  Josephus  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  in 
Galilee  204-  towns  and  villages,<>  some  of  which  last 
had  walla  (Joseph.  Vit.  §  45).  At  present  the 
country  is  almost  dep(^ulated  (Raumer,  Pal,  p. 
105;  Stanley,  3.  $  P,  p.  384).  Most  modem 
Turkish  and  Persian  villages  luve  a  MenzU  or 
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•  1.  BoOl    See  Dacohtxb. 

especially  described  as  unwalled.  Lev.  xxv.  31.  (Stanley, 
S.4kF.  Appi  06TO 

3.  (a)  *TD3,  from  *TD3,  ••cover"  (Qes.  T06);  cwftn; 
riZZo.  (6)  *l^fi2),  only  once,  Neb.  vi.  2 ;  Kwfii) ;  xticulut. 
(c)  lOb,  only  ouce,  1  Sam.  vi.  18;  Kwfjii| ;  vaia. 

4.  (a)  PD.  from  T'lS  (Ges.  1128,  "  to  soparate."  aldo 
"  to  jodge,"  like  KpCvto ;  onoc  *'  village,"  <.  e.  a  place  of 
a^lMtfated  dwellings.  Hab.  Hi.  14);  lwafmfi\  leOator. 
See  PxnzziTK.  (6)  JIPS.  Judg.  v.  7, 11 ;  A.  V.  follow- 
taisTsi]^  ** vlUagcs ;"  Ut., rnlersor  warriors,    (e)  DIPS' 


Medhdfehf  a  houae  for  travellers  (Burdchardt,  Syria, 
p.  295 ;  Robinson,  ii.  19 ;  Martyn,  Life,  p.  437). 

The  places  to  which  in  the  0.  T.  the  term 
chatser  is  applied  were  mostly  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  countiy  (Stanley,  p.  526).  In  the  N.  T. 
the  term  K^im  is  applied  to  Bethphage  (Matt.  xxi. 
2),  Bethany  (Luke  x.  38;  John  xi.  1),  Emmaus 
(Luke  xxiv.  13),  Bethlehem  (John  vii.  42).  A  dis- 
tinction between  city  or  town  (w^Xis)  and  village 
{icdffifi)  is  pointed  out  (Luke  viii.  1).  On  the  other 
hand,  Bethsaida  is  called  w6\ts  (John  i.  45 ;  Luke 
ix.  10),  and  also  KAfifi  (Mark  viii.  23,  26),  unless 
by  the  latter  word  we  are  to  understand  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  which  meaning  seems  to  belong  to 
"country"'  (Mark  ri,  56).  The  relation  of  de- 
pendence on  a  chief  town  of  a  district  appears  to  be 
denoted  by  the  phi-ase  "  villages  of  Caesaiea  Phi- 
lippi"  (Mark  viii.  27). 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  prefix  Caphar  im- 
plied a  regular  village,  as  Capernaum,  which  place, 
however,  had  in  later  times  outgrown  the  limits 
implied  by  its  original  designation  CLightfoot,  /.  e. ; 
Stanley,  pp.  621-527 ;  1  Mace  vii.  31).  [H.  W.  P.] 

TINE.  The  well-known  valuable  plant  (  Vitis 
vinifera),  very  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  cultivated  fram  the 
earliest  times.  The  first  mention  of  this  plant 
occurs  in  Gen.  ix.  20,  21,  where  Noah  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  its  fii-st  cultivator.  The 
Egyptians  say  that  Osiris  first  taught  men  the  use 
of  the  vine.  That  it  was  abundantly  cultivated 
in  Egypt  is  evident  from  the  frequent  represen- 
tations on  the  monuments,  as  well  as  from  the 
Sciiptural  allusions.  See  Gen.  xl.  9-11,  Pharaoh's 
dream ;  and  Num.  xx.  5,  where  the  Israelites  com- 
plain that  the  wilderaess  was  *'  no  place  of  figs  or 
of  vines,"  evidently  regretting  that  they  had  leflb 
the  vines  of  Egypt.  Comp.  also  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47  : 
•*  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail "  (see  on  this 
subject  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  p.  412). 

The  vines  of  Palestine  were  celebrated  both  for 
luxuriant  growth  and  for  the  immense  clusters  of 
grapes  which  they  produced.  When  the  spies  wera 
sent  forth  to  view  the  promised  land,  we  ai-e  told 
that  on  their  an-ival  at  the  valley  of  Eshcol  they 
cut  down  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
bore  it  between  two  on  a  staff  (Num.  xiii.  23). 
This  they  did  no  doubt  for  conrenience  of  cai-riage, 
and  in  oiTier  that  the  grapes  on  that  splendid 
cluster  might  not  be  bruised.  Travellere  have  fre- 
quently testified  to  the  large  size  of  the  grape- 
clustei-s  of  Palestine.  Schulz  {Leitungen  (ka 
Hdchsten,  v.  p.  285,  quoted  by  Kosenmtiller, 
Bib.  Bet.  p.  223)  speaks  of  supping  at  Beitshin,  a 
village  near  Ptolemais,  under  a  vine*  whose  stem 
was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  whose 

irdXtf  (unwalled),  Es.  xzxvlU.  11.  (d)  ^TIB.  properly  a 
dweller  In  the  oonntry,  paganut ;  ^cpc^olof ;  ofjpidum. 

5.  T\\T\;  frot/Aw;  viaui  Num.  xxxii.  41.  Deut.  lit. 
14.  Jodg.  z.  4 :  a  word  applied  by  modem  Bedouins  to 
their  own  villages  (Stanley,  p.  627).    See  HAVorn-JAra. 

6.  D^^jp ;  vcpunrofHa ;  mltMrbana ;  lit.  pastures 

for  flocks  (Ges.  pp.  306«f ). 
In  N.  T.  the  word  lew/uii}  is  also  rendered  •*  town." 

b  KnjD,  from  Kha,  "  drive  ont." 
t:  •*  -T 

e  lewMoiriiAcic.  xkoi  et  civiUUeg,  Mark  i.  38. 


<  iiypoi. 
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height  was  aliout  tliii-ty  feet,  which  by  its  brauches 
formed  a  hut  upwaixls  of  thiiiy  feet  bixnd  and 
long.  "  The  clusters  of  these  extraordinary  vines," 
he  adds,  **  are  so  large  that  they  weigh  ten  or 
twelve  pounds,  and  the  beriies  may  be  compared 
with  our  small  plums."  See  also  Belon,  Observat. 
ii.  p.  340 ;  "  I..€s  seps  des  vignes  sont  foii  gix»  et 
les  mmeiiux  fort  spacieux.  Les  habitants  eutendent 
bien  comme  il  la  fiiut  gouvemer.  Car  ils  la  plantent 
si  loing  Tune  de  I'autre,  .qu'on  pounxHt  mener  une 
chai'rette  enU'e  deux.  Ce  n'est  pas  gi-ande  mei-veiile 
si  les  raisins  sont  si  beaux  et  le  Tin  si  puissant." 
Stiiibo  states  that  it  is  i*ecorded  that  there  nie  vines 
in  Margiana  whose  stems  ai'e  such  as  would  i^e- 
quire  two  men  to  span  round,  and  whose  dusters 
aie  two  cubits  long  {Geograph.  i.  p.  112,  ed. 
Kramer).  Now  Mai'giana  is  the  modem  district  of 
Ghilan  in  Persia,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  very  country  on  whose  hills  the  vine  is 
believed  to  be  indigenous.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  multiply  testimonies  relative  to 
tlie  lai^  size  of  the  grapes  of  Palestine,  from  the 
published  accounts  o£  travel  lei's  such  as  Elliot, 
Laborde,  Mariti,  Dandini  (who  expi-esses  his  sur- 
prise at  the  extraoi-diuaiy  size  of  the  grapes  of 
Lebanon),  Russell,  &c  We  must  be  content  with 
quoting  the  following  extract  from  Kitto*s  Physical 
History  of  Palestine^  p.  330,  which  is  sti*ikingly 
illustrative  of  the  spies*  mode  of  carrying  the  grapes 
fit>m  Eshcol : — "  Even  in  our  own  count jy  a  bunch 
of  giapea  was  produced  at  We) beck,  and  sent  as  a 
present  from  tlie  Duke  of  Rutland  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  which  weighed  nineteen  pounds. 
It  was  conveyed  to  its  destination — more  than 
twenty  miles  distant — on  a  staff  by  four  labourers, 
two  of  wiiom  bore  it  in  rotation."  The  gi-eatest 
diameter  of  this  cluster  was  nineteen  inches  and  a 
hslf,  its  ciroumfei'eiice  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  its 
length  nearly  twenty-three  inches. 

Especial  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the 
vines  o(  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibmah, 
Heshbon,  and  Elealeh  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9, 10  ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
32),  and  Engedi  (Cant.  i.  14).  Prof.  Stanley 
thus  speaks  of  the  vineyards  of  Judah,  which  he 
saw  along  the  slopes  of  Bethlehem : — *'  Here,  more 
than  elsewhera  in  Palestine,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  the  vineyai-ds  maiked  by  their 
watchtowers  and  walls,  seated  on  their  ancient  ter- 
races— the  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah. 
The  elevation  of  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah 
is  the  true  climate  of  the  vine.  He  '  bouna  his 
foal  to  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice 
vine ;  he  washed  his  gaiments  in  wine,  and  his 
clothes  in  the  blood  of  gi'apes.'  It  was  from  the 
Judaean  viUIey  of  Eshcol,  *  the  torrent  of  the 
cluster,'  that  the  spies  cut  down  the  gigantic 
cluster  of  grapes.  '  A  vineyaid  on  a  hill  of  olives,' 
with  the  *  fence,'  and  *  the  stones  gathered  out,' 
and  '  the  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,*  is  the  natui'al 
Hgura  which,  both  in  the  prophetical  and  evan- 
gelical recoi'ds,  iTpresents  the  kingdom  of  JudiUi " 
{S.  and  P.  p.  164).  Fmm  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  vines,  it  may  readily  be  undei'stood 
how  fi-equently  this  plant  is  tiie  subject  of  meta- 
phor in  the  Holy  Scriptui'es.  Thus  Lsrael  is  a 
vine  brought  from  Egypt,  and  planted  by  the 
Loiid*s  hand  in  the  land  of  promise ;  loom  had  been 
prepared  for  it  (comparo  with  this  the  passage  from 
Belon  quoted  above) ;  and  where  it  took  i-oot  it 
Blled  the  land,  it  covei^  the  hills  with  its  shadow, 
its  bonghs  were  like  the  goodly  cedar-ti^es  (Ps. 
Uxz.   d-lp).      Comp.   Gmelin    {Travels   t/ux>ugh 
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Sussia  and  N.  Persia,  iii.  p.  431),  who  thus 
speaks  of  th«  vines  of  Ghilan: — **li  is  food  d 
forests,  .  .  .  and  is  frequently  found  aboat  pro* 
montories,  and  their  lower  part  is  almost  cntiidj 
covered  with  it.  There;  higher  than  the  eye  on 
reach,  it  winds  itself  about  the  loftiest  trees ;  and 
its  tendrils,  which  hei-e  have  an  arm's  thickness, 
so  spread  and  mutually  entangle  themselves  hx 
and  wide,  that  in  places  where  it  grows  in  the 
moat  luxuriant  wildness  it  is  very  dUficult  to  find 
a  passage."  To  dwell  under  the  vine  and  ligtree 
is  an  emblem  of  domestic  happiness  and  peace  (1  K. 
iv.  25 ;  Mic.  iv.  4 ;  Ps.  cxxviii.  3) ;  tiw  rebellious 
people  of  Isi-ael  ai-e  compared  to  *'  wikl  grapes," 
*'  an  empty  vine,"  "  the  dq^erate  plant  of  s 
strange  vine,"  &c  (Is.  v.  2,  4,  bat  see  Cockle  ; 
Hos.  X.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  21).  It  is  a  vine  whkh  our 
Lord  selects  to  show  the  spiritual  union  which 
subsists  between  Himself  and  his  membss  (Jolifi 
XV.  1-6). 

The  following  Hebrew  words  denote  the  vioe : — 

1.  Qephen  (lfij!)»  or,  more  definitely,  gepkts 

hayyaytn  (p*n  {D|)»  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie 

Bible,  and  used  in  a  general  smse.  Indeed  g^^ 
sometimes  is  applied  to  a  pUnt  that  resembles  a  vine 
in  some  particuUu^s,  as  HIB'  }fil  {gepktn  shd>.\\ 

2  K.  iv.  39,  I.e.  probably  the  Colocjnth  plant 
[Gourd,  App.  A],  or  D^D  {Dl  {gephen  sUctn, 

the  vine  of  Sodom,  certainly  not  a  vine.    (See  beknr.; 

2.  Sdrek  {pyS^\  or  sdrSidh  (H^'tr),  is  a  term 

expressive  of  some  dioice  kind  of  vine  (Jer.  ii.  21 ; 
Is.  V.  2 ;  Gen.  xlix.  1 1 ;,  supposed  to  be  iJentii^ 
with  that  now  called  in  Morocco  serki,  and  in 
Peisia  kishmishf  with  small  round  dai'k  benies.  and 
soft  stones.  (See  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  tArd^f^ 
p.  147  ;  and  Oedmann,  Scmunlung,  ii.  97.)  Fn^n 
the  passiige  in  Jeremiah,  it  is  dear  that  the  sdrek 
denotes  not  another  species  of  vine,  but  the  comaK>3 
vine  which  by  some  process  of  cultivati<»i  attused 
a  high  state  of  excellence. 

3.  Ndztr  (Tp),  otiginally  applied  to  a  Nanrite 

who  did  not  shave  his  hair,  expresses  an  **  undrewHi 
vine "  (A.  V.),  t.  e.  one  which  eveiy  serenth  and 
every  fitlieth  year  was  not  pruned,  {Stt  Geacniim 
"Dies.  8.  V.) 

Grapes  are  designated  by  various  names:  (r< 
Eshcdl  (7^^^)  is  either  *'  a  cluster,"  ripe  or  on- 
)  ipe,  like  racemuSf  or  a  <*  single  grape  *'  (u  ia 
Is.  Ixv.  8,  Mic.  vii.  1).      (2)  '£nM  {23g ;  Anb. 


CdJLfi » **  a  cluster  ").    (3)  B6ser  (n03),  soar,  i>. 

uni  ipe  gi^pes  (Is.  xviii.  5).  (4)  ZemSrdh  (TVti^)* 
"  a  grape  cut  off."  "  The  blossom  "  of  the  tine 
is  called  seniMar  (TIDD),  Cant.  ii.  13,  15. 
"  Grape-stones"  are  probably  meant  by  darisok- 

idin  (D^IVT?)  »  ^-  V-  "  lte»"n«U"  Nun»-  ^  *• 
**  The  cuticle "  of  the  gitipe  is  iknoniaated  zAj 
(ap.   Num.   /.  c;    "the  tendrils"    by  si^iin 

(D"»a^")b),  Joel  i.  7. 

The  andeut  Hebrews  probably  allowed  the  vite 
to  gi-ow  trailing  on  the  gi-ound,  or  upon  sapporu. 
This  latter  mode  of  cultivation  appean  ts  be 
alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (xix.  11,  12):  ''her  ktmc^ 
]x>ds  weie  bioken  and  withd^.**     Or.  Robiasna. 
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wbo  has  giTfn  j»  mnch  information  on  the  Tines  of 
Palestine,  thi»  speaks  of  the  msnner  in  which  he 
•w  them  trained  near  Hebron: — "They  are 
planted  angly  in  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  iu 
encfa  direction.  The  stodc  U  suflcred  to  grow  up 
Urge  to  the  height  ofsiz  or  eight  feet,  and  is  then 
Cutmed  in  a  sloping  position  to  a  strong  stake, 
and  tk«  shoots  suffered  to  grow  and  extend  from 
ooe  plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of  festoons. 
Nunetimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant  towards 
eafi;h  other,  and  thus  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of 
arch.  These  shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn  " 
{Bib,  Set,  ii.  80,  81). 
The   vintage,  Mfsir   CVVS),  which  fonnerly 

was  a  season  of  general  festivity,  as  is  the  case  more 
or  less  in  all  vine-growing  countries,  commenced  in 
September.  The  towns  are  deserted,  and  the  people 
lire  among  the  vineyards  (D"t3)  in  the  lodges  and 

tents  {Bib.  Res,  L  c. ;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  27 ;  Jer. 
zxv.  30;  Is.  xvi.  10).  The  grapes  were  gathered 
with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  '*  grape-gatherers** 
OV3)  (Jer.  zzv.  30),  and  put  into  baskets  (see  Jer. 

Ti.  9\  They  were  then  carried  on  the  head  and 
shoulders,  or  slimg  upon  a  yoke,  to  the  **  wine-pi'ess" 
(nJ).     [WiiTS.]    Those  intended  for  eating  were 

pnhaps  put  into  flat  open  baskets  of  wickerwork,  as 
v»  the  cQstom  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i. 
43).    In  I^estine  at  present  the  finest  grapes,  rays 

Dr.  Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins,  tgimmUt  (p^DV), 

and  the  juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
trcddoi  and  pressed,  "  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup 
irfaich,  ander  the  name  ef  dibB  (K^H'H),  is  much  us&i 

by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are  found,  at  a 
oHidiment  with  their  food."  For  further  remarks  un 
the  modes  of  making  fermented  drinks,  &c.,  of  the 
JMice  of  the  grape,  see  under  WiKE.  The  vineyard 
v3^3),  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (Is.  v.  1 ; 

hr.  xxxi.  5:  Amos  ix.  13),  was  surrounded  by  a 
«ill  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wild  boara 
'P«.  Ixxz.  13),  jackals,  and  foxes  (Num.  xxii.  24  ; 
Cant.  ii.  15 ;  Neh.  iv.  3 ;  Ex.  xiii.  4,  5 ;  Matt, 
xii.  33),  which  commit  sad  havoc  amongst  the 
TiQ/>s,  both  hy  trending  them  down  and  by  eating 
the  grapes.  Within  the  vineyard  was  one  or  more 
towers  of  stone  in  which  the  vine-dressers,  cSrimim 
'DW3),  lived  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  2;  Matt.  xxi.  33 ;  see 
al«  Rohinson,  Bib.  Res,  i.  213 ;  ii.  81).  The  press, 
9<^  (Tl|),  and  vat,  yekeb  (3i>).)»  which  was  dug 
{Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  soil,  were 
part  of  the  vineyard  furniture  (Is.  v.  2).  See  Wine, 
p.  1774,  for  a  figure  of  a  lai^e  footpress  with  vat, 
r*pre9ented  in  operation.  The  winepress  of  the 
Hebrews  was  probably  of  the  form  there  depicted. 
[Fat,  p.  614  a.] 

The  vine  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  subject  to 
th«  xissxgl  restrictions  of  the  "  seventh  yeai*"  (Ex. 
njii.  11;,  and  the  jubilee  of  the  Btlieth  year  (Lev. 

iiT.  1 1 ).     The  gleanings,  olelMh  (flibVy),  were  to 

b?  l»ft  for  the  poor  and  stranger  (Jer.  xlix.  9; 
I*put.  xxiv.  21).  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be 
Uiwti  **  with  divers  seeds**  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  but  fig- 
trpo  were  sometimes  planted  in  vineyards  (Luke 
xiii.  fy),  Comp.  1  K.  iv.  25 :  **  Every  man  under 
Hii  vine  and  under  his  fig«tree."  Persons  passing 
through  a  vineyard  were  allowed  to  eat  the  grapes 
U)«rein,  bat  not  to  carry  any  away  (Deut.  xxiii. 
24). 
Beades  wild-boars,  jackals,  and  foxes,  other  ene- 
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mies,  such  as  birds,  locusts,  and  caterpillars,  occa- 
sionally damaged  the  vines. 

Beth-haccerem,  "  the  house  of  the  vine "  (Jer. 
vi.  1  i  Neh.  iii.  14),  and  Abel-ceram!m,  "  the  plain 
of  the  viueyaids,*'  took  their  iwpective  names  from 
their  vicinity  to  vineyards.  Gophna  (now  Jifna), 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  is  staled  by  Eusebius 
{Onom,  ^dpay^  ^Arpvoi)  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  its  vines.     But  see  Ophni.  [W.  H.] 

VINE  OF  SODOM  (Dip  ]thgephenSid6m', 

m  V  V 

AfiwtKos  toBAfJMv :  vinea  Sodomontm)  occurs  only 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  where  of  the  wicked  it  is  said — 
"their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
fields  of  Gomomih.**  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  passage  alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  of 
Sodom,  of  which  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  §4) 
speaks,  and  to  which  apparently  Tacitus  {Ifist.  v.  6) 
alludes.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  curious 
subject,  and  various  trees  have  been  conjectured  to 
be  that  which  produced  those 

**  Dead  Sea  ftnlts  that  tempt  the  eye, 
^t  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips," 

of  which  Moore  and  Byron  sing. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  fruits,  as 
given  by  Joseph  us  :  speaking  of  Sodom,  he  says — 
**  It  was  of  old  a  happy  land,  both  in  respect  of  its 
fruits,  and  the  abundance  of  its  cities.  But  now  it 
is  all  burnt  up.  Men  say  that,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  At  any  rate,  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
I'emains  of  the  divine  fire  and  traces  of  fine  cities, 
and  moreover  a.<ihes  produced  in  the  fruits,  which 
indeed  resemble  edible  fruit  in  colour,  but,  on  being 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and 
ashes."  Tacitus  is  more  general,  and  speaks  of  all 
the  herbs  and  flowers,  whether  growing  wild  or 
planted,  turning  black,  and  ci-umbling  into  ashes. 

Some  travellers,  as  Maundrell  {Early  Trav.  in 
Palestiney  p.  454,  Bohn,  1848),  regard  the  whole 
story  as  a  fiction,  being  unable  either  to  see  or  hear 
of  any  fniit  that  would  answer  the  required  de- 
sanption.  Pococke  supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to 
be  pomegranates,  "  which,  having  a  tough,  hard  rind, 
and  being  left  on  the  trees  two  or  three  yeare,  may 
be  dried  to  dust  inside,  and  the  outside  may  remain 
fair."  Hasselquist  {Trav,  p.  287)  seeks  to  iden- 
tify the  apples  in  question  with  the  egg-shaped 
fruit  of  the  Solanum  meloru/ena  when  atts\cked  by 
some  species  of  tenthredOf  which  converts  the  whole 
of  the  inside  into  dust,  while  the  rind  remains 
entire  and  keeps  its  colour.  Seetzen  in  his  lettere 
to  Baron  Zach  {.\fonat.  Correspond,  xviii.  p.  442) 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  apples  of  Sodom  in 
the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  cotton-tree,  which  grew  in 
the  plain  of  El  Ghor,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Aoschar,  The  cotton  is  contained  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  like  a  pomegranate,  but  has  no  pulp. 
Chateaubriand  concludes  the  long-sought  fruit  to 
be  that  of  a  thorny  shrub  with  small  taper  leaves, 
which  in  size  and  colour  is  exactly  like  the  little 
Eeyptian  lemon ;  when  dried,  this  fruit  yields  a 
blackish  seetl,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and 
which  in  taste  resembles  bitter  pepper.  Burckhanlt 
{Trav,  in  Syria^  p.  392)  and  Ivby  and  Mangles 
believe  that  the  tree  which  produces  these  cele- 
brated apples  is  one  which  they  saw  abundantly 
in  the  Ghor  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  by 
the  vernacular  name  of  asheyr  or  oshar.  This 
tree  bears  a  fruit  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  which  contains  a  white 
substance  resembling  the  finest  silk,  and  enveloping 
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some  aeeds.  ThJ^  lilk  is  collected  by  the  Arabs, 
and  twisted  into  matches  for  their  firelocks.  Dr. 
Robinson  (Bib,  Re9,  i.  523),  when  at  'Ain  Jidy, 
without  knowing  at  the  moment  whether  it  had 
been  observed  by  former  travellers  or  not,  instantly 
pronounced  in  &Toar  of  the  'osher  fruit  being  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  His  account  of  this  tree  is 
minute,  and  may  well  be  quoted : — "  The  dsher  of 
the  Arabs/'  which  he  identifies  with  the  Aaciepka 
{Calotropis)  procera  of  botanists,  "  is  found  in 
abundance  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also 
in  Arabia  Felix ;  but  seems  to  be  confined  in 
Palestine  to  the  borden  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We 
saw  it  only  at  'Am  Jidy\  Haaselquist  foufid  it  in 
the  desert  between  Jericho  and  the  northern  shore ; 
and  Irby  and  Mangles  met  with  it  of  large  size  at 
the  south  end  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula.  We  saw  here  seyerai  trees  of  the  kind, 
the  trunks  of  which  were  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  whole  height  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet.  It  has  a  greyish  oork-like  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves  ....  it  discharges  copiously  from 
its  broken  leaves  and  flowen  a  milky  fluid.  The 
fruit  greatly  resembles  externally  a  laige  smooth 
apple  or  orange,  hanging  in  clusten  of  three 
or  four  together,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  was  now  fiur  and  delicious  to  the  eye, 
and  soft  to  the  touch;  but^  on  being  pressed  or 
stmck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  like  a  bUdder  or 
pnff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the 
thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled 
chiefly  with  air,  which  gives  it  the  round  form 
....  afler  a  due  allowance  for  the  marvellous  in 
all  popular  reports,  I  find  nothing  whidi  does  not 
apply  almost  literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  'osher,  as 
we  saw  it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with 
great  care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  bunting." 

Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  in  an  article  **  on  *the  Poma 
Sodomitica,  or  Dead-Sea  apples"  {Trans,  cf  the 
EntomoL  8oc,  ii.  p.  14,  1837-1840),  endeavoun 
to  show  that  the  apples  in  question  are  oak  galls, 
which  he  found  growing  plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks 
(Quercus  infectoria)  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jor- 
aan.  He  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  asked  him  to  bite  one 
of  these  galls,  and  that  they  laughed  when  they  saw 
his  mouth  full  of  dust  **That  these  galls  are  the 
ti-ue  Dead-Sea  apples,"  it  is  added,  **  Uiere  can  no 
longer  be  a  question :  nothing  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  their  rich,  glossy,  purplish-red  exterior : 
nothing  more  bitter  than  their  porous  and  easily 
pulverized  interior"  (p.  16).  The  opinion  of  Po- 
codce  may,  we  think,  be  dismissed  at  once  as  being 
a  most  improbable  conjecture.  The  objection  to  the 
Soianum  meUmgena  is  that  the  plant  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  shores  or  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Sodom, 
but  is  generally  distiibnted  throughout  Palestine, 
besides  which  it  is  not  likely  that  t^  fruit  of  which 
Joseph  us  speaks  should  be  represented  by  occasional 
diseased  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  egg-apple ; 

•  •'  Ton  do  not  mentton  tbe  Sdamium  abdwwaeuia,  which 
I  thought  had  been  quoted  as  one  ^iple  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
sod  which  is  the  plant  I  alwajs  thonght  to  be  as  probably 
the  fruit  in  question  as  any  other.  The  objection  to 
8,  mdongma  is,  that  it  Is  a  cultivated  plant;  to  the  oak 
gall,  that  it  is  wholly  absent  (h>m  the  Dead  Sea  dis- 
trict, though  it  answers  the  descrtptlon  best,  so  far  aa 
its  beautirul  exterior  and  powdery  bitter  Interior  are 
concerned. 

**Tbe  Vine  of  Sodom,  again,  I  always  thought  might 
refer  to  CucumU  ooloeyntkiM  [see  Gouan,  App.  A3,  which 
is  Utter  and  powdery  Inside ;  the  term  vine  would 
scarcely  be  given  to  any  but  a  trailing  or  other  plant  of 
the  baUt  of  a  vine.     The  ol^tfon  to  the  Caictropia 
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we  must  look  for  some  plant,  die  normal  dtsractcr 
of  whose  fruit  comes  somewhere  nearer  to  the 
required  conditions.  Seetsen's  plant  is  the  isine  u 
that  mentioned  by  Burckhaidt,  Irby  and  Maoglfi, 
and  Robinson,  i.  e,  the  'osher.  Chatfaubiiswl'f 
thorny  shrub,  with  fruit  like  small  lemons,  may 
be  the  ZuMhun  {^Balanites  AeffypUaoa),  but  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  the  tree  intended.  It  is  not  at  sU 
probable  that  the  oak-galls  of  wfakh  Mr.  £Ui<< 
speaks  should  be  the  fruit  in  queatko;  becaose 
these  hwkg  formed  on  a  tree  00  generally  knowa 
as  an  oak,  and  being  common  in  all  oonntnei. 
would  not  have  been  a  subject  worthy  of  espedal 
remark,  or  have  been  noticed  as  aomething  peculiar 
to  the  district  around  the  Sea  of  Sodom.  The  friiit 
of  the  *Osher  appean  to  have  the  best  cUim  to 
represent  the  apples  of  Sodom;  the  QUotrvfu 
procera  is  an  Indian  plant,  and  thrives  in  the 
warm  valley  of  'Am  itdy,  but  »  scarcely  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Palestine^  The  readiness  with 
which  its  fruit,  "fair  to  the  eye,"  bursts  wfaes 
pressed,  agrees  well  with  Joaephus's  aoooont ;  a&j 
although  there  is  a  want  of  suitableneas  betwfca 
"  the  few  fibiw  "  of  Robinson,  and  the  *«  smoke  sod 
ashes  **  of  the  Jewish  historian,  yet,  aooordio^  to 
a  note  by  the  editor  of  Seetzen'a  Letters,  the  fhxii 
of  the  Calotropis  in  winter  contains  a  yellowish  dost, 
in  appearance  reaonbling  oexlain  fuii^,  but  cf 
pungent  quality.*  [W.  U.j 

VINEGAB  (yjA^i  «eof:  ace<wii>  The  He- 
brew term  chcmets  was  applied  to  a  beverage,  oc> 
sisting  generally  of  wine  or  stroi^  drink  tun^ni 
sour  (whence  its  use  was  proscribed  to  the  N«- 
arite.  Num.  vi.  3),  but  sometimes  artifidsllv 
made  by  an  admixture  of  barley  and  wine,  sad 
thus  liable  to  fermentation  (Mishn.  P«t.  3,  §1 '. 
It  waa  acid  even  to  a  proverb  (Pror.  x.  26;,  sci 
by  itself  formed  a  nauseous  draught  (Ps.  bdx.  21], 
but  waa  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  soppo:^ 
bread,  as  used  by  labouren  (Ruth  ii.  14).  Tb« 
degree  of  its  acidity  may  be  inferred  from  Pivr. 
XXV.  20,  where  its  eiSect  on  nitre  is  noticed.  Simi- 
lar to  the  choiMis  of  the  H^rews  was  the  oat'^^ 
of  the  Romans, — a  thin,  sour  wine,  consumed  bj 
soldien  (Veget  Be  MU,  iv.  7)  either  in  a  pore 
state,  or,  more  usually,  mixed  witii  water,  wbA 
it  was  termed  poaca  (Plin.  xix.  29  ;  Spart.  H^dr. 
10).  This  was  the  beverage  of  which  the  Sariocr 
partook  in  His  dying  moments  (Matt,  xxrii.  4$ : 
Mark  xv.  36 ;  John  xix.  29,  30),  and  doubtless  :t 
was  refreshing  to  His  exhaoated  frame,  thon^ 
offered  in  derision  either  on  that  ocoaaion  or  prt» 
viously  (Luke  xxiii.  36).  The  same  liqukl,  min- 
gled with  gall  (as  St  Matthew  states,  prolaKv 
with  the  view  of  marking  the  fulfilment  of  th« 
prediction  in  Pa.  Ixix.  21),  or  with  mynh  <".■* 
St.  Mark  states  with  an  eye  to  tbs  exnei  histarinL 
fact  ^  ),  was  offered  to  the  Saviour  at  an 


procera  {Mdep,  giffamtea,  Lin.)  is,  that  it  la  verf  1 
and  not  characteristic  of  the  dlstxlct,  being  touaA  te  ««» 
spot  only.  The  beautiful  silky  cotton  woqU  nrw 
suggest  the  Idea  of  anything  bot  what  ta  cxqcbt'  y 
lovely— It  la  impossible  to  tmaglDe  anythlaf  mart  !«•<< 
tlfVil:  to  amome  that  a  dloeaaed  sUte  of  It  was  iBttnK^!. 
Is  signing  ad  ignatum  ab  iffitUo,  and  a  very  fai^Mcfei< 
Idea."  [J.a  Hoocn-] 

Dr.  Hooker'a  remark,  that  tba  term  mm  mnstrrfef  i  > 
some  plant  of  the  habit  d  a  vine,  la  omcliislw  apft^  tb» 
dalma  of  all  the  plaaU  hitherto identJIM  wtih  tl»  Vl-» 
of  Sodom.  The  C  ootocyirfto  alooe  pnt  wes  the  nvflS^^ 
condition  Implied  In  the  name.  [^  •  1^  1 

i>  St.  Mark  terma  It  oboe  eoytvytw^MS.    TLne  b  r.« 
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of  His  6a£^iigs,  in  order  to  deaden  the  perception  of 
ptiQ  (Matt,  xxvii.  34 ;  Mark  zv.  23).    [W.  L.  B.] 

VINEYARDS,   PLAIN  OF  THE   (SaW 

D^pl3 :  *E/9eXxapficfy ;  Alex.  Aj3«A.  ofi-rtXmvmv : 

AM  quae  ett  vineis  oonsita).  This  place,  men- 
tioDed  ocily  in  Judg.  zi.  33,  has  been  already  noticed 
under  Ab£L  (5 :  see  toI.  i.  p.  4  a).  To  what  he 
has  there  said,  the  writer  has  on! j  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  min  bearing  the  name  of 
Beit  el  Kerm, — **  house  of  the  vine,"  was  encoun- 
tered by  De  Saulcy  to  the  north  of  Kerak  {Narr, 
I.  353).  This  may  be  the  Abel  ceramim  of  Jeph* 
thah,  if  the  Aroer  named  in  the  same  passage  is  the 
place  of  that  name  on  the  Amon  (  W.  Mojeb),  It 
is  however  by  no  means  certain;  and  indeed  the 
probability  is  that  the  Ammonites,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  a  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  people,  betook 
themselTes,  when  attacked,  not  to  the  civilized  and 
cultivated  country  of  Moab  (where  Beit-el-Kerm 
is  situated),  but  to  the  spreading  deserts  towards 
ti»  east,  where  they  could  disperse  themselves  after 
the  usual  tactics  of  such  tribes.  [G.] 

VIOL.  For  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
transLited  *<  viol  **  see  Psaltery.  The  old  English 
viol,  like  the  Spanish  vigueUiy  was  a  six-strioged 
gtiitar.  Mr.  Cnappell  {Pop.  Mm,  i.  246)  aavs 
**  the  position  of  the  fingers  was  marked  on  the 
fingerboard  by  frets,  as  in  guitars  of  the  present 
day.  The  *  Qiest  of  Viols '  consisted  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  of  diflferent  sixes ;  one  for  the  treble, 
others  for  the  mean,  the  oounteMenor,  the  tenor, 
and  perhaps  two  for  the  bass."  Etymologically 
viol  is  connected  with  the  Dan.  Fiol  and  the  A.  S. 
jifkU,  through  the  Fr.  viole.  Old  Fr.  vielle,  Med. 
Lat.  viiella.  In  the  Promptorium  Paroulonan  we 
find  '*  Fyyele^  viella,  fidicina,  vitella."  Again,  in 
North's  Plutarch  {AtUonmSy  p.  980,  ed.  1 595)  there 
is  a  description  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  "the  poope 
whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the 
oweis  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  afler 
the  sound  of  the  rousicke  of  ilutes,  howboyes, 
crthems,  tyolU,  and  such  other  instruments  as 
they  played  vpon  in  the  bai^."  [W.  A.  W.] 

VIPER.    [Serpent.] 

VOPH'SI  (*PP) :  lafii',  Alex-'Io/Sf:  Fqpjt). 

Father  of  Nahbi,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

VOWS."  The  practice  of  making  vows,  •'.  e. 
iQcurring  volnntaiy  obligations  to  the  Deity,  on 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  deliverance 
from  death  or  danger,  success  in  entei-piises,  and 
the  like,  is  of  extremely  ancient  date,  and  common 
in  all  systems  of  religion.  The  earliest  mention  of 
a  vow  is  that  of  Jacob,  who,  afler  his  vision  at 
B^h-€l,  promised  that  in  case  of  his  safe  return  he 
would  dedicate  to  Jehovah  the  tenth  of  his  goods, 
and  make  the  place  in  which  he  had  set  up  tlie 
memorial  stone  a  place  of  worship  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18-22,  xxxi.  13).  Vows  in  geneiid  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Job  Txxii.  27). 

Among  instances  of  heauien  usaee  in  this  respect 
thi>  following  passages  may  be  cited :  Jer.  xliv.  25, 
sod  Jonah  i.  16 ;  Hom.  A  i.  64,  93,  vi.  93,  308  ; 
Odyis.  iii.  382 ;    Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  §12 ;   Virg. 

ddfioiUy  In  the  application  of  olvot  and  o^of  to  the  some 
mUtsnoe;  but  wbeiber  the  ft«ra  x<>^^  tt-^titytiivov  of 
Sl  SUttbew  can  In  any  way  lie  identified  with  the 
<«H«pnai4«HK  of  Maik,  is  doubtful.     The  tenn  xok^ 
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Oecrg,  i.  436 ;  Am,  v.  234 ;  Hor.  Carm,  i.  5, 
13,  iii.  29,  59;  Uv.  xxii.  9,  10;  Cic.  AtL  viii. 
16;  Justin  xxi.  3  ;  a  passage  which  speaks  of  im- 
moral vows;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48. 

The  I^w  therefore  did  not  introduce,  but  regu> 
lated  the  practice  of  vows.  Three  sorts  are  men- 
tinned — ^I.  Vows  of  devotion,  Neder ;  II.  Vows  of 
abstinence,  Esar  or  Itar ;  III.  Vows  of  destruc- 
tion, Cherem, 

I.  As  to  TOWS  of  devotion,  the  following  rules 
are  laid  down :  A  man  might  devote  to  sacred  uses 
possessions  or  persons,  but  not  the  first-born  either 
of  man  or  beast,  whidi  was  devoted  already  (Lev. 
xxvii.  26.)    [First-born.] 

a.  If  he  vowed  land,  he  might  either  redeem  it 
or  not.  If  lie  intended  to  redeem,  two  points  wei'e 
to  be  considered,  1.  the  rate  of  redemption ;  2.  the 
distance,  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  from 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  price  of  redemption  was 
fixed  at  '50  shekels  of  silver  for  the  quantity  of 
land  which  a  homer  of  barley  (eight  busbelii) 
would  sufiSce  to  sow  (Lev.  xxvii.  16  ;  see  Knobel). 
This  payment  might  be  abated  under  the  direction 
of  the  priest  according  to  the  distance  of  time  from 
the  jubilee-year.  But  at  whatever  time  it  was  re- 
deemed, he  was  required  to  add  to  the  redemption- 
price  one-fiflh  (20  per  cent.)  of  the  estimated  value. 
If  he  sold  the  land  in  the  mean  time,  it  might  not 
then  be  redeemed  at  all,  but  was  to  go  to  the  priests 
in  the  jubilee-year  (ver.  20). 

The  purchaser  of  laud,  in  case  be  devoted  and 
also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required  to  pay  a 
redemption-price  according  to  the  priestly  valua- 
tion first  mentioned,  but  without  the  additional 
fifth.  In  this  case,  however,  the  laud  was  to  revert 
in  the  jubilee  to  its  original  owner  (Lev.  xxvii.  16, 
24,  XXV.  27  ;  Keil,  Hebr.  Arch.  §66,  80). 

The  valuation  hera  laid  down  is  evidently  based 
on  the  notion  of  annual  value.  Supposing  land  to 
requii'e  for  seed  about  3  bushels  of  bai'ley  per 
acre,  the  homer,  at  the  rate  of  32  pecks,  or  8 
bushels,  would  be  sufilicient  for  about  2jf  or  3 
acres.  Fifty  shekels,  25  ounces  of  silver,  at  five 
shillings  the  ounce,  would  give  6/.  5s.,  and  the 
yearly  valuation  would  thus  amount  to  about  21. 
per  acre. 

The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem,  would  thus 
be  required  to  pay  either  an  annual  rent  or  a 
i-edemption-price  answering  to  the  number  of  yeara 
short  of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  Sabbatical  years 
(Lev.  XXV.  3,  15,  16),  and  adding  a  fifth,  or  20 
per  cent,  in  either  case.  Thus,  if  a  man  devoted 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  and  redeemed  it 
in  the  same  yeai',  he  would  pay  a  redemption  price 
of  49-6  =  43  years'  value,  +  20  per  cent.  = 
103/.  45.,  or  an  annual  rcnt  of  21.  Ss.  ;  a  mte  by 
no  means  excessive  when  we  con&ider,  1.  the 
prospect  of  restoration  in  the  jubilee;  2.  the  un- 
doubted fertility  of  the  soil,  which  even  now,  under 
all  disadvantages,  sometimes  yields  an  hundredfold 
(Burckhai-dt,  Syria,  p.  297). 

If  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either  the 
next  of  kin  (Goel)  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty 
to  do,  or,  if  no  i-edemption  was  effected,  the  land 
became  the  proprty  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv.  25, 
xxvii.  21 ;  Ruth  iii.  12,  iv.  1,  &c.). 

In  the  case  of  a  house  devoted,  its  value  was  to 

may  well  have  been  applied  to  some  soporific  substance. 
•  0*1*13,  ftt>m  T13,  "  to  make  vow"  (Ges.  865).  See 

also  AVATUBMA. 
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be  assessed  by  the  priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the 
redemption  price  in  case  it  was  redeemed  (Lev. 
szvii.  15).  Whether  the  rule  held  good  regarding 
houses  in  walled  cities,  yix.,  that  the  liberty  of 
redemption  lasted  only  for  one  year,  is  not  certain ; 
but  as  it  does  not  appear,  that  houses  devoted  but 
not  redeemed  became  the  property  of  the  priests, 
and  as  the  Levites  and  priests  bad  special  towns 
assigned  to  them,  it  seems  likely  that  the  price 
only  of  the  house,  and  not  the  house  itself,  was 
made  over  to  sacred  uses,  and  thus  that  the  act  of 
consecration  of  a  house  means,  in  fact,  the  consecra- 
tion  of  its  value.  The  Mishna,  however,  says,  that 
If  a  devoted  house  fell  down,  the  owner  was  not 
liable  to  payment,  but  that  he  was  liable  if  he  had 
devoted  the  value  of  the  house  {Eracirit  v.  5). 

6.  Animals  fit  for  saciifioe,  if  devoted,  were  not 
to  be  redeemed  or  changed,  and  if  a  man  attempted 
to  do  so,  he  was  required  to  bring  both  the  devotee 
and  the  changeling  (Lev.  zxvii.  9,  10,  33).  Thpy 
were  to  be  free  from  blemish  (Mai.  i.  14).  An 
animal  unfit  for  saciifice  might  be  redeemed,  with 
the  addition  to  the  priest's  valuation  of  a  fifth, 
or  it  became  the  property  of  the  priests,  Lev.  zxvii. 
12, 13.    [Offering.] 

c.  The  case  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus:  A 
man  might  devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not  the 
fii'st-bom),  or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took 
place,  the  devoted  person  became  a  slave  of  the 
sanctuary — see  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8 ; 
Michaelis,  §124,  iL  166,  ed.  Smith).  [Nazarite.] 
Otherwise  he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation 
according  to  age  and  sex,  on  the  following  scale 
(Lev.  xxvii.  1-7): 

A.  1.  A  male  ttom  one  month  to  5  yean  old,     £.  t.   d. 

5  shekels =  0  12    6 

2.  Frum  5  yf^ars  to  20  years.  20  shekels   .=210    0 

3.  From  20  yean  to  60  yean,  60  shekels  .=660 

4.  Abovb  60  yean,  15  shekels  .  .     .  ^  1  17    6 

B.  1.  Females  from  one  mouth  to  6  years, 

3 shekels s=0    f  6 

2.  From  6  yean  to  20  years,  10  shekels    .  ss  i    6  0 

3.  From  20  yean  to  60  years,  30  shekels  .  =  3  16  0 

4.  Ab(ive  60  yean,  10  shekels  .     .    .     .  =  i    6  o 

If  the  fjenon  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  i-edemption 
price,  his  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  priest, 
not,  as  Michaelis  says,  the  civil  magistrate  (Lev. 
xxvii.  8  ;  Deut.  xxi.  5  ;  Mich.  §145,  ii.  283). 

Among  general  regulations  affecting  vows,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : — 

1.  Vows  were  entirely  voluntary,  but  once  made 
were  regarded  as  compulsory,  and  evasion  .of  per- 
formance of  them  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  true 
religion  (Num.  xxx.  2  ;  Deut  xxiii.  21 ;  Eccl.  v.  4). 

2.  If  persons  in  a  dependent  condition  made 
vows,  as  (a)  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her 
father's  house,  or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards 
became  a  widow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  case 
her  fiither,  or  (6)  in  the  second,  her  husband  heard 
and  diiiallowed  it,  was  void ;  but  if  they  heard 
without  di.><iltowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num. 
XXX.  3-16).  Whether  this  principle  extended  to 
all  children  and  to  slaves  U  wholly  uncertain,  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  nor  by 
Philo  when  he  discusses  the  question  [de  Spec.  Leg, 
6,  ii.  274,  ed.  Mnngey).  Michaelis  tliiuks  the 
omission  of  sons  implies  absence  of  power  to  control 
them  (§83,  i.  447). 

3.  Votive  offerings  aiisiiig  from  the  produce  of 
any  impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidden  (Deut. 
xxiii.  18).  A  question  has  risen  on  this  port  of 
the  subject  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  celeb. 
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dog,  which  is  tmderstood  to  refer  either  to  imBMffal 
intercourse  of  the  grossest  kind,  or  literally  md 
simply  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  Tlic 
prohibition  against  dedication  to  sacred  oaes  of  gain 
obtained  by  female  'prostitution  was  doafai^e» 
directed  against  the  practice  which  prevailed  ia 
Phoenicia,  Babylom'a,  and  Syria,  of  which  roentioD 
is  made  in  Lev.  xix.  29 ;  Baruch  vi.  43 ;  Heiod, 
i.  199;  Strabo,  p.  561;  August,  de  cw.  Dei,ir. 
10,  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Spencer,  'de 
leg.  ffebr.  ii.  35,  p.  566).  Following  out  this 
view,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  mention  made  ia 
2  K.  xxiii.  7,  of  a  practice  evidently  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  the  word  celeb  has  been  sonw- 
timea  rendei'vd  cinaedus ;  some  have  understood  it 
to  refer  to  the  first-bom,  but  Spencer  bims^if. 
ii.  35,  p.  572  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv.  8,  §9 ;  Gesen.  ii. 
685,  and  the  Mishna,  Timwrah,  vi.  3,  all  uncUr* 
stand  dog  in  the  literal  sense.    [Doo.j 

IL,  III.  For  vows  of  abstinence,  see  Corbax  ; 
and  for  vows  of  extermination.  Anathema,  aod 
£zr.  X.  8;  Mic  iv.  13. 

Vows  in  general  and  their  binding  force  as  a  te<t 
of  religion  are  mentioned — Job  xxii.  27 ;  Prov.  Tii. 
14;  Ps.  xxii.  25, 1.  14,  Ivi.  12,  Ltvi.  13,  cxvi.  14; 
Is.  xix.  21 ;  Nab.  i.  15. 

Certain  refinements  on  votive  consecratioDs  an; 
noticed  in  the  Mishna,  «.^.: 

1.  No  evasion  of  a  vow  was  to  be  allowed  whidi 
substituted  a  pail  for  the  whole,  as^  '*  I  voved  a 
sheep  but  not  the  bones"  {Nedar,  ii.  .5). 

2.  A  man  devoting  an  ox  or  a  house,  was  net 
liable  if  the  ox  was  lost,  or  the  house  fell  dova; 
but  otherwise,  if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of  tk 
one  or  the  other  of  these. 

3.  No  devotions  might  be  made  within  tvo 
years  before  the  jubilee,  nor  redemptions  withia 
the  year  following  it.  If  a '  son  redeemed  hi> 
father's  land,  he  was  to  restore  it  to  him  in  tbe 
jubilee  {Erac.  vii.  3). 

4.  A  man  might  devote  some  of  his  ficxk,  htrid, 
and  heathen  slaves,  but  not  all  these  {ihid,  viii.  4  . 

5.  Devotions  by  priests  were  not  redeemable,  but 
were  transferred  to  other  {unests  (16.  6). 

6.  A  man  who  rowed  not  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  In>c^t 
sleep  on  a  skin  if  he  pleased  (Otho,  Lex.  ^abb.  p.  t>7 ; . 

7.  The  sums  of  money  arising  fit>m  rokire  coc 
secraiions  were  divided  into  two  ports,  racred  (1 ;  to 
the  altar ;  (2)  to  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (Rdsnd. 
Ant.  c.  X.  §4). 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  heed  at 
the  expiration  of  a  votive  period,  was  not  limitai  to 
the  Nazaritic  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  24). 

The  practice  of  vows  in  the  Christian  Chardi. 
though  evidently  not  forbidden,  as  the  instance  js»t 
quoted  servM  to  show,  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  (see  Bti^ham,  Ant*}. 
xvi.  7,  9,  and  Suicer,  «*x^).  [H.  W.  P.] 

VULGATE,  THE.  (Latix  Vbbsios  of 
THE  Bible.)  The  influence  which  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  have  exercised  upon  W«<ten) 
Christianity  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  LXX. 
upon  the  Oreek  Churches,  But  both  the  Omk 
and  the  Latin  Vulgates  have  been  long  n^lectcd. 
The  revival  of  letters,  bringing  with  it  the  studr  ct 
the  origiual  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  checkel  for  a 
time  the  study  of  these  two  great  bulwarks  ot  ti' 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  for  the  LXX.  in^' 
belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Christianity  than  t*> 
the  history  of  Judaism,  and,  in  spite  of  tkbA 
labours,  their  importance  is  even  now  hardly  w^ 
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nind.    in  the  case  of  the  Vulgate,  eodesiaittical 
ooQtroTersies  hsve  still  farther  impeded  all  efforts 
<^  liberal  critidsm.    The   Homaaist  (till   lately) 
regarded  the  Gementine  text  as  hxed  bejoud  appeal ; 
the  Protestant  shrank  from  examining  a  aabject 
which  seemed  to  belong  peculiai'l  j  to  the  Romanist. 
Yet,  apart  from  all  polemical  questions,  the  Vulgate 
^.oukJ  have  a  very  deep  interest  lor  all  the  Western 
Cnurcbes.     For  many  centuries  it  was  the  only 
Bible  generally  used ;  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
io  the  real  parent  of  all  the  vernacular  versions  of 
Western  Europe.    The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulphilas 
dkne  b  indq^endent  of  it,  for  Uie  Slavonic  and  mo- 
dem Roasian  versions  are  neceasarily  not  taken  into 
aLtount.     With  England  it  has  a  peculiarly  close 
oumexion.     The  earliest  translations  made  from  it 
were  the  (lost)  books  of  Bede,  and  the  Glosses  on 
the  Pcsalms  and  Gospels  of  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies (ed.  Thorpe,  Lond.  1835,  1842).     In  the 
I'Jth  century  Ael&ic  translated  considerable  por- 
ti'As  of  the  O.  T.  (ffeptateuchus,  &c.,  ed.  Thwaites, 
Osm.  1698).     But  the  most  important  monument 
of  its  inflnenoe  is  the  great  English  Version  of 
Wichf  (1324-1384,  ed.  Forshall  and  Madden,  Uxfd. 
lSo<)),  which  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  current 
Colgate  text.     In  the  age  of  the  Uefbrmation  the 
Volgate  was  rather  the  guide  than  the  source  of 
the  popular  ver&ions.     The  Romanist  translations 
into    German    (Muhaelis,    ed.    Marsh,    ii.    107), 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  were  naturally  de- 
med  from  the  Vulgate  (R.  Simon,  Ifist,  Cn't.  N. 
T.  Cap.  28,  29, 40, 41 ).    Of  others,  that  of  Luther 
(X.  T.  in  1523)  Was  the  most  important,  and  in  this 
tbe  Vulgate  had  gi-eat  weight,  though  it  was  made 
with  such  use  of  the  originals  as  was  possible. 
From  Luther  the  influence  of  the  Latin  passed  to 
« JT  own  Authorised  Veision.     Tyndale  had  spent 
Kxat  time  abroad,  and  was  acquainted  with  Luther 
b^re  he  published  his  version  of  the  N.  T.  in 
lOiC-     Tyndi«le*s  vei-sion  of  the  O.  T.,  which  was 
Loiiaished  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  (1536), 
was  completed  by  Coveidale,  a^d  in  this  the  in- 
dmoe  of  the  Latin  and  German  translations  was 
predominant.    A  proof  of  this  remains  in  the  Psalter 
of  tiie  Prayer  Book,  which  was  taken  from  the 
-Oreat  English  Bible"  (1539,  1540),  which  was 
Ck^ff-Iy   a  new  edition  of  that  cidled  Matthew*s, 
wiich  W&9  it'^If  taken  from  Tyndale  and  Coverdale. 
This  version  of  the  Psalms  follows  the  Galilean 
ISilter,   a   levision  of  the  Old  Latin,   made  by 
Ji-ir^ne,  and  al^erwaitis  introduced   into   his  new 
traniiiation  (comp.  §22),  and  ditfers  in  many  re- 
^{e'.ls  from  the  Hebiew  text  {e.  g.  Ps.  xiv.).     It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  follow  this  question  into 
4etul  here,     it  is  enough  to  remember  that  the 
nrst  translators  of  our  Bible  had  been  familiaiised 
with  the  Vulgate  from  their  youth,  and  could  not 
b.iTe  cast  off  the  influence  of  early  association.   But 
the  claims   of  the   Vulgate   to   the  attention   of 
scholars  rest  <m  wider  grounds.     It  is  not  only  the 
ii>urce  of  our  current  tiicological  teiminology,  but 
it  i«,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the  most  important  early 
witneas  to  the  text  and  intei7)retation  of  the  whole 
Bible.      The  materials  available  for   the  accurate 
Ftudy  of  it  are  unfortunately  at  present  as  scanty 
»  thofue  yet  unexamined  are  rich  and  vai-ied  (comp. 
$  .V>  .     The  chief  original  works  beai-ing  on  the 
Vulf^ate  generally  aie — 

R.  Simon,  ffistmre  CrHique  du  V.  T,  1678-85 : 
K.  r.  1689-93. 

H<xJ3--     Dt    Bibliontm     textibu$    ariginalibus, 
Oioa.  1705. 
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Martianay,  Hierotu  Opp,  (Paris,  1693,  with  the 
prefaces  and  additions  of  Vallarsi,  Verona,  1734, 
and  Maffei,  Venice,  1767). 

Bianchini  {Blandkinia  not  BianMu),  Vindiciae 
Canon.  SS.  Vulg,  Lot.  Edit.  Romae,  1740. 

Bukentop,  Lux  de  Lvce  .  .  .  Bruxellis,  1710. 

Sabatier,  Bibl.  SS.  Lot.  Vers.  AnLy  Remis, 
1743. 

Van  Ess,  Pragmaiischrkritische  Gesch.  d.  Vulg. 
Tilbingen,  1824. 

Veroellone,  Variae  I^ctiones  Vtdg,  Lat.  BUblU 
orunif  torn,  i.,  Romae,  1860;  torn,  ii.,  pai:B  prior, 
1862. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  cootroveisial 
works  of  Mariana,  BelLu-min,  Whltaker,  Fulke,  &c., 
and  numerous  essays  by  Calmet,  D.  Schulz,  Fleck, 
Riegler,  &c.,  and  in  the  N.  T.  the  labours  of  Bent- 
ley,  Sanfll,  Griesbach,  Schulz,  Lachmann,  Tre- 
gelles,  and  Tischendorf,  have  collected  a  great 
amount  of  critical  materials.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  noble  work  of  Veroellone  has 
made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  chief  results  which  follow  from  the  flrst  in- 
stalment of  his  collations  ai-e  here  for  the  first  time 
incorporated  in  its  history.  The  subject  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads:— 

I.  The  Oriqix  asd  History  of  the  kame 
Vulgate.    §§  1-3. 

II.  The  Old  Latin  Versions.  §§4-13.  On- 
gm,  4^5,  Character,  6.  Canon,  7.  Beviaions: 
Itala,  8-11.     Remains,  12-13. 

III.  The  Labours  of  Jerome.  §§  14-20. 
Occasion,  14.  Revision  of  Old  Latin  of  N.  T.,  15- 
17.  Gospels,  15-16.  Acts,  Epistles,  &c.,  17. 
Revision  of  0.  T.  from  the  LXX.,  18,  19.  Trans- 
lation of  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew,  20. 

IV.  The  History  op  Jerome's  Translation 
TO  the  Introduction  of  Printing.  §§  21-24. 
Corruption  of  Jerome* s  text,  21-22.  Revision  of 
Alcuin,  23.  Later  revisions :  divisions  of  the  text, 
24. 

V.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 
§§  25-29.  Early  editions,  25.  The  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  Vulgates,  26.  Their  relative  merits^ 
27.     Later  editions,  28,  29. 

VI.  The  Materials  for  the  Revision  of 
Jerome's  Text.  §§  30-32.  MSS.  of  0.  T.,  30, 
31.     OfN.T.,^2. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  of  the  Latin 
Versions.  §§  33-39.  In  0.  T.,  33.  In  N.  T„ 
34-38.  Jerome's  Revision,  34-36.  T)\e  Old  Latin, 
37.     Interpretation,  39. 

VIII.  The  Language  op  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions. §§40-45.  Provincialisms,  A\,  ^2.  Orae- 
cisms,  43.     Influence  on  Modem  Lar^uage,  45. 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  name 
Vulgate. — 1.  The  name  Vulgate,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  ViUgata  editio  (the  current  text  of  Holy 
Scripture),  has  necessarily  been  used  differently  in 
various  ages  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  phrase  originally  answered  to  the 
Koitrii  (kHocis  of  the  Greek  Scriptui'es.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  constantly  by  Jerome  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, and  his  language  explains  sufficiently 
the  origin  of  the  term :  *'  Hoc  juxta  LXX.  interprets 
diximus,  quorum«»<?ii^u>  toto  orbe  vulgata  est" 
(Hieron.  Comm,  in  Is.  Ixv.  20).  "  Multum  in  hoc 
loco  LXX.  editio  Hebraicumque  discordant.  Pii- 
mum  ergo  de  Vulgata  editione  tractabimus  et 
postea  sequemur  oi'dinem  veritatis"  (id.  xxx.  22). 
In  some  pbces  Jerome  distinctly  quotes  the  Gi'eek 
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text :  "  Porro  in  editione  Vulgata  dupliciter  legimns ; 
qtiidam  eaim  codices  habent  8^X01  cl<r<y,  hoc  est 
manifesti  aunt :  alii  UtiXcuol  tlatv,  hoc  est  metier- 
hai sire  miseri  simt "  {Comm.  in  Osee,  vii.  1 3 ;  comp. 
8-11,  &c.).  Bat  generally  he  r^arda  the  Old 
Latin,  which  was  rendered  from  the  LXX.,  as  sub- 
stantially identical  with  it,  and  thus  introduces 
Latin  quotations  under  the  name  of  the  LXX.  or 
Vulgata  editwi  *'  .  . .  miror  quomodo  vulgata  edi- 
tio  .  .  ,  testimonium  alia  interpretaticme  subver- 
terit :  Congregabor  et  glorificaibijr  coram  Domino, 
.  .  •  niud  autem  quod  in  LXX.  I^tur :  Congre- 
gabor  et  glorificabor  coram  Domino  ..."  {Convn, 
m  Is,  zlix.  5).  So  again :  '*  Philisthaeos  .  .  •  aUeni' 
genas  Vulgata  scribit  editio  "  (ib.  xir.  29).  ** .  .  . 
Palaestinis,  quos  indifferenter  LXX.  alienigenaa  vo- 
cant"  («n  Ezeh,  xri.  27).  In  this  way  the  trans- 
iei-ence  of  the  name  from  the  current  Greek  text 
to  the  current  Latin  text  became  ea^  and  natural ; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  instance  in  the 
age  of  Jerome  of  the  application  of  the  term  to  the 
lAtin  Version  of  the  0.  T>  without  regard  to  its 
derivation  from  the  LXX.,  or  to  that  of  the  N.  T. 

2.  Tet  moi-e :  as  the  phnfse  kou^  licSo(rif  came 
to  signify  an  uncorrected  (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the 
same  secondary  meaning  was  attached  to  vulgata 
editio.  Thus  in  some  places  the  vulgata  editio 
stands  in  contrast  with  Uie  true  Hexaplaric  text  of 
the  LXX.  One  pasaige  will  place  this  in  the  clearest 
light  :*'...  breviter  admoneo  aliam  esse  editionem 
quam  Origenes  et  Gaesariensis  Eusebius,  omnesque 
Graedae  translatores  icoti^y,  id  est,  conwumem  ap- 
pellant, atque  vulgatam,  et  a  plerisqne  nunc  Aov- 
Kutyhs  didtur;  aliam  LXX.  interpretum  quae  in 
i^awKois  codicibus  reperitur,  et  a  nobis  in  Latinum 
seimonem  fideliter  versa  est  .  .  .  KotiH^  autem 
ista,  hoc  est,  Communia  editio,  ipsa  est  quae  et 
LXX.,  sed  hoc  interest  inter  utramque,  quod 
Koivii  pro  lods  et  temporibus  et  pro  Toluntate 
scriptorum  vetus  corrupta  editio  est;  ea  autem 
quae  habetur  in  i^aiwKois  et  quam  nos  vertimus, 
ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditonun  libris  inoorrupta  et 
immaculata  LXX.  interpretum  translatio  resenratur  *' 
(Ep.  cvi.  ad  Sun.  et  Fret,  §  2). 

3.  This  use  of  the  phrase  Vulgata  editio  to  de- 
scribe the  LXX.  (and  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
LXX.)  was  continued  to  later  times.  It  is  sup- 
poi-ted  by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  Ado  of 
Yienne  (a.d.  860),  R.  Bacon,  &c. ;  and  Bellarmin 
distinctly  recognizes  the  application  of  the  term,  so 
that  Van  Ess  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  erred  in  a  point  of  history  when  they  de- 
scribed Jerome's  Version  as  "vetus  et  vulgata 
editio,  quae  longo  tot  saeculorum  usu  in  ipsa 
ecclesia  probata  est"  (Van  Ess,  Qesch,  34).  As 
a  geneitd  rule,  the  Latin  Fathers  speak  of  Je- 
rome's Version  as  "our"  Version  {noetra  editioy 
nosiri  codices) ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
Tridentine  Fathers  (as  many  later  scholai-s)  should 
be  misled  by  the  associations  of  their  own  time, 
and  adapt  to  new  circumstances  terms  which  had 
grown  obsolete  in  their  original  sense.     And  when 

"  Tbis  has  been  established  with  the  ijreatest  fkibiess 
by  Card.  Wiseman,  Two  Letters  on  1  John  v.  7,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Catholie  Magazine,  1832-3 ;  republished 
with  additions.  Rome,  1835;  and  again  in  his  oollected 
£i«ayt,  vol.  L  1853.  Eichhom  and  Hug  had  maintained 
the  same  opinion ;  and  Lachmann  has  further  confirmed  it 
(A'.  T.  1.  Proif.). 

^  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  it  is  Impossible  to  say 
how  far  the  Christians  of  the  Italian  provinces  used  the 
Greek  or  Latin  language  habitually. 
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the  difference  of  the  (Greek)  "  Vulgate*  of  the  cirlj 
Church,  and  the  (Latin)  **  Vulgate"  of  the  modoit 
Roman  Church  has  once  heea  appi^ended,  do 
further  difficulty  need  arise  from  the  identity  of 
name.  (Compare  Augustine,  Ed.  Benedid.  Parit, 
1836,  tom.  V.  p.  xxiiii. ;  Sabatier,  i.  792 ;  Van  Ess, 
Gesch.  24-42,  who  gires  rery  full  and  omdutn 
references,  though  he  fails  to  peixxive  that  the  Oid 
Latin  was  piiictically  identified  with  the  LXX.) 

IL  The  Old  Latin  Vebsiomb. — 4.  Thehistorr 
of  the  earliest  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  is  lest  Iq 
complete  obscurity.  All  that  can  be  affinned  with 
certainty  is  that  it  was  made  in  Afiica.*  Donsg 
the  first  two  centuries  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
which  we  naturally  look  for  the  souroe  of  tie 
version  now  identified  with  it,  was  essentially  Gmk. 
The  Roman  bishops  bear  Greek  names ;  the  mii'ffA 
Roman  liturgy  was  Gredc ;  the  few  remains  of  tbe 
Christian  liteiature  of  Rome  are  Greek.^  The  sane 
remark  holda  true  of  Gaul  (oomp.  Westoott,  Hat. 
of  Canon  ef  N.  T.  pp.  269,  270.  and  reff.) ;  tet 
the  Church  of  N.  AfHca  seems  to  hare  been  Latm- 
speaking  from  the  first.  At  what  date  this  Gbordi 
was  founded  is  uncertain.  A  passage  of  AiigiBti» 
(c.  Donat.  Ep.  37)  seems  to  imply  that  Africa  wn 
conyerted  late ;  but  if  so^  the  Gospd  spresd  then 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  secoed 
century  Christiana  were  found  in  every  nnk,  sA 
in  every  place;  and  the  master-spirit  of  Tertol- 
lian,  the  first  of  the  Latin  Fathen,  was  then  laisBil 
up  to  give  utterance  to  the  passionate  thoughts  cfhis 
native  Church.  It  is  thereifbre  from  TertnUiui  tlat 
we  must  sedE  the  earliest  testimooy  to  the  eii»te» 
and  character  of  the  Old  Latin  (  Vetve  Latina). 

5.  On  the  first  point  the  evidence  of  Tebtului9, 
if  candidly  eiamined,  is  dedsiv«.  He  distiDcUr  v 
cognices  the  general  currency  of  a  Latin  Vensioo  cf 
the  N.  T.,  though  not  neee»arily  of  every  book  st 
present  included  in  the  Canon,  which  even  in  \a 
time  had  been  able  to  mould  the  popular  lan^'i^ 
(adv.  Prax.  5 :  In  usu  est  nostronim  per  fimpi^ 
totem  interpretotionis  .  . .  De  Menog.  11 :  Sdaad 
plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graeoo  authentioo  quom«i>  J 
usum  eziit  per  duarum  sylkbarum  aut  calliduD  act 
sin^lioem  eversionem  . . .).  This  was  charsctfr2(d 
by  a  "rudeness"  and  "simplicity,"  which **<«;» 
to  point  to  the  nature  of  ite  origui.  In  the  v«rds 
of  Augustine  (Dedoctr.  Christ,  ii.  16  (ll)),*«r 
one  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  who  p^^ 
possession  of  a  Greek  MS.,  and  fancied  thai  b«  l»i 
a  fiur  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  venter^i  t» 
translate  it."  (Qui  scriptural  ex  Hebiaea  Ytnz^  > 
Graecam  verterunt  numerari  poasnnt ;  Latini  sqW 
interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  enim  cnivis  prua-^j 
fidei  temporibus  in  manus  vcnit  Codex  Gra«ca«,  «t| 
aliquantulum  facultotissibi  utriusqne  linguae  b«^ 
videbatur,  ausus  est  interpretari.)*  Thus  tb<  ▼«  -j 
sion  of  the  N.  T.  appears  to  have  arisen  ftwn  i*'  - 
vidual  and  successive  efforts ;  but  it  docs  not  f<^''  * 
by  any  means  that  numerous  veraioaa  were  s»  h 
toneously  drcuUted,  or  that  the  several  part«  -f 
the  version  were  made  independently.*    Eves  li  tj 

•  Gaxd.  Wiseman  has  ahown  (Jtaaja.  L  M,  »'  M 
••interpretor"  and  -verto"  Maybe  used  of  a  rrri^'^ 
but  in  connexion  with  prtaiit/dn'  tanparitei  Uv  j  v^ 
certainly  to  describe  the  origin  of  the  Vendco. 

A  It  would  be  out  of  place  bcfe  to  point  «ot  vicr^ 
diffiBiences  in  rendering  which  show  that  the  Vmsh.  1 
was  the  work  of  different  banda.  UiU  {Pfvhe9-  $••  < J 
has  made  sonie  Interesting  collectlona  to  muhlat  '*■-* 
result,  but  he  plaoea  too  much  reUance  «o  the  <«^^ 
of  D,  (Cod.  Bexae>. 
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had  been  lo,  the  exigencies  of  the  pablic  temce 
most  soon  hare  given  deBniteneae  and  substantial 
nmtj  to  the  fragmentary  laboon  of  individuals. 
Th«work  of  private  hands  would  necewarilybe  sub- 
JHTt  to  revision  for  ecclesiastical  use.  The  separate 
bucks  would  be  united  in  a  volume;  and  Uius  a 
staodaid  text  of  the  whole  collection  would  be  esta- 
blished. With  regaitl  to  the  0.  T.  the  case  is  less 
ci«ar.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  who  were  settled 
in  N.  Africa  were  confined  to  the  Greek  towns ; 
<>th«>nirise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Latin 
Vrrsion  of  the  0.  T.  is  in  part  anterior  to  th« 
iluistian  ei^  and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Greek)  a 
preparation  for  a  Christian  Latin  dialect  was  already 
maile  when  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  substantial  simi- 
Luity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  establishes  a  real  connexion  between 
tiwrn,  and  justifies  the  belief  Ihat  there  was  one 
popalar  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  current  in  Africa 
in  the  last  qoarter  of  the  second  century.  Many 
words  which  are  either  Greek  (machaera,  sophia, 
peruoma,  poderis,  agonixo,  &c.)  or  literal  transla- 
ti<3Qs  of  Greek  forms  (nvifico,  justifico,  &c)  abound 
in  both,  and  explain  what  Teitullian  meant  when 
be  spoke  of  the  '*  simplicity "  of  the  tianslation 
(compare  below  S  43). 

6.  The  exact  Lterality  of  the  Old  Version  was 
not  confined  to  the  most  minute  observance  of  order 
sod  the  accnrate  reflection  of  the  word^  of  the  ori- 
ginal: in  many  cases  the  very  forms  of  Greek 
onwtruction  were  retained  in  violation  of  Latin 
usage.  A  few  examples  of  these  singular  anomalies 
will  oonvey  a  better  idea  of  the  absolute  certainty 
with  which  the  Latin  commonly  indicates  the  text 
which  the  translator  had  before  him,  than  any  general 
sUtements:  Matt.  iv.  13,  habitavit  in  Caphamaum 
teuiritiMom ;  id.  15,  terra  Neptalim  viam  maris ;  id, 
'Ihf  ab  Jeroaoljmis  .  .  .  et  trans  Jordanem ;  v.  22, 
lens  erit  m  gehennam  ignis;  vi.  19,  ubi  tinea  et 
cumesiura  exterminat.  Mark  xii.  31,  majus  horum 
praeceptomm  aliud  non  est.  Luke  x.  19,  nihil  voa 
cncebit.  Acts  xix.  26,  non  solum  Ephesi  sed  paene 
totiits  Atiae.    Bom.  ii.  15,  inter  ae  cogitatiofwm 
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€k>eu9(mtium  vel  etiam  defendentinnu  1  Gor.  vii. 
32,  sollidtus  est  quae  sunt  Domini.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  was  a  continual  tendency  to  alter  expres- 
sions like  these,  and  in  the  first  age  of  the  Vendoo 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  continual  Graedsm 
whidi  marks  the  Latin  texts  of  Dj  (Cod,  Bezae)^ 
and  E,  (  Cod,  Laud.),  had  a  wider  cnrrency  than  it 
could  maintain  afterwards. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  African  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.  the  old  Version  offers  important  evidence. 
From  considerations  of  style  and  language  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and 
2  Peter,  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  African 
Version,  a  oondusion  which  falls  in  with  that  which 
is  derived  from  historical  testimony  (comp.  Th0 
Hist,  of  the  Canon  of  {he  N,  T.  p.  282  ff.).  In 
the  O.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred 
by  excess  and  not  by  defect ;  for  as  the  Version  was 
made  fi^m  the  current  copies  of  the  LXX.,  it  included 
the  Apocrjrphal  books  which  are  commonly  contained 
in  them,  and  to  these  2  Esdras  was  early  added. 

8.  After  the  translation  once  received  a  definite 
shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not  have  been  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  was  not 
publicly  revised.  The  old  text  was  jealously  guarded 
by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  was  retained  there  at  a 
time  when  Jerome's  version  was  elsewhere  almost 
universally  received.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  attempt  of  an  African 
bishop  to  introduce  Jerome's  **  cuowrhiia  **  for  the 
old  **  hedera  **  in  the  history  of  Jonah  (August.  Ep^ 
civ.  ap.  Hieron.  Epp.,  quoted  by  Tregelles,  IntrO' 
duction,  p.  242)  shows  how  carefully  intentional 
changes  were  avoided.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
text  suffered  by  the  natural  corruptions  of  copying, 
especially  by  inteiTwlations,  a  ibrm  of  en-or  to 
which  the  Gospels  were  particularly  exposed  (comp. 
§  15).  In  the  0.  T.  Uie  vei-sion  was  made  from 
the  unrevised  edition  of  the  LXX.,  and  thus  from 
the  first  included  many  false  readings,  of  which 
Jerome  oflen  notices  instances  (e.  g.  £p.  cvi.  ad 
Stm.  et  Fret.).  In  Table  A  two  texts  of  the  Oid 
Latin  are  placed  for  compaiison  with  the  Vulgate 
of  Jerome. 


Cod.  Wtreeb. 
Tteeatns  som  Dominnm  Deom 
B^am  et  dlxi : 
Dtonine  Dens,  magna  et  mlrabllls. 


qo]  servas  testamentnm  toum, 
et  miserloordlam  dlUgenUbus  te, 
ct  i«rvanUbus  praccepta  tua : 
F^xavlnms*  fedmns  injuriat, 
et  decUoavtmns 


«  pnecepds  tnis  et  a  Jodidls  tnls, 
«t  non  exandivlmos  servos  taoe  pro- 

fcus, 
qii  ifuquebantnr  ad  reges  nostns. 


et  ad  emnes  Mfmfot  tenae. 

rtbi.  lJomlne,|astiUa: 

DuhiM  aatem.  etfratribm  nottrit, 

CKoftnlo  fa/4ei; 

i*iciit  dies  hie  viro  JUdae 

et  mAoWtentibM  Hienualem, 

«t  omnt  Jsrael, 

qui  prcndml  sunt  et  qnl  loDge  aunt, 

in  qiia  eos  dlsaemtnasti  Ibi, 

contomads  eormn, 

qtia  expnbaeenmt  tkVL,  Domine. 


TABLE  A.     DJkN.  ix.  4-8.« 

August.  j5t».  cxl.  ad  Victor. 
Precstus  sum  Dominnm  Denm  meum, 
et  cot{feutu  mm  et  dixl : 
Domine  Deas»  msgne  et  mirabUis, 

et  qnl  servss  testamentum  tuum, 
et  mlsericordiam  dUigentibus  te, 
et  servaotlbuB  praecepta  tua : 
Peocavimus.  advenus  legem  fedmns, 
wnpie  egimut  et  reoestimua  et  de- 

dlnavimus 
a  pimeceptis  tnls  et  a  Jndldls  tnis, 
et  non  exandivlmos  servos  tuos  pro- 

pbetaa, 
qui  loqaebantor  in  nomine  tuo  ad 

reges  nostros, 

et  ad  omnem  populum  tenae. 

Tlbi,  Domine,  Jusiltla : 

nobis  autem 

oonfUslo  flidel ; 

Slcnt  dies  hie  viro  Jlido, 

et  halbitantOnu  Jerusalem, 

et  omnl  Israel, 

qui  proxlml  sunt  etqoi  longe  sunt, 

in  omni  terra  In  qua  cos  dissemi- 

nosti  Ibi, 
propter  oontmnaciam  coram, 
quia  improbaverunt  te,  Domine. 


Vulgatanom, 
Oravi  Dominnm  Denm  meum^i 
et  confesaus  sum*  ct  dlxi : 
Obeecro  Domine  Deus,  magne  et  ter- 

ribilit, 
etutodieiu  pactum, 
et  misericordlam  dtllgentibus  te, 
et  etutodientibut  mandata  tua: 
Peccavlmus,  iniquitatan*  fccimos, 
Imple  egimos,  et  receaslmos  et  do- 

clinavlmus 
a  mandatit  tnls  ac  jndidis. 
Non  obedivimnu   serris   tuis  pn>- 

phetls. 
qui  tocuti  sunt  in  nomine  tno  regibui 

nostris, 
prIndplbDs  nostils,  paUlbns  nostris, 
omnique  pnpulo  terrae. 
Tibf.  l^mUic,  JusUUa  : 
nobis  autcm  * 
conflisio  faciei ; 
Stcut  eit  hodie  viro  Jnda  * 
et  habitatoribut  Jerusalem, 
et  omul  Israel. 

his  qui  props  stmt,  et  his  qnl  procul, 
in  universis  terris  ad  quas  ejecisU 

cos 
propter  iniquitates  eornm, 
in  quibus  peocaverunt  m  te. 


•  The  differences  m  the  two  first  columns  are  marked  by  Italics.  The 
Italics  in  ooL  3  mark  wbece  the  text  of  Jerome  dUTera  from  both  the  other 
wxu 


*  m.  out.  I'ol. 
s  lniqne,ToL 
fc  Judae.  ToL 


*  ct  c.  a.  om.  ToL 
«  a.om.Tol. 
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9.  The  Latin  tnnslator  of  Irenatus  was  pro- 
bftblf  contemporary  with  TertuUian,'  and  his 
rendoings  of  the  quotations  finom  Scripture  con- 
firm  the  conclusions  which  have  been  alreadj  drawn 
88  to  the  currency  of  (substantially)  one  Latin 
version.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a  Latin 
MS.  before  him  during  tne  execution  of  his  work, 
but  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  common  transla- 
tion that  he  reproduces  continually  characteristic 
phrases  which  he  camiot  be  supposed  to  have 
derived  fit>m  any  other  source  (Lndinuum,  N.  T. 
i.  pp.  z.  zi.).  CvpRiAN  (t  A.D.  257)  carries  on 
the  chain  of  testimony  far  through  the  next  cen- 
tury ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Lactentius,  Juvencus, 
J.  Firmicus  Matemus,  Hilart  the  deijgon  (Am- 
brosiaster),  HlLARV  of  Poitiers  (f  A.D.  ^9),  and 
LooiF£R  of  Cagliari  (f  a.d.  870).  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  eidiibit  a  peculiar  recension  of  the 
same  text,  and  Jerome  offers  some  traces  of  it. 
From  this  date  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  African  text 
have  been  pivserved  (§12),  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  the  history  of  its  transmission  to  a  later 
time. 

10.  But  while  the  earliest  Latin  Version  was 
preserved  geneially  unchanged  in  N.  Africa,  it  &red 
differently  in  Italy.  There  the  provincial  rudeness 
of  the  version  was  necessarily  more  offensive,  and 
the  comparative  fiunillarity  of  the  leading  bishops 
with  the  Greek  texts  made  a  revision  at  once  more 
feasible  and  less  startling  to  their  congregations. 
Thus  in  the  fourth  ceutuiy  a  definite  ec^esiastical 
recension  (of  the  Gospels  at  least)  appeare  to  have 
been  made  m  N.  Italy  by  reference  to  the  Greek, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Itala. 
This  Augustine  reconmiends  on  the  ground  of  its 
close  accuracy  and  its  perspicuity  (Aug.  De  Doctr, 
Christ,  15,  in  ipsis  interpretationibus  Italav  caeteris 
praeferatur,  nam  est  verborum  tenador  cum  per- 
spicuitate  sententiae),  and  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
which  he  follows  is  marked  by  the  latter  charac- 
teristic when  compared  with  the  African.  In  the 
other  books  the  diffei^ence  cannot  be  traced  with 
accuracy;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  aocurately  deter- 
mined whether  other  national  recensions  may  not 
have  existed  (as  seems  certain  from  the  evidence 
which  the  writer  has  collected)  in  Ireland  (Britain), 
Gaul,  and  Spain. 

11.  The  Itaia  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
some  d^ree  with  authority:  other  revisions  were 
made  for  private  use,  in  whidi  such  changes  were 
introduced  as  suited  the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic. 
The  next  stage  in  the  deteiioration  of  the  text  was 
the  intermixture  of  these  various  revisions ;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  tlie  fourth  century  the  Gospels  were 
in  such  n  state  ns  to  ciill  for  that  final  recension 
which  was  made  by  Jerome.  What  was  the  nature 
of  this  confusion  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
tables  (B  and  C,  on  opposite  page)  more  clearly 
than  from  a  lengthened  description. 

12.  llie  MSS.  of  the  Old  Utin  which  have  been 


r  It  Bhonld  be  added  that  Dodwell  places  htm  mncb 
later,  at  the  cloee  of  the  4th  cent.  Comp.  Grabe,  IToUgg. 
ad  Iren.  11.  ^  3. 

r  It  is  nnnecessary  now  to  examine  the  oonJectures 
which  have  been  proposed,  witata-quae,  iUa-quat,  'Iliey 
wtrre  made  at  a  time  when  the  history  of  the  Old  Latin 
was  unknown. 

^  To  these  most  probably  be  added  the  MS&  of  Genesis 
and  the  I'iMltcr  in  the  posaewlon  of  Lord  Ashburabam, 
said  to  be  "of  thf  fonrtb  century.** 

The  text  of  the  Oxfoitl  MS.  (No.  12)  Is  extr<>mely 
interesting. and  offers  many  ooinddenceK  with  the  earlieti 
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preserved  exhibit  the  various  forms  of  that  Tvskm 
which  have  been  already  noticed.  Those  of  the 
Gospels,  for  the  reason  which  has  been  giv«n,  pre- 
aent  the  diffei^ent  types  of  text  with  unmistakesbie 
clearness.  In  the  0.  T.  the  MS.  xcmains  are  too 
scanty  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  dasaification. 

i.  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  Yenioa  of  the  0.  T. 

1.  Fragments  of  Gen.  (xxxvii.,  xxxrni.,  xli., 
xlvi.,  xlriti.-I.,  parts)  and  Ex.  (x.,  xi.,  zvi., 
xvii.,  xxiii.-xxvii.,  parts)  from  Cod.  E  (f?", 
of  the  Vulgate;  Vercellooe,  i.  pp.  18>4, 
307-10. 

2.  Fn^ments  (scattered  verses)  of  the  Feots- 
tench:  Mtint«r,  MiaceU,  Httfn,  1821,  pp. 
89-95. 

3.  Fragments  (scattered  verses  of  1,  2  Ssm. 
and  1, 2  Kings,  and  the  Omtides),  gireo  Kr 
Sabatier. 

4.  Corbei.  7,  Snec.  xiii.  (Sabatier),  Esther. 
.5.  Pechianos  (Sabatier),  Fragm.  Esther. 

6.  0»t.  (Sabatier),  Esther  L-iii. 

7.  Majoris  MonasL  Saec.  zii.  (Martiaiiay,  Sa- 
batier), Job. 

8.  Sangerm.  Psalt.  Saec.  vii.  (Sabatier). 

9.  Fragments  of  Jeremiah  (xiv.-xlL,  ddadud 
verses),  Ezekiel  (xl.-xlviiL,  deladwd  fnsr 
ments),  Daniel  (iii.  15-23,  33-50,  viii,iL 
fiiigments),  Hosea  (ii.-vi.,  fragments),  fiwu 
a  palimpaeit  MS.  at  Worxbinig  (Saec  r\^ 
TiL):  Mflnter,  MiaceU,  Hcfn,  1821. 

11.  Fragmenta    Hos.   Am.    Mich tA. 

E.  Kanke,  1858,  &c.    (This  book  the  writer 
has  not  seen.) 

12.  Bodl.  Auet.  F.  4,  32.  Fragments  ef 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Prophets,  "  Grarap  «t 
Latins  litteris  Sasonids,"  Ssec.  viiL  ix.^ 

iL  MSS.  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 

1 .  Reg.  3564,  Saec.  ix.  (Sabatier),  ToK  sad  J»L 

2,  3.  Sangerm.  4,  15,  Saec.  ix.  (Sabatier:, 
Tob.  and  Jud. 

4.  Vatic.  (Reg.  Suec),  Saec.  vii.,  Tob. 

5.  Corbei.  7  (Sabatier),  Jud. 

6.  Pechian.  (Sabatier),  Saec  z.,  Jud. 

The  text  of  tlie  remaining  books  of  the  Tft*^ 
Latino  not  having  been  reriaed  by  Jtneot 
is  retained  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
iii.  MSS.  oftheN.T. 
(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 
African  (i.  e,  unrevised)  text, 
a.  Coa,  VerceilensiSf  at  VeroelH,  writtn 
by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Veroelli  is  tl:« 
4th  cent.     Published  by  Irici,  174N 
and  Bianchini,  Et.  Qwadr.  1749. 
6.  Cod,  VeronentiB^  at  Verona,  of  tir  4tii 
or  5th  cent.    Published  by  Bianch  ti 
(ns  above). 
c.  Cod.  Coibertinus,  in  Bibl.   Imp.  st 
Paris,  of  the  1 1  th  cent     PnUisbed  tr 
Sabatier,  Vertionet  anUiptae. 

African  rpodlngs.  The  passagea  contaiBed  ia  it  af^ 
(a)  Deut  xxxl.  7 ;  24-30;  xxxli.  1-4.  (fi)  Heo.  tL  l»«; 
iv.  l-3a;  9a:  vi.  16,  2;  18;  x.  Ita;  xh. «;  rtU.l« 
Amos  lil.  8;  V.  3;  U.  Mich.  UL  2;  It.  I.  2;  ft  (pu:  ; 
V.  2;  vt.  8;  vii.  8,  7.  Joel  lil.  IS.  Obad.  18.  Jca  » 
8  6, 9.  Nah.  iii.  13.  Hab.  tl.  4  6 ;  lit  S.  ZcfAaa.  1. 14>i< : 
18 (part).  Ag8.li.7,B.  Zech.1.4  (part);  tML  18.1  T.:^': 
ix.  9 ;  xilL  ft ;  7.  MsU  L  8  (part).  I8».  II ;  IL  7;  ik  L 
Zccb.  IL  8  /' ;  Mat  1  v.  2. 13  ;  5,  8  a.  (y)  Gen.  L  ML  1 ;  Ejl 
xiv.  24.XV.  3;  la.  Iv.  !-▼.  7;  It.  X-ft;  FS.  zD.  M;  o<a. 
xxll.  1-19. 
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d.  Cod,  Claromontcaws,  in  the  Vatican 
Libr.,  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  It  ood- 
tains  a  great  part  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
18  mainly  African  in  character.  Pub- 
lished by  Mai,  Script,  vet,  noo.  Coll, 
iii.  1828. 

€,  Cod,  Vindobonensis,  at  Vienna,  of  5th 
or  6fh  coit.  It  contains  fragments  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Edited  hj 
Alter  in  two  German  periodicals. 

/.  Cod,  BobbienaiSf  at  Turin,  of  the  5th 
cent.  It  contains  parts  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  The  chief  parts  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf,  in  the  Jakr- 
bScher  d,  Literatur,  Fienna,  1847  ft. 
The  text  is  a  remarkable  rayision  of 
the  Afi-ican. 

g.  The  readings  of  a  iS^ptfCu/tim,  published 
by  Mai,  Patrum  nova  collectio,  i.  2, 
1852.  Oomp.  Tregellea,  Introduction^ 
240. 

A.  Cod,  SangaUensU,  of  the  5th  or  4th 
cent.  It  contains  fragments  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St  Mark.  Transcribed 
by  Tischendorf. 

1  The  critical  valae  of  these  revised  ante-Hlerooymian 
texts  is  ODdoly  underrated.  Each  rBoeosion.  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  revision  of  the  oldest  text  bj  the  help 
of  old  Oreek  MSS..  Is  perfaape  not  inferior  to  the  recen- 
sion of  Jerome ;  and  the  MSS.  in  which  they  are  seve- 
rally contained,  ihoogh  nnmoically  inferior  to  Vnlgate 
MSS.,  are  scarcely  Inferior  in  real  anthority. 

k  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  in  detail  In  the  pre- 
sent  place  into  the  pecoliariUes  of  the  text  presented  by 
this  gronp  of  MSS.  It  wHl  be  observed  that  copies  are 
included  In  it  which  represent  historically  the  Irish  (i|,c), 
Scotch  OS).  Mercian  (0*  Northumbrian  (2),  and—if  we 
may  trust  the  veiy  nooertaln  tradition  which  represents 
the  Qoepels  of  St  Chad  as  written  by  Gildas  (oomp. 
Lib,  Laandn.  p.  616,  ed.  1840>-Wel8h  Churches.  Bentley, 
who  had  collated  more  or  leas  completely  four  of  them, 
observed  their  coinddence  in  remarkable  xeadtDA  but 
the  individual  dilTerenoes  of  the  copies  no  leas  than  their 
wide  range  both  in  place  and  age  exclude  the  Idea  Chat 
all  were  derived  ftoqi  one  source.  They  jrtand  out  as  a 
remarkable  monument  of  the  Independence,  the  anUqui^, 
and  the  Influence  of  Britiah  (Irish)  Christianity. 

For  the  present  it  must  sufBoft  to  give  a  few  special 
readings  whidi  show  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
variations  of  this  Ikmily  from  other  fiunilies  of  MSS.  The 
notation  of  the  text  is  preserved  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

Matt.  vili.  24.— Fluctibns  +  arat  autem  (enim  y)  iUU 
eoUta  oontraritw  (oontr.  vent  0  (y  '  •  O* 

Matt  X.  39.— SVne  vdUuUaU  Dei  patrii  vettri  qui  in 
eodii  e$t  (sine  p.  vol.  q.  e.  in  c.  c).  Slue  p.  v.  vol.  qnl  in  c. 
e.  ^.    Sine  patre  vestro  voluntate,  Ac,  C*  (y*0- 

Matt  xlv.  35. — Lod  Miut  venarunt  et  [om.  een.  et, 
i  <3  adoravtrunt  turn  e(  (d  c  O* 

Matt  xxvii.  i9.'-Aliui  autem  aoo^pta  laneea  pupugU 
(papunglt)  latm  ^jm  et  eirit  (-lit  -Ivit)  aqua  et  ioinguit 

(y  «  •)• 

Mark  xiiL  18.~17t  JUone  nan  fitA  (^et)  fuga  eeifro 
(y  d  e)  «ei  soMaie  (S  •),  ut  nan  fra  (sic)  fnga  vettra 
kieme  uH  aabbaio  (0. 

Luke  xxiiL  2.- Nostnon  -f  H  aoHveeian  Ugem  (4-  noe> 

inm^etpnghdatiJitCi' 

Luke  xxiv.  1.— Ad  mon.  +  Maria  Iftyrinlnto  tt  altera 
Marin  et  qtModam  cum  ei»  (<  c). 

John  xix.  SO.— (Turn  avUem  expiravU  (asp.  e  trdiset 
spni  (ale)  0  vdammtum  (velum  a  •  0  tempU  teiuum 
est  medium,  a  eummo  uaque  (ad  a)  deortum  (a  y  e  0* 

John  xxi.  6.— Invenletis  +  DixeruiU  autem  Per  tatam 
noctem  laboranUM  nikU  eepimu$:  in  verbo  autem  tuo 
mittimus  (Uxttemos  [sic  ie.  laxabimoa]  rete  c.  mltemoa 

(•'c)0(y«0. 
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t.  Cod,  PcJat.,  at  Vienna,  of  the  5cH 
cent  Published  by  Tiacfadf.  1847.  A 
Y&rj  impoi-tant  MS.,  oaotaining  St 
John,  and  St.  Luke  nearly  entire,  aod 
considerable  parts  of  the  other  Gospek. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  very  remark- 
able fragment  of  St  Lake  published  bj 
A.  M.  C^eriani,  from  a  MS.  of  the  6th 
cent,  in  the  Ambroeian  Libr.  at  Milan: 
Monwn,  Sacra,  ....  1861 ;  and  a 
purple  fragment  at  Dublin  (Saec  r.) 
oontaim'ng  Matt  xiii.  13-23,  published 
by  Dr.  Todd  in  Prooeediagt  of 
R,  I,  A.  iii.  374. 

k.  Cod.  Corbeiensit,  St  Matt  Edited 
by  Martianay  and  Sabatkr. 

rtalio  reyision.' 
I,  Cod,  Brixiamis,  of  the  6lJi  cent.   The 

best  type  of  the /to/lb  text.    Published 

tyy  Bianchini,  /.  e.      CompL  Lacbm. 

N,  T,  i.  Praef.  xir. 
m.  Cod,  Monacensia,  of  t^   6th  ocdL 

Transcribed  by  Tischendorfl 

Irish  (British)  revision.^ 

Otber  readinei  more  or  leas  diaracteriadc  an  Matt,  it 
14,  matrem  om  ejus;  li.  16,  est  am  a  Domliw ;  lv.  %  ladt 
+  retro;  iv.  6,  de  te  4*  «<  euttodiant  to  in  y— liai  nu 
<u<s;  V.  6,  Ingent  +  name;  v.  48,  slcut  pvter;  vl.  IS. 
paOarit  noi  induei^  kc 

As  a  more  continuous  specimen  the  followlqg  readies 
occur  In  one  chapter  in  the  Herefbnl  Ooapda  in  wtii± 
this  Latin  text,  with  a  few  others  only,  apvce  doeely 
with  the  Greek:  Luke  xxlv.  S.  e$$et  in  God.  7.  Urtut 
die;  10,  affnoooerent  turn;  10,  tradidentmt  eum;  Si, 
viderunt;  2ii,Jinxit1ongiu9ire:  SS.fMore  cegitatiamfi ; 
39,  iiedet  meot;  44,  kaec  emU  verba  men  qmm 
ad  «M.  Other  remarkable  readings  in  the 
are  8,  Aorum  verborvm;  18,  JZeepowleiis  eminj  am.  ti; 
21,  quo  hoK  omnia:  27,  et  erat  indpiemts  a*.  eadciMla 
ett  diet  jam, 

A  comparison  of  the  few  readlngB  traat  the  Gooft^ 
given  in  the  gristle  ofGnj>A8  aooordlng  to  tiktCaaiKiigr 
MS.  (I7H<«.  Libr.  Dd.  1,  17).  for  the  text  fai  Ste«ewco*i 
edition  is  by  no  means  accurate,  ahows  sonae  Inteieaiin 
colnddenoes  with  theae  Irish  (Brtttab)  MS9c  (For  tte 
oqplanation  of  the  additioud  references  see  ^  31.) 

Matt  V.  16,— Aipra  y  a  •  C  K  W  F  (»);  ▼.  18,  maff- 
nifioent  a  (a,  b);  v.  19,  qui  enim  y  «  P  (a  ft);  vfi  t. 
jvdMobitur  de  vobit  c  (a,  d);  vil.  3,  noa  oteuiderat  (c^ 
viL  4,  in  oeulo  hio  eit  y ;  vil.  6.  miierdit  («,»);  viL  is. 
attendite  +  vobii  y  a  ^  (b);  ▼U.  17,  brnms  frmtm  <  O 
(a,  b)\  id  et  mala  maJoc;  vU.  23,  opaiuii  taUqu^t* 
(a)  ;  vil.  27,  impigeruntOi  x.  28.  e(  ootpua  eC  emtmam, 
c c. e< on.  y  a;  XV.  14,  oaee<  duoeo  eimt;  xtL  18,  biflnn 
Yac(BHOZK^(a);  xvL  19.  fHoeeimfw;  id.  mm: 
ligata6(b)i  xxilL  3,  «ero  <;pera  a  C  ^  •  tA^  ai  v«»UKf 
a  c  ((b) ;  xxilL  13,  qui  daud.  D.  Id.  vos  a«CcM  <  ( B  O «. 

Thus  of  twent7-one  reading  whSch  dlHier  froaa  C^ 
Am.  thlrtera  are  given  in  one  or  other  of  dioae  MSSL  vtirii 
have  been  supposed  to  ^present  a  ^jpleal  Brittih  (1rts£  * 
text  ■»<!  of  theae  eleven  are  fomid  la  the 
M&  alone.  WhOe  on  the  other  band  nine 
with  Cod.  Veron.  and  seven  with  Cod.  TferoeO, 
reading  is  siqiported  by  some  old  authority, 
the  range  of  comparison  is  veiy  Umlted,  the 
these  qnotatlons,  as  Car  as  tt  goes,  suppoets  the  belief  a.  a 
distinct  British  text 

In  the  EvangeUc  quotattoos  tn  the  printed  text  c^  i> 
pATazcK,  out  of  seventeen  variational  eight  (aa  fto-  as  1  <-u 
find)  are  supported  by  no  known  Latin  aulboritjr :  \:» 
remainder  are  focnd  In  y,  a.  e  or  ^.  BxcnuLUvn  1  ha.~* 
not  been  able  to  examine,  though  his  wrtttnga  msr  Bki 
unlikely  to  offer  some  illustrations  of  the  esrty  text. 
SmvLiua  ((^put  JPUsdUife),  aa  might  have 
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(«.)  Cambridge  Univ.  Uhr,  Kk.  1,  24. 
Smc  vili.  ?  St.  Lake,  i.  15-eDd,  and 
Si.  J(^n,  i.  18-xi.  17.  Bentle/s  X. 
Capitula  waatiDg  in  St.  Luke  ;  zir.  in 
St.  John.  No  Ammonian  Sections. 
(Plate  u.  fig.  1.) 

(3.)  Cambridge  [Tnto.  L^r,  Ti.  6,  32. 
Saec  Tiii.*z.  The  Book  of  Deer. 
St.  Matt.  i.-Tii.  23.  St.  Mark,  i.  1, 
T.  36.  St.  Luke,  L  l,iy.2.  St.  John, 
entire.  Very  manjr  old  and  peculiar 
readings.  Nearer  Vulg.  than  (a),  but 
rerj  carelessly  written.  No  Am- 
monian Sections  or  Capitula.  Be- 
longed to  monks  of  Deer  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. Comp.  Mr.  H.  Bradshav  in  the 
Printed  Catahgtte} 

(7.)  LichfieU,  Book  of  St  Chad,  Saec. 
Tiii.  St.  Matt.,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
Luke,  i.-iii.  9.    Bentle/s  |,. 

(9.)  Oxford,  Bodi.  D.  24  (3946).  Saec. 
viii.  The  Gospels  of  Mac  Megol.  or 
the  Sushwrth  MS.  Bentley's  x-  ^<> 
Capit.,  Sect.,  or  Pre&ces.  A  collation 
of  the  Latin  text  in  the  Lindisfame 
text  of  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  (comp. 
p.  1711,  note  V),  together  with  the 
Northumbrian  gloss,  has  been  pub- 
lished hj  Rer.  J.  Sierenson.  De- 
ficient Luke  iv.  29-Tiii.  38.» 

(€.)  Oxford,  C.  C.  Coll.  122.  Stec. 
z.,  xi  ?  Bentley's  C.  Hss  Canons  and 
Prefaces,  but  no  Sect,  or  Capit. 

(f.)  Hereford  (iSojcon)  (7os/>e&.  Saec.  viii. 
(ix.).  The  four  Gospels,  with  two 
small  lacunae.  Without  Prefaces, 
Canons,  Capitula,  or  Sections.  A 
xerf  important  copy,  and  probably 
British  in  origin.*     (Plate  ii.  fig.  5.) 

(if.)  The  Book  of  Armagh  (all  N.  T.), 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin:  written  A.D.  807. 
Comp.  Proceedings  of  R,  I,  A.  iii. 
pp.  316,  356.  Sir  W.  Betham,  Irish 
Antiq.  Researches,  ii.^ 

(9.)  A  copy  found   in    the  Domhnach 

pected  from  his  foreign  tninlngp  gives  in  the  main  a 
fnrt  Tol^ite  text  in  his  quotations  ftom  the  Vnlgate. 
When  be  dUfers  ftom  It  (e.  g.  Lake  z.  19,  20 ;  John  zL 
*2  pndi),  be  often  sppeszs  to  quote  fr<Mn  memoiy,  and 
iiSen  from  aU  MSS. 

Tbe  qnotatfoas  given  at  length  In  the  British  copy  of 
JoTeocos  (GsmbL  Umiv,  LSbr,  Ft  4, 42)  would  probalHy 
Rpsy  a  careful  ezamiiiatlon. 

>  Tills  MSL,  In  common  witti  many  Irish  MSS.  (e.y. 
Belt.  Mas.  lUrL  1802.  2796,  tbe  Book  of  Moclmmiui, 
«fid  flome  others,  as  Earl,  17T6,  Cotton.  Tib.  A  il.),  aepa- 
ntes  the  genealogy  In  St.  Matt  from  the  rest  of  tbe 
G<i^»el,  dosing  ▼.  IT  with  the  words  Finit  Proioffut,  and 
tbai  adding  JfteipU  gnngdium. 

•  The  reading  of  this  MS.  In  Matt.  xxl.  28  ff.  Is  ver?- 
TnnariEsble:  Homo  quidam  babebat  doos  Alios  et  aooe- 
<k«s  ad  primum  dixit  fill  vade  operare  In  Ttam  *  meam. 

a]«  antral  reqpoodens  dixit  eo  dne  et  non  lit  aocedens 
aatem  ad  alteram  dixit  similiter  at  llle  respondens  att 
doIol  postea  antem  poenitnitia  motns  abiit  in  vlnlam.* 
qais  ex  doob:  fodt  volantatem  patrla.  dlcant  *  novlssi- 
maa 

•  For  the  opportunity  of  examining  this  MS.  tbe  writer 
b  todi*bt«d  to  tbe  kindness  of  tbe  Rev.  J.  Jebb,  D.D., 
Canoo  of  Hereford. 

•  This  MS.  contains  the  Ep.  to  tbe  Laodlcenes.  with 
tbe  note  Sod  BimmuMU  earn  ntgoi  cue  PavU:  Betham 
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Airgid  (Rojal  I.  Acad.),  Saec.  v.  vi. 
Comp.  Petrie,  ThmsactUMSofR.I.A.f 
xviii.,  1838.  O'Curry's  Lectures, 
Dublin,  1861,  pp.  321 E,  where  a  fiio- 
simile  is  dren. 
((.)  (ff.)  Two  copies  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Dublin,  said  to  be  "  ante-Hieronj- 
mian,  Saec.  yii."» 

To  these  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  Irish, 
including  under  this  term  North  British  MSS., 
which  exhibit  a  text  more  nearlj  approaching  the 
Vulgate,  but  jet  with  characteristic  old  readings. 
Such  are :  — 

Brit.  Mus.,  BaH,  1802.    Saec.  x.-xii.  A.D. 

1138  ?    Pme&ces  all  at  the  beginning.     No 

Capituh  or  Sections,    Bentley's  W.  (Plate 

ii.  fig.  4.) 
Brit.  Mus.,  ffarl,  1023.    Saec  x.-xii?    No 

Capitula  or  Sections.    (Plate  ii.  fig.  3.) 
Lambeth.    Hie  Book  of  Mac  Duman.^  Saec. 

X.     Has    Sections,  but    no    Prefaces   or 

Canons. 
Dublin,  T,  C,  C,    The  Book  of  Kells.    Saec. 

•  •  • 

nu. 
Dublin,  T,  C.  C.   The  Book  of  Vurrow,  Saec. 

Tiii. 
Dublin,  T,  C.  C.      The  Book  of  Dimma, 

Saec.  viii. 
Dublin,  T.  C,  C.   The  Book  of  Moling,  Saec. 

■  •  •  ^ 

viu.' 
Qallican  (?)  revision." 

Brit.  Mus.,  Egerton,  609,  formerly  Mcyoris 
Monasterii ;  iv.  Gospp.  deficient  from 
Mark  vL  56  to  Luke  xi.  1.  This  MS.  is 
called  mm,  and  classified  under  Vulgate 
MSS.  in  the  editions  of  the  N.  T.,  but  it 
has  been  used  only  after  Calmet*s  very 
imperfect  collation,  and  offers  a  distinct 
type  of  text.  Praef.  Can.  No  Capitula, 
(2.)  Of  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

n.  Cod.  Bobbiensis,  at  Vienna.  A  few 
fragments  of  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epp. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  JahrbScher  d. 
Lit.  1.  c. 

ii.  p.  263.  Tbe  sticbometry  is  as  follows :  Matheus  vemu 
kabei  MMDCC,  Marcus  MDCC,  Lucas  MMDCCC,  Jo- 
hannis  MMCCC.    Id.  p.  318* 

P  Dr.  Reeves  undertook  to  pnbUdi  tbe  text  of  tbe 
Book  of  Amiagb,  with  collations  of  1,  k,  and  otber  MSS. 
in  T.  C.  D.,  bnt  tbe  writer  has  been  ntiable  to  learn  wbe- 
tber  he  will  carry  out  bis  design.  Tbe  MSS.i}-k  the 
writer  knows  only  by  description,  and  ^'ery  imperfectly. 

4  Facslrailes  of  many  of  theae  "  Irish  "  MSS.  are  given 
in  Westwood's  PaUograpkia  Sacra  and  in  O'Curry's 
I^ecturn.  Tbe  text  of  most  of  them  (even  of  tbose  col- 
lated by  Bentley)  Is  very  Imperfectly  known,  and  it 
passes  by  a  very  gradnal  transition  Into  tbe  ordinary 
type  of  Vulgate.  Tbe  whole  question  of  tbe  general 
character  and  tbe  specific  varieties  of  these  MSS.  requires 
caittftil  Investigation.  Tbe  Table  (F)  will  give  some  Idea 
of  their  variations  fh>m  tbe  common  text.  The  Stow  St. 
John,  at  present  In  Lord  Asbbumbam's  oollection,  pro- 
bably belonffi  to  tbls  family. 

'  These  four  MSS.  I  know  only  by  Mr.  Westwood's 
descriptions  in  bis  Palaeographia  Sacra :  and  to  Mr. 
Westwood  belongs  tbe  credit  of  first  directing  attention 
to  Irish  MSS.  after  tbe  Ume  of  BenUey. 

•  Tbe  text  of  tbls  recension,  which  I  believe  to  be  con- 
tained also  in  gi,  and  Bentley's  p  (oomp.  p.  1713.  note  •)  is 
closely  allied  to  the  British  type.  As  to  the  Spanish  text 
I  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  form  an  estimate  of  its 
character. 
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0,  Cod.  Corbei.y  a  MS.  of  Ep.  of  St. 

James.  Published  bj  Mai-tianay,  1695. 
p,  (Of  St.  Paul's  "Epp.)   Cod.  Clarom., 

the  Latin  text  of  D,.     Published  by 

Tischendorf. 
q.  fOf  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.  Sangenn., 

uie  Latin  text  of  £,,  said  to  have  an 

independent   ralue,    but    imperfectly 

known. 
r.  (Of  St,  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod:  Boern.,  the 

Latin  text  of  Gg,  is  in  the  main  an 

old  copy,  adapted  in  some  points  to 

the  Greek. 
s.  (See  Gospels). 
i.  Fragments  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  tran- 

so'ibed  at  Munich  by  Tischendorf. 
u,  V,  (Acts)  the  Latin  text  of  I)|  and  E^ 
(Cod.  Bezae  and  Cod.  Laud). 

To  these  must  be  added,  from  the  result  of  a 
pnrtiiil  collection : — 

x^.  Oxford,  Bodl.   S418  (Selden.  30). 
Acts.     Saec.  yiii.,  vii.    An  uncial  BiS. 
of  the  highest  intei^est.     Deficient  xiv. 
26,  fidei — ^xt.  32,  cum  essent.  Bentl. 
Xt>    Among  its  characteristic  readings 
maybe  noticed:  ▼.  34,  foras  modicum 
apostolos  secedere ;  ix.  40,  surge  in 
nomine  Domini  Ihu  Xtt. ;   xi.  17,  ne 
daret  illis  Spiritum  Sanctum  credenti- 
bus   in    nomine  Ihu  Xti. ;   xiii.   14, 
Paulus  et  Barnabas;  xri.   1,  et  clrni 
drcuisset    has    nationes    peiTenit    in 
Derben.     (Plate  i.  Hg.  4). 
Xg.  Oxford,  Bodl,  Laud.  Lat.  108  (E, 
67).     Saec.  ix.     St.  Paul's    Epp.   in 
Saxon  letters.      Ends   Hebr.  xi.   34, 
aciem   gladii.     Corrected  appaiently 
by  three  hands.    The  original  text  was 
a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin,  but  it  has 
been  much  erased.     In  nnany' cases  it 
agrees  with  d  almost  or  quite  alone  : 
e.  g.   Hom.  ii.    14,  16,  iii.  22,  26, 
X.    20,  XV.    13,   23,   27,  30.      The 
Epistles  to  Thess.  ai^  placed  before  the 
Ep.   to    Coloss.     This    arrangement^ 
which  is    given    by  Augustine    (^Dtt 
Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  13),  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  early  English  MSS.,  and 
occurs  in  the  Saxon  (Cambridge'  MS., 
and  several  other  MSS.  of  the  Bible 
quoted    by  Hody,  p.   664.      Comp. 
§31  (2)  8.« 
The  well -known  BarMan  MS.   1772 
.  (§32,  (2)   3)   ought  to  be  reckoned 
rather  among  the  Old  than  the  Vul- 
gate texts.     A  good  collection  of  its 
more  striking  variations  is  given  in  the 
Harleian  C!atalogue.     In  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  (no  less  than  in  the  Gospels) 
there  are  indications  of  an  unrevised 
(African)  and  revised  texts,  but  the 
materials  are  as  yet  too  Imperfect  to 
allow  of  an  exact  determination  of  the 
different  types. 

(3.)  In  the  Apocalypse  the  text  depends  on  m 
and  eai'ly  quotations,  especially  in  Primasius. 

«  A  veiy  Interesting  hUtoriral  notice  of  the  use  of  the 
Old  Latin  In  the  North  of  Eogjaod  Is  given  hy  Bede,  who 
says  of  Geulfrid,  a  ooniemporary  abbot,  '*  JBlbHothecam 
utiiusqne  Monasteiii  ^Weannonth  and  Jarrow]  magna 
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13.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  chief  part  of  the 
0.  T.,  and  for  considerable  parts  of  the  N.  T. 
(*.  g.  Apoc.  Acts),  the  old  text  rests  upon  esrly 
quotations  (principally  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Lndfer 
of  Oigliari,  for  the  African  text,  Ambroee  and  Ac- 
gustine  for  the  Italic).  These  were  collected  by 
SabaUer  with  gi«at  diligence  up  to  the  date  of  his 
work ;  but  more  recent  discoveries  ie.  g.  of  the 
Roman  Specuiutn)  have  furnished  a  lai^  store  o^ 
new  materials  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  em- 
ployed. (The  great  work  of  Sabatier,  abeady  often 
refeiTod  to,  is  still  the  standard  work  on  the  Lstin 
Versions.  His  great  fault  is  his  neglect  to  distin- 
guish the  different  types  of  text,  African,  Itdic, 
British,  Gallic;  a  task  which  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  earliest  work  on  the  subject  was  Ij 
Flaminius  Nobilius,  Vetua  Test.  tee.  LXX.  Letime 
redditum  ....  Romae,  1588.  The  new  ooUatioBi 
made  by  Tischendorf,  Mai,  M&iter,  Ceriani,  hare 
been  noticed  separatdy.) 

III.  The  Laboubs  of  Jebome. — 14.  It  has  beet 

seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century  the  Latin 

texts  of  the  Bible  current  in  the  Western  Cbon^ 

had  fallen  into  the  greatest  oorraptioii.     The  cnl 

was  yet  greater  in  prospect  than  at  the  tone ;  far 

the  sepantion  of  the  East  and  West,  poUtically  ui 

ecclesiastically,  was  growing  inuninent,  and  the  fisar 

of  the  perpetuation  of  £dse  and  conflicting  Lata 

copies  proportionately  greater.    But  In  the  cri<i^ 

of  danger  the  great  sdwlar  was  raised  up  who  pr>- 

bably  alone  for  1500  years  posseased  the  quahfta- 

tions  necessary  for  proiiucing  an  original  verskiQ  of 

the  Saiptures  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  Churches 

Jerome — Euaebius  Hieronymus — ^was  bora  in  3i'i» 

A.D.  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  at  Bethl^Kia 

in  420  A.D.     From   his  early  yoath  he  was  a 

vigorous  student,  and  age  removed  nothing  tma 

his  zeal.    He  has  been  wdl  called  the  Westn 

Origen  (Hody,  p.  350),  and  if  he  wanted  the  \xry- 

uess  of  heart  and  generous  sympathies  of  the  gmi 

Alexandrine,  he  had  more  chastened  critical  ikH 

and  closer  concentration  of  power.     After  locg  «ai 

self-denying  studies  in  the  East  and  West,  Jercoe 

went  to  Rome  A.D.  382,  probably  at  the  wqw*: 

of  Damasus  the  Pope,  to  assist  in  an  importast 

synod  (Ep.  cviii.  6),  where  he  seems  to  have  h«« 

at  once  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Pope  (£f. 

cxxiu.  10).    His  active  biblical  labours  date  fivm 

this  epoch,  and  in  examining  them  it  will  be  co> 

venient  to  follow  the  order  of  time,  notkxng  •  1 

the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Vernon  of  the  N.  T.; 

(2)  the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Venien  (ttc 

the  Greek)  of  the  O,  T. ;  (3)  the  New  Venaoo  cf 

the  0.  T.  from  the  Hebi-ew.     . 

(1.)  Tfuf  Beviswn  of  the  Old  Latm  Verf** 
of  the  K  r.— 15.  Jeiome  had  not  been  locg  at 
Rome  (A.D.  383)  when  Damasus  consulted  hiic  »t 
points  of  Scriptural  criticism  {Ep.  xix. "  Difccti^ia 
tuae  est  ut  ai-denti  illo  stmuitatis  ii^enio  . .  •  • 
vivo  sensu  scribas").  The  answers  whkfa  be  re- 
oeived  {Epp.  xx.,  xxi.)  may  well  hare  enooanH 
him  to  seek  for  greater  services :  and  appaientlr  z 
the  same  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  rpr^* 
of  the  cuiTent  Latin  version  of  the  N.  T.  ht  i-* 
help  of  the  Greek  original.  Jerone  was  tlij 
sensible  of  the  prejudices  which  sudi  a  work  woi.5 
excite  among  those  "  who  thought  that  ignoii»« 


gemlnasse  IndustrU.  Ita  ul  tres  Pandectas  vone  trs*- 
latlonls,  ad  onum  vetostae  tiaaalaticnla.  qnnn  *  r^»* 
attulent,  ipse  awpenwUungeret. . . .  .*  (HUL  AbM.  w^*- 
mutk.  et  Cfirwient.    Quoted  by  Ht^y.  Dt  ftel  ^  ♦•' 
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was  holiMas"  {£!p,  ad  Marc,  xxvii.),  but  the  need 

of  it  wn  juffsat.   «'  There  were,"  he  says,  **  almost 

as  many  forms  of  text  as  copies"  ("tot  sunt  ex- 

empbria  pene  qnot  codices,"  l*raef.  m  Ew.),   Mi*. 

takes  had  been  introduced  "  by  false  transcription, 

by  domsy  corrections,  and  by  careless  interpolap 

tions  "  {id.),  and  in  the  confusion  which  had  ensued 

the  one   remedy  was  to  go  back  to  the  original 

sooree  (Graeca  Veritas,  Graeca  origo).   The  Gospels 

kad  naturally  suffered  most.     Thoughtless  scribes 

inserted  additional  details  in  the  narrative  from  the 

parallels,  and  changed  the  foi-ms  of  expression  to  those 

with  which  they  had  been  originally  familiarized 

i  ii) .    Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to  these  first 

(**  haec  praesens  praefatiuocula  poUicetur  quatuor 

tantam  Evangdia").     But  his  aim  was  to  re\ise 

tlie  Old  Latin,  and  not  to  make  a  new  version. 

When  AngQstine  expressed  to  him  his  gratitude  for 

•* his  tranalatkn  of  the  Gospel"  {Ep.  civ.  6,  " non 

pirras  Deo  gratias  agimus  de  opere  tuo  quo  Evan- 

geliom  ex  Graeco  interpretatua  fs"),  he  tacitly 

corrected  him  by  substituting  for  this  phrase  •*  the 

oorr«cUon  of  the  N.  T,"  {Ep,  cxii.  20,  «  Si  me,  ut 

(Jicis,  in  N.  T.  emendatione  suscipis  ....  ").     For 

tliis  porpoae  he  colhited  «uly  Gi-eek  MSS.,  and 

preserved  the  current  rendering  wherever  the  sense 

was  not  injared  by  it  (**...  Evangelia  . . .  codicum 

Gneoonim  eroendnta  collatione  sed  veterum.    Quae 

(be  maliam  a  lectionis  Latinae  consuetudine  discre- 

farait,  ita  calamo  temperavimus  (a//,  imperavimus) 

at  his  tantum   quae  sensum  videbantur  mutare, 

oorrectis,  reliqua  manere  pateremur  ut  fueraut:" 

Praef,  ad  Dam.).     Yet  although  he  proposed  to 

kimself  this  limited  object,  the  various  fonns  of 

ooiTupiioii  which  had  been  intitxluoed  were,  as  he 

describes,  so  numerous  that  the  difference  of  the 

OH  and  Revised  (Hieronymian)  text  is  throughout 

clear  and  striking.     Thus  in  Matt.  v.  we  have  the 

following  variations  :~- 
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Vdut  Latino. 
39  (Fatris  mei). 


53  (mandncare). 

66  (apatre). 

67  exhoceryo. 
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y^iioaia  nma  (Hieron.). 

39  (Patrls   mel  qui  mOtt 
mt). 


53  Tod  mandacandum). 

66  (a  patre  vuo). 

67  exnoG. 


VeUtM  LatinaJ^ 
7  Ipsia  miaerdfUur  DeuM. 

11  dUerlDt . . . 

—  propter  justiftoM. 

12  ante  roe  paira  eonem 

(Lake  vL  26). 
17  noo  venl  solvere  Iqfem 


id  fiant :  eoelum  et  terra 
transibunt,  verba  au- 
tewk  Mea  iton  praetor' 


22  firatri  sno. 

26  es  in  via  com  eo  (and 

often). 
29  mxtUUigr  In  gehennam. 
37  quod  autem  hit  abun* 

damtius. 
41  et  alia  duo. 

43  odio  habebii. 

44  vestros  benefacite. 


33  frmtri  aao  sine  onisa. 
S  e^  cam  iOo  in  Int 

29  «i<  in  gebennam. 
ti  quod  antem  ampUut. 

41  <KGbfc  alia  duo. 

43odief. 

44  rtfteom,  et  ieneiUcite  qui 

malediomt     vobts     et 

beneliBcite. 

Of  these  variations  those  in  vers.  17,  44,  are  only 
partially  supported  by  the  old  copies,  but  they 
ill-ofttrate  the  character  of  the  interpolations  from 
whidi  the  text  suffered.  In  St.  .lohn,  as  might  l)e 
«pect«d,  the  variations  are  less  frequent.  The 
6th  ch^ter  contains  only  the  following : — 


Vutgata  nova  (Hieron.). 

7  Ipsl  misericordiann  con' 
teqwtntur, 

11  dixerint . . .  mentienia. 
—  propter  me. 

12  ante  vos. 

17  non  venl  solvere. 
18.  flanU 


2  Kqnebator  autem, 
11  (VQlefaant). 
2S  (qonn  benedlzerat  Do' 

mtaias  (aUl  aUter)  ). 
39  haec  est 


2  et  seqncbatur. 
21  (voluenint). 
23  (gratias  agente  Domino). 

39     haec  est  autem. 


«  In  giving  the  readings  of  Veiut  Latina  the  writer  has 
threoji^KmtoooihMd  himself  to  tboee  which  are  supported 
VOL.  II. 


16.  Some  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  intro- 
duced were,  as  will  be  seen,  made  purely  on  lin- 
guistic grounds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on 
what  principle  he  proceeded  in  this  respect  (comp. 
§35).     Othera  involved  questions  of  interpretation 
(Matt.  vi.   11,   supermbstardialia  for   hrio{fffioi). 
But  the  greater  number  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
the  interpolations  by  which  the  synoptic  Gospels 
especially  were  disfigured.      These   interpolations, 
unless  his  description  is  veiy  much  exaggerated, 
must  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  are  found 
in  existing  copies ;  but  examples  still  occur  which 
show  the  impoitant  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Church  by  checking  the  perpetuation  of  apocry- 
phal glosses:  Matt.  iii.  3,  15  (v.  12);  (ix.  21); 
XX.  28 ;  (xxiv.  36) ;    Maik  i.  3,  7,  8 ;   iv.   19 ; 
xvi.  4;  Luke  (v.  10);  viii.  48;  ix.  43,  50;  xi. 
36  ;  xii.  38;  xxiii.  48  ;  John  vi.  56.     As  a  check 
upon  further  intei-polation  he  inserted  in  his  text 
the  notation  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  [New  Testa- 
ment, §21] ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  in- 
cluded in  his  revision  the  famous />ericop<?,  John  vii. 
53,  viii.  11,  which  is  not  included  in  that  analysis. 
17.  The  preface  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a 
revision  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  Jerome  really  levised  the  remaining 
books  of  the  N.  T.     Augustine  (a.d.  403)  speaks 
only  of  **  the  Gospel "  {Ep.  civ.  6,  quoted  above), 
and  there  is  no  preface  to  any  other  books,  such  as 
is  elsewhere  found  before  all  Jerome's  vei-sions  or 
editions.     But  the  omission  is  probably  due  to  the 
comparatively  pure  state  in  which  the  text  of  the 
rest  of  the  N.  T.  was  preserved.      Damasus  had 
requested  {Pracf.  ad  Dam.)  a  revision  of  the  whole, 
and  when  Jerome  had  feced  the  more  invidious  and 
difficult  pait  of  his  work  there  is  no  i-eason  to  think 
that  he  would  shrink  from  the  completion  of  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  enumerates  (a.d. 
398)   among  his  works   **  the  restoration  of  the 
(Latin  version  of  the)  N.  T.  to  harmony  with  the 
original  Greek."    {Ep.  ad  Lucin.  Ixxi.  5 1  *«  N.  T. 
Graecae  I'eddidi    auctoritati,    ut    enim    Vetenim 
Librorum  fides  de  Hebraeis  voluminibus  examinanda 
est,  ita  novorum  Graecae  (?)  sermonis  normam  desi- 
derat."    De  Vir.  III.  cxxxv. :  «  N.  T.  Graecae  fidei 
reddidi.    Vetus  juxta  Hebraicam  ti-anstuli.")     It  is 
yet  more  directly  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  of  this 
revision,  that  in  writing  to  Marcella  (cir.  a.d.  385) 
on  the  chaises  which  had  been  brought  against  him 
for  **  introducing  changes  in  the  Gospels,"  he  quotes 
three  passages  from  the  Epistles  in  which  he  asserts 
the  superiority  of  the  present  Vulgate  reading  to 
that  of  the  Old  I.atin  (Rom.  xii.  11,  Domino  servi- 
eutes,  for  tempori  servientes;   1  Tim.  v.  19,  add. 
nisi  sub  duobus  aut  tribus  testibus;   1  Tim.  i.  16, 
fidelis  sermo,  for  humanns  sei-rao).     An  examina- 
tion of  tiie  Vulgate  text,  with  the  quotations  of 
ante-Hieronymian  fathei-s  and  the  imperfect  evi- 
dence of  MSS.,  is  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the 
reality  and  character  of  the  revision.     This  will  be 
nppai-ent  from  a  collation  of  a  few  chapters  taken 
from  several  of  the  later  books  of  the  N,  T. ;  but 
it  will  also  be  obvious  that  the  revision  was  hasty 
and  impeifect ;  and  in  later  times  the  line  betw^een 

bj  a  combination  of  authorities,  avoiding  the  peculiarities 
of  single  MSSh  and  (If  posaibU)  of  a  single  family. 

5  Q 
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the  Hievonymian  and  Old  texts  became  very  indis-  1 
tinct.   Old  readings  appear  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  on  the  other  hand  no  MS.  represents  a  pure 
African  text  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

Acts  i.  4-25. 


Venio  Vetu$.* 

4  cum  oonvertar^ur  cum 

iUis  , . .  quod  audUtis 

5  txn^emini.  {a  me. 

6  at  %Ui  oonvenienies. 

7  at  iUe  rapondem  dixit 

8  iuperveniente  8.  S. 

10  intenderent.  Gomp.  ill. 
(4).  12;  vi.  16;  z.  4; 
(xlil.  9). 

13  sKenderunt    m    tupe- 

riora. 
—  erant  haJbttantes. 

14  perBevermntes  tmanimei 

onUUmi. 
IB  Utcigitur adquitivU, 
21  qui  convenenmt  nobls- 

cum  viiis. 
25  ire.  Comp.  zvil.  30. 


5 
« 
7 

8 
10 


13 


14 

18 
21 

25 


Vulg. 

convc9ocni ...  quam  an* 
dlstls  par  o$  meum, 
baptixabimini, 
Igitur  qui  oonvenerant 
Dixit  OMttem. 
tv^arvenieHtU  S.  S. 
Intuerentor. 


in 


in  coenaculum  ascend- 

erunt. 
mandbant. 
persev.   unanimiter 

oratione. 

JSthicqtndempouediL 
vlrisqnl  oobiscom  nmt 

oongregaH, 
tUaiiret. 


Acts 

16  circa  sinutlaerum, 

Judaels. 

teminatnr. 

tupentttioiot. 
23  perambukmt. 
—  culturas  vestras. 
26  ex  nno  Mangubte. 


17 
18 
22 


xvii.  16-34. 

16  iOokHatriae  dedUam. 

17  cum  Judaels. 

18  teminivarbius. 

22  tupattitionoreB. 

23  praeteriau. 
—  rimulaera  vestra. 
26  ex  UDO. 


Rom.  i.  13-15. 


13  Jfon  autem  arbitror, 
15  quod  In  me  eUpromplut 
turn. 


13  nolo  autem. 
16  quod  in  me  promptum 
at. 


6 
7 


1  Cor. 

sequent!   se    (sequent!, 
tO,CCod.Aug.f).f 
In  flgnram. 

idolonim     cultores    (jg 
oorr.)  efflciamur. 
12  putat  (g  corr.)- 
16  sicut   prudentes,    vobis 

dioo. 
16  quera  (f,  g). 
—  communlcatio(alt)(f,g). 
21  participare  (f,  g). 
29  infldeU  (g). 


X.  4-29. 
4  c(»nsequente  eos. 

6  In  flgura  (f ),  (b). 

7  idololatrae  (MoUtres,  f  ) 

effldamlni  (f ). 
12  exlstfmatrf). 

15  ut  (slcut.  f,  g)  pmdenti- 

bus  loquor  (dlco,  f,  g>. 

16  cai. 

—  partldpatto. 
21  participes  esse. 
29  (allena);alia(f). 


2C0R.  iii.  11-18. 
14  dum  (quod  g  corr.)  non  \  14  non  reodaium  (f ) 

retfdatur  (g  corr.). 
18  cb  (a  g)  gloria  in  glori' 

Ofll(g). 


18  a  claritaU 
taiem. 


in    dari- 


Gal.  iii.  14-25. 


14  beneOetionem  (g). 

15  irritumfacU  (irrOat,  g). 
25  tmnienU  autem  Jlde  (g). 


14  poUieiUUionem  (T). 

15  $pemit  (f ). 

25  AiubivmUJidet(t). 


Phil.  ii.  2-30. 


2  unum(fi). 

6  cum  . . .  eonttitutu*  (g). 
12  dUeetiMiimi  (g). 
26  soUicttiu((aedebalttr,g). 
28  tMeUuiitaqm, 

30  paraboiatut   de  anima 
aua  (g). 


2  idiptum  (T). 

6  cum . . .  eitet  (f ). 
12  oariitind  (f). 
26  moesdtf  (f ). 
28 /etttfUMUiiM  ergo  (fetL 
ego,  f :  fat.  autem^  g). 
30  tradetti  animam  tuam 

(r). 


1  Tim.  iii.  1-12. 


1  Bitmamu  (g  oorr.). 

2  doeibOem  (g). 

4  habentem  in  6b$equio. 
8  turpHueroM. 

12  Jttiot  bene  rtgentee  (g 

oorr.). 


1  Jiddit  (f ). 

2  doctcrem  (f ). 

4  babentem  tubdito*  (f,  g). 
8  turpe  Uurum  tectanta 

(0  (turpa.  t.  g). 
12  quiKUie  tuit  beneprae- 

tint  (f ). 


■  See  note  •»  p.  1696. 

7  The  Latin  readings  of  Cod.  Aug.  have  been  added,  as 
offering  an  Interesting  example  of  the  admixture  of  a  few 
old  readings  with  the  revised  text.  Those  of  Cod.  Boem. 
'g)  differ,  as  will  be  seen,  very  widely  from  them. 
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(2.)  The  Retfision  oj  the  0.  T.  from  the  LXI. 
— 18.  About  the  same  time  (cir.  a.D.  383)  at  which 
he  was  engaged  on  the  revision  of  tiie  N.  T.,  Jerome 
undertook  also  a  first  revision  of  the  Psalter.  This 
he  made  by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  bat  the  work 
was  not  very  complete  or  careful,  and  the  wordf  in 
which  he  describes  it  maj,  perhaps,  be  exteoded 
without  injustice  to  the  revision  of  the  later  bodes 
of  the  N.  T. :  **  Psalterium  Romae  .  .  .  emeodaniD 
et  juxta  LXX.  intei-pretes,  lioet  cvrwn  ma.jiki 
illud  ex  parte  oorrexeram"  {Praef.  m  lA.  Ps.  . 
This  revision  obtained  the  name  of  the  Roma% 
Psalter,  probably  because  it  was  made  for  the  u^ 
of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  request  of  Damasos 
where  it  was  retained  till  the  pontificate  of  Pins  V. 
(aj>.  1566),  who  introduced  the  Gallican  Psalter 
generally,  though  the  Roman  Psalter  was  still  re^ 
tained  in  three  Italian  churches  (Hodv,  p.  383,  **■  in 
una  Romae  VaOcana  ecdesia,  et  extxm  urbem  in 
Medioliinensi  et  in  eoclesia  S.  Mardt  Venetus" . 
In  a  short  time  "  the  old  error  prevailed  over  the 
new  correction,"  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  Pkols 
and  Eustochiam  Jerome  commenced  a  new  ac-i 
more  thorough  revision  (Qallican  Psalter).*  The 
exact  date  at  which  this  was  made  is  not  known, 
but  it  may  be  fixed  with  great  probability  rtrr 
shoilly  after  a.d.  387,  when  he  retired  to  BetH- 
lehem,  and  certainly  before  391,  when  he  bad 
begun  his  new  translations  from  the  Hdmw.  Ic 
the  new  revision  Jerome  attempted  to  represeot  ss 
far  as  possible,  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  vera^i!*. 
the  reid  reading  of  the  Hebrew.  With  this  vivw 
he  adopted  the  notation  of  Origen  [SBPTrA6i5T: 
compare  Praef.  in  Oen.,  &c.],  and  thus  indicated 
all  the  additions  and  omissions  of  the  LXX.  text 
reproduced  in  the  Latin.  The  additions  were  markid 
by  an  oibelua  (••-) ;  the  omissions,  which  he  snp> 
plied,  by  an  asteiisk  (  •  )•  The  omitted  passacs 
he  supplied  by  a  version  of'^the  Gntk  of  Theodotioc 
and  not  directly  from  the  Hebrew  (*'  unusqnisqv 
.  .  .  ubicunque  viderit  virgulam  praeoedentem  (-*- 
ab  ea  usque  ad  duo  puncta  (")  quae  impresMmia. 
sciat  in  LXX.  interpretibus  plus  haberi.  (Jbi  aiitna 
stellae  (  •  )  similitudinem  perspexerit,  de  Hebrve 
voluminibus  additum  noverit,  aeque  usque  ad  dct 
pancta,/uxto  Tbeodotionis  d»mi€uat  edUiomfm^  <^ 
simplicitate  aermonis  a  LXX.  interpretihHs  »e 
dUsoordat"  Praef.  ad  Pa, ;  compare  Praef.  m  J.  \ 
Paralip.  Libr.  Sohm.  juxta  LXX.  Intt.  £p.  <  r.. 
ad  Sun.  et  Fret.),  This  new  edition  soon  obtain*^ 
a  wide  popularity.  Gregory  of  Tours  is  said  v 
have  introduced  it  from  Rome  into  the  paK^ 
services  in  France,  and  from  this  it  obtained  ih* 
name  of  the  OcMuxm  Psalter.  The  eomponwc 
of  one  or  two  passages  will  show  the  extent  aaJ 
nature  of  the  corrections  which  Jerome  introdur^! 
into  this  second  work,  as  compared  with  the  Koais* 
Psalter.     (See  Table  D,  opposite.) 

How  far  he  thoagbt  change  reoUy  neoesBary  wu 
appear  from  a  compansoo  of  a  few  verses  of  h» 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  eariier  i^ 
vised  septuagintal  tranalations,    (See  Table  E.) 

Numerous  MSS.  remain  which  ooototn  the  LaMs 
Psalter  in  two  or  more  forma.  Tliua  Bibt.  Bod^- 
lAud.  35  (Saec  x.?)  contains  a  triple  Pau»-. 
GalUcan,  Roman,  and  Hebrew :  CoU.  C.  C.  Ot<^ 
xii.  (Saec.  xv.^  Gallican,  Roman,  Hebrew:  IJ.  t- 

■  In  one  plsce  Jerome  seems  to  tnefaide  tb«se  t«o  r « • 
sions  in  one  work :  **  Pfealtertnm . . .  carta  cnMndsttMiir  «* 
juxta  LXX.  interpretn  nostro  labors  dndma  Roou 
dpit" . . .  (ApoL  ode.  R%tf.  W.  30). 
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fSaee.  sir.)  Galilean,  Hebrew,  Hebr.  text  with 
iDterlinear  Latin :  BrU.  Mus.  Harl.  634,  a  double 
I^ter,  Galilean  and  Hebrew :  Brii,  Mua.  Arund. 
155  (Saec.  zi.)  a  Roman  Psalter  with  Gallican 
convcUoos  :  Coll.  S8.  Trtn.  CanAr.^  R.  17,  1, 
a  triple  lUter,  Hebrew,  Gallican,  Roman  (Saec. 
jdi.):  Id.  R.  8,  6,  a  triple  Psalter,  the  Hebrew 
text  with  a  peculiar  interlinear  Latin  rersion, 
Jennne's  Hebrew,  Gallican.  An  example  of  the 
onrerised  Latin,  which,  indeed,  is  not  very  satift- 
^etorily  distinguished  6x>m  the  Roman,  is  found 
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with  an  Anglo-Saxon  interlinear  yersion,  JJnio, 
lAbr,  Cambr.,  Ff.,  i.  23  (Saec.  xi.).  H.  Stephens 
published  a  '<  Qumcuplex  PsaUerium,  Galiictun, 
Mhomaicum,  Hebraicum^  Vetus,  Coneiliatum,  .  .  . 
Paris^  1513,"  but  he  does  not  mention  the  MSS. 
from  which  he  derived  his  texts. 

19.  From  the  second  (Gallican)  revision  of  the 
Psalms  Jerome  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a 
revision  of  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  restoring 
all,  hj  the  help  of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  con- 
formity with  the  Hebrew.     In  the  Preface  to  the 
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lo  Tables  D,  £,  and  F,  the  passages  are  taken  flrem  MartJanay's  and  Sabalier's  texts,  witboot  any  reference  to  MSS.. 
so  that  the  variations  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  approximately  comet 


Vetus  ZxOima. 


(IfiMiqikid) 
JTisi  quia  (qnod) 


Ps.  viii.  4-6. 
'PaaU.  Romanum. 

Qaoniam    videbo    coelos,    opera    digftorum 

taoram : 
lonam  et  steUas  quas  tu  flmdaati. 
Quid  est  homo,  ^ptod  memor  es  ejus  ? 
aat  filius  homkils,  quoniam  vlaltas  earn  ? 
Minuisti  earn  panic  miuos  ab  angelis ; 
gloria  et  honore  coronastl  eum : 
et  ooDsUtaisU   eum   super  opera  manuum 

tuarum. 


P$aU.  OaUUxmuM. 

Qiionlam  videbo   coelos  *  tuos  "  opera  dl- 

gitonim  tnomm ; 
lonam  et  Stellas  quae  f  tu  ''  fondasti. 
Quid  est  homo,  iptod  memor  es  ejus  ? 
aut  Alius  homlnis,  qnomam  visltas  emn? 
Minuitti  eum  paulo  minus  ab  angelis ; 
gloria  et  honore  coronastl  eum, 
f  et  /'  constttulsti  eum  super  opera  manuum 

tuarum. 


rtfpeni 


Ps.  xxxix.  1-4. 

Elxspectans  exspectavl  Domlnum : 

et  respeeit  «ie ; 
et  exaudivlt  dqpreeaiionem  meam; 
et  eduxlt  me  de  lacu  mlserlae, 
et  de  luto  faeds. 

Et  statnit  super  petram  pedes  meos ; 
et  dlrexit  gressus  meos. 
Et  hnmisit  In  os  meum  cantlcum  novum : 

hymnum  Deo  nostro. 


Ezspectans  exspectavl  Domlnum  : 

et  irUendit  mikii 
et  fex^'audlvlt  preoei  meas ; 
et  eduxlt  me  de  lacu  mlseriae; 
fet  "de  luto  faecls. 
Et  Btatult  super  petram  pedes  meos ; 
fet"  direxlt  gressus  meos. 
£t  Immislt  in  os  meum  cantlcum  novum : 

carmen  Deo  nostro. 


(Doawfto.) 


«pudiB/en». 


Ps.  xvi.  (xv.)  8-11  (ACTS 

Provldebam    Dominum    In    conspectu    meo 

semper, 
qnoniaro  a  dextris  est  mlhi,  ne  oommovear. 
Propter  hoc  ddectatum  est  cor  meum, 
et  exsultavit  lingua  mea : 
Insoper  et  caro  mea  requlesoet  In  spe. 
Qoonlun  non  derellnques  animam  meam  In 

inferno  (-urn) ; 
nee  dabis  Sanctum  tunm  videre  oorruptlonem. 
Notas  mlhl  fedstl  vlas  vltae: 
adimpIeMs  me  laetitia  cum  vnltu  tno : 
delectationes  in  dextra  tua,  usque  in  flnem. 


11. 


25-28). 
Provldebam 


Dominuni    In 


conspectu    meo 

semper, 
quouiam  a  dextrls  est  mihl,  ne  oommovear. 
Propter  hoc  laeUxtum  est  cor  meum, 
et  exsultavit  lingua  mea : 
t  Insuper  "et  caro  mea  reqoiescet  In  spe. 
Quoniam  non  derellnques  animam  meam  In 

tfi/emo; 
nee  dabis  Sanctum  tuum  videre  comiptlonem. 
Notes  mlhl  fecisti  vlas  vltae: 
adimplebis  me  laetitia  cam  vultu  too : 
delectationes  In  dextera  tua  f  usque  "  in  flnem. 
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Ps. 


Vetut  LaHna. 


Qois  est  homo  qui  vnlt  vitsm, 
€t  a^U  videre  dies  bonce? 
Cakibe  Ungnam  tuam  a  male : 
^t  Ubia  tua  ne  loqoantur  dolom. 
Devfrie  a  malo  et  fac  bonum : 
inqaire  pacem  et  tequere  cam. 
Ocail  Domini  super  Justos 
et  sum  ejus  ad  preoes  eorum. 
Voltoa  Domini  super  tadentes  mala. 


Sacrlildnm  et  oblationem  nolulsti : 
■nres  antem  perfecistl  mlhl. 
fiblocaasta  etiam  pro  ddido  non 

postulasU. 
Tone  dlxl :  Eooe  vetilo. 
Id  capite  libri  scriptum  est  de  me 
Txif adorn  voluntatem  tuam. 


xxxiii.  (xxxiv.)  12-16  (1  Pet.  iU. 

Vulgata. 

Quls  est  homo  qui  vult  vltam, 
diligU  dies  videre  bonos  } 
PrMbe  llngusm  tuam  a  malo : 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantur  dolum. 
Diverte  a  malo  et  fhc  bonum : 
Inquire  pacem,  ti  penequere  eam. 
OciiU  Domini  super  Justos 
et  aures  ^us  in  preoes  eorum. 
Ynltus  autem  Domini  super  facientee 
mala. 


10-12). 


In    onmem    terram    exllt    sonus 

eomm: 
^t  tn  Jifobut   orbis  terrae   verba 

coram. 


Ps.  xxxix.  (xl.)  6-8  (Hebr.  x.  5-10) 

I   Sacriflcium  et  oblationem  nolulsti : 
aures  autem  perfecistl  mihl. 
HcIocauMtum   et   pro  pecooio  non 

postalastl  : 
Tunc  dixi :  Eoce  venlo. 
In  capite  libri  scriptum  est  de  me, 
ut/ae£rei»  voluntatem  tuam. 

Ps.  xviii.  (xix.)  5  (ROM.  x.  18). 

In   omnem    terram    exivit    sonus 

eorum: 
et  in^nef  orbis  terrae  verba  eorum. 


Jenmt^t  traml.from  the  Hd>r. 

Qnls  est  vir  qui  vellt  vitam 
diUffmt  dies  videre  bonos  ? 
Cuttcdi  lingnam  tuam  a  malo, 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantur  dolum. 
Etoedt  a  malo  et  fac  bonum  : 
awure  pacem  et  persequere  eam. 
UcuU  Domini  ad  Justos 
et  aures  ejus  ad  clamant  eorum. 
Vultus  Domini  super  fadentes  ma- 
lum. 


VicHnta  et  dUalume  non  indiget: 

tLwre»fodisti  mlhl. 

Holocaustum   et   pro   peccato   non 

petisti. 
Tunc  dixl :  Ecoe  venio. 
In  voltumine  libri  scriptum  est  de  me, 
ut  facerem  placitum  iibi. 


In  vniveraam  terram  exivit  8onuj« 

eorum : 
et  \nfinem  orbis  verba  eomm. 
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Rerision  of  Job,  he  notioes  the  opposition,  which  he 
had  met  with,  and  conti^asts  indignantly  his  own 
labours  wi^  the  more  mechanical  occupations  of 
monks  which  ezdted  no  reproaches  (**  Si  aut  fiscel- 
1am  junoo  texeron  aut  palmarum  folia  complicarem 
.  .  .  nullus  motderet,  nemo  reprehenderet.     Nunc 
autem  .  .  .  ooiTector  Titiorum  falsarius  yooor"). 
Similar  complaints,  but  less   strongly  expressed, 
occur  in  the  Pre&oe  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  in 
which  he  had  recoui'se  to  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  to 
the  Gredc,  in  order  to  correct  the  innumerable 
errors  in  the  names  by  which  both  texts  were  de- 
formed.    In  the  preface  to  the  three  Books  of  So- 
lomon (Proverbs,  Eoclesiastes,  Canticles)  he  notioes 
no  attacks,  but  excuses  himself  for  neglecting  to 
revise  EcdesiasUcus  and  Wisdom,  on  the  ground 
that  **  he  wished  only  to  amend  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures" ("tantummodo  Canonicas  Scripturas  vobis 
emendare  desiderans  **).    No  other  prefaces  remain, 
and  the  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and  Job  have 
alone  been  preserved;   but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design  of  revising 
all  the  "  Canonical  Scriptures "  (comp.  Ep,  cxii. 
ad  August,  (dr.  a.d.  404),  *'  Quod  autem  in  aliis 
quaeris  epistolis :  cur  prior  mea  in  libris  Canonicis 
interpretatio  asteriscos  habeat  et  viiigulas  praeno- 
tatas  .  .  .").  He  speaks  of  this  work  as  a  whole  in 
several  places  (e.  g.  adv,  Buf.  ii.  24,  **  £gone  contra 
LXX.  interpret«8  aliquid  sum  locutus,  quos  ante 
annos  plurimos  diligentissime  emendatos  meae  lin- 
gaae  studiosis  dedi  .  .  .  ?  "  Comp.  Id.  iii.  25 ;  I^, 
Ixxi.  ad  Xuotn.,  "  Septuaginta  interpretum  editio- 
nem  et  te  habere  non  dubito,  et  ante  annos  plu- 
rimos   (he   is  writing  A.D.   398)    diligentissime 
emendatara  studiosis  tradidi"),  and  distinctly  re- 
presents it  as  a  Latin  version  of  Origen's  Hexaplar 
text  (i^.  cvi.  oi  Sun,  et  Fret,,  **  1^  autem  quae 
habetur  in  *E^av\o7s  et  quam  non  vertimus"), 
if,  indeed,  the  reference  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
Psalter,  which  was  the  immediate  subject  of  dis- 
cussion.   But  though   it  seems  certain  tlutt  the 
revision  was  made,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  its  history,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
allusion  to  the  revision  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  the 
new  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua  (Judges, 
Ruth),  Kings,   the  Pit»phets,    in  which  Jerome 
touches  mora  or  less  plainly  on  the  difficulties  of 
his  ta^,  while  he  does  refer  to  his  former  labours 
on  Job,  the  Psalier,  and  the  Books  of  Solomon  in 
the  parallel  prefaces  to  those  books,  and  also  in  his 
Apology  against  RuBnus  (ii.  27,  29,  30,  31).     It 
has,  indeed,  been  supposed  (Vallarsi,  Praef,  in  Hier, 
X.)  that  these  six  books  only  were  published  by 
Jerome  himself.     The  remainder  may  have  been 
put  into  circulation  sun-eptitiously.    But  this  sup- 
position   is  not  without  difficulties.     Augustine, 
writing  to  Jerome  (cir.  a.d.  405),  earnestly  begs 
for  a  copy  of  the  revision  from  the  LXX.,  of  the 
publication  of  which  he  was  then  only  lately  aware 
{Ep.  xcvi.  34,  <*  Deinde  nobis  mittas,  obsecro,  inter- 
pretationem  tuam  de  Septuaginta,  quim  te  edidisse 
nesciebam ;"  comp.  §34).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  request  was  granted  or  not,  but  at  a  much  later 
period  (cir.  a.d.  416)  Jerome  says  that  he  cannot 
furnish  him  with  "  a  copy  of  the  LXX.  (•'.  e.  the 
I^Atin  Version  of  it)  furnished  with  asterisks  and 
obeli,  as  he  had  lost  the  chief  part  of  his  foimer 
labour  by  some  person's  tixachery  "  {Ep,  cxxxiv., 

*  A  qnestkm  has  been  raised  whether  Daniel  was  not 
translaUHl  at  a  later  time  (oomp.  VU.  Hinxm,  xxl.),  ss 
Jerome  does  not  indade  him  among  the  prophets  In  the 
Prd.  Gal;  but  In  a  letter  written  a.d.  394  (A)>.  Uil. 
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"  Pleraque  prioris  laboris  firaude  cujusdam  amisi- 
mus").    However  this  may  have  been,  Jerome 
could  not  have  spent  more  tlum  four  (or  five)  jeais 
on  the  work,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
labours,  for  in  491  he  was  already  engaged  on  the 
versions   from  the  Hebrew  whidi  coostitnte  his 
great  daim  on  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Church. 
(3.)  The  Thmslation  of  the  0,  T.  from  the  He- 
brew,— 20.  Jerome  commenced  the  st^idy  of  Hehrw 
when  he  was  already  advanced  in  middle  hie  >cir. 
A.D.  374),  thinking  that  the  difficulties  of  the  laa- 
gnage,  as  he  quainUy  points  them,  would  serve  to 
subdue  the  temptations  of  passion  to  whidi  he  vss 
exposed  {Ep,  cxxv.  §  12 ;  comp.  Fratf.  mi  /Jan.)- 
From  this  time  he  continued  the  stitdy  with  m- 
abated  zeal,  and  availed  himself  of  every  hdp  to 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  language.     His  tint 
teacher  had  been  a  Jewish  convert ;  but  afterwanb 
he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  insbnctioo  of  Jews, 
whose  services  he  secured  with  great  difficulty  an'i 
expense.    This  excessive  zeal  (as  it  seemed)  exposed 
him  to  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies,  sad 
Ruiinus  indulges  in  a  silly  pun  on  the  name  of  oce 
of  his  teachers,  with  the  intention  of  showing  tlut 
his  work  was  not  *•  supported  by  the  anthoritj  « 
tlie  Church,  but  only  of  a  second  BarOyfaas"  (Rnt". 
Apot,  ii.  12;   Hieron.  Apci.  i.  13;   comp.  ff. 
Ixxxiv.  §3,  and  Pr<ief,  m  Parol),     J€^om^  how- 
ever, was  not  deterred  by  oppo6tti<«  from  pursoisc 
his  object,  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished  that  bf 
had  surpassed  his  critics  as  much  in  generow  coar^ 
tesy  as  he  did  in  honest  labour.     He  soon  tan^ 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  use.     In  some  of  bU 
earliest  critical  letten  he  examines  the  force  of  He- 
brew words  {Epp,  xviii.,  xx.,  A.D.  381,  383);  snd 
in  A.D.  384,  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  m 
comparing  the  version  of  Aquila  with  Hebrew  MSn 
{Ep,  xxxii.  §  1),  which  a  Jew  had  snooeeded  in  ob- 
taining for  him  from  the  synagogue  (J^.  xzxvi.  §  1 . 
After  retiiing  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  barf 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  ardour  to  the  studr 
of  Hebrew,  and  he  published  several  works  on  tb* 
subject  (cir.  a.d.  389 ;  QwaM,  J7s6r.  m  (ren.  &c. . 
These  essays  served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  Versjoa. 
which  he  now  commenced.    This  version  was  not 
undertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the 
revision  of  the  Gospels  was,  but  at  the  urgent  n^ 
quest  of  private  friends,  or  from  his  own  sense  of 
the  imperious  necessity  of  the  woric.     Its  hirtoiT 
is  told  in  the  main  in  the  Pre&ces  to  the  seTCfal  io- 
stalments  which  were  successively  publtshcd.    Tb« 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  issued  first,  aa*! 
to  these  he  prefixed  the  famous  Prologns  gaU-^^ 
addressed  to  Paula  and  Enstochium,  in  which  b« 
gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.    It  is  an- 
possible  to  determine  why  he  selected  these  book* 
for  his  experiment,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  be 
was  requested  by  any  one  to  do  so.    The  vwt 
itself  was  executed  with  the  greatest  care.    Jerome 
speaks  of  the  translation  as  the  result  of  constant 
revision  {Prol.  Oal„  "  Lege  ergo  primum  SunoeJ 
et  Malachim  meum :  meum,  inquam,  meum.  Qoid- 
quid  enim  crebrius  ^'eiiendo  et  emendando  sollidtio 
et  didicimus  et  tenemus  nostrmn  est").     At  tb^ 
time  when  this  was  published  (cir.  A.D.  391, 39.^ 
other  books  seem  to  have  been  already  tnuslatai 
{Proi,  Oat.  *«  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Hebiaep  Te^ 
timus") ;  and  in  393  the  sixteen  prophets*  were  a 

ad  PouZ.)  he  places  him  dlstincUj  among  the  ftnr  iti«i'^ 
propheto.  The  Pre&oe  to  Dnnleloootalns  no  marie  of  cor 
It  appears  only  that  the  translation  was  oadr  aArr  ibti 
of  Tobitt  when  Jerome  was  not  jei  flualllsr  witk  Qaidet. 
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drcnlatioo,  and  Job  had  lately  been  put  into  the 
kuids  of  his  moet  intimate  friends  {£p,  zliz.  ad 
Panmach,).  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  already 
in  392  he  had  in  some  sense  completed  a  version  of 
the  0.  T.  {De  Vir.  lU,  cxxxv.,  "  Vetus  juxta  He- 
braieum  transtuli."  This  treatise  was  written  in 
that  jear) ;  ^  but  many  books  were  not  completed 
and  publii^bKBd  till  some  years  aflerwards.  The  next 
books  which  he  put  into  circulation,  yet  with  the 
provision  that  they  should  be  confin&l  to  fiiends 
{Fnef.  tn  Ewr^y  were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which 
he  tnuidatal  at  tiie  request  of  Dominica  and  Roga- 
tiaoDs,  who  had  urged  him  to  the  task  for  three 
jears.  This  was  probably  in  the  year  394  (  ViU 
Hiercn,  zxi.  4),  for  in  the  Preface  he  alludes  to  his 
intention  of  discussing  a  question  which  he  treats 
in  JLp.  Irii.,  written  in  395  (Z>e  optimo  Gen,  inter' 
J3tr^.).  In  the  Preface  to  the  Chi-onicles  (addressed 
to  Chromatins),  he  alludes  to  the  same  Ejostle  as 
**  lately  writtai,**  and  these  books  may  therefore  be 
set  down  to  that  year.  The  three  Books  of  So- 
kxnoQ  followed  in  398,'  having  been  "  the  work 
of  three  davs"  when  he  had  just  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness,  which  he  suffered  in  that  year 
[Praef.  **  Itaque  longa  a^rotatione  fractus  .... 
tridui  opus  nomini  vestro  [Chromatio  et  Heliodoro] 
ottsecravi."  Comp.  Ep,  Ixxiii.  10).  The  Octa- 
iench  now  alone  remained  {Ep,  Ixxi.  5,  t.  e.  Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Estlier,  Praef. 
mJos.),  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  (inscribed  to  De- 
sidoius)  was  published  fii'st,  but  it  is  unceitain  in 
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what  year.  The  Preface,  however,  is  not  quoted  in 
the  Apology  against  Rufinus  (a.d.  400),  as  those  of 
all  the  other  books  which  were  then  published,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  set  down  to  a  later  date  (Hody, 
p.  357).  The  remaining  books  were  completed  at 
the  request  of  Eustodiium,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  PauU,  A.D.  404  {Praef,  in  Jos.),  Thus  the 
whole  translation  was  spread  over  a  period  of  about 
fourteen  yeai's,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  Jei-ome's  life.  But  still  paits  of  it  were, 
finished  in  gi*eat  haste  {e.  g,  the  Books  of  Solomon). 
A  single  day  was  sufficient  for  the  translation  of 
Tobit  {Praef,  in  Ibb.);  and  "one  short  effort" 
(una  lucubratiuncula)  for  the  ti-anslation  of  Judith. 
Thus  there  are  errora  in  the  work  which  a  more 
careful  revision  might  have  removed,  and  Jerome 
himself  in  many  places  gives  renderings  which  he 
prefei's  to  those  which  he  had  adopted,  and  admits 
from  time  to  time  that  he  liad  fallen  into  error 
(Hody,  p.  362).  Yet  such  defects  are  trifling 
when  compared  with  what  he  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully. The  work  remained  for  eight  centuries 
the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity ;  and  as  a 
monument  of  ancient  linguistic  power  the  trans- 
lation of  the  0.  T.  stands  unrivalled  and  unique. 
It  was  at  least  a  direct  rendering  of  the  original, 
and  not  the  Version  of  a  version.  The  Septuagintal 
tradition  was  at  length  set  aside,  and  a  few  passages 
will  show  the  extent  and  chai-acter  of  the  diffeiences 
by  which  the  new  translatiou  was  distinguished 
from  the  Old  Latin  which  it  superseded. 


TABLE  F. 


Tetui  Latino. 
Et  ta  Bethlehem  domus  Ephrnta 
nequaquam  minima  etut*is\n  mllllbus  Judae : 
ex  te  mibi  egredietur 
tU  tit  in  principem  Israel, 
et  <r{q«setts  ejus  ab  initio, 
ts  diebuM  ioeaUi. 


Mic.  V.  2  (Matt.  ii.  6). 

VuJga^a  nova. 
Et  tn  Bethlehem  Ephrata. 
parvulus  et  tn  mlllibus  Jodae : 
ex  te  mihi  egredieltir 
qui  sit  daminator  in  Israel, 
et  egressus  ejus  ab  initio, 
a  diebut  aetemitatit. 


Vox  in  Mhama  audita  est. 
Ismentatlo  et  fietus  et  luctus, 
Racfael  plonmtis  filios  snos, 
et  npluit  conquietotTtt 
quia  noa  sunt. 


Jer.  xxxviii.  (xxxi.)  15  (Matt.  ii.  18). 

Vox  In  excdto  audita  est 
lamentatlonls  Inctus  et  fletns, 
Rachel  plorantls  filtos  sues ; 
^  nolentit  [noluit]  contolari 
super  els  [s.  fillis  suis],  quia  non  sunt 


Is.  ix. 

Hbeprimuml>^vdoeiterfae 
regie  Zabalon,  terra  Neptalini ; 
et  reUmti  qtUjuxta  man  ettit 
trans  Jordaneni  Galllaese  gentium 
Populus  qui  ambulabat  in  tenebrls 

vidil  lucem  magnam : 
qui  habitatis  in  reglone  et  umbra  mortis 

Inx  orietur  vobis. 


i.  2  (Matt.  iv.  15,  16). 

Prima  tempore  aileviata  at 
terra  Zabalon  et  terra  Nephthali : 
et  novittimo  aggravata  ett  via  marit 
trans  Jordanem  Galilaeae  gentium. 
Populus  qui  ambulabat  in  teuebris 

vidil  luceni  magnam ; 
habltantibos  in  regione  umbrae  mortb 

lux  orta  ett  els. 


Iste  peoeoto  nostra  portat 
etprono6i«do<et. 


Oaode  eeAementer,  fllia  Sion, 

vnedica  fllia  Jernsalem : 

Eooe  Rex  tuna  veniet  tlbi  Justus  et  salvaos : 

ipae  maniuiam  et  ascendens  super 

ttdiiu^iUm  et  jmUiim  novum. 


Is.  liii.  4  (Matt.  viii.  17). 

Vere  langtujret  nostros  Ipse  tulit 
et  ddoret  nottros  ipte  portavit, 

Zecu.  ix.  9  (Matt.  xxi.  5). 

Exsulto  tatit,  fllia  Sion, 

jubila  filla  Jerusalem. 

Ecce  Bex  tuns  veniet  tib!  Justus  et  salvator : 

ipse  jpaupsr  et  ascendens  super 

atinam  et  tuper  puUum  filium  atinae. 


gplritns  Domini  super  me^ 
propter  quod  unxit  me : 
evangeUaare  pauperibut  misit  me^ 
!  oontritos  corde. 


Is.  Ixi.  1,  2  (Luke  iv.  18,  19). 

Splritus  Domini  (al.  add.  Dei)  super  me, 
eo  qnod  nnxerit  l)ominus  me : 
ad  anntmeiandum  mant%»etit  misit  me, 
ut  melerer  contriiis  corde. 


b  SophroDios  (De  Vir.  HI.  cxxxiv.)  had  also  then  trans« 
lated  teto  Oredc  Jerome's  version  of  the  Piialms  and 
Profdwts. 


e  The  date  given  by  Uody  (A.n.  388)  rests  on  a  lalse 
reliercnce  (p.  356). 
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Is.  Ixi. 
VetuM  Latino. 
praedlcare  captiTto  remittionenit 
et  eaecis  tU  videarU  i 
▼ocare  annum  aooeptabilem  Domitx> 

et  dlern'retribatiouls : 
ooDsolart  omnes  lugentes. 


Et  dicam  non  populo  meo : 
PopaloB  meus  es  ta. 
Etipsedic«t: 
JkmUnuM  Dens  meos  ea  ta. 


Et  erlt  In  looo  nM  didum  at  eis ; 
Non  popnlna  mens  vos : 
Vooabuktur  FiUi  Del  Tlventia. 
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1,  2  (Luke  iv.  18, 19).— con*tnti«r. 

Vuijfata  nota, 
et  praedicarem  capUvla  vnduigaUiam, 
et  dauM  apertionem : 
ut  praedicarem  (aL  et  annundarem)  amnun  placa- 

bilem  Domino 
et  diem  ultknis  Deo-noatro : 
ut  consolara-  omuea  lugentea. 

H08.  ii.  24  (KoM.  IX.  25). 

I         Et  dicam  non  populo  meo : 
I         PopnluB  mens  ea  tu. 
I         Et  ipae  dicet  : 
Dena  mena  ea  to. 


Hos.  i.  10  (Rom.  iz.  26). 

Et  erit  in  loco  ubl  dieetwr  ela : 
Non  populna  mens  voa : 
Dicehtr  eU :  FlUi  Del  Tlventia. 


Is.  zzviii.  16 
Eooe  ego  Immlttam  In  fundamenta  Slon  lapidem  . . . 
et  qni  credlderit  non  co^ftmdetur. 


(iiOH.  X.   11). 

Eoce  ego  mlttam  In  fUndamentla  Slon  lapideni 
qui  crediderlt  mmfeMtuuL 


De  morte  redlmam  Qloa : 

ubi  at  cauta  tua  mors  i 

ubi  ett  actUeui  tuut,  Infeme  7 


Hos.  xiii.  U  (1  Coft.  zv.  55). 

De  morte  redlmam  coa: 
ero  wort  tua,  o  mora^ 
fHorsm  tuus  en,  Infeme. 


Job  iv. 
Et  aplritcfi  In  faclem  mlhi  occairttk 
Horruerunt  chilli  mei  et  camea. 
Exsurrexi  et  non  cognovl. 
Ininpexi,  et  non  erat  flgura  ante  faclem  meam : 
ted  auram  tantum  et  vocem  audlebam. 
Quid  enim  ?    Nunquid  homo  coram  Domino  mundns 

erit, 
aut  ab  operlbus  aula  sine  macula  vlr  ? 
Si  contra  servoa  suoa  non  credit, 
et  adversua  angeloa  auoa  pravum  quid  reperit 
Habitant's  autem  domoa  luteaa, 
de  quibns  et  noe  ex  eodem  Into  sumus, 
percuasit  illos  tanquam  tinea, 
et  a  mane  usque  ad  veaperam  ultra  non  aunt ; 
et  quod  non  poasent  sibl  ipsia  subvenlre  perierunt 
AfBavlt  enim  eoa  et  aruerunt, 
interierunt,  quia  non  babebant  saplentiam. 


15-21. 

Et  cum  apiritoi  me  praesente  timnalret, 

Inhorruerunt  pill  «amis  meae. 

Stetit  quidam,  cc^ua  son  agnoscebam  Tultnm 

Imago  coram  oculia  meia, 

et  Tocem  quasi  aurae  lenla  audlyl. 

Nunquid  homo  Del  comparalkxie  jostifloabllur. 

aut  factore  suo  purior  erit  vlr  ? 

Ecce  qui  servlunt  el  non  sunt  stabllaa : 

et  In  angelia  suis  repent  pravitatem. 

Quanto  magis  bi  qui  habitant  domot  luteMk 

qui  terrenum  habeut  fnndamentum. 

oonsumentur  velut  a  tinea? 

De  mane  usque  ad  vesp&am  suoddentur : 

et  quia  nullua  intelllgit  in  aetemum  peittranL 

Qui  autem  rellqul  Aierlnt  auferentur  ex  ejn 

Morlentur.  et  non  in  saplenlia. 


IV.  The  History  of  Jeroue's  Translation 
TO  THE  Invention  OT  Printing.— 21.  The  cri- 
tical labouTs  of  Jerome  were  received,  as  such 
labours  always  are  received  bj  the  multitude,  with 
a  loud  outcry  of  reproach.  He  was  accused  of 
disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church  and  shaking 
the  foundatioDS  of  fiuth.  Acknowledged  ei-rors,  as 
he  complains,  were  looked  upon  as  hallowed  by 
ancient  usage  {Praef.  in  Job,  ii.) ;  and  few  had  the 
wisdom  or  candour  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  seeking  for  the  purest  possible  text  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Even  Augustine  was  carried  away  by 
the  popular  prejudice,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage Jerome  fit>m  the  taak  of  a  new  translation 
{Ep.  civ.),  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  dangerous 
and  almost  profane.  Jerome,  indeed,  did  little  to 
amooth  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his  work.  The 
violence  and  iNttemess  of  his  language  is  more  like 
that  of  the  rival  scholars  of  the  16th  century  than  of 
a  Christian  Father;  and  there  are  few  more  touching 
instances  of  humility  than  that  of  the  young  Au- 
gustine bending  himself  in  entire  submission  before 
the  contemptuous  and  impatient  reproof  of  the  ve- 
teran scholar  {Ep.  crii.  8,f.),  But  even  Augustine 
could  not  overcome  the  force  of  early  habit.   To  the 


d  When  be  quotes  It*  he  seems  to  consider  an  ezpla* 
nation  necessary  (De  doctr.  Ckritt.  Iv.  7,  ift) :  **  Ex  llllus 
propbetae  Ilbro  potlaalmnm  hoc  fadam non  autem  se- 
cundum LXX.  Interprete*,  qui  diam  ipti  divino  tpiriiu 
itUet-pretati,  6b  hoe  alUer  videntur  tumnuUa  dixiue,  ut 
ad  apiritudUm  aenntm  magit  admanerelur  ledoru  m- 
tentio sed  sicut  ex  Hebraeo  In  Latinum  eloquitun. 


last  he  remained  faithful  to  the  Italic  text  which  k< 
had  first  used ;  and  while  he  notices  in  his  Retracta- 
tiones  several  faulty  readii^  which  he  had  ktmvij 
embraced,  he  shows  no  tendency  to  substitute  ge- 
nerally the  New  Version  for  the  OW.*  In  sudi 
cases  Time  is  the  great  reformer.  Clamour  baaed 
upon  ignorance  soon  dies  away ;  and  the  New  tnns- 
lation  gradually  came  into  use  equally  with  the  Oti, 
and  at  length  supplanted  it  In  the  5th  century  it 
was  adopted  in  Gaul  by  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins,  Sedulius  and  Claudianus  Mamertu* 
(Hody,  p.  398) ;  but  the  Old  Latin  was  sUU  retained 
in  Africa  and  Britain  (id.).  In  the  6th  centaiy 
the  use  of  Jerome's  Version  was  universal  amoog 
scholars  except  in  Africa,  where  the  other  still  lia- 
gered  (Junilius) ;  and  at  the  dose  of  it  Gregory 
the  Great,  while  commenting  on  Jerome's  Veraoo, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  sdmitted  equallv  with 
the  Old  by  the  Apostolic  See  {Praef.  in  Jo^.  ^ 
Leandrum,  "  Novam  translationem  dissero,  «i  at 
comprobationis  causa  exigit,  nunc  Novam,  nunc 
Veterem,  per  testimonia  assumo ;  ut  quia  sei«s 
Apostolica  (cui  auctore  Deo  praesideo)  utrsq* 
utitur  mei  quoque  labor  stodii  ex  ntnq)« 
fulciatur ").      But    the    Old   Veraioa    was  i»t 


presbytero  Uleronymo  utriusque  lingoae  perito  io:«r- 
pretante,  translaU  sunt.*'  In  his  Rttrottiaiima  thrf«  m 
DO  definite  reference,  aa  far  aa  1  have  obserred,  u>  Jen«K » 
I  criUcal  labours.  He  notioes,  however,  aocne  (alae  rawflop 
I  Lib.  1.  vil. ;  P«.  xllU.  M  (Bom.  vllL  3«);  Wbd.  rflL  I. 
Eodes.  1.  2 ;  id.  xix.  4 ;  Matt  v.  2%  om.  afne  eaoa;  /»• 
11.  xil. ;  MatL  xx.  lY  (duocbcM  for  <iM>). 
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iQtboritatiTely  displaoed,  thongh  the  custom  of 
the  Roman  Church  prevailed  also  in  the  other 
churches  of  the  West.  Thas  Isidore  of  Seville , 
(De  Oj^.  Eodes.  i.  12),  after  affinning  the  inspira- 
ti<Hi  of  the  LXX.,  goes  on  to  recommend  the  Version 
of  Jerome,  **  whtcJi/'  he  says,  *'  is  used  univers- 
allj,  ss  heing  more  truthful  in  substance  and  more 
penpicnoQs  in  language."  **  [Hieronymi]  editione 
genenaliter  omnes  ecclesiae  usqoequaque  utuntur, 
pro  eo  quod  reracior  sit  in  sententiis  et  darior  in 
rerbis : "  (Hodj,  p.  402).  In  the  7th  century  the 
traces  of  the  Old  Version  grow  rare.  Julianus  of 
Toledo  (a.d.  676)  affirms  with  a  special  polemical 
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Jgn)me*8  translation  from  the  Original  i  0.  T. 
except  Psalter.  (5.)  Old  Latin  revised  from  Greek 
MSS,:  Gospels.  (6.)  OldL<Uin  curaoriiy  revised; 
the  remainder  of  N.  T. 

The  Revision  of  Alcuin. — 23.  Meanwhile  the  text 
of  the  diHerent  parts  of  the  Latin  Bible  was  rapidly 
deteriorating.  The  tdmultaneous  use  of  the  Old  and 
New  Versions  necessarily  led  to  great  corruptions 
of  both  texts.  Mixed  texts  were  formed  acooi-ding 
to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  sciibes,  and  the  con- 
fusion was  furth^*  increased  by  the  changes  which 
were  sometimes  introduced  by  those  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  Greek.'  From  this  cause  scarcely 
pnrpose  the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  and  so  of  the  j  any  Anglo-Saxon  Vulgate  MS.  of  the  8th  or  9th 
Old  Latin ;  but  still  he  himself  follows  Jerome  when  '  centuries  whidi  the  wiiter  has  examined  is  wholly 


Bot  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  controvei'sy 
fHody,  pp.  405,  406).     In  the  8th  century  Bede 


free  from  an  admixture  of  old  readings.     Several 
remarkable   examples  are   noticed   below  (§  32) ; 


speaks  of  Jerome's  Version  as  **  our  edition  "  (Hody,    and  in  rare  instances  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
p.  44)8) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  needless  to  trace 
its  history,  though  the  Old  Latin  was  not  wholly 
forgotten.*    Yet  throughout,  the  New  Version  made 


the  text  is  not  rather  a  revised  Vetus  than  a  cor- 
rupted Vulgata  nota  (e.g.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg,  i.  E. 
vi. ;  Addit,  5463).     As  early  as  the  6th  century. 


its  way  without  any  dii-ect  ecclesiastical  authority.  <  Cassiodorus  attempted  a  partial  revision  of  the  text 


It  was  adopted  in  the  different  Churches  gradually, 
or  at  least  without  any  formal  command.  (Compare 
Hody,  pp.  41 1  ff.  for  detailed  quotations.) 

22.  But  the  Latin  Bible  which  thus  passed  gra- 
dually into  use  under  the  name  of  Jei-ome  was  a 


(Psalter,  Prophets,  Epistles)  by  a  collation  of  old 
MSS,  But  private  labour  was  unable  to  check  the 
growing  corruption ;  and  in  the  8th  century  this 
had  anived  at  such  a  height,  tiiat  it  atti-acted  the 
attention  of  Charlemagne.    *Charlemague  at  once 


stnogely  composite  work.  The  books  of  the  0.  T.,  .  sought  a  remedy,  and  entrusted  to  Alcuin  (dr.  a.d. 
with  (ne  exception,  were  certainly  taken  from  his  |  802)  the  task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for  public 
Version  from  the  Hebrew ;  but  this  had  not  only  I  use.  This  Alcuin  appears  to  have  done  simply  by 
U*m  variously  corrupted,  but  was  itself  in  many  '  the  use  of  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  not  by  refer- 
particulars  (especially  in  the  Pentateuch)  at  va-  ence  to  the  original  texts  (Porson,  letter  vi.  to 
riaoce  with  his  later  judgment.  Long  use,  how-  Travis,  p.  145).  The  passages  which  are  adduced 
ever,  made  it  impossible  to  substitute  his  Psalter  ,  by  Hody  to  prove  his  familiarity  with  Hebrew,  are  in 
from  the  Hebrew  for  the  Galilean  Psalter;  and  fact  only  quotations  from  Jerome,  and  he  "certainly 
thus  this  book  was  retained  from  the  Old  Version,  left  the  text  unaltered,  at  least  in  one  place  where 
as  Jerome  had  corrected  it  from  the  LXX.  Of  the  Jerome  points  out  its  inaccuracy  ((len.  xxv.  8).' 
Apocryphal  books  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  ti-ans-  The  patronage  of  Charlemagne  gave  a  wide  currency 
hted  two  ooly,  Judith  and  Tobit.     The  remainder  !  to  the  revision  of  Alcuin,  and  several  MSS.  remain 


were  retained  from  the  Old  Version  against  his 
judgment;  and  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel 
aod  Esther,  which  he  had  carefully  marked  as  apo- 
crji^l  in  his  own  Version,  were  treated  as  integral 


which  claim  to  date  immediately  from  his  time.^ 
According  to  a  very  remarkable  statement,  Char- 
lemagne was  more  than  a  patron  of  sacred  criticism, 
and  himself  devoted  the  last  year  of  his  life  to  the 


puis  of  the  books.    A  few  MSS.  of  the  Bible  fnith-  ,  correction  of  the  Gospels  "  with  the  help  of  Greeks 

and  Syrians"  (V^an  Ess,  p.  159,  quoting  Theganus, 
Script.  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  p.  277).» 

24.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that 
Alcuin's  revi>«ion  contributed  much  towards  preserv- 
ing a  good  Vulgate  text.  The  best  MSS.  of  his  re- 
cension do  not  differ  widely  fi-oia  the  pure  Hierony- 
mian  text,  and  his  authority  must  have  done  much 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  interpolations  which  re- 
appear afterwards,  and  which  were  derived  from 
the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Vei-sions. 
Examples  of  readings  which  seem  to  be  due  to  him 
occur:  Deut.  i. 9, add. solitudinem ;  venissemuSf  for 
-etis ;  id.  4,  ascendimus,  for  ascendemus ;  ii.  24,  in 
manu  tua,  for  in  manus  tuas ;  iv.  33,  vidisti,  for 
vixisti;  vi.  13,  ipsi,  add.  soli;  xv.  9,  oculos,  om. 


fdlly  preserved  the  **  Hebrew  Canon,"  but  the 
great  mass,  according  to  the  general  custom  of 
copyists  to  omit  nothing,  included  everything  which 
bad'  held  a  pboe  in  the  Old  Latin.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  only  impoitant  addition  which  was  frequently 
iQtprpolated  was  the  apocryphal  Epistle  to  the  Lao- 
diceans.  The  text  of  the  Gospels  was  in  the  main 
Jrrr>nie*s  revised  edition;  that  of  tlie  remaining 
hooks  his  very  incomplete  revision  of  the  Old  Latin. 
Thus  the  present  Vulgate  contains  elements  which 
Wk'Dg  to  every  period  and  form  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
aon--(l.)  Unrezised  Old  Latin'.  Wisdom,  Ecclus., 
1,  2  Mace.,  Boruch.  (2.)  Old  Latin  revised  from 
the  LXX. :  Psalter.  (3.)  Jerome's  free  transla- 
tion from  the  original  text:  Judith,  Tobit.     (4.) 

*  Thus  Bede,  q)eaklng  of  a  contemporary  abbot,  says 
tbat  hb  Increased  the  library  of  two  monasteries  with 
gnat  seal,  "  Ita  at  tres  Pandeetat"  (the  name  for  the 
coUectioQ  of  tbe  Holy  Soipturea  adopted  by  Alcnln,  in 


^  Among  these  is  that  known  as  Charlemagne's  Bible, 

Brit  Mut.  Add.  10,54e,  which  has  been  described  by 

Hug.  Xinl  ^123.  Another  Is  fai  the  library  of  tbe  Oratory 

at  Rome  (comp.  $30,  Cod.  D).  A  third  Is  In  the  Imperial 

pUoe  of  BiUiolheoa)  **  novae  tnmslationis  ad  unnm  ve-  .  Library  at  Paris.    All  of  these,  however,  are  later  than 


tu*tAe  tnmsUUonls.  quam  de  Roma  attulerat,  ipse  snper- 
^jangeret "  (Hody,  p.  409). 

'  Jerome  notices  this  fruitful  source  of  error :  "  Si  quid 
pro  sindlo  ex  latere  additum  est  non  debet  pool  in  corpore, 
oe  prlorem  traoslationem  pro  scrtbentlnm  voluntate  con- 
turbat "  (Bp.  cvL  ad  Sun.  el  Fret.).  Bede.  Walafrid  Strabo, 
sod  others,  oomplain  of  tlie  same  custom. 

'  Hlrrun.  Quae^.  in  Gen.  xxv.  8 ;  Comm.  in  Bode*.  Ix. 
iU;  id.  xlL  490. 


the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  date  probably  from  tbe  time 
of  (diaries  the  Bald,  aj>.  87S. 

1  Mr.  H.  Brsdshaw  suggests  that  this  statement  de- 
rives some  confirmation  from  the  Preface  which  Charle- 
magne added  to  the  collection  of  Homilies  arranged  by 
Paulos  Diaconns,  in  which  he  speaks  **  of  the  pains  which 
be  had  taken  to  set  the  church  books  to  rights."  A  copy 
of  this  ooUectSon.  with  the  Preface  (xi.t^  cent).  Is  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  St.  Peter's  OoXL  (}ambr. 
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tuos;  xvii.  20,  filius,  (or  filii;  xzi.  6,  add.  venient; 
xxvi.  16,  at,  for  et.  But  the  new  revision  was  gradu- 
ally defoiined,  though  later  attempts  at  correction 
were  made  by  Lantiuuc  of  Canterbury  (A..D.  1089, 
Hody,  p.  416),  Caixl.  Nicolaus  (a.d.  1150),  and 
the  Cistercian  Abbot  Stephanus  (cir.  a.d.  1150). 
In  the  13th  century  Correctoria  were  drawn  up, 
specially  in  France,  in  which  Tarieties  of  reading 
were  discussed  ;'^  and  Roger  Bacon  complains  loudly 
of  the  confusion  which  was  introduced  into  the 

I'  Yeroellone  has  given  the  readings  of  three  Vatican 
Correctoria,  and  refen  to  bis  own  essay  upon  them  in 
Atti  delta  Ponttf.  Acad.  Bom.  di  ArduoUtffia,  zlv. 
There  is  a  Correclorium  in  BrU.  Mut.  Beg.  1  A.  viiJ. 

■>  The  divisions  of  the  Latin  Yersions  intooqpi^uia  were 
very  varioos.  Cassiodoras  (f  560  a.]>.)  mentions  an  ancient 
division  of  some  books  existing  in  his  time  (**  Octateuchi 
[t.  t.  Pentateuch.  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth]  titnlos . . . . 
credidimus  imprimendos  a  nuOorlbus  nostrls  ordlne  car- 
rente  descriptos."  De  Imt.  Dit>.  Litt  1.),  and  In  other 
boolcs  (1,2  Ghron^  the  Books  of  Solomon),  be  himself  made 
a  corresponding  division.  Jerome  mentions  eapUvia^  but 
the  sections  which  he  Indicates  do  not  seem  to  establish 
the  existence  of  any  generally  received  arrangement ;  and 
the  variety  of  the  capitulation  in  the  best  existing  MSS. 
of  his  Version  proves  that  no  one  method  of  subdiviaion 
could  claim  his  authority.  The  divisions  which  are  given 
in  MSS.  correspond  wl  th  the  summary  of  contents  by  which 
the  several  books  are  prefaced,  and  vary  considerably  In 
length.  They  are  called  indiscriminately  capit^Ua,  brevet^ 
tUulL  Marilanay,  In  his  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca,  gives 
a  threefold  arrangement,  and  assigns  the  dlfTerent  terms 
to  the  three  several  divisions ;  thus  Genesis  has  xxxvlll 
tituli,  xlvl  breveM,  IxxxU  (or  cliv)  capittUa,  But  while 
Jerome  does  not  appear  to  have  £bced  any  division  of  the 
Bible  into  chapters,  he  arranged  the  text  in  lines  (terms, 
oTtxoi)  for  cunvenieuco  in  reading  aitd  Interpretation; 
and  the  lines  were  cumblned  hi  marked  groups  {membra, 
iCMAa).  In  the  poetical  books  a  further  arrangement 
marked  the  parallelism  of  the  answering  clauses  (Mar- 
tianay,  ProUgg.  Iv.  Ad  Div.  BibL).  The  number  of  lines 
(eerviu)  is  variously  given  in  different  MSS.  (Comp.  Ver- 
celioue,  Var.  Lect.  App.  ad  Jot.)  For  the  origin  of  the 
present  division  of  Uie  Vulgate,  see  Biblk,  L  218. 

An  abstract  of  the  capitula  and  vertut  given  in  the 
Alcuin  MS., known  as  " Charlemagne's  Bible" (Brit  Mus. 
Addlt.  10,546),  will  give  a  saUsfactury  idea  of  the  con- 
tents, nomenclature,  and  arrangement  of  the  best  copies 
of  the  Latin  Bible. 

Epistola  ad  Paullnum.  Pmefatio. 

BresU,  1.  e.  Uenetit,      capp.  Ixxxll.  habet  versos  IB.  nco- 
XUamoth,  Le-iaodut.  capp.  cxxxvUli.  9.  VSL 
Leviticut,  Hebraioe 

Voiecixi. .     •     •  capp.  Ixxxvliil.  V.  n.  coc. 
Numeri      •     •     •    capp.  Ixxviiil.  hab.  vera.  numr.  HL 
Addabarim,  Grece 

VeuUronomiuM  .    .     capp.  civ.  habet  vers.  IL  dc. 
Praeratio  Jesu  Naue  et  Judlcum. 
Joeue  Ben  yun  .    .     capp.  zxxiii.  habet  vers.  L  nocL. 
So/lim,  1.  e.  JwUcum, 

(liber)  ....      capp.  zvlil.  habet  vers.  numr. 

I.  DOCL. 

Ruth ......  none,  habet  ver.  nimi.  ocl. 

Praeratio  (Prologus  galeatua). 
Samuhd  (^tUyum),  lib. 

prim capp.  xxvl.  habet  versus,  Q.  ooc. 

Samukd  {Regum\  lib. 

•«c. capp.  xvlli.  habet  versus,  n.  oc. 

Makuhim,  1.  e.  Regum^         ' 

lib.  teru    .  capp.  xvliil.  (for  xvUi.)  habet  vera.  n.  D. 
Italaehim^  U  e.  Hegum, 

lib.  quart. ....  capp.  xvll.  habet  versus  n.  ccL. 
Prologus. 
UaiM tiooe.  habet  vers. 

in.  nutzx. 
Prologus. 
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*'  Common,  that  ii  the  Pariaiaa  copy,"  and  quotes 
a  fiilse  reading  from  Hark  yiii.  38,  where  the  cor- 
rectors had  substituted  amfessua  tor  au^usis 
(Hody,  pp.  419  ff.).  TJttle  more  was  done  for 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate  till  the  inveotion  of  print- 
ing ;  and  the  name  of  Laurentiua  Valla  (cir.  \Ahf*) 
alone  deserves  mention,  as  of-  one  who  derc^i 
the  highest  powen  to  the  criticism  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, at  a  time  when  such  studies  were  lit  tie 
esteemed.*" 

HieremiaM  (with  Lam.  and 

Prayer) none,  habet  venos  SB.  coco. 

Prologus. 

Hiaecked  (-»d) .    •     .     •     none.  nooe. 

Daniktl none,  habet  venusLncau 

Osee,  Jokd,  Amot,  Abdias, 

Jonat,  Mkhaa,  Adum,  Abor 

cue,    Saphoniag,    AggeuM, 

ZadMrias,  MaiadUat  none.  none. 

Prologus. 
Jab     •••••••     none.  V.  Lnoc. 

Origo  Propb.  David      .    •     l*rse(ktiou 

Liber  fsoiaiorum  (Galilean)   none,  habet  vr.  v. 

Epist.  sd  C^ronL  et  Heliod. 

Liber  i^ioverbioruas     .     capp.  Iz.  habet  versos 

L  DOCXI. 

Bcdeiiattes  •    •    .      capp.  zxxi.  none. 

Ckxntica  Canticorum    .    •     nime.  habet  vccsosocucxi. 

Liber  Sapientiae     •      capp.  xlvill.  habet  venus  I.  doc. 

Eoclesioiticut    •    .    capp.  cxzvll.  babet  venus  ILKor. 

Praefatio. 

XkUfreiamitit  lib.  prim.      .      nooe.  hab.  (sic). 

Paraljipominon  (lib.  sec.)  .     none.  none. 

PraefaUo. 

Liber  A^roe  .     •    •     •     •      -~—   — 

Prologus. 

HeMUr  (with  add.)  •    .    .     none,  habet  versos  f.  zmx. 

PraefaUo. 

Ibbios none.  none. 

Prologus. 

JudUh ~—  babet  versus  L  & 

Liber  Mackabr.  pilm.    ...  IxL  none. 

Machabr.  liber  sec .     .    .    •    Iv.  ->— 

Praef .  ad  Damasnm. 

Argmnentum. 

Canones. 

Prologus. 

Jfattkeiu      •     .    .      capp.  UxxL  habet  vera.  0.  ooc. 

Maanau    ....     capp.  xlvl.  hab.  V.  L  ncc 

Lucat      ....      capp.  Ixxiii.  vers.  QL  imx«. 

Johannes      .    .     .      aq>p.  xxxv.  vera.  L  docc 

Lib.  Actuum  Apott.       capp.  IxxUit  bab«t  ven.  QL  oc 

Prologus  septem  £pistolarum  Qua. 

Epistl.  Sd.  Jaoobi  .     •    capp.  xz.  none. 

GpisU.  Sd.  Petri  prim.     capp.  zz.  >— 

Kpistl.  .S'ci.  Petri  sec.    •     cappi  xl.  

KplstL  Sd,  Jok.prim*  .    capp.  xx.  — — 
EpistL  Sd.  Jok.  $ec      •       cappi  v.  — 

Episa  Sd.  Jok.  tert.     .       cappi  v. 

Epistl.  Sd.  Jud. .    .     .    capp.  viL  — 
Epla.  ad  Romanot  .     •      cappw  IL  habet  venasKnxx' 
Epla.  ad  Cor.  prim.      .  capp.  IxzIL  nooe. 
Epla.  ad  Cor.  tee.    .    capp.  xxvUL  hab.  vefs.  ocxcil 
Epla.  ad  GakMas  .   capp.  xxxvit  habet  v«niM  axai 
Epla.  od  Jffpketioe    .     .  capp.  xxxL  habet  venutcaxM:. 
Epla.  ad  Pkilippen$e$  .  capp.  xvlIlL  none. 
UpltL.  ad  nett.  prim.  .   capp.  xxv.  babeC  venos  ccxiii 
Epla.  ad  Ikett.  tee.       .  capp.  villi.  Done. 
Epla.  ad  Coloeentet      .  capp.  xzzi.  oooe. 
Epla.  ad  Tim.  prim,     .  capp.  zxz.  ven.  oczzz. 
Epla.  ad  Tim.  tee.   .     .  capp.  zzv.  nooe. 
Epla.  ad  TiL      ....  capp.  z.  omw. 
Epla.  ad  PkiUm.     .    .    capp.  iUL  none. 
Epla.  ad  Hebr.  .     .  capp.  zzzvUIL  nooe. 
l^la.  ad  Ixtcdioentet    .    •     nooe.  none. 
Jpooalgpiit  ....  cappt.  zzv.  habet  wnm  I  w^ 
An  orgHmentum  is  given  befoce  catdb  of  the  bowb  «' 
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V,  The  Histort  op  the  Pbutted  Text. — 
25.  It  was  a  noble  omen  for  the  future  progress  of 
printiDg  that  the  first  book  which  issued  from  the 
press  was  the  Bible ;  and  the  splendid  pages  of  the 
Mazarin  Vulgate  (Mainz,  Gutenburg  and  Fust) 
stand  jet  unsurpassed  by  the  latest  efforts  of  typo- 
i^phy.  This  work  is  referred  to  about  the  year 
1455,  and  presents  the  common  text  of  the  15th 
oeotury.  Other  editions  followed  in  rapid  succession 
(the  fii^t  with  adate,  Mainz,  1462,  FustandSchoiffer\ 
but  they  offer  nothing  of  critJcal  interest.  The 
rint  coilecti<Hi  of  various  readings  appears  in  a 
Paris  edition  of  1504,  and  othen  followed  at  Venice 
aad  Lyona  in  1511,  1513;  but  Cardinal  Ximenes 
(1502-1517)  was  liie  fint  who  seriously  revised 
ti)e  Latin  text  ("....  contulimus  cum  quamplu- 
limis  exemplaribus  venerandae  retustatis;  sed  his 
maiime,  quae  in  publica  Complutensis  nostrae 
Cniversitatis  bibliotheca  reconduntur,  quae  supra 
ocUnirentesimum  abhinc  annum  litteris  Gothicis 
ojaschpta,  ea  sunt  sinoeritate  ut  nee  ajHcis 
laptsus  possit  in  eis  deprehendi,"  Praef.)^,  to 
which  he  assigned  the  middle  place  of  honour  in 
hU  Polyglott  between  the  Hebi-ew  and  Greek  texts 
[o>mp.'NEW  Testament,  p.  521],  The  Complu- 
tensian  text  is  said  to  be  more  oon'ect  than  those 
wiijch  preceded  it,  but  still  it  is  veiy  &r  fix>m 
being  pure.  This  was  followed  in  1528  (2nd  edi- 
tion 1532)  by  an  edition  of  R.  Stephens,  who  had 
bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  work,  consulting 
three  MSS.  of  high  character  and  the  earlier  edi- 
tioQs,  but  as  yet  the  best  materials  were  not  open 
for  use.  About  the  same  time  raiious  attempts 
were  made  to  correct  the  Latin  from  the  original 
texts  (Erasmus,  1516 ;  <>  Pagninus,  1518-28 ;  Card. 
Cajetanus;  Steuchius,  1529 ;  Churius,  1542),  or  even 
tcmake  a  new  I^tin  version  (Jo.  Campensis,  1533). 
A  more  important  edition  of  R.  Stephens  followed 
iQ  1540,  in  which  he  made  use  of  twenty  MSS. 
aod  introduced   considerable   alterations   into  his 


tbe  N.  T.  except  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Ep.  to  the 
I^odioeaDA,  and  the  whole  MS.  cloaes  with  sixty-eight 
liexameter  Latin  verses. 

Th?  divisions  agree  generally  with  Brit.  Mu».  HarL  2806, 
am  Lanibeth  3,  4.  In  the  ValllcelUan  Alcain  M&  (comp. 
P>  1710  n)  the  apocrypbal  £p,  to  the  Laodiceant  is  not 
fvund;  but  it  occurs  In  the  same  position  in  the  great 
Bible  In  the  King's  Library  (1  E.  vlL  vliL)»  with  four 

Many  examples  of  the  Tariuns  divisions  into  capUuia 
u%  given  at  length  by  ThomasinSk  Opera,  1.  ed.  Vezzosi, 
Rmae,  lUI.  The  divisions  of  the  principal  MSS.  which 
^  writer  has  examined  are  given  below,  $30. 

Beotley  gives  the  following  stlchometry  from  Cod. 
^"^ngarm.   (gO:— 

£^.  ad  Rom.,  Scribta  de  Chorintko.    Venot  ococa  (so 

two  other  of  a's  MSS.). 
ad  Cor.  i..  Scribta  de  PkUipis.    TertM  docclxx. 
ad  Cor.  U.,  Scribta  de  Macedmid.      Vertm  duol. 

(sic), 
ad  Galat,  Scribta  de  vrbe  Bcma.    Tersi  oclxiiixc. 

(sic), 
ad  Epbea,  Scribta  de  urte  Roma,    Vertm  ooczii. 
ad  PbUip.,  Scribta  de  urbe  Boma,    Yerti  oocl. 
ad  Coloas..  Scribta  de  urbe  Roma.    Verti  ccvm, 
ad  Thess.  L,  Scripta  de  Athenit.    Verti  CLXinr. 
ad  Theaa.  iU  Scripta  de  urbe  Rama.    Venus  cviii. 
ad  Tim.  1..  Scribta  de  Lauditia.    Yertut  ocxxx. 
ad  Tim.  IL,  Scripta  a  Roma.    Versus  CLxnr. 
ad  Tit,  Scr^^  de  NieopdUn.    Versus  lxvii. 
edVhllem.,  Scribtd.de  urbe  Roma.   Versus  X3ixau. 
ad  Hebr.,  Scribta  de  Roma.    Vasus  noc. 

So  verKS  are  given  from  this  MS.  for  the  other  books. 
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former  text.  In  1541  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Jo.  Benedictus  at  Paris,  which  was  based 
on  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  editions,  and  was  often 
reprinted  afterwards.  VeroelloDe  speaks  much  more 
highly.of  the  Bibiia  OrdinariOy  with  glosses,  &c., 
published  at  Lyons,  1545,  as  giving  readings  in 
accordance  with  the  oldest  MSS.,  though  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived  are  not  given  (  Variae 
Lect.  xcix.).  The  course  of  controversy  in  the  1 6th 
century  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  text  and  inteipretation  of  tiie  Vulgate, 
and  the  confusion  called  for  some  remedy.  An 
authorized  edition  became  a  necessity  for  the  Romish 
Church,  and,  however  giavely  later  theologians  may 
have  erred  in  explaining  the  policy  or  intentions 
of  the  Tridentine  Fathen  on  this  point,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  (setting  aside  all  reference  to  the 
original  texts)  the  principle  of  their  decision — the 
preference,  that  is,  of  the  oldest  Latin  text  to  any 
later  Latin  veraon — ^was  substantially  right.* 

The  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Vulgate8.—'l^,  The 
firat  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held  on 
Dec  13th,  1545.  After  some  preliminary  anange- 
ments  the  Nicene  Creed  was  formally  promulgated 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  fai^  on  Feb.  4th, 
1546,  and  then  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority,  text,  and  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  subject,  which  held  private  meet- 
ings from  Feb.  20th  to  Maiich  17th.  Considerable 
varieties  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  original  and  Latin  texts,  and  the  final  decree 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  compromise.^  This  was 
made  on  Apnl  8th,  1546,  and  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  firat  of  which  contains  the  list  of  the 
canonical  books,  w^ith  the  usual  anathema  on  those 
who  refuse  to  receive  it ;  while  the  second,  "  On  the 
Edition  and  Use  of  the  Sacred  Books,"  contains  no 
anathema,  so  that  its  contents  ai'e  not  articles  of 
faith.'    The  wording  of  the  dea-ee  itself  contains 

■  The  copy  which  Is  here  alluded  to  Is  stlU  in  the 
libraiy  at  Alcala,  bat  the  writer  Is  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  re-examlned  by  any  scholar.  Tliere  Is  also  a  second 
copy  of  the  Vulgate  of  the  12th  cent  A  list  of  Biblical 
MSS.  at  Alcala  is  given  In  Dr.  Tregelles'  Printed  Text  qf 
N.  7..  pp.  15-18. 

o  Erasmus  himself  wished  to  publish  the  Latin  text  as 
he  found  it  in  MSS. ;  but  he  waa  dissuaded  by  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  "urgent  rather  than  wise"  ("  amid  consiliis 
improbis  verlus  qnam  felicibua  "). 

p  Bellarmln  Justly  Insists  on  this  fact,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked  in  later  controversies  (De  Verba 
Dei,  X.  ap.  Van  Ess,  $27) :  "  Nee  enim  Patres  [Tridentlnl] 
fonUnm  nllam  mentionem  fecerunt  Sed  solum  ex  tot 
latinls  veraionibos,  quae  nunc  circnmferuntur,  nnam  dele- 

gerunt,  quam  ceteris  anteponerent antiquam  novls, 

probatam  longo  usu  receutibus  adhuc,  ac  ut  sic  loquar, 
crudia  . . . . " 

4  The  original  authorities  are  collected  and  given  at 
length  by  Van  Ess,  $17. 

r  Insnper  eadem  Sacrosancta  Synodus  considerans  non 
parnm  utilitatis  acoedere  posse  eccleelee  Dei,  si  ex  omni- 
bus latinis  editlonlbus,  qua  clrcumferantur  sacromm 
librorum,  quaenam  pro  auihentlca  habenda  ait,  innotescat, 
statnit  et  declarat,  ut  hsec  ipsa  vetns  et  vnlgata  editio, 
quae  longo  tot  seculorum  usu  In  ipsa  ecdesia  probata  est, 
in  publicis  lectionibus,  disputationibus,  praidicationibus 
et  expositionibus  pro  authentica  habeatur;  et  ut  nemo 
illam  r^ioere  quovis  praetextu  audeat  vel  praesumat. . . . 
Sed  et  Impreaaoribua  modum.  . . .  Impunere  volens. .... 
decrevit  et  statult  ut  posthac  sacra  scriptnra^tCftiiRum 
vero  haec  ipsa  vetus  et  vnlgata  edltlo  quam  emendatlssime 
Imprimatur 
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several  marks  of  the  oontroTenj  from  which  it 
arose,  and  admits  of  a  far  moi-e  liberal  constraction 
than  later  glosses  have  affixed  to  it.  In  affirming 
the  authority  of  the  *  Old  Vulgate'  it  contains  no 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  original  texts.  The 
question  decided  is  simply  the  relative  merits  of  the 
current  Latin  versions  (*'  si  ex  omnibus  Latinis 
versionibus  quae  drcumferuntur  ...."),  and  this 
only  in  reference  to  public  exercises.  The  object 
contemplated  is  tiie  advantage  fuUlitas)  of  the 
Church,  and  not  anything  essential  to  its  constitu- 
tion. It  was  further  enacted,  as  a  check  to  the 
licence  of  printers,  that  **  Holy  Scripture,  but  eape- 
dally  the  old  and  common  (Vulgate)  edition  (evi- 
dently without  excluding  the  original  texts),  should 
be  printed  as  correctly  as  possible."  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  comparative  caution  of  the  decree,  and 
the  interpretation  which  was  affixed  to  it  by  the 
highest  authorities,  it  was  received  with  little 
favour,  and  the  want  of  a  standard  text  of  the 
Vulgate  practically  left  the  question  as  unsettled 
as  before.  The  decree  itself  was  made  by  men 
little  fitted  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  of  textual 
criticism,  but  aflei'wards  these  were  found  to  be  so 
great  that  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  no  autho- 
rised edition  would  appear.  The  theologians  of 
Belgium  did  something  to  meet  the  want.  In 
1547  the  first  edition  of  Hentenius  appeared  at 
Louvain,  which  had  very  considerable  influence  upon 
later  copies.  It  was  based  upon  the  collation  of  Latin 
MSS.  and  the  Stephanie  edition  of  1540.  In  the 
Antwei-p  Polyglot!  of  1568-72  the  Vulgate  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Complutensian  (Vercellone,  Var. 
Led,  ci.) ;  but  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
of  1 573-4  the  text  of  Hentoiius  was  adopted  with 
copious  additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Brugoisis. 
This  last  was  designed  as  the  preparation  and  tem- 
porary substitute  for  the  Papal  edition:  indeed  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as 
the  **  correct  edition  required  by  the  Tridentine  de- 
cree "  (comp.  Lucas  Brug.  ap.  Vercellone,  cii.).  But 
a  Papal  board  was  already  engaged,  however  de- 
sultorily, upon  the  work  of  revision.  The  earliest 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  realise  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council  is  found  fifteen  years  afler  it  was 
made.  In  1561  Paulus  Manutius  (son  of  Aldus 
Manutius)  was  invited  to  Rome  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  Lathi  and  Greek  Bibles  (Vercellone, 
Vctr,  Led.  &c.,  i.  Prol.  xix.  n.).  During  that  year 
and  the  next  several  scholars  (with  Sirletus  at 
their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
text.  In  the  poatific^  of  Pitts  V.  the  work  was 
continued,  and  Sirletus  still  took  a  chief  part  in  it 
(1569,  1570,  Vercellone,  /.  c.  xx.  n.),  but  it  was 
currently  reported  that  tiie  difficulties  of  publishing 


*  The  original  words  are  both  Interesting  and  im- 
portant :  **  Nob  ....  fpsius  Apostolomm  Prlnclpls  ancto* 
ritate  conflsl ....  handqnaquam  gravatl  snmns  ....  hunc 
quoqae  non  medlocrem  aocoratae  Incnbrationis  laborem 
soBClpere,  atqne  ea  omnia  perlegere  quae  alii  oollegerant 
ant  senserant^  dlversanim  lectlonum  ratiooes  perpendere, 
sanctoram  doctoram  sententias  recognoeoere :  quae  qnibos 
anteferenda  essent  dUndlcare»  adeo  nt  in  hoc  laboriosiasi- 
mae  emendationta  curriculo.  In  qao  operam  qnoiidlanam, 
eamqne  plnribus  horis  collocandam  duzlmns,  allorom 
quldem  labor  foerit  in  consulendo,  noster  antem  in  eo 
qnod  ex  pluribas  eeaet  optlmam  dellgeodo:  ita  tamen 
nt  veterem  mnltls  in  Eociesia  abhtnc  saeculia  reoeptam 
lectlonem  omnino  retlnnerlmna.    Novam  Interea  Typo- 

graphlam  in  Apostolico  Vatlcano  Palatio  noatro 

ezatniztmus  .  .  .  .  nt  In  ea  emendatum  jam  Biblionim 
volnmen  ezcnderetor ;  eaque  res  quo  magls  looorrnpte 
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an  authoritative  edition  were  insnpenUe.  Kothbg 
further  was  done  towards  the  revision  of  the  Vol- 
gate  under  Gregory  XIII.,  but  preparatioas  were 
made  for  an  edition  of  the  LXX.  This  appeared  in 
1 587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sijiiis 
v.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  tlie 
work.  After  the  publication  of  the  LXX.,  Sxtos 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  producticD  of 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  was  himself  a 
scholar,  and  his  imperious  genius  led  him  to  &ce 
a  task  from  which  others  haA  ahmnk.  "  He  had 
felt,"  he  says,  *'  from  his  first  accession  to  the  papal 
throne  (1585),  great  grief,  or  even  indignation 
(indigne  ferentes),  that  the  Tridentine  decree  was 
still  unsatisfied ;"  and  a  board  wa*  appointed,  under 
the  presidency  of  Card.  Ga^l£^  to  arrange  the  ma- 
terials and  offer  suggestions  for  an  edition,  ^ixtos 
himself  revised  the  text,  rejecting  or  confirming  tlie 
suggestions  of  the  board  by  his  absolute  judgment; 
and  when  the  work  was  printed  he  examined  the 
sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and  corrected  the  errors 
with  his  own  hand."  The  edition  appeared  in  ]59>.>. 
with  the  famous  constitutiott  Aelermtt  iUe  (dated 
March  1st,  1589)  prefixed,  in  which  Sixtns  affinned 
with  characteristic  decision  the  plenary  antberitr 
of  the  edition  for  all  future  time.  "  Bj  the  fabu>s 
of  Apostolical  power  "  (such  are  his  wonis)  **  ve 
decree  and  declare  that  this  edition  ....  approred 
by  the  authority  delivered  to  us  by  the  Lord,  is  to 
be  received  and  held  as  true,  lawful,  authentic,  a&d 
unquestioned,  in  all  public  and  private  discoamn, 
reading,  preaching,  and  explanation."  ^  He  fbitber 
forbade  expi'e»ly  the  publication  of  various  read- 
ings in  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  pronounced  that 
all  readings  in  other  editions  and  MSB.  which  v&nr 
fram  those  of  the  revised  text  "are  to  hare  dd 
credit  or  authority  for  the  future "  (ea  in  ii»  quae 
huic  nosUae  editioni  non  oonsenserint,  nnllam  ia 
posterum  fidem,  nullamque  auctcnitatem  habitara 
ease  decemimus).  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
new  revision  should  be  introduced  into  all  misaaU 
and  service-books;  and  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion was  threatened  i^nst  all  who  in  any  vaj 
contravened  the  constitution.  Had  the  life  of  Siitus 
been  prolonged,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  irra 
will  would  have  enforced  the  changes  which  he 
thus  pei*emptorily  proclaimed ;  but  he  diad  ia  Aaz. 
1590,  and  those  whom  he  had  alarmed  or  oflei^ 
took  immediate  measures  to  hiodo-  the  executioa 
of  his  designs.  Nor  was  this  without  good  re«oo. 
He  had  changed  the  readings  of  those  whom  he  bad 
employed  to  report  upon  the  text  with  the  mv^ 
arbitrary  and  unskilful  hand;  and  it  was  st3Ui>\y 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  precipitate  **  i«i'- 
reliance  had  brought  the  Church  Into  the  niu4 

perficeretor,  nostra  nos  ipsi  mann  correzlmss*  ^  q3> 
praelo  vltia  obrepaerant,  et  quae  confkiaa  ant  facile  cm- 
flindi  posse  videbantor ....  diattauJmoa"  (B(4f.  p.  4H ; 
Van  Eia,  p.  273). 
«  " ex  oerta  nostra  {tdentia.  deque  AportoUctf 

potestatia  plenltndlne  statuimna  ac  dedanmas.  em 
Vulgatom  sacrae»  tam  veterfa,  qiiam  novl  Tcataairtiti 
paglnae  Latinam  edltiohem,  qnae  pro  aatbeatka  « 
Concilio  Tridentino  recepta  cat,  sine  nlla  dnbltatiaBe,  *(.( 
controversia  cenaendam  esM  banc  tpaam,  qoam  snoi. 
pnmt  optima  fieri  poterit,  emendatam  et  In  Vatkioi 
Typogn^hia  impreeaam  In  nntveraa  Qiriatlawa  RepaUka. 
atqne  in  omnibns  Chrtstiani  orfais  Eocleaiis  Irgvnitfi 
evulganina*  decernentes  earn  ....  pro  Taia,  Wtri'Jv^ 
anthenUca  et  Indnbliata,  in  oannibua  paMiria  priT»U(S"' 
dispautionlbos,  lectlooiboa.  praedicatiunibaa»ei  ci)>iia«* 
tionibua  redplendam  et  tenendam 
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serxKB  peril."*.    Daring  the  brief  pontificate  of  | 
Crban  VII.  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  the  reaction 
was  not  long  delayed.    On  the  accession  of  Gr^iy 
XIV.  some  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  edi- 
tioa  of  :Sxtas  should  be  absolutely  prohibited ;  but 
BdJannin  suggested  a  middle  course.    He  proposed 
ihat  the  erroneous  alterations  of  the  text  which  had 
been  made   in  it  (**  quae  maie  mtUata  erant ") 
'*&hoald  be  corrected  with  all  possible  speed  and 
the  BiUe  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with 
a  pre&tory  note  to  the  efi'ect  that  en-ors  (aliqua 
enxiia)  had  crept  into  the  former  edition  by  the 
cardeasoesB  of  the  printers.'*  *     This  pious  fraud, 
or  rather  daring  fiUaehood/  for  it  can  be  called  by 
m>  other  name,  found  &your  with  those  in  power. 
A  oommiffiion  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Sixtine 
t^'xt,  under  the  presidency  of  the  CSardinal  Colonna 
iColumna).    At  first  the  commissioners  made  but 
Avw  pn^ress,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  year 
vodd  elapse  before  the  revision  was  completed 
(Cngarelli,  in  Vercellone,  Proleg.  Iviii.).    The  mode 
d  proceedings  was  therefore  changed,  and  the  com- 
misaon  mored  to  Zagarolo,  the  country  seat  of  Co- 
Ic^iDa;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  inscription  which 
^U  commoQorates  tfie  erent,  and  the  current  re- 
port of  the  time,  the  work  was  completed  in  nineteen 
days.    But  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work 
ateoded  over  six  months,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
WM  no  time  for  the  examination  of  new  authorities, 
bat  only  for  making  a  rapid  revision  with  the  help 
of  the  materials  dready  collected.     The  task  was 
faardly  finished  when  Gregory  died  (Oct.  1591),  and 
the  publication  of  the  revised  text  was  again  delayed, 
ffis  successor.  Innocent  IX.,  died  within  the  same 
Tear,  and  at  the  banning  of  1592  Clement  VIII. 
vas  raised  to  the  popedom.    Clement  entrusted  the 
final  revision  of  the  text  to  Toletus,  and  the  whole 
was  printed  by  Aldus  Manutiua  (the  grandson) 
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•  BellanniD  to  Ctefment  VIII. :  **  Novlt  beatitudo  vestra 
m\  se  totamqae  ecdesiun  divcrimini  oommiflerit  Slxtos  V. 
iamjvxiii  pnpriae  doetrinae  »en»u»  aacronun  biblionnn 
emendationem  aggressas  est;  nee  satis  sdo  an  gravlua 
ucqaaoi  perlcalnm  occnrrerit"  (Van  Ess,  p.  290). 

'  The  ftOnwlug  is  the  original  passage  quoted  by  Van 

Eis  from  the  first  edition  of  Bellarmln's  Aukbiograpky 

(p.  391).  anno  1591 :  "  CamOnyorius  XIV.  cogltoret  quid 

aceodam  easet  de  bibllto  a  Sixto  V.  editia,  in  qnlboa  eranc 

jKmiitta  ptiparam  muUUa,  non  deerant  viri  gimvea,  qui 

Qeoierent  ea  Ublla  esse  pablioe  prohlbenda,  sed  N.  (Bellar- 

mlnas)  oomn  ponOfioe  demonstravlt,  biblla  ilia  non  esse 

ptotaibenda,  aed  esse  Ita  corrigenda,  nt  salvo  bonore  Slxti  V. 

ponuflcis  MbUa  ilia  emendata  proderentur,  quod  fieret  si 

qaam  celerrime  tollerentnr  quat  male  mutata  enznC,  et 

btbUa  recoderentnr  sab  nomine  cjnsdem  Sixti,  et  addita 

prK&tione  qua  slgnificaretor  in  prima  editione  Slxti 

jvoe  fatinatiane  irrepsitte  aliqua  errata,  vel  typogra- 

p^»ram  vel  allonim  incnria,  et  sic  N.  reddidit  Sixto  pon« 

tafld  bona  pro  malis."    Tbe  last  words  refer  to  Slxtns' 

OQodfPmoation  of  a  thesis  of  Bellarmin,  in  which  be  denied 

**  Vtpua  ease  dorainum  directum  totius  orbia  ;**  and  it  was 

tJbb  whole  passage,  and  not  the  Preface  to  the  Clementine 

Valgate,  which  coat  Bellarmin  his  canonhutUon  (Van  Eaa, 

from  the  original  docomenU.  pp.  291-318).    It  will.be 

ofaMTved  that  BeiUrmln  first  describes  the  errors  of  tbe 

Sxtine  edition  really  as  deUberaU  aUeratiofu,  and  then 

proposes  to  represent  them  as  errora. 

f  Tbe  evidence  collected  bj  Van  Ess  (pp.  28ft  ff*.).  and 
even  the  caatioua  admiaalons  of  (Jngarelll  and  Veroellone 
(pp.  xxxix.-xUv.),  will  prove  that  this  language  is  not 
too  strain 

'  This  fiict  Bdlazmln  puts  in  stronger  light  when 
writing  to  Lucas  Brugenais  (1603)  to  acknowledge  hia 
critktl  coUationii  on  the  text  of  the  Vulgate :  "  De  libello 
ad  ma  mlsso  gratiaa  ago,  sed  sdas  velim  biblla  vulgata 


before  the  end  of  1592.  The  Pi^fiue,  which  is 
moulded  npon  that  of  Sixtus,  was  written  by 
Bellarmin,  and  is  favourably  distinguished  from 
that  of  Sixtus  by  its  temperance  and  eren  modesty. 
The  text,  it  is  said,  had  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  though  not  absolutely  perfect 
was  at  least  (what  is  no  idle  boast)  more  correct 
than  that  of  any  former  edition.  Some  readings 
indeed,  it  is  allowed,  had,  though  wrong,  beoi 
left  undianged,  to  avoid  popular  oflienoe.*  But  yet 
even  here  Bellarmin  did  not  scruple  to  repeat  the 
fiction  of  the  intention  of  Sixtus  to  recal  his  edition, 
which  still  di^raoes  tlie  front  of  the  Roman  Vul- 
gate by  an  apology  no  less  needless  than  untrue.* 
Another  edition  followed  in  1593,  and  a  third  in 
1598,  with  a  triple  list  of  errata,  one  for  each  of 
the  three  editions.  Other  editions  were  afterwards 
published  at  Rome  (comp.  Veroellone,  civ.),  but 
with  these  corrections  the  history  of  the  authorized 
text  properly  concludes. 

27.  The  respective  merits  of  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions  have  been  often  debated.  In 
point  of  mechanical  accuracy,  the  Sixtine  Heems  to 
be  clearly  superior  (Van  Ess,  365  il'.),  but  Van 
Ess  has  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  in  the  esti- 
mate which  he  gives  of  the  critical  value  of  the 
Sixtine  readings.  The  collecti<»is  lately  published 
by  Vercellone  ^  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  strange 
and  uncritical  mode  in  which  Sixtus  dealt  with  the 
evidence  and  results  submitted  to  him.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Sixtine  correctors  are  marked  by 
singular  wisdom  and  critical  tact,  and  in  almost 
every  case  where  Sixtus  departs  from  them  he  is  in 
error.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  collation  of 
the  readings  in  a  few  chapters  as  given  by  Vercel- 
lone. Thus  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis 
the  Sixtine  correctors  ai-e  right  against  Sixtus :  i.  2, 
27,  31 ;  ii.  18,  20  ;  iii.  1,  11,  12,  17,  21,  22 ;  iv. 

non  esse  a  nobis  accnratissime  caatigata,  multa  enim  de 
Indastria  Juatls  de  causis  pertranslvimas,  quae  oorrecUone 
indigere  videbantnr." 

*  Tbe  original  text  of  the  passages  here  referred  to  is 
full  of  Interest :  "  Sixtus  V.  .  .  .  opus  tandem  confectnm 
typis  mandari  JusHlt  Quod  cum  Jam  csnet  excusum  et 
ut  in  luoem  emitteretur,  idem  Poniirex  operam  daret 
Qimplying  that  tbe  edition  was  not  published],  animad- 
verlens  non  pauca  In  Sacra  BIblia  preli  vitia  irrepaisse, 
quae  iterata  dillgentia  indigere  viderentur,  totum  opus 
anb  incodem  revocandnm  censuit  atqne  decrevlt  Qof  this 

there  is  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  proof  3 Accipe 

igitur,  Christiane  lector ex  Vaticana  typographia 

veterem  ac  vulgatam  sacrae  scripturae  editionem,  quanta 
fieri  potuit  dillgentia  casttgatam:  quam  quldem  sicut 
omnibus  numerts  absolutam,  pro  hnmanA  Imberillltate 
affirmare  difficile  est,  ita  c<»teris  omnibus  quae  ad  banc 
usque  diem  prodierunt  emendaUorero,  purioremque  esse, 

minime  dubttandum In  bac  tamen  pervulgala  lee- 

tlone  sicut  nonnulla  consul  to  mutata,  ita  etlom  alia,  quae 
mutanda  videbantnr,  oonsulto  Immutata  rellcta  sunt,  tum 
quod  ita  faciendum  essse  ad  offensionem  populorum  vltan- 
dam  S.  HIeronymus  non  semel  admonnit  tum  quod  . . . ." 
The  candour  vf  these  words  contrasts  strangely  with  tlie 
folly  of  later  champions  of  the  edition. 

In  consequence  of  a  very  amusing  mistranBlation  of  a 
phrase  of  Hug,  It  has  been  commonly  stated  in  Kogland 
that  this  Preface  ffmned,  instead  of  oosi,  Bellarmin  his 
canonisation:  (Hug.  Sink  i.490,  *' Welcfae  ihn  um  seine 
Helligsprechung  gebracht  haben  soil ").  The  real  offence 
lay  In  the  words  quoted  above  (note  ■). 

^  The  roost  hnportant  of  theae  Is  the  Codex  CaruJIanus, 
a  copy  of  the  Antwerp  edition  of  1583,  with  the  MS-. 
oirrections  of  the  Sixtine  board.  This  was  found  hj 
Ungarelll  In  the  Library  of  the  Roman  Gollege  of  SSv 
Blaise  and  Charles.    Gomp.  Veroellone,  I*mtf,  xl. 
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1,  5,  7,  8,  9,  15,  16,  19 ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
Siztus  is  right  i^mst  the  correctors  in  i.  15.  The 
Gregorian  correctors,  therefore  (whose  results  are 
given'in  the  Clementine  edition),  in  the  main  simply 
restored  readings  adopted  hy.  the  Siitine  board  and 
rejected  by  Sixtus.  In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
the  Clementine  edition  follows  the  Siztine  oorrectors 
where  it  differs  from  the  Sixtine  edition :  i.  4,  19, 
31 ;  ii.  21 ;  ir.  6,  22,  28,  30,  33,  39;  v.  24;  Ti. 
4 ;  viii.  1 ;  ix.  9  ;  z.  3 ;  zi.  3 ;  zii.  11,  12,  15,  5ic. ; 
and  every  change  (except  probably  ri.  4;  zii.  11, 
12)  is  right ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  the  same 
chapters  thera  are,  as  &r  as  I  have  obserred,  only 
two  instances  of  variation  without  the  authority  of 
the  Siztine  correctors  (zi.  10,  32).  But  in  point  of 
fact  the  Gementine  edition  errs  by  ezcess  of  caution. 
Within  the  same  limits  it  follows  Siztus  against  the 
oorrectors  wrongly  in  ii.  33;  iii.  10,  12,  13,  16, 
19,20;  iv.  10,  11,28,42;  vi.  3;zi.  28;  and  in 
the  whole  book  admits  in  the  following  passives  ar- 
bitrary changes  of  Siztus:  iv.  10 ;  v.  ^  ;  vi.  13 ; 
zii.  15,  32 ;  zviii.  10, 11 ;  zziz.  23.«  In  the  N.  T., 
as  the  report  of  the  Siztine  con'ectors  has  not  yet 
been  published,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  hi  the 
same  law  holds  good ;  but  the  following  comporistxi 
of  the  variations  of  the  two  editions  in  continuous 
passages  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  will  show  that 
the  Clonentine,  though  not  a  pure  tezt,  is  yet  very 
&T  purer  than  the  Siztine,  which  often  gives  Old 
Latin  readings,  and  sometimes  appears  to  depend 
simply  on  patristic  authority^  (t.  e,  pp.  11.) : — 

ClemenHne. 

—  vocabnnt 

—  Judae. 

—  surge  et  aoclpe. 

—  sppropinquavit 


StxHne. 

Matt  i.  33,  vocabitur  (pp.  U.) 
Ii.   ft,  Juda  (jsaL  mm.  «e.) 

13,  surge,  acdpe  ff) 
ilL  2i  appropinquablt  (Iv. 
17),  (MSS.  OaUlc 
pp^  11.). 

3,  de  quo  dictom  est 

(tol.  It). 

10,  arboris  Cfert). 

iv.  6,  ut . . .  iollant  (it). 

7,  Jesus  nirsum. 

1ft,  Qalllaeae   (it   am. 

Sec). 
IB,  ambulabat  (?) 
V.  11,  vobis  homines  (gat 
miD.  ice.'). 
30,  abadnde  (?). 
40,  Injudlclo(it). 
vi.  7,  eth.  liMsiunt  (It) 

30,  enlm  (it), 
vii.  1,  etnonjadlcablmlnl, 
nolite  oondemnare 
et  non  condonna- 
blminl  (?) 

4,  sine,  frater  (it  pp. 

11.). 
23,  a  me   omnes    (it 
pp.  IL). 


—  qui  dictus  est 

—  arborum. 

—  et . . .  tollent 

—  Jesus:  Rursum. 

—  GaUlaea. 

— aedebat 

—  vobis. 

—  abadde. 

—  Jodlclo. 

—  ethulcl. 
—•  autem. 

—  ut  non  Judicemlni. 


—  Bine. 


—  a  me. 


•  The  common  statement  that  the  Clementine  edftim 
follows  the  revlslou  of  Alcuin,  while  the  Siztine  gives  the 
true  text  of  Jerome,  is  apparently  a  mere  ooi^Jeaaral 
assertion.  In  Deuteronomy,  Siztus  gives  the  Aloilnim 
reading  In  tbefoltowingpaaaagea:  L 19 ;  iv.  30, 33 ;  zzi.6; 
and  I  have  not  observed  one  pasaage  where  the  Clemen- 
tine tezt  agrees  with  that  of  Aleoln  unleas  that  of  Siztus 
does  also. 

Busages  have  been  taken  from  the  Pentateuch,  because 
in  that  VeroelloDe  has  given  complete  and  trustworthy 
maiCTlals.  The  flist  Book  of  Samuel,  in  wbidi  the  later 
corruptions  are  very  extensive,  gives  results  generally  of 
the  aame  character.  Great  and  obvious  interpolations  are 
preserved  both  In  the  Sixtine  and  (Hementlne  edlttoos : 
iv.  1 ;  V.  6;  z.  1 ;  zilL  1ft ;  zlv.  22,41 ;  zv.  3, 12;  zviL  36; 
XX.  1ft  (chiefly  from  the  LXX.).  The  Siztine  tezt  gives 
the  old  reading  displaced  from  the  CSementlne :  lit  2,  3 ; 
iv.  1. 4 ;  vii.  10  (?) ;  Iz.  1  (0. 25.  The  Cnementlne  lestoies 


Hatt  vii.  26,  supra  (pp. 

&C.). 

29.  flcribae  (It). 
vlU.  9,  alio  (It  am.  kc.). 

12,  ubi  (pp.  IL). 
18,  Juasit  discipulos 
(It.). 

20,  caput  snum  (it 

tol.). 
28,  venisset  Jesus  Ht). 
33,  magno  Impetu  (it). 
33,  haecamnla(?). 
3^  rosabant  enm   ut 

Jeaua(?). 
Ephes.  L 16,  in  Chrlsto  J.  (ppilL 

Bodl.). 

21,  domfaiationem  (T). 
it  1,  vos  oonvlvlfioavlt 

(pp.  IL). 

11,  vos  eratis  (pp.  IL 

Bodl.  Ac). 
<->.  dicebamini  (pp.  U.\ 

12,  qui  (pp.   U.  BodL 

Ac,). 

22,  Spirltu  Sancto  (ppu 

II.  Sang.  &C). 
iii.  8,  mihi  enlm  (pp.  IL). 
16,  virtntem  (it)! 
— ,  in  interiore  bomlne 
(pp.  IL  BodL). 
iv.  22,  deponite  (it) 

30,  in  die  (pp.  IL  Bodl. 

&c.). 
V.  26,  mundane  eam  ^p. 
11.). 
27,  in  giorioaam  (?). 
vL  16,  in  praeparationem 
(It.). 
20,  Ui  catena  lata  (it?). 


I 
IL  toL   — aiqwr. 


—  aUL 

—  ibL 
—Joaait 

—  caput 

—  veoiaaet 

—  ImpeCu. 

—  omnia. 

—  ro^bantut 

—  inDomiDO  J. 

—  et  domlDatknoB. 

—  voa. 

—  voa. 

—  didmini. 

—  quod. 

^Splritn. 

^miliL 
^vlrtnie. 

—  in    interioitm   h^ 

mlDem. 

—  deponere. 

—  In 


^  TT^^^«'^ifang^ 


In 

In  catena  tta. 


(Some  of  the  readings  of  BodL  ($13,  (3)  Sj)  are  added. 
It.  Is  used,  as  is  commonly  done,  for  the  old  texts  gene- 
rally;  and  the  notaUon  of  the  MSS.  is  that  uaoally  foUoved.) 

28.  While  the  Clementine  edition  was  still  reoat 
some  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  re> 
vising  it.  Lucas  Brugmsis  made  important  ooQec- 
tions  for  this  purpose,  but  the  practical  difficulties 
were  found  to  be  too  great,  and  the  study  of  varioai 
readings  was  reserved  for  scholan  (Bellarmin.  ad 
Lucam  Bmg.  1606).  In  the  nezt  geoerattoo  use 
and  controversy  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  authorized 
text  Many,  especially  in  Spain,  praQonnoed  it  to 
have  a  value  superior  to  the  originals,  and  to  be 
inspired  in  every  detail  (comp.  Van  £:«,  4(>I, 
402 ;  Hody,  lU.  ii.  15) ;  but  it  is  usdess  to  dweU 
on  the  history  of  such  extravagancieB,  from  whica 
the  Jesuits  at  least,  following  thdr 'great  dtampioa 
Bdlarmin,  wisely  kept  aloof.  It  was  a  more  scrioof 
matter  that  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  papal 
tezt  checked  the  critical  study  of  the  materials  <« 
which  it  was  professedly  baaed.  At  length,  how- 
ever, in  1706,  Martianay  published  a  new,  and  lo 

the  old  reading  against  Siztus .-  L  9. 19 ;  IL  II.  17.  n» »; 
iv.  9  (?),  (21);  vi.  9;  iz.  T;  z.  12;  ziL  C^  11,  IS^  23;  zi!^ 
18;  ziv.  2  (7),  14, 16.  Thus  in  fifteen  ch^cen Ocombc 
alone  gives  the  cid  readings  sixteen  thBea»  aztos  akw 
five  timea.  Veroellone,  in  the  second  part  of  hia  Variae 
Lectiones*  which  was  published  after  this  aitide  ww 
pripted,  promises  a  special  discussion  of  the  lalenwla- 
tions  of  1  Sam.,  which  were,  as  ml^  have  been  a> 
pected,  ezpnnged  bj  the  Siztine  oofreelora.  Terodkne 
ad  I  Beg.  iv.  1. 

d  The  variations  between  the  Siztine  and  OencatuK 
editions  were  eoUated  I^T.  James,  Bdtumfafalf^t.  a*- 

otrdia  ditoon Lend.  1600 ;  and  move  oonpleM;. 

with  a  collation  of  the  Qementtne  edittona^  tjH.  da  Bttea* 
top,  X«iflB  de  liioc^  Ub.  UL  pp.  316  ft  YeraeUoaa;  «onveda( 
earlier  critica,  redEooa  that  the  whole  nnnber  «f  vsis* 
tiona  between  the  two  revlsAoos  is  abont  3099  (i 
zlvilL  NOto). 
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the  main  better  t^zt,  chiefly  from  origioal  MSS.,  in 
his  editi<Ri  of  Jerome.  VaJIarsi  added  fresh  oolla- 
tions  in  his  revised  issue  of  Martianaj's  work,  but 
ia  both  cases  the  oollations  are  imperfect,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  aocoracy  on  what  MS. 
anthoiitj  the  text  which  is  given  depends.  Sar 
latier,  though  professing  only  to  deal  with  ihe 
Old  Latin,  published  important  materials  for  the 
critidsm  of  Jerome's  Version,  and  gave  at  length 
the  readings  of  Lucas  Brugensis  (1743).  More 
than  a  centorj  elapsed  before  anything  more  of  im- 
portance was  done  for  the  text  of  the  Latin  version 
a'  the  0.  T.,  when  at  length  the  fortunate  discovery 
ot'  the  Miginal  revision  of  the  Siztine  correctors 
ac:ain  directed  the  attention  of  Roman  scholan  to 
their  authorised  text.  The  first-fruits  of  their 
libonrs  are  given  in  the  volume  of  Vercellone 
already  often  quoted,  which  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  history  and  ciitidsm  of  the  Vulgate  than 
any  previous  work.  There  are  some  defects  in  the 
trraDgement  of  the  materials,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  editor  has  not  added  either  the  authorised 
or  corrected  text ;  but  still  the  work  is  such  that 

*  The  materials  wUch  Bentley  collected  (see  p.  1711, 
DoU"  0  are  an  Invaluable  help  for  inveatlgation*  bat  they 
viil  not  mpersede  It.  It  is,  indeed,  Impossible  to  determine 
«o  what  principle  he  inserted  or  omitted  variations.  Some- 
timea  he  notee  with  the  greatest  care  discrepancies  of 
onbofrapby,  and  at  otber  times  he  neglects  Important 
(Bfferences  of  text.  Thus  in  John  1. 18-51  he  gives  cor- 
rectly 23  variations  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  (Kk.  1. 
34)  ud  omita  61 ;  and  in  Luke  L  1-39  he  gives  13  vari- 
ations of  SL  Chad's  Gospels  and  omits  30;  and  there 
a  nothing  In  the  character  of  the  readings  recorded 
which  can  have  determined  the  selection,  as  the  varia- 
tiooa  which  are  neglected  are  sometimes  noted  fh>m  other 
MSB ,  and  are  in  themaelves  of  every  degree  of  iropor- 
taaoe.  A  specimen  from  each  of  the  volnmes  which 
oootaia  his  collations  will  show  the  great  amount  of 
Ubcfor  whidi  he  bestowed  upon  the  work ;  and.  hitherto, 
no  ipedmen  has  been  published.  The  student  may  find 
it  interesting  to  compare  the  variations  noted  with  those 

in  Table  B. 

» 

CoU.  SS.  Trin.  Cambr.,  Mark  Ix.  45-49. 

B.  17,  6. 

20       1 
1  3  p  fi  (  Et  si  pes  tuns  te  scandal- 

eacm  |&  izat,  ampnta  ilfum :  bonum 

2  ^fil     0 
ISopY^Cdofi     est  tibi  cZaudam  introire  in 

vitam  aetemam,  qoam  duos 

pedes    babentem    mitti    in 

gehennam  ignis  inextlngnl- 

bills :    [nbl    vermis   eorum 

noD  mon'tnr,  et  Ignis  a  non 

extln^ttur.    Quod  si  ocnlos 
tnus  scandallxat  te  eiXO^e 

2m01 

1  2  p  C     caex    «^nn :  bonum  est  tibi  luicum 

Introire  in  regnnm  Dei,  qnara 

duos  oculos  babentem  mitti 

in   gehennam   ignis :]    ubi 

vermis  corum  non  mon'tur, 

et     ignis     non     exUngui^ 

tnr.     Owmit  [enim]    igne 

\i9aUetur,  et  omnis  victlma 
ofi  2 

[]  del.  cwp<rr^MH^X^  C*^«]  ««lletnr.    Bonum   est 

1 
12  0  sal :   qood  si  sal  Inanlsum 

iierit.  In  quo  llind  condietis.' 
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[]«Id.T 

riepxyC     «eornm.^ 

pueop  yC 
^«f  •  wf&^       Hep 


ricp^X" 
tUnfL  gve  ofiv 

ddL|«nlMr 


every^student  of  the  Latin  text  must  wait  anxiously 
for  its  completion. 

29.  The  neglect  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  0.  T. 
is  but  a  consequence  of  the  general  neglect  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the  N.  T.  far 
more  has  been  done  for  the  coiTection  of  the  Vulgate, 
though  even  here  no  critical  edition  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Numerous  collations  of  MSS.,  more  or  less 
perfect,  have  been  made.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
points,  Bentley  pointed  out  the  true  path  which 
others  have  followed.  His  own  collation  of  Latin 
MSS.  was  extensive  and  important  (comp.  Ellis, 
BenUeii  Critica  SacrOj  xxzv.  tf.).*  Griesbach  added 
new  collations,  and  arranged  those  which  others 
had  made.  Lachmann  printed  the  Latin  text  in  his 
larger  edition,  having  collated  the  Codex  I\t!' 
densia  for  the  purpose.  Tischendorf  has  laboured 
among  Latin  MSS.  only  with  less  zeal  than  among 
Greek.  And  Ti-^elles  has  given  in  his  edition  of 
the  N.  T.  the  text  of  Cod,  Amiatinits  from  his  own 
collation  with  the  vamtions  of  the  Clementine 
edition.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  study  of  the 
Latin  was  mei-ely  ancillary  to  that  of  the  Greek  text. 


Ceil.  SS.  Trin.  Cambr, 
(B.  17.  6.) 
Ater  X  m2  : : : :  ^  sic 

wowtrrHfx 


Mark  ix.  45^9. 

Mfi 
Habete   In  a  voUs   aal,    et 
pacem  habete  inter  we. 
Ijomnes  enlm  l|pe  examin- 
antur  p.. 

In  this  excerpt  a  —  ^  (except  y)  represent  French 
MSS.  collated  chiefly  by  T.  Walker;  M,  H,  the  MSS.  in 
the  Brit.  Mas.  marked  Earl.  3788,  HarL  2826  respec- 
tively; f,  the  Gospels  of  St.  Chad;  ^i  the  Qoepels  of 
Mac  Regol ;  y,  the  Ooctpels  of  St.  John  C.  Oxon.  (comp. 
the  lists  p.  1692,  seq.). 


CfXl,  SS.  Trin.  Canibr. 
(R  17. 14.) 

^{  12  PK 


12D 


do  E 


2  K  T  P  B  (nemper) 

rie  Z. 
gue  Z.    [  3  de{.  Z. 

aK  inextlnguibilis  (erased) 
rie  Z  (erased)  em  Y 
gue  Z  (erased) 

Asorum  K  (erased) 

m'  0  alU  H  B  (sic) 

D^Y^ZFde^.OBPHK 

lum  P  sal  P  K 

dietwr  (corr.  -Is)  E. 

Z  R  salem  B  D  E 


Mazfc  ix  45-49. 

2EH0TD1 
Et  si  pes  tuns  te  scandal- 
izat,  amputa  illam:  bonum 
2       1        F 

est  tibi  clatidum  introire  In 
vltam  aetemam,  quam  dnos 
pedes  babentem  mlttl  in  ge- 
hennam Ignis  Inexstlngni- 
bills :  ubi  vennls  eorum  non 
mon'tnr,  et  ignis  non  exstin- 

F 
guitar.  [Quod  si  ocolns  tnus 
scandalizat  te,  ejice  eum  : 
bonum  est  tlbl  liiacum  in- 
troire In  regnimi  Dei,  qnam 
duos  oculos  babentrm  mitti 
In  gehennam  Ignis*,  nbl  ver- 
mis eorum  non  morttnr.  et 
ignis  A    non    exstln^ttiir.] 

YEI)  EPBF 
Omnis  enlm  Ign«  soiietur,  et 

E 
omnis  victims  [eale]  solte- 
tur.    Bonum  est  sal :  quod  si 
sal  \nsuUum  fuerit.  In  quo 
DZEHOY 
mud  condietitl    Habete  In 

THPDK^^ 
vobis  lol,  et  pacem  habete 
inter  vos. 


Tbe  oollations  in  this  volume  are,  as  will  be  seen,  Bome- 
what  cunftised.  Many  are  in  Bentley's  hand,  who  has 
added  numerous  emendations  of  tbe  I^tin  text  in  B.  17, 
14.  Thus,  on  the  Mone  page  from  which  this  example  Is 
taken,  we  find :  Mark  Ix.  20,  ab  t*^an(ia.  fo.  leg.  ab 
in/antL  wMBi60tp.  x.  14,  Qwu  quwn  videret.  forte  leg. 
Quod  cH  videret  (sic  a  p.  m.  0:  a  later  note),  x.  38,  Et 
baptiiMum  quo  ego.  leg.  Aut  haptitma,  quod  ego.  For 
the  MSS.  quoted,  see  the  lists  already  referred  to. 
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Probablj  from  the  great  antiquity  and  purity  of 
the  Codi,  Amiatinus  and  Fuldmns,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  scope  for  critidsm  in  the  revision 
of  Jerome's  Version  ;  but  it  could  not  be  an  unpro- 
fitable work  to  examine  more  in  detail  than  has  yet 
been  done  the  several  phases  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  gradual  cor- 
ruption. (A  fall  account  of  the  editions  of  the 
Vulgate  is  given  by  Masch  [Le  Long],  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  177&-90.  Copies  of  the  Siztine  and  Clem- 
oitine  editions  are  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.) 

VL  The  Materials  fob  the  Revision  of 
Jebome's  Text. — 30.  Very  few  Latin  MSS.  ot 
tlie  0.  T.  have  been  collated  with  critical  accu- 
racy. The  Pentateuch  of  Vercellone  {Somae,  1860) 
is  the  first  attempt  to  collect  and  arrange  the  ma- 
terials fi>r  determining  the  Hieronymian  text  in  a 
manner  at  all  corresponding  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Even  in  tiie  N.  T.  the  criticism  of  the 
Vulgate  text  has  always  been  made  subsidiary  to 
that  of  the  Greek,  and  most  of  the  MSS.  quoted 
have  only  been  examined  cursorily.  In  the  follow- 
ing list  of  MSS.,  which  is  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect, the  notation  of  Vercellone  (from  whom  most 
of  the  details,  as  to  the  MSS.  which  he  has  ex- 
amined,  are  derived)  has  been  followed  as  fio*  as 
possible;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
marks  the  readings  of  MSS.  Correctoria  and  editions 
in  the  same  manner. 

i.  MSS,  of  Old  Test,  and  Apocrypha, 

A  {Codex  Amiatinus^  Bibl.  Laurent.  Flor.)  lit 
Florence,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent, 
(cir.  541,  Tischdf.)  with  great  accuTBcy,  so  that 
both  in  age  and  worth  it  stands  first  among  the 
authorities  for  the  Hieronymian  text.  It  contains 
Jerome's  Psalter  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  whole 
Latin  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  Baruch.  The 
variations  from  the  Clementine  text  in  the  N.  T.  have 
been  edited  by  F.  F.  Fleck  (1840) ;  and  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles  separately  collated  the  N.  T.  in  1843 
and  1846,  the  former  of  whom  published  a  com- 
plete edition  (1850  ;  2nd  ed.  1854)  of  this  part  of 
the  MS.,  availing  himself  also  of  the  collation  of 
Tregelles.  The  0.  T.  has  been  now  collated  by 
Vercellone  and  Palmieri  fer  Vercellone's  Variae 
Lectumes  (Vercellone,  i.  p.  Ixxxiv.).  The  MS.  was 
rightly  valued  by  the  Sixtine  correctors,  who  in 
many  places  follow  its  authority  alone,  or  when 
only  feebly  supported  by  other  evidence :  e.  g.  Gen. 
ii.  18,  V.  26,  vi.  21,  vii.  3,  5,  ix.  18,  19.  x.  1. 

B  {Codex  Ibletanus,  Bibl.  Eodcs.  Tolet),  at 
Toledo,  written  in  Gothic  letters  about  the  8th  coit. 
The  text  is  generally  pure,  and  closely  approaches 
to  that  of  A,  at  least  in  0.  T.  A  coUation  of  this 
MS.  with  a  Louvain  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1569, 
fol.)  was  noade  by  Christopher  Palomares  by  the 
command  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  the  Sixtine  correctors 
set  a  high  value  upon  its  readings:  e.g.  Gen.  vi. 
4.  The  collation  of  Pblomares  was  published  by 
Bianchinl  (  FtfK/tcuM,  pp.  Iv.  ff.),  from  whom  it 
has  been  rvpruited  by  Migne  {Hteron,  Opp,  x.  875 
ff.),  Vercellone  has  made  use  of  the  original  col- 
lation preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  is 
not  always  correctly  transcribed  by  Bianchini ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  had  noted  the  various  readings 
which  have  been  neglected  owing  to  the  difference 
between  the  Louvain  and  Clementine  texts.  The 
MS.  contains  all  the  Latin  Bible  (the  Psalter  from 
the  Hebrew),  with  the  exception  of  Bamch.  A 
new  collation  of  the  MS.  is  still  desirable ;  and  for 
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the  N.  T.  at  least  the  work  is  one  which  m^t 
easily  be  accomplished. 

C  {Codex  Fauilinus,  v.  Carolmus,  Romae,  Han. 
S.  Benedict,  ap.  Basil.  S.  PauUi  extr.  moenia'l,  a 
MS.  of  the  whole  Latin  Bible,  with  the  exceptioa  d 
Baruch.  Vercellone  assigns  it  to  the  9th  oentary. 
It  follows  the  recensimi  of  Alcoin,  and  was  one  of 
the  MSS.  used  by  the  original  boud  appointed  br 
Pius  IV.  for  the  reviaioa  of  the  Vulgate.  It  bas 
been  collated  by  Vercellone. 

D  {Codex  VaUicelUaanu  dim  Statiamu,  Rome, 
Bibl.  VaUicell.  Orat.  B.  vi.),  an  Alcuiniaa  MS.  of  the 
Bible  also  used  by  the  Roman  correctors,  of  the  mme 
date  (or  a  little  older)  and  character  as  C.  Comp. 
Vallarri,  Praef,  ad  Eieron,  ix.  15  (ed.  Migne\  ud 
note  ^  p.  1703.     Collated  by  VereeUooe. 

E  {Oodex  Ottobonianua  olim  Cervmiantay  Vatic 
60),  a  MS.  of  a  portion  of  the  O.  T.,  hnpofedst 
the  beginning,  and  ending  with  Jadg.  xiii.  20.  It 
is  of  the  8th  century,  and  gives  a  text  older  tbia 
Alcuin's  recenaon.  It  contains  also  important 
fragments  of  the  Old  Version  of  Genesis  and  Eiodus 
published  by  Vercellone  in  his  Variae  I^ectiona,  i. 
Coll.  by  Vercellone. 

F  (Romae,  CoU.  SS.  Blasii  et  CaroU),  a  MS.  cf 
the  entire  Latin  Bible  of  the  lOth  oentory.  It  vi- 
lows,  in  the  main,  the  recension  of  Alcuin,  vit^ 
some  variations,  and  contains  the  Roman  haltir. 
Coll.  by  Vercellone. 

G  (Romae,  CoU.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  a  MS.  d 
the  13th  century,  of  the  common  late  type.  CoIL 
by  Vercellone. 

H,  L,  P,  Q,  are  used  by  Vercellone  to  maik  the 
readings  given  by  Martianay,  Hentenios,  Castel- 
lanus,  and  R.  Stephanus,  in  editions  of  the  Vii^t«. 

I,  Saec.  xiii.  Collated  in  part  by  C.  J.  Baoer, 
Eichhom,  Repertorium,  xvii. 

K  (Monast.  SS.  Trin.  Cavae),  a  moat  importaat 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible,  belonging  to  the  mooastcfT 
of  La  Cava,  near  Salono.  An  exact  copy  of  ^ 
was  made  for  the  Vatican  Library  (num.  8414 1 
by  the  command  of  Leo  XII.,  and  tiliis  has  hfta 
used  by  Vercellone  for  the  books  after  Leriticss. 
For  the  three  first  books  of  the  Pentateoch  he  htc 
only  an  imperfect  collation.  The  MS.  bdongs  to 
the  6th  or  7th  century  (Mai,  Nova  Pairm  BiU, 
i.  2,  7 ;  Spioii,  Bom,  ix.  Praef.  zxiiL),  and  pir- 
sents  a  peculiar  text.  Tischoidorf  has  quoted  it  on 
1  John  V.  7,  8. 

M,  N,  0,  are  Correctoria  in  the  Vatican  Libnrr. 

R,  S  (Romae,  (3oU.  SS.  Blasii  et  Cardi).  :^w«. 
xiv.,  of  the  common  late  type  given  in  the  cditi(C 
of  the  1 5th  century.  T.  Saec.  x.,  xi. ;  U.  Saec  xii.. 
two  MSS.  of  the  type  of  the  reoensiQik  of  Akdiu 

V  (Romae,  (3oll.  SS.  Blasii  et  CaroU),  Saec.  xii.. 
akin  to  F. 

These  MSS.,  of  which  Vercellone  promises  oac* 
plete  collations  thus  represent  the  three  great  tjpa. 
of  the  Hieronymian  text:  the  original  text  in  ranoo 
stages  of  decadenoe  (A,  B,  K) ;  the  recension  of  Ai- 
cuin  (C,  D,  F,  T,  U,  V) ;  and  the  cuncnt  later  tesi 
(E,  G,  R,  S).  But  though  perbqM  no  MS.  vi.: 
ever  surpass  A  in  general  purity,  it  is  fo  be  hoped 
that  many  more  MS&,  n^resentiog  the  fft«- 
Alcuinian  text,  may  yet  be  examined. 

31.  Martianay,  in  his  edition  of  the  ZXciiki  BtJ- 
liotheca,  quotes,  among  others,  the  Allowing  M^' 
but  he  xises  them  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  ini|«*:l>'* 
to  determine  throughout  the  reading  of  aoy  ptf^ 
ticular  MS. : — 

Codex  Memmiasiuef  Saec.  x. 
Codex  Careatsonei^ais,  Saec  x. 


1  Brit.  Mas.— Htfl.  iVtB. 

PI.  r. 
coDive 

CTMOt^TBlT 

q  cj  TsexouoBtrspeciTao 

A  or>  t*NrT>  I C  O  «  01>  I S 

qu  lApu  JiLi  c  ^  "N  leTcoe 

a. Brit.  Mus— Addlt.  M«S 

Apr  ,  eoi>>fe 

eXNOKJBTT 

cpjijsexoaoQB'jreQTrio 
ojca;vx  NToajssrcDos 


3.  Stonyhunt— ( St.  Cuthbert'R,  St.  John. ) 

MIS  I  caesARem 

|WWCeR90TRA6ldlTeiS  llLucr> 

UT  CRUCI  piqeKCTUR 
^UScepewUNT  XUTCcr)  ]hro 


4.  Ozon.  Bodl.— Sia  <S«M.  80. ) 

sse  iBcb  7rp?o  eria^  six  si^wKe 


p^ik«»&i*  ^«» 
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Codes  Sangmrnanensis  (1),  Saec.  x. 
Codex  Reffius,  3563-4. 
Codex  Sangermanensia  (2"),  a  fragment. 
Codex  NttHwnensis,      {Index  MS8.  Codd, 
Hieron.  ix.  pp.  135  AT.  ed.  Migne.) 
To  these^  Vallarsi,  in  his  rerised  edition,  adds  a 
collation,  more  or  less  complete,  of  other  MSS. 
for  the  Pentateuch  (Joshua,  Judges) — of 

Cod.  Palatinua,  3. 
Cod.  Urbmas. 
For  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

Cod.  VeronensiSt  a  MS.  of  the  very  highest 
value.    (Comp.  Vallarai,  Praef.  19  ff.  ed. 
Jtfigne.) 
For  the  Psalms. 

Cbdtf.  Reg.  Suec.  ii.  1286. 

Cud,  Vatic.  154. 

Cod.  S,  Cntcis  (or  104,  Citterciensis),  (the 
most  yaluahle). 
For  Daniel. 

Cod.  Palat.  3. 

Gxi,  Vatic.  333. 
For  Esther,  Tohit,  and  Judith. 

Cod.  Reg.  Suec.  7. 
Cod.  Vatic.  Paht.  24. 
Bat  of  all  the«e  only  special  readings  are  known. 
Other  MSS.  which  desei-re  examination  are : — 

1.  Brii.  Mus.  Addlt.  10,  546.  Saec.  ix. 
(Charlemagne's  Bible)  an  Alcuinian  copy.  Comp. 
p.  1704,  note  ". 

2.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  E,  vii.  viii.  Saec  ix.  x. 
'Beatley's  MS.  R).' 

3.  /yr«<.  AftM.  Addit.  24,142.  Saec.  ix.  x.  (Im- 
portant :  apparently  taken  from  a  much  older  copy. 
The  Psalter  is  Jerome's  Version  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
Apocryphal  books  are  placed  after  the  Hagiographa, 
with  the  heading :  Incipit  quartua  ordo  eorum 
lihronan  qui  in  Veteri  Testcmento  extra  Canonem 
Hehraeorvm  sunt.    The  MS.  begins  Gen.  xlix.  6.) 

'  Bcntley  procared  collations  of  upwards  of  sixty 
Enclbh  and  French  Latin  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  which  are 
cTill  preserved  among  his  papers  In  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge, 
B.  17, 5.  and  B.  17, 14.  A  list  of  these,  as  given  by  Hentley, 
b  printed  In  Ellis's  Pentieii  Critiea  Sacra,  pp.  xxxv.  tf. 
I  have  identified  and  notioed  the  Kngliah  MSS.  below 
;r.4np.  p.  1712).  or  Bibles  Bentley  gives  more  or  less 
complete  ooUations  of  the  N.  T.  from  Ports.  BiU.  Jieg. 
.462  (A.D.  ))76) ;  3561.  Saec  ix.;  3563-4,  Saec.  ix.;  3564*. 
<a^.  Ix^  X.    All  appear  to  be  Alcninlan. 

Sir  F.  Madden  has  given  a  list  of  the  chief  MSS.  of  the 
latin  Bible  (19  copies)  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazint, 
:^3€.  pp.  590  ft    This  list,  however,  might  be  increased. 

t  For  all  critical  purposes  the  Latin  texts  of  this 
edition  are  worthless.  In  one  chapter  taken  at  random 
rXark  viiL)  there  are  seventeen  errois  in  the  text  of  the 
TJndisfame  MS.,  including  the  omission  of  one  line  with 
the  corresponding  gloss. 

^  The  aooompanying  Plates  will  give  a  good  Idea  of 
the  ezteiiial  character  of  some  of  the  most  andent  and 
prectona  Latin  MSS.  which  the  writer  has  examined.  For 
permisBioQ  to  take  the  tractaiga,  fh>m  which  the  facsimiles 
wen*  made,  bis  sincere  thanks  are  dne  to  the  varlotis 
Instjtntfcms  In  whose  charge  the  MSS.  are  placed. 

PL  L/p.  i.  BrU.  Mu$.  Harl.  1775,  Matt  zxi.  30,  31,  Eo 
dtrnxme-H  m^retriouy  llils  Ma  (like  figs.  3. 3)  exhibits 
the  arrangement  of  the  text  in  lines  (vemu,  ^rtxot).  The 
original  reading  no/vi$iimu»  has  been  changed  by  a  late 
hand  intoprmiu.  A  diaracterfstlc  error  of  aonnd  will  be 
Dotlocd.  Iblt  for  ivit  (b  for  «),  which  occnrs  also  In  fig.  2. 

Pig.  %  BrU.  JVW.  Add.  5463.  Matt  xxl.  30.  31.  aU- 
mmtCmitt.  This  magnificent  MS.  shows  the  beginning 
of  ccntrsctlon  (duob')  and  punctuation. 
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4.  Brit.  Mm.  Harl.  2805  to  Psalms  with  some 
lacunae.     Saec.  ix. 

5.  Brit.  Mus.  Egerton  1046.  Saec.  viii.  Prov. 
Ecdes.  Cant.  Sap.  Eoclas.  (with  some  lacunae), 
(iood  Vulgate. 

6.  Lambeth,  3,  4.     Saec.  xii. 
32.  U.  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  &c.,  as  enumerated  before.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  Codex  Fuldensis  of  the 
whole  N.  T.,  which,  however,  contains  the  Gospels 
in  the  form  of  a  Harmony.  The  text  of  the  MS.  is 
of  nearly  equal  value  with  that  of  A.  and  both  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source  (Tischdf. 
Prolegg.  Cod.  Am.  p.  xxiii.).  The  MS.  has  been 
collated  by  Lachmann  and  Buttmann,  and  a  com- 
plete  edition  is  in  preparation  by  E.  Ranke. 

Other  Vulgate  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  N.  T.  have 
been  examined  more  or  less  carefully.  Of  the 
Gospels,  Tischendorf  {Proleg.  ccxlix.  ff.)  gives 
a  list  of  a  considerable  number,  which  have  been 
examined  very  imperfectly.  Of  tibe  more  important 
of  these  the  best  known  are : — 

For.  Prog,  (at  Prague  and  Venice).  Published 
by  Bianchini,  in  port  after  Dobrowsky. 

^ar/.  (Brit.  Mus.  ^jr/.  1775).  Saec.  vii.  Coll. 
in  part  by  Griesbach  {Symb.  Crit.  i.  305  ff.). 

Per.  Fragments  of  St.  Luke,  edited  by  Biimchini. 

Brit.  Mus.  Cotton.  Nero  D,  iv.  Saec.  viii. 
(Bentl.  Y).  The  Lindisfame  (St.  Cuthbert)  Gospels 
with  interlinear  Northumbrian  gloss.  £d.  by  Ste- 
venson, for  Surtees  Society  (St.  Matt. ;  St.  Mark). 
The  Northumbrian  gloss  by  Bouterwek,  1857. 
Stevenson  has  added  a  collation  of  the  Latin  of  the 
Rushworth  Gospels'  (p.  1695,  No.  8). 

The  foUowing,  among  numy  others  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  deserve  examination  ;^— 

(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

1,  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1775.  Saec.  vii.     (Grie&* 
bach's  jffcwl.  Bentley's  Z).      A  new   and 

Fig.  3.  SUmyhurU.  John  xix.  I&-17.  non  habemus— 
cnuxm.  This  MSi,  unlike  the  former,  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  for  private  use.  It  is  written  throughont 
with  the  greatest  regularity  and  care.  The  large  capitals 
probably  indicate  the  beginnings  of  membra  (icuAa).  The 
words  are  here  separated. 

Fig.  4.  Cmf.  BodL  3418.  Acts  vilL  30,  37,  et  ail— 
stare. 

PL  11.  Fig.  1.  Camtr.  Univ.  Libr.  Kk.  i.  24.  John  v. 
4,  sanu*  fudbaJt^hauM  ibi.  This  MS.  olTers  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  semi-undal  "Irish"  itharacter,  with  the 
characteristic  dotted  capitals,  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  widely  in  the  8th  centary  throughout  Ireland  and 
central  and  northern  England.  The  text  contains  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  Incorporation  of  a  marginal 
gloss  into  the  body  of  the  book  (hoc  in  Grtcia  etempUari" 
but  mm  habetur),  without  any  mark  of  separation  by 
the  original  hand.  This  clause  also  offers  a  distinct  proof 
of  the  revlaion  of  the  copy  from  which  the  M&  was  de- 
rived by  Greek  MSS.  The  contraction  for  autem  Is 
worthy  of  notice. 

Fig.  2.  BrU.  Mus.  Beg.  1  B.  vii.  Another  type  of 
"Saxon"  writing. 

Figs.  3,  4.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1023.  Matt.  xxvlL  49,  with 
the  addition  Alius  auUm-^  sanguis.  Ibid.  1802.  Matt 
xxL  30,  31,  et  non  iit'—piqtli[oaini].  Two  characteristic 
specimens  of  later  Irish  writing.  The  contractions  for 
eum,  aulem,  ejus,  et,  aqua.  In  fig  3.  and  for  H,  lum,  enim, 
quia  In  fig.  4,  are  noticeable. 

Fig.  5.  Hereford  Gospels.  John  L  3.  4.  factwn  est— 
compraeckendaunt.  Probably  a  British  ^rpe  of  the 
"  Irish  "  character.  The  symbol  Ivx  est  (-!>),  and  the  ck 
for  h,  are  to  be  observed. 
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oompleta  oollation  of  this  most  predous 
MS.  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  contains 
the  Prefaces^  Canons^  and  ^i^^iors,  with 
blank  places  for  the  CapiMa}  (Plate  I., 
fig.  1.) 

2.  Brit.  Mas.  Beg,  1  E.  tI.  Saeo.  yu.  (Bent 
ley*s  P).  A  very  important  English  MS., 
with  many  old  readings,  Praef,  Can,  (no 
Sections),  Cap,  Mt  zxviii.  Mc.  xii.  (?)  Lc. 
zx.  Joh.  ziv.  Supposed  to  hare  formed 
part  of  the  Biblia  Oregoriana :  Westwood, 
Archaeological  Journal,  xl.  p.  292. 

3.  Bnt  Mus.  Beg,  1  B.  yii.  Saec.  riii.  (Bent- 
ley  *s  H).  Another  very  important  MS., 
preserving  an  old  text.**  Praef.  Can,  (Sect) 
Cap,  Mt  Ixxzvii  (sic).  Mc.  xlvi.  Lc.  xdv. 
Joh.xlv.   (Plate  II.,  fig.  2.) 

4.  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton,  Otho  C  V.  Saec.  viii. 
(Fragments  of  Matt,  and  Mark.  Bentley's 
^).  Injui-ed  by  fii^ :  restored  and  mounted, 
1848.     The  complement  of  24. 

5.  Brit  Mus.  Addit.  5463.  Saec.  viii.  (Bent- 
ley's  F).  A  magnificent  (Italian)  uncial 
MS.  with  many  old  readings.  Praef,  Can, 
(Sect.)  Cap,  Mt  xxviii.  Mc.  xiii.  Lc.  xx. 
Joh.  xiv.     (PUte  I.,  fig.  2.) 

6.  Brit  Mas.  JIarl.  2788.  Saec.  viii.,  ix. 
(Codex  aureus  i.  Bentley's  M,).  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

7.  Brit  Mus.  JTarl  2797.  Saec.  viii.  ix. 
(Codex  aurens  ii.)    Vulgate  of  late  type. 

8.  Brit  Mus.  Beg,  2  A.  xx.  Saec.  viii'.  (Lec- 
-tiones  quaedam  ex  Evangeliis.)  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

9.  Brit  Mus.  ffarl,  2790,  cir.  850.  A  fine 
copy,  with  some  old  readings. 

10.  Brit  Mus.  ffarl,  2795.  Saec.  Ix.  (In  red 
letters.)     Vulgat«  of  late  type. 

11.  Brit  Mus.  ffarl.  2823.  Saec.  ix.  Good 
Vulgate,  with  versus, 

12.  Brit.  Mus.  ffiirl,  2826.  Saec  ix.  viii. 
(Bentley's  H,).  Good  Vulgate. 

13.  Brit  Mus.  Beg,  1  A,  xviii.  Saec.  ix.  x. 
(Cod.  Athelstani.  Bentley's  0).  Many  old 
and  peculiar  readings. 

14.  Brit  Mus.  Beg,  1  D,  iii.  Saec.  x.  Like 
13,  but  most  cardessly  written. 


i  The  varying  divisions  Into  eapUuia  probsblj  indicate 
different  families  of  SISS^  and  desenre  attention,  at  leost 
In  important  M8S.  The  terms  Ifreviariium,  et^riivla, 
breves,  appear  to  be  used  quite  Indiscriminately.  One 
term  Is  often  given  at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the 
end  of  the  list.  BrU,  Mus.  Addlt  9381  gives  iUuli  (a  di- 
vision into  smaUer  sections)  as  well  as  cofMfulo. 

k  This  MS.  contains  the  addlUoo,  after  Matt  zz.  28, 
In  the  following  fonn:— 

Vos  antem  qoaerltls  de  modjeo 
cresoere  et  de  maximo  minui 
Cum  aytem  introieretis 

ad  ooenam  vocati 
KoUte  recnmbere  In  supe 

rioribuM  loeis       [veniat 
Ne  fort*  digniar  te  snper 

et  Booedens  it  qal  te  invUanit 
DIcat  tlbl  adhnc  iitferius 

secede  et  conftmdsris 
St  autem  reni^iicrtf  in  in 

feriori  loco  et  venerit  hu 

miUor  te 
Dioet  tibt  qnl  te  invitabU 
Jceede  adkue  sufMrius  et 

erit  UM  hoc  ntilius. 
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15.  Brit  Mus.  Ad£t.  11,848.  Saecii.  Oir^ 
fully  written  and  coirected.  CioselT  it* 
sembling  20. 

16.  Brit  Mus.  AddU.  11,849.  Smc  ix.  Tal- 
gate  of  late  type. 

17.  Brit  Mus.  kgericn,  768.  Saec.  ix.  (St 
Luke  and  St  John.)  Some  important  rnd- 
ings. 

18.  Brit  Mus.  Egerton,  873.  Saec  ix.  G^ 
Vulgate.  Praef.  Can.  (Sect.)  Cap,  ILitt. 
xxviii.  Mc  xiii.  Lc.  xxi.  Joh.  xiv. 

19.  Brit  Mus.  AddU.  9381.  Saec.  ix.  Fn^ni 
St  Petroc's,  Bodmin.  Some  peculiar  reai- 
ings.  Praef.  Can.  (Sect.)  lUuH.  Mt,  cdi 
(Cap,  Ixxxiv.  versus  iiDOC.).  Mc  clxxiri. 
Lc.  oocxl.  Joh.  ccxxvi. 

20.  Brit  Mus.  Cotton.  Tib.  A,  ii.  Saec.  x. 
(The  Coronation  Book.  Bentley's  E).  Mtsr 
old  readings  in  common  with  1,  3,  5,  bdt 
without  great  intei'polatioiis.'* 

21.  Brit  Mus.  Beg,  1  D.  ix.  Saec  xi.  (Ca- 
nute's Book.  Bentley's  A).   GoodValgii^ 

22.  Cambridge  Univ.  lAbr.  U.  i.  10.  (Pa.xo 
et  Resurrectio  ex  iv.  Ew.).  Saec.  til. 
Written  (apparently)  for  Ethdwakl,  Bp.  d 
Lindisfame. 

23.  Cambridge,  C,  C.  C,  Libr.  odxxxri.  s. 
Gospels,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  Ssec.  r... 
vii.  Supposed  by  many  to  have  been  s«* 
by  Gregory  the  Great  to  Augustine.  C*tf. 
Matt  xxviii.  Mark  xiii.  Luke  xx.  Juj 
xiv.  Vulgate  with  many  old  r»iiioz«.  It 
has  been  connected  by  a  very  pure  Volgitr 
text  Described  and  .some  i^wlings  prts 
by  J.  Goodwin,  Pvhl,  of  Cambr.  AjUifm- 
rian  Society,  1847." 

24.  Cambridge,  C,  C,  C.  Ubr,  cscvii.  (Frc- 
ments  of  St.  John  and  St.  Luke,  ext«r.  i  * : 
over  John  i.  1-x.  29,  and  Luke  iv.  ^n  '. 
26,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  S»e>c.  ri.\ 
The  fragments  of  St  John  were  puK;sl<J 
by  J.  Goodwin,  /.  c.  A  curioti^ir  mii-i 
text,  forming  a  connecting  link  betwea  tV 
"  Irish  "  text  and  the  Vulgate,  but  witft- 
out  any  great  interpolations.  See  No.  4> 
Compu  p.  1694. 

25.  Cambridge,    Tt-in,   CoU.    B.   10,  4,  i». 

The  ssme  addition  is  given  In  the  first  band  of  Oxfoni 
Bodl.  867»  and  in  the  second  band  of  B.M.  Add,  U,Ui. 
with  the  following  vsriatlons:  intrmeritis,  adxe»^i^ 
invitavit.  In  B.M.  Reg.  A.  xviU.  the  vaitotfcm*  ir 
much  more  consldersble :  putillo,  wu3{jori  mmons  <$«» 
iniroeunia  autem  et  rogati  ad  coenam,  keit  cwtar*' 
ticribut,  cUuiort  om.  is,  ad  coenam  TOcaviK  deom^  >* 
lb  inf.  rec,  supervenarit, ad  ooenam  voeamt, adhucptu** 
aooede,  om.  hoc, 

■  Bentley  has  also  given  a  oollatiaB  of  sDOther  0«- 
tonlsn  MS.  (Otho,  B.  Is.)  vciy  s&nlUr  to  thij^  «hK« 
shnoet  perished  in  the  fire  In  1731.  Mr.  E  A.  BjiA 
Uepatj  Keeper  of  the  MSS..  to  whoeekiBdneis  tfar  wtwi 
is  grestly  Indebted  for  important  help  lo  eBBlalng  ^ 
msgniflcent  coUecUon  of  LaUn  MS8.  io  the  &iu»i 
Moaenm,  has  shown  him  ftagmeuts  of  a  few  Imit'* 
this  MS.  which  were  recovered  from  the  wreck  cC  '-"^ 
fire.  By  a  singnlar  eiror  Bentley  cslls  this  MS,  and  »( 
Tib.  A.  IL,  the  Corxmotion  Book.  Oomp,  Staith.  Htk» 
Cat. 

■  A  complete  edition  of  this  text,  with  CDlbtk«9  (' 
London  BrU.  Mus,  HarL  1T7S.  Beg.  1  E.  vi .  1  R  'i'  : 
Addit,  5463 ;  Oxford.  BodL  MT.  Is,  I  believe,  tai  F«n«n- 
tion  br  the  Bev.  O.  Williams*  FeUow  of  King's  OUrr- 
Osmbrldge. 
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GofipeU,  Saec.  ixr  {Cap.)  Matt,  xxvii.  Mc. 
xiii.  Lc  xxi.  Joh.  xiv.  Good  Vulgate,  with 
some  old  readings.     (Bentley's  T.) 

26.  Cambridge,  ColL  D.  Joh.  C.  23.  The 
Bendish  Gospels,  Saec.  iz.  Good  Vulgate, 
Teiy  carefully  written. 

27.  Oxford,  Bodl.  857  (D.  2,  14).  Saec.  vii. 
Begins,  Matt.  W.  14,  ut  adim.— ends  John 
xxi.  15,  with  a  lacuna  from  Matt.  viii.  29, 
dicentes  —  ir.  18,  defuncta  est.  Sect. 
Praef.  {Cap.)  Mc.  xiii.  Lc.  xx.  Joh.  xiv. 
Closely  akin  to  23.« 

28.  Durham,  "  Cudex  Evangeliorum  plus  mille 
annorum,  litteris  capitalibus  ex  Bibliotheca 
Dunelmensi."  (Bentley's  K.)  Ends  John 
i.  27. 

29.  Durham,  **  Codex  Evangeliorum  plus  mille 
annonim,  sed  imperfectus.**  (Bentley's  {.) 
Begins  Mark  i.  12.  Two  veiy  important 
MkSS.  Both  have  many  old  readings  in 
common  with  1,  3,  4,  5. 

30.  Stonyhurst,    St.    Cuthbert's   St.    John, 
found  in  1105  at  the  head  of  St.  Cuthbert ' 
when  his  tomb  was  opened.   Saec.  vii.   Very 
pure  Vulgate,  agreeing  with  Cod.  Am.  in  , 
many  veiy  remarkable  readings:  e.g.  i.  15,  | 
dirt  vobi8;  \i.  4,  ttbi  et  mihi',  iv.  10,  re- 
spondit  Jesvs  dixit  \  iv.  16,  ^  veni^  om.  ■ 
hue,  &C.P    (Plate  I.  fig.  3.) 

(2.)  Of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  and  Apoc. : — 

1.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Seld.  30  (Ada).  See  §12, 
(2).     (Plate  I.  fig.  4.) 

2.  Oxfoi-d,  Bodl.  Laud.  E,  67  (Epp.  Paul). 
See  §12,  (2). 

3.  Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  1772.  (Epp.  Paul,  et 
Cath.  (except  3  Jo.  Jud.)  Apoc.).  Saec.  viii. 
Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  326  ff.,  a  most  im- 
portant MS.  (Bentley's  M.)    See  §12,  (2). 

4.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  7551.  (Fragm.  of  Cath. 
Epp.  and  St  Luke.)    Saec.  viii.   (Bentley's 

*  By  a  -rvrj  stnusge  mistake  Tlschendorf  describes  this 
Ma  as  *'miilti>nim  Nl.  XL  fragmentorum." 

V  It  maj  be  interesting  to  give  a  rough  classification  of 
ttett  MSS.,  all  of  which  the  writer  has  examined  with 
i&nre  or  less  care.  Many  others  of  later  date  may  be 
of  equal  value ;  and  there  are  several  early  copies  In 
private  collecaons  (as  at  Mlddlehlll)  and  at  Dublin  (e.g. 
tbe  (Yalgate)  Book  of  St.  CclwmJba,  Saec.  vll.  West* 
vood.  Vol.  Sacra)  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
Bsexamined. 

Oroap  1.  Tutgate  text  approaching  doidy  on  the  whole 

to  the  Cod.  Jmiat.:  6,  8,  11, 12.  18,  21,  22.  25,  26.  30. 
Groap  li.   Vulgate  text  of  a  UOtt  type :  T,  10, 16. 
Grmip  lit.  A  Vvlgate  text  mainly  %pith  oid  readingi : 

1, 9,  17,  19,  23.  2T. 
Groap  iv.  A  mixed  ttxtt  in  tolUdb  the  old  readingt  are 

mgmeroua  antd  important:  2, 3,  4  (24),  5, 13, 14, 15, 

20.  28,  29. 

A  mwe  complete  collation  might  modify  this  arrtnge- 
vmi,  bat  it  is  (I  believe)  approximately  tme. 

1  This  M9L  contains  t|ie  Epistle  to  the  Laodlcenes  after 
ilat  to  the  Hebrews,  and  alao.the  addition  1  Joh.  v.  7, 
111  the  fbaowlDg  Ibrm :  ^^a  tret  nmi  qui  tedimonium 

<2aii<i^.  etogfiia,  etM9i0«ir.e<trMunttmnint    Sicutin 

Meb  tret  suflf.  paler  verbum  et  qa,  et  tret  unum  tunt. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  other  oldest  authorities  in 
support  of  this  addition,  also  support  the  Epistle  to  the 
Uodioenes— the  MS.  of  La  Cava,  and  the  Speculum  pub- 
lisbedbyMaL 
'  A  i^i^pnent  containing  prefatory  excerpts  to  a  copy 
VOL.  II. 
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5.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.ll,Sb2.  Saec.  ix.  Epp. 
Paul.  Act.  Cath:  Epp.  Apoc  Good  Vul- 
gate.4 

6.  Brit.  Mus.  Seg.  1  A.  zvi.  Saec.  xi.  Good 
Vulgate. 

7.  Cambridge,  Coll.  SS.  Tnn.  B.  10,  5. 
Saec.  ix.  (Collated  by  F.  J.  A.  Hort. 
Bentle^s  S.)   In  Saxon  letters:  akin  to  2.' 

8.  Cambridge,  Colt.  SS.  Din.  Cod.  Aug.  (F,). 
Published  by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  1859.» 

9.  **  Codex  ecclesiae  Lincolniensia  800  an- 
norum."     (Bentley's  |,  Act.  Apoc) 

10.  Brit.Mus.i?tf^.2F.i.  Saec.xii.  (BentleyV 
B.)  Paul.  Epp.  xiv.  cum  oommentario. 
Many  old  readings. 

A  Lectionary  quoted  by  Sabatier  (Saec  viii.),  and 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  ai'e  also  of  great  critical 
value. 

In  addition  to  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  which  was  made  from  it  is  an  im- 
poiiant  help  towai-ds  the  criticism  of  the  text.  Of 
this  the  Heptateuch  and  Job  were  published  by  E. 
ITiwaites,  Oxfd.  1699 ;  the  (Latin-Sa.\on)  Psalter, 
by  J»  Spelman,  1640,  and  B.  Thoi-pe,  1835;  the 
Gospels,  by  Archbp.  Parker,  1571,  T.  Marshall, 
1665,  and  more  satisfactorily  by  B.  Thorpe,  1842, 
and  St.  Matt,  by  J.  M.  Kemble  (and  C.  Hardwick) 
witli  two  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  foimed  on  a  collation 
of  five  MSS.,  and  the  Lindisfame  text  and  gloss. 
Comp.  also  the  Frankish  Version  of  the  Harmony 
of  Ammonius,  ed.  Schmeller,  1841. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  of  the  Latin 
Versions. — 33.  The  Latin  Vendon,  in  its  various 
forms,  contributes,  as  has  been  ah*endy  seen,  more 
or  less  important  materials  for  the  criticism  of  the 
original  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
of  the  Common  and  Hexaplaric  texts  of  the  LXX. 
The«bearing  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  LXX.  will  not  be 
noticed  here,  as  the  points  involved  in  the  inquiry 
more  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  the  LXX. 
Little,  again,  need  be  said  on   the  value  of  tlie 

of  SL  Pftul's  epistles  written  in  a  hand  closely  resembling 
this  is  found  &M.  CotUm.  Vitell.  C.  rill. 

■  From  an  examination  of  Bentley's  unpublished  col- 
lations, It  may  be  well  to  add  that  of  the  eighteen  French 
MSS..  which  he  caused  to  be  compared  with  the  (Jlementine 
text  (_Lutet.  Paris,  apnd  Claudium  SoTtnium,  Mncxxvm. 
See  Trln.  0>ll.  Gamb.  B.  17, 5).  the  following  are  the  roost 
important,  and  would  repay  a  complete  collation.  The 
writer  has  retained  Bentley's  notation :  some  of  the  MSS. 
may  probably  have  passed  into  other  collections. 

a.  S.  Germani  a  PraHs.  Sac.  viii.  Gold  uncials  on 
purple  vellum.  Matt.  vL  2,  ut— to  end.  Mark  Ix. 
47,  etbe— xi.  13,  vidisset.  xlL  23.  remrreaeerttU— to 
end.    Good  Vulgate. 

fu  8.  Germani  a  Pratit.  (g*  of  Tischdf.  &c.)  A  very 
important  MS.,  containing  part  of  O.T.,  the  whole 
of  N.T.  (of  GaUican  text?),  and  "  trio  folia  PaS' 
toris,"  Existing  collations  are  very  Incomplete. 
At  the  end  of  the  EplsUe  to  Uie  Hebrews,  which 
precedes  the  Shepherd,  the  MS.  has  (according  to 
Bentley)  the  following  note :  Explicit  ad  JTebraeos. 
Lege  cum  pace,  BiUiotheca  Hieronimi  PresH- 
teri  SethUem  secundum  Graecum  ex  emendatis.  mis 
exemplaribus  conlatus  (sic). 

¥.  8.  Germani  a  Pratis,  1,  2,  a.d.  809. 

o.  BiU.  Segiae,  Paris.  3706.  4  Gosp.  Sbbc.  ix.  Many 
old  readings. 

v.  Bibl  Regiaej  Paris.  3706  (2.S).  4  Gosp.,  with  some 
lacunae.    Saec  viii.    Many  old  readings. 

p.  8.  UcarUni  Turonensis.  Lit.  aurels.  Sec.  vlll.  An 
hnportant  MS.  (GalUcanO-    Comp.  p.  1695,  note  • 
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tnuulation  of  Jerome  for  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  O.  T.  As  a  whole  hfs  work  is  a  remarkable 
moDument  of  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  4th  century  with  the  present  Masoretic 
text;  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  matenals  for 
the  exact  determination  of  the  Latin  text  itself,  has 
made  all  detailed  investigation  of  his  readings  im- 
possible or  unsatisfactory.  The  jAusages  which 
were  quoted  in  the  premature  controrersies  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  to  prove  the  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Latin  t^t,  are  commonly  of  little 
importance  as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned.  It  will 
be  enough  to  notice  those  only  which  an  quoted  by 
Whitaker,  the  woiihy  antagonist  of  Bellarmin 
{Disputaiion  on  Scripture,  pp.  165,  ff.,  ed.  Park. 
Soc.). 

Gen.  i.  30,  om.  all  green  herbs  (in  Vet.  L.) ; 

'  iii.  15,  Ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum.    There  seems 

good  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  reading  was 

tjpstf.     Comp.  Vercellone,  ad  loc.    See  also  Gen.  it. 

16. 

iii.  17,  in  opere  tuo.    ^^nyl  for  Tlliyn. 

iv.  16,  om.  Nod,  which  is  specially  noticed  in 
Jerome's  Quaeti.  ffebr, 

vi.  6,  add,  et  praecavens  in  fiiturum.  The  words 
ai^  a  gloss,  and  not  a  part  ofthe  Vulgate  text. 

viii.  4,  viceswno  septimo,  for  septimo  decuno. 
SoLXX. 

Id.  7,  egrediebatur  et  rum  rerertebatur.  The 
turn  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  has  bem  introduced  from  the  LXX. 

zi.  13,  trecentis  tribus,  for  quadringentis  tribus. 
SoLXX. 

ix.  1,  fundetur  sanguis  iUius.     Om.  *'  by  man." 

xxxvii.  2.  Sedecim  for  septemdedm.  Probably 
a  transcriptural  error. 

xxxix.  6,  om,     "  Wherefore  he  left — Joseph." 

xl.  5,  om.    "The  butler — prison." 

xlix.  10.    Comp.  Vercellone  ad  loc, 

33,  om. 

In  xxiy.  6,  xxvii.  5,  xxxir.  29,  the  variation 
is  probably  in  the  rendering  only.  The  remaining 
passages,  ii.  8 ;  iii.  6 ;  iv.  6,  13, 26  ;  vi.  3  ;  xiv.  3  ; 
zvii.  16;  xix.  18;  zxi.  9;  xxiv.  22;  xxv.  34; 
xxvii.  33  ;  zxxi.  32  ;  xxzviii.  5,  23 :  xlix.  22,  con- 
tain difTerenoes  of  interpretation ;  and  in  xxxvi.  24, 
xli.  45,  the  Vulgate  appears  to  have  preserved  im- 
portant traditional  renderings. 

34.  The  examples  which  have  been  given  show 
the  comparatively  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
Vulgate  can  be  used  for  the  critidsm  ofthe  Hebrew 
text.  The  Version  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
present  revision  was  already  established ;  and  the 
freedom  which  Jerome  allowed  himself  in  rendering 
the  sense  of  the  original,  oflen  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  in  reality  a  various  reading  is  represented 
by  the  peculiar  form  which  he  gives  to  a  particular 
passage.  In  the  N.  T.  the  case  is  fiir  different. 
In  this  the  critical  evidence  ofthe  Latin  is  separable 
into  two  distinct  elements,  the  evidence  of  tne  Old 
Latin  and  that  of  the  Hieronymian  revision.  The 
latter,  whero  it  differa  from  the  former,  represents 
the  received  Greek  text  of  the  4th  century,  and  so 
far  claims  a  respect  (speaking  roughly)  equal  to 
that  due  to  a  first-class  Greek  MS. ;  and  it  may  be 
fiurly  condttded,  that  any  reading  opposed  to  the 
combined  testimony  of  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  and 
the  true  Vulgate  text,  either  arose  later  than  the 
4th  century,  or  was  previously  omfined  within  a 
very  narrow  range.  The  corrections  of  Jerome  do 
not  carry  us  back  beyond  the  age  of  existing  Greek 
MSS.,  but,  at  the  same  time,  £ey  supplement  the 
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original  testimony  of  MSS.  by  an  independent  wit- 
ness. The  substance  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  ooptn 
of  the  Old  Latin,  have  a  more  venerable  sathoritT. 
The  origin  of  the  Latin  Version  dates,  ss  has  been 
seen,  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian  Choith. 
The  translation,  as  a  whole,  was  practicallj  fiied 
and  current  more  than  a  century  before  the  tran- 
scription of  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  Thus  it  b  i 
witness  to  a  text  more  ancient,  and,  there^, 
caeteris  paribus^  more  valuable,  than  is  reprdcQtd 
by  any  other  authority,  unless  the  Peshito  in  its 
present  form  be  excepted.  This  primitive  text  Ta» 
not,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  free  from  senoizs 
corruptions  (at  least  in  the  synoptic  Gospels)  frnn 
the  first,  and  was  variously  corrupted  aAerwards. 
But  the  corruptions  proceeded  in  a  different  dilu- 
tion and  by  a  different  law  from  those  of  Oreek 
MSS.,  and,  consequently,  the  two  authorities 
mutually  correct  each  other.  What  is  the  oatmc 
of  these  corruptions,  and  what  the  character  ud 
value  of  Jerome's  revision,  and  of  the  Old  Utin. 
will  be  seen  from  some  examples  to  be  giren  ia 
detail. 

35.  Before  giving  these,  however,  one  prdinii- 
nary  remark  roust  be  made.  In  estimating  ^ 
critical  value  of  Jerome's  labours,  it  is  DecniaTT 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  his  different  wor^. 
His  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  no  means  unifora ; 
and  the  importance  of  his  judgment  varies  vitii 
the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  The  three  renMc-> 
of  the  Psalter  i%present  completely  the  three  dif- 
ferent methods  which  he  followed.  At  Hrst  be 
was  contented  with  a  popular  revision  ot  tb^; 
current  text  (the  Roman  Psalter)  ;  then  be  in^ 
tuted  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  coimit 
text  and  the  original  (the  GaUican  Ptelter) ;  sxd 
in  the  next  place  he  translated  indepeodeDtlr, 
giving  a  direct  venion  of  the  original  (the  Hebn* 
Psalter).  These  three  methods  follow  ooe  an- 
other in  chronological  order,  and  answer  to  tbe 
wider  views  which  Jerome  gradually  gained  of  Uk 
functions  of  a  biblical  scholar.  The  revision  of  tk 
N.  T.  belongs  unfortunately  to  the  6nt  period.  Wfcea 
it  was  made,  Jerome  was  as  yet  unused  to  the  task. 
and  he  was  anxious  not  to  arouse  popular  pi^jodke. 
His  aim  was  little  more  than  to  ren>ove  <*riiffli 
interpolations  and  blunden ;  and  in  doing  this  be 
likewise  introduced  some  changes  of  txpnswo 
which  softened  the  roughness  of  the  old  Teraoo, 
and  some  which  seemed  to  be  required  for  the  trjc 
expression  of  the  sense  {e.  g.  Matt.  vi.  11,  pq<^ 
substantiaUm  for  quotiliawtm).  But  while  bs 
accomplished  much,  he  failed  to  carry  out  even  thi> 
limited  purpose  with  thorough  completeness.  A 
rendering  whidi  he  commonly  altered  was  stiQ  xi- 
fered  to  remain  in  some  places  without  any  obri<r> 
reason  («.  g,  fivariifnop,  Zo^^C^t  ib^aatiC^) ;  >^^ 
the  textual  emendations  which  he  introduced  (Sfiart 
from  the  removal  of  glosses)  aeem  to  have  becc 
made  after  only  a  pwiial  examination  of  Gmi 
copies,  and  those  probably  ftw  in  number.  TU 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  expect«<i. 
The  greater  corruptions  ofthe  Old  Latin,  wheO^tr 
by  addition  or  omission,  are  geoendly  comdfd 
in  the  Vulgate.  Sometimes,  also,  Jerome  p^o 
the  true  reading  in  details  which  bad  been  kst 
in  the  Old  Latin:  Matt.  i.  25,  oogno»ctb€i\  1 
23,  prophetas;  v.  22,  om,  thni ;  ix.  15,  /«^?^" 
John  iii.  8;  Luke  ii.  33,  6  ir«rHb>;  iv.  12:  bet 
not  rarely. he  leaves  a  false  raiding  wKomcUd 
(Matt.  ix.  28,  vobis;  x.  42),  or  adcpU  s  fcb« 
reading  where  the  true  one  was  also  current ;  Ms^l 
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xTi.  6;  xTiii.  29;  xix.  4;  John  i.  3,  16;  vi.  64. 
Even  in  graver  Tariations  he  is  not  exempt  iram 
error.  T^e  famous  pericope,  John  vii.  63-viii. 
11,  which  had  gained  only  a  partial  entrance  into 
the  Old  Latin,  is  certainlj  established  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  addiUons  in  Matt,  xzvii.  35,  Luke  iv.  19, 
John  v.  4,  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  were  already  generally 
or  widely  received  in  (he  Latin  copies,  and  Jerome 
left  them  undistarbed.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mark  xri.  9-20 ;  but  the  "  heavenly  testimony  " 
(1  John  V.  7),  which  is  found  in  the  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  later  interpolation, 
due  to  an  African  glow;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  interpolations  In  Acts  viii.  37, 
ix.  5,  were  really  erased  by  Jerome,  .though  they 
maintained  their  place  in  the  mass  of  Latin  copies. 

36.  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Gospels  was  fiir 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  remaining  paiis  of 
the  N.  T.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  except  in  the 
Gospels,  to  determine  any  substantial  difference  in 
the  Greek  texts  which  are  represented  by  the  Old 
and  Hieronymian  Versions.  Elsewhere  Uie  differ- 
ences, as  fiir  as  they  can  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, are  differences  of  expression  and  not  of 
text ;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
the  readings  which  exist  in  the  best  Vulgate  MSS., 
when  they  are  at  variance  with  other  Latin  autho- 
rities, rest  upon  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Jerome. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Commentaries  show  that  he 
osed  copies  differing  widely  from  the  recension 
whidi  passes  under  his  name,  and  even  expressly 
condemned  as  &ulty  in  text  or  rendering  many 
passages  which  are  undoubtedly  part  of  the  Vulgate. 
Thus  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  he  con- 
demns the  additions,  iii.  1,  veritati  non  obedire] 
V.  21,  homicidia ;  and  the  translations,  i.  16,  non 
acquievi  cctmi  et  sangumi  ( for  non  contuii  cum  came 
et  $angtUne) ;  v.  9,  modicum  fermentum  Mam 
masaam  corrumpit  (for  modicum  fermentum  totam 
ccntpenkmem  fermentat) ;  r.  11,  evacuatum  est 
(for  cemnit) ;  vi.  3,  seipmm  (seipse)  seducit  (for 
mentem  euam  decipit).  And  in  the  text  of  the 
Epistle  which  he  gives  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
nadings  which  differ  from  the  best  Vulgate  text,  of 
whiff^  about  ten  are  improvements  (iv.  21 ;  v.  13, 
23;  vi.  13,  15,  16,  &c.),  as  many  more  inferior 
readings  (iv.  17,  26,  30,  &c.),  and  the  remainder 
differences  of  expression:  malo  for  nequam,  recto 
pede  incedttnt  for  recte  ambuhntf  rursum  for 
iierum*  The  same  differences  are  found  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  other  Epistles:  ad  Ephea, 
i.  6;  iii.  14;  iv.  19;  v.  22,  31 :  ad  2%.  iii.  15. 
From  this  it  will  be  erident  that  the  Vulgate  text 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  does  not  represent  the 
critical  opinion  of  Jerome,  even  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  this  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels. 
But  still  there  are  some  readings  which  may  with 
probability  be  referred  to  his  revisira :  Acts  xiii.  18, 
mores  eontm  eustinuit  for  nutriit  {aluit)  eoa. 
Rom.  xii.  11,  Domino  for  tempori,  Eph.  iv.  19, 
illuminalfit  te  Christus  for  con^tn^es  Christum. 
Gal.  ii.  5,  neque  ad  horam  cessimiis  for  ad  horam 
cesswwt,  1  Tim.  v.  1 9,  add.  nisi  sub  duobus  out 
tribus  tettibus, 

37.  The  chief  corruptions  of  the  Old  Latin  con- 
sist in  the  introdnctica  of  glosses.  These,  like  the 
corresponding  additions  in  the  Codex  Bezae  (Dj), 
are  sometimes  indications  of  the  venerable  antiquity 
of  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  seem 
to  carry  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  evangelic 
tradition  had  not  yet  Iwen  wholly  superseded  by 
the  written  Gospels.    Such  are  the  interpolations 
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at  Matt.  iii.  15 ;  zx.  28 ;  Luke  iii.  22  (compare 
also  Luke  i.  46 ;  xii.  38) ;  but  moie  frequently 
they  are  derived  from  parallel  passages,  either  by 
direct  transference  of  the  words  of  another  evangelist, 
or  by  the  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  them. 
These  interpolations  are  frequent  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels;  Matt.  iii.  3;  Maik  xvi.  4;  Luke  i.  29, 
vi.  10 ;  ix.  43,  50,  54 ;  xi.  2  ;  and  occur  also  in 
St.  John  vi.  56,  &c.  But  in  St.  John  the  Old  Latin 
more  commonly  erre  by  defect  than  by  excess.  Thus 
it  omits  clauses  oeiiainly  or  probably  genuine :  iii. 
31 ;  iv.  9 ;  v.  36  ;  vi.  23 ;  viii.  58,  &c.  Some- 
times, again,  the  renderings  of  the  Greek  text  are 
free:  Luke  i.  29  ;  ii.  15;  vi.  21.  Such  variations, 
however,  are  rarely  likely  to  mislead.  Otherwise 
the  Old  Latin  text  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  highest 
value.  There  aie  cases  where  some  Latin  MSS. 
combine  with  one  or  two  other  of  the  most  ancient 
witnesses  to  support  a  reading  which  has  been 
obliterated  in  the  mass  of  authorities :  Luke  vi.  1 ; 
Mark  xvi.  9  ff. ;  v.  3 ;  and  not  unfrequoatly  (comp. 
§  35)  it  preserves  the  true  text  which  is  lost  in  the 
Vulgate:  Luke  xiii.  19;  xiv.  5;  xv.  28. 

38.  But  the  places  where  the  Old  Latin  and  the 
Vulgate  have  sepai^tely  presei-ved  the  time  reading 
are  rare,  when  oompaied  with  those  in  which  they 
combine  with  other  ancient  witnesses  against  the 
great  mass  of  authcnities.  Every  chapter  of  the 
Gospels  will  furnish  instances  of  this  agreement, 
which  is  oilen  the  more  stiiking  because  it  exists 
only  in  the  original  text  of  the  Vulgate,  while  the 
later  copies  have  been  connpted  in  the  same  way  as 
the  later  Gieek  MSS.:  Mark  ii.  16;  iii.  25  (?) ; 
viii.  13,  &c. ;  Rom.  vi.  8 ;  xvi.  24,  &c.  In  the  first 
few  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  the  following  may  be 
noticed:  i.  18  (&m);  ii.  18;  iii.  10;  v.  4,  5,  11, 

30,  44,47;  vi.  5,  13;  vii.  10,  14,  29;  viii.  32 
(z.  8),  &c.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  examples 
which  occur  equally  in  every  part  of  the  N.  T. : 
Luke  ii.  14,  40 ;  iv.  2,  &c. ;  John  i.  52 ;  iv.  42, 
51;  V.  16;  viii.  59;  xiv.   17,  &c. ;  Acta  ii.  30, 

31,  37,  &c ;  1  Cor.  i.  1,  15,  22,  27,  &c.  On  Uie 
other  hand,  there  are  passages  (comp.  §  35)  in  which 
the  Latin  authorities  combine  in  giving  a  false  read- 
ing: Matt.  vi.  15 ;  vii.  K) ;  viii.  28  (?),  &c. ;  Luke 
iv.  17;  xiii.  23,  27,  31,  &c.;  Acts  iii.  20,  &c; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  &c.  But  these  are  comparatively 
few,  and  commonly  mai'ked  by  the  absence  of  all 
Eastern  corroborative  evidence.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  definite  laws  for  the  separation  of 
readings  which  are  due  to  fi'ee  rendering,  or  care- 
lessness, or  glosses,  but  in  practice  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  valuations  which  are 
due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Version 
from  those  which  contain  real  traces  of  the  original 
text.  And  when  every  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  rudeness  of  the  original  Latin,  and  the  haste 
of  Jerome's  revision,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  Vulgate  is  not  only  the  most  venerable  but  also 
the  most  pilous  monument  of  Latin  Christianity. 
For  ten  centuries  it  preserved  in  Western  Europe  a 
text  of  Holy  Scripture  far  purer  than  that  which  was 
cun-ent  in  the  Byzantine  Church ;  and  at  the  revival 
of  Greek  learning,  guided  the  way  towards  a  revision 
of  the  late  Greek  text,  in  which  the  best  biblical 
critics  have  followed  the  steps  of  Bentley,  with  ever* 
deepening  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  coincidence  of  the  earliest  Greek  and  Latin 
authorities. 

39.  Of  the  interpretative  value  of  the  Vulgate 
litUe  need  be  said.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  dealing  with  the  K.  T.,  at  least,  we  are  now 
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in  possession  of  means  infinitely  more  varied  and 
better  suited  to  the  right  elucidation  of  the  t«xt 
than  could  hare  been  enjoyed  by  the  original 
African  translatoi-s.  It  is  a  fiUse  humility  to  rate 
as  nothing  the  inheritance  of  ^es.  If  the  inres- 
tigation  of  the  laws  of  language,  the  clear  per- 
ception of  principles  of  grammar,  the  accurate 
investigation  of  words,  the  minute  compai-ison  of 
andeut  texts,  the  wide  study  of  antiquity,  the 
long  lessons  of  expeinence,  have  contributed  nothing 
towanls  a  fuller  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture, 
all  trust  in  Divine  Providence  is  gone.  If  we  are 
not  in  this  respect  &r  in  advance  of  the  simple 
peasant  or  half-ti-ained  scholar  of  North  Africa,  or 
even  of  the  laborious  student  of  Bethlehem,  we 
have  proved  false  to  their  example,  nnd  dishonour 
them  by  our  indolence.  It  would  be  a  thankless 
task  to  quote  instances  where  the  Latin  Version 
renders  the  Greek  incorrectly.  Such  faults  arise 
most  commonly  from  a  servile  adherence  to  the 
exact  words  of  the  original,  and  thus  that  which 
is  an  error  in  rendering  proves  a  fresh  evidence  of 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  ti-anslator 
generally  followed  the  text  before  him.  But  while 
the  interpreter  of  ^e  N.  T.  wiU  be  fiilly  justified 
in  setting  aside  without  scruple  the  authority  of 
early  versions,  there  are  sometimes  ambiguous 
passages  in  which  a  version  may  preserve  the 
traditional  sense  (John  i.  3,  9,  viii.  25,  &c.)  or 
indicate  an  early  difierenoe  of  ti-anslation ;  and  then 
its  evidence  may  be  of  the  highest  value.  But 
even  here  the  judgment  must  be  free.  Versions 
supply  authority  for  the  text,  and  opinion  only  for 
the  rendering. 

VIII.  The  Lanouaqe  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions. —  40.  The  characteristics  of  Christian 
Latinity  have  been  most  unaccountably  neglected 
by  lexicographers  and  gi'ammarians.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  lately  that  the  full  importance  of  provincial 
dialects  in  the  hbtory  of  languages  has  been  fully 
recognised,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  writings 
of  TertulUan,  Amobius,  and  the  African  Fathers 
generally,  will  now  at  length  receive  the  attention 
which  they  justly  claim.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
go  bock  one  step  further,  and  to  seek  in  the 
remains  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  the  earliest  and  the 
purest  traces  of  the  popular  idioms  of  African 
Latin.  It  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  patristic  writings 
the  poweiful  influence  of  this  venerable  Version  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Venion  itself  exhibits 
numerous  peculiaiities  which  were  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  current  dialect.  Generally  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  two  distinct  elements  both 
in  the  Latin  Vei-siun  and  in  subsequent  writings : 
(1)  Provincialisms  and  (2)  Gnedsms.  The  former 
are  chiefly  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Latin  language;  the  latter  as  marking,  in 
some  degree,  its  power  of  expansion.  Only  a  few 
remarks  on  each  of  these  heads,  which  may  help 
to  guide  inquiry,  can  be  offered  here:  but  the 
careful  reading  of  some  chapters  of  the  Old  Version 
(«.  g.  Psalms,  Ecdus.,  Wisdom,  in  the  modern  Vul- 
gate) will  supply  numerous  illustrations.^ 

(1.)  Prooincialiams, — 41.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting &cts  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the 
Latin  Version  is  the  reappearance  in  it  of  early 
forms  which  are  found  in  Plautus  or  noted  as 


»  Cai±  WiseoMn  (Tuv  Letten,  ftc.  republished  In 
Suayi,  1.  pp.  4S-e4)  has  examined  this  sut^ject  In  tome 
detail,  and  the  writer  has  ftxlly  availed  himself  of  his 
examplea,  in  addlUon  to  thono  which  he  had  himself  coU 
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archaisms  by  grammarians.  These  estaUi&h  in 
signal  manner  the  vitality  of  the  popoUr  as  di* 
tinguished  from  the  literary  idiom,  and,  from  tb 
gi'eat  scarcity  of  memorials  of  the  Italian  diai«ct 
possess  a  peculiar  value.  Examples  of  irord«,/orm 
and  constructions  will  show  the  extent  to  whic 
this  phenomenon  prevails. 

(a)   Words: 

StultHoquhan,  mttliUoquium,  rymti^^/  ' 
(Plautus);  stabilimenhan  (id.);  d:t 
(subst.  id.);  condignus  (id.) ;  anit  f' 
cula  (id.) ;  versipellig  (id.) ;  S'tt^rJ 
(id.)  ;  stacte  (id.);  oordaha  (Knnio 
custoditio  (Festus) ;  decipHht  d^jf' 
(Plautus) ;  exentero  (id.) ;  scvu  (Pac 
mmo  (to  drivef  Festus). 
(/B)  Fbrms: 

Deponents  as  Passive:    conaolor,  Ar-'^t* 
promereor  (Heb.  xiil.  16) ;  n^tUtr  -. 

Irregular  inflections:  partibor  {Ascom-s 
conversely,  exieSj  &c* 
tapetM  (Plautus),  hiiec  (fern,  pl.^ 

Unusual  forms:  pamstta  (fem.^;  nM-^n- 
(pasc.);    sal  (neut.);    retia     an;. 
certor,  odio,  comum^  plaoor  (>ul*:. 
dutcor, 
(y)  Constructions: 

Emigro  with  cux.  (Ps.  Ixi.  7,  emip^-i*  t 
de  tabemaculo);  chminor  with  v 

*    noceo  with  ace. ;  sui,  suut  for  fj'  •*.  t^- 
non  for  ne  prohibitive ;  a^  im}^>- 

42.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  roaoy  tt'^ 
peculiarities  which  e«'id«itly  belong  to  the  ASr*  <a 
(or  common)  dialect,  and  not  merely  to  the  Chiutk 
form  of  it.  Such  are  the  words  minontre,  n>^ 
ratio,  improperium,  framea  (a  sword),  aW*  ?j^»] 
annualiSy  aUetnarty  pectusculum,  antemuraUf  y» 
fica,  paratura,  tortura,  iribuhre {meA.\  fcri&^ii'^ 
valefacere,  veredarius,  viare,  TictuaUa^  rirrf^ 
(viretum),  vitidamen,  vohtUia  (sobst),  qnutr^ 
reclinaioriam,  scrutiniion,  sponsare,  striil'^ 
(subst.),  sufferentiOf  sitfficientia, 
sustinerdiaf  cartaUus,  cassidiU,  coBadanms,  (v 
care,  genimen,  grossitudo,  refectio  '  KterdKvfM 
terminium,  defanctio  (deoea&e),  mbstuniia  .»' 
incolatus. 

New  verbs  are  formed  from  adjectives: 
proxisnare,     approxunare,     assiduartf    fti/ 
salfHxre  (siilvcior.  Mitotic),   obciare,  jiu: 
and  especially  a  large  class  in  -^co :  mortifico 
fico,  sanctifioo,  glorifico,  darifioo,  beat^co^ 
Jico,  gratifioo,fructifico, 

Otiier  verbs  worthy  of  notice  are :  apprcfri 
appretiare,    tenebrtsoere,    indulcare,    vf>i^ 
(plftnus),  marUcare, 

In  this  class  may  be  reckoned  alfo  many 

(1)  New  substantives  derived  from  sJjert 
possifyilitas,  praechritaa,  patemUaa,  pn«%v*i 
religiositas,  nativitas,  supercacuitas,  magnaiii. 

or  verbs:  requietio,  respectio,  crtaiura.S'ti^ 
extolleniia, 

(2)  New  verbals:  accensibtHs,  oco^jmV 
bilis.productilis,  passibiiis,  receptibiii*,  rr}re< 
bilis,  suadibais,  gubjectvbUia,  arreptiti^;  s!.i  r 
cipial  forms:   pudoratus,  angustiatu^  iir^rC 
sensatus,  di9ciplwatus,  magnates,  An^wiiia. 


lected    The  naaunu  of  Faber  (ed.  1749^  i«  ^ 
cumplete  for  EccleslastJcal  Latin;  and  ftrtripun' 
oordanre  is*  as  fkr  aa  the  writer  has  ohBcrral.  ci 
for  tlie  authorised  Clementine  lexL 
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(3)  New  adjectives:  €mimaeqmi8f  temporanevs, 
UHi(jf€nitu8,qu€rulosu8'y  and  adverbs,  terribUitery  tma- 
^miier,  tptntuaUter,  oognoacibiUta;  fiducialiter. 

The  aeries  of  negalive  compoands  is  pecaliarly 
vorthj  of  notice :  immamoratio,  increditio,  incon- 
sammatio;  inhonorare;  inauxiiiatuSf  indejiciens, 
au'Of^itsilniis,  vnportabUii. 

Among  the  charactenstics  of  the  late  stage  of  a 
hfigiiage  must  be  reckoned  the  excessive  frequency 
of  compounds,  especially  foiined  with  the  preposi- 
iiota.  These  ai-e  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Latin 
Veraion,  hut  in  manj  cases  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  not  direct  translations  of  the 
kte  LXX.  forms,  and  not  independent  forms :  e.  g. 
(kiiecimaref  adinvenire  -ntio,  adincrescere^  per- 
i^HerCt  permtmdaref  propurgare,  sttperexaltare, 
SMptrmcaiescere,  siipererogare,  reinvilare,  rememo- 
irkh^  rtpropitiari,  subinferre.  Of  these  many  are 
the  direct  representatives  of  Greek  words;  super' 
ad^Jia  (1  Cor.  vii.  36),  supenemxTuire  (Matt.  xiii. 
:^o.<,  comparticipeSf  concc^tivus,  oomplantatus,  &c. 
(SQpersuhstantialis,  Matt.  vi.  11);  and  othe»  are 
fi^rmed  to  express  distinct  ideas:  subcmericius,  sub- 
WTTore^  &c.* 

(2.)  Graecisms. — 43.  The  "simplicity"  of  the 
Old  Version  necessarily  led  to  the  introduction  of 
rerr  numerous  Septuagintal  or  N.  T.  foims,  many 
01*  vhidi  have  now  passed  into  common  use.  lu 
this  respect  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  difier- 
race  which  exists  between  Jerome's  own  work  and 
the  original  translation,  or  his  revision  of  it.  Ex- 
ampics  of  Greek  words  are :  zelare,  perizoma,  py^ 
t'^on,pythoni8aa,pr<xielytuSfprophete8  -tissa  -tizare 
'ttre,  poderis,  pompatice,  Oiesaurizare,  anathema' 
tizare,  agcnizarey  agonia,  aromaiizaref  angelus 
-i.-vf ,  peribohts,  pisticus,  prcbaticay  papyrio,  pasto- 
pkorUif  tehnmnf  eucharia,  acharis,  romphaea, 
iiTOTtttm,  dithahssus,  doma  {thronus),  thyniiato- 
riwn,  iristega,  acandalum,  sitarciaf  bhaphemare, 
&C.,  besides  the  purely  technical  terms :  patriarcha, 
Paraacer^j  Faacha,  Paracleius,  Other  words  based 
QQ  the  Greek  aie  :  aporiorf  angario,  apostatare, 
GfjHoiatua,  acedior  {atcnHia), 
ix^me  dose  renderings  are  interesting:  amodo 
OT^  Tot^ou),  prcpUiatorwm  (iKoffr^ptoy),  inid' 
ipevm  {M,  rh  abrh),  ratumcde  (AoyeioF,  Ex. 
UTiii.  15,  &c.),  8Cenofacioriu»  ,{kci&  xviii.  3),  se- 
Tiiaiterbius  (Acts  xvii.  18),  subintroductus  (Gal. 
'».  4;,  supercertari  ( Jude  3),  civUiias  (Acts  xxii. 
!i5<%  intentator  mahrum  (Jam.  i.  13).  To  this 
y^  also  must  be  refen-ed  such  constructions  as 
ztLtre  with  cuxus.  (ftjAoOf  nva) ;  facere  with  th/. 
■  Toitlw  .  .  -  ywicdoi) ;  poiestas  with  inf.  (^i^ovaia 
i^piirai) ;  the  use  of  the  inf.  to  express  an  end  (Acts 
T«.  43,  ivoi'fiaart  irpovKWuv)  or  a  result  (Luke 
i.  25,  iir^T^^v  i^cActy,  respexit  miferre)  \  the  iu- 
tiuiuction  of  gui'a  for  8ri  in  the  sense  oithat  (Luke 
i-  58,  mtdienmt , . .  guiia),  or  for  tri  recitatimtm 
(Mjitt.  vii.  23,  Confitebor  iiiis  quia  .  .  .)  j  ^®  ^a^* 
with  assequi  (Luke  i.  3,  waf>aKo\ov$€7v  V.  L.) ; 
the  uae  of  ^e  gen.  with  the  comparative  (John  i. 
yj,  majora  horum) ;  and  such  Hebraisms  as  vir 
vtortis  (IK.  ii.  26).     Comp.  §  6, 

<jenerally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Vulgate 
Latin  hears  ti-aces  of  a  threefold  iniiuenoe  derived 
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"It  would  be  boteresUng  to  trace  the  many  striking 
ptfall«;tisms  between  the  Vulgate  and  the  AfHcan  Ap- 
palelM  (e.g.  ineredSbilU  (act.)  ineffugibilit,  moUstare, 
br.\  or  the  Spanish  Seneca  (e.  g.  inguietuda,  inpunituM, 
At). 

«  Probably  the  most  remarkable  example  or  the  in- 


from  the  original  text;  and  the  modifications  of 
tbrm  which  *ai-e  capable  of  being  carried  back  to 
this  source,  occur  yet  more  largely  in  modem 
languages,  whether  in  this  case  they  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  plastic  power  of  the  Vulgate 
on  the  popular  dialect,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Vulgate  has  preserved  a 
distinct  record  of  powers  which  were  widely  work- 
ing in  the  times  of  the  Empire  on  the  common 
Latin.  These  are  (1)  an  extension  of  the  use  of 
prepositions  for  simple  cases,  e.  g.  in  the  renderings 
of  iv^  Col.  iii.  17,  facere  tn  verbo,  &c. ;  (2)  an 
assimilation  of  pronouns  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  article,  e.g.  1  John  i.  2,  ipsa  vita;  Luke 
xxiv.  9,  illia  undecim,  &c. ;  and  (3)  a  constant 
employment  of  the  definitive  and  epithetic  genitive, 
where  classical  usage  would  have  required  an 
adjective,  e.g.  Col.  i.  13,  filius  caritatis  suae;  iii. 
12,  viscera  misericordiae. 

44.  The  peculiarities  which  have  been  enume- 
rated are  found  in  gi'eater  or  less  frequency  through- 
out the  Vulgate,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
most  abundant  and  striking  in  the  parts  which  have 
been  preserved  least  changed  from  the  Old  Latin, 
the  Apociypha,  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse. 
Jerome,  who,  as  he  often  stys,  had  spent  many 
yeai-s  in  the  schools  of  grammarians  and  rhetoricians, 
could  not  fail  to  sotlen  down  many  of  the  asperities 
of  the  earlier  veraion,  either  by  adopting  variations 
already  in  partial  use,  or  by  coiTecting  &ulty  ex- 
pressions himself  as  he  revised  the  text  An  ex- 
amination of  a  few  chaptei-8  in  the  Old  and  New 
Vei-sious  of  the  Gospels  will  show  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  changes  which  he  ventui'ed  to  intro- 
duce : — Luke  i.  60,  obxU  '><>'>»  Vet.  L.  nequaquam, 
Vulg. ;  id.  65,  iy  SXi;  rp  hpuv^t  in  omni  tnontana. 
Vet.  L.  super  omnia  montanOf  Vulg.;  ii.  1,  pro- 
fitei'etuTf  professio.  Vet.  L.  descHberetuTj  tfe- 
scriptiOt  Vulg. ;  id.  13,  exercitxs  caelestis,  Vet.  L. 
miiitiae  caelestis,  Vulg. ;  id.  34,  quod  contradice- 
tur,  Vet.  L.  cui  contr.  Vulg. ;  id.  49,  in  propria 
Patris  meiy  Vet.  L.  in  his  quae  patris  mei  sunt, 
Vulg.  Some  words  he  seems  to  have  changed  con- 
stantly, though  not  universally :  e.  g.  obauditio, 
obaudio  (obedientia,  obedio) ;  mensurare  (metiri) ; 
diiectio  (caritas);  sacramentum  (mysterium),  &c. 
And  many  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  ai*e  con- 
iined  to  books  which  he  did  not  revise :  elucidare, 
inaltare  (jucundari) ;  fwniguhundns,  illamentatus, 
indiscipltnatuSj  insu^icabiiis  ;  exsecramentum  (ex- 
temiinium),  gaudimonium;  extolientia,  honorifi' 
centia ;  horripilatio,  inhonoratio. 

45.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scnptural 
idioms  of  our  common  language  have  come  to  us 
mainly  through  the  Latin;  and  in  a  wider  view 
the  Vulg2\te  is  the  connecting  link  between  classical 
and  modem  languages.  It  contains  elements  which 
belong  to  the  earliesiit  stage  of  Latin,  and  exhibits 
(if  oflen  in  a  rude  fonn)  the  flexibility  of  the  popular 
dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  furnished  the 
source  and  the  model  for  a  large  portion  of  cun-ent 
Latin  derivatives.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  characteristic  words  which  have  been  given  will 
show  how  many  of  them,  and  how  many  corre- 
sponding forms,  have  passed  into  living  languages.* 


flnence  of  theology  upon  popular  language,  is  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  correlatives  of  verhum  in  all  the 
Romance  languages.  The  forms  occur  in  the  religious 
technical  sense  (the  Word),  but  otherwise  they  are  re- 
placed by  the  representatives  of  parabola  (parola.  parole, 
&r.).    Compare  Dioz,  Etym-  Worib.  253. 
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To  follow  out  this  question  in  detail  would  be  out 
of  place  here ;  but  it  would  furnish  a  diapter  in  the 
history  of  language  fruitful  in  results  and  hitherto 
unwritten.  Within  a  more  limited  range,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Latin  Versions  is  undeniable,  though 
its  eitent  is  rarely  realised.  The  vast  power  which 
they  have  had  in  determining  the  theological  terms 
of  Western  Christendom  can  haixUy  be  overrated. 
By  ffir  the  greater  part  of  the  current  doctrinal 
terminology  is  based  on  the  Vulgate,  and,  as  &r 
as  can  be  ascertained,  was  originated  in  the  Latin 
Version.  Predestinatiorij  juatificaHon,  supereroga- 
tion {supererogo),  sanctificaiion,  salvation^  medi- 
ator,  regeneration,  revelation,  visitation  (met), 
propitiation,  first  appear  in  the  Old  Vulgate. 
Grace,  redemption,  election,  reconciliation,  aatiS' 
faction,  inspiration,  scripture,  were  devoted  there 
to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sacrament  (jiwrrfipiof) 
and  communion  ai'e  from  the  same  somxx;  and 
though  baptism  is  Gi'eek,  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  by  the 
addition  oi'  orders,  penance,  congregation,  priest. 
But  it  can  be  seen  from  the.  forms  already  brought 
forward  that  the  Latin  Versions  have  left  their  mai'k 
both  upon  our  language  and  upon  our  thoughts; 
and  if  the  right  method  of  controverBy  is  based 
upon  a  dear  historical  perception  of  the  foix»  of 
words,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the  Vulgate, 
however  much  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  It  was  the  Version  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers  the 
rich  stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom ;  the  Version. with 
which  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most 
familiar,  and  from  which  they  had  drawn  their 
earliest  knowledge  of  Divine  trath,      [B.  F.  W.] 

VULTURE.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  the 
Heb.   n'l  {dayydh)  and  HK*^  ;   and  also  in  Job 

xxviii,  7,  of  n^Kt^W'**?  elsewhere,  in  Lev,  xi.  14, 
and  Deut.  xiv.  13,  more  ooirectly  rendered  "kite:" 
LXX.  71^  and  XxTitfOs,  Vulg.  vultur;  except  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  15,  where  LXX.  read  f\a/pos,  and  Vulg. 
correctly  milvus. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  refer 
to  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds,  as 
kites  or  buzzards.     ilH  is  evidently  synonymous 

with  Arab.  SaJs^i  h'dayah,  the  vernacular  for  the 

*•  kite  "  in  North  Africa,  and  without  the  epithet 
"  red "  for  the  black  kite  especially.  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  ii.  2,  195)  explains  it  Vultur  niger.  The 
iwmaritan  and  all  other  Eastern  Versions  agree  in 
rendering  it  "  kite."  n*K  (ayydh)  is  yet  more  cer- 
tainly referable  to  this  bii^,  which  in  other  passages 
it  is  taken  to  represent.  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  b.  2, 
c.  8,  p.  193)  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  the 

Arabs  call  IjLi  {y^y^')  ^™  its  cry ;  but  does  not 
state  what  species  this  v,  supposing  it  apparently 
to  be  the  magpie,  the  Arab  name  for  which,  how- 
ever, is  cSlxiUlf  ^'  ogaag. 

There  are  two  very  diflerait  species  of  bii'd  com- 
prised under  the  English  term  vulture :  the  griffon 

{Gyps  fulvus,  Sav.),  Arab.  »amJ,  nesaer',  Heb. 
TK^3,  neaher ;  invariably  rendered  "  eagle  "  by  A .  V. ; 
and  the  percnopter,  or  Egyptian  vulture  {Neophron 


percnopterus,  Sav.),  Arab.  jf^sLj*  rakhma ;  Heb. 
"rn,  rdck&m',   rendered  **  gier-eagle"  by  A.  V. 


VULTURE 

The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms  in 
these  cases  can  scarody  be  questioned.  However 
degrading  the  substitution  of  the  ignoble  vulture 
for  the  royal  eagle  may  at  first  sight  appear  in 
many  passages,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
griffon  is  in  all  its  noovements  and  characteristics  a 
majestic  and  royal  bird,  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful which  is  seen  on  the  wing  in  Palestine,  and  fiir 
surpassing  the  eagle  in  siie  and  power.  Its  only 
rival  in  these  re«pects  is  the  Bearded  Vulture  or 
Lammerffeyer,  a  more  uncommon  bird  everywhere, 
and  which,  since  it  is  not,  like  the  giiffon,  bald  on  the 
head  and  neck,  cannot  be  referred  to  as  nesher  (see 
Mic  i.  16).  Very  different  is  the  8lo%'enlj  and 
cowardly  Egyptian  vulture,  the  fiuniliar  scavenger 
of  all  Oriental  towns  and  villi^es,  protected  for  its 
useful  habits,  but  loathed  and  despised,  till  its  name 
has  become  a  term  of  reproach  like  that  of  the  dog 
or  the  swine. 

If  we  take  the  Heb.  ayy^  to  refer  to  the  red  kite 

SmtifotM  regalia,  Temm.),  and  dayydh  to  the  black  kite 
mihus  cUer,  Temm.),  we  shall  ^nd  the  piercing  sight 
of  the  former  referred  to  by  Job  (xxviii.  7),  and 
the  gr^arious  habits  of  the  latter  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
15).  Both  spedes  are  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the 
red  kite  being  found  all  over  the  country,  as  for- 
merly in  England,  but  nowhere  in  great  numbers, 
genenlly  soaring  at  a  great  height  over  the  plains, 
according  to  Dr.  Roth,  and  apparently  leaving  the 
country  in  winter.  The  black  kite,  which  is  so 
numerous  everywhere  as  to  be  givgarious,  may  be 
seen  at  all  times  of  the  year,  hoveling  over  the 
villages  and  the  outskirts  of  towns,  on  the  look-oat 
for  offal  and  garbage,  whidi  are  its  favourite  food. 
Vulture-like,  it  seldom,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 
attacks  living  animals.  It  is  therefore  never  mo- 
lested by  the  natives,  and  builds  its  nest  on  trees 
in  their  neighbourhood,  fantastically  decorating  it 
with  as  many  ragi  of  coloured  doth  as  it  can 
collect 

There  are  three  species  of  vulture  known  to 
inhabit  Palestine: — 

1.  The  Lammergeyer  {Gypaetos  boHfotus,  Cav.), 
which  is  rare  eveiywhere,  uid  only  found  in  deso- 
late mountain  regions,  where  it  rears  its  yooog  in 
the  depth  of  winter  among  inaoceauble  predpiees. 
It  is  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  as  an  eagle  nUiier 
than  a  vulture. 

2.  The  Griffon  (Gyps  fulvug,  Sav.),  mentioned 
above,  remarkable  for  its  power  of  vision  and  the 
great  height  at  which  it  soars.  Aristotle  {Anim. 
Hist,  vi.  5)  notices  the  manner  in  which  the  griAn 
scents  its  prey  fit>m  afar,  and  congi^egates  in  the 
wake  of  an  army.  The  same  singular  instinct  was 
remarked  in  the  Russian  war,  when  vast  numbers 
of  this  vulture  were  collected  in  the  Crimea,  and 
remained  £ll  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  the  nei^>- 
bourhood  of  the  camp,  although  previously  they 
hud  been  scarcely  known  in  the  country.  '*  Where- 
soever the  carcase  is,  there  wiU  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together"  (Matt.  xxiv.  28);  ''Where  the  slain 
are,  there  is  she "  (Job  xxxix.  30).  The  writer 
observed  this  bird  univeraally  distributed  in  all  the 
mountainous  and  rocky  districts  of  Palestine,  and 
especially  abundant  in  the  south-east.  Its  fiivoarite 
breeding-places  are  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
and  all  round  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  third  species  is  the  Egyptian  vulture  (AVo- 
phron  percnopterus,  Sav.),  ollen  called  Pharaoh's 
hen,  observed  in  Palestine  by  Haeselqnist  and  all 
subserjuent  travellei's,  and  very  numerous  every- 
where.    Two  other  spedes  of  very  lai^.  si»,  the 
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tufd  tod  dnereoiis  Tultares  {VvUta^  nubicus.  Smith,  j 
and  VuUwr  cmereuBt  L.),  although  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbooring  countries,  and  probably  also  of  the 
•oQth-east  of  Palestine,  have  not  yet  been  noted  in 
ooUectioDS  from  that  country.  [U.  B.  T.] 
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WAGES.'   The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a 
n>oompenoe  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob  from 
Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  15,  20,  izx.  28,  zxxi.  7,  8,  41). 
Thu  usage  was  only  natural  among  a  pastond  and 
cfaangiog  population  like  that  of  the  tent-dwellers 
of  Srria.     In  Egypt,  m6ney  payments  by  way  of 
wages  were  in  use,  but  the  terms  cannot  now  be 
aacertaiiMd  (Ex.  ii.  9).     The  only  mention  of  the 
rate  of  wi^es  in  Scripture  is  found  in  the  parable 
of  the  householder  and  rineyard  (Matt.  zx.  2), 
where  the  labourer's  wages  are  set  at  one  denarius 
per  day,  probably  =  7]<f.,  a  rate  which  agrees  with  | 
Tobit  ▼.  14,  where  a  di-achma  is  mentioned  as  the  ' 
rate  per  day,  a  sum  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
quiralent  to  the  denarius,  and  to  the  usual  pay  of 
a  «>oldier  (ten  asses  per  diem)  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Roman  republic  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  17;  Polyb.  vi. 
39).    It  was  perhaps  the  traditional  remembrance 
of  this  sum  as  a  day's  wages  that  suggested  the  \ 
DKntion  of  "  drachmas  wrung  from  the  hard  hands  > 
f>(  peasants  "  (Shakspeai-e,  Jul,  Caes.  ir.  3).     In  ' 
eiHier  times  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  was  lower, 
as  until  lately  it  was  throughout  India.     In  Scot- 
land we  know  that  in  the  last  century  a  laboiu^r's 
<i<*ilj  wages  did  not  exceed  sixpence  (Smiles,  Lives  of 
Etufineers,  ii.  96).    But  it  is  likely  that  labourers, 
and  also  soldiers,  were  supplied  with  provisions 
iMIchaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §130,  vol.  if.  p.  190, 
ed.  Smith),  as  is  intimated  by  the  word  ^i^cifia, 
used  in  Luke  iii.  14,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  and  also 
bv  Polybius,  yi.  39.    The  Mishnah  {Baba  metzia, 
ni.  1,  §5),  speaks  of  victuals  being  allowed  or 
Dot  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  up  to  the 
Talue  of  a  denarius,  i,  e.  inclusive  of  the  pay. 

The  Law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily  pay- 
ment of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13  ;  Deut  xxiv.  14,  15; ; 
and  the  Mishnah  applies  the  same  rule  to  the  use  of 
animals  (Baba  metzia^  ix.  12).  The  employer 
who  refused  to  give  his  labonrers  sufficient  victuals 
is  censured  (Job  xxiv.  11),  and  the  iniquity  of 
vithholding  wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xxii.  13 ; 
)Ial  iii.  5 ;  James  v.  4). 

Wages  in  general,  whether  of  soldiers  or  labourers, 
are  mentioned  (Hag.  i.  6 ;  Ez.  xxix.  18, 19 ;  John  iv. 
3<;.  Buxx^hardt  mentions  a  case  in  Syria  resembling 
closely  that  of  Jacob  with  Laban — a  man  who  served 
eight  years  for  his  food,  on  condition  of  obtaining  his 
master's  daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  afterwards 
compelled  by  his  father-in-law  to  perform  acts  of 
terrice  for  him  {Syria,  p.  297).  [H.  W.  P.] 

*  1.  tdb^,  nibbiD ;  iua9oK\  merces, 

T  •  • 

1  n?y  B ;  fMtf#6« ;  opus :  watpes  for  work  done,  tram 
TpB,  -  work"  (Oca.  p.  1117). 

X  (o)  TTJ  ;  ^p«yfi6f ;  maceHa.    (6)  •HJ  ;  i^fioyttoii 
nooeria.    (e)  Hill ;  iUanuia,  ^pciyf^ «  *^P^ 


WAGGON.  [Cart  and  Chabiot.]  The 
Oriental  waggon  or  ar<Aah  is  a  vehicle  composed  of 
two  or  three  planks  fixed  on  two  eolkl  ciroular 
blocks  of  wood,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
which  serve  as  wheels.  To  the  floor  are  sometimes 
attached  wings,  which  splay  outwards  like  the  sides 
of  a  wheelbarrow.  For  the  conv^ance  of  pas- 
sengers, mattresses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  vdiide  is  di-tfwn  by  buffaloes  or  oxen 
(Arundell,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  191, 235, 238  ;  Olearius, 
l>ao.  p.  309 ;  Ker  Porter,  Ihw,  ii.  533.)  Egyp- 
tian  carts  or  waggons,  such  as  were  sent  to  convoy 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlv.  19,  21,  27),  are  described  under 
Cast.  The  covered  waggons  for  conveying  the 
materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  probably  con* 
structed  on  Egyptian  models.  They  were  each 
drawn  by  two  oxen  (Num.  vii.  3,  8).  Herodotus 
mentions  a  four-wheeled  Egyptian  vdiide  (Afui^sL) 
used  for  sacred  purposes  (Her.  ii.  63).  [H.  W.  P.] 

WALLS>  Only  a  few  points  need  be  noticed 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  wall- 
construction,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 
[Bricks;  Handicraft;  Mortar.]  1.  The  prac- 
tice common  in  Palestine  of  carrying  foundations 
down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple, 
and  in  the  present  day  with  structures  intended  to 
be  permanent  (Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  11,  §3  ;  Luke  vi. 
48;  Robinson,  ii.  338;  CoL  Ch,  Chiron.  (1857), 
p.  459).  The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient  builders 
to  make  good  the  foundations  of  their  work  may 
still  be  seen,  both  in  the  existing  substructions 
and  in  the  number  of  old  stones  used  in  more 
modem  constructions.  Some  of  these  stones — 
andent,  but  of  uncertain  date — are  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet  10  inches  long,  3  feet  to  6  ieet  6  inches 
broad,  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  6  inches  thick  (Rob.  i. 
233,  282, 286,  iii.  228).  As  is  the  case  in  number- 
less instances  of  Syrian  buildings,  either  old  or 
built  of  old  materials,  the  edges  and  sometimes  the 
faces  of  these  stones  are  "  bevelled"  in  flat  grooves. 
This  is  conamonly  supposed  to  indicate  work  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Roman  period  (Rob.  i.  261,  286, 
ii.  75,  76,  278,  353,  iii.  52,  58,  84,  229,  461, 493, 
511 ;  FergusBon,  Hdbk,  of  Arch,  p.  288).  On  the 
contrary  side,  see  Col,  Ch,  Chron.  (1858),  p.  350. 

But  the  great  size  of  these  stones  is  far  exceeded 
by  some  of  those  at  Baalbek,  three  of  which  are 
each  about  63  feet  long ;  and  one,  still  lying  in  the 
quarry,  measures  68  feet  4  indies  in  length,  17 
feet  2  inches  broad,  and  14  feet  7  inches  thick. 
Its  weight  can  scarcely  be  less  than  600  tons  (Rob. 
iii.  505,  512;  Volney,  TVac.  u.  241). 

2.  A  feature  of  some  parts  of  Solomon's  build- 
ings, as  described  by  Josephus,  corresponds  remark- 
ably to  the  method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of  encrusting 
or  veneering  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  of  a 
more  costly  material,  as  marble  or  alabaster  (Joseph. 
Ant,  viii.  5,  §2 ;  Fergusson,  Hdbk.  202,  203).' 

3.  Another  use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  sup- 
port mountain  roads  or  terraces  formed  on  the  sides 

4.  /^n  ;  ithntfut ;  virtus :  also  wponCxunuL ;  ager, 
6.  y^n  snd  J^jn ;  To»xof  ♦  Jparies, 

6.  )^4in  ;  vcpirctxot;  muri :  only  in  Dsn.  ix.  25. 

7.  (a)  /fib-  .    (6)  7n3,  ghaU.;  nHx<x't  P^ri^' 

8.  Tp ;  TDixoc ;  panel. 

9.  *VI^ ;  rttxoc ;  nmnu. 
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of  hills  for  purposes  of  cultivation  (Rob.  ii.  493,  iii. 
14,  45). 

4.  The  *'  path  of  the  vineyards  "  (Num.  ixii.  24) 
is  illustrated  by  Robinson  as  a  pathway  through  vine- 
yards, with  walls  on  each  side  {B.  B,  ii.  80;  Stanley, 
S.andP.  102, 420 ;  Lhidsay,  Drao.  p.  289  ;  Maun- 
drell,  Sarly  Thxv.  p.  437).  [Window.]    [H.  W.  P.] 

WANDERING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

[Wilderness  of  Wandering.] 

WAR.  The  most  iropoitant  topic  in  connexion 
with  war  is  the  formation  of  the  army,  which  is 
destined  to  cairy  it  on.  This  has  been  already 
descnbed  under  tlie  head  of  Army,  and  we  shall 
therefore  take  up  the  subject  from  the  point  where 
that  article  leaves  it.  Bef5re  entering  on  a  war 
of  aggression  the  Hebrews  sought  for  the  Divine 
sanction  by  consulting  either  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (Judg.  1. 1,  zx.  27, 28 ;  1  Sam.  ziv.  37,  xxiii. 
2,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  8),  or  some  acknowledged  prophet 
(1  K.  xxii.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  5).  The  heathens 
betook  themselves  to  various  kinds  of  divination 
for  the  same  purpose  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  Divine  aid 
was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bringing 
into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1  Sam.  iv.  4-18, 
xiv.  18),  a  custom  which  prevailed  certainly  down 
to  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii. 
1,  24).  During  the  wanderings  in  the  wildeniess 
the  signal  for  warlike  pieparations  was  sounded  by 
priests  with  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  X.  9,  xxxi.  6).  Foi-mal  proclamations  of 
war  were  not  interchanged  between  the  belligerents*; 
but  occasionally  messages  either  depi'ecatx)ry  or 
defiant  were  sent,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jephthah  and 
the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  12-27),  Ben-hadad  and 
Ahab  (1  K.  xx.  2),  and  again  Amaziah  and  Jehoash 
(2  K.  xiv.  8).  Before  entering  the  enemy's  district 
spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants 
for  resistance  (Num.  xiii.  17 ;  Josh.  ii.  1 ;  Judg. 
vii.  10;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  4).  When  an  engagement 
was  imminent  a  sacrifice  was  offered  (1  Sam.  vii.  9, 
xiii.  9),  and  an  inspiriting  address  delivered  either 
by  the  commander  (2  Chr.  xx,  20)  or  by  a  priest 
(beut.  XX.  2).  Then  followed  the  battle-signal, 
sounded  forth  from  the  silver  trumpets  as  already 
described,  to  which  the  host  responded  by  shouting 
the  war-cry  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52 ;  Is.  xiii.  13 ;  Jer. 

1.  42;  £z.  xxi.  22;  Am.  i.  14).  The  combat 
assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of  haud-to-liand 
contests,  depending  on  the  qualities  of  the  individual 
soldier  i-ather  than  on  the  disposition  of  masses. 
Hence  the  high  value  attached  to  fleetness  of  foot 
and  strength  of  ai-m  (2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18;  1  Chr. 
xii.  8).  At  the  same  time  vainous  strategic  devices 
were  practised,  such  as  the  ambuscade  (Josh.  viii. 

2,  12;  Judg.  XX.  36),  sui-prise  (Judg.  vii.  16),  or 

'  11 VD,  lit.  an  "enclosing  "  or  "  besieging,*'  and  hence 
applied  to  the  wall  by  which  the  siege  was  effected. 

^  n77b.  SaalschttU(Jrc^ot.U.  504)  understands  this 
t^rm  of  Ure  8callng<ladder,  comparing  the  cognate  iuXUtm 
(Uen.  xxviii.  13),  and  giving  the  verb  Mkftphae,  which  ac- 
companies aoUdh,  the  sense  of  a  "hurried  advancing"  of 
the  ladder. 

*  p^y>     Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 

term.     The  leoie  of  "tuirets"  assigned  to  It  bj  Oe- 
senlos  (7%ei.  p.  330)  has  been  ol^ected  to  on  the  groond 
that  the  word  always  appears  In  the  singular  number, 
and  in  connexion   with  the  expression  "round  about"  I 
the  dty.     Mence  the  sense  of  **  circumvallation "  has  ' 
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circumvention  (2  Sam.  v.  23).  Another  mode  of 
settling  the  dispute  was  by  the  selection  of  duunpioa» 
( I  Sam.  xvii. ;  2  Sam.  ii.  14),  who  were  sparred 
on  to  exertion  by  the  offer  of  high  reward  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  25,  xviii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  ^), 
The  contest  having  been  decided,  the  conquen>rs 
were  recalled  from  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  uf  a 
trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii.  28,  xviii.  IC,  xx.  2*J). 

The  siege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  oondocted  in 
the  following  manner: — A  line  of  circtimrallation * 
was  drawn  round  the  place  (£x.  ir.  2 ;  If  ic.  r.  I  \ 
constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood (Deut.  XX.  20),  together  with  earth  rad  arv 
other  materiab  at  hand.     This  line  not  onlv  <xt 
off  the  besieged  from  the  smronnding  ooontrr,  let 
also  served  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  besifg^n. 
The  next  step  was  to  throw  out  fr^m  this  line  one 
or  more  "  mounts"  or  "  banks'*^  in  the  directi^-o 
of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xx.  15 ;  2  K.  xix.  32  ;  Is.  Jii\ii. 
33),  which  was  gradually  increased  in  height  uDtil 
it  was  about  half  as  high  as  the  dty  wall.    Oa 
this  mound  or  bank  towers*  were  erected  '*2  K. 
XXV.  1 ;  Jer.  Iii.  4;  Ex.  i*'.  2,  xvii.  17,  xxi.  l^J, 
xxvi.  8),  whence  the  slingers  and  archers  might 
attack  with  effect..    Batteiing-rams  *  (Ex.  iv.  2.  xi'. 
22)  were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  tc« 
bank,  and  scaling-laiddei-s  might  aLw^  be  placed  oq 
it.   Undermining  the  walls,  though  practised  bj  the 
Assyrians  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  371),  is  not  noticed  ii 
the  Bible:   the  reference  to  it  in  the  LXX.  acJ 
Vulg.,  in  Jer.  Ii.  58,  is  not  warranted  by  thr  <-m* 
ginal  text.     Sometimes,  however,  the  walk  wfi<' 
attacked  near  the  foundation,  either  by  individusl 
waiTiors  who  protected  themselves  from  above  hj 
their  shields  (Ex.  xxvi.  8),  or  by  the  further  use  of 
such  a  machine  as  the  Helepdit*  referred  to  io 
I  Maoc.  xiii.  43.     Burning  the  gates  was  aoothrr 
mode  of*  obtaining  ingress   (Judg.  ix.  52-.    The 
water-supply  would  naturally  be  cut  off,  if  it  wrtr 
possible  (Jud.  vii.  7).     The  besieged,  meanwhiU, 
strengthened  and  repaired  their  fortificatioDs  .Iv 
xxii.  10),  and  repelled  the  enemy  from  the  wall  bj 
missiles  (2  Sam.  xi.  24),  by  throwing  over  bean> 
and  heavy  stones  (Judg.  ix.  53;  2  Sam.  xi.  21; 
Joseph.  B,  J,  V.  3,  §3,  6,  §3),  by  pouring  d.rwu 
boiling  oil  (5.  /.  Ui.  7,  §28),  or  lastly  by  ereiting 
,  fixed  engines  for  the  propulsion  of  stones  aDd  ain>«  > 
I  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15).     [Engine.]    Sallies  were  at^ 
made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  b«6i«7m* 
works  (1  Mace.  vi.  31;   B.  /.  v.  11,  §4),^ai>i 
driving  them  away  fiom  the  ueighboaiHbood.    TIk 
foregoing  operations  receive  a  lai^  anoount  of  illt:«> 
tration  from  the  representations  of  sudh  scenes  on 
the  Assyiian  shibs.      We  there  see  the  **  bank" 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  «:th 
the  battering-ram  hauled  up  on  it  assaulting  t!v 
walls:   moveable  towers  of  considerable  elerato 
brought  up,  whence  the  wai-riors  disdiaige  th«ir 

been  assigned  to  it  by  Hiduelis.  Keil  {.ArdiatL  iL  »«?* 
and  others.  It  is  dificult,  however,  in  tUs  ca«e.  to  <<« 
any  distinction  between  the  tenns  diyik  and  msUi' 
The  expression  "round  about "  may  refer  te  the  eof- 
tom  of  casting  up  bonks  at  dUTerent  points:  tk^  Oi* 
of  the  shagnlar  in  a  ooUective  sense  Itaras  a  pvater 
difficulty. 

•T 

•  This  is  described  by  Ammlaans  XaraeUJniis  (xxiiL  1 
^10)  as  a  oombinaUon  of  the  Icstudo  sod  the  bottemr 
nun.  by  means  of  which  the  besiegers  haAu  throvcfa  ^ 
lower  port  of  the  wall,  and  thus  **  leaped  Into  theatT." 
not  from  above,  as  the  wonb  primA  fack  taqdy,  !*■> 
from  liclow. 
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anx}ws  into  the  city :  the  walk  undermined,  or 
attempts  made  to  destroy  them  by  picking  to  pieces 
the  lower  oooxises:  the  defenders  actively  engaged 
m  archery,  and  averting  the  force  of  the  battering- 
ram  by  chains  and  ropes:  the  scaling-ladders  at 
length  broQght,  and  the  conflict  become  hand-to- 
haiMi  ( Uyaid's  Nin.  ii.  366-374). 

The  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely 
sercre  in  ancient  times.     The  leaders  of  the  host 
Win  pat  to  death  (Josh.  i.  26;  Judg.  vii.  25), 
with  the  occasional  indignity  of  decapitation  after 
death  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ;  2  Sfacc  zv.  30  ;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  17,  §2).     The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed 
iQ  action  were  plundered  (1  Sam.  xzxi.  8 ;  2  Mace. 
uii.  27):  the  survivors  were  either  killed  in  some 
a^vige  manner  (Judg.  ix.  45 ;   2  Sam.  xii.  31 ; 
2  Chr.  xxT.  12),  mutikted  (Judg.  i.  6;   1  Sam. 
xi.  2,,  or  carried  into  captivity  (Num.  xxxi.  26 ; 
Ikaii.  XX.  14).     Women  and  childi'm  were  oocar 
^oa.illy  pat  to  death  with  the  greatest  barbarity 
CJ.  K.  viii.  12,  XT.  16;   Is.  xiii.  16,  18;  Hos.  x. 
U,  liii.  16 ;  Am.  i.  13 ;  Nah.  iii.  10  ;  2  Maoc.  v. 
1 '> , :  but  it  was  more  usual  to  retain  the  maidens 
as  ooDculNnes  or  servants  (Judg.  v.  30;  2  K.  v.  2). 
.S.>m«times  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  con- 
qoered  country  was  removed  to  a  distant  locality, 
*i  ID  the  case  of  the  Israelites  when  subdued  by  the 
.Asfijiians  (2  K.  xvii.  6),  and  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Babylonians  (2  K.  xxiv.  14,  xxv.  11).     In  addition 
to  these  measures,  the  towns  were  destroyed  (Judg. 
it  45;  2  K.  iii.  25;  1  Mace.  v.  28,  51,  x.  84), 
ih^  idols  and  shrines  were  can*ied  off  (Is.  xlvi.  1,  2), 
vr  destroyed  (I  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  84)  ;  the  fruit-ti*ees 
vere  cut  down,  and  the  fields  spoiled  by  over- 
spreading them  with  stones  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25) ;  and 
tte  horses  were  lamed  (2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  Josh.  xi.  6, 
9;.    If  the  wai*  was  carried  on  simply  for  the  ptu> 
{«be  of  plunder  or  supremacy,  these  extreme  mea- 
>'ires  would  hardly  be  carried  into  execution;  the 
ecuqaeror  would  restrict  himself  to  rifling  the  trea- 
^^Jries  (1  K.  xiv.  26;  2  K.  xir.  14,  xxiv.  13),  or 
kvj'mg  contributions  (2  K.  xviii.  14). 

The  Mosaic  law  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent  the 
^rerity  of  the  ancient  nsages  towaixls  the  cou- 
qo^ed.  With  the  exception  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
vere  delivered  over  to  the  ban  of  exteimination  by 
th«  express  omimand  of  Ood,  it  was  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites  to  put  to  death  any  others  than  males 
^no?  arms :  the  women  and  children  were  to  be 
K^)it  alive  (Deut.  xx.  13,  14).  In  a  similar  spirit 
ot  humanity  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  felling 
^rcit-trees  for  the  purpose  of  making  siege-works 
il^Qt.  XX.  19).  The  law  further  restricted  the 
I'mer  of  the .  conqueror  over  females,  and  secured 
^i  them  humane  treatment  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14). 
Tne  majority  of  the  savage  acts  recorded  as  having 
^1  practised  by  the  Jews  were  either  in  reta- 
him  for  some  gross  provocation,  as  instanced  in 
tie  cases  of  Adoni-bezek  (Judg.  i.  6,  7),  and  of 
iMrid's  ti'eatment  of  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x. 
2-4,  iii.  31  ;  1  Chr.  xx.  3) ;  or  else  they  were 
ioQi  by  lawless  usurpers,  as  in  Menahem*s  treat- 
mmt  of  the  women  of  Tiphsah  (2  K.  xv.  16).  The 
Jewi^  kings  generally  appear  to  have  obtained 
•-r^-iit  for  donency  (IK.  xx.  31). 

The  oonquerora  celebrated  their  success  by  the 
'ration  of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam.  vii.  12; 
'«  inm.  riii.  13,  where,  instead  of  "  gat  him  a 
^«n)e,'*  we  should  read  **  set  up  a  memorial*'),  by 
bilging  up  trophies  in  their  public  buildings  (1 
^VQ.  xxi.  9,  xxxi.  10 ;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  tri- 
umjihal  songs  and  dances,  in  which  the  whole  popu* 
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lation  took  pait  (Ex.  xv.  1-21 ;  Judg.  v. ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6-« ;  2  Sam.  xxii. ;  Jud.  xvi.  2-17 ;  1  Mace, 
iv.  24).  The  death  of  a  heio  was  commemorated 
by  a  dirge  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  or 
j  by  a  national  mourning  (2  Sam.  iii.  31).  The  fallen 
warriors  were  duly  buiied  (1  K.  xi.  15),  their  ai-ms 
being  deposited  in  the  grave  beside  them  (Ez.  xxxii. 
27),  while  the  enemies'  corpses  wera  exposed  to  the 
beasts  of  prey  (1  Sam.  xvii.  44 ;  Jer.  xxv.  33).  The 
Israelites  were  directed  to  undergo  tlie  purification 
imposed  on  those  who  had  touched  a  corpse,  before 
they  entered  the  precincts  of  the  camp  or  the  sanc- 
tuary (Num.  xxxi.  19).  The  disposal  of  the  spoil  has 
ali-eady  been  described  under  Booty.    [W.  L.  B.] 

WASHING  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

The  particular  attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  compared  with 
other  pai-ts  of  the  body,  originated  in  the  social 
usages  of  the  East.  As  knives  and  forks  were  dis- 
pensed with  in  eating,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  common 
dish,  should  be  scrupulously  clean;  mid  again,  an 
sandals  wei'e  ineffectual  against  the  dust  and  heat 
of  an  Eastern  climate,  washing  the  feet  on  enter- 
ing a  house  was  an  act  both  of  respect  to  the  com- 
pany and  of  refreshment  to  the  traveller.  The 
fonner  of  these  usages  was  transfoimed  by  the  Pha- 
risees of  the  New  Testament  age  into  a  matter  of 
litual  obsen'ance  (Mark  vii.  3),  and  special  rules 
were  laid  down  as  to  the  times  and  manner  of  its 
perfonnance.  The  neglect  of  these  rules  by  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  drew  down  upon  Him  the 
hostility  of  that  sect  (Matt.  xv.  2 ;  Luke  xi.  38). 
Wliether  the  expiession  vvyfif  used  by  St.  Mark 
has  refeieiice  to  any  special  regulation  may  per- 
haps be  doubtful;  the  senses  "oft"  (A.  V.),  and 
"diligently"  (Alford),  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
but  it  may  possibly  signify  **  with  the  fist,**  as 
though  it  were  necessary  to  close  the  one  hand, 
which  had  already  been  cleansed,  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  unclean  one.  This  sense  appeai-s 
preferable  to  the  other  interpretations  of  a  similar 
chai'acter,  such  as  "up  to  the  wrist"  (Lightfoot) ; 
"  up  to  the  elbow  "  (Theophylact)  ;  **  having 
closed  the  hand "  which  is  undergoing  the  washing 
(Grot. ;  Sealig.).  The  Pharisaical  regulations  on 
this  subject  are  embodied  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mislmah, 
entitled  Yadaim,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ablution  was  confined  to  the  hand  (2,  §3),  and  that 
great  caie  was  needed  to  secure  perfect  purity  in  the 
water  used.  The  ordinary,  as  distinct  from  the 
ceremonial,  washing  of  hands  before  meals  is  still 
universallv  prevalent  in  Eastern  countries  (Lane,  i. 
190  ;  Burckhaidt's  Notes,  i.  63). 

Washing  the  feet  did  not  rise  to  tlie  dignity  of  a 
ritual  observance,  except  in  connexion  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21).  It  held 
a  high  place,  however,  amoDg  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality. Immediately  that  a  guest  presented  himself 
at  the  tent-door,  it  was  usual  to  offer  the  necessary 
materials  for  washing  the  feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix. 
2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24 ;  Judg.  xix.  21  ;  comp.  Hom. 
Od,  ir.  49).  It  was  a  yet  more  compliment- 
aiy  act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  affec- 
tion, if  the  host  actually  pei-formed  the  office  for 
his  guest  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  38,  44  ;  John 
xiii.  5-14 ;  1  Tim.  v.  10).  Such  a  token  of  hospi- 
tality is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  East, 
either  by  the  host,  or  by  his  deputy  (Robinson's 
Bes,  ii.  229  ;  Jowett's  Bes.  pp.  78,  79).  The  feet 
were  again  washed  before  retiring  to  bed  (Cant. 
V.  3).   A  symbolical  significance  is  attached  in  John 
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xiii.  10  to  washing  the  feet  as  oomparnd  with  bath- 
ing the  whole  body,  the  former  being  partial  (Wirrti), 
the  hitter  complete  (A.o^),  the  former  ofl-repeatod 
in  the  course  of  the  dav,  the  Utter  done  once  for 
all ;  whence  they  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  dis- 
tinction between  occasional  sin  and  a  general  state  of 
sinfulness.  After  being  washed,  the  feet  were  on 
festire  occasions  anointed  (Luke  vii.  38  ;  John  xii. 
3).  The  indignity  attached  to  the  act  of  washing 
another's  feet,  appears  to  have  been  extended  to  the 
vessel  used  (Ps.  Ix.  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WATCHES  OF  NIGHT  (rnOBV :    ^v- 

\tue^).  The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
di%'ided  the  night  into  military  watches  instead  of 
hours,  each  watch  representing  the  period  for  which 
sentinels  or  pickets  remained  on  duty.  The  proper 
Jewish  reckoning  recognised  only  three  sach  watches, 
entitled  the  first  or  "  beginning  of  the  watches  "  ' 
(Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle  watch^  (Judg.  vii.  19), 
and  the  morning  watch  <  (Ex.  xiv.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xi. 
11).  These  would  last  respectively  from  sunset 
to  10  P.M. ;  from  10  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  ;  and  from 
2  A.M.  to  sunrise.  It  has  been  contended  by  Light- 
foot  {ffor,  Heh.  in  Matt.  xiv.  25)  that  the  Jews 
really  reckoned  four  watches,  three  only  of  which 
were  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  fourth  being  in 
tlie  morning.  This,  however,  is  rendered  impro- 
bable by  the  use  of  the  term  "  middle,"  and  is 
opposed  to  Rabbinical  authority  (Mishnah,  Berach, 
1,  §1 ;  Kimchi,  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  7 ;  Rashi,  on  Judg. 
vii.  19).  Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  supremacy,  the  number  of  watches  was  in- 
creased to  four,  which  were  described  either  accord- 
ing to  their  numerical  oi-der,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"fourth  watch"  (Matt.  xiv.  25;  oomp.  Joseph. 
ArU,  V.  6,  §5),  or  by  the  terms  "  even,  midnight, 
cock-crowing,  and  morning  "  (Mai'k  xiii.  35).  These 
terminated  respectively  at  9  P.M.,  midnight,  3  A.M., 
and  6  A.M.  Conformably  to  this,  the  guard  of 
soldiers  was  divided  into  four  relays  (Acts  xii.  4), 
showing  that  the  Roman  regime  was  followed  in 
Heitxl's  army.  Watchmen  appear  to  have  patrolled 
the  streets  of  the  Jewish  towns  (Cant  iii.  3,  v.  7  ; 
Ps.  cxxvii.  1,*  where  for  "  waketh  "  we  should  sub- 
stitute "  watcheth  ;"  Ps.  cxxx.  6).       [W.  L.  B.] 

WATER  OF  JEALOUSY  (Num.  v.  11-31), 
(D^tdn  ^D,  "  waters  of  bitterness,"  sometimes  with 

DnnKOn  added,  as   "causing  a  curse"  (TW, 

08«p  Tov  iXwyiutv ;  Philo,  ii.  310,  w^of  ixiyx'^^h 
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T         :  -       V     :  - 


'  Tpan  mbew. 

Sr  -  V  :  - 
•  Tet  being  an  offering  to  **  bring  Iniquity  to  re- 
membrance "  (v.  16),  It  Is  ceremonially  rated  as  a  "  sin 
offering;"  hence  no  oil  Is  to  be  mixed  with  the  meal 
before  baming  it,  nor  any  frankincense  to  be  placed  upon 
it  when  burnt,  which  same  mle  was  applied  to  "sin 
offerings"  generally  (Lev.  v.  11).  With  meat  offerings, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mlxtnre  of  oil  and  the  ImpcsHion  of 
fraukincenae  were  prescribed  01*  1»  2.  7, 14, 15). 

t  Probably  not  the  "  water  of  separation  "  for  pnriflca* 
tion.  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  for  as  its 
ceremonial  property  was  to  defile  the  pore  and  to  purify 
the  unclean  (Num.  xix.21)  who  touched 'it,  it  could  hardly 
be  OMed  in  a  rite  the  object  of  which  was  to  estabUah  the 
itinooenoe  of  the  upright  or  discover  the  guilt  of  the 
sinner,  without  the  qrmbollsm  jarring.  Perhaps  water 
from  the  laver  of  the  sanctuary  Is  intended. 

ff  The  words  TOSH'  7*E1^^*  hSeO,  rendered  In  the 
.y.  by  the  word  "rot,"  rather  indicate,  according  to 
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The  ritual  preBcribed  consisted  in  the  husband's 
bringing  the  woman  before  the  priest,  and  the 
essentiid  part  of  it  is  unquestionabljr  the  oath, 
to  which  the  **  water"  was  subsidiary,  symbolical, 
and  ministerial.     With  her  he  was  to  bring  the 
tenth    part   of  an  ephah  of  barley-meal   as  an 
offering.     Perhaps  the  whole  is  to  be  regarded 
from  a  judicial  point  of  view,  and  this  **  offering' 
in   the  light  of  a  oooit-fee.*     God  Himadf  vis 
suddenly  invoked  to  judge,  and  His  presence  re- 
cognised by  throwing  a  handful  of  the  bailej- 
meal  on  the  blazing  altar  in  the  couise  of  the  rite. 
In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  priest  "  set  her 
before  the  Loixl "  with  the  offering  in  her  hand. 
The  Mishnah  {Sotah)  presciibes  that  she  be  clothed 
in   black  with  a  rope  girdle  around  her  waist; 
and  from   the  direction   that  the  priest  **  shall 
uncover  her  head"  (ver.  18),  it  would  seem  ihe 
came  in  veiled,  probably  also  in  Uack.    As  she 
stood  holding  the  offering,  so  the  priest  stood  hold- 
ing an  earthen  vessel  of  holy  water'  mixed  with 
the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  and  de- 
claring her  free  from  all  evil  consequences  if  inno- 
cent,  solemnly  devoted  her  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
to  be  "  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  her  people,"  if 
gxiilty,  further  desciibing  the  exact  ooosequcDcei 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the  **  mcm> 
hers"  which  she  had  "yiekied  as  servants  to  no- 
cleanness  "r  (vera.  21,  22,  27;    oomp.  Rom.  ri. 
19 ;  and  Theodoret,  Quaett,  x.  in  Num.).    He  then 
"wrote  these  curses  in  a  book,  and  (dotted them 
out  with   the  bitter  water,"  and,  having  thrown, 
probably  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  handful 
of  meal  pn  the  altar,  *'  caused  the  woman  to  drink  *' 
the  potion  thus  drugged,  she  moreover  answering  to 
the  worda  of  his  imprecation,  "Amen,  Amen.** 
Joaephus  adds,  if  the  suspicion  waa  unfounded,  the 
obtained  conception,  if  true,  she  died  in&moosljr. 
This  accords  with  the  sacred  text,  if  she  **  be  dean, 
then  shall  she  be  fiee  and  shall  conceive  teed**  (rer. 
28),  words  which  seem  to  mean  that  when  restored 
to  her  husband's  affection  she  should  be  bleaaed  with 
fruitfulness ;  or,  that  if  oonception  bad  taken  plsce 
before  her  appearance,  it  would  have  its  proper 
issue  in  child-bearing,  which,  if  she  had  been  un- 
fiiithful,  would  be  intercepted  by  the  c^Mratioa  of 
the  curse.     It  may  be  supposed   that  a  husband 
would  not  be  forward  to  publish  his  suspidoos  of 
his  own  injury,  unless  there  were  symptoms  of  ap> 
parent  conception,^  and  a  risk  of  a  child  by  another 
being  presented  to  him  as  his  own.     In  this  case 

Gesen.  s.  v.  7E0>  to  *  become  or  make  lean.**    MicfaaeHs 
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thought  ovarian  dropsy  was  Intended  by  the  symptonM. 
Josephos  says,  rov  n  OK^Aovf  «c»t4ri»rot  «rr]|,  mi  rty 
KQiXCav  viipou  KaraXaftfilm^Tos  (Jut.  UL  11, 4<>. 
k  This  la  somewhat  sopported  by  the  rendering  hi  the 

A.  V.  of  the  words  tVt^BT\^  fi6  Kim.  v.ia.bynritber 

T     ▼     *  *  *  * 

she  be  taken  with  the  flKUMier."  the  lUUdaed  weeds  behig 
added  as  explanatory,  withoat  any  to  correspond  in  the 
original,  and  poinUng  to  the  tadden  oeasathm  of  "the 
manner  "  or  *'  custom  of  women  **  (Gen.  xvUL  11,  xxxl.  »\ 
L  e.  the  menstrual  flux,  snggesting.  In  the  case  of  a  wonaa 
not  past  the  age  of  child-bearing,  that  uioeepttai  had 
taken  place.  If  this  be  the  senseof  tlie  original,  ibe  ia*> 
piclons  of  the  hnsband  would  be  so  far  baaed  upon  «  fitct. 
It  aecms,  however,  alas  poeaible  that  the  words  may  he  aa 
extensloa  of  the  sense  of  those  ImmerHately  praoedtaf. 
rl21  T^  *iyi>  when  the  connected  tenoor  would  be.**  and 

there  be  no  witness  agataist  her.  and  she  be  not  takeo.^ 
I.  e.  taken  In  the  fikct ;  comp.  John  vlIL  4,  avr^  i  fn 
KartiA^^^  jwttwro^py  |McxcifOfUin|. 
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the  wofman's  natural  apprehensioiu  regarding  her 
own  gestation  woiild  operate  very  strongly  to  make 
her  shrink  from  the  potion,  if  guilty.     For  plainly, 
the  effect  of  such  a  ceremonial  on  the  nervous 
system  of  one  so  circumstanced,  might  easily  go  fiar 
to  imperil  her  life,  even  without  the  precise  symp- 
toms ascribed  to  the  water.     Meanwhile  the  rule 
voald  operate  boieticially  for  the  woman,  if  inno- 
cent,  who  would  be  during  this  interval  under  the 
protection  of  the  court  to  which  the  husband  had 
himself  appealed,  and  so  far  secore  against  any 
Tioieot  consequence  of  his  jealousy,  whidi  had  thus 
foood  a  vent  recognized  by  law.     Further,  by  thus 
interposing  a  period  of  probation  the  fierceness  of 
conjugal  ^onsy  might  cool.     On  comparing  this 
ufument  with  the  further  restrictions  laid  down  in 
the  treatise  Sotah  tending  to  limit  the  application 
0^  this  rite,  there  seems  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether 
recourse  was  ever  had  to  it  in  £bucL  [Adultert.] 
Tne  eastern  of  writing   on  a  parchment  words 
eabslistic  or  medical  njating  to  a  particular  case, 
and  then  washing  them  off,  and  giving  the  patient 
the  water  of  this  ablation  to  drink,  luis  descended 
tmoog  Oriental  superstitions  to  the  present  day, 
and  a  sick  Arab  would  probably  think  this  the 
most  natural  way  of  *'  taking"  a  prescription.  See, 
00  the  general  subject,  Gi^eck  de  vett,  ffebr, 
jmrgat,    castitatis    in    Ugol.    Theaaur,   (Winer). 
The  custom  of  such  an  oixleal  was  probably  tradi- 
tkmal  in  Mosea^  time,  and  by  fencing  it  round  with 
the  wholesome  awe  inspii^  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  prescribed  ritual,  the  lawgiver  would  deprive  it 
to  a  great  extent  of  its  barbarous  tendency,  and 
would  probably  restrain  the  husband  from  some  of 
the  ferocious  extremities  to  which  he  might  other- 
wise be  driven   by  a  sudden  fit  of  jealousy,  so 
powerful  in  the  Oriental  mind.     On  the  whole  it 
is  to  be  taken,  like  the  permission  to  divorce  by  a 
written  instrument,  rather  as  the  mitigation  of  a 
custom  ordinarily  harsh,  and  as  a  barrier  placed  in 
the  way  of  uncalculating  vindictiveness.     Viewing 
the  rec^olatiotts  concerning  matrimony  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  find  the  same  principle  animating  them  in 
sU  their  parts— that  of  providing  a  1^1  channel 
for  the  course  of  natural  feelings  where  irrepres- 
tible,  but  at  the  same  time  of  surrounding  their 
ootlet  with  institutions  apt  to  mitigate  their  in- 
tensity, and  so  assisting  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
gentler  temper  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation.    The 
precept   was  given   **  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,"  but  with  the  design  and  the  tendency 
of  softening  them.     (See  some  I'emarks  in  Spencer, 
de  Leg,  Hebr.)  [H.  H.] 

WATEB  OF  8EPABATI0N.   [Porifica- 

TION.] 

WAVE-OFFEBING  (HDOn,  "a  waving," 

fitwn  H«,  "  to  wave,"  Hin^  ♦3D^  noi^n,  «  a 
waving  bdbre  Jdiovah  '*).  This  rite,  together  with 
that  of  **  heaving"  or  '*  raising*'  the  offering,  was 
»  inseparable  accompaniment  of  peace-offerings. 
In  such  the  right  shoulder,  considered  the  choicest 
part  of  the  victim,  was  to  be  '*  heaved,"  and  viewed 
as  holy  to  the  Lord,  only  eaten  therefore  by  the 
priest ;  the  breast  was  to  be  "  waved,*'  and  eaten 
by  the  worshipper.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
Paaover  a  sheaf  of  com,  in  the  green  ear,  was  to 
be  waved,  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  un- 
blemished lamb  of  the  first  year,  from  the  per- 
ibrmance  of  which  ceremony  the  days  till  Pentecost 
were  to  be  ooonted.  When  that  feast  arrived,  two 
loaves,  the  fint-firoits  of  the  ripe  com,  were  to  be 
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offered  with  a  burnt-offering,  a  sin-oflering,  and  two 
lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  peace-offeiing.  These 
likewise  were  to  be  waved. 

The  Scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be 
found  in  Ex.  zxix.  24,  28 ;  Lev.  vii.  30,  34,  viii. 
27,  ix.  21,  z.  14,  15,  <xiii.  10, 15,  20;  Num.  vi. 
20,  xviii.  11,  18,  26-29,  &c. 

We  find  also  the  word  JIDI^H  applied  in  Ex. 
xxxviii.  24,  to  the  gold  offered  by  the  people  for  the 
furniture  of  the  sanctuaiy.  It  is  there  called 
ilDOnn  int.  it  may  have  been  waved  when 
pi-esented,  but  it  seems  not  impossible  that  ilDUn 
had  acquired  a  secondary  sense  so  as  to  denote 
"  free-will  offering."  In  either  case  we  must  suppose 
the  ceremony  of  wavii^  to  have  been  known  to  and 
practised  by  the  Israelites  before  the  giving  of  the 
Law. 

It  seems  not  quite  certain  from  Ex.  xxix.  26,  27, 
whether  the  waving  was  performed  by  the  priest  or 
by  the  worshipper  with  the  former's  assistance. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  represents  it  as  done  by 
the  worshipper,  the  priest  supporting  his  hands 
from  below. 

In  conjecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard 
must  be  had,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  to  the  kind  of 
sacrifice  to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  the  accom- 
paniment of  peace-offerings.  These  not  only,  like 
the  other  sacrifices,  acknowledged  God's  greatness 
and  His  right  over  the  creature,  but  they  witnessed 
to  a  ratified  covenant,  an  established  communion 
between  God  and  man.  While  the  sin-offering 
merely  removed  defilement,  while  the  buiiit-offer- 
ing  gave  entirely  over  to  God  of  His  own,  the 
victim  being  wholly  consumed,  the  peace-offering, 
as  establishing  relations  between  God  and  the  wor^ 
shipper,  was  paiticipated  in  by  the  latter,  who  ate, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  breast  that  was  waved. 
The  Rabbis  explain  the  heaving  of  the  shoulder 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  God  has  His  throne  in 
the  heaven,  the  waving  of  the  bi^east  that  He  is 
present  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  The  one 
rite  testified  to  His  eternal  majesty  on  high,  the 
other  to  His  being  among  and  with  His  people. 

It  is  not  said  in  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14,  that  a  peace- 
offering  accompanied  the  wave-sheaf  of  the  Pass- 
over. On  the  contrary,  the  only  bloody  sacrifice 
moitioned  in  connexion  with  it  is  styled  a  buiiit- 
offering.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  every- 
where else  the  rite  of  waving  belongs  to  a  peace- 
offering,  and  that  besides  a  sin  and  a  burnt-offering, 
there  was  one  in  connexion  with  the  wave-lonves  of 
Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  19),  we  shall  be  wary  of  con- 
cluding that  there  was  none  in  the  present  case. 
The  significance  of  these  rites  seems  considerable. 
The  name  of  the  month  A  bib,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  kept,  means  the  month  of  the  green  ear 
of  com,  the  month  in  which  the  great  produce  of 
the  earth  has  come  to  the  birth.  In  that  month 
the  nation  of  Israel  came  to  the  birth  ;  each  suc- 
ceeding Passover  was  the  keeping  of  the  nation's 
biilhdiay.  Beautifully  and  naturally,  thei-efore, 
were  the  two  births — that  of  the  people  into  national 
life ;  that  of  their  needful  sustenance  into  yearly  life 
— combined  in  the  Passover.  All  first-fruits  were 
holy  to  God :  the  firet-bom  of  men,  the  fint-produce 
of  the  eai-th.  Both  principles  were  recognized  in  the 
Passover.  When,  six  weeks  after,  the  harvest  had 
ripened,  the  first-fruits  of  its  matured,  produce  were 
similarly  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  Both  were  waved, 
the  rite  which  attested  the  Divine  presence  and 
working  all  around  us  being  surely  most  appropriate 
and  significant  in  their  case.  [F.  G.J 
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WAY.  This  word  has  now  in  ordinaiy  parlance 
so  entirely  forsaken  its  original  sense  (except  in 
combination,  as  in  "  highway/'  "  causeway  "),  and 
is  so  nniformly  employed  in  the  seoondaiy  or  meta- 
phorical sense  of  a  **  custom"  or  "  manner,"  that 
it  is  diHBcult  to  remember^  that  in  the  Bible  it  most 
frequently  signifies  an  actual  road  or  track.  Our 
translators  have  employed  it  as  the  equivalent  of 
no  less  than  eighteen  distinct  Hebi-ew  terms.  Of 
these,  several  had  the  same  secondary  sense  which 
the  word  ••  way  "  has  with  us.  Two  others  (mh 
and  3^113)  are  employed  only  by  the  poets,  and 

are  commonly  rendered  "  path"  in  the  A.  V.  But 
the  term  which  most  frequently  occurs,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  siguiHes  (though  it  also  is  now 
and  then  used  metaphorically)  an  actual  road,  is 
^11,  derec,  connected  with  the  German  ireten  and 

the 'English  "tread."  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
there  is  haixily  a  single  passage  in  which  this  woixl 
occurs  which  would  not  be  made  clearer  and  more 
real  if  "  road  to"  were  substituted  for  "  way  of." 
Thus  Gen.  xvi.  7,  "  the  spring  on  the  road  to 
Shur  ;*•  Num.  xiv.  24,  "  the  road  to  the  Red  Sea ; " 
1  Sam.  vi.  12,  "  the  road  to  Bethshemesh ; "  Judg. 
ix.  37,  «*  the  road  to  the  oak  •  of  Meonenim ; "  2  K. 
xi.  1 9,  **  the  road  to  the  gate."  It  turns  that  which 
is  a  mere  general  expression  into  a  substantial  reality. 
And  so  in  like  manner  with  the  word  Ms  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  almost  invariably  trans- 
lated **  way."  Mark  x.  32,  "  They  were  on  the 
road  going  up  to  Jerusalem ; "  Matt  xx.  17,  "  and 
Jesus  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the  road" — 
out  of  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who,  like  themselves, 
were  bound  for  the  Passover. 

Thei-e  is  one  use  of  both  derec  and  bh6s  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a  reli- 
gious course.  In  the  Old  Test,  this  occurs  but 
rarely,  perhaps  twice:  namely  in  Amos  viii.  14, 
"  the  manner  of  Beersheba,"  where  the  prophet  is 
probably  alluding  to  some  idolatrous  rites  then 
practised  there ;  and  again  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  **  look 
if  there  be  any  evil  way,"  any  idolatrous  practices, 
**  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  everlasting  way."  But 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  6h6sy  "  the  way,"  "  the 
road,"  is  the  received,  almost  technical,  teim  for 
the  new  religion  which  Paul  fii^  resisted  and 
afterwards  supported.  See  Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  9,  23, 
xxii.  4,  xxiv.  14,  22.  In  each  of  these  the  word 
*'  that "  is  an  interpolation  of  our  translators,  and 
should  have  been  put  into  italics,  as  it  is  in 
ixiv.  22. 

The  religion  of  Islam  is  spoken  of  in  the  Koran 
as  "the  path,"  (et  tarik,  iv.  66).  and  "the  right 
path"  (i.  5;  iv.  174).  Gesenius  {Thes.  353) 
has  collected  examples  of  the  same  expression  in 
other  languages  and  religions.  [G.] 

WEAPONS.    [Arms,] 

WEASEL  (*1 /h,  choledi  yoKri :  musiela)  occurs 

only  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals. 
According  to  the  old  vei-aions  and  the  Talmud,  the 
Heb.  choled  denotes  "  a  weasel "  (see  Lewysohn, 
ZooL  des  Tahn,  p.  91,  and  Buxtorf,  Lex,  v.  JRab. 
et  Tahn.  p.  756)  ;  but  if  the  woid  is  identical  with 

gfo  J 

the  Arabic  chuld  (JJL^)  and  the  Syriac  chuldo 
(I  j^Oa^),  as  Bochart  (/TiVrroz.ii.  435)  and  otheni 


*  This  is  more  obscure  in  the  A.  V.  even  than 
others:— "Come  along  by  the  plain  of  Meonenim." 
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have  endeavoured  to  show,  there  is  no  donbt  tbat 
"  a  mole  "  is  the  animal  indicated.  Gesenius  ( Thn, 
p.  474),  however,  has  the  following  very  true  ob- 
servation: "Satis  constat  animaliam  nomina  per- 
saepe  in  hac  lingua  hoc,  in  alia  cognata  alii^,  id 
vera  simile,  animal  significare."  He  prefers  to 
render  the  term  by  "  Weasel." 

Moles  aro  common  enough  in  Palestine ;  Hassd- 
quist  (TVao.  p.  120),  speaking  of  the  oouDtrr 
between  Jaffa  and  Kanoa,  says  he  had  never  seen  in 
any  place  the  ground  so  <^st  up  by  moles  as  ia 
these  plains.  There  was  scarce  a  yard's  leri^th 
between  each  mole>hiU.  It  is  not  improbable  t:ist 
both  the  Tcdpa  europaea  and  the  T.  caeca,  the 
blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks  {Hist.  Ambl 
1*  8,  §3),  occur  in  Palestine,  though  we  hare  oo 
detinite  information  on  this  point.  The  fiunily  (^Mvs- 
Uiidae  also  is  doubtless  well  represented.  Perhaps 
it  is  better  to  give  to  the  Heb.  term  the  same  sir^- 
fication  which  the  cognate  Arabic  and  Syriac  harr , 
and  understand  a  "mole"  to  be  denoted  by  it. 
[Mole.]  [W.  H.] 

WEAVING  CantJ).    The  art  of  weaving  appean 

to  be  coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  dvilixstioo. 
In  what  country,  or  by  whom  it  was  invented,  ve 
know  not ;  but  we  find  it  ptmrtised  with  great  ski.l 
by  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  eaiiy  period,  and  heooe 
the  invention  was  not  unnatundly  attributed  te 
them  (Plin.  vii.  57).  The  "  vestures  of  tine  lioen'* 
such  as  Joseph  wore  (Gen.  xli.  42)  were  the  product 
of  Egyptian  looms,  and  their  quality,  as  att^ted  tj 
existing  specimens,  is  pronounced  to  be  not  infexr 
to  the  iinest  cambric  of  modem  times  (Wiikio-soii. 
ii.  75).  The  Israelites  were  probably  acquaistol 
with  the  process  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt;  l*ut 
it  was  imdoubtedly  there  that  they  atU^ned  it/t 
proticiency  which  enabled  them  to  execute  the 
hangings  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  35 ;  1  Chr. 
iv.  21),  and  other  ai'tistic  textures.  At  a  later 
period  the  Egyptians  were  still  &med  for  their  ma> 
nufactures  of  "fine"  (».  e,  hackled)  flax  and  <d 
chdrt,^  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  networks,"  bat 
more  probably  a  white  material  either  of  linen  or 
cotton  (Is.  xix.  9).  From  them  the  Tyrians  pro- 
cured the  "  fine  Unen  with  broidered  work  "  for  the 
sails  of  their  vessels  (Ex.  zxvii.  7\  the  haodsocK 
character  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  repn- 
sentations  of  similar  sails  in  the  Egyptian  paintings 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  131,  167).  Weaving  was  cani«ii  t<o 
in  Egypt,  generally,  but  not  universally,  by  wtix 
(Heroid.  ii.  35 ;  oomp.  Wilkinson,  ii.  84).'  This  n^ 
the  case  also  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  ute 
Exodus  (1  Chr.  iv.  21),  but  in  later  tiroes  it  usu&'tr 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  females  to  supply  the  hooseih -i 
with  clothing  (1  Sam.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  7),  aod  aa 
industrious  housewife  would  pi-oduce  a  sniplos  t'>r 
sale  toothers  (Prov.  xxxi.  13,  19,  24). 

The  character  of  the  loom  and  the  process  (^ 
weaving  can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  notion 
The  Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright,  and  u« 
weaver  stood  at  his  work.  The  doth  was  niei 
sometimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at  tJbe  bottom.  ^^ 
that  tlie  remai-k  of  Herodotus  (ii.  85)  that  li'* 
Egyptians,  coutiary  to  the  usual  practice,  prr».«^i 
the  woof  downwards,  must  be  received  with  rr^^r- 
vation  (Wilkinson,  ii.  85).  That  a  similar  ranrtr 
of  usage  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  may  be  inf«Tmi 
from  the  remark  of  SU  John  (xix.  23),  that  ibt 
seamless  coat  was  woven  "  from  the  top  "  {4k  rmr 
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iytt6(w).  Tunics  of  thin  kind  were  designated  by 
the  Romans  rectaey  implying  that  they  were  made 
at  an  npri^t  loom  at  which  the  wearer  stood  to 
his  work,  thrasting  the  woof  upwards  (Plin.  viii. 
74).  The  modern  Arabs  use  a  procumbent  loom, 
rai^  above  the  ground  by  short  legs  (Burckhardt's 
Notes f  i.  67).  The  Bible  does  not  notice  the  loom 
itself,  but  speaks  of  the  beam  ^  to  which  the  warp 
was  attached  (1  Sam.  zvii.  7;  2  Sam.  zxi.  19); 
and  of  the  pin'*  to  which  the  cloth  was  fixed,  and 
OQ  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg.  xvi.  14).  We  have 
alio  notice  of  the  shuttle,*  which  is  described  by  a 
tenn  significant  of  the  act  of  weaving  (Job  vii.  6) ; 
the  thrum '  or  threads  which  attached  the  web  to 
the  beam  (Is.  xxxviii.  12,  margin);  and  the  web* 
ibelf  (Judg.  xvi.  U;  A.  V.  "beam").  Whether 
the  two  terms  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  rendered  "  warp  '*  f 
aai  ^*  woof,"  ^  really  mean  these,  admits  of  doubt, 
ina^TOQch  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  one 
could  be  alfected  with  leprosy  without  the  other : 
perhaps  the  terms  refer  to  certain  kinds  of  texture 
Koobel,  m  loc.).  The  shuttle  is  occasionally  dis- 
pensed with,  the  woof  being  pnssed  through  with 
the  hand  (Robinson's  Bib,  lies.  i.  169).  The 
speed  with  which  the  weaver  used  his  shuttle,  and 
the  decisive  manner  in  which  he  separated  the 
wtb  from  the  thrum  when  his  work  was  done, 
ropplied  vivid  images,  the  former  of  the  speedy 
passage  of  life  (Job  vii.  6),  the  latter  of  sudden 
death  (Is.  xzxviii.  12). 

The  textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers 
were  very  various.  The  coarser  kindH,  such  as 
tentn^Ioth,  sackcloth,  and  the  **  hairy  gaiments" 
of  the  poor  were  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair 
(Ex.  xxvi.  7  ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool  was  extensively 
used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Prov. 
HTii.  26,  xxxi.  13;  Ex.  xxvii.  18),  while  for  finer 
work  flax  was  used,  varying  in  quality,  and  pro- 
dodog  the  difierent  textures  described  in  the  Bible  as 
** linen"  and  **  fine  linen."  The  mixture  of  wool  and 
^  in  cloth  intended  for  a  garment  was  interdicted 
•  Lev.  lix.  19;  Deut.  xxiL  11).  With  regard  to 
the  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  the  tei-ms  rikmah, 
*'  needlework,"  and  ma*dsih  Msheb,  **  the  work  of 
the  canning  workman,"  have  been  already  discusseii 
undfT  the  head  of  Embroiderer,  to  the  effect  that 
both  kinds  were  produced  in  the  loom,  and  that  the 
distinction  between  them  Liy  in  the  addition  of  a 
device  or  pattera  in  the  latter,  the  rikmah  con- 
>^!tiQg  simply  of  a  vari^ted  stuff  without  a  pattern. 
We  may  further  notice  the  terms:  (1)  shdbats^ 
and  tashfjeta  ^  applied  to  the  robes  of  the  priest  (Ex. 
iniii.  4,  S9),  and  signifying*  tesselatcd  (A.  V. 
'*broidered"),  i.  e.  with  depressions  probably  of  a 
square  shape  worked  in  it,  simihu*  to  the  texture 
described  by  the  Romans  under  the  term  scutulatris 
'Plin.  viii.  73;  Juv.  ii.  97);  this  was  produced  in 
the  loom,  as  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  work  of 
the  weaver  (Ex.  xxxix.  27).  (2)  Mdshzdr^  (A. V. 
"twined"),  applied  to  the  fine  linen  out  of  which 
the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacerdotal 
Testments  were  made  (Kx,  xxri.  1,  xxviii.  6,  &c.) : 
in  this  textui*e  each  thi'ead  consisted  of  several  finer 
thitaiis  twisted  together,  as  is  described  to  have 
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*  *Y|3D ;  to  called  from  ita  resemblance  to  a  ploogh- 
nan's  yoke. 

*  nSDD.     This  term  is  otherwise  nnderetood  of  the 
varp,  u  In  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  (Gesen.  Tkes. 

P«!»«)t 


been  the  case  with  the  &med  conlet  of  Amasis 
(Herod,  iii.  47).  (3)  MishbetsSth  x&hdh^  (A.  V. 
"  of  wrought  gold"),  textiurs  in  which  gold  thread 
was  interwoven  (Ps.  xlv.  13).  The  Babylonians 
were  pai'ticularly  skilful  in  this  branch  of  weaving, 
and  embroidered  groups  of  men  or  animals  on  the 
robes  (Plin.  viii.  74;  Layai*d,  Nin.  ii.  413): 
the  '*  goodly  Babylonish  garment"  secreted  by 
Achan  was  probably  of  this  character  (Josh.  vii.  21). 
The  saceixlotal  vestments  ai'e  said  to  have  been 
woven  in  one  piece  without  the  intervention  of 
any  needlework  to  join  the  seams  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii. 
7,  §4).  The  **  coat  without  seam"  {xiriiv  A^^or 
<p0s)  worn  by  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion 
(John  xix.  23;,  was  probably  of  a  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter in  this  respect,  but  made  of  a  less  costly 
material  (Carpzov,  Appar,  p.  72).        [W.  L.  B.] 

WEDDING.    [Marriage.] 

WEEK  (V^nC^,  or  y^K^,  from  yiK',  "  seven," 

a  heptid  of  any  thing,  but  particularly  used  for  a 
period  of  seven  days :  ^jSSo^df  :  aeptirrMna).  We 
have  also,  and  much  oflener,  nyfl(^,  or  TXji^^ 

Whatever  controversies  exist  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  week,  there  can  be  none  about  the  great  an- 
tiquity, on  particular  occasions  at  least,  among  the 
Shemitic  races,  of  measuring  time  by  a  period  of 
seven  days.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  implied 
in  the  phrase  respecting  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
Aljel  (Gen.  iv.  3),  "  in  process  of  time,"  literally 
"  at  the  end  of  days."  It  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
narrative  of  the  sut^idence  of  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
10),  "and  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days;"  and 
we  find  it  recognized  by  the  Syrian  Laban  (Gen. 
xxix.  27),  "  fulfil  her  week."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  division  of  time  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  one  into  which  the  whole 
year  was  paiied,  Uie  Sabbath  sufficiently  showing 
that.  The  week  of  seven  days  was  also  made 
the  key  to  a  scale  of  seven,  running  through 
the  Sabbatical  years  up  to  that  of  jubilee.  [See 
Sabbath;  Sabbatical  Year;  and  Jubilee, 
Year  op.] 

The  origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter 
which  has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its 
antiquity  is  so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-spread, 
and  it  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  .sacred  things, 
that  it  has  been  very  generally  thrown  back  ns  far 
as  the  creation  of  man,  who  on  this  supposition  was 
told  from  the  very  first  to  divide  his  time  on  the 
model  of  the  Creator's  order  of  working  and  resting. 
The  week  and  the  Sabbath  are,  if  this  be  so,  as  old 
as  man  himself;  and  we  need  not  seek  for  reasons 
either  in  the  human  mind  or  the  facts  with  which 
that  mind  comes  in  contact,  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  division  of  time,  since  it  is  to  be  refened 
neither  to  man's  thoughts  nor  to  man's  will.  A 
purely  theological  ground  is  thus  established  for 
the  week  and  for  the  saci'ednesti  of  the  number 
seven.  They  who  embrace  this  view  support  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  six  days'  creation  and  the 
Divine  rest  on  the  seventh,  which  they  consider  to 
have  been  made  known  to  man  from  the  very  first, 

*  y^.     The  same  word  describes  both  the  web  and 
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and  by  an  appeal  to  the  exceeding  prevalence  of 
the  hebdomadal  division  of  time  from  the  earliest 
age— an  argument  the  force  of  which  is  considered 
to  be  enhanced  by  the  allied  absence  of  any  natural 
ground  for  it. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected  that  we 
are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  when  the  record  of  the 
six  days*  creation  was  made  known,  that  as  human 
language  is  used  and  human  apprehensions  are  ad- 
droised  in  that  record,  so  the  week  being  already 
known,  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  work  and 
Sabbath  may  well  have  been  set  forth  under  the 
figure  of  one,  the  existing  division  of  time  mould- 
ing the  document,  instead  of  the  document  giving 
birth  to  the  division ;  that  old  and  wide-spread  as 
is  the  recognition  of  that  division,  it  is  not  uni- 
versal ;  that  the  nations  which  knew  not  of  it  were 
too  important  to  allow  the  argument  firom  its  pre- 
valency  to  stand ;  and  that  so  &r  &om  its  being 
without  ground  in  nature,  it  is  the  most  obvious 
and  convenient  way  of  dividing  the  month.  Each 
of  these  points  must  now  be  briefly  considered : — 

1st.  That  the  week  i^ts  on  a  theological  ground 
may  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  both  sides ;  but 
nothing  is  determined  by  such  admowledgment  as 
to  the  original  cause  of  adopting  this  division  of 
time.  The  reooi'ds  of  ci*eation  and  the  fourth  com- 
mandment give  no  doubt  the  ultimate  and  there- 
fore the  deepest  ground  of  the  weekly  division, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  was  not 
adopted  for  lower  reasons  before  either  was  known. 
Whether  the  week  gave  its  sacredness  to  the  number 
seven,  or  whether  the  ascendency  of  that  number 
helped  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  week,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  latter  &ct,  the  ancient 
ascendency  of  the  number  seven,  might  rest  on 
divers  grounds.  The  planets,  according  to  the 
astronomy  of  those  times,  were  seven  in  number ; 
so  are  the  notes  <^the  diatonic  scale ;  so  also  many 
other  things  natm-ally  attracting  observation. 

2ndly.  The  previdence  of  tiie  weekly  division 
was  indeed  very  great,  but  a  nearer  approach  to 
universality  is  required  to  render  it  an  arguoMnt 
for  the  view  in  aid  of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  It 
was  adopted  by  all  the  Shemitic  races,  and,  in  the 
later  period  of  their  history  at  leasts  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Across  the  Atlantic  we  find  it,  or  a  division 
all  but  identical  with  it»  among  the  Peruvians.  It 
also  obtains  now  with  the  Hindoos,  but  its  antiquity 
among  them  is  matter  of  question.  It  is  possible 
that  it  was  introduced  into  India  by  the  Arabs  and 
Mohammedans.  So  in  China  we  find  it,  but  whether 
universally  or  only  among  the  Buddhists  admits  of 
doubt.  (See,  for  both,  Priaulx's  Questiones  Mo- 
sakaet  a  work  with  many  of  the  results  of  which 
we  may  be  well  expected  to  quarrel,  but  which 
deserves,  in  respect  not  only  of  curious  learning,  but 
of  the  vigorous  and  valuable  thought  with  which 
it  is  impregnated,  to  be  far  more  known  than  it  is.) 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  week  known  till  a  late  period  eitlier  to  Greeks 
or  Romans. 

3rdly.  So  far  from  the  week  being  a  division  of 
time  without  ground  in  nature,  there  was  much  to  re- 
commend its  adoption.  Where  the  days  were  named 
from  planetary  deities,  as  among  first  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldees,  and  then  the  Egyptians,  there  of 
course  each  period  of  seven  days  won  Id  constitute  a 
whole,  and  that  whole  might  come  to  be  recognised 
by  nations  that  disi-egarded  or  rejected  the  practice 
which  had  shaped  and  determined  it.  But  further, 
the  week  is  a  most  natural  and  nearly  an  exact  qua- 
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dripartitioa  of  the  month,  so  that  the  qoarters  of 
the  moon  may  easily  have  suggested  it. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  trace 
the  hebdomadal  division  among  other  natkms  than 
the  Hebrews.  The  week  of  the  Bible  is  that  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  Even  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  planetary  week  of  the  Egyptians,  as  sketched 
by  Dion  Cassius  {Hist.  Rem,  xxxvii.  18),  existed 
at  or  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  children 
of  Israel  did  not  copy  that.  Their  week  was 
simply  deteimined  by  the  Sabbath;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  other  day,  with  them,  having 
either  had  a  name  assigned  to  it,  or  any  paiticnlar 
associations  bound  up  with  it.  The  jays  seemei 
to  have  been  distingidshed  merdy  by  the  oidioal 
numerals,  counted  from  the  Sabbath.  We  shall 
have  indeed  to  return  to  the  Egyptian  planetary 
week  at  a  later  stage  of  our  inquiry,  but  our  fiist 
and  main  business,  as  we  have  already  aaki,  is  with 
the  week  of  the  Bible. 

We  have  seen  in  Gen.  xxix.  27,  that  it  was  knovn 
to  the  ancient  Syrians,  and  the  injunction  to  Jacob, 
*'  fulfil  her  week,"  indicates  that  it  was  in  use  as  a 
fixed  term  for  great  festive  celebrations.  The  mo^t 
probable  exposition  of  the  paasi^  is,  that  Lahon 
tells  Jacob  to  fulfil  Leah's  uieek^  the  proper  period 
of  the  nuptial  festivities  in  connexion  with  his  mar- 
riage to  her,  and  then  he  may  have  Rachd  ale 
(comp.  Judg.  xiv.).  And  so  too  for  funeral  obserr- 
ance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  obaeqniea  of  Jacob, 
Joseph  *'made  a  mourning  for  his  father  seven 
days"  (Gen.  1.  10).  But  neither  of  these  instance^, 
an^  more  than  Noah's  procedure  in  the  aik,  go 
further  than  showing  the  custom  of  observing  a 
term  of  seven  days  for  any  observance  of  import* 
ance.  They  do  not  prove  that  the  whole  year,  or 
the  whole  month,  was  thus  divided  at  all  times, 
and  without  r^ard  to  remarkable  events. 

In  Exodus  of  course  the  week  oomes  into  vrv 
distinct  manifestation.  Two  of  the  great  fea!»t«— 
the  Plassover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernades — are  prv- 
longed  for  seven  days  after  that  of  their  initatico 
(Exod.  xii.  15-20,  &c.),  a  custom  which  remains  to 
the  Christian  ChuTt:h,  in  the  rituals  of  which  the 
remembrances  and  topics  of  the  great  festivab  are 
prolonged  till  what  is  technically  called  the  ocUttt, 
Although  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  lasted  but  one  (kr, 
yet  the  time  for  its  observance  was  to  be  countfti 
by  weeks  from  the  Passover,  whence  one  of  its 
titles,  **  the  Feast  of  Weeks.'* 

The  division  by  seven  was,  as  we  have  seen,  ex- 
panded so  as  to  'make  the  seventh  month  and  the 
seventh  year  Sab^tical.  To  whatever  extent  the 
laws  enf«Mrdng  this  may  have  been  neglected  before 
the  Captivity,  their  efiect,  when  studied,  mnst  hare 
been  to  render  the  words  inSfiTt  l/3Sep^,  «wi, 
capable  of  meaning  a  seven  of  years  almost  u 
natui-ally  as  a  seven  of  days.  Indeed  the  gen«nlitT 
of  the  word  would  have  this  eflfect  at  any  rate. 
Hence  their  use  to  denote  the  latter  in  propbecr, 
more  especially  in  that  of  Daniel,  is  not  mere  arbi- 
trary symbolism,  but  the  employment  of  a  not  oa- 
familiar  and  easily  understood  language.  This  i»  DOt 
the  place  to  discuss  schemes  of  pn^ihetic  interpret 
tation,  nor  do  we  propose  giving  our  opinioo  of  say 
such,  but  it  is  connected  with  oar  subject  to  re- 
mark that,  whatever  be  the  naerits  of  that  which  is 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  understands  a  year  br  a 
day  J  it  cannot  be  set  aside  as  forced  and  unastsra!. 
Whether  days  were  or  were  not  intended  to  be  tko* 
understood  in  the  places  in  question,  their  bang  m 
would  have  been  a  oongraoas,  and  we  auy  uf 
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k^ical  attendant  on  tlie  scheme  which  ooonts  weeks 
of  yean,  and  both  would  hare  been  a  natand  com- 
potation  to  minda  fiuniliar  and  occupied  with  the 
Isw  of  the  Sabbatical  year. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  of  course  find  such  clear  recog- 
nition of  and  familiarity  with  the  week  as  needs 
Kairely  be  dwelt  on.  i^red  as  the  dirision  was, 
aod  stamped  deep  on  the  minds  and  customs  of 
God^s  people,  it  now  i^eceiyed  additional  solemnity 
from  oar  Lord's  last  earthly  Passover  gathering  up 
His  work  of  life  into  a  wedc. 

Hence  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  very  first, 
vas  fiimiliar  with  the  week.  St.  Paul's  hmguage 
^1  Cor.  zri.  2,  icar&  fiUuf  trafifidrtfy)  shows  this. 
We  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a  division  of 
time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
gaerally ;  for  they  to  whom  he  was  writing, 
though  doabtless  the  majority  of  them  wei«  Gen- 
tiles yet  knew  the  Lord's  Day,  and  most  probably 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But  though  we  can  infer  no 
more  than  this  from  the  place  in  question,  it  is  clear 
that  if  not  by  this  time,  yet  very  soon  after,  the 
whole  Roooan  world  had  adopted  the  hebdomadal 
dirision.  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  in  the  2nd 
century,  speaks  of  it  as  both  universal  and  recent 
io  kb  time.  He  represents  it  as  coming  from 
EfTpt,  and  gives  two  schemes,  by  one  or  other  of 
vhidi  he  considers  that  the  planetary  names  of  the 
(lifeent  days  were  fiied  (Dion  Cassius,  zivii.  18). 
Those  nsmes,  or  corresponding  ones,  have  perpetu- 
ated tiiemselree  over  Christendom,  though  no  asso- 
dations  of  any  kind  are  now  connected  with  them, 
«xeept  in  so  fiir  as  the  whimsical  conscience  of  some 
has  quarrelled  with  their  Pagan  origin,  and  led  to 
an  attempt  at  their  disuse.  It  would  be  interest- 
ioz,  though  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  in- 
quire mto  the  origin  of  this  planetary  week.  A 
is^f^ply-leamed  paper  in  the  PhUologiccU  Museum, 
It  the  late  Ardideaoon  Hare,'  gives  the  credit  of 
Its  invention  to  the  Chaldees.  Dion  Cassius  was 
however  pretty  sure  to  have  been  right  in  tracing 
Its  adoption  by  the  Roman  world  to  an  Egyptian 
origin.  It  is  very  striking  to  reflect  that  while 
C']ristendom  was  in  its  cradle,  the  law  by  which 
she  was  to  divide  her  time  came  without  collusion 
with  her  into  univei'sal  observance,  thus  making 
thiogs  ready  for  her  to  impose  on  mankind  that 
week  on  which  all  Chiistian  life  has  been  shaped^ — 
that  week  grounded  on  no  worship  of  planetary 
deities,  nor  dictated  by  the  mere  wish  to  quadri- 
partite the  month,  but  based  on  the  earliest  lesson 
^  revelation,  and  proposii^  to  man  his  Maker's 
KOiiel  as  that  whereby  to  legulate  his  working 
and  his  rest — that  week  which  once  indeed  in 
modem  times  it  has  been  attempted  to  abolish, 
because  it  was  attempted  to  abolish  the  whole 
Christian  fiuth,  but  which  has  kept,  as  we  are  sure 
it  ever  will  keep,  its  ground,  being  bound  up  with 
that  other,  and  sharing  therefore  in  that  other's 
inriDdbility  and  perpetuity.  [F.  G.] 

WEa:K8,  FEAST  OP.    [Pentecost.] 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES. 

I.  WEIGHTS. 

Introdxtetion. — ^It  will  be  well  to  explain  briefly 
the  method  of  inquiiy  which  led  tu  the  conclusions 
seated  in  this  article,  the  subject  being  intricate, 
azd  the  conclusions  in  many  main  particulars 
diderent  from  any  at  which  other  investigaton 
have  arrived.     The  disagreement  of  the  opinions 

•  PkiUtog.  Mm.  vol.  i. 
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respecting  ancient  weights  that  have  been  formed 
on  .the  evidence  of  the  Gredc  and  Latin  writers 
shows  the  importance  of  giving  the  first  place  to 
the  evidence  of  monuments.  The  evidence  of  the 
Bible  is  clear,  except  in  the  case  of  one  passage,  but  it 
requires  a  monumental  commentary.  The  general 
principle  of  the  present  inquiry  was  to  give  the 
evidence  of  the  monuments  the  preference  on  all 
doubtful  points,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  lite- 
rature, so  as  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  statements 
which  otherwise  appeared  to  be  explicable  in  two, 
or  even  three,  different  ways.  Thus,  if  a  certam 
talent  is  said  to  be  equal  to  so  many  Attic  drachms, 
these  are  usually  expUuned  to  be  drachms  on  the 
old,  or  Commercial,  standard,  or  on  Solon's  reduced 
standard,  or  again  on  the  further  reduced  standard 
equal  to  that  of  Roman  denarii  <^  the  early  em- 
perors ;  but  if  we  ascertain  from  weights  or  coins 
the  weight  of  the  talent  in  question,  we  can  decide 
with  what  standard  it  is  compared,  unless  the  text 
is  hopelessly  corrupt. 

Bcandes  tbis  general  principle,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  postulates. 

1.  All  ancient  Giwk  systems  of  weight  were 
derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  an  Eastern 
source. 

2.  All  the  older  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Persia,  the  Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  the  Babylonian, 
and  the  Eubolc,  are  divisible  either  by  6000,  or  by 
3600. 

3.  The  6000th  or  3600th  part  of  the  talent  is  a 
divisor  of  all  higher  weights  and  coins,  and  a  mul- 
tiple of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except  its  two- 
thirds. 

4.  Coins  are  always  somewhat  below  the  standard 
weight. 

5.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the 
relation  of  different  systems  are  to  be  taken  either 
as  indicating  original  or  current  relation.  When  a 
set  of  statements  shows  a  special  study  of  metro- 
logy we  must  infer  original  relation  ;  isolated  state- 
ments may  rather  be  thought  to  indicate  current 
relation.  All  the  statements  of  a  writer,  which  are 
not  borrowed,  probably  indicate  either  the  one  or 
the  other  kind  of  relation. 

6.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  seemingly-obvious  sense,  or  discarded 
altogether  as  incorrect  or  unintelligible. 

7.  When  a  certain  number  of  drachms  or  other 
denominations  of  one  metal  are  said  to  correspond 
to  a  certain  number  of  drachms  or  other  denomina- 
tions of  another  metal,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  system  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Some  of  these  postulates  may  seem  somewhat 
strict,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  systems  to  be  considered  have  a  mutual 
relation  that  is  very  apt  to  lead  tlie  inquirer  to 
visionary  results  if  he  does  not  use  great  caution  in 
his  investigations. 

The  intbrmation  respecting  the  Hebrew  weights 
that  is  contained  in  direct  statements  necessitates 
an  examination  of  the  systems  used  by,  or  known  to, 
the  Greeks  as  late  as  Alexander's  time.  We  begin 
with  such  an  examination,  then  state  the  direct  data 
for  the  determination  of  the  Hebi-ew  system  or 
systems,  and  finally  endeavour  to  effect  that  deter- 
mination, adding  a  comparative  view  of  all  our 
main  results. 

I.  Early  Greek  talents. — Three  principal  systems 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, those  of  the  Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  and  the 
Eubolc  talents. 
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1.  The  Aeginetan  talent  is  stated  to  have  con- 
tained 60  minae,  and  6000  dnichms.  The  following 
points  are  incontestably  established  on  the  evidence 
of  ancient  writers.  Its  drachm  was  heavier  than 
the  Attic,  by  which,  when  unqualified,  we  mean 
the  drachm  of  the  full  monetary  standaixl,  weighing 
about  67*5  grains  Troy.  Pollux  states  that  it  con- 
tained 10,000  Attic  di^achms  and  100  Attic  minae. 
Aalus  Gellius,  referring  to  the  time  of  Demo- 
sthenes, speaks  of  a  talent  being  equal  to  10,000 
diuchms,  and,  to  leave  no  doubt,  says  they  would 
be  the  same  number  of  denarii,  which  in  his  own 
time  were  equal  to  current  I'eduoed  Attic  drachms, 
the  terms  drachms  and  denarii  being  then  used  in- 
terchangeably. In  aooordanoe  with  these  statements, 
we  iind  a  monetaiy  system  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  of  which  the  drachm  weighs 
about  1 10  grs.,in  very  nearly  the  proportion  required 
to  the  Attic  (6  :  10  : :  67-5 :  112-5). 

The  silver  coins  of  Aegina,  however,  and  of  many 
ancient  Greek  cities,  follow  a  lower  standaixl,  of 
which  the  drachm  has  an  average  maximum  weight 
of  about  96  grs.  The  famous  Cyzioene  staters  of 
electrum  appear  to  follow  the  same  standard  as  the 
coins  of  Aegina,  for  they  weigh  abtftit  240  grs.,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  equal  in  value  to  28  Attic 
drachms  of  silver,  a  Daric,  of  129  grs.,  being  equal 
to  20  such  drachms,  which  would  give  the  Cyzioenes 
(20  :  129  : :  28  :  180)  three-fourths  of  gold,  the 
very  proportion  assigned  to  the  composition  of  elec- 
trum by  Pliny.  It*  we  may  infer  Uiat  the  silver 
was  not  counted  in  the  value,  the  Cyzioenes  would 
be  equal  to  low  didrachms  of  A^na.  The  di-achm 
obtained  from  the  silver  coins  of  Aegina  has  very 
nearly  the  weight,  92*3  grs.,  that  Boeckh  assigns 
to  that  of  Athens  before  Solon's  reiluction,  of  which 
the  system  continued  in  use  aflerwards  as  the 
Commercial  talent.  The  coins  of  Athens  give  a 
standard,  67*5  grs.,  for  the  Solonian  drachm  that 
does  not  allow,  taking  that  standard  for  the  basis  of 
computation,  a  higher  weight  for  the  ante-Solonian 
drachm  than  about  that  computed  by  Boeckh. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Burgon*s  weights  from 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  has,  however,  in- 
duced us  to  infer  a  higher  standard  in  both  cases. 
These  weights  bear  inscriptions  which  prove  their 
denominations,  and  that  they  follow  two  systems. 
One  weighing  9980  grs.  troy  has  the  insci'iption 
MNA  ArOP  {fJLya  iyopeuos?),  another  weighing 
7171,  simply  MNA.  We  have  therefore  two  systems 
evidently  in  the  relation  of  the  Commercial  Attic, 
and  Solonian  Attic  (9980  :  7171  :  :  138*88  :  99*7 
instead  of  100),  a  conclusion  borne  out  by  the  fuller 
data  given  a  little  later  (§1.2).  The  lower  wdght 
is  distinguished  by  AEMO  on  a  weight  of  3482 

(X  2  =  6964)  grs.,  and  by  QAno^"  **"*  ^^  ^^^ 
(X  8  =  7072):  its  mina  was  therefore  called  817- 
fioaick.  The  identity  of  these  two  systems,  the 
Market  and  the  Popular,  with  the  Commercial  and 
Solonian  of  Athens,  is  therefore  evident,  and  we 
thus  obtain  a  higher  standard  for  both  Attic  talents. 
From  the  ooiTect  relation  of  the  weights  of  the  two 
minae  given  above,  we  may  compute  the  drachms 
of  the  two  talents  at  about  99*8  and  71*7  grs. 
The  heavier  standard  of  the  two  Attic  systems 
afforded  by  these  weights  reduces  the  difficulty  that 
is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  two  Aeginetan 
standards. 

We  thus  obtain  the  following  principal  standards 
of  the  Ae^etan  weight. 

a.  The  Macedonian  talent,  or  A^inetan  of  tlie 
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writers,  weighing  abont  660,000  grs.,  coDtainiog 
60  minae  and  6000  drachms. 

6.  The  Commercial  talent  of  Athens,  used  for  the 
coins  of  A^na,  weighing,  as  a  monetary  talent, 
never  more  than  about  576,000  grs.,  reduced  fr^in 
a  weight-talent  of  about  598,800,  and  divided  into 
the  same  principal  parts  as  the  preceding. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  opinion,  tbU  the  ooios 
of  Aegina  should  rather  give  us  the  true  Aegic^aii 
standard  than  those  of  Macedonia,  but  it  mar  W 
replied,  that  we  know  from  literature  and  monu- 
ments of  but  two  Greek  systems  heavier  than  tk 
ordinary  or  later  Attic,  and  that  the  heavier  of  tbe^ 
systems  is  sometimes  called  Aeginetan,  the  lighter. 
which  bears  two  other  names,  never. 

2.  The  Attic  talent,  when  simply  thus  deso;- 
nated,  is  the  standard  weight  fntrodoced  by  Soioa, 
which  stood  to  the  older  or  Commercial  taleot  io 
the  relation  of  100  to  138}.  Its  average  Doaii- 
mum  weight,  as  derived  from  the  coins  of  Athntf 
and  the  evidence  of  ancient  writera,  gives  a  drachm 
of  about  67*5  gi's. ;  but  Mr.  Burgon's  weishtf,  e 
already  shown,  enable  tas  to  raise  this  som  to  717. 
Those  weights  have  also  oiabled  us  to  make  a  vfrr 
curious  discovery.  We  have  already  seen  that  tuo 
minae,  the  Mai'ket  and  the  Popular,  are  reoognis^ 
in  them,  one  weight,  having  Uie  in8cripti<»i  MNA 
APOP  (A&ya  Ayopcuos?),  weighing  9980gn..a7i 
another,  inscribed  MNA  (fun^BiffWirlm]),  wei^fazB: 
7171  grs.,  these  being  in  almost  exactly  the  rdr 
tion  of  the  Commercial  and  ordinary  Attic  mii» 
817/A^drtai.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  third 
system,  but  certain  of  the  marks  of  value  prprr 
that  the  lower  system  had  two  talents,  the  b«avvr 
of  which  was  double  the  weight  of  the  ordinaiT 
talent.  No.  9  has  the  inscription  TETAPT,  **  ^ 
quarter,*'  and  weighs  3218  grs.,  giving  a  unit  of 

12872  grs.;  no.  14,  inscribed  ^AP»  *^  '*^'^' 
quarter,*'  weighs  1770  grs.,  giving  a  unit  of  UN' 
grs.  We  thus  obtain  a  mina  twice  that  of  S-loc's 
reduction.  The  probable  reason  for  the  use  <-.t  thii 
larger  Solonian  talent  will  be  abovm  in  a  Ut«r 
place  (§  IV.).  These  weights  are  of  about  the  djt? 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.     (See  Table  A.) 

From  these  data  it  apjiears  that  the  Attic  talet 
weighed  about  430,260  gis.  by  the  we^ts.  a^J 
that  the  coins  give  a  taleut  of  about  405,<*ik.'  iT* , 
the  latter  being  apparently  the  weight  to  vhiiA 
the  talent  was  reduced  after  a  time,  and  the  naii- 
mum  weight  at  which  it  is  reckoned  by  aad«i^t 
writers.  It  gradually  lost  weight  in  the  mmxy, 
until  the  drachm  fell  to  about  57  grs.  or  less,  tms 
coming  to  be  equivalent  to,  or  a  little  M^ta  than. 
the  denarius  of  the  early  Caeaars.  It  is  joportasi. 
when  examining  the  statements  of  ancient  vriten. 
to  consider  whether  the  full  monetary  we^t  (f  t^ 
drachm,  mina,  or  talent,  or  the  weight  after  u^ 
last  reduction,  is  intended.  There  are  cases,  »  •- 
the  comparison  of  a  talent  fallen  into  disuse,  vW" 
the  value  in  Attic  drachms  or  dmarii  so  desri  «^ 
is  evidently  used  with  reference  to  the  full  M*^ 
monetary  weight. 

3.  The  Euboic  talent,  though  used  in  Greets.  ^ 
also  said  to  have  been  used  in  Pezaa,  aoi  tb^^ 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  Eastern  origin.  We  iVrt- 
fore  reserve  the  discussion  of  it  for  the  next  sectt^ 

(§  II.,  2). 

II.  Foreign  talenU  of  Ae  9(ane  period.— '^^^^ 
foreign  systems  of  the  same  perxMl,  besides  tie  H-- 
bi-ew,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writen,  the  Bs^f 
Ionian   talent  and  the  £ub6!c»  which  UerodotJi 
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A.-TABLE  OF  MR.  BUROOX-S  WEIGHTS  FROM  ATHENS. 
All  theife  weights  aro  of  lead,  except  nos.  15  and  38,  which  are  of  brunze. 


No. 

Weight 
Gra. 

1 
i 
'  Inncription. 

! 

Type. 

Con- 
dition * 

1 

,  Value  AtUc 
Com-' 

Excess 
or 

Value  Attic 
iSiiloniiiJi  ' 

Excess 
or 

troy. 

9980 

1 

1 

1 

%a4t»a^/ii» 

mercial.s 

deficiency    1 

K^va^^ai  SOS  a  » 
•          • 

deficiency. 

I 

,  MNA  ArOP 

Dolphin 
Id. 

A 

Mina 

■ 

•         ■ 

•  2 

'     9790 

1 

I) 

(Mlna) 

-190                .     . 

•         • 

3 

'     7171 

1  MNA 

Id. 

A 

•         ■ 

.     .          Mina 

•         • 

4 

1     7048 

1 

Id. 

d 

.     .        1  (Mina) 
.     .           4  MINA  ? 

-123 

5 

!     4424 

Dicta 

B 

-356-6 

6 

1     3A74 

Torloiae 

B 

.     .           iMiNA? 

+288-5 

7 

3482 

AEMO 

ld.» 

B 

.     .           i  Mina 

-103-5 

8 

■     3461 

Tnrtle 

B 

,  i  Mina 

-124-6 

9 

3218 

TETAPT 

Tortoise 

A?orD? 

.     .           i  MINA 

-367-6 

10 

2959 

Hairdlota 

d 

' 

.     .              MINA? 

+  90-6 

11 

2865 

MO 

Turtle 

B 

.     .           !  MINA  ? 

-     3-4 

la 

2210 

AEMO 

Half  dicta 

C 

.     .           iMlNA 

-190-3 

13 

1872 

Half  turtle 

B 

, 

.     .         !  2  MINA 

+  79-2 

14 

1770 

EMITETAP 

Half  tortoise 

B 

1 

i  MINA 

-  22-7 

IS 

1698 

Crewent 

B? 

iMina?       ! 

-298 

• 

•          • 

16 

1648 

•      • 

B 

iMlna? 

-348                .     . 

•           • 

17 

1603 

n   M 

•      • 

B?orD? 

|Mina> 

-393 

•     • 

•           ■ 

18 

1348 

B 

•      ■ 

A 

.     . 

2     deoa^ 

drachms. 

-  86-2 

19 

,     1231 

MO 

Quarter  dioU^ 

B 

•         • 

A  MINA  ? 

+  36-8 

20 

1172 

AH 

Crescent 

B 

•         ■ 

ih  MINA  ? 

-   23-1 

21 

1171 

Crescent 

B 

• 

1^  MINA  ? 

-   24-1 

22 

1082 

Half  turtle* 

B 

l\fMlna? 

+  84 

iMhia? 

-113'1 

23 

1045 

AEMO 

Crescent 

E 

•         • 

I  Mina? 

-150-1 

24 

988 

AEMO 

DloU  in  wreath* 

B 

•         • 

1 

iMina? 

+  91-6 

25 

928-5 

AEMO 

Owl.  A.  in  field  * 

C 

•         ■ 

iMina 

--  32-1 

26 

924 

Half  crescent  and 

B 

•         • 

{Mina 

..  27-6 

suur 

- 

37 

915-6 

•      • 

D? 

•         • 

,  i  Mina 

+  19-1 

28 

910-5 

•       • 

B 

•         • 

.     .        '  I  Mina 

+  14*1 

29 

901 

Quarter  dloto 

B 

•         • 

.     .           I  Mina 

+    4-6 

30 

889 

A  .  .  0 

•            • 

d 

•         • 

iMina 

-     7*3 

31 

884 

AE  orAO 

•            ■ 

C? 

•         • 

I  Mina 

-   12-3 

32 

869 

Rose 

C? 

•         • 

I  Mina 

-    27-3 

33 

859 

AEMO 

Uncertain  ot(|.  in 
wreath  ♦ 

d 

•            m 

IMina 

-  37-3 

34 

846 

Half  crescent 

B 

•            ■ 

iMina? 

-  51-3 

35 

756*5 

A 

D? 

4  didrachma 

-41-9 

36 

541-5 

B 

•         • 

.     .        ■  8  drachms? 

-  32- 1 

37 

627-5 

n 

B 

^orimltia? 

+2«-6    1        .     . 

•      • 

39 

450 

1 

B? 

6  drachms  ? 

-49 

6  drachms? 

+  19-7 

39 

411 

1 

B 

4  drachma  f 

•fll-8 

6  drachms  ? 

-   19-2 

40 

388 

-            •                         • 

B? 

4  drachms? 

-11-2 

6  drachms  ? 

+  29-4 

>  Countermark,  tripod.  *  Countermark,  prow.  '  Turtle,  headless  ?  *  Countermark. 

*  ExplanaUon  of  Mgns:  A.  Scarcely  injured.  B,  A  little  weight  lost.  C,  Mure  than  a  little  lost  D,  Much 
weight  lost,  d.  Much  oun-uded.  E,  Very  much  weight  lost^  When  two  signs  are  given,  the  former  is  the  more 
probable.  *  The  weight  of  the  Commercial  Attic  mlna  is  here  assumed  to  be  about  9980  grs.         '  The  weight 

of  tlia  Solonian  Attic  mina  is  here  assumed  to  be  about  7171  grs.    The  heavier  talent  is  indicated  by  capital  letters. 


B.-TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  FROM  NINEVEH. 

Two  weights  in  the  series  are  omitted  in'^this  table :  one  is  a  large  duck  representing  the  same  weight  as  no.  1, 
bat  modi  ii\|ured ;  the  other  is  a  small  Uon,  of  which  the  weight  la  doubtful,  as  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  it  was 
a4)iiBted  wltn  one  or  two  rings. 


Wo. 

1    Form  and 

Phoenician 

Cuneiform 

Marks 

Con- 

Weight. 

1 
Computed  ! 

Dlvisiun  of 

Material. 
<  Dock  stone 

Inscription. 

Inscription. 

of  Value 

diUou.! 

Grs.  troy. 

Weight,  j 

Gt.T. 

■  • 

IxwserT. 

1 

«     . 

XXX  Manehs 

•         ■ 

A 

233,300 

239.760  j 

i 

2 

«•        ft 

«     • 

X   Manehs 

B 

77,600 

79,920  i 

•  * 

h 

3 

4f                  1* 

•     • 

•         ■ 

B 

15,000 

15,984  i 

•  ■ 

1 

•  • 

4 

1  lionbronse 

XV  Manebs 

•         • 

B 

230,460 

239,760 

i 

> 

6 

1    >>       >t 

V  Manehs 

V  Manebs 

B 

77.820 

79.920  j 

^ 

1 

6 

It*        •• 

m  Manebs 

III  Manehs 

C 

44,196 

47,952  • 

s\> 

«  • 

T 

•  •        »» 

11  Manehs 

II  Manehs 

A 

30,744 

31,968  ' 

^ 

1 

•  * 

8 

•  *        »» 

11  Manehs 

11  Manehs 

B 

29,796 

Id. 

ak 

■  • 

9. 

»»        »» 

11  Manehs 

•         • 

B 

14.604 

15,984 

•  • 

4a 

10 

ti        » t 

•         * 

■          • 

A 

15,984 

Id.       1 

•  • 

•  • 

11 

•  •        •» 

Maneh 

Maneh 

B 

14,724 

Id. 

lb 

12 

i»        •# 

• 

•         • 

B 

10,272 

> 

« 

*  • 

■  • 

13 

1 

,    »f        It 

Maneh 

Maneh 

B         ' 

7,224 

7,992 

•  • 

,  ^ 

14 

>    f >        •• 

Maneh 

Maneh 

B 

7,404 

Id. 

•  • 

'  A 

15 

t»        t  > 

•     • 

B 

3,708 

3.996  j 

•    V 

1       ■" 

16 

»•        t* 

Fifth 

B 

3,fl60 

3,196 

*M 

1 

17 

'     f»        f> 

Quxuler 

B 

3,618 

3.996 

iM 

18 

Dude  stone 

•         • 

niiii 

C 

2.904 

3.196  1 

•  • 

1            ,  . 

19 

1*        t » 

•         • 

nun 

B 

2,748 

Id. 

•  • 

1 

20 

»♦          \! 

•         • 

luniii 

B 

1,968 

2,131 

•  • 

t  A,  Well  preserred.        B,  Somewhat  injured.       C,  Much  injured. 
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reUtes  to  have  been  used  by  the  Persians  of  his 
time  respectively  for  the  weighing  of  their  silver 
and  gold  paid  in  tribute. 

I.  The  Babjlonian  talent  may  be  determined 
from  existing  weights  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at 
Nineveh.  These  aie  in  the  forms  of  lions  and  ducks, 
and  are  all  upon  the  same  system,  although  the  same 
denominations  sometimes  weigh  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  1.  On  account  of  their  great  importance 
we  insert  a  table,  specifying  their  weights,  inscrip- 
tions, and  degi^ee  of  preservation.  (See  Table  B, 
previous  page.) 

From  these  data  we  may  safely  draw  the  follow- 
ing inferences. 

The  weights  repi^esent  a  double  system,  of  which 
the  heavier  talent  contained  two  of  the  lighter  talents. 

The  heavier  talent  contained  60  manehs.  The 
maneh  was  divided  into  thirtieths  and  sixtieths. 
We  conclude  the  units  having  these  r<espective  rela- 
tions to  the  maneh  of  the  heavy  talent  to  be  divi- 
sions of  it,  because  in  the  com  of  the  firat  a  thii-tieth 
is  a  more  likely  division  than  a  fifteenth,  which  it 
would  be  if  assigned  to  the  lighter  talent,  and  be- 
cause, in  the  case  of  the  second,  eight  sixtieths  is  a 
more  likely  division  than  eight  thiitieths. 

The  lighter  talent  contuned  60  manehs.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hincks,  the  maneh  of  the  lighter  talent 
was  divided  into  sixtieths,  and  these  again  into 
thirtieths.  The  sixtieth  is  so  important  a  division  in 
any  Babylonian  system,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Hindu  is  right  in  assigning  it  to  this  talent, 
and  moi'eover  its  weight  is  a  value  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  Babylonian  system  as  well  as  in  one 
derived  from  it.  Besides,  the  sixtieth  bears  a  dif- 
ferent name  from  the  sixtieth  of  the  heavier  talent, 
so  that  there  must  have  been  a  sixtieth  in  each, 
unless,  but  this  we  have  shown  to  be  unlikely,  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  lighter  talent,  which  would 
then  have  had  a  sixtieth  and  thirtieth.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  our  results. 

Heaoier  Talent,  Gn.  troy. 

^  Maneh  266-4 

2  j,  Maneh  532*8 

60  30      Maneh  15,984 

3600  1800         60       Talent  959,040 

Lighter  Taleni, 
j,  of  ^  Maneh  4*44 

30  ^  Maneh  133-2 

1800  60      Maneh  7.992 

108000  3600        60       Talent  479,520 

Certain  low  subdivisions  of  the  lighter  talent 
may  be  determined  from  smaller  weights,  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  not 
found  with  those  last  described.  These  arc,  with 
one  exception,  ducks,  and  have  the  following  weights, 
which  we  compare  with  the  multiples  of  the  smallest 
subdivision  of  the  lighter  talent. 

Smaller  Bi^lonfaui  or  AMjrrfan  ThMetlM  of  Slxtidb  of 

Wrighli.  Maneh. 

On.  troy.         Unit,  4- M       ^g^ 

1.  Duck,  marked  IT,  w».  329       80.  355' 2      3J0 

I: :;  lit]  ^o.  133-2  120 

4.  „  100       25.  Ill  100 

5.  „  87+  22.  97-6  88 

'•  ""ISpif  *"*  W      21.93-2       -84 

7.  Duck.  80+  20.  88-8         80 

8.  „  40-   10.  44-4  40 

9.  „  34-     8.  35-5  32 
10.     „                               19         5.  22-2  20 
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Before  comparing  the  evidence  of  the  coins  whidi 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  struck  aooording  to 
the  Babylonian  talent,  it  wUl  be  well  to  aaonlaia 
whether  the  higher  or  lower  taloit  was  in  use,  or 
whether  both  were,  in  the  period  of  the  PeivisD 
coins. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Babylonian  talent  ss  not 
greatly  exceeding  the  Euboic,  which  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  equivalent  to  the  Commercial  Attic,  but 
more  reasonably  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
Attic.  Pollux  makes  the  Babylonian  talent  equal  to 
7000  Attic  drachms.  Taking  the  Attic  drachm  at 
67*5  grs.,  the  standard  pro^bly  used  by  Pollax, 
the  Babylonian  talent  would  weigh  472,500,  wbicfa 
is  very  near  the  weight  of  the  lighter  talent.  Aelian 
says  that  the  Babylonian  talent  was  equal  to  72 
Attic  minae,  which,  on  the  standard  of  67'5  to  the 
drachm,  gives  a  sum  of  486,000.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  lighter  talent  was  g^enllj, 
if  not  universally,  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  P^sian 
coins. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  king  of  Persia  received 
the  silver  tribute  of  the  satrapies  according  to  the 
Babylonian  talent,  but  the  gold,  aoooiding  to  the 
Euboic.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  Persian  monarchy  was  then  adjosied 
to  the  foi-mer,  the  gold  coinage  to  the  latter,  if  there 
was  a  coinage  in  both  metals  so  early.  The  oldest 
coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  of  the  Persian  moaarchj, 
ai-e  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  if  not  a  little  earlier; 
and  there  are  still  more  andent  pieces,  in  both 
metals,  of  the  same  weights  as  Persian  gold  and 
silver  coins,  which  are  found  at  or  near  Sardes,  and 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  to  be  the  coinage  of  Cioeais, 
or  of  another  Lydian  king  of  the  6th  centuiy.  The 
larger  silver  coins  of  the  Persian  monarchy*  aR<l 
those  of  the  satraps,  are  of  the  following  denomina- 
tions and  weights : — 

Gn.tiof. 

Piece  of  three  sigli  .     •      .     •     253-5 
Piece  of  two  sigli     .     •     •      •     169 
Siglos 84-5 

The  only  denomination  of  which  we  know  the 
name  is  the  sigtos,  which,  as  having  the  same  type 
as  the  Daric,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  Persian  silver 
coin.  It  is  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  maneh  of  the 
lighter  talent,  and  the  5400th  of  that  talent  The 
piece  of  three  sigli  is  the  thirtieth  part  of  that 
maneh»  and  the  1800th  of  the  talent.  If  thee 
were  any  doubt  as  to  these  coins  being  struck  upna 
the  Babylonian  standai'd,  it  would  be  removed  in 
the  next  part  of  our  inquiry,  in  which  we  shall 
show  that  the  i-elation  of  gold  and  silver  occB5i<ffied 
these  divisions. 

2.  The  Euboic  talent,  though  bearing  a  Greek 
name,  is  rightly  held  to  have  been  orighially  an 
I  Eastern  system.  As  it  was  used  to  weigh  the  gdd 
sent  as  tribute  to  the  king  of  Pereia,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  the  standard  of  the  Persian  gold  rooiiej ; 
and  it  is  i^easonable  to  suppose  that  the  coinage  of 
Euboea  was  upon  its  standard.  If  our  result  as  to 
the  talent,  when  tested  by  the  coins  of  Persia  and 
Euboea,  confirms  this  inference  and  supposition,  it 
may  be  considei'ed  sound. 

We  must  now  discuss  the  celebrated  passage  of 
Herodotus  on  the  tribute  of  the  Persian  satrapies. 
He  there  states  that  the  Babylonian  talent  cratuned 
70  Euboic  minae  (iii.  89).  He  specifies  the  amount 
of  silver  piud  in  Babylonian  talents  by  ench  pro- 
vince, and  then  gives  the  sum  of  the  silver  arrord* 
ing  to  the  Euboic  standard,  reduces  the  gold  psii 
to  its  equivalent  in  silver,  reci'oning  the  Ibnner  at 
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Uiirteen  times  the  Talue  of  the  latter,  and  lastly 
pres  the  sum  total.  His  statements  may  be  thus 
tabulated: — 


Sob  of 

alver. 

TTiO  &  T. 


3ME,T. 


Vi|tiiTal0Dt  'm  B  T. 
•»70iBiaMa>B.T. 

s=     9030  E.  T. 

EqolndcalallStol. 
4680  E.T. 


Eqnivniflkt       Differaooo. 
•lated. 

9640  £.  T.       4-  510 
Id. 


Total  .   .   .  13,710  E.T. 
Total  stated  14^60 


nfferenoe  .    -f  850 


14.220 
14,660 

•f340. 


It  is  impoGsble  to  explun  this  double  en'or  in 
any  satiafactory  manner.  It  is,  however,  evident 
tliat  in  the  time  of  Herodotns  there  was  some  such 
relation  between  the  Babylonian  and  Enbolc  talents 
ii  that  of  11*66  to  10.  This  is  so  neni*  12  to  10 
tbat  it.  may  be  inquired  whether  ancient  writers 
fjKaJc  of  any  relative  value  of  f^old  to  silver  about 
lias  time  that  would  make  talents  in  this  propor- 
tioD  easy  for  exchange,  and  whether,  if  such  a  pro- 
portion  is  stated,  it  is  confii-med  by  the  Persian 
coins.  The  relative  value  of  13  to  1,  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, is  very  nearly  12  to  1,  and  seems  as  though 
it  had  been  the  result  of  some  diange,  such  as  might 
hare  been  occasioned  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  sur- 
£ioe<|:old  in  Asia  Minor,  or  a  more  careful  working 
of  the  Gi^eek  silver-mines.  The  relative  value  12 
to  1  15  mentioned  by  Plato  {^Hipparch.).  About 
Ftato'8  time  the  relation  was,  however,  10  to  1. 
H«  is  therefore  speaking  of  an  earlier  period.  Sup- 
pising  that  the  propoi-tion  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Eubolc  talents  was  12  to  10,  and  that  it  was  based 
opiMi  a  relative  value  of  12  to  1,  what  light  do  the 
Persian  coins  throw  upon  the  theory?  if  we  take 
tJ)e  chief  or  only  Persian  gold  coin,  the  Dane,  as- 
(Tming  its  weight  to  be  129  grs.,  and  multiply  it 
ly  12,  we  obtain  the  product  1548.  If  we  divide 
this  product  as  follows,  we  obtain  as  aliquot  parts 
tb«  wdghts  of  all  the  principal  and  heavier  Persian 
Silrer  coins  :— 

1548  +    6   =   258  three  s)p;li. 
+    9   =   172  two  sigii. 
-4-  18   =     86  sigli. 

On  these  grounds  we  may  suppose  tliat  the 
Eubclc  talent  was  to  the  Babylonian  as  60  to 
72,  or  5  to  6.  Taking  the  Babylonian  maneh 
^t  7992  grs.,  we  obtain  399,600  for  the  Eubolc 
taknt. 

This  resnlt  is  most  remarkably  confirmed  by 
an  ancient  bronze  weight  in  the  fonn  of  a  lion 
•iiaoovered  at  Abydos  in  the  Tixxul,  and  bearing 
in  Phoenician  characters  the  following  inscription : 

KB03  n  KnnO  bap^  PDDK,  « Approved,"  or 
"  found  correct,  on  the  part  of  the  satrap  who  is 
ap'potnted  over  the  silver,'  or  "  money.**  It  weighs 
':^14>>,IK>0  grs.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lost  one  or 
two  pounds  weight.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
weight  of  50  Babylonian  minae,  but  it  is  most  nn- 
1  kely  that  there  should  have  been  such  a  division 
of  the  talent,  and  still  more  that  a  weight  should 
have  been  noade  of  that  division  without  any  dis- 
tinctive in:icription.  If,  however,  the  Eubolc  talent 
vas  to  the  Babylonian  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  6, 
y^  Babylonian  minae  would  correspond  to  a  Eu- 
\3tAc  talent,  and  this  weight  would  be  a  talent  of 
*kat  standard.  We  have  calculated  the  Eubo'ic 
tiJ«nt  at  399,600  grs.,  this  weight  is  396,000,  or 

'  Since  this  was  written  we  have  ascertained  that 
M.  de  VogOe  has  soppofled  this  Uon  to  be  a  Eubolc  talent 
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3600  deficient,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  one  (5760)  or  two  (11,520)  pounds 
weight.* 

We  have  now  to  test  our  result  by  the  Persian 
gold  money,  and  the  coins  of  Euboea. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  Persian  gold  coin 
is  the  Daric,  weighing  about  129  grs.  This,  we 
have  seen,  was  the  standard  coin,  accoixling  to 
which  the  silver  money  was  adjusted.  Its  doable 
in  actual  weight  is  found  in  the  silver  coinage,  but 
its  equivalent  is  wanting,  as  though  for  the  stike  of 
distinction.  The  double  is  the  thirtieth  of  the 
maneh  of  the  lighter  or  monetary  Babylonian 
talent,  of  which  the  Daric  is  the  sixtieth,  the  latter 
being,  in  our  opinion,  a  known  division.  The 
weight  of  the  sixtieth  is,  it  should  be  obsci-ved, 
about  133*2  grs.,  somewhat  in  excels  of  the  weight 
of  the  Daric,  but  ancient  coins  are  always  struck 
below  their  nominal  weight.  The  Daric  was  thus 
the  3600th  pait  of  the  Babylonian  talent.  It  is 
nowhera  stated  how  the  Eubolc  talent  Wits  divided, 
but  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  containefi  50  miiinc,  then 
the  Daric  would  have  ,been  the  sixtieth  of  the  mina, 
but  if  100  miuae,  the  thii-tieth.  In  nny  cise  it 
would  have  been  the  3000th  pm-t  of  the  tiileut.  As 
the  6000th  was  the  chief  division  of  the  Aeginetan 
and  Attic  monetaiy  talents,  and  the  3000th,  of  the 
Hebrew  talent  accoi'ding  to  which  the  sicred  tri- 
bute was  paid,  and  as  an  Egyptian  talent  coiitiined 
6000  such  units,  no  other  principal  division  of  the 
chief  talents,  save  that  of  the  Babylonian  into 
3600,  being  known,  this  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect. 

The  coinage  of  Euboea  has  hitherto  been  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  discov^ery  of  the  Eubolc  talent.  For 
the  present  we  spenk  only  of  the  silver  coins,  for 
the  only  gold  coin  we  know  is  later  than  the  earliest 
notices  of  the  talent,  and  it  must  therefore  have 
been  in  Greece  originally,  as  far -as  money  was  con- 
cerned, a  silver  talent.  The  coins  give  the  follow- 
ing denominations,  of  which  \vc  state  the  average 
highest  weights  and  the  assumed  true  weights,  com- 
pared with  the  assumed  true  weights  of  the  coiiui 
of  Athens : — 


Coins  op 

Euboea. 

Coins  op  Athens 

Highest 

Assumed  tme 

Assumed  true 

weight 

weight 

weight 

258 

Tetradrachm  270 

121 

129 

Didi^achm       135 

85 

86 

63 

64-5 

Di-achm            67*5 

43 

43 

Tetrobolon        45 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  first  Eubolc  deno- 
mination is  known  to  us  only  from  two  very  early 
coins  of  Eretria,  in  the  BritiKh  Museum,  which 
may  possibly  be  Attic,  struck  during  a  time  of 
Athenian  supremacy,  for  they  are  of  about  the 
weight  of  very  heavy  Attic  tetradrachms. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  though  tlie  weights  of 
all  denominations,  except  the  third  in  the  Eubolc 
list,  ai-e  very  near  the  Attic,  the  system  of  division 
is  evidently  different.  The  third  Eubolc  denomi- 
nation is  identical  with  the  Persian  siglos,  and  indi- 
cates the  Perbian  origin  of  the  system.  The  8econ<l 
piece  is,  however,  identical  with  the  Daric.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Peisian  gold  and  silver  systems 
of  division  were  here  combined  ;  and  this  niii;lit 
perfectly  have  been  done,  as  the  Daric,  though  a 
division  of  the  gold  talent,  is  also  a  division  ot  the 


(Revue  ArcKMoffiquet  n.  s.  Jan.  1863).    Sec  also  Archueo  • 
logical  Journal,  1H60,  Sept  pp.  199,  20U. 
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silver  talent.  Ab  we  have  noticed,  the  Dane  is 
omitted  in  the  Persian  silver  coinage  for  some  spe- 
cial reason.  The  relation  of  the  Persian  and  Greek 
systems  may  be  thus  stated : 


Fereian  silver. 

Persian  gold* 

Greek  Eubolc. 

Babylonian. 

Enbollc. 

Actual  weight. 

Assumed 

253-5 

258 

169 

129 

121 

129 

84-5 

85 

86 

63 

64-5 

43 

43 

The  standard  weights  of  Persian  silver  coins  are 
here  assumed  from  the  highest  average  weight  of 
the  siglos.  We  hold  that  the  coins  of  Corinth 
probably  follow  the  Eubolc  system. 

The  only  gold  coin  of  Euboea  known  to  oh  has 
the  extraordinary  weight  of  49*4  grs.  It  is  of 
Carystus,  and  probably  in  date  a  little  before  Alex- 
ander's time.  It  may  be  upon  a  system  for  gold 
money  derived  from  the  Eubolc,  exactly  as  the 
Eubolc  was  derived  from  the  Babylonixm,  bat  it  is 
not  safe  to  reason  upon  a  single  coin. 

3.  The  talents  of  Egypt  have  hitherto  formed  a 
most  unsatisfactory  subject.  We  commoice  our 
inquiiy  by  stating  all  certain  data. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  follow 
the  same  standai*d  as  the  silver  coins  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon  to  Philip  11.  inclusive,  which  are  on  the 
full  Aeginetan  weight.  The  copper  coins  have  been 
thought  to  follow  the  same  standard,  but  this  is  an 
error. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  had 
two  weights,  the  MeN  or  UTeN,  containing  t4*n 
smaller  weights  bearing  the  name  KeT,  as  M. 
Chabos  has  proved.  The  former  name,  if  rightly 
read  MeN,  is  a  maneh  or  mina,  the  latter,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Copts,    was  a  drachm  or  didrachm 

(Kli"  :  KITe,  CKIXe  S.  drachma,  di- 
drachma,  the  last  form  not  being  known  to  have 
the  second  signification).  A  weight,  inscribed  **  Five 
KeT,"  and  weighing  608  grs.,  has  been  discovei-ed. 
It  probably  originally  weighed  about  700  {Revue 
Archdologiquej  n.  s.).  We  can  thus  determine  the 
KeT  to  have  weighed  about  140  gi-s.,  and  the  MeN 
or  UTeN  about  1400.  An  examination  of  the  cop- 
per coins  of  the  Ptolemies  has  led  us  to  the  in- 
teresting discovery  that  they  follow  this  standai'd 
and  system.  The  following  are  all  the  heavier 
denominations  of  the  copper  coins  of  the  earlier  Pto- 
lemies, and  the  corresponding  weights:  the  coins 
vary  much  in  weight,  but  they  clearly  indicate 
their  standard  and  Uieir  denominations : — 

EoY-pTiAN  Copper  Coras,  and  Weights. 


Chins. 

Grs. 
A  cir.  1400. 
Bcir.  700. 
Ccir.  280. 
Dcir.  140. 
E  cir.      70. 


Weights. 

MeN,  or  UTeN  (Maneh?) 

5  KeT. 

(2  KeT). 

KeT. 

(J  KeT). 


We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  gold  and 
silver  standaixl  of  the  Ptolemies  was  different  fiom 
the  copper  stand:u?d,  the  latter  being  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  two  talents,  if  calculated 
from  the  coins,  which  in  the  gold  and  silver  are 
below  the  full  weight,  are  in  the  projwrtion  of 
"bout  10  (gold  and  silver)  to  13  (copper) ;  or,  if 

^culated  from  the  higher  correct  standard  of  the 
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gold  and  silver  system,  in  the  pn^rtkn  of  about 
10  to  12*7 :  we  shall  speak  as  to  the  exchange  in 
a  later  place  (§  III.). 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  diflkulty  of  dplsio- 
ing  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the 
Egyptian,  Alexandrian,  or  Ptolemaic  taloit  or 
talents,  probably  aiises  from  the  use  of  two  systems 
which  could  be  easily  confounded,  at  least  in  their 
lower  divisions. 

4.  The  Cartliaginian  talent  may  not  be  as  old  as 
the  period  before  Alejcander,  to  which  we  limit  oar 
inquiry,  yet  it  reaches  so  nearly  to  that  period  that 
it  caimot  be  here  omitted.  Those  silver  coins  of 
the  Carthaginians  which  do  not  follow  the  Attic 
standard  seem  to  be  struck  upon  the  standard  of 
the  Persian  coins,  the  Babylonian  talent.  The  onlr 
clue  we  have,  however,  to  the  system  is  afibniei 

by  a  bronze  weight  inscribed  H^D  bpfffD,  ud 
weighing  321  grammes =4956*5  grs.  (I)r.  Lery  io 
Zeitschrift  Deutsch,  morgenl.  Oeselbch.  xiv.  p.  7 10  <. 
This  sum  is  divisible  by  the  weights  of  all  the 
chief  Carthaginian  silver  coins,  except  the  *'deca- 
drachm,'*  but  only  as  sevenths,  a  system  of  dirision 
we  do  not  know  to  have  obtained  in  any  aodeat 
talent.  The  Carthaginian  gold  coins  seem  also  to 
be  divisions  of  this  mina  on  a  difierent  principle. 

III.  The  Hebrew  talent  or  talents  and  dirisvm. 
— The  data  we  have  obtained  enable  us  to  examine 
the  statements  respecting  the  Hebrew  weights  with 
some  expectation  of  determining  this  difficult  ques- 
tion.    The  evidence  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  A  talent  of  silver  is  mentioned  in  Exodus, 
which  contained  3000  shekels,  distinguished  as  **  th« 
holy  shekel,**  or  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.**  The 
number  of  Israelite  men  who  paid  the  ransom  of 
half  a  shekel  a-piece  was  603,550,  and  the  sum 
paid  was  100  talents  and.  1775  shekels  of  siWer 
(Ex.  XXX.  13,  15,  xxxviii.  25-28),  whence  we  easilj 
discover  that  the  talent  of  silver  contained  3<>'.n) 
shekels  (603,5504-2  =  301,775  shekeU-177:>  = 
300,000-t-lOO  talents  =  3000  shekels  to  the  talent). 

2.  A  gold  maneh  is  spoken  of,  and,  in  a  parallel 
passage,  shekels  are  mentioned,  thiiee  mandis  being 
represented  by  300  shekels,  a  maneh  therefore  con- 
taining 100  shekels  of  gold. 

3.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of 
gold  contained  100  minae  (\vxpia  itc  x^vcro*^.  •  •  • 
oraBfihv  Hx^wr^  f^tfas  iKtrrbw,  hs  'Efipauu  fi^w 
KoKowri  Kiyxotp^it  <<'  ^^  'riiy  *lEWrirtK^P  fu- 
rc^<xW6fA€yo¥  yKwnnttf  tnifudif^i  riXarrof, 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §7). 

4.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  mina  of 
gold  was  equal  to  two  librae  and  a  half  (Sox^r 
ti\off^vp4i\arov  XP^*^^^%  ^^  ptvCtw  rpuucocimif 
irvwovrifiivr\p.  ^  8^  fufa  irap*  iffiuf  io^vei  Xirpas 
9^0  Kcd  fifiiffv.  Ant,  xiv.  7*  §1).  Taking  the 
Roman  pound  at  5050  grs.,  the  maneh  of  goU 
would  weigh  about  12,625  gi-s. 

5.  Epiphanius  estimates  the  Hebrew  talent  at 
125  Romau  pounds,  which,  at  the  value  given 
above,  are  equal  to  about  631,250  grs. 

6.  A  difficult  passage  in  Exekiel  seems  to  speak 
of  a  maneh  of  50  or  60  shekels :  *'  And  the  shekel 
[shall  be]  twenty  gerahs :  twenty  shekels,  five  and 
twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  shall  be  your  nunefa  ** 
(xiv.  12).  The  ordinary  text  of  the  LXX.  gives  a 
series  of  small  sums  as  the  Hebrew,  though  diflering 
in  the  numbers,  but  the  Alex,  and  Vat.  MSS.  have 
50  for  15  (ftKOfft  6$o\ol,  irivr^  trlicKot,  ircrrc 

Hffreu  ifuy).    The  meaning  woold  be,  either  that 
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there  vere  to  be  three  manehs,  rmpectively  con- 
tAinmg  20,  25,  and  15  shekels,  or  the  like,  or 
else  that  a  sum  is  intended  bj  these  numbers 
(20  4-  25  + 15)  =  60,  or  possibly  50.  But  it  roust 
be  remembered  that  this  is  a  prophetical  passage. 

7.  Joeephus  makes  the  gold  shekel  a  Daric  (Ant, 
ill.  8,  §10). 

From  these  data  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred, 
(1.)  that  the  Hebrew  gold  talent  contained  100 
manehs,  each  of  which  ag^in  contained  100  shekels 
of  gold,  and,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  stated 
Talue  of  the  maneh,  weighed  about  1,262,500  grs., 
or,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  correspondence 
of  the  gold  shekel  to  the  Daric,  weighed  about 
1,290,000  gra.  (129X100X100),  the  latter  being 
probably  nearer  the  true  value,  as  the  2^  librae 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  round  sum,  and  (2.)  that 
the  silver  talent  contained  3000  shekels,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  talent  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  as  equal 
to  125  Roman  pounds,  or  631,250  grs.,  which 
would  pre  a  shekel  of  210*4  gra.  It  is  to  be 
obeerred  that,  taking  the  estimate  of  Joseph  us  as 
the  basis  for  calculating  the  mandi  of  the  former 
taloit,  and  that  of  Epiphanius  for  calculating  the 
latter,  their  relation  is  exactly  2  to  1,  50  manehs  at 
2^  pounds,  making  125  pounds.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  two  talents  of  the  same 
system  are  referred  to,  and  that  the  gold  talent  was 
exactly  doable  the  silver  talent. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Jewish  coins. 

1 .  The  shekels  and  half-shekels  of  silver,  if  we 
take  an  average  of  the  heavier  specimens  of  the 
Maccabaean  i.ssue,  give  the  weight  of  the  former  as 
about  220  gis.  A  talent  of  3000  such  shekels 
would  weigh  about  660,000  grs.  This  i-esult 
agrees  very  neaily  with  the  weight  of  the  talent 
given  by  Epiphanius. 

2.  The  copper  coins 'are  generally  without  any 
indications  of  value.  The  two  heaviest  denomina- 
tions of  the  Maccabaean  issue,  however,  bear  the 
names  "half*  (^VH),  and  "quarter"  (^^31). 
M.  de  Saulcy  gives  the  weights  of  three  "  halves  " 
as,  respectively,  251*6  grs.  (16-3  gmmmes),  2362 
(1 5-o),  and  219-2  (1 4-2).  In  Mr.  Wigan's  collection 
are  two  **  quarters,"  weighing,  respectively,  145*2 
gi-s.  and  118*9  gra. ;  the  former  being,  apparently, 
the  one  "quarter  "  of  which  M.  de  Saulcy  gives  the 
weight  as  142*  (9*2  grammes).  We  are  unable  to 
add  the  weights  of  any  more  specimens.  There  is 
a  smaller  coin  of  the  same  period,  which  has  an 
average  weight,  according  to  M.  de  Saulcy,  of  81  "8 
grs.  (5*3  grammes).  It*  this  be  the  third  of  the 
"  half,"  it  would  give  the  weight  of  the  latter  at 
245*4  grs.  As  this  may  be  thought  to  be  slender 
evidence,  especially  m>  far  as  the  larger  coins  are 
concej-ned,  it  is  important  to  obsei-ve  that  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  later  coins.  From  the  copper  coins 
mentioned  above,  we  can  draw  up  the  following 
scheme,  comparing  them  with  the  silver  coins. 


Copper  Coiks. 


Silver  Coii«s. 


Average     Supposed  Average       Snppoaed 

weight.        weight.  weight         weight. 

Half    .  235*4       250       Shekel  .    .  220      Id. 

Quarter  132*0       125       Half  shekel  110      id. 

(Sixth).    81*8        83*3  [Third]   .     73*3. 

It  is  evident  from  this  Ust  that  the  copper  "  half" 
and  "quaiier"  are  half  and  quarter  shekels,  and 
are  nearly  in  the  relation  to  the  silver  like  denomi- 
nations of  2  to  1 .  But  this  relation  is  not  exact, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  further, 
whether  the  standard  of  the  silver  talent  can  be 
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raised,  if  not,  whether  the  gold  talent  can  be  more 
than  twice  ihe  weight  of  the  silver,  and,  should 
this  explanation  be  impossible,  whether  there  is  any 
ground  for  supposing  a  third  talent  with  a  shekel 
heavier  tlian  two  shekels  of  the  silver. 

The  silver  shekel  of  220  grs.,  gives  a  talent  of 
660,000  grs. :  this  is  the  nme  as  the  Aeginetan, 
which  appears  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  had  a  higher  shekel  or 
didrachm. 

The  double  talent  of  1,320,000  grs.,  gives  a 
Daric  of  132  grs.,  which  is  only  1  gr.  and  a  small 
fraction  below  the  standai-d  obtained  from  the 
Babylonian  talent. 

The  possibility  of  a  separate  talent  for  copper 
depends  upon  the  relations  of  tlie  three  metals. 

The  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus was  1 :  13.  The  early  relation  upon  which 
the  systems  of  weights  and  coins  used  by  the  Persian 
state  were  founded  was  1:12.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
it  was  1 :  12*5.  The  two  Hebrew  talents,  if  that 
of  gold  were  exactly  double  that  of  silver,  would 
have  been  easy  for  exchange  in  the  i-elation  of  1 :  12, 
1  talent  of  gold  oori'esponding  to  24  talents  of  silver. 
The  relation  of  silver  to  copper  can  be  best  oonjec- 
tui-ed  from  the  Ptolemaic  system.  If  the  Hebrews 
derived  this  relation  from  any  neighbouring  state, 
Egypt  is  as  likely  to  have  influenced  them  as  Syria ; 
for  the  silver  coinage  of  Egypt  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  Syria  was 
different.  Besides,  the  relation  of  silver  and  copper 
must  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  as  in  Egypt  during  the  period  in  which 
tlie  Jewish  coinage  had  its  origin,  on  account  of  the 
laige  commerce  between  those  countries.  It  has, 
we  venture  to  think,  been  satisfactorily  shown 
by  Letronne  that  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper 
under  the  Ptolemies  was  1 :  60,  a  mina  of  silver 
corresponding  to  a  talent  of  copper.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  supposed  that  the  drachm  of  copper  was 
of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  gold  and  silver,  an 
opinion  which  we  have  proved  to  be  incorrect  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  article  (§11.  3).  An  im- 
poilant  question  now  arises.  Is  the  talent  of  cop- 
per, when  spoken  of  in  relation  to  that  of  silver,  a 
talent  of  weight  or  a  talent  of  account  ? — in  other 
words.  Is  it  of  6000  actual  drachms  of  140  grs. 
each ,  or  of  6000  drachms  of  account  of  about  110  grs. 
or  a  little  less  ?  This  question  seems  to  be  answered 
in  favour  of  the  former  of  the  two  replies  by  the 
facts,  (1)  that  the  copper  coins  being  sti'uck  upon 
the  old  Egyptian  weight,  it  is  inaedible  that  so 
politic  a  prince  as  the  first  Ptolemy  should  have 
introduced  a  double  system  of  reckoning,  which 
would  have  given  oflenoe  and  occasioned  confu- 
sion ;  (2)  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the 
monetary  unit  became  that  of  the  drachm,  as  is 
9hown  by  its  being  retained  with  the  sense  drachm 
and  didrachm  by  the  Copts  (§11.  3) ;  and  had  there 
been  two  didradims  of  copper,  that  on  the  Egyptian 
system  would  probably  have  retained  the  native 
name.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
Egyptian  copper  talent  was  of  6000  copper 
drachms  of  the  weight  of  140  gi's.  each.  But 
this  solution  still  leaves  a  difficulty.  We  know 
that  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper  was  1 :  60 
in  drachms,  though  1:78  or  80  in  weight.  In 
a  modem  state  l£e  actual  relation  would  force 
itself  into  the  position  of  the  official  relation,  and 
1 :  00  would  become  1 :  78  or  80 ;  but  tliis  was  not 
necessarily  the  case  in  an  ancient  country  in  so 
peculiar  a  condition  as  Egypt.     Alexandria  and  a 
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few  other  towns  were  Gi'eek,  the  rest  of  the  country 
parely  Egyptian;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
while  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  was  current  in  the 
Greek  towns,  the  Egyptians  may  have  refused  to 
take  anything  but  copper  on  their  own  standard. 
The  issue  of  copper  coins  above  their  value  would 
have  been  a  sacrifice  to  the  exchequei*,  if  given  in 
exchange  for  gold  or  silver,  rough  or  coined  ;  but 
they  might  have  been  exclusively  paid  out  for 
salaries  and  small  expenditure,  and  would  have 
given  an  enoimous  profit  to  the  goTemmeut,  if 
ropaid  in  small  taxes.  Supposing  that  a  village 
paid  a  silver  mina  in  taxes  collected  from  small 
propinetors,  if  they  had  only  copper  the  government 
would  receive  in  excess  180,000  grs.,  or  not  much 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  amount.  No  one 
who  is  conversant  with  the  Ea6t  in  the  present  day 
will  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.  Our  decision  may  be 
aided  by  the  results  of  the  two  theories  upon  the 
relations  of  the  metals. 

Nominal  relation  .  M  1  =i  JR  12*5  =  M  60 

(Stater)      (Mina)     (Talent) 
AT  1  =  iE  750 

78 
,80 

-^^tiooo 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  relations  is  the  correct 
one,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  evidence  of  anti- 
quity, not  by  the  mathematical  proportions  of  the 
results,  for  we  are  now  not  dealing  with  coins,  but 
with  relations  only  originally  in  direct  connection 
with  systems  of  coinage. 

Letronne  gives  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper 
nmong  the  Ronuins,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Funic 
War,  as  1 :  112,  reduced  from  1 :  83*3,  both  much 
higher  values  of  the  former  metal  than  1 :  60.  It 
is  therefore  reasouMble  to  suppose  that  the  relation 
of  1 :  80  is  that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  so  at  the  time  at  which  the 
fint  Jewish  coins  were  struck,  that  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
talents  of  silver  and  copper  were  exchangeable  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1 :  80,  and,  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  coins  show  that  their  shekels  were  of 
the  relative  weight  1  :2+,  we  may  take  as  the 
basis  of  our  computation  Uie  supposition  that  50 
shekels  of  silver  were  equal  to  a  talent  of  copper, 
or  100  =  1  talent  double  the  former.  We  pre- 
fer the  former  relation  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
system. 

3aoX&0=sll.OOO  grs.  X60=:660.000-ll600»440^2=^20 

X70    770,000  '  613'3      256-6 

X72    792,000  fi28  264 

XT6    825.000  660  276 

X80    880,000  686-e      293'3 

Of  these  resnlts,  the  first  is  too  low,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  too  high,  the  second  and  thii-d 
agreeing  with  our  approximative  estimate  of  the 
shekel  and  half-shekel  of  copper.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  fourth  result  may  be  the  true  one, 
as  some  coins  give  very  nearly  this  standard. 
Which  is  the  right  system  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  eSkd  on  the  exchange,  although  it  must  be 
remembered  that  very  awkward  exchanges  of  silver 
and  copper  may  have  obtained  wherever  copper  was 
not  an  important  metal.  Thus  at  Athens  8  pieces 
of  bnuis  went  to  the  oboliLs,  and  7  lepta  to  the 
piece  of  brass.    The  former  relation  would  be  easy 
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of  computation,  the  latter  very  inoonveoieDt  Amoo^ 
the  Jews,  the  coppei*  coinage  was  of  more  import- 
ance :  at  first  of  accurate  fabric  and  not  rtrj 
varying  weight,  afterwards  the  only  ootna^  Its 
relation  to  the  silver  money,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Phoenician  curroM^  cf  the  same 
weight,  must  therefore  have  been  correct.  On  tins 
ground,  we  should  prefer  the  relation  of  silrer  to 
copper  1 :  72,  giving  a  talent  of  792,000  gn^  or 
nearly  twice  Sie  Eubolo.  The  agreement  a  it- 
markable,  but  may  be  fortuitous. 

Our  theory  of  the  Hebrew  ooioag^  would  be  as 
follows : — 

Gold . . .  Shekel  or  Dane  (foreign)  129  grs. 

Silver.  .Shekel  220,  Half-Shekel  110. 

Copper.  Half  (-shekel)  264,  Quarter  (-shekr! 
132,  (Sixth-shekel)  88. 

We  can  now  consider  the  weights. 

The  gold  talent  contained  100  mandis,  and  10,".<" 
shekels. 

The  silver  talent  contained  3000  shekels,  e»f*  > 
bekas,  and  60,000  gerahs. 

The  copper  talent  probably  contained  15." 
shekels. 

The  **  holy  shekel,"  or  **  shekel  of  the  sanctJirr  " 
(Xh^r}  h^),  is  spoken  of  both  of  the  goli  L 
xxzviii.  24)  and  silver  (25)  talents  of  the  tjiw 
of  the   Exodus.     We  also  read   of  «<  the  hx't 

weight"  (1|^©n  ]M,  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).    Bat  th«> 

is  no  reason  for  supposing  difilerent  systems  to  be 
meant. 

The  significations  of  the  names  of  the  U«fcr^ 
weights  must  be  here  stated. 

The  talent  (133)  means  «*  a  ciide,"  or  "glUr," 
probably  **  an  aggregate  sum." 

The  shekel  (7P&^)  signifies  simply  **  a  wei^t" 

The  beka  (y^S)  or  half-shekel,  signifies  **a  cir- 

sion,"  or  «  half." 

The  «*  quartei-^shekel "  (7^  P3"l)  is  onoe  iws- 
tioned  (1  Sam.  ix.  8). 

The  gerah  (Tni)  signifies  «  a  grain,"  or  **b«BE-" 

IV.  T/ie  history  and  relaiions  of  the  p^'v*i»' 
ancient  taients. — It  is  noMssary  to  add  a  n^^  '' 
the  history  and  relations  of  the  talents  we  have  :i^ 
cussed  in  order  to  show  what  light  our  tfaet-rin 
throw  upon  these  matters.  The  inquiiy  ma4  \m 
prefaced  by  a  list  of  the  talents : — 

A.  Eastern  Talcxts. 

Hebrew  gold.  .  1,320,000  Hebrew  sUvcr.  .  «M.M 
Babylonian  (sH- 1   ^,  ^     ^^/^  ""^  \  Ul.Kt 

ver)    ....  5  (silverj    ...  5 

Egyptian  ....  840,000 

Peniaa  gold .  .  .  3M.f  ^ 
Hebrew  copper?.  792,000? 

B.  Greek  Talents. 

Aeglnt-tan W.O" 

Attic  Oommerdal st\^*> 

Attic  Gommerdal,  lowered &&<•>■' 

Attic  Solonian,  doable t4^.&:- 

Attic  SoloDian,  ordinary 4.v>' 

Attic  Solonian,  lowered 4o;,v 

Enbolc Sil.'V-*- 

We  omit  the  talent  of  the  coins  of  Aejn"*  ** 
mere  monetary  variety  of  the  Aeginetan,  thiuu^  '- 
Attic  Commercial. 

We  take  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  oldeit  >tsI«  •• 
weight.  Apait  from  the  evidence  from  its  rebt>«'  t ' 
the  other  systems,  this  may  be  almost  prx't**'  ^ 
our  finding  it  to  obtain  in  Greece,  in  Hioeaicii,  iji 
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iQ  Judaea,  as  the  oldest  Greek  and  Phoenicmn 
system,  and  as  the  Jewish  system.  As  the  Jewnsh 
system,  it  most  have  been  of  iar  greater  antiquit  j 
tiua  the  date  of  the  earliest  coin  strack  upon  it. 
The  weight  aoatrding  to  which  the  ransom  was 
tiivt  paid  must  have  been  retained  as  the  fixed 
k^  standard.  It  may  seem  surprising,  when  we 
remember  the  general  tendency  of  money  to  de- 
predate, of  wliich  such  instances  as  those  of  the 
Atiienian  sUrer  and  the  English  gold  will  occur  to 
the  reader,  that  this  system  should  have  been  pre- 
senred,  by  any  but  the  Hebrews,  at  its  full  weighty 
from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of  the  eailiest 
Greek  coins  apon  the  Aeginetan  standard,  a  period 
probably  of  not  much  leas  than  a  thousand  years ;  but 
we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  solidos  of  the  Uoman  and 
Byzantine  emperors,  which  retained  its  weight  from 
it'i  originatiMi  under  Constantine  the  Great  until 
tiie  £al\  of  Constantinople,  and  its  purity  fi-om  the 
time  of  Constantine  until  that  of  Alexins  Comnenus ; 
tnU  again  the  long  celebrity  of  the  sequin  of  Venice 
and  the  florin  of  Floi^ence  for  their  exact  weight.  It 
ma&t  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  in  Phoenicia, 
and  originally  in  Greece,  this  system  was  that  of 
the  great  trading  nation  of  antiquity,  who  would 
have  had  the  same  interest  as  the  Venetians  and  FIo- 
rmtines  in  maintaining  the  full  monetary  standard. 
There  is  a  remarkable  evidence  in  fiivour  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  weight  in  the  circumstance  that, 
after  it  had  been  depreciated  in  the  coins  of  the 
kiogs  and  cities  of  Maoedon,  it  was  rertored  in  the 
Klrer  money  of  Philip  II.  to  its  full  monetary 
^tamlard. 

The  Hebrew  system  had  two  talents  for  the 
p:ecious  metals  in  the  relation  of  2  :  1.  The  gold 
ulent,  apparently  not  used  elsewhere,  contained 
hf*)  manehs,  each  of  which  contained  again  100 
»lirkels,  there  being  thus  10,000  of  these  units, 
weighing  about  132  grs.  each,  in  the  talent. 

The  silver  talent,  also  known  as  the  Aeginetan, 
c<^3tained  3(X>0  shdcels,  weighing  about  220  grs. 
rub.  One  gold  talent  appears  to  have  been  equal 
to  24  of  these.  The  reason  for  making  the  talent 
cfculd  twice  that  of  silver  was  probably  merely  for 
the  sake  of  distinction. 

The  Babylonian  talent,  like  the  Hebrew,  coo- 
fiiste<l  of  two  systems,  in  the  relation  of  2  to  1, 
u]Kiu  one  atandanl.  It  appeai-s  to  have  been  formed 
Uom  the  Hebrew  by  reducii^  the  number  of  units 
irum  10,000  to  7200.  The  system  was  altered  by 
the  maiieh  being  raised  so  as  to  contain  120  instead 
uf  loo  units,  and  the  talent  lowered  so  as  to  con- 
tuti  60  instead  of  100  mandis.  It  is  possible  that 
this  talent  was  originally  of  silver,  as  the  exchange, 
in  their  common  unit,  with  the  Hebrew  gold,  in 
the  relation  of  1  :  12,  would  be  easy,  6  units  of 
th«  gold  talent  passing  for  72  of  the  silver,  so  that 
10  i;old  units  would  be  equal  to  a  silver  maneh, 
which  may  explain  the  reason  of  the  change  in 
the  division  of  the  talent. 

The  derivation,  iixmi  the  lighter  Babylonian  talent, 
of  the  Euboic  talent,  is  easily  a'Hseitained.  Their 
iviatlon  is  that  of  6  :  5,  so  that  the  whole  talents 
cuuUl  be  readily  exchanged  in  the  relation  of  1 2  :  1  ; 
and  tlie  units  being  common,  their  exchange  would 
be  even  more  easy. 

The  Egyptian  talent  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
otlter.  Either  it  is  an  independent  system,  or, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  oldest  tulent  and  parent  of 
the  rest.  The  Hebrew  copper  talent  is  equally 
•'i«cuie.  Perhaps  it  is  the  double  of  the  Persian 
goid  talent. 
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The  Aeginetan  talent,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
same  as  the  leaser  or  silver  Hebrew  talent.  Its  in- 
troduction into  Greece  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  Attic  Commercial  was  a  degrada- 
tion of  this  talent^  and  was  itself  further  degraded 
to  form  the  Attic  Solonian.  The  Aeginetan  talent 
thus  had  five  successive  standards  (1,  Original 
Aeginetan ;  2,  Attic  Commercial ;  3,  Id.  lowered  ; 
4,  Attic  Solonian ;  5,  Id.  lowered)  in  the  following 
rehitions : — 


I. 

II. 

in.     IV.      V. 

6  : 

5-44 

:  5*  :  3'9  :  3*6 

6- 

:  4-3 
6-  :             4-3 

The  first  change  was  probably  simply  a  d^rada- 
tion.  The  second  may  have  been  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Graeco-AsiatiQ  talent  of  Cyzicus  or  Phocaea, 
of  which  the  stater  contained  about  180  grs.  of 
gold,  although  weighing,  through  the  addition  of 
60  grs.  of  siivei*,  about  240  gi-s.,  thus  implying  a 
talent  in  the  relation  to  the  Aeginetan  of  about 
5  :  6.  Solon's-  change  has  been  hitherto  an  unre- 
solved enigma.  The  relation  of  the  two  Attic  talents 
is  so  awkward  that  scurcely  any  division  is  common 
to  them  in  weight,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  data 
in  the  table  of  Athenian  weights  that  we  have  given. 
Had  the  heavier  talent  been  divided  into  quarters, 
and  the  lighter  into  thirds,  this  would  not  have 
been  the  case.  The  I'eason  of  Solon's  change  is 
therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the  influence  of  some 
other  talent.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  talent 
was  the  Euboic,  but  this  theory  is  destroyed  by  our 
discoveiy  that  the  Attic  standard  of  the  oldest  coins 
is  below  the  weight-standard  of  about  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  Wai*,  and  thus  that  the  reduce 
tion  of  Solon  did  not  bring  the  weights  down  to 
the  Euboic  standard.  If  we  look  elsewhere  we 
see  that  the  heavier  Solonian  weight  is  almost  the 
same  in  standard  as  the  Egyptiiui,  the  didrachm 
of  the  former  exceeding  the  unit  of  the  latter  by  no 
more  than  about  3  grs.  This  explanation  is  almost 
proved  to  be  the  true  one  by  tlie  remaikable  fact 
that  the  Attic  Solonian  taleut,  apparently  unlike 
all  other  Greek  talents,  had  a  double  talent,  which 
would  give  a  diochm  instead  of  a  didrachm,  equi- 
valent to  tlie  Egyptian  unit.  At  the  time  of 
Solon  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  such  an 
Egyptiim  influence  as  tliis  explanation  implies.  The 
commercial  relations  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  through 
Naucratis,  were  then  active;  and  the  tradition  or 
myth  of  tiie  Egyptian  origin  of  tlie  Athenians  was 
probably  never  stronger.  The  degradation  of  the 
Attic  Solonian  talent  was  no  doubt  effected  by  the 
intluence  of  the  Euboic,  with  tlie  standard  of  which 
its  lower  standai'd  is  probably  identical. 

The  piincipal  authoiities  upon  this  subject  are : 
— hoec\^'s  Metrologische  Untersuchungeti]  Momm- 
sen's  Geschichte  des  li6mischcn  Munzicesens ;  and 
Hussey's  Ancient  Weights,  Don  V.  Vaxquez 
Queipo's  Essai  stw  les  Systemes  Metriques  et 
Monetaires  des  Anciens  Pvuples  also  contains  much 
infonnation.  The  writer  must  express  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  de  Salis,  Mr.  Vaux,  and  Mr.  E.  Wigan, 
and  more  especially  to  his  colleagues  Mr.  Madden 
imd  Mr.  Coxe,  for  valuable  assistance.   [U.  S.  P.] 

II.  MEASURES. 

The  most  important  topic  ^o  be  discussed  in  con- 
nexion witli  the  subject  of  tlie  Hebrew  measures  is 
their  relative  and  absolute  value.  Another  topic, 
of  t^econdary  importance  perhaps,  but  possessing  an 
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independeot  intd'est  of  its  own,  demands  a  few  pre- 
fatory remarks,  viz.,  the  origin  of  these  measui-es, 
and  their  I'elation  to  those  of  surrounding  countries. 
The  measures  of  length  are  chiefly  deriveid  from  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  which  ai-e  happily 
adapted  to  the  purpose  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  exhibit  cei-tain  definite  proportions  i-elatively 
to  each  other.  It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  a 
system  founded  ou  such  a  basis  was  the  invention 
of  any  single  nation :  it  would  naturally  be  adopted 
by  all  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  Nevertheless, 
the  pai*ticular  parts  of  the  body  selected  for  the 
purpose  may  foim  more  or  less  a  connecting  link 
between  the  systems  of  various  nations.  It  will  be 
observed  in  the  sequel  that  the  Hebrews  restricted 
themselves  to  the  fore-arm,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
foot  and  also  of  the  pace,  as  a  proper  measui'e  of 
length.  The  adoption  of  foreign  names  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  a  probability  that 
the  measures  themselves  were  boiTowed.  Hence 
the  occurrence  of  woi-ds  of  Egyptian  extraction, 
such  as  hin  and  ephah,  and  pi-obnbly  ammah  (for 
**  cubit "),  inclines  us  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  scales  both  of  length  and  capacity  in  that 
quaiier.  The  measures  of  capacity,  which  have  no 
such  natural  standard  as  those  of  length,  would 
moi'e  probably  be  settled  by  conventional  usage, 
and  the  existence  of  similar  measui-es,  or  of  a  similar 
scale  of  measures  in  different  nations,  would  furnish 
a  strong  probability  of  their  having  been  derived 
ii'ora  »ome  common  source.  Thus  the  (^incidence 
of  the  Hebrew  bath  being  subdivided  into  72  logs, 
and  the  Athenian  metretes  into  72  xcstae,  can 
haixily  be  the  result  of  chance ;  and,  if  there  further 
exists  a  correspondence  between  the  ratios  that  the 
weights  bear  to  the  measures,  there  would  be  still 
fuilher  evidence  of  a  common  origin.  Boeckh,  who 
has  gone  fully  into  this  subject  in  his  Metrologiache 
Untersuchungerif  traces  bat  k  the  whole  system  of 
weights  and  measures  prevalent  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity  to  Babylon  (p.  89).  The 
scanty  information  we  possess  relative  to  tlie  He- 
brew weights  and  measures  as  a  connected  system, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  our  assigning  a  deHnite 
place  to  it  in  ancient  metrology.  The  names 
already  refen*ed  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  Egypt 
rather  than  Babylonia  was  the  quarter  whence  it 
was  derived,  and  the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  with 
the  Athenian  scales  for  liquids  furnishes  strong 
evidence  that  these  had  a  community  of  origin.  It 
is  imporiant,  however,  to  observe  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  that  an  identity  of  ratios  does  not  in- 
volve an  identity  of  absolute  quantities,  a  distinc- 
tion which  very  possibly  escaped  the  notice  of  early 
writers,  who  were  not  unnaturally  led  to  identify 
the  measures  in  their  absolute  values,  because  they 
held  the  same  relative  positions  in  the  several  scales. 

We  divide  the  Hebrew  measures  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  refer  to  length  or  capacity,  and 
subdivide  each  of  these  classes  iuto  two,  tlie  former 
into  measures  of  leneth  and  distance,  the  latter  into 
liquid  and  dry  measures. 

1.  Measures  of  length. 

(1.)  The  denominations  refening  to  length  were 


ysvM. 


'»  HDCD. 


mr. 


v.* 


*  nOK*  This  teiTO  Is  generalljr  referred  to  a  Coptic 
origin,  Lelng  derived  ftom  a  word,  maJte  or  moAt,  signifying 
the  **  fore-arm."  which  with  the  article  prefixed  becomes 
ammahi  (Boeckh,  p.  265).  Gesenlun.  howpver,  refers  It  to 
the  Hebrew  word  signifying  "  mother,"  «£  though  the  foi«- 
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derived  for  the  most  part  firam  the  aim  md  hand. 
We  may  notice  the  following  four  as  derived  from 
this  source : — (a)  The  rfs6a,»  or  finger's  breadth, 
mentioned  only  in  Jer.  lii.  21.  (6)  The  tephach^  or 
hand  breadth  (Ex.  xxv.  2.5;  1  K.  vii.  26;  2  Chr. 
iv.  5),  applied  metaphorically  to  a  short  period  ot' 
time  in  Ps.  zxxiz.  5.  (c)  The  tereth,^  or  span,tiie 
distance  between  the  extremities  of  the  thumb  sod 
the  little  finger  in  the  extended  hand  (Ex.  xxviii.  16 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  4 ;  £2.  xliii.  13),  applied  generalij  to 
describe  any  small  measure  in  Is,  xl.  12.  'd,  Ttke 
ammoA,^  or  cubit,  the  distance  from  the  elbov  to 
the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  This  occun 
very  frequently  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  bmldiogs, 
such  as  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  15),  the  Tabernacle  Lx. 
xxvi.,  xxvii.),  and  the  Tem[Je  (1  K.  vi.  2;  Ez.  xl., 
xli.),  as  well  as  in  relation  to  man's  stature  r  1 
Sam.  xvii.  4;  Matt.  vi.  27),  and  other  objects 
(Esth.  V.  14;  Zech.  ▼.  2).  In  addition  to  th 
above  we  may  notice: — {e)  The  gSmed,*  lit  s 
rodj  applied  to  Eglon's  dirk  (Judg.  iii.  16).  Its 
length  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  fell  belov  the 
cubit,  with  which  it  is  idmtiiied  in  the  A.  V. 
(/)  The  kSnekf  or  reed  (compare  our  word  **  cane" , 
for  measuring  buildings  on  a  lai^  scale  (Ex.  xl 
5-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16-19). 

Little  information  is  furnished  by  the  Bible  itsEii 
as  to  the  relative  or  absolute  loigths  described  airier 
the  above  terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  notx 
that  the  reed  equals  six  cubits  (EIz.  xl.  5,,  w« 
have  no  intimation  that  Uie  measures  weie  ci4r.- 
bined  in  anything  like  a  scale.  We  should,  icd^ei. 
infer  the  reverse  from  the  ciroumstance  that  Jcnr- 
miah  speaks  of  "  four  fingers,'*  where  aoooniiB;  t3 
the  scale,  he  would  have  said  *'  a  hand  bmidth ;'' 
that  in  tlie  description  of  Goliath's  height  (1  >>am. 
xvii.  4),  the  expi-ession  '*  six  cubits  and  a  fpao."  s 
^ised  instead  of  **  six  cubits  and  a  half  ;**  and  tb: 
Kzekiel  mentions  **span"  and  "half  a  cubit"  i* 
close  juxtaposition  (xliii.  13,  17),  as  thougi)  tir-J 
bore  no  relation  to  eadi  other  either  iu  the  ordi^it 
or  the  long  cubit.  That  the  denomiDations  urA  t 
cei*tain  ratio  to  each  other,  arising  oot  of  ihf  p^ 
portions  of  the  members  in  the  body,  coukl  ha.'^  -^ 
escape  notice  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  v^:-- 
ever  worked  up  into  an  artificial  scale.  Thf  tu'-t 
important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bili)  ^ 
notices,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cubit,  which  nn; 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  measure,  was  of  wr- 
ing length,  and  that,  in  oider  to  secure  acn:r^r. 
it  was  necessary  to  define  the  kind  of  cubit  iDtt^t-  • 
the  result  being  that  the  other  deDomioatitxiN  i: 
combined  in  a  scale,  would  vary  in  like  latk).  11  > 
in  Deut.  iii.  11,  the  cubit  is  specified  to  be  ^'sH' 
the  cubit  of  a  man ;"  in  2  Chr.  iii.  3  '•  afirr  R' 
first,"  or  rather  •*  after  the  older*  measaie :"  «^ 
in  Ez.  xli.  8,  "a  great  cubit,"  or  liteitiUy  "a  cui:: 
to  the  joint,"  which  is  further  defined  in  xl.  ^>  ^ ' 
be  **  a  cubit  and  an  hand  breadth."  These  eipn^ 
sions  involve  one  of  the  most  knotty  poict.^  c 
Hebrew  archaeology,  viz.,  the  nnmbcr  and  the  .  - 
spective  lengths  of  the  2Scriptura]  cubits.  T.  > 
there  was  more  than  one  cubit,  is  clear ;  but  « >  - 
ther  thero  were  thi"ee,  or  only  two.  is  not  so  i  '«■•  r. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  topic  ^z^-  \ 

arm  were  In  come  aeuae  the  "  mother  of  the  arm"  U^** 
p.  110). 

•  noi.  '  rup. 

ff  That  the  ezpreasion  n31C*fen  appan  to  pri«i(T 

time,  as  well  as  of  order,  is  d<*ar  fn«a  mai^  piasc*  ** 
€.  g^  a  K.  zvli.  34 ;  Esr.  ill.  13 ;  Hagg.  il.  3. 
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for  the  present  we  shall  confine  oonelyes  to  the 
cosideratioa  of  the  expressions  themseWes.  A 
cubit "  ailer  the  cubit  of  a  man,'*  implies  the  ezist- 
«B«»  of  another  cubit,  which  was  either  longer  or 
shorter  than  it,  and  from  analogy  it  may  be  taken 
fvr  grsDted  that  this  second  cubit  would  be  the 
loager  of  the  two.  But  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  Oftundh  of  a  man"  ?  Is  it  the  cubitus  in  the  ana- 
tomical sense  of  the  term,  in  other  words,  the  bone 
of  the  foi'«-ann  between  the  elbow  and  the  wiist  ? 
(H-  is  it  the  fiiU  cubit  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  the 
tenn,  from  the  elbow  to  the  exti-emity  of  the  middle 
Hnger?  What,  again,  ore  wf  to  understand  by  £ze- 
kJel's  expression,  **  cubit  to  the  joint"?  The  term 
aistsUy^  'a  explained  by  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  144) 
of  the  knuckles,  and  not  of  the  "armholes,"  as  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  zxxviii.  12,  where  our  trans> 
btors  hare  omitted  all  reference  to  the  word  yd' 
dkd,  which  follows  it.  A  "  cubit  to  the  knuckles  " 
would  imply  the  space  from  the  elbow  to  the 
knuckles,  and  as  this  cubit  exceeded  by  a  hand- 
breadth  the  ordlnaiy  cubit,  we  should  infer  that  it 
was  contradistinguished  from  the  cubit  that  reached 
cniy  to  the  wnst.  The  meaning  of  tlie  word 
b,  however,  contested:  Uitzig  gives  it  the  sense 
of  a  connecting  voaU  {Comm,  on  Jer,).  Stur- 
niius  { Sdagr,  p.  94)  uiidei^stands  it  of  tlie  edge  of 
the  walls,  and  othei-s  in  the  sense  of  a  wing  of  a 
bailiiing  (Rosenniiiller,  ScHoL  in  Jer.),  Miehaelis 
<Ni  the  other  hand  understands  it  of  the  knuckles 
'^'fppietn.  p.  119),  and  so do^Saalschiitz( ilrcAoo^. 
li.  it)3;.  The  expressions  now  discussed,  taken 
together,  certainly  tiivour  the "  idea  that  the  cubit 
ot  the  Bible  did  not  come  up  to  the  full  length  of 
the  cubit  of  other  countries.  A  further  question 
remains  to  be  di:>cussed,  viz.,  whether  more  than 
two  cubits  were  in  vt^ue  among  the  Hebrews.  It 
i?  generally  conceded  that  the  *'  fonuer  "  or  "  older" 
measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3,  was  the  Mosaic  or  legal 
i'tliit,  and  that  the  modern  measure,  the  existence 
('('which  is  implied  in  that  designation,  was  some- 
what larger.  Further,  the  cubit  "  after  the  cubit 
c>f  a  man  "  of  Deut.  iii.  11,  is  held  to  be  a  com" 
wjfi  measure  in  oontradibtinction  to  the  Mosaic  one, 
^^i  to  have  fallen  below  this  latter  in  point  of 
letjgth.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  three  cubits 
— tt»  common,  the  Mosaic  or  old  measure,  and  the 
Lffw  measure.  We  tuiii  to  Ezekiel  and  find  a 
<ii'itiuctiou  of  another  character,  viz.,  a  long  and  a 
short  cubit.  Now,  it  has  been  urged  by  many 
writers,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  Ezekiel 
w«uld  not  be  likely  to  adopt  any  other  than  the 
oM  orthodox  Mosaic  standard  for  the  measurements 
ot'his  ideal  temple.  If  so,  his  long  cubit  would  be 
idtiitiBed  with  the  old  measure,  and  his  short  cubit 
with  the  one  **  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  and  the 
st-'c  measure  of  2  (Jhr.  iii.  3  would  represent  a 
-'till  longer  cubit  than  Ezekiel's  long  one.  Other 
explanations  of  the  prophet's  language  have,  how- 
(:^er,  be<>n  offered :  it  has  been  sometimes  assumed 
that,  while  living  in  Chaldea,  he  and  his  coun- 
tiyroen  had  adopted  the  long  Babylonian  cubit 
*  Jahn,  Archacol.  §113)  ;  but  in  this  case  his  short 
cuhit  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  same  country, 
ioasniuch  as  the  diHierenue  between  these  two 
amounted  to  only  three  fingers  (Herod,  i.  178,. 
A^n,  it  has  been  explained  that  his  short  cubit 
was  the  ordinary  Chaldean  measure,  and  the  long 

'  Knobel  sivmnes  that  (here  were  steps,  and  that  the 
pnihitnikxi  in  Ex.  xz.  26  emanates  from  an  author  who 
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one  the  Mosaic  measure  (RosenmtUler,  m  Ez. 
zl.  5) ;  but  this  is  unlikely  on  account  of  the  re- 
spective lengths  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  Mosaic 
cubits,  to  which  we  shall  hei*eafler  ivfer.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  objections,  we  think  that  the 
passages  previously  discussed  (Deut.  iii.  11 ;  2  Chr. 
iii.  3)  imply  the  existence  of  three  cubits.  It  re- 
mains to  be  inquired  whether  from  the  Bible 
itself  we  can  extiact  any  information  as  to  the 
length  of  the  Mosaic  or  l^al  cubit.  The  notices 
of  the  height  of  the  altar  and  of  the  height  of  the 
lavers  in  the  Temple  are  of  impoi-tance  in  this 
respect.  In  the  former  case  three  cubits  is  spe- 
cified (Ex.  xxvii.  1),  with  a  direct  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx.  26)  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
height  of  the  base  on  which  the  laver  was  placed 
was  thi-ee  cubits  (1  K.  vii.  27).  If  we  adopt  the 
ordinary  length  of  the  cubit  (say  20  inches),  the 
heights  of  the  altar  and  of  the  base  would  be  5  feet. 
But  it  would  be  exti-emely  inconvenient,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  minister  at  an  altar,  or  to  use  a  laver 
placed  at  such  a  height.  In  order  to  meet  this 
difficulty  without  any  alteration  of  the  length  of 
the  cubit,  it  must  be 'assumed*  that  an  inclined 
plane  led  up  to  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  loftier 
altar  of  the  Temple  (Mislui.  Midd.  3,  §1,  3). 
But  such  a  oontiivance  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  text ;  and,  even  if  suited  to  the  altar,  would  be 
wholly  needless  for  the  lavers.  Hence  Saalschiitz 
iufci-s  that  the  cubit  did  not  exceed  a  Pnissian  foot, 
which  is  less  than  an  English  foot  {Archdol.  ii. 
167).  The  other  instances  adduced  by  him  are  not 
so  much  to  the  point.  The  molten  sea  was  not 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  (though  this 
impression  is  conveyed  by  2  Chr.  iv.  6  as  given  in 
the  A.  v.),  and  therefoie  no  concJusion  can  be 
drawn  fiom  the  depth  of  the  water  in  it.  The 
height  of  Og,  as  inferred  from  the  length  of  his  bed- 
bte:\d  (9  cubits,  Deut.  iii.  11),  and  the  height  of 
Goliatii  (6  cubits  and  a  span,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4),  ai-e 
not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  cubit  about  13 
inches  long,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  other  recorded 
instances  of  extraordinary  stature  (Piin.  vii.  2,  16; 
Herod,  i.  68 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §5).  At 
the  same  time  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  which  is  followed  by  Josephus  {^Ant,  vi. 
9,  §1),  and  which  reduces  the  number  of  cubits  to 
four,  suggests  either  an  error  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
or  a  considerable  increase  m  the  length  of  the  cubit 
in  later  times. 

The  foregoing  examination  of  Biblical  notices  has 
tended  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  cubit  of  early 
times  fell  far  below  the  len2;th  usually  assigned  to 
it ;  but  these  notices  are  so  scituty  and  ambiguous 
that  this  conclusion  is  by  no  means  decisive.  We 
now  turn  to  collateral  sources  of  information,  which 
we  will  fill  low  out  as  tar  as  possible  in  chrono- 
loi;ical  oixler.  The  earliest  and  most  reliable  testi- 
mony as  to  the  length  of  tlie  cubit  is  supplied  by 
the  existing  specimens  of  old  Egyptian  measui-es. 
Several  of  the>e  have  been  discoveied  in  tombs,  car- 
rying us  back  at  all  events  to  1700  B.C.,  while  the 
Nilomoter  at  Elephantine  exhibits  the  length  of  the 
cubit  in  the  time  of  the  lioman  emperoi-s.  No  great 
difleience  is  exhibited  in  these  measures,  the  longest 
being  estimated  at  about  21  inches,  and  the  shortest 
at  alxjut  2oJ,  or  exactly  20-4729  inches  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  ii.  258).    They  are  divided  into  28  digits. 


wrote  in  ignorance  of  the  previous  directions  (Ctoiam.  on 
Ex.  xxvil.  I). 
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and  in  this  respect  oontrast  with  the  Mosaic  cabit, 
which,  aooording  to  Rabbinical  authorities,  was  di- 
Yided  into  24  dij^ts.     There  is  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  this  discrepancy  with  the  almost  certain 
&ct  of  the  derivation  of  the  cubit  from  Egypt.     It 
has  been  generally  surmised  that  the  Egyptian  cubit 
was  of  more  than  one  length,  and  that  the  sepul- 
chral measures  exhibit  the  shorter  as  well  as  the 
longer  by  special  marks.    Wilkinson  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  moi-ethan  one  cubit  {Anc,  Sg.  ii.  257-259), 
appai-ently  on  the  ground  that  the  total  lengths  of 
the  measures  do  not  mateiially  vai  y.     It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  measures  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  same  length,  the  variation  being  simply  the 
result  of  mechaniod  inaccuracy  ;  but  this  does  not 
decide  the  question  of  the  double  cubit,  which  rather 
turns  on  the  peculiarities  of  notation  obserrable  on 
these  measures.     For  a  full  discussion  of  this  point 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Thenius's  essay  in  the 
Theohgische  Studien  und  KrUiken  for  1846,  pp. 
297-342.     Our  limits  will  permit  only  a  brief 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  of  the  views 
expressed  in  reference  to  them.     The  most  pei*fect 
of  the  Egyptian  cubit  measares  are  those  preserved 
in  the  Turin  and  Louvre  Museums.     These  are 
unequally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  containing  15,  and  the  other  13  digits. 
In  the  former  part  the  digits  are  subdivided  into 
aliquot  parts  from  |  to  •^,  reckoning  from  right  to 
left.    In  the  latter  part  the  digits  are  marked  on 
the  lower  edge  in  the  Turin,  and  on  the  upper  edge 
in  the  Louvre  measure.    In  the  Turin  measure  the 
three  left-hand  digits  exceed  the  others  in  size,  and 
have  marks  over  them  indicating  either  fingers  or 
the  numerals  1,  2,  3.    The  four  left-hand  digits  are 
also  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  a  double  stroke, 
and  are  further  distinguished  by  hieroglyphic  mai-ks 
supposed  to  indicate  that  they  are  digits  of  the  old 
measure.     There  are  also  special  marks  between  the 
6th  and  7th,  and  between  the  10th  and  11th  digits 
of  the  left-hand    portion.      In  the  Louvre  cubit 
two  digits  aie  marked  off  on  tlie  lower  edge  by  lines 
running  in  a  slightly  ti^nsverne  direction,  thus  pix)- 
ducing  a  greater  length  than  is  given  on  the  upper 
side.     It  has  been  found  that  each  of  the  thiee 
above  specified  digits  in  the  Turin  measures^  of 
the  whole  length,  less  these  thi'ee  digits ;  or,  to  put 
it  in  another  tbi-m,  the  four  left-hand  digits  =  |  of 
the  25  right-hand  digits :  also  that  each  of  the  two 
digits  in  the   Louvie  measure  =j|  of  the  whole 
length,   less  these  two  digits;  and  further,  that 
twice  the  left  half  of  eititer  measure  =  the  whole 
length  of  the  Louvi-e  measure,  less  the  two  digits. 
Mo»t  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  measures  contain  a  combination  of  two,  if 
not   three,   kinds  of  cubit.      Great  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  is  manifested  as  to  poiliculars. 
Thenius  makes  the  difference  between   the  royal 
nud  old  cubits  to  be  no  more  than  two  digits,  the 
average  length  of  the  latter  being  484*289  ^  milli- 
metres,   or    19*066    inches,    as    compai^    with 
523*524  millimetres,  or  20*611    inches   and  523 
millimetres,  or  20*591  inches,  the  lengths  of  the 
Turin  and  Louvre  measures  respectively.     He  ac- 
counts for  the  additional  two  digits  as  originating 
in  the  practice  of  placing  the  two  fingers  crossways 
at  the  end  of  the  arm  and  hand  um»1  in  measuring, 
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so  as  to  mark  the  spot  up  to  which  the  dotii  or 
other  article  has  been  ooeasured.  He  further  finds, 
in  the  notation  of  the  Turin  naeasuTe,  indiatiAiu 
of  a  third  or  ordinary  cubit  23  digits  in  \m^. 
Another  explanation  is  that  the  old  cubit  oooiiiieil 
of  24  old  or  25  new  digits,  and  that  its  kcgth  ws 
462  millimetres,  or  18*189  ioobes;  and  tpj^ 
others  put  the  old  cubit  at  24  new  digite,  ss 
marked  on  the  measures.  The  relative  proportioos 
of  the  two  would  be,  on  these  aeveral  hypothesn, 
as  28  :  26,  as  28  :  25,  and  as  28  :  24. 

The  use  of  more  than  one  cubit  appean  to  bsrf 
also  prevailed  in  BaUflon,  for  Herodotus  lUtes 
that  the  **  roval*'  exceeded  the  ''moderate'*  coba 
(vilXVf  ii^pioi)  by  three  digits  (i.  178).  Th< 
appellation  ''  royal,"  if  borrowed  from  the  Bat'j' 
lonians,  would  itself  imply  the  existence  of  another ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  other  ms 
the  "  moderate  "  cubit  mentioned  in  the  text  The 
majority  of  critics  think  that  Herodotus  is  there 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  Greek  cubit  (Boeckh,  p. 
214),  though  the  opposite  view  is  affinned  br 
Grote  in  his  notice  of  Boeckh's  work  {Oats.  Mv. 
i.  28).  Even  if  the  Greek  cubit  be  imderstcod,  i 
further  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  uncertiicty 
whether  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  digits  as  tbrr 
stood  on  the  Greek  or  on  the  Babykwun  mcssom 
In  the  one  case  the  proportions  off  the  two  wooU 
be  as  8 :  7,  in  the  other  case  as  9 :  8.  Boccib 
adopts  the  Babylonian  digits  (without  good  rbs**; 
we  think),  and  estimates  the  Babylonian  royal  cqM 
at  234*2743  Paris  Imes,  or  20*806  indies  r^p.  21  i- . 
A  greater  length  would  be  assigned  to  it  acoordirs: 
to  the  data  furnished  hj  M.  Oppert^  as  stated  a 
Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  315 ;  for  if  the  cubit  ruA 
foot  stood  in  the  ratio  of  5  :  3,  and  if  the  btt^ 
contained  15  digits,  and  had  a  length  of  315  mnV 
metres,  then  the  length  of  the  ordinary  cbbit 
would  be  525  millimetres,  and  of  the  rorid  ruUu 
assuming,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  cubits  in  f.^  > 
ease  were  Babylonian,  588  millimetres,  or  2o'K^ 
inches. 

Keverting  to  the  Hebrew  measures,  we  sho<:l<l  > 
disposed  to  identify  tlie  new  measure  implit^i  3 
2  Chr.  iii.  3  with  the  full  Egyptian  cuUt;  t> 
'*  old  "  measure  and  Kzekiel's  cubtt  with  the  li^-<* 
one,  either  of  26  or  24  digits ;  and  the  **  cubit  m'  s 
man  "  with  the  third  one  of  which  Thenins  £{«»<.>. 
Boeckh,  however,  identifies  the  Mosaic  meastuY  «it}i 
the  full  Egyptian  cubit,  and  accounts  for  the  tlit- 
ference  in  the  number  of  digits  on  the  hT{«thiNs 
that  the  Hebi-ews  substituted  a  division  icto  l4 
for  that  into  28  digits,  the  size  of  the  digits  brie: 
of  course  increased  (pp.  266,  267).  With  tk^-'^ 
to  the  Babylonian  measure,  it  seems  highly  in*- 
probable  that  either  the  ordinary  or  the  rojal  caH 
could  be  identified  with  Exekiel's  shoft  cubtt  t« 
Koseumiiller  thinks),  seeing  that  its  length  co  «tti  < 
of  the  computations  above  offeied  exceeded  that  <' 
the  H^ptian  cubit. 

In  the  Mishnah  the  Mosaic  cubit  is  dcfineH  to  >« 
one  of  six  palms  [Celinij  17,  §10).     It  is  tnrii*' 
the  moderate^  cubit,  and  is  distinguished  from 
lesser  cubit  of  five  palms  on  the  one  &ide '  <Wi  • 
ib.)y  and  on  the  other  side  from  a  larger  oce,  <•■  - 
sisting,  according  to  Bai-tenora  (w  O/.  17.  $•'  . ' 
six  palms  and  a  digit.     The  palm  consiitfeJ.  >■  '   - 


k  The  precise  amount  of  484-2iJ9  Is  obtained  hy  taking  \  the  length  of  the  26  digits  on  the  Loovre 
the  mean  of  the  four  following  amounts :— 39  of  523*624,    486*376;  and  twice  the  left-hand  divWon  «f  IfaeMD'. 
the  total  length  of  the  Turin  measure,  =  486-130 ;  twice    =  4K3-860. 
the  left-hand  division  of  the  same  measure,  —  480*792 ;       '   n^JIJ^SH  "K. 
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ing  to  Malmonides  (tMi.),  of  four  digits ;  and  the 
dij^it,  according  to  Arias  Montanus  {Ant.y,  11 3)) 
of  four  barl^coms.  This  gives  144  barleyooms  as 
the  length  of  the  cubit,  which  accords  with  the 
Bumber  assigned  to  the  cubitw  justm  et  tnediocris 
of  the  Arabians  (Boeckh,  p.  246).  The  length  of 
the  Mosaic  cubit,  as  computed  by  Thenius  (after 
several  trials  with  the  specified  number  of  bzuley- 
coTDs  of  middling  size,  placed  side  by  side),  is 
'J14-512  Paris  Unes,  or  19-0515  mches  {St,  u.  Kr, 
p.  110).  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
?ery  exact  inclusion  by  this  mode  of  calculation. 
Eisensdimid  estimated  144  barleycorns  as  equal  to 
'J;>S'35  Paris  lines  (Boeckh,  p.  269),  perhaps  from 
baring  used  laiger  gnuiis  than  the  average.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  "Weights  and  Measures*' 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  (xviii.  198)  gives,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  that  38  average  grains 
make  up  5  inches,  in  which  case  144  «  18*947 
inches ;  while  the  length  of  the  Arabian  cubit 
fEleri^  to  15  computed  at  213*058  Paris  lines 
(Bceckh,  p.  247).  The  Talmudists  state  that  the 
Mosaic  cubit  was  used  for  the  edifice  of  the  Taber- 
oade  and  Temple,  and  the  lesser  cubit  for  the 
ressels  thereof.™  This  was  probably  a  fiction ;  for 
the  authorities  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lessei'  cubit  was  used, 
some  of  them  restricting  it  to  the  golden  altar,  and 
parts  of  the  brazen  altar  (Mishnah,  CeL  17,  §10). 
Bat  this  distinction,  fictitious  as  it  may  have  been, 
shows  that  the  cubits  were  not  regai'ded  in  the 
li;:rht  of  aacred  and  profane,  as  stated  in  works  on 
Hebrew  ardiaeoli^y.  Another  distinction,  adopted 
bj  the  Rabbinists  in  reference  to  the  palm,  would 
tend  to  show  that  they  did  not  rigidly  adhere  to 
anr  definite  loigth  of  cubit :  for  they  recoguised 
two  kinds  of  palms,  one  wherein  the  fingei-s  lay 
loosely  open,  which  they  denominated  a  smiling 
palm ;  the  other  wherein  the  fingers  were  closely 
i-ompi-ess^,  and  styled  the  grieving  palm  (Carpzov, 
Appar.  pp.  674,  676). 

The  oottdusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
constderations  are  not  of  the  decisive  character  that 
we  could  wish.  For  while  the  oollatoral  evidence 
Arrived  from  the  practice  of  the  adjacent  countries 
and  from  later  Jewish  authorities  ^voui*s  the  idea 
that  the  Biblical  cubit  vaiied  but  little  from  the 
length  usually  assigned  to  that  measure,  the  evi- 
dence of  tJie  Bible  itself  is  in  favour  of  one  con- 
siderably shorter.  This  evidence  is,  however,  of  so 
uncertain  a  character,  turning  on  points  of  criticism 
^ii  on  brief  notices,  that  we  can  hai-dly  venture  to 
adopt  it  as  our  standard.  We  accept  therefore,  with 
nsenration,  the  estimate  of  Thenius,  aqd  from  the 
cabit  we  estimate  the  absolute  length  of  the  other 
denominations  according  to  the  proix)rtions  existing 
^«tweett  the  members  of  the  bwly,  the  cubit  equal- 
ling two  spans  (compai-e  Ex.  xxv.  3, 10,  with  Jo.^ph. 
AiU,  iii.  6,  §§5,  6),  the  span  three  palms,  and  the 
palm  four  digits. 

Inches. 


Digit 
4 

•7938 

Palm 
3 

3*1752 

12 

Span 

9-5257 

24 

6 

2 

Cubit . 

19-0515 

144 

36 

12 

6      1  Reed  . 

114-3090 

■  Hrace  tbey  were  denominated  t^J^H  ilDtC.  "  cubit 
of  the  building,"  and  D^^DH  "H'  "  cubit  of  the  vesaols." 

*  The  term  **  acre  "  occurs  In  the  A.  V.  as  the  eqolvo. 
>nt  for  fM^inah  (nj||9)  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  I4,  and  for 
tteaud  (  *7DV)  in  Is.  v.  lo.    The  latter  tenn  also  occura 
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Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Num.  xxxv.  4,  5 ;  Ez.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ez. 
xlii.  20,  xliii.  17,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20 ;  Rev.  xxi.  16). 
Thera  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a 
square  measui'e  by  the  Jews.*^  Whenever  they  wished 
to  define  the  size  of  a  plot,  they  specified  its  length 
and  breadth,  even  if  it  were  a  perfect  square,  as  in 
Ez.  xlviii.  16.  The  difficulty  of  defining  an  area 
by  these  means  is  experienced  in  the  interpretation 
of  Num.  xxxv.  4,  5,  where  the  suburbs  of  the 
Levitical  cities  are  described  as  reaching  outward 
fi-om  the  wall  of  the  city  1000  cubits  round  about, 
and  at  the  same  time  2000  cubits  on  each  side  from 
without  the  city.  We  can  hardly  understand  these 
two  measurements  othei'wise  than  as  applying,  the 
one  to  the  width,  the  other  to  the  external  boundary 
of  the  suburb,  the  measurements  being  taken  respec- 
tively pei-pendicular  and  pai-allel  to  the  city  walls. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  necessaiy  to  understand  the 
words  rendei'ed  **  from  without  the  city,"  in  ver.  5, 
as  meaning  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dty,  so  that  the 
length  of  the  city  wall  should  be  added  in  each 
case  to  the  2000  cubits.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  size  of  the  areas  would  vary,  and  that  where 
the  city  walls  were  unequal  in  length,  the  sides  of 
the  suburb  would  be  also  unequal.  For  instance, 
if  the  city  wall  was  500  cubits  long,  then  the  side 
of  the  suburb  would  be  2500  cubits ;  if  the  city 
wall  were  1000  cubits,  then  the  side  of  the  suburb 
would  be  3000  cubits.  Assuming  the  existence  of 
two  towns,  500  and  1000  cubits  square,  the  area 
of  the  suburb  would  in  the  former  case  =  6,000,000 
square  cubits,  and  would  be  24  times  the  size  of 
the  town ;  while  in  the  latter  case  the  suburb 
would  be  8,000,000  square  cubits,  and  only  8  times 
the  size  of  the  town.  This  explanation  is  not  wholly 
satisfactoi-y,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  the 
suburbs  as  compared  with  the  towns :  nevertheless 
any  other  explanation  only  e^xaggerates  tliis  dispro- 
portion. Keil,  in  his  comment  on  Josh.  xiv.  4, 
assumes  that  the  city  wall  was  in  all  cases  to  be 
j*egarded  as  1000  cubits  long,  which  with  the  1000 
cubits  outside  the  wall,  and  measured  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  wall,  would  make  up  the  2000 
cubits,  and  would  give  to  the  side  of  the  suburb  in 
eveiy  aisc  a  length  of  3000  cubits.  The  objection 
to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  an 
unifoi-m  length  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  the  suburb 
might  have  been  more  conveniently  described  as 
3000  cubits  on  each  side.  All  ambiguity  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  size  of  the  suburb  had 
been  decided  either  by  absolute  or  relative  acreage; 
in  other  words,  if  it  were  to  consist  in  all  cases  of  a 
cei-tain  fixed  acreage  outside  the  walls,  or  if  it  were 
made  to  vary  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
town.  As  the  text  stands,  neither  of  these  methods 
can  be  deduced  from  it. 

(2.)  The  measures  of  distance  noticeil  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  three  following : — (n)  The  tsaad,** 
or  pace  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  answering  generally  to  our 
yanl.  (6)  The  Cibrath  hddretsjp  rendci-ed  in  the 
A.  V.  **  a  little  way  "  or  **  a  little  piece  of  ground  " 
(Gen.  xxxv.  16,  xlviii.  7;  2  K.  v.  19).  'The  ex- 
pi-ession  appeai-s  to  indic;ite  some  definite  distance, 
but  we  are  unable  to  state  with  precision  what  that 
distiince  was.     Tlie  LXX.  retains  the  Hebrew  word 


in  the  passage  first  quoted,  and  would  \«ith  more  oon- 
i»lstencybe  rendered  acre  instiad  of  "yoke."  It  means 
such  an  amount  of  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  would  plough 
in  a  day.    Mainah  means  sl furrow. 


nyv. 
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in  the  form  Xa$fta0d,  as  though  it  were  the  naine 
of  a  place,  adding  in  Gen.  xlviii.  7  the  woi-ds  jrorA 
T^i^  linr6Bpofio¥,  which  is  thus  a  second  translation 
of  the  expression.  If  a  cei-tain  distance  was  intended 
by  this  translation,  it  would  be  either  the  oixlinary 
length  of  a  raoe-coui^Be,  or  such  a  distance  as  a 
horse  could  travel  without  being  over-fatigued,  in 
other  words,  a  stage.  But  it  probably  means  a 
locality,  either  a  race-course  itself,  as  in  3  Maoc. 
iv.  11,  or  the  space  outside  the  town  walls  where 
the  race-couiw  was  usually  to  be  found.  The 
LXX.  gives  it  again  in  Gen.  xlviii.  7  m  the  equi- 
valent for  Ephi-ath.  The  Syrian  and  Persian  ver- 
sions render  cibrath  by  paiusatig,  a  well-known 
Pei-sian  measure,  generally  estimated  at  30  stades 
(Herod,  ii.  6,  v.  58;,  or  from  3}  to  4  English  miles, 
but  sometimes  at  a  larger  amount,  even  up  to  60 
stades  (Strab.  zi.  518).  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fiible  is  that  the  cibraih  did  not 
exceed  and  probably  equalled  the  distance  between 
Bethlehem  and  liachel  s  burial-place,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally identified  with  a  spot  1^  mile  north  of 
the  town,  (c)  The  derec  ydm/i  or  moAdiac  y6m,* 
a  day's  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method 
of  csilculating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx.  36, 
xxxi.  23;  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3;  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  31, 
xxxiii.  8;  Deut.  i.  2 ;  1  K.  xix.  4 ;  2  K.  iii.  9* 
Jon.  iii.  3  ;  1  Mace.  v.  24, 28,  vii.  45  ;  Tob.  vi.  1), 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  ii.  44).  The  distance  indicated 
by  it  was  naturally  fluctuating  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  traveller  or  of  the  country 
through  which  he  pii$sed.  Herodotus  variously 
estimates  it  at  200  and  160  stades  (iv.  101,  v.  53) : 
Maiinus  {ap,  Ptol.  i.  11)  at  150  and  172  stades; 
Pausanias  (x.  33,  §2)  at  150  stades ;  Strabo  (i.  35) 
at  from  250  to  300  stades;  and  Vegetius  (De  Re 
Mil.  i.  11)  at  from  20  to  24  miles  for  the  Koman 
anny.  The  ordinary  day's  journey  among  the  Jews 
was  30  miles;  but  when  they  tnu-eiled  in  com- 
panies only  10  miles:  Nenpolis  formed  the  firat 
stage  out  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  former, 
aud  Beeioth  nccoiding  to  the  latter  computation 
(Lightfoot,  Exerc.  in  Luc,  ii.  44).  It  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  distinct  length  to  the  day's  journey : 
Jahu's  estimate  of  33  miles,  1 72  yaitls,  and  4  feet, 
is  based  upon  the  fal2>e  assumption  that  it  bore 
some  fixed  ratio  to  the  other  measures  of  length. 

in  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  we  meet 
with  the  following  ad<litional  measures: — {d)  The 
Sabbath-day's  jouraey,*  already  discussed  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  (€)  The  stadion^  or  "furlong,"  a 
Greek  measure  introduced  into  Asia  subsequently 
to  Alexander  8  conquest,  and  henc-e  first  mentioned 
in  the  Apocrypha  f2  Mace.  xi.  5,  xii.  9,  17,  29), 
and  subsequently  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxiv. 
13;  John  vi.  19,  xi.  18;  Rev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  IS). 
Both  the  name  and  the  length  of  the  stade  were 
borrowed  from  the  footrace  course  at  Olympia.  It 
equalled  600  Gi-eek  feet  (Hei-od.  ii.  149),  or  125 
Koman  paces  (Plin.  ii.  23),  or  606}  feet  of  our 
measure.  It  thus  falls  below  the  furlong  by  53^ 
feet.  The  distances  between  Jeiiisalem  and  the 
places  Bethany,  Janinia,  and  Scythopolis,  are  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  at  15  stades  (John  xi.  18), 
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240  stades  (2  Maoc.  xii.  9),  and  600  stades  (2  Maoc. 
xii.  29).  In  2  Mace.  xi.  5  there  is  an  evident  error, 
either  of  the  author  or  of  the  text,  in  respect  to  the 
position  of  Bethsura,  which  is  given  as  only  5  stades 
from  Jerusalem.  The  Talmudists  describe  the  stade 
under  the  term  r4«,"  and  regarded  it  as  equal  to 
625  feet  and  125  paces  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  679). 
(/)  The  Mile,'  a  Koman  measure,  equalling  IiVkj 
Koman  paces,  8  stades,  and  1618  English  ymJs 
[Mile]. 

2.  Measures  of  capacity. 

The  measures  of  capacity  for  liquids  wwe: — (i) 
The  logy  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  &c.),  the  name  originailr 
signifying  a  "  basin."  (6)  The  bin,"  a  name  .  f 
Egyptian  origin,  frequently  noticed  in  the  Bibk 
(Ex.  xxix.  40,  xxx.  24 ;  Num.  xv.  4,  7,  9 ;  Ei. 
iv.  11,  &c.).  (c)  The  bath,*  the  name  meaa  d: 
**  measured,"  the  largest  of  the  liquid  metoum 
(1  K.  vii.  26,  38  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10 ;  Exr.  vii.  2'2 ;  !«. 
V.  10).  With  regaixi  to  the  relative  values  of  th«e 
measui*es  we  learn  nothing  from  the  Bible,  but  we 
gather  from  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §3)  that  th« 
bath  contained  6  hins  (for  the  bath  equalled  7 J 
xestae  or  12  choifSf  and  the  bin  2  chois)^  and  itvm 
the  Kabbinists  that  the  hin  contained  12  1^ 
(Cai-pxov,  App<ir.  p.  685).  The  relative  values 
theiefore  stand  thus : — 


Log 
12 
72 


Hin 

6    I  Bath 

The  diy  measure  contained  the  following  d^o^ 
minations : — (a)  The  cab,**  mentioned  only  in  *i  K. 
vi.  25,  the  name  meaning  literally  h(4low  or  o-r- 
catf.  (6)  The  omer,*  mentioned  only  in  Kx.  in. 
16-36.  The  same  measure  is  elsewhere  t«riped 
issArdny^  as  being  the  tenth  part  of  an  epluh  (corof. 
Ex.  xvi.  36),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  "tenth  dctl" 
(Lev.  xiv.  10,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xv.  4,  kcX  IVt 
word  omer  implies  a  heap,  and  secondarily  a  ^  >/. 
(c)  The  seaht*  or  •*  measure,"  this  being  the  etj- 
mological  meaning  of  the  term,  and  appropristeir 
applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  ondinaiy  fan- 
sui-e  for  household  purposes  (Gen.  xviii.  6  ;  1  Ss»ni. 
XXV.  18;  2  K.  vii.  1,  16;.  The  Greek  equira.^'iit 
occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  liii.  21.  The  ^aa 
was  otherwise  termed  shdiishy^  9»  being  the  th.M 
part  of  an  ephah  (Is.  xl.  12  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  5).  ^d,  llw 
ephah,f  a  woid  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  of  frequent 
recun-ence  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi.  36;  Lev.  v.  11, 
vi.  20;  Num.  v.  15,  xxviii.  5;  Judg.  vi.  19;  Kuta 
ii.  17 ;  1  Sam.  i.  24,  xvii.  17 ;  Ex.  xiv.  11,  13. 14. 
xlvL  5,  7,  11,  14).  {e)  The  WArt;,^  or  -haJi- 
homer,"  literally  meaning  what  is  poured  o*d:  it 
occurs  only  in  Hos.  iii.  2.  (/)  The  honift.' 
meaning  heap  (Lev.  xxvii.  16 ;  Num.  xi.  31;  U.^- 
10 ;  Ez.  xiv.  13).  It  is  elsewhere  tenned  cor> 
from  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was  measiirei 
(1  K.  iv.  22,  V.  11  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5;  tir. 
vii.  22  ;  Vjz.  xlv.  14).  The  Greek  equivalent  o^tur 
in  Luke  x%'i.  7. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  dry  measnrfs  are 
to  a  ceilain  extent  expresstai  in  the  names  isad-^*. 
meaning  a  tenth,  and  shditsh,  a  third.  In  a>ii- 
tion  we  have  the  Biblical  statement  that  the  omcr 
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is  the  trnth  part  of  the  ephah  (Ex.  xvi.  36),  and 
that  the  ephah  was  the  tenth  piirt  of  a  homer,  and 
corresponded  to  the  bath  in  liquid  measure  (Ez. 
xlr.  11).  The  Kabbinists  supplement  this  by 
stating  that  the  ephah  contained  three  seahs,  and 
the  seih  six  cabs  ^Cai-pzov,  p.  683).  We  are  thus 
Q);abled  to  draw  out  the  following  scale  of  rei<itive 
values: — 


Cab 

n 

Omer 

6 

H 

Seah 

18 

10 

3 

Ephah 

180 

100 

30 

10    1  Homer 

The  above  scale  is  constiticted,  it  will  be  ob- 
serred,  on  a  combination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal 
ratios,  the  former  prevailing  in  respect  to  the  omer, 
e^nah,  and  homer,  the  latter  in  respect  to  the  cab, 
senh,  and  ephah.  In  the  liquid  measure  the  duo- 
Hf^iinal  ratio  alone  appear8,  and  hence  there  is  a 
ulr  presumption  that  this  was  the  original,  as  it 
wa.>  undoubtedly  the  most  geneml,  principle  on 
which  the  scales  of  imtiquity  were  fi-amed  (Boeckh, 
p.  3S).  Whether  the  decimal  division  was  intro- 
duced from  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  local  usage,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
«>how. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  mea- 
sures form  the  subject  of  a  sinjjle  inquiry,  inasmuch 
as  the  two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value, 
riz.  the  bath  and  the  ephah  ( Ez.  xlv.  11):  if  either 
of  these  can  be  fixed,  the  convei"si*on  of  the  other 
(i«-nominations  into  their  respective  values  readily 
'Oljows.     Unfortunately  the  data  for  detei-mining 
the  value  of  the  bath  or  ephah  are  both  scanty  and 
opoflicting.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  deduce 
the  value  of  the  bath  from  a  comjxirison  of  the 
(iirot'nidons  and  the  contents  of  the  molten  sea  as 
civf-n  in  1  K.  vii.  23-26.     If  these  particular  had 
Wii  given  with  greater  accuracy  and  fulness,  they 
wojld  have  furnished  a  sound  basis  for  a  calcula- 
tion ;  but,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  uncertainty 
attends  every  statement.     The  diameter  is  given  as 
li*  cubits,  and  the  circumference  as  30  cubits,  the 
•hameter  being  stated  to  be  **  from  one  brim  to 
the  other."    Assuming  that  the  vessel  was  circular, 
the  proportions  of  the  diameter  and  circumference 
are  not  sufficiently  exact  for  mathematical  purposes, 
Dor  are  we  able  to  decide  whether  the  diameter  was 
measured  from  the  internal  or  the  external  edge  of  the 
v»ael.     The  shape  of  the  vessel  has  been  variously 
conceived  to  be  circular  and  polygonal,  cylindrical 
aod  hemispherical,  with  perpendicular  and   with 
bulj^ing  ades.     The  contents  are  given  as  2000 
Uths  in  1  K.  vii.  26,  and  3000  baths  in  2  Chr. 
iv.  5,  the    latter  being  probably  a  corrupt  text. 
La'^tly,  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  undefined,  and 
heooe  every  estimate  is  attended  with  suspicion. 
The  conclusions  drawn  have  been  widely  different, 
as  might  be  expecte^l.     If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
form  of  the  vessel  was  cylindrical  (as  the  descrip- 
tion primd  facie  seems  to  imply),  that  its  clear 
diameter  was   10  cubits  of  the  value  of  19 '05 15 
Koglish  inches  each,  and  that  its  full  contents  were 
2<><»0  baths,  then  the  value  of  the  bath  would  be 
4'89G5   gallons;    for  the  contents   of  the   vessel 
would  equal  2,715,638  cubic  inches,  or  9,793  gal- 
lons.   If,  however,  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
▼iti.  3,  §5),  as  to  the  hemispherical  form  of  the 
▼("ssel,  be  adopted,  then  the  estimate  would  be  re- 
dnoed.     Saigey,  as  quoted  by  Boeckh  (p.  261),  on 
this  hypothesis  calculates  the  value  of  the  bath  at 
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18-086  French  litres,  or  39807  English  gallons. 
If,  further,  we  adopt  Saalschiitz's  view  as  to  the 
length  of  the  cubit,  which  he  puts  at  15  Di-esden 
inches  at  the  highest,  the  value  of  the  bath  will  be 
further  I'educeil,  according  to  his  calculation,  to 
10^  Pinissian  quarts,  or  2*6057  English  gallons; 
while  at  his  lower  estimate  of  the  cubit  at  12 
inches,  its  value  would  be  little  more  than  one-half 
of  this  amount  {Archdol.  ii.  171).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ve*sel  bulged,  and  if  the  diameter  and 
circumference  were  measured  at  the  neck  or  nar- 
rowest part  of  it,  space  might  be  found  for  2000  or 
even  3000  baths  of  greater  value  than  any  of  the 
above  estimates.  It  is  therelbie  hopeless  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from  this  source. 
Nevertljeless  we  think  the  calculations  are  not 
without  their  use,  as  furnishing  a  ceiiain  amount 
'  of  presumptive  evidence.  For,  setting  aside  the 
theory  that  the  vessel  bulged  considerably,  for 
which  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence  whatever,  all 
the  other  computations  agree  in  one  point,  viz.  that 
the  bath  fell  far  below  the  value  placed  on  it  by 
Josephus,  and  by  modem  writers  on  Hebrew  archac* 
ology  generally,  according  to  whom  the  bath  mea- 
sures between  8  and  9  English  gallons. 

We  turn  to  the  stjitements  of  Josephus  and  other 
earlv  writers.  The  foi-mer  states  that  the  bath 
equals  72  xestae  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §9),  that  the  hin 
etjuals  2  Attic  choes  {lb.  iii.  8,  §3,  9,  §4),  that 
the  seah  eqihils  1^  Ittdian  mrxiii  [fb.  ix.  4,  §5), 
that  the  cor  equals  10  Attic  medimni  {lb.  xv.  9, 
§2),  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer  equals  7  Attic 
cotylae  (lb.  iii.  6,  §6).  It  may  further  be  im- 
plied from  Ant.  ix.  4,  §4,  as  compared  with  2  K. 
vi.  25,  that  he  regsuded  the  cab  as  equal  to  4  xestes. 
Now,  in  order  to  reduce  these  statements  to  con- 
sistency, it  must  be  assumed  that  in  Ant.  xv.  9,  §2, 
•he  has  confused  the  Tnedimnu3  with  the  metreteSt 
and  in  Ant.  iii.  6,  §6,  the  cotyle  with  the  xestes. 
Such  eiTors  throw  doubt  on  his  other  statements, 
and  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  not 
really  familiar  with  the  Greek  m&isures.  This 
impression  is  supported  by  his  apparent  ignomnce 
of  the  term  mettetes^  which  he  should  have  used 
not  only  in  the  passage  above  noticed,  but  also  in 
viii.  2,  §9,  wheie  he  would  naturally  have  substi- 
tuted it  for  72  xestaCy  assuming  that  these  were 
Attic  xestae.  Nevertheless  his  testimony  must  be 
taken  as  decisively  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the 
Hebrew  bath  with  the  Attic  metretes.  Jerome  (m 
Matt.  xiii.  33)  affirms  that  the  seah  equals  1 J  inodii^ 
and  (m  Ez.  xlv.  11)  that  the  cor  equals  30  modii^ — 
statements  that  are  glaringly  inconsistent,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  30  seahs  in  the  cor.  The  statements 
of  Epiphanius  in  his  treatise  De  Mensuris  are 
equally  remarkable  for  inconsistency.  He  states 
(ii.  177)  that  the  cor  equals  30  modii:  on  this 
assumption  the  bath  would  equal  51  sextarii^  but 
he  gives  only  50  (p.  178):  the  seah  would  equal 
1  moditiSt  but  he  gives  Ii  modii  {p.  178;,  or,  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  of  17  sextarii  to  the  modixts, 
21^  sextarii,  though  elsewhere  he  assigns  56  sex- 
tarii  as  its  value  (p.  182) :  tlie  omer  would  be 
5^^  sextarii,  but  he  gives  7^  (p.  182),  implying 
45  modii  to  the  cor :  and,  lastly,  the  ephah  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Egyptian  artabe  (p.  182),  which 
was  either  4^  or  3^  modii^  according  as  it  was  in 
the  old  or  the  new  measure,  though  aocoi-ding  to 
his  estimate  of  the  cor  it  would  only  equal  3  modii. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  statements  so  loosely 
made,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  bath  with  the  metrites  did  not  arise 
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out  of  the  drcamstanoe  that  the  two  measures  held 
the  same  relative  position  in  the  scales,  each  being 
subdivided  into  72  parts,  and,  again,  whether  the 
assignment  of  30  modii  to  the  cor  did  not  arise  out 
of  there  being  30  seahs  in  it.  The  discrepancies 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  a  wide 
margin  was  allowed  for  a  long  measure,  amounting  to 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  from  the  definitions  of  the  seah  or  ffdroy 
given  by  Hesychius,  fi6Bios  yiiuov^  liyoWt  %v  ^iiitrv 
fi6Sioy  *lraXtK6y,  and  again  by  Suidas,  fi6Biov  tnrtp- 
ir§ir\ripwfi4voy,  &s  cTvai  fi6Bioy  €va  koX  ^fiitrvv, 
Asiuming,  however,  that  Josephus  was  right  in 
identifying  the  bath  with  the  mctretes^  its  value 
would  be,  according  to  Boeckh's  estimate  of  the 
latter  (pp.  261,  278),  1993*95  Paris  cubic  inches, 
or  8-7053  English  gallons,  but  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Beitheau  {Gesch.  p.  73)  1985*77  Paris 
cubic  inches,  or  8*6696  English  gallons. 

The  Rabbinists  furnish  data  of  a  different  kind 
for  calculating  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  measures. 
They  estimated  the  log  to  be  equal  to  six  hen  eggs, 
the  cubic  contents  of  which  were  asioertained  by 
measuring  the  amount  -of  water  they  displaced 
(Maimonides,  m  Cel.  17,  §10).  On  this  basis 
Thenius  estimated  the  log  at  14*088  Paris  cubic 
inches,  or  *06147  English  gallon,  and  the  bath  at 
1014*39  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  4*4286  gallons  {8L 
tt.  Kr.  pp.  101, 121).  Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
said  to  have  weighed  108  Egyptian  drachmae,'  each 
equalling  6 1  barleycorns  (Maimonides,  m  Peak,  3, 
§6,  ed.  Guisius.).  Thenius  finds  that  6588  barley- 
corns fill  about  the  same  space  as  6  hen  eggs  {St. 
u.  Kr,  p.  112).  And  again,  a  log  is  said  to  fill 
a  vessel  4  digits  long,  4  broad,  and  2^  high  (Mai- 
monides, in  Praef.  Menachoth),  This  vessel  would 
contain  21*6  cubic  inches,  or  *07754  gallon.  The 
conclusion  anived  at  from  these  data  would  agi-ee 
tolerably  well  with  the  first  estimate  foimed  on 
the  notices  of  the  molten  sea. 

As  we  are  unable  to  decide  between  Josephus 
and  the  Rabbinists,  we  give  a  double  estimate  of 
the  various  denominations,  adopting  Bertheau's 
estimate  of  the  metrStes : — 


(Joiephut.) 

(RdbfnnisU,) 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Homer  or  Cor     .    86*696 

or 

44*286 

EphahorBuih    .      8*6696 

or 

4*4286 

Seoh    ....       2*8898 

or 

1*4762 

Hin      .     .     .     .       1*4449 

or 

•7381 

Oiner  ....        *8669 

or 

•4428 

Cab     ....        -4816 

or 

•246 

lx)g      ....         -1204 

or 

•0616 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  notices  of  the 
following  foreign  measures: — (a)  The  metrites^ 
(John  ii.  6 ;  A.  V.  "  firkin  ")  for  liquids.  (6)  The 
choenix^  (Kev.  vi.  6  ;  A.  V.  "  measure"),  for  dry 
goods,  (c)  The  xestes,^  applied,  however,  not  to 
the  particular  measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks, 
but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  as  a  cup  (Maik  vii. 
4,  8;  A.  V.  «*pot").  (d)  The  modius,  similarly 
applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions (Matt.  ▼.  15;  Mark  iv.  21;  Luke  zi.  33; 
A.  V.  **  bushel ")  ;  though  properly  meaning  a  Ro- 
man measure,  amounting  to  about  a  peck. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  metretes  has  been  alreodv 

I  Id  the  table  the  weight  of  the  log  Is  given  as  104 
drachms;  but  In  this  case  the  c-ontents  of  the  l«jg  are 
supposed  to  be  wln^.  The  relative  weights  of  water  and 
wine  were  as  27 ;  26. 


" /icrpirnit. 


Xotvt^. 
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stated  to  be  8*6696  gallons,  and  conseqiuDtlT  the 
amount  of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  contaiaitc;  on 
the  avert^e  2}  metritae  each,  wouM  exceed  110 
gallons  (John  ii.  6).  Very  possibly,  however,  the 
Greek  term  represents  the  Hebrew  6aM,  and  if  the 
bath  be  taken  at  the  lower  estimate  assigned  \a  \t, 
the  amount  would  be  reduced  to  about  60  galkia. 
Even  this  amount  far  exceeds  the  requiremeoti  for 
the  purposes  of  legal  purification,  the  teinleucy  of 
Pharisaical  refinement  being  to  redooe  the  amoaiit 
of  water  to  a  minimum,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a  l<c 
would  suffice  for  a  person  (Mishnah,  Tad.  1.  §1 . 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  archaeological  iutrn:^ 
as  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  aini  does 
not  affect  the  character  of  the  miracle  with  whkJi 
it  is  connected.  The  dioenix  was  ^  of  sn  Attic 
medimnuSt  and  contained  nearly  a  quart,  it  repre- 
sented the  usual  amount  of  com  for  a  day's  fooi 
and  hence  a  choenix  for  a  pomy,  or  dewrm, 
which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (CSc.  F«rr.  iu. 
81),  indicated  a  gi-eat  scarcity  (Kev.  vi.  6). 

With  r^rd  to  the  use  of  fair  measures,  vant^u 
precepts  are  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  oth^ 
parts  of  the  Bible  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36 ;  l)eut.  ur. 
14,  15;  ProT.  xi.  10;  Ez.  xlv.  10),  and  in  all 
probability  standard  measures  were  k^  io  ^* 
Temple,  as  was  usual  in  the  other  civilized  o^qb- 
tries  of  antiquity  (Boeckh,  p.  12). 

The  works  chiefly  referred  to  in  die  present  sTtidr 
are  the  following: — Boeckh,  MetrologitcU  Ta/'^ 
suc/itmgen,  1838;  Classical  Musetan,  voL  i; 
Theologische  Studim  tmd  Kritiken  for  ]i^4«^; 
Mishnah,  ed.  Surenhusius  ;  Wilkinson,  A%:*t^ 
Egyptians t  2  vols.  1854 ;  Epiphanius,  Opcrd,  2  t<  k 
ed.  Petavius.  [W.  L.  R] 

WELL.*  The  diflference  between  a  wdl  iT",- 
and  a  cistern  {Bor)  [Cistern],  consists  diitf  t  ::i 
the  use  of  the  former  word  to  denote  a  rccepiii  ' 
for  water  springing  up  freshly  fixxn  the  px^'itj*^ 
while  the  latter  usually  denotes  a  reservoir  for  n  .::■ 
water  (Gen.  xxvi.  19,  32;  PIpov.  t.  15;  Jcti 
iv.  14). 

The  special  necessity  of  a  supply  of  water  'JcOji. 
i.  15)  in  a  hot  climate  has  always  involved  ain<tz 
Eastern  nations  questions  of  property  of  the  kicV* 
importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise  to  serioc* 
contention.  To  give  a  name  to  a  well  deoobU » 
right  of  propei-ty,  and  to  stop  or  destroy  one  cctv 
dug  was  a  military  expedient,  a  mark  of  cod<]ik4 
or  an  encitrachment  on  territorial  right  daimed  or 
existing  in  its  neighbourhood.  Thus  the  wdl  V*f^ 
sheba  was  opened,  and  its  possession  attested  «:*^ 
special  formality  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  3t\3; . 
In  the  hope  of  expelling  Isaac  fixtm  their  neighbrur* 
hood,  the  Philistines  stopped  up  tlie  wells  «b'<l 
had  been  dug  in  Abraham's  time  and  called  bv  .'>  > 
name,  an  encroachment  which  was  stontlv  re!>t^^l 
by  the  followers  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  15-33:  ?»t 
also  2  K.  iii.  19;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Barckhar-f. 
Notes,  ii.  185,  194,  204,  276).  The  Koran  not  - 
abandoned  wells  as  signs  of  desertion  (Sur.  u::- 
To  noquii-e  wells  which  tliey  bad  not  tbt>airflv" 
dug,  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favour  foretold  t  • 
the  Hebrews  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan  W-i* 
vi.  11).     To  possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  nuuk  <i  ■'*- 

*  1.  IK^ ;  ^ap :  pftieui ;  ia  foar  places 'frtt" 

2.  113;  XAxKOii  ciUemai  iteually -pit."   \Ttr] 

3.  PPO;  usually  **  fonntain."   [Focktak.j 

4.  *11p!3.    [Fou>*tain;  Spsiitg.] 
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^e^eodoKt  (Proy.  v.  15),  and  to  abstain  from  the 
u»  of  wells  belonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of  in- 
teifereooe  with  their  property  (Num.  xx.  17,  19, 
ixi.  22).  Similar  rights  of  possession,  actual  and 
berditary,  exist  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
dar.  Weils,  Barckhardt  says,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Desert,  are  exclusire  property,  either  of  a  whole 
tribe,  or  of  indiyiduals  whose  ancestors  dng  the 
wells.  If  a  well  be  the  property  of  a  tribe,  the 
t«Qts  are  pitched  near  it,  whenever  rain-water  be- 
ocroes  acBToe  in  the  desert ;  and  no  other  Arabs  are 
ihm  permitted  to  water  their  camels.  But  if  the 
well  belongs  to  an  indiyidoal,  he  receires  presents 
fnm  all  strange  tribes  who  pass  or  encamp  at  the 
veil,  and  refresh  their  camels  with  the  water  of  it. 
The  property  of  such  a  well  is  never  alienated  ;  and 
the  Anbe  say,  that  the  possessor  is  sure  to  be  for- 
tanste,  as  all  who  drink  of  the  water  bestow  on 
him  their  benedictions  {Notes  on  Bed,  i.  228,  229 ; 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  17,  18,  and  Judg.  i.  15). 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  wells  have 
become  in  many  cases  links  in  the  history  and 
laodnuu-ks  in  the  topt^raphy  both  of  Palestine  and 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  well  once  dug  in 
the  rocky  soil  of  Palestine  might  be  filled  with 
earth  or  stones,  but  with  difficulty  destroyed,  and 
thus  the  wells  of  Beeraheba,  and  the  well  near  NA- 
W«9,  called  Jacob's  well,  are  among  the  most  on- 
doobted  witnesses  of  those  ti-ansactions  of  saci-ed 
hi^ry  in  which  they  have  borne,  so  to  speak,  a 
prominent  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wells  dug 
in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Arabian  valleys,  easily  de- 
stroyed, but  easily  i-enewed,  often  mark,  by  their 
ready  supply,  the  stations  at  which  the  Hebrew 
pilprims  slaked  their  thii*st,  or,  as  at  Marah,  were 
disappointed  by  the  bitterness  of  the  water.  In  like 
manner  the  stations  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
&om  Cairo  and  I>imascus  to  Mecca  (the  Hadj 
roate)  are  marked  by  the  wells  (Robinson,  i.  66, 
69,  204,  205,  ii.  283 ;  Burckhardt,  Si/ria,  318, 
472,  474  ;  App.  III.  656,  660 ;  Shaw,  Trav,  314 ; 
Xiebohr,  Deacnp,  de  fAr.,  347,  348 ;  Wellsted, 
Trm.  ii.  40,  43,  64,  457,  App.). 

Wells  in  Palestine  sxe  usually  excavated  from 
the  solid  limestone  rock,  sometimes  with  steps  to 
descend  into  them  (Gen.  xxi  v.  16;  Burckhai^t, 
Sifrviy  p.  232 ;  CW.  Ch,  Chron.  1858,  p.  470). 
The  brims  are  furnished  with  a  curb  or  low  wall 
of  stone,  bearing  mai'ks  of  high  antiquity  in  the 
farrows  worn  by  the  ropes  us^  in  drawing  water 
((^  i.  204).  This  curb,  as  well  as  the  stone 
ttnrer,  which  is  also  very  usual,  agi'ces  with  the 
directions  of  the  Law,  as  explained  by  Philo  and 
JoKphus,  viz.  as  a  protection  against  accident  (Ex. 
xxi.  33  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8.  §37  ;  Philo,  De  Spec. 
J^.  iii.  27,  ii.  324,  ed.  Mangcy ;  Maundi^U,  in 
E.  Trao,  435).  It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort  that 
oor  Lord  sat  when  He  convei^ed  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria  (John  iv.  6),  and  it  was  this,  the  usual 
^tooe  cover,  which  the  woman  pkiced  on  the  mouth 
"f  the  well  at  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xvii.  19),  where 
A.  V.  weakens  the  sense  by  omitting  the  articled 
Onetimes  the  wells  are  covered  with  cupolas  raiseil 
on  pillars  (Burckhardt,  App.  V.  p.  665). 

The  usual  methods  for  raising  water  are  the  fol- 
lowiog: — 1.  The  rope  and  bucket,  or  wi»ter-skin 
,<^ai.  xxiv.  14-20 ;  John  iv.  11).  When  the  well 
w  <leep  the  rope  is  either  drawn  over  the  curb  by 
the  man  or  woman,  who  pulls  it  out  to  the  dis- 
tvice  of  its  full  length,  or  by  an  ass  or  ox  employed 
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in  the  same  way  hv  the  same  purpose.  Sometimes 
a  pulley  or  wheel  is  fixed  over  the  well  to  assist 
the  work  (Kobinson,  i.  204,  ii.  248;  Niebuhr, 
Deacr.  de  VAr.  137,  pi.  15;  CW.  Ch,  Chron,  1859, 
p.  350;  Chaixlin,  Voy,  iv.  98;  Wellsted,  Trao.  i. 
280).  2.  The  sakiyeh,  or  Pei-sian  wheel.  This 
consists  of  a  veilical  wheel  furnished  with  a  set  of 
buckets  or  eailhen  jars,  attached  to  a  coixi  passing 
over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty  and  return 
full  as  the  wheel  revolves.  On  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  re\'olves  a  second  wheel  parallel  to  it,  with 
cogs  whidi  turn  a  third  wheel  set  horizontally  at  a 
sufficient  height  from  the  ground  to  allow  the 
animal  used  in  turning  it  to  pass  under.  One  or 
I  two  cows  or  bulls  are  yoked  to  a  pole  which  posses 
\  through  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  as  they  travel 
round  it  turn  the  whole  machine  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  163 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  120 ; 
Col.  Ch,  C/iron,  1859,  p.  352  ;  Shaw,  p.  291, 408). 
3.  A  modification  of  the  last  method,  by  which  a 
man,  sitting  opposite  to  a  wheel  fuiiiished  with 
bwJcets,  turns  it  by  drawing  with  his  hands  one 
set  of  spokes  prolonged  beyond  its  circumference, 
and  pushing  anothei*  set  from  him  with  his  feet 
(Niebuhr,  Voy,  i.  p.  120,  pi.  15 ;  Robinson,  ii.  22, 
iii.  89).  4.  A  method  very  common,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  Egypt,  is  the  shadoof,  a  simple  con- 
tiivance  consisting  of  a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot, 
which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of  clay  or 
some  other  weight,  and  hns  at  the  other  n  bowl  or 
bucket.  This  is  let  down  into  the  water,  and, 
when  raised,  emptied  into  a  receptacle  above  (Nie- 
buhr, Voy,  i.  120 ;  Une,  M,  E,  ii.  163;  Wilkin- 
son. A.  E.  i.  35.  72,  ii.  4). 

Wells  are  usually  furnished  with  troughs  of 
wood  or  stone,*^  into  which  the  water  is  emptial  for 
I  the  use  of  persons  or  animals  coming  to  the  wells. 
In  modem  times  an  old  stone  sarcophagus  is  often 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  bucket  is  vciy  com- 
monly of  skin  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  63 ;  Robinson, 
i.  204,  ii.  21,  315,  iii.  35,  89,  109,  134;  Lord 
Lindsay,  TVao.  255,  237  ;  Wilkinson,  A.  E,  1.  c. ; 
Gen.  xxiv.  20  ;  Ex.  ii.  16). 


Ancient  Egyiitlan  machine  for  raiting  water,  identical  with 
the  shadot^f  of  the  present  day.     (WUkiaeun.) 

Unless  machinery  is  used,  which  is  commonly 
worked  by  men,  women  are  usually  the  water- 
carriere.  They  cairy  home  their  water-jai"8  on 
their  heads  (Lindsay,  p.  236).  Great  contentions 
often  occur  at  the  wells,  and  they  are  often,  among 

*  n^  ;  trorton^ioy ;  conoJu. 
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Bedonins,  favourite  places  for  attack  bj  enemies 
(Ex.  ii.  16.  17 ;  Judg.  v.  1 1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15, 16 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  63  ;  Notes  <m  Bed,  i.  228  ; 
Col,  Ch,  Chron.  1859,  p.  473 ;  Lane,  M,  E,  i.  252'; 
Robinson,  iii.  153).  [H.  W.  P.] 

WHALE.  As  to  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  Um  (jri  or  \T\)  and  taumin  (p^ri;,  variously 

rendeiied  in  the  A.  V.  by  "dragon,"  "whale," 
**  sei-pent,"  "  sea-monster,"  see  Dragon.  It  re- 
mains for  us  in  this  article  to  consider  the  transac- 
tion recorded  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  of  that  prophet 
having  been  swallowed  by  some  "  great  fish  "  {y^ 

byilji  which  in  Matt.  xii.  40  is  called   K%ros^ 

rendered  in  our  version  by  "  whale." 

Much  criticism  has  been  expended  on  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a  large 
fish ;  it  has  been  variously  understood  as  a  literal 
transaction,  as  an  entire  fiction  or  an  allegoiy,  as  a 
poetical  mythus  or  a  parable.  With  regard  to  the 
temai'ks  of  those  writers  who  ground  their  objec- 
tions upon  the  denial  of  miracle^  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  not  the  place  for  discussion;  the  question 
of  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  will  share  the  same 
fate  as  any  other  miiucle  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  i^eader  will  6nd  In  Rosenmiiller's  Prolego- 
mena several  attempts  by  various  writers  to  explain 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  anything  to  recommend  tiiem,  unless  it  be  in 
some  cases  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors,  'such  as 
for  instance  that  of  Godfrey  Less,  who  supposed 
that  the  "  fish  "  was  no  animal  at  all,  but  a  ship 
with  the  figure  of  a  fish  painted  on  the  stem,  into 
which  Jonah  was  received  afler  he  had  been  cast 
oUt  of  his  own  vessel !  Equally  curious  is  the  ex- 
planation of  G.  C.  Anton,  who  endeavoured  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  just  as  the  prophet 
was  thrown  into  the  water,  the  dead  carcase  of 
some  lai'ge  fish  floated  by,  into  the  belly  of  which 
he  contrived  to  get,  and  that  thus  he  was  drifled 
to  the  shore  1  The  opinion  of  Rosenmiiller,  that 
the  whole  account  is  founded  on  the  Phoenician 
fable  of  Hercules  devoured  by  a  sea-monster  sent 
by  Neptune  (Lycophron,  Cassand.  33),  although 
sanctioned  by  Gesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  and  other 
German  writers,  is  opposed  to  all  sound  principles 
of  Biblical  exegesis.  It  will  be  our  pui^wse  to  con- 
sider what  portion  of  the  occurrence  partakes  of  a 
natural,  and  what  of  a  miraculous  nature. 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  necessary  to  obseiTe, 
that  the  Greek  woitl  ic^tos,  used  by  Hi,  Matthew, 
is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  **  a  whale,"  or 
any  Cetacean ;  like  the  Latin  cete  or  cetuSf  it  may 
denote  any  fsea-monster,  either  "  a  whale,"  or  "  a 
shark,"  or  "  a  seal,"  or  "  a  tunny  of  enormous 
size"  (see  Athen.  p.  303 B,  ed.  Dindorf;  Odija, 
xii.  97,  iv.  446,  452  ;  //.  xx.  147).  Although  two 
or  thi^ee  species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ScA,  yet  the  "  great  fish  "  that  swallowed 
the  prophet,  cannot  properly  be  identified  with  any 
Cetacean,  for,  although  the  Sperm  whale  {Catodon 
macrocephalus)  hat  a  gullet  sufficiently  lai^  to 
admit  the  body  of  a  man,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the 
fish  intended;  as  the  natural  food  of  Cetaceans 
consists  of  small  animals,  such  as  medusae  and 
Crustacea. 

Nor  again,  can  we  agree  with  Bishop  Jebb  (So- 
cred  Literatttre,  pp.  178,  179),  that  the  KoiKia  of 
the  Gi^eek  Testament  denotes  the  back  portion  of  a 
whale's  mouth,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  ptx)phet 
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was  concealed ;  for  the  whole  passaf^e  in  Jonah  it 
clearly  opposed  to  such  an  interpretation. 

The  only  fish,  then,  capable  of  swallowiDg  a 
man  would  be  a  large  specimen  of  the  White  Slnrc 
{Carchariaa  vulgaris),  that  dreaded  enemr  r* 
sailors,  and  the  most  voracious  of  the  famik  of 
Squalidae.  This  shark,  which  sometimes  stta:c« 
the  length  of  thiity  feet,  is  quite  able  to  sni^ 
low  a  man  whole.  Some  commentators  an  Myp- 
Ucal  on  this  point.  It  would,  however,  be  easr  i» 
quote  passages  from  the  writings  of  authors  iui 
travel leis  in  proof  of  this  assertion ;  we  ooo6d^  Air- 
selves  to  two  or  three  extracts.  The  shark  **  let  i 
large  gullet,  and  in  the  belly  of  it  are  sometimes  fouc^ 
the  bodies  of  men  half  eaten,  sometimes  uAole  ojni 
entire  "  {Nature  Displayed,  iii.  p.  140).  But  M 
the  Abb^  Pluche  should  not  be  considered  luffic.cr.t 
authority,  we  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Cowh'^ 
recent  publication,  A  History  of  the  Fiakes  oftL 
British  Islands.  Speaking  of  white  sharbt  this 
author,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  hib:t# 
of  fish,  states  that  "  they  usually  cut  asno«ier  m 
object  of  considerable  size  and  thus  swallow  .t; 
but  if  they  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  this,  there  i»  f^ 
hesitation  in  passing  into  the  stomach  eren  wlot » 
of  enormous  bulk ;  and  tlie  formatioQ  of  th«  iavs 
and  throat  render  this  a  matter  of  bat  little  d:'> 
culty."  Ruysch  says  that  the  whole  body  of  a  otf*. 
in  armour  {loricatus),  has  been  found  in  the  ^oni  i6^ 
of  a  white  shark ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his  Sun«T«' 
Australia,  says  he  had  caught  one  which  conM  hm 
swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease.  BiuD»> 
bach  mentions  that  a  whole  horse  has  bran  fou&i  b 
a  shai'k,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  repoits  the  takioc  ^ 
one  in  which,  besides  other  things,  he  foaiwi  tK 
whole  skin  of  a  bufialo  which  a  riiort  time  be>K'; 
had  been  thrown  overboard  fcam  his  ship  [i,  p.  '-T 
Dr.  Baird  of  the  Britis^h  Museum  {Cychp.  o/.V>'. 
Sciences,  p.  514),  says  that  in  the  river  H^^oc^'y 
below  Calcutta,  he  bid  seen  a  white  shark  »wi'!  « 
a  bullock's  head  and  horns  entire,  and  be  ^p^ 
also  of  a  shark's  mouth  being  **  sufficiently  w^J^t.^ 
receive  the  body  of  a  man."  Wh«ever  th^x--^ 
the  Tarshish,  to  which  Jonah's  ship  was  bi<  l~ 
was  situated,  whether  in  Spain,  or  in  CiUia  ir 
in  Ceylon,  it  is  ceiiain  that  the  ctMnmoo  vkitf 
shark  might  have  been  seen  on  the  voy^.  Toe 
C.  vulgaris  is  not  uncommon  in  the  MeditemiMr : 
it  occurs,  as  Forsk&l  {Descr^jt,  Animal,  p.  - 
assures  us,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  is  cnddvi 
also  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  far  for  the  nat*tf  «>' 
portion  of  the  subject.  But  how  Jonah  cooJi 
have  been  swallowed  whole  unhurt,  or  how  V 
could  have  existed  for  any  time  in  the  fhArt'« 
belly,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  by  simply  nat  irv 
causes.  Certainly  the  preservatioii  of  Jonah  id  • 
fish's  belly  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  ot  tht 
thiee  childien  in  the  midst  of  NebnchadneBsr  > 
"  burning  fiery  furnace." 

Naturalists  have  recorded  that  sharks  bare  t'*^ 
habit  of  throwing  up  again  whole  and  alivf  ty 
prey  they  have  seized  (see  Couch's  ffiirf.  <//»'«  ^ 
p.  33).  « I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Danrin,  •*  t  c« 
Dr.  Allen  of  Forres,  that  he  has  fiequently  foari  * 
Diodon  floating  alive  and  distended  In  the  (trmu" 
of  a  shark ;  and  that  on  several  oocosiaiu  ht  Ha 
known  it  eat  its  way  out,  not  only  throogh  \hi 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  through  the  fides  ot'  U" 
monster  which  has  been  thus  killed."      [W.  H-j 

WHEAT.  The  well-known  valoable  <rr^ 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  freqo^  ?•«' 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.     In  the  A.  V.  the  li'^ 
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wonJs  hv  03   or  13),   ddjdn   (JJ'J),    ripftdih 
(Tli&n),  are  oocasionally  translated  **  wheat ;"  bat 

there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper  name  of  this  cereal, 
as  distinguished  from  **  barley,"  "  spelt,"  &c.,  is 
chittdk  (n^n ;  Cbald.  pp^H,  chmtin).    As  to  the 
fonner  Hebrew  terms  see  under  CORN.     The  first 
mentioo  of  wheat  oocun  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  in  the 
account  of  Jacob's  sojourn  with  Lnban  in  Meso- 
p'vtamia.     Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  wheat,  and  the  question  appears 
to  be  stiil  nadedded.     It  is  said  that  the  Triticum 
T'djare  has    been   found   wild  in  some  parts  of 
Pfrsia  and  Sibeiia,  apparently  removed  fix>m  the 
iofluaioe  of  cultivation  {English  Cyclop,  art.  **  Triti- 
cnm  ").     Again,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Esprit 
Fabre  of  Agde  it  would  seem  that  the  numerous 
varieties  of  cultivated  wheat  are  merely  improved 
transformationB  of  Aegilops  ovata  {Journal  of  the 
?>»if<d  Agricult.  Soc,,   No.  xxxiii.   p.   167-180). 
M.  Fabre*s  experiments,  however,  have  not  been 
deemed  conclusive  by  some  botanists  (see  an  inte- 
resting paper  by  the  late  Prof.  Henfrey  in  No.  xli. 
of  the  Journal  quoted  above).     E|rypt  in  ancient 
times  was  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  its  wheat ; 
the  best  quality,  according  to  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist. 
xriii.  7),  was  grown  in  the  Thebaid ;  it  was  all 
bearded,  and  the  same  varieties.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
VTitcs  {Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  39,  ed.  1854),  "  existed 
ID  andent  as  in  modem  times,  among  which  may 
b«  mentioned  the  seven-eared  quality  described  in 
Pharaoh's  di-eam  '*  (Gen.  xli.  22).     This  is  the  so- 
called  mummy- wheat,  which,  it  has  been  said,  has 
penninated  a^r  tJie  lapse  of  thousands  of  years; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  fraud. .  Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  the  excel - 
leDoe  of  its  wheat  and  other  cereals.     **  In  grain," 
ttT>  Herodotus    (i.  193),  «  it    will    yield    com- 
monly two  hundred  fold,  and  at  its  greatest  pro- 
d  -.ction  aa  much  as  three  hundi-ed  fold.    The  blades 
ot  the  wheat  and  bariey-plants  are  oilen  four  fingei^ 
tiinad."   But  this  is  a  gi^eat  exaggeration.    (See  also 
Thenphrastusy  Hist.  Plant,  viii.  7.)  Modem  writers, 
u  Chcsney  and  Rich,  bear  testimony  to  the  gi-eat 
fertility  of  Mesopotamia.     Syria  and  Palestine  pro- 
duced wheat  of  Hne  quality  and  in  lai^e  qiumtities 
(Ps.  cxlvii.  14,  Ixxxi.  16,  &c.).     There  appear  to 
^  two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at  present  grown  in 
P>ilostine,  the  Triticwn  vulgare  (var.  hybernum),  the 
T.  fpfUa  [see  Rye],  and  another  variety  of  beoixled 
vhnt  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
^ind,  the   7*.  composittun.     In  the  parable  of  the 
M^wer  our  Lord  alludes  to  grains  of  wheat  which 
in  good  ground  pit)duce  a  hundi-ed  fold  (Matt.  xiii. 
^ .    "  The  return  of  a  hundred  for  one,"  savs 
Trench,  **  is  not  unheard  of  in  the  East,  though 
^waji  mentioned    aa   something   extraordinary." 
Ubonie  aays  "there  is  to  be  found  at  Kei^ek  a 
^es  of  hundred  wheat  which  justifies  the  text 
^  the  Bible  against  the  charges  of  exaggeration  of 
vftich  it  luft  l^n  the  object.'      The  common  Tri^ 
titan  vuljare  will  sometimes  produce  one  hundred 
iTT^Qs  in  the  ear.     Wheat  is  i-eaped  towards  the 
^•(i  of  April,  in  May,  and  in  June,  according  to 
the  differences  of  soil  and  position;   it  was  sown 
^ther  broadcast,  and  then  ploughed  in  or  tiampled 
}»  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly 
<'n<l(»rstand  Is.  xxviii.  25,  whidi  seems  to  imply 
^At  the  seeds  were  planted  apart  in  order  to  insure 
^^1^  and  iiiller  ears.     The  wheat  was  put  into 
the  (pY>und  in  the  winter,  and  some  time  after  the 
barley;   in  the  Egyptian  plague  of  hail,  oonse- 
voL.  n. 
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qnently,  the  barley  suffered,  but  the  wheat  had  not 
appeared,  and  so  escaped  injury.  Wheat  was  ground 
into  flour ;  the  finest  qualities  were  expressed  by  tlie 

term  «*  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,"  HlSn  nVbs  ^hn 

(Deut.  xxxii.  14).  Unripe  ears  are  sometimes  cut 
oflf  from  the  stalks,  itMuted  in  an  oven,  mashed  and 
boiled,  and  eaten  by  tlie  modem  Kgvptians  (Sonnini, 
Trav.).  Rosenmuller  (Botany  of  the  Bible,  p.  80), 
with  good  reason,  conjectui'es  that  this  dish,  which 
the  Arabs  call  Ferik,  is  the  same  as  tiie^e/'«s  carmel 
(7D13  fcnj)  of  Lev.  ii.  14  and  2  K.  iv.  42.     The 

V    :-        vv  I 

Heb.  word  Kdli  (vp,  Lev.  ii.  14)  denotes,  it  is 
probable,  roasted  ears  of  corn,  still  used  as  food  in 
the  East.  An  *'  ear  of  com  '*  was  called  Shibboleth 
Croi^)f  the  word  which  betrayed  the  Ephraimites 

(Judg.  xii.  1,  6),  who  were  unable  to  give  the 
sound  of  sh.  The  curious  expi'ession  in  Prov.  xxvii. 
22, "  though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolish- 
ness depart  from  him,"  appeara  to  point  to  the  cus- 
tom of  mixing  the  gi'ains  of  infeiior  cereals  with 
wheat ;  the  meaning  will  then  be,  "  Let  a  fool  be 
ever  so  much  in  the  company  of  wise  men,  yet  he 
will  continue  a  fool."  Maurer  (Comment.  1.  c.) 
simply  explains  the  passage  thus :  **  Qiiomodo- 
cunque  tractaveris  stultum  non  patietur  se  emen- 
dari."  [Compare  articles  CoiiN ;  Agriculture  ; 
Barley.]  [W.  H.] 

WHIRLWIND  (n  WD  ;  mPD).   The  Hebrew 

terms  sAphdh  and  se*drdh  convey  the  notion  of  a 
violent  wind  or  hurricane,  the  fomner  because  such 
a  wind  sweeps  away  every  object  it  encounters,  the 
latter  because  the  objects  so  swept  away  are  tossed 
about  and  agitated.  In  addition  to  this,  Gesenius 
gives  a  similar  sense  to  gnlgal*^  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18 
(A.  V.  "  heaven"),  and  Ex.  x.  13  (A.  V.  "  wheel"). 
Generally,  however,  this  last  term  expi*esses  one  of 
the  effects  of  such  a  stoim  in  rolling  along  chaA*, 
stubble,  or  such  light  aiticles  {Thes.  p.  288).  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  above  temis  ex- 
press the  speciHc  notion  of  a  trAtW-wind,  t.  e.  a 
gale  moving  violently  round  on  ita  own  axis — and 
there  is  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  word  m  the 
A.  y.  of  2  K.  ii.  11.  The  most  violent  winds  in 
Palestine  come  from  the  east ;  and  the  passage  in 
Job  xxxvii.  9,  which  in  the  A.  V.  reads,  **  Out 
of  the  south  cometh  the  whirlwind,"  should  rather 
be  rendered,  **  Out  of  his  chamber,"  &c.  The 
whirlwind  is  fi'equently  use<i  as  a  metaphor  of 
violent  and  sweeping  destmction.  Cyrtis'  invasion 
of  Babylonia  is  oompai-ed  to  a  southerly  gale  coming 
out  of  the  wildemess  of  Arabia  (Is.  xxi.  1 ;  oomp. 
Knobel,  in  loc.),  the  effects  of  which  are  most 
prejudicial  in  that  country.  SimiUur  allusions 
occur  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9;  Prov.  i.  27,  x.  25;  Is.  xl.  24; 
Dan.  xi.  40.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WIDOW  (n3D^K :  xV=  "'^^w)-    Under  the 

Mosaic  dispensation  no  legal  provision  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  widows.  They  were  lefl  de- 
pendent partly  on  tlie  aHisction  of  rolations,  more 
especially  of  the  eldest  son,  whose  birthright,  or 
extra  share  of  the  property,  imposed  such  a  duty 
upon  him,  and  partly  on  the  privileges  accorded  to 
other  distressed  classes,  such  as  a  participation  in 
the  triennial  thinl  tithe  (Deut  xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12), 
in  leasing  (Deut.  xxi  v.  19-21),  and  in   religious 
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feasts  (I>eut.  xvi.  11,  14V  In  the  spiiit  of  these 
regulations  a  portion  of  the  spoil  talcea  in  war  was 
assigned  to  them  (2  Maoc.  viii.  28,  30).  A  special 
pi-ohibition  was  laid  against  taking  a  widow's  gar- 
ments in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  and  this  was 
practically  extended  to  other  necessaries  (Job  xxiv. 
H).  In  addition  to  these  specific  regulations,  the 
widow  was  commended  to  the  care  of  the  commu- 
nity (Kx.  xxii.  22 ;  Deut,  xxvii.  19  ;  Is.  i.  17  ;  Jer. 
rii.  6,  xxii.  3 ;  Zech.  vii.  10),  and  any  neglect  or 
oppi^esston  was  strongly  reprobated  (Job  xxii.  9, 
xx}v.  21 ;  Ps.  xciv.  6  ;  Is.  x.  2  ;  Ez.  xxii.  7 ;  Mai. 
iii.  5 ;  Kcclus.  xxxt.  14,  15 ;  Bar.  vi.  38 ;  Matt. 
xxiii.  14).  In  times  of  danger  widows  were  per- 
mitted to  dejwsit  their  property  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Temple  (2  Mace.  iii.  10).  Witl^ regard  to  the 
remarriage  of  widows,  the  only  i^estiiction  imposed 
by  the  Mosaic  law  had  reference  to  the  contingency 
of  one  being  lefl  childless,  in  which  case  the  brother 
of  the  deceased  husband  had  a  nght  to  marry  the 
widow  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6  ;  Matt.  xxii.  23-30). 
[Marriage.]  The  high-priest  was  prohibited 
from  manying  a  widow,  and  in  the  ideal  polity 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  the  prohibition  is  extended 
to  the  ordinary  priests  (Ez.  xliv.  2*2 ). 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  tiie  widows  were  sus- 
tiiined  at  the  public  expense,  the  relief  being  daily 
administered  in  kind,  under  the  superintendence  of 
officers  appointed  for  thb  special  purpose  (Acts  ri. 
1-6).  Particular  directions  are  given  by  St.  Paul  as 
to  the  class  of  persons  entitled  to  such  public  main- 
tenance (1  Tim.  V.  3-16).  He  would  confine  it  to 
the  **  widow  indeed "  (^  Svrois  x^P^h  whom  he 
defines  to  be  one  who  is  left  alone  in  the  world 
( HtfA0vwfi4vri\  without  any  relations  or  Chiistjan 
fnends  responsible  for  her  support  (vers.  3-5,  16). 
Povei-ty  combined  with  friendlessness  thus  formed 
the  main  criterion  of  eligibility  for  public  support ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  widow — 
her  piety  and  trustfulness — was  to  be  taken  into 
account  (ver.  5).  Out  of  the  body  of  such  widows 
H  certain  number  were  to  be  enrolled  (Koror 
KtytffBwy  A.V.  « taken  into  the  numbei*"),  the 
qualifications  for  such  enrolment  being  (1.)  that 
they  were  not  under  sixty  years  of  age ;  (2.)  that 
they  had  been  "  the  wife  of  one  man,"  probably 
meaning  but  once  married;  and  (3.)  that  they  had 
led  useful  and  charitable  lives  (vers.  9,  10).  The 
object  of  the  enrolment  is  by  no  means  obvious.  If 
we  wei-e  to  form  our  opinion  solely  on  the  qualifi- 
cations above  expressed,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  enrolled  widows  formed  an  ecclesiastical  order, 
having  duties  identical  with  or  analogous  to  those  of 
the  deaconesses  of  the  early  Church.  For  why,  if 
the  object  were  of  an  eleemosynary  character,  should 
the  younger  or  twice-married  widows  be  excluded  ? 
The  weight  of  modem  criticism  is  undoubtedly  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  enrolled  widows  held 
such  an  official  position  in  the  Church  (Alford, 
De  Wette,  Lange,  &c.,  in  1  Tim.  t.  9,  10).  But 
we  can  pei-ceive  no  ground  for  isolating  the  passage 
relating  to  the  enrolled  widows  from  the  context, 
or  for  distinguishing  these  from  the  "  widows  in- 
deed "  referred  to  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
verses.  If  the  paasa^re  be  read  as  a  whole,  then  the 
impression  derived  from  it  will  be  that  the  enrol- 
ment wa.H  for  an  eleemosynary  purpose,  and  that 
the  main  condition  of  enrolment  was,  as  before, 
iwveity.  The  veiy  ai^ument  which  has  been  ad- 
duce«I  in  favour  of  the  opposite  view,  in  reality 
equally  favours  this  one;  for  why  should  nnmar^ 
ried  or  young  women  be  excluded  from  an  ecdesi* 
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astical  order?  The  practice  of  the  early  Ghurdi 
proves  that  they  were  not  excluded.  The  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutiona  lays  down  the 
rule  that  virgins  should  be  gweraUy,  and  widov-^ 
only  exceptionally,  appointed  to  Uie  office  of  dev 
ooness  (vi.  17,  §4);  and  though  the  dindiots 
given  to  Timothy  were  fi-equently  taken  as  a  modo 
for  the  appointment  of  deaconesses,  yet  there  ms 
great  diversity  of  practice  in  this  respect  (Binebsm's 
Ant.  ii.  22,  §§  2-5).  On  the  other  hand,  the  n- 
strictions  contained  in  the  Apostolic  directions  tie 
not  inconsistent  with  the  eleemosynary  view,  if  we 
assume,  as  is  very  possible,  that  the  eoroUed 
widows  formed  a  permaneni  diai^  on  the  poUic 
funds,  and  enjoyed  certain  privil^es  by  reason  at 
their  long  previous  services,  while  the  remsiDder, 
who  were  younger,  and  might  very  powblj  i«* 
marry,  would  be  r^arded  in  tl»  light  of  tempo  vy 
and  casual  recipients.  But  while  we  thus  believe 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  enrolment  was  fim^j 
to  enforce  a  more  methodical  administration  of  uw 
Church  funds,  it  is  easy  to  understand  b<nr  the 
order  of  widows  would  obtain  a  quasi-offidsl  y^^ 
tiou  in  the  Church.  Having  already  6err«d  a 
voluntary  diaconate,  and  having  eihibitei  t>-ix 
self-control  by  refraining  from  a  second  nurrA:*. 
they  would  naturally  be  looked  up  to  as  moAsh  •{ 
piety  to  their  sex,  and  would  belong  to  the  clut 
whence  deaconesses  would  be  chiefly  drawn.  H^sot 
we  find  the  term  **  widow"  (x^pa^  used  br  m^ 
writers  in  an  extended  sense,  to  signify  the  a!nf<.«<a 
of  the  conditions  by  which  widows,  enrolW  •• 
such,  were  bound  for  the  futui^.  Thus  Icmtj 
speaks  of  '*  rii^gins  who  were  called  widov> " 
(wapOtvovs  riis  Aeyo/i^rof  X^P*^  >  ^P'  ^  ^^•*'*' 
13);  and  Tertullian  records  the  case  of  s  rii^.a 
who  was  placed  on  the  roll  of  widows  (in  ridtiii'. 
while  yet  under  twenty  years  of  age  {De  FW.  Tir;. 
9).  It  is  a  further  question  in  what  respect  thde 
virgins  were  called  **  widows.**  The  anootst:'C$ 
on  Ignatius  r^rd  the  term  as  strictly  equirakst 
to  **  deaconess  *'  {Patres  Apost.  ii.  441,  ed.  iti*^ 
son),  but  there  is  evidently  another  sense  in  wbdi 
it  may  be  used,  vis.  as  betokening  of/iVir.Vt  s^ 
such  we  believe  to  have  been  its  meaning,  inssin&h 
as  the  abstract  term  x^p«(a  is  used  in  the  teae  <-• 
continenoef  or  unmarried  state,  in  the  Aputt^i^-'''-^ 
Constitutions  {np$4pos  fi^  ^pawra  Hr  h  n^ 
Tfiri  xvp*^ ;  ^apoy  fxoiNra  X4p*^«  til  1.  §!iU 
2).  We  are  not  therefore  disposed  to  identifT  tv 
widows  of  the  Bible  either  with  the  deaoooeaSA  'T 
with  the  vpt(r$6riB§s  of  tike  early  Church,  iron 
each  of  which  classes  they  are  distii^ulshed  i&  t> 
work  Ust  quoted  (u.  57,  §8,  riiL  13,  ^  .  Tb' 
order  of  widows  (rh  x'lP"^^''^  existed  as  a  sepftnt 
institution,  oontemporaneottsly  with  these  attr^. 
apparently  for  the  same  eleemosynary  puipoM*  ^r 
which  it  was  originally  instituted  (Cons^.  AfOx:^ 
iu.  1,§1,  iy.  5,  §1).  [W.Lli.; 

WIPE.    [Marriaqe.] 

WILD  BEASTS.    [Beasts,  Appendix  A/ 

WILDERNESS  OP  THE  WANDER1>U 

The  historical  magnitude  of  the  £xodus  t»  <& 
event,  including  in  that  name  not  only  the  ^sit  t'n^ 
ii^gypt,  but  the  passage  of  the  sea  and  dewit  «-! 
the  entry  into  Canaan,  and  the  strange  sceaerr  j 
which  it  was  enacted,  no  less  than  the  mirft^-''!' 
agency  sustained  throughout  forty  year^  has  p^"^ 
to  th'&  locality  an  interest  which  is  beighteiy-i.  't 
possible,  by  the  constant  retrospect  taken  hj  '> 
great  Tauter  of  the  New  Testament  and  Hu  ti^" 
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des,  of  this  portion  of  the  historj  of  the  nee  of 
Israel,  as  full  of  spiritual  lessons  necessaiy  for  the 
Christian  Chojrch  throughout  all  ages.     Hence  this 
region,  which  phjsicallj  is,  and  has  probably  been 
tor  three  thousand  yeai's  or  more,  little  else  than 
a  barren  wat>te,  has  deriyed  a  moral  grandeur  and 
obtained  a  reverential  homage  which  has  spread 
with  the    ditiusion  of  Christianity.      Indeed,   to 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Moslem  it  is  alike  holy  ground. 
The  mystery  which  hangs  orer  by  far  the  greater 
naoiber  of  localities,  assigned  to  events  even  of  fii-st- 
1^  magnitude,  rather  ini9ames  than  allays  the 
eageroess  for  identification ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  larger  anay  of  tourists  than  has  probably  ever 
peoetrated  any  other  country  of  equal  difficulty. 
Borckhardt,  Niebuhr,  Seetzen,  Laborde  and  Linant, 
£uppell,   Raumer,  Russ^ger,  Lepsius,  Henniker, 
Weitsted,  Fazakerley,  and  Miss  Martineau,  are  con- 
ipcuoQs  amongst  those  who  have  oontnbuted  since 
the  close  of  the  last  century  to  deepen,  to  vivity, 
aod  to  correct  our  impressions,  besides  the  earlier 
vorb  of  Monconys  in  the  17th  century,  and  Hassel- 
Quist  and  Pococke  in  the  18th;  whibt  VViliWi^j 
Stewart,  Bartlett,  Bonar,  Olin,  Bertou,  Robinson, 
3ii>i  ."Stanley,  have  added  a  rich  detail  of  illustration 
reaching  to  the  present  day.     And  thus  it  is  at 
l«&^b  **  possible  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
CTjiuitiy  itself  to  lay  down,  not  indeed  the  actual 
route  of  the  IsiBelites  in  every  stage,  but  in  almost 
ail  aacAf  the  main  alternatives  between  which  we 
vaM  choose,  and  in  some  cases,   the  very  spots 
themselves."     Yet  with  all  the  material  whicli  now 
iie^  at  the  disposal  of  the  topographical  critic,  there 
i-*  often  a  real  poverty  of  evidence  where  there 
seoQs  to  be  an  abundance ;  and  the  single  lines  of 
in&nnation  do  not  weave  up  into  a  &bric  of  clear 
bow  ledge.  "  Hitheito  no  one  traveller  has  travei'sed 
more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  routes  of  the  Desert, 
aod  thus  the  deteimination  of  these  questions  lias 
l«m  obscured ;  firat,  by  the  tendency  of  every  one 
^>  make  the  Israelites  follow  his  own  track ;  and 
ih.'ondjy,  by  his  inability  to  institute  a  just  compari- 
*^in  between  the  ^ilities  or  difficulties  which  attend 
tht"  loutes  which  he  has  not  seen.     This  obscurity 
will  always  exist  till  some  competent  traveller  has 
(i{>Iured  the  whole  Peninsula.     When  this  has  been 
t'liriy  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
most  important  topographical  questions  now  at  issue 
ft;il  be  set  at  rest"  (Stanley,  S,  ^  F,  33). 

1.  The  uncertainties  commence  from  the  very 
starting-point  of  the  route  of  the  Wandering.  It  is 
iicpossible  to  fix  the  point  at  which  in  **  the  wilder* 
teiss  of  Etham"  (Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7)  Israel,  now  a 
latioD  of  freemen,  emei^ed  from  that  sea  into  which 
th«y  had  passed  as  a  nation  of  slaves.  But,  slippery 
«  is  the  physical  ground  for  any  fixture  of  the 
miracle  to  a  particular  spot,  we  may  yet  admire 
tJio  gi-andeur  and  vigour  of  the  image  of  baptism 
which  Christianity  has  appropriated  from  those 
*i:ers.     There  their  freedom  was  won;  "not  of 

*  See  a  pamphlet  by  Charles  T.  Beke,  Ph.  D., "  A  Few 
Words  with  Bishop  Golenso,"  4. 5. 

b  Compare  the  use  of  the  same  word,  of  a  mnltitade  of 
ic^n  or  cattle.  In  Joel,  L  18,  to  express  iv  airoptf  eZvat, 
«icboQt  reference  to  egrew  or  direcUon  of  course,  merely 
for  want  of  food. 

<  Joaephua  (Ant.  11. 15,  $3)  speaks  of  the  obstruction  of 
pr^-ipitons  and  impaosable  mountains,  but  when  we  oon- 
s.'ler  his  extravagant  language  of  the  height  of  the  build- 
Ji<'  of  the  temple,  It  is  likely  that  much  more,  when 
>pf>-^ing  in  (Eeneral  terms  of  a  spot  so  distant,  such  ex- 
pre<^.<aons  may  be  set  down  as  simply  rhetorical. 


themselves,  it  was  the  gift  of  God,"  whose  Pre- 
sence visibly  preceded,  and  therefore  St  Paul  says, 
*'  they  were  baptized  in  the  cloud,"  and  not  only 
"  in  the  sea."     The  feet  that  from  "  Etham  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  their  path  struck  across  the 
sea  (Ex.  xiii.  20),  and  from  the  sea  into  the  same 
wilderness  of  Etham,  seems  to  indicate  the  npper 
end  of  the  furthest  tongue  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  as 
the  point  of  crossing,  for  here,  as  is  probable,  lather 
than  lower  down  the  same,  the  district  on  either 
side  would  for  a  short  distance  on  both  shores  have 
the  same  name.     There  seems  reason  also  to  think 
that  this  gulf  had  then,  as  also  at  Ezion-Geber 
[Ezionoeber],  a  further  extension  northwaixl  than 
at  present,  owing  to  the  land  having  upheaved  its 
level.     This  action  seems  to  have  been  from  early 
times  the  predominant  one,  and  traces  of  it  have 
recently  b(«n  observed.*    Thus  it  is  probable  as  a 
result  of  the  same  agency  that  the  sea  was  even 
then  shallow,  and  the  sudden  action  of  a  tidal  sea 
in  the  cuirde-mc  of  a  narrow  and  shallow  gulf  is 
well-known.     Our  own  Sol  way  Firth  is  a  familiar 
example  of  the  rise  and  rush  of  water,  surprising  at 
times,  especially  when  combined  with  the  action  of 
a  strong  wind,  even  those  habitually  cognizant  of 
its  power.   Similarly  by  merely  venturing,  it  seems, 
below  high-water  mark,  our  own  King  John  lost 
his  baggage,  regalia,  and  tieasuies  in  the  estuary  of 
The  Wash.     Pharaoh's  exclamation,  "  they  are  en- 
tangled (D^SHS)^  in  the  land,"  merely  expresses 

the  perplexity  in  which  such  a  multitude  having, 
fiom  whatever  cause,  no  way  of  escape,  would  find 
themselves.  "  The  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in," 
refere  merely,  it  is  probable,  to  his  security  in  the 
belief  that,  having  reached  the  flat  of  the  waste,  they 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  chariot  force, 
like  his,  and  rather  excludes  than  implies  the  notion 
of  mountains.^    The  direction  of  the  wind  is  **  east " 

in  the  Hebrew  (OnjJ  mi^),  but  in  the  LXX. 

"south"  {v6rtfi)y  in  Ex.  xiv.  21.  On  a  local 
question  the  probable  authority  of  the  latter,  exe- 
cuted in  Egypt  near  the  spot,  is  somewhat  enhanced 
above  its  ordinary  value.  The  furthest  tongue  of 
the  gulf,  now  supposed  dry,  narrows  to  a  strait 
some  way  below, ».  e.  south  of  its  northern  extremity, 
as  given  in  Laboide's  map  ( Comm^fo/*^  on  Exod,), 
and  then  widens  agaiu.^  In  such  a  narrow  pass 
Uie  action  of  the  water  would  be  strongest  when 
"  tlie  sea  returned,"  and  here  a  wind  anywhere 
between  E.  and  S.S.E.,  to  judge  from  that  map, 
would  produce  nearly  the  same  eH'ect;  only  the 
more  nearly  due  E.  the  more  it  would  meet  the  sea 
at  right  angles."  The  probability  is  certainly  that 
Phaiaoh,  seeing  his  bondmen,  now  all  but  within 
his  clutch,  yet  escaping  from  it,  would  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  especially  as  he  hiui  spurned  calmer 
counsels  and  remonstrances  before,  pursue  with 
headlong  rashness,  even  although,  to  a  sober  judg- 
ment guided  by  experience,  the   risk  was   plain. 


d  Dr.  Stanley  (^.  <fe  P.  36)  thinks  that  this  supposed 
extension  ''depends  on  arguments  which  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored." 

■  If  the  wind  were  direct  S.  It  would  at  some  points 
Ikvour  the  notion  that "  the  passage  was  not  a  transit  bnt 
a  short  circuit,  returning  again  to  the  Egyptian  shore,  and 
then  pursuing  their  way  round  the  head  of  the  gulf,"  an 
explanatimi  favoured  *'  by  earlier  Christian  coounentatora, 
and  by  almost  all  the  Rabbinical  writers"  {S.  A  P.  36). 
The  landing-place  would  on  this  view  be  oonaiderably 
north  of  the  point  of  entering  the  sea. 
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There  is  a  resemblance  in  the  names  Migdol  and 
the  "  ancient  *  Magdolum,'  twelve  miles  S.  of  Pela- 
sium,  and  undoubtedly  described  aa  '  Migdol '  by 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel"  (Jer.  xlir.  1,  xlvi.  14 ;  Ezek. 
xxix.  10,  XXX,  6 ;  iS'.  ^  P.  37),  also  between  the 
same  and  the  modem  MUltcUiif  **  a  gentle  slope 
through  the  hills"  towards  Sues ;  and  Pi-Hahiroth 
pei'haps  is  ^Ajrud,  The  **  wilderness  of  Etham" 
probably  lay  on  either  side  adjacent  to  the  now  dry 
trough  of  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf.  Dr.  Stewai-t 
{Teni  and  Khan,  64)  thinks  the  name  Etbam  trace- 
able in  the  Wady  Ahthi,  on  the  Arabian  shore, 
but  this  and  the  preceding  ^AjrM  are  of  doubtful 
identity.  The  probability  seems  on  the  whole  to 
favour  the  notion  that  the  crossing  lay  to  the  N. 
of  the  Jehel  *AMahy  which  lies  on  the  Egyptian 
side  S.  of  Suez,  and  therefore  neither  the  Ay^ 
Jfifisa,'  nor,  much  less,  the  HwmmAm  PharcAn, 
further  down  on  the  eastern  shore — each  of  which 
places,  as  well  as  several  others,  claims  in  local 
legend  to  be  the  spot  of  landing — ^will  suit.  Still, 
these  places,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  the  region 
where  **  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the 
iea-«hors  **  (Ex.  xiv.  30).  The  crossing  place  from 
the  Egyptian  Wady  Ta}c6r%k  to  the  *Ay^  MH^ 
has  been  supported,  however,  by-  Wilson,  Olin, 
Dr.  Stewart  {Tent  and  Khan,  56),  and  others. 
The  notion  of  MUktaia  being  Migdol  will  best  suit 
the  previous  view  of  the  more  northerly  passage. 
The  *<  wilderness  of  Shur,"  into  which  the  Is- 
raelites <*went  out"  from  the  Bed  Sea,  appears 
to  be  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  continuation  of 
that  of  Etham,  for  both  in  Ex.  xv.  22,  and  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  8,  they  are  recoitled  to  have  **  gone  three 
days  in  the  wilderness,'*  indicated  respectively  in 
the  two  passages  as  that  of  Shur  and  that  of  Etham. 
From  the  expression  in  Ex.  xiii.  20,  "  Etham,  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  the  habitable  region  would 
seem  to  have  ended  at  that  place.  Josephus  {Ant, 
^*  7,  §3)  seems  to  identify  Pelusium  with  Shur, 
comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7 ;  but  probably,  he  merely  uses 
the  former  term  in  an  approximate  sense,  as  a  land- 
mark well-known  to  his  readers;  since  Shur  is 
described  as  *<  over  against,  or  before,  Egypt  " 
(Gen.  xxT.  18),  being  perhaps  the  same  as  Sihor, 
similarly  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xiii.  8;  Jer.  ii.  18. 
When  so  described,  we  may  understand  *' Egypt" 
to  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense  as  excluding  Goshen 
and  the  Arabian  nome.  [Goshen.]  Shur  "  before 
Egypt,"  whatever  the  name  may  have  meant,  must 
probably  be  viewed  as  lying  eastward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Suez  to  Pelusium ;  and  the  wilderness 
named  from  it  or  from  Etham,  extended  three  days* 
journey  (for  the  Israelites)  from  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  if  not  more.  It  is  evident  that,  viewed  from 
Egypt,  the  wilderness  might  easily  take  its  name 
from  the  last  outpost  of  the  habitable  region,  whe- 

'  A  warm  spring,  the  tempentnre  of  which  Is  given  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  {Siwd,  the  Hed^foM  and  Smdan,  14)  as 
being  83»  FahrenheiL  **  Robinson  found  the  water  here 
salt,  and  yielding  a  hard  deposit,  yet  the  At«1m  called 
these  springs  *  sweet :'  there  are  several  of  them  "  (Seetsoi, 
Reimn,  HI.  pt.  111.  431).  The  Humm4m  ("  warm  baths  ") 
Phamin  are  similar  springs,  lyli^  a  little  W.  of  a  flrom 
Wady  UttU,  on  the  ooast  close  to  whose  edge  rises  the 
predpltoQS  J«bd  HummAm,  so  called  flrom  them,  and  here 
Intercepting  the  path  along  the  shore.  The  Rev.  B.  8. 
Tyrwhltt,  who  made  the  desert  Journey  in  Febroaiy,  1M3, 
says  that  there  may  be  a  warm  spring  oat  of  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  which  form  the  Jyihi  JMm,  bat  that  the 
water  of  the  larger  well  Is  cold,  and  that  he  dnmk  of  it 

c  North  of  this  limit  lies  the  most  southern  wady  which 


ther  town  or  village,  whereas  in  other  aspects  it 
might  have  a  name  of  its  own,  from  some  bnd- 
mai'k  lying  in  it.  Thus  the  Egyptians  may  hxn 
known  it  as  connected  with  Etham,  and  the  d«snt 
inhabitants  as  belonging  to  Shur;  while  from  hi« 
residence  in  Egypt  and  sojourn  with  Jcthro,  bcth 
names  may  have  been  fiuniliar  to  Moses.  Howfrer 
this  may  be,  from  Suez  eastward,  the  laige  dewrt 
tract,  stretching  as  far  east  as  the  Ghor  and  MocLt 
Seir,  C  e,  from  320  40'  to  35<>  10'  E.  long.,  begins. 
The  31st  parallel  of  latitude,  nearly  traveraog 
El  'Arish,  .the  ••  River  of  Egypt,-  on  theMeditem- 
nean,  and  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  1^ 
Sea,  may  be  taken  roughly  to  represent  its  oorihmi 
limit,  where  it  really  merges  imperceptibly  ioU 
the  **  south  country  **  of  Judak.  It  is  scarcflT 
called  in  Scripture  by  any  one  gen«^  name,  bit 
the  **  wildemess  of  Paran  **  most  nearly  spproii- 
mates  to  such  a  designation,  though  lost,  short  </ 
the  Egyptian  or  western  limit,  in  the  wildrm^^  at 
Shur,  and  perhaps,  although  not  certainly,  curtaiM 
eastward  by  that  of  Ztn.  On  the  sooth  side  u 
the  et'Tlh  range,  a  broad  angular  band  runs  aaw 
the  Peninsula  with  its  apex  turned  southward,  aui 
pointing  towards  the  central  block  of  gnmite  mws>- 
tains.  This  is  a  tract  of  sand  known  as  the  Df*^^* 
er^Ramleh  or  Bandah,  but  which  name  is  onittpi 
in  Kiepert's  map.  The  long  horizontal  range  ssd 
the  sandy  plain  together  form  a  natural  ftatore  ic 
marked  contrast  with  the  pyramidal  eonfignratia 
of  the  southern  or  Sinaitic  region.  The  **  wiltier- 
ness  of  Sinai "  lies  of  course  in  that  aoothera  reditu 
in  that  part  which,  although  gbierally  elcratti 
is  overhang  by  higher  peaks.  How  far  thi«  n'yM^- 
ness  extended  is  uncertain.  The  Imdites  or-lr 
travei-sed  the  north-westem  region  of  it  Tbr 
**  wildemeas  of  Sin  "  was  their  passi^^  into  it  fitvi 
the  more  pleasant  distiict  of  coast  Wsdrs  «it^ 
water«pring8  which  succeeded  to  the  first-trarexv^i 
wildemess  of  Shur  or  Etham,  where  no  wsts-  wis 
found.  Sin  may  probably  be  identified  with  tb* 
coast  strip,  now  known  as  H-'Kda,  reaching  fron  a 
little  above  the  Jebel  FeirAn^  or  as  nenHy  a?  ^ 
sible  on  the  29th  parallel  of  hititade/  down  to »») 
beyond  Tllr  on  the  Red  Sea.  They  aeem  ti>  hit* 
only  dipped  into  the  **  Sin  "  region  at  its  northtr. 
extremity,  and  to  have  at  onoe  moved  tvm  tv 
coast  towards  the  N.W.  upon  Sinai  (Ex.  xv.  22-2:, 
xvi.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8-11).  It  is  often  impoisbir 
to  assign  a  distinct  track  to  this  vast  body— «  nstkc 
swarming  on  the  march .  The  fiKt,  of  many,  pff  bp 
most,  of  the  ordinary  avenues  being  inespsble  a* 
containing  more  than  a  fraction  of  them,  vMt»i 
oflen  have  compelled  them  to  appropriate  sll  ^ 
several  of  the  modes  of  access  to  particnlar  point*, 
between  the  probabilities  of  which  the  jodgncst  oe 
travellen  is  balanced.^    Down  the  coast,  faowcrr. 

has  been  fixed  upon  by  any  considerable  nmnber  of  S1!t^" 
rities  for  Ellm,  tnm  which  the  departnre  wis  tit  i 
into  the  wilderness  of  8fai.  Seetseo,  bot  be  stae.  »^ 
gests  that  EUm  Is  to  be  foond  tn  a  warai  spriar  o  i 
northeriy  direction  fhim  Mr,  at  a  vcfj  sll^  dlrtaw> 
which  waten  the  extensive  date-patan  pIsBtattant  A^ 
If  this  were  so  Mr  Itself  would  have  certataly  he«r  > 
dnded  in  the  radlnsof  the  camp;  bot  it  Is  aalikBlr  ^^ 
they  went  so  far  sooth. 

h  It  may  be  worth  while  to  nottoa  that  the  •us'  «'^ 
servations  apply  to  the  battle  In  BepUdlm  with  AnaM 
To  look  abont  for  a  battle-field  large  coeagfa  to  c^* 
salRcient  space  for  two  boats  wortfegr  of  nfma-caf 
Israel  and  Amalek,  and  to  refect  «n  sites  wbcfv  ikw  p«- 
slbility  Is  not  ohvlon^  Is  an  onasft  atthod  of  aiUfw 
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fjrom  Ktfaam  or  the  Suez  region  sou  th  wards,  the  course 
is  broid  and  open,  and  thene  the  track  would  be  more 
(ktinite  and  united.  Before  going  into  the  further 
details  of  this  question,  a  gbnce  may  be  taken  at 
the  geaoal  configuration  of  the  tt'T(h  region,  com* 
pated  at  40  paiiisangs,  or  about  140  miles,  in 
i<a^,  and  the  same  in  breadth  by  JakQt,  the 
&mou6  geographer  of  Hamah  ( Seetzen,  Reiaen,  iii. 
47  J.  For  a  description  of  the  rock  desert  of  Sinai, 
in  which  nature  has  cast,  as  it  wei-e,  a  pymmid  of 
gnoite,  culminating  at  Um  Shauiner,  9300  feet 
abort  sea-leyel,  but  doren  and  sulcated  in  every 
direction  by  wadys  into  minor  blocks,  see  Sinai. 

II.  The  twin  Gulfs  of  Suez  and'Akabah,  into  which 
tbe  Ked  Sea  separates,  embrace  the  Peninsula  on  its 
W.  sad  E.  sides  respectively.    One  or  other  of  them 
i»  in  sight  fiiom  almost  all  the  summits  of  the 
>iittitic  duster,  and  from  the  highest  points  both 
b.anches.     The  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is 
tcreva  with  sheUs,  and  with  the  forests  of  sub- 
nurioe  T^tation  which  possibly  gave  the  whole  sea 
its  Hebrew  appellation  of  the  **  Sea  of  Weeds."  The 
'*  huge  trunks  "  of  its  "  trees  of  coral  may  be  seen 
eren  on  the  dry  shore ;"  while  at  Tttr,  cabins  are 
fonned  of  madrepores  gathei*ed  from  it,  and  the 
de'Tts  of  conchylia  lie  thickly  heaped  on  the  beach.* 
i^milar  **  coralline  foi-ests"  are  described  {S,  and 
P.  S.i}  as  marking  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
The  Dorthem  portion  of  the  whole  Peninsula  is  a 
{xatean  bounded  southwards  by  the  range  of  ^^-JIA, 
which  droops  across  it  on  the  map  with  a  curve 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  slack  diain,  whose  points 
of  fiupeosion  are,  westwards,  Suez,  and  eastwai*d, 
but  further  south,  some  **  sandstone  diffs,  which 
5butoif''k  thU  i^on  from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
The  Dorth-westem  member  of  .this  chain  oraverges 
with  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  till  the  two  run 
inarly  parallel.     Its  eastern  member  throws  off 
lereral  fragments  of  long  and  short  ridges  towards 
th?  Gulf  of  'Akabah  and  the  northern  plateau  called 
fbm  it  et'Tih,     The  J^l  DiU&l  (^Burckhaxdt, 
bheUl)  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  continuations 
cf  this  eastern  member  (Seetzen,  Beisen,  iii.  pt.  iii. 
41.i).     The  greatest  devation  in  the  et-Tih  range 
i«  attained  a  little  W.  of  the  meridian  34°,  near  its 
most  southerly  point ;  it  is  here  4654  feet  above 
tne  Mediterranean.     From  this  point  the  waterahed 
of  the  plateau  i-uns  obliquely  between  N.  and  E. 
towards  Hebron;    westwaixl  of  which    line,  and 
Q*Mthward  from  the  westeiiy  member  of  Jebel  et- 
TVif  the  whole  wady-system  is  drained  by  the  great 
Wady  ei-'Arish,  along  a  gradual  slope  to  the  Medi- 
terranean«      The  shorter  and  much  steeper  slope 
eu^tward  partly  converges  into  the  large  ducts  of 
Wadys  Fikreh  and  el-Jeibf  entering  the  Dead  Sea*6 
wuth-westem  angle  through  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Ghdr,and  partly  finds  an  outlet  nearly  parallel, 
but  further  to  the  S.,  by  the  Wady  Jerafeh  into 
the  'Arabah.     The  great  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea 
\l^MjU  feet  below  the  Mediten'auean)  explains  the 


The  most  reticulated  mass  of  wadys  in  the  whole  penln- 
laia.  If  deemed  worth  flgbttng  for,  would  form  a  battle- 
ptnind  for  all  practical  purposes,  though  not  properly  a 
"fltOd*  of  battle,  and  the  battle  might  decisively  settle 
npwnaej  wlihin  oertaln  limits,  althuu^  no  regular 
Bkeibod  of  warliue  mlf^t  be  applicable,  and  the  numbers 
vtaally  ei^aged  might  be  inconsiderable.  It  would 
pefhaps  resemble  somewhat  more  closely  a  street  fight  for 
ihc  mastery  of  a  town. 

i  Stanley.  .S'.  dl  Z'.  5 ;  UamUten.  SintU,  the  HtOjat,  and 
So^tdan,  14. 

^  Stanley.  S,  dt  P.  8. 


greater  steepness  of  this  eastern  slope.  In  crossing 
this  plateau,  Seetzen  found  that  i-ain  and  wind  had 
worked  depressions  in  parts  of  its  flat,  which  con- 
tained a  few  shrubs  or  isolated  bushes.  This  flat 
rose  here  and  there  in  heights  steep  on  one  side, 
composed  of  white  chalk  with  frequent  lumps  of 
flint  embedded  (iii.  48).  The  plateau  has  a  central 
point  in  the  station  ^Khan  IfHAAl^  so  named  from 
the  date-trees  which  once  adorned  its  wady,  but 
which  have  all  disappeared.  This  point  is  nearly 
equidistant  from  Suez  westward,  'Akabah  eastward, 
ePArish  northward,  and  the  foot  of  J^l  Mitsa 
southward.  It  lies  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  **  Hadj- 
route,*'  between  Suez  and  'Akabah,  which  travei^es 
*'  a  boundless  flat,  dreary  and  desolate  "  {ibid,  56), 
and  is  1494  '  feet  above  the  Meditemmean — nearly 
on  the  same  meridian  as  the  highest  point  before 
assigned  to  et'Tih,  On  this  meridian  also  lies  Um 
Sfunaner  £Eirther  south,  the  highest  point  of  the 
entire  Peninsula,  having  an  devation  of  9300 
feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  et-Tih.  A  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  same  meridian  lies  el^Arish,  and  the 
southern  cape,  Rds  Mohammed,  is  situated  about 
340  17'.  Thus  the  pandld  31<^,  and  the  meridian 
34^,  form  important  axes  of  the  w^hole  re^on  of 
the  Peninsula.  A  full  description  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  et'Tih  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  177,  8, 
199),  together  with  a  memorandum  of  the  trai' 
vellers  who  explored  it  previously  to  himself. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  N.  of 
the  et'Tih  range,  which  is  raised  terrace-wise  by  a 
step  from  the  levd  of  the  Ghor,  rises  a  singular 
second,  or,  reckoning  that  level  itself,  a  third  pla- 
teau, superimposed  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
et-TVi  region.  These  Russegger  {Map)  distinguishes 
as  three  terraces  in  the  chalk  rid&:es.  Dr.  Kruse,  in 
his  Anmerkungen  on  Seetzen's  travels  (iii.  pt.  iii. 
410),  remarks  that  the  Jebel  et-Tih  is  the  numtes 
nigriy  or  fi4Ktty§s  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  view  that 
range  descends  to  the  exti^me  bouthern  point  of  the 
Peninsula,  thus  induding  of  course  the  Sinaitic 
region.  This  confusion  arose  from  a  want  of  dis- 
tinct conception  of  geographical  details.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  dark,  or  even 
black  colour,  which  is  observable  m  parts  (see 
p.  1750,  note  '). 

The  Hadj-route  from  Suez  to  'Akabah,  crossing 
the  Peninsula  in  a  direction  a  little  S.  of  E.,  may 
stand  for  the  choi*d  of  the  arc  of  the  et^  Tih  range, 
the  length  of  which  latter  is  about  120  miles.  This 
slope,  descending  northwards  upon  the  Mediten-a- 
nean,  is  of  limestone  {S,  andP,  7),  covered  with 
coarse  gravel  intei*spersed  with  bhu'k  flints  and 
drift  (Hussegger's  Map),  But  its  desolation  has 
not  always  been  so  extreme,  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep 
having  once  grazed  in  parts  of  it  where  now  only 
the  camd  is  found.  Three  passes  through  the 
et-TVi  range  are  mentioned  by  Kobiiison  (i.  p.  123 ; 
comp.  561-3,  App.  xxii.) — er-Jidkineh,  the  western  ; 
el-Mweikhy,  the  eastera  ;  and  el-Wursah,  between 


">  Seetzen,  who  croased  this  route  6  hours  to  the  £.  of 
this  sutlon.  says  that  this  road,  and  not  the  range  of 
et'Tth,  is  the  political  division  of  the  country,  all  the 
country  to  the  8.  of  ihe  road  being  reckoned  as  the  THr, 
and  that  northwards  as  appertaining  to  Syria  {Reum, 
HI.  410-11,  comp.  p.  58).  Mis  course  lay  between  the 
ronte  'rom  Hebron  to  'Akabah,  and  that  ttom  Hebron 
to  Suea.  He  went  straight  southwards  to  Feirdn ;  a 
ronte  which  no  traveller  has  followed  since. 

■  This  meosurement  is  a  mean  between  that  given  in 
Stanley  (map.  6\  dl  /'.  6),  and  Roasegger's  estimate,  a«  given 
by  Seetzen  {Reimt,  ill.  pU  ill.  ill). 
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the  two.  These  all  meet  S.  of  Ruhaibeh  (Reho- 
both,  Gen.  xxri.  22  ?),  in  about  N.  lat.  Sl^  5', 
£.  long.  34^  42',  and  thence  diverge  towards  He- 
bron and  Gaza.  The  eastern  <*  is  noted  by  Rus- 
segger  as  4853  feetP  above  sea-level.  Seetzen  took 
the  et-  Tih  range  for  the  "  Mount  Seir,"  passed  on 
the  waj  from  Sinai  (Horeb,  Deut.  i.  2)  to  Kadesh 
Bamea  bv  the  Israelites  {Meisen,  iii.  28;  comp. 
ibid.  Knise's  Anmerhmgen,  pt.  iii.  417).  It 
would  foim  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  left  to  the 
Israelites,  going  south-eastwards  near  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Seetzen,  proceeding  towards 
Sutt,  t.  e.  in  the  opposite  direction,  mentions  a  high 
sandy  plain  {Beisenj  iii.  p.  Ill),  apparently  near 
Wady  OhHi-Cndel,  whence  its  steep  southern  face  was 
visible  in  a  white  streak  stretching  westwards  and 
eastwards.  Dr.  Stanley  {S,  and  P.  7)  says,  <*  how- 
ever much  the  other  mountains  of  the  Peninsula  vary 
in  foim  or  height,  the  mountains  of  the  Tth  are  al- 
ways aliice — always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline 
and  blanched  desolation."  4  They  appear  like  "  a  long 
limestone  wall."  This  traveller  saw  them,  how- 
ever, only  *'  from  a  distance "  {ibid,  and  note  2). 
Seetzen,  who  crossed  them,  going  fi*om  Hebron  to 
Sinai,  says  of  the  view  from  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  lower  mountain- line  :  "  What  a  landscape  was 
that  I  looked  down  upon  I  On  all  sides  the  most 
frightful  wilderness  extended  out  of  sight  in  every 
direction,  without  tree,  shrub,  or  spec^k  of  gi-een. 
It  was  an  alternation  of  flats  and  hilU,  for  the  most 
pail  black  as  night,  only  the  naked  ix)ck-walls  on 
the  hummocks  and  heights  showed  patches  of 
dazzling  whiteness  '  ....  a  striking  image  of  our 
globe,  when,  through  Phaeton's  carelessness,  the 
sun  came  too  near  to  it"  {Keisen,  iii.  p.  50). 
Similarly,  describing  the  sceneiy  of  the  Wady  el- 
Bidra,  by  which  he  passed  the  et-Tih  range  (see 
note  °  below),  he  says :  "  On  the  S.  side  rose  a  con- 
luderable  range,  desolate,  craggy,  and  naked.  All 
was  limestone,  chalk,  and  flint.  The  chalk  difls 
gave  the  steep  off-set  of  the  Tih  range  on  its  S. 
side  the  aspect  of  a  snow  mountain'*  (p.  62). 

The  other  routes  which  traverse  the  Peninsula 
are,  that  fi-om  Hebron  to  Suez  along  the  maritime 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  passing  el-Arish ;  that  from  Suez  to  Tur 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  through  the 
Kda\  and  that  from  'Akabah,  near  Eziongeber, 
ascending  the  western  wall  of  the  'Arabah  through 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  by  several  passes,  not  far 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to- 
wards Hebron,  in  a  course  here  nearly  N.W.,  then 
again  N."  A  modem  mountain  road  has  been  par- 
tially constructed  by  Abbas  Pasha  in  the  pass  of 
the  Wady  ffebrdUf  leading  from  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  towards  the  convent  commonly  called 

«  Seetxen  probably  took  this  easteni  pass,  which  leads 
out  Into  the  Wady  BerGh  (Seetzen,  El  Bidra,  called  also 
SI  Schdide^  Rdien,  iii.  pt  til.  411,  Knise's  Anmarlnwgen, 
comp.  iii.  62).  He,  however,  shortly  before  crossing  the 
range,  came  upon  *'  a  flat  hill  yielding  wholesome  pasture 
for  camels,  considerable  numbere  (Hanfen)  of  whidi  are 
met  with  here,  also  two  herds  of  goats  and  some  sheep  " 
(Hi.  60) ;  not  strlcUy  confirming  the  previous  statement, 
which  Is  Dr.  Robinson's. 

p  It  Is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
figure  (4645  ft)  given  by  Dr.  Stanley  (.9.  A  P.,  map, 
p.  S)  apparently  as  the  extreme  height  of  the  mountain 
XUOdjme  (Stanley, .7^.  Kdime),  since  we  might  expect  that 
the  pass  wonld  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  highest  point, 
instead  of  higher.    On  this  mountain,  see  p.  1767,  note  <. 

4  Seetzen  (ill.  66)  remarks  that  '•  the  slope  of  the  et-Tfk 


St.  Cathanne's.  The  ascent  from  the  trough  of  the 
*Arabah  (which  is  steeper-sided  at  its  N.W.  ex- 
tremity than  elsewhere),  towards  the  general  plateaa 
is  by  the  pass  el-KhHrdr^  by  whidh  l^e  level  "t 
that  broad  surface  is  attained.  The  smaller  plate\Q 
1 1-ests  obliquely  upon  the  latter,  abutting  on  the  I^-  i: 
Sea  at  Masada,  whero  its  side  and  that  of  the  lo«  -r 
floor  oonvei^e,  and  is  reached  by  ascending  thrnnj*. 
the  higher  Nukb  e^-SHfa.  Its  face,  conre$}ionc:Q;: 
to  the  southern  face  of  the  T%h  plateau,  looks  c><i- 
siderably  to  the  W.  of  S.,  owing  to  this  oUiquitr, 
and  is  delineated  like  a  well-defined  n)onntaiQ-«xJ 
in  Kiepert's  map,  having  at  the  S.R.  angle  a  \*-A 
buttress  in  the  Jehel  MOkhrdk,  and  at  the  S.W. 
another  in  the  J^i  *Araif  en-Nakah,  which  st»U 
out  apparently  in  the  wilderness  like  a  promontorr 
at  sea.  From  the  former  mountain,  its  vnf^*. 
southerly  point,  at  about  30**  20'  N.  L.,  t;i> 
plateau  extends  northward  a  little  east,  t::i  it 
merges  in  the  soutiiem  slope  of  Judea,  bnt  at  aU  : 
30°  50'  N.  L.,  is  cut  nearly  throu8:h  by  the  W  "'-. 
Fikrehy  ti^nching  its  area  eastward,  and  not  <{  >> 
meeting  the  Wady  Mirrdh,  which  has  its  d<^liritr 
apparently  toward  the  Wady  ei'Arish  werfwari. 
The  Hkce  of  mountain-wall  mentioned  above  cnf 
probably  be  **  the  mountain  of  the  Amrnntes,"  orth.^ 
whole  higher  plateau  may  be  so  (Deut.  i.  7, 19, '-'*•,. 
A  line  drawn  northwards  from  Bds  Mohaawi^i 
passes  a  little  to  the  W.  of  *Ardif  en'Nakah.  A 
more  precise  description  of  some  paiis  of  this  plxtni 
has  been  given  under  Kadesh. 

On  the  whole,  except  in  the  D^tbei  er-^'nw;>< 
sand  is  rare  in  the  Peninsula.  There  is  little  vt 
none  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  plain  drKaa  od  t:^ 
S.  W.  coast  is  gravelly  rather  than  sandy  ^S.  and  /'- 
8  ).  Of  sandstone  on  -the  edges  of  the  granitic  o^tn 
mass  there  is  no  lack.'  It  is  chiefly  found  betwt^' 
the  chalk  and  limestone  of  et'  Tth  and  the  south^.Ti 
rocky  triangle  of  Sinai.  Thus  the  Jebfl  I'if'i^ 
is  of  sandstone,  in  tall  vertical  difls,  forming  tSe 
boundary  of  ei^'Ramieh  on  the  east  s>ide,  and  siir.l  ' 
steep  sandstone  clifls  are  visible  in  the  same  ]<  i  < 
lying  on  its  N.  and  N.W.  sides  (Seetzen,  ii..  *^: 
comp.  pt.  iii.  413).  In  the  Warfy  Mokatte^'  •" 
soft  surface  of  these  sandstone  clifls  ofierei  !v.t7 
tablets  "  to  the  unknown  wajrfarers  who  wrott : 
*'  Sinaitic  inscriptions.'*  This  stone  gives  in  i^-^i-- 
parts  a  strong  teA  hue  to  the  nearer  landscape,  a"  • 
softens  into  shad^  of  the  subtlest  delicacy  io  t.  - 
distance.  Whero  the  sm'fiice  has  been  brokei  svif. 
or  fretted  and  eaten  by  the  acti<Mi  of  water,  thr^ 
hues  are  most  vivid  {8.  and  P.  10-12).  llbasl'« 
supposed  that  the  Egyptians  worked  the  limc»t<ti  • 
of  «f-7IA,  and  that  that  material,  as  fooml  r;. 
the  pyivmids,  was  there  quanied.  The  ha.Jc-t^^- 
of  the  granite  in  the  Jebel  et'Tkr  has  been  ^'^  • 


range  shows  an  equal  wildness"  to  that  of  the  dc»m  o 
Its  northern  side. 

'  Omip.  Dr.  Stanley's  description  of  the  marrb  ^ « - 
the  Wady  TayiMi  "  between  vast  cUffii  white  <a  ttf  ^ 
side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  black  caldoed  colour"  <>'■'  ''■ 
69). 

■  Nearly  following  this  trade  In  the  opposite  dirpr*.  r 
I.  e.  to  the  S.E..  Seetzen  went  tnm  Hebrro  to  JAntitf  >-*  *- 
MaduraK  or  Modera\  passing  by  Jfaofi,  H-Kirmt*  '* 
"Carmel"  of  Nabal's  pastnre-groand  fai  1  Scm.  xiv.  " 
and  Aritr  {Reiten,  111.  10-18). ' 

*  A  remarkable  sandbtone  mountain  on  the  &W.  y-  •  * 
near  the  sea  Is  the  Jebel  yoMt  ("  bell  "\  «aid  b  S  - 
catted  fW>m  the  ringing  8<Amd  made  by  the  sand  pou"  >  i 
over  it<»  cliffs  (Stewart,  T.  A  K.  386.  conik.  Ros^^V  . 
ReiK»,  Ui.  27t). 
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phaticaUj  noticed  by  traTellerg.   Thus,  in  construct- 
isg  receotlj  the  moantain  rood  for  Abbas  Pasha, 
"the  rocks'*  were  found   "obstinately  to  resist 
eroi  the  gunpowder's  blast/*  and  the  sharp  glass- 
liice  edges  of  the  granite  soon  wear  away  the  work- 
men's ^oes  and  cripple  their  feet  (Hamilton,  Sinai, 
ike  Hedjaz,  and  Soudant  17).    Similarly,  Laborde 
an  {Comm,  <m  Num.  xzxiii.  36 ) :  *^  In  my  journey 
acroes  that  country  (from  £gypt,  through  Sinai  to 
the  Ghor),  I  had  caiiied  from  Ckiro  two  pair  of  shoes ; 
they  were  cut,  and  my  feet  came  through ;  when  I 
amred  at'Akabah,  luckily  I  Ibund  in  the  magazines 
of  that  fortresH  two  other  pair  to  i-eplace  Uiem.   On 
my  return  to  Sinai,  I  was  barefoot  again.     Hussein 
then  pixNnired  me  sandals  half  an  inch  thick,  which, 
OD  my  arriral  in  Goii-o,  themselves  were  reduced  to 
D(rthing,  though  they  had  well-preserved  my  feet." 
Seetien  noticed  on  Mount  St.  Catherine  that  the 
granite  was  ♦*  Hne-grained  and  very  firm  '*  (iii.  90). 
For  the  area  of  greatest  relief  in  the  surface  of  the 
whole  Peninsula,  see  Sinai,  §1,  2,  3.    The  name 
Jebel  et'T&r  includes  the  whole  duster  of  moun- 
tains li-om  el-Fureid  on  the  N.  to  Um  Shaumer  on 
the  S.,  and  from  'i/^  and  ed'Deir  on  the  K.  to 
Ihun*r  and  Serbdl  on  the  W.,  including  St.  Cathe- 
rine, nearly  S.W.  of  Atiisa,     By  **  Sinai  '*  is  gene- 
rally nndei^tood  the  Mitsa  plateau,  between  the 
Wady   Ledjd    (Stanley,   Map)   and    the    Wady 
i^hteih  on   its  western  and  north-eastern  iJauks, 
«t<l  bounded  north-westward  by   the    Wady  er~ 
Bahth,  and  south-eastward  by  the  Wady  Sebdyeh 
v5  baiyehf  Stanley,  ib.).     The  Arabs  give  the  name 
of  Jar— properly  meaning  a  high  mountain  (Stan- 
ley, 8.  cmd  P.  8) — to  the  whole  i-egion  south  of 
the  Hadj-route  from  Suez  to  ^Aluibah  as  far  as  Rds- 
Mo/Mmmed  (see  above,  p.  1 749,  note").   The  name 
of  Tur  is  also  emphatically  given  to  the  cultivable 
ifgion  lying  S.W.  of  the  Jebel  et-T&r.     Its  fine 
ami  rich  date-palm   plantation  lies  a  good  way 
southwards  down  the  Gulf  ot  Suez.     Here  opens 
on  the  sea  the  most  fertile  wady  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Peninsula  (Burckhai-dt,  Arab.  ii.  362 ;  Well- 
ited,  ii.  9),  receiving  all  the  waters  which  flow 
down  the  lange  of  Sinai  westward"  (Stanley,  8.  and 
P.  19). 

HI.  A  most  important  general  question,  atler 
settling  the  outline  of  this  **  wilderness,"  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting  animal  and 
human  life,  especially  when  taxed  by  the  consumption 
of  such  fiocks  and  herds  as  the  Israelites  took  with 
them  from  Egypt,  and  probably — though  we  know 
not  to  what  extent  this  last  was  supplied  by  the 
manna — by  the  demand  made  on  its  resources  by  a 
host  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  souls.'     In 


"  Tbe  following  positions  by  East  longitude  from  Paris 
are  given  in  Seetxen,  iii.  pt  iii.,  Anmerk.  414  :— 

Sum.  29*  57'  30^,  Bergbans. 

'AkAUdi,  28*  45'.  Niebuhr;  bnt  28*  56'  by  others. 

Convent  St.  Catherine.  28*  36'  40"  5'".  Seetzen  and  Zacfa ; 
but  31*  37'  64"  by  RUppell. 

Sinai.  28*  46'. 

RAa  Hohammed,  27'  43'  24". 
Bat  there  must  be  grave  errors  in  th^fignres,  since  Snez 
i»  placed  farthest  to  tbe  east  of  all  the  places  named, 
vbereas  it  lies  furthest  to  tbe  west;  also'Alcabah  lies  an 
ealire  degree,  by  Kiepert's  map.  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  Con- 
Teat,  whereas  it  ia  here  put  at  less  than  9' ;  and  Rd» 
Mnkammied,  which  lies  further  to  the  ea»t  than  all  these 
except  'AlcalMh,  is  placed  to  tbe  west  of  them  all. 

*  Dr.  SUnley  is.  A  P.  24,  note  i),  following  Ewald 
(^esdUeUe,  ii.  61.  263,  259,  2nd  edit.),  says,  "the  most 
rccoit  and  tbe  most  critical  investigation  of  tbjs  (the 


answer  to  this  question,  ''mnch,"  it  has  been 
observed  {8.  and  P.  24),  "  may  be  allowed  for  the 
spread  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  far  and  wide  through 
the  whole  Peninsula,  and  also  for  the  cobstant 
means  of  support  from  their  own  flocks  and  herds. 
Something,  too,  might  be  elicited  from  the  undoubted 
fact  that  a  population  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the 
whole  permanent  population  of  the  Peninsula  does 
actually  pass  through  the  desert,  in  the  caravan  of 
the  5000  African  ^Igiims,  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
But,  amongst  these  considerations,  it  is  important 
to  observe  what  indications  there  may  be  oi  the 
mountains  of  Sinai  having  ever  been  able  to  furnish 
gieater  resources  than  at  present.  These  indications 
are  well  summed  up  by  Ritter  {Sinaif  pp.  926,  927). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  v^etation  of  the  wadys 
has  considerably  decreased.  In  part,  this  would  be  an 
inevitable  efi'ect  of  the  violence  of  the  winter  torrents. 
The  trunks  of  palm-trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  from  which  ihe  living  tree  has  now 
for  many  centuries  disappeared,  show  what  may 
have  been  the  devastation  produced  among  those 
mountains  whera  the  floods,  especially  in  earlier 
times,  must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  Palestine;  whilst  the  peculiar  cause — the  im- 
pregnation of  salt — which  has  pi^served  the  vestiges 
of  the  older  vegetation  there,  has  here,  of  course,  no 
existence.  The  traces  of  such  a  destmction  were 
pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  {Arab,  538)  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  having  occurred 
within  half  a  century  before  his  visit;  nlso  to 
WelUted  (ii.  15),  as  having  occun-ed  near  T^r  in 
1832.  In  pai-t,  the  same  result  has  followed  from 
the  reckless  waste  of  the  Bedouin  tribes — reckless 
in  destroying  and  caieless  in  replenishing.  A  fire,  a 
pipe,  lit  under  a  grove  of  desei't  trees,  may  clear 
away  the  vegetation  of  a  whole  valley. 

"  The  acacia  *  ti-ees  have  been  of  late  years  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  by  the  Bedouins  for  the  sake  ot 
chai-coal,"  which  forms  "  the  chief,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  the  only  traffic  of  the  Peninsula" 
{S,  and  P.  24).  Thus,  the  clearance  of  this  tree 
in  the  mountains  where  it  abounded  once,  and 
its  decrease  in  the  neighbour  groups  in  which  it 
exists  still,  is  accounted  for,  since  the  monks  appear 
to  have  aided  the  devastation.  Vegetation,  where 
maintained,  nourishes  water  and  keeps  alive  its 
own  life;  and  no  attempts  to  produce  vegetation 
anywhere  in  tliis  desert  seem  to  have  failed.  "  The 
gardens  at  the  wells  of  Moses,  under  the  French 
and  English  agents  from  Suez,  and  the  gardens  iu 
the  valleys  of  Jebel  Milsa,  under  the  care  of  the 
Greek  monks  of  the  Convent  of  St.  rCatherine,**  are 
conspicuous  examples  (/6. 26).     Besides,  a  traveller 


Israelltl&h)  history  inclines  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  600,000 
(males  of  tbe  warlike  age)  as  authentic" 

>  l>r.  Stanley  (25)  thinks  the  ark  and  wooden  utensils 
of  tbe  Tabernacle  were  of  this  timber.  Seetzen  (iii.  109) 
saw  no  trees  nearly  big  enough  for  such  service,  and  thinks 
it  more  probable  that  the  material  was  obtained  by  pur- 
chase from  travelling  caravans ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
he  thinks  that  the  tree  {Mimota  yilatica)  is  in  this 
wilderness  l>elow  its  usual  size,  or  that  not  this  but  some- 
thing else  ia  the  "  Shittlm-wood  "  of  the  A.  V. 

7  So  called,  bnt  the  proper  name  appears  to  be  t^c 
ayiac  ^cTo^op^oToK.  «•  c  the  Transfiguration  of  our 
Lord,  represented  in  the  great  mosaic  of  Justinian,  in 
the  apse  of  its  church,  probably  of  his  age.  as  is  also 
the  name  ( l*yrwhilt).  The  transfer  of  the  body  of  St. 
Catherine  thither  from  Egypt  by  angeht  is  only  one  of  tho 
local  legends;  but  its  association  appears  to  have  pre- 
domhiated  with  travellers  (Seetzen.  iii.  pt.  iii.  414, 5). 
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in  the  1 6th  century  calls  the  Wady  ev'Safieh  in  front 
of  the  Convent,  now  entirely  bare,  **  a  vast  green 
plain."'  In  this  wilderness,  too,  abode  Amalek, 
**  the  first  of  the  nations,"  powerful  enough  seri- 
ously to  imperil  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  it,  aiid  importantly  contributing  to  subse- 
quent history  under  the  monarchy.  Besides  whom 
we  have  "  king  Arad  the  Canaanite,  who  dwelt  in 
the  south,"  t.  e.  apparently  on  the  terrace  of  moun- 
t«n  overhanging  the  Ghdr  near  Mosada  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  a  region  now  wholly  desolate.  If  his 
people  wei-e  identical  with  the  Amorites  or  Canaan- 
ites  of  Num.  xiv.  43 ;  Deut.  i.  44,  then,  besides 
the  Amalekites  of  Ex.  xvii.  8,  we  have  one  other 
host  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  desert,  who 
fought  with  Israel  on  equal  or  superior  terms ;  and, 
if  ^ey  ai'e  not  identical,  we  have  two  sudi  (Num. 
xiv.  40-45,  xxi.  1,  xxxiii.  40;  Deut.  i.  43,  44). 
These  must  have  been  *<  something  more  than  a 
mei-e  handful  of  Bedouins.  The  Egyptian  copper- 
mines,  monuments,  and  hieroglyphics  in  SUrd^it  e^ 
Xhadtm  and  the  Wady  AfOghira,  imply  a  degree 
of  inteiTOurse  between  Egypt  and  the  Peninsula  "  in 
a  period  probably  older  than  the  Exodus,  "  of  which 
all  other  ti-aces  have  long  ceased.  The  ruined 
cities  of  Edom  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  'Araboh, 
and  the  remains  and  history  of  Petra  itself,  indi- 
cate a  traffic  and  a  population  in  these  remote 
regions  which  now  is  almost  inconceivable  **  (J3.  ^  P. 
26).  Even  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  a.d.  showed 
traces  of  habitation,  some  of  which  still  remain  in 
ruined  cells  and  gardens,  &c.,  far  exceeding  the  tale 
told  by  present  facts.  Seetzen,  in  what  is  perhaps  as 
aiid  and  desolate  a  region  as  any  in  tlie  whole 
desett,  asked  his  guide  to  mention  all  the  neigh- 
bouring places  whose  names  he  knew.  He  received 
a  list  of  sixty-three  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
MadUrah,  Petra,  and  'Akabah,  and  of  twelve  more 
in  the  Ohdr  e8-S(tphia,  of  which  total  of  seventy- 
five  all  save  twelve  are  now  abandoned  to  the 
desert,  and  have  retained  nothing  save  their  names 
— **  a  proof,"  he  remarks,  **  that  in  very  emly  ages 
this  region  was  extremely  populous,  and  that  the 
furious  rage  with  which  the  Arabs,  both  before  and 
after  the  age  of  Mahomet,  assailed  the  Greek  em- 
perors, was  able  to  convert  into  a  waste  this 
blooming  region,  extending  from  the  limit  of  the 
Hedja2  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  "  CReisen^ 
iii.  17,  18). 

Thus  the  same  traveller  in  the  same  journey 
(from  Hebron  to  Mad&rah)  entered  a  Wady  c^«l 
el-Jemen,  where  was  no  trace  of  water  save  moist 
spots  in  the  sand,  but  on  making  a  hole  with  the 
hand  it  was  quickly  full  of  water,  good  and  drink- 
able (t6.  13).  The  same,  if  saved  iu  a  cistern,  and 
served  out  by  sluices,  might  probably  have  clothed 
the  bare  wady  wiUi  verdure.  This  is  coufiimed 
by  his  remark  (t^.  83),  that  a  blooming  vegeta- 
tion shows  itself  in  this  climate  wherever  there  is 
water;  as  well  as  by  the  example  of  the  tank 
system  as  practised  in  Hindostan.  He  also  notices 
that  thera  are  quicksands  in  many  spots  of  the 
Debbet  er-Ramleht  which  it  is  difiicult  to  under- 
stand, unless  as  caused  by  accumuhitions  of  water 
{ibid,  67).  Similariy  in  the  desert  Wady  el- 
Kvdeis  between  Hebron  and  Sinai,  he  found  a  spot 


>  Monconys  quoted  bj  Stanley,  S.  and  P. 

•  SeeUien  spnks  In  one  place  of  a  few  shell-flSh  being 
Been  along  its  aouthtm  shore.  Compare  Stanley.  S.  d  I*. 
293.   [Ska,  THK  Salt.] 

b  The  word  Midbar  has  been  examined  under  the  head 


of  quicksand  with  spone  ahmbs  growing  in  it 

(*.  48). 

Now  the  question  is  surely  a  pertinent  one,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  siibsisteoce  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderiDgs 
how  the  sixty-three  perished  oomronnities  namd 
by  Seetzen's  guide  can  have  supported  themselre  ? 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  fish  cannot  live  in  the 
Dead  Sea,*  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
these  extinct  towns  or  villages  were  in  any  lai^ 
proportion  near  enough  to  its  waters  to  avail  thenn 
selves  of  its  resources,  even  if  such  existed.  To 
suppose  that  the  country  could  ever  have  supported 
extoisive  coverts  for  game  is  to  assume  the  most 
difficult  of  all  solutions  of  the  question.  The 
creatures  that  find  shelter  about  the  rocks,  as  ham, 
antelopes,  gazelles,  jerboas,  and  the  lizards  thst 
bnn-ow  in  the  sand  {el-Dsobb),  alluded  to  by  this 
traveller  in  seveivl  places  (iii.  67,  oomp.  jL  iil 
415-442,  and  Laborde,  Comm.  on  iftan.  xxxiii.  42^, 
are  far  too  few,  to  judge  from  appearances,  to  do 
more  than  eke  out  a  subsistence,  the  staple  of  whirii 
must  have  been  otherwise  supplied  ;  and  the  sane 
remark  will  apply  to  sacfa  casual  windfalls  » 
swarms  of  edible  locusts,  or  flights  of  quiib. 
Nor  can  the  memory  of  these  plaoss  be  probohlT 
connected  with  the  distant  period  when  Fetn,  xht 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Nabatheans,  eojojed 
the  carrying  trade  between  the  Levant  and  b^ 
westwards,  and  the  rich  communities  further  ast. 
There  is  least  of  all  reason  for  supposing  that  br 
the  produce  of  mines,  or  bv  aspbalt  gathered  6«b 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  by  any  other  native  comnxKlitMB, 
they  can  ever  have  enjoyed  a  oonuneioe  of  thor 
own.  We  are  thrown  back,  then,  upon  the  inpfio- 
sition  that  they  must  in  some  way  have  snppvtei 
themselves  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  And  the 
produce  for  whidi  it  is  most  adapted  is  either  thit 
of  the  date-palm,  or  that  to  which  earlier  parallels 
point,  as  those  of  Jethro  and  the  Kenites,  and  cl 
the  various  communities  in  the  sonthcra  border  of 
Judah  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  3,  4;  1  Ssn. 
XXX.  27-31),  viz.  that  of  pasturage  for  6ocb  sod 
herds,  a  possibility  which  seems  solely  to  depend  oq 
adequately  husbanding  the  water  supplied  by  the 
reins.      This  tallies   with  the  use  of  the  wofd 

"TSnO,  for  •*  wildemess,"  •*.  e,  •*  a  wide  open  Fpsa, 

with  or  without  actual  pasture,  the  country  of  the 
nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  sgricu^ 
tural  and  settled  people"  (5.  and  P.  486,  App. 
§9).^  Thei-e  seems  however  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  a  capacity  for  pasturage,  whether  sctuilj 
realized  or  not.  This  corresponds,  too,  with  the 
"  thin,"  or  rather  **  transparent  coating  d'  vesirtf 
tion,"  seen  to  clothe  the  greater  part  of  the  Sioaitk 
wilderness  in  the  present  day  (sWcf.  16,  2*2 .  saI 
which  furnishes  an  initial  minimum  from  vh  dt 
human  fostering  hands  might  extend  the  pro^pr.i 
of  possible  resources  up  to  a  point  as  far  in  eitra 
of  present  facts  as  wei-e  tlie  numbere  of  the  I».»^ 
itish  host  above  the  6000  Bedouma  computed  mv 
to  form  the  population  of  the  desert.  As  re^^sitis 
the  date-palm,  Uasselquist  speaks  as  though  it  ak«e 
aflbrded  the  means  of  lite  to  some  czistiog  A]^ 
communities.    Hamilton  (/Sthot,  ^c,  17)  aays  tint 


of  Dkskkt  [vol  I.  429}.  The  writer  of  that  snfc*  hat 
notlilng  to  add  (o  It,  except  to  call  attaattoo  to  the  m  "^ 
the  term  in  Jer.  il.  1,  where  the  prophet  Id  tmx>^v€^ 
gives  an  exact  deflnttjon  of  a  Midbar:  -a  Uad  Mf 
sown  "-that  is,  left  to  oatare.  [^0 
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in  liis  path  by  the  Wady  ffebrdn,  towards  the 
modern  Sinai,  **  small  damps  of  uncultivated 
dtite-trees  rise  between  the  granite  walls  of  the 
pass,  wherever  the  winter  torrents  have  left  suffi- 
eieot  detritus  for  their  nourishment."  And  again, 
alter  docribing  the  pass  of  the  Convent,  he  con- 
tinues, **  beneath  lies  a  veritable  chaos,  through 
vhicb  now  trickles  a  slender  thread  of  water,  where 
in  winter  rushes  down  a  boiling  torrent "«  (t6. 
Id].  It  is  hardlj  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
resoDfoes  of  the  desert,  under  a  careful  economy  of 
nature's  bounty,  might  be,  to  its  present  means  of 
subsistence,  as  that  winter  torrent's  volume  to  that 
summer  stteamlet's  slender  thread.  In  the  Wady 
Hebron  this  traveller  found  **  a  natural  bath," 
formed  in  the  granite  by  the  *Ain  Hebrdn,  called 
-the  Christians'  pool"  (i6.  17).  Two-thirds  of 
the  way  up  the  Jebel  Muaa  he  came  upon  **a 
frozen  streamlet"  {ib,  30);  and  Seetsen,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  found  snow  lying  about  in  sheltered 
clefts  of  the  Jebel  Catharin,  where  the  rays  of 
the  sun  could  not  penetrate  (iii.  92).  Hamilton 
encountered  on  the  Jebel  Jtft2sa  a  thunderstorm, 
with  «*  heavy  rain  "  {Smai,  4rc„  16).  Thae 
seems  on  the  whole  no  deficiency  of  precipitation. 
Indeed  the  geographical  situation  would  rather 
be^ieak  a  copious  supply.  Any  soutlierly  wind 
ma»t  bring  a  lair  amount  of  watery  vapour  iix>m 
the  Red  Soi,  or  from  one  of  its  expanding  ai-ms, 
which  embrace  the  Peninsula  on  either  side,  like 
the  blades  of  a  forfex ;  while  at  no  greater  distance 
than  140  miles  not-tliward  roU  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  supplying,  we  may  suppose,  their 
quota,  which  the  much  lower  nmges  of  the  Tih 
fuid  Odjme  cannot  effectually  intercept.  Nor  is 
then;  any  such  shelter  from  rain-clouds  on  either 
of  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  'Akabah,  as  the  long  line 
of  mountains  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Egypt,  which 
Kreens  the  rain  supply  of  the  former  from  i-eaching 
the  valley  of  the  5«ile.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
iormation  of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  high  wedge  of 
gnnitic  mountains  at  its  core,  would  rather  receive 
and  condense  the  vapomv  firom  either  gulf,  and 
precipitate  their  bounty  over  the  lower  faces  of 
mountain  and  troughs  of  wady,  interposed  between 
it  and  the  sea.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
^M  low  intellectual  condition  of  the  monks  ^  forbids 
SUV  reasonable  hope  of  adequate  meteorological 
observations  to  check  these  merely  probabfe  argu- 
ments with  reliable  statements  of  fiict;  but  in 
tiw  absence  of  any  such  register,  it  seems  only  fair 
to  take  reasonable  probabilities  fully  into  view. 
Yet  some  significant  £M;ts  are  not  wanting  to 
redeem  in  some  degree  these  probabilities  from  the 
ground  of  mere  hypothesis.  *'  In  two  of  the  gieat 
wadys*'  which  break  the  wilderness  on  the  coast 
ot  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  **  OhUrHndei,  and  Useit,  with 
its  continuation  of  the  Wddy  Tayibeh,  tracts  of 
Tcgetation  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  luxuri- 

^ * 

'  Tbfere  is  no  mistaking  the  enomous  amount  of  rain 
which  must  fall  on  the  Desert  and  ran  off  uselessly  Into 
tl»  tea.  In  February  all  the  wadys  had  evklently  bad 
ttrong  torrents  ^wn,  and  all  across  them  ttonx  hill-side 
to  hill-side.  The  whole  lurfaoe  of  wide  valleys  was 
asrked  and  ribbed  like  the  bed  of  a  stony  and  sandy 
stream  In  England.  Tbe  great  plain  of  Murkh^  was  In- 
tenected  In  aU  directions  by  these  torrents,  draining 
the  moontatns  about  Jfukb  Badera,  So  all  the  wadys, 
vbererer  tbers  was  a  decided  fall.  M^Jor  Maodonidd 
(nipped  at  present  In  superintending  tbe  working  of  a 
turquoise  bed  at  SihrAbit  d-Khadim)  said  that  after  a 
luddeo  storm  In  the  bills  to  the  N.,  be  bad  from  two  to 


ance."  The  wadvs  leading  down  from  the  Sinai  range 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  **  furnish  the  same  testi- 
mony, in  a  still  greater  degi-ee,"  as  stated  by  Rtip- 
pell.  Miss  Martineau,  Or.  Robinson,  and  Burckhardt. 
**  In  three  spots,  however,  in  the  desert  .  .  .  this 
vegetation  is  broi^ht  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
genoal  configuration  of  the  country  to  a  still  higher 
pitch.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
springs  is  that  whidi  randen  the  clusten  of  the 
Jebel  Muaa  the  chief  resort  of  the  Bedouin  tribes 
during  the  summer  heats.  Four  abundant  sources 
in  the  mountains  immediately  above  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine  must  always  have  made  that 
i^on  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  the  desert .  .  . 
Oases  (anal(^us  to  that  of  Ammm  in  the  western 
desei-t  of  the  Nile)  are  to  be  found  wherever  the 
waters  from  the  different  wadys  or  hills,  whether 
from  winter  streams  or  from  such  living  springs  as 
have  just  been  desGribed»  converge  to  a  conunon 
I'eser^'oir.  One  such  oasis  in  the  Sinaitic  desert 
seems  to  be  the  palm-grove  of  El-Wady  &i  Tttr, 
described  by  Burdchardt  as  so  thick  that  he  could 
hardly  find  his  way  through  it  (^S^.  and  P.  19,  note 
1 ;  see  Burckh.  Arab,  ii.  3f^2).  The  other  and  the 
more  important  is  the  Wddy  Feirdn,  high  up  in 
the  table-Und  of  Sinai  itself  [^S,  and  F.  18,  19)." 
Now,  what  nature  has  done  in  these  favoured  spots 
might  sui-ely  be  seconded  *  in  othera  by  an  ample 
population,  familiarized,  to  some  extent,  by  their 
sojourn  in  £gypt  with  the  most  advanced  agricul- 
tuitd  experience  of  the  then  world,  and  guided  by 
an  able  leader  who  knew  the  country,  and  found 
in  his  wifie's  family  othera  who  knew  it  even  better 
than  he  (Num.  x.  31).  It  is  thus  supposable  that 
the  language  of  Ps.  evil.  35-38,  is  based  on  no 
mere  pious  imagei-y,  but  on  actual  fact:  '*  He 
tumeth  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water,  and 
dry  ground  into  water-springs.  And  there  He 
maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  prepare 
a  city  for  habitation ;  and  sow  the  fields  and  plant 
vineyaitls,  which  may  yield  fi'uits  of  increase.  He 
blesseth  them  so  that  they  are  multiplied  gi^eatly ; 
and  suffereth  not  their  cattle  to  decrease.*'  And 
thus  we  may  find  an  approximate  basis  of  reality 
for  the  oihanced  poetic  images  of  Isaiah  (xli.  19, 
Iv.  13).  Palestine  itself  affords  abundant  tokens  of 
the  resources  of  nature  so  husbanded,  as  in  the  artifi- 
cial **  torraces  of  which  there  ai^  still  traces  to  the 
very  summits"  of  tbe  mountains,  and  some  of 
which  still,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  **  are  occupied  by 
masses  of  vegetation  "  {S,  and  P.  138,  297).  In 
favoured  spots  wild  luxuriance  testifies  to  the 
extent  of  the  natural  resources,  as  in  the  wadys  oi 
the  coast,  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where  **  £ar 
and  wide  extends  the  green  circle  of  tangled 
thickets,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  the  hovels  of 
the  modem  village,  beside  which  stood,  in  ancient 
times,  the  great  city  of  Jericho  "  {ib.  3u6).  From 
this  plain  alone,  a  correspondent   of  the  British 

three  feet  of  water  ranning  f^iously  through  bis  tents 
for  three  hours.  In  Wady  MUghdra,  Common  taidustry  in 
digging  tanks  would  make  all  the  wadys  "  blossom  as  tbe 
rose  "  (Tyrwhlit). 

d  See  Dr.  Stanley's  estimate  of  the  inmates  of  tbe  ooa- 
vent  (JS.  dk  P.  65, 66). 

■  Nsy.  It  is  possible  that  such  works  bad  already  to 
some  extent  been  undertaken  on  account  of  the  mining 
colonies  which  certainly  then  existed  at  Wady  UHgh&ra 
and  SSr6bU  et'Shadhn,  and  were  probably  supported  on 
tbe  produce  of  the  country,  not  sent  on  camels  from 
Egypt  Cryrwhltt). 
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Consul  at  Jaffa  asserts  that  he  could  feed  the  whole 
population  of  modem  Syi-ia  {Cotton  Supply  Re- 
porter^  June  14, 1862).  But  a  plantation  i^eemed 
from  the  wilderness  is  ever  in  the  position  of  a 
besi^ed  city  ;  when  once  the  defence  of  the  human 
gan-isou  is  withdrawn,  the  fertility  stimulated  by 
its  ^ency  must  obviously  perish  by  the  invasion 
of  the  wild.  And  thus  we  may  probably  suppose 
that,  from  numberless  tracts,  thus  temporarily 
rescued  from  ban-enuess,  in  situations  only  mode- 
rately fiivourable,  the  traces  of  verdure  have  van- 
ished, and  the  desert  has  reclaimed  its  own;  or 
that  there  the  soil  only  betrays  its  latent  capacity 
by  an  unprofitable  dampness  of  the  sand. 

iSeetzen,  on  the  route  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  after 
describing  an  **  immense  flinty  plaiA,"  the  "  dreariest 
and  most  desolate  solitude,"  observes  that,  **  as  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  is  ovei*  and  the  warm  weather  sets 
in,  the  pits  (of  rain-water)  dry  up,  and  it  becomes 
uninhabitable,"  as  '*  there  are  no  brooks  or  springs 
here"  (iii.  55,  56).  Dr.  Stewart  {The  Tent  and 
the  Khan,  14,  15)  says  of  the  Wady  Ahthi,  which 
he  would  identify  with  Etham  (E^.  xiii.  20;  Num. 
xxxiii.  6),  '*  sand-hills  of  considerable  height  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  sea,  and  prevent  the  winter  rains 
from  running  off  rapidly.  A  considerable  deposit 
of  rich  alluvial  loam  is  the  result,  averaging  from 
2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  by  sowing  upon  which 
immediately  after  the  rains  the  Bedouins  could  cer- 
tainly reap  a  profitable  har\'est ;  but  they  affect  to 
despise  all  agricultural  labour.  .  .  .  Yet,"  he  adds, 
*'  the  region  never  could  have  supplied  food  by  its 
own  natural  vegetation  for  so  great  a  multitude  of 
flocks  and  herds  as  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
Israelites."  This  seems  rather  a  precipitate  sen- 
tence ;  for  one  can  hardly  tell  what  its  ^improved 
condition  under  ancient  civilization  may  have 
yielded,  from  merely  seeing  what  it  now  is,  after 
being  oveiTon  for  centuries  by  hordes  of  contemptu- 
ous Bedouins.  Still,  as  regards  the  ^neral  ques- 
tion, we  are  not  informed  what  numbera  of  cattle 
followed  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  We  only 
know  that  "flocks  and  herds"  went  with  them, 
were  forbidden  to  graze  "before  the  mount" 
(Sinai),  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  desert  wiUi 
their  owners.  It  further  appears  that,,  at  the  end 
of  the  forty  years'  wandering,  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  cattle-masters. 
And,  when  we  consider  how  gi^eatly  the  long  and 
sore  bondage  of  Egypt  must  have  interfered  with 
their  fevourite  purauit  during  the  eighty  years  of 
Moses'  life  before  the  Exodus,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  think  that  in  the  other  tribes  only  a  few  would 
have  possessed  cattle  on  leaving  Egypt.  The  notion 
of  a  people  "  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt "  (Ex.  v.  12),  in  pursuit  of  wholly 
different  and  absorbing  labour,  being  able  generally 
to  maintain  their  wealth  as  sheep-masters  is 
obviously  absurd.  It  is  therefore  supposable  that 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  a  portion  of  Manasseh  had,  by 
remoteness  of  local  position,  or  other  favourable 
circumstances  to  us  unknown,  escaped  the  oppi-es- 
sive  consequences  to  their  flocks  and  herds  which 
must  have  generally  prevxdled.  We  are  not  told 
that  the  lambs  at  the  first  passover  were  obtained 
from  the  flock  of  each  family,  but  only  that  they  wera 
bidden  to  "  draw  out  and  take  a  Iamb  for  an  house  *' 
— a  diiection  quite  consistent  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  with  purchase.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  these  two  tribes  and  a  half  may  have  been  the 
chief  cattle-mastera  first  as  well  as  last.  If  they 
had  enough  cattle  to  find  their  pursuit  in  tending 


them,  and  the  others  had  not,  economy  would  dictate 
a  transfer ;  and  the  whole  multitude  of  csttle  wotiU 
probably  fare  better  by  such  an  arniD^tnent  than 
by  one  which  left  a  few  head  scattoed  up  aiul 
down  in  tiie  families  of  different  tribes.  Nor  & 
thei^  any  reason  to  think  that  the  whole  of  \ht 
forty  yeara'  sojourn  was  spent  in  such  locomoti'iD 
as  marks  the  more  continuous  portion  of  the  iiam- 
tive.  The  great  gap  in  the  record  of  events  kft 
by  the  statement  of  Deut.  i.  46,  "  Ye  abo>le  id 
Kadesh  many  days,"  may  be  filled  up  by  the  scf»- 
position  of  quaiteiis  established  in  a  &voanbie 
site,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  whole  time  imr 
have  bei»n  really  passed  in  such  staiioiiary  encuDp> 
ments.  And  here,  if  two  tribes  and  a  half  oqIt  v^e 
occupied  in  tending  cattle,  some  resource  of  labour, 
to  avoid  the  embarrassing  temptations  c£  idlenea 
in  a  host  so  large  and  so  disposed  to  mamnr, 
would  be,  in  a  human  sense,  neoessaiy.  Nor  caa 
any  so  probable  an  occupation  be  assigned  to  tbe 
i^emainlng  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  as  that  of  dnnriog 
from  the  wilderness  whatever  o(mtribati(«$  it 
might  be  made  to  afford.  From  what  thfv  hA 
seen  in  %ypt,  the  work  of  irrigation  would  bf 
&miliar  to  them,  and  from  the  prospect  befm 
them  in  Palestine  the  pi-actice  would  at  sodm  tinj» 
become  necessary:  thus  thera  were  on  the  wb()r 
the  soundest  reasons  for  not  allowing  their  fxpc 
rienoe,  if  possible,  to  lapse.  And,  irrigatioo  lee: 
supposed,  there  is  little,  if  any,  difficulty  io  ni}^ 
posing  its  results ;  to  the  spontaneousoesB  of  whkh 
ample  testimony,  from  various  travellers  bss 
been  dted  above.  At  any  rate  it  is  vdmt»  u- 
decide  the  question  of  the  possible  resources  of  Uc 
desert  from  the  condition  to  which  the  apatbj  »i 
fastidiousness  of  the  Bedouins  have  reduced  it  ic 
modem  times.  On  this  view,  while  the  pert]; 
pastoral  tribes  would  i*etain  their  habits  mini- 
paired,  the  remainder  would  acquire  some  si'.'!' 
probation  in  those  works  of  the  field  whidb  vm  ti 
form  the  staple  industiy  of  their  future  com  tnr. 
But,  if  any  one  still  insists  that  the  produce  of  t^ 
desert,  however  supposably  improved,  oooM  kt*- 
have  yielded  support  for  ail  **  the*  flocki  acd 
herds  "—utterly  indefinite  aa  their  number  i^ 
which  were  carried  thither ;  this  need  not  inr*!^ 
date  the  present  ailment,  mudi  less  be  dROv-. 
inconsistent  with  the  Scinptural  narrative.  Th<^^ 
is  nothing  in  the  latter  to  forbid  our  suppoMu^ 
that  the  cattle  perished  in  the  wikieiiien  by  ho 
di^s  or  by  thousands.  Even  if  the  wont  •: 
Ps.  cvii.  38  be  taken  in  a  semse  literally  histoixi!. 
they  need  mean  no  moi«  than  that,  by  tbe  tii;<' 
they  reached  the  borders  of  Palestine,  tbe  txrixt!^^ 
so  lost  had,  by  a  change  of  favourable  cint:n»- 
stances,  been  replaced,  perhaps  even  by  cspt:- 
from  the  enemy,  over  whom  God, and  not  theii  ■ «' 
sword,  had  given  them  the  victory.  All  tJut  .* 
contendeii  for  is,  that  the  resources  of  the  vi.i^'- 
ntes  were  doubtless  utilized  to  the  utnx«t  -  ^ 
that  the  flocks  and  heixis,  so  far  as  they  surriN"- 
were  so  kept  alive.  What  those  resoorc*  ni  ;tt 
amount  to,  is  perliaps  nearly  as  indefinite  »c  •"* 
quiry  as  what  was  the  number  of  ihK  csttltc.  T 
difficulty  would  *•  find  its  level  "  by  the  diminuh.* 
of  the  latter  till  it  fell  within  the  lifflit»  •>•'  * 
foi*mer;  and  in  this  balanced  state  we  mxi<  >« 
content  to  leave  the  question. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  left  out  of  view,  in  ct«ffi«  • 
ing  any  ai-guments  regarding  the  possible  cb«iE»  ^ 
the  character  of  the  wilderaess^  that  ^]^^' 
policy  certainly  lay,  on  tbe  whol«»  io  ftw^r  «» 
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extending  the  desolation  to  their  own  frontier  on 
the  Saez  side ;  for  thos  they  would  gain  the  sorest 
protection  against  invasion  on  their  most  exposed 
border ;  and  as  Egypt  rather  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  internal  civilization  than  an  exten- 
^Q  of  influenoe  hf  foreign  conquest,  such  a  desert 
frontier  woufd  be  to  Egypt  a  cheap  defence.  Thus 
we  may  assume  that  the  Pharaohs,  at  any  rate 
after  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  would  discern 
their  interest  and  would  act  upon  it,  and  that  the 
felling  of  wood  and  stopping  of  wells,  and  the  obli- 
teration, wherever  possible,  of  oases,  would  sys- 
tematically make  the  Peninsula  untenable  to  a 
hostile  army  descending  from  the  N.£.  or  the  N. 

IV.  It  remains  to  trace,  so  far  as  possible,  the  track 
pursued  by  the  host,  bearing  in  mind  the  limita- 
tioD  before  stated,  that  a  variety  of  converging  or 
parallel  routes  must  often  have  been  required  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  so  great  a  number.  Assum- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  to  have  been  effected 
at  same  spot  N.  of  the  .now  extreme  end  of  the 
(fulf  of  Suez,  they  would  march  from  their  point 
of  binding  a  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Here  they  were 
io  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  in  it  **  they  went 
three  days  and  found  no  water."  The  next  point 
mentioned  is  Maiuh.  The  *Ain  ei-ffaicdra  has  been 
thought  by  most  travellers  since  Burckhardt's  time 
to  be  Marah.  Between  it  and  the'^^ttn  Musa  the 
plain  is  alternately  gravelly,  stony,  and  sandy, 
while  under  the  i-ange  of  Jebel  Warddn  (a  branch 
offt'lVi)  chalk  and  flints  are  found.  There  is  no 
water  on  the  direct  line  of  route  (Robinson,  i. 
87-98).  Hav&ra  stands  in  the  lime  and  gypsum 
r»Tnou  which  lines  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
^xwz  at  its  northern  extremity.  Seetzen  {Beiseny 
iii.  117)  desci-ibes  the  water  as  salt,  with  purgative 
qualities;  but  adds  that  his  Bedouins  and  their 
cameL?  drank  of  it.  He  argues,  from  its  incon- 
Mtierable  size,  that  it  could  not  be  the  Mamh  of 
Mo^es.  This,  however,  seems  an  inconclusive  rea- 
son. [Marah.]  It  would  not  be  too  near  the  point 
ot  landing  assumed,  as  above,  to  be  to  the  N.  of 
the  *Ayun  Miisa,  nor  even,  as  Dr.  Stewart  ai'gues 
'p.  55) /too  near  for  a  landing  at  the  *Ayun  Musa 
iv^\fy^  when  we  consider  the  incumbrances  which 
would  delay  the  host,  and,  especially  whilst  they  were 
new  to  tlie  desei't,  prevent  rapid  marches.  But  the 
whole  region  appears  to  abound '  in  brackish  or 
hitter  springs  (Seetzen,  ibid.  iii.  117,  &c. ;  Anmerk. 
434)).  For  instance,  about  IJ  hour  nearer  Suez 
than  the  Wady  Ghiuritndel  (which  Lepsius  took  for 
Marah,  but  which  Niebuhr  and  Robinson  I'egard  as 
more  probably  Elim),  Seetzen  {ibid.  iii.  113,  114) 
found  a  Wady  tTdl^  with  a  salt  spring  and  a  salt 
aiut  on  the  surface  of  its  bed,  the  same,  he  thinks, 
a.s  the  spot  where  Niebuhr  speaks  of  finding  rock- 

(  Dr.  ^itoun,  quoted  by  Dr.  Stewart  (I.  c),  it  seems, 
dmies  this. 

f  In  the  Wady  Tdi  were  found  date-palms,  wild  trunk- 
Ifw  Uonarisks,  and  the  whlte-flowerlng  broom;  also  a  small, 
iappy  growth,  scarce  a  band  high,  ciiHed  el  Sxemimhh  by 
the  Bedouins,  which,  when  dried,  is  pounded  by  them  and 
m\xfrA  with  wheat  for  bread.  It  has  a  saltlsh-sonr  ta»te, 
and  ifl  a  useful  salad  herb,  belunglnR  to  the  order  MtKm- 
frryanfAemum,  Linn.  (Seetzen,  iMd.). 

^  Yet  be  apparently  allows  as  possible  that  Marah  may 
bf  found  in  a  brook  observed  by  FUrer  a  little  to  the  N. 
o1  GkarOndd  (ii\.  111). 

i  'fhere  Is,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  indkmtton  of  locality  given  by  Seetzen  to  this  wady, 
and  ii»  position  ascribed  to  the  71%  eUAmdra^  as  above. 
For  Seetacn  (or  rather  Dr.  Kruse,  commenting  on  his 


salt.  This  con-esponds  in  general  proximity  with 
Marah.  The  neighbouring  region  is  described 
as  a  low  plain  girt  with  limestone  hills,  or  more 
rarely  chalk.  For  the  consideration  of  the  mir<icle 
of  sweetening  the  waters,  see  Marah.  On  this 
first  section  of  their  desert-march.  Dr.  Stanley 
[8.  and  P,  37)  remarks,  "  There  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  general  track  of  the  Israelites  afler  the 
passage  (of  the  Ketl  Sea).  If  they  were  to  enter 
the  mountains  at  all,  they  must  continue  in  the 
route  of  all  travellers,  between  the  sea  and  the 
table-land  of  the  TiA,  till  they  entered  the  low  hills 
of  GhOriindel.  According  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
scene  of  the  passage,  Mai^  may  either  be  at 
*  the  springs  of  Moses,'  or  else  at  Haw&i-a  or 
Ghfiriindel."  He  adds  in  a  note,  "Dr.  Gmul, 
however,  was  told  ...  of  a  spring  near  Tth  el- 
Amdra,  right  (t.  e.  south)  of  Haw&ra,  so  bitter 
that  neither  men  nor  camels  could  drink  of  it. 
From  hence  the  road  goes  sti-aight  to  Wady 
GlmiUndelJ'*  Seetzen  also  inclines  to  view  favour- 
ably the  identi filiation  of  el-Amara  with  Marah. 
He  gives  it  the  title  of  a  **  wady,"  and  precisely  on 
this  giound  rejects  the  pretensions  of  el-IIairdtxt 
as  being  no  **  wady,"  but  only  a  bi-ook ;  **  wheieas, 
from  the  statement  **  they  encamped "  at  Mamh, 
Marah  must,  he  argues,  have  been  a  wady.*  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  Wady  GhwMndel — 
whether  it  be  Marah,  as  Lepsius  and  (although 
doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought,  or  Elim  as  Niebuhr, 
Robinson,  and  Kruse — must  have  lain  on  the  liue  of 
march,  and  almost  equally  ceilain  that  it  furnished 
a  camping  station.  In  this  wiidy  Seetzen  found  more 
trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  than  he  anywhere  else 
saw  in  his  joumey  from  Sinai  to  Suez.  He  parti- 
cularizes several  date-palms  and  many  tamarisks, 
and  notes  that  the  laigest  quantity  of  the  vegetable 
manna,  now  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Peninsula, 
is  gathered  here  (iii.  116)  from  the  leaves  of  the 
last-named  tree,  which  here  .grows  **  with  gnarled 
boughs  and  hoary  head;  the  wild  acacia,  tangled 
by  its  desert  gi'owth  into  a  thicket,  also  shoots  out 
its  grey  foliage  and  white  blossoms  over  the  desert" 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  68).  The  **  scenery"  in  this 
region  becomes  "a  succession  of  watercourses "  ^ 
{ibid.) ;  and  the  Wady  Tayibeh^  connected  with 
Gliiirundel  by  Useit,^  is  so  named  from  the  goodly 
water  and  vegetation  which  it  contains.  These 
three  wadys  encompass  on  three  sides  the  Jehel 
Hummdm ;  the  sea,  which  it  precipitously  over- 
hangs, being  on  the  fourth.  To  judge  from  the  con- 
figuration as  given  in  the  maps,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  all  three  should  not  have  combined  to 
fonn  Elim,  or  at  any  rate,  as  Dr.  Stanley  {ibid.) 
suggests,  two  of  them.  Only,  from  Num.  xxxiii. 
9,  10,  as  Elim  appeai-s  rio^  to  have  been  on  the  sea, 

Jounial)  says,  Robinson  passed  the  wady  tico  houn  nearer 
Su^z  than  Haurdra,  and  therefore  so  far  to  the  north,  not 
south,  of  it  (Reiten,  ill.  pt.  Hi.  430-1).  Hence  It  is  possible 
that  the  Tih  and  the  Wady  d-Amdra  may  be  distinct  locali- 
ties, and  the  common  name  result  from  the  common  pro- 
perty of  a  briny  or  bitter  spring.  Kicpert's  map  (in  Robin- 
son, vol.  i.)  gives  the  two  names  AmCira  and  Jfatcdra  close 
together,  the  former  a  little,  but  less  than  a  mile,  to  the  N. 

k  So  Dr.  Kruse  notices  that  Dr.  Robinson's  Arabs  who 
camped  in  GkHrUndd  found,  at  half  au  hour's  distance 
fVom  their  camping  ground,  a  flowing  brook  and  copious 
fountains,  such  as  they  hitherto  nowhere  found  in  the 
peninsula  (Seetxen,  111.  pt  iii.  430). 

1  Robin&on  (1.  69)  says  that  near  this  wady  hot  sul- 
phureous springs  were  visited  by  Niebuhr,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  Russegger. 
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we  must  suppose  that  the  encampment,  if  it  ex- 
tended into  three  wadjs,  sto]^>ed  short  of  their 
seaward  extremities.  The  Isnielitish  host  would 
scarcely  find  in  all  three  more  than  adequate 
ground  for  their  encampment.  Bejond  (t.  e,  to ' 
the  S.E.  of  Ghiknindel\  the  ridges  and  spurs  of 
limestone  mountain  push  down  to  the  sea,  across 
the  path  along  the  plain  (Robinson,  i.  70,  and 
Map). 

This  portion  of  the  question  maj  be  summed  up 
by  presenting,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  riews  of  some 
leading  travellers  or  annotators,  on  the  site  of 
£lim : — 


Wady 
GMMtndeL 


Wady      Same  warm  q>rtngs 
Uteit.        north  of  ntr.  which 


feed  the  rich  date- 
plantations  of  the 


One  or     Laborde 
both,      **  possibly,"    convent  ther^ 
Stanley.     Robinson  Seetsen. 

(L  72). 


Nlebnhr, 

Robinson, 

Kruw. 
[ByLepdns 
idenUfied 
with  MArah.] 

Or.  Kruse  {^Anmark.  418)  singularly  takes  the 
words  of  £x.  xv.  27,  *'  they  encamped  there  (in 
Elim)  by  the  waters,**  as  meaning  **  by  the  sea;" 
whei*eas,  from  Num.  xxxiii.  9, '10,  it  appears  they 
did  not  reach  the  sea  till  a  stage  further,  although 
their  distance  from  it  previously  bad  been  but 
small. 

From  Elim,  the  next  stage  brought  the  people 
again  to  the  sea.  This  fiict,  and  the  enviable  posi- 
tion in  respect  of  water  supply,  and  consequent 
great  fertility,  enjoyed  by  Tur  on  the  coast,  would 
make  it  seem  probable  that  T^  was  the  locality 
intended ;  but  as  it  lies  more  than  serenty  miles, 
in  a  straight  line,  from  the  nearest  probably  assign- 
able spot  for  Elim,  such  a  distance  makes  it  a 
highly  improbable  site  for  the  next  encampment. 
The  probable  view  is  that  their  seaside  camp  was 
fixed  much  neai^er  to  tjie  group  of  wadys  viewed  as 
embracing  Elim,  perhaps  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Wady  Tayibeh,  which  appeai-s  to  have  a  point  of 
juncture  with  the  coast  (Stanley,  S,  and  P.  38). 
The  account  in  Ex.  xvi.  knows  nothing  of  this  en* 
campment  by  the  sea,  but  brings  the  host  at  once 
into  **  the  wilderness  of  Sin  ;'*  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  general  purpose  of  recording,  not  the 
people's  history  so  much  as  God's  dealings  with 
them,  and  the  former  ratlier  as  illustrative  of  the 
latter,  and  subordinate  thereto.  The  evident  de- 
sign however,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  being,  to  place  on 
record  their  itinerary,  this  latter  is  to  be  esteemed 
as  the  locus  chssicus  on  any  topographical  ques- 
tions, as  compared  with  others  having  a  len  special 
relation  to  the  track.     The  *'  wilderness  of  Sin"  is 


"■  He  adls  it  the  Wilderness  of  Sir,  bnt  this  is  plainly 
a  misprint  for  Sin. 

■>  His  map.  however,  omits  the  name  eUMCSa.  Robinson 
thinks  the  wilderness  of  Sin  is  the  maritime  plain  south- 
east of  Murkhdk,  bat  not  certainly  including  the  Utter. 

•  Seetsen  thought  that  Dophkah  might  posaibly  be  re- 
traced in  the  name  of  a  place  in  this  region,  el  Mibacka 
(Kmse).    For  Alnsh  there  is  no  coT\)ectare. 

9  Seetaen  compares  It  to  the  round  beads  obtained  from 
the  masUch ;  and  says  it  is  used  as  a  purgative  In  Upper 
Egypt*  and  that  It  is  supposed  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
great  effect  of  heat  on  a  sandy  soil,  since  in  ^yria  and 
elsewhere  thb  tree  has  not  the  product 

q  Dr.  Stanley  notices  that  possibly,  viewing  Gkonfndd 
(or  Cseit,  which  lies  beyond  it,  fhim  Sues)  aa  Elim,  the 
host  may  have  gone  to  the  Utter  (xhte  further  point),  and 
then  liave  tuniod  back  to  the  lower  part  of  GkMmddf 


an  appellation  no  doubt  npresnting  some  natnral 
feature,  and  none  more  probaUy  than  the  aUorial 
plain,  which,  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  about 
the  spot  we  now  regard  them  as  having  reached 
begins  to  assume  a  significant  appearance.  Tbe 
modem  name  for  this  is  e^JTda,  identified  hj 
Seetzen"  with  this  wilderness  (iii.  pt  iii.  412,. 
Dr.  Stanley  ■  calls  0^Aitl<x,at  its  initial  point,  *'  the 
plain  of  Murkhah"  and  thinks  it  is  fvobaUy  this 
wilderness.  Lower  down  the  coast  this  plahi  ex- 
pands into  the  bixMdest  in  the  Peninsula,  and  some- 
where iu  the  still  northern  portion  of  it  we  must 
doubUen  place  the  **  Dophkah  "  •  and  '*  Alush"  of 
Num.  xxxiii.  12-14. 

In  the  wiMemess  of  Sin  occorred  the  fint  mar- 
muring  tor  food,  and  the  first  fkll  of  manna.  Tbe 
modem  confection  sold  under  that  name  is  the  ei- 
udation  collected  from  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk 
tree  (tamarix  OrientaliSf  Linn.,  Anb.  tarfa,  Heh. 

TS^)  only  in  the  Smaitic  valleys,  and  in  no  gr»t 

abundance.'  If  it  results  fn»i  the  punctures  maie 
in  the  leaf  by  an  insect  (the  ooocta  mann^iara. 
Ehrenbeig)  in  the  course  of  June,  July,  tad 
August,  this  will  not  suit  the  time  of  tU 
people's  entering  the  region  *'  on  the  fifteentb  dsj 
of  the  second  month  afler  *'  their  depaituie  trcm 
Egypt  (Ex.  xvi.  1-8).  It  is  aaid  to  keep  u  a 
hardened  syrup  for  years  (Laborde,  Commetl. 
Oeogr,  on  Ex.  xvi.  13,  14),  and  thus  does  not  »• 
swer  to  the  more  striking  characteristics  desoibed 
in  Ex.  xvi.  14-26.  [Manna.]  SeeUen  tboo^t 
that  the  gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  the  acsda, 
was  the  real  manna  of  the  Israelites ;  t.  e.  Seetaot 
regai-ds  the  statement  of  ^  bread  from  heaven  "  a 
a  liction  (^Beisen,  iii.  75-79).  A  caravan  of  t 
thousand  peivons  ia  said  by  Haaselquist  (  Vot/^jt^ 
&c.,  Materia  Medica,  298,  tii&nsl.  ed.  1766  ts 
have  subsisted  solely  on  this  aubstance  for  t«« 
months.  In  the  same  passage  of  Ex.  (v.  13)  qsaJi 
are  first  mentioned. 

In  most  portions  of  the  earlier  route  it  is  men 
important  to  show  the  trac^  than  to  fix  the  sta- 
tions ;  and  audi  an  indication  only  can  be  k«ked 
for  where  nothing  beyond  the  name  of  the  ktttf  -s 
recorded.  Supposing  now  that  tbe  alluvial  pbia, 
where  it  first  begins  to  broaden  to  a  significant  ksc 
is  **  the  wilderness  of  Sin,"  all  fnrther  quesLtcs 
till  we  come  to  Sinai,  turn  on  the  atuatioa  astigci^ 
to  Rephidim.  If,  as  seems  most  likely,  Rephxlin 
be  found  at  Feirdn  [Kephidix],  it  becomes  abaot 
certain  that  the  track  of  the  host  lay  to  the  Dorti) 
of  Serb6i,^  a  magnificent  five-peaked  moonttft 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  Sinai,  and  iriikh  be- 
oomea  first  visible  at  the  plain  of  JfarM^A.  [SixAi.] 

and  there  pitched  by  the  **  Red  Sea.**  Then,  be  frnkr 
remarks,  it  wss  open  to  them  to  take  a  northftn  onrw 
for  Sinai  (Jebel  JVItoa),  avoiding  SerbU  and  /Mini*  fi^" 
gether  {S.  d  F.  38).  But  all  this,  he  add^  seeais  *  »« 
likely."    That  route  posses  by  Aw^biX  «(-fAMua  10  til' 

Jdtel  M^aa,  Bobinson.  who  went  by  this  way.  om^ 
tared  that  ei-AAfidoa  waa  a  place  of  pUgiteafe  to  t^ 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  might  have  been  the  ol|^  ^^ 
Muses'  proposed  Journey  of  *  three  di^s  into  the  ytVOf- 
neas"  (1.  79).  The  best  account  of  this  kicaUtyby  b* 
which  tbe  present  oontribQtor  baa  net  wlt^  is  tbsi  >« 
the  MS  referred  to  at  the  end  of  tUs  srtkle.  Hi' 
writer  dwells  espedally  on  tbe  taUBease  iiiaaiBi  of  b^ 
Ing  operatloos,  ref^ise  of  fUf  1,  metal,  Ibc^  \»\m  tt^ 
there ;  also  on  the  eotiencbed  camp  ai  JH»M^'  '^ 
covered  recently  by  Major  Macdonakl.  evMenOf  a  «^ 
of  great  labour  and  of  capacity  lor  a  lafge  pniHe. 
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The  tabemade  was  not  yet  set  tip,  nor  the  order  of 
march  oi^anized,  as  subsequently  (Num.  x.  13, 
kc.\  hence  the  words  "track"  or  "route/*  as 
indicating  a  line,  can  only  be  taken  in  the  most 
wiik  and  general  sense.  The  road  slowly  rises  be- 
tween the  coast  and  FeirSn^  which  has  an  elevation 
of  jnst  half  the  highest  peak  of  the  whole  cluster. 
Feirdn  most  have  been  gained  by  some  road  striking 
off  from  the  sea-coast,  like  the  Wady  Mokatteb, 
which  is  now  the  usual  route  from  Cairo  thither, 
perhaps  by  serei-al  parallel  or  conrei^ng  lines. 
Those  who  reject  Feirdn  for  Kephidim  will  have 
the  onus  of  accounting  for  sucn  a  fiiiitful  and 
blooming  spot  as,  from  its  position,  it  must  always 
hsTe  been,  being  left  out  of  the  route,  and  of  Hod- 
ing  some  other  site  for  Kephidim.  Possibly  Tiir 
itself  might  be  Kephidim,  but  then  not  one  of  the 
sites  generally  discussed  for  Sinai  will  suit.  It 
seems  better  then  to  take  Feir&n,  or  the  adjacent 
valley  of  es-Sheykh  in  connexion  with  it,  for  Kephi- 
dim. The  water  may  have  been  produced  in  one, 
and  the  battle  have  taken  place  in  the  other,  of 
these  contigaous  localities ;  and  the  most  direct  way 
of  reaching  them  from  el-Murkhdh  (the  "  wilder- 
DMB  of  Sin  **)  will  be  through  the  wadys  Shelldh 
ud  Mokatteb,  Dr.  Stanley,  who  suggests  the 
Foiid  by  the  S.  of  Serhdl,  through  Wady  Hehrioi ' 
(Robimon,  i.  95),  as  also  a  possible  route  to  Sinai 
(.9.  cmf  P.  38,  4),  and  designates  it  « the  southern  " 
ooe,  omits  to  propose  any  alternative  station  for 
Kephidim;  as  he  also  does  in  the  case  of  ''the 
Dorthem"  route  being  accepted.  That  route  has 
been  aLeady  mentioned  [page  1576,  note  <\,  but  is 
of  too  remote  a  probability  to  require  being  here 
taken  into  riew.  The  Wady  Mokatteb,  the  **  writ- 
ten," as  its  name  imports,  contains  the  largest 
number  of  inscriptions  known  as  the  Sinaitic.  They 
sre  scratched  on  the  frinble  snrfiice  of  the  sand- 
stone masses  which  dot  the  valley  on  either  side, 
some  so  high  as  to  have  plainly  not  been  executed 
without  mechanical  aid  and  great  deliberation. 
They  are  described  or  noticed  by  Dr.  Kobinson, 
Barckhardt,  Laborde,  Seetzen,  and  othere,  but 
especially  by  Dr.  Stanley  {S.  and  P.  57-62).  [See 
on  this  subject  Sinai,  notes  "  and  ».] 

V.  Besides  the  various  suggestions  regarding 
Honeb  and  Sinai  given  under  Sinai,  one  occurs  in 
Dr.  Kruse's  Anmerkungen  on  Seetzen,  which  is 
worth  recording  here.  Seetzen  approached  the  Jebel 
M^  from  the  K.,  a  little  W.,  by  a  route  which 
teems  to  have  brought  him  into  the  region  through 
which  Dt*.  Robinson  appix)ached  it  from  the  N.W. 
On  this  Dr.  Kruse  remarks,  *'  Horeb  lay  in  the 
plain  of  Rephidim  ...  a  day's  march  short  of  {tor) 
iNoai,  on  a  dry  plain,  which  was  extensive  enough 
for  a  camping-ground,  with  a  rock-fountain  struck 
bv  Moses  from  the  rock.  This  distance  just  hits 
the  plain  es-Sheb  {Seheb,  Kiepert's  Map),  which 
Robinson  entered  before  reaching  the  foremost 
ridge  of  Sinai,  and  suits  tlie  peaked  mountain  el- 
Orf,  in  the  highest  point  of  this  plain.  That 
this  plain,  too,  is  large  enough  for  fighting  in  (as 

'  Through  the  wilderness  of  KOa  (from  its  northern 
border)  to  the  opening  of  Wady  HelnrAn  into  it  is  6i  hours' 
Jnamey.  The  manna  tMnarisk  Is  foond  there ;  and  some 
bbds.  called  bj  Dr.  Krase  **  Wtistenhtihnem,"  which  he  ap- 
pears to  think  might  be  the  quails  of  Scripture.  Seetzen  in 
his  Joanud  plainly  sets  down  the  '*  quails  "  as  behig  wholly 
a  mistake  for  locnsts  (ReUm,  lii.  pt.  Ui.  413.  oomp.  80). 

■  "Two  baldly  distlngolshable  mountains  on  either 
side  of  the  way  (from  the  Wady  BeitMorM)  were  named 
Or  rite  and  Fnuech  "  (/Zeiseir,  ilL  69). 


mentioned  Ex.  zvii.  9),  is  plain  from  Kobinson's 
statement  (i.  141)  of  a  combat  between  two  tribes 
which  took  place  there  some  yeai-s  before  his  visit. 
Kobinson,  fi'om  tliis  rocky  peak,  which  I  took  for 
Horeb,  in  1^  hour  reached  the  spring  Gwbeh,  pro- 
bably the  one  the  opening  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Moses,  and  thence  in  another  hour  came  to  the 
steep  pass  Niikb  Hauiy,  to  mount  which  he  took 
2i  hom-8,  and  in  2^  hours  more,  crossing  the  plain 
ei'-Rdhehf  arrived  at  the  convent  at  the  foot  of  Sinai. 
Seetzen's  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  Orribe "  to  a  moun- 
tain reached  before  ascending  the  pass,  no  doubt  the 
same  as  Robinson's  eUOrf  and  the  Horeb  of  Holy 
Writ"  {Reiien,  iii.  pt.  iii.  422 ;  comp.  414).  he 
seeks  to  i-econcile  this  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  6,  which  de- 
scribes the  people,  penitent  after  their  disobedience 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  as  "  stripping  them- 
selves of  their  oraaments  hy  the  Mount  Horeb,**  by 
supposing  that  they  were  by  Moses  led  back  again  * 
from  Sinai,  where  God  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
immediately  below  which  they  had  encamped,  to 
Horeb  in  Uie  plain  of  Kephidim.  But  this  must 
have  been  a  day's  journey  backwaid,  and  of  such  a 
retrograde  movement  the  itinerary  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
14, 15, 16,  has  no  trace.  On  the  oontiary,  it  says, 
"  they  removed  from  the  deseit  of  Sinai  and  pitched 
in  Kibroth  Hattaavah."  Now,  although  they  stayed 
a  year  in  the  wildeniess  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  1 ;  Num. 
z.  1 1 ,  12),  and  need  not  be  supposed  to  have  had 
but  one  camping  station  all  the  time,  yet  Kephidim 
clearly  appeal's  to  lie  without  the  limits  of  that 
wilderness  (Ex.  xvii.  1,  xix.  1»  2;  Num.  xxxiii.  15), 
and  a  return  thither,  being  a  depaiture  from  those 
limits,  might  therefore,  we  should  expect,  be  no- 
ticed, if  it  took  place ;  even  though  all  the  shiftlngs 
of  tlie  camp  within  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  might 
not  be  set  down  in  the  itinerary.  Under  SiNAl  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the  "  rock  in  Horeb  " 
at  Kephidim  witJi  a  **  Mount  Horeb  "  (the  same,  in 
fact,  as  Sinai,  though  with  a  i-elative  difference  of 
view),  by  regru-ding  **  Horeb  "  as  a  designation  de- 
scriptive of  the  gi'ound,  applicable,  tiirough  simi- 
lajity  of  local  features,  to  either.  If  this  be  not 
admitted,  we  may  perhaps  r^rd  the  Wady  e«- 
Sheykh,  a  crescent  concave  southwards,  whose 
western  horn  joins  Wady  Feirdn,  and  whose 
eastern  finds  a  south-eastern  continuation  in  the 
plain  er'Udheh  (leading  up  to  Jebel  MUtsa,  tlie 
probable  Sinai),  as  the  Horeb  proper.  This  con- 
tains a  rock  called  traditionally  the  **  seat  of  Moses  " 
(Schubert,  Reisen,  il.  356).  And  this  is  to  some 
extent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  wady  which 
continues  the  plain  er-R&heh  to  the  N.W.,  foi*ming 
with  the  latter  a  slightly  obtuse  angle,  i-esumes  the 
name  of  ea-Sheykh.  If  we  may  suppose  the  name 
**  Horeb,"  though  properly  applied  to  the  crescent 
Wady  es-^heykht.yvhKh  joins  /Virdn,  to  have  had 
such  an  extension  as  would  embrace  er-Rdheh^  then 
the  "  rock  in  Horeb  "  might  be  a  day's  journey 
from  the  "  Mount  (of)  Horeb."  ■  This  view,  it  may 
be  observed,  does  not  exclude  that  just  referred  to 
under  Sinai,  but  merely  removes  it  from  resting 


t  He  thinks  the  reason  why  they  were  thus  counter- 
manded —itii^rminr  "  Horeb"  was  better  supplied  with 
water,  but  he  does  not  show  that  the  **  spring  Gurbeh  " 
adequately  meets  this  condition  (ib,  422). 

«  The  expression  31111  "^HD  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  6  may 
probably  be,  like  the  expression  Q^n^KH  "IH,  lii.  i, 
and  that  of  iH^n^  "IHB,  Josh.  xxL  11,  &c.,  two  nouns 
in  regimen,  the  "  mount  (jf  Horeb." 
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OD  the  sense  thei-e  proposed  for  '*  Horeb "  X^]}!!!), 

as  a  local  appellative,  to  more  general  grounds. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  sacred 
loailities,  the  identification  of  Sinai  itself  will  pro- 
bably never  be  free  from  obscurity.  We  seem  to 
have  adequate  infoi-mation  regarding  all  the  eminent 
mountains  within  the  naiTow  compass  to  which  our 
choice  is  reduced,  and  of  all  the  important  passes. 
Nor  is  it  liicely  that  any  fresh  clue  of  trustworthy 
local  tradition  will  be  unravelled,  or  any  new  light 
thrown  on  the  text  of  the  Scriptural  statements. 
Somewhere  in  the  granitic  nucleus  of  lotly  mountain- 
crests  the  answer,  doubtless,  lies.^  For  the  gi'ounds 
on  which  a  slight  preponderance  of  probability  i-ests 
in  favour  of  the  Jebel  M^sa^^  see  SiXAl.  But. 
even  that  preponderance  mainly  rests  on  the  view 
that  the  numbei-s  ascribed  in  our  present  text  to  the 
host  of  Israel  are  trustworthy.  If  fui-ther  criticism 
should  make  this  more  doubtful  than  it  now  is, 
that  will  have  the  probable  effect  of  making  the 
question  more  vague  rather  than  more  clear  than 
it  is  at  present.  **  This  degi*ee  of  uncertainty  is  a 
great  saf'eguai-d  for  the  real  reverence  due  to  the 
place.  As  it  is,  you  may  rest  on  your  general 
conviction  and  be  thankful "  {S.  4r  P*  76).  The 
tradition  which  has  con.<ecrated  Uie  J^l  Mttaa 
can,  w^e  know,  be  traced  to  its  source  in  a  late  year. 
It  has  the  taint  of  modernism  and  the  detective 
witness  of  the  older  tradition  of  Sei-bcU.  Dr.  Stanley 
thinks  it  **  doubtful  whether  the  scene  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  as  we  now  conceive  it,  ever  enteied 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  fixed  the  traditional 
site.  The  consecrated  peak  of  the  Jebel  Musa  was 
probably  revered  simply  as  the  spot  where  Moses 
saw  the  vision  of  God,  without  reference  to  any 
more  general  event"  (-S*.  ^  P.>  76),  and  this  is 
likely  to  have  been  equally  true  of  Serbdl  before 
it.  The  Eastern  mind  seized  on  the  spot  as  one 
of  devout  contemplation  by  the  one  retired  saint; 
the  Western  searches  for  a  scene  which  will  bring 
the  people  perceptibly  into  the  i-^ion  of  that 
Presence  which  the  saint  beheld. 

Certain  vivid  impressions  left  on  the  minds  of 
travellers  seem  to  b^])eak  such  remarkable  features 
for  the  rocks  of  this  cluster,  and  they  ai'e  generally 
so  replete  with  interest,  that  a  few  leading  details 
of  the  aspect  of  principal  mountains  may  find  place 
here.  Approaching  the  granitic  nucleus  from  the 
N.  side,  Seetxen  found  himself  **  ever  between  two 
high  wild  and  naked  cliffs  of  granite."  All  possible 
forms  of  mountains  blended  in  the  view  of  the 
group,  conical  and  pointed,  truncated,  serrated,  and 
rounded  {Reisen,  iii.  69, 67).  Immediately  previous 
to  this  he  had  been  upon  the  perpendicular  sand- 
stone cliffs,  which  in  el-Dilldl  bounded  the  sandy 
plain  er^Bamieh  on  the  eastern  side,  whiUt  similar 
steep  sandstone  cliffs  lay  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  On 
a  nearer  view  sqiall  bright  qnart2-grit  {Quarz- 
kieael),  of  whitish-yellow  and  reddish  hue,  was  ol>- 
served  in  the  coar&e-grained  sandstone.    Dr.  btauley, 

*  The  Tabula  Peutingeraria  gives  In  the  Interior  of  the 
Slnaltic  peninsula  a  wilderness  Indicated  ks  "desertum 
ubl  xL  annos  erraverant  fllU  Israelitf  dua'ute  Moyiie,"  and 
marks  therein  a  three-peaked  mountain,  with  tiie  wurds, 
"  hie  logem  aooeperont  in  moate  Syna."  I)r.  Krnse  thinks 
the  "  three  peaks "  mean  81nal  (t.  e.  the  Jebd  M^aa), 
Ag.  KpiiUmi  and  the  J^xl  Hum'r  (Seetxen,  Reisen^  iii. 
pt.  lit.  421). 

>  Dr.  Kruse  says.  "  This  highest  &E.  point  of  Sinai  Is 
indisputably  the  *  mountain  of  the  Ix)rd '  of  Holy  Writ, 
the  modem  Mount  SU  Catherine.    The  N.W.  part  of  Shial 


approaching  from  the  N.W.,  from  Wadff  ShtUal, 
through  Wadys  Sidri  and  Fetrdn,  found  the  neb 
of  various  onlers  more  or  less  interchanged  vA 
intermixed.  In  the  fin»t,  "  red  tqw  resting  oo  dark- 
green  bases  closed  the  prospect  in  finDt,"  dcwbt)e» 
both  of  granite.  Contrast  with  this  the  descriptico 
of  Jebel  MAad,  as  seen  from  Mount  SL  Catheriij< 
{ibid,  77),  *'  the  reddish  granite  of  its  loicer  wx^a, 
ending  in  the  grey  green  granite  of  the  peak  it^lt." 
Wady  Sidri  lies  **  between  red  granite  mountax^ 
descending  precipitously  on  the  sands,"  but  ja»t  la 
the  midst  of  it  the  granite  is  exchanged  £»*  saad- 
stone,  which  last  forms  the  rock-taUets  of  tiie 
Wady  Mokattebf  lying  in  the  way  to  Wady  Feiri^. 
This  hist  is  full  of  "  endless  windings,*'  and  bm 
*'  began  the  curious  sight  of  the  mountains,  streak^ 
from  head  to  foot,  as  if  with  boiling  streanu  ot 
dai'k  red  matter  poured  over  them,  the  ip««u» 
fluid  squirted  upwards  as  they  were  heaved  t:vm 
the  ground."  .  .  .  **  The  colours  tell  their  owo 
story,  of  chalk  and  limestone  and  aand»toDe  i^i 
granite."  Besides  these,  "  huge  cones  cH  white  clar 
and  sand  are  at  intervals  planted  alon^:  tlMse 
mighty  watercourses  (the  now  dry  wadvs^,  ap(a- 
rently  the  original  alluvial  deposit  of  some  tt- 
mendous  antediluvian  tonvnt,  left  there  to  yXA'^ 
into  sandstone"  (71).  The  Wady  FdtM  .- 
bounded  southwards  by  the  J^l  Nediyeh  and  tbt 
Jebel  Serb6i,  which  extend  westwards  to  the  niar- 
time  plain,  and  eastward  to  the  Sinaitic  group,  slJ 
on  whose  further  or  southern  side  lies  the  «'iie^t 
part  of  el-Kda,  previously  noticed  as  the  **  Wiil*r- 
uess  of  Sin."  Seetxen  remarks  that  Jd>el  Feira^ 
is  not  an  individual  mountain,  but,  like  Sicai.  <* 
conspicuous  group  {Eeitet^  iii.  107 ;  oomp.  pt.  m. 
413). 

Serbdi  rises  from  a  lower  level  than  the  Sioaitk 
group,  and  so  stands  out  more  fully.  Dr.  StewartN 
account  of  its  summit  confirms  that  of  Borckhsnit. 
The  former  mounted  from  the  northern  side  t 
narrow  pkteau  at  the  top  of  the  easternmost  pfu. 
A  block  of  grey  granite  crowns  it  and  several  uo- 
tiguous  blocks  form  one  or  two  grottoes,  and  s 
ciix;le  of  loose  stones  rests  in  the  narrow  platau  at 
the  top  (The  Tent  and  the  Khan^  117,  11^).  Tat 
"  five  peaks,"  to  which  "  in  most  points  of  ri<ir  .t 
is  reducible,  at  fii-st  sight  appear  inaooeasible,  Ut 
are  divided  by  steep  ravines  filled  with  fT^nK<iit» 
of  fallen  granite."  Dr.  Stanley  mounted  "  os't 
smooth  blocks  of  granite  to  the  top  of  the  third  c 
centi'al  peak,"  amid  whidi  **  innomerable  f^rnhs, 
like  sage  or  thyme,  grew  to  the  verr  summit." 
Here,  too,  his  ascent  was  assisted  by  loose  »t«.M 
arranged  by  human  hands.  The  peak  divides  ia*>i< 
**  two  eminences,"  on  **  the  higliest  of  which,  as  i^ 
the  beck  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  you  stand,  aid 
overlook  the  whole  peninsula"  (5.  ^  A  71,7.'. 
Russegger  says  "  the  stone  of  the  peak  of  Serbai  > 
porphyiy"  {Heisen,  iii.  276).  l>r.  Stewart  k-^- 
tions  the  extensive  view  from  ita  suniffiit  o:  U" 
mountains  **  which  arise  from  the  weston  shore  < 

Is,  however,  now  named  Ckor^f  by  the  monks,  not  t?  '•^ ' 

Arabs,  probably  in  order  to  oombioe  Iforeb  with  Soul.  ^ 

which  name  they  denote  the  moat  sooth  eaitrrir  i^"^^ 

;  lite  'plain'  or  'wUdemess*  of  Sinai  can  be  nothinr  *^ 

'  than  the  high  plain  situated  on  the  Dortbara  stvp  <^- 

'  clivity  surrounded  by  the  three  bpfore-oaiBHl  pe^*  *' 

j  SInal,  the  opposite  plateau  of^efael  Fvrii,  and  K  aid  ^ 

I  some  low  ridges.    It  is  now  called  the  plain  KSluk,  vti  a 

aooordliig  to  Robinson's  measurement,  quite  Urgt  f»^ 

to  hold  two  millions  of  Isnelites,  who  ben 
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th«Gulf  of 'Akabah/'  seen  id  the  N.E.,  and  of  the 
^4i!aittc  range,  **  dosply  packed  "  with  the  inter- 
mediate /tf6e/  Wateidhf  **  foiming  the  most  con- 
filial  nut»  of  mountain  tops  that  can  be  imagined  " 
1 14, 11 5).  His  description  of  the  ascent  of  the  east- 
ern pedc  is  formidable.  He  felt  a  rarity  of  the  air, 
aod  often  had  to  climb  or  crawl  flat  on  the  breast. 
It  was  like  **  the  accent  of  a  glacier,  only  of  smooth 
granite^  instead  of  ice."  At  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
trom  the  summit  he  also  "  found  a  stair  of  blocks  of 
gnifiite,  laid  one  above  another  on  the  surface  of  the 
smooth  dippery  rock"  (113).  On  the  northeni 
sammit  are  visible  the  remains  of  a  building, 
"  gTADite  feigmaits  cemented  with  lime  and  mor- 
tir/'  and  '*  close  beside  it  three  of  those  mysterious 
irscriptions/'  implying  *'that  this  summit  was 
tr«>]u«uted  by  unknown  pilgrims  who  used  those 
eairactera  "  (5.  and  P.  72). 

The  approach  to  J^l  Jf&sa  from  the  W.  is 
ijolr  practicable  on  foot.  It  lies  through  Wady 
^Jm  and  the  NWtb  Hdwy,  "  Pass  of  the  Wind,"  J 
«ho>e  stair  of  rock  leads  to  the  second  or  higher 
»tage  of  the  great  mountain  labyrinth.  Elsewhere 
this  pass  would  be  a  roaring  torrent.  It  is  amidst 
ma&ses  of  rock  a  thread  of  a  stream  just  visible,  and 
b«re  aiul  there  forming  dear  pouU,  shrouded  in 
\alvasy  or  leaving  its  clue  to  be  traced  only  by 
rushes.  From  the  head  of  this  pass  the  cliff-frant 
r<f  ^Dai  comes  in  sight  through  **  a  long  continued 
pluin  between  two  precipitous  mountain  ranges  of 
bi:ick  and  yellow  gianite.*'  This  is  the  oflen-men- 
ti^ced  plain  er-Rdheh,  Deep  gorges  enter  it  on 
each  side,  and  the  Convent  and  its  gardens  clo:»e 
t!v  view.  The  ascent  of  J^l  Mtisa,  which  con- 
tains ^  high  valleys  with  abundant  springs,"  is  by 
a  I'mg  flight  of  rude  steps  winding  through  crags 
ot'  granite.  The  cave  and  chapel  **  of  Elias "  are 
panwed  on  the  slope  of  the  ascent,  and  the  summit  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  mosque  and  of  a  Christian 
church.  But,  Strauss  adds,  **  the  *•  Mount  of  Moses ' 
rose  in  the  south  higher  and  higher  still,'*  and  the 
piiiot  of  this,  Jebel  Musay  eighty  teet  in  diameter, 
is  -ii^tant  two  hours  and  more  fram  the  plain  below 
^Iwii  and  Golgotha,  116).  The  Ras  Silfsafeh 
i*^rti%  a  small,  steep,  and  high  mountain,  which  is 
iotfrposed  between  the  slope  of  Jebel  Musa  and 
the  plain ;  and,  fi'om  its  position,  surveys  both  the 
oj^nings  of  e9-8heykh  N.E.  and  of  er-Raheh*  N.W., 
Hiich  converge  at  its  foot.  Opposite  to  it,  across 
th**  plain,  is  the  Jebel  Ftireid,  whose  peak  is  cloven 
aitrnder,  and  the  taller  summit  is  again  shattered 
ao^i  rent,  and  strewn,  as  by  an  earthquake,  with  its 
own  fragments.  The  aspect  of  the  plain  between 
Jebel  FHTOid,  which  here  forms  a  salient  angle, 
veivpng  southMrards,  and  the  Has  S&fsAfehf  is  de- 
w.TJbed  as  being,  in  conjunction  with  these  moun- 
tains, wonderfully  suggestive,  both  by  its  grandeur 
aad  its  suitableness,  for  the  giving  and  the  receiving 
of  the  I^w.  **  That  such  a  plain  should  exist  at  all 
in  front  of  such  a  diff  is  so  remarkable  a  coincidence 
with  the  aacred  narrative,  as  to  furnish  a  strong 


y  By  thU  pass  Dr.  Stanley  was  himself  conducted  thltber, 
iroding  bis  camels  round  by  the  Wady  es-Skeykh  from 
Frirdn,  **tbe  more  aooessible  tbongh  more  circuitous 
Tjnte  JDto  the  central  upland."  By  this  latter  be  sup- 
l*jiei  the  great  bulk  of  the  host  of  Israel  may  have 
Tfrici»d  er-IidJuh  and  Sinai,  while  "  tbe  chiefs  of  the 
(p-f/ple  would  mount"  by  the  same  pass  which  be  took 

•  l)r.  Stewart  (u^.  iup.  122)  says,  "Gbebel  Masa.  tbe 
■"•nai  of  monkitih  traditions,  is  neither  visibie  from  the 
trueU.1  (i.  e.  RAs)  Sfiisilfeh,  nor  fnmi  any  other  point  in 


internal  ai-srument,  not  merely  of  its  identity  with 
the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself  having  been  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness "  (5.  and  .P,  42,  43). 
The  character  of  the  Sinaitic  granite  is  described  by 
Seetzen  {Reisen,  iii.  86)  as  being  (1)  flesh-red  with 
glass-coloui^  quartz  and  black  mica,  and  (2) 
greyish-white  with  abundance  of  the  same  mica. 
He  adds  that  the  first  kind  is  larger-grained  and 
handsomer  than  the  second.  Hamilton  speaks  of 
'*  long  ridges  of  arid  rock  surrounding  him  in  chaotic 
confusion  on  every  side,"  and  "  the  shai-p  lH*oken 
peaks  of  granite  far  and  near  as  all  equally  deso- 
Ute"  {Sinai,  the  Hedjaz,  and  Soudan,  31).  This 
view  of  "granite  p^ks,"  so  thickly  and  wildly 
set  as  to  form  **a  labyrinth  "  to  the  eye,  was  what 
chie6v  impressed  Dr.  Stanley  in  the  view  from  the 
top  o'f /<?6<!?/  MiUa  (S.  and  P,  77).  There  the 
weather-ljeaten  rocks  are  full  of  curious  fissures  and 
holes  (46),  the  surface  being  <'a  granite  mass 
cloven  into  deep  gullies  and  basins"  (76).  Over 
the  whole  mountain  the  imagination  of  votaries  has 
stamped  the  rmk  with  tokens  of  miracle.  The 
dendrites  *  were  viewed  as  memorials  of  the  burning 
Bush.  In  one  part  of  the  mountain  is  shown  the 
impress  of  Moses'  bock,  as  he  hid  himself  from  the 
presence  of  God  (ib.  30),  in  another  the  hoof-print 
of  Mahomet's  mule,  in  the  plain  below  a  rude  hollow 
between  contiguous  blocks  of  stone  passes  for  the 
mould  of  the  head  of  the  Golden  Calf;  while  in  the 
valley  of  the  J^eja,  which  runs,  parallel  to  and 
overhunj?.  by  the  Jebel  3fusns  greatest  length, 
into  er-Rdheh,  close  to  Ras  Sufsafeh,  the  famous 
**  Stone  of  Moses  "  is  shown — **  a  detached  mass 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  intei'sected  with  wide 
slits  or  cmcks  ....  with  the  stone  between  them 
worn  away,  as  if  by  the  dropping  of  water  from 
the  crack  immediately  above."  This  distinctness  of 
the  mass  of  the  stone  lends  it^lf  to  the  belief  of  the 
Habbis,  that  this  **  rock  followed  "  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
with  the  non-detached  off-set  of  some  larger  cliff. 
The  Koran  also  contains  reference  to  **  the  rock 
with  the  twelve  mouths  for  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,'*  t.  e,  the  aforesaid  cracks  in  the  stone,  into 
which  the  Bedouins  thrust  gi^ass  a<  they  mutter 
their  prayers  before  it.  Bishop  Clayton  accepted  it 
OS  genuine,  so  did  Whiston  the  translator  of  Jose- 
phus ;  ^  but  it  is  a  mere  Ivaus  naturae ;  and  there  is 
another  fragment,  **  less  conspicuous,"  in  the  same 
valley,  "  with  precisely  similar  noarks."  In  the  pass 
of  the  Wady  ea-Sheykh  is  another  stone,  called  the 
"  Seat  of  Moses,"  described  by  I^borde  {S,  and  P, 
45-48,  and  notes).  Seetzen  adds,  some  paces  be- 
yond the  "  Stone  of  Moses  "  several  springs,  copious 
for  a  region  so  poor  in  water,  have  their  source 
from  under  blocks  of  granite,  one  of  which  is  as  big 
as  this  **  Stone  of  Moses."  These  springs  gush  into  a 
very  small  dyke,  and  thence  are  conducted  by  a 
canal  to  supply  water  to  a  little  fruit-gaixlen  .... 
Their  water  is  pure  and  veiy  good.  On  this  canal, 
several  paces  bdow  the  basin,  lies  a  considerably 


tbe  plain  of  er-RSkek.'*  This  seems  ooofirmed  by  the  argu- 
ment ofS.  A  P.  43.  44,  that  Moses,  descending  from  the 
Jebel  M^ta,  would  not  be  able  to  see  what  was  going  on 
in  the  plain  till  he  emerged  upon  it,  the  height  oti>ii/$d/e/i 
efTcctually  Intercfpting  the  view. 

"  These  have  become  scarce  on  this  mountain :  SeetsEen 
(TZevsen,  ill.  86)  expressly  mentions  that  he  observed  none. 
Tbey  are  now  found  abundantly  in  tbe  course  of  con- 
(«tnictlng  Abbas  Pasha's  mountain  road  (Stewart,  T.  A  K. 
132,  134). 

b  See  his  note  on  Ani.  ilL  1,  $7. 
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bigger  block  of  granite  than  the  "  Stone  of  Moses/* 
**  and  the  canal  runs  round  so  close  to  its  side  as  to 
be  half-concealed  by  it "  {Reiteny  iii.  95).  He  seems 
to  ai^e  that  this  appearance  and  half-concealment 
may  have  been  made  use  of  by  Moses  to  procure 
belief  in  his  having  pi-oduoed  the  water  miracu- 
lously, which  existed  before.  But  this  is  wholly 
inconsistent,  as  indeed  is  any  view  of  this  being  the 
actual  **  rock  in  Horeb/'  with  his  view  of  Rephidim 
as  situated  at  ei-Hessueh,  the  western  extremity  of 
th«  Wady  Feirdn,  Equally  at  variance  with  the 
Scriptural  narrative  is  the  claim  of  a  hole  in  0r- 
Bdheh,  below  £ds  Sufsdfeh,  to  be  **  the  Pit  of 
Korah,"  whose  story  belongs  to  another  and  far 
later  stage  of  the  maitsh. 

On  Mount  St.  Catherine  the  principal  interest  lies 
in  the  panorama  of  the  whole  Peninsula  which  it 
commands,  embraced  by  the  convei^ing  horns  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  complete  way  in  which  it 
overlooks  the  JeM  MUtsa^  which,  as  seen  from  it, 
is  by  no  means  conspicuous,  being  about  1000 
feet  lower.  Seetzen  mounted  by  a  path  strewn  with 
stones  and  blocks,  having  nowhere  any  steps,  like 
those  mentioned  as  existing  at  Serbdl,  and  remarks 
that  jasper  and  porphyry  diiefly  constitute  the 
mountain.  He  reached  the  highest  point  in  three 
hours,  including  intervals  of  i-est,  by  a  hard,  steep 
path,  with  toilsome  clambering;  but  the  actual 
time  of  ascending  wan  only  If  hours.  The  date- 
palm  plantation  of  Tur  is  said  to  be  visible  from 
the  top ;  but  the  base  prevailing  at  the  time  pre- 
vented tiiis  traveller  fit>m  verifying  it  {Reiaen,  iii. 
89-93).  *<The  rock  of  the  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  swells  into  the  form  of  a  human  body, 
its  arms  swathed  like  that  of  a  mummy,  but  head- 
less— ^the  counterpart,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  corpse 
of  the  beheaded  Egyptian  saint. .  . .  Not  improbably 
this  grotesque  figure  furnishes  not  merely  the  illustra- 
tion, but  the  origin,  of  the  story  "  of  St.  Catherine's 
body  being  transported  to  the  spot,  after  martjrr- 
dom,  from  Egypt  by  angelic  hands  {S.  and  P.  45). 

The  remaiuiiig  principal  mountain  is  named  vaii- 
ously  ed-Deir,  *•  the  Convent ; "  "  Bestin,"  from  St. 
Episteroe,  the  first  abbess  of  Uie  nunnery ;  "  Solab,** 
from  "the  Cross,"  which  stands  on  its  summit; 
and  the  **  Mount  of  the  Burning  Bush,"  from  a 
legend  that  a  sun-beam  shoots  down,  supposed 
miraculously,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  through  the 
mountain  into  the  chapel  "  of  the  Burning  Bush  **  ^ 
(so  called)  in  the  convent  (t6.  78).  In  the  pass  of 
the  Convent  rocks  arise  on  every  side,  in  long  succes- 
sion, fantastically  coloured,  grey,  red,  blue,  bright 
3relIow,  and  bronxe,  sometimes  strangely  marked 
with  white  lines  of  quartz  or  blark  baivls  of  basalt ; 
huge  blocks  worn  into  fimtastic  shapes  ....  inter- 
rupt the  narrow  track,  which  successive  ages  have 
worn  along  the  face  of  the  pt'ecipM,  or,  hanging 
overhead,  tiireaten  to  overwhelm  the  traveller  in 
their  fall.  The  wady  which  contains  this  pass  is 
called  by  the  name  of  Shu^eib — a  corruption  of 
Hobab,  the  name  of  the  &ther-in-law  of  Moses 
(•&.  32,  33).  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the 
convent  Seetzen  noticed  "  a  range  of  rocks  of  black 
horn-porphyiy,  of  hornblende,  and  black  jasper, 
and  between  their  scrolls  or  volutes  white  quartz." 
The  gardens,  as  has  been   noticed,  are  in  sight 

c  Dr.  Stanley  verified  the  possibility  of  the  fact,  and  dis- 
proved its  mlracaloos  character  by  ejcamining  the  ravine 
above  the  convent*  through  which,  when  the  snn  gains  the 
neceMary  al  tltn^e.  a  ray  would  reach  the  chapel  {S.  A  P.  46). 

'  Here  0r.  Stanley  quitted  the  track  pursued  by  I>r.  Ko- 


from  the  approach  through  er-Bihek,  Seetcm  m- 
krges  on  their  beauty,  enhanced,  of  ooone,  by  the 
sav^  wild  about  them;  "indeed  a  bloorainz 
vegetation  appears  in  this  dimate  wherero-  thert  u 
water"  (Reisen,  iii.  70,  73,87).  The«. proved 
capabilities  of  the  soil  are  of  interest  in  rdervnoe 
to  the  Mosaic  and  to  every  period.  As  regani^  th^ 
Convent,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Stanley '9 
animated  description  of  its  character,  the  polkT  «{ 
its  founder,  and  the  quality  of  its  inmates  {S.  a^i 
P.  51-56).  This  traveller  took  three  houn  in  the 
ascent.  "  In  the  recesses  between  the  prala  was 
a  ruined  Bedouin  villi^.  On  the  highest  level  va5 
a  small  natural  basin,  thickly  covered  with  shruhf 
of  myiTh — of  all  the  spots  of  the  kind  that  I  .sav, 
the  best  suited  for  the  feeding  of  Jethro's  flodb  in 
the  seclurion  of  the  mountain"  (t&.  78 >  H-* 
thought  the  prospect,  however,  from  its  snmrot 
inferior  in  various  ways  to  any  of  the  other  ne«» 
from  the  neighbonrii^  mountains,  Serbdlj  St.  Co- 
therin,  Jebel  MAsa,  or  Rds  SOftdfeh. 

The  rocks,  on  leaving  Sinai  on  the  east  for 'Ab- 
bah,  are  curiously  intermingled,  sonnewhat  as  Iq  the 
opposite  maripn  of  the  Wadys  Sidri  and  MokattA 
Wady  Seydl  contains  "  hills  of  a  conical  diape. 
curiously  slanting  across  each  other,  and  with  sn 
appearance  of  serpentine  and  basalt.  The  w^j 
....  then  mounted  a  short  rocky  pass  of  h  )l« 
capped  with  sandstone — and  enteivd  on  a  f^ain  ei 
deep  sand — ^the  first  we  had  enooontered^ort-r 
which  were  scattered  isolated  clumps  of  sandsttw, 
with  occasional  chalk.  ...  At  the  close  of  tba 
plain,  an  isolated  rock,  its  high  tiers  rising  ont  rt' 
lower  tiers,  like  a  castle."  ^  Here  "  the  lerd  rsnps 
of  et-Tth  rose  in  front."  And  soon  after,  00  strifc- 
ing  down,  apparently,  north-eastwards,  **a  s$oAj 
desert,  amidst  fimtastic  sandstone  rock^  mixel 
with  lilac  and  dull  green,  as  if  of  tufii,"  sacae0i««i. 
After  this  came  a  deeeii  strewn  with  **  fragmfnt^  >f 
the  Tth,"  t.  tf.  limestone,  but  «« presently,"  in  \ix 
''Wady  Ghiiz&leh,"<  which  turns  at  first  wuij 
due  northward,  and  then  deflects  westward,  thi 
**  high  granite  rocks  "  reappeared ;  and  in  the  W'^h 
el-Am^  ''the  rocks  rise,  red  pwiite  or  b!»f 
basalt,  occasionally  tipped  as  if  with  castles  of  sand- 
stone to  the  height  of  about  1000  feet ^ 

finally  open  on  the  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  pa.^ 
are  many  traces  of  flood — trees  torn  down,  aoi 
strewed  along  the  sand  "  (t5.  80,  81). 

VI.  We  now  pass  on  to  resume  the  attempt  tr> 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Israelites.  Their  sojourn  of 
a  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai  vm  aa 
eventful  ope.  The  statements  of  the  ScHptoni 
narrative  which  relate  to  the  receiving  of  the  t«i> 
Tables,  the  Golden  Calf,  Moses'  visioo  of  God,  si  i 
the  visit  of  Jethro,  are  too  well  known  to  iw*^ 
Bpedal  mention  here ;  but  beside  these,  it  is  oertv  1 
from  Num.  iii.  4,  that  before  they  ouitted  t}^ 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Israelites  were  thrown  i&tr 
mourning  by  the  untimely  death  of  Aaron's  t«9 
sons,  N^ab  and  Abihn.  This  event  is  prohaKly 
connected  with  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernrl^  tfi 
the  enkindling  of  that  holy  fire,  the  sanctity  f( 
which  their  death  avenged.  That  it  has  a  d^^* 
minate  chronological  relation  with  the  promi:ir»- 
tious  which  from  time  to  time  were  m^  in  that 


binsoo,  which  fhxn  the  Convent  be  bad  hltbcrto  feiUm  -d : 
the  latter  continaing  In  a  N.E.  dlrrctioo  tkroaph  Wun 
Sumgky  to  the  westero  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akafaak,  t2" 
former  turning  northwards  fay  the  Vf^dg  €kui^  ** 
above,  immediately  after  paaaing  tlw  'ilia  d^BUktnk 
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vUderoess,  is  proved  by  an  edict  in  Ler.  zri., 
being  fixed  as  subseqaent  to  it  [Lev*  z.,  comp. 
xri.  1).    The  only  other  fact  of  history  contained 
iniLenticus  is  the  punishment  of  the  son  of  mixed 
psrentage  for  blasphemy  (xxiv.  10-14).     Of  coui'se 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  b  mentioned 
earlj  in  the  Book  in  connexion  with  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  their  office  (viii.,  ix.).     In  the  same  wilder- 
ness r^on  the  people  were  numbered,  and  the  ez- 
cbiige  of  the  Lerites  against  the   firstborn   was 
eiJected ;  these  last,  since  their  deliveiy  when  God 
HDote  those  of  ^gjpt,  having  incun^  the  obliga- 
tioa  of  onctity  to  him.     The  offerings  of  the  princes 
of  Israel  were  here  also  received.    The  last  incident 
oaeotioned  before  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  quitted 
ior  that  of  Paxim  is  the  intended  departure  of 
Hobab  the  Kenite,  which  it  seems  he  abandoned  at 
Hoses'  urgency.     They  now  quitted  the  Sinaitic 
region  for  that  of  Paran,  in  which  they  went  three 
%s  without  finding  a  permanent  encampment, 
aJtJioagfa  temporary  halts  must  of  course  have  been 
My  made  (Num.  i.,  ix.  15-23;  x.  13,  33;  xi. 
3o;  xii.  16).     A  glance  at  Kiepert's,  or  any  map 
iboving  the  region  in  detail,  will  prove  that  here  a 
d^ice  of  two  main  routes  begins,  in  oMer  to  cross 
the  intervening  space  betweoi  Sinai  and  Canaan, 
vfaich  they  certainly  approached  in  the  first  in- 
^ance  on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern 
side.    Here  the  higher  plateau  surmounting  the  Tlh 
region  would  almost  certainly,  assuming  the  main 
tvatares  of  the  wilderness  to  have  been  then  as 
ti)£V  are  now,   have  compelled  them  to  turn  its 
western  side  nearly  by  the  route  by  which  Seetzen 
came  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Hebron  to  Sinai, 
or  to  turn  it  on  the  east  by  going  up  the  'Arahah, 
or  between  the  'Arabah  and  the  higher  pUteau. 
Over  its  southern  fiioe  theiv  is  no  pass,  and  hence 
tile  roads  from  Sinai,  and  those  from  Petra  towards 
Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  converge  into  one  of  two  trunk- 
Hoes  of  route  (Robinson,  i.  147,  151,  2,  ii.  186). 
Tiberah  and  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  both  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  encampment  where  Isi-ael  abode  for  at 
isast  a  month  (xi.  20),  being  names  given  to  it 
t^aa  the  two  events  which  happened  thei'e.     [Ta- 
b£R\H,  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  Quails.]    These 
fiatioQsseem  from  Num.  x.  11-13,  3;i-36,  to  have 
isJQ  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  but  possibly  the 
passage  x.  11-13  should  come  afler  that  33-36,  and 
the  '-  three  days*  journey  "  of  ver.  33  lie  still  in  the 
vikieme»s  of  Sinai ;  and  even  Tabei'ah  and  Haze- 
rotb,  reached  in  xi.,  xii.,  also  there.     Thus  they 
vould  reach   Paran  only  in  xii.  16,  and  x.   12 
irould  be  either  misplaced  or  mentioned  by  antici- 
pati<m  (mly.     One  reason  for  thinking  that  they  did 
Qot  ^rike  northwards  across  the  2'ih  range  from 
iSinai,   is    Moses'   question    when    they    murmur, 
^  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gatheml  together 
for  them,  to  suffice  them  ?"  which  is  natural  enough 
:l  they  wei-e  rapidly  nearing  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
but  strange  if  they  were  posting  towaixls  the  inland 
heart  of  tbe  desert.    Again  the  quails*  are  brought 
by  **  a  wind  from  the  sea  "  (Num.  xi.  22,  31)  ;  and 
various  travellers  (Burckhardt,  Schubert,  Stanley) 
tftstify  to  the  occun-ence  of  vast  flights  of  birds  in 
this    precise   region  between  Sinai    and   'Akabah. 
A'^ain,  Hazeroth,  the  next  station  afler  these,  is 

•  Sectxen  supposes  that  what  are  called  qnails  In  Scrip- 
ture were  really  locusts  (/iewen,  Ul.  80) ;  an  opinion  which 
Zttunertl  (Laborde,  Oomm.  Geogr.  Kx.  xvi.  13)  appears  to 
bave  ihared.  Bat  surely  locusts,  as  edible,  are  too  well 
mown  in  Scrtpture  to  make  the  eonfusion  pMsible.    Mr. 
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coupled  with  Dizahab,  which  last  seems  undoubt- 
edly the  Dahab  on  the  shore  of  that  gulf  (Deut.  i. 
1,  and  Robinson,  ii.  187,  note).  This  makes  a  sea- 
wai'd  position  likely  for  Hazerotli.  And  as  Taberah, 
pi-eviously  reached,  was  three  days*  journey  or  more 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  they  had  probably 
advanced  that  distance  towaitb  the  N.E.  and  'Aka- 
bah ;  and  the  distance  required  for  this  will  bring  us 
so  near  el^HMherd  (the  spot  which  Dr.  Robinson 
thought  represented  Hazeroth  in  fact,  as  it  seems 
to  do  in  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  highly 
probable  site.  Thus  tliey  were  iidw  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  A  spot  which 
seems  almost  certain  to  attract  their  course  was  the 
Wady  el"*Ain,  being  the  water,  the  spring  of  that 
region  of  the  desei-t,  which  would  have  drawn  around 
it  such  **  nomadic  settlements  as  are  implied  in  the 
name  of  Hazeroth,  an<i  such  as  that  of  Isi^  must 
have  been  '*  {S.  ^  F.  82).  Dr.  Robinson  remarks, 
that  if  this  be  so,  this  settles  the  course  to  Kadesh 
as  being  up  the  'Arabah,  and  not  aci'oss  the  plateau. 
of  et'Tih,  Dr.  Stanley  thinks  this  identification  a 
'*  faint  probability,"  and  the  more  uncertain  as 
r^rards  identity,  "as  the  name  Hazeroth  is  one  of 
the  least  likely  to  be  attached  to  any  permanent  or 
natural  feature  of  the  desert,"  meaning  '*  simply 
the  enclosui'es,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  B^ 
douin  villages,  hardly  less  transitory  than  tents" 
(5.  §*  P.  81,  82).  We  rely,  however,  rather  on 
the  combination  of  the  various  drciimstances  men- 
tioned above  than  on  the  name.  The  Wady  HH^ 
derdh  and  Wady-el  *Ain,  appear  to  run  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  from  S.\V.  to  N.E.,  nearly  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wady  ea-Sheyhh^  and 
their  N.E.  exti^mity  comes  nearly  to  the  coast, 
marking  about  a  midway  distance  between  the  Jebel 
Musa  and  'Akabah.  In  Hazeroth  the  people  tamed 
seven  days,  if  not  more  (Num.  xi.  35,  xii.),  during 
the  exclusion  of  Miriam  from  the  camp  while 
leprous.  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought 
them  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  hero  the 
local  commentatoi^'s  gi-eatest  ditfioulty  begins. 

For  we  have  not  merely  to  contend  with  the  fact 
that  time  has  changed  the  deseH's  face  in  many 
paiis,  and  obliterated  old  names  fov  new ;  but  we 
have  beyond  this,  great  obscurity  and  perplexity  in 
the  nan*ative.  The  task  is,  first,  to  adjust  the  un- 
certainties of  the  recoitl  inter  se,  and  then  to  try 
and  make  the  resultant  probability  square  with  the 
main  historical  and  physical  facts,  so  far  as  the 
latter  can  be  supposed  to  remain  unaltered.  Besides 
the  moro  or  less  discontinuous  form  in  which  the 
sacred  narrative  nteets  us  in  Exodus,  a  small  poi-tiou 
of  Leviticus,  and  the  greater  part  of  Numbers,  we 
have  in  Num.  xxxiii.  what  purports  at  fii-st  sight 
to  be  a  complete  skeleton  route  so  far  as  regaixls 
nomenclature;  and  we  further  find  in  Deuteronomy 
a  i-eview  of  the  leading  events  of  the  wandering  or 
some  of  them,  without  following  the  order  of  occui^ 
rence,  and  cliieHy  in  the  way  of  allusion  expanded 
and  dwelt  upon.  Thus  the  authority  is  of  a  threefold 
character.  And  &h,  in  the  main  nan-ative,  whole 
years  ai*e  often  sunk  as  uneventful,  so  in  the  itine- 
rary of  Num.  xxxiii.,  on  a  near  view  great  chasms 
occur,  which  require,  wheie  all  else  bespeaks  a 
severe  uniformity  of  method,  to  be  somehow  ac- 

Tyrwhltt  lays  that  quails,  or  small  partridges,  which  be 
supposes  rather  meant,  are,  as  far  as  he  saw,  more  com« 
mon  iu  the  desert  than  locusts. 

'  IWbtnsoD,  vib,  sup.;  c(Mnp.  Stewart,  T.  cmd  X. 
116. 
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ooanted  for.  But,  beyond  the  questions  opened  by 
either  authority  in  itself,  we  have  difficulties  of 
apparent  incongruity  between  them ;  such  as  the 
omission  in  Exodus  of  Dophka  and  Alush,  and  of  the 
encampment  by  the  Red  Sea;  and,  incomparably 
gi-eater,  that  of  the  fiu:t  of  a  visit  to  Kade^  being 
recorded  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  again  in  xz.  1, 
while  the  itinenuy  mentions  the  name  of  Kadesh 
only  once.  These  difficulties  resolve  themselves  into 
two  main  questions.  Did  Israel  visit  Kadesh  once, 
or  twice  ?   And  where  is  it  now  to  be  looked  for? 

Before  attempting  these  difficulties  individually, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  suggest  a  caution  against 
certain  erroneous  geneiiil  views,  which  often  aj^ieai* 
to  govern  the  considerations  of  desert  topography. 
One  is,  that  the  Israelites  journeyed,  wherever  they 
could,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  or  took  at  any  rate 
the  shortest  cuts  between  point  and  point.  This 
has  led  some  delineators  of  maps  to  simply  register 
the  file  of  names  in  Num.  xxxiii.  IG'^e  from 
Sinai  in  rectilinear  sequence  to  Kadesh,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  fix  its  site,  then  turn  the  line 
backwai-d  from  Kadesh  to  Ezion-Geber,  and  then 
either  to  Kadesh  again,  or  to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence 
again,  and  here  correctly,  down  the  'Arabah  south- 
wards and  round  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Edom, 
with  a  sweep  northwards  towards  Moab.  In 
drawing  a  map  of  the  Wanderings,  we  should  mark 
as  approximately  or  probably  ascertained  the  sta- 
tions from  Etham  to  Haxeroth,  after  which  no 
track  should  be  attempted,  but  the  end  of  the  line 
should  lose  itself  in  the  blank  space  ;  and  out  of  the 
same  blank  space  it  might  on  the  western  side  of 
the  'Arabah  be  similarly  i-esumed  and  traced  down 
the  'Arabah,  &c.,  as  before  described.  All  the  sites 
of  intervening  stsitions,  as  being  either  plainly  con- 
jectural merely,  or  lacking  any  due  anthoiity,  should 
simply  be  marked  in  the  margin,  save  that  Moserah 
may  be  put  dose  to  Mount  Uor,  and  Ezion-Geber 
further  S.  in  the  'Arabah  [Ezion-Geber],  from 
which  to  the  brook  Zered  and  onwairds  to  the  plains 
of  Moab,  the  ambiguities  lie  in  narrow  ground,  and 
a  probable  light  breiks  6n  the  route  and  its  stations. 

Another  common  error  is,  that  of  supposing  that 
from  station  to  station,  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  always  iy^ 
presents  a  day's  march  merely,  whereas  it  is  plain 
from  a  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Ex.  (xv. 
22),  and  Num.  (x.  33),  that  on  two  occasions 
three  days  formed  the  period  of  tiansition  between 
station  and  station,  and  therefore,  that  not  day's 
marches,  but  intervals  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
days  between  pei-manent  encampments,  are  int«nded 
by  that  itineraiy ;  and  as  it  is  equally  clear  from 
Num.  ix.  22,  that  the  ground  may  have  been  occu- 
pied for  "  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,"  we 
may  suppose  that  the  occupations  of  a  longer  period 
only  may  be  marked  in  the  itinerary.  And  thus 
the  difficulty  of  apparent  chasms  in  its  enumeration, 
for  instance  the  greatest,  between  Ezion-Geber  and 
Kadesh  (xxxiii.  35-37)  altogether  vanishes. 

An  example  of  the  error,  consequent  on  neglect- 

s  He  speaks  of  certain  stations  as  "  ptac^es  entre  le 
mont  Slnal  et  Cadea,  espaoe  qui  ne  comporte  pas  pliu  de 
onxe  Jonm6c8  selon  rafflnnatlon  bien  pueiiive  de  Deute- 
ronoDie  "  (1. 1).  He  then  proceeds  to  argne,  '*  Ces  dix-sept 
stations  r^anles  aux  trols  que  nous  venons  d'examiner, 
en  fomient  vlngt ;  11  y  a  done  neuf  stations . . .  dont  on  ne 
salt  que  falre."  The  statement  footed  from  Deuteronomy, 
whether  senolne,  or  an  annotation  that  has  crept  into  the 
text,  merely  states  the  distance  as  ordinarily  known  and 
travelled,  and  need  not  indicate  that  the  iBraelltcs  crossed 
it  at  that  rate  of  progress. 


ing  to  notice  this,  may  be  seen  in  Laborde*s  map 
of  the  Wanderings,  in  hia  Commentary  on  Exoiias 
and  Numbers,  in  which  the  stations  named  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  18-34,  are  closely  crowded,  bat  l^ 
tween  those  of  ver.  35  and  tlM»e  of  ver.  37  a  larce 
void  follows,  and  between  those  of  ver*  37  and  those 
of  ver.  39  a  still  larger  one,  both  of  which,  since  on 
referring  to  the  text  of  his  Cammentary  f  we  fiiH 
that  the  intervals  all  represent  day's  marches*  an 
plainly  impoayible. 

Omitting,  then,  lor  the  present  all  aM^iiWiatwn 
of  the  previous  intei'vals  after  Haxeroth,  some  see* 
gesti<His  concerning  the  nooMndatmie  and  pos^lile 
sites  of  which  will  he  found  in  artides  onder  tb'^r 
respective  names,  the  primary  qnestkm,  did  tin 
people  visit  Kadesh  twice,  or  once  only,  demands  to 
be  considered. 

We  read  in  Num.  x.  11,  12,  that  *«oa  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  seop»l 
year  ...  the  children  of  Israel  took  then-  jonrwr* 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  the  ekpid  re^/^i 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran'*  The  latter  statrnKot 
is  probably  to  be  viewed  as  made  by  onticipBtioB ; 
as  we  find  that,  after  qtiitting  Kibroth-Hattaarah 
and  Hazeroth,  **  the  people  pitched  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Pai-an "  (Num.  xii.  16).  Here  the  gwd 
pause  was  made  while  the  spie^  **  sent,"  it  is  a£»ii 
impressed  upon  us  (xiii.  3),  '*  from  the  wikJeroess 
of  Paran,"  searehed  the  land  for  *»  forty  days,"  aad 
returned  **  to  Moses  and  to  Aaron,  mad  to  all  tiie 
congregation  .  .  .  unto  the  toMemess  cf  Panrn  t» 
Kadesh."  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Kskah  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Wanderings  (vers.  25,  :26  .  It 
may  here  be  obsei*ved  that  an  inaccuracy  oocars  in 
the  rendering  of  Moses*  directions  to  the  s|Ke«  m 
the  A.  V.  of  xiii.  17,  '*eet  you  up  by  the  war 
southward"  (3333),  where  *<  by  the  Somih^''  i.  ^. 

by  the  bolder  lying  in  that  direction  frosn  Palesttioe. 
is  intended,  as  is  further  plain  from  ver.  22,  **  A*  1 
they  ascended  by  the  south  and  came  to  Hebr4«/ 
•'.  e.  they  went  northward.^  From  ooiisidentk^'* 
adduced  under  Kadesh,  it  seems  that  Kadesh  pn»- 
bably  means  firstiy,  a  region  of  the  desert  $p(4-fn 
of  as  having  a  relation,  sometimes  with  the  wiVl**  • 
ness  of  Pftran,  and  sometimes  with  that  of  Tizi 
(comp.  vera.  21,  26) ;  and  secondly,  a  disCioct  r^tr 
within  that  desert  limit.  Now  all  the  ODad:t:>x^ 
of  the  narrative  of  the  departnre  and  retom  of  t^ 
spies,  and  of  the  consequent  despondency,  tnonni  r- 
ing,  and  penal  sentence  of  «-andering,  will  be  siti.«- 
fied  by  supposing  that  the  name  **  Kadesh,"  ^■^ 
means  the  region  merely.  It  is  obaervable.  «1« . 
that  Kadesh  is  not  named  as  the  place  of  deptrt  - 
but  only  as  that  of  return.  From  Paran  i<  x:* 
start ;  but  from  Zin  (both  regions  in  the  •le^  rt 
the  seareh  commences.  And  this  agrees  with  *'  * 
politiciil  geography  of  the  southern  border,  to  wL:  < 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  is  always  reckoned  as  pert:i  s- 
ing,*  whereas  that  of  Paran  always  lies  ont.^  V* 
the  promised  land.  Natural  features  of  elevatt-r. 
depression,  and  slope,^  are  the  only  tokens  to  w)    '- 

^  The  word  for  "  sonihward  **  would  be  n3^  as  r«^ 

in  Es.  x1.  24,  Josh.  zvH.  9.  10.    The  wwd  !1^^  «rr>v> 

to  mean  the  *'di7"  ooontry,  and  benoe  to  t«caiD«  :i. 
appellative  for  tho  regloD  on  the  aoatb  of  JndaL  tf^ 
Simeon  where  springs  were  acaroe ;  see  J%e  3r<ya^  Si 
Kev.  K.  Wilton,  pref.  viii. 

i  Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  a 

k  For  some  good  remaila  on  the  krd  of  fbe  ( 
the  slope  between  the  sooth  ooontiT,  Dead  Sss. 
'Arabah,  see  BoMnson,  t.  ftat. 
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vn  can  reasonablj  trust  in  deciding  where  the  Paran 
vilderncss  endis  and  that  of  Zin  begins.  It  has 
been  propowd  under  Kadesh  to  regard  part  of  the 
'Arabsih,  indudiog  all  the  low  ground  at  tiie  southern 
and  south-western  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as 
the  wilderness  of  Zin.  [SfiN.J  Then  the  broad  lower 
Dorth-eastem  plateau,  including  both  its  slopes  as 
dewribed  above,  will  be  defined  as  the  Paran  wildei** 
neas  proper.  If  we  assame  the  higher  superimposed 
plateau,  described  above,  to  bear  the  name  of  **  Ka- 
dfsh"  as  a  desert  district,  and  its  south-western 
mountain-wall  to  be  **  the  mountain  of  the  Amoi^ 
it»/'  then  the  Paitm  wilderness,  so  far  as  sjno- 
armons  with  Kadesh,  will  mean  most  naturally 
the  region  where  that  mountain-wall  from  Jebei 
*Ariif  en'Adkah. to  Jebel  MUkhrah^  and  perhaps 
thence  northward  along  the  other  side  of  the  angle 
of  the  highest  plateau,  overhangs  the  lower  terrace 
of  the  7^.  Moses  identiiies  the  coming  **  to  Kadesh 
Baroea  " '  with  the  coming  to  **  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites**  (Dent.  i.  19,  20)  whence  the  spies  were 
i)m>  despatched  (vera.  22,  23),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  frocn  *'  Paran  "  in  Num.  ziii.  S.  Suppose  the 
spies*  actual  stait  to  have  been  made  irom  some- 
where on  the  watershed  of  the  two  slopes  oiet'TViy 
the  spies'  best  way  then  would  have  been  by  the 
Wiidy  d~Jerafeh  into  and  so  up  the  *Arabah :  this 
vooid  be  beginning  *'  from  the  wildei-ness  of  Zin," 
IS  b  said  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  Then,  most  naturally, 
by  his  direction  to  them,  *'  go  up  into  tf^  moun^ 
<am"  (Nam.  xiii.  17),  which  he  represents  as  acted 
on  in  Dent.  i.  24,  **  and  they  tni-ned  and  went  up 
into  the  mountain,"  he  meant  them  to  mount  the 
higher  plateau,  supposed  the  region  Kadesh.  By 
ihe\T  *'  turning "  in  oitler  to  do  so,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  their  course  was  not  dii'ect  to  their 
object,  as  indeed  has  been  supposed  in  taking  them 
Kking  the  *Arabah  and  »gedtk  up  its  western  side  by 
the  passes  el-Khurar  and  ea-Siifd  (Zephath)."*  By 
these  passes  they  must  have  left  2Un  or  the  *Arabah, 
there  being  no  choice.  During  the  forty  days  of 
their  absence,  we  may  suppose  the  host  to  have 
moved  from  the  watershed  into  the  Kadesh-Paran 
resrion,  and  not  at  this  period  of  their  wanderings 
to  have  touched  the  city  Kadesh  at  all.  This  is 
quite  consistent  with,  if  it  be  not  even  confirmed 
bv^  the  words  of  the  murmui-ers  in  ziv.  2,  3, 
**  Would  God  we  hnd  died  in  this  wilderness  I  And 
wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this  land ;" 
and  throughout  the  denunciation  which  follows, 
evid^itly  on  the  same  spot,  the  woixis  "  the  wilder- 
Des:,*'  and  *'  this  wilderness,"  oflen  recur,  but  fi'om 
fir»t  to  last  there  is  no  mention  of  a  "  city." 

Now,  in  Deut.  i.,  19,  where  these  proceedings 
pass  in  review  before  Moses,  in  his  words  to  the 
people,  there  is,  stiHctly  speaking,  no  need  to  men- 
tion Kadesh  at  nil,  for  the  people  were  all  the  time 
ID  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  Yet  this  las»t  is  so  wide 
a  term,  reaching  almost  from  the  'AraUah  to  near 
the  E<ryptiau  frontier,  that  Moses  might  naturally 
ose  some  more  preci!«e  designation  of  the  quarter 
he  meant.     He  accoitlingly  marks  it  by  the  proxi- 

« ! 

I  For  **  Bamea,"  §b  perhaps  a  Horlte  proper  name,  see 
Kadhih,  note  '. 

•  Mr.  Wilton  (Xe^,  12,198.202).  following  Kowlands 
On  Williams),  nukes  Zeplmth  es-Sthata  on  the  nortltem 
*Me  of  the  high  brood  plateau,  supposed  here  to  be  the 
"  moantofn  of  the  Amorites."  On  this  view  the  Israelites 
most  already  have  won  that  eminence  from  which  it  was 
deorl J  the  intention  of  the  Amorites  io  repel  them ;  and 
iDitft,  when  defeated,  have  been  driven  up  hill  from  a 
position  occupied  in  the  plain  below.    The  position  «• 


mity  of  Kadesh.  Thus,  the  spies*  return  to  <'  the 
wildeiness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh  **  means  to  that  pai*t 
of  the  lower  plateau  where  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
higher,  and  probably  the  eastern  side  of  it.  The 
expression  "**  from  Kadesh-bamea  even  unto  Gnza," 
is  decisive  of  an  eastern  site  for  the  former  (Josh. 
X.  41). 

Here,  as  is  plain  both  from  Num.  xiv.  40-45  and 
from  Deut.  i.  41-44,  followed  the  wayward  attempt  of 
the  host  to  win  their  way,  in  9pite  of  their  sentence 
of  prohibition,  to  the  **  hill "  (Num.  xiv.  40-45, 
Deut.  i.  41-44)  or  "mountain"  of  the  Amalekites 
and  Canaanites,  or  Amorites,  and  their  humiliating 
defeat.  They  wera  repulsed  in  ^ing  to  foroe  the 
pas8  at  Hormah  (or  Zephath,  Judg.  i.  14),  and  the 
i«gion  of  that  defeat  is  called  '*  Seir,"  showing  that 
the  place  was  also  known  by  its  Horite  name  ;  and 
here  perhaps  the  i-emnant  of  the  Horites  were 
allowed  to  dwell  by  the  Edomites,  to  whose  boixier 
this  territory  in  Uie  message  of  Num.  xx.  16,  is 
ascribed.  [Kadesh.]  Here,  from  the  notice  in 
Num.  xiv.  25,  that  these  '*  Amalekites  and  Ca- 
naanites dwelt  in  tfie  valley f**  we  may  suppose 
that  their  dwelling  was  where  they  would  Hnd 
pastui-e  for  their  flocks,  in  the  wady  el-F^kreh  and 
others  tributary  to  eUJeib,  and  that  they  took  post 
in  the  **  mountain  "  or  "  hill,**  as  ban-ing  the  way 
of  the  Israelites*  advance.  So  the  spies  had  gone 
by  Moses'  direction  "this  way,  by  the  South  (not 
*  southwai*d,*  as  shown  above),  up  into  the  moun- 
tain ;**  and  this  same  way,  *'  the  way  of  the  spies,"  " 
through  the  pnsvses  oi  el-Kh^dr  and  es-SUfa,  was  the 
appix>ach  to  the  city  Kadesh  also. 

Hei'e,  then,  the  penal  poilion  of  the  wanderings 
commences,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it,  comprising  a 
period  of  neai'ly  thirty -eight  years,  fHtsses  over 
between  this  defeat  in  Num.  xiv.,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  local  notices  in  Num.  xx.,  whei-e  agiiin  the 
names  of  "  Zin  "  and  "  Kadesh  "  are  the  first  thi\t 
meet  us. 

The  only  events  recoi-ded  during  this  period  (and 
these  tire  intei'sjiei'sed  with  sundry  promulgations 
of  the  Ceremouiul  Law),  are  the  execution  of  the 
offender  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbatli  (Num. 
XV.  32-36),  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (xvi.),  and, 
closely  connected  with  it,  the  adjudgment  of  the 
pre-eminence  to  Aaron's  house  with  their  kindred 
tribe,  solemnly  conBrmed  by  the  judicial  miracle  of 
the  rod  that  blossomed.  This  seems  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  more  rigid  separation  between  Levi 
and  the  other  tribes,  as  regards  the  approach  to  the 
tabernacle,  than  had  been  practically  recognized 
before  (xxvii.  xviii.  22  ;  comp.  xvi.  40). 

We  gather,  then,  from  Deut.  i.  46,  that  the 
greater  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  this  period  of 
nearly  thirty-eight  years,  if  so  we  may  interpret 
the  "  many  days  '*  there  spoken  of,  was  passed  in 
Kadesh, — the  region^  that  is,  not  the  city^  in 
which,  of  coui-se,  the  camp  may  have  been  shifted 
at  convenience,  under  diivction,  any  number  of 
times.  But  Num.  xx.  1  brings  us  to  a  new  point 
of  departure.     The  people   have    grown    old,   or 

snfa  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  high  ground,  and  has  pro- 
bably always  been  the  pass  by  which  to  nonunt  it    For 
all  tills,  see  Mr.  Wilton's  own  roap,  or  any  one  which 
shown  both  ti-Stbata  and  esSHfa. 
B  Our  A.  V.  here  seems  to  have  viewed  D^inKHt  as 

if  derived  from  "V|R  *•  to  spy."  Gesen.  renders  it  ••  re- 
gions," and  the  LXX.  makes  It  a  proper  name  'ABaptiv, 
It  is  not  elsewhere  found.  Now  the  verb  >1J:)  occurs  In 
the  passage  where  the  spies  are  sent  forth.  Num.  xlll., 
xiv.,  which  gives  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  A.  V. 
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rather  again  joang,  in  their  wanderings.  Here, 
then,  we  are  at  "  the  desert  of  .Zin,  in  the  first 
month,**  with  the  '« people  abiding  in  Kadesh.*'  By 
the  sequel,  ''Miiiam  died  there,  and  was  buiied 
there,'  a  mora  precise  definition  of  locality  now 
seems  intended  ;  which  is  farther  oonfirmed  by  the 
subsequent  message  fi-om  the  same  place  to  tlie  king 
of  Edom,  **  Behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the 
uttei-most  of  thy  border"  (y.  16).  This,  then, 
must  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  encampment, 
recorded  as  taking  place  *'  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  is  Kade^,"  registered  in  the  itineituy 
(xxxiii.  36).  We  see  then  why,  in  that  register  of 
specific  camping-spots,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  previous  mention  of  **  Kadesh ;  **  because  the 
earlier  notice  in  the  naiTative,  where  that  name 
occurs,  introduces  it  not  as  an  indiridual  encamp- 
ment, but  only  as  a  region,  within  which  per|)etual 
changes  of  encampment  went  on  for  the  greater 
pai-t  of  thirty-eight  years.  We  also  see  that  they 
came  twice  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  Kadesh 
lay  in  it,  and  once  to  Kadesh  the  city ;  but  once 
only  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  dty  lay  without 
it.  We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  came  into 
possession  of  the  city  Kadesh,  nor  who  were  its 
previous  occupants.  The  probability  is  that  these 
last  were  a  i^emnant  of  the  Horites,  who  afler  their 
expulsion  by  Edom  from  Mount  Seir  [Edom] 
may  hare  here  retained  their  last  hold  on  the 
teiTitory  between  Edom  and  the  Canaanitish  Amor- 
ites  of  *<  the  South.''  Probably  Israel  took  it  by 
force  of  arms,  which  may  have  induced  the  attack 
of**  Ared  the  Canaanite,"**  who  would  then  feel  his 
border  immediately  thi*eatened  (Num.  xxxiii.  40 ; 
comp.  xxi.  1).  This  warlike  exploit  of  Isi-ad  may, 
perhaps,  be  alluded  to  in  Judges  r.  4  as  the  oc- 
casion when  Jehorah  **went  out  of  Seir"  and 
*'  maix:hed  out  of  the  field  of  Edom "  to  give  His 
people  victoiy.    The   attadc   of  Arad,    however, 


though  with  some  slight  ttuooess  at  fint,  onl? 
brought  defeat  upon  liinuelf  and  destructioa  upon 
his  cities  (xxi.  3).F     We  lean  from  xxxiii.  36  only 
that  Israel  marched  without  permaoeot  halt  dota 
Exion^geber  upon  Kadesh.     This  sudden  activity 
after  their  long  period  of  <Iesultory  and  purposeless 
wandering  may  have  alarmed  King  Arad.      The 
itinerary  takes  here  another  stride  from  Kadesh  to 
Mount  Hor.     There  their  beiug  engaged  with  the 
burial  of  Aai'on  may  have  given  Arad  his  fancied 
opportunity  of  assaulting  the  rear  of  their  march, 
he  descending  fi-om  the  north  whilst  they  also  were 
facing  southwards.     In  direct  connexion  with  these 
events  we  come  upon  a  singular  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy (x.  6,  7),  a  scmp  of  narrative  imbeddei  in 
Moses'  recital  of  events  at  Horeb  long  previous.* 
This  contains  a  shoi-t  list  of  names  of  loodities,  on 
comparing  which  with  the  itinerary,  we  t^  some 
clue  to  the  line  of  march  from  the  region  KaAesh 
to  Ezion-geber  southwards. 

We  find  at  the  part  of  their  route  in  whico 
Aaron's  death  took  place,  that  stations  naxaed 
**  Beeroth  of  the  childj^en  of  Jaakan,  Moseta  (wheiv 
Aaron  died),  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath,**  were  suc- 
cessively passed  through  ;  and  firom  Num.  xxxiii.  ;^ 
we  find  that  **  Aaron  went  up  into  Mount  Hor.  .  . 
and  died  thei^  in  the  fortieth  year  .  .  .  in  tb* 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month."  Aasoming  u* 
Mount  Hor  the  traditional  site  overhanging  th« 
'Arabah,  which  they  very  soon  after  this  quittM, 
Mosera  must  have  been  close  to  it,  pmbnUy  in  the 
'Arabah  itself.  Now  the  stations  which  in  the 
itinerai-y  come  next  before  Exion-g^ier,  and  whirh 
were  passed  in  the  strictly  penal  wandering  whk^ 
commenced  from  the  r^ion  Kadesh,  hftve  names  to 
closely  similar  that  we  cannot  doubt  we  are  her? 
on  the  same  ground.  Their  oi'der  ia,  howeva-, 
slightly  changed,  standing  in  the  two  passages  ss 
follows : — 


OoxjBCTruaAL  Sira. 

(a)  *Ain  Ha$b,  N.W.  In  the  'Arabah. 

(1)  KuAeibdi,  mouth  of  the  Wady  Abu, 

near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor. 

(2)  *Ain  GhHritndd. 

(3)  Wady  O-GhMMgidh. 

(4)  Oonflnence  of  Wady  d-Adhbek  with 

d-Jentfek. 


Nuv.  xzxlU.  30-36. 

(a)  (Hsshmonsh). 
(1)  Moseroth. 

(a)  Bene-Jsakan.r 

(3)  Hor  hagfdgad. 

(4)  Jotbathah. 
(Ebronah). 
(Eslon-gri)er). 


Dcnr.  z.  6b  7. 

(I)  Beeroth  ofthe 

of 

(2) 

(3)  Gudgodah. 

(4)  Jotbatb.* 


o  More  properly  **  the  CSsnaanlUsh  king  of  Arsd." 
p  He  *'  took  some  of"  the  Israelites  "  prisonen."    It  is 
possible  the  name  Mosera,  or  plur.  Moseroth,  may  reoill 

this  fact;   the  word  "^12^r  (found  only  in  the  plur.), 

meaning  **  bonds  "  or  "  fetters."  This  would  accord  with 
the  snggestion  of  the  text  that  Aaron's  burial  gave  Arad 
the  opportunity  for  his  raid;  for  Mosera  must  have  been 
near  Mount  Hor,  where  that  burial  took  place.  It  is 
possible  that  the  destruction  of  these  cities  may  not 
have  really  taken  place  till  the  entry  into  Canaan  under 
Joshua  (Josh.  xiL  14,  Jndg.  L  17),  and  may  be  mentioned 
in  Num.  xxi.  %  3,  by  anticipation  <mly  as  a  subsequent 
fulfilment  of  the  tow  recorded  as  then  made.  It  is  obvious 
to  suggest  that  Modera  is  the  Mosera  of  Deut.  x.  6,  and 
so  Mr.  Wilton  (l%e  Xegdf,  28  kc.)  has  suggested,  wish* 
Ing  to  identify  it  with  Mount  Hor.  But  the  received  site 
for  Mount  Hor  Is  the  least  doubtful  of  all  In  the  Exodus. 
Josephus  clearly  identifies  it  as  we  do ;  and  there  is 
a  strong  improbability  in  a  Jewiih  tradition  fixing  It  in 
Edomltish  or  in  Nabathean  territory,  unless  the  testimony 
in  its  favour  had  been  overpowering.  Modera  might  per- 
haps be  the  hill  called  "  Sin  "  (Zin  ?).  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  that  In  which  Miriam  was  burled  (AnL  iv.  4,  f  6,  7). 


4  A  somewhat  similar  fragment  of  narrative,  but  rt- 
lating  to  what  perhaps  took  place  during  the  ttoae  of  xb* 
allocution  to  the  pe<^le  between  the  paragraiihs  at  vhicfa 
It  occurs,  is  found  in  Deut  tv.  .41-43;  and  Indeed  cv 
mention  of  Aaron's  death,  with  the  date  and  his  a«r.  art 
of  the  attack  of  Arsd.  both  of  which  bad  been  dnail^ 
before,  is  hardly  less  of  a  devlatkMi  from  the  dry  mma^ 
ration  of  stations  In  the  itinerary  itself  (Num.  xxjii  i 
38',  39).  But  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  |>«n»«r 
to  enter  on  the  critical  questions  which  theee  pMsu^ 
suggest  We  assume  their  genuineness,  and  sB^puse  then 
displaced. 

'  See  jA.AKAit  and  BkkkJaakak  for  the  norae.  Jaika . 
was  the  grandson  of  Seir  (1  Ghr.  L  42,  oompw  G««.  xsv. », 
xxxvi.  27). 

•  Dr.  RoUnaon,  Judging  tnm  his  vUt,  thinks  that  the* 
stations  could  not  have  lain  to  the  &  of  Mount  H«.r.  at 
that  region  Is  too  poor  in  water  Id  cantata  any  «wt 
place  as  Jotbath  in  Deut  x.  7,  and  correspoMls  n\h>r 
to  the  dcMcriptica  given  in  Num.  xxi.  4-«  iJL  i:; 
He  thinks  that  'Ain  ei-lUyiUk  Is  eltlKr  Bcetvtb  Bme 
Jaakan  or  Moseroth,  and  Wiady  «<-0»irftVii»  Jocfaats 
(tKd.). 
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Now  in  Num.  tx,  H,  16,  22-29,  the  narrative 
conducts  as  from  Kadeah  the  citt/,  reached  in  or 
shortly  before  '*  the  fortieth  year/'  to  Mount  Hor, 
vfaere  Aaron  died,  a  portion  of  which  ro\de  is  ac- 
copdinglv  that  given  in  Deut.  z.  6,  7 ;  whereas  the 
ptrallel  oolnmn  firom  Mum.  zxxiii.  gives  subetontiallj 
Ute  same  route  as  punued  in  the  early  part  of  the 
pnud  wandering,  when  fulfilling  the  command  given 
in  the  region  Kadesh,  **  turn  you,  get  yon  into  the 
wikleme»  by  the  way  of  the  Ked  Sea  "  (Num.  ziv. 
25 ;  Dent.  i.  40),  which  command  we  fuither  learn 
from  Deut.  ii.  1  was  strictly  acted  on,  and  which  a 
march  towards  Ezion-geber  would  exactly  fulfil. 

These  half-obliterated  footsteps  in  the  desert  may 
s«em  to  indicate  a  direction  only  in  which  Kadesh 
tile  city,*  lay.  Widely  difiei-ent  localities,  from 
Pet)  a  eastward  to  el^KfUUesah  on  the  north-west, 
and  westward  to  near  the  Jebel  ffellak,  have  been 
aasignal  by  diflerent  writer^.  The  best  way  is  to 
acknowledge  that  our  research  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  materials  for  a  decision,  and  to  be  content  with 
Mme  such  attempt  as  that  under  Kadesh,  to  fix 
it  approximately  only,  until  vaan  undoubted  tokens 
are  obtained.  The  portion  of  the  arc  of  a  circle 
frith  eS'Safa  for  its  centre,  and  a  day's  journey — 
about  fifteen  miles — for  its  radius,  will  not  take  in 
ei'Khdiesah,  nor  Petra,*  and  the  former  name  seems 
to  be  traceable,  with  a  slight  metathesis,  much 
more  probably  in  Chesil^  than  in  Kadesh.r  The 
highest  plateau  is  marked  with  the  ruins  of  Aboda, 
aod  on  the  inferior  one,  some  miles  S.W.  of  the 
drfile  of  the  Wady  el-FUsreh  stands  a  round  conical 
hiil  of  limestone,  mixed  with  sand,  named  Mada- 
rah  (Modura,  or  Modei-a),  at  a  short  day's  journey 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Seetzen, 
who  visited  it,  had  had  bis  curiosity  raised  by  a 
fiedouin  legend  of  a  village  having  been  destroyed 
by  Allah  and  buried  under  that  hill  for  the  wick- 
edness  of  its  people ;  and  that,  as  a  further  attes- 
tation, human  skulls  were  found  on  the  ground 
around  it.  This  statement  he  resolved  by  visiting 
the  spot  into  a  simple  natural  phenomenon  of  some 
carious  rounded  stones,  or  pebbles,  which  abound 
io  the  neighbourhood.  He  thought  it  a  l^nd  of 
Sodom  ;  and  it  might,  with  equal  likelihood,  have 
been  referred  to  the  catastrophe  of  Korah  (Seetzen, 
Mtiien,  iii.  13),  which,  if  our  sites  for  Kadesh  the 
region  and  Paran  are  correct,  should  have  occurred 
in  the  neigfaboiurhood,  were  it  not  fiur  more  probable 
that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  round  pebbles 
having  once  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  skulls,  the 
leTend  was  easily  generated  to  aooomit  for  them. 

t  Laborde  (C%nmN«R<.  on  Nam.  xxxili.  36)  places  Kadesh 
the  dty  **  pris  des  soorces  d'Erobasch  an  fond  do  Ouadl 
Djerafl  "  (Wady  eUerc/eh).  Dr.  Robinson  thought  'Aind- 
WeibA  was  Kadesh,  the  city,  or,  as  be  calls  It,  Kadesh 
Bsnxa  (aee  Map,  voL  1^  end).    Dr.  Stanley  remvks  that 

ttieic  is  no  dtff  Qt?0)  there.    See  his  remarks  quoted 
oader  Kadbbh. 

•  BoUnson  puts  e^Si^a  at  about  two  days'  Journey 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  11. 180-1. 

■  As  suggested  In  Williams's  Holy  City,  1 464. 

r  The  nortbera  Kadeah,  or  Kedesh,  In  Naphtall  has  the 
▼cry  game  oonsonants  in  Its  modem  Arabic  name  as  in  the 
Hebrew* 

■  A  writer  in  the  Journal  qf  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1860, 
ooonecta  this  name  with  ^J^  -  good,"  from  the  goodness 
«f  the  water  supply.    This  is  not  unlikely;  bat  bis  view 

of  the  name  n^D^,  aa  flrom  the  same  root  as  the  Arabic 


T  :t 


ff-u^ 


Xi  J^'  '^dUeh.  is  very  doubtful,  the  ^  (Heb.  y)  being 
probably  radical.    However,  if  tl^*Adkbtk  be,  as  be  avers. 


The  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  'Arabah  must 
have  been  always  poor  in  water,  and  fonn  a  dreary 
contrast  to  the  rich  springs  of  the  eastern  side  in 
Mount  Seir.  From  the  cliff  front  of  this  last. 
Mount  Hor  stands  out  prominently  (Robinson,  ii. 
174-180).  It  has  "been  suggested  [HoR  HagId- 
gad]  that  the  name  Ha-gidgad,  or  Gudgodah, 
may  possibly  be  i-etraoed  in  the  Wady  el-GhSdhd- 
ghidhf  whidi  has  a  confluence  with  the  Wady  el- 
Jerafeh.  This  latter  inins  into  the  'Arabah  on  the 
west  side.  That  point  of  confluence,  as  laid  down  in 
Kiepert's  map  (liobinson,  B.  R.  i.),  is  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  'Arabah's  neai*est  point,  and  about 
forty  or  forty- five  from  Uie  top  of  Mount  Hor.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  name  of 
this  Wady  may  really  i-epresent  that  of  this  station, 
although  the  latter  may  have  lain  nearer  the 
'Arabah  than  the  Wady  now  reaches,  and  this  con- 
jectural identification  has  been  adopted  above. 
Jotbath,  or  Jotbatha,*  is  described  as  **a  land  ot 
rivers  of  waters "  (Deut.  i.  7) ;  and  may  stand 
for  any  confluence  of  wadys  in  sufficient  force  to 
justify  that  character.  It  should  certainly  be  in 
the  southern  poi-tion  of  the  'Arabah,  or  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  same. 

The  probabilities  of  the  whole  march  from  Sinai, 
then,  seem  to  stand  as  follows:  They  pix)ceeded 
towards  the  N.E.  to  the  'Ain  el-Hnderah  (Haze- 
roth),  and  thence  quitted  the  maritime  region, 
striking  directly  northwards  to  eWAin,  and  thence 
by  a  route  wholly  unknown,  perhaps  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  N.  across  the  lower  eastern  spurs  of  the 
et'TVi  nmge,  descending  the  upper  course  of  the 
Wady  elrJerafeky  until  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  higher  plateau  confronted  them  at  the  J^l 
eUMliMirah.  Hence,  afler  despatching  the  spies, 
they  moved  perhaps  into  the  'Arabah,  or  along  its 
western  overhanging  hills,  to  meet  their  return. 
Then  followed  the  disastrous  attempt  at  or  near 
eS'SUfa  (2^phath),  and  the  penal  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  of  Kadesh,  with  a  track  wholly  undeter- 
mined, save  in  the  last  half-dozen  stations  to 
Ezion-geber  inclusively,  as  shown  just  above. 
They  then  marched  on  Kadesh  the  city,  probably 
up  the  'Arabnh  by  these  same  stations,  took  it,  and 
sent  from  thero  the  message  to  Edom.  The  refusal 
with  which  it  was  met  foi^oed  them  to  retrace  the 
'Arabah  once  more,  and  meanwhile  Aaron  died. 
Thus  the  same  stations  (Deut.  z.  6,  7)  were  passed 
again,  with  the  slight  variation  just  noticed,  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  command  to  resort  to  Mount 
Hor  which  that  death  occasioned.*    Thence,  after 

a  region  of  abundant  water,  the  piace  may  correspond 
with  Jotbatb,  though  the  name  do  not.  His  map  places 
it  about  17  miles  N.W.  of  the  modem  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah— t.  e.  on  the  western  side  of  the  'Arabah. 
His  general  view  of  the  route  to  and  from  Kadesh,  and 
especially  of  the  site  of  Slnal  and  Mount  Hor,  is  in- 
admlsBible.  See  farther  towards  tbe  end  of  this  article. 
Burckhardt's  map  gives  another  watery  spot  with  palm- 
trees  In  the  'Arabah  Itself,  not  far  from  its  southern  end, 
which  might  also  suit  for  Jotbath. 

»  Hengstenberg  (^Avthmlicity  of  the  Pent.  ii.  356)  has 
another  explanation  of  the  deranged  ordo'  of  the  stations 
enumerated  Jast  above,  based  on  the  supposition  that  In 
the  two  passages  (Num.  xxxiii.  3U-35.  Deut  x.  6.  7)  the 
march  proceeded  In  two  opposite  directions;  but  this 
would  obvioasly  require  a  reverse  order  of  aS  the  stations, 
and  not  the  derangement  of  two  merely.  Von  Baumer 
thought  that  the  line  of  march  threaded  the  'Arabah 
thrice  through,  and,  making  allowance  fojr  the  mistake  ot 
giving  it  each  time  a  nearly  rectilinear  direction,  he  is 
not  far  wrong. 
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reaching  'Akabah,  and  turning  noi th-eastward,  they 
passed  by  a  nearly  straight  line  towai'ds  the  eastern 
boixier  of  Moab. 

Of  the  stations  in  the  list  from  .  RitJimah  to 
jMithcah,  both  inclusive,  notiiing  is  known.  The 
latter,  with  the  few  preceding  it,  probably  belong 
to  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh;  but  no  line  can  be 
assigned  to  the  route  beyond  the  indications  of 
the  situation  of  that  wilderness  given  above.  In 
the  sequel  to  the  burial  of  Aai'on,  and  the  refusal 
of  Edom  to  peiTsit  Israel  to  '*pass  through  his 
border  "i>  (which,  refusal  may  perhaps  have  been 
received  at  Moimt  Hor  (Moserah),  though  the 
message  which  it  answered  was  sent  from  Uie  city 
Kadesh),  occurred  the  necessity,  consequent  upon 
this  refusal,  of  the  people's  "  compassing  the  land 
of  Kdom"  (Num.  zxi.  4),  when  they  were  much 
**  discouraged  because  of  the  way/'  *  and  whera  the 
consequent  mui*muring  was  rebuked  hy  the  visita- 
tion of  the  "  fiery  serpents*'  (v.  5, 6).  There  is  near 
Klath  a  promontory  known  as  the  Mda  Um  Haye^ 
*'  the  mother  of  seiTjents,'*  which  seem  to  abound 
in  the  region  adjacent ;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  this 
the  scene  of  that  judgment,  the  event  would  be 
thus  connected  with  Uie  line  of  march,  rounding 
the  southern  border  of  Mount  Seir,  laid  down  in 
Deut.  ii.  8,  as  being  "  through  the  way  of  the  plain 
(t.e.  the  'Arabah)  from  £lath   and  fi'om  Ezion- 

>  geber,"  whence  *'  turning  northward,"  having 
"  compassed  that  mountain  (Mount  Seir)  long 
enough,"  they  **  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Moab  ^'  (v.  3,8). 

Some  permanent  encampment,  perhaps  repre- 
fented  by  2jalmonah  in  Num.  xxxiii.  41,  42,  seems 
here  to  have  taken  place,  to  judge  from  the  urgent 

'  expression  of  Moses  to  the  people  in  Deut.  ii.  13: 
*'  Now  rise  up,  said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  brook 
Zered,"  which  lay  further  N.  a  little  E.,  being 
probably  the  Wady  tUAhsy  (Robinson,  ii.  157). 
[Zebed*]  The  delay  caused  by  the  plague  of  ser* 
peuts  may  be  the  probable  account  of  this  apparent 
tii-gency,  which  would  (m  this  view  have  taken 
pkce  at  Zalmonah ;  and  as  we  have  connected  the 
scene  of  that  plague  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Elath,  so,  if  we  suppose  2Umonah  ^  to  have  lain 
in  the  Wady  Wim,  which  has  its  junction  with  the 
'Arabah  close  to  'Akabah,  the  modem  site  of  Elath, 
this  will  harmonize  the  various  indications,  and 
form  a  suitable  point  of  departure  for  the  last  st^e 
of  the  wandeiing,  which  ends  at  the  brook  Zer«d 
(v.  14).    Dr.  Stanley,  who  passed  through  'Akabah, 

b  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  by  the  •'  King's  Higfaivay" 
the  Wady  Ghmoeir,  opening  a  thoroughfare  Into  the  heart 
of  the  Edomitlsh  territory  was  meant  (11. 167).  Though 
the  passage  through  Edom  was  refused,  the  burial  of  the 
most  sacred  person  of  a  kindred  people  may  have  been  al* 
lowed,  especially  If  Mount  Hot  was  already,  as  Dr.  Stanley 
suggests,  a  local  sanctuary  of  the  region  {S,  dl  P.  9T-98). 

c  The  way  up  the  'Arabah  was  toilsome,  and  Is  so  at 
this  day.  Dr.  Robinson  colls  It  "a  sUU  more  firlghtfal 
desert "  than  the  SInaitic  (11. 1 84).  The  pass  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  towards  et-TVi  *'  is  famous  for  Its 
difficulty,  and  for  the  destruction  which  it  causes  to 
animals  of  burden  "  (1. 175).  Only  two  travellers.  Laborde 
and  Bertou,  have  accomplished  (or  recorded  their  accom- 
plishment of)  the  eutire  lei^^th  of  the  'Arabah. 

d  Von  Raumer  Identlfles  it  with  JTodn,  a  few  minutes 
to  the  E.  of  Petra. 

•  Panon  is  spoken  of  by  Jerome  (Reland,  692)  as 
"  Quondam  dvitas  princlpnm  Edom  nunc  vicolns  in  de- 
oerto,  ubl  oenun  metalla  damnatomm  suppliciis  effbdi- 
nntnr  inter  dvitatem  Petram  et  Zoaram."  Athanas. 
Kpiil^  ad  ScUt.  VUam  AgenU$,  speaks  of  the  condemnation 


thus  describes  the  spot  in  question  (S,  and  P.  84, 
85) :  **  'Akabah  is  a  wretched  village  shrouded  in  a 
palm 'grove  at  the  north  end  of  the  gulf,  gathered 
round  a  forti^ess  built  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrimage.  .  -  .  This  is  the  whole  object  of 
the  present  existence  of  'Akabah,  whidi  stands  o& 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath,—*  the  Pdm-Trees/ 
so  called  fi'om  the  grove.  Its  sitnatkHi,  howevo-. 
is  very  stiiking,  looking  down  the  beautiful  pilt 
with  its  jagged  iimges  on  each  aide.  On  the  vest 
is  the  gi^eat  black  pass,  down  which  the  pilgrima^ 
descends,  and  from  which  'Akabah  (*  the  Pas')  de- 
rives its  name ;  on  the  north  opens  the  wide  i^am, 
or  Desert  Valley,  wholly  different  in  diaiacter  fvm 
anything  we  have  seen,  still  called,  as  it  was  ia  iht 
days  of  Moses,  *  the  'Arabah.'  Down  this  came 
the  Israelites  on  their  return  from  Kadesh,  sad 
through  a  gap  up  the  eastern  hills  they  IibaIIv 
turned  off  to  Moab.  .  .  .  This  is  the  W&dy  Itlna. 
which  turns  the  eastern  range  of  the  'Arabah.  .  .  . 
It  is  still  one  of  the  reguhir  raads  to  Petra,  and  m 
ancient  times  seems  to  have  been  the  noain  appnoad: 
from  Elath  or  'Akabah.  .  .  .  The  only  pnblislMi 
account  of  it  is  that  of  Laborde.  These  naoiaitaiBi 
appear  to  be  granite,  till,  as  we  advance  nertb- 
ward,  we  reach  the  entnmce  of  the  Widy  Tutal 
where,  for  the  first  time,  red  sandstone  appcan  ia 
the  mountains,  rising,  as  in  the  Wady  d-*Ac, 
architecture-wise  above  grey  granite." 

Three  stations,  Punon,*  Oboth,  and  Ije-Abans, 
were  passed  between  this  locality  and  the  hxpA  of 
valley  of  Zered  (Num.  xxi.  10-1*2,  oomp.  use. 
43,  44),  which  last  name  does  not  oocnr  ia  tbe 
itinerary,  as  neither  do  those  of  **th«  brooks  of 
Amon,"  Beer,  Mattanah,  Nahaliel,  and  BamccK 
all  named  in  Num.  xxi.  14-20 ;  but  the  attirai 
between  Ije-Abarim  and  Nebo,  wfaidi  last  osrr^ 
spends  probably  (see  Deut.  xxxir.  1)  with  tl» 
Pisgah'  of  xxi.  20,  is  filled  by  Wo  statiiws  nscnlr, 
named  IMbon-gad  and  Almon-dibbthaim,  frtn 
whence  we  may  infer  that  in  these  two  only  vm 
permanent  halts  made.  [Dibon-oad,  Auion- 
DIBLATUAIM.]  In  this  stege  of  their  proen» 
occurred  the  "digging"  of  the/*wdl"  by  "tiw 
princes,"  the  suoocsaive  victoriei  over  Sihon  »i 
Og,  and,  lastly,  the  fiiraoas  episodes  of  Balaam  asi 
Phinehas,  and  the  final  numbering,  of  the  peopie* 
followed  by  the  chastisement  of  the  MidisDitef 
(Num.  xxi.  17,  xxii.*xxvi.,  xxxi.  1-12;  waf. 
Deut.  ii.  24-37,  iii.  1-17). 

One  passage  remains  in  whidi,  ahbongk  tbe 

of  a  penton  to  the  rouies  of  Phaeoo,  where  be  wsmU  f^'T 
live  a  few  days.  Winer  ny^  Seetxen  took  JTaloai  i^9«* 
for  Pnnon.  referring  to  MonaU.  rorreq*.  xvli  13T.  Lt- 
borde  (Cosimmt.  on  Num.  xxxiii.  42)  thinks  that  \it 
place  named  by  Jerome  and  Alhanaaius  canoot  be  Poma 
which  he  says  lay  S.E.  of  Petra.  He  adds  that  BonkbrJi 
and  Von  Raumer  took  TajUA  for  Ptowo.  He  jttt» 
Oboth  **danslesdtoimbn«deBataMi(AitA9.BokiBfR£\ 
laiasant  ainsi  Masn  k  diolte." 

'  Dr.  Stewart  (r.  S  K.  388)  aiy^  ••  The  rt*er  An** 
empttes  itself  Into  the  Dead  Sea.  and  between  tbctt  r«H 
the  lofty  Qebel  Ataroua,  whteh  Is  believed  to  be  the  N'^ 
or  Pls|^  of  Scriptore."  Hejastilles  tUa  fnm  iia  Ir« 
the  highest  mountain  on  the  Moabttlsh  border,  sad  fr^ 
the  hot  spring  CUlirtao«  beti«  aStnatnd  at  its  bear,  vtwd 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Ashdoib  ("aprtap"  ^ 
■*  streams'*)  of  Piwah  of  Dent.  Ir.  4t.  De  a*li  tUt 
*  Moees  could  have  seen  the  land  of  IbmI  fnm  t:«i 
moimtaln."  The  Arnon  is,  without  doabi,  the  ir»./ 
a-MoJ€b.  Ar  of  Moab  is  Areopoll^  Rabfaash  Moah.  fr^« 
Ratba.    [Aa-M<UB  and  Aaxos.] 
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erent  recorded  belongs  to  the  doee  of  Moees'  life, 
relAting  to  his  last  words  in  the  plain  of  Moab, 
and  as  such  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article, 
aereral  uimes  of  places  yet  occur  which  are  iden- 
tical with  some  herein  considered,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  in  what  sense  those  places  are  connected 
with  the  scene  of  that  event.      The  passage  in 
qaestioQ  is  IXeut.  i.  1,  where  Moses  is  said  to  hare 
spoken  "  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  plain  over  i^nst  the  Red  Sea,  between  Paran 
aod  Tophei,  and  Laban  and  Hazeroth  and  Dizahab.'*B 
The  words  "on  this 'side"  might  hei-e  mislead, 
meaning,  as  shown  by  the  LXX.  rendering,  rtipavt 
«  across  "  or  «  beyond,"  i.  e,  on  the  E.  side.    This 
is  a  passage  in  which  it  is  of  little  use  to  examine 
the  question  by  the  aid  of  maps,  since  the  mora 
aocarate   they  are,  the  more  probably  will  they 
tend  to  confuse  our  view  of  it.     The  words  seem  to 
forget  that  the  Gulf  of  *Akabah  pi-eseiits  its  end  to 
the  end  of  the  'Araboh  ('*  plain,  ),  and  to  assume 
that  it  presents  the  length  of  its  coast,  on  which 
Dizahab  (J>ahab)  lies.     This  length  of  coast  is  re- 
garded, then,  as  opposite  to  the  *Arabah ;  and  thus 
the  *Arabah,  in  which  Moses  spoke,  is  defined  by 
"  Paran  and  Tophei,**  lying  on  opposite  edges  of 
the  Dead  See,  or  rather  of  Uie  whole  depmsion  in 
which  it  lies,  which  is  in  fact  the  *Anibah  continued 
corthwanL     Paian  here  is  perhaps  the  El  Paran  to 
vhich  Chedorlaomer  came  in  Gen.  ziv.  6  [PabanJ, 
and  probablj  Tophei  is  the  well-known  TUflleh  to 
the  N.N.E.  of  Petra;  and  simihirly  the  Red  Sea, 
**over  against"  whidi  it  is  spoken  of  as  lying,  is 
dtftined  by  Dizahab  on  its  coast,  and  HazeroUi  near 
the  same.     The  introduction  of  "Laban"  is  less 
clear,  but  probably  means,   from  its  etymology, 
**  the  white,  '  t.  e,  the  dialk  and  limestone  region, 
which  in  the  mountain-range  of  2Vi,  comes  into 
riew  from  the  EdtMnitish  mountains  (Stanley,  8, 
and  P.  87),  and  was  probably  named,  from  that 
point  of  Tiew,  by  the  paler  contrast  which  it  there 
(pffered  to  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  the  sandstones 
and  granites  of  Mount  Scir,  which  formed  their 
own  immediate  for^round. 
A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sac,  Lit,,  April, 

*  T3  VD  ^10  nmya  imDa  nisn  inyn 

•   —      »  T  T-;"T      T  :•-'•• :--       v^  : 

mt  ni  nivni  pbi  ^sh-rD^  vnttB  are  the 

words  of  tlie  Heb.  text,  from  which  the  LXX.  offers  some 
divergencies,  iMing  as  follows  i—vepay  rov  *lopSdvov  iv 
ry  ifin^uf  vpbv  SiMTfuus  itAiktmu'  rl}?  ipv$pas  tfoAootrifs 
ivafLtinM^  ^opcLv  To^X,  Ktu  Aofihv  KoX  AvAwf  xal  xara- 
XpArta^  The  phrase  C|^D~D^,  If  "  Bed  Sea"  be,  as  the 
LXX.  oonflnns,  the  true  meaning,  is  here  abridged 
tfito  MD-    The  word  HS^S  was  possibly  differently 

read  by  the  LXX.  (query,  ^^^X  as  if  "the  evening" 

wete^"  the  west,"  iwnuu),  whilst  «apav  T<46\  looks 
as  tboogh  it  were  meant  for  one  compound  name ;  and 
the  two  last  names  are  translated.  Hazeroth  being="en- 
closores,"  and  Di-zahab=:"  the  golden."  N.B.  Hazeroth 
elsewbere  is  represented  by  'Kvt^mB  (Num.  xL  35,  xU.  1, 
16). 

h  Some  incidental  errors  of  this  writer,  though  unim> 
pbftant.  may  asdst  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  work. 
Thus  be  identifies  Petra  with  Bozrah,  the  former  being 
the  c^tal  of  the  later  Nabatheans,  the  latter  that  of 
tte  Edom  of  the  prophetic  period  and  locally  distinct. 
Again  be  says,  "Of  all  the  people  In  the  universe  the  race 
iDo«t  detested  by  the  Jews  were  the  Idnmeans."  That 
race  has  generally  been  thought,  on  good  authority,  to 
be  tbe  Samaritans. 

1  Some  feeling  of  rivalry  there  no  doubt  was ;  but 


1860,  on  Sinaij  Kadesh,  and  Mount  Hor,  pro- 
pounds an  entiraly  original  View  of  these  sites,  in 
con6ict  with  every  known  tradition  and  hitherto 
accepted  theory.*^  For  instance,  Josephus  identi- 
ties Mount  Hor  with  Peti-a  and  Kerek;  Jerome 
and  Kcsmas  point  to  Serbdl  in  the  granitic  moun- 
tain r^on  as  Sinai;  but  this  writer  sets  aside 
Josephus'  testimony  as  a  wholly  corrupt  tivdition, 
invented  by  the  Kabbis  in  their  prejudice  against 
the  Idumeans,  in  whose  territory  between  Kleu- 
theropolis,  Petra,  and  Elath  (see  Jerome  on  Obad,\ 
he  asserts  they  all  lay.  [Edomites.]  Kadesh  the 
city,  and  perhaps  Kadesh  Bamea,  did  so  lie,  and 
possibly  Klusa,  now  el-Khdleiah,  may  i-etain  a 
trace  of  "  Kadesh,*'  several  types  of  which  nomen- 
clature are  to  be  found  in  the  r^ou  lying  thence 
southward  [Kadesh]  ;  but  el-KhSieaah  lies  too 
far  N.  and  \V.  to  be  the  Kadesh  Bamea  to  which 
Isi-ael  came  *'  by  tlie  way  of  the  spies,"  and  which 
is  cleai'ly  in  far  closer  connexion  with  iZephath 
{eS'Sufa)  than  el-Kh&Usah  could  be.  On  the  con- 
trary, thera  seems  great  reason  for  thinking  that, 
had  so  well-known  and  historical  a  place  as  Klusa 
been  the  spot  of  any  gi'eat  event  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Exodus,  the  tradition  would  probably  have  been 
traceable  in  some  form  or  other,  whereas  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  any.  Kadesh,  again,  lay  "  in  the 
uttermost  of  the  border"  of  Edom.  Now,  although 
that  border  may  not  have  bun  solely  E.  of  the 
'Arabah,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  known  facts 
to  extend  it  to  Elusa;  for  then  the  enemies  en- 
countered in  Hormah  would  have  been  Edomites, 
whei'eas  they  were  Amalekites,  Cauaanites,  and 
Amorites;  and  Israel,  in  forcing  the  pass,  would 
have  been  doing  what  we  know  they  entii'ely  ab- 
stained from — ^attempting  violence  to  the  tenitory 
of  Edom.  The  "  designs"  which  this  writer  attii- 
butes  to  the  "  Rabbis,"  as  regards  the  period  up  to 
Josephus'  time,  are  gratuitous  imputations;  nor 
does  he  cite  any  authorities  for  this  or  any  othei* 
statement.  Nor  was  there  any  such  feeling  against 
the  Idui&eans  as  he  supposes.*  They  annexed  pai-t 
of  the  territory  of  Judah  and  Simeon  during  the 
Captivity,  and  wei*e  subsequently,  by  the  wailike 

this  writer  vastly  exaggerates  it,  In  supposing  that  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  purposely  obliterated  genuine  traditions, 
which  referred  these  sites  to  Idumean  territory— that  of 
a  circumcised  and  van<luisbed  race  who  had  accepted  the 
place  of  "  proselytes  of  the  covenant " — in  order  to  transfer 
them  to  what  was  then  the  territory  of  the  purely  Gentile 
and  often  hostile  Nabatheans  Surely  a  transfer  the  other 
way  would  have  been  far  more  liicely.  Above  all,  what 
reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  the  Kabbis  of  the  period 
busied  themselves  with  such  points  at  all  ?  Zeal  for  sites 
is  the  growth  of  a  later  age.  There  Is  no  proof  that  they 
ever  cared  enough  for  Mount  Hor  to  falsify  for  the  salce 
of  It.  As  regards  Jtbd  Odjmt  being  ShuU,  the  writer 
seems  to  have  formed  a  false  conception  of  Oc{jme, 
which  he  draws  as  a  prominent  mountain  boss  In  the 
range  of  TUi,  taking  that  range  for  Horeb^  and  the  pro- 
minent mountain  for  Slnal.  The  best  maps  show  that 
It  had  no  such  predomloanoe.  They  give  it  (e.  g, 
Kiepert's)  as  a  distinct  but  less  clearly  defined  and  appa- 
rently lower  range,  falling  back  into  the  northern  plateau 
in  a  N.W.  direction  from  about  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  TVi ;  which,  from  ail  the  statements  regarding  U, 
is  a  low  horiztmtal  ronge  of  limestone,  with  no  such 
prominent  cental  point  whatever.  Russegger  describes 
particularly  the  mounting  by  the  walMlke  partition  of 
"  Edjme  "  to  the  pUtean  of  EdJme  Itself.  "  The  height." 
he  says,  "which  we  had  here  to  mount  Is  in  no  wise 
considerable/'  and  adds,  "  we  had  now  arrived  at  the 
plateau"  {Reism,  iU.  60,  61). 
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Haocabees,  aonexed  themselves,  received  circum- 
cision and  the  law,  liy  which  an  Edomite  might, 
"in  the  third  geneiation,"  enter  the  oongiegation 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii.  8),  so  that  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment period  they  must  have  been  fully  recognized. 
The  Jews  proper,  indeed,  still  speak  of  them  as 
*'  foreigners,"  but  to  them  as  having  the  place  of 
kinsmen,  a  common  share  in  Jerusalem,  and  cai'e  of 
its  sanctity  as  their  *'  metropolis ;"  and  Josephus 
expressly  testifies  that  they  kept  the  Jewish  feasts 
there  {^Ant,  xvii.  10,  §2  ;  comp.  B,  J,  iv.  4, 
§4,  5).  The  zealots  and  the  party  of  order  both 
appealed  to  their  patriotism,  somewhat  as  in  cm' 
Riebeliion  both  pai'ties  appealed  to  the  Scots. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  natural  history  of  the 
wilderness  which  we  have  been  considering.  A 
number  of  the  animals  of  the  Sinaitic  r^ion  liave 
been  mentioned.  [Sinai.]  The  domestic  cattle  of  the 
Bedouins  will  of  course  be  found,  but  camels  more 
numerously  in  the  drier  tracts  of  et-Tih,  Schubert 
{Heisen,  ii.  354)  speaks  of  Sinai  as  not  being  fre- 
quented by  any  of  the  larger  beasts  of  prey,  nor 
even  by  jackals.  The  lion  has  become  very  rare, 
but  is  not  absolutely  unknown  in  the  region  (iV<^«6, 
46,  47).  Foxes  and  hyenas,  Ritter  (xiv.  333)  says, 
are  rare,  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  mentions  hyenas  as 
common  in  the  Wady  Mughdra;  and  Ritter  («6kI.), 
on  the  authority  of  Bui\:khardt,  ascribes  to  the 
region  a  ci'eature  which  appeara  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween a  leopard  and  a  wolf,  both  of  which  are 
rare  in  the  Peninsula,  but  by  which  probably  a 
hyena  is  to  be  understood.  A  leopard-skin  was  ob- 
tained by  Burckhardt  on  ^nai,  and  a  fine  leopard 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  have  been  seen  by 
some  of  his  party  in  their  ascent  of  Urn  Shaumer 
in  1862.  Schubert  continues  his  list  in  the 
ht/rcuB  SyriacuB,  the  ibex,^  seen  at  Tu/Ueh  in 
Hocks  of  forty  or  fifty  together,  and  a  pair  of 
whose  horns,  seen  by  Burckhardt  (Arab,  405-6)  at 
Xerek,  measared  3^  feet  in  length,  the  webr,^  the 
shrew-mouse,  and  a  creature  which  he  calls  the 
•*  spring-maus  "  ■  (mus  jctculus  or  jerboa  ?),  also  a 
cants  famelicua,  or  desert-fox,  and  a  lizard  known 
as  the  Agama  Sinaitica,  which  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  one  of  those  described  below.  Hares 
and  jerboas  ai«  found  in  Wady  Feirdn,  Schubert 
quotes  (ifrttf.  note)  Kiippell  as  having  found  speci- 
mens of  helix  and  of  ooccineUa  in  this  wilderness ; 
for  the  former,  comp.  Forsk&i,  lames  Berum  Natur. 
1  ab.  zvi.  Schubert  saw  a  fine  eagle  in  the  same 
r^ion,  besides  catching  specimens  of  thrush,  with 

^  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  commends  the  flesh  of  the  Ibex  as 
superior  to  any  of  the  deer  tribe  that  he  had  ever 
eaten. 

1  Or  Uabr,  ^^,  **  feli  simills  sine  candft  herbiphagos 

montioola    caro    inonlls    ednlls "    (Forsk&l,    Deteript. 
Anim.  v.). 

■  Seetzen  (ill.  41)  saw  holes  in  the  earth  made,  he 
thought,  by  mice.  In  going  from  Hebron  to  Madare. 

■  Plrobably  these  birds  have  furnished  a  story  to  Pliny, 
of  their  settling  by  night  on  the  yards  of  ships  in  such 
vast  namben  as  to  sink  them  (.v.  H.  x.). 

«  With  this  compare  the  mention  by  Bnrckhardt  (op. 
Ritter,  xlv.  333)  of  a  great  wild-dog  spoken  of  by  the 
Bedoaini,  and  thought  by  Ritter  to  be  perhape  the  same 
as  the  Derbom  of  the  Hec^az  desert 

••  L»v^.  ehamaOton  (Fr.),    Mr.  Tyrwhitt  speaks  of 


stonechat  and  other  song-birds,  and  speab  of  tlie 
warbling  of  the  birds  as  being  audible  from  the 
mimosa  bush.  Clouds  of  bii^s  of  passage  vere 
visible  in  the  Wubdy  Murrah,  Near  the  same  VnvA 
of  wilderness  Dr.  Stanley  saw  '*  the  sky  darkened  hj 
the  flights  of  innumerable  birds,  which  proved  to 
be  large  red-legged  cranes,  3  feet  in  height,  vith 
black  and  white  wings,  measuring  7  feet  from  tip 
to  tip"  (iSr.  4r  P.  82).  At  T^jVeA  crows  abouod. 
On  Serbdi  Dr.  Stewait  saw  the  red-l^ged  partrid£;e 
(^Teta  and  Khan,  117  ;  comp.  Burckhardt,  Syna, 
534);  and  the  bii^  "  katta,**  in  some  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  comes  in  such  numbers  that  boys  sodk- 
times  kuock  over  three  or  four  at  a  single  throw  d 
a  stick.*^  Hasselquist,  who  saw  it  here  and  in  Egrpt, 
calls  it  a  partndge,  smaller  than  ours,  and  of  a  greyi^ 
colour  (204).  Kitter  (xiv.  333)  adds  linnets  >?  . 
ducks,  piairie-birds,  heath-cocks,  larks,  a  spedmei 
of  finch,  besides  another  small  bird,  probably  re>i> 
breast  or  chaffinch,  the  varieties  of  ^con  known  as 
the  braehydactylus  and  the  niger,  and,  of  ooui>e,  oe 
the  coast,  sea-swallows,  and  mews.  Flocks  of  bLe 
rock  pigeons  were  repeatedly  seen  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
Seetzen,  going  from  Hebron  to  Madara,  nake» 
mention  of  the  following  animala,  whose  ttaiD$ 
were  mentioned  by  his  guides,  though  he  does  oat 
say  that  any  of  them  were  seen  by  himself:— 
wolf,  porcupine,  wild-cat,  ounce,  mole,  wiki-iss, 
and  three  not  easily  to  be  identified,  the  SeUti^ 
d<^-ehaped,<>  the  Anasch,  which  devours  the  gazelle, 
and  the  IkMajibf  said  to  be  small  and  in  chape  like 
a  hedgehog.  Seetzen's  list  in  this  locality  al^o 
includes  certain  reptiles,  of  whidi  such  as  can  be 
identified  are  explained  in  the  notes: — et-M^led^ 
Umm  el'Szleiman,  el-Lidscha  or  Lejaf  d'Harr^ 
or  Hirbh,^  Dscherrdr  or  Jarr&rehy'  el-D&b,  other- 
wise Dude^*  el'Hdnne  or  Hanan,^  d-LifM;  sdA 
among  birds  the  partridge,  duck,  stork,  ea^^* 
vulture  (er^Sakham),  crow  (el-Ordby,  kite  i/Th 
ddyth)^  and  an  unknown  bira  called  by  him  Ti- 
8(Uit,  His  guides  told  him  of  ostridies  as  seen  star 
Bteiafia  on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Suiai,  and  be 
saw  a  nightingale,  but  it  seems  at  no  great  distance 
to  the  south  of  H^ron.  The  same  writer  al» 
mentions  the  edible  lizard,  eUDsob,  as  freqoectir 
fotmd  in  most  parts  of  the  wilderness,  and  hb  third 
volume  has  an  appendix  on  zoology,  partictilaHT 
describing,  and  often  with  illustrations,  many  rep- 
tiles and  serpents  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  witho<iU 
however,  pointing  out  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
wildeniess.     Among  these  ai-e  thirteen  rarietresu:' 

one  of  these  aa  seen  by  him  at  the  entrance  of  v^f 
et-Sheykh  on  the  roate  from  Sues  to  Sinai  by  SSr^ 
el-KhaMm,  which  ^>peai«d  green  In  shade  and  yelh>«  ta 
sunshine. 


mina  (fV.). 

S  ^ 
■   |_^.  LacertaMgypliCPT.)\  sad  ^^,  -a 

but  this  difference  of  signification  seeou  to 
they  cannot  represent  one  and  the 
Seetxen's  text  would  seem  to  Intend 
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liiard,  twentj-ooe  of  serpent,  and  seven  of  frog, 
bendes  fifteen  of  Nile-fish.  Laboitie  speaks  of  ser- 
pents, soorpiofi.%  and  black-scaled  lizards,  which  per- 
forate the  sand,  as  found  on  the  eastern  border  of 
liidocn  near  TifUeh  {Ccmm,  <m  Num.  xxxiii.  42). 
The  BIS.  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  speaks  of  stalling  "  a 
fau-ge  sand-€oloui-ed  lizard,  about  3  feet  long,  exactly 
like  a  crocodiie,  with  the  same  bandy-look  about  his 
fore-legs,  the  elbows  turning  out  enormously."  He 
is  described  as  covered  not  only  "  in  scales,  but  in  a 
regular  amaoor,  which  rattled  quite  loudly  as  he 
ran.*'  He  **got  up  before  the  dromedary,  and 
TSDished  into  a  hole  among  some  retemJ*  This 
oocnn^  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Mokatteb. 
Ha»eli)aist  (220)  gives  a  Lacerta  iScincitf,  "  the 
S:ific,"  aa  found  in  Arabia  Petraea,  near  the  Red 
2fea,  as  well  as  in  Uppei*  Egypt,  which  he  says  is 
much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  as  an 
sy^nxJisiac,  the  flesh  of  the  animal  being  given 
in  powder,  and  broth  made  of  the  recent  flesh.  He 
idso  menticma  the  edible  locust,  Qryllta  Arabicu9t 
which  appears  to  be  common  in  the  wilderness,  as 
in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  giving  an  account  of  the 
pTvparatioD  of  it  for  food  (230-233).  Burckhaitlt 
inmes  a  cape  not  fiir  from  'Akabah,  £ds  dm  ffaye, 
from  the  number  of  serpents  which  abound  there, 
and  accordingly  applied  to  this  region  the  descrip- 
tioQ  of  the  **  fiery  set'pents "  J  in  Num.  xxi.  4-9. 
Schubert  (ii.  362)  i^emarked  the  first  serpents  in 
goiog  from  Sues  and  Sinai  to  Petra,  near  el-HUd- 
Aerak ;  he  describes  them  as  speckled.  Burckhardt 
S*/ria^  499,  502)  saw  tracks  of  serpents,  two  inches 
thick,  in  the  sand.  According  to  KUppell,  serpents 
elsewher«  in  the  Peninsula  are  rare.  He  names  two 
poiisonoua  kinds.  Cerastes  and  Scytalia  (Kitter,  xiv. 
329).  The  scorpion  has  given  his  name  to  the 
**Aaoexrt  of  Scorpions,"  which  was  part  of  the 
boundary  of  Judah  on  the  side  of  the  southern 
d««rt.  Wady  es-Zuweirah  in  that  region  swarmed 
with  them  ;  and  De  Saulcy  says,  *'  you  cannot  turn 
<i\n  a  single  pebble  in  the  Nedjd  (a  branch  wady) 
without  finding  one  under  it"  (De  Saulcy,  i.  529, 
qooted  in  Neg^,  51). 

The  reader  who  is  curious  about  the  fish,  mol- 
lo$ca,*  &c.,  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  should  consult 
N:hubert  (ii.  263,  note,  298,  note,  and  for  the  plants 
of  the  same  coast,  294,  note).  For  a  description  of 
the  coral-banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  see  Ritter  (xiv.  476 
foil.),  who  remarks  that  these  formations  rise  from 
the  coast-edge  always  in  longitudinal  extension 
parallel  to  its  line,  biBspeaking  a  fundamental  con- 
Qtfxion  with  the  upheaval  of  the  whole  stretch  of 
shore  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  A  fish  which  Seetxen 
calls  the  Al^m  may  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  to 
the  Bedouins  the  fish-skin  sandals  of  which  they  are 
fond.  Ritter  (xiv.  327)  thinks  that  fish  may  have 
cnntributed  materially  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  (Num.  xi.  22),  as  they  ai% 


now  dried  and  salted  for  sale  in  Cairo  or  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine.  In  a  brook  near  the  foot 
of  Serbdlf  Schubeit  saw  some  varieties  of  ehpKrus^ 
dyticus,  colytmbeteSy  gyrimUt  uid  other  water  insects 
(Heiae,  ii.  302,  note). 

As  r^aids  ihe  vegetation  of  the  desert,  the  most 
frequently  found  trees  are  the  date-palm  (Phoenix 
dactyiifera),  the  desert  acacia,  and  the  tamarisk. 
The  palms  are  almost  always  dwarf,  as  described 
S.  4t  P'  20,  but  sometimes  the  "  dom  "  palm  is  seen, 
as  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  (Schubert, 
ii.  370 ;  oomp.  Robinson,  i.  161 ).  Hasselquist,  speak- 
ing of  the  date-palm's  powers  of  sustenance,  says 
that  some  of  the  pooier  families  in  Upper  Egypt  live 
on  nothing  else,  the  very  stones  being  gi'ound  into 
a  provender  for  the  dromedaiy.  This  ti-ee  is  often 
found  in  tufls  of  a  dozen  or  more  together,  the 
dead  and  living  boughs  intei'lacing  overhead,  the 
dead  and  living  roots  intertwining  below,  and  thus 
forming  a  canopy  in  the  deseit.  The  date-palms  in 
Wady  TUtr  ai-e  said  to  be  all  numbei-ed  and  nga" 
tered.  The  acacia  is  the  Mimom  NUotica,  and  this 
forms  the  mot»t  common  vegetation  of  the  wilder- 

ness.     Its  Arabic  name  is  ea-Seyal  (^Lwm),  and 

it  is  generallj  supposed  to  have  fuimished  the 
"  Shittim  wood  "  tor  the  Tabernacle  (Forak&l,  Descr, 
Plant.  Cent.  vi.  No.  90 ;  Celsii,  Hierob.  \.  498  foil. ; 
Kitter,  xiv.  335  foil.).  [Shittah-tree.]  It  is 
aimed  with  feaiful  thorns,  which  sometimes  tear  the 
packages  on  the  camels'  backs,  and  of  coui^se  would 
severely  lacerate  man  or  beast.  The  gum  arable  is 
gatherod  from  this  tree,  on  which  account  it  is  also 
called  the  Acacia  gwmntfera.  Other  tamarisks,  be- 
side the  mann^era,  mentioned  above,  are  found  in 
the  desert.  Grass  is  compaiatively  rare,  but  its 
quantity  varies  with  the  season.  Kobinson,  on  find- 
ing some  in  Wady  Sumghy,  N.E.  from  Sinai,  near 
the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  remarks  that  it  was  the  fint 
his  party  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Nile.  The 
terebinth  {Pistachia  ter^nnthuSt  Arab.  BUtrn)  •■  is 
well  known  in  the  wadys  about  Beersheba,  but  in 
the  actual  wilderness  it  hardly  occura.  For  a  full 
description  of  it  see  Robinson,  ii.  222-3,  and  notes, 
also  i.  208,  and  comp.  Gels,  ffierobot.  i.  34.  The 
**  bixx>m,"  of  the  variety  known  as  retem  (Heb.  and 
Arab.),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  *'  juniper,"  is  a 
genuine  desert  plant ;  it  is  desciHbed  (Robinson,  L 
203,  and  note)  as  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
shrub  therein,  having  very  bitter  roots,  and  yielding 
a  quantity  of  excellent  chaixxal,  which  is  the  staple, 
if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  deseit.  The  following  are 
mentioned  by  Schubert  (ii.  352-4)^  as  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  wilderness: — Mespilus  Aaronia, 
Colutea  haleppica,  Atraphaxis  spinosa,  Ephedra 
akba,  Cytisus  unifiorus,  and  a  Cynomorium,  a 
highly  interesting  variety,  compared  by  Schubeit 


f  Ifr.  Wilton  (iViq^eb,  51)  Interprets  *' flying,"  applied 
(Is.  XXX.  6)  to  the  serpent  of  the  Sontb,  as  "making 
frcAt  springs ;"  and  **  fiery  "  as  eltber  denoting  a  sensa- 
ticQ  caoaed  by  the  bite,  or  else  **  red-ooloared ;"  since 
sDcb  are  said  to  have  been  fonnd  by  several  travellers 
«bom  he  dtes  in  Um  region  between  the  Dead  and  Red 
Seas. 

*  A  number  of  these  are  delineated  In  Forakal's  Jeonet 
Rerum  yaL  among  the  later  plates :  see  also  bis  Vermes, 
W^  CoraUia  Maria  Jtubri  (iWcL).  Also  in  Russenger's 
atlas  some  specimens  of  the  same  classes  are  engraved. 
Schubert  (il.  3t0)  remarks  that  most  of  the  fish  found 
in  tbe  Gulf  of  'Akabah  belong  to  the  tribes  known  as 
JcofdkMnu  snd  Chadodm  (Hasselquist,  323).    He  saw  a 


large  turtle  asleep  and  basking  on  the  shore  near  the  castle 
of  'Akabah,  which  he  ineffectually  tried  to  capture. 

*  Seetzen  met  with  It  (lil.  47)  at  about  1  hour  to  the 
W.  of  Wady  el'Ain,  between  Hebron  and  Sinol ;  but  the 
mention  of  small  cornfields  in  the  same  neighbourhood . 
shows  that  the  spot  has  the  character  of  on  oasis. 

b  Schubert's  flonl  catalogue  Is  unusually  rich.  He 
travelled  with  an  especial  view  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  regions  visited.  His  tracks  extend  fhim  Cairo  through 
Sues,  Ayan  Mftsa.  and  1 6r,  hy  way  of  SerfoAl.  to  Sinai, 
thence  to  Mount  Hor  and  Petra;  tbenoe  by  Madan  and 
Hebron  to  Jerusalem ;  as  well  as  In  the  northerly  region 
of  I^ilestlne  and  Syria.  UIs  book  should  be  consulted  by 
all  students  of  this  branch  of  tbe  sul^t. 
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to  a  well  known  Maltese  one.  To  these  he  adds  in 
a  note  {ifnd.): — Dactylis  memphitica,  Gagea  reti- 
culata, Rumex  vesicarius,  Artemisia  Judaica,  Leys- 
sera  discoidea,  Santolina  fragrantissima,  Seriola, 
Lindenhei-gia  Sinaica,  Lamium  amplezicaule,' 
Stachys  i^ois,  Sisymhrium  iris,  Anchusa  Milleri, 
Asperugo  procumhens,  Omphalodes  intennedia, 
Daemia  ooniata,  Reseda  canescens,  and  prainosa, 
Reaumuria  vermiculata,  Fumaria  parviflora.  Hype- 
coum  pendulum,  Cleome  trineinris,  Aerua  tomen- 
tosa,  Malva  Uonbezey,  Fagonia,^  Zygophyllum  coo- 
dneum,<*  Astragalus  Fi*e9enii,  Genista  monospeima." 
Schubert  (ii.  357)  also  mentions,  as  found  near  Abu 
StmeiTf  N.E.  of  Sinai,  a  kind  of  sage,  and  of  what 
is  probably  goatVrue,  also  (note,  i&k/.)  a  fine 
variety  of  Astragalus,  together  with  Linaria,  Lotus, 
Cynosurus  echinatus,  Bromus  tectorum,  and  (365) 
two  varieties  of  Pergularia,  the  pixxsera  and  the 
tomentosa. 

In  the  S.W.  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  grows  the 
singular  tree  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  the  Asclepiaa 
gigantea '  of  botanists.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  gives  a 
full  description  of  it  (i.  522-3),  says  it  might  be 
taken  for  a  gigantic  species  of  the  milk-weed  or 
silkweed  found  in  the  northern  r^ons  of  the  U.  S. 
He  condemns  the  notion  of  Hasselquist  (285,  287- 
6)  as  an  error,  that  the  fruit  of  the  SoUmum  fiM- 
fongela  when  punctured  by  a  tenthredo,  resulted  in 
the  Sodom  apple,  retaining  the  skin  nniDJured,  but 
wholly  changed  to  dust  within  (ib.  524).  It  is 
the  'Osher  of  the  Arabs.  Robinson  also  mentions 
willows,  hollyhocks,  and  hawthorns  in  the  Sinaitic 
region,  from  the  first  of  which  the  Bdi  SUfa&f^ 
"willow-head,"  takes  its  name  (i.  106,  109; 
Stanley,  8,  4r  P.  17).  He  saw  hyssop  {Jddeh) 
in  abundance,  and  thyme  {Zater)^  and  in  the 
Wady  Feviin  the  oolocynth,  the  Kirdhy  or  Kirdee^ 
a  green  thorny  plant  with  a  yellow  flower ;  and  in 
or  near  the  'Arabah,  the  juniper  ('i4rar),  the  ole- 
ander {I)ifieh)i  and  another  shrub  like  it,  the  Za^ 
ndm,  as  also  the  plant  el-Ghudah,  resembling  the 
Hetem,  but  larger  (i.  110,  83 ;  ii.  124,  126,  119, 
and  note).  He  also  describes  tiie  Qk&rkud,  which 
has  been  suggested  as  possibly  the  "  tree "  cast 
by  Moses  into  the  waters  of  Marah  (Ex.  zv.  25). 
It  grows  in  saline  r^ons  of  intense  heat,  bearii^ 
a  small  red  berry,  very  juicy,  and  slightly  acklulous. 
Being  constantly  found  amongst  brackish  pools,  the 
*^  bane  and  antidote  "  would  thus,  on  the  above  sup- 
position, be  side  by  side,  bat  as  the  fruit  ripens  in 
June,  it  could  not  have  been  ready  for  its  supposed 
use  in  the  early  days  of  the  Exodus  (Robinson,  i.  66- 
69).  He  adds  in  a  note  that  Forsk&l  gives  it  {Fior. 
Aeg.  Arah.  p.  Ixvi.),  as  the  Pegantan  rtf^tmim,  bat 
that  it  is  more  correctly  the  Nitraria  tridentata  of 

•  Both  these  are  foond  in  cultlTated  grounds  only. 

<*  Shown  in  FbrskU's  Jccna  Rer.Jfatur.  tab.  zL,  where 
several  Unds  of  tyffcpkyttum  are  delineated. 

•  Probably  the  same  as  the  retem  mentioned  above. 

'  Many  varieties  of  Aklefiu,  especially  the  Ccrdata, 
are  given  by  ForskU  {Duer.  Plant,  cent.  ii.  49-51).  A 
writer  in  the  En^iMh  Cydopatd,  of  JfaL  ffiit.  sni^rts  the 
view  of  Hasselqulst.  which  Dr.  Robinson  oondemn«,  calling 
this  tree  a  Solanttm,  and  ascribing  to  a  tcntbredo  the 
phenomenon  which  occurs  in  Its  fmlt. 
g  o 

'  **      Ji^,  arboris rarae  nomen  in  deserto  crescentls 

ci\)us  HoTPS  flavlores  sunt  quam  plantae  .  (Kon, 

memecyUm  tinctorium)  appcllatae"  (Freytag).     For  this 
and  most  of  the  notes  on  the  Arabic  names  of  plants 


Desfbntaines  (Fhra  AikaU,  i.  372).  The  ffioantaia 
Urn  Shaumer  takes  its  name  from  the  fennel  iboiui 
upon  it,  as  perhaps  may  Serbdl  from  the  &r, 
myrrh,  which  '*  creeps  over  its  ledges  up  to  the 
very  summit," — a  plant  noticed  by  Dr.  Stanley  as 
"thickly  covering"  with  ito  «shrah»"  the  ** na- 
tural basin  "  which  surmounts  ed^Ddtf  and  as  seen 
in  the  Wady  Seydl,  N.E.  frmn  Sinai  {8.  4r  P- 17> 
78-80).  Dr.  Stanley  also  notion  the  wild  thorn, 
fi-oitr  which  the  Wady  Sidri  takes  its  name,  the 
fig-ti«e  which  entitles  another  Wady  the  "  Father 
of  Fig-trees"  (^16^  ffamad),  and  in  the  W^>f 
SeyAi,  **A  yellow  flowering  shrub  called  Abd- 
thiran,  and  a  blue  thorny  plant  called  S3Uk,*' 
Again,  north-eastwards  in  Wady  eWAin  were  tern 
*'  rushes,  the  large-leaved  plant  called  EtKer^  and 
further  down  the  "  Laaaf^  or  caper  plant,  spniu:ia^ 
from  the  clefts."  SeetMu's  meam6ryaiUAanBH, 
described  above,  page  1755,  note  ',  is  notieed  bv 
Forsk&l,  who  adds  that  no  herb  is  more  commaa 
in  sandy  desert  localities  than  the  aeoond,  the  »ui»- 

fiorvm,  called  in  Arabic  the  ghasid  ( JummIx).  Hs»> 

selquist  speaks  of  a  maemb,  which  he  calls  tht 
**  fig-marigold,"  as  found  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria; 
its  agreeable  saltish-aromatic  flavour,  and  its  oe 
by  the  Egyptians  in  salads,  accord  closely  with 
Seetzen's  deicriptioa.  Seetxen  gives  also  Anbc 
names  of  two  plants,  one  called  Ickedum  by  tlie 
guides,  described  as  of  the  sixe  of  heath  with  bine 
flowers ;  the  other  named  SMK-t^'dichy  fimod  to 
the  north  of  Wady  el-* Am,  which  had  a  dab- 
shaped  sappy  root,  ranged  a  foot  high  above  the 
earth,  having  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  oovered. 
when  he  saw  it,  with  large,  golden  flowers  diet- 
ing dose  together,  till  it  seemed  like  a  litt^ 
ninepin  (Kegel).  Somewhat  to  the  sooth  of  tlus 
he  observed  the  **  rose  of  Jericho  "  growing  in  tin 
dreariest  and  most  desolate  solitude,  and  wiu:^ 
appears  always  to  be  dead  {Beiagn^  iii.  46,  54).  Is 
the  region  about  Madara  he  also  fbnad  wbit  be 
calls  "Chxist's-thom,"  Arab.  el-Aumtck,  and  u 
anonymous  plant  with  leaves  broader  than  a  tolip, 
periups  the  Esher  mentioned  above.  The  felWv 
ing  list  of  plants  between  Hebron  and  Madsn  is 
also  given  by  Seetzen,  having  probaUy  been  wiittn 
down  by  him  from  hearing  them  proDoanoed  by 
his  Bedouin  guides,  and  some  aooordii^y  it  hss  SDt 
been  possible  to  kientify  with  any  known  names,— ^ 
Kk&rrdy,  mentioned  in  the  previoaa  column,  note  r; 
el'Bureidf  a  hyadnth,  whose  small  peaivshaped  boib 
b  eaten  raw  by  the  Bedouins,  eUArta^  et-DtMrr^ 
HSphdra  (or  Zafrd  fV  ti-EtbiAn,  ei^dime,  AM- 
kera  (or  ShakooreeyeK)^  et-MHrnim^  described  »  s 
small  shrub,  el^ffmm,  eZ-SbUtfucA,  possibly  tbe 

and  animals,  the  present  writer  la  tnJeblBd  to  Mr.  L 
&FOole. 

^  "     U  I*  nomen  arboris  creaccatto  In  un^  to* 

saUgneo^  fructn  tlslphlno  aaaio,  ndldbas  luaolkqee 
mbria,  c^Jns  recentiore  fhicta  vescuator  caaoell.  caroct 
autem  coria  ooodnnantar"  (Weyt).  It  grows  to  asMa* 
height,  with  a  flower  like  the  mdm  oeffyfUm^  bat  n£k', 
with  a  fkult  like  the  jqjobe^  and  the  root  red. 

'  ^Lii. '■"to  v«w*^  Cfttjt-). 

AegypL  ap.  Freyt).    Suooocj  or  endive.   OoolriOa  (VS. 
notes). 
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nine  as  that  called  Sillih,  aa  above,  hj  Dr.  Stanley, 

ci-Khdla  (or  Khai ,}el-H(mdeguk  (or  Handakook),"^ 
d-Liddemma,  tl'Hadd&d,  Kali,  Addon  el-Hamindr 
^or  'Adan  d-Himdr),^  Some  more  rare  plants,  pre- 
cious CD  aocoant  of  their  products,  are  the  following : 
^ci^ABfiiciii  Aarcnia^  or  mux  befien,  called  by  the 
Anbs  Festuck  el-Ban,  from  which  an  oil  is  extiacted 
hsTiDg  DO  perfume  of  its  own,  but  scented  at  plea- 
sore  with  jessamine  or  oUier  odoriferous  leaf,  &c. 
to  make  a  choice  unguent.  It  is  found  in  Mount 
i>iiBi  and  Upper  ^gypt: — Cucurbita  Ldgenaria, 
Arab.  Charrah,  found  in  Egypt  and  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  wherever  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
lich  soil.  The  tree  producing  the  famous  balsam 
cUleJ  "  of  Mecca,"  is  found  many  days'  journey 
dom  that  place  in  Arabia  Petraea.  Linnaeus,  after 
Mime  hesitati<»i,  decided  that  it  was  a  species  of 
Ain^iris,  The  (dU>awum  frankincense  is  mentioned 
by  Hasselquist  as  a  product  of  the  desert ;  but  the 
pixxludng  tree  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
jields  the  gum  arabic,  viz.,  the  Mimosa  niioticOf 
mentioned  above.  The  same  writer  motions  the 
ixJioenanthus  officinaiia,  "  earners  hay,"  as  growing 
pleDtifoIly  in  the  deserts  of  both  the  Arabias,  and 
legards  it  as  undoubtedly  one  of  the  precious,  aro- 
matic, and  sweet  plants,  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
gave  to  Solomon  (Hasselquist,  288,  255,  296-7 ; 
oomp.  250-1,  300).  Fuller  details  on  the  facts  of 
aatunl  histoi-y  of  the  region  will  be  found  in  the 
vriters  r^rred  to,  and  some  additional  authorities 
may  be  found  in  Spi^engel,  Ilistoria  ret  Herh, 
Tol.  ii. 

Besides  these,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  by 
the  Sinaitic  monks  has  enriched  their  domain  with 
the  choicest  fruit  ti'ees,  and  with  a  variety  of  other 
trees.  The  produce  of  the  former  is  famed  in  the 
markets  of  Cairo.  The  cypresses  of  the  Convent 
are  visible  far  away  among  the  mountains,  and 
there  is  a  single  conspicuous  one  near  the  "  cave  of 
£lias"  on  Jthel  MH^,  Besides,  they  have  the 
s  U'er  and  the  common  poplar,  with  other  trees,  for 
timber  or  ornament.  The  apricot,  apple,  pear, 
quince,  almond,  walnut,  pomegranate,  olive,  vine, 
citron,  orange,  cornelian  cherry,  and  two  fruits 
named  in  the  Arabic  Sclielluk  and  BargUJi,  hare 
bi-en  successfully  naturalized  there  (Robinson,  i. 
^4  ;  Seetzen,  iii.  70  &c.  ;  Hasselquist,  425  ; 
S.  <jr  P'  ^2).  Dr.  Stanley  views  these  as  mostly 
introduced  from  Europe ;  Hasselquist  on  the  con- 
trary views  them  as  being  the  originals  whence 
the  finest  varieties  we  have  in  Europe  wei-e  first 
brought.  Certainly  nearly  all  the  above  trees 
are  comm<m  enough  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine  and 
Damascus. 

[The  present  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Tynt^hitt  of  Oxfoid,  in 
allowing  him  a  sight  of  a  valuable  MS.  read  by 
tliat  traveller  before  the  Alpine  Club.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  that  body, 
bat  was  not  in  print  when  this  paper  went  to 
press.  The  references  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  the 
preceding  article,  either  relate  to  that  MS.,  or  to 
his  own  remarks  upon  the  article  itself,  which  he 
inspected  whilst  in  the  proof  sheet.]  [H.  H.] 


^   ^l&^  nomen  plaotae  reglonis  Ne^Jld  pecullaris 
cni  est  floe ;  canlls  exlguus ;  Laser ;  Rnta  (Freyt). 
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WILLOWS  (^D^nigi  'armaij  only  in  pi.; 
Ma  \  (with  7113)  i.yvo\t  icAdSouj  ^k  X'W^^oV) 

jcAwvff  Jkyvov :  salicea),  undoubtedly  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  above  Hebiew  term,  as 
is  proved   by  the  old  versions  and   the  kindred 

Arabic  gharab  (jLgfji).     Willows  are  mentioned 

in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  among  the  trees  whose  branches 
were  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  booths 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  in  Job  xl.  22, 
as  a  tree  which  gave  shade  to  Behemoth  ("  the 
hippopotamus");  in  Is.  xliv.  4,  where  it  is  said 
that  Israel's  offspring  should  spring  up  *'  as  willows 
by  the  waterooui'ses ;"  in  the  Psalm  (czzzvii.  2) 
which  so  beautifully  represents  Israel's  sorrow 
during  the  time  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon — **  we 
hanged  our  hai-ps  upon  the  willows  in  the .  midst 
thereof."  With  respect  to  the  tree  upon  which  the 
captive  Israelites  hung  their  harps,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  weeping  willow  (ScJix  Baby^ 
lonica)  is  intended.  This  tree  gi-ows  abundantly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
as  in  Palestine  (Strand's  Flora  Palaest.  No.  556), 
and  also  in  North  Afiica.  Bochart  has  endeavx>ured 
to  show  {Phalegt  i.  cap.  viii.)  that  country  is 
spoken  of,  in  Is.  zv.  7,  as  *'  the  Valley  of  Willows." 
This  however  is  very  doubtful.  Sprengel  {/list, 
Bex  Herb.  i.  18,  270)  seems  to  restrict  the  *&r6b 
to  the  Salix  BabyUmica ;  but  there  can  scaiicely 
be  a  doubt  that  the  term  is  generic,  and  includes 
other  species  of  the  large  family  of  Salices,  which 
is  pi-obably  well  represented  in  Palestine  and  the 
Bible  lands,  such  as  the  Salix  alba,  S,  viminalis 
(osier),  S,  Aegyptiaca,  which  latter  plant  Sprengel 


o^o«- 


Lotus-plant    (Freyt.).     Distinct,  It 


identifies  with  the  saft^f  (i^juoXjia)  of  Abul'- 
fedli,  cited  by  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  108),  which 
word  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Tsaphtsdphdh 
(ilQYpY)  of  Ezekiel  (xvii.  5),  a  name  in  Arabic 

for  "a  willow."  Burckhardt  {Syria,  p.  644), 
mentions  a  fountain  called    'Ain  Safsdf  (^^ 

U-^Lai^),  "the  Willow  Fountain"  (Catafago, 

Arabic  Dictionary,  p.  1051).  Rauwolf  (quoted 
in  Bib,  Bot,  p.  274)  thds  speaks  of  the 
safsdf: — *^  These  trees  are  of  various  sizes;  the 
stems,  branches,  and  twigs  are  long,  thin,  soft,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow,  and  have  sonoe  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  birch ;  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
common  willow ;  on  the  boughs  grow  here  and 
there  shoots  of  a  span  long,  as  on  the  wild  fig- 
trees  of  Cyprus,  and  these  put  forth  in  spring 
tender  downy  blossoms  like  those  of  the  poplar ; 
the  blossoms  are  pale  coloured,  and  of  a  delicious 
fragi'ance;  the  natives  pull  them  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  distil  from  them  a  cordial  which  is  much 
esteemed."  Hasselquist  {Trao,  p.  449),  under 
the  name  of  calaf,  apparently  sjieaks  of  ^e  same 
tree ;  and  Forskal  {Descript,  Plant,  p.  Ixxvi.) 
identifies  it  with  the  Salijc  Aegyptiaca,  while  he 
considers    the  safsdf  te  be  the    S.   Babylonica, 


should  seem,  from  the  lote-tree.  or  nitbk  (a  tpedw  of  the 
bizd's-foot  trefoU  ?>    MeUtot  (Ma  notes). 

B  Gomfrey  (MS.  notes). 
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From  these  discnepaDcicB  it  seems  that  the  Arabic 
words  are  used  indefinitely  for  willows  of  diHerent 
kinds. 

**  The  children  of  Israel/'  says  Lady  Calicott 
{Scripture  Herbal^  p.  533),  **  still  prefsent  willows 
annually  in  their  synagt^ues,  hound  up  with  palm 
and  myrtle,  and  accompanied  with  a  citron."  In 
this  country,  as  is  well  known,  sprigs  of  willow- 
blossoms,  under  the  name*  of  "  palms,"  are  often 
carried  in  the  hand,  or  borne  on  some  part  of  the 
dress,  by  men  and  boys  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Before  the  Babylonish  CaptiTity  the  willow  was 
alwajrs  associated  with  feelings  of  joyful  prosperity. 
•'It  is  nmarkable,"  as  Mr.  Johns  {The  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain^  ii.  p.  240)  truly  8a3rB,  **  for 
having  been  in  different  ages  emblematiad  of  two 
directly  opposite  feelings,  at  one  time  being  associ- 
ated  with  the  palm,  at  another  with  the  cypress." 
After  the  CaptiTity,  however,  thi^  tree  became  the 
emblem  of  son'ow,  and  is  frequently  thus  alluded 
to  in  the  poetry  of  our  own  oountrj ;  and  **  there 
can  be  no  doubt,"  as  Mr.  Johns  continues,  **  that 
the  dedication  of  the  tree  to  sorrow  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  pathetic  passage  in  the  Psalms." 

Various  uses  wera  no  doubt  made  of  willows  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  although  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  definite  allusion  to  them.  The 
Egyptians  used  "  fiat  baskets  of  wickerwork, 
similar  to  those  made  in  Cairo  at  the  present  day" 
(Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  i.  p.  43).  Herodotus  (i. 
194)  q)eaks  of  boats  at  Babylon  whose  framework 
was  of  willow  ;  such  coracle-shaped  boats  are  re- 
presented in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  (see  Rawlinaon's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  268).  [W.  H.] 

WILLOWS,  THE  BROOK  OF  THE  (^m 

Q^^'lgn  :   1^  ^ctpcryl  "ApojBaf :   torrens  salicum), 

A  wady  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xv.  7)  ;in  his  diiige 
over  Aloab.  His  language  implies  that  it  was  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  country — probably,  as 
Oesenins  {Jeaaia,  i.  532)  observes,  the  southern 
one.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  a  wady  men- 
tioned by  Amos  (vi.  14)  as  the  then  recognized 
southern  limit  of  the  northern*  kingdom  (Ftirst, 
Handvcb, ;  Ewald,  Propheten)  This  ktter  appears 
in  the  A.  V.  as  "the  river  of  the  wilderness" 
(nU'lpn  '3:  6  xilixaf^ot  tSw  9wrfA&vi  torrens 

desertx).  Widely  as  they  differ  in  the  A.  V.,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  names  are  all  but  identical 
in  the  original,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is 
plural  in  Isaiah  and  singular  in  Amos.  In  the 
latter  it  is  ha'Arabdh,  the  same  name  which  is 
elsewhere  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Qhdr  of  modem  Arabs.  If  the  two 
are  regarded  as  identical,  and  the  latter  as  the  accu- 
rate form  of  the  name,  then  it  is  probable  that  the 
Wady  el-Ahsy  is  intended,  which  breaks  down 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Moob  into  the  so-called  Qhor  es-Safieh,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  appears  (though  om*  in- 


•  A  race  la  speaking  of  the  nortbem  kingdom  onlj,  not 
of  the  whole  nation,  which  excludes  the  interpretation  of 
the  LXX.,  i.  e^  probably  the  Wady  d-AriA,  and  also  (If  It 
were  not  pndodvd  by  other  reasons)  that  of  Oesenius, 
the  Kidrou. 

k  It  Is  surely  incautious  (to  say  the  least)  to  speak  of 
a  mere  oomeciare.  audi  as  this.  In  terms  as  positive 
and  unhealtaUog  as  if  It  were  a  certain  and  tndiqmtable 
ideotifkation— **  Amoa  la  the  only  sacred  writer  who 
menUona  the  Wady  el-Jeib;  which  he  defines  aa  the 
aoutheni  limit  of  PalesUne The  mtamte  accural  of 
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formation  as  to  that  locality  is  very  scnty)  to  tarn  a 
natural  barrier  between  the  districts  of  Kerok  and 
Jebal  (Bnrckhardt,  Syria,  Aug.  7).  This  is  not 
improbably  also  the  brook  Zerbd  {widud-Zertd ^ 
of  the  eai'lier  history. 

Should,  however,  the  Nachal  ha^Arcirim  be  rea- 
dered  **  the  WUlow-torrent  "—which  has  the  sop- 
port  of  Gesenius  {Jesaia)  and  Posey  (Comm.  cm 
Amos,  vi.  14) — then  it  is  worthy  of  remark  tbst 
the  name  Wady  Sufsaf,  «  Waiow  Wady,"  is  stjJ 
attached  to  a  part  of  the  main  brandi  of  the  nxiot 
which  descends  from  Kerak  to  the  north  end  of  tbe 
peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Irt>y',  May  9).  Eitber 
of  these  positions  would  agree  with  the  require- 
ments of  either  passage. 

The  Taigum  Pseudojonathan  translates  the  nsme 
Zei^  by  «*  osiers,"  or  "  boskets." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilton  in  his  work  on  The 
Negeb,  or  South  Country  of  Scriptttre^  cndeavoon 
to  idoitify  the  Nachal  ha-Arabah  of  Amos  witii 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  forms  the  main  draio  hj 
which  the  waters  of  the  present  Wady  Arabah  tbe 
great  tract  between  Jebel  Sherah  and  the  moon- 
tains  of  et-Hh)  are  discharged  into  the  Qkor  n- 
Safieh  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Thii 
important  wady  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Bobi> 
son,  and  an  accoimt  of  it  will  be  found  in  tb* 
work  under  the  head  of  Arabah,  vol.  i.  p.  89  K) 
This  is  certainly  Ingenious,  but  cannot  be  scooted 
aa  more  than  a  mere  conjecture,  without  a  siii^ 
consideration  in  its  favour  beyond  the  magnitude  of 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  and  the  consequent  probabilitj 
that  it  would  be  mentioned  by  the  Prophet> 

Over  this  name  Jerome  takes  a  singular  ^o^i 
in  his  Commentary  on  Is.  xv.  7,  connecting  it  with 
the  Or^m  (A.  V.  *'  ravens")  who  fed  Uijdiduri]^ 
his  seclusion : — "  Pro  salicibus  in  Hebraeo  legimss 
Arabim  quod  potest  et  Arabes  intell^  et  legi 
Orbim ;  id  est  villa  in  finibus  eorum  sita  cujut  a 
plerisque  aooolae  in  Monte  Oreb  Eliae  pn^buj^ 
alimenta  dicontur.  .  .  ."  The  whole  pssage  i«  a 
curious  mixture  of  topographical  oonfilsion  aa^ 
what  would  now  be  denounced  as  xationalism.  [G.] 

WILLS.  The  subject  of  testamentary  disfOK- 
tion  is  of  course  intimately  ccmnected  with  thkt  t^' 
inheritance,  and  little  need  be  added  here  to  wut 
will  be  found  above.  [Heir,  vol  i.  p.  779.]  C^ler 
a  system  of  close  inheritance  like  that  oi  the  J««\ 
the  scope  for  bequest  in  respect  of  land  was  ltiEit<*i 
by  the  right  of  redemption  and  general  re-entrr  b 
the  Jubilee  year.  [Jubilee,  Vows.]  But'tlK 
Law  does  not  forbid  bequests  by  will  of  socfa  limitM 
interest  in  Un«l  as  was  consistent  with  these  rizttts. 
The  case  of  houses  in  walled  towns  was  diffetct. 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  must,  in  £Kt, 
have  frequently  been  bequeathed  by  will  (U^^ 
XXV.  30).  Two  instances  are  i^eoordcd  in  the  0.  T. 
under  the  Law,  of  testamentary  dispoaitioo,  I 
effected  in  the  case  of  Ahithophel  (2  Ssim.  xvii.  23  , 
(2)  recommended  in  the  cose  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  u. 

tbe  Prophet  In  speaking  of  it  m  tte  «BBC*al  oftM 
Arabah'"  (^V^efr,  Aa,  34^  Sft).  U  has  not  cmi  U* 
support  that  It  waa  In  tbe  Prophet's  aatlTe  dlrtrlcv 
Amoa  was  no  "  prophet  of  tbe  Negeh."  He  bekofnl  e« 
the  pasture-grounds  of  Tekoa.  not  ten  bUcs  frna  J«> 
salem,  and  all  his  woit  seems  to  haw  lain  Id  Brtkeliai 
the  northern  kingdom.  There  la  not  cm  Uule  a 
evidence  that  be  ever  set  foot  In  the  Nffet. «  kw* 
anjthhig  of  It.  Such  stotements  aa  these  aiv  etkBlitrd 
only  to  damage  and  retard  the  too-teltsriBg  prav** 
of  Scripturs  topography. 
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1;  Is.  zzxriii.  1);  and  it  may  be  remarked  in 
both,  that  the  word  **  set*  in  order/'  marg.  *'  give 
charge  oonoeming,"  Bgten  with  the  Arabic  word 
** eomaand,"  which  also  means  **make  a  will" 
(Michaelis,  Law  of  MoteSt  art.  80,  vol.  i.  p.  430, 
ed.  Smith.  Various  directions  concerning  wills  will 
be  fbund  in  the  Mishna,  which  implj  disposition  of 
land,  Baba  Bathr.  viii.  6,  7>  [H.  W.  P.] 

WIMPLE  (nnepO).    An  old  English  woid  for 

hood  or  Teil,  representing;  the  Hebrew  mitpachath 
in  U.  iii.  22.  The  same  Hebrew  woixl  is  translated 
''veil"  in  Ruth  iii.  15,  but  it  signifies  rather  a 
idnd  of  shawl  or  mantle  (Sdiroeder,  De  Veatiiu 
Mniier,  Hebr.  c.  16).  [Dkess,  p.  456.]   [W.  L.  B.] 

WINDOW  (I^Vn  ;  Chal.  W :  Bvplt).  The  win- 
dow of  an  Oriental  house  consists  generally  of 
an  apertnre  (as  the  word  challSn  implies)  closed 
m  with  lattice-work,  named  in  Hebrew  by  the 
tetms  drubbdh^  (Ecd.  xii.  3,  A.  V.  «* window;" 
Ho».  xiii.  3,  A.  V. «  chimney  "),  chdrakfttn^  (Cant, 
ii.  9  t,  and  eshnAb  *  ( Judg.  v.  28 ;  Prov.  vii.  6, 
A.  V.  "  cfttenaent "),  the  two  former  signifying  the 
interlaeed  woi4c  of  the  lattice,  and  the  third  the 
coohiess  produced  by  the  fi'ee  current  of  air  through 
it.  Glass  has  been  introduced  into  Egypt  in 
modem  times  as  a  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter,  but  lattice- work  is  still  the  usual,  and  with 
the  poor  the  only,  contrivance  for  closing  the  win- 
dow (Lane's  Afod,  Eg.  i.  29).  When  the  lattice- 
work was  open,  there  appeara  to  have  been  nothing 
in  early  times  to  prevent  a  person  from  falling 
through  the  aperture  (Acts  xx.  9).  The  windows 
gwerally  look  into  ihe  inner  court  of  the  house, 
but  in  every  house  one  or  more  look  into  the  street, 
and  henoe  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  obser^'e 
the  approach  of  another  without  being  himself  ob- 
served CJadg.  V.  28 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  16 ;  Prov.  vii.  6 ; 
Out.  ii.  9).  Jn  Egypt  these  outer  windows  gene- 
rally project  over  the  doorway  (Lane,  i.  27 ;  Game's 
Ltiitrt^  i.  94).  When  houses  abut  on  the  town- 
wall  it  is  not  nnusual  for  them  to  have  projecting 
windows  sormoonting  the  wall  and  looking  into  the 
country,  as  represented  in  Conjbeare  and  Howson's 
i^i.  Pmtl,  i.  124.  Through  such  a  window  the  spies 
4%aped  from  Jeridio  (Joeh.  ii.  15),  and  St.  Paul 
from  Damascus  (2  Gor.  xi.  33).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WINDS  (JVil).    That  the  Hebrews  recognised 

tile  existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  issuing, 
broadly  speaking,  from  the  four  cardinal  points, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  may  be  infeiTed  from 
their  custom  of  using  the  expression  "  four  winds  " 
fts  equivalent  to  the  '*  four  quartera "  of  the 
hemisphere  (£z.  xxxvii.  9;  Dan.  viii.  8;  Zech. 
ii.  6 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  31).  The  correspondence  of 
the  two  ideas  is  expressly  stated  in  Jer.  xlix.  36. 
Th^  North  wind,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called  "  the 
north,"*  was  naturally  the  coldest  of  the  four 
TEoclus.  xliii.  20),  and  its  presence  is  hence  in- 
voked as  favourable  to  vegetation  in  Gant.  iv.  16. 
It  is  further  described  in  Prov.  xxv.  23,  as  bringing 
A.  V.  " driveth  away"  in  text;  ** bringcth  forth " 
in  marg.)  rain  ;  in  this  case  we  must  understand  the 
north-west  wind,  which  may  biing  i-ain,  but  was 

•  rnV  ;  Jrr^AAofitti ;  ditpmo.  HM^V  In  Habb.  a  will. 
Ges.  p.  1155. 
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certainly  not  regarded  as  decidedly  rainy.  The 
difficulty  connected  witk  this  passage  has  led  to  the 
proposal  of  a  wholly  different  sense  for  the  term 
tzdphdn,  viz.  hidden  piace.  The  noilh-west  wind 
prevails  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  the  north  wind  from  June 
to  the  equinox  (v.  Raumer's  PalSst,  p.  79).  The 
East  wind '  crosses  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia  De- 
serta  before  reaching  Palestine,  and  was  hence 
termed  *'  the  wind  of  the  wilderness"  (Job  i.  19 ; 
Jer.  xiii.  24).  It  is  remarkably  dry  and  penetrat- 
ing, and  has  all  the  effects  of  the  sirocco  on  vegeta- 
tion (Ex.  xvii.  10,  xix.  12;  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Jon. 
iv.  8).  it  also  blows  with  violence,  and  is  hence 
supposed  to  be  used  generally  for  any  violent  wind 
(Job  xxvii.  21,  xxxviii.  24;  Ps.  xlviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxvii. 
8;  Ex.  xxvii.  26).  It  is  probably  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  used  in  Ex.  xiv.  21,  though  the  east,  or 
at  all  events  the  north-east  wind  would  be  the  one 
adapted  to  effect  the  phenomenon  described,  viz.  the 
paitition  of  the  waters  towards  the  north  and  south, 
so  that  they  stood  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  (Robinson,  Res.  i.  57).  In  this  as  in 
many  other  pasisages,  the  LXX.  gives  the  **  south  " 
wind  (y^of),  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
kadim.  Nor  is  this  wholly  inuoiTect,  tor  in  Egypt, 
where  the  LXX.  wlis  composed,  the  south  wind  has 
the  same  chaiacteristics  that  the  east  has  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Greek  translators  appear  to  have  felt  the 
dirificulty  of  rendering  kadim  in  Gen.  xli.  6,  23,  27, 
because  the  pardiituj  effects  of  the  east  wind,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  familiar,  are 
not  attributable  to  that  wind  in  Egypt,  but  either 
to  the  south  wind,  called  in  tliat  country  the  kha- 
mdseent  or  to  that  known  as  the  samoom^  which 
comes  from  the  south-east  or  south-south-east 
(line's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  22,  23).  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  east  wind  may  be 
more  parching  than  elsewhere  in  that  country,  but 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  term 
kddlm  the  secondary  sense  of  pai-chingy  in  this  pas- 
sage, than  that  of  violent  in  the  others  before  quoted. 
As  such  at  all  events  the  LXX.  tjeated  the  term 
both  here  and  in  several  other  passages,  where  it  is 
rendered  katudn  {KoOawVt  lit.  the  burner).  In 
James  i.  11,  the  A.  V.  erroneously  underatands  this 
expression  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  In  Pa- 
lestine the  east  wind  prevails  from  February  to 
June  (v.  Raumer,  79).  The  South  wind,V  which 
traverses  the  Arabian  peninsula  before  reaching 
Palestine,  must  necessarily  be  extremely  hot  (Job 
xxxvii.  17;  Luke  xii.  55);  but  the  rarity  of  the 
notices  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  seldom  blew 
from  that  quaiier  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  26 ;  Gant.  iv.  16 ; 
Ecclus.  xliii.  16) :  and  even  when  it  does  blow,  it 
does  not  cany  the  samoom  into  Palestine  itself,^ 
although  Robinson  experienced  the  effects  of  this 
sooui-ge  not  far  south  of  Beersheba  {Jies.  i. 
196).  In  Egypt  the  south  wind  {khamdseen) 
prevails  in  the  spring,  a  portion  of  which  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  is  termed  el-khamdseen 
from  that  circumstance  (Lane  i.  22).  The  West 
and  south-west  winds  i^each  Palestine  loaded  with 
moisture  gathei'ed  fi'om  the  Meditenanean  (Robin- 
son, i.  429),  and  are  hence  expi*es8iv«^ly  termed  by 
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k  The  terra  tUdphdh  (riDJDy)  In  Pk  xi.  6  (A.  V.  *•  hor- 
rible") has  been  occasionally  understood  as  referring  to 
the  jomoom  (Olshausen,  in  loc. ;  Gesen.  Tkes.  p.  418) ;  but  it 
may  equally  well  be  rendered  *■  wrathful "  or  "  avenging  " 
(Hengstenberg,  in  loc.^. 
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the  Arab*  "  the  hOmn  of  the  »in"  't.  Ratiner, 
79).  The  little  cloud  "like  n  nun's  hnnd"  that 
roAe  out  of  the  wut,  wu  i¥Cf^i*ed  b^  Elijah  u  m 
preaige  of  the  commg  dovnfall  (I  K.  iriii.  44), 
and  the  mine  token  ia  odducsd  bj  our  Lord  u  one 
of  theordinorriigni  of  the  weithei'  ILuke  lii.  bi). 
WetlerTy  wind«  pitrdil  in  I'ulefline  fiinn  Korember 


o  Pebru 


ly. 


lu  uldition  to  the  lour  re(!iil4r  windi,  we  hitrt 
notioe  in  the  Bible  of  the  Iocs)  squall*  (XiuXof; 
Mark  jr.  37  ;  Luke  riii.  23).  to  which  the  ;Seii  of 
Geon&iareth  wm  liable  in  ooiiief|unice  of  iti  prni- 
imitj  to  high  ground,  and  which  were  luHicientlir 
Tioknt  to  endaniRr  boala  (MitL  Tiii.  24;  John 
Ti.  18).  The  Kelei  whkb  oowionallir  Ti»t  Pales- 
tine are  noticed  under  the  b»d  of  Whiblwinb. 
In  the  narrative  of  .St.  Paul's  voyage  we  meet  with 
the  Greek  term  lip>  (Afi^)  to  de>ciibe  the  eouth- 
wat  wind;  the  Latin  C'arut  or  Caiinu  {xSpoi), 
the  Qorth-weet  wind  (Acts  iiTii.  12);  and  tftpo- 
KXiitir  (a  tenn  of  nocertain  origin,  perhapa  a  cor- 
ruption of  rbfaniAtrv,  which  appeara  in  some 
WSS.),  a  wind  of  a  Terj  violent  cbamcter  (tv^w- 
vikJi)  cominR  fiom  E.N.B.  (Art*  «vii.  14  ;  Conjb. 
and  How*.  St.  Paul,  ii.  403).    [KuRUCI-rDON.] 

The  roetipboiTQil  allusiona  to  the  winds  are  veiy 
DiDnerou* ;  the  nM  wind,  in  particubir.  wu  i-e- 
garded  a*  the  symbol  of  notbinjmes  (Jab  it.  2  ; 
Hoi.  xii.  1),  and  of  the  wasting  destnictim  of  war 
(Jer.  iviii.  IT),  and,  still  more,  of  the  eflecta  of 
Divine  vengeance  ([*.  iivii.  8).  in  which  lenae, 
however,  general  relerenMs  la  violent  wind  are  alio 
employed  iPs.  dii.  16;  la.  IiIt.  ti;  Jer.  iv.  II). 
Wind  i*  further  used  as  an  im^e  of  *peed  (P>.  civ. 
4,  "He  makethHb  angels  winds;"  Ueb.  i.  7).  and 
of  Iransilorinen  IJob  vii.  7 ;  1^.  luriii.  39).  Laatly, 
the  wind  ia  fieqiienllr  addnced  as  a  witneu  of  the 
Creatrir'spower(J'>bxxviii.  25;  Pa.cuiv.  7;  Ecd. 
iL  5;  Jer.  1. 13  ;  Prov.iix.  4;  Am.  iv.  13),aDdni 
leprfseuting  the  operations  of  the  Holj  Spirit  (John 
iii.  S  ;  Acts  Ii.  2),  whose  name  (nvvfuii  repnaeats 
n  inntle  wind.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WINE.     The  manu&eture  of  wine  is  carried 
bnck  in  the  Bible  to  the  age  of  Noah  (Gen.  ii. 
20,  21),  to  whom  the  diMorery  of  the  procees 
in   n|ipiir«ntly,  though   not  eiplicitly,   attributed. 
The  uatiiral  hi^'taiy  and  culture  of  the  -vine  is 
described  onder  a  sepnrate   head.     [Vine.]     The 
only  ether  plant  whose  fruit  i*  noticed  h  having 
been  convei'ted   into  wine   wa*  the  pomegraaate 
(Cant.  viii.   2).      In  hdeshne   the  vintage  takes 
place  la  September,  and  is  celebinled  with  great 
iTJoidnp  (HohinuD,  Jtti.  i.  4.'(I,  ii.  81).     The 
ripe  fruit  was  j^atheied  in  basket*  (Jer.  vi.  9),  as 
repre<mted    in   ligypttan   painting!   (Wilkinsr 
41-43),  and  wns  cnrried  tn  the  wine-piess.     ll 
then  placed  in  the  upper  one  of  the  two  vn 
recfplixdes  of  which   the   wine-press   was   fc 
[W]MK-IMlt:ssl.  and  was  subjected  U  the  pi 
of  "  treailing,      which    has    prevailed   in  all 
In    Oriental  and  South- Kuropean  countrie*  ( 
xlii.  15;  Job  «iv.  11 ;  Is.  ivi.  10;  Jer.  m.  30, 
ilvih.  33;  Am.  Ix.  13;  Rev.  ili.  1^).    A  certain 
amount  of  juice  eiudcd  from  the  ripe  fmit  fi'om  its 
own  pmsore  before  the  trending  commenced.   This 
appears  to  have  been  kept  sepnnitc  fmm  the  rest 
of  the  juice,  and  to  have  foim'd  tlie  gltll^■^»  oi 

drop  of  jiiicc  that  imirbed  the  lower  vat  wen 
lerraed  tlie  •/CJna,  i>r '"  twir,"  nnd  foimeH  the  fimt- 
fralfai  of  (he  vliitige  >iircifix<k*  Aqvsi!,  LXX. 
which  were  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah  (Ei,  iiii 
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29).  The"  tmdiiig"  wa*efi«ledbroH«cmiire 
according  to  the  aise  of  the  rat,  and,  if  the 
Jew*  adopt^^i  the  same  arrangementa  as  the  Kcyp- 
tians,  the  treaders  were  asnilfd  in  the  opsatiou  b( 
ipes  hied  to  the  loof  of  the  winfrf  rtss,  ai  rvpre- 
nted  in  Wilkinson's  Ahc.  Eg.  i.  *S.  Tbev  a- 
luraged  one  another  by  shout*  and  oits  (Ik  m. 
10;  Jer.  nv.  :W,  ilviiL  33).  Tbeir  legs  aad 
garments  were  dfed  red  with  the  juice  (Oea.  ili. 
IT ;  Is.  liiii.  2,  3j.  The  eiprasnd  juice  M^Lp-1 
bf  an  apertnle  into  the  lower  vat,  or  wis  aL  okt 
collerted  in  vessels.  A  hand-press  wa*  ooosiDD'lli 
ised  in  Egrp'  (Wilkuuon,  I  45),  hot  we  hair  i.> 


ittle  inlbrtnatioo.     Sometimes  it  wa*  pimrrfd  n 
ind   drank   a  -    >  - 

more  geneiall  j  it  wa*  bottled  off  al\cr 
■    " 'Pt  f" 


ihe  Hebrew  language  bj  a  varietv  of  temv,  la^ 
stive  either  of  the  qii.nlity  or  of  the  u»  <«'  1r 
iquid.     Thew  terms  hare  of  late  jears  Ueo  k' 

Jiow  that  Scripture  disapproves,  or,  at  all  ei™t 
Iocs  not  speak  with  approval,  of  the  use  «'  i- 


slabliih  this  pr-iuii 


docs  not  speak  with  approval,  of 

mented  liquoi'.    tn  onjer  to  «l 

it  has  been  found  neoemry,  in 

sobstnnce  is  coupled  with  tenn 

■-  explain  them  a*  tnenning  either  nnfe 
ine  or  fruit,  and  fa  resliict  Ihe  notim 
eoted  wine  ta  passages  of  a  coodemnatM 

-.ter.     We  question  whether  the  eritin  w 

ts  beyoud  their  fiiir  ivmclusioos.  ll 
be  concwW  that  the  Hebm  terms  In 
■  ( "  refer  oentsionally  Id  an  nnfri 
as  theie  are  freqoe 
n  Ihe  Bililr,  it  i>  H. 


liquor;  hnt 
sioiis  tn  Intone 
fenntnled  liqui 


also  be  conceded  that  the  Btbte  sen 
-a   in    tMi-ma   ..f  <iin.,,r  omdemiiatictt 


elfecta  of  wine-,  but  it  is  an  open  qi 
in  then  case*  the  condemnation 
directed  against  iutoiicalion  and  euv 


m  of  chief  impartance 


an  open  questinn  >!i 

.J ;„    „   „4  , 

■.than) 
irftW  < 
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this  salject  is  ttrdshy  which  is  tmdoubtedly  spoken 
of  with  upproml,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fi'equently 
chsaed  with  dd^an  and  shcmen,  in  the  triplet 
**  corn,  wine,  and  oil/'  as  the  special  gifU  of  Pro- 
Tidence.  This  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  discassion  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tbro^ 
h  Taym  hy  Dr.  Lees,  the  object  being  to  prove 
that  it  means  not  wine  but  frait.  An  examination 
of  the  Hebi'ew  terms  is  therefore  unavoidable,  but 
ve  desire  to  carry  it  out  simply  as  a  matter  of 
Biblical  criticism,  and  without  reference  to  the 
tofic  which  has  called  forth  the  discussion. 

The  most  geneitd  term  for  wine  is  yaym^^  which 
is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Greek  olvof,  the 
Latin  vmtim,  and  our  "  wine."  It  has  hitherto 
been  the  cairent  opinion  that  the  Indo-European 
languages  borrowed  the  term  fit>m  the  Hebrews. 
Hk  reverse,  however,  appears  to  be  the  case  (Renan, 
Loag.  Sim.  i.  207) :  the  word  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
European  langni^es,  and  may  be  referred  either  to 
the  root  tr^,  "  to  weave,"  whence  come  viere, 
vimtn^  vitis,  vUta  (PoU,  Etym,  Fonch,  i.  120, 
230),  or  to  the  root  unm,  •*  to  love  "  (Kuhn,  Zeits,  f, 
VergL  Sprachf,  i.  191,  192).  The  word  being  a 
borrowed  one,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  ety- 
BU)l<^caI  considerations  as  to  its  use  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  TlrSsh  ^  is  referred  to  the  root  y&rash, 
**  to  get  possession  of,"  and  is  applied,  acoording  to 
Gesenios  {Thes.  p.  633),  to  wine  on  account  of  its 
iaebriating  qualities,  whereby  it  gets  possession  of 
the  brain ;  but,  according  to  Bythner,  as  quoted  by 
Lees  (^l^roah,  p.  52),  to  the  vine  as  being  a  pos- 
semon  (jcor*  l^ox^v)  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews. 
Neither  of  these  explanations  is  wholly  satisfactory, 
but  the  second  is  less  so  than  the  firet,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
attadied  such  pre-eminent  value  to  the  vine  as  to 
place  it  <»  a  par  with  landed  property,  which  is 
designated  by  the  cognate  terms  yerushshdh  and 
mdrdshdh.  Nor  do  we  see  that  any  valuable  con- 
dusioa  could  be  di'awn  fi-om  this  latter  derivation ; 
tor,  assuming  its  con^ectness)  the  question  would 
^ill  arise  whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  natural 
or  the  manufactut^  product  that  such  store  was 
set  OB  the  vine.  'Aks^  is  derived  from  a  word 
^ifying  **  to  tread,"  and  therefore  refers  to  the 
method  by  which  the  juice  was  expressed  from  the 
fruit  It  would  very  properly  refer  to  new  wine 
as  being  recently  trodden  out,  but  not  necessaiily  to 
unfermented  wine.  It  occurs  but  five  times  in  the 
Bible  (Cant.  viii.  2 ;  Is.  xlix.  26 ;  Joel  i.  5,  iii.  18  ; 
Am.  ix.  13).  Sdbe '  is  derived  from  a  i-oot  signi- 
fying to  **  soak  "  or  "  drink  to  excess."  The  cog- 
nate verb  and  participle  are  constantly  used  in  the 
Utter  sense  (Deut.  xxi.  20;  Prov.  xxiii.  20,  21; 
Is.  Ivi.  12;  Nah.  i.  10).  The  connexion  between 
fobe  and  the  Latin  sapa,  applied  to  a  decoction  of 
must  (Kitto's  Ctfcl,  s.  v.  Wine),  appeal s  doubtful : 
the  latter  was  regarded  as  a  true  Latin  word-  by 
Pliny  (xiv.  11).  iSi^  occurs  but  thrice  (Is.  i.  22; 
Hos.  iv.  18 ;  Nah.  i.  10).  Chemer  •  (Deut.  xxxii. 
U),  in  the  Chaldee  chamar  (Exr.  vi.  9,  vii.  22)  and 
chftmrd  (Van.  v.  1  fl'.),  conveys  the  notion  of  foam" 
ing  or  ebuilitionf  and  may  equally  well  apply  to 
the  process  of  fermentation  or  to  the  frothing  of 
liquid  freshly  poured  out,  in  which  latter  case  it 
might  be  used  of  an  unfermented  liquid.     Mesec ' 
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(Ps.  Ixxv.  8),  mezegt  (Cant.  vii.  2),  and  minudc^ 
(Prov.  xxiii.  .30;  Is.  Ixv.  11),  are  connected  etymo- 
logical ly  with  misceo  and  "  mix,"  and  imply  a  mix- 
ture of  wine  with  some  other  substance :  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the  word  itself  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  whether  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented, or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  intro- 
duced, whether  spices  or  water.  We  may  furtho* 
notice  Aecar^  a  generic  term  applied  to  all  fer- 
mented liquon  except  wine  [Dbink,  Strong]; 
chdmetz)  a  weak  sour  wine,  ordinarily  termed 
vinegar  [Vinegar];  AaiMshdhf-  rendered  *' flagon 
of  wine"  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  3  ;  Cant.  ii.  5  ;  Hos.  iii.  1),  but  ideally  mean- 
ing a  (ske  of  pi^essed  raisins ;  and  ^mMin^  pro- 
perly meaning  the  "  lees  "  or  dregs  of  wine,  but  in 
Is.  XXV.  6  transferred  to  wine  that  had  been  kept 
on  the  lees  for  the  pm*pose  of  increasing  its  body. 
In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  the  following 
terms:  oinos,^  answering  to  yaym  as  the  general 
designation  of  wine ;  gleukoSy^  properly  siceet  wine 
(Acts  ii.  13) ;  tiktra,*  a  Grecised  form  of  the 
Hebrew  shocar ;  and  ojros,P  vinegar.  In  Rev.  xiv. 
10  we  meet  with  a  singular  expression ,« literally 
meaning  mixed  ttnmired,  evidently  referring  to  the 
custom  of  mingling  wine :  the  two  terms  cannot  be 
used  together  in  their  liteitd  sense,  and  hence  the 
foiiner  has  been  explained  as  meaning  *' poured 
out "  (De  Wette  in  /.  c). 

From  the  terms  themselves  we  pass  on  to  an 
examination  of  such  passages  as  seem  to  elucidate 
their  meaning.  Both  .v^'^  and  itrdsh  are  occa- 
sionally connected  with  expressions  that  would 
apply  properly  to  a  fruit ;  the  former,  for  instance, 
with  verbs  significant  of  gathering  (Jer.  xl.  10, 12), 
and  ^rotrtfi^  (Ps.  civ.  14, 15);  the  latter  with  ^o^A^fr- 
ing  (Is.  Ixii.  9,  A.  V.  "  brought  it  together  '*), 
treading  (Mic.  vi.  15),  and  icithering  (Is.  xxi  v.  7; 
Joel  i.  10).  So  again  the  foi-roer  is  used  in  Num. 
vi.  4  to  define  the  particular  kind  of  tree  whose 
products  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite,  viz.  the 
**  pendulous  shoot  of  the  vine;'*  and  the  latter  in 
Judg.  ix.  13,  to  denote  the  product  of  the  vine. 
It  should  be  obsei-ved,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  passages  where  these  and  similar  expressions 
occur,  there  is  something  to  denote  that  tlie  fruit  is 
regarded  not  simply  as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  roa- 
teiial  out  of  which  wine  is  manufactui'ed.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  Ps.  dv.  15  and  Judg.  ix.  13  the 
cheering  effects  of  the  pitxluct  are  noticed,  and  that 
these  are  more  suitable  to  the  idea  of  wine  than  of 
fruit  seems  self-evident :  in  one  passage  indeed  the 
A.  V.  connects  the  expression  *'  make  cheeiful " 
with  bread  (Zech.  ix.  17),  but  this  is  u  mere  mis- 
tianslation,  the  true  sense  of  the  expression  there 
used  being  to  nourish  or  make  to  grow.  So,  again, 
the  treading  of  the  grape  in  Mic.  vi.  15  is  in  iti^lf 
conclusive  as  to  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  the 
term  tirdsh  is  used,  even  if  it  were  not  subsequently 
implied  that  the  effect  of  the  trending  was  in  the 
ordimuy  coui'se  of  things  to  produce  the  yayin 
which  was  to  be  drunk.  In  Is.  Ixii.  9  the  object 
of  the  gathering  is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  notice 
of  drinking.  In  Is.  xxiv.  7  the  tirSsh,  which 
withei-s,  is  paralleled  with  yatfin  in  the  two  follow- 
ing verses.  And  lastly,  in  Is.  Ixv.  8  the  nature  of 
the  tirosfi,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  cluster 
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of  the  grapes,  is  not  obscurely  indicated  by  the  snb- 
aeqaent  eulogium,  *<  a  blessing  is  in  it"  That  the 
terms  "vine  and  *'  wine"  should  be  thus  inter- 
changed in  poetical  language  calls  for  no  explana- 
tion. We  can  no  more  infer  from  such  instances 
that  the  Hebrew  terms  mean  grapes  as  fruit, 
than  we  could  infer  the  same  of  the  Utin  vmum 
because  in  some  two  or  three  passages  (Plaut.  Trin. 
ii.  4,  125 ;  Varr.  ch  L.  L.  iv.  17 ;  Cato,  R,  JR. 
c.  147)  the  term  is  transferred  to  the  grape  out  of 
which  wine  is  made. 

The  question  whether  either  of  the  abore  terms 
ordinarily  signified  a  solid  substance,  would  be  at 
once  settled  by  a  refei-enoe  to  the  manner  in  which 
thef  were  consumed.  With  regard  to  yayin  we 
are  not  awai-e  of  a  single  passage  which  couples  it 
with  the  act  of  eating.'  With  regard  to  ttrdsh 
the  case  is  somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as  that 
term  genenlly  follows  *«  com,"  in  the  triplet  **  com, 
wine,  and  oil,''  and  hence  the  tenn  applied  to  the 
consumption  of  com  is  carried  on,  in  accordance 
with  the  grammatical  figure  zeugma,  to  the  other 
members  of  the  clause,  as  in  Deut.  zii.  17.  In  the 
only  passage  where  the  act  of  consuming  ttrSsh 
alone  is  noticed  (Is.  Izii.  8,  9),  the  verb  is  shAthdh,^ 
which  constantly  indicates  the  act  of  drinking  {e.  g. 
Gen.  ix.  21,  xxiv.  22 ;  Ex.  yii.  21 ;  Ruth  ii.  9),  and 
is  the  general  term  combined  with  deal  in  the  joint 
act  of  "  eating  and  drinking "  {e.  g,  1  Sam.  xxx. 
16;  Job  i.  4;  Ecd.  ii.  24).  We  can  find  no  con- 
firmation for  the  sense  of  sucking  assigned  to  the 
term  by  Dr.  Lees  (TVrosA,  p.  61):  the  passage 
quoted  in  support  of  that  sense  (Ps.  Ixxr.  8)  implies 
at  all  events  a  kind  of  sucking  allied  to  drinking 
rather  than  to  eating,  if  indeed  the  sense  of  drinking 
be  not  the  more  correct  rendeiing  of  the  term.  An 
argument  has  been  drawn  against  the  usual  sense 
assigned  to  tirdsh,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
generally  connected  with  "com,"  and  therefore 
implies  an  edible  rather  than  a  drinkable  substance. 
The  very  opposite  conclusion  may,  however,  be 
drawn  from  this  circumstance ;  for  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably nrged  that  in  any  enumeration  of  the  ma- 
teiials  needed  for  man's  support,  **  meat  and  diink  " 
would  be  specified,  rather  than  several  kinds  of  the 
former  and  none  of  the  latter. 

There  are,  moreover,  passages  which  seem  to 
imply  the  actual  manufacture  of  ttrdsh  by  the  same 
process  by  which  wine  was  ordinarily  made.  For, 
not  to  insist  on  the  probability  that  the  **  bringing 
together,"  noticed  in  Is.  Ixii.  9,  would  not  appro* 
piiately  apply  to  the  collecting  of  the  fruit  in  the 
wine-vat,  we  have  notice  of  the  **  treading  "  in  con- 
nexion with  ttrdsh  in  Mic.  vi.  15,  and  again  of  the 
"overflowing"  and  the  "bunting  out"  of  the 
ttrdsh  in  the  vessels  or  lower  vat  {yekeb ;  dv-oX^ 
wioir),  which  received  the  must  finom  the  proper 
press  (Prov.  iii.  10;  Joel  ii.  24). 

Lastly,  we  have  intimations  of  the  efllect  pro- 
duced by  an  excessive  use  of  yayin  and  ttrdsh.  To 
the  former  are  attributed  the  **  darkly  flashing  eye  " 
(Gen.  xlix.  12 ;  A.  V.  «  red,"  but  see  Gesen.  Thes. 
Append,  p.  89),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov.  xx.  1 ; 
Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov. 
xxxi.  6 ;  Is.  V.  11 ;  Zech.  ix.  15,  x.  7),  the  enchained 
affections  of  its  votaries  (Hos.  iv.  11),  the  perverted 
judgment  ( Prov.  xxxi.  5 ;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  indecent 
exposure  (Hab.  iL  15, 16),  and  the  sickness  rraulting 

'  An  apparent  Instance  occnrs  In  Is.  Iv. ),  where  the 
"  tnij  and  cal"  has  been  sapposed  to  refer  to  the  "  baj 
wine  and  milk  "  which  follows  {Tinth,  p.  94).    Bat  the 
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from  the  heat  (ehemdh,  A.  V.  •*  bottJes")  of  wise 
(Hos.  vii.  5).  The  allusions  to  the  efleds  ot'tirdsk 
are  confined  to  a  single  passage,  but  this  a  most  de- 
cisive one,  viz.,  Hos.  ir.  11,  **  Whoredom  and  wuk 
{yayin),  and  new  wine  (ttrdsh)  take  away  the 
heart,"  where  ttrdsh  appeara  as  the  climax  of  eo- 
gfossing  influences,  in  immediate  eonnexkm  with 
yayin. 

The  impression  produced  on  the  mind  bj  a  ge- 
neral review  of  the  above  notices  is,  that  both  ya^in 
and  ttrdsh  in  their  ordinary  and  popular  aooeptatjoo 
refeiTed  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine,  lo  the 
condemnatory  passages  no  exception  is  made  in 
favour  of  any  other  kind  of  liquid  passing  un<i«r 
the  same  name,  but  not  invested  with  t£e  aaa 
dangerous  qualities.  Nor  again  in  these  passages 
is  there  any  decisive  condemnation  of  the  substaoce 
itself,  which  would  enforce  the  coodnsioo  that  else> 
where  an  unfermented  liquid  must  be  nndentool. 
The  condemnation  must  be  understood  of  exeesti^ 
use  in  any  case ;  for  even  where  this  is  not  expresel, 
it  is  implied:  and  therefore  the  instances  of  wiue 
being  drunk  without  any  reproof  of  the  act,  nut 
with  as  great  a  probability  imply  the  moderate  use 
of  an  intoxicating  beverage,  as  the  use  of  an  uk 
intoxicating  one. 

The  notices  of  fermentation  are  not  very  decisiTe. 
A  certain  amount  of  fermentation  is  implied  in  tb« 
distension  of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was 
placed  in  them,  and  which  was  liable  to  bant  cM 
bottles.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  object  ef 
placing  the  wine  in  bottles  was  to  prevent  (tr^ 
mentation,  but  tliat  in  '*tlie  case  of  old  bottift 
fermentation  might  ensue  from  their  being  impiez' 
nated  with  the  tiermenting  substance "  ( Tirosh^  y. 
65).  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  u 
Matt.  ix.  17,  but  it  detracts  from  the  spirit  of  tiie 
comparison  which  implies  the  presence  oc*a  stroa;. 
expansive,  penetrating  principle.  It  is,  boverer. 
noonsistent  with  Job  xxxii.  19,  where  thedisteasiae 
s  described  as  occurring  even  in  new  bottles.  It 
s  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  preserved  in  t^ 
state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jars  or  bottlrs.  afii 
then  burying  it  in  the  earth.  Bat  we  shotild  be 
inclined  to  understand  the  passages  above  qooted  u 
referring  to  wine  drawn  oft'  before  the  fermcntstiaa 
was  complete,  either  for  immediate  use,  or  for  tlte 
purpose  of  forming  it  into  sweet  wine  after  the 
manner  described  by  the  Geoponic  writers  (viL  ]^. 
[Diet. df  Ant, '^V'laum**'].  Thepi^eaenoeoftbegi^- 
bubble,  or  as  the  Hebrews  termed  it,  "the  fp" 
that  spai'kled  in  the  cup  (Prov.  xxiii.  31),  was  one 
of  the  tokens  of  fermentation  having  talreo  pla«« 
and  the  same  effect  vras.very  possibly  implied  in  tiie 
tamekhemer. 

The  raroaining  terms  call  for  but  few  remarb. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  asis  noeans  wine,  aikl 
in  this  case  it  is  observable  that  it  forms  part  ct*  i 
Divine  pi*omise  (Joel  iii.  18;  Am.ix.  13)Terynndi 
as  tirdsh  occurs  elsewhere,  though  other  notjcn 
imply  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  excess  (Is.  zlti. 
26 ;  Joel  i.  5).  Two  out  of  the  three  pasagi^  -a 
which  sdbe  occurs  (Is.  i.  22 ;  Nah.  i.  10'  ini|jlr  * 
liquor  that  would  be  spoiled  or  vounied  (tk^  ^i- 
pression  in  Is.  i.  22,  mdhii,  A.  V.  «<mi2ed,*'  i* 
supposed  to  oonvey  the  same  idm  as  the  Laua 
castrare  applied  to  wine  in  Plin.  xix.  19)  hj  thf 
application  of  water  ;  we  think  the  passages  qiAitei 


term  rendered  **  boy"  properly  means  *  to  bay  pra»m,' 
and  hence  sxpresies  in  Itself  the  lubstanee  to  bs  estw. 
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fiiTonr  the  idea  of  strength  rather  than  iweetness 
being  the  characteristic  of  sdbe.     The  term  occuw 
in  Hos.  IT.  18,  in  the  seo»e  of  a  debauch,  and  the 
verb  accompanying  it  has  no  connexion  with  the 
notion  of  aaditj,  but  would  more  properly  be  i-en- 
dered  •*  is  post."    The  mingling  implied  in  the  tenn 
tnesek  may  have  been  designed  either  to  increase,  or 
to  diakini&h  the  sti^ength  of  the  wine,  according  as 
sjBces   or  water  formed  the  ingredient  that  was 
added.    The  notices  chiefly  favour  the  former  view ; 
kr  mingled  liquor  was  prepared  for  high  festivals 
(Prov.  ii.   2,  5),  and  occasions  of  excess  (Pror. 
ixiii.  30 ;  Is.  v.  22).     A  cup  «  full  mixed,"  was 
«nblematic   of  severe  punishment  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8). 
At  the  same  time  strength  was  not  the  sole  object 
sought :  the  wine  "  mingled  with  myrrh  "  given  to 
Jesus,  was  designed  to  deaden  pain  (Maik  xv.  23), 
aad  the  spiced  pomegranate  wine  prepared  by  the 
bride  (Cant.  viii.  2)  may  well  have  been  of  a  mild 
character.     Both  the  Greelcs  and  Romans  were  in 
the  habit  of  flavouring  their  wines  with  spices,  and 
fueh  preparations  were  described  by  the  fonner  as 
wine  i^  kpttfJirttv  KaratrKtvaCd/xeyos  (Athen.  i. 
p.  31  *),  and  by  the  latter  as  aromatites  (Plin.  xiv. 
15,  §5).    The  authority  of  the  Mishna  may  be  dted 
in  £ivoor  both  of  -water  and  of  spices,  the  former 
being  noticed  in  Berach.  7,  §5  ;  Pesach.  7,  §13,  and 
the  hitter  in  ScAen.  2,  §1.     in  the  New  Testament 
the  diameter  of  the  ♦*  sweet  wine,"  noticed  in  Acts 
ii.  13,  calls  for  some  little  remark.     It  could  not 
be  ntw  wine  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  tenn,  inas- 
mudi  as  about  eight  months  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  vintage  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.     It 
might  have  been  applied,  just  as  mustum  was  by 
the  Romans,  to  wine  that  had  been  preserved  for 
al^mt  a  year  in  an  unfermented  state  (Cato,  H.  H. 
c.  120).     But  the  explanations  of  the  ancient  lexi- 
civ^phers  rather  lead  us  to  infer  that  its  luscious 
qualities  were  due,  not  to  its  being  recently  made,  but 
to  iu  being  produced  from  the  very  purest  juice  of  the 
^pe ;  for  both  in  Hesychius  and  the  Ktymologicum 
M^i^um  the  term  yktvitos  is  explained  to  be  the  juice 
tiiat  tiowed  spontaneously  from  the  grape  before  the 
trading  commenced.     The  name  itself,  therefore,  is 
not  conclusive  as  to  its  being  an  unfermented  liquor, 
while  the  context  implies  the  revei-se :  for  St  Peter 
would  hardly  have  offered  a  serious  defence  to  an 
vcttsaticMi  that  was  not  seriously  made  ;  and  yet  if 
the  sweet  wine  in  question  were  not  intoxicating, 
the  aocosation  could  only  have  been  ironical. 

As  coosidexable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality 
«f  sweetness,  as  distinguished  fi-om  strength,  sup- 
pled to  be  implied  in  the  Hebrew  terms  mes^k 
and  *J6e,  we  may  observe  that  the  usual  term 
for  the  inspisBated  juice  of  the  grape,  which  was 
fharacterixed  more  especially  by  sweetness,  was 
*VmA,«  iwdered  in  the  A.  V.  "honey"  (Gen. 
ilHL  11  ;  Ex.  xxvii.  17).  This  was  prepared  by 
filing  it  down  either  to  a  third  of  its  original 
bolk,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  sapa  by  the 
Latins,  and  t^nrifia  or  <rlpcuoy  by  the  Greeks,  or  else 
to  half  its  bulk,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  cfe- 
frvtum  (Plin.  xiv.  11).  Both  the  substance  and 
the  name,  under  the  foi-m  of  dibs,  are  in  common 
«»e  in  Syria  at  the  present  day.  We  may  ftuther 
notice  a  less  ai-tificial  mode  of  producing  a  sweet 
liquor  from  the  gnpe,  namely,  by  pressing  the 
jaice  directly  into  the  cup,  as  described  in  Gen. 
«i.  11.     And,  lastly,  tliere  appears  to  have  been  a 
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beverage,  also  of  a  sweet  character,  produced  by 
macerating  gi^pes,  and  hence  termed  the  "  liquor"  « 
of  grapes  (Num.  vi.  3).  These  later  preparations 
are  allowed  in  the  Koran  (xvi.  69)  as  substitutes 
for  wine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wines  of  Pa- 
lestine varied  in  quality,  and  were  named  after  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  made.  We  have  no 
notices,  however,  to  this  effect.  The  only  wines  of 
which  we  have  special  notice,  belonged  to  Syria: 
these  were  the  wine  of  Helbon,  a  valley  near  Da- 
mascus, which  in  ancient  times  was  prized  at  Tyre 
(Ez.  xxvii.  18)  and  by  the  Persian  monaichs  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  735),  as  it  still  is  by  the  residents  of  Da- 
mascus (Porter,  Damascus,  i.  333) ;  and  the  wine 
of  Lebanon,  iamed  for  its  aroma  (Hos.  xiv.  7). 

With  r^ard  to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life 
there  is  little  to  remaik.  It  was  produced  on  occa- 
sions of  ordinary  hospitality  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  and  at 
festivals,  such  as  marriages  (John  ii.  3).  The  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Egypt  fuinish  abundant  evidence 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  both  male  and 
female,  indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  wine  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  52,  53).  It  has  been  infeired  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch  {de  l&d.  6)  that  no  wine  was  drunk  in 
Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  and  this 
passage  has  been  quoted  in  illustration  of  Gen. 
xl.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  author  seems  rather 
to  be  that  the  kings  subsequently  to  Psammetichus 
did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
prescribed  to  them  by  reason  of  their  sacerdotal 
office  (Diod.  i.  70).  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
was  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  a  nomad 
life,  and  it  was  probsibly  on  this  jiccount  that  Jo- 
nadab,  wishing  to  perpetuate  that  kind  of  life  among 
his  posterity,  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  to  them 
(Jer.  XXXV.  6).  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  that 
of  the  Nabathaeans,  who  abstained  from  wine  on 
purely  ^litical  grounds  (Diod.  xix.  94). 

Under  the   Mosaic  law  wine  formed  the   usual 
drink-offering  that  accompanied  the  daily  sacriHce 
(Ex.  xxix.  40),  the  presentation  of  the  tirst-fruits 
(I>ev.  xxiii.  13),  and  other  offerings  (Num.  xv.  5). 
It  appears  from  Num.  xiviii.  7  That  strong  drink 
might  be  substituted  for  it  on    these  occasions. 
Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine  (Jird^)  as  of  other 
products,  and  this  was  to  be  consumed  *^  before  the 
Lord,'*  meaning  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
or  pej-haps,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Lev.  vii.  Ifi,  at 
the  place  whei-e  the  Temple  was  situated  (I>eut.  xii. 
17,  18).     The  priest  was  also  to  i^eoeive  fii-st-firuits 
of  wine  (Jtir6sh\  as  of  other  ailicles  (Deut.  xviii. 
4 ;  oomp.  Ex.  xxii.  29) :  and  a  promise  of  plenty 
was  attached  to  the  faithful  payment  of  thase  dues 
(Pjov.  iii.  9,  10).  The  priests  were  prohibited  from 
the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink  beforo  perfoiming 
the  services  of  the  Temple  (Lev.  x.  9),  and  the  place 
which  this  prohibition  holds  in  the  nairative  favours 
the  pi-esumption  that   the  offence  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  was  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Ezekiel  repeats  the  prohibition  as  far  as  wine  is 
concerned  (Ez.  xliv.  21).     The  Nazaiite  was  pro- 
hibited from  the  use  of  wine,  or  strong  drink,  or 
even  the  juice  of  grapes  during  the  continuance  of 
his  vow  (Num.  vi.  3) ;  but  the  adoption  of  that 
vow  was  a  voluntary  act.     The  use  of  wine  at  the 
paschal  feast  was  not  enjoined  by  the  Law ;  but  had 
become  an  established  custom,  at  all  events  in  the 
])ost-Babyloniau  period.    The  cup  was  handed  round 
four  times  according  to  the  ritual  prescribed  in  the 
Mishna  {Pesach,  10,  §1),  the  third  cup  behig  desig- 
nated the  "  cup  of  blessing  "  ( 1  Cor.  x.  16),  because 
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grace  was  thea  said  {Pesadi,  10,  §7).  [Passover]. 
The  contents  of  the  cup  are  specifically  described  by 
001-  Lord  as  **  the  fi-uH"  (y4yyrifAa)  of  the  viae  (Matt, 
xxri.  29 ;  Mark  xiv.  25 ;  Lake  xxii.  18),  and  in  the 
Mishna  simply  as  wine.  The  wine  was  mixed  with 
warm  water  on  these  occasions,  as  implied  in  the 
notice  of  the  warming  kettle  {Pesach,  7,  §13). 
Hence  in  the  early  Christian  Church  it  was  usual 
to  mix  tlie  sacramental  wine  with  water,  a  custom 
as  old,  at  all  events,  as  Justin  Martyr's  time  {Apol. 
i.  65).  The  Pastoral  Epistles  contain  directions  as 
to  the  moderate  use  of  wine  on  the  part  (^  all  hold> 
ing  office  in  the  Church ;  as  that  tiiey  should  not 
be  irdpoiwoi  (1  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  A.  V.  "  given  to  wine  "), 
meaning  insolent  and  violent  under  the  influence 
of  wine;  "not  given  to  much  wine**  (1  Tim.  iii. 
8);  "not  enskved  to  much  wine"  (Tit.  ii.  3). 
The  term  yif^cot  in  1  Tim.  iu.  2  (A.  V. 
"sober"),  expresses  general  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection (Schleuaner,  Lex.  s.  v, ;  Alford,  in  he,), 
St  Paul  advises  Timothy  himself  to  be  no  longer  a 
habitual  water-drinker,  but  to  take  a  little  wine  for 
his  health's  sake  (1  Tim.  v.  23).  No  very  satis- 
&ctory  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  pUce  which 
this  injunction  holds  in  the  Epistle,  unless  it  wera 
intended  to  correct  any  possible  misapprehension  as 
to  the  preceding  words,  "  Keep  thyself  pure.*'  The 
precepts  above  quoted,  as  well  as  others  to  the  same 
effect  addressed  to  the  disciples  generally  (Rom.  xiii. 
13 ;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3),  show  the  extent  to 
which  intemperance  prevailed  in  andent  times,  and 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  Church  was  sub- 
jected from  this  quarter.  [Vf,  L.  B.] 

WINE-PRESS  (n| ;  ngj^;  n^lB).   From  the 

scanty  notices  contained  in  the  Bible  we  gather  that 
the  wine-presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  two  i-e- 
ceptadea  or  vats  placed  at  different  elevations,  in 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were  trodden, 
while  the  lower  one  received  the  expressed  juice. 
The  two  vats  are  mentioned  together  only  in  Joel 
iii.  13 :— "  The  press  {gath)  is  full :  the  fats  {yeke- 
him)  overflow  " — the  upper  vat  being  full  of  fruit, 
the  lower  one  overflowing  with  the  must.  Tekeb 
is  similarly  applied  in  Joel  ii.  24,  and  probably  in 
Prov.  iii.  10, where  the  verb  rendered  "  bunt  out" 
in  the  A.  V.  may  bear  the  more  general  sense  of 
**  abound"  (Gesen.  Thea,  p.  1130).  Gath  is  also 
strictly  applied  to  the  upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii.  15, 
Lam.  i.  15,  and  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  with  pi^r^h  in  a  parallel 
sense  m  the  following  vene.  Elsewhero  yekeb  is 
not  strictly  ^>plied  ;  for  in  Job  zxiv.  11,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  33,  it  refers  to  the  upper  vat,  just  as  in 
Matt.  xxi.  33,  {rwoK^piof  (properly  the  vat  under 
the  press)  is  substituted  fur  Xify^i,  as  given  in 
Mark  xii.  1.  It  would,  moreover,  appear  natural 
to  describe  the  whole  arrangement  by  the  term 
gcUht  as  denoting  the  most  important  portion  of  it ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names  in  which 
the  word  appears,  such  as  Gath,  Gath-rimmon, 
Gath-hepher,  and  Gittaim,  the  term  yekeb  is  ap- 
plied to  it  (Judg.  vii.  25;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  The 
same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  produce  of  the 
wine-press  (Num.  xviii.  27,  30 ;  Dent.  xv.  14 ; 
2  K.  vi.  27 ;  Hos.  ix.  2).  The  t«rm  p^-dh,  as 
used  in  Hagg.  ii.  16,  probably  refen  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  wine-vat,*  rather  than  to  the  press  or 
vat  itself.  The  two  vats  were  usually  dug  or 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2,  margin; 


•  The  LXX.  renders  the  term  by  lurnrit,  the  Greek 
measore  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  bath. 


Matt.  xxi.  33).  Ancient  wine-presBes,  so  con- 
structed, «re  still  to  be  seen  in  Palestine,  one  of 
which  is  thus  described  by  RoUnson: — ''Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock ;  oo  the  upper  ad^ 
a  shallow  vat  bad  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  sqiarr, 
and  fifteen  inches  deep.  Two  feet  lower  down 
another  smaller  vat  was  excavated,  four  feet  K|uirp 
by  three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were  trodden  in  ihf 
shallow  upper  vat,  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a  h»^^ 
at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat " 
{B.  R.  iii.  137,  603).  The  wine-presaes  were  thus 
fiermanent,  and  were  sufficiently  well  known  to 
serve  as  indications  of  certain  localities  (Judg.  rii. 
25 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  The  upper  reoqitade  (yo^^ 
was  large  enough  to  admit  of  threshing  beicf 
carried  on  in  (not  "  by,"  as  in  A.  V.)  it,  as  was 
done  by  Gideon  for  the  sake  of  ooocealment  t^Judr. 
vi.U).  [Fat.]  [W.  L.B.;. 

WINNOWING.    [AoRicuLTCRsu] 

WISDOM  OF  JESUS,  SON  OF  8IBACH. 

[ECCLESIA8TICU8.] 

WISDOM.  THE,  OF  SOLOMON.  34K>ta 
2aX»/A^K  ;  Xo^la  :U\ofiArros ;  Uter,  «  2«^« : 
Liber  Sapientiae\  Sapientui  Salomonie  j  Sophia  Si- 
lomonia.  The  title  2o^la  was  also  applied  to  iKr 
Book  of  Proverbs,  as  by  Melito  ap,  Euseb.  ff.  Z. 
iv.  26  (napo(ft(ai  ^  jrol  17  So^ta ;  soe  Valei.  •  : 
Uouth  od  loc.),  and  also  to  Ecclesiasticus,  as  l4«- 
phanius  (adv.  haer.  Ixxvi.  p.  941,  iy  Ttus  Sa^uus. 
SoXo/iwvr({f  r4  ^/u  Jrot  viov  2i^x)»  ^^"^^  whKb 
considerable  confusion  has  arisen. 

1.  Text. —The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  preaerred  a 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  and  in  subsidiarr  ti^anslatitv.^ 
into  Syiiac,  Ai^abic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  Utt«r. 
the  Aimenian  is  said  to  be  the  moat  important ;  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Vei'sions  being  paraphrastic  ar:4 
inaccurate  (Grimm,  Einl.  §10).  The  Gre«k  t^iU 
which,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  is  undoubteiiv 
the  original,  offers  no  remarkable  features,  Tm' 
variations  in  the  MSS.  are  cooflned  within  narrow 
limits,  and  are  not  such  as  to  suggest  the  hifj.  et 
distinct  early  recensions ;  nor  is  thm  any  appet>| 
ance  of  serious  corruptions  anterior  to  exl>tc^| 
Greek  authorities.  The  Old  Latin  Veraion.  wr  idi 
was  left  imtouched  by  Jerome  {Praef.  m  L*^. 
Sal.,  In  eo  libro  qui  a  plerisque  Sc^rientia  SaL^n*:^ 
inscribitur  ....  calamo  temperavi ;  tantumix>4» 
canonicas  Saipturas  emendare  desiderana,  ct  atudiaa 
meum  certis  magis  quam  dubiia  conunendare  .  ts  m 
the  main  a  close  and  fidthful  reoderisg  of 
Greek,  though  it  contains  some  additioas  to 
original  text,  such  as  ai«  characteristic  of  the 
version  generally.  EUamples  of  these  additions  art 
found — ^i.  15,  InjustUia  autem  mortie  e$t  oc^m 
titio  ;  ii.  8,  NuUwn  pratwn  sit  quod  mm  perir  » 
eeai  luxuria  nnsira ;  ii.  17,  et  ademm  fiur  ma 
nooistima  iUHts ;  vi.  1,  Melior  est  tapieniia  '^  *  m 
vires,  et  tir  prudent  quanfortis.  And  the  .'<•< 
struotion  of  the  parallelism  in  the  two  tint 
suggests  the  belief  that  there,  at  least,  the 
i*eading  may  be  oorrecL  But  other  additions  pr 
to  a  different  conclusion:  vi.  23,  dSigiU  iii 
eapientiae  omnea  qui praeettis  pepulia;  viii.  K. 
faciea prindpum  minibuntur  me;  ix.19, ^1 
plaoueneU  tibi  damme  a  principio ;  xL  5.  a  dr/it 
tione  potua  sui,  etineia  cum  abmtdiaretU  jUii  It^- 
laetati  aunt. 

The  chief  Groek  MSS.  in  whidi  the  book  u  .  • 
tained  are  the  Codex  Sinaiiicua  (k,.  the  •  4 
Alexandrinua  (A),  the  Cod.  VaHoaama  ^B),  a»l  tkl 
Cod,  Ephraemi  react,  (Cj.    The  ttftire  text  i»  \^ 
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•erred  in  the  three  former ;  in  the  latter,  only  con- 
liderable  fragments:  viii.  5*zi.  10;  zir.  19-ZTii. 
IS  ;  zTiii.  24-xix.  22. 

Sabatier  nsed  fear  Latin  MSS.  of  the  higher  dan 
for  his  edition:  "Corbeienses  duos,  nnum  San- 
gennaneniem,  et  aliam  S.  Theodorici  ad  Remoe," 
o;'  vhkh  he  professes  to  gire  almost  a  complete  (but 
certainly  not  a  literal)  collation.  The  rariations 
are  not  generally  important;  bat  patristic  qnota- 
UoQs  sboir  that  in  early  times  very  considerable 
differences  of  text  ezistsd.  An  important  MS.  of 
the  book  in  the  Brit.  Mas.  Egertcn^  1046,  Saec. 
riii.  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

2.  ContenU. — ^The  book  has  been  varioosly  di- 
rided ;  bat  it  seems  to  fiiU  most  naturally  into  two 
lOeat  dirisioas :  (1)  i.-ix.;  f2)  x.-ziz.  The  first 
ooQtains  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  moral  and 
intellectual  aspects;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  as  shown  in  history.  Each  of  these  parts 
ik  ag^  capable  of  sabdiTision.  The  firet  part  con- 
tains the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  souixx  of  immor- 
tality in  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  sensualists 
'  i.-v.) ;  and  nezt  the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  guide 
of  practical  and  intellectual  life,  the  stay  of  princes, 
aad  the  interpreter  of  the  uiiiyerse  (vi.-iz).  The 
second  part,  again,  follows  the  action  of  Wisdom 
summarily,  as  preserving  God's  servants  fix>m  Adam 
to  Moses  (z.  l.-zi.  4),  and  more  particularly  in  the 
paaiAhment  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (xi. 
5- 16 ;  zi.  17-zii.).  This  punishment  is  traced  to 
its  origin  in  idolatry,  which,  in  its  rise  and  progress, 
pressits  the  &lse  sabstitute  for  Revelation  (ziii., 
xir. ;..  And  in  the  last  section  (zv.-xiz.)  the  history 
of  the  Elzodus  is  used  to  illustrate  in  detail  the 
ooQtrasted  fortunes  of  the  people  of  God  and  idola- 
t«n.  The  whole  ailment  may  be  presented  in  a 
tibolar  form  in  the  following  shape. 

I. — Ch.  i.-iz.  The  doctrine  of  Wiadom  m  Us  spiri- 
tual, inteUectual,  and  moral  aspects. 

(a),  i.-v.  Wisdom   the  giver  of  happiness  and 

immortality. 
The  conditions  of  wisdom  (i.  1-11). 

Uprightness  of  thought  (1-5). 

Uprightness  of  word  (6-11). 
The  origin  of  death  (i.  12-ii.  24). 

Sin  (in  fact)  by  man's  free  will  (i.  12-16). 

The  reasoning  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1-20). 

Sin  (in  source)  by  the  envy  of  the  devil 
(21-24). 

The  godly  and  wicked  in  life  (as  mortal),  (iii. 
1-iv.). 

In  chastisements  (iii.  1-10). 
In  the  results  of  life  (iii.  ll-iv.  6). 
In  length  of  lifo  (7 .20). 
The  godly  and  wicked  after  death  (v.). 
The  judgment  of  ooDscienoe  (1-14). 
The  judgment  of  God-^ 

On  the  godly  (15-16). 
On  the  wicked  (17-23). 

(fi),  vi.-tz.  Wisdom  the  guide  of  life. 
Wisdom  the  guide  of  princes  (vi.  1-21). 
The  responsibility  of  power  (I'll). 
Wisdom  soon  found  (12-i6). 
Wiadom  the  source  of  true  sovereignty 
(17-21). 

The  character  and  realm  of  wisdom. 
Open  to  all  (vi.  22-vii.  7). 
Pervading  all  creation  (vii.  8-viii.  1). 
Swaying  all  life  (viii.  2-17). 


Wisdom  the  gia  of  God  (viii.  17-iz.). 
Prayer  for  wisdom  (iz.). 


II.— Ch.  z.-zix.    Tha  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its 
historical  aspects. 

{a).  Wisdom  a  power  to  save  and  chastise. 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  guidance  of  God's  people 

from  Adam  to  Moses  (x.-zi.  4). 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  punishment  of  God's  ene- 
mies (xi.  5-xii.). 
The  Egyptians  (zi.  5-xii.  1). 
The  Canaanites  (zii.  2-18). 
The  lesson  of  mercy  and  judgment  (19- 
27). 

(/3).  The  growth  of  idolatiy  the  opposite  to 
wisdom. 
The  woi^ship  of  nature  (ziii.  1-9). 
The  worship  of  images  (ziii.  10-ziv.  13). 
The  worship  of  deified  men  (xiv.  14-21). 
The  moral  effects  of  idolatry  (ziv.  22-31). 

{y).  The  contrast  between  true  worshippers  and 
idolaters  (zv.-zix.). 

The  general  conti-ast  (xv.  1-17). 
The  special  contrast  at  the  Exodus — 

The  action  of  beasts  (xv.  18-xvi.  13). 
The  action  of  the  forces  of  nature — water, 

fire  (xvi.  14-29). 
The  symbolic  daikness  (xvii.-xviii.  4). 
The  action  of  death  (xviii.  5-25). 
The  powers  of  nature  changed  in  their 

working  to    save   and    destroy   (xix. 

1-21). 
Conclusion  (xix.  21). 

The  subdivisions  are  by  no  means  sharply  defined, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  main  cun^ent 
of  thought.  Each  section  contains  the  preparation 
for  that  which  fellows,  just  as  in  the  classic  tril<^ 
the  close  of  one  play  shadowed  foi-th  the  subject 
of  the  nezt.  Thus  in  ii.  246,  iv.  20,  iz.  18,  &c., 
the  fi*esh  idea  is  enunciated,  which  is  subsequently 
developed  at  length.  In  this  way  the  whole  book 
is  intimately  bound  together,  and  the  clauses  which 
appear  at  fii'st  sight  to  be  idle  repetitions  of 
thought  really  spring  from  the  elaborateness  of  its 
structure. 

3.  Ufuty  and  integrity. — It  follows  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  book  forms  a  complete  and 
harmonious  whole.  But  the  distinct  treatment  of 
the  subject,  theoretically  and  historically,  in  two 
parts^  has  given  occasion  from  time  to  time  for 
maintaining  that  it  is  the  work  of  two  or  more 
authors.  C.  F.  Houbigant  {Prolegg.  ad  Sap.  et 
Eccles.  1777)  supposed  that  the  first  nine  chapters 
were  the  work  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  ti-anslator 
of  the  Hebrew  original  (probably)  added  the  later 
chaptera.  Eichhom  {End.  in  d.  Apoo.  1795), 
rightly  feeling  that  some  historical  illustrations  of 
the  action  of  wisdom  were  requii^  by  the  close  of 
ch.  ix.,  fixed  the  end  of  the  original  book  at  ch.  xi.  1. 
Nachtigal  (Das  Buck  Weish,  1799)  devised  a  fiir 
more  aiiificial  theory,  and  imagined  that  he  could 
trace  in  the  book  the  records  of  (so  to  speak)  an 
antiphonic  "  Praise  of  Wisdom,"  delivei'ed  in  three 
sittings  of  the  sacred  schools  by  two  companies  of 
doctora.  Bretschneider  (1804-5),  following  out  the 
simpler  hypothesis,  found  three  different  writings  in 
the  book,  of  which  he  atti'ibuted  the  first  part  (i.  • 
1-vi.  8)  to  a  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  timeof  Antiochus 
Epiph.,  the  second  (vi.  9*x.)  to  a  philosophic 
Alexandrine  Jew  of  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
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third  (xU.-iix.y  to  a  otmteroponuy,  but  oneda- 
cated  Jew,  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the 
rudest  national  prejudices.     The  eleventh  chapter 
was,  as  he  itupposed,  added  by  the  compiler  who 
brought  the  thiee  diief  parts  together.     Bertholdt 
{Ei/deitung,  1815)  fell  back  upon  a  modi6cati(»i 
of  the  earliest  division.     He  included  chap,  i.-xii. 
in  the  original  book,  which  he  regai-ded  as  essentially 
philosophical,  while  the  later  addition  (xiii.-zix.)  is, 
in  his  judgment,  predominantly  theological.     It  is 
needless  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  arguments  by 
which  these  Various  opinions  were  maintained,  but 
when  taken  together,  they  furnish  an  instructive 
example  of  the  coui^se  of  subjective  ciiticism.     The 
true  refutation  of  the  one  hypothesis  which  they 
have  in  common— >the  divided  authorship  of  the 
book — is  found  in   the  substantial   hai-mony  and 
connexion  of  its  parts,  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
general  tone  and  manner  of  thought  throughout  it, 
and  yet  more  in  the  essential  uniformity  of  style 
and  language  which  it  presents,  though  both  are 
necessaiily  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  subject 
matter  of  the  difTerent  sections.     (For  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  ai^uments  of  the  '*  Separatista," 
see  Grimm,  £xeg.  Handb,  §4 ;  and  Bauermeister, 
Comm.  in  lib.  Sap.  3  if.) 

Some,  however,  admitting  the  unity  of  the  book, 
have  questioned  its  integrity.  Eichhom  imagined 
that  it  was  left  imperfect  by  its  author  (Eint.  p. 
148) ;  Grotius,  apparently,  that  it  was  mutilated 
by  some  accident  of  time  (Yidetur  hie  liber  esse 
K6Kovpos)\  and  othe»  have  been  found,  in  later 
times,  to  support  each  opinion.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  scope  of  the  argument  is  fully  satisfied  by 
the  investigation  of  the  providential  history  of  the 
Jews  up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
and  the  last  verse  furnishes  a  complete  epilogue  to 
the  treatise,  which  Grimm  compares,  not  inaptly, 
with  the  last  words  of  3  Maoc. 

The  idea  that  the  book  has  been  interpolated  by 
a  Christian  hand  (Grotius,  Griitz)  is  as  little  worthy 
of  consideration  as  the  idea  that  it  is  incomplete. 
The  passages  which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  opinion  {Vt*  12-20,  24,  iii.  13,  14, 
xiv.  7 ;  comp.  Homilies,  p.  174,  ed.  1850)  Icse  all 
their  force,  ii'  £urly  interpreted. 

4.  Style  and  Language. — The  literary  character 
of  the  book  is  most  remarkable  and  interesting.  In 
the  lichness  and  freedom  of  its  vocabulaiy  it  most 
closely  resembles  the  fourth  Book  of  Maccabees, 
but  it  is  superior  to  that  Hne  declamation,  both  in 
power  and  variety  of  diction.  No  existing  work 
represents  perhaps  more  completely  the  style  of 
composition  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
sophistic  schools  of  rhetoric ;  and  in  the  artificial 
balancing  of  words,  and  the  frequent  niceties  of 
arrangement  and  rhythm,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
reminded  of  the  exquisite  stoiy  of  Prodicus  (Xen. 
Memorab.  ii.  1»  21),  and  of  the  subtle  refinemente 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name. 
It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  effect 
of  different  parts  of  the  book  is  very  unequal.  The 
florid  redundancy  and  restless  straining  after  effect, 
which  may  be  not  unsuited  to  vivid  intellectnal 
pictures,  is  wholly  alien  from  the  philosophic  con- 
templation of  history.  Thos  the  forced  oontrasto 
and  fantastic  exaggerations  in  the  description  of  the 
Egyptian  plagues  cannot  but  displease ;  while  it  is 
•equally  impossible  not  to  admire  the  lyiical  force 
of  the  language  of  the  seoiualist  (ii.  1,  ff.),  and  of  the 
picture  of  futui-e  judgment  (v.  15,  ff.).  The  mag- 
nificent description  of  Wisdom  (vii.  22-viii.  1)  must 


rank  among  the  noblest  passages  ci  human  elo- 
quence, and  it  would   be  peri^ps  impoasible  to 
point  out  any  piece  of  equal  length  in  the  remains 
of  classical  antiquity  more  pregnant  with  nol>lt: 
thought,  or  more  rich  in  expressive  phraseolocrT. 
It  may  be  placed  beside  the  Hymn  of  Cleanthes  or 
the  visions  of  Plato,  and  it  will  not  lose  its  power 
to  chaim  and  move.    Examples  oi  strange  or  new 
woi-ds  may  be  found  almost  on  every  page.    Soch 
are  iivcan^urfiSs,  wptrrAwXaurros,  ^Mj^ia^  &7«- 
p»X^^f   ^'Tfi^cu',   &inyX(5arro9,   f^/Afiaff/Us,  {cvi- 
rc£a ;  othera  belong  chai-acteristically  to  later  Greek, 
as  9iafio^\io¥,  ayravoKXeur&ai,  Hutwrmros,  ifyi- 
(c<K,  ^loAXos,  ifirtplaircurros,  &c. ;  others,  sgaiD, 
to  the  language  of  philosophy,  6fuwfmMis,  {mi' 
K6st  wpof^^ffrdvat,  &c. ;  and  others  to  the  LXX.. 
XepCMtf,  6\oKa^wfia,  &c.     No  dass  of  writings 
and   no  mode  of  combination   appear  to  be  un- 
familiar to  the  writer.    Some  of  the  phrases  wfakai 
he  adopts  are    singulai*Iy  happy,  as    icardx^*<n 
a^uLfnias    (i.    4),    iXa(oP€6€<r9ai    traripa    6«dr 
(ii.  16),  i\w\s  iOoyturlas  wXiipiis  (iii.  4),  &e. : 
and  not  less  so  some  of  the  short  and  wetgbtr  ne:- 
tenoes  in  which  he  gathers  up  the  truth  on  vhicii 
he   is  dwelling:    vi.    19,   ij^Booaia  iyfMS  cZku 
Toici  Btov ;  si.  26,  ^cfdi?  8^  iritfrmv  8ri  <ra  irfu 
9  4  a  TOT  a   ^i\6^vx^'     1^®  numerous  arl)- 
flcial  resources  with  which  the  book  abounds  »«  a 
less  pleasing  mark  of  labour  bestowed   upon  <t% 
composition.     Thus,  in  i.  1,  we  have  iyaar^an 
.   .   .    ^p0itfi<raT€  .  .  .  .  iir  iytS6niri    ml  it 
kir\6nri'i,  '  '  .  fi)T^ff«W€ ;  V.  23,  waretfuH  .  .  . 
inroT6fU9s;  xiil.  11,  ir^U^wrw  tifuMis  .  .  .  csi 
T€xvifiaJLiu¥OS  €inrp§'r»s ;  xix.  20,  nyirr^r  e^- 
KToy,     The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  equal  3 
artificial,  but  generally  more  effective,  and  cdfi 
very  subtle  and  forcible ;  vii.  29,  firrt  yi^  avnt 
(ri  <ro^la)  tOxpertaripa  ^Kiov  Jcol  iwtf  wuffor 
itrrpay  $4atv.    ^vt\   avyKptrofidrn    tppi^fxtrm. 
trooripa.  rovro  fi\v  ykp  9uiZ4x^Teu  f^,  ero^i 
8c  obx  &mo'xvct  Kcucla. 

The  language  of  the  Old  Latin  translation  i»  .^^ 
itself  full  of  interest.  It  presents,  in  great  pr- 
fusion,  the  characteristic  provindalisma  which  th*- 
where  mark  the  earliest  African  version  of  tl' 
Scriptures.  [Comp.  Vuloate,  §43.]  Such  aie  the 
substantives  cxiayniniumf  refrigerium;  pfMrdV 
ritas,  medietas,  nimietas,  nativiku^  stffereacuU  t ; 
stibitatio;  aasistrix,  docXrix,  eledtrix\  immama^iti.- 
{iifAvria'la) ;  mcolatus ;  the  adjectives  conten^t&i-is, 
ineffugibilis,  odibiiis ',  incoinfumatust  incoLxiiiit-'. 
indiaciplinatust  insensatuSf  insimulaius  iipvr'*- 
Kpiros) ;  fumigabundus ;  the  verbs  cmgHathri , 
manattetare,  imprcperare ;  and  the  phrases  iisf  ^ 
sibilis immitterej partibus  {szpartim),imutmtrj*t-  • 
honestas,  prooidentiae  (pi.). 

5.  Original  Language. — ^The  chaxvteiistlcr  V 
the  language,  which  have  been  just  noticed,  s.^  -^- 
marked  that  no  doubt  could  ever  have  been  n^"' 
as  to  the  originality  of  the  Greek  text,  if  it  had  &  * 
been  that  the  book  was  once  suppoeed  to  be  t:** 
work  of  Solomon.  It  was  aswuned  (so  far  righu} 
that  if  the  titiditional  title  were  ootrect,  the  U« « 
must  have  been  written  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  helMt 
which  was  thus  based  upon  a  fidse  opimoa  ss  t> 
the  authoi'ship,  survived,  at  least  partially,  t> 
some  time  afler  that  opinion  was  abandoned.  ^  << 
as  it  must  be  obvu>us,  even  on  a  suparficial  ex- 
amination, that  the  style  and  language  of  the  bi«>« 
show  conclusivdy  that  it  oonki  not  have  been  ttt 
work  of  Solomon,  so  it  appears  with  equal  a  ^ 
tainty  that  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  dictioti  wsm 
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diedted  bj  no  Anmaic  text.  This  was  well  stated 
hj  Jerome,  who  sajs,  **  Fertur  et  wca^dprros  Jesu 
filii  Siivch  liber,  et  alius  i^tv9^iriypa^os  qui 
Sapientia  Salomoois  inscribitar  .  .  .  Secundus  apud 
Hebraeos  nnsquam  est,  quia  et  ipse  stylus  Graecam 
eloqueotiani  redolet"  {Praef,  in  Libr.  ScUom.);  and 
it  seems  superfluous  to  add  any  further  argument 
to  those  which  must  spring  from  the  reading  of  any 
(ae  chapter.  It  is,  howeTer,  interesting  on  other 
gnmnds  to  obseiTe  that  the  boolc  contains  une- 
qaivocal  traces  of  the  use  of  the  LXX.  where  it 
diflers  from   the  Hebrew:   ii.   11,  iftBf^^irotfitv 

ivri  (Is.  iii.  10);  xy.  10,  (nroSbi  17  KOf^ia 
ovTwr  (Is.  xUv.  20)  ;  and  this  not  in  direct  quotsp 
tioQs,  where  it  is  conceivable  that  a  Greek  trans- 
lator might  have  ftlt  justified  in  adopting  the  ren- 
dering of  the  version  with  which  he  was  fiuniliar, 
but  where  the  words  of  the  LXX.  are  inwraught 
into  the  text  itself.  But  while  the  original  lan- 
gw&ge  of  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  de- 
termined by  inteiTial  evidence,  great  doubt  hangs 
o?er  the  date  and  place  of  its  composition ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  which  it  presents  before  any  attempt  is 
Dade  to  determine  these  points  with  approximate 
accuracy. 

6.  Doctrinal  character, — ^The  theological  teach- 
ing of  the  book  oiferB,  in  many  respects,  the  nearest 
approodi  to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  is  found  in  any  Jewish  writing 
cp  to  the  time  of  Philo.  There  is'  much  in  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  the  world,  of  man,  and 
ff  the  Divine  Natui-e,  which  springs  rather  from 
the  combination  or  conflict  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
thought  than  from  the  independent  development  of 
Hebrew  thought  alone.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
aJmighty  power  of  God,  the  writer  describes  Him  as 
*^  having  created  the  universe  out  of  matter  with- 
out form"  {HTiaaira  rhw  K6afiov  i^  hii6p^ov 
SA^f,  xi.  17),  adopting  the  veiy  phrase  of  the 
Pi-itoiiists,  which  is  found  also  in  Philo  {De  Vict. 
Ofer,  §13),  to  describe  the  pre-existing  matter  out 
of  which  the  world  was  made,  and  (like  Philo,  De 
Mvjid,  Op.  §5)  evidently  implying  that  this  in- 
•ieferminate  matter  was  itself  uncreated.  What- 
ever attempts  may  be  made  to  bring  this  statement 
into  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute 
primal  creation,  it  is  evident  that  it  derives  its  form 
troro  Greece.  Scarcely  less  distinctly  heathen  is  the 
oDooepti<»i  which  is  presented  of  the  body  as  a  niei-e 
weight  and  clog  to  the  soul  (ix.  15  ;  contrast  2  Cor. 
V.  1«4-) ;  and  we  must  refer  to  some  extiu- Judaic 
source  for  the  remarkable  doctrine  of  the  pi'e- 
eiiistence  of  souls,  which  6nds  unmistakeable  ex- 
prps&icMi  in  viii.  20.  The  form,  indeed,  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  enunciated  differs  alike  fi-om  that 
pv^  by  Plato  and  by  Philo,  but  it  is  no  less 
tbreigii  to  the  puie  Hebrew  mode  of  thought.  It 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
O.  T.  that  the  writer  I'epresents  the  Spirit  of  God 
a«  filling  (i.  7)  and  inspiring  all  things  (xii.  1), 


*  Tbe  lamous  psssage,  ii.  12-20,  has  been  veiy  fre- 
qoeotly  regarded,  both  In  early  and  modem  times,  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  "the  child  of  Qod."  It 
I-  quoted  IQ  this  sense  by  Tertullian  (ado.  Marc.  Iii.  22), 
CyprUn  {Ttttim,  IL  14),  Hippolytos  (Jkm.  adv.  Jud.  9), 
Otifsen  (Bom.  v1.  in  Ex.  1.),  and  many  later  Fathers, 
and  Romish  Interpreters'  have  generally  followed  their 
optnloQ.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  the  passage 
ofitains  no  Individoal  reference;  and  tbe  coincidences 
which  ezirt  between  tho  Unguage  and  details  fai  the 


but  even  here  the  idea  of  "  a  soul  of  the  world  " 
seems  to  influence  his  thoughts ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence (Toyota,  xiv.  3,  xvii.  2  ;  comp.  Grimm,  cd 
ho.),  and  of  the  four  cardinal  vii-tues  (viii.  7, 
<r»^p0a{nnfi,  ^p6yri€ris,  Siiraiotf^n;,  AySpcfa), 
which,  in  form  at  least,  show  the  effect  of  Stoic 
teaching.  Thero  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  trace  of 
the  characteristic  Christian  doctrine  of  a  resuiTec- 
tion  of  the  body ;  and  the  future  triumph  of  tlie 
good  is  entti'ely  unconnected  with  any  revelation  of 
a  personal  Messiah*  (iii.  7, 8,  v.  16;  comp.  Grimm 
on  i.  12,  iii.  7,  for  a  good  view  of  the  eschatology 
of  the  book).  The  identiHcation  of  the  tempter 
(Gen.  iii.),  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  devil,  as 
the  bringer  "  of  death  into  the  world"  (ii.  23,  24), 
is  the  most  remarkable  development  of  Biblical 
doctrine  which  the  book  contains ;  and  this  piq- 
uant passage,  when  combined  with  the  earlier  de- 
claration as  to  the  action  of  man's  fi'ee  will  in  the 
taking  of  evil  to  himself  (i.  12-16),  is  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  living  power  of  the  Divine  teaching  of 
the  0.  T.  in  the  face  of  other  influences.  It  is  also 
in  this  point  that  the  Pseudo-Solomon  diflfei-s  most 
widely  from  Philo,  who  i^eoognizes  no  such  evil 
power  in  the  world,  though  the  doctrine  must  have 
been  well  ktiown  at  Alexandria  (comp.  Gfrorer, 
Philo f  &c.  ii.  238).'*  The  subsequent  deliverance 
of  Adam  from  his  ti*ansgre6sion  (^(c^Aaro  abrhy 
iK  wapairr^fiaTOs  llHov)  is  atti'ibuted  to  Wisdom  ; 
and  it  appears  that  we  must  undei-staud  by  this, 
not  the  scheme  of  Divine  Pi-ovidence,  but  that 
wisdom,  given  by  God  to  man,  which  is  immor- 
tality (viii.  17).  Genei-ally,  too,  it  may  be  ob- 
seiTed  that,  as  in  the  cognate  books,  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  there  are  few  traces  of  the  recognition 
of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  wise  man  in  his 
wisdom,  which  forms,  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pi*o- 
phets,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  (yet  comp.  xv.  2).  With  i-egard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  a  typical  significance  is  assumed  to  underlie 
the  historic  details  (xvi.  1,  xviii.  4,  5,  &c.) ;  and 
in  one  most  remarkable  passage  (xviii.  24)  the  high- 
priestly  dr^s  is  expressly  described  as  presenting  an 
image  of  the  Divine  glory  in  ci-eation  and  in  the 
}xitriarchal  covenant — an  explanation  which  is 
tbiind,  in  the  main,  both  in  Pliilo  {De  Vita  Afos. 
§12)  and  Josephus  (^Ant,  iii.  7,  §7),  as  well  as  in 
later  writei^  (comp.  also  xvi.  6,  §7).  In  connexion 
with  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
may  be  regarded  as  carrying  on  one  step  further 
the  great  problem  of  life  contained  in  Ecdesiastas 
and  Job ;  while  it  differs  from  both  formally  by  the 
admixture  of  Greek  elements,  and  doctrtnally  by 
the  supreme  prominence  given  to  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality as  the  vindication  of  Divine  justice 
(comp.  below,  §9). 

7.  The  doctrine  of  Wisdom. — it  would  be  im* 
possible  to  trace  here  in  detail  the  progi'essive  de> 
velopment  of  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  as  a  Divine 
Power  standing  in  some  sense  between  the  Creator 

QcMpels  are  due  partly  to  tbe  0.  T.  passages  on  which 
it  is  based,  and  partly  to  tbe  concnrrraice  of  each 
typical  form  "of  reproach  and  sulTerlng  in  the  liord's 
Passion. 

b  There  is  also  considerable  difference  between  the 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  Idolatry  in  PhUo.  De  Manarth.  $1-3, 
and  that  given  in  TTud.  xllL  xiv.  Other  differences  are 
pointed  out  by  Eichhom,  JSinl.  172  ff.  A  trace  of  the 
cabbalistic  use  of  numbers  is  pointed  out  by  Ewald  in  the 
twenty  one  atlribates  of  Wisdom  (viL  22.  23). 
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and  creation,  yet  without  some  idea  of  this  history 
no  ooiTect  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  position 
which  the  Book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon  occupies  in 
Jewish  literature.  The  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  where 
(viii.)  Wisdom  (Khokmah)  is  represented  as  present 
with  God  before  (viii.  22)  and  during  the  creation 
of  the  world.  So  far  it  appears  only  as  a  principle 
regulating  the  action  of  the  Creator,  though  even  in 
this  way  it  establishes  a  close  connexion  between 
the  world,  as  the  outward  expression  of  Wisdom, 
and  God.  Moi*eover,  by  the  personification  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  relation  of  Wisdom  to  men  (viii. 
31),  a  preparation  is  made  for  the  extension  of  the 
doctrine.  This  appeal's,  ailer  a  long  interval,  in 
Eoclesiasticus.  In  the  gi'eat  description  of  Wisdom 
given  in  that  book  Txxiv.),  Wisdom  is  represented 
as  a  creation  of  God  (xxiv.  9),  penetrating  the  whole 
universe  (4-6),  and  taking  up  her  special  abode 
with  the  chosen  people  (8-12).  Her  personal  ex- 
istence and  providential  function  ara  thus  distinctly 
brought  out.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  con- 
ception gains  yet  further  completeness.  In  this. 
Wisdom  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (ix. 
17) — an  identification  half  implied  in  Eodus.  xxiv. 
3 — which  brooded  over  the  elements  of  the  un- 
formed world  (ix.  9),  and  inspired  the^prophets  (vii. 
7,  27).  She  is  the  power  which  unites  (i.  7)  and 
directs  all  things  (viii.  1).  By  her,  in  especial, 
men  have  fellowship  with  God  (xii.  1) ;  and  her 
action  is  not  confined  to  any  period,  for  *'  in  all 
ages  entering  into  holy  souls,  she  makcth  them 
friends  of  God  and  prophets"  Tvii.  27).  So  also 
her  working,  in  the  providential  history  of  God's 
people,  is  traced  at  length  (x.) ;  and  her  power  is 
declared  to  reach  beyond  the  world  of  man  into 
that  of  spirits  (vii.  23). 

The  conception  of  Wisdom,  however  boldly  per- 
sonified, yet  leaves  a  wide  chasm  between  the  world 
and  the  Ci-eator.  W^isdom  answers  to  the  idea  of 
a  spirit  vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  in  all  time, 
as  distinguii^od  from  any  special  outwaid  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  Person.  Thus  at  the  same  time 
that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was  gradually  oon- 
stinicted,  the  ooirelative  doctrine  of  the  Diviiie  Word 
was  also  reduced  to  a  definite  shape.  The  Word 
(^Memra\  the  Divine  expression,  as  it  was  under- 
stood in  Palestine,  furnished  the  exact  complement 
to  W^isdom,  the  Divine  thought;  but  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  Greek  Logos  {sermo^  ratio)  introduced 
considerable  confusion  into  the  later  treatment  of 
the  two  ideas.  Bixndly,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Word  propeily  represented  the  mediative 
element  in  the  action  of  God,  Wisdom  the  mediative 
element  of  His  omnipresence.  Thus,  according  to 
the  later  distinction  of  Philo,  "Wisdom  corresponds 
to  the  immanent  Word  (Atfyor  Mt<i0cTo^),  while 
the  Word,  strictly  speaking,  was  defined  as  enun- 
ciativs  [A6yos  irpo^ptK6s).  Both  ideas  are  in- 
cluded in  the  language  of  the  prophets,  and  both 
found  a  natural  development  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  The  one  prepared  men  for  the  revelation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  other  for  the  revelation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Book  of  the  Psendo-i^olomon,  which  gives 
the  most  complete  view  of  Divine  wisdom,  contains 
only  two  passages  in  which  the  Word  is  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  personal  action  (xvi.  12, 
x\'iii.  lo ;  ix.  1  is  of  different  character).  These,  how- 
ever, are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  two  powers 
were  distinguished  by  the  writer  ;  and  it  has  been 
commonly  argued  that  the  superior  prominence 


given  in  the  bode  to  the  oooception  of  Wisdom  is 
an  indication  of  a  date  anterior  to  Philo.    Nor  is 
this  conclusion  uni^eascHiable,  if  it  is  probably  ests- 
blished  on  independent  grounds  that  the  bo(^  b  ct 
Alexandrine  origin.     But  it  is  no  less  important  to 
observe  that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  itself  is  do 
pi-oof  of  this.     There  is  nothing  in  the  direct  tead>- 
ing  on  this  subject,  which  might  not  have  arisen  in 
P^estine,  and  it  is  neoesaaiy  that  we  should  recur 
to  the  more  special  traits  of  Alexandrine  thoogbt  is 
the  book  whidi  have  been  noticed  before  (§6)  for 
the  primary  evidence  of  its  Alexandrine  origin ;  sod 
starting  fix>m  this  there  appears  to  be,  aa  fiir  as  caa 
be  judged  from  the  imperfect  materials  at  our  oom- 
mand,  a  greater  affinity  in  the  form  of  the  doctrine 
on  wisdom  to  the  teaching  of  Alexandria  than  t« 
that  of  Palestine  (comp.'Ewald,  GeBck.  iv.  548  ff.; 
Welte,  Einl.  161  ff.,  has  some  good  critidsms  on 
many  supposed  traoes  of  Alexandrine  dodrioe  is 
the  book,  but  errs  in  denying  all). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  wisdom  passes  bv  s 
transition,  often  imporoeptible,  to  that  of  hnmaa 
wisdom,  which  is  derived  from  it.     This  cmbnce 
not  only  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  spiritual 
virtues,  but  also  the  various  blanches  of  phTsical 
knowledge.    [Comp.  Philosophy.]    In  this  aspect 
the   enumenition  of  the  great  forms  of  satunl 
science  in  vii.  17-20  (viii.  8),  ofiers  a  most  in- 
structive subject  of  comparison  with  the  eorrespocd- 
ing  passages  in  1  K.  iv.  32-34.     In  addition  to  tbt 
subjects  on  which  Solomon  wrote  (Songs,  Prevcrfat: 
Plants,  Beasts,  Fowls,  Creeping  Things,  Fiah^. 
Co6mol<^,  Meteorology,  Astronomy,  FsydK^o^t 
and  even  the  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
(viii.  8),  are  included  among  the  gifts  of  Wbdam. 
So  fiir  then  the  thoughtful  Jew  had  already  at  tbc 
Christian  era  penetxated  into  the  domain  of  speco* 
lation  and  inquiry,  into  each  province,  it  wouji 
seem,  which  was  Uien  reoognixed,  without  ahandco- 
ing  the  simple  fiuth  of  his  nation.    Tike  fitct  it$eif 
is  most  significant;  and  the  whole  book  raaj  b* 
quoted  as  furnishing  an  important  oomctire  to  the 
later  Roman  descriptions  of  the  Jews,  which  vnt 
drawn  from  the  people  when  they  bad  been  aimi«t 
uncivilized  by  the  excitement  of  the  last  despemte 
struggle  for  national  existence.     (For  detailed  nftr- 
ences  to  the  chief  authorities  on  the  history  oi'  the 
Jewish   doctiine    of  Wisdom,  see   Phuoisopht  ; 
adding  Bruch,  Die  Wcifhritslehre  der  Htbr&er^ 
1851.) 

8.  Place  and  date  of  writing, — ^Without  dx^rv 
ing  for  the  internal  indications  of  the  origin  of  tSr 
book  a  decisive  force,  it  seems  most  les^nabjr  t« 
believe  on  these  grounds  that  it  was  oompos«d  at 
Alexandria  some  time  before  the  time  of  Pbtlo  ;cir. 
120-80  B.C.).  This  opinion  in  the  main,  thocgii  ta« 
conjectural  date  varies  from  150-50  B.C,  or  ev** 
beyond  these  limits,  is  held  by  Heydenreicfa,  Gfro  vr. 
Bauermeister,  Ewald,  Bruch,  and  Grimm;  aai 
other  features  in  the  book  go  fiur  to  oootina  r. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  extent  <if  *JU 
Hellenistic  element  at  Jerusalem  in  the  la»t  cent  ^iv 
B.C.,  it  may  be* safely  affirmed  that  there  is  c^^t  t> 
slightest  evidence  for  the  existence  there  of  so  «-i: 
an  acquaintance  with  Greek  modes  of  thought,  ar  i 
so  complete  a  command  of  the  resources  of  t^- 
Greek  langui^  as  Is  shown  in  the  Book  of  WtsxK  cr.^ 
Alexandria  was  the  only  {^ace  wheie  Jodar«n  u  < 
philosophy,  both  of  the  east  and  wcst«  auae  m'^v 
natural  and  close  oozmexion.  It  a{^wars  nirti^r 
that  the  mode  in  which  Egyptian  id<^tiy  i»  efoki-;. 
of,  must  be  due  in  some  degree  to  the  infliMSMx  <■ 
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present  and  IiTisg  antagoDisro,  and  not  to  the  ooii> 
templatkm  of  past  history.  This  is  particularly 
eTideat  in  the  great  force  laid  upon  the  details  of 
the  Egyptian  animal  worship  (zt.  18,  &c.) ;  and 
the  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  settlers 
Li  Egypt  (zix.  14-lt>)  applies  better  to  colonists 
Eied  at  Aleiandria  on  the  conditions  of  equality  by 
the  first  Ptolemies,  than  to  the  immediate  descend* 
aats  of  Jacob.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  justly,  that 
the  local  colouring  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is 
coaclusive  as  to  the  place  of  its  composition.  But 
oil  the  guesses  which  have  been  made  as  to  its 
authorship  are  absolutely  ralueless.  The  earliest 
wa^  that  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which  assigned  it 
to  Philo  (Prarf.  m  Lib.  Sal.  Nonnulli  scriptoi*um 
T«terum  hunc  esse  Judaei  Philonis  affirmant).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  later  and  famous  Philo 
vas  intended  by  this  designation,  though  Jerome  in 
his  account  of  him  maJces  no  reference  to  the  belief 
'De  vir.iliustr.  zi.).  Many  later  wiiters,  includ- 
iii^r  Luther  and  Gerhard,  adopted  this  view ;  but 
the  variations  in  teaching,  which  have  been  already 
notic^  efl&ctually  prore  that  it  is  unfounded. 
Others,  therefore,  have  imagined  that  the  name 
v^  correct,  but  that  the  elder  Philo  was  intended 
t<y  it  (G.  Wemsdorif,  and  in  a  modified  form  Huet 
^  Bellarmin).  But  of  this  elder  Jewish  Philo  it 
is  &impiy  known  that  he  wrote  a  poem  on  Jeru- 
aian.*  Lutterbeck  suggested  Aristobulus.  [Ari- 
froBULUS.]  Eichhom,  Zeller,  Jost,  and  several 
others  supposed  that  the  author  was  one  of  the 
Ti^rapeotae,  but  here  the  positive  evidence  against 
the  coQJeeture  is  stronger,  for  the  book  contains  no 
trace  of  the  ascetic  discipline  whic^  was  of  the 
tsenoe  of  the  Therapeutic  teaching.  The  opinion 
cf  some  later  critics  that  the  book  is  of  Christian 
ofisnn  (Kirschbaum,  C.  H.  Weisse),  or  even  de- 
&aitely  the  work  of  ApoUos  (Noack),  is  still  more 
perverse ;  for  not  -  only  does  it  not  contaih  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  three  cardinal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Resur- 
ret.*tion  of  the  body,  but  it  even  leaves  no  room  for 
them  by  the  general  tenor  of  its  teaching.^ 

9.  History. — ^The  history  of  the  book  is  extremely 
obticure.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  it  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  this  could  not  be  otherwise 
ii  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  its  date  be 
eorrect.  It  is  perhaps  more  surprising  that  Philo 
does  not  (as  it  seems)  show  any  knowledge  of  it, 
anl  it  IS  not  unlikely  that  if  his  writings  are  care- 
fully examined  with  this  object,  some  allusions  to  it 
Riay  be  found  which  haye  hithei-to  escaped  observa- 
tsofi.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  St.  Paul,  if  not  other  of  the  Apostolic  writers, 
vi«s  familiar  with  its  language,  though  fie  makes 
CO  definite  quotation  from  it  (tiie  supposed  reference 
in  Luke  xi.  49  to  Wisd.  ii.  12-14,  is  wholly  un- 
touoded).  Thus  we  have  striking  parallels  in  Rom. 
ii.  21  to  Wisd.  zv.  7 ;  in  Rom.  ix.  22  to  Wisd.  xii. 
'2m  ;  in  Eph.  vi.  13-17  to  Wiad.  v.  17-19  (the  hea- 
venly armour),  &c.  The  coincidences  in  thought 
or  languai^e  which  occur  in  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  insufficient  to 
estahlijih  a  direct  connexion  between  them  and  the 


Book  of  Wisdom ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul, 
it  may  be  questumed  whether  his  acquaintance  with 
the  book  may  not  have  been  gained  rather  orally 
than  by  direct  study.    The  same  remark  applies  to 
a  coincidence  of  languid  in  the  epistle  of  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians  pointed  out  bv  Grimm  i^Ad  Cor. 
L  27;  Wisd.  xi.  22,  xii.  12) ;  so' that  the  fii-st  clear 
references  to  the  book  oocui*  not  earlier  than  the 
dose  of  the  second  century.    Aocoixiing  to  Eusebius 
(if.  E.  V.  26),  Iroiaeiu  made  use  of  it  (and  of  the 
Ep.   to  the  Hebrews)  in  a  lost  work,  and  in  a 
passage  of  his  great  work  {adb.  Haer.  iv.  38,  3) 
Irenaeos  silently  adopts  a  characteristic  clause  from 
it  (Wisd.  vi.  19,  iupBapvla  8i  iyy^*  ^^^^i^  xoie? 
0cov).     From  the  time  of  Clemeut  of  Alexandria 
the  book  is  constantly  quoted  as  an  inspired  work 
of  Solomon,    or  as   "Scripture,"   even   by   those 
Fathen  who  denied  its  assumed  authorahip,  and  it 
gained  a  place  in  the  Canon   (together  with  the 
other  Apocryphal  books)  at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
dr.  397  A.D.  (for  detailed  references  see  Canon,  vol. 
i.  pp.  256,  258).     From  this  time  its  history  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  Apocryphal  books  up  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.    In  the  controversies 
which  aix»se  then  its  intrinsic  excellence  commanded 
the  admiration  of  those  who  refused  it  a  place 
among  the  canonical  books  (so  Luther  qp.  Grimm, 
§2).     Pellican    directly    atHrmed    its    inspiration 
(Grimm,  I.  c.) ;  and  it  is  quoted  as  Scripture  in 
both  the  Books  of  Homilies  (pp.  98-9 ;  174,  ed. 
1 850).    In  later  times  the  vaiious  estimates  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  book  have  been  influenced 
by  controversial  prejudices.     In  Bjogland,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Apoci*ypha,  it  has  been  most  strangely 
neglected,  though  it  furnishes  several  lessons  for 
Church  Festivals.     It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to 
study  the  book  dispassionately,  and  not  feel  that  it 
forms  one  of  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of  provi- 
dential connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Cove- 
nants.    How  far  it  falls  shoi-t  of  Christian  truth, 
or  rather  how  completely  silent  it  is  on  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  been  already  seen ; 
and  yet  Christianity  offera  the  only  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  which  it  raises  in  its  teaching 
on  the  immortality  of  man,  on  future  judgment,  on  the 
catholicity  of  the  divine  Church,  and  the  speciality  of 
Revelation.    It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  elsewhere 
any  pre-Christian  view  ofreligion  equally  wide,  sus- 
tained, and  definite.   The  writer  seems  to  have  looked 
to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  philosophy  of  Peraia  and 
Greece,  and  to  have  gathei^ed  from  both  what  they 
contained  of  Divine  tnith,  and  yet  to  have  clung 
with  no  less  zeal  than  his  fathere  to  that  centr^ 
revelation  which  God  made  first  to  Moses,  and  then 
carried  on  by  the  0.  T.  prophets.     Thus  in  some 
sense  the  book  becomes  a  landmark  by  which  we 
may  partially  fix  the  natural  limits  of  the  develop- 
meai  of  Jewish  doctrine  when  brought  into  contact 
with  heathen  doctrine,  and  measure  the  aspirations 
which  were  thus  raised  before  their  great  fulfilment. 
The  teaching  of  the  book  upon  immortality  has  left 
ineffaceable  traces  upon  the  language  of  Christendom. 
The  noble  phrase  which  specJcs  of  a  "  hope  full  of 
immortality"  (Wisd.  iii.  4),  can  never  be  lost; 


**  The  oonJecture  of  J.  Faber,  that  the  book  was  written  ' 
U  Zcnibbabel,  who  rightly  assumed  the  character  of  a  ' 
«-cond  Solomon,  is  only  worth  menttonii^  as  a  specimen  \ 
<^(  misplaced  ingenuity  (comp.  Welt^^,  Eivl,  191  f[.).  ! 
Aagnntlnc  himself  corrected  the  mistake  by  which  he  j 
dUribnted  it  to  Jesus  the  sou  of  Slrocb.  < 

^  IV.  Tregell^rs  has  jdven  a  new  turn  to  this  opinion 
I7  suppusing  that  the  book  may  have  been  writteu  by  a 


Christian  (otherwise  unknown)  named  Philo.  In  support 
of  this  he  suggests  an  ingenious  an^ectural  emendation 
of  a  corrupt  passage  of  the  Muratorlan  Canon.  Where 
the  Latin  text  reads  et  SajrienUa  ab  amicii  SaUmumis  in 
honarem  ipnu$  tcripta,  he  imagines  the  original  Greek 
may  have  read,  kcX  i\  So^ta  SoXofiw^rot  virb  4tAftiK09  (for 
vvh  4tiXuv). . .  .Or  again,  that  Jerome  so  misread  the  pas- 
sage (Journal  of  Philog.  1855,  37  ff.). 
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and  in  inediaevsd  art  few  symbols  are  more  striking 
than  that  which  represents  in  ontward  form  that 
'*  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God  " 
(Wiad.  iii.  1).  Other  passages  less  ^miliar  ai^ 
scarcely  less  beautiful  when  seen  in  the  light  of 
Christianity,  as  xv.  3,  "To  know  Thee  (0  God)  is 
perfect  righteousness;  yea,  to  know  Thy  power  is 
the  root  of  immortality  '*  (oorop.  viii.  13, 17 ;  St. 
John  xvii.  3),  or  xl,  26,  **  Thou  sparest  all :  for  they 
are  thine,  O  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls"  (comp.  xii. 
16);  and  many  detached  expressions  anticipate  the 
language  of  the  Apostles  (iii.  9,  x^^  *^^  IXcof ; 
iii.  14,  ri}f  ir/(rrc«s  X^*'  iKk€ieHi ;  xi.  24,  mpopas 
hfAOffHifAOTa  &v0pfi^«K  tis  furJufoiaif ;  xvi«  7,  8i^ 
ah  rhy  wJarrtiv  avr^pa). 

10.  Conwientaries.  —  The  earliest  commentary 
which  remains  is  that  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (t856), 
who  undertook  the  work,  as  he  says  in  his  pi-eikoe, 
because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  complete 
exposition  of  the  book.  It  is  uncertain  from  his 
language  whether  the  homilies  of  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  existed  in  his  time:  at  least  they  have 
now  been  long  lost.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentai'ies  the  most  important  are  those  of  Lorinus 
(tl634),  Com.  a  Lapide  (tl637),  Maldonatus 
(tl583j,  Calmet  (tl757),  J.  A.  Schmid  (1858). 
Of  other  commentnries,  the  chief  are  those  by  Gro- 
tius  (tl645),  Heydenreich,  Baueimeister  (1828), 
and  Grimm  (1837).  The  last  mentioned  scholar 
has  also  published  a  new  and  admirable  commentary 
in  the  Kurzgef.  Exeg,  Handb.  zu  </.  Apok,  1860, 
which  contains  ample  references  to  earlier  writers, 
and  only  errs  by  excess  of  fulness.  The  English  oom- 
mentai-y  of  K.  Arnold  ({'1756)  is  extremely  diffuse, 
but  includes  much  illustrative  matter,  and  shows  a 
regai-d  for  the  vaiiations  of  MSS.  and  Versions  which 
was  most  unusual  at  the  time.  A  good  English  edi- 
tion, however,  is  still  to  be  desired.      [B.  F.  W.] 

WITCH,  WITCHCEAFTS.    [Magic] 

WITNESS.*  Among  people  with  whom  writ- 
ing is  not  common,  the  evidence  of  a  tmnsaction  is 
given  by  some  tangible  memorial  or  significant  cere- 
mony. Abi^Ediom  gave  seven  ewe-lambs  to  Abime- 
lech  as  an  evidence  of  his  property  in  the  well  of 
fieer-sheba.  Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  *'  the 
heap  of  witness,**  as  if  boundary-mark  between  him- 
self and  Laban  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxxi.  47,  52).  The 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  raised  an  **  altar,"  designed 
expressly  not  for  sacrifice,  but  as  a  witness  to  the 
covenant  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation ;  Joshua  set  up  a  stone  as  an  evidence  of  the 
allegiance  prnmised  by  Israel  to  God ;  **  for,"  he  said, 
^  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  "  (Josh, 
xxii.  10,  26,  34,  xxiv.  26,  27).  So  also  a  pillar  is 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  "  a  witness  to  the  Loi-d  of 
Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Is.  xix.  19,  20). 
Thus  also  tlie  sacred  ark  and  its  contents  aie  called 
"  the  Testimony  "  (Ex.  xvi.  33,  34,  xxv.  16, 
xxxviii.  21 ;  Num.  i.  50,  53,  ix.  15,  x.  11,  xvii. 
7,  8,  xviii.  2 ;  Heb.  ix.  4). 

Thus  also  symbolical  usages,  in  ratification  of 
contracts  or  completed  arrangements,  as  the  cere- 
mony of  shoe-loosing  (Deut.  xxv.  9,  10 ;  Ruth  iv. 
7,  8),  the  oixleal  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  sus- 
pected  wife,  with  which  may  be  compared  the 
ordeal  of  the  Styx  (Num.  v.  17-31 ;  Claaa,  Mus, 
vi.  386).  The  Bedouin  Arabs  pitu;tise  a  fiery  ordeal 
in  certain  coses  by  way  of  compurgation  (Burck- 


•  ny,   nny  f. ;  iM^rui ;  iettit;  used  botb  of  persons 
and  things. 
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hardt,  IfoUs,  i.  121 ;  Uyard,  Jl^.  ami  Bd>.  p. 
305).  The  ceremony  also  appointed  at  the  obUtioo 
of  first-fruits  vmj  be  mentioned  as  p— ^*^«ffg  of  the 
same  character  (Deut.  xxvi.  4).    [Fibbt-Fkits.] 

But  written  evidence  was  by  no  means  unknown 
to  the  Jews.  Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by  a  writ- 
ten document  (Deut.  xxit.  1,  3),  wliereai  amoDg 
Bedouins  and  Mussulmans  in  genovl  a  spokm  m£- 
tence  is  sufiicient  (Burckhardt,  NUett  i.  110;  Sftk, 
Koran,  c.  33,  p.  348 ;  Lane,  Med,  Eg.  i.  136, 23o> 
In  civil  contracts,  at  least  in  later  tunes,  doco- 
mentary  evidence  was  required  and  carefoUy  prt^ 
served  (Is.  viii.  16;  Jer.  zxxii.  10-16). 

On  the  whole  the  Law  was  vexj  careAil  to  pro- 
vide and  enforce  evidence  for  all  its  infractkios  vA 
all  transactions  bearing  <»  them :  e.  jf.  the  &e> 
morial  stones  of  Jordan  and  of  Ebal  (Dent.  xini. 
2-4 ;  Josh.  iv.  9,  viii.  30) ;  the  fringes  oo  gamKots 
(Num.  XV.  39,  40) ;  the  boundary-stones  of  pro- 
perty (Deut  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17 ;  Prov.  xxii.  2:i  ; 
the  **  broad  plates "  made  isom  the  censen  of  xm 
Eorahites  (Num.  xvi.  38 ^k ;  above  all,  the  Ark  cf 
Testimony  itself  :-h&11  these  are  instances  of  the  csre 
taken  by  the  Legislator  to  perpetuate  evidence  <>(' 
the  tacts  on  which  the  l^slation  was  foimded.  st-J 
by  which  it  was  supported  (Dent,  vi  2C>-25. 
Appeal  to  the  same  principle  is  also  repeatc^lij 
made  in  the  case  of  prophecies  as  a  test  of  th«r 
authenticity  (Deut.  xviii.  22 ;  Jer.  xrviii.  9, 16, 17 ; 
John  iii.  11,  v.  36,  x.  38,  xiv.  11 ;  Luke  xxiv.  4^: 
Acts  i.  3,  ii.  32,  iii.  ib,  &c.). 

Among  special  provisions  of  the  Law  with  respect 
to  evidence  are  the  folk) wing: — 

1.  Two  witnesses  at  least  are  reqntred  to  «5t*- 
blish  any  charge  (Num.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  xvii.  •>, 
xix.  15;  IK.  xxi.  13;  John  viii.  17;  2  Cor.  iii>. 
1 ;  Heb.  x.  28)  ;  and  a  like  principle  is  laid  diivn 
by  St.  Paul  as  a  rule  of  prooedm^  in  certain  caoa 
in  the  Christian  Church  (1  Tim.  v.  19). 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  suspected  wife,  eridr  ft 
besides  the  husband's  was  desired,  though  net  dl^ 
manded  (Num.  v.  13). 

31  The  witness  who  witliheld  the  truth  was  ceo- 
sured  (Lev.  v.  1). 

4.  Eabe  witness  was  punished  with  the  pun.^ 
ment  due  to  the  ofience  which  it  sought  to  csuUtsru 
[Oaths.] 

5.  Slanderous  reports  and  officious  witnes  sr? 
discouraged  (Ex.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  1 ;  Lev.  xix.  16, 1?; 
Deut.  xix.  16-21 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  28). 

6.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  cxecutii»vr» 
(Dent.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  58). 

7.  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge  and  t4<n 
by  wild  beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  ca*(»^' 
in  proof  of  the  fact  and  di^ix>of  of  his  own  cimi- 
nality  (Ex.  xxii.  13). 

8.  According  to  Josephus,  women  and  slave«  ««^ 
not  admitted  to  bear  testimony  {AMt.  iv.  8,  §1*'^ 
To  these  exceptions  the  Mishna  adds  idiots,  ^A* 
blind,  and  dumb  persons,  persons  of  in&mous  cbi- 
racter,  and  some  others,  ten  in  all  (Selden.  •'•' 
Synedr,  ii.  13, 1 1 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Sabb.  p.  653,.  T  f 
high-priest  was  not  bound  to  give  cvMcnce  m  ^f 
case  except  one  afiecting  the  king  (i&.).  Vsn-r^ 
refinonents  on  the  quality  of  evideooe  aod  iK 
manner  of  taking  it  are  given  in  the  lft<^ci 
{ScmJitdr.  iv.  5,  v.  2,  3;  Macccth,  1 1,  9;  S. 
iii.  10,  iv.  1,  V.  1).  In  criminal  cases  eriV*  * 
was  requiiied  to  be  oral ;  in  pecuniary,  written  t^- 
dence  was  allowed  (Otho,  Lex.  Kabb.  65$,. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  original  notion  of  a  witoo»  « 
exhibited  in  the  special  form  of  one  who  sttecto  lu« 
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belief  in  the  Go»pel  by  penonal  roffering.  So  St. 
i'topheo  is  styled  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xzii.  20),  and 
the  **fiuthful  Antipas"  (Rey.  ii.  13).  St.  John 
also  speaks  of  bimself  and  of  otbera  as  witnesses  in 
this  sense  (Rer.  i.  9,  vi.  9,  zi.  3,  xz.  4).  See  also 
Hrt>.  zt.  and  zii.  1,  in  which  passage  a  number  of 
penoDs  are  mentioned,  belonging  botli  to  0.  T.  and 
N.  T.,  who  bore  witness  to  the  truth  by  personal 
eodurance;  and  to  thu  passage  may  be  added,  as 
bearing  on  the  same  view  of  the  term  "  witness," 
Dan.  iii.  21,  vi.  16;  1  Mace.  i.  60,  63;  2  Mace, 
ri.  18,  19.  Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  eccle- 
nastiod  term  ^  Martyr "  has  arisen,  of  which 
oofHous  illustration  may  be  seen  in  Suicer,  Thes, 
vd.  ii.  p.  310.  &c.  [H.  W.  P.] 

WIZARD.    [Magic] 

WOLFrnKT,  ^^'6:  X^icos:  h^pus).  There  can 

be  little  doubt  that  the  wolf  of  Palestine  is  tlie 
cnmmon  Canis  hipus,  and  that  this  is  the  animal 
fo  fm)uently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  it  is 
true  that  we  lack  precise  information  with  regard  to 
the  Canidae  of  Palestine.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenbei^ 
hare  described  a  few  species,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Cmis  Stfriacfis  and  the  C,  (  Vulpes)  NihtUms  (see 
tipres  in  art.  Fox,  App.  A) ;  and  Col.  Hamilton 
i^mith  mentions,  under  the  name  of  dcrbouHf  a 
species  of  black  wolf,  as  occurring  in  Arabia  and 
Southern  Syria;  but  nothing  definite  seems  to  be 
known  of  this  animal.  Wolves  were  doubtless 
far  more  common  in  Biblical  times  than  they  are 
i»w,  though  they  are  occasionally  seen  by  modem 
travellers  (see  Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine, 
p.  364,  and  Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii. 
184):  **  the  wolf  seldom  ventures  so  near  the  city  as 
the  fox,  but  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  dii>tance  by  the 
i]orfcnien  among  the  hilly  grounds  in  the  ncigh- 
Uarhood ;  and  the  villages,  as  well  as  the  heixls, 
crten  suffer  from  them.  It  is  called  Deeb  in  Arabii,, 
and  is  common  all  over  Syria." 

The  following  are  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the 
^clt": — Its  ferocity  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlix.  27  ; 
I^J!.  ixii.  27;  Hab.  i.  8;  Matt.  vii.  15:  its  noc- 
turnal habits,  in  Jer.  v.  6 ;  Zeph.  iii.  3 ;  Hab.  i.  8 : 
its  attacking  sheep  and  lambs,  John  z.  12 ;  Matt, 
t.  16;  Luke  z.  3.  Isaiah  (zi.  6,  Izv.  25)  foretells 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  under  the  metaphor 
of  a  wolf  dwelling  with  a  lamb;  cruel  persecutors 
•*»*  compared  with  wolves  (Matt,  z,  16;  Acts 
XX.  29;. 

Wolves,  like  many  other  animals,  are  subject  to 
rariation  in  colour;  the  common  colour  is  grey 
«itii  a  tinting  of  tawn  and  long  black  hairs  ;  the 
vaiiety  most  tVequent  in  Southern  Europe  and  the 
Pyreuees  is  black;  the  wolf  of  Asia  Minor  Is  more 
Uwny  than  those  of  the  common  colour. 

The  people  of  Nubia  and  Kgypt  apply  the  tenn 
^6  to  the  Cants  anthus^  Ft,  Cuv.  (see  Rtippeirs 
Mlazuder  Reiae  m  NOrdlichcn  Africa,  p.  46) ; 
this,  however,  is  a  jackal,  and  seems  to  be  the 
bij/HS  Syriacus,  which  Hemp,  and  £hrenb.  noticed 
'n  Syria,  and  identical  with  the  "  Egyptian  wolf" 
rtgured  by  Ham.  Smith  in  Kitto's  CycL    [W.  H.] 

WOMEN.  The  position  of  women  in  the  Hebrew 
|»Tnm(ai wealth  contrasts  favourably  with  that  which 
m  the  present  day  is  assigned  to  them  generally  in 
^tero  countries.  The  social  equality  of  the  two 
*^xes  is  most  fully  implied  in  the  history  of  the 
origiDal  creation  of  the  woman,  as  well  as  in  the 
name  assigned  to  her  by  the  man,  which  differed 
from  his  own   only  in  its  feminine  teimination 
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(Gen.  ii.  18-23).  This  narrative  is  hence  effectively 
appealed  to  as  supplying  an  argument  for  enforcing 
the  duties  of  the  huslxnd  towards  the  wife  (Eph. 
T.  28-31).  Many  usages  of  early  times  interfei^ 
with  the  preservation  of  this  theoretical  equality : 
we  may  instance  the  ezistenoe  of  polygamy,  the 
autocratic  powers  vested  in  the  head  of  the  fiimily 
under  the  patriarchal  system,  and  the  treatment  of 
captives.  Nevertheless  a  high  tone  was  maintained 
generally  on  this  subject  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and, 
as  for  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion. 

The  most  salient  point  of  contrast  in  the  usages 
of  ancient  as  compared  with  modem  Oriental  society 
was  the  large  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  women. 
Instead  of  being  immured  in  a  harem,  or  appealing 
in  public  with  the  face  covered,  the  wires  and 
maidens  of  ancient  times  mingled  freely  and  openly 
with  the  other  sez  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of 
ordinary  life.  Rebekah  travelled  on  a  camel  with 
her  face  unveiled,  until  she  came  into  the  presence 
of  her  aflianced  (Gen.  zziv.  64,  5).  Jacob  saluted 
Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  presence  of  the  shepherds 
(Gen.  zziz.  11).  Each  of  these  maidens  was  en- 
gaged in  active  employment,  the  former  in  fetching 
water  from  the  well,  the  latter  in  tending  her  flock. 
Sai-ah  wore  no  veil  in  Egypt,  and  yet  £is  formed 
no  ground  for  supposing  her  to  be  married  (Gen. 
zii.  14-19).  An  outiage  on  a  maiden  in  the  open 
field  was  visited  with  the  severest  punishment 
(Deut.  zzil.  25-27),  proving  that  it  was  not  deemed 
improper  for  her  to  go  about  unprotected.  Further 
than  this,  women  played  no  inconsiderable  pai*t  in 
public  celebrations:  Miriam  heailed  a  band  of  women 
who  commemorated  with  song  and  dance  the  over- 
throw of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  xv.  20,  21) ;  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter  gave  her  fiither  a  triumphal  i-e- 
ception  (Judg.  zi.  34) ;  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  danced 
ublicly  in  the  vineyards  at  the  yearly  feast  (Judg. 
zzi.  21)  ;  and  the  women  feted  Saul  and  David,  on 
their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  with 
singing  and  dancing  (1  Sam.  zviii.  6,  7).  The  odes 
of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1,  &c.)  ezhibit  a  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation 
which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  position  of  the  sez 
in  that  period.  Women  also  occasionally  held  public 
offices,  pai-ticularly  that  of  prophetess  or  inspired 
teacher,  as  instanced  in  Miriam  (Ez.  zv.  20), 
Huldah  (2  K.  zxii.  14),  Noadiah  (Neh.  vi.  14), 
Anna  (Luke  ii.  36),  and  above  all  Deborah,  who 
applied  her  prophetical  gift  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  was  so  entitled  to  be  styled  a 
**  judge"  (Judg.  iv.  4).  The  active  part  taken  by 
Jezebel  in  the  government  of  Israel  (1  K.  xviii.  13, 
xxi.  25),  and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Judah 
by  Athaliah  (2  K.  zi.  3),  further  attest  the  latitude 
allowed  to  women  in  public  lite. 

The  management  of  household  affairs  devolved 
mainly  on  tlie  women.  They  brought  the  water 
from  the  well  (Gen.  zziv.  15;  1  t^am.  iz.  11), 
attended  to  the  flocks  (Gen.  zziz.  6,  &c. ;  Ez.  ii.  16), 
prepared  the  meals  (Gen.  zviii.  6;  2  Sam.  ziii.  8), 
and  occupied  their  leisure  houra  in  spinning  (Ez. 
XXXV.  26 ;  Prov.  zxxi.  19)  and  making  cloUies, 
either  for  the  use  of  the  family  (1  Sam.  ii.  19  ; 
Prov.  xxzi.  21),  for  sale  (Prov.  zzzi.  14,  24), 
or  for  charity  (Acts  iz.  39).  The  value  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  active  housewife  foims  a  frequent  topic 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (zi.  16,  zii.  4,  xiv.  1,  zzzi. 
10,  &c.).  Her  influence  was  of  course  proportion- 
ably  great ;  and,  where  there  was  no  second  wife, 
she  controlled  the  airangements  of  the  house,  to  the 
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extent  of  inyiting  or  receiTiDg  guests  on  her  own 
motion  (Jodg.  !▼.  18  ;  1  Sam.  zzv.  18,  &c. ;  2  K. 
iv.  8,  &».)•  1*^®  effect  of  polygamy  was  to  transfer 
i'emale  influence  from  the  wiveH  to  the  mother,  as 
is  incidentally  shown  in  the  application  of  the  term 
geMrah  (literally  meaning  j>ou;er^)  to  the  queen 
mother  (1  K.  ii.  19,  zt.  13 ;  2  K.  z.  13,  zziv.  12 ; 
Jer.  ziii.  18,  zzix.  2).  Polygamy  also  necessitated 
a  separate  estahli^ment  for  the  wives  collectirely, 
or  for  each  indiyidually.  Thus  in  the  palace  of 
the  Persian  monarch  there  was  a  '*  house  of  the 
women"  (Esth.  ii.  9),  which  was  guarded  by 
eunuchs  (ii.  3);  in  Solomon's  palace  the  haiem 
was  connected  with,  but  separate  from,  the  rest  of 
the  building  (1  K.  vii.  8) ;  and  on  journeys  each 
wife  had  her  separate  tent  (Oen.  zxzi.  33).  In 
such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  females  took  their 
meals  apart  from  the  males  (Esth.  i.  9) ;  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  separate  system 
prevailed  generally  among  the  Jews.  The  women 
were  present  at  testivals,  either  as  attendants  on 
the  guests  (John  zii.  2),  or  as  themselves  guests 
(Job  i.  4 ;  John  ii.  3) ;  and  hoioe  there  is  good 
ground  for  concluding  that  on  ordinary  occasions 
also  they  joined  the  males  at  meals,  though  there  is 
no  positive  testimony  to  that  efiect. 

Further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  given  under  the  heads  Deaooness,  Dress,  Hair, 
Marriage,  Slave,  Veil,  and  Widow.  [W.  L.  B.j 

WOOD.    [Forest.] 

W00L(1D>f;  Ti).    Wool  was  an  article  of  the 

highest  value  among  the  Jews,  as  the  staple  mate- 
riid  for  the  manuracture  of  clothing  (Lev.  ziii. 
47  ;  Deut.  zzii.  11 ;  Job  xzzi.  20 ;  Prov.  zxzi.  13 ; 
£z.  zzxiv.  3 ;  Hos.  ii.  5).  Both  the  Hebrew  terms, 
taemer  and  geZf  imply  the  act  of  shearing,  the  dis- 
tinction between  th^m  being  that  the  latter  refers 
to  the  *<  fleece'"  (Deut.  xviii.  4;  Job  zzzi.  20),  as 
proved  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  gtzzah,  in  Judg. 
vi.,  37-40 y  in  conjunction  with  taemer ^  in  the 
'sense  of  **  a  fleece  of  wooL"  The  importance  of 
wool  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  notice  that 
Mesha's  tribute  was  paid  in  a  certain  number  of 
rams  **  with  the  wool "  (2  K.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  by  its 
being  specifled  among  the  firstfruits  to  be  offers!  to 
the  priests  (Deut.  xviii.  4).  The  wool  of  Damascus 
was  highly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyre  (£z.  zzvii. 
18) ;  and  is  compared  in  tlie  LXX.  to  the  wool  of 
Miletus  {Ifpta  ix  MiA^ov),  the  fame  of  which  was 
widely  spread  in  the  ancient  world  (Plin.  viii.  73 ; 
Virg.  Georg,  iu.  306,  iv.  334).  Wool  is  occa- 
sionally cited  as  an  inuige  of  purity  and  brilliancy 
(Is.  i.  18;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Rev.  i.  14%  and  the  flakes 
of  snow  are  appropriately  likened  to  it  (Ps.  czlvii. 
16).  The  art  of  dyeing  it  was  understood  by  the 
Jews  (Mishna,  Shab,  1,  §  6).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WOOLLEN  (LINEN  and).  Among  the  laws 
against  unnatural  miztui'^  is  found  one  to  this 
eflect :  "  A  garment  of  mixtures  [T^jpy^^,  shaatnez"] 

m 

shall  not  come  upon  thee''  (Lev.  xix.  19) ;  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  Deut.  xxii.  11,  <<thou  shalt  not 
wear  shaaUiez,  wool  and  flax  together."  Our  ver- 
sion, by  the  help  of  the  latter  passage,  has  rendered 
the  sti-ange  word  sJiaatnez  in  the  former,  "  of  linen 
and  woollen ;"  while  in  Deut.  it  is  translated  "  a 
garm^it  of  divers  sorts."  In  the  Vulgate  the  difli- 
culty  is  avoided;  and  irf/38Y}\os,  "spurious"  or 
**  counterfeit,"  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  is  want- 
ing in  precision.  In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  the 
same  word  remains  with  a  slight  modification  to 
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adi^t  it  to  the  CSuddee ;  bat  in  the  P^ihils-Sjrac 
of  Lev.  it  is  rendered  by  an  adjective,  ^'nwdej," 
and  in  Deut.  a  '*  motley  garmeot,'*  conespondiiig 
in  some  degree  to  the  Sramritan  version,  which  has 
*'  spotted  like  a  leopard."  Two  things  only  appear 
to  be  certain  about  shaainSz — that  it  is  a  ibreign 
word,  and  that  its  origin  has  not  at  presoit  bun 
traced.  Its  signification  is  sufliciently  defined  in 
Deut.  zzii.  11.  The  derivation  given  in  the 
Mishna  (Ci2attn,  iz.  8),  whidi  noakes  it  a  oamponod 
of  thi-ee  words,  signifying  *<  carded,  spun,  and 
twisted,"  is  in  keeping  with  Rabbinical  etym<^(K:iM 
generally.  Other  etymologies  are  proposed  by 
Bochart  {Hieroz,  pt.  i.  b.  2,  c.45),  Simoais  (2^. 
ff^,),  and  Pfeifler  (Z>u6.  Vex.  cent.  2,  loc  xi.). 
The  last  mentioned  writer  defended  the  Egyf^um 
origin  of  the  woixl,  but  his  knowledge  of  Coptic, 
according  to  Jablonski,  eztended  not  much  bejood 
the  letters,  and  little  value,  thei-efore,  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  solution  which  he  proposed  for  the 
difficulty.  Jablonski  himself  favours  the  suggestk^ 
of  Forster,  that  a  garment  of  linen  and  wooUes  vu 
called  by  the  Egyptians  8hontne$t  and  that  this 
word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  writtea 
by  them  in  the  form  shaatniz  (Qpuac.  L  294). 

The  reason  given  by  Josephus  {^Ani,  iv.  8,  §11) 
for  the  law  which  prohibited  the  wearing  a  gannefit 
woven  of  linen  and  woollen  is,  that  such  were  worn 
by  the  priests  alone  (see  Mishna,  Ci/om,  iz.  I). 
Of  this  kind  were  the  girdle  (of  which  Josephoi 
says  the  warp  was  entirely  linen,  AMt.  iii.  7,  §'i), 
ephod,  and  breastplate  (Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sac. 
Htfyr.  pp.  110,  111)  of  the  High  Priest,  and  tl^ 
girdle  of  the  common  priests  (liaimonides  Cili 
Ifammikdash,  cviii.).  ^>enoer  croijecturtd  that 
tile  use  of  wooUen  and  linen  inwoven  in  the  sama 
garment  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Zabii,  aiJ 
was  associated  with  their  idolatrous  oeremoDies 
{De  leg.  Heb,  ii.  33,  §3) ;  but  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  the  Hebrew  priests,  because  with  them  it 
could  give  rise  to  no  suspicion  of  idolatry.  Mai- 
monides  found  in  the  books  of  the  Zabii  that  **  the 
priests  of  the  idolaters  clothed  themselves  with  rc^ 
of  linen  and  woollen  mixed  together"  (Tovnl^r, 
Reasons  of  the  Lcnct  of  Moses,  p.  207).  Br 
"  wool "  the  Talmudists  understood  the  wool  of 
sheep  (Mishna,  Cilaim,  ix.  1).  It  ia  evident  frcm 
Zeph.  i.  8,  that  the  adoption  of  a  particular  dre^ 
WAS  an  indication  of  idolatrous  tendencies,  and  tberv 
may  be  therefore  some  truth  in  the  ezplanation  c>i' 
Maimonides.  £W.  A.  W.] 

WORM,  the  repr«sentative  in  the  A.V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  S6s,  Bimmdh,  and  TWah,  JW, 
or  Tdlaaih,  occuia  in  numerous  passages  ia  tbe 

Bible.  The  first-named  tenn,  Sds  (DD,  ^s,  ^u^'< 

occurs  only  in  Isa.  Ii.  8,  **  For  the  'ask  (ITV)  aluil 

eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  Sds  shall  ml 
them  like  wool."  The  word  probably  d«QoC»  »rar 
particulai*  species  of  moth,  whoae  larva  is  injorics» 
to  wool,  while  perhaps  the  former  name  i«  vx 
more  general  one  for  any  of  the  destroetive  Tmtv 
or  '*  Clothes  Moths."  For  further  i&fomiatioa  co 
the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Moth. 

2.  Himmdh  {TMSH;   o-icciXii^,  <rq^i$,  evrpl^: 

vermis,  putredo,  tinea).    The  manna  that  the  dc- 

obedient  Israelites  kept  till  the  morning  of  a  v«*fc* 

day  **  bred  worms  "  ^D^lfl),  «id  stank  Ex.  ir . 

20);   while  of  that  kept  over  the  Sabbath  ai^i 
gathered  the  night  before,  it  is  saki  that  ''it  «i*l 
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aot  ftink,  ndtber  wta  there  any  worm  (ntS*!) 

themn.'*  The  Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  the 
root  UtSn  **  to  be  putrid  "  (see  Gesenius,  Thea. 
s.  T.),  and  points  evidently  to  rarious  kinds  of 
maggots,  and  the  larrae  of  insects  which  feed  on 
'pctreffing  animal  matter  rather  than  to  earth- 
worms;  the  words  in  the  original  are  clearly  used 
iudi>criminately  to  denote  either  true  annelida,  or 
th«  larral  condition  of  various  insects.  Thus,  as 
mar  be  seen  above,  Bimmdh  and  Toleah  are  both 
ustA  to  express  the  maggot  or  caterpillar,  whatever 
it  might  have  been  that  consumed  the  bad  manna  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Job,  under  his  heavy  affliction, 
adaims,  **  My  flesh  is  clothed  with  rimmah  *'  (vii.  5 ; 
see  also  ivii.  14) ;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  expression  is  to  be  understood  liteitdly ;  a  person 
in  Job's  condition  would  very  probably  suffer  from 
Ktozoa  of  some  kind.  In  Job  zxi.  26,  zxiv.  20, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  worms  (insect  larvae)  feeding 
03  the  dead  bodies  of  the  buried  ;  our  translators  in 
the  well-known  paasag^  (xix.  26) — "  And  though 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy  tiiis  body" — have 
nther  over-interpreted  the  words  of  the  original, 
''Hyskin  shall  bare  been  consumed/'* 

The  patriarch  nses  both  Rimmtih  and  Toie'dh 
Tn^viPl),  in  ch.  zxv.  6,  where  he  compares  the  estate 
(A  man  to  a  runmdh,  and  the  son  of  man  to  a  toie'dh. 
This  latter  word,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  (see 
ahore),  is  applied  in  Deut.  zxviii.  39  to  some  kinds  of 
larvae  destructive  to  the  vines :  *'  Thou  shalt  plant 
rineyards  ....  but  shalt  not  gather  the  grapes,  for 
the  tolaath  shall  eat  them."  Various  kinds  of  insects 
attack  the  vine,  amongst  which  one  of  the  most 
destructive  is  the  Tortrix  vitisana,  the  little 
caterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the  inner  parts  of  the 
blossoms,  the  clusters  of  which  it  binds  together 
bj  spiDniug  a  web  around  them.  The  "  worm  " 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Jonah's  gourd  was 
I  iviaaih  (Jonah  iv.  7).  Michaelis  {Suppl.  p.  2189) 
quotes  Rumphius  as  asserting  that  there  is  a  kind 
ut  blade  caterpillar,  which,  during  sultry  rainy 
weather,  does  actually  strip  the  plant  of  its  leaves 
ifl  a  single  night.  In  Is.  Ixvi.  24  allusion  is 
inade  to  maggots  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
^lain  in  battle.  The'  words  of  the  prophet  are 
applied  by  our  Lord  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48)  meta- 
phorically to  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience  in  the 
work!  of  departed  spirits. 

The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  caused  by 
wotins  (fficvKTiKSfiptorof,  Acts  zii.  23) ;  according 
to  Joseph  us  {Ant.  xix.  8),  his  death  took  place  five 
'^Ts  alter  his  departure  fivm  the  theatre.  It  is 
oinous  that  the  Jewish  historian  makes  no  mention 
of  worms  in  the  case  of  Agnppa,  though  he  ex- 
pressly notes  it  in  that  of  Herod  the  Gieat  (Ant, 
nii.  6,  §5).  A  similar  death  was  that  of  Antiochus 
Hpiphanes  (2  Mace.  ix.  9 ;  see  also  Eusebius,  Eccl. 
^iist.  viii.  16  ;  and  Lucian,  Fseudomant.  i.  p.  904 ; 
compare  Wetstein  on  Acts  xii.  23).  Whether  the 
worms  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease 
)s  an  immaterial  question.  The  '*  Angel  of  the 
Lord  struck  Herod  '  with  some  disease,  the  issue  of 
which  was  fatal,  and  the  loathsome  spectacle  of 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  had  a  marked  humiliat- 
ing effect  on  his  proud  heart,  [W.  H.] 

WORMWOOD  (njy^,  laSnAh-.  Tixpla,  xoX^, 
oJwiy.  and  aydyicn :  amaritudo,  absynthiwn).  The 

'  The  Hebrew  Is,  nKnDj??  ^V  ^HKl  i, «..  -  And 
^ter  that  tbej  shall  have  consomed  this  my'skin,"  or,  as 
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correct  tranahition  of  the  Heb.  word,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Bible,  and  generally  in  a  metaphori- 
cal sense,  as  in  Deut.  xxix.  18,  whei*e  of  the  idola- 
trous Israelites  it  is  said, "  Lest  there  be  among  you 
a  root  that  beareth  wormwood  **  (see  also  Prov.  v. 
4).  In  Jer.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  13;  Lam.  iii.  15,  19, 
wormwood  is  symbolical  of  bitter  calamity  and 
sorrow  ;  unrighteous  judges  are  said  to  **  turn  judg- 
ment to  woimwood'*  (Am.  v.  7),  The  orientals 
typified  soitows,  cruelties,  and  calamities  of  any 
kind  by  plants  of  a  poisonous  or  bitter  nature. 
[Gall,  App.  A.]  The  name  of  the  star  which,  at 
the  sound  of  the  third  angel's  trumpet  fell  upon 
the  rivers,  was  called  Wormwood  (^A^tvBos ;  liev. 
viii.  11).  Kitto  {Phys.  Hist:  of  Palestine,  p.  215), 
enumemtes  four  kinds  of  wormwood  as  found  in 
Palestine — Artemisia  niloticaf  A,  Judaica,  A.fru- 
ticoscL,  and  A,  cinerea,  Rauwolf  speaks  of  some  kind 
of  wormwood  under  the  name  of  Absinthium  scm- 
tonicum  Judaicum^  and  says  it  is  very  common  in 
Palestine ;  this  is  perhaps  the  Artemisia  Jvdaica, 
The  Hebrew  La&nah  is  doubtless  generic,  and  de- 
notes sevei'al  species  of  Artemisia  (Celsius,  Hiei'db.  i. 
p.  480;  Rosenmiiller,^i6.^o/.p-116).    [W.H.] 

W0B8HIPPEB.  A  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  y€WK6pos,  used  once  only.  Acts  xix.  35; 
in  the  margin  "Temple-keeper."  The  neoooroa 
was  originally  an  attendant  in  a  temple,  probably 
entrusted  with  its  chaise  (£urip.  Ion,  115,  121, 
ed.  Dind. ;  Plato,  Leg.  vi.  7,  Bekk. ;  Theodoret, 
Hist.EccL  iii.  14,  16;  Pollux,  i.  14;  Philo,  De 
Prov.  Sac.  6,  ii.  237 ;  Hesychius  explains  it  by  6 
rhy  ¥ah¥  Kovfu&v^  Kopuy  yhp  rh  <ra/pciy,  Suidas, 
KOfffjL&y  Koi  tbrpnrli^ottff  &AA*  obx  ^  ffap&y,  ed. 
Gaisf.  p.  2579).  The  divine  honours  paid  in  later 
Greek  times  to  eminent  pei-sons  even  in  their  life- 
time, were  imitated  and  exaggerated  by  the  liomans 
under  the  empire,  especially  in  Asia  (Plut.  Lyt, 
23 ;  Appian,  Mithr.  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxi.  6).  The 
term  neocoroa  became  thus  applied  to  cities  or 
communities  which  undertook  the  worship  of  par- 
ticular emperors  even  in  their  lifetime ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  special  title  being  applied  to  any 
city  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  first  occur- 
rence of  the  tei*m  in  connexion  with  Ephesus  is 
on  coins  of  the  age  of  Nei-o  (a.D.  54-68),  a  time 
which  would  sufficiently  a^ree  with  its  use  in 
the  aooount  of  the  riot  there,  probably  in  55  or 
56.  In  later  times  the  title  appears  with  the  nu- 
merical adjuncts  51;,  rpU,  and  even  rtrpdKts.  A 
coin  of  Nero's  time  beai-s  on  one  side  'E^p^alwy 
y9»K6pc0Vf  and  on  the  revei^se  a  figure  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis  (Mionnet,  Inscr.  iii.  93 ;  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Vet.  Num.  ii.  520).  The  ancient  veneration  of 
Artemis  and  her  temple  on  the  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesus,  which  procured  for  it  the  title  of  vcwic  jpos 
rqt  'AprdfuioSf  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustra- 
tion ;  but  in  later  times  it  seems  probable  thai 
with  the  term  y9€»K6pos  the  practice  of  Neocorism 
became  reser^'ed  almost  exclusively  for  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  Roman  emperors,  towards  whom  many 
other  cities  also  of  Asia  Minor  are  mentioned  as 
Neocorists,  e.  g,  Nicomedkt,  Perinthus,  Sardis, 
Smyrna,  Magnesia  (Hei-od.  i.  26  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  640 ; 
Aristid.  Or,  xlii.  775,  ed.  Dind.;  Mionnet,  Inacr, 
iii.  97,  Nos.  281,  285;  Eckhel,  De  Num.  ii.  520, 
521;  Boeckh,  Inscr.  2617,  2618,  2622,  2954, 
2957,  2990,  2992,  2993 ;  Krause,  De  Civ.  Seo- 
coris;  Hoffmann,  Lex.  *  Neocoros  *).    [H.  W,  P.] 

Davidson  renders  it,  "Yea,  after  my  skin,  when  this 
(body)  is  destroyed  **  (rnitv  \  0.  T.  ii.  p.  227). 
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.  WBE8TLING.    [Gamhs.] 

WRITING.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
article  to  treat,  not  of  writing  in  g^eral,  its  origin, 
the  people  hj  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  discorered,  but  simply  with  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  race  to  give  such  indications  of  tlieir  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art  as  are  to  be  derived  from 
their  books,  to  discuss  the  origin  and  formation  of 
their  alphabet  and  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  present  squai'e  character,  and  to  combine  with 
this  discussion  an  account,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, of  the  material  appliances  which  they  made 
use  of  in  writing,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  prevailed  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  remai-kable  fiict  that  although,  with  respect 
to  otiier  arts,  as  for  instance  those  of  music  and 
raetsl  working,  the  Hebrews  have  assigned  the 
honour  of  their  discovery  to  the  heroes  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  there  is  no  trace  or  tiadition  wluitever  of 
the  origin  of  letters,  a  discovery  many  times  more 
remarkable  and  impoiiant  than  either  of  these. 
Throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  not  a 
single  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  eitlier  to  the 
practice  or  to  the  existence  of  writing.     The  word 

!in3,  cdthab,  **U>  write/'  does  not  once  occur; 

-  T 

none  of  its  derivatives  are  used ;  and  ^D,  aSpher, 

**  a  book,"  is  found  only  in  a  single  passage  (Gen. 
V.  1),  aiid  there  not  in  a  connexion  which  involves 
the  supposition  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known 
at  tlie  time  to  which  it  refers.  The  signet  of  Judah 
(Gen.  zxxviii.  18,  25)  which  had  prabably  some 
device  engraven  upon  it,  and  Pharaoh's  ring  (Gen. 
xli.  42)  with  which  Jowph  was  invested,  have  been 
appealed  to  as  indicating  a  knowledge  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  writing.  But  as  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  devices  upon  these  rings, 
supposing  them  to  exist,  were  written  characters, 
or  in  fact  any  thing  more  than  emblematical  figui-es, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  question.  That  the  Kgyptians  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  were  acquainted  with  writing  of  a  certain 
kind  there  is  other  evidence  to  prove,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  up  to  this  period  the  know- 
ledge extended  to  the  Hebrew  family.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  evidence  against  it.  The  instance 
brought  forwaiti  by  Hengstenbei-g  to  prove  that 
^  signets  commonly  bore  alphabetic  writings,"  is  by 
no  means  so  decisive  as  he  would  have  it  appear. 
It  is  Ex.  xzxiz.  30 :  "  And  they  made  the  plate  of 
the  holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote  upon  it  a 
writing  of  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  *  Holiness  to 
the  Loixl."*  That  is,  this  inscription  was  engraved 
upon  the  plate  as  the  device  is  engraved  upon  a 
signet,  in  intaglio ;  and  the  expression  has  I'eferenoe 
to  the  manner  of  engraving,  and  not  to  the  figures 
engraved,  and  therefore  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
proving  the  existence  of  alphabetic  characters  upon 
Judah's  signet  or  Pharaoh's  ring.  Writing  is  ^i-st 
distinctly  mentioned  in  Et.  xvii.  14,  and  the  con* 
nexion  clearly  implies  that  it  was  not  then  employed 
for  the  fii-st  time,  but  was  so  familiar  as  to  be  used 
for  historic  iiecords.  Moses  is  commanded  to  pi«- 
serve  the  memory  of  Amalek's  onslaught  in  the 
desert  by  committing  it  to  writing.  "  And  Jehovah 
said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  the 
book  (not  *a  book/  as  in  the  A.  V.),  and  rehearse 
it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua."  It  is  clear  that  some 
special  book  is  here  referred  to,  perhaps,  as  Aben 
Ezra  suggests,  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,  or 
the  book  of  Jastiar,  or  one  of  the  many  documents 
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of  the  ancient  Uebrewt  which  have  loog  nnoe  pe- 
rished. Or  it  may  hwe  been  the  book  in  which 
Moses  wrote  the  words  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  zxir.  4\, 
that  is  the  laws  contained  in  chapters  xx.-xxiii.  The 
tables  of  the  testimony  are  said  to  be  "  written  bj 
the  finger  of  God"  (Ex.  xzxi.  18)  on  both  ades, 
and  **  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  gnvn 
upon  the  tables'  (Ex.  xxxii.  15).  It  is  not  dor 
whether  the  passage  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  28  implies  thst 
the  second  tables  were  written  by  Moses  or  by  Goii 
himself.  The  engraving  of  the  gems  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  with  the  names  of  the  duUrra 
of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  the  inacriptioD  npos 
the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  30)  have  to  do  more  with  the 
art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the  writer,  but  both 
imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  cfaantcters.  Tat 
next  allusion  is  not  so  clear.  The  l8raidite<  w^* 
forbidden,  in  imitation  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  ti> 
put  any  **  brand"  (lit.  "  writing  of  burning")  npco 
themselves.  The  figures  thus  branded  upon  th< 
skin  might  have  been  alphabetical  characters,  Ua 
they  wei'e  more  probably  emblematical  dericee. 
symbolizing  some  object  of  worship,  for  the  n«t 
!in3,  cdthab  (to  write),  is  a]^lied  to  pictore-drav* 

ing  (Judg.  viii.  14),  to  mapping  oat  a  coantry 
(Josh,  xviii.  8),  and  to  plan-drawing  (1  Qir.  xxriii. 
1 9).  The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were  writta 
by  the  piest  "  in  the  book/'  as  before ;  and  bl<ttt«*! 
out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  This  procptdii^. 
though  principally  distinguished  by  its  symhcLai 
character,  involves  the  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  aai 
of  a  material  («  which  the  cunes  were  writtn 
which  would  not  be  destroyed  by  water.  Tb^ 
writing  on  door-posts  and  gates,  alluded  to  in  Dent 
vi.  9,  xi.  20,  though  perhaps  to  be  taken  ficni^ 
atively  rather  than  literally,  implies  certainly  n 
acquaintance  with  the  art  and  the  ase  of  alpha- 
betic characters.  Hitherto,  however,  nothing  has 
been  said  of  the  application  of  writing  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  life,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  lh^ 
ait  among  the  common  people.  Up  to  this  potot 
such  knowledge  is  only  attributed  to  Moms  anil 
the  priests.  From  Deut.  zxiv.  1,  3,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  extended  to  others  A 
man  who  wished  to  be  separated  from  hk  wife  fvr 
her  infidelity,  could  I'elieve  himself  by  a  sumtrarr 
process.     **  Let  him  write  her  a  bill  (*%0f  stj-Jifr, 

"  a  book  ^  of  divorcement,  and  gf  ve  it  in  her  hasi. 
and  send  her  out  of  his  house. '  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  infer  from  this  that  the  art  ^' 
writing  was  an  accomplishment  possessed  by  ct^tt 
Hebrew  citizen,  though  there  is  no  meotiiti  of  a 
third  party ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  ther 
**  bills  of  divoitsement,"  though  apparently  «o  u»- 
foiinal,  wei-e  the  work  of  professional  scribeft.  It 
was  enjoined  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  king  (I>eu\ 
xvii.  18),  that  he  should  transcribe  the  book  oftW 
law  for  his  own  private  study,  and  we  shall  find 
hereafter  in  the  history  that  distinct  aliusi«tt  to 
writing  occur  in  the  case  of  several  kii^.  The  rr^ 
maining  instances  in  the  Pentateoch  are  the  writsn^ 
of  laws  upon  stone  covered  with  plaster,  opo 
which  while  sofl  the  inscription  was  cut  d^t. 
xxvii.  3,  8),  the  writing  of  the  song  of  M--*^ 
(Deut.  xxxi.  22),  and  of  the  hiw  in  a  book  vbkh 
was  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  (Dent,  ixxL  '24  . 
One  of  the  first  acta  of  Joebua  on  entering  the  Vtc" 
mised  Land  was  to  inscribe  a  copy  of  the  Lav  «n 
the  stones  of  the  Altar  on  Mount  Ebal  (Jonh.  ti... 
32).  The  survey  of  the  country  was  drawn  out  m 
a  book  (Josh,  xviii.  8).     In  the  time  of  the  J»ir» 
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ve  first  meet  with  the  profeasusia]  saibe  (H&Di 

sdpher\  in  his  important  capacity  as  marshal  of  the 
bobt  of  warriors  (Judg.  v.  14),  with  his  staff  (A.  V. 
"pen")  of  office.  Ewald  {Poet.  Buck.  i.  129)  nr 
gards  sophir  in  this  passage  as  equiyalent  to  13D^> 

ikaphet,  "judge,"  and  certainly  the  context  implies 
the  high  rank  which  the  ai-t  of  writing  conferred 
apon  its  possessor.  Later  on  in  the  history  we  read 
of  Samuel  writing  in  "  the  book  "  the  manner  of  the 
kiogdom  (1  Sam.  x.  25) ;  but  it  is  not  till  the 
reign  of  David  that  we  heai*  for  the  fii-st  time  of 
writiflg  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
oammanicatioa.  The  letter  (lit.  "book")  which 
(sntained  Uriah's  death-warrant  was  written  by 
iMvid,  and  must  have  been  intended  for  the  eye  of 
Joab  alone ;  who  was  therefore  able  to  read  writing, 
juxl  probably  to  write  himself,  though  his  message 
to  the  king,  oonreying  the  intelligence  of  Uriah's 
death,  was  a  verbal  one  (2  Sam.  xi.  14,  15).  If  we 
examine  the  instances  in  whidi  writing  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  individuals,  we  shall  6nd  that  in 
ail  cases  the  writers  were  men  of  superior  position, 
la  the  Pentateuch  the  knowledge  of  the  art  is  attri- 
buted to  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  priest  alone.  Sa- 
muel, who  was  eilucated  by  the  high-priest,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  earliest  historians  ( 1  Chr.  xxix. 
2y),  as  well  as  Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Chr.  ix.  29), 
>^heraaiah  the  prophet,  Iddo  the  t»eer  (2  Chr.  xii. 
1'%  liii.  22),  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  (2  Chr. 

11.  :U).  Letters  were  written  by  Jezebel  in  the 
lume  of  Ahab  and  sealed  with  his  seal  (IK.  xxi. 
a,  9,  11);  by  Jehu  (2  K.  xi.  6);  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Clir.  xxix.  1) ;  by  nabsliakeh  the  Assyrian  ge- 
neral (2  Chr.'xxxii.  17);  by  the  Pereian  satraps 
CEzr.  iv.  6,  7,  8) ;  by  Sanballat  (Xeh.  vL  5),  To- 
biah  (Neh.  vi.  19),  Hamau  (E-sth.  riii.  5),  Mor- 
dftai  and  Esther  (Esth.  ix.  29).  The  prophet  Elijah 
vrote  to  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2)  ;  Isaiah  wrote  some 
of  the  history  of  his  time  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22) ;  Jere- 
miah committed  his  prophecies  to  writing  (Jer.  li. 
6"),  sometimes  by  the  help  of  Baiuoh  the  scribe 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  32) ;  and  the  false  prophet,  Shemaiah 
the  Kehehmiite,  endeavoured  to  undermine  Jere- 
miah's influence  by  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
the  high-priest  (Jer.  xxix.  25).     In  Is.  xxix.  11, 

12,  there  is  clearly  a  di>tinction  drawn  between 
the  man  who  was  able  to  read,  and  the  man  who 
w^is  not,  and  it  seems  a  natural  inference  from  what 
bos  been  said  that  the  accomplishments  of  reading 
and  writing  were  not  widely  spiead  among  the 
people,  when  we  find  that  they  are  univei'sally  attri- 
buted to  those  of  high  rank  or  education,  kings, 
piiests,  prophets,  and  professional  scribes. 

In  additioD  to  these  instances  in  which  writing 
i«  directly  mentioned,  an  indirect  allusion  to  its 
early  existence  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  name 
of  certain  officera  of  tlie  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  D**)lp^» 

ifidtirim^  LXX.  ypafjLfiart7s  (Ex.  v.  6,  A.  V, 
"  ofHcers  *').    The  root  of  this  word  has  been  sought 

in  the  Arabic  jls^Wf  satcu^a,  **  to  write,"  and  its 

original  meaning  is  believed  to  be  *' writers,"  or 
"scribes;"  an  explanation  adopted  by  Gesenios  in 
his  Lexicon  Hebraicmn  and  Thesaunis,  though  he 
rejected  it  in  his  GeachicUte  det  Hebraiscfum 
^prache  und  Schrift,  In  the  name  Kiijath-Sepher 
'Booktown,  Josh.  xv.  15)  the  indication  of  a  know- 
leJ^  of  writing  among  the  Phoenicians  is  more  dis- 
tinct. Hitzig  conjectuies  that  the  town  may  have 
derived  ita  name  from  the  discovery  of  the  art,  for 
the  Hittitesy  a  Canannitish  I'ace,  inhabited  that 
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region,  and  the  term  Hittite  may  possibly  liave  its 


root  in  the  Arabic  y*'^^  chatta,  '*  to  write.'* 

The  Hebrews,  then,  a  bi-anch  of  the  great  Shemitic 
family,  being  in  possession  of  the  art  of  writing, 
according  to  their  own  historical  recoiids,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  fuither  questions  arise,  what  cha- 
racter they  made  use  of^  and  whence  they  obtained 
it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  ^e  present  day  to 
believe  that,  two  centuries  since,  learand  men  of 
sober  judgment  seriously  maintained,  almost  as  an 
article  of  faith,  that  the  square  chaiacter,  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  with  the  vowel  points  and  accents, 
was  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven,  and  that  the 
commandments  were  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
upon  the  tables  of  stone  in  that  character.  Such, 
however,  was  really  the  case.  But  recent  investi- 
gations have  shown  that,  so  far  from  the  square 
character  having  any  claim  to  such  a  remote  an- 
tiquity and  such  an  august  parentage,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  and  has  been  formed  from  a 
more  ancient  type  by  a  gradual  process  of  develop- 
ment, the  steps  of  which  will  be  indicated  hereafter, 
so  ^u*  as  they  can  be  safely  asceilained.  What  tlien 
was  this  ancient  type  ?  Most  probably  the  Phoe- 
nician. To  the  Phoenicians,  the  daring  seamen, 
and  adventurous  oolonize»  of  the  ancient  world, 
tradition  assigned  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
letters  (Plin.  y.  12).  This  tradition  may  be  of  no 
value  as  direct  evidence,  but  as  it  probably  origin- 
ated with  the  Greeks,  it  shows  that,  to  them  at 
least,  the  Phoenicians  were  the  inventoi's  of  letters, 
and  that  these  were  introduced  into  Europe  by 
means  of  that  intercourse  with  Phoenicia  which  is 
implied  in  the  legend  of  Oulmus,  the  man  of  the 
East.  The  Phoenician  compinions  of  this  hero^ 
according  to  Herodotus  (v.  58),  taught  the  Greeks 
many  accomplishments,  and  among  others  the  use 
of  letters  which  hitherto  they  had  not  possessed. 
So  Lucan,  Fhars.  iii.  220: 

**  Pboenices  priml.  famae  si  credimns,  ansl 
Mansuram  rudibus  vocem  signare  figurls." 

Pliny  (vii.  56)  was  of  opinion  that  letters  were 
of  Assyrian  origin,  but  he  mentions  as  a  belief  held 
by  others  that  they  were  discovered  among  the 
Egyptians  by  Mercury,  or  that  the  Syrians  had  the 
honour  of  the  invention.  The  last-mentioned  theory 
is  that  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  74),  who  says 
that  the  Syrians  invented  letters,  and  from  them  the 
Phoenicians  having  leamt  them,  tiansfeiTed  them 
to  the  Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  accoi-ding  to 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xi.  14),  Egypt  was  believed  to  be  the 
source  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their  know- 
ledge. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  voice  of  tradition  re- 
presents the  Phoenidans  as  the  disseminatoi's,  if  not 
the  inventoi-s,  of  the  alphabet.  Whether  it  came  to 
them  from  an  Aramaean  or  Egyptian  source  can  at 
best  be  bat  the  subject  of  conjecture.  It  may, 
however,  be  reasonably  infened  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  derived  from,  or  shaied  with,  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  knowledge  of  writing  and  the  use  of  lettei-s. 
The  two  nations  spoke  languages  of  the  same  Shem- 
itic family ;  they  were  brought  into  close  contact  by 
geographical  position ;  all  circumstances  combine  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet 
was  the  common  possession  both  of  Hebrews  and 
Phoenicians,  and  this  probability  is  strengthened  by 
the  results  of  modem  investigiition  into  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  which  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  to  light.  The  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters 
indicate  that  they  mu&t  have  been  the  invention  of 
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a  Shemiiic  people,  and  that  thej  were  moreoyer 
a  pastoral  people  nuy  be  inferred  from  the  same 
evidence.  Soch  names  as  Aleph  (an  ox),  Gimel 
(a  camel),  Lamed  (an  ox-goad),  are  most  naturally 
explained  by  this  hypothesis,  which  necessarily  ex- 
cludes the  sea&rtng  Phoenicians  from  any  claim  to 
their  invention.  If,  as  has  been  conjectured,  they 
took  the  first  idea  of  writing  from  the  Egyptians, 
they  would  at  least  have  given  to  the  signs  which 
they  invented  the  names  of  objects  with  whidi  they 
themselves  were  familiar.  So  fiir  from  this  being 
the  case  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contain 
no  trace  whatever  of  ships  or  sea£euing  matters :  on 
the  contrary,  they  point  distinctly  to  an  inland  and 
pastoral  people.  The  Shemitic  and  Egyptian  alpha- 
bets have  this  principle  in  common,  &t  the  object 
whose  name  is  givea  to  a  letter  was  takea.  originally 
to  indicate  the  letter  which  begins  the  name ;  but 
this  fact  alone  is  Insufficient  to  show  that  the 
Shemitic  races  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  E^ypt, 
or  that  the  principle  thus  held  in  common  may  not 
have  been  the  possession  of  other  nations  of  a  still 
earlier  date  than  the  Egyptians.  "  The  phonetic 
use  of  hieroglyphics,**  says  Mr.  Kenrick,  *'  would 
naturally  suggest  to  a'  practical  people,  such  as  the 
Phoenicians  were,  a  simplification  of  the  cumbrous 
system  of  the  Egyptians,  by  dispensing  altogether 
with  the  pictorial  and  symbolical  use,  and  assignii^ 
one  character  to  each  sound,  instead  of  the  mul- 
titude of  homophones  which  made  the  reading  of 
the  hieroglyphics  so  difficult ;  the  residence  of  the 
'  Phoenician  shepherds,'  the  Hyksos,  in  Egypt  might 
afford  an  oppoi-tunity  for  this  adaptation,  or  it  might 
be  brought  about  by  commei-cial  intercourse.  We 
cannot,  however,  trace  such  a  resemblance  between 
the  earliest  Phoenician  alphabet  known  to  us,  and 
the  phonetic  characteiv  of  Egypt,  as  to  give  any 
eeitainty  to  this  conclusion  "  (^Phoenicia,  pp.  164, 
165). 

Perhaps  all  thaC  can  be  inferred  fixnn  the  tradi- 
tion that  letters  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, but  that  they  were  the  invention  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  an  alpha- 
bet before  the  Phoenicians.  Wahl,  De  Wette,  and 
Kopp  are  inclined  to  a  Babylonian  origin,  under- 
standing the  S^poi  of  Diodorus  and  the  8yri  of 
Pliny  of  the  Babylonians.  But  Gesenius  has  shown 
this  to  be  untenable,  because  (1)  Pliny  distinctly 
mentions  both  8yr%  and  Atayriif  and  by  no  means 
confounds  them  ;  and  (2)  because  the  inscription  on 
the  seaKstone,  on  which  Kopp  based  his  theory,  is 
nothing  more  than  Phoenician,  and  that  not  of  the 
oldest  fi>nn,  bat  inclining  to  the  somewhat  later 
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Aramaic  diaracter.  This  seal-ctone  or  hnck  ooo- 
tained,  besides  a  cuneiform  inscriptioo,  scm^ 
Shemitic  characters  which  were  dectphend  \>j 
Kopp,  and  we»  placed  by  him  at  the  hesd  of  hU 
most  ancient  alphabets  {Biider  vnd  Schriften^  ii. 
p.  154).  Gesenius,  however,  read  them  with  a 
very  different  result.  He  himself  argues  for  i 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  alphabet,  in  oppnr..tinD 
to  a  Babylonian  or  Aramaean,  on  the  following 
grounds : — 1 .  That  the  names  of  (he  letters  ^.-f 
Phoenician,  and  not  Syrian.  Several  of  the  ram>^ 
are  found  alike  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  dia- 
lects :  as  for  insti^ce,  beth^  gimti^  zain,  mm,  ait, 
resht  sAt'n,  but  others  are  not  fi>und  in  Syriac  at  all 
at  least  not  in  the  same  sense.  Al^ph  in  Syria: 
signifies  **  a  thousand,"  not  "  an  ox ;  *'  daUtk  » 
not  "  a  door,"  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  nw,  y-yi, 
mem,  pe,  koph^  and  tau,  different  words  are  ose-i. 
The  Greek  forms  of  the  names  of  the  letters  a.T 
somewhat  in  favour  of  an  Aramaic  origin,  Injt 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  came  in  this  shape  from 
the  East,  and  that  they  were  not  so  modified  br  the 
Greeks  themselves.  2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Aramaic  dialect  was  the  language  of  the  inventors ; 
for  the  letters  ^  1  P  K,  which  to  them  were  cer- 
tainly consonants,  had  become  so  weak  io  the  Aiv 
maic  that  they  could  scarcely  any  loiter  appear  u 
such,  and  could  not  have  been  expreoed  by  s^r^s 
by  an  inventor  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  thii  tjA. 
3.  If  the  Phoenician  letters  are  pictorial,  as  then 
seems  reason  to  believe,  there  is  no  model,  arooe^ 
the  old  Babylonian  diaooverers  of  writing,  after 
which  they  could  have  been  fonned ;  while,  oo  tl» 
other  hand,  it  is  extremely  probable  tlut  the  PhoKii- 
cians,  from  their  extended  commerce,  especially  inth 
Egypt,  adopted  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  ^^ 
uetic  hiei-oglyphics,  thou^  they  took  neither  the 
figures  nor  the  names  from  this  source.  The  nan^ 
ot  some  of  the  letters  lead  us  to  a  nomade  pastuni 
people,  rich  in  herds :  aieph  (an  ox),  gimei  (a  camel , 
kaned  (an  ox-goad),  beth  (a  tent),  daUth  ^a  taiv 
door),  fxm  (a  tent-peg),  cheth  (a  hordle  or  pea  .  It 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  Gesenius  did  not  see  that 
this  very  fiict  militates  strongly  against  the  Phoe- 
nician origin  of  the  letters,  and  points,  as  has  becL 
observed  above,  rather  to  a  pastoral  than  a  »*• 
fiiring  people  as  their  inventors.  But  whether  or 
not  the  Phoenicians  were  the  inventors  of  the 
Shemitic  alphabet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  th<  r 
just  claim  to  being  its  diief  disseminators ;  and  with 
this  understanding  we  may  accept  the  genealogy  rf 
alphabets  as  given  bv  Ges^ns,  and  exhibited  ia 
the  accompanying  table. 
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Etnucan. 
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PehlvL 


Samaritan.       Palmyrene. 


SasaanU— writing.       EstnoigBlo 
I  and  Nctlorian. 


Hcb.aqatf* 
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Armenian? 


I 
Gnflc 

I 
Nlschl. 


Peahi 


tOw 


t 
Ukoii&or 


Whatever  minor  differences  may  exist  between 
the  ancient  and  more  modem  Shemitic  alphabets, 
they  have  two  chief  chancterictics  in  common : — 


1.  That  they  contain  only  oooaonanta  and  the  tbiw 
principal  long  vowels,  K*  V  * ;  the  other  Towvh 
being  rquvseotcd  by  signs  above,  below,  or  h  (h* 
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middle  of  letten,  or  being  omitted  altogether.  2. 
That  thej  are  written  from  right  to  left.  The  £thio. 
pic,  being  perhaps  a  non-Shemitic  alphabet,  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  is  the  cuneiform  character 
in  vhicfa  some  Shemitic  inscriptions  are  found.  The 
same  peculiarity  of  Egyptian  writing  was  remariced 
by  Herodotus.  Ko  instance  of  what  is  called 
bovstrophedon  writing — ^that  is  in  a  direction  from 
right  to  left,  and  fmm  left  to  right,  in  altenuite 
lines — is  found  in  Shemitic  monuments. 

The  old  Shemitic  alphabets  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  dasses:  1.  The  Phoenician,  as  it  ex- 
ists (a)  in  the  inscriptions  in  Cyprus,  Malta,  Car- 
pentras,  and  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  her  colonies. 
It  is  distinguished  by  an  absence  of  rowels,  and  by 
sometimes  having  the  words  divided  and  sometimes 
not.  (6).  In  the  inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins. 
(c;.  In  the  Phoenido-Egyptian  writing,  with  three 
vowel  signs,  dedphered  by  Caylus  on  the  mummy 
bandages.  From  (a)  are  derived  (d),  the  Sama- 
ritan character,  and  (0),  theGieek.  2.  The  Hebrew- 
Chaldee  character ;  to  which  bdong  (a),  the  Hebrew 
square  character ;  (6),  the  Palmyrene,  which  has 
some  traces  of  a  cursive  hand ;  (c),  the  Estrangelo, 
or  ancient  Syriac ;  and  (d),  the  andent  Arabic 
or  Cutic.  The  oldest  Arabic  writing  (the  Him* 
jaritic)  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ancient  He- 
brew or  Phoenician. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  which  of  all  these  was 
the  alphabet  originally  used  by  the  andent  Hebrews. 
In  considering  this  question  it  will  on  many  ao- 
ooonts  be  more  convenient  to  begin  with  the  com- 
mon square  cluuacter,  which  is  more  fiuniliar,  and 
whidi  from  this  fiuniltarity  is  more  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hebrew  language  and  writing.  In 
the  Talmud  {Sanh.  fol.  21 , 2)  this  character  is  called 
VT}D  ana,  •♦  square  writing,"  or  n»-rt»^«  3113, 

"Assyrian  writing;"  the  latter  appellation  being 
given  because,  according  to  the  tivdition,  it  came 
up  with  the  Israelites  from  Assyria.  Under  the 
term  Assyria  are  induded  Chaldea  and  Babylonia 
in  the  wider  sense ;  for  it  is  clear  that  in  ancient 
writers  the  names  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  are  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  the  same  characters.  The  lettei-s 
of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sai-danapalus  are 
called  Chaldean  (Athen.  xii.  p.  529)  and  Assyrian 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  469 ;  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex.  ii.  5,  §4). 
Again,  the  Assyrian  writing  on  the  pillars  erected 
•by  Darius  at  the  Bosporos  (Her.  iv.  87),  is  called 
by  Strabo  Persian  (xv.  p.  502).  Another  deriva- 
tion for  the  epithet  H^'l^B^,  ashsk&rith,  as  applied 
to  this  writing,  has  been  sug^^ested  by  Rabbi  Judah 
the  Holy,  who  derives  it  from  Mn^^D,  miuA- 
shereth,  «*  blessed ;"  the  tenn  being  applied  to  it 
because  it  was  employed  in  writing  the  sacred 
books.  Another  etymology  (from  *1tS^,  dshar, 
to  be  straight),  given  by  the  Hebrew  grammarian 
Abraham  de  Balmis,  describes  it  as  the  straight, 
perpendicular  writing,  so  making  the  epithet  equi- 
valent to  that  which  we  apply  to  it  in  calling 
it  the  square  character.  Hnpfeld,  starting  from 
the  same  root,  explains  the  Talmudic  designation 
as  merely  a  technical  term  used  to  denote  the  more 
modem  writing,  and  as  opposed  to  yiHt  roots, 
**  broken,"  by  which  the  andent  character  is  de- 
scribed. According  to  him  it  signifies  that  which 
is  fum,  strong,  protected  and  supported  as  with 
forts  and  walls,  referring  perhaps  to  the  horizontal 
strokes  on  which  the  letters  rest  as  on  a  foundation. 
In  this  view  he  compares  it  with  the  Ethiopic  cha- 
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racter,  which  is  called  in  Arabic  tV^iWLirj  "  sup- 
ported." It  must  be  confessed  that  none  of  these 
explanations  are  so  satisfactory  as  to  be  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted.     The  only  fact  to  be  derived 

from  the  word  H^^^K  is  that  it  is  the  source  of 

the  whole  Talmudic  tradition  of  the  Babylonian 
origin  of  the  square  character.  This  tradition  is 
embodied  in  the  following  passages  from  the  Jeru- 
salem and  Babylonian  Talmuds : — **  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion :  R.  Jose  says  Ezra  was  fit  to  have  the  law 
given  by  his  hand,  but  that  the  age  of  Moses  pre- 
vented it;  yet  though  it  was  not  given  by  his 
hand,  the  writing  and  the  language  were;  the 
writing  was  written  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  Syriac  tongue  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and 
they  could  not  read  the  writing  (Dan.  v.  8)  ;  from 
hence  it  is  leamt  that  it  was  given  on  the  same 
day.  R.  Nathan  says  the  lam  was  given  in  broken 
characters  (}^,  roots),  and  agrees  with  R.  Jose ; 
but  Rab  (t.  e.  K.  Judah  the  Holy)  says  that  the 
law  was  given  in  the  Assyrian  (t.  e,  the  square) 
character,  and  when  they  sinned  it  was  turned  into 
the  broken  character,  and  when  they  were  wortliy, 
in  the  days  of  Ezra,  it  was  turned  to  them  again  in 
the  Assyrian  chai^acter,  according  to  Zech.  ix.  12. 
It  is  a  tradition :  R.  Simeon  ben  Eleazar  says,  on 
the  account  of  R.  Eileazar  ben  Parts,  who  also  says, 
on  the  account  of  Eliezer  Hammodai,  the  law  was 
written  in  the  Assyrian  character  "  (Talm.  Jerus. 
Megillah,  fol.  71,  2,  3).  But  the  story,  as  best 
known,  is  told  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud : — **  Mar 
Zutra,  or  as  others  Mar  Ukba,  says,  at  fiKt  the  law 
was  given  to  Israd  in  the  Hebrew  (HIP,  t.  e.  the 
Samaritan)  writing  and  the  holy  tongue ;  and  again 
it  was  given  to  them,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  in  the 
Assyrian  writing  and  the  Syrian  tongue.  They 
chose  for  the  Israelites  the  Assyrian  writing  and 
the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the  Idiotae  the  Hebrew 
writing  and  the  Syrian  tongue.  Who  are  the 
Idiotae  f  R.  Cfaasda  says,  tlie  Cutheans  (or  Sama- 
ritans). What  is  the  Hebrew  writing  ?  R.  Chasda 
says,  the  Libonaah  writing"  {Sanhed.  fol.  21,  2; 
22,  1).  The  Libonaah  writing  is  explained  by 
R.  Solomon  to  mean  the  large  characters  in  which 
the  Jews  wrote  their  amulets  and  mezuzoth.  The 
broken  character  mentioned  above  can  oifly  apply  to 
the  Samaritan  alphabet,  or  one  very  similar  to  it. 
In  this  character  are  written,  not  only  manuscripts 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  varying  in  age  from 
the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  but  also  other  works 
in  Samaritan  and  Arabic  The  Samaritans  them- 
selves call  it  Hebrew  writing,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  square  character,  which  they  call  the  writing 
of  Ezra.  It  has  no  vowd  points,  but  a  diacritical 
mark  called  Marketono  is  employed,  and  words  and 
sentences  are  divided.  A  form  of  character  more 
ancient  than  the  Samaritan,  though  dosely  resem- 
bling it,  is  found  on  the  coins  struck  under  Simon 
Maccaboeus,  circ.  B.o.  142.  Of  this  writing  Ge- 
senius  remarks  (art.  Palodographie  in  Eisch  and 
Gruber's  Encyciopddie)  that  it  was  most  probably 
employed,  even  in  manuscripts,  during  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  was  gradually 
displaced  by  the  square  chiuacter  about  the  birth  of 
Christ,  ka  examination  of  the  characters  on  the 
Maocabaean  coins  shows  that  they  bear  an  extremely 
d(»e  resemblance  to  thoee  of  the  Phoenidan  insaip- 
ttons,  and  in  many  cases  are  all  but  identical  with 
them.  The  figures  of  three  characters  (Ti  t3t  D)  do 
not  oocor,  and  that  of  3  is  doubtful. 

In  order  to  explain  the  Talmudic  story  above 
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given,  and  the  relation  between  the  iquare  ch»- 
lucter  and  that  of  the  ooins,  different  theoiies  have 
been  constructed.  Some  held  that  the  square  cha- 
racter was  sacied,  and  used  by  the  priests,  while 
the  chaincter  on  the  coins  was  for  the  pui'poses  of 
oitiinary  life.  The  younger  Buztorf  {De  Lit,  Hehr, 
Qen,  Ant.)  maintained  that  the  square  alphabet  was 
the  oldest  and  the  original  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  that  before  the  Captivity  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter had  existed  ride  by  side  with  it ;  that  during 
the  Captivity  the  piiests  and  more  learned  part  of 
the  people  cultivated  the  square  or  sacred  character, 
while  those  who  wera  left  in  Palestine  adhered  to 
the  common  writing.  Ezra  brought  the  formei* 
back  with  him,  and  it  was  hence  called  Assyrian  or 
Chaldean.  The  other  was  used  principally  by  the 
Samaritans,  though  occasionally  by  the  Jews  tiiem- 
selves,  as  is  shown  by  the  characters  on  the  Maocar 
baean  coins.  This  opinion  found  many  supporters, 
and  a  singular  turn  was  given  to  it  by  Morinus 
{De  Lingua  PrimaewXy  p.  271)  and  Loescher  (Z>0 
Cauais  Ling,  Hehr.  pp.  207,  208),  who  maintained 
that  the  characters  on  the  coins  were  a  kind  of 
tachygraphic  writing  formed  from  the  square  cha- 
racter. Hartmann  {Ling,  Eini.  p.  28,  &c.)  also 
upheld  the  existence  of  a  twofold  character,  the 
sacred  and  profane.  The  favourers  of  this  hypo- 
tHesis  of  a  double  alphabet  had  some  analogies  to 
which  they  could  appeal  for  support.  The  Egyp- 
tians had  a  twofold,  or  even  a  threefold  character. 
The  cuneiform  writing  of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Medes  was  perhaps  a  sacred  character  for  monu- 
ments, the' Zend  being  used  for  ordinary  life.  The 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks  employ  different  cha* 
racters  according  as  they  I'equira  them  for  lettera, 
poems,  or  historical  writings.  But  analogy  is  not 
proof,  and  thei-efore  the  passage  in  Is.  viii.  1  has 
been  appealed  to  as  containing  a  dii^ect  allusion  to 
the  ordinary  writing  as  opposed  to  the  sacred  cha- 
racter. But  it  is  evident,  upon  examination,  that 
the  writing  there  referred  to  is  that  of  a  perfectly 
l^ble  character,  such  as  an  ordinary  unskilled  man 
might  read.  Irenaeus  {Ado,  Haeres,  ii.  24),  indeed, 
speaks  of  sacerdotal  letters,  but  his  information  is 
not  to  be  relied  on.  In  fact  the  sole  ground  for  the 
hypothesis  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  only  specimens 
of  the  Hebrew  writing  of  common  life  are  not  in 
the  usual  chaituster  of  the  manuscripts.  If  this 
supposition  of  the  coexistence  of  a  twofold  alphabet 
be  abandoned  as  untenable,  we  must  either  substi- 
tute for  it  a  second  hypothesis,  that  the  square  cha- 
racter was  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  that  the  Samaritan  was  used  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  or  that  the  two  alphabets  were 
successive  and  not  contemporaiy.  Against  the 
former  hypothesis  stands  the  fitct  that  the  coins  on 
which  the  so-called  Samaritan  character  occurs  were 
struck  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  names  He^ew  and 
Aasynan,  as  applied  to  the  two  alphabets,  would 
still  be  unaccounted  for.  There  remains  then  the 
hypothesis  that  the  square^iharacter  and  the  writing 
of  the  coins  succeeded  each  other  in  point  of  time, 
and  that  the  one  gi^nally  took  the  place  of  the 
other,  just  as  in  Arabic  the  Nischi  writing  has  dis- 
placed the  older  Cufic  character,  and  in  Syiiac  tlie 
Estrangelo  has  given  place  to  that  at  present  in  use. 
But  did  the  square  character  precede  the  character 
on  the  coins,  or  was  the  reverse  the  case  ?  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  docton  of  the  Talmud  {Sanh, 
fol.  21,  2 ;  22,  1),  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  the 
Law  was  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racter and  the  holy  tongue.    It  was  given  again 
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in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  As^/rian  chancter  sod 
the  Aramaean  tongue.  By  the  **  Hdnw "  cha- 
racter is  to  be  understood  what  is  dsewbere  called 
the  "  broken"  writing,  which  is  what  is  comnxnlj 
called  Samaritan ;  and  by  the  Assyrian  writing  is 
to  be  understood  the  square  character.  Bnt  Rabbi 
Judah  the  Holy,  who  adopted  a  diffa«nt  etymokgr 
for  the  word  nnitTK,  (Assyrian),  says  that  the 
Law  was  first  given  in  this  square  duiracter,  bat 
that  afterwards,  when  the  people  sinned,  it  vi» 
changed  into  the  broken  writing,  which  again,  upon 
their  repentance  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  was  coaveit»i 
into  the  square  character.  In  both  these  cases  it  is 
evident  that  the  tradition  is  entirely  built  upon  th< 
etymology  of  the  word  ashah^aritk,  and  varies  ac^ 
cording  to  the  diffei-ent  conceptions  formed  of  iti 
meaning :  consequently  it  is  of  but  sli^t  value  2s 
direct  testimony.  The  varying  character  of  th« 
tradition  shows  moreover  that  it  was  framed  after 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name  had  become  Io>t 
Origen  (on  £z.  ix.  4)  says  that  in  the  ancient  alpha- 
bet the  Taa  had  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  (ffexnpli, 
i.  86,  Montiaucon)  that  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  word  H^n^  was  written  in  ancioit  Hebrew  chs- 
ractere,  not  with  those  in  use  in  his  day,  **  for  tbtr 
say  that  Ezra  used  other  [lettei-s]  after  the  Cap- 
tivity." Jerome,  following  Oi-igen,  gives  out  as 
certun  what  his  predecessor  only  mentioDed  as  a 
report,  and  the  tiudition  in  his  hands  assumci^  a 
different  aspect.  **  It  is  certain,**  he  says,  *'  tiut 
Ezra  the  scribe  and  doctor  of  the  law,  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  I'estoratioD  of  the 
Temple  under  2<erubbabel,  discovered  other  letter* 
which  we  now  use :  whereas  up  to  that  tinw  tiw 
charactera  of  the  Samaritans  and  Hebrews  were  the 
same.  ...  And  the  tetiagi'ammaton  name  <>(  the 
Lord  we  find  in  the  present  day  written  in  xanAi 
letters  in  certain  Gi-eek  rolls  **  {Proi.  Gal.  ui  Lif^. 
Reg.).  The  testimony  of  Origen  with  regani  tw 
the  form  of  Tau  undei^gocs  a  similar  moditicatiitQ. 
**  In  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  which  the  Saindi> 
tans  use  to  this  day,  the  last  letter,  tou,  has  tht 
foi*m  of  a  cross."  Again,  in  another  passage  •  £p. 
136  ad  Marceli.  ii.  704,  Ep.  14,  ed.  Martiacay. 
Jerome  remarks  that  the  ineffable  name  niiT,  biri^; 
misunderstood  by  the  Greeks  when  they  met  vkth 
it  in  their  books,  was  read  hj  them  pipi,  i.  e. 
nini.  It  has  been  infeired  from  this  that  the 
anci^t  characters,  to  which  both  Jerome  and  Oricea 
refer  in  the  first-quoted  passages,  were  the  sipxre 
characters,  because  in  them  al<N]e,  and  not  in  th<» 
Samaritan,  does  any  resemblance  between  Hirr  xti 
nini  exist.  There  is  nothing,  howe%-er,  to  shov 
that  Jerome  contemplated  the  same  case  in  the  two 
passages.  In  the  one  he  expressly  mentions  the 
"  ancient  characters,"  and  evidently  as  an  ezoeptbui 
instance,  for  they  were  only  found  in  **  certain  roIU ;" 
in  the  other  he  appears  to  speak  of  an  occumiK'e 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Again,  it  is  Jerome,  ard 
not  Origen,  who  is  responsible  for  the  asantkn  thai 
in  the  Samaritan  alphabet  the  Tau  has  the  fom  a 
a  cross.  Origen  merely  says  this  is  the  case  in  the 
ancient  or  original  {apxaiois)  Hebrew  chaiartef»« 
and  his  assertion  is  true  <^  the  writing  on  the 
Maocabaean  coins,  and  of  the  ancient  and  even  the 
more  modem  Phoenician,  but  not  of  the  alphabet 
known  to  us  as  the  Samaritui.  It  seems  d«tr. 
therefore,  that  Jerome's  language  on  this  pvist 
cannot  be  ivgaided  as  strictly  accurate. 

There  are  many  arguments  which  go  to  vl^'V 
that  the  Samaritan  character  is  oUer  thaa  (i-e 
sqnare  Hebrew.    One  of  thesa  is  derived  fifia  ^ 
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fTirtftwe  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  most  date  at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  northern  kingdom  retaining  the  ancient  writing 
vhich  was  once  common  to  both.  But  there  is  no 
evidenoe  for  the  existence  of  the  Sanuiritan  Penta- 
teuch before  the  Oaptivity,  and  the  opinion  which 
DOW  most  commonly  prevails  is  that  the  Samaritans 
received  it  first  in  the  Maccabaean  pei'iod,  and  with' 
it  the  Jewish  writing  (Hiivemick,  Eini,  i.  290). 
The  question  is  still  far  from  being  decided,  and 
while  it  remains  in  this  condition  the  arguments 
derived  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
Allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Hupfeld  {Stud,  und 
Krit.  1830,  ii.  279,  &c.)  contends  that  the  common 
theory,  that  the  Samaritans  received  their  writing 
from  the  ancient  Israelitish  times,  but  maintained 
it  more  fiiithfully  than  tlic  Jews,  is  improbable, 
because  the  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  i:ace,  entirely 
<litferent  from  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  had,  like 
their  language,  a  preponderating  Aramaic  element: 
coDsequeotly,  if  they  had  had  a  chai-acter  peculiar 
to  themselves,  independently  of  their  sacred  book, 
it  would  rather  have  been  Axamaic.  He  argues 
that  the  Samaritans  received  their  present  writing 
with  their  Pentateuch  from  the  Jews,  because  the 
Samaritan  character  differs  in  several  important 
particulars  from  that  on  the  Phoenician  monu- 
ments, but  coincides  in  all  characteristic  deviations 
with  the  ancient  Hebrew  on  the  Maccabaean  coins. 
These  deviations  are — (1)  the  horizontal  strokes  in 
ArM,  Mem^  and  Nun,  which  have  no  parallel  on 
the  Phoenician  monuments :  (2)  the  angular  heads 
of  Beth^  DcUetAf  and  especially  *Am,  which  last 
Mver  occurs  in  an  angular  form  in  Phoeuician : 
''3^  the  entirely  different  forms  of  Tbode  and  Vau^ 
u  well  as  of  Zain  and  Samech,  whicli  are  not 
found  on  the  Maccabaean  coins.  In  the  Samaiitan 
letters  Aieph,  Cheth,  Lamedy  Shiuy  there  is  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  forms  of  the  old  Hebrew :  the 
only  marked  deviation  is  in  the  form  of  Tau,  To 
the«  considerations  Hupfeld  adds  the  traditions  of 
Origen  and  Jerome  and  the  Talmud  already  given, 
anil  the  &ct  that  the  Samaritans  have  preserved 
their  letters  unchanged,  a  circumstance  which  is 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  these  letters 
were  r^arded  by  them  with  superstitious  reverence 
»  \  sacred  character  which  had  come  to  them  from 
tkithoat,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  earlier 
indis^enous  tiadition  of  writing,  necessarily  became 
a  lifeless  permanent  type. 

The  names  of  the  letters,  and  the  correspondence 
r/f  their  forms  to  their  names  in  the  Phoenician  and 
f^hoenicio-Samaritan  alphabets,  supply  another  ar- 
.rument  for  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  to  the 
Hebrew  square  duumcter :  e,  g,  *A%n  (an  eye),  which 
on  the  coins  and  Phoenician  monuments  has  the 
form  o ;  Rcsh  (a  head),  q.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  names  Vcm  (a  nail  or  peg),  Zain  (a  weapon), 
Oiph  (the  hollow  hand),  correspond  to  their  forms 
better  in  the  square  character:  this,  however,  at 
most,  would  only  prove  that  both  are  derived  fix>m 
the  same  original  alphabet  in  which  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  shape  and  name  of  each  letter 
was  more  complete.  Again,  we  ti-ace  the  Phoe- 
niinao  alphabet  much  further  back  than  the  square 
character.  The  fiaunous  inscription  on  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Eshmunazar,  found  at  Sidon  in  1855,  is 
referred  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  to  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  The  date  of  the  inscription  at  Mai'seilles  is 
more  uncertain.  Some  would  place  it  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Greek  colony  there,  B.C.  600. 
VOL.  n. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  much 
more  recent.  Besides  these  we  have  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Sigaeum  and  Amyclae  in  the  ancient  Greek 
character,  which  is  akin  to  the  Phoenician.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hebraeo-Chaldee  chai-acter  is  not 
found  on  historic  monuments  before  the  bii-th  of 
Christ.  A  consideration  of  the  various  readings 
which  have  arisen  from  the  interchange  of  similar 
characters  in  the  present  text  leads,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  to  results  which  are  rather  &vour- 
able  to  the  squaie  character,  for  in  this  alone  are 
the  manuscripts  written  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  following  examples  are  given,  with  one 
exception,  by  Ge&enius  :— 

(a)  In  the  square  alphabet  are  confounded — 

3  and  3.    n^33B^,  Neh.  xU.  14=n*33e^,  Neh.  xll.  3 ; 

^"OT- 1  Chr.  ix.  15  =  ^n3^  Neh.  xL  17. 
^  and  \    |pyv  Gen- xlvl.  27=jpp\  1  Chr.  I.  42. 
3  and  Q.    niTD»  1  K.  vll.  40=nn^D.  a  Chr.  iv.  11. 
3  and  -J.    n^K^n.    i*s-  xvlli.  I2=n")55'n.  2  Sam. 

xxU.  12. 
I   and  j.    t^yo,  Ps.  xxxL  3=pytD.  P«- 1**1-  3. 

(6)  In  both  alphabets  are  confounded — 

land  "J.    nsn.  1  Ch*"-   *•  S=riD^T.  Gen.  x.  3; 

D*3*n.  1  Chr.  I.  7  =  D^m.  Gen.  x.  4  ; 

njCl,  Lev.  xl.  14  =  nXT,  Dent.  xiv.  13 ; 

Xn^V  P».  xviiL  1  l=fc<1^1. 2  Sam.  xxli.  11. 

(c)  In  the  Phoeuician  alone — 

3  and  1.    3^n.  2  Sam.  xxlll,  29=^^^»  1  Chr.  xf.  30. 
>  and  t^,  whence  probably  |^y,  Josh.  xxi.  16=|(^, 

1  Chr.  Ti.  44. 
3  and  B-    ^1^3.  1  Chr.  xt  37=^")pQ,  2  Sam.  xxiiL  36; 

(d)  In  neither — 

3  and  "T.    DinD-  Neh.  vll.  7=D^m.  Ezr.  ii.  2. 

3  and  n-    jnn.  Num.  xxvl.  35=nnn- 1  Chr.  vii,  20 . 

pOn.  1  Chr.  vi.  76  [61]=  niDn.  Josh. 

xxl.  32. 

The  third  class  of  these  readings  seems  to  point 
to  a  period  when  the  Hebrews  used  the  Phoenician 
character,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet and  the  Hebrew  coin-writing  shows  that  the 
examples  of  which  Gesenius  makes  a  fourth  class, 
might  really  be  included  under  the  third:  for  in 
these  some  tbims  of  3  and  "1,  as  well  as  of  3  and  J1, 
are  by  no  means  unlike.  This  circumstance  takes 
away  some  of  the  importance  which  the  above 
results  othei-wise  give  to  the  square  character. 
Indeed,  after  writing  his  Hebrdische  SpracJie  uiid 
Schrift,  Gesenius  himself  appeals  to  have  modified 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  in  that 
work,  and  instead  of  maintaining  that  the  square 
chaiTicter,  or  one  essentially  similar  to  it,  was  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the  LXX.,  and  that  the  Mac- 
cabees retained  the  old  character  for  their  coins,  as 
the  Arabs  retained  the  CuBc  some  centuries  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Nischi,  he  concludes  as  most 
probable,  in  his  article  Paldographie  (in  Ersch  and 
G ruber's  Encyci,\  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  was 
Brst  changed  for  the  square  character  about  the 
birth  of  Christ.  A  comparison  of  the  Phoenidan 
with  the  square  alphabet  shows  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  the  immediate  development  of  the 
former,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  formed 
gradually  from  it  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  essential  difference  of 
some  characters,  and  the  similarity  of  others,  render 
it  piobable  that  the  two  alphabets  are  both  de- 
scended from  one  more  ancient  than  either,  of  which 
each  has  retained  some  peculiarities.     This  more 
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ancient  form,  Hupfeld  {ITebrSische  Orammttikf 
§7)  maintains,  is  the  original  alphabet  invented  by 
tile  Babylonians,  and  extended  by  the  Phoenicians. 
From  this  the  square  cliaracter  was  developed  by 
thi'ee  stages. 

1.  In  its  oldest  form 'it  appears  on  Phoenician 
monuments,  stones,  and  coins.  The  number  of 
the  insci'ipUons  containing  Phoenician  writing  was 
77,  greater  and  smaller,  in  the  time  of  Gesenius, 
but  it  has  since  been  increased  by  the  discovery 
of  the  famous  sarcophi^us  of  Eshmunazar  king 
of  Sidon,  and  the  excavations  which  have  stiH 
more  recently  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthage  have  brought  to  light  many  others  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Those  described 
by  Gesenius  were  found  at  Athens  (three  bilingual), 
at  Malta  (four,  one  of  which  is  bilingual),  in 
Cyprus  among  the  ruins  of  Kitium  (thii-ty-thi-ee), 
in  Sicily,  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  (twelve),  and  in 
the  regions  of  Cai-tliage  and  Numidia.  They  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  period  between  Alexander 
and  the  age  of  Augustus.  A  Punic  inscription  on 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevems  brings  down  the 
Phoenician  •chaiucter  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ.  Besides  these  inscrip- 
tions on  stone,  there  are  a  number  of  coins  bearing 
Phoenician  charactere,  of  which  those  found  in  Cilicia 
are  the  mc>st  ancient,  and  belong  to  tlie  times  of  the 
Persian  domination.  The  chamctei'  on  all  th^  is 
essentially  the  same.  In  its  best  form  it  is  found 
on  the  Sicilian,  Maltese,  Cyprian,  and  Cailhaginian 
interiptions.  On  tlie  Cilician  coins  it  is  perhaps  most 
original,  degenerating  on  the  later  coins  of  Phoe- 
nicia, Spain,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  be- 
coming almost  a  cursive  character  in  the  monuments 
of  Numidia  and  the  Afiican  provinces.  There  ai^e 
no  final  lett^i-s  and  no  divisions  of  words.  The 
chai-acteristics  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  as  it  is 
thus  discovei-ed  are,  that  it  is  pui'ely  consonantal; 
that  it  consists  of  twenty-two  letters  written  fi-om 
right  to  left,  and  is  distinguished  by  strong  perpen- 
dicular sti-okes  and  the  cl<^  heads  of  the  lettei^ ; 
that  the  names  and  order  of  the  letters  were  the 
same  as  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  names  of  the  Greek  letters  which  came 
immediately  from  Phoenicia;  and  that  originally 
the  alphabet  was  pictorial,  the  letters  representing 
figures.  This  last  position  has  been  strongly  opposed 
by  Wuttke  {Zeitsch/d.  2>.  M,  G.  xi.  75,  &c.), 
who  maintains  that  the  ancient  Phoenician  al- 
phabet contains  no  traces  of  a  pictorial  character, 
and  that  the  letters  are  simply  combinations  of 
strokes.  It  is  impossible  hei'e  to  give  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  I'eader  is  refen-ed  for  fuither  infor- 
mation to  his  aiticle.  This  ancient  Phoenician 
chaiacter  in  its  earliest  form  was  probably,  says 
Hupfeld,  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  used  by  them  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  living  language  till  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Closely  allied  with  it  aro  the  characters  on 
the  Maocabaean  coins,  and  the  Samaritan  alphabet. 

2.  While  the  old  writing  remained  so  almost 
unchanged  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Samaritans, 
it  was  undei^oing  a  gi^ual  tmnsfbrmation  among 
its  original  inventors,  the  Aramaeans,  especially 
those  of  the  West.  This  transformation  was  effected 
by  opening  the  heads  of  the  letters,  and  by  bending 
the  perpendicular  stroke  into  a  horizontal  one,  which 
in  the  cursive  chai-acter  sei-ve«l  for  a  connecting 
stroke,  and  in  the  inscriptions  on  stone  for  a  Irasis 
or  foundation  for  the  lettere.  The  character  in  this 
ibim  \B  found  in  the  eai'liest  stige  on  the  stone  of 
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Carpentras,  where  the  letters  p.  3*  *1*  *\  have  opni 
heads ;  aud  later  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  rains  of 
PalmyrA,  where  the  characters  are  distinguished  by 
the  open  heads  degenerating  sometimes  to  a  point, 
and  by  horizontal  connecting  strokes.     Besides  tiie 
stone  of  Carpentras,  the  older  form  of  the  modiriel 
Aramaean  character  is  found  on  some  fragments  of 
papyrus  found  in  Jh^ypt,  and  preserved  in  the  Ul»vy 
at  Turin,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Dake  of  Bisob-. 
Plates  of  these  are  given  in  Gesenius'  Manamtnt'i 
Phoenicia  (tab.  28-33).    They  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  later  Ptolemies,  and  are  written  in  an  Ara- 
maic dialect.     The  inscription  on  the  CarpeDtn.> 
stone  was  the  work  of  heathen  scribes,  probably, 
as  Dr.  Levy  suggests  (^Zeitsch.  d,  D,  M.  G.jd.Sl .. 
the  Babylonian  colonists  of  Egypt ;  the  writiog  «f 
the  papyri  he  attributes  to  Jews.     The  inscri^ion 
on  the  vase  of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis  is  placed 
by  the  Due  de  Luynes  and  M.  Mariette  in  the  4th 
century  b.c.    In  the  Blacas  fragments  the  heads  oi' 
the  letters  2'  ^*  *1,  have  fallen  away  alto^h^r. 
In  the  forms  of  H*  rv  3  we  see  the  origin  ^  ib^ 
figui-es  of  the  squai-e  chaiucter.     The  final  fonn5  <f 
Caph  and  Nun  occur  for  the  fiist  time.     The  Psj> 
myrene  writing  represents  a  later  stage,  and  brn^s 
principally  to  the  second  and  thiitl  centoHtf  atiir 
Christ,  the  time  of  the  gi«ate>t  prosperity  of  Pal- 
myi:a.     The  oldest  inscription  belongs  to  the  y«^- 
396  of  the  Greeks  (a.d.  84),  and  the  latest  to  the 
year  569  (a.d.  257).     The  writing  was  not  cno- 
fined  to  Palmyra,  for  an  inscripticm  in  the  tasii-- 
character  was  found  at  Abilene.     Tii«  Palmyrert' 
inscriptions  are  fifteen  in  number :  ten  bilingiol,  in 
Syriac  and  Greek,  and  Syriac  and  Latin.     Two  u^ 
pi'esetTed  at  Rome,  four  at  Oxfoi^.     Those  at  I^«i^ 
differ  from  the  rest,  in  having  lost  Uie  heads  oi'  tro* 
letters  !1>  *7>  "1>  y,  while  the  forms  of  the  \  C*  H 
are  like  the  Phoenician.     Of  the  cursive  Aaavrias 
writing,  which  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  AramaAo, 
Mr.  Layard  remarks,  **  On  monuments  and  remairb^ 
purely  Syrian,  or  such  as  cannot  be  traced  to  a  fo.e<jp 
people,  only  one  form  of  character  has  been  (yacorert^i 
and  it  so  closely  I'esembles  the  cursive  of  Ac^yr.i. 
that  there  can  be  little  douht  as  to  the  identitv  ni 
the  origin  of  the  two.    If,  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria,  whether  Phoenicians  or  others,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  letters,  and  those  letters  were  sach  » 
exist  upon  the  earliest  monuments  of  that  coart.j. 
the  cursive  character  of  the  Assyrians  may  have  tea. 
as  ancimt  as  the  cuneiform.   However  that  mar  b«. 
this  hieratic  character  has  not  vet  been  found  xr 
Assyria  on  remains  of  a  very  early  epoch,  aad  .: 
would  seem  probable  that  simple  perj^cndicular  a»>J 
horizontal  lines  preceded  rounded  forms,  being  better 
suited  to  lettei-s  carved  on  stooe  tablets  or  iork«. 
At  Nimroud  the  cui-sive  writing  was  found  on  psrt 
of  an  alabaster  vase,  and  on  fragments  of  pott«.  f . 
taken  out  of  the  nibbi^h  covering  the  ruins«     *  *'- 
the  alabaster  vase  it  accompaiffed  an  inscriptKCi  i 
the  cuneiform  character,  containing  the  name  of  U* 
Khorsabad  king,  to  whose  reign  it  is  evident,  ^'^n 
several  cireumstances,  the  vase  must  be  attribt.t>^l. 
It  has  also  been  foniid  on  Babylonian  brieks  of  th- 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar ''  (iVm.  ii.  pp.  165,  ItVi-. 
M.  Fresnel  discovered  at  Kasr  some  hfty  fragmesti^ 
of  potteiy  covered  with  this  cursive  diancter  la 
ink.     These,  too,  are  said  to  be  of  the  s^  (f 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Joum,  Asiat.  Julv  185.%  p.  77  . 
Dr.  Levy  {Zeitxh.  d.  D.U.O.  ix.  465)  mainJaiE^ 
in  aocordnnce  with  the  Talmudic  traditioo.  thit 
the  Jews  acquired  this  cursive  writing  in  Bal»rit«u 
and  brought  it  back  with  them  after  the  CRl^tMity 
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t(^«ther  with  the  Chaldee  language,  and  that  it 
gradaallj  displaced  the  older  alphabet,  of  which 
th^ments  remain  in  the  forms  of  the  final  letters. 

3.  While  this  modification  was  taking  place 
ID  the  Aramaic  lettera,  a  similar  pix)ce8s  of  change 
was  gcMng  on  in  the  old  character  among  the  Jews. 
We  ali^eady  find  indicationa  of  this  in  the  Macca- 
Wean  coua^  where  the  straight  strokes  of  some 
letters  are  broken.  The  Ai-amaic  character,  too, 
had  appcu^ently  an  influence  upon  the  Hebrew,  pro- 
portioned to  the  influence  ezei-cised  by  the  Aramaic 
dialect  upon  the  Hebrew  language.  The  heads  of 
the  letten  still  left  in  the  Paimyrene  cha)^cter  ai-e 
removed,  the  position  and  length  of  seveitd  oblique 
strokes  are  altered  (as  in  H*  h*  1»  H).  It  lost  the 
character  of  a  cursive  hand  by  the  sepai-ation  of 
the  several  letters,  and  the  stitf  ornaments  which 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  oalligraphers,  and  thus 
became  an  angular,  unuorm,  bioken  character,  from 
vbich  it  receives  its  name  square  (PSnO  3113). 

Id  the  letters  H»  2»  3*  3>  tD'  3>  D'  V'  S>  T\,  the 
Aegrpto- Aramaic  appears  the  older,  and  the  Pai- 
myrene mo6t  resembles  the  square  character.  In 
others,  on  the  contrary,  as  !!•  t3>  p»  \  the  square 
character  is  closely  allied  to  the  forms  in  the  Blacas 
fragments;  and  in  some,  as  "1>  n>  V  T>  ^  IS^t  both 
the  older  alphabets  agi'ee  with  the  squai'e  character. 
So  &r  as  regards  the  development  of  the  square 
character  from  the  Aramaean,  as  it  appears  on  the 
ktone  of  Carpentras  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  Hup- 
f^d  and  Gesenius  are  substantially  agi-ec<l,  but  they 
d^der  widely  on  another  and  veiy  impoilant  point, 
(ksaiius  is  disposed  to  allow  some  weight  to  the 
traditioQ  as  pi-eserved  in  the  Talmud,  Origen,  and 
Jerome,  that  the  Hebrews  at  some  peiiod  adopted  a 
character  different  from  their  own.  The  Chaldee 
square  alphabet  he  oonsideiv  as  originally  of  Am* 
maic  origin,  but  transferred  to  the  Hebrew  language. 
To  this  conclusion  he  appeal's  to  be  drawn  by  the 
sanne  Assyrian  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  the  squaie 
character,  which  he  infers  was  prebably  the  ancieut 
character  of  Assyria.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  trace  of  it  should  be  found  on 
tn«  Assyrian  monuments;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  a  theory  upon  a 
oame,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  uncertain. 
The  change  of  alphabet  from  the  Phoenician  to  the 
Aram;>ean,  and  the  development  of  the  Syriac  from 
tii<*  Aramaean,  Gesenius  regards  as  two  distinct 
ciAMimstances,  which  took  place  at  different  times, 
xh!  were  separated  by  a  considerable  interval.  The 
formation  of  the  square  character  he  maintttins  can- 
not be  put  earlier  than  the  second  century  after 
t'hi-ist.  Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more 
s<.i>w  of  reason,  rejects  altogetlier  the  theory  of  an 
abrupt  change  of  character,  because  he  doubts 
ntiether  any  instance  can  be  shown  of  a  simple 
<>xchaiige  of  alphabets  in  the  case  of  a  people  who 
have  ali*eady  a  tradition  of  writing.  The  ancient 
.»'tters  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
aj>l  fi  om  that  period  writing  did  not  cease,  but  was 
nther  more  practised  in  the  transcription  of  the 
A.ii-rt^  books.  Besides,  on  compcu'ing  the  Paimyrene 
f^ith  the  square  chaiTicter,  it  is  clear  that  the 
i'i'imer  has  been  altered  and  doveloj)cd,  a  result 
which  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  case  of  a 
oommanication  from  without  which  overwhelmed 
A.\  tradition  and  spontaneity.  The  case  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  people 
who  received  an  alphabet  entire,  which  they  re- 
y^rded  as  sacred  in  consequence  of  its  association 
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with  their  sacred  book,  and  which  they  therefore 
retained  unaltered  with  superstitious  fidelity.  More- 
over, in  the  old  Hebrew  writing  on  the  coins  we 
see  alieady  a  tendency  to  several  important  altera- 
tions, as,  for  example,  in  the  open  heads  of  3  and  "1, 
and  the  base  lines  of  !!•  3>  Di  ^ ;  and  many  lettera, 
as  n,  are  derived  rather  from  the  coin-character 
than  from  the  Paimyrene,  while  td  and  p  are  en- 
tirely Phoenician.  Finally,  Hupfeld  adds,  '*  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable — nay,  almost  in- 
conceivable—that the  Jews,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
then  enthusiasm  for  their  saci'ed  books,  should,  con- 
sciously and  without  apparent  I'eason,  have  adopted 
a  foreign  character  and  abandoned  the  ancient  writr 
ing  of  their  fathers." 

Assuming,  then,  as  approximately  true,  tiiat  the 
square  chai'acter  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  gradual  process  of  development,  and 
that  it  was  not  adopted  in  its  present  sha])e  from 
without,  but  became  what  it  is  by  an  internal 
organic  change,  we  have  further  to  consider  at  what 
time  it  acquired  its  present  foim.  Kopp  {Bilder 
und  Schriften,  ii.  p.  177)  places  it  as  late  as  the 
4th  century  after  Christ;  but  he  nppeara  to  be 
guided  to  his  conclusion  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
the  Paimyrene  character,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  extended  into  the  3rd  century.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  f]x>m  several  considerations,  that 
in  the  4th  ceutuiy  the  squaj*e  character  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  it  is  to  this  day,  and  had 
for  some  time  been  so.  The  descriptions  of  tlie 
foims  of  the  lettei-s  in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome 
coincide  most  exactly  with  the  pi-esent ;  for  both 
ai'e  acquainted  with  final  lettei*s,  and  describe  as 
similar  those  lettei-s  which  resemble  each  other  in 
the  modem  alphabet,  as,  for  instance,  3  and  3,  *7 
and  ■),  n  and  n,  1  *  and  \  T  and  |,  D  and  D.  The 
calligi*aphic  ornaments  which  were  employed  in  the 
writing  of  the  synjigogue  rolls,  as  the  Tag<jin  on 
the  letters  |^  J  T  3  t3  V  C^,  the  point  in  the  broken 
headline  of  n  ("Tt ),  and  many  other  prescriptions  for 
the  orthography  of  the  Torah  aie  found  in  the 
Talmud,  and  show  that  Hebrew  calligrnphy,  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  minute  laws  observotl 
with  superstitious  reverence,  had  long  received  its 
full  development,  and  was  Ijecome  a  fixetl  umdter- 
able  type,  as  it  has  remained  ever  since.  The 
chano:e  of  character,  moreover,  not  onlv  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  and  the  Talmud,  but  even  as  early  as 
Origen,  was  an  event  already  long  piut,  and  so  old 
and  involved  in  the  darkness  of  fable  as  to  be  attri- 
buted in  the  common  le<xend  to  Ezra,  or  by  most  of 
the  Talmudists  to  God  Himself.  The  very  obscurity 
which  surrounds  the  meaning  of  the  terms  yjH 
and  nmCJ'K  as  applied  to  the  old  and  new  writing 
respectively,  is  another  proof  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Talmudists  the  squai-e  chai'acter  had  become 
peimanent,  and  that  the  history  of  the  changes 
through  which  it  had  passed  had  been  lost.  In 
the  Mishna  (i5^rt66.  xii.  5)  the  case  is  mentioned  of 
two  Zams  (TT)  being  written  for  C/icth  (PI),  which 
could  only  be  true  of  the  square  character.  The 
oflen-quoted  passage.  Matt.  v.  18,  which  is  gene- 
rally brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  square 
character  must  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  who  mentions  l&ra,  or  yvd^  as  the  small- 
est letter  of  the  alphabet,  preves  at  least  that  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character  was  no  longer 
in  use,  but  that  tlie  Paimyrene  character,  or  one 
veiy  much  like  it,  had  been  introduced.  From  tliese 
circiimstitnces  we  may  infer,  with  Hupfeld  (Stitd.  und 
Krit.  1830,  ii.  288),  that  Winston's  conjecture  is 
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approximately  true;  namely,  that  about  the  first  or 
second  century  after  Christ  the  square  character 
assumed  its  present  form ;  though  in  a  question  in- 
volred  in  so  much  uncertainty,  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  with  great  positiveness.* 

Next  to  the  scattered  hints  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Jerome,  the  most  direct  evidence  on  this  point  is 
supplied  by  the  so-called  Alphdbetum  Jesuitttnan^ 
which  is  found  in  a  MS.  (Codex  Marchalianus,  now 
lost)  of  the  LXX.  of  Lam.  ii.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
Gi^eek  scribe,  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  or  more 
probably  entirely  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  who  copied 
slavishly  the  letters  which  were  before  him.  In  this 
alphabet  n  is  written  n  ;  ^  and  1  are  of  nearly  equal 
length,  the  latter  being  distii^ished  by  two  dots ; 
p  is  made  like  p,  and  n  like  H.  The  letters  on  tlie 
two  Abraxas  gems  in  his  possession  were  thought 
by  Montfaucon  (Praelim,  ad  Hex.  Orig,  i.  22,  23) 
to  have  been  Hebrew ;  but  as  they  have  not  been 
iaXiXj  deciphered,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
them.  Other  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  written  by  ignorant  scribes  are 
found  in  a  Codex  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  by  Treschow  {Tmt.  deacr.  Cod. 
Vet,  aiiquot  Gr.  N.  T.),  and  three  have  been 
edited  from  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  in  the  Nouoeau 
lyaite  Diplomatique  published  by  the  Benedictines. 
To  these,  as  to  the  AJphabetum  Jesuitarum,  Ken- 
nioott  justly  attributes  no  value  {Dissert,  Gen,  p. 
69  note).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hebrew 
writing  of  a  monk,  taken  from  the  work  of  Rabonus 
Maurus,  De  inventione  linguanun.  The  Jews  them- 
selves recognize  a  double  character  in  the  winting 
of  their  synagc^ue  rolls.  The  earlier  of  these  is 
called  the  Tom  writing  (3113  DD),  as  some  sup- 
pose, from  Tam,  the  grandson  of  Rashi,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  12th  century,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  inventor;  or,  according  to  others,  from  the 
perfect  form  of  the  lettera,  the  epithet  Tam  being 
then  taken  as  a  significant  epithet  of  the  square 
character,  in  which  sense  the  expression  ilH^nS 
nisn»  dthXbdh  thammdh  occurs  in  the  Talmud 

(Shabbath,  foL  103  6).  Phylacteries  written  in 
this  chai-acter  were  hence  called  Tam  tephiiUn.  The 
letters  have  fine  pointed  comers  and  perpendicular 
taggin  (\*^T)\  or  little  strokes  attached  to  the  seven 
letters  ptiOVK'.  The  Tam  writing  is  chiefly 
found  in  German  synagogue  rolls,  and  probably 
also  in  those  of  the  Polish  Jews.  The  Weish  writ- 
ing (ins  fi^^11)»  to  which  the  Jews  assign  a  hiter 
date  than  to  the  other,  usually  occurs  in  the  syna- 
gogue rolls  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  Spanish 
and  Kastem  Jews.  The  figures  of  the  letters  are 
rounder  than  in  the  Tam  writing,  and  the  taggin, 
or  crown-like  ornaments,  terminate  in  a  thick  point. 
But  besides  these  two  forms  of  writing,  which  are 
not  essentially  distinct,  there  are  minor  difierenoes 
observable  in  the  manuscripts  of  different  countries. 
The  Spanish  character  is  Uie  most  regular  and 
simple,  and  is  for  the  most  part  lai-ge  and  bold, 
forming  a  true  square  character.  The  German  is 
more  sloping  and  compressed,  with  pointed  comers ; 
but  finer  Uian  the  Spanish.  Between  these  the 
Frendi  and  Italian  character  is  intermediate,  and  is 
hence  called  by  Kennicott  {Diss,  Gen,  p.  71)  cha- 

*  Another  link  between  the  Palmyrene  and  the  square 
character  is  supplied  by  the  writing  on  some  of  the 
Babyloniaa  bowls,  deacrtbed  by  Mr.  Ijiyard  (yin,  and 
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racter  intermedius.  It  is  for  the  most  part  rather 
smaller  than  the  othei's,  and  the  forma  of  the  ktten 
are  rounder  (Eichhora,  Einl,  ii.  37-41 ;  Tycben. 
Tentamen  de  var.  cod.  Hdfr.  V,  T.  MSS.  genm- 
bus,  p.  264 ;  Bellermann,  De  tisic  paleog.  Hehr. 
p.  43). 

The  Alphabet, — ^The  oldest  evidence  on  the  sabject 
of  ihe  Hebrew  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  alpha- 
betical Psalms  and  poems;  Pas.  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  nxrii.. 
cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. ;  Prov.  xxxi.  10-31;  Lam, 
i.-^iv.  From  these  we  ascertain  that  the  number  of 
the  letters  was  twenty-two,  as  at  present.  Toe 
Arabic  alphabet  originally  consisted  of  the  sarae 
number.  Irenaeus  {Adv,  Haer,  iL  24)  says  that 
the  ancient  sacred  letters  were  ten  in  number.  It 
has  been  ai^ed  by  many  that  the  alphabet  of  ita 
Phoenicians  at  first  consisted  only  of  sixteen  letters 
or  according  to  Hug  of  fifteen,  T*  tDt  3*  &  S*  ^ 
being  omitted.  The  legend  as  told  by  Plinj.vi. 
56)  is  as  follows.  Cadmus  brought  with  him  inti> 
Greece  sixteen  lettera ;  at  the  time  of  the  Trojjt 
war  Palamedes  added  four  others,  0,  H,  ^t  X,  ^1 
Simonides  of  Melos  four  more,  Z,  H,  Y,  H.  Ari- 
stotle recognized  eighteen  lettere  of  the  orijital 
alphabet,  ABrAEZIKAMNOnP2TT*,to 
which  e  and  X  were  added  by  Epicharmos  (oorap. 
Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14).  By  Isidore  of  Seville  (On:, 
i.  3)  it  is  said  there  were  seventeen.  But  ia  the 
oldest  story  of  Cadmus,  as  told  by  Herodotos  -v. 
58)  and  Diodorus  (v.  24),  nothing  is  said  of  tae 
number  of  the  letters.  Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  first  tae 
Shemitic  alphabet  consisted  of  but  sixteen  ktt^n. 
It  is  true  that  no  extant  monuments  illustrate  tfe« 
period  when  the  alphabet  was  thus  curtailed,  bat 
as  the  theory  is  based  upon  an  oi^pantc  anangcnKat 
firet  proposed  by  Lepsius,  it  may  be  briefly  notioni. 
Dr.  Donaldson  (New  Cratylus,  p.  171,  3rd  fd.^ 
says,  "Besides  the  mutes  and  breathing»,  tb«  He- 
brew alphabet,  as  it  now  stands,  has  four  abilaat&. 
T.  D»  V>  V.  Now  it  is  quite  dear  that  all  tfae^ 
four  sibilants  could  not  have  existed  in  the  ciilr^t 
state  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed  we  have  positir^  «^ 
dence  that  the  Ephraimites  could  not  pronoooce  T. 
but  substituted  for  it  the  simpler  aiticalat«i  D 
(Judges  xii.  6).  We  consider  it  quite  oertaiD,  that 
at  the  first  there  was  only  one  sibilant,  narodr  thi« 
Df  or  samech.  Finally,  to  ixsdnce  the  Semitic  alpa>- 
bet  to  its  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  capk,  whicb  '« 
only  a  softened  form  ofkoph,  the  liquid  resh,  vA  \m 
semivowel  jod,  which  are  of  more  recent  intitvloo 
tion.  .  .  The  remaining  Ifi  letters  appear  ia  the  t'ol- 

lowing  order :    {(•  3t  ^.  *T.  H.  1»  H.  D»  /•  D'  i  3* 
V*  Ey*  p>  n.     If  we  examine  this  order  more  mi- 
nutely, we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  sc>  - 
dental,  but  strictly  organic  according  to  the  i^t: 
articulation.     We  have  four  dasses,  eadi  oo&s^rsta: 
of  4  letters:  the  first  and  second  dasses  consU  ek^ 
of  3  mutes  preceded  by  a  breathii^,  the  third  o(  t£ 
3  liquids  and  the  sibilant,  which  perhaps  clo«<l  ^ 
oldest  alphabet  of  all,  and  the  fourth  cootaiv  '^ 
thi^ee  supemumei:ary  mutes  preceded  by  a  b:«3tr.- 
ing."     The  original  16  letters  of  the  Greek  alpkair. 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Shemitic,  ait  ti-* 
given  by  Dr.  Donaldson  {ibid,  p.  175). 


•A 


33T 

BTA 


n 


FHe 


AMN 


D 

2 


o 


Bab.  (09),  which  Dr.  Levy  (ZeiiaA.  ±lkM.G.) 
to  the  Ytb  oentaiy  a.d. 
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**  In  the  Gre«k  alphabet,  as  it  is  now  giren  in  the 
grammars,  F  and  Q  are  omitted,  and  10  other  cha- 
ncten  added  to  these."  The  Shemitic  Uade  (V) 
btfeame  zeta  {()*  <^P^  (3)  hecame  kappa  (ic),  and 
yod{^)  became  ioia  (i).  JSe8h  (1)  was  adopted  and 
olkii  rho  (/»),  and  2<iy,  which  was  used  by  the 
ttorjans  for  il^7^  (Her.  i.  139),  is  only  another 
fonn  of  zain  (  T  ).  Shin  (B^)  or  Sin  (B'),  is  the  ori- 
gioal  of  (i,  which  from  some  cause  or  other  has 
changed  places  with  trtyfia,  the  Shemitic  aamech^ 
ju4  as  (ifra  has  been  transferred  from  its  position. 
Iq  like  manner  mem  became  fiv,  and  nun  became 
rv.  With  the  remaining  Gi-eek  letters  we  hare 
Qothing  to  do,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
Shemitic  in  origin,  and  will  thei'efore  proceed  to 
consider  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  known  to  us. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
oor  chief  sources  of  infoimation  are  as  before  the 
alphabetical  acrostics  in  the  Psalms  and  Lamenta- 
tioQs.  In  these  poems  some  irrq^arities  in  the 
amogement  of  the  alphabet  are  observable.  For 
instance,  in  Lam.  ii.,  iii.,  'vr.,  D  stands  before  y:  in 
Ps.  xurii.  V  stands  before  Q,  and  P  is  wanting :  in 
INs.  xzT.,  xxxir.  )  is  omitted,  and  in  both  there  is  a 
fiosd  verse  after  T\  b^inning  with  Q.  Hence  fi  has 
beni  compared  with  the  Greek  ^,  and  the  transpo- 
sitioD  of  y  and  V  has  been  explained  from  the  inter- 
diajige  of  these  letters  in  Aramaic.  But  as  there 
are  other  irregularities  in  the  alphabetical  Psalms, 
&o  strea  can  be  laid  upon  these  points.  We  find 
for  example,  in  Ps.  xxv.  two  verses  beginning  with 
K,  while  !1  is  omitted ;  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  two  begin 
vith  *1,  and  so  on. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  LXX. 
of  the  Lamentations  as  found  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
xs  printed  by  Mai,  and  in  the  Codex  Friderico-Au- 
eud-tanus,  published  by  Tischendorf.  Both  these 
aocient  witnesses  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that 
m  the  4th  century  after  Christ  the  Hebrew  lettera 
vere  known  by  the  same  names  as  at  the  present 
(iar.  These  names  all  denote  sensible  objects  which 
hail  a  resemblance  to  the  onginal  form  of  the  letters, 
preserved  partly  in  the  square  alphabet,  partly  in 
tii«  Phoenician,  and  partly  peihaps  in  the  Alphabet 
from  which  both  were  deri\^. 

The  following  are  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  in  their  present  shape,  with  their  names 
uid  the  meanings  of  these  names,  so  far  as  they  can 
^  aiicertained  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

K,  Aleph,    '1J^^~^^K,  an  ox  (comp.  Plut.  Symp. 

Quaeat.  ix.  2,  §3).  In  the  old  Phoenician 
forms  of  this  letter  can  still  be  traced  some^e- 
semblance  to  an  ox-head,  2(.  "V^*   Gr.  &A^a. 

1,  Beth.  n^S'^n^S,  a  houite.  The  figure  in  the 
square  character  corresponds  more  to  its 
name,  while  the  Ethiopic  fl  has  greater  re> 
semblance  to  a  tent.    Gr.  firp-a  (B). 

3,  Gimtl.  TO^3~/D3,  a  camel.  The  ancient 
form  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head  and 
neck  of  this  animal.  In  Phoenician  it  is  1, 
and  in  Ethiopic'^  ,  which  when  turned  round 
became  the  Greek  ydfifia  ( =  yoftXa),  P. 
Gesenius  holds  that  the  earliest  form  ^ 
represented  the  camel's  hump. 

1,  Daleth.    Tw'^  =  Tv?'^,  a  door.   The  siirnificance 

of  the  name  is  seen  in  the  older  form  4  y 
whence  the  Greek  idKra,  A,  a  tent-door, 
n.  He.    Kn,  without  any  probable  derivation ; 
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perhaps  ooiTupted,  or  merely  a  technical 
teim.     Ewald  says  it  is  the  same  as  the 

Arabic  8^^,  a  hole,  fissure.  Hupfeld  con- 
nects it  with  the  inteijection  KH,  **  lo  I" 
The  cori-esponding  Gi-eek  letter  is  E,  which  is 
the  Phoenician  ^  turned  from  left  to  right. 

%  Vau,  X\f  a  hook  or  tent-p(^  ;  the  same  as  the 
old  Greek  $au  (  F),  the  fonn  of  which  re- 
sembles the  Phoenician  x^. 

*    y 

T,  Zain,    JJT.  probably =^Jx I,  zaino,  a  weapon, 

swoi-d  (Ps.  xliv.  7) :  omitting  the  final  letter, 
it  was  called  also  *T,  zai  (Mish.  Shabb.  xii.  5). 
It  appeal's  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Greek  Xdy, 
n,  C/ieth,    n^n,    a    fence,    enclosure   ( =  Arab. 

^l^.»  from  ^1^,  Syr.  -lOju^  to  sur- 

round).     Compare  the  Phoen.  ^,     Cheth 
is  the  Gi'eek  ^to  (H). 
ID,  Tet,    tD^D,  a  snake,  or  H^D,  a  basket.    The 

Greek  Brrrcu 
\  Yod.  iV'^T,  ft  hand.  The  form  of  the 
letter  was  perhaps  onginnlly  longer,  as  in 
the  Greek  I  (l«Ta).  The  Phoenician  (tTT) 
and  Samaritan  (/7f)  figures  have  a  kind  of 
distant  resemblance  to  three  fingers.  In 
Kthiopic  the  name  of  the  letter  is  yarnan, 
the  right  hand. 

3,  Caph.     (JS,   the  hollow  of  the  hand.      The 

Greek  Kdinra  (k)  is  the  old  Phoenician  form 
(x)  reversed. 

7,  Lamed,    1t?^»  *  cudgel   or   ox-goad  (comp. 

Judg.  iii.'  ^31).      The  Greek  \dfifi9a  (A)  ; 

Phoenician,  ^  ,  ^ . 

t^,  Mem.    D'10«*D^)D,  water,  as  it  is  commonly 

expUined,  with  reference  to  the  Samaritan 
i^ .  In  the  old  alphabets  it  is  'Y  ,  in  which 
Gesenius  sees  the  figure  of  a  trident,  and  so 
potisibly  the  symbol  of  tlie  sea.  The  Greek 
fiv  corresponds  to  the  old  word  ID,  "  water,*' 
Job  ix.  30. 

3,  Nun.  {O,  a  fish ,  in  Chaldee«  Arabic,  and  Synac. 
In  almost  all  Phoenician  alphabets  the  figure 
is  ^.  On  the  Maltese  inscriptions  it  is 
nearly  straight,  and  coiresponds  to  its  name. 
The  Greek  yu  is  derived  from  it. 

D,  Samech,    't\tjD,  a  prop,  from  "ilDD,  to  support ; 

perhaps,  says  Gesenius,   the  same  as  the 

Syriac  l-Q^QfiQ,  s*moco,  a  triclinium.    But 

this  inteipretation  is  solely  founded  on  the 
rounded  foi-m  of  the  letter  in  the  square 
alphabet ;  and  he  has  in  another  place  (^Mon. 
Phoen.  p.  83)  shewn  how  this  has  come  from 
the  old  Phoenician,  which  has  no  likeness  to 
a  triclinium,  or  to  anything  else  save  a  flash 
of  lightning  striking  a  chui-ch  spire.  The 
Greek  a'tyfia  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
Samech,  as  its  form  is  from  the  Phoenician 
character,  although  its  place  in  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  occupied  by  |7. 

y,  'Ain,    ll'^f  an  eye ;  in  the  Phoenician  and  Gre 
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alphabets  0.  Originally  it  had  two  powers, 
as  in  Arabic,  and  was  represented  in  the  LXX. 
by  r,  or  a  simple  breathing. 

Q,  Pe.    KQ^^nEl,  a  mouth.     The  Greek  ir7  is 

V 

from  ^d,  the  construct  form  of  Slfi. 

V,  Taade,    ^H  V  or  ^*1  V,  a  fish-book  or  prong,  for 

spearing  the  larger  fish.  ,  Others  explain  it 
as  a  nose,  or  an  owl.  One  of  the  Phoenician 
foi-ms  is  Y*  .  From  tsade  is  derived  the 
Greek  ^rcu 
p,  K<^,  t)^p,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
I,  the  back  of  the  head.    Gesenius  ori- 


ginally eiplained  it  as  equivalent  to  the 
Chaldee  S))p,  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or  the 
hole  for  the  handle  of  an  axe.  Hitzig  ren- 
dei-ed  it  *•  ear,"  and  others  "  a  pole."  The 
old  Hebrew  form  (P),  in%'erted  S  »  became 
the  Greek  Kimra  (  S  ) »  a^d  the  form  (  p  ), 
which  occurs  on  the  ancient  Syracusan  coins, 
suggests  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Q. 

"I,  Resh.    K^n,  a  head  (comp.  Aram.  E^K^^Wl). 

The  Phoenician  C|  when  turned  round  be- 
came the  Greek  P,  the  name  of  which,  ^fi, 
is  corrupted  from  Ecsh, 

V}  Shin    p^  I  Compare  {Sf^,  a  tooth,  sometimes 
*     *  >    used  for  a  jagged  promontory. 

b   Sm.     Pfe'j  The  letters  5r  and  b  were  probably 
at  first  one  letter,  and  aflerwaixls  became 
distinguished  by  the  diacritic  point,  which 
was  known  to  Jerome,  and  called  by  him 
accentus  {Qiiaett.  Hebr,  in  Gen.  ii.  23;  Am. 
viii.  12).     In  Ps.  cxix.  161-168,  and  Lam. 
iii.  61-63,  they  are  used  promiscuously,  and 
in  Lam.  iv.  21  b  is  put  for  b.    The  narra- 
tive in  Judg.  xii.  6  points  to  a  difference  of 
dialect,  marked  by  the  difference  in  sound 
of  these  two  letters.      The  Gitiek  p  is  de- 
rived from  Shin,  as  vv  from  Nun. 
n,  Tau.    W,  a  mark  or  sign  (Ez.  ix.  4)  ;  probably 
a  sign  in  tiie  shape  of  a  cross,  such  as  cattle 
were  marked  with.     This  signiBcation  cor- 
responds to  the  shapes  of  &e  old  Hebrew 
letter  on  coins  i-,  x ,  from  the  former  of 
which  comes  the  Greek  rau  (T;. 
In  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  alphabet 
given  by  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evang.  x.  5)  it  is  evident 
that  Tsade  was  called  Tsedeh,  and  Koph  was  called 
Kol.    The  Polish  Jews  still  call  the  former  Tsadek. 
IHcisiom   of  itords,  —  Hebrew   was   originally 
written,  like  most  ancient  languages,  without  any 
divisions  between  the  words.     In  most  Greek  in- 
scriptions there  are  no  such  divisions,  though  in 
several  of  the  oldest,  as  the  Eugubioe  Tables  and 
the  Sigaean  inscription,  there  are  one  or  two,  while 
others  have  as  many  as  three  points  which  serve 
this  purpose.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions.   Most  have  no  divisions  of  words 
at  all,  but  others  have  a  point,  except  where  the 
words  are  closely  connected.     The  cuneiform  char 
racter  has  the  same  point,  as  well  as  the  Samaritan, 
and  in  Cufic  the  words  are  separated  by  spaces,  as 
in  the  Aramaeo-Egyptian  writing.      The  various 
readings  in  the  LXX.  show  tliat,  at  the  time  this 
version  was  made,  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  which  tlie 
translators  used  the  words  were  written  in  a  con- 
tinuous series.    The  modern  synagogue  rolls  and 
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the  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateudi  have  no 
vowel-points,  but  the  words  are  divided,  and  the 
Samaritan  in  this  respect  difiers  but  little  from  the 
Hebrew. 

Final  letterSy  ^t;. — In  addition  to  the  letters 
above  described,  we  find  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.  scJ 
printed  books  the  forms  *].  D*  {•  ()•  ^,  which  are  the 
shapes  assumed  by  the  letters  3t  D>  ^  B>  V,  when 
they  occur  at  the  aid  of  words.  Their  inTer-lMO 
was  clearly  due  to  an  endeavour  to  rcDder  reaiUo; 
more  easy  by  distinguishing  one  word  finom  anuther, 
but  they  are  of  comparatively  modem  date.  The 
various  readings  of  the  LXX.  show,  as  has  b^a 
already  said,  that  that  version  was  made  at  a  titue 
when  the  divisions  of  words  were  not  mai-keJ,  a&i 
consequently  at  this  time  there  could  be  do  £1^ 
lettera.  Gesenius  at  first  maiintained  that  00  tb<: 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  there  were  neither  final  let' 
ters  nor  divisions  of  words,  but  he  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, though  with  a  little  exhibition  of  temper. 
that  the  final  nun  was  found  there,  after  his  cn-tT 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Kopp  {BOd.  tc  Schr.  iL 
132  ;  Ges.  Man,  Phoen,  p.  82;.  In  the  Anmaeo- 
Egyptian  writing  both  tinal  caph  and  final  sva 
occur,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  BUcas  fragments  pra 
by  Gesenius.  The  five  final  letters  **  are  mcotOiX*! 
in  Bereshith  Rabba  (parash.  i.  fol.  1,  4),  and  a 
both  Talmuds;  in  the  one  (T.  Bab.  SabbaL  il 
104,  1)  they  ai-e  said  to  be  used  by  the  8«er«  0: 
prophets,  and  in  the  other  (T.  Hienos.  Mt^U^J-^-. 
fol.  71,  4)  to  be  an  Haiacah  or  tradition  of  Mi^a 
from  Sinai;  yea,  by  an  ancient  writer  (Pitke  Li- 
ezer,  c.  48)  they  are  said  to  be  known  by  Abra- 
ham "  (Gill,  Dissertation  concerning  the  Anlii'ni: 
of  the  Ileb,  Language,  &c.,  p.  69).     The  dnal  n^ 

in  the  middle  of  the  word  713*107  {h.  is.  6   is 
mentioned  in  both  Tahnuds  (Talm.  Bab.  Sankedn*^ 
fol.  94,  1 ;  Talm.  Jer.  Sank.  foL  27,  4>,  and  U 
Jerome  (th  ioc.).    In  another  passage  JeitNDe  Pr-^. 
ad  Lihr,  JReg.)  speaks  of  the  final  letters  a»  if  c> 
equal  antiquity  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet    IN 
similarity  of  shape  between   final  mem  [U'\  ^ 
samech  (D)  is  indicated  by  the  dictum  of  Rib 
Chasda,  as  given  in  the  Babylonian  Talmod  (Hf 
giilah,  c.  1;  Shabbath,  foL  104,  1),  that  ^'Skr.i 
and  samech,  which  were  on  the  Tables  (of  the  Lav) 
stood  by  a  miracle."     It  was  a  traditaoo  amoo!:  th« 
Jews  that  the  letters  on  the  tables  of  stone  givn 
to  Moses  were  cut  through  the  stmie,  so  as  to  he 
legible  on  both  sides ;  hence  the  miracle  by  vluiii 
mem  and  samech  kept  thdr  place.    The  final  ktt«-« 
were  also  known  to  Kpiphaniua  (De  Mens,  d  /V^ 
deribus,  §4).     In  our  present  copies  of  the  Hetrrv 
Bible  there  are  instances  in  which  final  letten  ecrr 
in  the  middle  of  woixis  (see  Is.  ix.  6,  as  abort*, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  wonk  the  cm:- 
nary  forms  of  the  letters  are  employed  (Neh.  ii.  >  '> ; 
Job  xxxviii.  1 ) ;  but  these  are  only  to  le  ngarlel 
as  clerical  errora,  which  in  some  M>S.  are  cormtfll. 
On  the  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptioBs,  just  as  a 
the  Greek  uncial  MSS.,  the  letten  of  a  word  wen 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  witboot  any  tikiiati'<> 
being  (^iven  of  such  division,  but  in  Hebrew  )!>>- 
a  twofold  course  has  been  adopted  in  this  case.    1' 
at  the  end  of  a  line  the  scribe  found  that  be  ha' 
not  space  for  the  complete  word,  be  either  wn^r 
as  many  letters  as  he  could  of  this  woid,  but  \eA 
them  unpointed,  and  put  the  complete  wocd  in  tV 
next  liue,  or  he  made  use  of  what  are  ca!kd  <i* 
tended  letters,  literae  dikdabiles  (as  ht  rkiBd 
the  like),  in  order  to  fill  up  the  saytnkm^^ 
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space.  In  the  former  case,  in  order  to  indicate  that 
the  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  incomplete,  the 
last  of  the  unpointed  letters  was  left  unHnished,  or 
a  sign  Yfiis  placed  after  them,  resembling  sometimes 
an  inyerted  J,  and  sometimes  like  Jl,  P,  or  D.  If 
the  space  left  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  inconsiderable 
it  is  either  tilled  up  bj  the  first  letter  x>f  the  next 
word,  or  by  any  letter  whatever,  or  by  an  ai'bitrary 
mark.  In  some  cases,  where  the  space  is  too  small 
for  one  or  two  consonants,  the  scribe  wrote  the 
eieluded  letters  in  a  smaller  form  on  the  mar^n 
above  the  line  (Eichhom,  Einl,  ii.  57-59).  That 
(Abrevktiiona  were  employed  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
writing  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Macca- 
bean  coins.  In  MSS.  the  frequently  recuning 
words  are  represented  by  writing   some  of  their 

letters  only,  as  'TB^  or  'VOt^  for  binZ^\  and  a 
fre^jaeiitJy  recurring  phrase  by  the  fii-st  lettere  of 
its  words  with  the  mai'k  of  abbreTiation ;  as  'fl  v  '3 
fornon  nhnch  *3,  ^*  or  *"*  for  nin\  which  is 

ftk)  written  ^  ^  or    ^  .     The  greater  and  smaller 

letters  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  words  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixxx.  16;  Gen.  ii.  4),  the  tuspended  lettei-s 
(Judg.  xviii.  30 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  14),  and  the  inverted 
ktters  (Num.  x.  35),  ai-e  transferred  from  the  MSS. 
of  the  Masoretes,  and  have  all  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  an  allegorical  explanation.  In  Judg. 
xTJii.  30  the  suspended  nun  in  the  woi-d  **Ma^ 
na*eh,'*  without  which  the  name  is  "  Moses,"  is 
saiil  to  be  inserted  in  oi^er  to  conceal  the  disgi'ace 
which  the  idolatiy  of  his  giimdson  conferred  upon 
the  great  lawgiver.     Similarly  the  small  3  in  the 

word  anb3^,  "to  weep  for  her"  (Gen.  xxiii.  2), 

is  explained  by  Baal  Hatturim  as  indicating  that 
Abrabam  wept  little,  because  Sarah  was  an  old 

woman. 

Numbers  were  indicated  eitl^er  by  letters  or 
^gures.  The  latter  are  found  on  Phoenician  coins, 
on  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  on  the  Pal- 
mjrrene  inscriptions,  and  probably  also  in  the  Ara- 
maeo-Egyptian  wiiting.  On  the  other  hand,  letters 
are  found  used  as  numei-als  on  the  Maccabaean 
cuius,  and  among  the  Arabs,  and  their  early  adop- 
tioQ  for  the  same  purpose  among  the  Greeks  may 
l^are  been  due  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  conjecture  from  these  analogies  that  figures 
aod  letters  representing  numbers  may  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  many  discrepancies  in  numbers  may  be 
eiplained  in  this  way.  For  instance,  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
19,  for  50,070  the  Syriac  has  5070;  in  1  K,  iv.  26 
[r.  6]  Solomon  had  40,000  horses,  while  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  2  Chr.  ix.  25  he  has  only  4000  ; 
a*i»rding  to  2  Sam.  x.  18  David  destroyed  700 
chai-iots  of  the  Syrians,  while  in  1  Chr.  xix.  18 
the  number  is  incieased  to  7000.  If  figures  were 
in  use  such  discrepancies  are  easily  intelligible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  seven  years  of  &miue  in  2  Sam. 
xsiv.  13  may  be  reconciled  with  the  three  of  1  Chr. 
xii.  12  and  the  LXX.  by  supposing  that  a  scribe, 
writing  the  square  character,  mistook  2  (=  3)  for 
T  (=  7).  Again,  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  Jehoram  dies 
at  the  age  of  40,  leaving  a  son,  Ahaziah,  who  was 
42  (2  Chr.  xxii.  2).  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
2  K.  vili.  26  Ahaziah  is  only  22,  so  that  the  scribe 
probably  read  20  instead  of  33.  On  the  whole, 
Gesenius  concludes,  the  pi^epondemnce  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  letters,  but  he  deprecates  any  attempt 
to  explain  by  this  means  the  enoimous  numbeiv  we 
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meet  with  in  the  descriptions  of  armies  and  wealth, 
and  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  from 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Gen.  v. 

Vowei'points  and  diacritical  marks. — It  is  im- 
possible here  to  discuss  fully  the  origin  and  antiquity 
of  the  vowel-points  and  other  marks  which  are 
found  in  the  writing  of  Hebrew  MSS.     The  most 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  give  a  summary  of 
i-esults,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  sources  of 
fuller  information.     Almost  all  the  learned  Jews 
of  the  middle  ages  maintained  the  equal  antiquity 
of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  or  at  least  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.    The  only  exceptions  to  this  uni« 
fonnity  of  opinion  are  some  few  hints  of  Aben  Ezra, 
and  a  doubtful  passage  of  the  book  Cozri.     The 
same  view  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  writers 
Raymund  Maitini  (cir.  1278),  Pei-ez  de  Valentin 
(dr.  14S0),  and  ^'icholas  de  Lyi-a,  and  these  are 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Pellicanus.    The 
modern  date  of  the  vuwel- points  was  first  argued 
by  Elias  Levita,   followed   on  the  same  side  by 
Cappellus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  younger  Bux- 
torf.     Latei'  defenders  of  their  antiquity  have  been 
Gill,  James  Robertson,  and  Tychsen.     Others,  like 
Hottinger,  Prideaux,  Schultens,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and 
Eichhora,  have  adopted  an  intermediate  view,  that 
the  Hebrews  had  some  few  audent  vowel-points 
which  they  attached  to  ambiguous  woixls.     "  The 
dispute  about  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  He- 
brew vowels  commenceid  at  a  veiy  early  date ;  for 
while  Mar-Natronai  II.,  Gaon  in  Sura  (859-869), 
prohibited  to  provide  the  copies  of  the  Law  with 
vowels,  because  these  signs  had  not  been  communi- 
cated on  Mount  Sinai,  but  had  only  been  introduced 
by  the  sages  to  assist  the  reader;    the  Karaites 
allowed  no  scroll  of  the  Penbiteuch  to  be  used  in 
the  synagogue,  unless  it  was  furnished  with  vowels 
and  accents,  because   they  considered   them  as  a 
divine  revelation,  which,  like  the  language  and  the 
letter,  was  already  given  to  Adam,  or  certainly  to 
Moses"  (Dr. Kalisch,  Hcb.  Gr.  ii.  65).    Ko  vowel- 
poiuts  are  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  Jewish  coins, 
or  in  the  Palmyi  ene  inscriptions,  and  they  are  want- 
ing in  all  the  relics  of  Phoenician  writing.     Some 
of  the  Maltese  inscriptions  were  once  thought  by 
Gesenius  to  have  marks  of  this  kind  ((7<?scA.  der 
Hebr,  Spr,  p.  184),  but  subsequent  examination 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phoenidau  mo- 
numents have  not  a  vestige  of  vowel-points.     The 
same  was  the  case  originally  in  the  Estiangelo 
and  Cufic  alphabets.     A  single  example  of  a  dia- 
critical mark  occurs  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  the 
Carthaginian  inscriptions  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  pp. 
56,  179).     It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  diacri- 
tical mark  which  we  meet  with  in  Syriac  writing, 
and  which  is  no  doubt  first  alluded  to  by  Ephraem 
Syrus  (on  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Opp,  i.  184).     The  age 
of  this  mark  in  Syriac  is  unceiiain,  but  it  is  most 
nearly  connected  with  the  inarketono  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, which  is  used  to  distinguish  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants,  but  a  different  pronun- 
dation  and  meaning.     The  fiivt  certain  indication 
of  vowel-points  in  a  Shemitic  language  is  in  the 
Arabic.     Three  were  introduced  by  Ali,  son  of  Abu- 
Thalleb,  who  died  A.ii.  40.     The  Sabian  writing 
also  has  three  vowel-points,  but  its  age  is  uncertain. 
Five  vowel-points  and  several  reading  marks  were 
introduced  into  the  Syriac  writing  by  Theophilus 
and  Jacob  of  Edessa.     The  present  Arabic  system 
of  punctuation  originated  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Kischi  character  by  Ebn  Mokla,  who  died  a.d. 
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939.  On  the  whole,  taking  into  consideration  the 
natare  and  analo^es  of  the  kindred  Shemitic  Inn- 
gaages,  and  the  Jewish  ti*adition  tiiat  the  vowels 
were  only  ti-ansmitted  orally  by  Moses,  and  wei« 
afterwards  redooed  to  «igns  and  fixed  by  Ezra  and 
the  Great  Synag<^oe»  the  prepondei-ance  of  eridence 
goes  to  show  that  Hebrew  was  written  without 
vowels  or  diacritical  marks  all  the  time  that  it  was 
a  living  language.  The  fact  that  the  synagogue 
rolls  are  written  without  points,  and  that  a  strong 
traditional  prescription  against  their  being  pointed 
exists,  is  in  favour  of  ^e  later  origin  of  the  vowel 
marks.  The  following  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, quoted  by  Gesenius,  tend  to  the  same  con- 
clusion.    In  Gen.  xix.  37,  the  name  Moab  pKiD), 

is  explained  as  if  it  were  nKD,  "  from  a  father," 

in  which  case  all  trace  not  only  of  vocalization,  but 
of  the  quiescent  letter  has  disappeared.     In  Gen. 

zzxi.  47,  1SDJ,  Gilead  is  made  to  take  its  name 

from  ny^a,'**heap  of  witness,"  and  Gen.  1.  11, 

DnVD  !?3K  =  DnVD  ^n«.  So  also  in  2  K. 
xxii.  9,  "ISDH  {DC'  K2%  appears  in  the  parallel 
narraUve  of  2  Chr.  xxjdv.  16  as  MM  ]tK^  K3*1 
"IDDn,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  the  chro- 
nicler had  had  a  pointed  text  before  him.  Upon 
examining  the  version  of  the  LXX.  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  translators  must  have  written  from 
an  unpointed  text.  It  is  objected  to  this  that 
the  &ira^  \ey6fitya  are  con-ectly  explained,  and 
that  they  also  distinguish  ^  between  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants  but  ditTerent  vowel-points, 
and  even  between  those  which  are  writteu  and  pro- 
nounced alike.  On  the  other  hmid  they  frequently 
confuse  words  which  have  the  same  cousonante 
but  different  vowels.  The  passages  which  Gesenius 
quotes  {Geach.d,  Heb.  Spr.  §50)  would  necessarily 
lie  explained  from  the  context,  and  we  must  besides 
this  take  into  consideration  that  in  the  ambiguous 
cases  there  were  in  all  probability  traditional  in-^ 
terpretations.  The  proper  names  aHbrd  a  more 
accurate  tesL  On  examining  these,  we  find  that 
they  sometimes  have  entirely  different  vowels,  and 
sometimes  are  pointed  according  to  an  entirely 
different  system,  analogous  to  the  Arabic  and  Syriac, 
but  varying  from  the  Masoretic.  Examples  of  an 
entirely  different  vocalization  are,   'r)tpK    AfialBi, 

}t3p^  IcjCToy,  yVX^  IopSayi|s,  1|C^  Mo<rox> 
^iyrO  MapBoxoio's,  n^^DT  PojUfXiof,  n^3BV 
So^yios,  ^32lp  ^$oxcUf  &c.  That  the  punc- 
tuation followed  by  the  LXX.  was  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  tliat  of  the  Masoretes  is  evident  from  the 
following  examples.  Moving  afi^va  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  is  generally  represented  by  a ;  as  in 
HofiovriKt  "^^afiao^B,  ZajSovXtfv:  seldom  by  c,  as 
in  BcAioA,  X^povfitfA ;  before  ^  or  ^  by  o  or  v,  as 
%oliofiekf  XoAofiuVf  TofioppOy  Zopo/9a3<X,  ^vA<- 
trriufA,  kc.  Patfiach  is  represented  by  c ;  as  McA- 
Xto'cScXt  Nc^OoAci^,  EAMTo^cf^.  Paihach  fur- 
h*ruin=c;  e.  </.  Acnyc,  TcX^ovc,  6cieaic,  ZoyoM. 
Other  examples  might  be  multiplied.  We  find 
instances  to  the  same  effect  in  tiie  fragments  of 
the  other  Gi'eek  versions,  and  in  Josephus.  The 
agreement  of  the  Taigums  with  the  present  punc- 
tuation might  be  supposed  to  supply  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  latter,  but  it 
might  equally  be  appealed  to  to  show  that  the 
translation   of  the  Targums  embodied  the  tiudi- 
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tional  pronunciation  which  was  fixed  in  writioj;  by 
the  punctuatoi-s.  The  Talmud  has  likewi&e  le^a 
appealed  to  iu  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  mo- 
dern poiuts ;  but  its  uttei'auces  on  this  sobject  arc 
extremely  dark  and  difficult  to  understand.  TbeT 
have  respect  on  the  one  hand  to  those  passages  m 
which  the  sense  of  a  text  is  disputed,  in  so  &r  as  it 
depends  upon  a  different  pronunciation;  for  in- 
stance, whether  in  Cant.  i.  2,  we  sfaoukl  read  ^JHI*? 

or  'qn'n  J  in  Ex.  xxi.  8,  ^33  or  ^53 ;  in  Ut. 
X.  25,  D^ySK'  or  U^IV ;  i^  Js.  liv.  is,  TO3  or 
nD3.  A  Babbinic  legend  makes  Joab  kill  \^ 
teacher,  because  in  Ex.  xvii.  14  he  had  taught  b:ni 
to  read  "T3T  for  "T3T.     The  last  paas^e  shovs  at 

least,  that  the  Talmudists  thought  the  text  in  Divides 
time  was  unpointed,  and  the  othera  prove  that  tiie 
punctuation  could  not  have  been  fixed  as  it  most  hare 
been  if  the  vowel-points  had  been  written.  Bat  is 
addition  to  these  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  lo- 
volve  the  existence  of  vowel  •points,  there  areoertxio 
terms  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  which  are  interpMed 
as  refeiring  directly  to  the  vowel  signs  and  aconts 
themselves.  Thus  in  the  treatiae  Btnu^nAk  \  I 
62,  3)  we  find  the  phrase  nilH  ^Z^PD*  Ukiti 
thorah,  which  is  thought  to  denote  not  00I5  the 
distinctive  accents  and  those  which  mark  the  u«^, 
but  also  the  vowel- points.  Hu]ifeld,  however,  hat 
shown  that  in  all  probability  the  term  DpD,  M'j^, 
denotes  nothing  more  than  a  logical  sentence,  a^*! 
that  consequently  D^DPt3  piD^D*  p£sM^  ixifUL^ 
(^Nedarimf  fol.  37,  1),  is  simply  a  division  0!  a 
sentence,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  eitijr: 
with  the  tone  or  the  vowels  {Stud,  «.  Krit.  \^.^', 
ii.  p.  567).  Tlie  wordJt3^D,  siman  (Gr.  viifutw 
which  occurs  in  the  Talmud  {Nediv-im,  fol.  5>> . 
and  which  is  explained  by  Rashi  to  signify  the  san^ 
as  11p3,  niAfcudf  "  a  point,"  has  been  also  a^poiW 
to  as  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  TOwel-pDi£U 
at  the  time  the  Talmud  was  composed,  but  its  ta' 
meaning  is  rather  that  of  a  mnemonic  sign  vui« 
use  of  to  retain  tlie  memory  of  what  was  hsfri^i 
down  by  oral  tradition.  The  oldest  Biblical  critics 
the  collectors  of  the  Ken  and  Cethib,  have  1«A  ^^ 
trace  of  vowel-points :  all  their  notes  have  nfama 
to  the  consonants.  It  is  now  admitted  that  Jtspat 
knew  nothing  of  the  present  vowel-points  and  thr.r 
names.  He  expressly  says  that  the  Hebnws  T«rv 
rai'dy  had  vowels,  by  which  he  means  the  lettm 
^i  V  V  il*  K,  in  the  middle  of  words ;  and  that  tk* 
consonants  were  pronounced  differently  accordizcz 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  and  the  pr»viiK»  - 
which  he  lived  (Epiit.  ad  Evagr.  125).  The  tenc 
acoenius,  which  he  there  uses,  appears  to  dencpte  a» 
well  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowek  as  the  o"^ 
distinctions  of  certain  consonantal  soonds,  snd  ha» 
no  connexion  whatever  with  accents  in  the  w^n 
sentie  of  the  woiti.  The  remarks  whidi  Jervan^ 
makes  as  to  the  possibility  of  reading  the  mo' 
Hebrew  consonants  difiorently,  aooording  to  tiy 
different  vowels  which  were  atiized  to  than,  ii  ss 
additional  proof  that  in  his  day  the  vowe)-f«ia** 
wera  not  written  (see  his  Comm.  m  Hoe,  xiii. «» : 
IfcA.  iii.  5).  Hupfeld  concludes  that  the  fttftti 
system  of  pronunciation  had  not  oommcDoed  ia  ti' 
6th  century,  that  it  belonged  to  a  new  epoch  :b 
Jewish  literature,  the  &lasoretic  in  oppootKM  to  t.v 
Talmudic,  and  that,  taking  into  oonaaderatioD  thai 
the  Syrians  and  Arabs,  anaoog  wfaon  the  J*^ 
lived,  had  already  made  a  beginning  in  panctaUiM, 
there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the  IMsw 
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srstem  of  points  is.  not  indigenous,  bat  trans- 
mitted or  suggested  from  without  {Stud,  u.  Krit. 
\^VJt  ii.  p.  5>59).  On  such  a  question  it  '»  im- 
possible to  pronounce  with  absolute  certainty,  but 
the  above  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  hj  one  of 
the  fint  Hebrew  scholars  of  Europe,  who  hss  de- 
voted especial  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  whose 
optoioQ  all  deference  is  due. 

**  According  to  a  statement  on  a  scroll  of  the 
Lav,  which  may  have  been  in  Susa  from  the  eighth 
c«Qtiirj,  Moses  the  Punctator  (Hannakdan)  was  the 
first  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  for  his  pupils,  added  vowels  to  the  oon> 
sonaats,  a  piactice  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
Ma  Judah,  the  Corrector  or  li'eviser  (Hammagiah). 
These  were  the  beginnings  of  a  full  system  of  He- 
brew points,  the  completion  of  which  has,  by  tra- 
dition, been  associated  with  the  name  of  the  KaiTute 
Acha  of  Irak,  living  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  which  comprised  the  vowels  and 
iooentis,  dagesh  and  rapheh,  ken  and  kethiv.  It 
vas,  from  its  local  origin,  called  the  Babylonian  or 
A^yrian  system.  Almost  simultaneously  with  these 
eodearours,  the  scholars  of  Palestine,  especially  of 
Tiberias,  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  here 
Rabbi  Mocha,  a  disciple  of  Anan  the  Karaite,  and 
his  son  Moses,  fixed  another  system  of  vocalisation 
fabout  570),  distinguished  as  that  of  Tibeiias,  which 
mai-ks  still  more  minutely  and  accurately  the 
various  shades  and  niceties  of  tone  and  pronuncia- 
ton,  and  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the 
Jews.  For  though  the  Karaites,  with  their  charao- 
teristic  tenacity,  and  their  antagonism  to  the  Kab- 
binit»,  clang  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs, 
because  they  had  used  them  before  their  secession 
^om  the  Talmudical  sects,  they  were,  at  last,  in 
957,  induced  to  abandon  them  in  favour  of  those 
adopted  in  Palestine.  Now  the  Babylonian  signs, 
b&id«  differing  from  those  of  Tiberias  in  shape, 
are  chie6y  remarkable  by  being  almost  uniformly 
placed  above  the  letters.  There  still  exist  some 
manuscripts  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in 
later  times,  the  habit  prevailed  of  substituting  in 
ciid  codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
lonia" (Dr.  Kalisch,  ffebr.  Gram.  ii.  63,  64)> 
From  the  sixth  century  downwards  the  traces  of 
punctuation  become  more  and  more  distinct.  The 
Ma.«M>i-ah  mentions  by  name  two  vowels,  kamets 
8n<i  patKach  (Kiilisch,  p.  66).  The  collation  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian  readings  (8th  cent.) 
m'ers  at  least  in  two  passages  to  the  mappik  in  Ife 
'  Kichhom,  EiiU.  i.  274) ;  but  the  collation  set  on 
foot  by  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  (cir.  a.d. 
1<)34)  has  to  do  exclusively  with  vowels  and  i-eading- 
marks,  and  their  existence  is  presupposed  in  the 
Arabic  of  Saadias  and  the  Veneto-Greek  vei*sion, 
and  by  all  the  Jewish  grammarians  from  the  11th 
century  onwards. 

Jt  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
accents.  Their  especial  properties  and  the  laws  by 
wbich  they  are  regulated  properly  belong  to  the 
department  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  full  infoima- 
tioQ  on  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
G«>enius,  Hupteld,  Ewald,  and  Kalisch.  The  object 
of  the  accents  is  twofold.  1.  They  sei*ve  to  mark 
the  tone  syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the 
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^  For  farther  Information  on  the  Babylonian  system  of 
ponctuaUoD,  see  Pinsker's  EifiUitung  in  dU  BabyUmigch' 
ffdirii$eke  PunktaUtmuystem,  jnst  published  at  Vienna 
(1S€3). 


relation  of  each  word  to  the  sentence :  hence  they 
are  called  D^Pp,  as  marking  the  sense.     2.  They 

indicate  the  modulation  of  the  tone  according  to 
which  the  Old  Testament  was  recited  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  wei%  hence  called  H^^^S.    **  The  man- 

ner  of  recitation  was  diffei-ent  for  the  Pentateuch, 
the  prophets,  and  the  metrical  books  (Job,  the  Pro- 
verbs, and  the  Psalms) :  old  modes  of  cantillation 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets  (in  the  Haph- 
taroth)  have  been  preserved  in  the  German  and 
Portuguese  synagogues ;  both  difier,  indeed,  consider- 
ably, yet  manifestly  show  a  common  character,  and 
are  almost  like  the  same  composition  sung  in  two 
different  keys ;  while  the  chanting  of  the  metrical 
books,  not  being  employed  in  the  public  worship,  has 
long  been  lost'  (Kalisch,  p.  84).  Several  modern 
investigators  have  decided  that  the  use  of  the  aooents 
for  guiding  the  public  recitations  is  anterior  to 
their  use  as  marking  the  tone  of  words  and  syn- 
tactical construction  of  sentences.  The  great  num- 
ber of  the  accents  is  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis, 
since  one  sign  alone  would  have  been  sufhcient  to 
mark  the  tone,  and  the  logical  relation  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence  could  have  been  indi- 
cated by  a  much  smaller  number.  Gesenius,  on  the 
othei*  hand,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  accents  at 
first  served  to  mark  the  tone  and  the  sense  (Qesch. 
p.  221).  The  whole  questiou  is  one  of  mere  con- 
jecture. The  advocates  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
aooents  would  carry  them  back  as  far  as  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Temple  service.  The  Gemara  {Ne- 
darim^  fol.  37,  2  ;  MegiUah,  c.  i.  fol.  3)  makes  the 
Levites  recite  according  to  the  accents  even  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah. 

Writing  materials,  ^c. — The  oldest  documents 
which  contain  the  writing  of  a  Shemitic  race  are 
probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  on 
which  are  impressed  the  cuneiform  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions. Inscribed  bricks  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vii.  56)  as  used  for  astronomical  observations  by 
the  Babylonians.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  they  were  ever  em[iloyed  by  the  Hebi-ews,'  who 
certainly  at  a  very  early  period  practised  the  more 
difficult  but  not  more  durable  method  of  writing 
on  stone  (Ex.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15,  xxziv.  1, 
28 ;  Deut.  x.  1,  xzvii.  1 ;  Josh.  viii.  32),  on  which 
inscriptions  were  cut  with  an  iron  graver  (Job  zix. 
24 ;  Jer.  xvii.  1 ).  They  were  moreover  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  engraving  upon  metal  (Ex.  xxviii. 
36)  and  gems  (Ex.  xxviii.  9).  Wood  was  used  upon 
some  occasions  (Num.  xvii.  3;  comp.  Hom.  II,  vii. 
175),  and  writing  tablets  of  box-wood  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Esd.  xiv.  24.  The  *•  lead,"  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Job  xix.  24,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poured  when  melted  into  the  cavities  of  the 
stone  made  by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order 
to  render  it  durable,'*  and  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  writing  mate- 
rial, like  the  x^^  [loXifidiyoi  at  Thebes,  on 
which  were  written  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days 
(Pans.  ix.  31,  §4  ;  comp.  Plin.  xiii.  21).  Inscrip- 
tions and  documents  which  were  intended  to  be 
pei-manent  were  written  on  tablets  of  brass  ( 1  Maoc. 
viii.  22,  xiv.  27),  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  it  is  clear  that  their  use  was 
exceptional.      It  is  most  probable  that  the  most 

c  The  case  of  Eseklel  O^*  1)  is  evidently  an  ezceptieo. 

*  Copper  was  used  for  the  same  purpose.  M.  Botta 
found  trues  of  It  in  letters  on  the  pavement  slabs  of 
Klaoraabad  (Layard,  Nin,  ill.  188). 
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ancient  as  well  as  the  most  common  material  which 
the  Hebrews  nsed  for  writing  was  di-essed  skin  in 
some  form  or  other.  We  know  that  the  dresssing 
of  skins  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  xxv.  5 ; 
Lev.  xiii.  48),  aiid  they  may  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  from  the  Egyptians,  among 
whom  it  had  attained  great  perfection,  the  leather* 
cutters  constituting  one  of  the  principal  subdivisions 
of  the  thiixl  caste.  The  fineness  of  the  leather, 
says  Sir  G."  Wilkinson,  **  employed  for  making  the 
straps  placed  aci-oss  the  bodies  of  mummies,  dis- 
covered at  Thebes,  and  the  beauty  of  the  figures 
stamped  upon  them,  satisfactorily  prove  the  skill 
of  '  the  leather-cutteiV  and  the  antiquity  of  em- 
bossing :  some  of  these  beaiing  the  names  of  kings 
who  ruled  Egypt  about  the  period  of  the  Exodus, 
or  3300  yeara  ago"  {Anc.  Eg.  iii.  155).  Perhaps 
the  Hebrews  may  have  boiTOwed,  among  their 
other  acquirements,  the  use  of  papyrus  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  of  tliis  we  have  no  positive  evi- 
dence. Papyri  are  found  of  tlie  most  remote  Pha- 
raonic  age  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  148),  so  that 
Pliny  b  undoubtedly  in  error  when  he  says  that 
the  papyrus  was  not  used  as  a  writing  material 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (xiii.  21). 
He  probably  intended  to  indicate  that  this  was  the 
date  of  its  introduction  to  Europe.  In  the  Bible  the 
only  allusions  to  the  use  of  papyrus  are  in  2  John 
12,  whei'e  x^^Vf  occurs,  which  refers  especially 
to  papyrus  paper,  and  3  Mace.  iv.  20,  where  xop- 
T^pia  is  found  in  the  same  sense.  In  Josephus 
{Ant.  iii.  11,  §6)  the  trial  of  adultery  is  made  by 
writing  the  name  of  God  on  a  akin,  and  the  70 
men  who  were  sent  to  Ptolemy  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  high-priest  Eleazar,  to  translate  the  Law  into 
Greek,  took  with  them  the  skins  on  which  the  Law 
was  written  in  golden  characteiv  {Ant.  xii.  2,  §10). 
The  oldest  Pei-sian  annals  were  written  on  skins 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and  these  appear  to  have  been 
most  frequently  used  by  the  Shemitic  i-aoes  if  not 
peculiar  to  them.*  Of  the  byssus  which  was  used 
in  India  before  the  time  of  Alexander  (Sti'abo  xv. 
p.  717),  and  the  palm-leaves  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vii.  23)  there  is  no  ti-ace  among  the  Hebrews, 
although  we  know  that  the  Arabs  wrote  their 
earliest  copies  of  the  Koran  upon  the  roughest  ma- 
terials, as  stones,  the  shoulder-bones  of  sheep,  and 
palm-leaves  (De  Sacy,  J/^/n.  de  VAcad.  des  In- 
script.  1.  p.  307).  Herodotus,  after  telling  us  that 
the  lonians  learat  the  art  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called  their  books  skins 
(riis  filfiKovs  ii^4pas\  because  they  made  use  of 
sheep-skins  and  goat-skins  when  short  of  paper 
(fitfiXos).  Among  the  Cyprians,  a  writing-master 
was  called  9i^$9pd\ot^os.  Pai-chment  was  used 
for  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus, and  the  fitfifipdvcu  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  were 
skins  of  parchment.  It  was  one  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Talmud  that  the  Law  should  be  written  on 
the  skins  of  clean  animals,  tame  or  wild,  or  even  of 
dean  biixis.  There  are  three  kinds  of  skins  distin- 
guished, on  which  the  roll  of  the  Pentateuch  may 

be  written :  1.  tf^Jf,  keleph  {Meg.  ii.  2 ;  Shahb. 
viii.  3);  2.  DItDDIDSn  =  $ix<^'''<^'  ^^  B((cotos; 
and  3.  ^^)J,  gidl.  The  last  is  made  of  the  undi- 
Tided  skin,  allcr  the  hair  is  removed  and  it  has 


•  The  word  for  "book,  IfiD*  ttpker.  Is  from  a  root, 
*1DD'  tSLphar,  *«  to  scrape,  sbave,"  and  Indlrectlj  points 
to  the  use  of  skin  as  a  wriliog-nuUeria]. 
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been  properly  dressed.  For  the  other  two  the  skin 
was  split.  The  part  with  the  haiiy  side  wss  csJkd 
kelephy  and  was  used  for  the  tephUHn  or  phjlao 
teries ;  and  upon  the  other  ("0311)  the  mtzuziAk 
were  written  (Maimonides,  JGTifc.  TqthU.).  Tbe 
skins  when  written  upon  were  formed  into  rolls 

(ni?Jp,  migill6th\  Ps.  xl.  8  ;  oomp.  Is.  xxxir.  4; 

Jer.  xxxvi.  14 ;  Ez.  ii.  9 ;  Zech.  v.  1).  They  were 
rolled  upon  one  or  two  sticks  and  fastened  vitb  a 
thi^ead,  the  ends  of  which  were  sealed  (Is.  xxix.  U ; 
I>m.  xii.  4;   Rev.  v.  1,  &c.).     Hence  the  words 

77J,  gdUd  (e^X(<r<r«r),  to  roll  up  (Is.  xxxiv.  4; 

Rev.  vi.  14),  and  KHB,  paras  {j^oMrvcfftv),  to 

uuroll  (2  ^.  xix.  14 ;  Luke  iv.  17),  are  used  of  the 
closing  and  opening  of  a  book.  The  rolls  wen  gv- 
uerally  written  on  one  side  only,  except  a  Ex.  ii. 
9;  Rev.  v.  1.    They  were  divided*  into  colooufe 

(nin^'7,  deldtkoth,  Ht.  "doors,*'  A.  V.  "lares," 

Jer.  xxxvi.  23) ;  the  upper  margin  was  to  be  not 
less  than  three  fingers  broad,  the  lower  not  \t>^ 
than  four ;  and  a  space  of  two  fingers'  breadth  va» 
to  be  left  between  evei-y  two  columns  (WaehoffT 
Ant.  Ebraeor.  vol.  i.  sect.  1,  cap.  xlv.  §337..  h 
the  Herculaneum  rolls  the  columns  are  two  fing^n^ 
broad,  and  in  the  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Stuttcart 
there  are  three  columns  on  each  side,  each  tb.'f 
inches  broad,  with  an  inch  space  between  the  co- 
lumns, and  margins  of  three  inches  wide  (Leyrer  ia 
Herzog's  jE^ncyc/,  ♦*  Schriftzeichen  ").  The  case  in 
which  the  rolLi  were  kept  was  called  t9vX9S  or 

d^ici},  Talmudic  TT*13,  cerec,  or  fi013,  cared.  But 

•   "•  T     u 

besides  skins,  which  were  used  for  the  more  per- 
manent kinds  of  writing,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with 
wax  (Luke  i.  63,  irtycucfBia)  served  for  theordinarr 
pui-poses  of  life.  Several  of  these  were  fiB!teM>j 
together  and  foimed  volumes  (niD10=toaoii  • 
They  were  written  upon  with  a  pointed  strle 
(13;;,  'it,  Job  xix.  24),  sometimes  of  iron  (Ps.  xIt. 
2;  Jer.  viiL  8,  rvii.  1).  For  faaider  materials  a 
graver  (t3in,  cheretf  Ex.  xxxii.  4 ;  Is.  viii.  1 ;  vu 

employed :  the  hard  point  was  called  PBY*  ^P* 
poren  (Jer.  xvii.  1).  For  parchment  or  skies  s 
reed  was  used  (3  John  13;  3  Mace.  iv.  20\  asl 
according  to  some  the  Law  was  to  be  written  witJ) 
nothmg  else    (Waehner,   §334).      The  ink,  V^, 

diyS  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18),  litenUly  "black,"  like  tiie 
Gi-eek  fi4\ay  (2  Cor.  iii.  3;  2  John  12;  3  J«))s 
13),  was  to  be  of  lamp-black  dissolved  in  gall  joice. 
though  sometimes  a  mixture  of  gall  joice  and  vitrK^ 
was  allowable  (Waehner,  §335).  It  was  oarfA 
in  an  inkstand  (l&bn  HDj^,   keaeth  katscpkir.* 

which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ex.  ix.  2,  ^> .. 
as  is  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  East.  Tbe 
modem  scribes  **  have  an  appanitas  oonsosting  of  s 
metal  or  ebony  tube  for  their  reed  pens,  with  a  ccp 
or  bulb  of  the  same  material,  attached  to  the  uppf 
end,  for  the  ink.  This  thej  thrust  throogh  tlie 
girdle,  and  carry  with  them  at  all  times"  (Tbnn- 
son.  The  Land  and  the  Book^  p.  131).  Suchi 
case  for  holding  pens,  ink,  and  other  materials  t<r 

writing  is  called  in  the  Mishna  iXXCho.kaimafi^',^' 

pnDp^,  kalmary^  {oahmarivm ;  Miahn.  €*&», 

ii.  7{Mikv.  X.  1),  while  pJ^VlR,  tMnt^  i^-^- 

Celim,  xvi.  8),  is  a  case  for  carryii^  pciuv  peR' 
kuife,  stylci  and  other  implements  of  the  viittf'* 
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art    To  professional  scribes  there  ai*e  alltLsiotis  in 
Hs.  ih.  1  [2] ;  Ear.  vii.  6 ;  2  Esdr.  xiv.  24.   In  the 

langnage  of  the  Talmud  these  are  called  }^73/, 

bbidrfnj  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Lat.  l&el' 
lani  (Talm.  Shabb.  foL  16,  1). 

For  the  literature  of  this  subject,  see  especially 
Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  hebraischen  Sprache  tuui 
Schr^t,  1815;  Lehrgebditde  der  Ilebr.  Sprache, 
1817;  Monumenta  Phoenicia,  1837;  Art.  Pa- 
laogrc^ie  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  JJlg.  JSncycl, : 
Hupfeld,  Ausfuhrlicfie  ffebrdische  Grammatik, 
1S41,  and  his  articles  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1830,  Band  2:  A.  T.  Hoffmann,  Grammatica 
Siiriaca,  1827:  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  Art.  Hebrdische 
Schrift  in  Ersch  and  Gruber:  Fiirst,  Lehnfebdiide 
der  Aramdiachcn  Idiome,  1835 :  Ewald,  AusfOhr- 
liches  Lehrbuch  dar  Hebr.  Sprache  :  Saalschiitz, 
Forschimgen  im  Gebiete  der  ffebraisch-Aegypt- 
iKhen  Archdolotjie,  1838 ;  besides  other  works, 
which  hare  been  referred  to  in  the  coui'se  of  this 
article.  [W.  A.  W.] 
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YARN  (nii?tD ;  K1i?p).    The  notice  of  yam  is 

contained  in  an  extremely  obscure  passage  in  1  K. 
1. 28  f  2  Chr.  i.  16) :  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought 
oet  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam ;  the  Icing's  merchants 
rewired  ^e  linen  yam  at  a  price.*'  The  LXX. 
girtfs  iK  S^Kovif  implying  an  original  reading  ot 
Ifipnp ;  the  Vulg.  has  de  Coa,  which  is  merely  a 

Latinized  foi-m  of  the  onginal.  The  Hebrew  Received 
Text  is  questionable,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  second  mikceh  has  its  final  vowel  lengthened  as 
though  it  were  in  the  status  constructua.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  term  does  i-efer  t«  some  entiepot 
of  Egyptian  commerce,  but  whether  Tekoah,  as  in 
the  LXX.,  or  Coa,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  is  doubtful, 
(jesenius  {Thes.  p.  1202)  gives  the  sense  of**  num- 
ber" as  applying  equally  to  the  merchants  and  the 
horses : — "  A  band  of  the  king's  merchants  bought 
a  drwse  (of  horses)  at  a  price " ;  but  the  verbal 
srraDgement  in  2  Chr.  is  opposed  to  this  rendering. 
Thenius  {Exeg.  Hdb.  on  1  K.  z.  28)  combines  this 
seose  with  the  former,  giving  to  the  fii-st  mikveh 
the  sense  '*  from  Tekoah,"  to  the  second  the  sense 
of  **  drove."  Bertheau  {Exeg.  Hdb.  on  2  Chr.  i. 
16)  and  Fiirst  {Lex.  s.  v.)  side  with  the  Vulgate, 
and  suppose  the  place  called  Coa  to  have  been  on 
the  f^^tlan  frontier : — **  The  king's  merchants 
from  Coa  (i.  e.  stationed  at  Coa)  took  the  horses  fix)m 
Coa  si  a  price."  The  sense  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  is 
derived  from  Jewish  intej-pretei's.         [W.  L.  B.] 

TEAR  (n3C^:  fros:  annus),  the  highest  or- 
dinary division  of  time.  The  Hebrew  name  is 
idatical  with  the  root  H^C^^,  **  he  or  it  repeated, 

did  the  second  time ;"  with  which  are  cognate  the 
ordinal  numeral  ^3fi^,  '*  second,"  and  the  caitlinal, 
D)2C^,  **  two."  The  meaning  is  therefore  thought 
to  be  **  an  iteration,"  by  Gesenius,  who  compares 
the  Latin  aimm,  properly  a  circle.     Gesenius  also 


compares  the  Arabic  ^^A^t  which  he  says  signifies 

**  a  circle,  year."  It  signifies  **  a  year,"  but  not 
**  a  cii-cle,"  though  sometimes  meaning  '*  around :" 

its  root  is  ^l^,  "  it  became  altered  or  changed, 
it  shifted,  passed,  revolved  and  passed,  or  became 
complete  "  (on  Mr.  Lane's  authority).  The  ancient 
Egyptmn  RENP,  **  a  year,"  seems  to  resemble 
annus;  for  in  Coptic  one  of  the  forms  of  its  equi- 
valent, poiXHI>  the  Bashmuric  p^JULHI? 
A^JULTlIy     is     identical    with     the     Sahidic 

PAJULUI,  **  a  handle,  ring."  pAJULUei, 
**  rings."  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew  might  either  be 
a  recurring  period,  or  a  circle  of  seasons,  or  else  a 
period  circling  through  the  seasons.  The  fii-st  sense 
is  agreeable  with  any  period  of  time ;  the  second, 
with  the  Egyptian  **  primitive  year,"  which,  by  the 
use  of  tropical  seasons  as  divisions  of  the  '*  Vague 
year,"  is  shown  to  have  been  tropical  in  reality  or 
intention  ;  the  third  agi-ees  with  all  **  wandering 
years." 

I.  Years,  prapcrly  so  called. 

Two  yeai*s  were  known  to,  and  apparently  used 
by,  the  Hebrews. 

1.  A  yeai*  of  360  days,  containing  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages 
in  the  prophetical  Scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and 
a  half,  of  Daniel  (vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  **  time"  (Ch. 
py,  Heb.  *TyiD)  means  **year,"  evidently  repre- 
sent the  same  period  as  the  42  months  (Rev.  xi.  2) 
and  1260  days  of  the  Revelation  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  for 
360  X  3-5  =  1260,  and  30  X  42  =  1 260.  This  vear 
perfectly  coiresponds  to  the  Egyptian  Vague  year, 
without  the  five  intercalary  days.  It  appeai^s  to 
have  been  in  use  in  Noah's  time,  or  at  least  in  the 
time  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood, 
for  in  that  narrative  the  interval  from  the  17th  day 
of  the  2nd  month  to  the  17th  day  of  the  7th  of  the 
same  year  appears  to  be  stated  to  be  a  period  of 
150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11,  24,  viii.  3,  4,  comp.  13), 
and,  as  the  1st,  2nd,  7th,  and  10th  months  of  one 
year  are  mentioned  (viii.  13, 14,  vii.  11,  viii.  4,  5), 
the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month  of  this  year  being 
separated  from  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the 
next  year  by  an  interval  of  at  least  54  days  (viii. 
5,  6,  10,  12,  13),  we  can  only  infer  a  year  of  12 
months.  Ideler  disputes  the  former  inference, 
arguing  that  as  the  water  firat  b^an  to  sink  after 
150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all 
high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  some  days 
ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that 
the  second  date  must  have  been  more  than  150 
days  later  than  the  Brst  (ffandbuch,  i.  69,  70,  478, 
479).  This  argument  depends  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  '*  high  mountains,"  and  upon  the 
height  of  '*  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  upon  which  the 
Ark  rested  (Gen.  yiii.  4),  and  we  are  ceiiainly  justi- 
fied by  Shemitic  usage,  if  we  do  not  consider  the  usual 
inference  of  the  great  height  attained  by  the  Flood 
to  be  a  necessary  one  ( Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of 
Man,  2nd  ed.  pp.  97, 98).  The  exact  coiTespondence 
of  the  intei-vai  mentioned  to  5  months  of  30  dayer 
each,  and  the  use  of  a  year  of  360  days,  or  12  such 
months,  by  the  prophets,  the  latter  fact  overlooked 
by  Ideler,  favour  the  idea  that  such  a  year  is  here 
meant,  unless  indeed  one  identical  with  the  Egyptian 
Vague  Year,  of  12  months  of  30  days  and  5  inter- 
calary days.    The  settlement  of  this  question  de- 
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pends  upon  the  nature  and  histoiy  of  these  years, 
and  our  information  on  the  latter  subject  is  not 
sufficiently  certain  to  enable  us  to  do  more  than 
hazard  a  conjecture. 

A  year  of  360  days  is  the  rudest  known.  It  is 
formed  of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  parent  of  the  lunar  year  of  354  days, 
and  the  Vague  Year  of  365.  That  it  should  have 
continued  any  time  in  use  would  be  sui-prising 
were  it  not  for  the  convenient  length  of  the  months. 
The  Hebrew  year,  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  evidently  lunar,  though  in  some 
manner  rendei'ed  virtually  solar,  and  we  may  there- 
fore infer  that  the  lunar  year  is  as  old  as  the  date 
of  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew  year  was  not  an 
Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  being 
hew,  save  in  its  time  of  commencement,  it  was 
perhaps  earlier  in  Qse  among  the  Israelites,  and 
cither  brought  into  Egypt  by  them  or  bonrowed 
from  Shemite  settlera. 

The  Vague  Year  was  certainly  in  use  in  Egypt 
in  as  remote  an  age  as  the  eai-lier  part  of  the  ziith 
dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  2000),  and  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  it  was  there  used  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (B.C.  cir. 
2350).  The  intercalary  days  seem  to  be  of  Egyp- 
tian institution,  for  each  Of  them  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  great  gods,  as  though  the  innovation  had 
been  thus  made  permanent  by  the  priests,  and  per- 
haps rendered  popular  as  a  series  of  days  of  feasting 
and  rejoicing.  The  addition  wjould,  however,  date 
from  a  very  early  period,  that  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

As  the  lunar  year  and  the  Vague  Year  run  up 
parallel  to  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  Exodus, 
and  the  former  seems  to  have  been  then  Shemite, 
the  latter  then,  and  for  several  centuries  earlier, 
Egyptian,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  the  former  originated 
from  a  year  of  360  days  in  Asia,  the  latter  from 
the  same  year  in  Africa,  this  primitiTe  year  having 
been  used  by  the  Noachians  before  their  dispersion. 

2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  insti- 
tuted, since  a  current  month,  Abib,  on  the  14th 
day  of  which  the  first  Passover  was  kept,  was  then 
made  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  this  year  can  be  clearly  detei^ 
mined,  though  we  cannot  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.  It  was  essentially  solar,  for  the  offerings  of 
productions  of  the  earth,  first-fruits,  harvest-pro- 
duce, and  ingathered  fruits,  were  fixed  to  certain 
days  of  the  year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  periods 
of  great  feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  reckoned  from 
one  of  the  former  days.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
year  was  made  to  depend  upon  these  times,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  such  a  calendar  would  tend 
to  cause  thankfulness  for  God's  good  gifts,  and 
would  put  in  the  background  the  great  luminaries 
which  the  heathen  worshipped  in  Egypt  and  in 
Canaan.  Though  the  year  was  thus  essentially 
solar,  it  is  certain  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.  There  must  there- 
fore have  been  some  method  of  adjustment.  The 
first  point  to  be  decided  is  how  the  commencement 
of  each  year  was  fixed.  On  the  16th  day  of  Abib 
ripe  ears  of  com  were  to  be  offered  as  first-fruits 
of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10,  11) :  this 
was  the  day  on  which  the  sickle  was  b^tm  to  be 
put  to  the  com  (Deut^  xvi.  9),  and  no  doubt  Jose- 
phus  is  right  in  stating  that  until  the  offering  of 
first-fruits  had  been  muMle  no  harvest-work  was 
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to  be  begun  {Ant,  iii.  10,  §5).  He  also  stales 
that  ears  of  barley  were  offered  {ibid.).  That  this 
was  the  case,  and  that  the  ears  were  the  earliest 
ripe,  is  evident  from  the  following  drcumstanoes. 
The  reaping  of  barley  commenced  the  harvest  :2 
Sam.  xxi.  9),  that  of  wheat  following,  apparenUj 
without  any  considerable  interval  (Koth  ii.  23 1. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  thanksgiring  was  offered 
for  the  hai-vest,  and  it  was  therefore  called  the 
**  Feast  of  Harvest."  It  was  reckoned  from  the 
commencement  of  the  hai-vest,  on  the  16th  daj  d 
the  1st  month.  The  50  days  most  indude  the 
whole  time  of  the  harvest  of  both  wheat  and  barier 

• 

throughout  Palestine.  According  to  the  obserrs- 
tions  of  modem  travdiers,  barley  is  ripe,  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  Palestine,  in  the  first  days  ot 
April.  The  barley-harvest  therefore  b^ns  aboat 
half  a  month  or  less  after  the  venial  eqniaoi. 
Each  year,  if  solar,  would  thus  begin  at  aboot  tW 
equinox,  when  the  earliest  ears  of  barley  mnst  be 
ripe.  As,  however,  the  m<mths  were  lunar,  the 
commencement  of  the  year  must  have  been  fixed  by 
a  new  moon  near  this  point  of  time.  The  oev 
moon  must  have  been  that  which  fdl  about  or  next 
after  the  equinox,  not  more  than  a  few  days  before, 
on  account  of  the  offering  of  firat-fmits.  Ideler, 
whose  observations  on  this  matter  we  have  thus  ar 
followed,  supposes  that  the  new  moon  was  thoss 
by  observation  of  the  forwardness  of  the  baHer- 
crops  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  {Hfod- 
buch,  i.  490).  But  such  a  method  wonU  hare 
caused  confusion  on  acooimt  of  the  different  tinMS 
of  the  harvest  in  different  parts  of  Palestine;  and 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges  there  woold  otteo 
have  been  two  separate  commencements  of  the 
year  in  regions  divided  by  hostile  tribes,  and  ia 
each  of  which  the  Israelite  population  led  la 
existence  almost  independent  of  any  other  branch. 
It  is  more  likdy  that  the  Hebrews  would  \axt 
determined  their  new  year's  day  by  the  obstfratiofi 
of  heliacal  or  other  staf-risings  or  settings  known 
to  mai'k  the  right  time  of  the  solar  year.  By  smii 
a  method  the  beginning  of  any  year  could  hare 
been  fixed  a  year  before,  dtiier  to  one  day,  or. 
supposing  the  month-commencements  were  fixed  bv 
actual  observation,  within  a  day  or  two.  And  we 
need  not  doubt  that  the  Isradites  were  wdl  ac- 
quainted with  such  means  of  marking  the  periods 
of  a  solar  year.  In  the  andoit  Song  of  Delcrah 
we  read  how  *'  They  fought  fi-om  heaven ;  the  stsn 
in  thdr  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  The  riTcr 
of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the 
river  Kishon"  (Judg.  t.  20,  21).  The  stars  that 
marked  the  times  of  rain  are  thus  connected  with 
the  swelling  of  the  rirer  in  whidi  the  fugitiTt 
Canaanites  perished.  So  too  we  read  how  the  Lou> 
demanded  of  Job,  *'  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  in- 
fiuenoes  of  Cimiji,  or  loose  the  bonds  of  Cesil  ?  ** 
(Job  xxxviii.  31).  "  The  best  and  most  fertilixiBC 
of  the  rains,*'  in  Palestine  and  the  ne^bobris^ 
lands,  save  Egypt,  **  fiJl  when  the  Pleiades  Mt  i, 
dawn  (not  exactly  hdiacally),  at  the  end  of  antiimo : 
rain  scarcdy  ever  fidling  at  the  opposite  seaioa. 
when  Scorpio  sets  at  dawn.**  That  Cimah  surnitiei 
the  Pleiades  does  not  admit  of  reasonable  douK 
and  Cesil,  as  opposite  to  it,  wookl  be  $oorp«. 
bdng  identified  with  Cor  Soorpionis  by  Aben  Kfis- 
These  explanations  we  take  frt>m  the  article 
Famine  [vol.  i.  p.  610  6,  and  note].  Tbffefrre 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  IsraeStes,  evta 
during  the  troubled  time  of  the  Judges,  were  wtfl 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  detaraiiaiag  ^ 
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seosoDS  of  tlie  solar  year  by  observing  the  stars. 
Not  aloiw  was  ^is  the  practice  of  the  civilized 
Egyptians,  but,  at  all  times  of  which  we  know  their 
history,  of  the  Arabs,  and  also  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Hesiod,  while  yet  their  material  civilization 
iDd  science  were  rudimentary.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  pastoral  and  scattered  peoples,  rather 
thin  of  ^  dwellers  in  dties ;  and  if  the  Egyptians 
be  thou^t  to  form  an  exception,  it  must  be  i^ecol- 
lected  that  they  used  it  at  a  period  not  remote  finom 
that  at  which  their  civilization  came  fixmi  the  plain 
ofShinar. 

It  follows,  from  the  determination  of  the  proper 
Dew  moon  of  the  first  month,  whether  by  ofaserva- 
ttoQ  of  a  stellar  phenomenon,  or  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  crops,  that  the  method  of  intercalation  can 
ooly  have  been  that  in  use  after  the  Captivity,  the 
addition  of  a  thirteenth  month  whenever  the  twelfth 
eaded  too  long  before  the  equinox  for  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  to  be  made  at  the  time  fixed. 
This  method  is  in  accordance  with  the  peimission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
for  one  month  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was 
legally  unclean,  or  journeying  at  a  distance  (Num. 
ii.  9-13);  and  there  is  a  historical  instimce  in  the 
case  of  Hezekiah  of  such  a  postponement  for  both 
reasons,  of  the  national  celebration  (2  Ohr.  xxz. 
1-3,  15).  Such  a  practice  as  that  of  an  inter- 
calation varying  in  occurrence  is  contitiry  to  western 
csage;  but  the  like  prevails  in  all  Muslim  oountiies 
in  a  far  more  inconvenient  fi)!^^  in  the  case  of  the 
commencement  of  every  month.  The  day  is  deter- 
mioed  by  actual  observation  of  the  new  moon,  and 
thus  a  day  is  frequently  unexpectedly  added  to  or 
deducted  from  a  month  at  one  place,  and  months 
commence  on  different  davs  at  different  towns  in 
the  same  country.  The  Hebrew  intercalation,  if  de- 
termined by  stellar  phenomena,  would  not  be  liable 
to  a  like  unoei'tainty,  though  such  may  have  been 
the  case  with  the  actual  day  of  the  new  moon. 

The  later  Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the 
year,  whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  said 
that  they  had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and  the  civil. 
We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and  civil  reckon- 
ings. Ideler  admits  that  these  reckonings  obtained 
at  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  The  sacred 
reckoning  was  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  acooitl- 
ing  to  which  the  first  month  was  Abib:  by  the 
civil  reckoning  the  fii-st  month  was  the  seventh. 
The  interval  between  the  two  oommenoeibents  was 
thus  exactly  half  a  year.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  a 
<^ge  of  commencement,  not  the  introduction  of  a 
new  year,  and  that  tlienceforwai-d  the  year  had  two 
beginnings,  respectively  at  about  the  venial  and  the 
uituronal  equinoxes.  The  former  supposition  is  a 
hypothesis,  the  latter  may  almost  be  proved.  The 
strongest  point  of  evidence  as  to  two  beginnings  of 
the  year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  strangely 
imnoticed  in  this  relation  by  Ideler,  is  the  cir- 
cnmstance  that  the  sabbati(aU  and  jubilee  years 
fommenoed  in  the  7th  month,  and  no  doubt  on 
the  10th  dav  of  the  7th  month,  the  Dav  of  Atone- 
ment  (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10),  and  as  this  year  imme- 
diately followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the  latter  must 
have  begun  in  the  same  manner.  Both  were  full 
years,  and  therefore  must  have  commenced  on  the 
Brst  day.  The  jubilee-year  was  proclaimed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement 

*  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  months,  derived  from 
their  divinities,  are  alone  known  to  os  In  Greek  .and 
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standing  in  the  same  relation  to  its  beginning, 
and  perhaps  to  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as 
did  the  Passover  to  the  sacred  beginning.  This 
would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  necessary 
commencement  of  a  year  of  total  cessation  from  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  as  a  year  so  commencing 
would  comprise  the  whole  round  of  such  occupa- 
tions in  regular  sequence  from  seed-time  to  harvest, 
and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering  of  fruit. 
The  command  as  to  both  yeai-s,  apart  from  the 
mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  clearly  shows 
this,  unless  we  suppose,  but  this  is  surely  unwar- 
rantable, that  the  injunction  in  the  two  places  in 
which  it  occurs  follows  the  regular  order  of  the  sea- 
sons of  agriculture  (Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4, 1 1 ),  but  that  this  was  not  intended  to  apply  in  the  , 
case  of  the  observance.  Two  expressions,  used  with 
reference  to  the.  time  of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on 
the  loth  day  of  the  7th  month,  must  be  here 
noticed.  This  feast  is  spoken  of  as  n^B^H  HMV^, 
"  in  the  going  out "  or  "  end  of  the  year "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16),  and  as  niB^H  nD-lpn,  "  [at]  the  change 

of  the  year"  (xxxiv.  22),  the  latter  a  vague  expres- 
sion, as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  but  quite 
consistent  with  the  other,  whether  indicating  the 
turning-point  of  a  natural  year,  or  the  half  of  the 
year  by  the  sacred  reckoning.  The  Rabbins  use 
the  term  HE^^pn  to  designate  tlie  commencement 

of  each  of  the  four  seasons  into  which  they  divide 
the  year  {ffandbuch,  i.  pp.  550,  551).  Our  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  the  1st  and  7th 
months  as  to  their  observances,  the  one  containing 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  from  the  15th  to  the 
21st  inclusive;  the  other,  that  of  Tabernacles,  from 
the  15th  to  the  22nd.  Evidence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  found  in  the  special  sanctification  of  the  1st 
day  of  the  7th  month,  which  in  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  resembles  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee 
year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  We  therefore  hold 
that  fit)m  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  were  two 
beginnings  of  the  year,  with  the  1st  of  the  1st  and 
the  1st  of  the  7th  month,  the  former  being  the 
sacred  reckoning,  the  latter,  used  for  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  the  civil  i-eckoning.  In  Egypt,  in 
the  present  day,  the  Muslims  use  the  lunar  year  for 
their  religious  obsei-vances,  and  for  ordinaiy  affaira, 
except  those  of  agricultui-e,  which  they  regulate  by 
the  Coptic  Julian  year. 

We  must  here  notice  the  theories,  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  year  from  the  Egyptian  Vague 
year,  as  they  ai'e  connected  with  the  tropical  point 
or  points,  and  agricultural  phenomena,  by  which 
the  former  was  r^ulated.  The  Vague  year  was 
commonly  used  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  from  it  only, 
if  from  an  Egyptian  year,  is  the  Hebrew  likely  to 
have  been  derived.  Two  theories  have  been  formed 
connecting  the  two  yeai-s  at  the  Exodus.  (1.)  Some 
hold  that  Abib,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  year 
by  the  sacred  reckoning,  was  the  Egyptian  Epiphi, 

called  in  CopUc  eriRUl,  and  in  Arabic,  by  the 

t 
modem  Egyptums,  uaajI»  Abeeb,  or  Ebeeb,  the  1 1th 


month  of  the  Vague  year.  The  similaiity  of  sound 
is  remarkable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Egyptian  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess 
of  the  month,  PEP-T  or  APAP-T  (?)•  whereas  the 


Coptic  fomrs.    These  forms  are  shown  by  the  names  of 
the  divinities  given  in  the  scniptares  of  the  celling  of  the 
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Hebrew  name  has  the  sense  of  '*an  ear  of  coin,  a  green 
ear/'  and  is  derived  from  the  unused  root  22H^ 
traceable  in  IK,  "veixiure,"  n^$,  Chaldee,  «  fruit/' 
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wl,  "  green  fodder."    Moreover,  the  Egyptian  P  is 

rarely,  if  ever,  repi^esented  by  the  Hebrew  3,  and 
the  converse  b  not  common.    Still  stronger  evidence 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  we  find  in  Egyptian  the 
root  AB,  "  a  nosegay,"  which  is  evidently  related  to 
Abib  and  its  cognates.  Supposing,  however,  that  the 
Hebrew  calendar  was  formed  by  fixing  the  Egyptian 
Epiphi  as  the  fii-st  month,  what  would  be  the  chro- 
nological result?     The  latest  date  to  which  tlie 
Exodus  is  assigned  is  about  B.C.   1320.     In  the 
Julian  year  B.C.  1320,  the  month  Epiphi  of  the 
Egyptian  Vague  yeax*  commenced  May  16,  44  days 
after  the  day  of  the  venial  equinox,  April  2,  veiy 
near  which  the  Hebrew   year  must  have  begun. 
Thus  at  the  latest  date  of  the  Exodus,  there  is  an 
interval  of  a  month  and  a  half  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hebrew  year  and  Epiphi  1.     This  in- 
ter^-al  represents  about  180  yeai-s,  through  which 
the  Vague  year  would  retiograde  in  the  Julian  until 
the  commencement  of  Epiphi  coiTesponded  to  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  no  method  can  reduce  it  below 
100.     It  is  possible  to  effect  thus  much  by  conjec< 
turing  that  the  month  Abib  began  somewhat  after 
this  ti-opical  point,  though  the  precise  details  of  the 
state  of  the  crops  at  the  time  of  the  plagues,  as 
compared  with  the  phenomena  of  agriculture  in 
Lower  Egypt  at  the   pi-eseut  day,  make  half  a 
month  an  extreme  extension.     At  the  time  of  the 
plague  of  hail,  the  barley  was  in  the  ear  and  was 
smitten  witli  the  flax,  but  the  wheat  was  not  sufTi- 
ciently  forward  to  be  destroyed  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32). 
In  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  this  would  be 
the  case  about  the  end  of  February  and  beginning 
of  March.    The  Exodus  cannot  have  taken  place 
many  days  after  the  plague  of  hail,  so  that  it  must 
have  occurred  about  or  a  little  after  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  thus  Abib  cannot  possibly  have 
begun  much  after  that  tropical  point:  half  a  month 
ia  therefore  excessive.     We   have  thus  carefully 
examined  the  evidence  as  to  the  supposed  derivation 
of  Abib  from  Epiphi,  because  it  has  been  carelessly 
taken  for  gi-anted,  and  more  carelessly  alleged  in 
suppoil  of  the  latest  date  of  the  Exodus. 

(2.)  We  have  founded  an  aigument  for  the  date 
of  the  Exodus  upon  another  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  year  and  the  Vague  year.  We  have 
seen  tliat  the  sacred  commencement  of  the  Hebrew 
year  was  at  the  new  moon  about  or  next  after, 
but  not  much  before,  the  vernal  equinox:  the 
civil  commencement  must  usually  have  been  at  the 
new  moon  nearest  tlie  autumnal  equinox.  At  the 
earliest  date  of  the  Exodus  computed  by  modem 
chronologei-s,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
B.C.,  the  %yptian  Vague  year  commenced  at  or 
about  the  latter  time.  The  Hebrew  yeai-,  reckoned 
from  the  civil  commencement,  and  the  Vague  year. 


Rameicom  of  El-Kumch  to  be  corrupt ;  bnt  In  several 
cases  thej  are  traceable.    The  following  are  certain .' — 

1.  %M,  OaJOTT",  divinity  TEET  (Tholh),  as  weU 

as  a  goddess.    2.  noid^',  11^0011!,  FFEH.  i.  e.  PA- 

FfEH,  belonging  to  Ptab.     3.  'AWp,  A-OtOp,  HAT- 

HAR.     9.  Hoxwi',  nA.^(X5rt,  KHUNS,  t.  e.  PA- 

KUUN&     11.  Eir^t,  enHUl,  PEP-T.  or  APAI'-T. 
The  names  of  montlis  are  therefore,  In  their  corrupt 
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therefore,  then  nearly  or  exactly  ooincided.  We  hare 
already  seen  tliat  the  Hebrews  in  I^t^a,  if  thej 
used  a  foreign  year,  must  be  suppf^ed  to  have  used 
the  V^ue  year.  It  is  woilh  while  to  inquire 
whether  a  Vague  year  of  this  time  would  further 
suit  the  chaiiicteristics  of  the  firet  Hebrew  year. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,oa 
which  fell  the  full  moon  of  the  Passover  of  the 
Exodus,  should  correspond  to  the  14th  of  Pha- 
menoth,  in  a  Vagne  year  commencing  aboat  the 
autumnal  equinox.  A  full  moon  fell  on  the  14th  of 
Phamenoth,  or  Thursday,  April  21,  B.C.  1662,  of  a 
Vague  year  commencing  on  the  day  of  Ube  autumoal 
equinox,  Oct.  10,  B.C.  1653.  A  fall  moon  would 
not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  Vague  year  within 
a  shorter  interval  than  twenty-five  years,  ami  ti)« 
triple  near  coincidence  of  new  moon.  Vague  year,  and 
autumnal  equinox,  would  not  recur  in  le:is  than  \b**) 
Vague  years  (Enc.  Brit,  8th  ed.  Egypt^  p.  i^\ 
This  date  of  the  Exodus,  B.C.  1652,  is  only  four 
years  earlier  tii^n  Hales's,  B.C.  1648.  In  otmtiniuh 
tion  of  this  early  date,  it  must  be  added  that  is  a 
list  of  confederates  defeated  by  Thothmes  III.  at 
Megiddo  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  rngn,  are  ontaio 
names  that  we  believe  can  only  refer  to  Israelite 
tribes.  The  date  of  this  king's  accession  cannot  be 
later  than  about  B.C.  1460,  and  his  23ni  Vfar 
cannot  therefore  be  later  than  about  B.C.  1444>> 
Were  the  Israelites  then  settled  in .  Palestine,  no 
date  of  the  Exodus  but  the  longest  would  be  tenable. 
[Chronology.] 

II.  Divisions  of  the  Year. — 1 .  Seaaons,  Two  sea- 
sons are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  ]^|^,  '*  summfr," 
and  tjlh,  "  winter."    The  fonner  properiy  roears 

the  time  of  cutting  fruits,  the  latt«r,  that  of  gatthn-- 
ing  fmits;  they  are  therefore  originally  nth^r 
summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and  wint'T. 
But  that  they  signify  ordinarily  the  two  grand  d.ri- 
sions  of  the  year,  the  warm  and  cold  seasons,  is 
evident  from  their  use  for  the  whole  year  in  the  ex- 
pression 5l*ini  yip,  "summer  and  winter"  [Vs. 

Ixxiv.  17;  Zich.  xiv.  8,  perhaps  G«n.  viii.  2i\ 
and  from  the  mention  of  "the  winter  house  * 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  22)  and  "the  aumnaer  house "  (Am. 
iii.  15,  where  both  are  mentioned  togethery. 
Probably  ^Sh,  when  used  without  reference  to  the 

year  (as  in  Job  xxix.  4),  retains  its  original  signifi- 
cation. In  the  promise  to  Koah,  afler  the  FIoaI, 
the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs :  **  WhiU 
the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  daj  aod 
night  shall  not  cease  "  (Gen.  viii.  22).  Here  **  ««i- 
time,"  jnr,  and  "  luurvot,"  YV^,  are  evidently  ti»* 
agricultui-al  seasons.  It  seems  unreasonaUe  to 
suppose  that  they  mean  winter  and  summer,  as  the 
beginnings  of  the  periods  of  sowing  and  of  harrvt 
are  not  separated  by  six  montlis,  and  they  do  not 
last  for  six  months  each,  or  nearly  ao  kmg  a  timf. 

The  phrase  <*  cold  and  heat,"  DHI  1p,  profaaUf 


forms,  either  derived  fhnn  the  nunes  of  divinities.  «r  U^ 
same  as  thof«  names.  The  name  of  the  goddess  of  Kpr^l 
b  written  PT  TEE,  or  PT.  •*  twice."  As  T  Is  the  fcoualw 
termtnatlon.  the  root  appears  to  be  P,  **  twice,"  thas  TtV  T 
or  APAP-T,  tbe  latter  being  Ijepttus's  reading  (See  M*- 
sius.  Dehkmaitr,  abth.  liL  bl.  170. 171.  Vknm,  d,  Atg.  i 
p.  141,  and  Poole,  ^orae  Aegypiiaeae,  p.  7-9, 14.  II.  t"*.^ 

k  The  writer's  paper  on  this  saltfoct  not  haviiif  yet  brn 
publl^h<•d,  he  muat  refer  to  tiie  abstract  in  tbe 
No.  1847,  Mar.  21,  l(»6a 
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indicates  the  great  alternations  of  temperatare.  The 
^K^e  piange  indeed  speaks  of  the  alternations  of 
nitorey  whether  of  productions,  temperature,  the 
seisons,  or  light  and  darkness.  As  we  have  seen, 
Um  jear  was  probably  then  a  wandering  one,  and 
therefora  the  pa»age  is  not  likely  to  refer  to 
it,  but  to  natural  phenomena  alone.  [Seasons; 
Chrtjnoloot.] 

2.  Months, — ^The  Hebrew  months,  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  were  lunar.  The  year  appeal's  oitli- 
Dirily  to  .have  contained  twelve,  but,  when  inter- 
action was  necessary,  a  thirteenth.  The  oldei' 
Tear  contained  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each. 
[Month;  Chronology.] 

3.  Weeks. — ^The  Hebrews,  from  the  time  of  the 
iostitation  of  the  Sabbath,  whether  at  or  before  the 
Eiodos,  reckoned  by  weeks,  but,  as  no  lunar  year 
ooald  have  contained  a  number  of  weeks  without 
a  fractional  excess,  this  reckoning  was  virtually 
iivl«pendent  of  the  year  as  with  the  Muslims. 
[Week;  Sabbath;  Chbonology.] 

4.  Festwalsy  holy  days,  and  fasts. — The  Feast 
of  the  Passover  was  held  on  the  14  th  day  of  the 
1st  month.  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  lasted 
7  days;  from  the  15th  to  the  21st,  inclusive, 
of  the  same  month.  Its  first  and  last  days  wei-c 
k^  as  sabbaths.  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pen- 
tecof^  was  celebrated  on  the  day  which  ended  seven 
W4>eks  counted  f)t>m  the  16th  of  the  Ist  month, 
thit  day  bong  excluded.  It  was  called  the  '*  Feast 
of  Harvest,"  and  "  Day  of  Firet-fmits."  The  Feast 
of  Trumpets  (lit.  "of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet") 
was  kept  aa  a  sabbath  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  Day  of  Atonement  (lit.  "  of  Atone- 
ments") was  a  fast,  held  the  10th  day  of  the  7  th 
month.  The  **  Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  or  **  Feast  of 
(iathering,"  was  celebrated  from  the  15th  to  the 
22Dd  day,  inclusive,  of  the  7th  month.  Additions 
made  long  afler  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  not 
koown  to  be  of  higher  than  priestly  authority,  are 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  commemorating  the  defeat  of 
Haman's  plot ;  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording 
the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by 
Judas  Maocabaeus;  and  four  fasts. 

III.  Sacred  Years.  — 1.  The  Sabbatical  year, 
ntDOB^n  n3K^,  **  the  fiUlow  year,"  or,  possibly, 

*'  year  of  remission/*  or  HtdD^  alone,  kept  eveiy 

fe?enth  year,  was  commanded  to  be  observed  as  a 
year  of  rest  from  the  labours  of  f^icultura  and  of 
r»mission  of  debts.  Two  Sabbatical  yeai-s  are 
recx>rded,  commencing  and  current,  B.C.  164-3  and 
136-5.    [Sabbatical  Year;  CHRONOLoar.] 

2.  The  Jubilee  year,  ^a^»n  n3B?,  "  the  year  of 
the  trumpet,'*  or  73^^  alone,  a  like  yeai*,  which  im- 
mediately followed  every  seventh  Sabbatical  year. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Jubilee  year  was 
<^'ery  49th  or  50th :  the  foimer  is  more  probable. 
[Jubilee;  Ciironolooy.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

YOKE.  1.  A  well-known  implement  of  hus- 
hnndry,  described  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the 
t^iTOs  tndtf^  motdh^  and  *<$/,'  the  two  foraier  speci- 
Hcally  applying  to  tlie  bows  of  wood  out  of  which 
it  was  constructed,  and  the  last  to  the  application 
'Mndintj)  of  the  article  to  the  neck  of  the  ox.  The 
tzprpssions  are  combined  in  Lev.  xxvi.  13  and  Ez. 
uxiv.  27,  with  the  meaning,  '*  bands  of  the  yoke." 
The  term  ** yoke"  is  frequently  used  metaphoncally 
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for  subjection  {e.  g.  1  K.  xii.  4,  9-1 1 ;  Is.  ix.  4 ; 
Jer.  V.  5) :  hence  an  **  iron  yoke"  represents  an 
anosually  galling  bondage  (Deut.  xxviii.  48 ;  Jer. 
xxriii.  13).  2.  A  pair  of  oxen,  so  termed  as  being 
yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi.  7  ;  IK.  xix.  19,  21). 
The  Hebrew  term,  Ucmed^^  is  also  applied  to  assea 
(Judg.  xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  K.  v.  17),  and  even 
to  a  couple  of  riders  (Is.  xxi.  7).  3.  The  teim 
tzemed  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  amount  of  land, 
equivaloit  to  that  which  a  couple  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  10;  A.  V.  "acre"),  cor- 
responding to  the  Latin  jugum  (Van*o,  R.  B.  i. 
10).  The  term  stands  in  this  sense  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  14  (A.  V.  **  yoke'*) ;  but  the  text  is  doubtful, 
and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  suggests  that  the 
true  reading  would  refer  to  the  instruments  [4u 
k^yAo^i)  wherewith  the  sUughter  was  effected. 

[W.  L.  B.] 


ZAAN'AIM,    THE    PLAIN    OP    {ff?H 

WJlVy^ :    Upvs  ir\foy€Kro^yruy ;   Alex.  8.  aya- 

irauofi(ycay :  Vallis  qjiae  vowtyatw  Sennini) ;  or, 
more  accurately  **  the  oak  by  2Caannaim,"  such 
being  probably  the  meaning  of  the  wojxl  eidn. 
[Plain,  890  6.]  A  tree — probably  a  sacred  tree — 
mentioned  as  marking  the  spot  near  which  Heber 
the  Kenite  was  encam|jetl  when  Sisera  took  refuge 
in  his  tent  (Judg.  iv.  11).  Its  situation  is  defined 
as  "  near  Kedesh,**  i.  e.  Kedesh- Xaphtali,  the  name 
of  which  still  lingei-s  on  the  high  ground,  north  of 
Safedf  and  west  of  the  I^ke  of  el  Hulchy  usually 
identified  with  the  Watere  of  Merom.  The  Tai'gum 
gives  as  the  equivjilent  of  the  name,  mi&hor  agga- 
niya,  "  the  plain  of  tlie  swamp,"  and  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Talmud  {MegilicUi  JentsJi,  i.) 
which  contains  a  list  of  seveml  of  the  towns  of 
Galilee  with  their  then  ideutificatious,  the  equivalent 
for  "Elon  (or  Aijalon)  be-Zaannaim"  is  Agniya 
hak'kodesh.  Ague  ap})ears  to  signify  a  swamp,  and 
can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the  marsh  whidi 
borders  tlie  lake  of  Hnleh  on  the  north  side,  and 
which  was  probably  more  extensive  in  the  time 
of  Deboi-ah  than  it  now  is  [Merom].  On  the 
other  hand,  Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out 
{Jeicish  Churc?i,  324 ;  Localities^  197)  how  appro- 
piiate  a  situation  for  this  memoi-able  tree  is  atlbrded 
by  *'  a  green  plain  .  .  .  studded  with  massive  tei-e- 
binths,'  which  adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Ketlesh.  The  whole  of  this 
upland  country  is  more  or  less  rich  in  terebinths. 
One  such,  laiger  than  usual,  and  bearing  the  nnme 
of  Sejar  em-Mcssiiih,  is  marke<l  on  the  map  of  Van 
de  Velde  Jis  6  miles  X.W.  of  Kedes.  These  two 
suggestions — of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the  modem 
Christian  student — may  be  left  side  by  side  to 
await  the  result  of  future  investi«4;ition.  In  favour 
of  the  foi-mer  is  the  slight  argument  to  be  drawn 
from  the  early  date  of  the  interpretation,  and  the 
fact  that  the  basin  of  the  Ilnleh  is  still  the  favourite 
camping  ground  of  Bedouins.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
is  the  instinct  of  the  observer  and  the  abundance  of 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 

No  name  answering  to  either  Zaannaim  or  Ague 
has  yet  been  encountered. 

The  Keri,  or  coirection,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substi- 
tutes Zaanannim  for  Zaanaim,  and  the  same  form  is 
found  in  Josh.  xix.  33.  This  correction  the  lexico- 
graphens  adopt  as  tlie  more  accurate  fomi  of  the 
name.    It  appeal's  to  be  derived  (if  a  Hebi-ew  word) 
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from  a  root  idgnifjing  to  load  beasts  as  nomads  do 
when  thej  change  their  places  of  resideace  (Gesen. 
Thes,  1177).  Such  a  meaning  agrees  well  with 
the  habits  of  the  Kenites.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  uncertain  than  such  explanations  of  topo- 
graphical names — ^most  to  be  diistmsted  when  most 
plausible.  [G.] 

ZAAN'ANfpMV:  :iwvwip\  inexita).  A  place 
named  by  Micah  (i.  11)  in  his  addi^ess  to  the  towns 
of  the  Shef)llah.  This  sentence,  like  others  of  the 
same  passage,  contains  a  play  of  words  founded  on 
the  meaning  (or  on  a  possible  meaning)  of  the 
name  Zaanan,  as  derived  from  yatsahf  to  ^o  forth : — 
"  The  inhabltress  of  Tsaaoan  caoiA  not  fortli." 

The  division  of  the  passage  shown  in  the  LXX. 
and  A.  V.,  by  which  Zaanan  is  connected  with  Beth- 
ezel — ^Is  now  generally  recognized  as  inaocui'ate.  It 
is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Puaey,  in  his  Commentary — 
*'  The  inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth.  The 
mourning  of  Beth-ezel  shall  take  from  you  its  stand- 
ing."   So  also  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  Zunz. 

Zaanan  is  doubtless  identical  with  Zen  an.  [G.] 

ZA'AVAN  (Jiyr  :   Zovk^  ;    Alex.  'Imvaxiii, 

*ltoaKiv',  Zavan).  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42).  The 
LXX.  appear  to  have  read  |p1t-  Iq  1  Ghr.  the 
A.  V.  has  Zavan. 

Z A'BAD  (inr :  Za$49,  ^a$4r ;  Alex.  Za$dr 

^        TT 

in  1  Chr.:  Zabad:  shoi-t  for  nnST:  seeZebadiah, 

Zabdi,  Zabdiel,  Zebedee,  «  God  hath  given  him*'). 

1.  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai,  son  of  Ahlai, 
Sheshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii.  31-37),  and  hence 
called  son  of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  xi.  41).  He  was  one  of 
David's  mighty  men,  but  none  of  his  deeds  have 
been  recorded.  The  chief  interest  connected  with 
him  is  his  genealogy,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  chronological  point  of  view,  and  as 
throwing  incidental  light  upon  the  structure  of  the 
Book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  historical  value  of  the 
genealogies  in  it.  Thus  in  1  Chr.  ii.  26-41,  we 
have  the  following  pedigree,  the  generations  pre- 
oeding  Jerahmeel  being  prefixed : — 

(1)  Jndah.  (13^  Nathan, 

(a)  Pbaxes.  (14)  Zabad. 

(5)  Hezron.  (16)  E^lal. 
(4)  Jerahmeel.  (16)  Obed. 

(6)  Onani.  (17)  Jehu. 

(6)  ShammaL  (18)  Azabiab. 

(T)  Nadab.  (19)  Helea. 

(P)  Appaim.  (20)  Beaaah. 

(•)  Isbl.  (21)  SlaamaL 

•     (10)  Sflieshan.  (22)  ShaUom. 

(11)  Ahlai.  his)  ssJarha  the  (23)  Jekamiah. 

daughter  J     Egyptian. 

(12)  Attai.  (24)  Ellahama. 

Here,  then,  is  a  genealogy  of  twenty-f^ur  gene- 
rations, commencing  with  the  patriarch,  and  termi- 
nating we  know  not,  at  first  sight,  where ;  but  as 
we  happen  to  know,  from  the  history,  where  Zabad 
the  son  of  Ahlai  lived,  we  are  at  least  sure  of  this 
fact,  that  the  fwtrUenth  generation  brings  us  to 
the  time  of  David ;  and  that  this  is  about  the  cor- 
rect number  we  are  also  sure,  because  out  of  seven 
other  perfect  genealogies,  covering  the  same  interval 
of  time,  four  have  the  same  number  {fourteen)^ 
two  have  ffteen^  and  David's  own  has  eleven. 
[Geneal.  of  Jf:sus  Christ,  p.  667.] 

But  it  also  happens  that  anotiier  person  in  the 
line  is  an  hiittorical  personi^,  whom  we  know 
to  have  lived  during  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah, 
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vis.  Azariah  the  son  (•'.  0.  grandson)  of  Obed  '2 
Chr.  xxiii.  1).  [Azariah,  13.]  He  was  f^wik 
after  Zabad,  while  Jehoram,  Atbaliahs  husfatad, 
was  ^xih  after  David — a  perfectly  satis<aoh»T  cor- 
respondence when  we  take  into  accoont  that  Zabad* 
may  probably  have  been  considerably  younger  this 
David,  and  that  the  early  marriages  of  the  )dd4;i 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of 
generations  in  the  royal  line.  Again,  the  last  ume 
in  the  line  is  the  sixth  after  Azamh ;  but  Uezekiib 
was  the  sixth  king  afU*r  Athaliah,  and  we  iuiov 
that  many  of  the  genealogies  were  written  out  tj 
**  the  men  of  Hexekiah,"  and  therefore  of  octw 
came  down  to  his  time  [Bechsr,  p.  176]  '><* 
1  Chr.  iv.  41  ;  Prov.  xxv.  1).  So  that  we  xntr 
conclude,  with  great  probability,  both  that  tb\ 
genealogy  ends  in  the  time  of  Uezekiah,  and  XSuX 
all  its  links  are  perfect. 

One  other  point  of  importance  remains  to  be 
noticed,  viz.  that  Zabad  is  called,  after  his  grot- 
grandmother,  the  founder  of  his  bouse,  mn  ofMiai 
For  that  Ahlai  was  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daughtfr 
is  certain  from  1  Chr.  ii.  31 ;  and  it  is  also  oeitJo. 
from  vers.  35,  36,  that  from  her  marriage  vtb 
Jarha  descended,  in  the  third  generataon,  Zabad.  It 
is  therefore  as  certain  as  such  matters  cnn  be,  that 
Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai,  David's  mighty  man,  v» 
so  called  fixmi  Ahlai  his  female  ancestor.  Th«  cm 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Joab,  and  Abishai,  s^t 
Asahel,  who  are  always  called  tons  of  Zer^A 
Zeruiah,  like  Ahlai,  having  married  a  forri^fr. 
Or  if  any  one  thinks  thei«  is  a  diirereoce  betv«<c  a 
man  being  called  the  son  of  his  mother,  and  the «-  u 
of  his  gi^eat'grandnjother,  a  more  exact  parallel  nnj 
be  found  in  Gen.  xxv.  4,  xxxvi.  12,  13,  16,  17, 
where  the  descendants  of  Ketuiah,  and  of  the  virt- 
of  Esau,  in  the  thiixl  and  fourth  giaientioQ,  ar-^ 
called  *'  the  sons  of  Keturah,"  *'  the  sons  of  Adah  " 
and  *^of  Bashemath'*  respectively. 

2.  (Za/3«(3 ;  Alex.  Zo^ScB).  An  Ephiaimite.  u 
the  text  of  1  Chr.  vii.  21  is  correct.  [>« 
Shuthelah.] 

3.  (Za/3^8 ;  Alex.  ZafiiB).  Son  of  Shimeatii.  aa 
Ammonitess,  an  assassin  who,  with  Jehasahnd.  sW 
king  Joash,  aooording  to  2  Chr.  zzir.  26 ;  but  in  2  K. 
xii.  21 ,  his  name  is  written,  probably  more  conect'T. 
Jozachar  [Jozachar].  He  was  cme  of  the  doin«>t^' 
sei*vantB  of  the  palace,  and  apparently  the  acAt  1/ 
a  powei'ful  oon^ipiracy  (2  Chr.  xxv.  3;  2  K.  xir.  ^  • 
Joash  had  become  unpopular  from  his  idobtn^ 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  18),  his  oppression  (ib.  2*2),  taA. 
above  all,  his  calamities  (ib.  23-25).  The  expUfi^- 
tion  given  in  the  article  Jozachar  is  doobtJA9  ti- 
true  one,  that  the  chronicler  repreMofeB  this  rnl'^t 
death  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  previoos  iora^<) 
of  the  Syrians,  as  a  Divine  judgment  against  b  n: 
for  the  innocent  blood  of  Zechuiah  shed  br  bin : 
not  tbat  the  wwasirins  themselves  were  actuUcd  If 
the  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Zechariah.  T»5 
were  both  put  to  death  by  Amaziah,  but  their  cbi  • 
dron  wei%  spai-ed  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Mos^ 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16).  The  comcidence  between  the  canx^ 
^tfcAanoA  and  JbzticAar  is  remarkaUe.  [A.C.H^, 

4.  (Za3^-)  A  layman  of  Ismel,  of  the  som  ;< 
Zattu,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wifie  at  Eir.'  < 
command  (Kzr.  x.  27).  He  is  called  Sabatis  ■: 
1  Esd.  ix.  28. 

6.  iZtML$\  Za^aa.)  one  of  the  defeeDdssti  << 

•  He  does  not  appear  In  the  list  in  2  San.  xx:«.  tf  < 
may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  aiUod  in  ^' 
latter  part  of  David's  reign. 
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Hashnm,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  aiWr  the 
Captiritj  (Ezr.  x.  33):  called  Bannau  in  1  Ead, 
ii.33. 

6.  (Za0dZ ;  Alex,  om.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo, 
vboee  name  is  'mentioned  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  43).  It  is  i-epi-e- 
sented  by  Zabadaias  in  1  Esd.  ix.  35.   [W.  A.  W.] 

ZABADAI'AS  (Zafiaialasi  Sabaius),  Za- 
BiD  6(1  Esd.  ix.  35 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  43). 

ZABADE'AXS  (ZojScdalbi ;  Alex.  ZafiaZ4oi : 
Zabadaei),  An  Arab  tribe  who  were  attacked  and 
spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his  way  back  to  Damascus 
from  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  army  of  Demetrius 
(1  Mace.  xii.  31).  Josephus  calls  them  Kabataeans 
(Ant.  xiii.  5,  §10),  but  he  is  evidently  in  error. 
Kothiog  certain  is  known  of  them.  Ewald  {Oesch. 
ir.  382)  finds  a  trace  <^  their  name  in  that  of  the 
pbce  Zabda  given  by  Robinson  in  his  lists ;  but  this 
is  too  far  south,  between  the  Tarmuk  and  the  Zurka. 
Micbaelis  suggests  the  Arab  tribe  Zobeideh;  but 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  necessaiy  locality. 
Jonathan  had  pursued  the  enemy's  army  as  far  as 
the  rirer  Elentherus  (Nahr  el  Kebir),  and  was  on 
his  march  back  to  Damascus  when  he  attacked  and 
plundered  the  Zabadeans.  We  must  look  for  them, 
therefore,  somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus. 
Accordingly,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek, 
at  a  distance  of  about  8}  hours  (26  miles)  from  the 
former  place,  is  the  village  Zehdany,  standing  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  the  very  centre  of  Antilibanus.  The  name  Zeh- 
danij  is  possibly  a  relic  of  the  andent  tribe  of  the 
Zabadeans.  Accoitling  to  Buix:khardt  (Syrian  p.  3), 
the  plain  *'  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
breadth,  and  three  hours  in  length ;  it  is  called 
Ai-d  Zebdeni,  or  the  distiict  of  Zebdeni ;  it  is 
watered  by  the  Barrada,  one  of  whose  sources  is  in 
the  midst  of  it;  and  by  the  rirulet  called  Moiet 
ZAdeni,  whose  source  is  in  the  mountain  behind 
the  village  of  the  same  name."  The  plain  is 
**  limited  on  one  side  by  the  eastern  part  of  the 
AotilibanuB,  called  here  Djebel  Zebdeni."  The  vil- 
1^^7e  is  of  considerable  size,  containing  nearly  3000 
ichabitants,  who  breed  cattle,  and  the  silkworm, 
and  haVe  some  dyeing-houses  (ibid.).  Not  far  frnva 
Zeftddny,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Antilibanus,  is 
anotl^r  village  called  Kefr  Zebad,  which  again 
»«ns  to  point  to  tliis  as  the  district  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Zabadeans.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZABBA'I(^aT:  Zafio6:  ZablxA),  1.  One  of 
the  descendants  of  Bebai,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  He  is  called 
JosABAD  in  1  Esd.  ix.  29. 

2.  (Za^v;  FA.Zafipovi  Zachal.)  Father  of 
fiomch,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
city  waU  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

ZAB3UD  (IJiar.irm  n^3T ;  Za$o{f9 :  Zachur). 

One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  returned  in  the 
second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  In  1  Esd. 
nil.  40  his  name  is  corrupted  into  Istalcubus. 

ZABDETIS  (Zo/SJoTo*:  Vulg.  om.).  Ze- 
BADiAH  of  the  sons  of  Immer  (1  Esd.  ix.  21 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  20). 

ZABT>I  (nnr :  ZofAfipl'y  Alex.  Za^i  in  .Josh. 

Tii.  1 :  Zabdi).  1.  Son  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah, 
and  ancestor  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1,17,  18). 

2.  {ZaPSi.)  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
n  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (Zabdias,)  David*s  officer  over  the  produce 
of  the  vineyards  for  the  wine-cellars  (I  Chr.  xxvii. 
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27).  He  ia  called  **  the  Shiphmite,"  that  is,  in  all 
probability,  native  of  Shepham  ;  but  his  native  place 
has  not  beeui  traced. 

4.  (Vat  and  Alex.  om. ;  FA.  third  hand  Zcxpc ; 
Zebedeus,)  Son  of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (Neb.  xi. 
17) ;  called  elsewhere  Zaccub  (Neh.  xii.  35)  and 
ZiCHBi  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

ZAB'DIEL  (bN*"7?t:    Zo^Ma  :    Zdbdiel), 

1.  Father  of  Jashob«un,'the  chief  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  2). 

2.  (Badi^A ;  Alex.  Zoxp<MO  ^  priest,  son  of 
the  great  men,  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "  Hagge- 
dolim"  (Neh.  xi.  14).  He  had  the  oversight  of 
128  of  his  brethren  after  the  return  from  Babylon. 

3.  {Zafi^i'iK ;  Joseph.  ZdfiiiKos :  Zabdiel.)  An 
Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander  Balas  to  death 
(IMaoc. xi.l7;  Joseph,  iln^. xiii. 4, §8).  According 
to  Diodorus,  Alex,  Balas  was  murdered  by  two  of 
the  officers  who  accompanied  him  (Miiller,  Fraqm. 
Hist.iuU). 

ZA'BUD  (l^nr  :    Za^M  ;   Alex.  Za$$oM  : 

Zahwif).  The  son  "of  Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  He  is 
described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  •*  principal  oflScer;" 
Priest,  p.  915),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon the  confidential  post  of  "  king's  friend,"  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the 
reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xri.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
33).  This  position,  if  it  were  an  official  one,  was 
evidently  distinct  from  that  of  counsellor,  occupied 
by  Ahithophel  under  David,  and  had  more  of  the 
character  of  private  friendship  about  it,  for  Absalom 
conversely  aills  David  the  "  friend "  of  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  17).  In  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  word  "priest"  is  omitted,  and  in  the  Arabic 
of  the  London  Polyglot  it  is  refeiTed  to  Nathan. 
The  Peshito-Syriac  and  sevf»ral  Hebrew  MSS.  for 
"  Zabud  "  read  "  Zaccur."  The  same  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Zabbud. 

ZASUh'OHf  {ZafiovKdiy:  Zabuhn).  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Zkbulun  (Matt.  iv.  13,  15; 
Rev.  vii.  8). 

ZACOA'I  (*3T:    Zojcx©^ ;   Alex.  ZoKxof  in 

Ezra:  ZachaX).  The  sons  of  Zaccai,  to  the  number 
of  760,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  9;  Neh. 
vii.  14).  The  name  is  the  same  which  appeai-s  in 
the  N.  T.  in  the  familiar  foim  of  Zacchaeus. 

ZAGGHAEUS(Z«urxaiOf:  Zacckaeua),  The 
name  of  a  tax-collector  near  Jericho,  who  being 
shoi-t  in  stature  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore- 
tree,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus  as  He 
passed  through  that  place.  Luke  only  has  re- 
lated the  incident  (xix.  1-10).  2^acchaeu8  was  a 
Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  name  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  him  expressly 
as  '*  a  son  of  Abraham  "  {vlhs  ^Afifwdfi),  So  the 
latter  expression  should  be  undei-stood,  and  not  in  a 
spiritual  sense ;  for  it  was  evidently  meant  to  assert 
that  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  race,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudice  of  some  of  his  countrymen  that  his 
office  under  the  Roman  government  made  him  aii 
alien  and  outcast  from  the  privileges  of  the  Israelite. 
The  term  which  designates  this  office  (iipxtrt\i&yiis) 
is  unusual,  but  describes  him  no  doubt  as  the  super- 
intendent of  customs  or  tribute  in  the  district  of 
Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having  a  commission 
from  his  Roman  principal  {mancep3f  pvhlicanua)  to 
collect  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews  by  the  Ro^ 
mans,  and  who  in  the  execution  of  that  tnist  em- 
ployed subalterns  (the  ordinary  TcAdycu),  who  were 
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aooountoble  to  him,  as  he  in  tarn  whs  aooountable 
to  his  supeiior,  wliether  he  resided  at  Rome,  as  was 
more  commonly  the  case,  or  in  the  province  itself 
(see  Winer,  Healw,  ii.  711,  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
806).  The  office  mnst  have  been  a  lacratiye  one 
in  such  a  region,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Zao> 
chaeus  is  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  rich 
man  {oZtos  ^k  v?io6ffios).  Josephos  states  {Ant, 
XV.  4,  §2 )  tliat  the  pnlm-groves  of  Jeiicho  and  its 
gardens  of  balsam  were  given  as  a  sooroe  of  i-evenue 
by  Antony  to  Cleopati*a,  aiid,  on  account  of  their 
valoe,  were  afterwai'ds  i-edeemed  by  Herod  the  Great 
for  his  own  benefit.  The  sycamoi^ti'ee  is  no  longer 
founa  in  that  neighbourhood  (Robinson,  B&i,  lies, 
i.  559) ;  but  no  one  should  be  sui-prised  at  this, 
since  **  even  the  solitary  relic  of  the  palm-foi'est, 
seen  as  late  as  1838" — which  existed  near  Jencho, 
has  now  disappeared  (Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  p.  307). 
The  eagerness  of  21acchaeus  to  behold  Jesus  indi- 
cates a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  mere  curiosity. 
He  must  have  had  some  knowledge,  by  report,  at 
least,  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  His 
wonder-working  power,  and  could  thus  hare  been 
awakened  to  some  just  religious  feeling,  which 
would  make  him  the  more  anxious  to  see  the 
announcer  of  the  good  tidings,  so  important  to  men 
OS  sinners.  The  i^eadiness  of  Chiist  to  take  up  His 
abode  with  him,  and  His  dedai'ation  that  "  SEilva- 
tion  "  had  that  day  come  to  the  house  of  his  enter- 
tainer, prove  suHiciently  that  "  He  who  knows 
what  is  in  roan  "  perceived  in  him  a  religious  sus- 
ceptibility which  fitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of 
spiritual  blessings.  Reflection  upon  his  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Zaochaeus  himself  appears  to  have  re- 
vealed to  him  deficiencies  which  distm'bed  his  con- 
science, and  he  was  ready,  on  being  instructed  more 
fully  in  regard  to  the  way  of  Ufe,  to  engage  to 
"  restore  fouifold  "  for  the  illegal  exactions  of  which 
he  would  not  venture  to  deny  (cf  ruf6s  ri  iavKO' 
^dyrritra)  that  he  might  have  been  guilty.  At 
all  events  he  had  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  entertained 
gainst  individuals  of  his  class,  and  their  censure 
fell  on  him  as  well  as  on  Christ  when  they  declared 
that  the  latter  had  not  scorned  to  avail  Himself  of 
the  hospitality  of  **  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  The 
Saviom-  spent  the  night  probably  (/icivai,  rer.  5, 
and  Kara\v<rat,  rer.  7,  are  the  teims  used)  in  the 
house  of  2iacchaeus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from 
Galilee,  which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the 
Passover.  The  entire  scene  is  well  illustrated  by 
Oostei-zee  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  iii.  285). 

We  read  in  the  Rabbinic  writings  also  of  a  Zao- 
chaeus who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period, 
well  known  on  his  own  fiooount,  and  especially  as 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben 
Zachai  (see  Sepp's  Leben  Jesu,  iii.  166).  This  per- 
son may  have  been  related  to  the  Zacchaens  named 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  The  family  of  the  Zaochaei 
was  an  ancient  one,  as  well  as  very  numerous. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  (ii.  9) 
and  Nehemiah  (vii.  14)  as  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  under  Zerub- 
babel,  when  their  number  amounted  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  name 
is  given  as  Zaccai  in  the  Authoi-ised  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  [H.  B.  H.] 

ZAGOHE'US  (ZoKxaiot:  Zacchamta).  An 
officer  of  Judas  Maocabaeus  (2  Mace.  x.  1 9).  Grotius, 
from  a  mistaken  refei'ence  to  1  Mace  v.  56,  wishes  to 
read  itaX  rhy  roG  Zaxaoiov.  [B.  F.  W.] 


ZAOHABIAH 

ZACCHUB  (-rtST  :  Zcorxo^ :  Zachw).  A 
Simeonite,  of  the  fiunify  of  Mishma  (1  Chr.  iv.  2r,). 
His  descendants,  through  his  son  ^imei,  became 
one  of  the  most  numerous  branches  of  the  tribe. 

ZAC'CUR  ("T^ST  :  Zaxo^p;  Alex.  Zax/Nw: 
Zechur),  1.  A  Reubenite,  father  of  Shammua,  the 
spy  selected  from  his  tribe  (Num.  xiii.  4). 

2.  (Scucxo^p;  Alex.  Zcucxo^p:  Zachvr.)^  A 
Meninte  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  27). 

3.  (:8oicxo<5p,  ZoKXo^p'y  Alex.  Zacx^^^  ^\ 
chWf  Zachur.)  Son  of  Asaph,  the  singer,  and  cbirf 
of  the  third  division  of  the  Temple  dioir  as  amnged 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxr.  2,  10 ;  Neh.  xii.  35). 

4.  {iMKXo^pj  ^^'  Zaxxo^P"  Zackur.  The 
son  of  Imri,  who  assisted  Ndiemiah  in  rebuildiog 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

5.  {ZoKX^P')  A  Levite,  or  fiimily  of  Levite,  who 
signed.the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  l'-';. 

6.  {Xtjcxo^p.)  A  Levite,  whose  son  or  desceabnt 
Hanan  was  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the  treosaries 
appointed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

ZACHABI'AH,  or  properly  Zechawab 
(nnDTf  "remembered  by  Jehovah:**  Z«x«<^* 
2Sacharia8\  was  son  of  Jeroboam  U.,  14th  king  of 
Isi'sel,  and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  There  is 
a  difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  reign.  We  ire 
told  that  Amaziah  ascended  the  throne  of  Jodsh  ia 
the  seoond  year  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  and  rdgsd 
29  years  (2  K.  xiv.  1,  2).  He  was  snoceekd  by 
Uzziah  or  Arariah,  in  the  27th  year  of  Jenh 
boam  II.,  the  successor  of  Joash  (2  K.  xr.  1),  a»l 
Uzziah  reigned  52  years.  On  the  other  han^. 
Joash  king  of  Israel  reigned  16  years  (2  K.  xiii. 
10),  was  succeeded  by  Jeit>boam,  who  reigned  41 
(2  K.  xiv.  23),  and  he  by  Zachariah,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judai 
(2  K.  XV.  8).  Thus  we  have  (1)  fi-oro  the  acres- 
sion  of  Amaziah  to  the  38th  of  Uzziah,  29+58= 
67  yeai^ :  but  (2)  from  the  second  year  of  J«*h  to 
the  accession  of  Zachariah  (or  at  least  to  the  «ieath 
of  Jei"oboam)  we  have  15+41  =  56  years.  Furtiw. 
the  accession  of  Uzziah,  placed  in  the  27th  year  ^ 
Jeroboam,  according  to  the  above  reckoning  ot* 
curred  in  the  15th.  And  this  Litter  synchronic 
is  confinned,  and  that  with  the  27th  year  of  Jen»- 
boam  contradicted,  by  2  K.  xiv.  17  which  tdls  as 
that  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  sui-vived  Joash  kisg 
of  Israel  by  15  years.  Most  chronologem  »s*uxw 
an  interregnum  of  11  years  between  Jerolcam's 
death  and  Zachariah's  accession,  during  whidi  th* 
kingdom  was  suffering  from  the  anarchy  of  a  de- 
puted succession,  but  this  seems  unlikely  aAer  the 
reign  of  a  i-esolute  ruler  like  Jeroboam,  and  does  1*4 
solve  the  difference  between  2  K.  xiv.  17  and  rr.  I- 
We  are  reduced  to  suppose  that  our  pimeot  M>n 
have  here  incori-ect  numbers,  to  substitute  15  f* 
27  in  2  K.  xr.  I,  and  to  believe  that  Jeroioun  11. 
reigned  52  or  53  years.  Josephns  (ix.  1«).  f' 
places  Uzziah's  accession  in  the  14lh  year  of  Je'- 
boam,  a  variation  of  a  year  in  these  synch. oai^w 
being  unavoidable,  since  the  Hebrew  annnlbtt  » 
giving  their  dates  do  not  reckon  fmctiow  ««♦  vn-'^ 
[Israel,  Kikodom  op,  vol.  i.  p.  900.]  Bnt  «h^ 
ther  we  assume  an  interregnum,  or  an  error  in  t^ 
MSS.,  we  must  place  Zachariah's  accessiott  d-C- 
771-2.  His  reign  huted  only  six  months.  H-  »* 
killed  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Shallum  wa*  ^ 
head,  and  by  which  the  prophecy  in  2  K.  i.  •*' 
was  accomplished.  We  ajii  told  that  durinc  w- 
brief  term  of  power  he  did  evil,  and  kept  op  «*' 
calf-worship  inherited   from   the  first  Jeiol«». 
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which  Hm  father  hitd  maintained  in  regal  splendour 
nfc  Bethel  (Am.  vii.  13).  [Shallum.]  [G.E.L.C.] 
2.  (Alex.  Za7x«(Of.)  The  fiither  of  Abi,  or 
Abijah,  Hezekiah's  mother  (2  K.  xvUi.  2).  In 
2  Chr.  xxix.  1  he  is  called  Zbchariau. 

ZACHARrAS  {Zaxapias:  Vulg.  om.).  1. 
Zechariah  the  priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (1  Esd.  i.  8). 

2.  In  1  Esd.  i.  15  &charias  occupies  the  place 
of  Heman  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15. 

3.  {Zoffolas]  Alex.  Z<ip4at:  Artorei.)  =:Se- 
raiaU  6,  and  Azartah  (1  Esd.  r.  8 ;  comp.  Kzr. 
ii.  2 ;  Neh.  rii.  7).-  It  is  not  clear  from  whence  this 
rendering  of  the  name  is  derived.  Our  translators 
follow  the  Geneva  Version. 

4.  {Zaxapiasi  Zacharias,)  The  prophet  Ze- 
chariah (I  Esd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3). 

6.  ZeOhariah  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esd. 
viii.  30 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

6.  Zechariah  of  the  sons  of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  viii. 
37;  Ezr- viii.  11). 

7.  Zechariah,  one  of  "  the  principal  men  and 
learned,"  with  whom  Ezra  consulted  (1  Esd.  viii. 
44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

8.  Zechariah  of  the  sons  of  Elam  (1  Esd.  ix. 
27;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  26). 

9.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  first  campaign 
of  the  Maccabaean  war  (1  Mace.  v.  18,  56*62). 

10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke,  i.  5, 
kc.)    [John  the  Baptist.] 

11.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says, 
was  slain  by  tiie  Jews  between  the  altar  and  the 
temple  (Ifatt.  zxiii.  35;  Luke,  xi.  51).  There 
hss  been  much  dispute  who  this  Zachaiias  was. 
From  the  time  of  Oiigen,  who  relates  that  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist  was  killed  in  the 
temple,  many  of  the  Greek  Fathera  have  main- 
tained that  this  is  the  person  to  whom  our  Lord 
alludes ;  but  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  allusion  is  to  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
(2  Chr.  xxiv-  20,  21).  As  the  Book  of  Chronicles— 
in  which  the  murder  of  Zachanas,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  occurs — closes  the  Hebrew  canon,  this 
assassination  was  the  last  of  the  murders  of 
righteous  men  recorded  in  the  Bible,  just  as  that 
of  Abel  was  the  first.  (Comp.  Benan,  Vie  de 
JesvSf  p.  353.)  The  name  of  the  fatlier  of  Za.- 
charias  is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke ;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  name  of  Barachias  crept  into 
the  text  of  St.  Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloss,  a 
confusion  having  been  made  between  2^icharias,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zachanas,  the  son  of  Bara- 
chias ^Berechiah),  the  prophet.  [Comp.  Zecha- 
riah, 6,  p.  1832.] 

ZACH'ARY  (Zachanas).  The  prophet  Ze- 
chariah (2  Esd.  i.  40). 

ZA'CHER  (IDT,  in  pause  IDT :  ZoKxo^p  : 
Zacher),  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr. 
viii.  31).   In  I  Chr.  ix.  37  he  is  called  Zechariah. 

ZA'DOK^phV:  2aZ<iK:  Sadok:  "righteous"). 

1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  and  one  of  the  two  chief  priests 
in  the  time  of  David,  Abinthar  being  the  other. 
[Abiathar.]  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3)»  and  eleventh  in 
descent  from  Aaron.  The  first  mention  of  him  is 
in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  we  are  told  that  he 
joined  David  at  Hebron  afler  Saul's  death  with  22 
captains  of  his  father's  house,  and,  apparently,  with 
OOO  men  (4600-3700,  vei-s.  26,  27).  Up  to  this 
time,  it  may  be  concluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the 
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house  of  Saul.  But  henceforth  his  fidelity  to  David 
was  inviolable.  When  Absalom  revolted,  and 
David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  the 
Levites  bearing  the  Ark  aooompanied  him,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  king's  express  command  that  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  king  and  Husbai  the 
Archite  (2  Sam.  zv.,  xvii.).  When  Absalom  was 
dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  persons  who 
persuaded  the  elders  of  Judah  to  invite  David  to 
i-etum  (2  Sam.  xix.  11).  When  Adonijah,  in 
David  s  old  age,  set  up  for  king,  and  had  perauaded 
Joab,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  to  join  his  party, 
Zadok  was  unmoved,  and  was  employed  by  David 
to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his  room  (IK.  i.). 
And  for  this  fidelity  he  was  rewarded  by  Solomon, 
who  **  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto 
the  Lord,"  and  '*  put  in  Zadok  the  priest "  in  his 
room  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  From  this  time,  however, 
we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  terms 
in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  ofKoera  of  state 
that  Zadok  was  the  priest  (1  K.  iv.  4;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  22),  but  no  single  act  of  his  is  mentioned. 
Even  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  building  and 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  his  name  does  not 
occur,  so  that  though  Josepbus  says  that  "  Sadoc 
the  high-priest  was  the  first  high-priest  of  the 
Temple  which  Solomon  built"  (Ant.  z.  8,  §6), 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  lived  till  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  it  seems  far  more 
likely  that  Azariah,  his  son  or  grandson,  was  high- 
priest  at  the  dedication  (comp.  1  K.  iv.  2,  and 
1  Chr.  vi.  10,  and  see  Azariah  2).  Had  Zadok 
been  present,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should 
not  have  been  named  in  so  detailed  an  account  as 
that  in  1  K.  viii.  [High-Priest,  p.  810.] 

Several  interesting  questions  arise  in  connexion 
with  Zadok  in  regard  to  the  high-priesthood.  And 
first,  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  occupying  the  high-priesthood  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  house  of  Eleazar.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  guide  us  to  any  ceriain  conclusion. 
We  only  know  that  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar 
was  high-priest  afler  his  father,  and  that  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  Eli  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  was 
high-priest,  and  that  the  office  continued  in  his 
house  till  the  time  of  Zadok,  who  was  first  Abia- 
thar's  colleague,  and  afterwards  superseded  him. 
Zadok 's  descendants  continued  to  be  hereditary 
high-priests  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Eiipator, 
and  perhaps  till  the  extinction  of  the  office.  [HiOH- 
Priest,  p.  812.]  But  possibly  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  next  which 
arises,  viz.,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  double 
priest i)ood  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (2  Sam.  xv.  29 ; 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  6,  31).  In  later  times  we  usually 
find  two  priests,  the  high-priest,  and  the  second 
priest  (2  K.  xxv.  18),  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  great  difference  in  theii*  dignity.  So 
too  Luke  iii.  2.  The  expression  *^  the  chief  priest  of 
the  house  of  Zadok  "  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10),  seems  also  to 
indicate  that  there  were  two  priests  of  nearly  equal 
dignity.  2^ok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  equal 
dignity  (2  Sam.  xv.  35,  36,  xix.  11).  Ilophni 
and  Phinehas  again,  and  Eleaizar  and  Ithamar  are 
coupled  together,  and  seem  to  have  been  holders  of 
the  office  as  it  were  in  commission.  The  duties 
of  the  office  too  were  in  the  case  of  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  divided.  Zadok  ministered  before  the 
Tabei-nnde  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  Abiathar 
had  the  care  of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem.  Not,  how- 
ever, exclusively,  as  appeal's  from  1  Chr.  xv.  11 
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2  Sam.  XT.  24,  25, 29.  Hence,  periutps,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  from  the  first  there  was  a  tendencj 
to  consider  the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  somewhat 
of  the  natare  of  a  corporate  office^  although  some  of 
its  functions  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  chief 
member  of  that  corporation ;  and  if  so,  it  is  very 
easy  to  perceive  how  superior  abilities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  infancy  or  incapacity  on  the  other,  might 
operate  to  raise  or  depress  the  members  of  this  cor- 
poration respectively.  Just  as  in  the  Saxon  royal 
families,  considerable  latitude  was  allowed  as  to  the 
particular  member  who  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
When  hereditaiy  monarchy  was  established  in 
Judaea,  then  the  snccetsion  to  the  high-priesthood 
may  have  become  more  regular.  Another  circum- 
stance which  strengthens  the  conclusion  that  the 
origin  of  the  double  priesthood  was  anterior  to 
Zadok,  in  that  in  1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh.  xi.  11, 
Ahitnb  the  father  of  Zadok,  seems  to  be  described 
as  **  ruler  of  the  House  of  God,"  an  office  usually 
held  by  the  chief  priest,  though  sometimes  by  tfaie 
second  priest.  [Hioh-Prigst,  p.  808.1  And  if 
this  is  so,  it  implies  that  the  house  of  Eleazar  had 
maintained  its  footing  side  by  side  with  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  although  for  a  time  the  chief  dignity 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Eli.  What  was  Zadok*s 
exact  position  when  he  fii'st  joined  David,  is  im- 
possible to  deteimiae.  He  there  appears  inferior  to 
Jelioiada  *'  the  leader  of  the  Aaronites." 

2.  According  to  the  genealogy  of  the  higb-priesis 
in  1  Chr.  vi.  12,  there  was  a  second  2Uidok,  son  of 
a  second  Ahitub,  son  of  Amariah ;  about  the  time 
of  King  Ahaziah.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  same  sequence,  Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  should 
occur  twice  over ;  and  no  trace  whatever  remains 
in  history  of  this  second  Ahitub,  and  second  Zadok. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  no  such  person  as  this 
second  Zadok  ever  existed ;  but  that  the  insertion  of 
the  two  names  is  a  copyist's  error.  Moreover,  these 
two  names  are  quite  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  gap  be- 
tween Amaiiah  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shallum 
in  Amon's,  an  interval  of  much  above  200  yean. 

3.  Fatiier  of  Jerushah,  the  wife  of  King  Uzziah, 
and  mother  of  King  Jotham.  He  was  probably  of 
a  priestly  fiimily. 

4.  Son  of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the 
wall  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  4).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  is  in  the  list  of  those  that 
sealed  the  covenant  in  Neh.  x.  2 1 ,  as  in  both  cases 
his  name  follows  that  of  Meshezabeel.  But  if  so, 
we  know  that  he  was  not  a  priest,  as  his  name 
would  at  first  sight  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  one  of 
**  the  chief  of  the  people,"  or  laity.  With  this 
agrees  his  patronymic  Biuuia,  which  indicates  that 
he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  for  Baanah,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men,  was  a  Netophathite  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29),  •'.  e.  of  Netophah,  a  dty  of  Judah. 
The  men  of  Tekoah,  another  city  of  Judah, 
worked  next  to  Zadok.  Meshullam  of  the  house  of 
Meshezabeel,  who  preceded  him  in  both  lists  (Neh. 
iii.  4,  and  x.  20,  21 ),  was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  xi.  24).  Intermarriages  of  the  priestly 
house  with  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  more  frequent 
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than  With  any  other  tribe.    Hence  probaUy  ^ 
name  of  Sadoc  (Matt.  i.  14). 

5.  Son  of  Immer,  a  priest  who  repaired  a  portko 
of  the  wall  over  against  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii. 
29).  He  belonged  to  the  16th  ooune  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  14),  which  was  one  of  those  which  letoraed 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  37). 

6.  In  Neh.  xi.  11,  and  1  Chr.  iz.  11,  mention 
is  made  in  a  genealogy  of  Zadok,  the  son  of  lie- 
raioth,  the  son  of  AUtab.  Bat  as  such  a  sequence 
ocean  nowhere  else,  Meraioth  being  always  the 
grand&ther  of  Ahitnb  (or  ffreat«gnuid&ther,  ss  in 
Ezr.  vii.  2,  3),»  it  can  hanUy  be  doubtful  that  Me- 
raioth is  inserted  by  the  error  of  a  copyist,  and  thst 
Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  is  meant. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  N.  T.  name  Joitos 
(Acts  i.  23,  xviii.  7;  Col.  iv.  11)  is  the  liteial 
transktion  of  Zadok.  Zedekiah,  Jehozadak,  mar  be 
compared. 

The  name  appears  occasionally  in  the  post-bihlioU 
history.  The  associate  of  Judah  the  Ganlonite,  the 
well-known  leader  of  the  agitation  against  the  oeosas 
of  Quirinus,  wss  a  certain  Pharisee  named  Zadok 
(Joseph.  Ani,  xviii.  1,  §1),  and  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees  is  reputed  to  have  derived  botii  its  nsnw 
and  origin  from  a  person  of  the  same  name,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Antigen  us  of  Socho.  (See  the  dtatioos  of 
Lightfoot,  Hebr,  and  Talm,  Exerc.  on  Matt  iii.  8.; 
The  personality  of  the  last  mentioned  Sadok  hss 
been  strongly  impugned  in  the  article  Saddccees 
(p.  1084) ;  but  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remsi^ 
of  M.  Renan  {Vie  <k  Jisus,  216).         [A.  C.  H.] 

ZA'HAM  (Ont :  Zai/i ;  Alex.  ZoA^:  Zoom). 
Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail,  the  daughter  of  Elisb 
(2  Chr.  xi.  19).  As  Eliab  was  the  eldest  of  David's 
brothers,  it  is  more  probable  that  Abihail  wss  hit 
gianddaughter. 

ZAIR  07V  :  2f ««6p ;  Alex,  omits :  Sevc\ 
A  place  named,  in  2  K.  viii.  21  only,  iutheaocoant 
of  Joram*s  expedition  against  the  Edomites.  He 
went  over  to  Zair  with  all  his  chariots ;  there  he 
and  his  foi'ce  appear  to  have  been  surroanded,^  and 
only  to  have  escaped  by  cutting  their  way  through 
in  the  night.  The  parallel  account  in  Chronicle^ 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  9)  agi^ees  with  this,  except  that  the 
words  **  t4)  Zair  "  are  omitted,  and  the  woids  **  vith 
his  princes  "  inserted.  This  is  followed  by  Josephus 
{Ant,  ix.  5,  §1).  The  omitted  and  insoted  word< 
have  a  certain  similarity  both  in  sound  and  in  their 
component  letters,  iTI^V  and  VTBS^'Oy ;  and  ca 
this  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  latter  were 
substituted  for  the  former,  either  by  the  error  oft 
copyist,  or  intentionally,  because  the  name  Zair  w» 
not  elsewhere  known  (see  Keil,  Comm,  oo  2  K. 
viii.  21).  Others  again,  as  Movers  {Chronik,  7U 
and  Ewaki  (Qesch.  iii.  524),  sn^gest  that  Zair  b 
identical  with  Zoar  ftP V  or  *)PiV).  Ceitainly  is 
the  middle  ag^  the  road  by  which  an  army  psiwd 
from  Judaea  to  the  country  formeriy  oocopMBd  b<r 
Edom  lay  through  the  place  which  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  Zoar,  below  Keraky  at  the  S.E.  qnsrtA 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Folcher,  Gesta  Dei^  405),  and  » 
fau*  this  is  in  favour  of  the  idcntificatioB ;  bat  then 
is  no  other  support  to  it  in  the  MS.  readiiigs  cithct 
of  the  original  or  the  Venions. 

h  This  is  not,  however,  tlie  Inlcfpretatfon  4»f  tteie*^ 
oommentators,  who  take  the  word  3^3Dn  lo  reftr  te 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  ooontry  of  Edam.  See  Rsiki 
on  2  Chr.  xzl.  9. 


ZALAFH 

The  Zoir  of  Geoaifl  (as  will  be  seen  under  that 
held)  was  probably  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  lake, 
and  the  chief  interest  that  exists  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  Zair  and  Zoar,  resides  in  the  fiict  that  if 
it  coold  be  established  it  would  show  that  by  the 
time  2  K.  viii.  21  was  written,  Zoar  had  been  shifted 
tvm  its  original  place,  and  had  come  to  be  located 
where  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  Jerome,  and 
tbf  Crnsades.  Possibly  the  previous  existence  there 
of  a  pUoe  called  Zair,  assisted  the  transfer. 

A  thii^  conjecture  grounded  on  the  readings  of 
tlie  Vulgate  {S&ird)  and  the  Arabic  rei-sion  (5a'tr, 

«acLm)  is,  that  Zair  is  an  alteration  for  Seir 

CW),  the  country  itself  of  the  Edomites  (The- 
nius,  Kwzg.  Ex,  Handb.),  The  objection  to  this 
is,  that  the  name  of  Seir  appeara  not  to  have  been 
koowD  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings.*     [G.] 

ZAXAPH  (t|^ V :  :U\i^ ;  Alex.  '£\^ :  ^- 

itffy'  Father  of  Hanan,  who  assisted  in  rebuild- 
ing the  dty  wall  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

ZAL'MON  (fxh'ii  'EAX«6y;  Alex.  ^9\\Afi: 

Selmim)»  An  Ahohite,  one  of  David's  guard  (2 
Ssm.  xxiii.  28).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  29  he  is  called  Ilai, 
which  Kennioott  {Din.  p.  187)  decides  to  be  the 
true  reading. 

ZAIi'MON,  MOUNT  (l^D^Vnn :  Jipos  'Ep- 

fuir :  mtms  Selmon).  A  wooded  eminence  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  from  which 
Abimelech  and  his  people  cut  down  the  boughs  with 
which  he  suffocated  and  burnt  the  Shechemites 
wlio  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel  (Judg.  ix.  48). 
It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that  it  was  dwe  to 
the  city.  But  beyond  this  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  smallest  indication  either  in  or  out  of  the  Bible 
of  its  position.  The  Rabbis  mention  a  place  of  the 
same  name,  but  evidently  far  from  the  necessary 
position  (Schwarz,  137).  The  name  Suleimijjeh  is 
attached  to  the  S.E.  portion  of  Mount  £bal  (see 
the  map  of  Dr.  Rosen,  Zeitsch,  der  D,  M.  0,  xiv. 
634) ;  but  without  furiher  evidence,  it  is  hazardous 
even  to  conjecture  that  there  is  any  connexion  between 
this  name  and  Tsalmon. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  remarkable  both  in 
itself,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  two  great  MSS.  agi-ee 
in  a  i^eadiog  so  much  removed  from  the  Hebrew ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Hermon  (at 
any  rate  the  well-known  mountain  of  that  name), 
is  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of  Abimelech. 

The  possibility  of  a  connexion  between  this  mount 
sud  the  pUce  of  the  same  name  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  14 
(A.  V.  Salmon),  is  discussed  under  the  head  of 
i^ALMON,  pp.  1094,  5. 

The  name  of  Dalmanutha  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  that  of  Tsalmon  (Otho,  Zer. 
fia66.  **  Dalmanutha  ").  [G.] 

ZALMO'KAH  (H^b^V:  SsX^i^a:  Salmona). 

The  name  of  a  desert-station  of  the  Israelites,  which 
they  reached  between  leaving  Mount  Hor  and  camp- 
ing at  Punon,  although  they  roust  have  turned  the 
!)Outhem  point  of  Edomitish  tenitory  by  the  way 
(Num.  xxxiii.  41).     It  lies  on   the  east  side  of 

•  The  variatkms  of  the  MS&  of  the  LXX.  (Hohnes  and 
r*anons)  are  very  slDgular— cie  Su»v,  ck  2i|«iy,  cic  Op. 
Bat  thqr  do  not  potait  to  any  dlfferenoe  In  the  Hebrew 
t«xt  from  that  now  existing. 

•  The  nnlotelligibititj  of  the  names  Is  In  favour  of  their 
being  correctly  retained  rather  than  the  reverse.    And  It 
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£dom ;  but  whether  or  not  identical  with  Maan^ 
a  few  miles  E.  of  Petra,  as  Raumer  thinks,  is 
donbtfuL  More  probably  Zalmonah  may  be  in  the 
Wady  Ithnif  which  runs  into  the  Arabah  close  to 
where  Elath  anciently  stood.  [H.  H.] 

ZAL'MUNNA(y|»bV:  ISeXfioya;  Alex.SoX- 

/Aoyo,  and  so  also  Josephus:  Sahnana),  One  of 
the  two  "kings"  of  Midian  whose  capture  and 
death  by  the  hands  of  Gideon  himself  formed  the 
last  act  of  his  great  conflict  with  Midian  (Judg. 
viii.  5-21 ;  Ps,  Ixxxiii.  11).  No  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  name  of  Zalmunna  has  been  given. 
That  of  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  (*«  shelter  is  denied 
him")  I*  can  hardly  be  entertained. 

The  distinction  between  the  <•  kings"  (^sSd) 
and  the  "  princes  "  (^"^KS^)  of  the  Midianites  on  this 

occasion  is  carefully  maintained  throughout  the 
naiTative*  (viii.  5, 12, 26).  **  Kings"  of  Midian  aro 
also  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxi.  8.  But  when  the 
same  transaction  is  refen-ed  to  in  Josh.  xiii.  21 

they  are  designated  by  the  title  N&de  (^M^'^:)),  A.  V. 

"  princes."  Elsewhere  (Num.  xxii.  4,  7)  the  teiin 
zekenim  is  used,  answering  in  signification,  if  not 
in  etymology,  to  the  Arabic  sheikh.  It  is  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  tell  how  far  these  distinctions 
are  accurate,  and  how  far  they  represent  the  imper- 
fect acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews  must  have  had 
with  the  organization  of  a  people  with  whom, 
except  duiing  the  orgies  of  Shittim,  they  appear 
to  have  been  always  more  or  less  at  stiife  and  war- 
fare (1  Chr.  v.  10,  19-22). 

The  vast  horde  which  Gideon  repelled  must  have 
included  many  tribes  under  the  general  designation 
of  *<  Midianites,  Amalekites,  children  of  the  East;" 
and  nothing  would  be  easier  or  more  natural  than 
for  the  Hebrew  scribes  who  chronicled  the  events 
to  confuse  one  tribe  with  another  in  so  minute  a 
point  as  the  title  of  a  chief. 

In  the  great  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  present  day, 
who  occupy  the  place  of  Midian  and  Amalek,  there 
is  no  distinctive  appellation  answering  to  the  melee 
and  sar  of  the  Hebrew  nan*ative.  Ditlerences  in 
rank  and  power  there  are,  as  between  the  great 
chief,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  parent  tribe, 
and  the  lesser  chiefs  who  lead  the  sub-tribes  into 
which  it  is  divided,  and  who  are  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  him.  But  the  one  word  sheikh  is 
employed  for  all.  The  great  chief  is  the  Sheikh 
cl'keblr,  the  others  are  min  el'masheikh^  "  of  the 
sheikhs,"  t.  e,  of  sheikh  rank.  The  writer  begs  to 
expi-ess  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Lnyard  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Graham  for  information  on  this  point.   [G.] 

ZAM'BIS  (ZaM/3(;  Alex.  Zofi/Spit:  Zccmbns). 
The  same  as  Amariah  (1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  42). 

ZAM'BRl  {Zofifipl:  Zamri),  Zimri  the  Si- 
meouite  slain  by  Phinehas  (1  Mace.  ii.  26). 

ZA'MOTH  (Zofuiid ;  Alex.  Zofu^ :  Zathoim)  = 
Zattq  (1  Esd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  27). 

ZAM'ZUMMIMS  (D^Df IDT :  Zoxofifidu ;  Alex. 
0fifii9ty:  Zormommim).    The  Ammonite  name  for 

should  not  be  overlooked  that  they  are  not,  like  Oreb  and 
Zeeb,  attached  also  to  localities,  wbldi  always  throws  a 
donbt  on  the  name  when  attributed  to  a  person  as  well. 

*  Josephus  inverts  the  distinction.  He  styles  Oreb  and 
Zeeb  /SovtAcic,  and  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  iryc/i(Si^  (Ant. 
V.  7,  ^5), 
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the  people,  who  bj  othei-s  (though  who  they  were 
does  not  appear)  were  called  Rephaim  (E^ut.  ii. 
20  only).  They  ai-e  desciibed  as  having  originally 
been  a  powerful  and  namerous  nation  of  giants :— > 
**  great,  many,  and  tall," — inliabiting  the  district 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Hebraw  oonqnest  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Ammonites,  by  whom  the 
Zamzammira  had  a  long  time  previously  been  de- 
stroyed. Where  this  district  was,  it  is  not  perhaps 
possible  exactly  to  define ;  but  it  probably  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rabbath-Ammon  {Amman), 
the  only  city  of  the  Ammonites  of  which  the 
name  or  situation  is  pi'eseiTed  to  us,  and  therefore 
eastward  of  that  rich  undulating  country  from 
which  Moab  had  been  forced  by  the  Amorites  (the 
modein  Belka),  and  of  the  numerous  towns  of 
that  country,  whose  ruins  and  names  are  still 
encountered. 

From  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two  names, 
and  from  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in  connexion  with 
each,  it  is  usuallv  assumed  that  the  2^mzummim 
are  identical  with  the  ZuziM  (Gesenius,  Thes. 
410  a ;  Kwald,  Oesch.  i.  308  note ;  Knobel  on  Gen. 
xiv.  5).  £wald  further  supports  this  by  identify- 
ing Ham,  the  capital  city  of  the  Zuzim  (Gen.  xiv. 
5)  with  Ammon.  But  at  best  the  identi6cation  is 
very  conjectuinl. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
name : — ^as  by  comparison  with  the  Arabic  |»ytfj 

**  long-necked  ;"  or  ajmI#^^,   "  strong  and  big  *' 

(Simonis,  Onom,  13o)  ;  or  as  **  obstinate,"  from 

DDT  (Luther),  or  as  •*  noisy,"  from  DTDt  (Gese- 

nius,  Thes.  419),  or  as  Onomatopoetic,*  intended 
to  imitate  the  unintelligible  jabber  of  foreigners. 
Michaelis  (Suf^.  No.  629)  playfully  recalls  the 
likeness  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  well  Zem-zem 
at  Mecca,  and  suggests  thereupon  that  the  tribe 
may  have  originally  come  from  Southern  Arabia. 
Notwithstanding  this  banter,  however,  he  ends  his 
article  with  the  following  discreet  words,  "  Nihil 
historiae,  nihil  originis  populi  novimus :  fas  sit  ety- 
mologiam  aeque  ignorare."  [G.j 

ZANO'AH  (JX\y\ :  ZniiAv  in  both  MSS. :  Zano). 

In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  tiibe  of  Judah  in 
1  Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Zanoah  (iv.  18) ;  and,  as  far  as  the  passage  can  be 
made  out,  some  connexion  appears  to  be  intended 
with  **  Bithiah,  the  daughtei'  of  Pharaoh."  Zanoah 
is  the  name  of  a  town  of  Judah  [Zanoah  2],  and 
this  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to  some 
colonization  of  the  place  by  Egyptians  or  by  Israelites 
directly  from  Egypt.  In  Seetzen's  account  of  SantLte 
(or  more  Hccurately  2*a*n&tah),  which  is  possibly 
identical  with  Zanoah,  there  is  a  curious  token  of 
the  influence  which  events  in  Egypt  still  ezertased 
un  the  place  {Reisen,  iii.  29). 

The  Jewish  interpreters  considered  the  whole  of 
this  passage  of  1  CHu*.  iv.  to  refer  to  Moses,  and  in- 
terpret each  of  the  names  which  it  contains  as  titles 
of  him.  "He  was  chief  of  Zanoach,"  Fays  the 
Targum,  **  because  for  his  sake  God  put  away 
(n3T)  the  sins  of  Israel."  [G.] 


•  In  tilts  sense  the  name  was  applied  by  controver- 
sialists of  tlie  17th  centniy  as  a  nickname  for  fanatics 
who  pretended  to  speak  with  t<«pies. 

*»  This  name,  hijwever  (  cjjU  X  exIilWte  the  'ain,  which 
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ZANO'AH  (rf\2p.    The  name  of  two  towns  Id 

the  territoiy  of  Judah. 

1.  (Tdyuj  Zovv;  Alex.  Zoom'.  Zanoe)  in  the 
Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  34),  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Zoreah  and  Jormuth.  It  is  possiUy  identical 
with  Zdnu'a,^  a  site  which  was  pointed  oat  to  Dr. 
Robinson  from  Beit  Netttf{B,  R.  ii.  16),  and  which 
in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler  (Ztte 
Wanderuny)  is  located  on  the  N.  side  of  the  W<jd»j 
Ismail,  2  miles  E.  of  Zareah,  and  4  miles  N,  of 
Tarmuk,  This  position  is  sufficiently  in  aooordantv 
with  the  statement  of  Jerome  (Onomast.  **  Zart- 
nohua"),  that  it  was  in  the  district  of  £leutherefMili«, 
on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  called  Zanua. 

The  name  recurs  in  its  old  connexion  in  the  lists 
of  Nehemiah,  both  of  the  towns  whidi  were  re- 
iohabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the  Captiritr 
(zi.  30 c),  and  of  those  which  assisted  in  repairing 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  13).  It  is  ao  cstiitly 
distinct  place  &t)m 

2.  (ZoKoycutfi ;  Alex.  ^ZaPwoK^tft :  Zanoe.)  A 
town  in  the  highland  district,  the  mountain  proper 
(Josh.  XV.  56).  It  is  named  in  the  same  groap 
with  Maon,  Caimel,  Ziph,  and  other  plao^  kiMvn 
to  lie  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  (as  Van  de  Vei^ie 
suggests,  Memoir,  354)  not  improbably  identical 
with  Sanute,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetzen  (jfiMm, 
iii.  29)  as  below  ScwAa^  and  appears  to  be  ahw>t 
10  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  it 
was  the  last  inhabited  place  to  the  south.  Robiowsi 
{B.  R.  ii.  204  note)  gives  the  name  difierentlj, 


j^j,  Za*n{itah\    and    it  will   be  obaerred 

that  like  ZamCah  just  mentioned,  it  oootains  the 
'^1^,  which  the  Hebrew  name  does  not,  and  whidi 
rather  shakes  the  klentification. 

Aocoirling  to  the  statement  of  the  genealopcsl 
lists  of  1  Chr.  Zanoah  was  founded  or  co]<mizai  by 
a  person  named  Jekuthiel  (iv.  18).  Here  it  is 
also  mentioned  with  Socho  and  Eshtemoa,  both  ol 
which  places  are  recognizable  in  the  neigbbouriiond 
oiZa*nMah,  [G.] 

ZAPH'NATH^PAA'NEAH  (rajB  lUDV : 

YoWfo/A^oK^pt :  Salvator  mundi),  a  name  giTcn 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45).  Variotts 
forms  of  this  name,  all  traceable  to  the  Heb.  or 
LXX.  original,  occur  in  the  works  of  the  cariy 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  chieflv  Jocephos 
from  different  MSS.  and  editions  of  wboae  AtU. 
(ii.  6,  §1)  no  less  than  eleven  forms  hare  be«fl 
collected,  following  both  or^nala,  some  variatio&s 
being  veiy  corrupt ;  but  fiTnn  the  tnuialatioo  fiTco 
by  Joeephus  it  is  pit>bable  that  he  tnuiscriM 
the  Hebrew.  Philo  {De  Nommmn  Mut.  p.  819  ^ 
ed.  Col.  1613)  and  Theodoret  (i.  p.  106,  ei 
Schulz)  follow  the  LXX.,  and  Jerome,  the  Bcbre*. 
The  0>ptic  version  nearly  tranacribei  the  LXX* 

^OITOa5A«.cl)A.ItKJC- 

In  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  is  divided  info  two 
parts.  Every  such  division  of  Egjrptian  wonls  hue 
in  aooordaooe  with  the  Egyptian  orthography ;  «" 
No-Ammon,  Pi-beseth,  Poti-pherah  ;  we  cannot  if 
the  name  be  Egyptian,  reasonably  propose  an} 
change  in  this  case ;  if  the  name  be  Hebiev,  tJte 

Is  not  present  In  the  Hebrew  name. 

•  Here  the  name  is  contracted  to  ipt* 

'  Th«>ae  carious  words  are  prodoctd  bj  lolaiaf  Ztf»«l> 
U}  the  name  following  it,  Cain,  or  hac-GUn. 
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fiime  is  certain.  There  is  no  primd  facie  reason 
tor  any  change  in  the  consonants. 

The  LXX.  form  seems  to  indicate  the  same  divi- 
sioa»  ss  the  latter  part,  ^oi^x*  ^  identical  with 
the  second  part  of  the  Hebrew,  while  what  pi^ecedes 
is  different.  There  is  again  do  prima  facie  reason 
for  any  change  from  the  ordinary  i^eading  of  the 
Dame.  The  cause  of  the  difference  from  the  Hebrew 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  name  miist  be  discussed 
when  we  come  to  examine  its  meaning. 

This  name  has  been  explained  as  Hebi-ew  or 
Egvptian,  and  always  as  a  proper  name.  It  has 
Bot  been  supposed  to  be  an  official  title,  but  this 
poaabjh'ty  has  to  be  considei'ed. 

1.  TheBabbina  interpreted  Zaphnath-poaneah  as 
Hebrew,  in  the  sense  **  rerealer  of  a  secret."  This 
explanation  is  as  old  as  Josephus  {icpvirr&y  fdpc- 
rir,  Ani.  ii.  6,  §1) ;  and  Theodoret  also  follows 
it  {r&y  kwofi^^cty  4pfi9|ycvT^i',  i.  p.  106,  Schulz). 
Philo  offers  an  explanatioo,  which,  though  seemingly 
<iiflerent,  may  be  the  same  {iu  kwoKpiiru  ardfui 
Kplvow ;  bnt  Mangey  conjectures  the  true  I'eading 
to  be  ^y  iaroKp^9i  <rr6fia  itwoKpiy6/i€Pov,  L  c). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Josephus  perhaps,  and 
Th«o(loTet  and  Philo  certainly,  follow  the  LXX. 
form  of  the  name. 

2.  Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  inter- 
pretation, remarks  that  the  name  should  be  Egyp-- 
tiao,  and  offers  an  Egyptian  etymology : — "  Joseph 
. . .  hunc  Pharao  2^phanath  Phaaneca  appellavit, 
quod  Hebratce  absconditonim  i^epertoi-em  sonat .  .  . 
tamen  quia  hoc  nomen  ab  Aegyptio  ponitur,  ipsius 
linguae  debet  habere  rationem.  Interpretatur  ergo 
Zaphanath  Phaaneca  Aegyptio  seimone  salrator 
muiHli"  {Orig.  rii.  c.  7,  t.  Hi.  p.  327,  Arev.). 
Jerome  adopta  the  same  rendering. 

3.  Modem  scholars  have  looked  to  Coptic  for 
an  explanation  of  this  name,  Jablonski  and  others 
proposing  as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original 

ncojx  £k  4>eite2,,  or  ncoj-f ,  &c., 

"  the  presenration "  or  "  preseiTer  of  the  age." 
This  IS  evidently  the  etymology  intended  by  Isidore 
aod  Jerome. 

We  dismiss  the  Hebrew  interpretation,  as  unsonnd 
in  itself,  and  demanding  the  improbable  concession 
that  Pharaoh  gare  Joseph  a  Hebrew  name. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result 
without  first  inquiring  when  this  name  was  given, 
aod  what  are  the  characteristics  of  Egyptian  titles 
and  names.  These  points  having  been  discussed, 
we  can  show  wluit  ancient  Egyptian  sounds  corre- 
spond to  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  foims  of  this  name, 
and  a  comparison  with  ancient  Egyptian  will  then 
be  possible. 

After  the  account  of  Joseph's  appointment  to  be 
governor,  of  his  receiving  the  insignia  of  authority, 
and  Pharaoh's  telling  him  that  he  held  the  second 
place  in  the  kingdom,  follow  these  words: — **  And 
Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath-paaneah ; 
aod  he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of 
Poti-pherah  priest  of  On."  It  is  next  stated,  **  And 
Joseph  went  out  over  [all]  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  As  Joseph  s  two  sons  were  born 
**  before  the  years  of  famine  came "  (ver.  50),  it 
seems  evident  that  the  order  is  here  strictly  chrono- 
logical, at  at  least  that  the  events  spoken  of  are  of 
the  time  before  the  fiunine.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  Pharaoh  would  have  named  Joseph 
"  the  preserver  of  the  age,"  or  the  like,  when  the 
calamity,  from  the  worst  effects  of  which  his  admi- 
nistration preserved  Egypt,  had  not  come.     The 
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name,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  a  proper  name, 
but, 'as  occurring  after  the  account  of  Joseph's  ap-^ 
pointment  and  honours,  may  be  a  title. 

Ancient  Egyptian  titles  of  dignity  are  generally 
connected  with  the  king  or  the  gods,  as  SUTEN- 
SA,  king's  son,  applied  not  only  to  royal  princes, 
but  to  the  governors  of  KEESH,  or  Cush.  Titles 
of  place  are  generally  simplv  descriptive,  as  M£R> 
KETU,  "superintendent  of  buildings"  ("public 
works"?).  Some  few  ai^e  tropiol.  Ancient 
Egyptian  names  ai'e  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simple  names  are  descriptive  of  occupation,  as  MA, 
"  the  shepherd,"  an  early  king's  name,  or  ave  the 
names  of  natural  objects,  as  PE-MAY  (?),  *'  the 
cat,"  &c. ;  rooi-e  rarely  they  indicate  qualities  of 
character,  as  S-NUFRE,  **  doer  of  good."  Com- 
pound names  usually  express  devotion  to  the  gods, 
as  PET-AMEN-APT,  "Belonging  to  Amen  of 
Thebes ;"  some  are  composed  with  the  name  of  the 
reigning  king,  as  SHAFRA-SHA,  "  Shafra  rules;" 
SESERTESEN-ANKH,  «*S€sertesen  lives."  Others 
occur  which  are  more  difficult  of  explanation,  as 
AMEN-EM-HA,  "  Amen  in  the  front,"  a  war- 
cry?  Double  names,  not  merely  of  kings,  but 
of  private  pei-sons,  ave  found,  but  are  verv  rare,  as 
SXUFRE  ANKHEE,  "Doer  of  good,  living  one." 
These  double  names  are  usually  of  the  period  before 
the  xviiith  dynasty. 

Before  compai'ing  Zaphnath-poaneah  and  Pson- 
thomphanech  with  Egyptian  names,  we  must 
asoei-tain  the  probable  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the 
lettei-s  of  these  forms.  The  Egyptian  words  occur- 
ring in  Hebrew  are  few,  and  the  forms  of  some  of 
them  evidently  Shemiticixed,  or  at  least  changed  by 
their  use  by  foreignera :  a  complete  and  systematic 
alphabet  of  Hebrew  equivalents  of  Egyptian  letters 
therefore  cannot  be  drawn  up.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  numerous  Shemitic  wcrds,  either  Hebrew 
or  of  a  dialect  very  near  it,  the  geographical  names 
of  places  and  tribes  of  Palestine,  given,  according  to 
a  system,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  papyri, 
from  which  we  can  draw  up,  as  M.  de  Rouge  has 
done  {Revue  Archeologiqtie,  N.  S.  iii.  351-354),  a 
complete  alphabet,  certain  in  nearly  all  its  details, 
and  approximatively  true  in  the  few  that  m-e  not 
determined,  of  the  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.  The  two  comparative  alphabets 
do  not  greatly  differ,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Egyptian  sounds 
are  intended  by  Hebrew  letters,  or  their  Greek  equi- 
valents, we  are  quite  accurate  in  employing  the 
hitter.     For  instance,  different  Egyptian  signs  are 

used  to  represent  the  Hebrew  "1  and  ?,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  signs  in  Egyptian 
represented  any  sound  but  R,  except  in  the  vulgar 
dialect. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Egyptians  had  a 

hard  **  t,"  the  parent  of  the  Coptic  2C  and  (JTwhich 
we  represent  by  an  italic  T;  that  they  had  an 
*«  a  "  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  y,  which  we  re- 
present by  an  italic  A ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  Q  may 
be  represented  by  the  Egyptian  P,  also  pronounced 
P'h,  and  by  the  F.  The  probable  originals  of  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Joseph  may  be  thus  stated : — 

rPNT         PilNKH 
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The  Moond  part  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  is 
ihe  same  as  in  the  LXX.,  although  in  the  latter  it 
is  not  separate :  we  therefore  examine  it  first.  Jt 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  proper  name 
P-ANKHEIi:,  ^'the  liTing,"  borne  by  a  king  who 
was  an  Ethiopian  ruling  after  Tirhakah,  and  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  the  earlier  part  of  the 
raign  of  Psammeticiius  I.  The  only  doubtful  point 
in  the  identification  is  that  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  ''a"  in  P-ANKHEE  is  that  which. raproBento 
the  Hebrew  y.  It  is  a  symbolic  sign  of  the  kind 
which  serves  as  an  initial,  and  at  the  same  time 
determines  the  signification  of  the  word  it  partly 
ezpiiesses  and  sometimes  singly  represents,  and  it  is 
only  used  in  the  single  sense  **  life,"  *'  to  live.*'  ^  It 
may,  however,  be  conjectured  from  its  Coptic  equiva- 
lents to  have  b^un  with  either  a  long  or  a  guttaral 

**a"  (^n^g,  B,  S,  A-ng  B.   OHA.^ 

ong,  s,  onj6.  a3nj6  m,  oon^g,  b, 
(jonng,  s). 

The  second  pail  of  the  nam^,  thus  explained, 
aflTords  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  pait,  being 
a  separate  name,  as  in  the  case  of  a  doable  name 
ali^idy  cited  SNUFRE  ANKHEE.  The  LXX.  form 
of  the  first  part  is  at  once  recognized  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  words  P-SENT-N,   "the  defender"  or 

"  preserver  of,"  the  Coptic  PL  Ctcf"  JJU  "  the 

pi-eserver  of.'*  It  is  to  be  remariied  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  form  of  the  principal  woixi  is  that  found  in 
the  LXX.,  but  that  the  preposition  N  in  hiei-oglyphics, 
however  pronounced,  is  always  written  N,  whei'eas  in 

Coptic  it  becomes  JUL  before  IX-  The  word  SENT 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  except  as  a  divine,  and, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  regal  title,  in  the  latter  case 
tor  Soter.  The  Hebrew  form  aeems  to  ^present  a 
(x>mpound  name  commencing  with  TETEF,  or 
TEF,  **  he  says,"  a  not  infi-equent  element  in  com- 
pound names  (the  root  being  found  in  the  Coptic 

XO.  XOX :  S  XOO.  XOX).  or  TEF,  «  In- 
cense,  delight"  (?)  the  name  of  the  sacred  incense, 
also  icnown  to  us  in  the  Greek  form  kv^i  (Plutarcb, 
de  hid.  et  Osir,  c.  80,  p.  383;  Diosc.  Jf.  m.  I.  24, 
Spr.)  But,  if  the  name  commence  witli  either  of 
these  words,  the  rwt  seems  inexplicable.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  last  two  consonants  are  the 
same  as  in  Asenath,  the  name  of  Joseph's  wife.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  in  both  cases  this  element  is 
the  name  of  the  goddess  Neith,  Asenath  having  been 
conjectured  to  be  AS-NEET ;  and  Zaphnath,  by 
Mr.  Osbum,  webeUeve,  TEF-NEKT,  «*  the  delight (? J 
of  Neith."  Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sals,  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  reverenced  at  Heliopolis,  the  city  of 
Asenath.  It  is  also  improbable  that  Pharaoh  would 
have  given  Joseph  a  name  connected  with  idolatxy ; 
for  Joseph's  position,  unlilce  Daniel's,  when  he  was 
first  called  Beltesluuzar,  would  have  enabled  him 
efiectually  to  protest  against  receiving  such  a  name. 
The  latter  part  of  the  name  might  suggest  the  pos* 
sibility  of  the  letters  *«aneah"  corresponding  to 
ANKH,  and  the  whole  preceding  portion,  Za^^nath 
and  the  initial  of  this  part,  forming  the  name  of 
Joseph's  Pharaoh;  the  form  being  that  of  SESER- 
TESEN-ANKH,  «  Sesertesen  lives,"  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  letter  P  shows 
that  the  form  is  P-ANKHEE,  and  were  this  not 
sufficient  proof,  no  name  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  other 
proper  name  is  known  that  can  be  compared  with 
the  supposed  first  portion.     We  have  little  doubt 
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that  the  monuments  wiU  unexpectedly  sopplr  u» 
with  the  information  we  need,  giving  us  the  ordinal 
Egyptian  name,  though  probably  not  applied  to 
Joseph,  of  whose  period  there  are,  we  believe,  bat 
few  Egyptian  records.  [R.  S.  P.] 

ZA'PHON  dteV:  So^ ;  Alex.  3a^. 
Saphon).  The  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  is  oue  of  the  places  in  "^tbe 
valley  "  which  appear  to  have  constituted  the  **  i«- 
mainder  0^2)  ^^  ^^  kingdom  of  Sihoo  "— spfis- 
rently  referring  to  the  portion  of  the  same  kiagdom 
previously  allotted  to  Reuben  (vera.  17-21).  The 
enumeration  appears  to  pruoeed  finom  south  to  north, 
and  from  the  mention  of  the  Sea  of  Chinnerath  it  i» 
natural  to  infer  that  Zaphon  was  near  that  lake. 
No  name  resembling  it  has  yet  been  enoountend. 

In  Jndg.  xii.  1«  the  woxd  rendered  **  northward  ** 
iU^^jyhdnih)  may  with  equal  accuracy  be  rendefed 
**  to  Zaphon."  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the 
Alex.  LXX.  (icc^ira)  and  a  host  of  other  MSS., 
and  it  has  oonsistency  cm  its  side.  [G.J 

ZA'BA  {Zapd :    Zara).      Zarau  the  soa  ot 

Judah  (Matt.  i.  3). 

ZAB'ACES  (ZofMbnis :  Zaraoelt$),  Brotbcf 
of  Joacim,  or  Jeboiakim,  king  of  Judah  (I  £«i  i. 
38).  His  name  is  apparently  a  ooiTD|iAioo  u 
Zedekiah. 

ZA'BAH (Pnj :  Zapdi  Zara).  PitiperlyZEiUH. 

Uie  son  of  Judah  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxriii.  o", 
xlvi.  12). 

ZABAI'AS  (Vat.  omibt ;  Alex.  Zapads :  Vnl?. 
omits).  1.  Zerahiah,  one  of  the  anoeaton  of  Ezn 
(1  Eed.  viii.  2)  ;  called  Abna  in  2  Esd.  i.  2. 

2.  {Zapaltts:  Zaraeva.)  Zerahiah,  the  &th«r 
of  Elihoenai  (1  Esd.  viii.  31). 

3.  (Zapotos :  Zarias.)  Zebaduh,  the  sqo  o( 
Michael  (1  EmI.  viii.  34). 

ZA'BEAH  (njnV:  Vat.  omits;  Alex,  laptm- 

Saraa),  The  form  iu  which  our  translators  hat« 
once  (Neh.  xi.  29)  i-epresented  the  name,  vhioii 
they  elsewhere  present  (less  accurately)  as  Zo&ab 
and  ZoREAU.  [G.] 

ZAHREATHITES,  THE  (*nr«n :  si'  2a- 

paBtuor,  Saraitae),  The  inhabitants  of  Zabeau 
or  ZORAH.  The  word  occurs  in  this  fonn  oolj  m 
1  Chr.  ii.  .53.  Elsewhere  the  same  Hebrew  wonJ 
appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  Zorathites.     [G.j 

ZA'KED,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (Ttt  bn-. 

^dpay^  Zapir',  Alex.  ^.  Zo^:  torren$  Zarti- 
The  name  is.  accurately  Zered  ;  the  dtai^  a 
the  first  syllable  being  due  to  its  oocnrnog  st  a 
pause.  It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  this  form  oiIt 
in  Num.  xxi.  12  ;  though  in  the  Hebr.  it  oocon 
also  Deut.  ii.  13.  [<<J 

ZAJfEPHATH  (HDIV,  i.  #.  Tsariah:  •2a- 

peirrdC ;  in  Obad.  plural :  SarepKthd),  A  town  whidi 
derives  its  daim  to  notice  from  having  been  tie 
residence  of  the  prophet  Elijah  during  the  latter 
pai-t  of  the  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  9,  10).  B<T«i 
stating  that  it  was  near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zifc« 
())l^:^),  the  BiUe  gives  no  due  to  its  positxB. 


*  In  1  K.  xvli.  9,  the  Atex.  MSL  has 
other  two  passages  agrees  with  Ihe  Val 
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It  is  mcntioDed  by  Obadiah  (ver.  20),  but  merely 
as  a  Ouuuuiite  (tint  is  Phoenician)  city.  Jowphofl 
[Ant.  TiiL  13,  §2),  however,  states  that  it  was 
**not  far  fit»a  Sidon  and  Tyre,  for  it  lies  be- 
tween them."  And  to  this  Jerome  adds  (Onotn, 
" Sarefta ")  that  it  " lay  on  the  public  road"  that 
is  the  coBst-ix»ad.  Both  these  conditions  are  implied 
in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  of  Paula  by 
Jerome  {EpU,  Paulae,  §8),  and  both  are  fulHUed 
in  the  ntoatioo  <^  tiie  modem  Tillage  of  SHro' 

feftd^  (<Xa9  W10),  a  name  which,  except  in  its  termi- 

Dstion, is  almost  identical  with  the  ancient  Phoenician. 
Sirafend  has  been  Tisited  and  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {B.  JR.  ii.  476)  and  Dr.  Thomson  {Land 
and  Book,  ch.  xii.).  It  appears  to  have  changed  its 
place,  at  least  since  the  llth  century,  for  it  is 
sow  more  than  a  mile  from  tlte  coast,  high  up  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  (Kob.  474),  whereas,  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  it  was  on  the  shore.  Of  the  old 
town,  considerable  indications  remain.  One  gyoup 
of  foundations  is  on  a  headland  called  Ain  eU 
KerUarah ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south  of  this, 
and  extend  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  many  frag- 
ments of  columns,  slabs,  and  other  architectural 
features.  The  Roman  ixNid  is  said  to  be  unusually 
perfect  there  (Beamont,  Diary ^  &c.,  ii.  186).  The 
6ite  <^  the  chapel  erected  by  the  Crusada's  on  the 
^pot  then  reputed  to  be  the  site  of  the  widow's 
boQse,  is  probably  still  preser^''ed.c  (See  the  cita- 
tidos  of  Robinson.)  It  is  near  the  water's  edge, 
ami  is  now  marked  by  a  wely  and  small  khan  dedi- 
cated to  el  Khudr,  Uie  well-known  personage  who 
unites,  in  the  popular  Moslem  faith,  Elijah  and  S. 
George. 

In  the  N.  T.  Zarephath  appeal's  under  the  Greek 
form  of  Sarepta.  [G.] 

ZAB'ETAN(in"!V,i.*.T8arthan:  LXX.  omits 

in  both  MSS. :  Sarthan).  An  inaccurate  repre- 
Motation  of  the  name  elsewhere  more  con^ectly 
giren  as  Zarthan.  In  occurs  only  in  Josh.  iii. 
16,  in  defining  the  position  of  Adaim,  the  city  by 
which  the  upper  waters  of  the  Jordan  remain«l 
during  the  passage  of  the  Israelites : — **  The  watera 
iu:»hing  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
i>ne  heap  very  far  off — by  Adam,  the  city  that  is 
bj  the  side  of  Zai-than."  No  trace  of  these  names 
Ibls  been  found,  nor  is  anything  known  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Zarthan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  LXX.  should  exhibit 
uo'  trace  of  the  name.  [G.] 

ZA'BETH-SHA'HAR  C^n  mV.  t.  e,  Ze- 

T  -      -  ¥  V 

reth  has-shachar:  'Xtpoj^a  kclL  Scm^v;  Alex.  tapB 
KOI  2iwy:  Sereth  Assahar),  A  place  mentioned 
only  in  Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns 
allotted  to  Reuben.  It  is  named  between  Sibmau 
and  Betiipeor,  and  is  particularly  specified  as  *'  in 
Mount  ha-Emek"  (A.  V.  "  in  the  Mount  of  the 
Valley  **).  From  this,  however,  no  clue  can  be 
gained  to  its  position.  Seetzen  {Reisen,  ii.  369) 
proposes,  though  with  hesitation  (see  his  note),  to 
identify  it  with  a  spot  called  Sard  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wady  Zerka  Mam^  about  a  mile  from  the 
ed^  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A  place  Shakur  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  about  six  miles  south  of 
cs  Salt,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Wady 

^  The  name  Is  given  as  SarfSumA  by  Ibn  Edris ; 
SaTjhm  I7  ManndevUle ;  and  Sarthan  by  MaundrelU 

'  A  grotto  (as  usual)  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  DXMleni  village  stands  fs  now  shewn  as  the  resilience 
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Seir,  But  nothing  can  be  said  of  either  of  these  in 
the  pi^eaent  state  of  our  knowledge.  [G.] 

ZAR'HITES,  THE  (^rrun  :  6  Zapdt;  Alex. 

'O  ZtipeMlf  Zopifff  in  Josh. :  Zardtae,  Zare^  ttirpa 
Zaraki  and  ZaraS).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah:  descended  from  Zerah  tlie  son  of  Judah 
(Num.  zxvi.  13,  20 ;  Josh.  vii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  zxvii. 
11,  13).  Achan  was  of  this  family,  and  it  was 
represented  in  David's  time  by  two  distinguished 
wai-riors,  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  and  Maharai 
ikp  Netophathite. 

ZABT'ANAH    (mniV:     Secroaiif ;    Alex. 

1S,a\iay6aMi  Sarthand),  A  place  named  in  1  K. 
iv.  12,  to  define  the  position  of  Bethshean.  It 
is  possibly  identical  with  Zarthan,  but  nothing 
positive  can  be  said  on  the  point,  and  the  name  has 
not  been  discovered  in  postbiblical  times.         [G.] 

ZARTHAN  ({nnV  :  2«if>(i ;  Alex,  ^lapofx : 
Sarthan), 

1.  A  place  in  the  ciccar  or  circle  of  Jordan,  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Succoth  (1  K.  vii.  46). 

2.  It  is  also  named,  in  the  account  of  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii.  16),  as 
defining  the  position  of  the  dty  Adam,  which 
was  beside  (l-VO)  it.     The  difference   which  the 

translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  introduced  into  the 
name  in  this  passage  (Zaretan)  has  no  existence 
in  the  original. 

3.  A  place  with  the  similar  name  of  Zartanah 
(which  in  the  Hebrew  differs  from  the  two  forms 
already  named  only  in  its  teimination)  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts.     It 

is  there  specified  as  "  dose  to  "  (7 VK)  Bethshean, 

that  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

4.  Further,  in  Chronicles,  Zeredathah  is  sub- 
stituted for  Zarthan,  and  this  again  is  not  impos- 
sibly identical  with  the  Zererah,  Zererath,  or  Zere- 
rathah,  of  the  story  of  Gideon.  All  these  spots 
agree  in  proximity  to  the  Jordan,  but  beyond 
this  we  are  absolutely  at  Ciult  as  to  their  posi- 
tion. Adam  is  unknown;  Sdcooth  is,  to  say  the 
least,  uncertain ;  and  no  name  appi'oaching  Zar- 
than has  yet  been  encountered,  except  it  be  Sto'' 

iabeh  {HjJojjio)*  the  name  of  a  lofty  and  isolated 

hill  which  projects  from  the  main  highlands  into 
the  Jordan  valley,  about  17  miles  north  of  Jericho 
(Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  354).  But  Surtabeh,  if 
connected  with  any  ancient  name,  would  seem 
rather  to  represent  some  compound  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Taor^  which  in  Arabic  is  re- 
presented by  SHw  (jy^)i  ^  in  the  name  of  the 
modem  Tyre.  [G.] 

ZATH'O£(Za0Ji7:  Zachues).  This  name  occurs 
in  1  £i>d.  viii.  32,  for  Zattu,  which  sppears  to 
have  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezr.  viii. 
5,  which  should  read,  '*  Of  the  sons  of  IZattu,  She- 
chauiah  the  son  of  Jahaziel.'* 

ZATHU'I  {ZaBovli  Demu).  Zattu  (1  Esdr. 
V.  12;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  8). 

ZATTHU  mm  :  ZaBoula ;  Alex.  ZaBBovla : 
Zethu).    Elsewhere  Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14). 

of  ElUoh  (Van  de  Velde.  S.  Jk  P.  i.  102). 

^  This  Is  not  only  the  case  In  the  two  principal  MSS. ; 
the  edition  of  Holmes  snd  Parsons  shews  it  in  one  only, 
and  that  a  cursive  MI^.  of  the  13th  cent. 
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ZAT'TUCM^nt:  Zareovdy  Za0o6a,  ZaBovia; 

Alex.  ZarBovdi  Za00o^;  FA.  Zodovio,  Zodovcia: 
Zethua),  The  sons  of  Zattu  were  a  family  of  lay- 
men of  Israel  who  rettu-ned  with  2^rubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  8 ;  Neh.  vii.  13).  A  second  division  accom- 
panied Ezra,  thoagh  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ear. 
viii.  5  the  name  has  been  omitted.  [Zathoe.] 
Several  membeis  of  this  fiimily  had  married  foreign 
wives  (Exr.  x.  27;, 

ZA'VAN=Zaavan  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 

ZA'ZA  (KTT:   'Oidfi;    Alex.  *Oia(d:    Ziza). 

One  of  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  a  descwdant  of  Jerah- 
meel  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

ZEBADI'AH  (nnST  :   Za^la :   Zahadid). 

1.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii. 
15). 

2.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr. 
viii.  17). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  a  Ben- 
jamite who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  in  his 
retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

4.  (Za/SoSfas ;  Alex.  Za&blas :  Zabadiaa.)  Son 
of  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  7). 

6.  {Zebedia.)  Son  of  Michael  of  the  sons  of 
Shephatiah  (Ezr.  viii.  8).  He  returned  with  80 
of  his  clan  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra.  In 
1  Emir.  viii.  34  he  is  called  Zaraias, 

6.  (ZajBS^a;  FA.  Zo^Scfa.)  A  pnest  of  the  sons 
of  Immer  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
retum  iivm  Babylon  (Ezi*.  x.  20y.  Called  Zab- 
DEUS  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

7.  Onnn?:    Zo/SaSia;  Alex.  Za^iat:    Za- 

6adu».)  Third  son  of  Meshelemiah  the  Korhite 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

8.  (ZajS8(aj.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  who  was  sent  to  teach  the  Law  in  the  cities 
ofJudah(2Chr.  xvii.  8). 

0.  The  son  of  Ishmael  and  prince  of  the  house 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix. 
11).  In  conjunction  with  Amariah  the  chief  priest, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Levites,  priests  and  chief  men  who  had  to  decide  all 
causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  were  brought 
before  them.  They  possibly  may  have  formed  a 
kind  of  court  of  appeal,  Zebadiah  acting  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  king,  and  Amariah  being  the  supreme 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

ZE'BAH(nnT:   Zc/3cc:  Z<^e),    One  of  the 

two  **  kings  **  of  Midian  who  appear  to  have  com- 
manded the  great  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  who 
finally  fell  by  the  hand  of  Gideon  himself.  He  is 
always  coupled  with  Zalmonna,  and  is  mentioned 
in  Judg.  viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unconscious 
artlessness  of  the  narrative  contained  in  Judg.  vi. 
3r3-viii.  28,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Midianites  during  the  early  pait  of  the 
story,  or  indeed  until  Gideon  actually  comes  into 
contact  with  them.  We  then  du^cover  (viii.  18) 
that  while  the  Bedouins  were  mvaging  the  crops  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel,  before  Gideon's  attack,  three* 
or  more  of  his  brothers  had  been  captui-ed  by  the 
Arabs  and  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  2^bah  and 
Zalmunna  themselves.  But  Uiis  material  fact  is 
only  incidentally  moitioned,  and  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  later  references  by  pi-ophets  and  psalmists  to 

•  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  Infer  this  fVtim  the  nse  of 
the  plural  (not  the  dual)  to  the  word  brethren  (ver.  19). 
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other  events  in  the  sanae  struggle,  the  interest  and 
value  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  under  Orebl 

Ps.  Ixxxiii,  12,  purports  to  have  preserred  the 
very  words  of  the  cry  with  which  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna rushed  up  at  the  head  of  their  hordes  froei 
the  Jordan  into  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  great 
plain,  '*  Seize  these  goodly  ^  pastures  " ! 

While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaders 
of  the  incui-sion,  had  be^  slain,  with  a  vast  numbei 
of  their  people,  by  the  Ephraimites,  at  the  central 
foixis  of  Uie  Jordan  (not  improbably  those  scar  Jiir 
Damieh),  the  two  kings  haid  succeeded  in  makinc 
their  escape  by  a  passage  further  to  the  north  (['n.^ 
bably  the  ford  near  Bethshean),  and  thence  br 
the  Wddy  TabiSf  through  Gilead,  to  Karkor,  a 
place  which  is  not .  fixed,  but  which  lay  doubtk»< 
high  up  on  the  Hauran.  Here  they  were  reposiog 
with  15,000  men,  a  mere  remnant  of  their  hac«. 
hoixle,  when  Gideon  overtook  them.  Had  they  re* 
sisted  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  faare 
easily  overcome  the  little  band  of  **  £untiog " 
heroes  who  had  toiled  after  them  up  the  tns 
mendous  passes  of  the  mountains;  but  the  nam* 
of  Gideon  was  still  full  of  terror,  and  the  Bedosiu 
were  entirely  unprepared  for  his  attack — ^they  fltd 
in  dismay,  and  the  two  kings  were  taken. 

Such  was  the  Third  Act  of  the  great  Truredf. 
Two  more  remain.  First  the  retum  down  the 
long  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan.  We  »«e  the 
cavalcade  of  camels,  jingling  the  golden  chains  and 
the  crescent-shaped  collars  or  trappings  hung  rocod 
their  necks.  High  aloft  rode  the  captive  chiefs  cUd 
in  their  brilliant  kejiyehs  and  onbroidered  a66dyeAa, 
and  with  their  ♦* collars "  or  '*  jewels"  in  now  md 
ear,  on  neck  and  arm.  Gideon  probably  ttao^Vr  (« 
foot  by  the  side  ef  his  captives.  They  passed  Pffi'trrl, 
where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision  of  the  face  of  G(d ; 
they  paned  Suocoth ;  they  crowed  the  rapid  stram 
of  the  Jordan ;  they  ascended  the  highlands  «M 
of  the  river,  and  at  length  reached  Ophnih,  t/i^ 
native  village  of  their  captor  (Joseph.  AiU.  iv.  7,  §'> . 
Then  at  last  the  question  whidi  must  have  been  t;Q 
Gideon's  tongue  during  the  whole  of  the  ret  en 
found  a  vent.  There  is  no  appearance  of  its  harlLZ 
been  alluded  to  before,  but  it  gives,  as  nothing  ds« 
could,  the  key  to  the  whole  pursuit.  It  w  tiif 
death  of  his  brothers,  "  the  children  of  his  mother," 
that  had  supplied  tlie  pei-sonal  motive  for  that 
steady  pei'sevei-ance,  and  had  led  Gideon  en  to  b.« 
goal  against  hunger,  &intnes8,  and  obi«tacks  of  s-i 
kinds.  **  What  manner  of  men  were  they  vhicb 
ye  slew  at  Tabor  ?  "  Up  to  this  time  the  sb«ili:i 
may  have  believed  that  they  were  reaerred  i«r 
rapsom ;  but  these  words  onoe  spoken  there  caa 
have  been  no  doubt  what  their  fiite  was  to  b**- 
They  met  it  like  noble  children  of  the  Desert,  with- 
out fear  or  weakness.  One  request  alone  they  n»Lf 
— ^that  they  may  die  by  the  sui^  blow  of  the  trf^ 
himself — **  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew  them ;"  sod 
not  till  he  had  revenged  hia  brothers  did  snr 
thought  of  plunder  enter  his  heart — then,  aod  net 
till  tiien,  did  he  lay  hands  on  the  treasures  vhiH 
oiiiamented  their  camels.  [^^-j 

ZE'BAIM  (D'avn,  in  Neb.  n**3«n:   •« 

'AtrejBwely ;  Alex.  Ao'ciSwcifi;  in  Keh.  vt  Xo^u: 
Aaebaim,  Sabaim),  The  sons  of  PtehereCh  ct  bit- 
Tsebaim  are  mentioned  in  the  catakpie  of  tl:< 
fiimiiies  of  **  Solomon's  skives,"  w^ho  retnraed  i*  «n 

i>  Such  Is  the  meaning  of  **  pastures  oTOod^taibe  nrti 
Idiom. 
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the  Captivity  with  Zerabbalel  (Em  ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59).  The  name  is  in  the  original  all  but 
identical  with  that  of  Z£BOiM,<^  the  fellow-city  of 
Sodom ;  and  9s  many  of ''  Solomon's  slaves  *'  appear 
to  have  been  of  Cauaanite^  stock,  it  is  possible  that 
the  tamily  of  Pochereth  were  descended  fram  one  of 
the  p«op]e  who  escaped  from  Zeboim  in  the  day  of 
the  great  catastrophe  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  acceptai  as  conjectui-e, 
uiil  OD  the  other  hand  the  two  names  Pochei'eth 
hat-T^ebaim  are  considered  by  some  to  have  no 
Inference  to  place,  but  to  signify  the  "  snarer  or 
hunter  of  rocs  **  (Gesenius,  Thes.  11026;  Berthean, 
Kxeg,  Himdb,  Ear.  ii.  57).  [G.] 

ZEB^DEE  (•'int  or  nna? :  Zf /Sedoibj).    A 

fi&herman  of  Galilee,  the  father  of  the  Apostles 
}m\f^  the  Great  and  John  (Matt.  iv.  21),  and  the 
h'^band  of  Salome  (Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40). 
H«  probably  lived  either  at  Bethsaida  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  inferred 
frjm  the  mention  of  his  **  hired  servants  "  (Mark 
i.  20),  and  from  the  aoqnsuntance  between  the 
Ap/^tle  John  and  Annas  the  high-priest  (John  xviii. 
Voj  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  were  in  easy  circum- 
stances (comp.  John  lix.  27),  although  not  above 
manual  labour  (Matt.  iv.  21).  Although  the  name 
of  Zebedee  frequently  occurs  as  a  patronymic,  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  hl«(  two  sons  from  others 
vho  bore  the  same  names,  he  appears  only  once  in 
tr.P  Gospel  narrative,  namely  in  Matt.  iv.  21,  22, 
Mark  i.  19,  20,  where  he  is  seen  in  his  boat  with 
hU  two  sons  mending  their  nets.  On  this  occasion 
healbwB  hjs  sons  to  leave  him  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Saviour,  without  raising  any  objection ;  although 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  himself  ever  of  the 
number  of  Christ's  disciples.  His  wife,  indeed, 
sppeara  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pious  women  who 
«fte  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Saviour  towaixls 
the  close  of  Hin  ministry,  who  watched  Him  on  the 
<T»"«,  and  ministered  to  Him  even  in  the  grave 
'  Matt,  xxvii.  55,  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1 ;  comp. 
Matt.  XX.  20,  and  Luke  viii.  3).  It  is  reasonable 
to  inter  that  Zebedee  was  dead  before  this  time.  It 
»*  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  perhaps  be  i-egarded 
3s  a  minute  oonfiiination  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tire,  that  the  name  of  Zebedee  is  almost  identical 
in  Ngnification  with  that  of  John,  since  it  is  likely 
that  a  father  would  desire  that  his  own  name 
*hoaki  be,  as  it  were,  continued,  although  in  an 
altered  form.  [JoilN  THE  APOSTLE.]   [W.  B.  J.] 

ZEBIXA  (Krnt:    Ze/Seirytif;    Alex,  omits: 

Z'Aina),  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  had  taken 
foreign  wives  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 

I.  45). 

ZE'BOIM.    This  word  represents  in  the  A.  V. 
two  nauMs  which  in  the  original  are  quite  distinct. 

1.  (D^hV.  D^bV,  D?taV»  «n<J»  «n  the^m, 

D^nV:  •SeiSwc^M*;  Alex.  'Se/Swi/i,  ^tfintifi: 
Se^joim),  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  *•  plain  "  or 
ciivle  of  Jordan.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  19, 
xiv.  2,  8 ;  Deut.  xxix.  23  ;  and  Hos.  xi.  8,  in  each 
flf  which  passages  it  is  either  coupled  with  Admah, 
<'r  placed  next  it  in  the  lists.  The  name  of  its  king, 
f>h«neber,  is  preserved  (Gen.  xiv.  2; ;  and  it  perhaps 

*  E^en  to  the  double  yod.    This  nsme,  on  the  other 
band,  is  distinct  from  the  ZsBom  of  Benjamin. 

'  See  this  noticed  more  at  length  under  MxHuxor, 

Sl>EIU,  *c 

•  Id  Gen.  x.  19  only,  this  appcurs  in  Vat.  (Mai)  ZwPmvitif/L. 
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appears  again,  as  Zebajh ,  in  the  lists  of  the  meniaU 
of  the  Temple. 

1^0  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  dis- 
cover the  site  of  Zeboim,  till  M.  de  Saulcy  sug- 
gested the  Taiaa  Sehaan,  a  name  which  he,  and  he 
^one,  reports  as  attached  to  extensive  ruins  on 
the  high  ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Kerak 
(  Voyage^  Jan.  22 ;  Map,  sht.  7).  Before  however 
this  can  be  accepted,  M.  de  Saulcy  must  explain 
how  a  place  which  stood  in  the  plain  or  circle  of 
the  Jordan^  can  have  been  situated  on  the  highlands 
at  least  50  miles  from  that  river.  [See  SODOH  and 
ZoAR.] 

In  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  Y. 
Zebouv,  a  more  accurate  representative  of  the 
form  in  which  it  appeai-s  in  the  original  both  there 
and  in  Deut.  xxix.  23. 

2.  The  Valley  op  Zeboim  (D^Vb-VH  ♦! :  Vai 

T^y  "Xaiifiv ;  the  passage  is  lost  in  Alex. :  VaUia 
Seboim).  The  name  ditlers  from  the  pi  e(«ding,  not 
only  in  having  the  definite  article  attached  to  it, 
but  also  in  containing  the  characteristic  and  stub- 
bom  letter  Ain^  which  imparts  a  definite  character 
to  the  woixl  in  pronunciation.  It  was  a  ravine  or 
goige,  appai'ently  east  of  Michmash,  mentioned  only 
in  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  It  is  there  described  with  a 
curious  minuteness,  which  is  unfortunately  no  longer 
intelligible.  The  road  iiinning  from  Michmash  to 
the  east,  is  specified  as  **  the  road  of  the  border 
that  looketh  to  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  towai'ds  the 
wilderness."  The  wilderness  ^midbar)  is  nO  doubt 
the  district  of  uncultivated  mountain  tops  and  sides 
which  lies  between  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
and  the  Jordan  Valley ;  and  here  apparently  the 
ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  sought.  In  that  very 
district  there  is  a  wild  goi-ge,  bearing  the  name  of 

Shuk  ed'Zfubba'  f^XAoIt    ijt£),^  "ravine  of  the 

hyena,"  the  exact  equivalent  of  Oe  hat-tsebo'tm. 
Up  this  gorge  runs  the  path  by  which  the  writer 
was  conducted  from  Jericho  to  MukhmaSf  in  1858. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  name  has  been  noticed  by 
other  travellers,  but  it  is  worth  investigation.    [Cj.] 

ZEBTJDAH  (n'n*nT.  Keri  rTsint :  *U\ld^  ; 

Alex.  £lfX8<i^:  Zebida),  Daughter  of  Pedaiah  of 
Rumah,  wife  of  Josiah  and  mother  of  king  Jehoi- 
akim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36).  The  Peshito-Syriac  and 
Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglot  read  n*7^3T :  the 
Targum  has  n*7HT* 

ZE'BUL(bnT:   Zc/3o^M   Zehitl).    Chief  man 

(lb,  A.  V,  "  ruler")  of  the  city  of  Shechem  at  the 

time  of  the  contest  between  Abimelech  and  the 
native  Canaanites.  His  name  occurs  Judg.  ix.  28, 
30,  36,  38,  41.  He  governed  the  town  as  the 
"officer"  (T^pD  :  MaKoritos)  of  Abimelech  while 
the  latter  was  absent,  and  he  took  part  against  the 
Canaanites  by  shutting  them  out  of  the  city  when 
Abimelech  was  encamped  outside  it.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Gaal  the  Canaanite  leader,  ns  they  stood 
in  the  gato  of  Shechem  watohing  the  approach  of 
the  armed  bands,  gives  Zebul  a  certain  indivi- 
duality amongst  the  many  charactors  of  that  time 
of  confusion.  [G.J 

<>  The  writer  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cbnsul  E.  T. 
Rogers,  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  living  scholars  lu 
the  common  Arabic,  who  wrote  down  the  name  for  hlni 
at  the  moment 
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ZE'BUIiONITE   Oi^nin,    with    the   def. 

article :  6  ZafiovXttytlnis ,  Alex,  in  both  yerses, 
6  Zafiowirns :  Zabukmites),  •*.  e.  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebolun.  Applied  odIj  to  Elon,  the  one 
jadge  produced  by  the  tribe  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 
The  ai-ticle  being  found  in  the  origiwd,  the  sentence 
should  read,  <*  Eion  the  Zebulonite."  [G.] 

ZE'BULUN  (jAnj,  f^2],  and  'P^at :  Zo- 

jBovX^v:  Zabuion),  The  tenth  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  according  to  the  order  in  which  their  births 
are  enumerated ;  the  sixth  and  last  of  Leah  (Gen. 
XXX.  20,  XXXV.  23,  xlvi.  14  j  1  Chr.  ii.  1).  His 
birth  is  i-ecorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  19,  20,  where  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  as  usual  ascribed  to  an  ex- 
clamation of  his  mother's — *'  '  Now  will  my  hus- 
band '  dwell-with-me  {izhelSn\\  for  I  have  borne 
him  fflx  sons  I'  and  she  called  his  name  Zebulun/' 

Of  the  individual  Zebulun  nothing  is  recorded. 
The  list  of  Gen.  xlvi.  ascribes  to  him  three  sons, 
founders  of  the  chief  fiunilies  of  the  tribe  (comp. 
Num.  xxvi.  26)  at  the  time  of  the  migration  to 
Egypt.  In  the  Jewish  traditions  he  is  named  as 
the  first  of  the  five  who  were  presented  by  Joseph 
to  Pharaoh — Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher  being 
the  othera  {Targ,  Pseudcjmi,  on  Gen.  xlvii.  2). 

During  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  formed  one  of  the  first  camp,  with 
Judah  and  Issachar  (also  sons  of  Leah),  marching 
under  the  standard  of  Judah.  Its  numbers,  at  the 
census  of  Sinai,  were  57,000,  surpassed  only  by 
Simeon,  Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that  of  Shittim  they 
were  60,500,  not  having  diminished,  but  not  having 
incj^eased  nearly  so  much  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. The  head  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Eliab 
son  of  Helon  (Num.  vii.  24);  at  Shilob,  Elizaphan 
sou  of  Pamach  (lb.  xxxiv.  25).  Its  representa- 
tive amongst  the  spies  was  Gaddiel  sou  of  Sodi 
(xiii.  10).  Besides  what  may  be  implied  in  its  ap- 
pearances in  these  lists,  the  tribe  is  not  recorded  to 
have  taken  part,  for  evil  or  good,  in  any  of  the 
events  of  the  wandering  or  the  conquest  Its 
allotment  was  the  third  of  the  second  distribution 
(Josh.  xix.  10).  Judah,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  had 
acquired  the  south  and  the  centre  of  the  country. 
To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fiiirest  of  the  remaining 
portions.  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  exactly  to  deBne  its  limits ;  * 
but  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant,  v.  1,  §22)  is 
probably  in  the  main  correct,  that  it  reached  on  the 
one  side  to  the  lake  of  Genesai^eth,  and  on  the 
other  to  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
south  it  was  bounded  by  Issachar,  who  lay  in  the 
great  plain  or  valley  of  the  Kishon ;  on  the  north 
it  had  Naphtali  and  Asher.  In  this  district  the 
tribe  possessed  the  outlet  (the  "  going-out,"  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18)  of  the  plain  of  Akka ;  the  fisheries  of 
the  lake  of  Galilee ;  the  splendid  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  the  great  plain  of  the  Buttauf  (equal  in 

'  Of  these  three  forms  the  first  is  employed  in  Genesis, 
Isaiah,  I^alma,  and  Chronicles,  except  Gen.  adix.  13,  and 
1  Chr.  zxvU.  19 ;  also  occarionally  In  Judges :  the  second  Is 
fonnd  tn  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  In  Joshua,  Jodgec^ 
Eceklel,  and  the  above  place  In  Chronicles.  The  third  and 
more  extended  form  is  found  In  Judg.  i.  30  only.  The 
first  and  second  are  used  indiscriminately:  e.  ^.  Jndg. 
iv.  6  and  V.  18  exhibit  the  first;  Jadg.  iv.  10  and  v.  14  the 
second  form. 

*  This  play  Is  not  preserved  In  the  original  of  the 
'*  Blessing  of  Jacob."  though  the  language  of  the  A.  V. 
implies  it.  The  word  rendered  "  dweU  "  In  Gen.  xliz.  13  is 

tbtS7.  with  no  relation  to  the  name  Zebulnn.   The  LXX. 
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fertility,  and  almost  equal  in  extent,  to  that  of 
Jezreel,  and  with  the  immense  advantage  of  sot 
being,  as  that  was,  the  high  road  of  the  Baknins  : 
and,  last  not  least,  it  included  sitcc  so  stitmglj  for- 
tified by  nature,  that  in  the  later  struggles  of  th* 
nation  they  proved  more  impregnable  than  sst  i£ 
the  whole  country.'  The  soared  mountain  of 
Tabor,  Zebulun  appears  to  have  shared  with  Issa- 
char (Deut.  xxxiii.  19),  and  it  and  Rimmon  wen 
allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levitcs  (1  Chr.  vi.  77  u 
But  these  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  tribe  vere 
eclipsed  by  those  which  arose  within  it  affcervaxds, 
when  the  name  of  Zebulun  was  superseded  b?  thit 
of  Galilee.  Nazareth,  CSana,  Tiberias,  and  protiaUy 
the  land  of  Genesareth  itseU^  wei«  all  sitoated 
within  its  limits. 

The  iact  recognized  by  Josephus  that  Zebulra 
extended  to  the  MediteiTanean,  though  not  ukc* 
tioned  or  implied,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the 
lists  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  13) : — 

"  Zebalon  dwtils  at  the  shore  of  the  seas, 
Even  be  at  the  shore  of  ships : 
And  his  thighs  are  npon  Zldon  " 

— a  passage  which  seems  to  show  thai  at  the  diie 
at  which  it  was  written,  the  tribe  was  taking  a  p^n 
in  Phoenician  »  commerce.  The  "  way  of  the  sea  " 
(Is.  ix.  1),  the  great  road  from  Dsinascus  to  ti» 
Mediterranean,  traversed  a  good  portion  of  the  ttr* 
ritory  of  Zebulun,  and  must  have  brought  its  peofik 
into  contact  with  the  merchants  and  the  oonuDoditx« 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt. 

Situated  so  far  from  the  centre  of  govcrameit. 

Zebulun  remains  tlux>ughout  the  history,  with  ou 

exception,  in  the  obscurity  which  envelopes  tbc 

whole  of  the  northern  tribes.    That  exoeptioQ,  hcv 

ever,   is  a  remarkable  one.     The  conduct  of  th« 

tribe  during  the  struggle  with  Sisera,  when  the> 

fought  with  desperate  valour  side  by  side  viti 

their  brethien  of  Naphtali,  was  audi  as  to  dr>v 

down  the  especial  piaise  of  Deborah,  who  siac> 

them  out  from  all  the  other  tribes  (Jodg.  v.  18  :— 

**  Zebulun  is  a  people  that  threw  awaj  Its  life  eves  sa^ 

death: 

And  N^tall,  on  the  high  places  of  the  lleU." 

The  same  poem  contains  an  expressioQ  which  8e<c* 
to  imply  that,  apart  from  the  distinction  |aJ>^* 
by  tlieir  conduct  in  this  contest,  Zebolun  va5  ^i- 
I'eady  in  a  prominent  position  among  the  triibes  >- 

*'  Out  of  Machir  came  down  govemon ; 
And  out  of  Zebulnn  thoae  that  handle  the  pea  ^or  t^ 
wsnd)  of  the  scribe ;" 

referring  probably  to  the  oGcen,  who  region*' 
and  marshalled  the  warriors  of  the  host  'rr-irf. 
Josh.  i.  10).  One  of  these  "acribea"  may  hj» 
been  Elon,  the  single  judge  produced  by  the  tii>> 
who  is  recorded  as  having  held  office  for  ten  tco 
(.Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

put  a  different  point  on  the  ezdamatton  of  I^ah :  "^ 
huaband  will  chooae  me  **  imiptnd  mX    Thte.  bovettf 
hardly  impliea  any  diffennoe  in  the  origtaial  text.  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  i.  19,  $8)  gives  only  a  jeenecal  eTplanintf 
•*  a  pledge  of  goodwill  towards  her  " 

•  Few  of  the  towns  In  the  catalogue  of  Josh.  xlx.  u-** 
have  been  identified.  The  tribe  Is  omitted  m  tiw  l«t»  •' 
1  Chronicles. 

t  Sepphorls,  Jotapata,  ftc 

s  In  the  •* Testament  of  Zaboloo*'  (Fafcrintaa  Fm^ 
«p^r.  r.  T,  J.  no-ift)  great  8tre«  la  laid  <n  Us  t^B  t'- 
fishing,  and  he  is  oommemoratcd  as  the  test  t»  bs«%>'-* 
a  skiff  <m  the 


ZBBULVKITE8 

A  similar  repatation  is  alluded  to  in  the  mentioD 
of  the  tribe  among  those  who  attended  the  insoga- 
ration  of  David's  reign  at  Hebron.  The  ezpreesions 
are  again  peculiar : — **  Of  Zebulun  such  as  went 
forth  to  war,  rangers  of  battle,  with  all  tools  of 
war,  50,000 ;  who  ooold  set  the  battle  in  array ; 
they  were  not  of  double  heart"  (1  Chr.  xii.  33). 
The  same  passage,  however,  shows  that  while  pro- 
ficient in  the  arts  of  war  they  did  not  neglect  those 
of  peace,  but  that  on  the  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
plains  of  their  district  they  produced  bread,  meal, 
ligs,  grapes,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep  in  abundance 
(ver.  40).  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  this  time  was 
Ishmaiah  beo-Obadiah  (1  Chr.  zxrii.  19). 

We  are  nowhere  directly  told  that  the  people  of 
Zebalun  were  carried  off  to  Aasyria.  Tiglath- 
pileaer  swept  away  the  whole  of  Naphtali  (2  K.  xv. 
29  ;  Tob.  L  2),  and  Shalmaoeser  in  the  same  way 
took  **  Samaria"  (xvii.  6);  but  though  the  de- 
poilation  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  is  not  in  so  many 
woitls  asserted,  there  is  the  statement  (xvii.  18) 
that  the  whole  of  the  northein  tribes  were  removed ; 
and  there  is  also  the  well-known  allusion  of  Isaiah 
to  the  affliction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  (ix.  1), 
which  can  hardly  point  to  anything  but  the  in- 
vasion of  Tiglath-pileser.  It  is  satisfactory  to  re- 
flect that  the  veiT  latest  mention  of  the  Zebulunites 
it  the  account  of  the  visit  of  a  large  number  of 
them  to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover  of  Hezekiah, 
when,  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  king, 
they  were  enabled  to  eat  the  feast,  even  though, 
through  long  neglect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law, 
they  were  not  cleansed  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  ceremonial  law. — ^In  the  visions  of  Exekiel 
(xlviu.  26-33)  and  of  St  John  (Rev.  vn.  8)  this 
tribe  finds  its  due  mention.  [G.] 

ZE'BULUNITES,  THE  Cib^n^H,  •.*.  "  the 

Zebulonite :"  2a$ov\^  i  Zabukm),  The  members 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only).  It 
would  be  more  literally  accurate  if  spelt  Zebu- 
14>NITE8.  [G.] 

ZEGHARrAH  {rrp\\  Zaxapiasi  ZacKa. 

rias).  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know  but  little. 
He  is  called  in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah, 
and  the  grandson  of  Iddo,  whereas  in  the  Book  of 
Exra  (v.  1,  vi.  14)  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Iddo.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
concile this  discrepancy.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Pnr/. 
Commmi,  ad  Zech.)  supposes  that  Berechiah  was  the 
father  of  Zechariah,  according  to  the  fiesh,  and  that 
Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
hU  spiritual  fiither.  Jerome  too,  according  to  some 
MAS.,  has  in  Zech.  i.  1,  "  filium  Barachiae,  filium 
Addo,**  as  if  he  supposed  that  Berechiah  and  Iddo 
w«re  difierent  names  of  the  same  person ;  and  the 
same  mistake  occurs  in  the  LXX. :  rhw  rov  Bapor 
X^ov,  vlhp  'AdSci.  Gesenios  {Lex.  s.  v.  {3)  and 
Rosenmttller  {On  Zech,  i.  1)  take  13  in  the  pas- 
sages in  Exrato  mean  "  giandson,**  as  in  Gen.  xxix. 
5.  Laban  is  termed  *'  the  son,"  t.  e.  "  grandson,"  of 
Nahor.  Others,  again,  have  suggested  that  in  the 
text  of  Ezra  no  mention  is  made  of  Berechiah,  be- 
cause be  was  already  dead,  or  because  Iddo  was  the 
more  distinguished  person,  and  the  geneially  re- 
cognized head  of  the  &mily.  Knobel  thinks  that 
the  name  of  Berechiah  has  crept  into  the  pi'esent 

•  As  Heieklsb  (Is.  L  1,  Hos.  L  1)  and  Jebeiekiah  (a  K. 
zvUl.  1.  9,  10),  Oonlah  (Jer.  zxU.  24.  xxxviL  1)  and  Je- 
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text  of  Zechariah  from  Isaiah  viii.  2,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  Zediariah  "  the  son  of  Jebere^ 
chuUi,**  which  is  virtually  the  same  name  (LXX. 
Bapaxtbv)  as  Berechiah.*  His  theory  is  that 
chapters  ix.-xi.  of  our  present  Book  of  Zediariah  are 
really  the  work  of  the  older  Zechariah  (Is.  viii.  2) ; 
that  a  later  scribe  findii^  the  two  books,  one  bearing 
the  name  of  iSechaiiah  the  son  of  Iddo,  and  the  other 
that  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah,  united  them 
into  one,  and  at  the  sam^  time  combined  the  titles 
of  the  two,  and  that  hence  arose  the  confusion 
which  at  piieseot  exists.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
a  probable  hypothesis.  It  b  surely  more  natural  to 
suppose,  as  the  Prophet  himself  mentions  his 
fisither's  name,  whereas  the  historical  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  mention  only  Iddo,  that  Berechiah 
had  died  early,  and  that  there  was  now  no  inter> 
vening  link  between  the  grandfiither  and  the  grand- 
son. The  son,  in  giving  his  pedigree,  does  not  omit 
his  father's  name :  the  historian  passes  it  over,  as 
of  one  who  was  but  little  known,  or  already  for- 
gotten. This  view  is  confirmed  if  we  suppose  the 
Iddo  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  Iddo  the 
priest  who,  in  Neh.  xii.  4,  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned from  Babylon  in  company  with  2>rubbabel 
and  Joshua.  He  is  there  said  to  have  had  a  son 
Zechariah  (ver.  16),  who  was  contemporary  with 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua ;  and  this  tidls  in  with 
the  hypothesis  that,  owing  to  some  unexplained 
cause — perhaps  the  death  of  his  fiither — Zechariah 
became  the  next  representative  of  the  fiunily  after 
his  grandfather  Iddo.  Zechariah,  according  to  this 
view,  hke  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before  him,  waa 
priest  as  well  as  pro|diet.  He  seems  to  have  entoed 
upon  his  office  while  yet  young  (1^^»  Zech.  ii.  4 ; 

comp.  Jer.  i.  6),  and  must  have  Wn  bom  in  Ba^ 
bylon,  whence  he  returned  with  the  first  caravan 
of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  that  he  first  publicly  discharged  his 
office.  In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai, 
who  must  have  been  considerably  his  senior,  if,  as 
seems  not  improbable,  Haggai  had  bem  carried 
into  captivity,  and  hence  had  himself  been  one  of 
those  who  had  seen  '*  the  house"  of  Jehovah  "in 
her  fii^st glory"  (Hagg.  ii.  3).  Both  prophets  had 
the  same  great  object  before  them ;  both  directed 
all  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple.  Haggai  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in  this 
work,  and  then  to  have  left  it  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  contemporary.  The  foundations  of 
the  new  building  had  already  been  laid  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus ;  but  during  the  reigns  of  Cambyscs  and 
the  pseudo-Smerdis  the  work  had  been  broken  off 
through  the  jealousies  of  the  Samaritans.  When, 
however,  Darius  Hystaspis  aaoended  the  throne 
(521),  things  took  a  more  favourable  turn.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  large-hearted  and  gracious 
prince,  and  to  have  been  well-disposed  towards  the 
Jews.  Encouraged  by  the  hopes  which  his  acces- 
sion held  out,  the  Prophets  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  Temple. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
the  special  duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
would  be  the  priestly  origin  of  Zediariah. 

Too  often  the  Prophet  had  had  to  stand  forth  hi 
direct  antagonism  to  the  Priest.  In  an  age  when 
the  service  of  God  had  stiffened  into  formalism. 


oonlah  (Jer.  xzlv.  1,  xxvU.  30).  Axlel  (I  Cbr.  zv.  30)  and 
Jaasiel  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 
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and  the  Priests*  lips  no  lonzer  kept  knowledge,  the 
Prophet  was  the  witnees  for  the  truth  which  lay 
heneath  the  outward  ceremoaial,  and  without  which 
the  outward  ceremonial  was  worthless.  But  the 
thing  to  he  dreaded  now  was  not  superstitious 
formalism,  bat  cold  n^lect  There  was  no  fear 
now  lest  in  a  goi-geous  temple,  amidst  the  splen- 
dours of  an  imposing  ritual  and  the  smoke  of 
sacriBces  ever  ascending  to  heaven,  the  heart  and 
life  of  religion  should  be  lost.  The  fear  was  all  the 
other  way,  lest  even  the  body,  the  outwaixl  form 
and  service,  should  be  suffered  to  decay. 

The  foundations  of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been 
laid,  but  that  was  all  (Ezr.  v.  16).  Discouraged 
by  the  opposition  which  they  had  encountered  at 
first,  the  Jewish  colony  had  b^^  to  build,  and 
were  not  able  to  finish  ;  and  even  when  the  letter 
came  from  Darius  sanctioning  the  work,  and  pro- 
mising his  protection,  they  wowed  no  hearty  dis- 
position to  engage  in  it.  At  such  a  time,  no  more 
fitting  instrument  could  be  found  to  rouse  the 
people,  whose  heart  had  grown  oold,  than  one  who 
united  to  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  the  zeal  and 
the  traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  fiunily. 

Accordingly,  to  Zechariah's  influence  we  find 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  a  great  measure 
ascribed.  **  And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  builded," 
it  is  said,  "  and  they  prospered  through  the  pro- 
phesying of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  2^echnriah  the 
son  of  Iddo*'  (Ezr.  vi.  14).  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  both  are  not 
styled  prophets :  not  **  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the 
prophets,"  but  "  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Iddo"  Is  it  an  improbable  conjecture 
that  2iechariah  is  designated  by  his  father's  (or 
grandfiither's)  name,  rather  than  by  his  office,  in 
order  to  remind  us  of  his  priestly  character  ?  Be 
this  as  it  .may,  we  find  other  indioitions  of  the  close 
union  which  now  subsisted  between  the  priests  and 
the  prophets.  Various  events  connected  with  the 
taking  of  Jerusalon  and  the  Captivity  in  Babylon 
had  led  to  the  institution  of  solemn  fast^ys ;  and 
we  find  that  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  pi-o- 
priety  of  observing  these  fast-days,  now  that  the 
city  and  the  Temple  were  robuilt,  the  question  was 
referred  to  "  the  priests  which  were  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  the  prophets,** — a  recognition  not 
only  of  the  joint  authority,  but  of  the  harmony 
Bubiisting  between  the  two  bodies,  without  paiiillel 
in  Jewish  history.  The  manner,  too,  in  which 
Joshua  the  High-Priest  is  spoken  of  in  this  pro- 
phecy shows  how  lively  a  sympathy  Zechariah  felt 
towaixls  him. 

Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  very  pro- 
bable, that  Zechaaiah  took  peisonally  an  active  part 
in  providing  for  the  Liturgical  service  of  the  Temple. 
He  and  Ha^ai  are  both  said  to  have  composed 
Psalms  with  this  view.  According  to  the  LXX., 
Pss.  czxxvii.  czlv.-cxlviii. ;  aocoi*ding  to  the  Peshito, 
Pss.  cxxv.  cxxvi. ;  according  to  the  Vulg.,  Ps.  cxi. ; 

^  Hence  Pseudepiphanius,  speaking  of  Haggai.  says 
KoX  avT^  hfia\Xtv  ixn  wpStrot  oAAijAovta  (In  allnslon 
to  the  Halleli\)ah  with  which  some  of  these  Psalms  begin) 
Sih  A^yofMr*    aAAi)Aovta  o   i<my  v/crpf   'Ayyeuov    icaX 

•  rr.  MegiUa.  foL  17, 2. 18, 1 ;  Bash!  ad  Baba  Baikra, 
fol.  16, 1. 

'  Pseudeplpta.  cfe  Proph,  cap.  21,  ofrrov  l^kBtv  inh  y^ 
XaA&iM»r  i(di}  vpo/3c/9i|K«K  xol  ixtl  wviroAAa  t<^  Aoy  *po* 
t^^Ttv^y,  ktA.  T)orotbeas,  p.  144 :  Hie  Zocharias  « 
Cbaldsea  venlt  cum  aeUte  Jam  esset  provecta  atqae  ibi 
popnlo  molta  vaticinatus  est  prodigiaque  probandi  grstia 
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are  Psalms  of  Haggai  and  Zecharish.^  The  tr- 
umphant  **  Hallelujah,"  with  which  nsny  of  than 
open,  was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  tbjie 
Psalms  which  were  first  dianted  in  the  Seora-l 
Temple,  and  came  with  an  emphans  of  m»ui.cg 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  had  been  restored  to 
their  native  land.  The  allusions,  moreover,  with 
which  these  Psalms  abound,  as  well  as  their  \itct 
in  the  Psalter,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  tiiue 
when  they  were  composed,  and  lend  confirmati<n  t>> 
the  tradition  respecting  their  authorship. 

If  the  later  Jewish  accounts  <  may  be  iroA^i 
Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a  member  ^' 
the  Great  Synagogue.  The  patristic  notices  of  tfc« 
Prophet  are  worth  nothing.  Accordiiu:  to  the«. 
he  exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  Chaldaea.  a&i 
wrought  many  miracles  there ;  returned  to  Jera- 
salem  at  an  advanced  age,  where  he  discharged  t>« 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  and  where  he  died  sod  wk 
buried  by  the  side  of  Haggai.' 

The  genuine  writings  of  Zechariah  help  as  tct 
little  in  oui*  estimation  of  his  character.  Some  ^1 
traces,  however,  we  may  observe  in  them  <i  fc^* 
education  in  Babylon.  Le»  free  and  xndepend«t 
than  he  would  have  been,  had  his  feet  trol  &c« 
childhood  the  soil, 

"  Where  each  <M  poetic  moontain 
Inspiration  breatbed  aiYMmd,** 

he  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  o)»i(r 
prophets,  and  copies  their  ezpressioiia.  Jeremtak 
especially  seems  to  have  been  his  fiivoarite;  »i 
hence  the  Jewish  saying,  that  **  the  ^rit  U  Jm> 
miah  dwelt  in  Zechariah."  Bat  in  what  mar  br 
called  the  peculiarities  of  his  prophecy,  he  af* 
proaches  more  nearly  to  Ezekiel  and  DanieL  L'n 
them  he  delights  in  visions;  like  them  be  u«« 
symbols  and  allegories,  rather  than  the  bold  (i 
and  metaphors  which  lend  so  much  fwrt 
beauty  to  the  writings  of  the  earlier  propbet< :  I 
them  he  beholds  angels  ministering  before  Jehori'' 
and  fulfilling  his  behests  on  the  earth.  He  b  Ui* 
only  one  of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of  Sstaa. 
That  some  of  these  peculiarities  are  owing  to  t-^ 
Chaidaean  education  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  j 
at  least  remarkable  that  both  Exekiel  and  DscX] 
who  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  same  s--*^ 
ciations,  should  in  some  of  these  respects  so  of^-^ 
resemble  S^hariah,  widely  as  they  difier  frcio  ^ : 
in  others. 

Even  in  the  form  of  the  visions  a  careful  ciitir.«rj 
might  perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  the  Pn^v*: ' 
early  ti*aioing.    Possibly  the  *♦  valley  of  myrt  ♦^ 
the  first  vision  may  have  be«i  suggested  l»j  Ch?i' 
rather  than  by  Palestine.     At  any  rate  it  • 
curious  tiict  that  myrtles  are  never  mention*! 
the  history  of  the  Jews  before  the  exile.    Tb-f 
found,  besides  this  passage  of  Zechariah.  h  * 
Deutei^lsaiah  xli.  19,  Iv.  13,  and  in  Neb.  rni,  I  * 
The  forms  of  trial  in  th«  third  vision,  where  ,l<ii^' » 
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edidlt,  et  sacerdoUo  Hierosolymis  taoetm  m,  etc.   i' 
dorns,  cap.  51.    Zacharias  de  regkxie  Ghahlieunis  ^• 
senex  in  terrsm  suam  revcnnu  eat.  In  qua  et  ■>**«•• 
ac  fiepultns  Juxta  Aegaenm  qaleadt  In  paee. 

*  In  the  IsstpssMge  the  people  •>•  told  Wfirt^ft^'" 
brsnches  and  cypress-braocbes.  and  vajTOt-lnadm  ^ 
pahn-brancbes  ...  to  make  bootiis''  for  Oecriehi^J 
of  the  feast  of  Ubernacles.  It  Is  IntemCing  u>  c^m.^^ 
this  with  the  original  direction,  as  given  ia  ibr  w»-2^  -^ 
when  the  only  trees  mentioned  •n  •palm*  «»1  ■  *^ 
of  the  brook.-  Palestine  was  rich  to  ib'  «*"'  • 
cypress.    Is  it  very  improbable  that  the  myrtk  »v  =- 
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th«  H^h-Priest  is  arraigned,  seem  borrowed  from 
the  practice  of  Pawan  rather  than  Jewish  coixrts  of 
Uw.  The  Blthr  garments  in  which  Joshua  appears 
are  those  which  the  accused  must  assume  when 
brought  to  trial;  the  white  robe  put  upon  him 
is  the  caftan  or  robe  of  honour  which  to  this  day 
io  tlie  East  is  put  upon  the  minister  of  state  who 
has  been  acquitted  of  the  charges  laid  against  him. 

The  Tision  of  the  woman  in  the  Ephah  is  also 
Oriental  in  its  character.  Ewald  i-efei-s  to  a  very 
similar  vision  in  Tod's  Rajaathan,  t.  ii.  p.  688. 

Finally,  the  chariots  issuing  from  between  two 
mountains  of  brus  must  have  been  su^^ted,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  by  some  Persian  sym- 
bolism. ^ 

Other  peculiarities  of  style  must  be  noticed, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  Book.  Generally  speaking,  Zecha- 
riah's  style  is.  pure,  and  remarkably  free  from 
Cbaidatsms.  As  is  common  with  writers  in  the 
decline  of  a  langui^,  he  seems  to  have  striren  to 
imitate  the  purity  of  the  earlier  models;  but  in 
orthogmphy,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words  and 
l^irases,  he  betrays  tiie  influence  of  a  later  age. 

He  writes  nV(f  and  *7^1'?;  and  employs  nnt|( 
't.  7)  in  its  later  use  as  the  indefinite  ailicle,  and 
niinpY  ^^^  ^®  ^*^™*  termination  (iv.  12).  A 
full  collection  of  these  peculiarities  will  be  found  in 
Ko5ter,  Meletemata  in  Zech*,  &c. 

CoaUnts  of  the  Prophecy, — ^The  Book  of  Zecha- 
riah,  in  its  existing  form,  consists  of  three  principal 
parts,  chaps,  i.-riii.,  chaps,  iz.-xi.,  chaps.  zii.->xiT. 

1.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  allowed  by  all 
critics  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Zechariah  the  son 
of  I(klo.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  shoi-t  introduction 
or  preface,  in  which  the  prophet  announces  his  com- 
mission ;  then  of  a  series  of  visions,  descriptive  of 
all  thofie  hopes  and  anticipations  of  which  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  was  the  pledge  and  sure  founda- 
tion; and  finally  of  a  discourse,  delivered  two  years 
later,  in  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  observance 
of  certain  established  fasts. 

1.  The  sboi-t  introductory  oracle  (chap.  i.  1-6) 
is  a  warning  voice  from  the  past.  The  prophet 
Etilemnly  reminds  the  people,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  their  fathers,  that  no  word  of  God  had 
erer  fidlen  to  the  gi-ound,  and  that  therefore,  if  with 
sluggish  inditference  they  refused  to  coH>perate  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  they  must  expect  the 
judgments  of  God.  This  warning  manifestly  rests 
ufHjn  the  former  warnings  of  Haggai. 

2.  In  a  dream  of  the  night  there  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  visions  (chap. 
i.  7-vi.  15)  descriptive  in  their  dill'erent  aspects  of 
<f> vents,  some  of  them  shortly  to  come  to  pass,  and 
others  losing  themselves  in  the  mist  of  t^e  future. 
These  visions  are  obscure,  and  accordingly  the  pro- 
f>het  asks  their  meaning.  The  interpretation  is 
eiven,  not  as  to  Amos  by  Jehovah  Himself,  but  by 
an  anji^el  who  knows  the  mind  and  will  of  Jehovah, 
who  intercedes  with  Him  for  others,  and  by  whom 
Jehovah  speaks  and  issues  his  commands:  at  one 
time  he  is  called  "  the  angel  who  spake  with  me  '* 

bcc-n  an  importation  from  Babylon?  Esther  was  also 
(slled  Hwdmwh  (the  myrtle),  perhaps  her  Persian  desig- 
nation  (feteth.  IL  7) ;  and  the  myrtle  is  said  to  be  a  native 
tfl'erBla. 

'  Ewald  anderstonds  by  H^V^  not  "a  valley"  or 
"  bottom,"  ss  the  A.  V.  rendera.  biit  the  heavenly  tent  or 
tsbemacle  (the  expression  being  chosen  with  reference  to 
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Sor  "  by  me  *']  (i.  9) ;  at  another,  "  the  angel  of 
ehovah"(i.  11,  12,  iii.  1-6). 
(1.)  In  the  fii-st  vision  (chap.  i.  7-15)  the  prophet 
sees,  in  a  valley  of  myrtles,'  a  rider  upon  a  roan 
horse,  accompanied  by  others  who,  having  been  sent 
forth  to  the  tour  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  ivtumed 
with  the  tiding;s  that  the  whole  earth  was  at  rest 
(with  refet^ence  to  Hagg.  ii.  20).  Hereupon  the  angel 
asks  how  long  this  state  of  things  shall  last,  and 
is  assured  that  the  indifference  of  the  heathen  shall 
cease,  and  that  the  Temple  shall  be  built  in  Jeru» 
salem.  This  vision  seems  to  have  been  partly  bor- 
rowed from  Job  i.  7,  &c. 

(2.)  The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i. 
18~ii.  13)  explains  how  the  promise  of  Uie  firat  is 
to  be  fulfilled,  llie  four  horns  are  the  symbols  of 
the  different  heathen  kingdoms  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  which  have  hitherto  combined  against 
Jerusalem.  The  four  carpenters  or  smiths  symbolize 
their  destruction.  What  follows,  ii.  5-9  (A.  V*  ii. 
1-5),  betokens  the  vastly  extended  area  of  Jeru- 
salem, owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  new  popu- 
lation. The  old  prophets,  in  foretelling  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  or  the  times  which  should  succeed 
the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  had  made  a  great  part  of 
that  happiness  and  glory  to  consist  in  the  gathering 
together  again  of  the  whole  dispei-sed  nation  in  the 
land  given  to  their  Withers.  Thb  vision  was  de- 
signed to  teach  that  the  expectation  thus  raised — 
the  return  of  the  dispei-sed  of  Israel — should  be  ful- 
filled; that  Jerusalem  should  be  too  laige  to  be 
compassed  about  by  a  wall,  but  that  Jehovah  Him- 
self would  be  to  her  a  wall  of  fii^e — a  light  and 
defence  to  the  holy  city,  and  destruction  to  her  ad- 
versaries. A  song  of  joy,  in  prospect  of  so  bright 
a  future,  closes  the  scene. 

(3.)  The  next  two  visions  (iii.  iv.)  are  occupied 
with  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  principal  pei-sons 
on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  retumed  exiles  reste<i .  The 
permission  granted  for  the  rebtiildiug  of  the  Temple 
had  no  doubt  stin-ed  afresh  the  malice  and  the 
animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews.  Joshua  the 
High-Priest  had  been  singlai  out,  it  would  seem,  as 
the  especial  object  of  .attack,  and  perhaps  formal 
accusations  had  ali-eady  been  laid  agninj>t  him  before 
the  Peman  court.f  The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him 
summoned  before  a  hit^her  tribunal,  and  solemnly 
acquitted,  despite  the  charges  of  the  Satan  or  Ad- 
versary. This  is  done  with  the  foims  still  usual  in 
an  Eastern  court.  The  filthy  garments  in  which 
the  accused  is  expecterl  to  stand  are  taken  away,  and 
the  cafban  or  robe  of  honour  is  put  upon  him  in 
token  that  his  innocence  has  been  established.  Ac- 
quitted at  that  bar,  he  need  not  fear,  it  is  implied, 
any  earthly  accuser.  He  shall  be  protected,  he  shall 
caiTy  on  the  building  of  the  Temple,  he  shall  so 
prefiare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  upon  the  foundation-stone  laid  before  him  shall 
the  seven  eyes  of  God,  the  t4)ken  of  His  ever- watch- 
ful Providence,  rest. 

(4.)  The  last  vision  (iv.'^  supposes  that  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  removed. 
This  sees  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  has  evi- 
dently a  peculiarly  impressive  character;  for  the 

the  Mosaic  tabernacle),  which  Is  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah.     Instead  of  "  myrtles "   be  undersuuids   by 

D^Dnn  (with   the  LXX.  oyA  fitf<rov  -mv  hftimv  rStv 
KartuTKinw)  '*  monntains,"  and  supposes  these  to  be  the 
"two  mountains"  mentioned  vl.  1,  and  which  are  there 
called  *  mountains  of  bxass.^' 
s  So  BwaU,  Dii  Pnpheten,  U.  628. 
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prophet,  though  his  di«un  still  contiiiacs,  teems  to 
himself  to  be  awakened  oat  of  it  by  the  aDgel  who 
speaks  to  him.  The  candlestick  (or  more  properly 
diandclier)  with  seven  lights  (borrowed  from  the 
candlestick  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle,  £z.  xzr.  31  fT.) 
supposes  that  the  Temple  is  already  finished.  The 
seren  pipes  which  supply  each  lamp*  answer  to  the 
seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  in  the  preceding  vision  (iii. 
9),  and  this  sevenfold  supply  of  oil  denotes  the 
presence  and  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  through 
whose  aid  Zerubbabel  will  overcome  all  obstacles, 
so  that  MS  his  hands  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  his  hands  should  also  finish  it  (iv.  9).  The 
two  olive-branches  of  the  vision,  belonging  to  the 
olive-tree  standing  by  the  candlestick,  are  Zerub- 
babel himself  and  Joshua. 

The  two  next  visions  (v.  j-11)  signify  that  the 
land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  erected, 
shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pollutions. 

(5.)  First,  the  curse  is  recorded  against  wicked- 
nets'  in  the  whole  land  (not  in  the  tohole  earth,  as 
A.  v.),  V.  3 ;  that  due  solemnity  may  be  given  to 
it,  it  is  inscribed  upon  a  roll,  and  the  roll  is  repre- 
sented as  flying,  in  order  to  denote  the  speed  with 
which  the  curse  will  execute  itself. 

(6.)  Next,  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  fonn 
of  idolatry  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  be  utterly 
removed.  Caught  and  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  cage, 
like  some  savage  beast,  and  pressed  down  with  a 
weight  as  of  lead  upon  it  so  that  it  cannot  escape, 
it  shall  be  earned  into  that  land  where  all  evil 
things  have  long  made  their  dwelling  (Is.  xxxiv. 
13),  the  land  of  Babylon  (Shinai*,  v.  11),  from 
which  Isi-ael  had  been  redeemed. 

(7.)  And  now  the  night  is  waning  fiist,  and  the 
moraing  is  about  to  dawn.  Chariots  and  horses 
appear,  issuing  from  between  two  brazen  mountains, 
the  hoi'ses  like  those  in  the  first  vision ;  and  these 
receive  their  several  commands  and  are  sent  foiih 
to  execute  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth.  The  four  chariots  aro  images  of  the 
four  winds,  which,  according  to  Ps.  civ.  4,  as 
servants  of  God,  fulfil  His  behests ;  and  of  the  one 
that  goes  to  the  noilh  it  is  particularly  said  that  it 
shall  let  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rest  there — is  it  a 
spirit  of  anger  against  the  nations,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, Persia,  or  is  it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  desiro  of 
return  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  exiles  who  still 
lingered  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  ?  Stahelin, 
Maurer,  and  othen  adopt  the  foimer  view,  which 
seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  vision : 
Ewald  gives  the  latter  interpretation,  and  thinks  it 
is  supported  by  what  follows. 

Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  is  completed. 
Scene  after  scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glowing 
picture  is  presented  to  the  eye.  All  enemies 
crushed ;  the  land  re-peopled  and  Jerusalem  girt  as 
with  a  wall  of  fire ;  the  Temple  rebuilt,  more  truly 
splendid  than  of  old,  because  more  abundantly  filled 
with  a  Divine  Presence ;  the  leaders  of  the  people 
assured  in  the  most  signal  manner  of  the  Divine 
protection ;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
the  land  for  ever  purged  of  it ; — ^such  is  the  magni- 
ficent panonmia  of  hope  which  the  prophet  dispUys 
to  his  countrymen. 

And  very  oonsolatoiy  must  such  a  prospect  have 
seemed  to  the  weak  and  disheartened  colony  in  Je- 
rusalem. For  the  times  were  dark  and  troublous. 
According  to  receipt  interpretations  of  newly-dis- 
ooveied  insaiptions,  it  would  appear  that  Darius  I. 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  hold  bis  vast  dominions. 
Province  afler  province  had  revolted  both  in  the 
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east  and  in  the  north,  whither,  aoooring  to  tbe 
prophet  (vi.  8),  the  winds  had  carried  the  wrath 
of  God ;  and  if  the  reading  Mudraja,  •*.  e.  Es^ypt, '» 
correct  (Lassen  gives  Kur£stan),  Egypt  most  hsve 
revolted  before  the  outbreak  mentioned  in  Herod, 
▼ii.  1,  and  have  again  been  reduced  to  snbjedioa. 
To  such  revolt  there  may  possibly  be  an  allnsioa  in 
the  reference  to  **  the  land  of  the  south  "  (vi.  6^. 

It  would  seem  that  Zechariah  antidpatei  u  s 
consequence  of  these  perpetual  insmrrectioas,  uk* 
weakening  and  overthrow  of  the  Persian  moDsrdiT 
and  the  settmg  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  Judah  in  faith  and  obedience  was  to  wiit> 

Immediately  on  these  visions  there  follows  a 
symbolical  act  Three  Israelites  had  just  retanMd 
from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifb  to 
Jerusalem,  apparently  as  contributicQS  to  iht 
Temple,  and  had  been  received  in  the  honse  of 
Josiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah.  Thither  the  Propitci 
is  commanded  to  go, — whether  still  in  a  dr«m  ct 
not,  is  not  very  clear, — and  to  employ  the  elfir 
and  the  gold  of  their  offerings  for  the  sernoe  d' 
Jehovah.  He  is  to  make  of  them  two  crown*,  asJ 
to  place  these  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  H^b- 
Priest, — a  sign  that  in  the  Messiah  who  sboiali 
build  the  Temple,  the  kingly  and  priestly  office 
should  be  united.  This,  however,  is  express] 
somewhat  enigmatically,  as  if  king  and  priest  &boc>'i 
be  perfectly  at  one,  rather  than  that  the  ^am 
person  should  be  both  king  and  priest.  Tbe»« 
crowns  moreover,  were  to  be  a  memorial  in  booocr 
of  those  by  whose  liberality  they*  had  beco  nnJ^t 
and  should  serve  at  the  same  time  to  exdte  otk«r 
rich  Jews  still  living  in  BabyloK  to  the  like  lil*^ 
rality.  Hence  their  symbolical  purpose  harinz 
been  accomplished,  they  were  to  be  bid  op  is  the 
Temple. 

3.  From  this  time,  for  a  space  of  nesrir  tw-^ 
pars,  the  Pix>phet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his  wo:^ 
have  not  been  recoi-ded.  But  in  the  fboith  rear 
of  King  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  niott 
month,  there  came  a  deputation  of  Jews  to  the 
Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  frst-dsn 
which  had  been  instituted  during  the  aeventy  jtv)' 
Captivity  were  still  to  be  obstfved.  On  the  «r^ 
hand,  now  that  the  Captivity  was  at  an  end,  acl 
Jerusalem  was  rising  from  her  ashes,  sncfa  set  vm* 
of  mourning  seemed  quite  out  of  place.  On  tiK 
other  hand,  there  was  still  much  ground  for  anioL.* 
uneasiness ;  for  some  time  after  their  retuni  th-f 
had  suffered  severely  from  drought  and  fsict» 
(Hagg.  i.  6-11),  and  who  could  tdl  thai  they  wex2 
not  so  suffer  again  ?  the  hostility  of  their  imic> 
hours  had  not  ceased ;  they  were  still  ragarded  v  *^ 
no  common  jealousy;  and  large  numbecs  of  thr ' 
brethren  had  not  yet  retnined  from  Babyloo.  ^\ 
was  a  question  therefore,  that  seemed  to  admit  •^ 
much  debate. 

It  is  i-emarkable,  as  has  been  alreadv  oncicv:. 
that  this  question  should  have  been  addresBid  * 
priests  and   prophets  conjointly  in  the  T€iBf>- 
lliis  dose  alliance  between  two  dasses  hitherto  • 
separate,  and  often  so  antagonistac,  was  ooe  a  tv 
most  hopeful  drcumstances  ci  the  tines.    Mi. 
Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  decr^v 
of  this  question .     Some  of  the  priests,  it  is  tn^  i 
(vii.  7),  were  inclined  to  the  more  gioomy  v.«w 
but  not  so  the  Prophet.     In  language  wnmthr  •>• 
his  position  and  his  oifHoe,  language  wikh  rfc^  * 
us  of  one  of  the  most  striking  paaaages  of  h»  v^* 
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pitdcctMor  (Is.  lviii..5-7),  he  lays  down  the  same 
principle  that  God  lores  mercy  rather  than  fasting, 
and  truth  and  righteousness  rather  than  sackcloth 
and  a  sad  countenance.  If  they  had  perished,  he 
mninds  them  it  was  because  their  hearts  were  hard 
while  they  &sted ;  if  Uiey  would  dwell  safely,  they 
most  absUin  from  frand  and  violence  and  not  from 
food  (vii.  4-14). 

A^n  he  foretells,  but  not  now  in  vision,  the 
dorious  times  that  ara  near  at  hand  when  Je- 
hovah shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Jeru- 
nlem  be  called  a  citv  of  truth.  He  sees  her 
streets  thronged  by  old  and  young,  her  exiles  re- 
torning,  her  Temple  standing  in  all  its  beauty,  her 
Und  rich  in  fruitfulness,  her  people  a  praise  and  a 
blessing  in  the  earth  (viii.  1-15).  Again,  he  de- 
dans that  ** truth  snd  peace"  (vers.  16,  19)  are 
the  bulwarks  of  national  prosperity.  And  once 
iDore  reverting  to  the  question  which  had  been 
raised  concerning  the  observance  of  the  fasts,  he 
announces,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jehovah, 
not  only  that  the  fasts  are  abolished,  hut  that 
the  days  of  mourning  shall  henceforth  be  days  of 
jor,  the  fasts  be  counted  for  festivals.  His  pro- 
phecy concludes  with  a  prediction  that  Jerusalem 
shall  be  the  centre  of  i-eligious  worship  to  all  nations 
ofthe  earth  (viii.  16-23 J. 

II.  The  remainder  ot  the  Book  consists  of  two 
secti<»s  of  about  equal  length,  ix.-zi.  and  xii.-xiv., 
each  of  whidi  has  an  inscription.  They  have  the 
fSCDeral  prophetic  tone  and  character,  and  in  subject 
they  80  far  harmonize  with  i.-viii.,  that  the  Piio- 
phet  seeks  to  comfort  Judah  in  a  season  of  depres- 
sion with  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future. 

1.  In  the  first  section  he  threatens  Damascus  and 
the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  with  misfortune ;  but  de- 
clares that  Jerusalem  shall  be  protected,  for  Jehovah 
himiielf  shall  encamp  about  her  (where  ix.  8  re- 
minds us  of  ii.  5) ;  her  king  shall  come  to  her,  he 
■hall  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  so  that  all  weapons 
of  war  shall  perish,  and  his  dominion  shall  be  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  Jews  who  are  still  in  cap- 
tirity  shall  return  to  their  Und;  they  shall  be 
mightier  than  Javan  (or  Greece) ;  and  Ephraim  and 
Ju'lah  once  more  united  shall  vanquish  all  enemies. 
The  land  too  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old  (comp.  viii. 
12).  The  Teraphim  and  the  fidse  prophets  may 
indeed  have  spoken  lies,  but  upon  these  will  the 
Lord  execute  judgment,  and  then  He  will  look 
with  favour  upon  His  people  and  bring  back  botii 
Judah  and  Ephraim  from  their  captivity.  The 
pcf^session  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon  is  again  promised, 
as  the  special  portion  of  Ephraim ;  and  both  Egypt 
and  Assyria  shall  be  broken  and  humbled. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  sudden  turn.  An 
enemy  is  seen  approaching  from  the  north,  who  hav- 
ine  forced  the  narrow  passes  of  Lebanon,  the  great 
l>ulwark  of  the  northern  frontier,  canies  desolation 
into  the  country  beyond.  Hereupon  the  prophet 
receives  a  commission  from  God  to  feed  his  flock, 
whidi  God  Himself  will  no  more  feed  because  of 
their  divisions.  The  prophet  undertakes  the  office, 
and  makes  to  himself  two  staves  (naming  the  one 
Beauty,  and  the  other  Union),  in  order  to  tend  the 
tlock,  and  cuts  off  several  evil  shephei'ds  whom  his 
soul  abhors;  but  observes  at  the  same  time  that 
the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he  throws 
a|»  his  office ;  he  breaks  asunder  the  one  crook  in 
token  that  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  was 
dissolved.  A  few,  the  poor  of  the  flock,  acknow- 
l«dge  God's  hand  herein ;  and  the  prophet  demand- 
ing the  wages  of  his  service,  receives  thirty  pieces 
VOL.  n. 
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of  silver,  and  casts  it  into  the  house  of  Jehovah* 
At  the  same  time  he  sees  that  there  is  no  hope  o^ 
union  between  Judah  and  Israel  whom  he  had 
trusted  to  teed  as  one  flock,  and  therefore  cubt  in 
pieces  the  other  crook,  in  token  that  the  brotherhood 
between  them  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  Second  Section,  xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled, 
"  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  Israel." 
But  Israel  is  here  used  of  the  nation  at  large,  not 
of  Israel  as  distinct  from  Judah.  Indeed,  the  pixH 
phecy  which  follows,  concerns  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
In  this  the  prophet  beholds  the  near  approach  of 
troublous  times,  when  Jeinisalem  should  be  hard 
pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that  day  Jehovah  shall 
come  to  save  them:  **the  house  of  David  be  as 
God,  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah  "  (zii.  8),  and  all  the 
nations  which  gather  themselves  ngainst  Jerusalem 
shall  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  deliver- 
ance shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone. 
God  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplications,  so  that  they  shall  bewail  their  sin- 
fulness with  a  mourning  gi^eater  than  that  with 
which  they  bewailed  the  beloved  Josiah  in  the 
valley  of  Mc^iddou.  So  deep  and  so  true  shall  be 
this  repentance,  so  lively  the  averaion  to  all  evil, 
that  neither  idol  nor  false  prophet  shall  again  be 
seen  in  the  land.  If  a  man  shall  pretend  to  pro- 
phesy, *'  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him 
shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth," 
Bred  by  the  same  righteous  indignation  as  Phinehas 
was  when  he  slew  those  who  wrought  folly  in 
Israel  Cxii.  1-xiii.  6). 

Then  follows  a  short  apostrophe  to  the  sword 
of  the  enemy  to  turn  ngaiuKt  the  shephei'ds  of  the 
people;  and  a  further  announcement  of  search- 
ing and  purifying  judgments;  which,  however,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewald's 
suggestion  that  the  passnge  xiii.  7-9,  is  here  out  of 
place,  and  should  be  transposed  to  the  end  of  chap, 
xi.  b  certainly  ingenious,  and  does  not  seem  im- 
probable. 

The  prophecy  closes  with  a  grand  and  stirring 
picture.  All  nations  are  gathered  together  against 
Jerusalem ;  and  seem  ali'eady  sure  of  tiieir  prey. 
Half  of  their  cruel  work  has  been  accomplished, 
when  Jehovah  Himself  appears  on  behalf  of  His 
people.  At  his  coming  all  nature  is  moved:  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  which  His  feet  rest  cleaves 
asunder ;  a  mighty  earthquake  heaves  the  gi*ound, 
and  even  the  natural  succession  of  day  and  night  is 
broken.  He  goes  foith  to  war  against  the  adver- 
saries of  His  people.  He  establishes  His  kingdom 
over  all  the  earth.  Jerusalem  is  safely  inhabited, 
and  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  nations.  All  nations 
that  are  still  left,  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  as 
the  gi-eat  centre  of  religious  worship,  there  to 
woi-ship  **  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  and  the 
city  from  that  day  forwaixl  shall  be  a  holy  city. 

Such  is,  briefly,  an  outline  of  the  second  portion 
of  that  book  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Zechariah.  It  is  impossible,  even  on  a 
cursory  view  of  the  two  portions  of  the  prophecy, 
not  to  feel  how  diflierent  the  section  xi.^ziv.  is  from 
the  section  i.-viii.  The  next  point,  then,  for  our 
consideration  is  this, — Is  the  book  in  its  present 
form  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  prophet,  Zecha- 
riah the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  after  the  Babylonish 
exile? 

ItUegrity. — ^Mede  was  the  flrst  to  call  this  in 
question.  The  probability  that  the  later  chaptero 
from  the  0th  to  the  14th  were  by  some  other  pro- 
phet, seems  flrst  to  have  been  iuggested  to  him  by 
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the  citation  In  St.  Matthew.  He  says  (Epist.  xxxi.), 
**  It  may  seem  the  Evangelist  would  inform  us  that 
those  latter  chapters  ascribed  to  Zadiary  (namely, 
9th,  10th,  11th,  &c),  are  indeed  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremy ;  and  that  tne  Jews  had  oot  rightly  attri- 
buted them."  StaiiJog  from  this  point,  he  goes  on 
to  give  reasons  for  supposing  a  different  author. 
*'  Certainly,  if  a  man  weighs  the  contents  of  some 
of  them,  they  should  in  likelihood  be  of  an  elder 
date  than  the  time  of  Zachary ;  namely,  before  the 
Captivity :  for  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  were 
scarce  in  being  after  that  time.  And  the  chapter 
out  of  which  St.  Matthew  quotes  may  seem  to 
have  somewhat  much  unsuitable  with  Zachary's 
time;  as,  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  then  when  he  was  to  encourage  them  to 
build  it.  And  how  doth  the  sixth  verse  of  that 
chapter  suit  with  his  time  ?  There  is  no  scripture 
saith  they  are  24achni'y's;  but  thera  Is  scripture 
saith  they  are  Jeremy's,  as  this  of  the  Evangelist." 
He  then  observes  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  being 
found  in  the  same  book  as  the  prophecies  of  Zecha- 
riah  does  not  prove  that  they  were  his ;  difference 
of  authorship  being  allowable  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  collection  of  Agnr*s  Proverbs  under  one  title 
with  those  of  Solomon,  and  of  Psalms  by  other 
authors  with  those  of  David.  Even  the  absence  of 
a  fi-esh  title  is,  he  argues,  no  evidence  against  a 
change  of  author.  "The  Jews  wrote  in  rolls  or 
volumes,  and  the  title  was  but  once.  If  aught 
were  added  to  the  roll,  ob  nmilitudinem  argumenti, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  it  had  a  new  title,  as 
that  of  Agur;  or  perhaps  none,  but  was  hvi&W' 
ftov."  The  utter  disregard  of  anvthing  like  chi-o* 
nolt^cal  order  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  where 
"sometimes  all  is  ended  with  2iedekiah;  then  we 
are  brought  bock  to  Jehoiakim,  then  to  Zad^dah 
again" — ^makes  it  probable,  he  thinks,  that  they 
were  only  hastily  and  loosely  put  together  in  those 
distracted  times.  Consequently  some  of  them  might 
not  have  been  discovered  till  after  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  when  they  were  approved  by  2&echa> 
riah,  and  so  came  to  be  incorporated  with  his  pro- 
phecies. Mede  evidently  rests  his  opinion,  partly 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the 
contents  of  the  later  chapters,  which  he  considers 
require  a  date  earlier  than  the  exile,  lie  says 
again  (Epist.  Ixi.):  *'That  which  moveth  me  more 
than  the  rest  is  in  chap,  xii.,  which  contains  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
which  God  would  give  them  to  the  sword,  and 
have  no  more  pity  on  them.  It  is  expounded  of 
the  destruction  by  Titus ;  but  methinks  such  a  pro- 
phecy was  nothing  seasonable  for  Zachary's  time 
(when  the  city  yet,  for  a  great  port,  lay  in  her 
ruins,  and  the  Temple  had  not  yet  recovered  her's), 
nor  agreeable  to  the  scope  of  Zachary's  commission, 
who,  together  with  his  collei^ue  Haggai,  was  sent 
to  encourage  the  people  lately  raturaed  from  cap- 
tivity to  build  their  temple,  and  to  instaurate  their 
commonwealth.  Was  this  a  fit  time  to  foretel  the 
destruction  of  both,  while  they  were  but  yet  a 
building?  and  by  Zachary,  too,  who  was  to  encou- 
rage them  ?  would  not  this  better  beht  the  desola- 
tion by  Nebuchadnezzar?" 

Archbishop  Kewcome  went  further.  He  insisted 
on  the  great  dissimilarity  of  style  as  well  as  subject 
between  the  earlier  and  later  chapters.  And  he 
was  the  first  who  advocated  the  theory  which 
Bunsen  calls  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  cri- 
ticism, that  the  last  six  chapteiTt  of  Zechariah  are 
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the  work  of  two  distinct  prophets.  His  words  are : 
"The  eight  first  diapten  appear  by  the  intro- 
ductory parts  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Zediaiiah, 
stand  in  connexion  with  each  other,  are  pertineni  to 
the  time  when  they  wera  delivered,  are  uni&rai  is 
style  and  manner,  and  constitute  a  regolar  whole. 
But  the  six  Ust  ch^tera  are  not  expraisly  asigned 
to  iSechariah ;  are  unconnected  with  those  which 
precede ;  the  three  first  of  them  are  nnsoitable  ia 
many  parts  to  the  time  when  Zechariah  lired ;  ail 
of  them  have  a  more  adorned  and  poetical  toni 
of  composition  than  the  eight  first  cfaapten;  and 
they  manifestly  break  the  unitv  of  the  prophetical 
book." 

*'  I  conclude,"  he  continnes, "  from  internal  mans 
in  chaps,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  that  these  three  chaptcn  verp 
written  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jemniah 
and  before  the  captivity  of  the  tribes.  Isnei  is 
mentioned  chaps,  iz.  1,  xi.  14.  (But  that  this  aip- 
m&it  is  inconclusive,  see  Mai.  ii.  11.)  EphiaiiQ. 
chaps,  ix.  10,  13,  x.  7  ;  and  Asmria,  chap.  x.  1<^ 
11.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  suit  Hosea  s  age  and  msDoer. 
.  .  .  The  xiith,  xiiith,  and  xivth  dupters  fom  a 
distinct  prophecy,  and  were  written  after  the  deiih 
of  Josiah ;  but  whether  before  or  afW  the  Ckptrrity, 
and  by  what  prophets,  is  uncertain.  Though  I 
incline  to  think  that  the  author  lived  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylooiana.'*  Ia 
proof  of  this  he  refers  to  ziii.  2,  on  which  be  ob- 
serves that  the  ''prediction  that  idols  and  ialx 
prophets  should  cease  at  the  final  restoratkn  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  been  uttered  when  idobtrr 
and  groundless  pivtensions  to  the  spirit  of  {Htipbecr 
wei'e  common  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  be&re 
the  Babylonish  Captivity." 

A  large  number  of  critics  have  followed  Mede  aad 
Archbishop  Newoome  in  denying  the  later  date  «i 
the  last  six  chiq>terB  of  the  Book.  In  Englaod, 
Bishop  Kidder,  Whiston,  Hammond,  and  mart 
recently  Pye  Smith,  and  Davidson ;  in  Gennasr, 
Flugge,  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  Angfvbu 
Forberg,  Rosenmiiller,  Gramberg,  Credner,  Evtkl, 
Mauror,  Knobel,  Hitzig,  and  Bl«ek,  are  agreed  ia 
maintaining  that  these  lata*  chapters  are  not  the 
work  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  later  date  of  these 
chapters  has  been  maintained  amoi^  ounelveslT 
Blayney  and  Heodei^son,  and  on  the  ooatinent  br 
Carpzov,  Beckhaus,  Jahn^  Koeter,  HeD^steober:. 
Hiivemick,  Kdl,  De  Wette  (in  Uter  editions  of  k? 
Einhitung ;  in  the  first  three  be  adopted  a  differst 
view),  and  Stahelin. 

Thoee  who  impugn  the  later  date  of  thoe  ehsp* 
ters  of  Zechariah  rest  their  arguments  on  the  cha:«;r 
in  style  and  subject  after  the  8tb  chapter.  b^:t 
differ  much  in  the  applicaticm  of  their  critkin. 
Rosenmiiller,  for  instance  {SckaL  m  Propk.  J/u. 
vol.  iv.  257),  argues  that  chaps.  iz.-xiT.  are  •»• 
alike  in  style,  that  they  most  have  been  written  I5 
one  author.  He  alleges  in  proof  his  fooAnns  }> 
images  taken  from  pastoral  life  (ix.  16,  x.  2.  X  ^• 
3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  15,  17,  xiii.  7,  8).  From  th# 
allusion  to  the  earthquake  (xiv.  5,  comp.  Am.  . 
1),  he  thinks  the  author  must  have  li^  in  tir 
reign  of  Uzziah. 

Davidson  (in  Home's  Inirwi,  u.  982)  ia  Lc. 
manner  declares  for  one  author,  bnt  sawwaet  boa 
to  have  been  the  Zechariah  mentioned  is.  viii.  ^^. 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

Eichhoi-n,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  sbn  sAce- 
ing  (in  his  Emlatung,  iv.  444)  the  whole  of  chap. 
iz.-xiv.  to  one  writer,  is  of  opiinan  that  thfr  arr 
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the  woHc  of  a  later  pro{^et  who  floariahed  in  the 
time  of  Alexander. 

Others  again,  as  Bertholdt,  Gesenius,  Knobel, 
iborer,  Bunseo,  and  Ewald,  think  that  chaps. 
ix.-xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  xiii.  7-9)  are  a  distinct 
prophecy  from  chaps,  xii.-xiv.,  and  separated  from 
them  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  These 
critics  conclude  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
fomier  portion  was  written  by  a  prophet  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Knobel  gives  ix.,  x.  to  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  and  zi.  to  that  of  Ahaz),  and  most 
of  them  conjecture  that  he  was  the  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Jeberediiah  (or  Berechiah),  mentioned 
k  viii.  2. 

Ewald,  without  attempting  to  identify  the  prophet 
with  any  particular  person,  contents  himsdf  with 
mnarking  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Southern 
kingdom  (as  may  be  inferred  from  ezpressions  such 
IS  that  in  iz.  7,  and  from  the  Messianic  hopes 
which  be  utters,  and  in  which  he  resembles  his 
countryman  and  oonteropotw*y  Isaiah);  and  that 
like  Amos  and  Hosea  before  him,  though  a  native 
uf  Judah,  he  directs  his  prophecies  against  Ephiaim. 

Then  is  the  same  genend  agreement  among  the 
last-named  critics  as  to  the  date  of  the  section 
lii.-iiv.  , 

They  all  assign  it  to  a  period  immediately  pre- 
rious  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  hence  the 
ADthor  must  have  been  contemporary  with  tlie 
prophet  Jeremiah.  Bunaen  identifies  him  with 
Lrijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjalh-jearim  (Jer. 
uri.  20-23),  who  prophesied  **  in  the  name  of 
JeboTsh"  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

According  to  this  hypothesis  we  have  the  works 
of  three  diiierent  prophets  collected  into  one  book, 
and  passing  under  one  name :— > 

1.  Chapters  iz.-zi.,  the  book  of  Zechariah  I.,  a 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  under  Ahaz,  about  736. 

2.  CJtapters  zii.-ziv.,  author  unknown  (or  per- 
haps Urijah,  a  omtempoiary  of  Jeremiah),  about 
607  or  606. 

3.  Chapters  i.-viii.,  the  work  of  the  son  (or 
cnndson)  of  Iddo,  Haggai's  contemporary,  about 
.i:'0.518. 

We  have  then  two  distinct  theories  before  us. 
The  one  mei'ely  affiims  that  the  siz  last  chapters  of 
oar  present  book  are  not  from  the  same  author  as 
the  tirst  eight.  The  other  canies  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  book  still  further,  and  maintains  that 
the  six  last  chaptei^s  are  the  work  of  two  distinct 
authors  who  lived  at  two  distinct  periods  of  Jewish 
history.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  sup- 
porters of  each  theory  rest  on  the  same  grounds. 
They  are  drawn  partly  from  the  difference  in  style, 
ud  partlj  from  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
contents,  the  historical  references,  &c.,  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  book ;  but  the  one  sees  this 
ditferenoe  only  in  iz.-ziv.,  as  compared  with  i.-viii. ; 
the  other  sees  it  also  in  zii.-ziv.,  as  compared  with 
ix.-xi.     We  must  accordingly  consider, — 

1.  The  difference  generally  in  the  style  and  con- 
tents of  chapters  iz.-ziv.,  as  compared  with  chapters 
L-viii. 

2.  The  differences  between  zii.-ziv.,  as  compaied 
wth  iz.~xi. 

1.  The  difference  in  point  of  style  between  the 
latter  and  former  portions  of  the  prophecy  is  admitted 
hj  all  critics.  Rosenmtiller  characterizes  that  of  the 
hrst  eight  chapters  as  **  prosaic,  feeble,  poor,*'  and 
that  of  the  remaining  siz  as  **  poetic,  weighty, 
roncise,  glowing."  But  without  admitting  so 
sweeping  a  criticism,  and  one  which  the  veixiict  of 
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abler  critics  on  the  former  poiiion  has  contradicted, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  the  one  section  is  in  decided  conti:ast  with 
that  of  the  other.  **  As  he  passes  fram  the  first 
half  of  the  Prophet  to  the  second,"  says  Eichhom, 
**  no  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  how  strikingly  dif- 
ferent are  the  impressions  which  are  made  upon 
him  by  the  two.  The  manner  of  writing  in  the 
second  poilion  is  far  loftier  and  more  mysterious ; 
the  images  employed  grander  and  more  mi^ifi- 
cent;  the  point  of  view  and  the  horizon  are 
changed.  Once  the  Tonple  and  the  ordinances  of 
religion  formed  the  central  point  from  which  the 
Prophet's  woitls  iTuliated,  and  to  which  they  ever 
returned ;  now  the^  have  vanished.  The  favourite 
modes  of  expression,  hitherto  so  often  repeated,  are 
now  as  it  were  forgotten.  The  chronological  notices 
which  before  marked  the  day  on  which  each  several 
prophecy  was  uttered,  now  fail  us  altogether. 
Could  a  writer  all  at  once  liave  forgotten  so  entirely 
his  habits  of  thought?  Could  he  so  completely 
dii^uise  his  inuei-most  feelings  ?  Could  the  world 
about  him,  the  mode  of  expression,  the  images  em- 
ploved,  be  so  totally  differeut  in  the  case  of  one  and 
the' same  writer?"  (£inl.  iv.  443,  §605). 

I.  Chapters  i.-viii.  are  marked  by  certiiin  pecu- 
liarities of  idiom  and  phi-aseology  which  do  not 
occur  afterwaiils.  Favourite  expressions  ai-e — 
'*The  woi-d  of  Jehovah  came  untu,'*  &c.  (i.  7,  iv. 
8,  vi.  9,  vii.  1,  4,  8,  viii.  1,  18);  "Thus  saith 
Jehovah  (God)  of  hosts"  (i.  4,  16,  17,  ii.  11,  viii. 
2,  4,  6,  7,  9,  14,  18,  20,  23) ;  "And  I  lifted  up 
mine  eyes  and  saw"  (i.  18,  ii.  1,  v.  1,  vi.  1) :  none 
of  tliese  modes  of  exp^-ession  ai*e  to  be  met  with  in 
chaptei-s  ix.-xiv.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase 
"  In  that  day'*  is  entirely  confined  to  the  later 
chapters,  in  which  it  occurs  frequently.  The  fbim 
of  the  inscriptions  is  different.  Introductions  to 
the  separate  oracles,  such  as  those  in  ix.  1,  xii.  1, 
do  not  presient  themselves  in  the  earlier  portion. 
Zechariah,  in  several  instances,  states  the  time  at 
which  a  particular  prophecy  was  uttered  by  him 
(i.  1,  7,  vii.  1).  He  mentions  his  own  name  in 
the^  passages,  and  also  in  vii.  8,  and  the  names  of 
contemporaries  in  iii.  1,  iv.  6,  vi.  10,  vii.  2:  the 
writer  (or  writers)  of  the  second  portion  of  the  book 
never  does  this.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
after  the  firet  eight  chapters  we  hear  nothing  of 
"  Satan,"  or  of  "  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  ;**  that 
there  are  no  more  visions ;  that  chap.  xi.  contains 
an  allegoiy,  not  a  symbolic  action ;  that  here  are 
no  riddles  which  need  to  be  solved,  no  angeius  in- 
terpres  to  solve  them. 

II.  Chapters  iz.-zi.  These  chapters,  it  is  alleged, 
have  also  their  characteristic  peculiarities : — 

(1.)  In  point  of  style,  the  author  resembles  Hosea 
more  than  any  other  prophet :  sudi  is  the  verdict 
both  of  Knobel  and  Ewald.  He  delights  to  i)ic- 
ture  Jehovah  as  the  Great  Captain  of  His  people. 
Jehovah  comes  to  Zion,  and  pitches  His  camp  thei  e 
to  protect  her  (iz.  8,  9).  He  blows  the  trumpet, 
maixJies  against  His  enemies,  makes  His  people  His 
bow,  and  shoots  His  arrows  (ix.  13,  14);  or  He 
rides  on  Judah  as  His  war-horse,  and  goes  forth 
thereon  to  victoiy  (x.  3,  5).  Again,  he  speaks  of 
the  people  as  a  flock,  and  the  leadere  of  the  people 
as  their  shepherds  (ix.  16,  z.  2,  3,  xi.  4,  ff.).  He 
describes  himself  also,  in  his  character  of  prophet, 
as  a  shepherd  in  the  last  passages,  and  assumes  to 
himself,  in  a  symbolic  action,  which  however  may 
have  been  one  only  of  the  imagination,  all  the  guise 
and  the  gear  of  a  shepherd.    In  general  he  delights 
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in  images  (iz.  3,  4,  13-17,  z.  3,  5,  7,  &c.),  some  of 
which  aie  striking  and  forcible. 

(2.)  The  not€s  of  time  are  also  peculiar : — 

1 .  It  waff  a  time  when  the  pride  of  Assyria  was 
jet  at  its  height  (z.  zi.),  and  when  the  Jews  had 
already  saffei^  from  it.  This  first  took  place  in 
the  time  of  Menahem  (B.C.  772-761). 

2.  The  Trans-jordanic  territoiy  had  ali-eady  been 
swept  by  the  armies  of  the  invader  (x.  10),  but  a 
still  fui'ther  desolation  threatened  it  (zi.  1-3).  The 
first  may  have  been  the  invasion  of  Pul  (I  Chr.  v. 
26),  the  second  that  of  Tiglath-Pileser.i 

3.  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  are  both 
standing  (ix.  10,  13,  x.  6),  but  many  Israelites  are 
nevertheless  exiles  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  (ix.  11, 
z.  6,  8,  10,  &c.). 

4.  The  struggle  between  Judah  and  Israel  is  sup- 
posed to  be  already  begun  (xi.  14).  At  the  same 
time  Damascus  is  thi-eatened  (ix.  1).  If  so,  the  re- 
ference must  be  to  the  alliance  formed  between 
Peknh  king  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of  Damascus,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  loss  of  Elath  (739). 

5.  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  both  formidable  powers 
(x.  9,  10,  11).  The  ouly  other  prophets  to  whom 
these  two  nations  appear  as  formidable,  at  the  same 
time,  ai*e  Hosea  (vii.  11,  xii.  1,  xiv.  3)  and  his  con- 
temporary Isaiah  (vii.  17,  &c.) ;  and  that  in  pro- 
phecies which  must  have  been  uttered  between  743 
and  740.  The  expectation  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  order  to  attack  Egypt,  wotdd 
march  by  way  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Philistia, 
along  the  coast  (Zech.  ix.  1-9),  as  they  did  after- 
wanis  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
would  suffer  chiefly  in  consequence  (Zech.  iz.  9-12), 
and  Judah  in  a  smaller  degree  (ix.  8,  9). 

6.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  as  '*  a  flock 
for  the  slaughter"  in  chap,  xi.,  over  which  three 
shephettls  have  been  set  in  (ine  month.  This  oor- 
i-esponds  with  the  season  of  anaix^y  and  confusion 
which  followed  immediately  on  the  mui^der  of 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  II.  (760).  This  son 
reigned  only  six  months,  his  murderer  Shallum  but 
one  (2  K.  xv.  8-15),  being  put  to  death  in  his 
turn  by  Menahem.  Meanwhile  another  rival  king 
may  have  arisen,  Bunsen  thinks,  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  who  may  have  fallen  as  the  mur- 
derer did,  before  Menahem. 

The  symbolical  action  of  the  bi*eaking  of  the  two 
shepheitis'  sttives — Favour  and  Union — points  the 
same  way.  The  breaking  of  the  first  showed  that 
God's  favour  had  departed  from  Israel,  that  of  the 
second  that  all  hope  of  Tinion  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim  was  at  an  end. 

All  these  notes  of  time  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  make  it  probable  that  the  author  of  chaps. 
ix.-xi.  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  pii)- 
phesied  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.^ 

Chops,  xii.-xiv. — By  the  majority  of  those  critics 
who  assign  these  chaptere  to  a  third  author,  that 
author  is  supposed  to  have  lived  shoilly  befoi'e  the 
Babylonish  Captivity.  The  grounds  for  separating 
these  three  diapten  from  chaptei's  ix.~xi.  are  as 
follows : — 

1  So  Knobel  supposes.  Ewald  also  refers,  xl.  1'3,  to  the 
deportation  of  Tiglath-PUeser.  and  thinks  that  x.  10  refets 
to  some  earlier  deportation,  the  Assyrians  having  invaded 
this  portiiQii  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  fonner  half  of 
Fekah's  reign  of  twenty  yean.  To  this  Hansen  {GM  in 
dtr  GtMCk.  1. 460)  ohjects  that  we  iMwe  no  record  of  any 
earlier  removal  of  the  InbaMtanta  fhxn  the  land  Uum  that 
of  nglath-Illeser,  whfch  oocnrred  at  the  close  of  Pekah's 
relgn,  and  which  in  x.  10  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
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1.  This  section  opens  with  its  own  introductory 
foimula,  as  the  pi^eoeding  one  (iz.  1)  does.  This, 
however,  only  shows  that  the  aectioos  are  distinct, 
not  that  they  were  written  at  different  tiroes. 

2.  The  object  of  the  two  sections  is  altogether 
different.  The  author  of  the  fonner  (iz.-xi.)  hai 
both  Israel  and  Judah  before  him ;  he  often  spes^ 
of  them  together  (ix.  13,  z.  6,  xi.  14,  oomp.  x.  7) : 
he  directs  his  prophecy  to  the  Trans-jordanic  terri- 
tory, and  announces  the  discharge  of  his  office  in 
Isi'ael  (xi.  4,  ff.).  The  author  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  only  to  do  with  Jodah 
and  Jerusalem :  he  nowhere  mentioas  Isrsel. 

3.  The  political  horizon  of  the  two  prophets  ii 
diffei*ent.  By  the  fonner,  mention  is  made  of  tb« 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Philistines  (ix.  1-7),  vA 
Greeks,  (ix.  13),  as  well  as  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians,  the  two  last  being  described  as  at  that 
time  the  most  powei-ful.  It  therefore  belongs  to 
the  earlier  time  when  these  two  nations  were  lie- 
ginning  to  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Western  Asia. 
By  the  Utter,  the  Egyptians  only  are  mentioned  as 
a  hostile  nation :  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  Asf^j- 
iTans.  The  author  consequently  must  have  lirdi 
at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  the  chirf  enemy  o^ 
Judah. 

4.  The  anticipations  of  the  two  Propliets  are  dif- 
ferent. The  first  trembles  only  for  Ephraim.  H« 
predicts  the  desolation  of  the  Trans-jordanic  tirr.- 
tory,  the  carrying  away  captive  of  the  Israelites, 
but  also  the  return  from  Asssrria  and  Egypt  (x.  7, 
10).  But  for  Judah  he  has  no  cause  of  fssr. 
Jehovah  will  protect  her  (ix.  8),  and  brinf^  bed 
those  of  her  sons  who  in  earlier  times  had  gone  isto 
captivity  (ix.  1 1).  The  second  Prophet,  on  ib» 
other  hand,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  tlv 
noi*them  kingdom,  is  full  of  aloiin  for  Jadah.  He 
sees  hostile  nations  gathering  together  i^nst  hn, 
and  two-thirds  of  her  inhabitants  destroyed  (xiu. 
6) ;  he  sees  the  enemy  laying  siege  to  Jenaalfin. 
taking  and  plundering  it,  and  carrying  half  cf  ber 
people  captive  (xii.  3,  xiv.  2,  5).  Of  any  retuni  c- 
the  captives  nothing  is  here  said. 

5.  The  style  of  the  two  Prophets  is  <lf- 
feiTnt.  The  author  of  this  last  section  is  fond  (t* 
the  prophetic  foimulae:  H^HI,  "And  it  shall  aaat 

to  pass"  (xii.  9,  xiii.  2,  V,'4,  8,  xiv.  6,  8,  V\ 
16);  Wnn  D1»a,  **  in  that  day*  (ziL  3,  4,  «, 
8,  9,  11,  xiii.  1,  2,  4,  xiv.  8,  9,  13,  20,  21  ; 
nliT  DW,  "saith  Jehovah"  (zii.  1,  4,  xUi.  2.  7. 

8).  In  the  section  ix.-xi  the  iirst  does  not  oocnr  a; 
all,  the  second  but  once  (ix.  16),  the  third  oc!t 
twice  (x.  12,  xi.  6).  We  have  moreover  io  tii» 
section  certain  favourite  expressiooa :  **  oU  pecplet,** 
"all  people  of  the  earth,"  "all  natkias  n^ul 
abont,"  "all  nations  that  come  up  against  Jea- 
salem,"  "the  inhabitanU  of  Jenmlem,"  "ti-' 
house  of  David,"  "fiunily"  for  notmi.  **  t> 
fiunilies  of  the  earth,"  **  the  ^rntly  of  Egypt,**  ^^ 

6.  There  are  apparently  iew  notes  of  tame  io  tir« 
section.     One  is  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  J«tb* 

I  -  -----  --   —      -    -, — 

already. 

k  According  to  Knobel,  ix.  and  x.  were  jmAaiij  4^ 
llvered  In  Jotbam's  relgn,  and  xL  to  that  of  AJiu.  vn< 
summoned  TIgUth-Plleser  to  hts  aid.  Mawr  thiak» 
that  iz.  and  X.  were  written  between  Hm  tat  O  K-  >^ 
29)  and  second  (2  K.  xvtt.  4-«)  Aaqntei  tovairisDi»  da^ 
z.  daring  tlio  seven  yean'  Inienegmim  vUcb  kUamri 
the  death  of  Pekah,  and  xi.  In  the  ie%a  of  Hosbea 
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in  *'  the  moaming  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  yalley  of 
Megkldon ;"  another  to  the  earthqaake  in  the  days 
of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  This  addition  to  the 
Dame  of  the  king  shows,  Knobel  suggests,  that  he 
had  been  long  dead ;  but  the  argument,  if  it  is 
worth  snything,  would  make  eTen  more  for  those 
who  hold  a  post-exile  date.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able occurring  thus  in  the  body  of  the  prophecy, 
and  not  in  the  inscription  as  in  Isaiah  i.  1. 

In  reply  to  all  these  arguments,  it  has  been  urged 
by  Kdl,  Stohelin,  and  others,  that  the  difference  of 
style  between  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the 
prophecy  is  not  greater  than  may  reasonably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  change  of  subject.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  visions  are  ^ami&i  would,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  quieter  and  less  ani- 
mated than  that  in  which  prophetic  anticipations 
of  future  glory  are  described.  They  differ  as  tlie 
style  of  the  narrator  differa  from  that  of  the  orator. 
Thus,  for  instance,  how  different  is  the  style  of 
Hosea,  chaps,  i.-iii.,  from  the  style  of  the  same 
Prophet  in  chaps.  iv<-xiT. ;  or  again,  that  of  Ezekiel 
vi.  vii.  fix)m  Ezekiel  it. 

Bat  besides  this,  even  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  more  (nratorical  poiiions  of  the  first  eight 
chapters,  the  Prophet  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied 
with  w.imings  and  exhoiiAtions  of  a  practical  kind 
(see  i.  4-6,  vii.  4-14,  viii.  9-23);  whereas  in  the 
rabsequent  chapters  he  is  rapt  into  a  far  distant 
and  glorious  future.  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  the 
laDguage  would  naturally  sink  down  to  the  level  of 
prose ;  in  the  oUier,  it  would  rise  to  an  elevation 
vorthy  of  its  exalted  subject. 

In  like  manner  the  notes  of  time  in  the  former 
part  (i.  1,  7,  vii.  1),  and  the  constant  i-eference  to 
the  Temple,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
the  Prophet  here  busies  himself  with  the  events  of 
his  own  time,  whereas  afterwards  his  eye  is  fixed 
OQ  a  far  distant  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  predictions  do  occur 
in  the  first  section,  theiT  is  a  general  similarity 
between  them  and  the  predictions  of  the  second. 
The  scene,  so  to  speak,  is  the  same ;  the  same  visions 
fimt  befoi-e  the  eyes  of  the  seer.  The  times  of  the 
He»iah  are  the  theme  of  the  predictions  in  chaps. 
i--iv.,io  ix.,  X.,  and  in  xii.-xiii.  6,  whilst  the  events 
which  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  time,  and 
especially  the  sifting  of  the  nation,  are  dwelt  upon 
in  chap,  v.,  in  xi.,  and  in  xiii.  7-xiv.  2. 

(3.)  The  same  peculiar  foi-ms  of  expression  occur 
in  the  two  divisions  of  the  prophecy.  ThUs,  for 
instance,  we  find  ^fiS^D**!  "l^^VD  not  only  In  vii.  14, 
hot  also  in  ix.»  8  ;   I^SyH,  in  the  sense  of  ♦*  to 

•  •  • 

remove,"  in  iii.  4,  and  in  xiii.  2 — elsewhere  it  occurs 
in  this  unusual  sense  only  in  later  writings  (2  K. 
xri.  3 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  8)—**  the  eye  of  God,^'  as  be- 
tokening the  Divine  Providence,  in  iii.  9,  iv.  10, 
and  in  ix.  1,  8. 

In  both  sections  the  return  of  the  whole  nation 
after  the  exile  is  the  pi-e vailing  image  of  happiness, 
and  JD  both  it  is  similaily  poilrayed.  As  in  ii.  10, 
the  exiles  are  summoned  to  return  to  their  native 
land,  because  now,  according  to  the  principles  of 
righteous  recompense,  they  i^all  rule  over  their 
enemies,  so  also  a  similar  strain  occurs  in  ix.  12,  &c. 
Both  in  ii.  10  and  in  ix.  9  the  renewed  protection 

■  Uanrer's  reply  to  this,  vis.,  that  the  like  phrase, 
^l^en  )"inP  oocnn  lnExod.zxxii.27,and  ICTI  "l^V 

T  :    •  T  T         •• 

ia  Esek.  xxscv.  7,  it  mnst  be  confessed  Is  of  little  force, 
hecuiis  those  who  aigne  for  one  author  bnlld  not  only  on 
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wherewith  God  will  favour  Zion  is  represented  as 
an  enti-anoe  into  His  holy  dwelling;  in  both  His 
people  ara  called  on  to  rejoice,  and  in  both  there  is 
u  remarkable  agreement  in  the  woitls.     In  ii.  14, 

«n  *«n  o  trv  nn  moBn  ^n  and  in  ix.  9, 

i?  HIT  ID^D. 

Again,  similar  forms  of  expi'esdon  occur  in  ii.  9, 
11,  and  xi.  11;  the  description  of  the  increase  in 
Jerusalem,  xiv.  10,  may  be  compared  witli  ii.  4; 
and  the  prediction  in  viii.  20-23  with  that  in  xiv. 
16.  The  ixsemblance  which  has  been  found  in 
some  other  passages  is  too  slight  to  sti*engthen  the 
argument ;  and  the  occun-enoe  of  Clmldaisms,  such 

as  «aV  (ix.  8),  rXDtn  (xiv.  10),  Sin  (which 

occurs  besides  only  in  Prov.  xx.  21),  and  the  phrase 

mp  «te  (ix.  13),  instead  of  fl^P  Tjll,  really 

prove  notliing  as  to  the  age  of  the  later  chapters 
of  Zechariah.  Indeed,  generally,  as  regards  these 
minute  comparisons  of  different  piissages  to  prove 
an  identity  of  authorship,  Maurer*s  remark  holds 
time:  "  Sed  quae  potest  vis  esse  disjectorum  quo- 
rundam  looorum,  ubi  res  judicanda  est  ex  toto  ? 

Of  far  more  weight,  however,  than  the  ar- 
guments nli'eady  advanced  is  the  fact  that  the 
writer  of  these  last  chapters  (ix.-xiv.)  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  the  later  prophets  of  the  time 
of  the  exile.  That  there  ai'e  numerous  allusions  in 
it  to  eai'lier  prophets,  such  as  Joel,  Amos,  Micnh, 
has  been  shown  by  Hitzig  {Comment  p.  354,  2nd 
ed.),  but  there  tat  also,  it  is  alleged,  allusions  to 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  later  Isaiah 
(chaps,  xl.-lxvi.).  If  this  can  be  established,  it  is 
evidence  that  this  portion  of  the  book,  if  not  writ- 
ten by  Zechariah  himself  was  at  least  written  after 
the  exile.  We  find,  then,  in  Zech.  ix.  2  an  allusion 
to  Ez.  xxviii.  3 ;  in  ix.  3  to  1  K.  x.  27 ;  in  ix.  5  to 
Zeph.  ii.  4;  in  ix.  11  to  Is.  Ii.  14;  in  ix.  12  to  Is. 
xlix.  9  and  Is.  Ixi.  7;  in  x.  3  to  Ez.  xxxiv.  17. 
Zech.  xi.  is  derived  from  Ez.  xxxiv.  (comp.  esp. 
xi.  4  with  xxxiv.  4),  and  Zech.  xi.  3  from  Jer.  xii. 
5.  Zech.  xii.  1  alludes  to  Is.  Ii.  13;  xiii.  8,  9,  to 
Ez.  V.  12;  xiv.  8  to  Ez.  xlvii.  1-12;  xiv.  10,  11, 
to  Jer.  xxxi.  38-40;  xiv.  16-19  to  Is.  Ixvi.  23  and 
Ix.  12 ;  xiv.  20,  21,  to  Ez.  xliii.  12  and  xliv.  9. 

This  manifest  acquaintance  on  the  pait  of  the 
writer  of  JSech.  ix.-xiv.  with  so  many  of  the  later 
prophets  seemed  so  convincing  to  De  Wette  that, 
after  having  in  the  firet  three  editions  of  his  Intro- 
duction declared  for  two  authora,  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  admit  that 
the  later  chapteia  must  belong  to  the  age  of  5^ha- 
riah,  and  might  have  been  written  by  Zechariah 
himself. 

Bleek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  his  best  to 
weaken  the  foi-ce  of  this  argument,  first  by  main- 
taining that  in  most  instances  the  alleged  agieement 
is  only  apparent,  and  next,  that  wlieie  there  is  a 
real  agi-eement  (as  in  Zech.  ix.  12,  xi.  3,  xii.  1,  xiv. 
16),  with  the  passages  above  cited,  Zechariah  may 
be  the  original  from  whom  Isaiah  and  Jeieniiah 
borrowed.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it 
is  moi-e  probable  tliat  one  writer  should  have  allu- 
sions to  many  othera,  than  that  many  others  should 

the  fiict  that  the  lame  forms  of  expression  are  to  be  found 
in  both  sections  of  the  Prophecy,  but  that  the  second  sec- 
tion, like  the  first,  evinces  a  fsmilfarity  with  other 
writings,  and  especially  with  later  prophets  Uke  Eiekiel. 
See  below. 
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bon'ow  from  one ;  and  this  probability  approaches 

certainty  in  proportion  as  we  multiply  the  namber 

of  quotations  or  allusions.     If  there  are  passages  in 

Zechariah  which   are  manifestly  similar  to  other 

passages  in  Zephaniah,  in  Jeremiah^  Ezekiel,  and 

the  Deutero-lsaiah,  which  is  the  more  probable,  that 

they  all  borrowed  from  him,  or  he  from  them  ?     In 

ix.  12  especially,  as  Stahelin  argues,  the  expression 

is  decidedly  one  to  be  looked  for  after  the  exile  ^ 

rather  than  before  it,  and  the  passage  i^ests  upon  '  on  the  part  of  their  conquerors  woold  be  a  snffideDt 
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Syucellus  Cp.  486,  Niebnhr's  ed.)  that  Odius  trans- 
planted large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Palestine  to 
the  east  and  north;  the  earlior  custom  of  thos 
forcibly  removing  to  a  distance  those  conqoemi 
nations  who  from  disaflection  or  a  tarbulcnt  spirit 
were  likely  to  give  occasion  for  alarm,  baviDg  not 
only  continued  among  the  Persiani,  but  ksTi&e 
become  even  more  common  than  ever  (Heeren. 
Idem,  i.  254.  2nd  ed.).    This  well-known  poliry 


Jer.  xvi.  18,  and  has  an  almost  verbal  accordance 
with  Is.  Ixi.  7. 

Again,  the  same  ci'itics  txrgae  that  the  historical 
'references  in  the  later  chapters  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  a  post-exile  date.  This  had  been  already 
maintained  by  Eichhoro,  although  he  supposes  these 
chapters  to  have  been  written  by  a  laUr  prophet 
than  Zechariah.     Stahelin  puts  the  case  as  follows: 


Even  under  the  Persian  rule  the  poUtical  relations  }  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  «  Teraphim  "  of  x.  2,  where  iIkt 
of  the  Jews  contmued  veiy  neai*ly  the  same  as  they 
were  in  earlier  times.     They  still  were  placed  be- 


tween a  huge  Eastern  power  on  the  one  side  and 

Egypt  on  the  other,  the  only  difference  now  being 

that  Egypt  as  well  as  Judaea  was  subject  to  the    *        -      -  .j       r        i   -j. 

Pereians.     But  Egypt  was  an  unwilling  vassal,  and    its  ground  among  the  Jews  is  evident  from  Joseph. 


ground  for  the  assurance  which  the  prophet  gi^ies 
in  X.  9.  Even  the  threats  uttered  against  the  &i« 
prophets  and  the  shepherds  of  the  people  are  Dt4 
inconsistent  with  the  times  after  the  exile.  In  Neh. 
V.  and  vi.  we  find  the  nobles  and  rulers  of  th« 
people  oppressing  their  brethren,  and  ^Ise  pn^^vts 
active  in  their  opposition  to  Kehemiah.     In  hit 

manner  •*  the  idols"  (D*????)  »«  »"•  ^-^  ""J  ^ 


are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  '*  the  divlMrs 
(D^Dplpn),    Malachi  (iii.  5)  speaks  of  "soroerm" 

(D^fi^SP),  and  that  such  supentitioQ  long  l)^i 


as  in  earlier  times  when  threatened  by  Assyria  she 
had  souglit  for  alliances  among  her  neighbours  or 
had  endeavoured  to  turn  them  to  account  as  a  kind 
of  outwork  in  her  own  defences,  so  now  she  would 


Ant.  viii.  2,  §5.  Nor  does  xiv.  21  of  necessity 
imply  either  idol-worship  or  heathen  poUntko  ia 
the  Temple.  Chapter  xi.  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet later  than  ix.  and  x.     In  verse  14  he  decfan^ 


adopt  the  same  policy  in  her  attempts  to  cast  off   the  impassibility  of  any  reunion  between  JwbhttJ 
Uie  Pei^iian  yoke.     It  would  follow  as  a  matter  of .  Ephi-aim,  either  because  the  northern  twmtory  IsJ 

already  been  laid  waste,  or  because  the  mhabitaiit> 
of  it  had  shown  a  disposition  to  league  with  Pb««- 
nicia  in  a  vain  effort  to  throw  off  the  PersiaD  Toke, 
whidi  would  only  involve  them  in  certain  dtftnic- 
tion.  This  difficult  passage  Stahelin  admits  bf 
cannot  solve  to  his  satisfiKtion,  bat  contends  tint 
it  may  have  been  designed  to  teach  the  new  o4«j 
that  it  was  not  a  part  of  God's  purpose  to  ieciiut< 


course  that  Pei-sia  would  be  on  the  watch  to  check 
such  efforts,  and  would  wreak  her  vengeance  on 
those  among  her  own  tributary  or  dependent  pro^ 
vinoes  which  should  venturo  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Egypt.  Such  of  these  provinces  as  lay  on  the 
sea^x)ast  must  indeed  suffer  in  any  case,  even  if 
they  remained  tru^  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Per- 
sians.    The  armies  which   were  destined  for  the 


invasion  of  Egypt  would  collect  in  Syria  and  Phoe- 1  the  severed  tribes ;  and  in  this  he  sees  an  aipim^*. 
nicia,  and  would  maroh  by  way  of  the  coast ;  and,  I  ^r  the  poet-exile  date  of  the  prophecy,  inaaniich  a^ 
whether  they  came  as  friends  or  as  foes,  they  would  ,  the  union  of  the  ten  tnbes  with  the  two  «  Z^*^ 
probably  cause  sufficient  devastation  to  justify  the  ;  f^e  of  the  brighter  hopes  of  the  prophete  who  Iiti^i 
pi-ophecy  in  Zech.  ix.  I,  &c.,  delivered  against  Da- 


mascus, Phoenicia,  and  Philistia.  Meanwhile  the 
prophet  seeks  to  calm  the  minds  of  his  own  people 
by  assuring  them  of  God's  protection,  and  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  at  the  appointed  time 
shall  again  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Ephiuim.  It  is  obser>'able  moreover  that  the  pix)- 
phet,  throughout  his  discourses,  is  anxious  not  only 
to  tranquillise  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  but 
to  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  insurrection  against 
their  Pei-sian  masters,  or  forming  any  alliance  with 
their  enemies.  In  this  respect  he  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and,  like  these  two 
prophets,  he  foretells  the  return  of  Ephraim,  the 
union  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  the  final  over- 
throw both  of  Assyria  (x.  11),  that  is,  Persia,"  and 
of  Egypt,  the  two  countries  which  had,  more  than 
all  others,  vexed  and  devastated  Israel.  That  a 
lai-ge  poition  of  the  nation  was  still  supposed  to  be 
in  exile  is  clear  from  ix.  11,  12,  and  hence  verse  10 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  reminiscence  of  Mic.  v. 
10;  and  even  if  x.  9  must  be  explained  of  the  past 
(with  De  Wette,  EinI,  §250,  6,  note  a),  still  it 
appears  from  Josephus  [^Ant,  xii.  2,  §5)  that  the 
Persians  cai-ried  away  Jews  into  Egypt,  and  from 

"  Although  the  Penioos  had  mooeeded  to  the  A»- 
sjrrlans,  the  land  might  still  be  called  by  its  ancient  name 
of  Assyria.    See  Ezr.  vi.  22.  and  Ewald.  GeMch.  Iv.  120. 


before  the  Captivity. 

.  Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  w:  ,v 
the  section  ix.-xi.  should  not  belong  to  a  time  fu't- 
sequent  to  the  return  from  Babylon.  SCiihelin  pn- 
ceeds  to  argue  that  the  prophecy  directed  ^rainrf 
the  nations  (ix.  1-7)  is  renWj  more  applK«U«  » 
the  Peraian  era  than  to  any  other.  It  is  only  tix 
coast-line  which  is  here  threatened ;  whereas  tV 
earlier  prophets,  whenever  they  threaten  the  man- 
time  tribes,  unite  with  them  Moab  and  Ammcn.  •*' 
Edom.  Moreover  the  nations  here  mcntioo«d  m 
not  spoken  of  as  enemies  of  Judah;  for  beio^  IV" 
sian  subjecte  they  would  not  venture  to  attack  tv 
Jewish  colony  when  under  the  special  protKCtion  t-l 
that  power.  Of  Ashdod  it  is  said  that  a  fereizar: 
("ITDD,  A.  V.  «  bastarf  **)  shall  dwdl  in  it    Thr*. 

too,  might  naturally  have  happened  in  the  tjmr  • : 
Zechariah.  During  the  exile,  Ambs  had  e»tabli>t<^ 
themselves  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  the  ^f*^ 
foresees  that  they  would  occupy  Ashdod;  an-i  »" 
cordingly  wo  learn  fix)m  Neh.  xui.  24,  that  *J^ 
dialect  of  Ash<lod  was  uninteiligihle  to  the  J<^'< 
and  in  Neh.  iv.  7,  the  people  of  Ashdod  appesr  »  » 
distinct  tribe  united  with  other  Arabians  spais*' 
Judah.  The  king  of  Gaxa  (mentiooed  Zcch.  ix.  >] 
may  have  been  a  Persian  vassal,  as  the  k.^  * ' 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were<  according  to  Herodot.  nil » • . 
A  king  in  Gaza  would  only  be  in  ooolonnity  vitli  li* 
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Peni«a  eintom  (see  Herod,  iii.  15),  although  this 
was  DO  longer  the  case  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  mention  of  the  **  sons  of  Javan  "  (is.  13 ;  A.  V. 
*"  Greece  ")  is  suitable  to  the  Persian  period  (which 
is  also  the  riew  of  Eichhom),  as  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  wei«  first  brought  into  anj  close  contact  with 
tile  Greeks.  It  was  in  ftuei  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Gneix  and  Persia  which  gave  a  peculiar  meaning 
to  his  words  when  the  prophet  promised  his  own 
people  victory  over  the  Greeks,  and  so  reversed  the 
earlkr  prediction  of  Joel  ir.  6,  7  (A.  V.  iii.  6,  7). 
If,  howerer,  we  are  to  understand  by  Javan  Arabia, 
as  some  maintain,  this  again  equally  suits  the 
period  supposed,  and  the  prophecy  will  refer  to  the 
Arabians,  of  whom  we  hare  already  ^ken. 

We  come  now  to  the  section  zii.-xiv.  The  main 
proposition  here  is,  that  however  hard  Jodah  and 
Jerusalem  may  be  pressed  by  enemies  (of  Israel 
there  is  no  further  mention),  still  with  God's  help 
thev  shall  be  victorious ;  and  the  result  shall  be 
that  Jehovah  shall  be  more  truly  worshipped  both 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  That  this  anticipation  of 
the  gathering  of  hostile  armies  against  Jerusalem 
was  not  unnatural  in  the  Pei'sian  times  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  has  been  said  above.  Persian 
hosts  were  often  seen  in  Judaea.  We  find  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xu  7,  §1),  and 
Sid(Hi  was  laid  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  an  insure 
riwtion  ^[ainst  Persia  (Diod.  xvi.  45).  Gn  the 
other  hand,  how  could  a  prophet  in  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  exile — the  time  to  which,  on 
account  of  xii.  1 2,  most  critics  refer  this  section — 
hare  uttered  predictions  such  as  these  ?  Since  the 
time  of  Zephaiiiah  all  the  prophets  looked  upon  the 
fate  of  Jerusalem  an  sealed,  whei-eas  here,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  such  views,  the  preservation  of  the 
city  is  announced  even  in  the  extremest  calamities. 
Aoy  analogy  to  the  general  strain  of  thought  in 
this  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  Is.  xxix.-xxziii. 
Besides,  no  king  is  here  mentioned,  but  only  '*  the 
hoose  of  David,"  which,  according  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Herzfeld,  Geach.  dea  Volkea  Israel,  p.  378, 
ff.)i  held  a  high  position  atlter  the  exile,  and  accord- 
iogly  is  mentioned  (xii.  12,  13)  in  its  different 
branches  (comp.  Movers,  Dqs  PhOniz.  Alterth,  i. 
531),  together  with  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  prophet, 
liice  the  writer  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  looking  to  it  with  a  kind 
of  yearning,  which  before  the  exile,  whilst  there  was 
stiU  a  king,  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Again, 
the  manner  in  which  Egypt  is  alluded  to  (ziv.  19) 
alnuMt  of  necessity  leads  us  to  the  Persian  times ; 
for  then  £^jpt,  in  consequence  of  her  perpetual 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  Pei-^ian  yoke,  was  naturally 
brought  into  hostility  with  the  Jews,  who  were 
ooder  the  protection  of  Persia.  Before  the  exile 
this  was  only  the  case  during  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Josiah  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish. 

It  would  seem  then  that  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  ns  to  place  this  section  xii.-xtv.  in  the 
times  before  the   exile;    much,  on  the  contrary, 

*  CommerU.  in  Bvang.  Mdttk.  cap.  xxvli.  9, 10. 

P  Tbis  eztnordlnaiy  method  of  solving  the  diflBcuUy 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his  note  on  the 
pucaf^  in  S.  Matthew.  He  saya :  *'  On  the  whole  there 
1«  reaijon  to  believe  .  .  .  that  the  prophecy  which  we  read 
in  Zech.  (x\.  12, 13)  had,  tn  the  first  instance,  been  deli- 
vered by  Jeremiah ;  and  that  by  referring  here  not  to 
Zedi.  where  ice  read  it,  bat  to  Jer.  where  we  do  not  read 
it,  the  Holy  Spirit  teachea  ns  not  to  regard  the  Prophets 
as  the  Authon  of  their  Prophecies,"  &c.  And  again: 
"  He  Intenda  to  teach,  that  aU  prophecies  proceed  from 
Ontt  Spirit,  and  that  tboae  by  whom  they  were  uttered 
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which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  written  during  the 
period  of  the  Persian  dominion.  Nor  mast  it  be 
fot^tten  that  we  have  here  that  fuller  development 
of  the  Messianic  idea  which  at  such  a  time  might  be 
expected,  and  one  whidi  in  fact  rests  upon  tdl  the 
prophets  who  flourished  before  the  exile. 

Such  are  the  grounds,  critical  and  historical,  on 
which  Stahelin  rests  his  defence  of  the  later  date  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  prophet  S^echariah.  We 
have  given  his  arguments  at  length  as  the  ablest 
and  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  recent,  on 
his  side  of  the  oontrovei-sy.  Some  of  them,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  full  of  weight.  And  when  critics 
like  Eichhom  maintain  that  of  the  whole  section 
ix.  l~x.  17,  no  explanation  is  possible,  unless  we* 
derive  it  from  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  when  De  Wette,  af^er  having  adopted  the  theory 
of  different  authors,  felt  himself  obliged  to  abandon 
it  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  and  to  vindicate 
the  integrity  of  the  book,  the  grounds  for  a  post- 
exile  date  must  be  very  strong.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  which  way  the  weight  of  evidence 
preponderates. 

With  r^rd  to  the  quotation  in  St.  Matthew, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  setting  aside  the  re- 
ceived reading.  Jerome  observes, "  This  passage  is 
not  found  in  Jeremiah.  But  in  Zechariah,  who 
is  nearly  the  last  of  the  twelve  prophets,  something 
like  it  occurs :  and  though  there  is  no  great  difference 
in  the  meaning,  yet  both  the  order  and  the  words 
are  different.  I  read  a  short  time  since,  in  a  He- 
brew volume,  which  a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes  presented  to  me,  an  apocryphal  book  of 
Jeremifdi,  in  which  I  found  the  passage  word  for 
word.  But  still  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  quotation  is  made  from  Zechariah,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  who 
neglecting  the  oitler  of  the  words,  only  give  the 
general  sense  of  what  they  cite  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." • 

Eusebius  (Evangel.  Demonstr.  lib.  x.)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  passage  thus  quoted  stood  originally 
in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  but  was  either  erased 
subsequently  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews  [a  veiy 
improbable  supposition  it  need  hardly  be  said]  ;  or 
that  the  name  of  Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Jeremiah  through  the  carelessness  of  copyists. 
Augustine  (de  Cons.  Evangel,  iii.  30)  testifies  that 
the  most  ancient  Greek  copies  had  Jeremiah,  and 
thinks  that  the  mistake  was  originally  St.  Matthew's, 
but  that  this  was  divinely  ordered,  and  that  the 
Evangelist  would  not  correct  the  error  even  when 
pointed  out,  in  order  that  we  might  thus  infer  that 
all  the  Prophets  spake  by  one  Spirit,  and  that  what 
was  tlie  work  of  one  was  the  work  of  all  (et  singula 
esse  omnium,  et  omnia  singulornm.')'  Some  later 
writers  accounted  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah,  by  the  confusion  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  his  prophecies — a  confusion,  however,  it 

are  not  sonrces,  but  only  duxrmdt  of  the  same  Divine 
truth."  But  if  to,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  writers 
of  the  Sacred  Boolcs  ever  give  their  names  at  all  ?  Why 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  question  whether  S.  Luke 
wrote  the  Acts,  or  whether  S.  i'anl  wrote  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ?  What  becomes  of  the 
argnment,  Obtially  deemed  so  strong,  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Finir  Evangelists,  if,  after  all,  the  lour 
are  but  on«/ 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  rach  a  theory  is 
as  pemidons  as  that  against  which  it  is  directed. 
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may  be  remnrked,  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
Greek,  bat  which  is  foand  no  lets  in  oar  present 
Hebrew  text.  Others  again  suggest  that  in  the 
Greek  autograph  of  Matthew,  ZPIOT  may  have 
been  written,  and  that  copyists  may  hare  taken 
this  for  IPIOT.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
abbreviations  of  this  kind  were  in  use  so  early. 
Epiphanias  and  some  of  the  Gi^eek  Fatliei-s  seem 
to  have  read  iv  rots  'wpo^^frais.  And  the  most 
ancient  copy  of  the  Latin  Versiim  of  the  Gospels 
omits  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  has  merely 
dictum  est  per  Prophetam,  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  repi^esents  the  original  Greek 
reading  rh  jhiB^y  8i&  rov  npo^^ov,  and  that  some 
early  annotator  wrote  *Up€fxlov  on  the  margin, 
whence  it  crept  into  the  text.  The  choice  lies 
between  this,  and  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist  if  we  admit  the  integrity  of  our 
present  Book  of  Zechariah,  unless,  indeed,  we  sup- 
pose, with  Eichhora,  who  follows  Jerome,  that  an 
'  Apocryphal  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  quoted.  Theo- 
phylact  proposes  to  insert  a  ical,  and  would  read  9ia 
'Uptfiiov  Kol  rov  npo^^ov — l^ovy  Zaxaptov. 
He  argues  that  the  quotation  is  really  a  fusion  of 
two  passages;  that  concerning  the  price  paid  oc- 
curring in  Zechariah,  chap.  xi. ;  and  that  concerning 
the  fidd  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  xix.  But  what  K.  T. 
writer  would  have  used  such  a  form  of  expresRion 
**  by  Jeremy  and  the  Prophet"  ?  Such  a  mode  of 
quotation  is  without  parallel.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  passage  as  given 
in  S.  Matthew  does  not  represent  exactly  either  the 
Hebrew  text  of  2Sechariah,  or  the  version  of  the 
LXX.  The  other  passages  of  the  Prophet  quoted 
in  the  N.  T.  are  ix.  9  (in  Matt.  xxi.  5 ;  Job.  xii. 
15);  xii.  10  (in  Job.  xix.  37  ;  Rev.  i.  7);  xui.  7 
(in  Matt.  xxvi.  31  ;  Mark  xiv.  27) ;  but  in  no 
instance  is  the  Prophet,  quoted  by  name. 
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427  ff.  (4th.  edit.  1824.) 
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Haveinick,  Einl. 
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449.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

2.  {ZaxBipias:  Zdcharias.)  SonofMeshelemiak, 
or  Shelemiah,  a  Korhite,  and  keeper  of  the  north  gate 
of  the  tabemade  of  the  congregation  (1  Ckr.  ix.  21^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  t^  porters  in  the  re^  of 
David.  In  1  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  14,  his  name  appeais  in 
the  lengthened  form  ^HnSf ,  and  in  the  last  qnoled 

▼   •  ^  • 

verse  he   is  described  as  *'  one  coonsdling  vitk 
undei-standing." 

3.  {ZoKxo^p ;  Alex.  Zaxxo^p-)  One  of  the  sdcs 
of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Cbr. 
ix.  37).     In  1  Chr.  viii.  31  he  is  called  Zachlr. 

4.  (Zaxop/os.)  A  Levite  in  the  Temple  baud  » 
arranged  by  David,  appointed  to  play  **  with  psal- 
teries on  Alamoth  **  (1  Chr.  xv.  20;.  He  wis  ot 
the  second  order  of  Levites  (ver.  18),  a  porter  <n 
gatekeeper,  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  Ztcfas- 
riah  the  son  of  Meshelemiah.  In  1  Chr.  xt.  IS 
his  name  is  writtm  in  the  longer  form,  )nn3T> 

5.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  J«- 
hoshaphat  who  were  sent  with  priests  and  Levites  to 
teach  the  people  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  TV 

6.  {'A(aplas.)  Son  of  the  higfa-pricst  Jebobda, 
in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  zsr. 
20),  and  therefore  the  king's  cousin.  AAa-  tfie 
death  of  Jehoiada  Zechariah  pit)bably  soooecded  to 
his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  resctios 
in  favour  of  idolati-y  which  immediatdy  foUownl, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  against  k:m 
by  the  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stooes  ia  the 
court  of  the  Temple.  The  memory  of  this  ua- 
righteous  deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish  tiwIitiflB.  Id 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (  7'aamlA,  foL  69,  quoted  U 
Lightfoot,    Temple  Service,  c  zxxvi.)  there  »  « 
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legend  told  of  dghty  thousand  jonug  priests  who 
were  slain  by  Nebuzaradan  for  the  blood  of  Zecha- 
riah,  and  the  evident  hold  which  the  story  had 
taken  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  "  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias/'  who  was 
Main  between  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (Matt  zxiii. 
35j,  is  the  same  with  Zechaiiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
wd  that  the  name  of  Bai-achias  as  his  father  crept 
ioto  the  test  from  a  marginal  gloss,  the  writer  con- 
fasiog  this  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  the  pix>- 
phet,  who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or  with  another 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is.  viii.  2). 

7.  (Zaxof^os.)  A  Kohathite  Lerite  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  who  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  work- 
men eoga^  in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2 
Clir.  xxxiv.  12).   - 

8.  The  leader  of  the  sons  of  Pbarosh  who  re- 
tamed  with  Ezra  (Ear.  viii.  3). 

9.  Son  of  Bebai,  who  came  up  from  Babylon 
with  Ezm  (Ear.  viii.  11). 

10.  {Zacharia  in  Neh.)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
people  whom  Ezra  summoned  in  council  at  the 
R?er  Ahava,  before  the  second  caravan  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  He  stood  at  Ezra's 
Mt  hand  when  he  expounded  the  Law  to  the  people 
iXeh.  viii.  4). 

11.  (Zaxapla:  2!dckana8.)  One  of  the  family 
of  Eiam,  who  had  man'ied  a  tbreign  wife  afler  the 
Captivity  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

12.  Ancestor  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

13.  iZaxapias,)  A  Shilonite,  descendant  of 
Perez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

14.  {Zaxapid')  A  |nriest,  son  of  Pashur  (Neli. 
xi.  12). 

15.  (Zacharia.)  The  representative  of  the  priestly 
^lly  of  Iddo  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Je>haa  (Neb.  xii.  16).  Possibly  the  same  as  Zecha- 
riah the  prophet  the  son  of  Iddo. 

16.  {Zacharias,  ZacKaria.)  One  of  the  priests, 
ton  of  Jonathan,  who  blew  with  the  trumpets  at 
the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  35,41). 

17.  (^nn3T :  Zaxapia).    A  chief  of  the  Reu- 

benites  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
nieser  (1  Chr.  v.  7). 

18.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  the  tram- 
pets  in  the  procession  which  accompanied  the  ark 
trom  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

19.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesiah,  a  Kohathite  Levite 
descended  from  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25). 

20.  {ZaxotpicU')  Fourth  son  of  Hosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

21.  (ZaUaias ;  Alex.  Zafiitas,)  A  Manassite, 
whose  son  Iddo  was  chief  of  his  tribe  in  Gilead  in 
the  rpign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

22.  (Zaxapias.)  The  father  of  Jiihaziel,  a  Ger- 
!»hoQite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshapbat  (2  Chr. 
«.  14). 

23.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshapbat  (2  Chr. 
xri.  2). 

24.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  who 
app<>ars  to  have  acted  as  the  king's  counsellor,  but 
<>t  whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  The 
chronicler  in  describing  him  makes  use  of  a  most 
remarkable  and  unique  expression,  **  2^chariah,  who 
|inilerstood  the  seeing  of  God,"  or,  as  our  A.  V,  has 
it^  **  who  had  undei-standing  in  the  visions  of  God  " 

'  Jer.  xzvll.  12,  zxvlU.  1,  zxix.  3.  In  this  fonn  It  is 
Uentical  with  tbe  name  which  appears  in  the  A.  V.  (in 
coflttexioQ  with  a  different  person)  as  Zidkuah.  A  si- 
milar inoonsistency  ot  ma  translators  b  shewn  in  the 
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(comp.  Dan.  i.  17).  As  no  such  term  is  ever  em> 
ployed  elsewhere  in  the  desciiption  of  any  prophet, 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  reading  of  the 
received  text  is  the  true  one.  The  LXX.,  Targum, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Rashi,  and  Kimchi,  with  many  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.,  i^ead  HKTa,  "  in  the  fear  of," 
for  niKia,  and  their  reading  is  most  probably  the 
correct  one. 

25.  The  father  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  Hezekiah's 
mother  (2  Chr,  zxix.  1) ;  called  also  Zachabiah 
in  the  A.  Y. 

26.  One  of  the  family  of  Asaph  the  minstrel, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  took  part  with  other 
Levites  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  13). 

27. 'One  of  the  rulers  of  the  Temple  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8).  He  was  probably, 
as  Bertheau  conjectures,  '*  the  second  priest "  (oomp. 
2  K.  XXV.  18). 

28.  The  son  of  Jeberechiah,  who  was  taken  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the  **  fiiithful  witnesses 
to  record/'  when  he  wrote  concerning  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz  (Is.  viii.  2).  He  was  not  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  prophet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Uzziah  and  died  before  that  king,  but  he  may  have 
been  the  Levite  of  that  name,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  As  Zechai'iah  the  prophet  is 
called  the  son  of  Berechiah,  with  which  Jebei^'hiah 
is  all  but  identical,  Bertholdt  {Einl.  iv.  1722, 
1727)  conjectured  that  some  of  the  prophecies  at- 
tributed to  him,  at  any  rate  chsps.  ix.-xi.,  were 
i*eally  the  production  of  Zechariah,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Isaiah,  and  were  appended  to  the  volume  of 
the  later  prophet  of  the  same  name  (Gesen.  Der 
Froph.  Jesaia,  i,  327).  Another  conjecture  is  that 
S^echariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  is  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  &ther  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of  Ahaz 
(Poll  SynopsiSf  in  loc.):  the  witnesses  summoned 
by  Isaiah  being  thus  men  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  rank.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZEDAD'  (nnV:  2apa9(£ir,  H/Aa<rcA9a/A ;  Alex. 

Sa8a8aic,  ZKHofi, :  Sedada,  Sadada).  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  noHh  boHer  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
as  promised  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  8)  and  as 
i-estored  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  15),  who  probably  passed 
through  it  on  his  road  to  Assyria  as  a  captive.  In 
the  foiiner  case  it  occurs  between  "  the  entrance  of 
Hamatli"  and  Ziphron,  and  in  the  latter  between  the 
'*  road  to  Hethlon  "  and  Hamath.  A  place  named 
Sudad  exists  to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  chain  of  Antilibanus,  alH>ut  50  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Baalbec,  and  35  S.S.E.  of  Hvms,  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  identical 
with  Zedad ;  but  at  present  the  passages  in  which 
the  latter  is  mentioned  are  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  this  pai-t  of  the  country  has  been  so  little 
exploi-ed  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  topogiaphical 
conclusions,  tliat  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  coincidence  in  the  names  (see 
Poi-ter,  Five  Years,  &c.,  ii.  354-6).  [G.] 

ZEDECHI'AS  (ScScKfcu:  Sedecias).  Ze- 
DEKIAH  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  46). 

ZEDEKI'AH.  1.  C^njpnV.  TsidkSyyahu,  and 
thrice  •  n*i?*lV.  Tsidktyyah :  ^'ScSsicfo,  SeScjcfa*  : 

cases  of  Hewkiafa,  HiddiJah,  and  Hixklab;  Ezekiel  and 
Jehezekel. 

^  The  pecnliarities  of  the  name,  as  It  appears  In  tbe 
Vatican  LXX.  (Mai),  may  be  noted :—  (o)  It 
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Sedgciaa).  The  last  king  of  Judah  and  Jeroaalem. 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  by  his  wife  Hamutal,  and 
therefore  own  brother  to  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xziv.  18 ; 
oomp.  xxiii.  31).  His  original  name  had  been 
Matt  AMI  AH,  which  was  changed  to  Zedekiah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  carried  off  his  nephew 
Jehoiachim  to  Babylon,  and  left  him  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem.  Zedeki^  was  but  twenty-one  years 
old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of  an  im- 
poverished kingdom,  and  a  city  which,  though  still 
strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  impr^nability, 
was  bereft  of  well-nigh  all  its  defenders.  But  Jeru- 
salem might  hare  remained  the  head  of  the  Baby- 
lonian province  of  Judah,  and  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  continued  standing,  had  Zedddah  possessed 
wisdom  and  firmness  enough  to  remain  tine  to  his 
allegiance  to  Babylon.  This,  however,  he  could 
not  do  (Jer.  xxxviii.  5).  His  history  is  contained 
iu  the  shoi-t  sketch  of  the  events  of  his  reign  given 
in  2  K.  xziv.  17-zxv.  7,  and,  with  some  trifling 
variations,  in  Jer.  xzxiz.  1-7,  Hi.  1-11,  together 
with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chr.  xxzvi. 
10,  &C.;  and  also  in  Jer.  zxi.  xxiv.  xzvii.  xxviii. 
xxix.  xjpiii.  xxxiii.  xxziv.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.  (being  the 
chapters  containing  the  prophecies  delivered  by 
this  prophet  during  this  reign,  and  his  relation 
of  various  events  more  or  less  affecting  Zedekiah), 
and  £z.  xvi.  11-21.  To  these  it  is  indispoviable  to 
add  the  narrative  of  Josephus  {AtU,  x.  7,  1-8,  §2), 
which  is  partly  constructed  by  comparison  of  the 
documents  enumerated  above,  but  also  contains  in- 
formation derived  from  other  and  independent 
sources.  From  these  it  is  evident  that  2^ekiah 
was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heart  as  weak  in 
will.  He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  characters, 
frequent  in  histoiy,  like  our  own  Charles  I.  and 
Louis  XVI.  of  France,  who  find  thonselves  at  the 
head  of  affairs  during  a  great  crisis,  without  having 
the  strength  of  character  to  enable  them  to  do  what 
they  know  to  be  right,  and  whose  infirmity  be- 
comes moral  guilt.  The  princes  of  his  court,  as 
he  himself  pathetically  admits  in  his  intei-view  with 
Jeremiah,  described  in  chap,  xxxviii.,  had  him  com- 
pletely under  their  influence.  "  Against  them,"  he 
complains,  "  it  is  not  the  king  £at  can  do  any- 
thing." He  was  thus  di  iven  to  disregard  the  coimsels 
of  the  prophet,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  were 
perfectly  sound ;  and  he  who  might  have  kept  the 
fragments  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  together,  and 
ooaintained  for  some  generations  longer  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  brought  its  final  ruin  on  his  country, 
destruction  on  the  Temple,  death  to  his  family,  and 
a  cruel  torment  and  miserable  captivity  on  himself. 
It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxvii.^  and  xxviii.  (ap- 
parently the  earliest  prophecies  delivei^  during 
this  reign),  that  the  earlier  poi-tion  of  Zedekiah's 
reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke. 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  snioe  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  we  find  am- 
bassadors from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms — 
Tyre,  Sidon,  £dom,  and  Moab— at  his  court,  to 
consult  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.    This  happened 

(a)  It  is  ScacjcM  In  2  K.  xxlv.  17;  1  Chr.  iiL  15;  Jer. 
zxxiv.  4  only. 

(b)  The  geniUve  is  XtitKiov  in  3  K.  xxv.  2,  Jer.  IL  59, 
111.  MO,  11 ;  bat  2«a<KUi  in  Jer.  L  3,  zzvilL  1,  xxzlx.  1 ; 
and  2«icic«ia  in  zxxiz,  2  only. 

(c)  The  name  Is  oocasloRslly  omitted  where  it  is  present 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  e.  g.  Jer.  xxxvlti.,  lii.  6,  8 ;  bat  on  the 
other  hand  Is  Inserted  in  xlvL  1,  where  also  Elam  Is  pat 
for  **  gentiles." 
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either  during  the  king's  absence  or  imrneiSatelT 
after  his  return  from  Babylon,  whither  he  wmt  oo 
some  errand,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  named,  bat 
which  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  blind  the  €f « 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplated  revolt  (Jer. 
li.  59).  The  project  was  attacked  by  Jeremib 
with  the  strongest  statement  of  the  ftdly  of  socfa  a 
course — a  statement  corroborated  by  the  xvj  wt- 
terial  fact  that  a  man  of  Jerusalem  named  Hioa- 
niah,  who  had  opposed  him  with  a  declantion  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  the  spoils  of  the  Temple 
should  be  restored  within  two  years,  had  died,  m 
accordance  with  Jeremiah's  prediction,  within  tvo 
months  of  its  delivery.  This,  and  peihsqK  abo 
the  impossibility  of  any  real  alliance  between  Jv^ 
and  the  surrounding  nations,  seems  to  have  pot  a 
stop,  for  the  time,  to  the  anti-BabykMiian  vaen- 
ment.  On  a  man  of  Zedekiah's  temperament  the 
sudden  death  of  Hananiah  must  have  produced  a 
sti-ong  impression ;  and  we  may  without  improhip 
bility  accept  this  as  the  time  at  which  he  pnocDred 
to  bie  made  in  silver  a  set  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  to  replace  the  golden  plate  carried  off  vith 
his  predecessor  by  Kebuchadneszar  (Bar.  i.  8). 

The  first  act  of  overt  rebdlion  oif  which  any  r^ 
cord  survives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliaaoe  vith 
Egypt,  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  amitT 
with  Babylon.  In  fact,  aooording  to  the  statanect 
of  Chronicles  and  Ezekiel  (zvii.  13),  with  toe  ei- 
pansion  of  Josephus,  it  was  in  direct  oontrareBt»« 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  name  of  Ebhim,  bj 
which  Zedekiah  was  bound  by  Nebucfaadnesir, 
namely,  that  he  would  keep  the  kingdom  for  >e- 
btichadnezzar,  make  no  innovation,  and  ento'  isto 
no  league  wiUi  Egypt  (£z.  zvii.  13;  2  C3ir.  xxzn. 
13 ;  Jos.  AM.  z.  7,  §1).  As  a  natural  consequcDt*  it 
brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immediate  invasioo  of  the 
Chaldeans.  The  mention  of  tliis  event  in  the  Bib>, 
though  sure,  is  extremely  slight,  and  occnrs  only  is 
Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11,  xxxiv.  21,  and  Ez.  rvii.  IS-i;*; 
but  Josephus  (x.  7,  §3)  relates  U  more  inllT. 
and  gives  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  namely  thf 
eighth  year  of  Zedekiah.  Probably  also  the  d<^ 
nunciations  of  an  Egyptian  alliance,  oontaiDei  n 
Jer.  ii.  18,  36,  have  reference  to  the  same  tin^. 
It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made  svi't 
of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  the  noo-paymat 
of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  Mot  u 
army  to  ravage  Judaea.  This  was  done,  and  th^ 
whole  country  reduced,  except  Jerusalem  and  tv. 
strong  places  in  the  western  plain,  Lacfaish  si»i 
Azekah,  whidi  still  hekl  out  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  It 
the  panic  wh'ch  followed  the  appearance  of  th^ 
Chaldeans,  Zedekiah  succeeded  in  indooDg  th^ 
princes  and  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusaleo  ^' 
abolish  tlie  odious  custom  which  prevailed  of  n- 
slaving  their  oonotrymen.  A  solemn  rite  '^rer.  1^  • 
recalling  in  its  form  that  in  which  the  ovipa. 
covenant  of  the  nation  had  been  nnade  with  Abnr 
(Gen.  XV.  9,  &c.),  was  perfonned  in  the  Tanr  ^ 
(ver,  15),  and  a  crowd  of  Israelites  of  both  wi** 
found  themselves  released  from  slavery. 

In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  tl* 


N.B.  The  references  above  given  to  Jcremish  sre  seoao- 
Ing  to  the  Betfnw  capitulation. 

«  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  ver.  1  of  zxvil..  •>  &  *- 
present  stands,  contains  an  error,  and  that  for  Jchoiik^ 
we  should  read  Zedekiah.  The  mentkn  of  ZedrkMh  ? 
▼ere.  S  and  12.  and  in  xxviii.  l,  as  welt  as  of  the  a|«0'«' 
of  Jeooniah  In  ver.  20,  no  less  than  the  whole  srgnMi  «^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  renden  this  erUenL 
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ftsslstanoe  of  his  ally.  Od  hearing  of  his  approach 
the  Chaldees  at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to 
meet  him.  The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite 
to  reassert  their  power  over  the  king,  and  their 
defisDoe  of  Jdiovdi,  by  re-enslaving  those  whom 
they  had  so  reomtly  manumitted ;  and  the  prophet 
thereupon  utters  a  doom  on  these  miscreants  which, 
in  the  fierceness  of  its  tone  and  in  some  of  its  ex- 
pressions, recalls  those  of  Elijah  on  Ahab  (ver.  20). 
This  encounter  was  quickly  followed  by  Jeremiah's 
capture  and  imprisonment,  which  but  tor  the  inter- 
ference of  the  king  (zxxrii.  17,  21)  would  have 
rapidly  put  an  end  to  his  life  (ver.  20).  How  long 
the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem  we 
ai«  not  told.  It  must  have  required  at  least  several 
months  to  move  a  large  army  and  baggage  through 
the  diflScalt  and  tortuous  country  which  separates 
Jerusalem  from  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  to  etiect 
the  complete  repulse  of  the  Egyptian  aimy  from 
Syria,  which  Josephus  affirms  was  efiected.  All 
we  certainly  know  is  that  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiah*8  ninth  year  the 
Chaldeans  were  again  before  the  walls  (Jer.  Hi.  4). 
From  this  time  forward  the  siege  progressed  slowly 
but  surely  to  its  consummation,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  both  famine  and  pestilence  (Joseph.).  Zede- 
kiah  again  interfered  to  pi-eserve  the  life  of  Jeremi^ih 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  princes  (xxxviii.  7-13), 
and  then  occurred  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  the  prophet  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  affoixls  so  good  a  clue  to 
the  condition  of  abject  dependence  into  which  a 
loog  course  of  opposition  had  brought  the  weak- 
minded  monardi.  It  would  seem  Tram  this  con- 
versation that  a  considerable  desertion  had  already 
taken  place  to  the  besiegers,  proving  that  the  pro- 
l^et's  view  of  the  condition  of  things  was  shai^ 
by  many  of  his  conntrymoi.  But  the  unhappy 
Zedekiah  throws  away  the  chance  of  preservation 
for  himself  and  the  city  which  the  prophet  set  before 
him,  in  his  feai'  Uiat  he  would  be  mocked  by  those 
rery  Jews  who  had  already  taken  the  step  Jeremiah 
was  urging  him  to  take  (xxxviii.  19).  At  the  same 
time  his  fear  of  the  princes  who  remained  in  the 
dly  is  not  diminished,  and  he  even  condescends  to 
impose  on  the  prophet  a  subterfuge,  with  the  view 
of  concealing  the  real  pui^wrt  of  his  conversation 
from  these  tyrants  of  his  spirit  (vers.  24-27). 

But  while  the  king  was  hesitating  the  end  was 
rapidly  coming  nearer.  The  city  was  indeed  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  fire  of  the  besiegei-s  had 
throughout  been  very  destructive  (Joseph.),  but  it 
was  now  aided  by  a  severe  &mine.  The  bi-ead  had 
for  long  been  consumed  (Jer.  xxxviii.  9),  and  all 
the  ten-ible  expedients  had  been  ti'ied  to  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  ara  forced 
to  resort  in  such  cases.  Mothera  had  boiled  and 
eaten  the  flesh  of  their  own  infants  (Bar.  ii.  3 ; 
Lam.  iv.  10).  Persons  of  the  greatest  wealth  and 
station  were  to  be  seen  searching  the  dungheaps  for 
a  morsel  of  food.  The  efieminate  nobles,  whose  fair 
complexions  had  been  their  pride,  wandered  in  the 
open  streets  like  blackened  but  living  skeletons 
(Lam.  iv.  5,  8).  Still  the  king  was  seen  in  public, 
sitting  in  the  gate  where  justice  was  administered, 
that  his  people  might  approach  him,  though  indeed 
he  had  no  help  to  give  them  (xxxviii.  7). 

At  hist,  after  sixteen  dreadful  months  had  dragged 
00,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  It  was  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  month,  about  the  middle  of  July,  at 
midnight,  as  Josephus  with  careful  minuteness  in- 
forms us,  that  the  breach  in  those  stout  and  vener- 
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able  walls  was  effected.  The  moon,  nin,e  days  old, 
had  gone  down  below  the  hiUs  which  form  the 
western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem,  or  was,  at 
any  rate,  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter  darkness 
which  reigns  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  an  eastern 
town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to  rest,  and 
where  there  are  but  few  windows  to  emit  light 
from  within  the  houses.  The  wretched  remnants  of 
the  army,  starved  and  exhausted,  had  lefl  the  walls, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
the  Chaldeans.  Passing  in  through  the  breach, 
they  made  their  way,  as  their  custom  was,  to  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Temple 
was  entered  by  a  hostile  force,  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  cotti-t  of  the  gi*eat  king  took  their  seats  in 
state  in  the  middle  gate  of  the  hitherto  virgin 
house  of  Jehovah.  The  alarm  quickly  spread 
through  the  sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah,  collecting 
his  wives  and  children  (Joseph.)  and  surrounding 
himself  with  the  few  soldiers  who  had  survived  the 
accidents  of  the  siege,  made  his  way  out  of  the 
city  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  Assy- 
rians had  entered,  by  a  sti-eet  which,  like  the  Bein 
eS'Surein  at  Damascus,  ran  between  two  walls 
(probably  those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
so-called  Tyropoeon  valley),  and  issued  at  a  gate 
above  the  royal  gardens  and  the  Fountain  of 
Siloam.  Thence  he  took  the  road  towards  the 
Jordan,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  i-efuge,  as  David 
had,  at  some  fortified  place  in  the  mountains  on  its 
eastern  side.  On  the  road  they  were  met  and 
recognized  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  foimerly 
deserted  to  the  Chaldeans.  By  them  the  intelligence 
was  communicated,  with  the  eager  treachery  of  de- 
serters, to  the  generals  in  the  city  (Joseph.),  and, 
as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  peimitted  it,  swift 
pursuit  was  made.  The  king's  party  must  have 
had  some  hours*  start,  and  ought  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  i-eaching  the  Joixlan ;  but,  either  from 
tbeir  being  on  foot,  weak  and  infiim,  while  the 
pursuers  were  mounted,  or  perliaps  owing  to  the 
incumbrance  of  the  women  and  baggage,  they  w^^re 
oveiiaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  within  sight 
of  the  river.  A  few  of  the  people  only  remained 
round  the  person  of  the  king.  The  i-est  fled  in  all 
dij^ections,  so  that  he  was  easily  taken. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the  uppei* 
end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  some  35  miles  beyond 
Baalbec,  and  therefore  about  ten  days'  journey  from 
Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and  his  sons  were 
despatched  ;  his  daughters  were  kept  at  Jerusalem, 
and  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  notorious 
Ishmael  at  Mizpah.  When  he  was  brought  before 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  king  reproached  him  in 
the  severest  terms,  first  for  bi"esiking  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  next  for  ingratitude  (Joseph.).  He  then, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  characteristic  of  those 
cruel  times,  oixiered  his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him, 
and  lastly  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  He  was 
then  loaded  with  brazen  fetters,  and  at  a  hiter  period 
taken  to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  We  are  not  told 
whether  he  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  his 
brother  Jehoiachin,  who  at  that  time  was  also  in 
captivity  there ;  nor  do  we  know  the  time  of  his 
death ;  but  from  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the 
statement  of  Jehoiakim's  release  by  Evil-3Iei*odach, 
26  yeai-s  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  natural 
to  infer  that  by  that  time  Zedekiah's  suffeiings  had 
ended. 

The  fact  of  his  interview  with  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Ribhih,  and  his  being  carried  blind  to  Babylon,  recon- 
ciles two  predictions  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  whi<^' 
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at  the  time  of  their  delivery  must  have  appeared 
conflicting,  and  which  Joeephus  indeed  particularly 
states  Zedekiah  alleged  as  his  reason  for  not  giving 
more  heed  to  Jeremiah.  The  former  of  these  (Jer. 
zxxii.  4)  states  that  Zedekiah  shall  '*  speak  with 
the  king  of  Babylon  mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  eyes 
shall  behold  his  eyes;"  the  latter  (Ez.  zii.  13), 
that  ''he  shall  be  brought  to  Babylon,  yet  shall 
he  not  see  it,  though  he  die  thei-e."  The  whole  of 
this  prediction  of  Ezekiel,  whose  prophecies  appear 
to  have  been  delivered  at  Babylon  (Ez.  i.  1-3; 
xi.  1),  is  truly  remarkable  as  describing  almost 
exactly  the  circumstances  of  Zedekiah's  flight. 

2.  OnjinV  ^^  'njipnV:  2f«€ic/os :  Sededas,) 
Son  of  Chenaanah,  a  propliet  at  the  court  of  Ahab, 
head,  or,  if  not  head,  virtual  leader  of  the  college. 
He  appears  but  once,  viz.,  as  spokesman  when  the 
prophets  are  consolted  by  Ahab  on  the  i*esult  of 
his  proposed  expedition  to  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K. 
zxii. ;  2  Chr.  xviii.). 

Zedekiah  had  prepai^d  himself  for  the  interview 
with  a  pair  of  iron  horns  after  the  symbolic 
custom  of  the  prophets  (oomp.  Jer.  xiii.  zix.), 
the  horns  of  the  reem,  or  buffalo,  which  was  the 
recognised  emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  17).  With  these,  in  the  interval  of  Micaiah*s 
arrival,  he  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  Ahab 
should  drive  the  Syiians  before  him.  When  Micaiah 
appeared  and  had  delivered  his  prophecy,  Zedekitih 
sprang  forward  and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  face, 
accompanying  it  by  a  taunting  sneer.  For  this  he 
is  threatened  by  Micaiah  in  terms  which  are  hardly 
intelligible  to  us,  but  which  evidently  allude  to 
some  personal  danger  to  Zedekiah. 

The  narrative  of  the  Bible  does  not  imply  that  the 
blow  struck  by  Zedekiah  was  prompted  by  more 
than  sudden  anger,  or  a  wish  to  insult  and  humi- 
liate the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  But  Josephus  takes 
a  veij  different  view,  which  he  developes  at  some 
length  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §3).  He  relates  that  aiier 
Micaiah  had  spoken,  Zedekiah  again  came  forward, 
and  denounced  him  as  false  on  the  ground  that  his 
prophecy  contradicted  the  prediction  of  Elijah,  that 
Ahab*s  blood  should  be  licked  up  by  dogs  in  the 
field  of  Naboth  of  Jezreel ;  and  as  a  fui*ther  proof  that 
he  was  an  impostor,  he  struck  him,  daring  him  to  do 
what  Iddo,  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  had 
doue  to  Jeroboam — ^viz.,  wither  his  hand. 

This  addition  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  related 
by  Josephus  with  gi-eat  ciroumstantiality,  and  was 
doubtless  drawn  by  him  from  that  source,  unhappily 
now  lost,  from  which  he  has  added  so  many  admirable 
touches  to  the  outlines  of  the  sacred  nantitive. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  Zedekiah  and  his 
foUowere  wero,  whether  prophets  of  Jehovah  or  of 
some  fdlse  deity,  it  seems  hsu'dly  possible  to  enter- 
tain anv  doubt.  True,  thev  use  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  that  was  a  habit  of  false  prophets 
(Jer.  X xviii.  2,  comp.  xxix.  21,  31),  and  there  is  a 
vast  diff'eronce  between  the  casual  manner  in  which 
they  mention  the  awful  Name,  and  the  full,  and  as 
it  were,  formal  style  in  which  Micaiah  pitxlaims  and 
reiterates  it  Seeing  also  that  Ahab  and  his  queen 
were  professedly  wo^ippers  of  Baal  and  Ashtaioth, 
and  that  a  few  years  only  before  this  event  they 
had  an  establishment  consisting  of  two  bodies — one 
of  450,  the  other  of  400 — prophets  of  this  false 
worahip,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  could 

•  Once  only,  viz.  1  K.  xxU.  11. 
^  The  meanii^  U  slightly  altered  by  the  change  in  the 
vowel-pointsw  hi  the  fonner  case  It  sigDlfles  au  "  addition  " 
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have  been  also  400  prophets  of  Jehovah  at  his  ooort. 
But  the  inquiry  of  the  king  of  Jodah  seenn  to  deok 
the  point.  After  hearing  the  prediction  of  Zede- 
kiah and  hb  fellows,  he  asks  at  once  for  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah :  "  Is  there  not  here  besides  ("I^P)  a 
prophet  of  Jehovah  that  we  may  enquire  of  him  1 " 
The  natural  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  others 
were  not  prophets  of  J^ovah,  but  were  the  4<>J 
prophets  of  Ashtaroth  (A.  V.  "  the  groves")  who 
escaped  the  sword  of  Elijah  (comp.  1  K.  xviii.  19 
with  22,  40).  They  had  spoken  in  His  name,  bat 
there  was  something  about  them — some  trait  of 
manner,  costume,  m*  gesture — which  aroosed  the 
suspicions  of  Jehoshaphat,  and,  to  the  practised  cje 
of  one  who  lived  at  the  eentre  of  J^iovah-wor^ip 
and  was  well  versed  in  the  marks  of  the  genoioe 
prophet,  proclaimed  them  counterfeits.  With  these 
few  words  Zedekiah  may  be  iefl  to  the  oblirico  io 
which,  except  on  this  one  occasion,  he  remains.  [G.] 

3.  (4n»i^n  VO  The  son  of  Maasdah,  a  &]se  pro- 
phet in  Babylon  among  the  captives  who  vat 
taken  with  Jeooniah  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22).  He  wss 
denounced  in  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  for  harin£. 
with  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  buoyed  up  the  peofle 
with  false  hopes,  and  for  profane  and  flajg^tioos  col- 
duct.  Thdr  names  were  to  become  a  byword,  tai 
their  t«nib]e  fate  a  warning.  Of  this  hie  we  hare 
no  direct  intimation,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
tliey  incuned  it:  the  prophet  simply  pronouDces 
that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Nebachal- 
nezzar  and  be  burnt  to  death.  In  the  Taipim  <  f 
R.  Joseph  on  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3  the  story  is  told  thst 
Joshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  the  high-priest  was  a5t 
into  the  furaace  of  fire  with  Ahab  and  Zedekiah. 
but  that,  while  they  were  consumed,  he  was  saved 
for  his  righteousness'  sake. 

4.  The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princes « 
Judah  who  wero  assembled  in  the  scribes*  chambn' 
of  the  king's  palace,  when  Micaiah  announced  thst 
Bainich  had  read  tlie  woixls  of  Jeremiah  in  the  e»n 
of  the  people  fi-om  the  chamber  of  Gemariah  the 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZEEB  (IKT :  6  Z^jB:  Zeb).    On«  of  the  twa 

"princes"  (WB5^)  of  Blidian  in  the  great  iamkn 

of  Israel— inferior  to  the  "  kings  "  Zebah  and  Za!- 
munna.  He  is  always  named  with  Ores  (Jade, 
vii.  25,  viii.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11).  The  name  sigw6<i 
in  Hebi^w  **  wolf,"  just  as  Oreb  does  •»  crow,-  and 
the  two  are  appropriate  enough  to  the  costoon^  of 
predatory  waniors,  who  delight  in  oonferriBg  sodi 
names  on  their  chiefii. 

Zeeb  and  Oreb  were  not  slain  at  the  6rst  root 
of  the  Arabs  below  the  spring  of  Harod,  but  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  struggle,  probably  in  crosucc 
the  Jordan  at  a  foid  further  down  the  rivei-,  nmi 
the  passes  which  descend  from  Moant  Ephreun. 
An  enormous  mass  of  their  followers  perished  with 
tliem.  [Oreb.]  Zeeb,  the  wolf,  was  broo^bt  t.- 
bay  in  a  winepress  which  in  later  times  bore  h» 
name— the  "winepress  of  Zeeb"  (3K|  ^jgl- 
*laK9^Chl>;  Alex.Iaice^ft/3:  TorcuhrZeby  [<J  I 

ZEXAH  (y^V  and  ^jfe^,  t.  e.  Tsela:  in  Jo4. 

Vat.  omite ;  Alex.  Si|Aa[Acf  ;  in  Ssm.  h  rf 
wAffvpf  in  both:  Sela;  m  iaierw).  One  of  the 
cities  in  the  allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  znii.  28  . 

(aUofV),  in  the  latter  a  ''rih"  (FHnrt,Jh«*.  «.«?»•' 
Compare  the  equlvalenU  oC  the  LXX.  and  Va)g.  laSnad 
as  given  above. 
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It5  place  in  the  list  vi  between  Taralah  and  ha- 
Elep^.  None  of  these  places  have,  however,  been 
vet  discovered.  The  interest  of  Zelah  resides  in  the 
fact  that  it  contained  the  fiiroily  tomb  of  Kish  the 
&ther  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14),  in  which  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  also  appirently  of  the 
two  sons  and  iive  ^prandbons  of  Saul,  sacriHoed  to 
Jehovah  on  the  hill  of  Gibeah,  at  last  foand  their 
mtin^-place  (oomp.  ver.  13).  As  containing  their 
sepulchre,  Zelah  was  in  all  probability  the  native 
place  c  of  the  family  of  Kish,  and  therefore  his 
home,  and  the  home  of  Saul  before  his  selection  as 
king  had  brought  him  into  prominence.  This  ap- 
peu^  to  have  been  generally  overlooiced,  but  it  is 
impoi-tant,  because  it  gives  a  different  starting-point 
to  that  usually  assumed  for  the  journey  of  Saul  in 
qu«st  of  his  father's  asses,  as  well  as  a  different 
goal  for  his  return  after  the  anointing ;  and  although 
the  position  of  2^1ah  is  not  and  may  never  be  known, 
still  it  is  one  step  nearer  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plicated difficulties  of  that  route  to  know  that 
Gibeah — Saul's  royal  residence  after  he  became  king 
—was  not  necessarily  the  point  either  of  his  de- 
parture or  his  retuni. 

The  absence  of  any  connexion  between  the  names 
of  Zelah  and  Zelzah  (too  fi^ueutly  assumed)  is 
noticed  under  the  latter  head.  [G.] 

ZEL'EK  (P^V :  'EXic,  SeX^  ;  Alex.  :i$\€yl, 

ScAA^ir:  Zelec),  An  Ammonite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37;  1  Chr.  xi.  39). 

ZELOPH'EHAD  nnaSv  :   ItaKwwLZx  Sal- 

T     i  T     # 

fhaad).  Son  of  Hepher,  son  of  Gilead,  son  of  Machir, 
son  of  Manasf^h  (Josh.  xvii.  3).  He  was  appa- 
rently  the  second  son  of  his  father  Hepher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  1.5),  though  Simonis  and  others,  following  the 
interpretation  of  the  Rabbis,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  etymology  of  his  name  indicates  a 

fintrbom,  explains  the  teim  ^VlfT\  as  meaning  that 

hii  lot  came  up  second.  Zelophehad  came  out  of 
Kfvpt  with  Moses ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him 
i»  that  he  took  no  part  in  Korah's  rebellion,  but 
that  he  died  in  the  wilderness,  as  did  the  whole  of 
that  generation  (Num.  xiv.  35,  xxvii.  3).  On  his 
death  without  male  heirs,  his  five  daughters,  just 
after  the  second  numbering  in  the  wilderness,  came 
before  M(»es  and  Eleazar  to  claim  the  inheriUmce  of 
their  father  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  claim 
was  admitted  by  Divine  direction,  and  a  law  was 
promulgated,  to  be  of  general  application,  that  if  a 
man  died  without  sons  his  inheritance  should  pass 
t>)  his  daughters  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1-11), 
which  led  to  a  fuither  enactment  (Num.  xxxvi.), 
that  such  heiresses  should  not  marry  out  of  their 
own  tribe — a  i-egulation  which  the  five  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  complied  with,  being  all  married  to 
sons  of  Manasseh,  so  that  Zelophehad's  inheritance 
continued  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Tlie  law  of 
suocessicMi,  as  ezempUBed  in  the  case  of  Zelophehad, 
is  treated  at  length  by  Selden  {De  Success,  capp. 
xxii.  xxiii.). 

The  interest  of  the  case,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
has  led  to  the  careful  preservation  of  Zelophehad's 

*  In  like  manner  the  sepulchre  of  the  fiamlly  of  Jesse 
was  at  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  it.  32). 

*  Apparently  reading  S^V*  The  Tolmnd  has  nn- 
nerom  explanations,  the  favourite  one  being  that  Zelzah 

wu  Jeniialem>-*<  the  shadow  (^ V)  ^^  ^^^''   Something 
of  this  kind  is  at  the  root  of  the  maridie  of  the  Vulg. 
'  The  name  Sumrah  occnrs  more  than  once  elsewhere 
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genealogy.  Beginning  with  Joseph,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  daughters  of  2^1ophehad  aie  the  seventh 
generation.  So  are  Salmon,  Bezaleel,  and  Zophai 
(apparaitly  the  first  settler  of  his  family),  from 
their  patriarchal  ancestors;  while  Caleb,  Achan,  and 
Phmehas  are  the  sixth ;  Joshua  seems  to  have  been 
the  eighth.  [Shuthelah.]  The  average,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  between  6  and  7  generations,  which,  at 
40  yeai-s  to  a  generation  (as  suited  to  the  length  of  lite 
at  that  time)  gives  between  240  and  280  yeai-s,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  reckoning  of  215  years  for 
the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Kgypt  -f-  ^^  years 
in  the  wilderness  =  255  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §5 ; 
Selden,  De  Success*  xxii.  xxiii.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZELO'TES(Zi|XctfT^s:  ZeloUs).  The  epithet 
given  to  the  Apostle  Simon  to  distinguish  him  from 
Simon  Peter  (Luke  vi.  15).  In  Matt.  x.  4,  he  is 
called  '*  Simon  the  Canaanite,*'  the  last  word  being 
a  corruption  of  the  Aramaic  term,  of  which  "  Ze- 

>  lotes "   is  the  Greek  equivalent.    [Canaanite  ; 

I  Simon  5.] 

ZEL'ZAH  (nV^V,  ue.  Tseltsach:  aXXo/A^yovi<i 

ftc7(iXa,  in  both  MSS. :  in  meridie).  A  place  named 
once  only  (1  Sam.  x.  2),  as  on  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin,  close  to  (D^)  Hachel's  sepulchre.  It  was 
the  first  point  in  the  homeward  journey  of  Saul 
after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  Rachel's  sepulchre 
is  still  shown  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Beth- 
lehem, but  no  acceptable  identiBcation  of  2^1zach 
has  been  proposed.  It  is  usually  considered  as  iden- 
tical with  Zelah,  the  home  of  Kish  and  Saul,  and 
that  again  with  Beit-jala.  But  this  is  not  tenable; 
at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  to  support  it.  The 
names  Zelah  and  Zelznch  are  not  only  not  identical, 
but  they  have  haixlly  anything  in  common,  still 

less  have  ny^lf  and  ^L^ ;  nor  is  Beit-jala  close 

enough  to  the  Kubbet  Bahil  to  answer  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Samuel.  [G.] 

ZEMARA'IM  (Onoy :  ^dpa ;  Alex,  ^t^pifx : 

Senviraiti),  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22).  It  is  named  between 
Beth  ha-Ambah  and  Bethel,  and  therefore  on  the 
assumption  that  A]-abah  in  the  former  name  denotes 
as  usual  the  Joi-dan  Valley,  we  should  expect  to 
find  Zemaraim  either  in  the  valley  or  in  some  posi- 
tion on  its  western  edge,  between  it  and  Bethel.  In 
the  former  case  a  trace  of  the  name  may  remain  in 
Churbet  el-Szomra,  which  is  marked  in  Seetzen's 
map  [Beisen,  vol.  iv.  map  2)  as  about  4  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  appeal's  as  eS'Sumrah*  in 
those  of  Robinson  and  Van  de  Velde.'  (See  also 
Rob.  B.  B.  i.  569.)  In  the  latter  case  Zemai^m 
may  be  connected,  or  identical,  with  Mount  Ze- 
MARAiai,  which  must  have  been  in  the  highland 
district. 

In  either  event  Zemai*aim  mav  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zemarim  or 
Zemarites,  who  were  related  to  the  Hittites  and 
Amorites ;  who,  like  them,  are  represented  in  the 
Biblical  account  as  descendants  of  Canaan,  but, 
from  some  cause  or  other  unexplained,  have  left 

In  the  Jordan  volley.  It  is  found  close  to  the  "  Round 
fountain"  in  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth ;  also  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

'  In  the  2nd  ed.  of  Robluson  (1.  569)  the  name  is  given 
OS  es  S^mra ;  bat  this  Is  probably  a  misprint.  See  the 
Arable  Index  to  ed,  i.,  the  text,  11. 305,  and  the  maps  to 
both  editions. 
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but  very  scanty  traces  of  their  existence.  The 
lists  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  tribes  which  they  commemorate. 
The  Avites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Ophnites,  the  Je- 
busites,  are  all  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Josh, 
zriii.  22-28,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
Zemarites  may  add  another  to  the  list.         .  [6.] 

ZEMARA'IM,  MOUNT  (DnO^  in :    rh 

6pos  2ofu(fM0y:  mans  Someron),  An  eminence  men- 
tioned in  2  Chr.  xiii.  4  only.  It  was  '*  in  Mount 
Ephraitn,"  that  is  to  say  within  the  general  district 
of  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe.  It  appears  to 
have  been  close  to  the  scene  of  the  engagement  men* 
tioned  in  the  narrative,  which  again  may  be  in- 
fened  to  have  been  south  of  Bethel  and  Ephraim 
(ver.  19).  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  a  position 
so  far  south  is  no  contradiction  to  its  being  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  It  has  been  already  shown  under 
Rahah  [998  6]  that  the  name  of  Mount  EphiTiim 
probably  extended  as  far  as  er-Ram,  4  miles  south 
of  Beitia,  and  8  of  TaiyHbeh,  the  possible  represen- 
tative of  Ephraim.  Whether  Mount  Zemaraim  is 
identical  with,  or  related  to,  the  place  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  If  thejr  prove  to  be  distinct  places 
they  will  furnish  a  double  testimony  to  the  presence 
of  tiie  ancient  tribe  of  Zemarites  in  this  pail  of  the 
country.  No  name  answering  to  Zemaraim  has 
been  yet  discovered  in  the  maps  or  information  of 
travellers  on  the  highland. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate, this  name  is  rendered  by  the  same  woixi  which 
in  the  former  represents  Samaria.  But  this,  though 
repeated  (with  a  difference)  in  the  case  of  Zemarite, 
can  haixlly  be  more  than  an  accidental  error,  since 
the  names  have  little  or  no  resemblance  in  Hebrew. 
In  the  present  case  Samuia  is  besides  inadmissible 
on  topographical  grounds.  [G.] 

ZEM'ABITE,  THE  (nO-Vn :  6  Xofutpmos : 

Samaraeus),  One  of  the  Hamite  tribes  who  in  the 
genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  (ver.  18),  and  1  Chr. 
i.  (ver.  16),  are  represented  as  **  sons  of  Canaan." 
It  is  named  between  the  Arvadite,  or  people  of 
Ruad,  and  the  Hamathite,  or  people  of  Hamah. 
Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  this  ancient  tribe. 
The  old  interpi-eters  (Jerusalem  Targum,  Arabic 
Version,  &c.)  place  them  at  Emessa,  the  modem 
Hums,  Michaelis  {SpicUegium,  ii.  51),  revolting 
at  the  want  of  similarity  between  the  two  names 
(whidi  is  perhaps  the  strongest  ai^ument  in  favour 
of  the  old  identification),  proposes  to  locate  them  at 
Sumra  (the  Simyra  of  the  cUssical  geographera), 
which  name  is  mentioned  by  Shaw  as  attached  to 
a  site  of  ruins  near  Arka,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Syria,  10  or  11  miles  above  Tripoli. 

On  the  new  French  map  of  the  Lebanon  {Ccui^ 
du  Liban,  &c.,  1862)  it  appears  as  Kobbet  oum 
Shoumra,  and  lies  between  Ju^ka  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 2  kilometres  from  the  latter,  and  5}  from 
the  former.  Beyond,  however,  the  resemblance  in 
the  names,  and  the  proximity  of  Buad  and  Arka^ 
the  probable  seats  of  the  Arvadites  and  Arkitea,  and 
the  consequent  inference  that  the  original  seat  of 
the  Zemarites  must  have  been  somewhere  in  this 
direction,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Su$nra  or 
Shoumra  have  any  connexion  with  the  Tsemarites 
of  the  andent  records. 

Traces  of  their  having  wandered  to  the  south  are 
possibly  aflbrded  by  the  name  Zemaraim,  formerly 
attached  to  two  places  in  the  topographical  lists  of 
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Central  Palestine — a  district  which  appears  to  hare 
been  veiy  attractive  to  the  aboriginal  waodrnog 
tribes  from  every  qnarter.  [Zbmaradi  ;  see  also 
AviM,  Ophni,  &c.] 

The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  would  connect  the  Ze- 
marites with  Samaria.  In  this  they  hare  be«n 
followed  by  some  ooromentators.  But  the  idea  is 
a  delusicn,  gromided  on  the  inability  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  to  express  the  Hebrew  letters  of  both 
names.  [0.] 


ZEM'IRA  (nnnDV :  Zc/up<£;  Ala.  ZmtufUs: 

Zoamra).  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  soo  o( 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

ZENAN'dJV:  2cm(;  Alex.2cyFatfi:  Sbun). 

One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of  Jodah,  ntxh 
ated  in  the  district  of  the  SbefSlah  (Jodi.  xt.  37  . 
It  occura  in  the  second  group  of  the  enumcratioci, 
which  contains  amongst  otbera  Migdal-gad  sad 
Lachiah.  It  is  probably  identical  with  ^A5ii5« 
a  place  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Micah  in  tbr 
same  connexion. 

Schwarz  (103)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  '*  tiie 
village  Zan-abra,  situated  2^  English  miles  soatk- 
east  of  Mareahah.*'  By  this  he  doabtless  int«Dds 
the  place  which  in  the  lists  of  Robinson  {B.  R. 
1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  App.  117)  is  called  ea-6ewt&ira4, 

SwUmJIi    ancl    in   TobWs  DriiU   Wiutdermg 

(149),  esSenndbereh.  The  latter  traveller  in  hii 
map  pboes  it  about  2}  miles  due  east  of  Martsk 
(Maresha),  But  this  identification  is  more  tfaaa 
doubtfuL  [G.] 

ZE'NAS  (ZiyrSs,  a  contraction  from  Zip^iimpts, 
as  *AprtfMS  fit>m  'Aprc/Af8s»pot,  Nv^i^os  trcm 
Nv/A^o8a»pof,  and,  probably,  'Ep/iax  from  t^ft^ 
8«pof),  a  believer,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  fiom 
the  context,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  nMD> 
tioned  in  Tit.  iii.  13  in  MMinexion  with  Apollos,  sod. 
together  with  him,  is  there  commended  by  St.  Paul 
to  the  care  and  ho^itality  of  Titus  and  the  CreU: 
brethren.  He  is  further  described  as  **  the  hwyer" 
(rhw  wofUK6y).  It  is  impossible  to  detennine  witii 
certainty  whether  we  are  to  infer  from  this  desigiu- 
tion  that  Zenas  was  a  Roman  jariacoosnU  or  » 
Jewish  doctor.  Grotius  accepts  the  former  site- 
native,  and  thinks  that  he  was  a  Greek  who  hki 
studied  Roman  law.  The  N.  T.  uh^  of  nfutis 
leads  rather  to  the  other  inference.  Traditioa  ha* 
been  somewhat  busy  with  the  name  of  Zenas.  Tb* 
Syntqxis  de  Vita  et  MorU  Propthdanmk  Apngtoit" 
rum  et  Duc^puUfrvm  Domini^  ascribed  to  Dorodwu> 
of  Tyre,  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of  tke 
'*  seventy-two  "  disciples,  and  snfaaeqoeatly  bi>b-i(> 
of  Diospolis  in  Palestine  {BM.  Pair,  iii  l'o»^  - 
The  '*  seventy-two  **  disdplcs  of  Dorotheas  a^^  1k«- 
ever,  a  mere  string  of  names  picked  out  of  saluta- 
tions and  other  incidental  notices  in  the  N.  T.  TV« 
Greek  Menologies  on  the  festival  of  S&  Bartho^x 
mew  and  Titus  (Aug.  25)  refer  to  a  certain  life  -i*' 
Titus,  ascribed  to  S^as,  which  is  also  quoted  fcr 
the  supposed  converaion  of  the  younger  Pliny  (con- 
pare  Fabricios,  Codex  J^tocr,  N,  T,  iL  831,  ::■. 
The  association  of  Zenas  with  Titus,  in  St.  Fanl- 
Epistle  to  the  latter,  sufficiently  Mooosts  fer  the 
forgery.  [W.  B.  J.] 

Z£PHANrAH(n^JfiV:  So^orfay :  SofA^ii. 
These  forms  refer  to  another  punctuatioB,  tTJfiV, 
a  participial  fbim).     Jerome  derives  the  bib>^  f)«o^ 
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nfiV,  and  nippoaes  it  to  mean  apecubdor  Dotmni, 
**  watcher  of  the  Lord,'*  an  appropriate  appellation 
for  a  prophet.  The  pedigree  of  Zephaniah,  cfa.  L  I, 
is  traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor,  Hezekiah :  supposed 
by  Aben  Ezra  to  be  the  celebrated  king  of  that  name. 
This  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  the  fiict  that 
tiw  pedigree  terminates  with  that  name,  points  to  a 
personage  of  rank  and  importance.  Late  critics  and 
commentators  generally  acquiesce  in  this  hypothesis, 
m.  Kichhom,  Hitzig,  F.  Ad.  Strauss  ( Vaticinia 
Zfphaniae,  Berlin,  1843),  Havemick,  Keil,  and 
Bleek  {EinUitung  tA  das  Alte  Testament). 

Analysis,  Chap.  i.  The  utter  desolation  of  Judaea 
K  predicted  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and  n^lect 
of  the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and  the 
Tioleoce  and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (3-9).  The 
prosperity,  security,  and  insolence  of  the  people  is 
oootra»ted  with  the  horrors  of  the  day  of  wrath ; 
the  assaults  upon  the  fenced  cities  and  high  towen, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  people  (10-18).  Ch.  ii.,  a 
call  to  repentance  (1-3),  with  prediction  of  the  ruin 
of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the  yisitation  (4-7). 
Other  enemies  of  Judah,  Moab,  Ammon,  are  threat- 
ened with  perpetual  destruction,  Ethiopia  with 
s  great  slaughter,  and  Ninereh,  the  capital  of 
A$5Tria,  with  desolation  (8-15).  Ch.  iii.  The  pro- 
|4)et  addresses  Jerusalem,  which  he  reproves  shai'ply 
for  vice  and  disobedience,  the  cruelty  of  the  princes 
and  the  treachery  of  the  priests,  and  for  their  ge- 
neral (fitregard  of  warnings  and  risitations  (1-7). 
He  then  concludes  with  a  series  of  promises,  the 
de^itmction  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  the 
restoration  of  exiles,  the  extirpation  of  the  proud 
and  violent,  and  the  permanent  peace  and  blessed- 
new  of  the  poor  and  afflicted  remnant  who  shall 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  These  exhortations 
to  rejoicing  and  exertion  are  mingled  with  inti* 
nations  of  a  complete  manifestation  of  God's 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  restoration  of  His 
I«ople  (8-20). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace, 
energy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and 
etfcctive  alternations  of  threats  and  promises.  Its 
prophetical  import  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  accurate 
predictions  of  the  desoiatk>n  which  has  fallen  upon 
each  of  the  nations  denounced  for  their  crimes; 
Kthiopia,  which  is  menaced  with  a  terrible  invasion, 
being  alone  exempted  from  the  doom  of  perpetual 
ruio.  The  general  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  Mes- 
sianic, but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
Person  of  our  Lonl. 

The  date  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  inscription  ; 
vix.  the  reign  of  Joeiah,  from  642  to  611  B.C. 
This  date  accords  fully  with  internal  indications. 
Nineveh  is  represented  as  in  a  state  of  peace 
utd  prosperity,  while  the  notices  of  Jerusalem 
toudi  upon  the  same  tendencies  to  idolatry  and 
crime  which  are  condemned  by  the  contemporary 
Jeremiah. 

It  is  most  probable,  moi^eover,  that  the  prophecy 
was  delivered  befora  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when 
the  reformation,  for  which  it  prepares  the  way,  was 
earned  into  effect,  and  about  the  time  when  the 
Scythians  overran  the  empires  of  Western  Asia, 
extending  their  devastations  to  Palestine.  The  no- 
tices which  ai'e  supposed  by  some  critics  to  indicate 
a  somewhat  later  date  are  saUs&ctorily  explained. 
The  king^R  children,  who  are  spoken  of,  in  ch.  i.  8, 
a.<  oddicteil  to  foreign  habits,  could  not  have  been 
<OQft  of  Joitiah,  who  was  but  eight  years  old  at  his 
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accession,  but  were  probably  his  brothers  or  near 
relatives.  The  remnant  of  Baal  (ch.  i.  4)  implies 
that  some  partial  reformation  had  previously  taken 
place,  while  the  notices  of  open  idolatry  are  incom- 
patible with  the  state  of  Judah  after  the  discoveiy 
of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  [F.  C.  C] 

2.  {'Xa/payia ;  Alex.  So^oyfat :  Sophonias),  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
(1  Chr.  vi.  36  [21]^. 

3.  (So^oyfoT.)  The  son  of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  xxi. 
I),  and  sagan  or  second  priest  in  the  reign  of  2iede- 
kiidi.  He  succeeded  Jehoiada  (Jer.  xxix.  25,  26), 
and  was  probably  a  i-uler  of  the  Temple,  whose 
office  it  was  among  others  to  punish  pretenders  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  in  a  letter 
from  Babylon,  to  punish  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  29). 
Twice  was  he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of 
Jeremiah  the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Chaldeans  (Jer.  xxi.  1),  and  to  implora  him  to 
intercede  for  the  people  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  On  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuzaradan  he  was  taken 
with  Seiaiah  the  high-priest  and  others,  and  slain 
at  Riblah  (Jer.  Iii.  24,  27 ;  2  K.  xxv.  18.  21),  In 
2  K.  xxv.  18,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3,  his  name  is  written  in 
the  longer  form  ^H^^DV. 

4.  Father  of  Josiah  2  (Zech.  vi.  10),  and  of  Hen, 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text  of  Zech. 
vi.  14,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZEPHATH'  (MBV  '  S«4»^« ;  -^^^  3«4»<P  - 
Sephath).  The  earlier  name  (accoitling  to  the  single 
notice  of  Judg.  i.  17)  of  a  Canaanite  town,  which 
after  its  captura  and  destruction  was  called  by  the 
Israelites  Hormah.  Two  identifications  have  been 
proposed  for  Zephath : — that  of  Dr.  Robinson  with 

the  well-known  Pass  es-Stifd  {^MuaiS)*  by  which 

the  ascent  is  made  from  the  bordei*s  of  the  ArcAah 
to  the  higher  level  of  the  "  South  country"  {B.  H. 
ii.  181),  and  that  of  Mr.  Rowlands  (Williams's  Holy 
City,  i.  464)  with  SehAta,  2 J  houre  beyond  Khaiasa, 
on  the  road  to  Suez,  and  }  of  an  hour  north  of 
Rohebeh  or  Ruheibeh, 

The  former  of  these,  Mr.  Wilton  {The  Negeb 
&c.,  199,  200)  has  challenged,  on  account  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  pass  for  the  approach  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  inappropriateness  of  so  rugged 
and  desolate  a  spot  for  the  position  of  a  city  of 
any  impoitance.  The  question  really  forms  part 
of  a  much  larger  one,  wliich  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss — ^viz.  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites 
approached  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  the  mean  time 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  attempt  in 
question  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  which  is  so  far 
in  favour  of  the  steepness  of  the  pass.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  nature  of  the  site  is  one  which  might 
be  brought  with  equal  force  against  the  existence  of 
many  others  of  the  towns  in  this  region.  On  the 
identification  of  Mr.  Rowlands  some  doubt  is  thrown 
by  the  want  of  cei-tainty  as  to  the  name,  as  well  as 
by  the  &ct  that  no  later  traveller  has  succeeded  in 
finding  the  name  Sehdta,  or  the  spot.  Dr.  Stewart 
{Tent  and  Khan,  205)  heard  of  the  name,  but 
east  of  KhcUasa  instead  of  south,  and  this  was  in 
answer  to  a  leading  question — always  a  dangerous 
experiment  with  Arabs. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may 
shortly  be  found,  to  attempt  at  least  the  examina- 
tion and  reconcilement  of  these  and  the  like  contra- 
dictory statements  and  inferences.  [G.] 
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nn&y :  ii  ^N^oy^  Kvrk  •jBo^^ay,  in  both  MSS. ; 

Joseph.  <p,  'itupOd :  Vallis  Sephata),  The  spot  in 
which  Asa  joined  battle  with  Zei-ah  the  Ethiopian 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  10  only).     It  was  **at'*  or  mtljer 

<*  belonging  to  "  Mareshah  (ntSHD/  :  Joseph.  oifK 

&wm$€v).  This  would  seem  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility  of  its  being,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(ii.  31),  at  Teli  ca-Safieh,  which  is  not  less  than  8 
miles  from  Marash^  the  modem  i-epresentative  of 
Mareshah.  It  is  not  improbable  that  an  examination 
of  the  neighbourhood  might  reveal  both  spot  and 
name.  Considering  the  enormous  number  of  the 
combatants,  the  ralley  must  be  an  extensive 
one.  [6.] 

ZE'PHI  (*pV:  2w<t>dp:  Sephi),  1  Chr.  i.  36. 
[Zepho.] 

ZETHO  ObV:   2tnpdpi  Sef^u),     A  son  of 

Kliphaz  son  of  Esau  (Cien.  xxxvi.  11),  and  one  of 
the  **  dukes,"  or  phylarchs,  of  the  Edomites  (ver. 
15).   In  1  Chr.  i.  36  he  is  called  Zbphi.    [E.  S.  P.] 

ZEPH'ON  (pBV :   ^eujH&y ;  Alex.  omiU :   Se- 

phon),  ZiPHiON  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  15), 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Zephonites. 

ZEPHON'ITES,  THE  OjiDVn:  6  So^W; 

Alex,  omits :  Sephonitae).  A  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  descended  iit>m  Siphon  or  Ziphion  (Num. 
xxvi.  15). 

ZER  (nv :  T^pof ;  Alex,  omits  :  Ser),   One  of 

the  foi-tiBed  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  35  only).  From  the  names  which  suc- 
ceed it  in  the  list  it  may  be  infen-ed  that  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth.  The  versions  of  the  LXX.  and  of 
the  Peshito,  both  of  this  name  and  that  which  pre- 
cedes it,  are  grounded  on  an  obvious  mistake. 
Neither  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with  Tyre  or 
Zidon. 

Ziddim  may  possibly  be  identified  with  ffoHUi] 
but  no  name  i^esembling  TsSr  appeal's  to  have  been  vet 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias.   [G.] 

ZE'RAH  (rriT:  Zap^:  -2ara).  AsonofReuel 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  37),  and 
one  of  the  "  dukes,"  or  phyhii  chs,  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  17).  Jobab  of  Bozrah,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  Edom,  perhaps  belonged  to  his  family 
(xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44j.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ZEltAH,  less  properly,  Zarah  (ITIT,  with  the 

pause  accent,  nnj:  Zapd:  Zara),    Twin  son  with 

his  elder  brother  Phnrez  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  30;  1  Chr.  ii.  6 ;  Matt.  i.  3).  His  de- 
Hcendants  were  called  Zarhites,  Ezrahites,  and 
Ixrahites  (Num.  xxvi.  20;  1  K.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  8,  11),  and  continued  at  least  down  to  the 
time  of  Zei-ubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  Neh.  xi.  24). 
Nothing  is  related  of  Zerah  individually,  beyond  the 
peculiar  drcumstanoes  of  his  birth  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
27-30),  concerning  which  see  Heidegg.  Hist.  Pa- 
triarch, xviii.  28.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  {Zap4s;  Alex.  Zapadi  Zara,)  Son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  24),  called  Zohar  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10. 

3.  {Zapd,  Zaapcit;  Alex.  Zapd,  'A{apias.)     A 

*  Probably  reading  iiyiDV.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Jocephos  here  foraakes  the  LXX.  for  the  Hebrew  text. 
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Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Iddo  or  Adiiah  (1  Chr. 
vi.  21,  41  [Heb.  vi.  26]). 

4.  {rni :    Zap4 :  Zerah.)     The  Ethiopian  or 

Cushite,  ^6^3 n,  an  invader  of  Judah,  defeated  by 

Asa. 

1.  In  its  form  the  name  is  identical  with  Uic  He- 
brew proper  name  above.  It  has  been  rapposed  to 
represent  the  Egyptian  US  ARK  EN,  poasiblT  prv 
nounoed  USARCHEN,  a  name  almost  certainly  c-f 
Semitic  origin  [Siiishak,  ii.  1289].  The  dificnooe  k 
great,  but  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  if  we  suppree 
that  the  Egyptian  deviate  from  the  original  Scmiti* 
form,  and  that  the  Hebrew  repiesents  that  form. 
or  that  a  further  deviation  than  would  hare  becL 
made  was  the  result  of  the  similarity  of  the  Hebrev 
proper  name  2Serah.  So,  KID,  even  if  prowtunr^l 
SEW  A,  or  SEVA,  is  more  remote  from  SHEBEK 
or  SHEBETEK  than  Zeiah  frmn  USARKEN.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  these  forms  nsemble  those 
of  Memphis,  Moph,  Noph,  which  evidently  lepit- 
sent  cunent  pronunciation,  probably  of  Shemites. 

2.  The  war  between  Asa  and  Zerah  ^peais  tn 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  10th,  and  bbortir 
before  the  15th,  year  of  Asa,  probably  late  in  u< 
14th,  as  we  shall  see  in  examining  the  nanatire.  U 
thereifore  occaiTed  in  about  the  same  year  of  U^ar- 
ken  II.,  fourth  king  of  the  xxiind  dynasty,  who 
b^;an  to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the  idn^  of 
Judah.  Asa's  reign,  as  far  as  the  14th  year  iodo* 
sive,  was  B.C.  dr.  953-940,  or,  if  Manaawehs  men 
be  reckoned  of  35  years,  93^920.  [Suishak,  li. 
pp.  1287-1289.] 

3.  The  first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign  were  nnd*^ 
turbed  by  war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Jodah.  lU 
also  maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men,  3O0.i>»- 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archers  of  Brajv 
min.  This  great  force  was  probably  the  irkol« 
number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  (2  Chr.  xiv.  l-^  . 
At  length,  probably  in  the  14th  year  of  Asa.  wt 
anticipated  danger  came.  Zerah,  the  Ethiopor. 
with  a  mighty  army  of  a  millioo»  Cushim  aa-i 
Lubim,  with  tiiree  hundred  chariots,  invaiied  tht 
kingdom,  and  advanced  unopposed  in  the  field  as  fc 
as  Mareshah.  As  the  invaders  afterwards  retzealel 
by  way  of  Gerar,  and  Mareshah  lay  on  the  west  ''* 
the  hill  •country  of  Judah,  whei«  it  riaes  out  of  i» 
Philistine  plain,  in  the  line  of  nuirch  from  E|^ 
to  Jerusalem,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  u*ry 
came  out  of  Egypt.  Between  the  border  oo  ta^ 
side  of  Gerar  and  Mareshah,  laj  no  important  ctf 
but  Gath.  Gath  and  Mareshah  wer«  both  fortitH 
by  Rehoboam  before  the  invasion  of  Shishak  i  • 
8),  and  were  no  doubt  captured  and  probably  «i:r 
mantled  by  that  king  (comp.  xii.  4),  whose  U>S  "^ 
conquered  towns,  &c,  shows  thai  be  not  only  to^* 
some  strong  towns,  but  that  he  subdued  thecou3*TT 
in  detail.  A  delay  in  the  capture  of  Gath,  vbr ' 
the  warlike  Philistines  may  have  opposed  a  stubbDre 
resistance,  would  have  removed  the  onlv  obktacK 
on  the  way  to  Mareshah,  thus  secaring  the  ivtnst 
that  was  afterwards  made  by  this  route.  Fnc 
Mareshah,  or  its  immediate  neighboorhood,  v»  • 
route  to  Jerusalem,  presenting  no  difficoltie  ^'^ 
those  of  a  hilly  country;  for  not  one  important 
town  is  known  to  have  Iain  between  the  capital  asl 
this  outpost  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  inrad:::: 
army  had  swarmed  across  the  border  and  de%'o<*i«^ 
the  Philistine  fields  before  Asa  ooold  nardi  te  n^ 
it.  The  distance  from  Gerar,  or  the  aoath-vot^ 
border  of  Palertine,  to  Mareshah,  was  not  moA 
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greater  tlian  from  Mareshnh  to  Jerasalenit  and, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  tracts,  woald  have 
taken  about  the  same  time  to  traverse ;  and  only 
ffuch  delay  as  woold  have  been  caused  hj  the  sieges 
of  Oath  and  Mareshah  could  have  enabled  Asa 
hastily  to  collect  a  levy  and  march  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  town,  or  hold  the  posses.  "In  the 
Valley  of  Zephatliah  at  Mareshah/'  the  two  aimies 
met.  We  cannot  pei-fectly  determine  the  site  of  the 
battle.  Mareshah,  accnniiug  to  the  Onomastioon^ 
Isy  within  two  miles  of  Bleutheropolis,  and  Dr.  Ro- 
biDsoa  has  reasonably  conjectured  its  position  to  be 
maiked  by  a  remarkable  "tell,"  or  artificial  mound, 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  site  of  the  latter 
town.  Its  signiHcation,  "that  which  is  at  the 
bead  "  would  scarcely  suit  a  position  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  valley.  But  it  seems  that  a  narrow 
ralley  terminates,  and  a  broad  one  cnmrneuces,  at 
the  supposed  site.  The  Valley  of  Zephatliah,  "  the 
watch-tower,"  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be 
the  latter,  a  broad  wadee,  descending  from  £leu* 
theropolis  in  a  noilh-westerly  direction  towards 
Teil-eS'Sdfieh,  in  which  last  name  he  is  disposed 
to  trace  the  old  appelUtion  (Bib.  Res.  ii.  31).  The 
two  have  no  connexion  whatever,  and  Robinson's 
c-onjecture  is  extremely  hazardous.  If  this  identi- 
Hcation  be  con-cct,  we  must  suppose  that  Zerah 
retired  from  before  Mareshah  towards  the  plain, 
that  he  might  use  his  "  chariots  and  hoi-semen  " 
with  efiect,  instead  of  entangling  them  in  the 
narrow  valleys  leading  towards  Jerusalem.  From 
the  prayer  of  Asa  we  may  judge  that,  when 
he  came  upon  the  invading  army,  he  saw  its 
hii;:eness,  and  so  that,  as  he  descended  through 
a  valley,  it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him.  The 
Etrrptian  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the 
g«Qeral  disposition  of  Zei-ah*s  army.  The  chaiiots 
lormed  the  first  corps  in  a  single  or  double  line ; 
l«hind  them,  massed  in  phalanxes,  wero  heavy 
armed  troops ;  probably  on  the  flanks  stood  aichers 
and  horsemen  in  lighter  formations.  Asa,  march- 
in?  down  a  valley,  must  have  attacked  in  a  heavy 
column  ;  for  none  but  the  most  highly-disciplined 
troops  can  form  line  fi-om  column  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  His  qpearmen  of  Judah  would  have  com- 
pwed  this  column :  each  bank  of  the  valley  would 
Hare  been  occupied  by  the  Benjamite  arohers,  like 
those  who  came  to  David,  '*  helpers  of  the  war, 
anned  with  bows,  and  [who]  could  use  both 
tbe  right  hand  and  the  left  in  [hurling]  stones 
and  [shooting]  arrows  out  of  a  bow"  (1  Chr. 
xii.  1,  2).  ^0  doubt  the  Ethiopian,  confident  in 
his  numbers,  disdained  to  attack  the  Hebrews  or 
dear  the  heights,  but  waited  in  the  broad  valley, 
or  the  plain.  Asa's  prayer  before  the  battle  is 
^11  of  the  noble  faith  of  the  age  of  the  Judges : 
"  Lord  [it  is]  alike  to  Thee  to  help,  whether  the 
■trong  or  the  weak :  help  us,  0  Lord  our  God  ; 
fer  we  rest  on  Thee,  and  in  Thy  name  we  go 
a^Dst  this  multitude.  O  Lord,  Thou  [art]  our 
^'M ;  let  not  man  prevail  gainst  Thee."  From  the 
•coouDt  of  Abijah's  defeat  of  Jeroboam,  we  may 
*ippose  that  the  priests  sounded  their  trumpets, 
vid  the  men  of  Judah  descended  with  a  shout 
CiChr.  xiii.  14,  15).  The  hills  and  mountains 
v^rp  the  fiivoarite  camping-places  of  the  Hebrews, 
Who  usttaily  rushed  down  upon  their  more  numerous 
*  iHter-disciplined  enemies  in  the  plains  and  val- 
Ifys.  If  the  battle  weie  deliberately  set  in  array, 
Jt  woakJ  have  begun  early  in  the  morning,  aocord- 
^  to  the  ustul  practice  of  these  times,  when 
^^^fT^  was  not  a  night^urprise,  as  when  Goliath 
vot.  II. 
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challenged  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20-23),  and 
when  Thothmes  III.  fought  the  Canaanites  at  Me- 
giddo,  and  as  we  may  judge  from  the  long  pur- 
suits at  this  period,  the  sun  would  liave  been  in  the 
eyes  of  the  aimy  of  Zerah,  and  its  ai'che»  would 
'  have  been  thus  useless.  The  chariots,  broken  by  the 
chai-ge  and  with  horses  made  unmanageable  by  flights 
of  aiTows,  must  have  been  forced  back  upon  the 
cumbrous  host  behind.  **  So  the  Lord  smote  the 
Ethiopians  before  Asa,  and  before  Judah ;  and  the 
Ethiopians  fled.     And  Asa  and   the  people  that 

Ewere]  with  him  pui-sued  them  unto  Gerar :  and 
or  **tbr"]  the  EUiiopians  were  oveithrown,  that 
thev  oould  not  recover  themselves."  This  last 
clause  seems  to  relate  to  an  irremediable  over- 
throw at  the  first ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  so, 
the  pursuit  would  not  have  been  caiTied,  and,  as  it 
seems  at  once,  beyond  the  frontier.  So  complete 
was  the  overthrow,  that  the  Hebrews  could  capture 
and  spoil  the  cities  around  Gerar,  which  must  have 
been  in  alliance  with  Zerah.  From  these  cities 
they  took  very  much  spoil,  and  they  also  smote 
'*  the  tents  of  cattle,  and  carried  away  sheep  and 
camels  in  abundance"  (2  Chr.  xir.  9-15).  Moro 
seems  to  have  been  captured  fi-om  the  Arabs  than 
fixmi  the  aimy  of  Zerah :  probably  the  army  con- 
sisted of  a  nucleus  of  regular  troops,  and  a  gi^eat 
body  of  tiibutari^,  who  would  have  scattered  in  all 
dii^ections,  leaving  their  country  open  to  reprisals. 
On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Asa  was  met  by  Aza- 
riah,  who  exhorted  him  and  the  people  to  be  faithful 
to  God.  Accordingly  Asa  made  a  second  reforma- 
tion, and  collected  his  subjects  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
3rd  mouth  of  the  15th  year,  and  made  a  covenant, 
'and  offered  of  the  spoil  **  seven  hundred  oxen  and 
seven  thousand  sheep"  (xv.  1-15).  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
preceding  winter.  The  success  of  Asa,  and  the 
manifest  blessing  that  attended  him,  di^w  to  him 
Ephraimites,  Mannssites,  and  Simeonites.  His 
father  had  already  captured  cities  in  the  Israel itfv 
tenitory  (xiii.  19),  and  he  held  cities  in  Mount 
Ephi:aim  (xv.  8),  and  then  was  at  peace  with 
Israel.  Simeon,  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  poweiful 
king  of  Judah,  would  have  naturally  turned  to 
him.  Never  was  the  house  of  David  stronger  after 
the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes ;  but  soon  the  king 
foil  into  the  wicked  error,  so  constantly  to  be  re- 
peated, of  calling  the  heathen  to  aid  him  against 
the  kindred  Israelites,  and  hired  Benhndad,  king  of 
Syria-lMmascus,  to  lay  their  cities  waste,  when  Ha* 
nani  the  prophet  recalled  to  him  the  great  victory 
he  had  achieved  when  he  trusted  in  (lod  (xvi.  1-9). 
The  after  years  of  Asa  wero  troubled  with  wars 
(ver.  9) ;  but  they  were  with  Baasha  (1  K.  rv.  16, 
32).  Zerah  and  his  people  had  been  too  signally 
crushed  to  attack  him  again. 

4.  The  identification  of  Zerah  has  o<xnsioned  some 
difference  of  opinion.  He  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  a  Cushite  of  Arabia,  or  a  Cushite  of  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt.  But  lately  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Zerah  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Usarken  I.,  second  king 
of  the  Egyptian  xxiind  dynasty ;  or  perhaps  more  pro- 
bably Usaiken  II.,  his  second  successor.  This  ques- 
tion is  a  wider  one  than  seems  at  firat  sight.  We 
have  to  inquire  whether  the  army  of  Zerali  was  that 
of  an  Egyptian  king,  and,  if  the  leply  be  affinnativp, 
whether  it  was  led  by  either  Usarken  I.  or  II. 

The  war  of  Shishak  had  i-eduoed  the  angle  of 
Arabia  that  divided  Egypt  from  Palestine.  Pix)- 
bably  Shishak  was  unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians, 
and  endeavoured,  bv  securing  this  tract,  to  guaix! 
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the  approach  to  Egypt.  If  the  army  of  Zerah  were 
Egyptian,  this  would  aooount  for  its  connexion  with 
the  people  of  Gerar  and  the  pastoral  tiibes  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  sudden  decline  of  the  power 
of  Egypt  afler  the  reign  of  Shishak  would  be  ex* 
plained  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  aimy 
about  thirty  years  later. 

The  composition  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  of  Cushim 
and  Lubim  (2  Chr.  xri.  8),  closely  resembles  that 
of  Shishak,  of  Lubim,  Sukkiim,  and  Cushim  (xii. 
3) :  both  armies  also  had  chariots  and  horsemen 
(xri.  8,  xii.  3).  The  Cushim  might  have  been  of 
an  Asiatic  Cu^,  but  the  Lubim  can  only  have  been 
Africans.  The  army,  therafore,  must  have  been  of 
a  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The 
uncertainty  is  removed  by  our  finding  that  the 
king?  of  Uie  xxiind  dynastv  employed  meixxnaries 
of  the  MASHUWASHA,  a  Libyan  tribe,  which 
apparently  supplied  the  roost  important  part  of 
their  hired  force.  The  army,  moreover,  as  consist- 
ing partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  mercenary  force,  and 
with  chariots  and  horsemen,  is,  save  in  the  horse- 
men, exactly  what  the  Egyptian  army  of  the  empire 
wonld  have  been,  with  tiie  one  change  of  the  in- 
ci-eased  importance  given  to  the  mercenaries,  that  we 
know  to  have  marked  it  under  the  xxiind  dynasty. 
[Shishak,  ii.  p.  1289  a.]  That  the  army  was  of 
an  Egyptian  king  therefore  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  to.  the  identification  of  Zerah  with  an 
Usarken,  we  speak  diffidently.  That  he  is  called 
a  Cnshite  must  be  compai^  with  the  oceurrmce  of 
the  name  NAMUKET,  Nimrod,  in  the  line  of  the 
Usarkens,  but  that  line  seems  rather  to  have  been 
of  eastern  than  of  western  Ethiopians  (see,  how- 
ever, Shishak,  ii.  p.  1289).  The  name  Usarken' 
has  been  thought  to  be  Szurgon  [Shishak,  /.  c], 
in  which  case  it  is  unlikely,  but  not  impossible, 
that  another  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name  should  have 
been  adopted  to  represent  the  Egyptian  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  xxiind  dynasty 
were  of  a  wailiice  family,  and  their  sons  constantly 
held  military  commands.  It  is  unlikely  that  an 
important  army  would  have  been  intrusted  to  any 
but  a  king  or  prince.  Usarken  is  less  remote  from 
Zerah  than  seems  at  first  sight,  and,  according  to  our 
computation,  Zerah  might  have  been  Usarken  II., 
but  according  to  Dr.  HinckaTs,  Usarken  I. 

5.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  aimy  by  Asa 
is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
On  no  other  occasion  did  an  Israelite  army  meet 
an  army  of  one  of  the  great  powere  on  either 
side  and  defeat  it.  Shishak  was  unopposed,*  Sen- 
nacherib was  not  met  in  the  field,  Necho  was  so 
met  and  overthi*ew  Josiah's  army,  Nebuchadneszar 
like  Shishak  was  only  delayed  by  fortifications. 
The  defeat  of  Zerah  thus  is  a  solitaiy  instance,  more 
of  the  power  of  faith  than  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  single  witness  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  still  the  same  who  had  led  His  people  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  would  give  them  the  same  aid  if 
they  trusted  in  Him.  We  have,  indeed,  no  distinct 
statement  that  the  dcfWt  of  Zei^  was  a  miracle, 
but  we  have  proof  enough  that  God  providentially 
enabled  the  Hebrews  to  vanquish  a  force  greater  in 
number,  stronger  in  the  appliances  of  war,  with 
hoi-seraen  and  chariots,  more  accurate  in  discipline, 
no  raw  levies  hastily  equipped  from  the  king^s 
armoury,  but  a  seasoned  standing  militia,  strength- 
ened and  more  terrible  by  the  addition  of  swarms  of 
hungry  Arabs,  bred  to  war,  and  whose  whole  life 
was  a  time  of  pillage.  This  great  deliverance  is  one 
of  the  many  proofs  that  God  is  to  His  people  ever  the 
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same,  whether  He  bids  them  stand  still  and  bdiold 
His  salvation,  or  nerves  them  with  that  coun^ 
that  has  wrought  great  things  in  His  name  in  oar 
later  age ;  thus  it  bridges  over  a  chasm  between  tvo 
periods  outwardly  unlike,  and  bids  us  see  in  histDrr 
the  immutability  of  the  Divine  actions.     [R.  S.  P.] 

ZERAHI'AH  (n^mt :  Za^a^  Xaptiias,  Zo- 

pdta;  Alex.  ZoftaiaSt  Zaptds,  Zaptdas:  Zardu, 
Zarahia).  A  priest,  son  of  Uzzi,  and  ancestor  of 
Ezra  the  Scribe  (1  Chr.  vi.  6,  51  [Heb.  v.  32,  tj. 
3U] ;  Err.  vii.  4). 

2.  (Sopata;  Alex.  Zapaia;  Zarehe,)  Fsthcref 
Elihoenai  of  the  sons  of  Pahath  Moab  (Ecr.  viiL  4; : 
called  Zaraiab  in  1  Eadr.  viii.  31. 

ZEB'£D(inT:  ZapA,  Zap4Ti  Zand).  Tbe 
name  of  a  brook  or  valley  running  into  the  Deed  Sa 
near  its  S.E.  comer,  which  Dr.  Robinson  {BS>.  /^. 
ii.  157)  with  some  probability  suggests  as  identical 
with  the  Wady  el  Afiay.  It  by  between  Moab  sod 
Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the  proper  term  of  tbe 
Israelites*  wandering  (Deut,  ii.  14).  laboHe, 
arguing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that  the  soarep 
of  the  Wady  OhHriindei  in  the  Arabah  is  th*  sitr; 
as  from  Mount  Hor  to  el  Ahsy  is  by  way  of  Eii<io- 
geber  65  leagues,  in  which  only  four  stages  occur : 
a  rate  of  progress  quite  beyond  their  power.  This 
argument,  however,  is  feeble,  since  it  is  clear  thst 
the  mardi-stations  mentioned  indicate  not  ds:W^ 
stages,  but  more  permanent  encampments.  He  ^ 
thinks  the  palm-trees  of  Wady  0.  would  hare  at- 
tracted notice,  and  that  Wady  Jethwn  (el  Itkii ■ 
could  not  have  been  the  way  consistently  with  the 
precept  of  Deut.  ii.  3.  The  camping  sUtkn  in  th^ 
catalogue  of  Num.  xxiii.,  which  corresponds  to  tb? 
«  pitching  in  the  valley  of  Zared"  of  xxi.  12,  ^ 
probably  Dibon-Gad,  as  it  stands  next  to  Ije-Abarim  : 
compare  Num.  xxxiii.  44-45  with  xxi.  12.  Tb- 
Wady  el-Ahsy  forms  the  boundary  between  thf 
districts  of  J06a/  and  Kerek,  Tbe  stream  runt  io  \ 
very  deep  ravine  and  contains  a  hot  spring  whie^i 
the  Arabs  call  the  <*  Bath  of  Solomon  son  of  Ikvid  * 
(Irby,  May  29). 

The  Jewish  interpreters  transbte  the  name  in  thr 
first  case  "osiers,"  and  in  the  second  "baskft»'' 
(Targum  PWudoionathan),  whwh  recals  the  **brai 
of  the  willows'^'  of  Isaiah  (xv.  7).  The  usae 
Sufsaf  (willow)  is  attached  to  the  valley  wbir^ 
runs  down  from  Kerak  to  the  Dead  Sea:  bot  tb» 
appean  to  be  too  far  north  for  the  Zered.    [Wn- 

L0W8,  BROOK  OF  THE.]  [H.  H.] 

ZEB'EDA  (HTyVn.  «'•  ^.  the  TberWih,  wrtk 
the  def.  article:  ^iiap^tpa;  Akx.  ^  2a^: 
Sareda).  The  native  place,  according  to  the  premt 
Hebrew  text,  of  Jeroboam,  the  leader  of  the  mf<il 
of  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  first  king  ot'  t^^ 
'*  Kingdom  of  Israel."  It  occora  in  )  K.  n.  -^ 
only.    The  LXX.  (in  the  VaUcan  Codex)  fcrZrmu 

substitute  Sareira,  as  wiU  be  seen  above.  Tbs  * 
not  in  itself  remarkable,  linoe  it  is  but  an  iwt^^'t 
of  the  exchange  of  r  and  d,  which  is  s»  i<tti 
observed  both  in  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  Ver»«.-» 
and  whioh  has  not  imposbibly  taken  pUcv  in  ^ 
Hebrew  text  itself  of  Judg.  vu.  22,  where  the  wne 
Zererah  appean  attached  to  a  place  which  '»  {r* 
haps  elsewhere  called  Zeredathah.  But  it  iM»  « 
remarkable  that  in  the  long  additioo  to  the  b»t^  >' , 
of  Jeroboam  which  these  tnuidatots  insert  bHw^ 
1  K.  xii.  24  and  25  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Su»i.^  "^ 
fi'equently  mentioned.  In  strong  oontraa  t^*  t>* 
merely  cisual  mention  of  it  in  the  Hefaiw  nsnsu*** 
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as  Jerobosm's  native  place,  it  is  elevated  in  the 
nuTBtiTe  of  the  LXX.  into  great  pi-ominence,  and 
becomes  in  &ct  the  most  important  and,  it  may 
natural! J  be  presumed,  the  most  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Ephraim.  It  there  appears  as  the  town 
vhich  Jeroboam  fortified  for  Solomon  in  Mount 
Ephraim ;  thither  he  repairs  on  his  return  from 
Ks^jpt;  there  he  assembles  the  tribe  of  Ephnum, 
and  there  be  builds  a  fortress.  Of  its  position 
nothing  is  said  except  that  it  was  *'  in  Mount 
Kphraira,"  but  fi-om  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
have  been  oenti-al.  The  LXX.  further  make  it 
the  residence  of  Jeroboam  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  child,  and  they  substitute  it  for  Tirzah  (not 
onlj  oo  the  single  occasion  on  which  the  latter 
Dame  occurs  in  the  Hebi-ew  of  this  narrative,  but) 
three  times  over.  No  explanation  has  been  given 
of  this  change  of  ny^JI  into  H^^V.     It  is  hai-dlj 

one  which  would  naturally  occur  from  the  cor- 
roptions  either  of  copyists  or  of  pronunciation. 
The  question  of  the  source  and  value  of  these  sin- 
galar  additions  of  the  LXX.  has  never  yet  been 
fully  examined  ;  but  in  the  words  of  Dean  Milman 
[Hist,  of  the  Jews,  3rd  ed.  i.  332),  "  there  is  a 
circumstantialneffi  about  the  incidents  which  gives 
them  an  air  of  authenticity,  or  rather  antiquity," 
and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  prompt  some 
Kbolar  to  a  thorough  investigation. 

Zeredah  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Zeredathah  (2  Chr.  iv.  17)  and  Zarthan  or 
Zartanah.  But  even  if  the  two  last  of  these 
Dames  were  more  similar  to  it  than  they  are,  there 
would  remain  the  serious  topographical  difficulty 
to  such  an  identification,  that  they  were  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Jordan,  while  Zei-edah  was,  according 
to  the  repeated  statement  of  the  LXX.,  on  Mount 
Ephraim.  If,  however,  the  restricted  statement 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  be  accepted,  which  names 
ZeieiLih  merely  as  the  native  place  of  Jeroboam, 
and  as  not  concerned  in  the  events  of  his  mature 
lite,  then  there  is  no  obstacle  to  its  situation  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  which  lay  in  the 
Jordan  Valley.  [G.] 

ZEBE'DATHAH  (nnnnV :  :iifaaBed;  Alex. 
XaHaBa:  Saredathd),  Named  (in  2  Chr.  iv.  17  only) 
in  gpet-ifying  the  situation  of  the  foundries  for  the 
brass. work  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In  the  parallel 
pisAjj^e  in  1  K.  vii.  46  Zarthan  occupies  the  place 
of  Zeredathah,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  being  lite- 
rally the  same ;  but  whether  the  one  name  is  merely 
an  accidental  variation  of  the  other,  or  whether,  as 
there  ia  some  ground  for  believing,  there  is  a  con- 
Dexion  between  Zeredah,  Zei-edathah,  Zererah,  and 
Zarthan,  we  have  now  no  means  of  determining. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Zeredah  has  in  the 
original  the  definite  ailicle  pi'efixed  to  it,  which  is 
ffot  the  case  with  either  Zeredathah  or  Zerera.  [G.] 

ZER'ERATH*  (nT)V,  i.  e.  Tsererah:  ^Ta- 

yapayoB^ ;  Alex,  kcu  ffvvjtyyitirn :  Vulg.  omits). 
A  place  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  22,  in  describing 
the  flight  of  the  Midianite  host  before  Gideon.  The 
A.  V.  has  somewhat   unnecessarily   added  to  the 

•  Tbe  tk  tferminatlng  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  Is  the  He- 
Nvw  mode  of  connecting  it  with  tbe  particle  of  motion  ^— 
Zereratbah,  i.  e:  to  Zererah. 

h  Tbe  Ta  at  the  oommenoement  of  this  barbarons  word 
DO  donbt  belongs  to  tbe  preceding  name.  Beth-sblttah ;  and 
they  ahookl  be  divided  as  follows,  Bii^cejm  TapayaBa, 
Tbe  Vatican  Oodex  appears  to  be  the  only  MS.  which  re- 
tains any  trace  of  the  name.  The  others  qnoted  by  Holmes 
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original  obscurity  of  the  passage,  which  runs  as 
follows : — '<  And  the  host  fled  unto  Beth  has-shittah 
to  *  Zererah,  unto  the  brink  of  Abel  Meholah  upon 
Tabbath  " — apparently  describing  the  two  lines  of 
flight  taken  by  the  two  portions  of  the  honle. 

It  is  natuiiU  to  presume  that  2^rerah  is  the  same 
name  as  Zeredathah.'  They  both  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  Joi-dan  valley,  and  as  to  the  diflerence  in  the 
names,  the  termination  is  insignificant,  and  the  ex- 
change of  T  and  *1  is  of  constant  occurrence.  Zei^ 
dathah,  again,  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Zarthan. 

It  is  also  diflicult  not  to  suppose  that  Zererah  is 
the  same  place  with  the  Sarim  which  the  LXX. 
present  as  the  equivalent  of  Zereda  and  of  Tirzah. 
But  in  the  way  of  this  there  is  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  pointed  out  under  Zereda,  that  the  two 
last-named  places  appear  to  have  been  in  the  high- 
lands of  Ephraim,  while  Zei^-ah  and  Zeredathah 
were  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  [G.] 

ZEB'ESH  (Cnt:  Z«<r(ipa;  2»<r<if>a;  Joseph. 

ZApaiai  2jare8),  The  wife  of  Haman  the  Agagite 
(li^th.  V.  10,  14,  vi.  13),  who  counselled  him  to 
prepare  the  gallows  for  Mordecai,  but  predicted  her 
husband's  i-uin  as  soon  as  she  knew  that  Mordecai 
was  a  Jew.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZEB'ETH(nnV:    2ep^9;   Alex.  2af^9:   iS^ 

reth).  Sou  of  As^ur  the  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his 
wife  Helah  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

ZE'BI  (nV:  Sowpf :  Son),     One  of  the  sons 

of  Jeduthun  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 
In  ver.  11  he  is  called  IZRi. 

ZEB'OR  (nhV :  *lap4^ ;  Alex.  'Ap^J :  Seror). 

A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Kish  the  father  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

ZEB'UAH (nynV :  Vat  omiU;  Alex.  "UpoU : 
Sttrva),  The  mother  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 
(1  K.  xi.  26).  In  the  additional  narrative  of 
the  LXX.  inserted  af^er  1  K.  xii.  24-,  she  is  called 
Sarira  (a  corruption  of  Zereda),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  hai-lot. 

ZEBUB'BABEL    (?a3^T,    "  dispersed "  or 

"begotten,  in  Babylon:"  ZopofidfitK:  Serubabel). 
The  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the 
i-etum  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus.  His  exact  paientage  is  a  little 
obscure,  fix>m  bis  being  always  call^  the  son  of 
Shealtiel  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  &c. ;  Hagg.  i.  ],  12, 
14,  &c.),  and  appearing  as  such  in  the  genealc^ies 
(Matt.  i.  12  ;  Luke  iii.  27),  whereas  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
19,  he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  Shealtiel 
or  Salathiel's  brother,  and  consequently  as  Salathiel's 
nephew.  Probably  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  exhibits 
his  true  parentage,  and  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
head  of  the  house  of  Judah — a  supposition  which 
tallies  with  the  facts  that  Salathiel  appeain  as  the 
first-born,  and'  that  no  children  are  assigned  to  him. 

There  are  two  histories  of  Zerubbabel :  the*one, 
that  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  the 
other,  that  in  the  Apoci-yphal  Books  and  Josephus. 

The  history  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  Scriptures  is  as 

and  Parsons  either  substitute  c*>f  kviAovv  for  It,  or  ezbiUt 
Rome  variation  of  the  words  quoted  above  from  the  Alex. 
MS.    Th»  Vulgate  entirely  omits  the  name. 

«  Or  possibly  the  two  first  of  these  four  names  should 
be  Joined.  Beth-bas-ahittah-Zererathah. 

^  Zererah  appears  in  Judg.  vti.  22,  HH^^V,  with  the 

particle  of  moUop  attached,  which  is  all  but  Identical  with 

nrimV,  Zeivdathah. 
T  T  ••  : 
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follows : — In  the  Hnt  year  of  Cyras  he  was  living 
at  Babylon,  and  was  the  i-ecognized  prince  (K^^) 
of  Judah  in  the  Captivity,  what  in  later  times  was 
called   nn-I^Jn  K^n,  or  ne^nn  (Rhesa),  **  the 

Prince  of  the  CAi)tivity,**  or  "  the  Prince."  On 
the  issuing  of  Cyrus's  decree  he  immediately  availed 
himself  of  it,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  of  his  countrymen  "  whose  sprit  God  had 
raised  to  go  up  to  build  the  House  of  the  Lord 
which  is  in  Jerusalem."  It  is  prabable  that  he 
was  in  the  king  of  Babylon's  service,  both  from  his 
having,  like  Daniel  and  the  three  children,  received 
a  Chiddee  name  [Siieshbazzar],  and  from  his  re- 
ceiving from  Cyrus  the  office  of  governor  (iinB)  of 

Judaea*  The  restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels,  which 
Nebuchadnezzai'  had  brought  from  the  Temple, 
having  been  efiected,  and  copious  presents  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  goods,  and  beasts,  having  been 
bestowed  upou  the  captives,  Zerubbabel  went  foilh 
at  the  head  of  the  returning  colony,  accompanied 
by  Jeshua  the  high-priest,  and  perhaps  by  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  a  oonsidei*able 
number  of  priests,  Levites,  and  heads  of  houses 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  their  followers.  On 
arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zeinibbabel's  Hrst  care  was 
to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and  to  restore 
the  daily  sacriHoe.  [Jkshua.]  Perhaps  also  they 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  it  is  said  they  did 
in  Kzr.  iii.  4  ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  vers.  4,  5,  and  the  first  l^alf  of  ver.  6,  are  in- 
terpolated, and  are  merely  an  epitome  of  Neh.  viii., 
which  belongs  to  very  diliierent  times.  [Ezra,  Book 
OF ;  Nehemiah,  Book  of.]  But  his  great  work, 
which  he  set  about  immediately,  was  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple.  Being  armed  with  a  grant  from 
CyiTts  of  timber  and  stone  for  the  building,  and  of 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  builders  (Ezr.  vi.  4), 
he  had  collected  the  materials,  including  cedar-trees 
brought  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa,  accoixling  to  the 
precedent  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ii.  16), 
and  got  together  masons  and  carpenters  to  do  the 
work,  by  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of  their 
return  to  Jerusalem.  And  accordingly,  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return,  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  with  all  the 
pomp  which  they  could  command :  the  priests  in 
their  vestments  with  trumpets,  and  the  sons  of 
Asaph  with  cymbals,  singing  the  very  same  Psalm 
of  praise  for  God's  unfailing  mercy  to  Israel,  which 
was  sung  when  Solomon  dedicated  his  Temple  (2 
Chr.  V.  \  1-14)  ;  while  the  people  responded  with 
a  groat  shout  of  joy,  '*  because  the  foundation  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid."  How  strange 
must  have  been  the  emotions  of  Zerubbabel  at 
this  moment !  As  he  stood  upon  Mount  Zion, 
and  beheld  from  its  summit  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem,  the  site  of  the  Temple  blank,  David's 
palace  a  heap  of  ashes,  his  &thers'  sepulchres  de- 
filed' and  overlaid  with  rubbish,  and  the  silence  of 
deseilion  and  emptiness  hanging  oppressively  over 
the  streets  and  waste  places  of  what  was  once  the 
joyous  city ;  and  then  i-emembered  how  his  great 
ancestor  David  had  brought  up  the  ark  in  triumph 
to  the  very  spot  where  he  was  then  standing,  how 
Solomon  had  reigned  there  in  all  his  magniBoence 
and  power,  and  how  the  petty  kings  and  potentates 
of  the  neighbouring  nations  had  been  his  vassals 
and  tributaries,  how  must  his  heart  alternately 
have  swelled  with  pride,  and  throbbed  with  an- 
'«h,  and  sunk  in  humiliation  1    In  the  midst  of 
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these  mighty  memories  he  was  but  the  officer  of  <i 
foreign  heathen  despot,  the  head  of  a  feeble  remoaot 
of  half-emancipated  slaves,  the  captain  of  a  baod 
hai-dly  able  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  pre»eDc« 
of  their  hostile  and  jealous  neighbours;  and  ret 
there  he  was,  the  son  of  David,  the  heir  of  grat 
and  mysterious  promises,  returned  by  a  wonderiiil 
Providence  to  the  home  of  his  onoeston.  At  his 
bidding  the  daily  sacri6ce  had  been  restored  after  \ 
cessation  of  half  a  century,  and  now  the  fouodatioos 
of  the  Temple  were  actually  laid,  amid5t  the  son^ 
of  the  Levites  singing  according  to  David's  onli- 
uance,  and  the  shouts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It 
was  a  heartstirring  situation ;  and,  despite  dJ  th« 
disoouFogements  attending  it,  we  cannot  doubt  t^J 
Zerubbabers  faith  and  hope  were  kindled  by  it  iatu 
fresh  life. 

But  there  were  many  hindrances  and  delays  to  be 
encountered  bvfore  the  woi-k  was  finished.  The 
Samaritans  or  Cutheons  put  in  a  daim  to  join  vith 
the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple;  aiid  wh«ii 
2^rubbabel  and  his  companions  refused  to  admt 
them  into  partnership  tliey  tried  to  hinder  tliem 
from  building,  and  hired  connseUora  to  fhtftnte 
their  pui-pose.  They  probably  contrived,  in  tfa« 
first  instance,  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  timWr 
and  stone,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  whv  a 
were  paid  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  then  bj 
misrepresentation  to  calumniate  them  at  the  coart 
of  Persia.  Thus  they  were  successful  in  puttms  % 
stop  to  the  work  during  the  seven  Rmaining  yan 
of  the  reign  of  Cyras,  and  through  the  eight  ytan 
of  Cambyses  and  Smexdis.  Nor  does  ZambbaM 
appear  quite  blameless  for  thu  long  delay.  Tif 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  the  Tem^e  Vf  •■ 
not  such  as  need  have  stof^wd  the  woris;  si^i 
during  this  long  suspension  of  sixteen  yean  Zenilh 
babel  and  the  rest  of  the  peoj^e  had  been  bwv  3i 
building  costly  houses  for  themselves,  and  oc« 
might  even  suspect  that  the  cedar-wood  which  hni 
been  brought  tor  the  Temple  had  been  used  t> 

decorate  private  dwellings  (oomp^  the  use  of  }SC 

in  Hagg.  i.  4,  and  1  K.  vii.  3,  7).     They  had.  ii 
fact,  ceaiwd  to  care  for  the  desohtioa  of  the  Tempic 
(Hagg.  i.  2-4),  and  had  not  noticed  that  God  w 
rebuking  their  lukewormness  by  withholding  H.^ 
blessing  from  their  laboors (Hagg.  i.  5-1 1).  Bat  i. 
the  second  year  of  Darios  light  dawned  upon  tfc' 
darkness  of  the  colony  from   Babylon,     la  thi: 
year — ^it  was  the  most  memorable  ercnt  in  Z^-:^- 
babel's  life — ^the  spirit  of  prophecy  suddenly  bbm^i 
up  with  a  most  brilliant  light  amongrt  the  retora^i 
captives ;  and  the  long  silence  which  was  to  mpj*' 
till  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  pre»l^i 
by  the  stirrii^  utterances  of  Hoggoi  and  Zeduriai:. 
Their  woids  fell  like  spoxks  upon  tinder.    In  i  fl>p- 
ment  Zerubbabel,  roused  from  his  apathy,  thn« 
his  whole  strength  into  the  work,  aeoloasly  wcc«i»l 
by  Jeshua  and  all  the  people.     [Jbshua.]    Tr.  -^ 
terred  by  a  fresh  attempt  of  their  enemies  to  hia-l* 
the  progress  of  the  building,  they  went  oo  viti 
the  work  even  while  a  referotoe  wv  being  ond«  *• 
Darius ;   and  when,  after  the  original  ^m  <  - 
Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Ecfaatooa,  a  most  giiciA»< 
and  fiivourable  decree  was  ianied  by  Itenos.  en- 
joining Tatnai  and  Shetharbomai  to  assist  the  Jf«* 
with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the  king**  n* 
pense,  the  work  advanoed  so  rapidly  that  oa  t)' 
third  day  of  the  month  Ador,  in  the  sixth  yeir  «-< 
Darius,  the  Temple  was  finished,  and  ww  fortl^ 
with  dedioatod  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicJt;-    ^ 
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is  diflScolt  to  calcuJate  how  gi-ent  was  the  effect 
of  the  prophecies  of  Ha^ai  and  Zechariah  in  sus- 
taining the  courage  and  enei'gy  of  Zerubbabel  in 
carrying  his  work  to  completion.  Addressed,  as 
naaj  of  them  were,  dii'ecUjr  to  Zerubbabel  hj 
name,  speaking,  as  they  did,  most  glorious  things 
of  the  Temple  which  he  was  building,  couTeying 
to  Zerubbabel  himself  extraordinary  assurances  of 
Divine  favour,  and  coupling  with  them  magnificent 
and  consolatoiy  predictions  of  the  future  glory  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Judah,  and  of  the  convenion  of  the 
(ieatiles,  they  necessarily  exeix;ised  an  immense  in* 
fluoice  npon  his  mind  (Hagg.  i.  13,  14,  ii.  4-9, 
21-23 ;  Zech.  ir.  6-10,  viii.  3-8,  9,  18-23).  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  these  prophecies  upon 
Zerubbabel  were  the  immediate  instrument  by 
whid)  the  church  and  commonwealth  of  Judah 
were  preserred  from  destruction,  and  received  a 
life  which  endured  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  only  other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we 
learn  from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration 
of  the  coulees  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the 
provision  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  the 
institution  of  David  (Ezr.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xii.  47); 
the  registering  the  returned  captives  according  to 
their  genealogies  (Neh.  vii.  5) ;  and  the  keeping  of 
a  Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ehu-ius,  with 
which  last  event  ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life 
of  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel :  a  man  inferior 
to  few  of  the  gieat  characters  of  Scripture,  whether 
we  consider  the  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he 
devoted  himself,  the  importance,  in  the  economy  of 
the  Divine  government,  of  his  work,  his  courageous 
feith,  or  the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  object  of 
so  many  and  such  remarkable  prophetic  uttei-ances. 
The  Apocryphal  history  of  Zerubbabel,  which, 
as  usual,  Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.     The  story  told  in  1  Esdr.  iii.-vii.  is, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast  made  by  Darius 
on  his  accession,  three  young  men  of  his  body-guard 
bad  a  contest  who  should  write  the  wisest  sentence. 
That  one  of  the  three  (Zei-ubbabel)  writing  "  Women 
are  strongest,  but  above  all  things  Truth  beai-eth 
away  the  victory;**  and  aflerwards  defending  his 
sentence  with  much  eloquence,  was  declared  by 
acclamation*  to  be  the  wisest,  and  claimed  for  his 
reward,  at  the  king's  hand,  that  the  king  should 
perform  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.     Upon  which  the  king 
gave  him  lettera  to  all  his  ti^easurers  and  governors 
on  the  other  side  the  river,  with  grants  of  money 
and  exemption  from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the 
families  of  which  the  list  is  given  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh. 
vii. ;  and  then  follows,  in  utter  confusion,  the  his- 
tory of  Zerubbabel  as  given  in  Scripture.     Appa- 
rently, too,  the  compiler  did  not  perceive  that 
•Sanabasai'^  (Sheshbazzar)  was  the  same  person  as 
Zerubbabel.     Josephus,  indeed,  seems  to  identify 
Sheshbazzar  with  Zeinibbabel,  and  tries  to  reconcile 
the  story  in  1  Esdr.  by  saying,  "Now  it  so. fell 
out  that  about  this  time  Zorobabel,  who  had  been 
made  govei-nor  of  the  Jews  that  had  been  in  cap- 
tivity, came  to  Darius  from  Jerusalem,  for  there 
had  been  an  old  friendship  between  him  and  the 
king,*'  &c.  (^Ant.  xi.  3.).     But  it  is  obvious  on 
the  fiice  of  it  that  this  is  simply  Josephus's  inven- 
tion to  reconcile  1  Esdr.  with  the  canonical  Ezra. 
[t::sDRA8,  FiKST  BoOK  OP.]     Josephus  has  also 

*  With  the  about,  "Magna  est  Veritas,  et  praevaleblt .^' 
^  Iwafittadp  Is  merely  a  corruption  ot^aafiavip. 
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another  story  {Ant.  xi.  4,  §9)  which  is  not  found 
in  1  Esdr.,  of  Zorobabel  going  on  an  embassy  to 
Darius  to  accuse  the  Sunaiitan  governoi^  and 
hipparchs  of  withholding  from  the  Jews  the  gi-ants 
made  by  Darius  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  for  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  and  other  Temple  expenses ; 
and  of  his  obtaining  a  decree  from  the  king  com- 
manding his  officei-s  in  Samaria  to  supply  the 
high-priest  with  all  that  he  required.  But  that 
this  is  not  authentic  histoiy  semis  pretty  ceiiain 
from  the  names  of  the  governors,  Sambabas  being 
an  imitation  or  corruption  of  Sanballat,  Tanganes 
of  Tatnai  (or  Thauthanai,  as  in  LXX.),  Sadmces  of 
Sathrabouzanes,  confused  with  Sfiodrach,  Bobelo  of 
Zoro-babel ;  and  the  names  of  the  ambassadoi*s, 
which  are  manifestly  copied  from  the  list  in  1  Esdi*. 
V.  8,  wheiie  Zorobabel,  Enenius,  and  Mai-dochneus, 
correspond  to  Zorobabel,  Ananias,  and  Mai-dochaeus 
of  Josephus.  Moreover  the  letter  or  decree  of 
Darius,  as  given  by  Jasephus,  is  as  manifestly 
copied  from  the  decree  of  Darius  in  Ezr.  vi.  6-10. 
In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  document  used  by 
Josephus  was  one  of  those  numerous  Apoci3rphal 
religious  romances  which  the  Hellenistic  Jews  were 
so  fond  of  about  the  4th  and  31x1  century  befoie 
Christ,  and  was  written  paitly  to  explain  Zoro- 
babel's  presence  at  the  court  of  Darius,  as  spoken 
of  in  1  Esdr.,  partly  to  explain  that  of  Mordecai  at 
the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  though  he  was  in  the  list 
of  those  who  were  Zorobabel's  companions  (as  it 
seemed),  and  paitly  to  give  an  opportunity  for  re- 
viling and  humiliating  the  Samaritans.  It  also 
gratiHed  the  favourite  taste  for  embellishing,  and 
coiToboi-ating,  and  giving,  as  was  thought,  addi> 
tional  probability  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  and 
dwelling  upon  bygone  times  of  Jewish  triumphs. 
[Esther,  Book  of.] 

It  only  remnius  to  notice  ^erubbabel's  place  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  in  the  genealogies  Matt.  i.  12,  and  Luke 
iii.  27,  he  is  represented  as  son  of  Salathiel,  though 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was  the  son  of 
Pedaiah,  and  nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  is  of  more 
moment  to  remark  that,  while  St.  Matthew  deduces 
his  line  from  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  St.  Luke 
deduces  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Here  then 
we  have  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  Prince  ol 
Judah,  the  foremost  man  of  his  countjy,  with  a 
double  genealogy,  one  representing  him  as  descend- 
ing fiom  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  otlier  as  the 
descendant  indeed  of  David,  but  through  a  long 
line  of  private  and  unknown  pei-sons.  We  find  him, 
too,  filling  the  position  of  Prince  of  Judah  at  a 
time  when,  as  far  as  the  history  informs  us,  the 
royal  family  was  utterly  extinct.  And  though,  if 
descended  frort  the  last  king,  he  would  have  been 
his  grandson,  neither  the  history,  nor  the  contem- 
porary prophets,  nor  Josephus,  nor  the  apocryphal 
books,  give  the  least  hint  of  his  being  a  near  rela- 
tive of  Jeconiah,  while  at  the  same  time  the  natural 
interpretation  of  Jer.  xxii.  30  shows  Jeconiah  to 
have  been  childless.  The  inference  from  all  this  is 
obvious.  Zerubbabel  was  the  legal  successor  and 
heir  of  Jeconiah's  royal  estate,  the  gitmdson  of  Neri, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of 
David.  [Salathiel  ;  Genealogy  of  Christ. 
For  Zerubbabel's  descendants  see  Hananiah  8.] 

In  the  N.  T.  the  name  appears  in  the  Greek  foim 
of  Zorobabel.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZE'RULA^H  (n^nV,  and  once  *  nnV:  ^ovta: 
c  1  Ham.  xiv.  1. 
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Sartfia).  A  woman  who,  as  long  as  the  Jewish 
records  are  read,  will  be  known  as  the  mother  of 
the  three  leading  heroes  of  David's  ai-my — Abishai, 
Joab,  and  Asahel — the  **  sons  of  2^niiah."  She 
and  Abizail  are  specified  in  the  genealogj  of 
I>avid*8  family  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17  as  •*  sisters 
of  the  sons  of  Jesse  *'  (ver.  16 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant* 
Tii.  10,  §1).  The  expression  is  in  itself  enough  to 
raise  a  suspicion  that  she  was  not  a  daughter  of 
Jesse,  a  suspicion  which  is  corroborated  hj  the 
statement  of  2  Sam.  rrii.  25,  that  Abigail  was  the 
daughter  of  Nahash.  Abigail  being  apparently  the 
younger  of  the  two  women,  it  is  a  probable  inference 
that  they  were  both  the  daughters  of  Nahash,  but 
whether  this  Nahash  be — as  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  conjectured — the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  the  former  husband  of  Jesse's  wife,  or 
some  other  person  unknown,  must  for  ever  remain 
a  mere  conjecture.  [David,  vol.  i.  p.  401.]  Other 
explanations  are  given  under  Nahash,  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
Her  relation  to  Jesse  (in  the  original  Ishai)  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  her  son  Ab-ishai. 

Of  Zeruiah's  husband  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible.  Josephus  (  Ant.  vii.  1 ,  §3)  explicitly  states 
his  name  to  have  been  Souri  (iSovpf  j,  but  no  corro- 
boration of  the  statement  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Jewish  traditions,  nor  does  Josephus 
himself  refer  to  it  again.  The  mother  of  such 
remarkable  sons  must  herself  have  been  a  remark- 
able woman,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact, 
unusual  if  not  unique,  that  the  family  is  always 
called  afler  her,  and  that  her  husband  s  name  has 
not  been  considered  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
sacred  records.  [G.] 

ZE'THAM  (Dm :  ZvBdy,  ZtB6fi ;  Alex.  Zai- 

96fif  Zo06fi :  Zfthan^  Zathan,)  The  son  of  Laadan» 
a  Gei-shonite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  22  he  appears  as  the  sou  of  Jehiel*,  or  Jehieli, 
and  so  the  grandson  of  Laadan. 

ZE'THAN  (|nn :  Zaiei» ;  Alex.  'U9d» :  Ze- 

than).  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10). 

ZE'THAB  Onr :  'A/SaTofcb :   Zethar),    One 

of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Ahasuerus  who  attended 
upon  the  king,  and  were  commanded  to  bring  Vashti 
into  his  presence  (Esth.  i.  10). 

ZFA  (jnt:  ZoW:  ZU).  One  of  the  Gadites 
who  dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

ZI'BA(K3^V,  onoe'KlV:  2c</3a;  Alex.2i/3a, 

T       •  T     • 

and  in  ch.  xyi.  2, 2i/3/3a ;  Joseph.  2i/3c(t :  Siba).  A 
person  who  plays  a  prominent  part,  though  with 
no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  episodes  of 
David's  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12,  xvi.  1-4,  xix. 
17,  29).     He  had  been  a  slave  CllV)  of  tlie  house 

of  Saul  before  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and 
^probably  at  the  time  of  the  great  Philistine  in- 
cursion which  proved  so  £ital  to  his  master's 
family)  had  been  set  free  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §5). 
The  opportunities  thus  afforded  him  he  liad  so 
far  improved,  that  when  first  encountei^  in  the 
history  he  is  head  of  an  establishment  of  fifteen 
sons  and  twenty  slaves.  David  s  reception  of  Me- 
phibosheth  had  the  effect  of  throwing  Ziba  with 
his  whole  establishment  back  into  the  state  of  bond- 
•A^  from  which  he  had  for  so  long  been  free,  it 
reduced  him  from  being  an  independent  landholder 

■  a  Sam.  xvL  4. 
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to  the  position  of  a  piere  dependant.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  towards  I^ivid  and  towards  Mephiboshrtb. 
Beyond  this  the  writer  has  nothing  to  add  to  hi^ 
ramarks  on  2Uba  under  the  head  of  Mephibo- 
8HETH.  [G.] 

ZIB'IA  (K^nV :  3ci9<(C:  S!f6ki).    A  Benjamite, 

apparently,  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  son  of  Sin-  ^ 
haraim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

ZIB'IAH  (n^nV:    Sa3ui,   *lw<AUw',    Alei. 

*Ai3ia,  'Ia»a8c( :  S^ia).  A  native  of  Beerabebo,  acd 
mother  of  king  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  \). 

ZIB'EON(py3V:2e/3€7^r:iar6«»).  Father 
of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aholibamah  was  £»us 
wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2).  Although  called  a  Hinte,  be 
is  probably  the  same  as  Zibeon  the  son  of:seirtbc 
Horlte  (vers.  20,  24,  29;  1  Chr.  i.  38.  4^».,t>< 
latter  signifying  **  cave-dweller,*'  and  the  former 
being  the  name  of  his  tribe,  for  we  know  nothiLC 
of  the  race  of  the  Troglodytes ;  or  more  prohsV^iT 
^^nn  (the  Hivite),  is  a  roisti'anscn'ptioQ  for  nnn 
(the'Horite). 

Another  difficulty  connected  with  this  Zibe<« 
is,  that  Anah  in  ver.  2  is  called  his  daughter,  ti^l 
in  ven  24  his  son  ;  but  this  difficulty  appears  U  w 
easily  explained  by  supposing  that  rO  refei^  u> 
Aholibamah,  and  not  to  the  name  next  prtcaiirj 
it :  the  Samaritan,  it  should  be  observed,  has  p. 
An  alhision  is  m»le  to  some  unrecorded  firt  in  ta^ 
history  of  the  Horites  in  the  passage,  **  this  [«i» 
that]  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wiiderihNs 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father"  (Geo.  xxxn. 
24).  The  woi-d  rendered  "  mules  "  in  the  X.  V. 
is  the  Heb.  D^D\  perhaps  the  Emims  or  giants,  s.^ 
in  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  D^O^n,  and  so  alsc 
Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan,  Gesoiius  preters  **  o«>t- 
springs,"  following  the  Vulg.  renderii^.  Zil^« 
was  also  one  of  the  dukes,  or  [JiyUrchs,  of  tbe 
Horites  (ver.  29).  For  the  identifkatioo  with 
Been,  fiither  of  Judith  the  HiUite  (Gen.  xxvi.  ;H;. 
see  Beeri,  and  see  also  Anah.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ZIGH'BI  (^npT :  Zcxptf :  ZeAri),     1.  Son  r: 

Izhar  the  son  of'Koliath  (Ex.  vi.  21).  His  oame 
is  incorrectly  given  in  modem  editions  of  the  A.  V. 
^  Zithri,"  though  it  is  printed  ZicuBi  in  the  «i. 
of  1611. 

2.  (Zaxpf;  Alex.  Zexp^.)  A  Benjamite  of  tk 
sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (Zcx/>f ;  Alex.  Zoxp^)  A  Benjamite  of  tV 
sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23). 

4.  (Zcxf>^.)  A  Benjamite  of  the  MDs  of  Jerabim 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

5.  Son  of  Asaph,  elsewhere  called  Zaboi  m.i 
Zaccub  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

6.  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  the  soa  of  iloe 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

7.  The  father  of  Eliexer,  the  chief  of  the  R«>- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1(>  . 

8.  {Zapi\  Alex.  Zaxpi-)  Of  the  tribe  of  J udib. 
His  son  Amasiah  commanded  200,OuO  mcfi  in  i^ 
hoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  10;. 

9.  (Zaxop^uO  Father  of  £liahaphat,ooeo<' the 
conspirators  with  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  I  /. 

10.  (Zexp^ ;  Alex.  'Efex^.^  An  Ephraim.* 
hero  in  the  invading  army  of  EVkah  the  mo  oi  '*" 
maliah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  In  the  batU*  ••>••» 
was  so  disastrous  to  the  kingdom  of  Jiaiab.  Ma*- 
seiah  the  king's  son,  Azrikam,  the  prc^  o(  i^ 
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palace,  and  Elkaoah,  who  was  next  to  the  king,  fell 
bytbehandofZichri. 

11.  (Z«xp^.)    Father  or  ancestor  of  Joel  14 
(Neh.  xi.  9).     He  was  probably  a  Benjamite. 

12.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Abijah,  in  the  days  of 
JoUkim  the  sod  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  1 7).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZID'DIM  (D^^^n,  with  the  def.  ai-ticle:  r&y 

Tvplw ;  Alex,  omits :  Aseddim),  One  of  'the  for- 
tified towns  of  the  allotment  of  Naphtali,  according 
to  the  pi-esent  condition  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Josh, 
xii.  35).    The  translators  of  the  Vat  LXX.  appear 

to  have  read  the  word  in  the  original,  D^'^VH,  **  the 

Ijriaa&f"  while  those  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  on  the 

other  hand,  read  it  as  {I'lV,  Zidon.    These  readings 

were  probably  both  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the 
name  next. following  that  in  question,  viz.  Zeb, 
was  that  of  Tyi*e.  But  this  is  moi-e  than  doubtful, 
and  indeed  Tyi'e  and  Zidon  were  included  in  the 
allotment,  not  of  Naphtali,  but  of  Asher  (xix.  28, 
1'9).  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Megillah,  i.)  is  pro- 
bably nearer  the  mark  in  identifying  hat-Tsiddim 
with  Kefr  Chittai,  which  Schwarz  (182)  with  much 
probability  takes  to  be  the  present  Hattin,  at  the 
Dorthem  foot  of  the  well  known  Kurn  Hattin,  or 
"  Horns  of  Hattin,''  a  few  miles  west  of  Tiberias. 
This  identification  falls  in  with  the  fact  that  the 
three  next  names  in  the  list  are  all  known  to  hare 
beea  connected  with  the  lake.  [G.] 

ZmKTJAH  (n^l^nV :  S^Seiefor:  Sedecias). 
A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  signed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  1).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  rendered 
Zedekiah. 

ZT'DON  or  SI'DON  (pTV  and  p^V:  ^Mv: 

Skion),  Gen.  x.  19, 15 ;  Josh.  xi.  8,  xix.  28 ;  Judg. 
i.  31,  xviii.  28  ;  Joel  iii.  4  (iv.  4) ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4, 
12 ;  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3 ;  Ez.  xxviii.  21,  22 ; 
Zech.  ix.  2;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21;  Luke  vi. 
17,  X.  13,  14;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31.— An 
ancient  and  wealthy  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 
ea»tem  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude 
3:3^  34'  05"  N.,  less  tlian  twenty  English  miles  to 
the  north  of  Tyre.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tsidon, 
Mgniiies  "  Fishing,"  or  **  Fishery  "  (see  Gesenius, 
i.v.).  Its  modem  name  is  Saida.  It  is  situated  in 
the  narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 
to  which  it  once  gave  its  own  name  (Joseph.  Ant. 
^'  3,  §l,T^  fJL^a  irtSioy  SiSwvos  T<JAe»s)  at  a 
point  where  the  mountains  i-ecede  to  a  distance  of 
two  miles  (Kemick's  Phoenicia,  p.  19).  Adjoin- 
ing the  city  there  are  luxuiiant  gai-dens  and 
orchards,  in  which  thera  is  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
fruit  trees  suited  to  the  climate.  **  The  plain  is 
ilat  and  low,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  author  of  the 
Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  **  but  near  the 
ouo&t  line  rises  a  little  hill,  a  spur  from  which 
hhoots  out  a  few  hundred  yards  into  the  sea  in  a 
south-western  direction.  On  the  northern  slope  of 
the  promontoiy  thus  formed  stands  the  old  city  of 
Zidon.  The  hill  behind  on  the  south  is  covered  by 
tike  citadel "  {Enc,  Britannica,  8th  edition,  8.  v.). 

From  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  this  city  is  infe- 
rior in  intei'est  to  its  neighbour  Tyre,  with  which 
its  name  is  so  often  associated.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
ptsisages  above  I'efeiTed  to  in  which  the  two  cities 
are  mentioned  together,  Tyre  is  named  first — a  cir- 
cumstance which  might  at  once  be  deemed  acci- 
diiot'd,  or  the  mci-e  result  of  Tyre's  being  the 
nearest  of  the  two  cities  to  Palestine,  vfere  it  not 
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that  some  doubt  on  this  point  is  raised  by  the 
order  being  revereed  in  two  works  which  wera 
written  at  a  period,  after  Zidon  had  enjoyed  a  long 
temporary  superiority  (Ezr.  iii.  7 ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  4). 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  of  the  two. 
Tyre  is  of  the  greater  importance  in  reference  to 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  pro- 
phets ;  and  tlie  splendid  prophecies  directed  against 
Tyre,  as  a  single  colossal  power  (£z.  xxvi.,  xxvii., 
xxviii.  1-19;  Ls.  xxiii.),  have  no  parallel  in  the 
shorter  and  vaguer  utterances  f^inst  Zidon  (Ez. 
xxviii.  21-23).  And  the  predominant  Biblical 
interest  of  Tyra  ai-ises  from  the  prophecies  relating 
to  its  destiny. 

If  we  could  believe  Justin  (xviii.  3),  there  would 
be  no  doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  gi-eater  antiquity 
than  Tyi'e,  as  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon, 
when  their  city  had  been  reduced  by  the  kiiig  of 
Ascalon,  founded  Tyi'e  the  year  before  the  captui-e 
of  Troy«     Justin,  however,  is  such  a  weak  autho* 
rity    toY   any  disputed   historical   fact,  and    his 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  wherein 
we  have  some  means  of  testing  his  accuiacy,  seems 
to  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  romance  (xxxvi.  2) 
that,  without  laying  stiess  on  the  uni-easouable- 
ness  of  any  one's  assuming  to  know  the  precise 
time  when  Troy  was  taken,  he  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  authority  for  the  eaily  history  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians.    In  contradiction  of  this  statement,  it  has 
been  further  insisted  on,  that  the  relation  between 
a  colony  and  the  mother-city  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyriaiis  never 
acknowledged  this  illation  towainis  Zidon,  the  sup- 
posed connexion  between  Tyre  and  Zidon  is  morally 
impossible.     This  is  a  very  strong  point ;    but, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  no  one  can 
prove  that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Phoenicians 
at  the  veiy  distant  period  when  alone  the  Zidonians 
would  have  built  Tyi-e,  if  they  founded  it  at  all ; 
or  that  it  would  have  applied  not  only  to  the  con- 
scious and  deliberate    founding  of  a  colony,  but 
likewise  to  such  an  almost  accidental  founding  of  a 
city,  as  is  implied  in  the  account  of  Justin.     Cer- 
tainly, there   is  otherwise  nothing  improbable  in 
Zidouians  having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyrians  are 
called  Zidonians,  but  the  Zidonians  are  never  called 
Tyrians.     And  at  any  rate  this  circumstance  tends 
to  show  that  in  early  times  Zidon  was  the  most 
influential  of  the   two  cities.     This  is  shadowed 
foi-th  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  that 
Zidon  was  the  firat-boi-n  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  1 5),  and 
is  implied  in  the  name  of  "  Great  Zidon,"  or  "  the 
Metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is  twice  given  to  it  in 
Joshua  (xi.  8,  xix.  28).    It  is  confirmed,  likewise, 
by  Sidonians  being  used  as  the  generic  name  of  the 
Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites  (Josh.  xiii.  6  ;  Judg. 
xviii.  7) ;  and  by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being 
no  deliveier  to  Laish  when  its  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  that  "  it  was  far  from  Zidon ; " 
whereas,  if  Tyre  had  been  then  of  equal  importance, 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  mention  Tyra, 
which  professed  substantially  the  same  i*eligion, 
and  was  almost  twenty  miles  nearer  (Judg.  xviii. 
28).     It  is  iu  acco]idance  with  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  these  circumstances  that  in  the  Homeric 
poems  Tyre  is  not  named,  while  thei'e  is  mention 
both  of  Sidon  and  the  Sidonians  {Od.  xv.  425, 
//.  xxiii.  743) ;  and  the  land  of  the  Sidonians  is 
called    "Sidonia"   (Od,  xiii.  285).      One  point, 
however,   in   the  Homeric    poems  deserves  to  be 
specially  noted  concerning  the  Sidonians,  that  they 
are  never  heie  mentioned  as  traders,  or  praised  for 
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their  nautical  skill,  for  which  thej  were  afterwards 
so  celebrated  (Herod,  vii.  44,  96).  The  traders 
are  ioTariably  known  by  the  geneivl  name  of  Phoe- 
nicians, which  would,  indeed,  include  the  Sidonians ; 
but  still  the  special  praise  of  Sidonians  was  as 
skilled  workmen.  When  Achilles  distributed 
prizes  at  the  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  he  gave 
as  the  pnze  of  the  swiftest  runner,  a  large  silver 
bowl  for  mixing  wine  with  water,  which  had  been 
cunningly  made  by  the  skilful  Sidonians,  but 
which  Phoenicians  had  brought  over  the  sea  (//. 
xxiii.  748, 744).  And  when  Menelaus  wished  to  give 
to  Telemachos  what  was  most  beautiful  and  most 
valuable,  he  pretiented  him  with  a  similar  mixing' 
bowl  of  silver,  with  golden  rim,  a  divine  work,  the 
work  of  Hephaestus,  which  had  been  a  git\  to 
Menelaus  himself  from  Phaedimus,  king  of  the 
Sidonians  (Oti.  iv.  614^18,  and  Od.  xv.  1.  c). 
And  again,  all  tlie  beautifully  embroideried  robes 
of  Andromache,  from  which  she  selected  one  as  an 
ofTering  to  Athene,  were  the  productions  of  Sidonian 
women,  which  Paris,  when  coming  to  Troy  with 
Helen,  had  brought  from  Sidonia  (//.  vi.  28d-295). 
But  in  no  caf>e  is  anything  mentioned  as  having 
been  brought  from  Sidon  in  Sidonian  vessels  or  by 
Sidonian  sailora.  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Phoenician 
vessels  were  principally  Htted  out  at  seaports  of 
Phoenicia  to  the  north  of  Sidon. 

From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  Zidon  is  not  often  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  it  appeara  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  Tyre.  When  the  people  called 
'*  Zidonians  "  is  mentioned,  it  sometimes  seems  that 
the  Phoenicians  of  the  plain  of  Zidon  are  meant,  as, 
for  example,  when  Solomon  said  to  Hiram  that 
there  was  none  among  the  Jews  that  could  skill  to 
hew  timber  like  the  Zidonians  (1  K.  v.  6) ;  and 
possibly,  when  Ethbaal,  the  fiither  of  Jezebel,  is 
called  their  king  (IK.  xvi.  31),  who,  according  to 
Menander  in  Josephus  {Ant,  viii.  13,  §2),  was  king 
of  the  Tyrians.  This  may  likewise  be  the  meaning 
when  Ashtoreth  is  called  the  Goddess,  or  Abomina- 
tion, of  the  Zidonians  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33 ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
13),  or  when  women  of  the  Zidonians  are  mentioned 
in  reference  to  Solomon  (IK.  xi.  1).  And  this 
seems  to  be  equally  true  of  the  phrases,  "  daughter 
of  Zidon,"  and  **  merchants  of  Zidon,"  and  even  once 
of  **  Zidon  ••  itself  (Is.  xxiii.  12, 2, 4)  in  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  against  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Zidon  itself,  the  city  properly  so  cidled,  was 
thimtened  by  Joel  (iii.  4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3). 
Still,  all  that  is  known  respecting  it  during  this 
epodi  is  very  scanty,  amounting  to  scaix^ely  more 
than  that  one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was  trade  in 
shives,  in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  shrink  from 
selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine  [Phoenicians, 
p.  1001] ;  that  the  dty  was  governed  by  kings 
( Jer.  xxvii.  3  and  xxv.  22) ;  that,  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  had  furnished  ma- 
riners to  T^re  (Ez.  xxvii.  8) ;  that,  at  one  period, 
it  was  subject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyre; 
and  that,  when  Shalmaueser  king  of  Assyiia  invaded 
Phoenicia,  Zidon  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt. 
It  seems  strange  to  hear  of  the  subjection  of  one 
great  dty  to  another  great  city  only  twenty  miles 
off,  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race,  language, 
and  religion ;  but  the  fiict  is  rendered  conceivable 

•  In  an  excellent  account  of  this  revolt,  Bp.  Thlrlwall 
seems  to  have  refjarded  Dlodorus  as  meaning  Sidon  itself 
by  the  worrls  <V  rp  "Sa^vimv,  xvi.  41  (Hutory  qf  Gntce, 
vi.  1T9);  and  Mk>t,  tn  his  French  translation  of  Dlodorus 
(^Bihlioth^qtu  Btstorique  de  Diodcn  de  SicOe,  Paris.  1837, 
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by  the  rdation  of  Athens  to  its  alUei  after  the  IVr- 
sian  war,  and  by  the  history  of  the  Italian  repubiics 
in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  impiofaaUe  that  its 
rivalry  with  Tyre  may  have  been  influential  ia 
inducing  Zidon,  more  than  a  century  later,  to  sufanit 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  without  offcting  say 
serious  resistance. 

Dnring  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon  seems  to 
have  attained  its  highest  point  of  prosperity;  and 
it  is  recorded  that,  towards  the  close  of  that  perii>i, 
it  &r  excelled  all  other  Phoenician  dties  in  wealtn 
and  importance  (Diod.  xvi.  44 ;  Mela,  i.  liy 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  long  siege  of  Trie  br 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  tended  not  only  to  weaken  and 
impoverish  Tyre,  but  likewise  to  enridi  Zidon  at 
the  expense  of  Tyre ;  as  it  was  an  obvious  expedient 
for  any  Tyrian  merchants,  artisans,  and  sailors  «bo 
deemed  resistance  useless  or  unwise,  to  transfer  thnr 
residence  to  Zidon.  However  this  may  be,  in  the  ex- 
pedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidonians  vn« 
highly  favoured,  and  were  a  pre-eminently  importaat 
element  of  his  naval  power.  When ,  from  a  hill  oesr 
Abydos,  Xerxes  witnessed  a  boat-race  in  his  fleet,  ths 
prize  was  gained  by  the  Sidqnians  (Herod,  vii.  44 '. 
When  he  reviewed  his  fleet,  he  sat  beneath  a  gnU«n 
canopy  in  a  Sidonian  galley  (vii.  1 00');  whec  be 
wished  to  examine  the  months  of  the  river  Pesco^ 
he  entrusted  himself  to  a  Sidonian  galley,  as  «fc 
his  wont  on  similar  occasions  (vii.  128);  aod 
when  the  Tyrants  and  general  officers  of  hb  srrest 
expedition  sat  in  order  of  honour,  the  kii^  of  the 
Sidonians  sat  flrst  (viii.  67).  Again,  Hoodotus 
states  that  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  best  v«&4l» 
of  the  whole  fleet;  and  of  the  Phoenicians,  tb« 
Sidonians  (vii.  96).  And  lastly,  as  Homer  girrv  » 
vivid  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Achilles  by  saying  thst 
Nireus  (thrice-named)  was  the  most  beantUiil  of  al! 
the  Greeks  who  went  to  Troy,  after  the  son  of  Peleas 
80  Herodotus  completes  the  triumph  of  the  Sidoci- 
nns,  when  he  praises  the  vessels  of  Artemisb 
(probably  for  the  daring  of  their  crews),  by  aayirc 
that  they  were  the  most  renowned  q(  the  wb(.-.e 
fleet,  **  after  the  Sidonians  "  (vii.  9). 

The  prosperity  of  Sidon  was  suddenly  cnt  sbcut 
by  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Persia,  which  led 
to  one  of  the  most  disastrous  catastrc^»hes  reconitd 
in  history.  Unlike  the  siege  and  capture  <iC  Trn 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  narrated  by  le- 
veral  writers,  and  which  is  of  commanding  intne^ 
through  its  relation  to  such  a  renowned  cooqnerF^. 
the  fate  of  Sidon  is  only  known  through  the  hisUjtv 
of  Diodorus  (xvi.  42-45),  and  is  mainly  cooofcted 
with  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (B.C.  359-3;^  \  a  nraoarch 
who  is  justly  regarded  with  mingled  avcfsion  an-i 
contempt.  Hence  the  calamitous  overthrow  of  Sd«  a 
has  not,  perhaps,  attracted  so  mudi  attention  »  it 
deserves.  The  pi-incii«l  dicnmstances  were  tb«M' 
While  the  Persians  were  making  preparations  (3 
Phoenicia  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Kgypt,  «<»» 
Persian  satraps  and  generals  belmved  opptcaatrrT 
and  insolently  to  Sidonians  in  the  Sidonian*  dit^ 
sion  of  the  city  of  Tripolis.  On  this  the  Sidoaiis 
people  projected  a  revtdt ;  and  having  Hrst  ooDcntid 
arrangements  with  other  Phoenician  cities,  and  vasr 
a  treaty  with  Necfanebus,  they  pot  their  de^iz^ 
into  execution,  lliey  commenced  by  cotnmitt"-: 
outrages  in  a  residence  and  park  (rap^irer   •' 


torn.  V.  73).  actuallf  tranaUtes  the  wofdi  bj  "i^'- 
llie  real  meaning,  however,  seems  to  be  as  stated  «  u^ 
text.    lodei^,  otherwise  there  waa  no  saflWnt  rrma  * : 
mentioning  TrlpoUs  as  speclallj  oucmertrd  with  thr  vsjsra 
of  the  war. 
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the  PefsiaD  kiog ;  they  burnt  a  large  store  of  fodder 
whkh  had  been  collected  fcnr  the  PerMan  cavalry ; 
and  they  seized  and  put  to  death  the  Persians  who 
bad  been  guilty  of  insults  towards  the  Sidonians. 
Aflerwards,  under  their  King  Tennes,  with  the 
assistance  from  Egypt  of  4000  Greek  mercenaries 
Qnder  Mentor,  they  expelled  the  Persian  satraps 
from  Phoenicia ;  they  strengthened  the  defences  of 
Uidrdty,  they  equipped  a  fleet  of  100  trii*emes,  and 
prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  But  their  King 
Teones  praved  a  traitor  to  their  cause — and  in  per- 
formance of  a  compact  with  Ochus,  he  betrayed 
mto  the  king's  power  one  hundi-ed  of  the  mo!^  dis- 
tiogaished  citizens  of  Sidon,  who  were  all  shot  to 
death  with  javelins.  Five  hundred  other  citizens, 
who  went  out  to  the  king  with  ensigns  of  supplica- 
tion, shared  the  same  fate ;  and  by  concert  between 
Tennes  and  Mentor,  the  Persian  troops  were  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates,  and  occupied  the  city 
walls.  The  Sidonians,  before  the  aiTival  of  Ochus, 
bad  burnt  their  vessels  to  prevent  any  one's  leaving 
the  town;  and  when  they  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  Pereian  troops,  they  adopted  the 
desperate  resolution  of  shutting  themselves  np  with 
their  families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own 
hoaae  (b.c.  351 ).  Forty  thousand  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  flames.  Tennes  himself  did 
not  save  his  own  life,  as  Ochus,  notwithstanding  his 
promise  to  the  contrary,  put  him  to  death.  The 
privil^e  of  seai-ching  the  ruins  was  sold  for  money. 
After  this  dismal  tragedy^  Sidon  gradually  reco- 
Teied  from  the  blow ;  fresh  immigrants  fiom  other 
cities  must  have  settled  in  it ;  and  probably,  many 
^donian  sailors  survived,  who  had  been  plying  their 
trade  elsewhere  in  merchant  vessels  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  city.  The  battle  of  Issus  was 
fought  about  eighteen  years  aflerwards  (B.C.  333), 
and  then  the  inhabitant<t  of  the  restored  city 
opened  their  gates  to  Alexander  of  their  own  accord, 
trom  hati-ed,  as  is  expressly  stated  of  Darius  and 
the  Persians  (Arrian,  AncA.  Al,  ii.  15).  The 
impolicy,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Ochus  in  his 
modeof  dealing  with  the  revolt  of  Sidon  now  be- 
came ap(MU^nt;  for  the  Sidonian  fleet  in  joining 
Alexander  was  an  essential  element  of  his  success 
against  Tyre.  After  aiding  to  bring  upon  Tyre  as 
great  a  calamity  as  had  afflicted  their  own  city, 
they  were  so  fer  merciful  that  they  saved  the  lives  of 
niany  Tyrians  by  concealing  them  in  their  ships, 
and  then  transpoiling  them  to  Sidon  (Q.  Ouitius, 
iv.  4, 15).  From  this  time  Sidon,  being  dependent 
on  the  fortunes  of  wm*  in  the  conte:»ts  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  ceases  to  play  any  important 
political  pait  in  histoiy.  It  became,  however,  again 
a  flourishing  town — and  Poly bi us  (v.  70)  inci- 
dentally mentions  that  Antiochus  in  his  war  with 
Ptolemy  Philopator  encamped  over  against  Sidon 
(B.C.  2\9),  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  it  from 
the  abundance  of  its  resources,  and  the  gi'eat  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  either  natives  or  refugees.  Sub- 
wjuently,  accoixling  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10,  §2), 
Julius  Caesar  wrote  a  letter  respecting  Hyrcauus, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  "  Magistrates^  Council  and 
I^emos  of  Sidon."  This  shows  that  up  to  that  time 
the  Sidonians  enjoyed  the  forms  of  liberty,  though 
I>ion  CassiuB  says  (Ixiv.  7)  that  Augustus,  on  his 
aiTival  in  the  East,  deprived  them  of  it  for  seditious 

^  inioy  elsewhere  (A'ot.  Bist.  xxxvL  65  [36])  gives  an 
•coonnt  of  the  supposed  accidental  invention  of  glass  in 
I'boenicia,,  The  story  is  that  some  mercliants  on  the  sea- 
shore made  use  of  some  lumps  of  natron  to  support  their 
caaldnms ;  and  that,  when  the  natron  was  subjected  to  the 
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Goodoct.  Not  long  after,  Strabo  in  his  aocoimt  of 
Phoenicia,  says  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  **  Both  were 
illustrious  and  splendid  formeriy,  and  noto;  but 
which  should  be  called  the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  inhabitants"  (zvi.  p. 
756).  He  adds  that  it  ia  situated  on  the  mainland, 
on  a  flne  naturally-formed  harbour.  He  speaks  of 
the  inhabitanta  as  cultivating  the  sciences  of  arith- 
metic and  astronomy ;  and  says  that  the  best  oppor- 
tunities were  aflbrded  in  Sidon  for  aoquirinjB:  a  know- 
ledge of  these  and  of  all  other  branches  of  philosophy. 
He  adds,  that  in  hia  time,  there  were  distinguished 
philosophers,  natives  of  Sidon,  asBoethus,  with  whom 
he  studied  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  his  bro- 
ther Diodotus.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  these 
names  were  Greek ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  Strabo's  time,  Greek  was  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes  at  least,  both  in  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of 
Sidon  when  it  was  visited  by  Christ.  It  is  about 
fiftv  miles  distant  from  Nazareth,  and  is  the  most 
northern  city  which  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
his  journeys.  Pliny  notes  the  manufacture  of  glass 
at  Sidon  {Nat,  Hist.  v.  17  (19)  ;«»  and  during  the 
Roman  period  we  may  conceive  Tyre  and  Sidon  aa 
two  thriving  cities,  each  having  an  extensive  trade, 
and  each  having  its  staple  manufacture ;  the  latter 
of  glass,  and  Tyre  of  pui-ple  dyes  from  shell-tish. 

There  is  no  Biblical  reason  tor  following  minutely 
the  rest  of  the  history  of  Sidon.  It  shaied  gene- 
rally the  fortunes  of  Tyre,  with  the  exception  that 
it  was  sevei-al  times  taiken  and  retaken  during  the 
ware  of  the  Crusades,  and  suffered  accordingly 
more  than  Tyre  previous  to  the  fatal  year  1291  B.C. 
Since  that  time  it  never  seems  to  have  fallen  quite 
so  low  as  Tyre.  Through  Fakhr  ed-Dtn,  emir  of  the 
Druses  betweoi  1594  and  1634,  and  the  settlement 
at  Sayda  of  French  commercial  houses,  it  had  a  re- 
vival of  tiade  in  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th 
century,  and  became  the  principal  city  on  the 
Syrian  coast  for  commerce  between  the  east  and 
the  west  (see  Memovres  du  Chevalier  dArvieux, 
Paris,  1735,  torn.  i.  p.  294-379).  This  was  put 
an  end  to  at  the  close  of  last  century  by  violence 
and  oppression  (letter's  Erdkunde,  Siebzehnter 
theil,  ei-ste  abtheilung,  drittes  buch,  pp.  405-6), 
closing  a  period  of  prosperity  in  which  the  popula- 
tion of  the  dty  was  at  one  time  estimated  at  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  population,  if  it  ever  approached 
such  a  high  point,  has  since  materially  decreased, 
and  apparently  does  not  now  exceed  5000 ;  but  the 
town  still  shows  signs  of  foimer  wealth,  and  the 
houses  are  better  con&tructed  and  more  solid  than 
those  at  Tyre,  being  many  of  them  built  of  stone. 
Its  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalls 
(Hobinson's  BiUioal  Researches,  iii.  p.  418-419). 
As  a  protection  against  the  Turks,  its  ancient  liai*- 
bour  was  filled  up  with  stones  and  eai-th  by  the 
orders  of  Fakhr  «i-Din,  so  that  only  small  boats 
can  now  enter  it ;  and  larger  vessels  anchor  to  the 
northward,  where  they  are  only  protected  from  the 
south  and  east  winds  (Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria 
and  Palestine,  1858,  p.  398).  The  trade  between 
Syria  and  Europe  now  mainly  passes  through 
Beyrout,  as  its  most  important  commercial  centre ; 
and  the  natural  advantages  of  Beyrout  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  pui  poses  of  modem  navigation,  are  so 

action  of  fire  in  coi\Junctlon  with  the  sea  sand,  a  trans- 
lucent vitreous  stream  was  seen  to  flow  along  the  ground. 
This  story,  however,  is  now  discredited ;  as  it  requires . 
Intense  furnace  heat  to  produce  the  fusion.    See  article 
"  Glass"  In  the  Enctjclopatdiia  Briiamnka,  8th  edition. 
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decided  that  it  ia  certiiD  to  maiatain  ita  pi'eieot 
•uperiority  otot  Sid™  and  Tyre. 

In  condiuion  il  tnaj'  be  obserTaJ,  that  whiU  in 
ODT  own  timea  no  important  nmaina  of  (iDtiquity 
have  been  diacovered  at  or  near  Tyre,  the  okM  ia 
difTei'eDt  with  Sidon.  At  the  bM  of  the  mouatatna 
to  tK«  «at  oT  the  lawn  Ihne  aie  numeroui  aepul- 
chrea  in  the  ivck,  and  there  are  likewiw  aepulchral 
area  in  the  adjoining  plain  (lec  Porter,  Encifclop. 
Brilarat.  I.e.).  "In  Jannary,  1855,"  aaya  Mr. 
Porter,  "  One  of  the  sepulchral  earn  waa  acci- 
dentally  opened  at  a  spot  about  ■  mile  S.B.  of  the 
city,  and  in  it  waa  diunreml  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  lnter«tlng  Phocniciaii  roonnmenla  in 

eiiitence.     It  ia  a  larcophagiu the  lid 

of  which  il  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  mamtny  with 
the  tue  tare.  Upon  t)ie  upper  part  of  the  lid  ii  a 
perfect  Phoeoiciaa  inacription  in  twenty-two  linea, 
■od  on  the  head  of  the  aarcoph^ni  itwlf  ia  another 
almOHt  a>  long."  Thia  aaroophagui  ia  now  in  the 
Nineveh  diviaioD  of  the  Scalpturei  in  the  Louvre. 
At  firat  Hghl,  the  material  of  which  it  ii  compoied 
may  be  tailly  mlataken ;  and  it  haa  been  luppoeed 
to  be  black  marble.  On  the  authority,  however, 
of  H.  Pilchard  of  Paris,  who  ha>  eiamined  it  very 
cloeely,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  aarcoph^na  ia  o! 
black  syenite,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  more 
abundant  in  H^gypt  than  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  featiiresof  the  countcnancBonthe  hd 
are  decidedly  of  the  i<LgyptiBn  type,  and  the  head-dress 
ia  l^yption,  with  the  head  of  a  turd  sculptured  on 
what  might  seem  the  place  of  the  nght  and  left 
■hoLilder.  Thei«  an  therefaie  U  litUe  rason  to 
doubt  that  this  aarcophagua  waa  either  made  in 
Egypt  and  aait  thence  to  Sidon,  or  that  it  waa  made 
in  Phoenicia  in  imitation  of  similar  works  of  art  id 
Egypt.  Tbe  ioKriptioiu  themselves  are  the  longett 
Phoenidan  inscriptions  which  have  come  down  to 
our  times.  A  translation  of  them  was  published 
by  Professor  Dietrich  at  Marburg  in  1855,  and 
by  Protessor  Ewald  at  Gattingm  in  1S56.  The 
predominant  idea  of  them  aeons  to  be  to  warn  all 
men,  under  penalty  of  the  monarch's  curse,  Againat 
opening  his  sarcophagna  ordiaturUng  hia  repose  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  especially  in  older  to  aeflich 
for  treasures,  of  which  he  solemnly  declare*  there  »n 
none  in  hn  tomb.  The  king's  title  ia  "  King  of  tbe 
Sidonians;"  and,  as  is  the  csae  with  Ethbul,  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  ivi.  31),  there  must 
remain  a  certain  doubt  whether  this  was  a  title  oidi- 
nariiy  assumed  by  kings  of  Sidon,  or  whether  it  had 
awider  fignification.  We  leain  from  the  inscription 
tliat  the  king'a  mother  was  a  pricatna  of  Ashtoi-eth. 
With  i-^md  to  the  pitciae  due  of  the  king'a  reign, 
>t  item  to  beany  conclusive 
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ZIDON'IANS  ('JhS,  El.  «iiL  30,  tTTPX, 
D'JlTX,  CJ^V,  and  ^ee  (I  K.  a.  33)  T^m-. 
Xiidrioi,  eic  Ei.  uiii.  30,  arpaTrrtti  'Arnif: 
Sidonii,  e«.  Ei.  inii.  30,  ntnaiortt).  Tbe  iots- 
bilama  of  Zidon.  lliey  were  among  tbe  niliDoi 
of  CaOBoii  left  to  practise  tbe  lanelites  in  the  set 
of  war  (Judg.  iii.  3),  and  cotooiea  of  them  Bpi*v 
to  hare  spread  up  into  the  hill  country  from  le- 
tsnon  to  Uisrephoth-maim  (Josh.  liu.  4,  6),wb(iiii 
in  later  times  they  hewed  oedar-treta  fn  IJnviJ  aid 
Solomon  (I  Chr.  nit.  4).  They  oppreaed  the  I^ 
raeliteeon  their  tint  entrance  inlothe  cnuntiy  ijudg. 
I.  12),  and  appear  to  have  lived  a  iuiurious,  reckW 
life  (Judg.  iviii.  7)  ;  they  were  akjfal  in  he>iBt 
timher(l  K.v.6>,and  were  employed  for  (biapiiipK 
by  Solumcn.  They  were  idolaters,  and  woishi^kril 
Ashlorethaa  their  tutelaiygoddeas  (1  K.ii.5,Ji; 
2  K.  >iiii.  13),  as  well  as  the  suo-Kud  Baal,  &>« 
whom  (heir  king  waa  named  ( 1  K.  ivi.  31 ).  The 
tfim  Zidouians  among  the  Hebiews  appous  to  hsif 
been  eitended  In  meaning  aa  that  of  Phoemcaoi 
among  the  Greeks.  In  Kz.  xuii.  30,  tbe  Vut^ 
read  DTX,  the  LXX.  piobably  "BV  **,  fbc 
1^  'jhX.  Zidonian  women  (nS'riX;'iV^ 
Skhmiae)  were  in  Solomon's  harem  (1  K.  ri.  1,. 

(IT:  riifff;  Alex.fetav:  Zw),lK.<i 
37.    [Month.] 

ZI'UA  (ttn>V=  %"4f<i,  Slid;  Alei.  l«*i. 
liOta:  SOa,  SoAa).  1.  The  children  of  Ziha  wen 
a  family  of  Nethinim  who  retmned  with  ZFn.li- 
babel  (Kir.  ii.  43  ;  Neh.  vii.  4<i).  3.  (Vat.  omiu; 
Alei.  Ziod:  SoaAa.)  Chief  of  the  Kethuiim  ia 
Ophel  (Neh.  li.  21).  The  name  is  probably  thii 
of  a  bmily,  and  so  identical  with  the  prectdin;. 

ZIKXAQ(J^PX,  and  twice '3^V:  2.«Xik 
once  Zict AdiE  i  inChron.'OjcAa,  SwitAa,  ZvyWi 
Alei,  ZiKiAoy.  but  alsa3mAt%  3<«Aa;  Jat[ii. 
ZiKtAii:  Skeleg].  A  place  which  puerwn  a 
special  interest  from  its  having  been  the  reudrtw 
and  the  private  property  of  David.  It  is  lirst  mru' 
tioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Judifa  a 
■        ■■  •  eunmerated  (ver.31)anwii?i 
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Zcphath]  and  Mailmaonah  (poasiUy  Beth  main- 
both].  It  neit  ocEun,  in  the  aam*  ooaaaKH, 
amongst  the  places  which  were  allotted  out  of  tx 
territory  of  Judah  to  Simeon  (lii.  5).  We  ml 
encounter  it  in  the  poBcaiiao  of  ih«  Philiitii* 
(1  Sam.  uiii.  6\  when  it  was,  at  Ekvid's  1*406!. 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Achiih  kiugofGatli.  Bt 
resided  there  for  a  ynu' '  and  four  mootfaa  '  ibid.  7 ; 
1  Snm.  uii.  14,  26;  1  Chr.  lii.  1,  20,,  Il  »st 
there  he  received  the  news  of  Saul's  dtalh  {2  Sm. 
i.  l.iv.  10).  He  then  letinquiahW  it  forllebm 
(ii.  I).  Ziklag  ia  finally  mentioned,  in  enoipiai 
with  Beersheba,  Haiai'shuat,aod  other  towns  ti  i> 
south,  as  being  leiohabiled  by  the  people  of  ia^ 
after  their  rttam  from  the  Captivity  i^Srh.  n.  ;■  . 
The  HtuatioD  of  the  town  is  diUkult  to  dct«iD». 

tliat  it  was  in  "  the  south  "  (iieyei)  teetni  eeiu.o. 
both  ftom  (he  (owns  muned  with  it.  and  also  f-\a 
its  mention  with  ■-  the  south  of  the  t'herethitts  "  srJ 
"  the  south  of  Caleb."  some  of  wh 
we  know  were  nt  Ziph  and  Miwn,  | 
'  Josephoj  iJM.  vt  11  (10)  fives  U 


ZILLAH 

hran  (1  Sam.  xxr.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  this 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  its  connexion  with  the 
Philistines,  and  with  the  &ct — ^which  follows  from 
the  nvratire  of  1  Sara.  xxx.  (see  9,  10,  21)— that 
it  was  north  of  the  Brook  Besor.  The  word  em- 
ployed in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5,  7,  11,  to  denote  the 
i^on  in  which  it  stood,  is  peculiar.  It  is  not 
kis-Shefelahy  as  it  must  have  heen  had  Ziklog  stood 
ill  the  ordinary  lowland  of  Philistia,  but  haa-Sadeh, 
which  Pfof.  Stanley  {S,  and  P.  App.  §15)  renders 
**  the  field."  On  the  whole,  though  the  temptation 
is  i^trong  to  suppose  (as  some  have  suggested)  that 
there  were  two  places  of  the  same  name,  the  only 
cundusion  seems  to  be  that  Ziklag  was  in  the  south 
or  Negeb  country,  with  a  portion  of  which  the 
Philistines  had  a  connexion  which  may  have  lasted 
irom  the  time  of  their  residence  there  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  sadeh  is  used  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  for  the  conntiy 
occupied  by  the  Amalekites,  which  seems  to  have 
h«eu  situated  far  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  or  near 
Kadesh.  The  name  of  Pxuran  also  occura  in  the 
same  passage.  But  further  investigation  is  neces- 
sary before  we  can  remove  the  residence  of  Nabal 
so  far  south.  His  Maon  would  in  that  case  be- 
come, not  the  Jddtn  which  lies  near  Zif  and 
KiirmSl,  bat  that  which  was  the  head-quartet's  of 
the  Maonites,  or  Mehunim. 

Ziklag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
E'jsebius  and  Jerome,  or  to  any  of  the  older  tra- 
vellers. Mr.  Rowlands,  however,  in  his  journey 
from  Gaxa  to  Suez  in  1842  (in  Williams's  Ilofy 
City,  i.  463-8),  was  told  of  "  an  ancient  site  cnlled 
A>l.xMlg,  or  Kasloodg,  with  some  ancient  walls," 
three  hours  east  of  Seb&ta,  which  again  was  two 
hours  and  a  half  south  of  Khalasa.  This  he  con- 
Htlers  as  identical  with  Ziklag.  Dr.  Robinson  had 
previously  (in  1838)  heai'd  of  'Asluj  as  lying  south- 
west of  Miih,  on  the  way  to  Abd^h  ( B.  R.  ii. 
-ol),  a  position  not  discordant  with  that  of  Mr. 
Rowl.«uids.  The  identification  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Wilton  {Negeb,  209) ;  but  it  is  impossible  at  pre- 
"■eot,  and  until  further  investigation  into  the  dis- 
trict in  question  has  been  made,  to  do  more  than 
Dame  it.  If  Dr.  Robinson's  form  of  the  name  is 
con^l — and  since  it  is  repeated  in  the  Lists  of  Dr. 
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Hli  Smith  (-r-«\fwrj  App.  to  vol.  iii.  of  1st  ed. 

p.  115a)  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this — the 
similarity  which  prompted  Mr.  Rowlands's  con- 
jecture almost  entirely  disappears.  This  will  be 
<^vident  if  the  two  names  are  written  in  Hebrew, 

:^pv,  3*?W  *  [G.] 

ZIL'LAH  (n^V:  SeXXci:  Sella),    One  of  the 

two  wives  of  Lamech  the  Cainite,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  song  (Gen.  iv.  19,  22,  23).  She  was 
the  mother  of  Tubal -Cain  and  Naamah.  Dr.  Kalisch 
<  Onntn.  on  Gen.)  regards  the  names  of  Lamech's 
wives  and  of  his  daughter  as  significant  of  the 
tiansition  into  the  period  of  art  which  took  place 
ia  his  time,  and  the  coiTesponding  change  in  the 
lositioQ  of  the  woman.  **  Naamah  signifies  the 
lovely,  beautiful  woman;  whilst  the  wife  of  tlie 
tirst  man  was  simply  Eve,  the  lifegiving.  .  .  .  The 
women  were,  in  the  age  of  I^mech,  no  more  i*©- 
irarded  merely  as  the  propagators  of  the  human 
family ;  beauty  and  gracefulness  began  to  command 
homage.  . .  .  Even  the  wives  of  Lantech  manifest 
the  transition  into  this  epoch  of  beauty ;  for  whilst 
one  wife,  Ziltah,  reminds  still  of  assistance  and  pro- 
tection (il/Vy  **  sluulow*'),  the  other,  Adah,  beai-s 


a  name  almost  synonymous  with  Naamah,  and  like- 
wise signifying  ornament  and  loveliness." 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Jashar,  Adah  and 
Zillah  are  both  daughters  of  Cainan.  Adah  bare 
children,  but  Zillah  was  bairen  till  her  old  age,  in 
consequence  of  some  noxious  draught  which  her 
husband  gave  her  to  presei've  her  beauty  and  to 
prevent  her  from  bearing.  [W.  A.  W.J 

ZILTAH  (ne^:  ZeA^<£:  Zelpha).  A  Syrian 

given  by  Laban  to  his  daughter  Leah  as  an  attend- 
ant (Gen.  xxix.  24),  and  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a 
cuncabine.  She  was  the  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher 
(Gen.  xxx.  9-13,  xxxv.  26,  xxxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

ZILTHA'I  (^n>>V  :    :ta\aBl ;    Alex.  SoXef : 

Seletliai),  1.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

2.  {^onaBi;  FA.  2e/Aa0c(:  Salathi.)  One  of 
the  captains  of  thousands  of  Manasseh  who  deserted 
to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

ZIM'MAH   (niDT:    Zo^/taO ;    Alex.    Za/ifid, 

Z€fifjuifi:  Zamma,  Zemma.)  1.  A  Gershonite  Le- 
vite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). 

2.  (Zaf(/ic(/ii.)  Another  Gershunite,  son  of  Shi- 
mei  (1  Chr.  vi.  42)  ;  possibly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

3.  (Ze/A/At[0:  Zemma.)  Father  or  ancestor  of 
Joah,  a  Gershonite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12).  At  a  much  earlier  period  we  find  the 
same  collocation  of  names,  Zimmah  and  Joah  as 
father  and  son  (1  Chr.  vi.  20).  Compare  "Ma- 
hath  the  son  of  Amasai"  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  with 
the  same  in  1  Chr.  vi.  35 ;  "  Joel  the  son  of  Aza- 
riah"  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  and  1  Chr.  vi.  36  ;  and 
"Kish  the  son  of  Ab<li"  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  with 
"  Kishi  the  son  of  Abdi "  in  1  Chr.  vi.  44.  Unless 
these  names  are  the  names  of  families  and  not  of 
individuals,  their  recurrence  is  a  little  remarkable. 

ZIM'BAN  (PPt :  Zo/ifipay,  Z€fi$fHifi ;  Alex. 

T    « 

Zc/Spav,  Zffifipatft  Ztfipay :  Zamran).  The  eldest 
son  of  Ketui-ah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  His 
descendants  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint  given 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe :  the  contrary 
would  rather  appear  to  be  the  case.  Some  would 
identify  Ziraran  with  the  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxv.  25, 
but  these  lay  too  far  to  the  north.  The  Greek  foim 
of  the  name,  as  found  in  the  LXX.,  has  suggested 
a  comparison  with  Zafipdfi,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Cinaedocolpitae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea,  west  of 
Mecca.  But  this  is  vxtrcmeiy  doubtful,  for  this 
tribe,  probably  the  same  with  the  ancient  Kendo, 
was  a  branch  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  who  in  the 
most  ancient  times  occupied  Yemen,  and  may  only 
have  come  into  possesion  of  Zabi'am  at  a  later  period 
(Knobel,  Genesis).  Hitxig  and  Lengerke  propose 
to  connect  the  name  Zimran  with  Zimiris,  a  district 
of  Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  25)  ;  but 
Grotius,  with  more  plausibility,  finds  a  trace  of  it 
in  the  Zamereni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
The  identification  of  Zimran  with  the  modem  Beni 
Omran,  and  the  Bani  Zomaneis  of  Diodorus,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Foi-ster  {GeOfjr,  of  Arabia,  i.  431 ),  cannot 
be  seriously  maintained.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZIM'RI(nDI:  Zofi^pix  Zambri).  1.  The  son 
of  Sal  u,  a  Simeon ite  chieAain,  slain  by  Phinehas 
with  the  Midianitish  princess  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv. 
14).  When  the  Israelites  at  Shittim  were  smitten 
with  plagues  for  their  impure  worship  of  Baal  Peor, 
and  were  weejung  before  the  tabeiiiacle,  Zimri  witli 
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a  shameless  disregard  to  his  own  high  position  and 
the  sufierings  of  his  tribe,  brought  into  their  pre- 
sence the  Midianitess  in  the  sight  of  Moses  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  congi'egation.  The  fiei'ce 
anger  of  Phinehas  was  ai'oused,  and  in  the  swift 
vengeance  with  which  he  pmsaed  the  ofienders,  he 
gave  the  first  indication  of  that  nncompromising 
spirit  which  characterized  him  in  later  life.  The 
whole  circumstance  is  much  softened  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  6,  §10-12),  and  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  apologist  is  divested  of  all  its 
vigour  and  point.  In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel  sevei-al  traditional  details  are  added.  Zimri 
retorts  upon  Moses  that  he  himself  had  taken  to 
wife  a  Midianitess,  and  twelve  mu^aeolous  signs 
attend  the  vengeance  of  Phinehas. 

In  describing  the  scene  of  this  tragedy  an  unusual 
word  is  employed,  the  force  of  which  is  lost  in  the  ren- 
dering « tent "  of  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xiv.  8.  it  was 
not  the  ohel,  or  oixiinary  tent  of  the  encampment,  but 
the  nSp,  kubbdh  (whence  Span.  cUcotxi^  and  onr 
alcove),  or  dome-shaped  tent,  to  which  Phinehas 
pursued  his  victims.  Whether  this  was  the  tent 
which  Zimri  occupied  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  and 
which  was  in  consequence  more  elaborate  and  highly 
ornamented  than  the  i^t,  or  whether  it  was,  as 
Gesenius  suggests,  one  of  the  tents  which  the  Midi- 
anites  used  lor  the  worship  of  Peor  is  not  to  be 
determined,  though  the  latter  is  favoured  by  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  bipanar.  The  woixi  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Syriac 
it  is  rendered  a  cell,  or  inner  apartment  of  the 
tent  [W.  A.  W.] 

2.  (npt:  Za/ifipi]  Joseph.  Ant,  viii.  12,  §5, 

2x^idfni$ :  Zambri.)  Fifth  sovereign  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne 
for  the  brief  period  of  seven  days  in  the  year  B.C.  930 
or  929.  Originally  in  command  of  half  the  chariots 
in  the  royal  aimy,  he  gained  the  crown  by  the 
murder  of  king  Elah  son  of  Baasha,  who,  after 
reigning  for  something  more  than  a  year  (compare 
1  K.  xvi.  8  and  10),  was  indulging  in  a  drunken 
I'evel  in  the  house  of  his  steward  Arza  at  Tii7;ah, 
then  the  capital.  In  the  midst  of  this  festivity 
Zimri  killed  him,  and  immediately  afterwards  all 
the  rest  of  Baasha's  thmily.  But  the  army  which 
at  that  time  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  when  they  heaM  of  Elah's  murder, 
proclaimeil  their  general  Omri  king.  He  imme- 
diately marched  against  Tirzah,  and  took  the  city. 
Zimri  retreated  into  the  innermost  pait  of  the  late 
king's  palace,"  set  it  on  fire  and  perished  in  the  ruins 
(IK.  xvi.  9-20).  Ewald's  inference  from  Jezebel's 
speech  to  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  31),  that  on  Elah's  death 
the  queen-mother  welcomed  his  murdeier  with 
smiles  and  blandishments,  seems  rather  arbitrary 
and  far- fetched.     [Jezeuel.]  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

3.  {Zamri,)  One  of  the  five  sons  of  2^:ah  the 
son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6). 

4.  Son  of  Jehoadah  and  descendant  of  Saul  (1 
Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42). 

6.  (Cm.  inLXX.:  Zambri^  An  obscure  name, 
mentiotieii  (Jer.  zxv.  25)  in  probable  connexion 
with  Dedan,  Tenia,  Buz,  Arabia  (3"\}{)f  the  mingled 
people  **  'ereb  "  (31(^n),  all  of  which  immediately 

•  The  word  Is  pD"!K»  which  Ewald  (after  J.  D.  Mt- 

cbaetis),  both  here  and  in  2  K.  zv.  25.  insists  on  translatiog 
**  harem,"  with  which  word  he  thinks  that  it  Is  etynK>> 
logically  connected,  and  hence  seeks  conflrmatlon  of  his 
view  that  Zimri  was  a  volnptuous  qlave  of  women.    Bat 
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pi^Bcede  it,  besides  other  peoples;  and  fidlowed  bv 
Elam,  the  Medes,  and  o^ers.  The  passage  is  of 
wide  comprehension,  but  the  reference,  as  indicated 
above,  seems  to  be  to  a  tribe  of  the  sons  of  the  lijet, 
the  Beni-Kedem.  Nothing  further  is  known  le^iect- 
ing  Zimri,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  same  tx,  or 
derived  from,  ZiMRAN,  which  see.         [£.  S.  P.] 

ZIN  O^V :  22y).    The  name  given  to  a  portion 

of  the  desei-t  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  Ghor,  sod 
Arabah  (possibly  including  the  two  latter,  or  pctr- 
tions  of  them)  on  the  £.,  and  the  genoal  plateiu 
of  the  TVi  which  stretches  westward.  The  oooatir 
in  question  consists  of  two  or  three  soooesiTe  ter- 
races^ of  mountain  converging  to  an  acute  anglr 
(like  stairs  where  there  is  a  turn  in  the  flight,  at 
the  Dead  Sea's  southern  verge,  towards  whidb  also 
they  slope.  Here  the  drainage  finds  its  chief  rent 
by  the  Wady  el'Fikreh  into  Uie  Gh6r,  the  remain- 
ing watera  running  by  smaller  channds  into  the 
Arabah,  and  ultimiately  by  the  Wady  eUJedt  also 
to  the  Ghor.  Judging  from  natural  featur»,  io 
the  vagueness  of  authority,  it  is  likdy  that  the 
portion  between,  and  drained  by  these  wadys,  is  th« 
ngion  in  question;  but  where  it  ended  westwani 
whether  at  any  of  the  abovenamed  terraces,  g: 
blending  imperceptibly  with  that  of  Paran,  is  quite 
uncertain.  Kadesh  lay  in  it,  or  on  this  unknown 
boundary,  and  here  also  Idumea  was  oootenninffu 
with  Judah ;  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in  the  border 
of  Edom  (see Kadesh;  Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  1,  zxrii. 
14,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  3 ;  Josh.  xv.  1).  The  researches 
of  Williams  and  Rowlands  on  this  suhject,  although 
not  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  site  el-K^deis  tor 
the  city,  yet  may  indicate  that  the  "  wiJderoes  of 
Kades,"  which  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  Ll, 
follows  the  course  of  the  Wady  Mvrreh  westwarl 
The  whole  r^on  requires  further  research ;  bat  its 
difiSculties  ara  of  a  veiy  formidable  character. 
Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  4,  §6)  speaks  of  a  *<  hill  callni 
Sin*'  (2iy),  where  Miriam,  who  died  in  Kade^h. 
when  the  people  had  **  come  to  the  desert  of  Zia," 
was  buried.  This  **  Sin  "  of  Josephus  may  noil 
the  name  Zin,  and,  being  ^pUed  to  a  hill,  vaj 
perhapa  indicate  the  most  singular  and  wlK>liT 
isolated  conical  acclivity  named  Ifoderah  {Madni  i, 
or  Jfadara),  standing  a  little  S.  of  the  W^y  Fikrek* 
near  its  outlet  into  l^e  Ghor.  This  would  predseij 
agi-ee  with  the  tract  of  coantry  above  indicated 
(Num.  XX.  1 ;  Seetzen,  Seiten,  iii.  Stbnm  io  Mi- 
dara;  Wilton,  Ifeg€b,  127,  134).  [H.  H.] 

ZrSA{HT]:  Zi(d:  Zua).    Zizab  the  s«o«d 

son  of  Shimei  (I  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  comp.  11'  th<> 
Gerehonite.  One  of  Kennioott's  MSS.  renls  m*t. 
Ziza,  like  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 

ZI'ON.    [Jerusalem.] 

ZrOR  OV^V'  ^po^^t  AI«-  ^^''  ^'''' 
A  town  in  the  moontain  district  i^  Jodah  lJ<iA. 
XV.  54,  only).  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  wsih 
Hebron,  next  to  which  it  occurs  in  the  list.  Br 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom,  2«6/»)  it  ii  spoken  rf 
as  a  village  between  Aelia  f  Jerusalem)  and  K^<** 
theropolis  {Beit  jtbrin),  in  the  tribe  of  Jodah.    A 

small  village  named  Sa'ir  (^jJUw)  lies  on  the  roal 


lU  root  seems  to  be  DIK.  **  to  be  hiRb  "  (Oeaaiii8\  iii4 

in  other  passagea,  especially  IYot.  xrliL  19,  (te  mmt 
is  **  a  lofty  fortresa,'*  rather  than  **a  harem.*  Evakt.  u 
bis  sketch  of  Zimri.  is  perfa^ie  somewhat  M  aflra.T  t?  th 
desire  of  finding  a  bistorlcal  paiallrl  with  Ssrdaoa|Mi» 
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between  TVHa  and  Hebron,  abont  six  mfles  north- 
east  of  the  latter  (Rob.  B,  B,  i.  488),  which  maj 
probably  be  that  alluded  to  iu  the  Onomastioon'y 
and  but  for  its  distance  from  Hebron,  might  be 
adopted  as  identical  with  Zior.  So  little,  however, 
ii  known  of  the  piindple  on  which  the  groupa  of 
towDs  are  collected  in  these  lists,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  poativelj  on  the  pmnt,  either  one 
waj  or  the  other.  [G.] 

ZIPH  (^^p.  The  name  borne  bj  two  towns  in 
the  territoiy  of  Jndah. 

1.  {Mawdfi;  Alex.  ieva](up:  Ziph),  In  the 
south  (neg^) ;  nan\ed  between  Ithuan  and  Telem 
''Josh.  xr.  24).  It  does  not  appear  again  in  the 
history — for  the  Ziph  of  David's  adventures  is  an 
eatirely  distinct  spot — nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been 
met  with.  From  this,  from  the  apparent  omission 
of  the  name  in  the  Vatican  LXX.,  and  from  the 
abseDce  of  the  "and"  before  it,  Mr.  Wilton  has 
{jeen  led  to  suggest  that  it  is  an  interpolation 
(yegebf  85) ;  but  his  grounds  for  this  are  hardly 
coDcIusive.  Many  names  in  this  list  have  not  yet 
beeit  encountei'ed  on  the  ground ;  before  several 
others  the  "  and*'  is  omitted ;  and  thongh  not  now 
i«»^izable  in  the  Vat.  LXX.,  the  name  is  found 
in  the  Alex,  and  in  the  Peshito  (Zib),  In  our  pre- 
sent ignorance  of  the  r^ion  of  the  Negeb  it  is  safer 
to  postpone  any  positive  judgment  on  the  point. 

2.  {'O(€l0,  Zc(^,  1^  Z«(/3;  Alex.  Zi^,  Zti^: 
Ziph.)  In  the  highland  district;  named  between 
Cirmel  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv.  55).  The  place  is 
immoi-talized  by  its  connexion  with  David,  some 
of  whose  greatest  penis  and  happiest  escapes  took 
place  in  ita  neighbourhood  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15, 
24,  xxvi.  2).  These  passages  show,  that  at  that 
time  it  had  near  it  a  wilderness  (mtii&dr,  t.  e.  a 
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waste  pasture  ground)  and  a  wood.  The  latter  has 
disappeared,  but  the  former  remains.  The  name 
of  ^  is  found  about  three  miles  S.  of  Hebron, 
attached  to  a  rounded  hill  of  some  100  feet  in 
height,  which  is  called  Tell  Zif.  About  the  same 
distance  still  further  S.  is  Kurm&l  (Carmel),  and 
between  them  a  short  distance  to  the  W.  of  the 
road  is  YiUta  (Juttah).  About  half  a  mile  E.  of 
the  Tell  are  some  considerable  ruins,  standing  at  the 
head  of  two  small  Wadys,  which  commencing  hero, 
run  off  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These  ruins  are 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  B.  i.  492)  to  be 
those  of  the  ancient  Ziph,  but  hardly  on  sufficient 
grounds.  They  are  too  tar  from  the  tell  for  it  to 
have  been  the  citadel  to  them.  It  seems  mora 
probable  that  the  tell  itself  is  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  place  which  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  8). 

*■  Zib  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Ononuuticon  as  8  miles 
east  of  Hebron ;  **  the  village,"  adds  Jerome,  **  in 
which  David  hid  is  still  shown."  This  can  hardly 
be  the  spot  above  referred  to,  unless  the  distance 
and  direction  have  been  stated  at  random,  or  the 
passage  is  corrupt  both  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
At  7  Roman  miles  east  of  Hebron  a  ruin  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  investigated.  Elsewhere  (under  **  Zeib  '* 
and  **  Ziph  ")  they  place  it  near  Carmel,  and  con- 
nect it  with  Ziph  the  descendant  of  Caleb. 

From  Eusebius  to  Dr.  Robinson  no  one  appears 
to  have  mentionetl  Z{f.  Yet  many  travellers  must 
have  passed  the  Tell,  and  the  name  is  often  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Arab  guides  (Stanley,  S.  4t  ^' 
101  •). 

There  are  some  curious  differences  between  the 
text  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  of  these  passages, 
which  may  be  recorded  hero. 


Hbbuw. 

1  Sue.  xxUL  14.  .  .  .  remained  In 
the  mountain  In  the  wilderness  of 
Zipb. 

15.  ...  In  the  wilderness  of  Ziph 
in  the  wood. 


19.  And  Zlphites  came  to  SanL 


24.  And  they  arose  and  went  to 
Zipb  before  SauL 

xxTl.  1.  And   the  Ztpbites  came 
unto  SanL 


Vattcak  LXX.  (Mai). 

Z«l^,  i¥  rg  y§  TO  avx/MJet* 

w  r^   opct   T^   avxfuUtt   iv  rfi 
Bnn  read  for  Ehpll 

T  T  V      ^ 

Ktu  aytfiiffrav  oi  Zct^oZbt  Im  1% 
avxM*>iov«  irpbc  2. 

«al    ayianfaoM   Oi    Zci^oibi    icoi 
cfropcv^aai'  iit-fr^oa^tv  TL 

K.  «pxoKrat    04    ZcK^oZoi   ix   <f% 
avxMwdovt  npiK  rhv  S. 


Alex.  LXX. 

ev  Tu  opct  ev  n;  tptfua 

Ztv^  etc   opo¥  TO  avxfUrt^    "^  Y>) 
avx/tM^cu 


.    .  Z«t^  cv  ni  leatn}. 


tmpevBriiny  ot  Zt^atot  .   . 


KOt 


The  recurrence  of  the  word  avxM^»  *'  <^<^^  ^P/'  "  ptrched,"  would  almost  suggest  that  the  LXX.  understood  the 


Ziph  of  the  negeb  to  be  intended. 

ZIPH  (r|*| :  Zlfi ;  Alex.  Zi^xl :  Siph).  Son  of 
Jchaleleel  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZrPH'AU(nDn:  Zc^a;  Alex.  Zeuipd :  Zipha). 

One  of  the  sons  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  family  is  enu- 
merated in  an  obscuro  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZITHIMS,  THE  (D'B^f  H :  robs  Zti^iovs : 
Z^haei), 

*  See  a  remark  cniioasly  parallel  to  this  by  Mar- 
nont  in  his  Voyage  between  Naplouse  and  Jeru- 
lalem. 

k  Kxamplcs  of  the  same  Inconsistency  In  the  A.  V.  are 


[G.] 

The  inhabitant;  of  ZiPH  (see  the  foreijoing  ai-ticle. 
No.  2).  In  this  form  the  name  is  found  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  the  title  of  Ps.  liv.  In  the  namitive 
it  occurs  in  the  more  usual  ^  foim  of 

ZI'PHITES,  THE  (^D^^ri:  ol  Ztupaiot: 
Ziphaeijf  1  Sam.  xxiii.*  19;  xxvi.  1.  [G.] 

ZIPH'ION(JVBV:  2ai^c6y:  Sephion).  Son  of 
Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16) ;  elsewhere  called  Zephon. 

found  in  Avnr,  AvrrEs;  Hoanf,  IIorites;  Pmusrnc, 

PmUSTINES. 

c  In  this  passage  there  Is  no  article  to  the  name  in  the 
Hebrew. 
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ZTPH'RON(t'n&T:  A€4>p<0v<i^',  Alex.Zc^p«ra: 

Zephrona).  A  point  in  the  north  boundary  of  the 
Promised  I.And  as  specified  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv. 
9):  It  occurs  between  Zedad  and  Hatsar-Enan.  If 
Zedad  is  SiidM,  and  Hatsar-Enan  Ewietein,  as  is 
not  impossible,  then  Ziphron  must  be  looked  for 
somewhere  between  the  two.  At  present  no  name 
at  all  suitable  has  been  discovered  in  this  direction. 
But  the  whole  of  this  topography  is  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory state  as  r^;ai-ds  both  comprehension  of  j 
the  ongiiial  recoM  and  knowledge  of  the  ground ; 
and  in  Uie  absenoe  of  more  information  we  must  be 
content  to  abstain  from  conjectures. 

In  the  parallel  passage  of  Ezekiel  (xlrii.  16,  17) 
the  words  **  Hazar-hatticon,  which  is  by  the  bonder 
of  Hauran,"  appear  to  be  substituted  for  Ziphron. 
The  Hauran  here  named  may  be  the  modem  village 
Ifauwdrin,  which  lies  between  SUdud  and  Kurie- 
tein,  and  not  the  district  of  the  same  name  many 
miles  further  south.  [G.] 

ZIP'POR  (-ABV,  and  twice  ^IBV:  Seir^p: 

Sepphor).  Father  of  Balak  king  of  Moab.  His 
name  occu»  only  in  the  expression  "son«  of. 
Zippor"  (Num.  xxii.  2,  4,  10,  16,  xxui.  18 ;  Josh, 
zxiv.  9  ;  Judg.  zi.  25).  Whether  he  was  the 
•*  former  king  of  Moob  '  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxi. 
26,  we  are  not  told,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  himself 
ever  reigned.  The  Jewish  tradition  already  noticed 
[Moab,  p.  393  a]  is,  that  Moab  and  Midian  were 
united  into  one  kingdom,  and  ruled  bya  king  chosen 
alternately  from  each.  In  this  connexion  the  simi- 
larity between  the  names  Zippor  and  Zippoi«h,  the 
latter  of  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  name  of 
a  Midianitess,  pur  sang,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
suggests  that  Bolak  may  have  been  of  Midianite 
parentage.  [G.] 

ZIFPORAH   (nnfeV:     2€ir^<ipa ;     Joseph. 

lar^dpa :  Sephora),  Daughter  of  Reuel  or  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  wife  of  Moses,  and  mother  of 
his  two  sons  Gershom  and  Eliezer  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iv. 
25,  xviii.  2,  comp.  6).  The  only  incident  recorded 
in  her  life  is  that  of  the  circumcision  of  Gershom 
(iv.  24-26),  the  account  of  which  has  been  examined 
under  the  head  of  Moses  (p.  427  6.  See  also 
Stanlejr's /tfUTtsA  Church,  114). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Zipporah  was  the 
Cushite  (A.  V.  "Ethiopian")  wife  who  furnished 
Miriam  and  Aaron  with  the  pretext  for  their  attack 
on  Moses  (Num.  xii.  1,  &c.).  The  chief  ground 
for  this  appears  to  be  that  in  a  passage  of  Habakkuk 
(iii.  7)  the  names  of  Cnsban  and  Midian  are  men> 
tioned  together.  But  in  the  immense  interval 
which  haid  elapsed  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
period  ot  Hab&kkuk  (at  least  seven  centuries),  the 
relations  of  Gush  and  Midian  may  well  have  altered 
too  materially  to  admit  of  any  argument  being 
founded  on  the.  later  passage,  even  if  it  were  cei-taiu 
that  their  being  mentioned  in  juxtaposition  implied 
any  connexion  between  them,  further  than  that 
both  were  dwellers  in  tents  and  enemies  of  Israel ; 
and  unless  the  events  of  Num.  xii.  should  be  proved 
to  be  quite  nut  of  their  proper  place  in  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  charge  could 
have  been  made  against  Moses  on  the  ground  of  his 
marriage,  after  so  long  a  period,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren of  his  wife  must  have  been  several  years  old. 
The  most  feasible  suggestion  appears  to  be  that  of 


•  The  flnal  a  In  LXX.  and  Vulgate  is  dne  to  the  Hebrew 
particle  of  motion—"  to  Ziphron." 
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Ewald  {Geschichte,  ii.  229,  note),  namdy  that  the 
Cushite  was  a  second  wife,  or  a  ooncubioe,  taken 
by  Moses  during  the  march  through  the  wilderness 
— whether  after  the  death  of  Zipporah  (which  is 
not  mentioned)  or  from  other  circumstances  du.4 
be  uncertain.  This — with  the  utmost  respect  to 
the  eminent  scholar  who  has  supported  the  other 
alternative — the  writer  ventures  to  ofier  as  tbst 
which  commends  itself  to  him. 

The  simiUrity  between  the  names  of  Zippor  an-l 
Zipporah,  and  the  possible  inference  from  that  sim.^ 
larity,  have  been  mentioned  under  the  former  he»d. 
[Zippor.]  [G.] 

ZITH'BI   (nnp:     Seyf^ir;     Alex.  2€0^<': 

Sethri),  Properly*  "Sithri ;"  one  of  the  sons  «f" 
Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  ri.  22).  lo  Hi. 
vi.  21,  *'  Zithri  "  should  be  "Zichri,"  as  in  A.  V. 
of  1611. 

ZIZ,    THE    CLIFF    OF   (p^H  nlpJD : 

il  hfi^aais  'Atra4,  in  both  MSS.:  cliws  Mmau 
Sis).  The  pass  (such  is  more  accurately  the  nvan- 
ing  of  the  word  moUUeh;  comp.  Adcmmiii;  Gir, 
&c.)  by  which  the  horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites 
and  Mehunim,  made  their  way  up  from  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Jodah  uev 
Tekoft  (2  Chr.  xx.  16  only ;  comp.  20).  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  patis  of  .4iJi 
Jidtf — ^**the  very  same  route,"  as  Dr.  Kobinsco  re- 
marks, **  which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  ma- 
rauding expeditions  at  the  pi^esent  day ;  aloc^  the 
shore  as  far  as  to  'Am  Jidy,  and  then  up  the  pass, 
and  so  northwards  below  Tekua"  {BA.  Sa.  i. 
508,  530).  The  very  name  (which  since  it  has  the 
article  prefixed  is  more  accurately  hax-Zix  tka 
Ziz)  may  perhaps  be  still  traceable  in  el-inkttsaK 
which  is  attached  to  a  large  tract  of  table^land  Irrnz 
immediately  above  the  paxs  of  Am  Jidy,  betwcco  it 
and  TekAa,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  TT'Kfy  oi* 
the  same  name  {B,  R,  i.  527).  Bfay  not  both  ku- 
Ziz  and  Hus&sah  be  descended  from  HazecoD>tamsr, 
the  early  name  of  Engedi  ?  [G.] 

ZI'ZA  (Krt :  ZovfcC :  Ziza),     1.  Son  of  Shifh: 

a  chief  of  the  Simeonites,  who  in  the  ragn  of  H(«> 
kiah  made  a  raid  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite  shep* 
herds  of  Gedor,  and  smote  them,  **  because  ther? 
was  pasture  there  for  their  flocks  **  (I  Chr.  iv.  37  . 
2.  {Zfi^i.)  Son  of  Rehpboam  by  Maacfaak  the 
granddaughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

ZrZAH  (nrp.    ZiQii   Ziza).     A  GerOMnite 

Levite,  second  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  ttiH   n  ; 
called  ZiNA  in  ver.  10. 

ZO'AN  (]y'V :  Tor/s :  Tcem\  an  aodcnt  citr 
of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  by  a  Shemitic  ssJ 
by  an  Egyptian  name,  botli  of  the  same  signiBcatioc. 

Zoan,  pi«en.-ed  in  the  Coptic  XA.ItH>  ZA.ni* 

S.  'X.l^l^Wey  'X.i^i^Xih  the  Arabic  ^Lk? 
(a  village  on  the  site),  and  the  classical  T^f,  Iua, 
whence  the  Coptic  transcription  *7~^nCU)C> 
comes  from  the  root  )yv,  "  he  moved  tents*'  ilx^ 
xxxiii.  20),  cognate  with  |^,  *'  he  loaded  a  hasi 
of  buMen ;"  and  thus  signifies  **  a  place  of  de- 

<>  Num.  xxii.  10,  xxiiL  18. 

^  In  LXX.  vtoc  2.,  except  in  Joab.  zzlv.  •.  •  fw  X 
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parture/'  like  D^|^J[V.  Zaanannim  (Josh.  xiz.  33), 

or  D^IJV,  Zaanaim*  (Judg.  \y.  11),"  removings  ** 

(Ccsen.),  a  place  in  noi-themmost  Palestine,  on  the 
iMnier  of  Naphtall  near  Kedesh.  The  place  just 
mentioned  ia  close  to  the  natural  and  constant 
Qorthem  border  of  Palestine,  whether  under  the 
spun  of  Lebanon  or  of  Hermon.  Zoan  lay  near 
the  e^Lsteni  border  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  sense  of 
departure  or  removing,  therefore,  would  seem  not 
to  indicate  a  mere  resting-place  of  caravans,  but  a 
place  of  departure  from  a  conntiy.  "  The  Egyptian 
name  HA-AWAR,  or  PA- A  WAR,  Avaris,  Aouapit, 
in«uis  •*  the  abode"  or  *«  house"  of  •*  going  out" 
or  *'  departure."  Its  more  precise  sense  fixes  that 
of  the  Shemitic  equivalent.^ 

Tanis  is  situate  in  N.  Ut.  31°,  E.  long.  31°  55', 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal  which  was  fiirmerly 
the  Tanitic  branch.  Anciently  a  rich  plain  extended 
due  east  as  far  as  Pelusium,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  gradually  nan-owing  towards  the  east,  so 
that  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Tanis  it  was 
not  Rioi«  than  half  this  breadth.  The  whole  of 
this  plain,  about  as  &r  south  and  west  as  Tanis, 
was  anciently  known  as  "  the  Fields  "  or  "  PUins," 

niliLea)a)U)*T>  "  the  Marshes,"  rk  *E\fi, 

'EAfopx^ttt  01*  "  ^^c  pasture-lands,"  BoujcoX/a. 
Through  ti^e  subsidence  of  the  Mediterranean-coast, 
it  is  now  almost  covered  by  the  great  Lake  Menzeleh. 
or  old  it  was  a  rich  manth-land,  watered  by  four 
of  the  seven  bi^anches  of  the  Nile,  the  Pathmitic, 
Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac,  and  swept  by  the 
nv>I  breezes  of  the  Mediteii'anean.  Tanis,  while 
ivi^vpt  was  ruled  by  native  kings,  was  the  chief 
tott'u  of  this  territory,  and  an  impoi-tant  post 
towanls  the  eastern  frontier. 

At  a  remote  period,  between  the  age  when  the 
pfnunids  were  built  and  that  of  the  empii^e,  seem- 
in};ly  about  B.C.  2080,  Egypt  was  invaded,  over- 
run, and  subdued,  by  the  strangera  known  as  the 
Shepheixls,  who,  or  at  least  their  first  race,  appear 
to  iiare  been  Arabs  cognate  with  the  Phoenicians. 
How  they  entered  Egypt  does  not  appear.  After  a 
time  they  made  one  of  themselves  king,  a  certain 
>alatis,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  exacting  tribute 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  garrisoning  the 
fittest  places,  with  especial  i-egaM  to  the  safety  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  foresaw  the  Assy- 
rians would  desire  to  invade.  With  this  view 
fin<ling  in  the  Salte  (better  elsewhere  SSethroIte) 
Dome,  on  the  east  of  the  Bubnstite  biTuich,  a  very 
fit  city  called  Avaris,  he  rabuilt,  and  very  strongly 
walled  it,  garrisoning  it  with  240,000  men.  He 
came  hitiier  in  harvest- time  (about  the  vernal 
equinox),  to  give  com  and  pay  to  the  troops,  and 
exercise  them  so  as  to  terrify  foreignera.  This  is 
Manetho's  account  of  the  foundation  of  Avaris,  the 
i;i-eat  stronghold  of  the  Shepheixls.  Several  points 
are  raised  by  it.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  Manetho 
did  not  know  that  Avaris  was  Tanis.  By  his  time 
the  city  had  fallen  into  obscurity,  and  he  could  not 
connect  the  HA-AWAR  of  his  native  records  with 
th(>  Tanis ^f  the  Greeks.  His  account  of  its  early 
hUtory  must  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 
Throughout,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  pride 
that  made  the  Egyptians  hate,  and  affect  to  despise, 
the  Shepheixis  above  all  their  conquerore,  except  the 
I'ersians.     The  motive  of  Salatis  is  not  to  overawe  ' 
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*  JTori.  as  in  Joaboa. 

^  The  ideotlflcatton  of  Zoan  wltb  Avaria  is  due  to 
U .  do  RoQ|{e. 


Egypt  but  to  keep  out  the  Assyrians ;  not  to  terrify 
the  natives  but  these  foreignera,  who,  if  other  his- 
tory be  con-ect,  did  not  then  form  an  important  state. 
The  position  of  Tanis  explains  the  case.  Like  the 
other  principal  cities  of  this  tract,  Pelusiun,  Bu- 
bastis,  and  Heliopolis,  it  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  towards  Syria.  It  was  thus  outside  a  great 
line  of  defence,  and  afforded  a  protection  to  the  cd- 
tivated  lands  to  the  east,  and  an  obstacle  to  an  iu 
vader,  while  to  retreat  from  it  was  always  possible, 
so  long  as  the  Egyptians  held  the  river.  But  Tanis, 
though  doubticAS  fortified  partly  with  the  object  of 
repelling  an  invader,  was  too  far  inland  to  be  the 
fix>ntier-fortre8s.  It  was  near  enough  to  be  the 
place  of  departure  for  cai'avans,  perhaps  was  the 
last  town  in  the  Shepherd-period,  but  not  near 
enough  to  command  the  entrance  of  Egypt.  Pelu- 
sium  lay  upon  the  great  i*oad  to  Palestine — it  has 
been  until  lately  placed  too  far  north  [Sin] — and 
the  plain  was  here  narrow,  from  noilh  to  south, 
so  that  no  invader  could  safely  pass  the  fortress ; 
but  it  soon  became  broader,  and,  by  turning  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  au  advancing  enemy  would 
leave  Tanis  far  to  the  northward,  and  a  bold  general 
would  detach  a  force  to  keep  its  garrison  in  check 
and  march  upon  Heliopolis  and  Memphis.  An 
enormous  standing  militia,  settled  in  tlie  Bucolia, 
as  the  Egyptian  militia  afterwards  was  in  neigh- 
bouring tracts  of  the  Delta,  and  with  its  h^- 
quartera  at  Tanis,  would  have  overawed  Egypt,  and 
secured  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  main- 
taining hold  of  some  of  the  most  pixiductive  land  in 
the  oounti-y,  and  mainly  for  the  former  two  objects 
we  believe  Avaris  to  have  been  foilified. 

Manetho  explicitly  states  Avaris  to  have  been 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Shepheixis ;  but  there  ai'e 
reasons  for  questioning  his  accuracy  in  this  matter. 
The  name  is  more  likely  to  be  of  foreign  than  of 
Egyptian  origin,  for  Zoan  distinctly  indicates  the 
place  of  depailure  of  a  migratory  people,  whereas 
Avaris  has  the  simple  signification  *' abode  of  de- 
parture." 

A  remarkable  passage  in  the  Book  of  Numbera, 
not  hithei'to  explained,  "  Now  Hebron  was  built 
seven  yeara  befbra  Zoan  in  Egypt "  (xiii.  22),  seems 
to  determine  the  question.  Hebron  was  anciently 
the  City  of  Arba,  Kirjath-Arba,  and  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Anakim.  These  Anakim  were  of  the  old 
warlike  Palestinian  i-aoe  that  long  dominated  over 
the  southern  Canaanites.  Here,  therefore,  the 
Anakim  and  Zoan  are  connected.  The  Shepherds 
who  built  Avaris  were  apparently  of  the  Phoenician 
stock  which  would  be  referred  to  this  race  as,  like 
them,  without  a  pedigree  in  the  Noachian  geo- 
graphical list.  Hebron  was  already  built  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  and  the  Shepherd-invasion  may  be 
dated  about  the  same  period.  Whether  some  older 
village  or  city  were  succeeded  by  Avaris  matten 
little :  its  history  begins  fn  the  reign  of  Salatis. 

What  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us  of  tliis  city 
may  be  briefly  stated.  Apepee,  probably  Apophis  ' 
of  the  xvth  dynasty,  a  Shepherd-king  who  reigned 
shortly  before  the  xviiith  dynasty,  built  a  temple 
here  to  Set,  tlie  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped  no 
other  god.  According  to  Manetho,  the  Shepheixis, 
afler  511  years  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  all  Egypt 
and  shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed 
to  depart  by  capitulation,  by  either  Araociis  or 
Thummosis  (Aahmes  or  ThothmesIV.),  the  first  and 
seventh  kings  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.  The  monu- 
ments show  that  the  honour  of  ridding  Egypt  of 
the  Shepheixis  belongs  to  Aahmes,  and  that  this 
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event  occarrcd  about  B.C.  1500.  Rameses  II.  eni' 
bellished  tb^  great  temple  of  Tanu,  and  was  followed 
by  his  80P  Menptah. 

It  is  vithin  the  period  from  the  Shephei'd-inva- 
sion  to  the  reign  of  Menptah,  that  the  sojourn  and 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  are  placed.  We  believe  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  as  well  as  the  oppressors 
w:i'e  Shepherds,  the  former  ruling  at  Memphis  and 
Zoan,  the  latter  probably  at  Zoan  only ;  though  in 
the  case  of  the  Phamoh  of  the  Exodus,  the  time 
would  suit  the  annual  visit  Manetho  states  to  have 
been  paid  by  Salatis.  Zoan  is  meutioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Plagues  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city  spoken  of  in  the 
narrative  in  Exodus  as  that  where  Pharaoh  dwelt. 
The  wondei-8  were  wrought  '*  in  the  field  of  Zoan  " 

(Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  43),  ly^rnb,  wWch  may  either 

denote  the  territory  immediately  around  the  dty, 
or  its  nome,  or  even  a  kingdom  (Gesen.  Lex,  s.  v. 
n*!^).  This  would  accord  best  with  the  Shepherd- 
period;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Rameses  II. 
paid  great  attention  to  Zoan,  and  may  have  made  it 
a  royal  ivsidence. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  first  dynasty  is 
the  xxist,  called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.  Its  his- 
tory is  obscure,  and  it  fell  before  the  stronger  line  of 
Bubastites,  the  xxiind  dynasty*  founded  by  Shishak. 
The  expulsion  of  Set  from  the  pantheon,  under  the 
xxiind  dynasty,  must  have  been  a  blow  to  Tanis ; 
and  perhaps  a  religious  war  occasioned  the  rise  of 
the  xxiiird.  The  xxiiii'd  dynasty  is  called  Tanite, 
and  its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the  contem- 
porary of  Tirhakah,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  At 
this  time  Tanis  once  more  appears  in  sacred  histoiy, 
as  a  place  to  which  came  ambassadors,  either  of 
Hoshea,  or  Ahaz,  or  else,  possibly,  Hezekiah : — ^**  For 
his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came 
to  Hanes  **  (Is.  xxx.  4).  As  mentioned  with  the 
frontier-town  Tahpanhes,  Tanis  is  not  necessarily 
the  capital.  But  the  same  prophet  perhaps  more 
distinctly  points  to  a  Tanite  line  where  saying,  in 
**  the  bmxlen  of  Eg3rpt,*'  "  the  princes  of  Zoan  are 
become  fools ;  the  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived  " 
(xix.  13).  The  doom  of  Zoan  is  foretold  by  Ezekiel: 
**  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan"  (xxx.  14),  whero  it  occmii 
among  the  cities  to  be  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

'*  The  plain  of  Sdn  u  veiy  extensive,  but  thinly 
inhabited :  no  village  exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ancient  Tanis ;  and,  when  looking  from  the 
mounds  of  this  once  splendid  city  towards  the 
distant  palms  of  indistinct  villages,  we  perceive  the 
desolation  spread  aix>und  it.  The  '  field '  of  Zoan, 
is  now  a  barren  waste :  a  canal  passes  through  it 
without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil ;  *  fire '  has 
been  set  in  '  Zoan ;'  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals 
or  royal  abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the  habita- 
tx>n  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of  wild  beasts,  and  in- 
fested with  i-eptiles  and  malignant  fevers."  It  is 
*'  remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent  of  its 
mounds,  which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  nearly  {  of  a  mile  from  £.  to  W.  The 
area  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple 
stood  is  about  1500  ft.  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  houses.  The  temple  was  adorned 
by  Rameses  II.  with  numerous  obelisks  and  most 
of  its  sculptui-es.  It  is  very  ruinous,  but  its 
remains  prove  its  former  grandeur.  The  number 
of  its  obelisks,  ten  or  twelve,  all  now  fallen,  is  un- 
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equalled,  and  the  labour  of  transporting  them  from 
Syeue  shows  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  The  oldest  name  found  here  is  that  of  Se- 
sertesen  III.  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  the  latent  th&t 
of  Tirhakah  (Sir  Gaixincr  Wilkinson's  Hand<»U 
pp.  221,  222).  Recently,  M.  Mariette  his  mad? 
excavations  on  this  site  and  discovered  remains  of  tW 
Shepherd'period,  showing  a  markedly-characten»tK^ 
style,  especially  in  the  representation  of  fact  and 
figure,  but  of  Egyptian  art,  and  therrfore  afterwards 
appropriated  by  the  Egyptian  kings.      [R.  S.  P.] 

ZO'AB    CiyV.    and    twice*    TPiV ;    Sanar. 

throughout  ^V:  Z^opo,  "Xny^p*  Zoy^;  Josefb. 
Zo^Pf  rii  Zoopa,  or  I^afta :  Segor),  One  <^  th« 
most  ancient  cities  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Ixs 
original  name  was  Bela,  and  it  was  still  so  calloi 
at  the  time  of  Abitun's  first  residence  in  Caimn 
(Gen.  xiv.  2, 8).  It  was  then  in  intimate  amn<»xi<^a 
with  the  cities  of  the  "  plain  of  Jordan  " — Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim  (see  also  xiii.  10; 
but  not  X.  19) — and  its  king  took  part  with  the  kii-r* 
of  those  towns  in  the  battle  with  the  Assyrian  ho»t 
which  ended  in  their  defeat  and  the  capture  of  Lot 
In  the  general  destruction  of  the  cities  of  tlie  pUia. 
Zoar  was  spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot,  and  it  va 
on  that  occasion,  according  to  the  quaint  stataxwnt 
of  the  ancient  narrative,  that  the  diange  in  it< 
name  took  place  (xix.  22, 23, 30).^  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  which  bounded  his  view  from  Ptsgah 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  and  it  appears  to  have  bera 
known  in  the  time  both  of  Isaiah  (xv.  5)  as-i 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34).  These  are  all  the  noticeft  ot 
Zoar  contained  in  the  Bible. 

1.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district  with  ih^ 
four  cities  already  mentioned,  viz.  in  the  cicdtr, 
the  **  pUiin  *'  or  «*  circle  "  *«  of  the  Jordan,*'  and  tii« 
narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that  it  vx« 
very  near  to  Sodom — ^suffidenUy  near  for  Lot  acd 
his  family  to  traverse  the  distance  in  the  tioM 
between  the  first  appeaianoe  of  the  mornii^  aid 
the  actual  rising  of  the  sun  (ver.  15,  23,  27).  Tae 
definite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probaUy  vii^ 
always  be,  a  mystery,  hut  there  can  be  little  docU 
that  the  plain  of  the  Joixlan  was  at  the  north  of  tk 
Dead  Sea,  and  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  most 
therefore  have  been  situated  there  instcaiii  of  at  th? 
southern  end  of  the  kke,  as  it  is  generallv  takes 
for  granted  they  wero.  The  grounds  for  this  c«ci- 
dusion  have  been  already  indicated  nodcr  SoDi'V 
(p.  1339  a),  but  it  will  be  well  to  state  themkeP' 
more  at  length.     They  aiv  as  follows : — 

(a.)  The  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the  bi^ 
has  undoubtedly  existed  in,  or  very  nearly  in.  <i* 
pi-esent  form  since  a  date  long  anterior  to  th»  ac* 
of  Abraham.  (The  conviction  of  the  writer  i»  that 
this  is  true  of  the  whole  lake,  but  everyooe  wt.. 
agree  as  to  the  i^orthem  portion,  and  that  is  i^ 
that  is  necessary  to  the  present  argument)  Ttv 
Jordan  therefore  at  that  date  disdiaiged  itself  .-oto 
the  lake  pretty  nearly  when  it  does  now,  and  th  t« 
the  **  plain  of  the  Jordan,'*  unless  unoomKcted  «iu 
the  river,  must  have  lain  on  the  north  of  the  IHi 
Sea. 

(6.)  The  phuu  was  within  view  of  the  spot  fh« 
which  Abram  and  Lot  took  their  survey  of  tl» 
country  (Gen.  xiii.  1-13),  and  which,  if  th««  i»  aty 
connexion   in  the  narrative,  was  "the  nwontafi 


■  Oen.  xix.  22, 30.  *"  I  name  of  Zoar  Is  given  ^f ,  and  the  plsy  on  iW 

k  In  tfae  Targnm  PlKiidq)onathan,  to  vers.  22,  23,  the    neas*'  of  the  town  k  euppraaed. 
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cast  of  Bethel/'  '*l)etween  Bethel  and  Ai/'  with 
'*  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Ai  on  the  east "  (ziii.  3, 
lii.  8).  Now  the  lower  part  of  the  coarse  of  the 
Jordan  is  plainly  visible  fit>m  the  hills  east  of 
Bei^ — ^the  whole  of  that  rich  and  singnlar  yalley 
spread  ont  before  the  spectator.  On  the  other 
Inod,  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  only 
too  &r  off  to  be  discerned,  but  is  actually  shut  out 
from  Tiew  by  intervening  heights. 

(c.)  In  the  aooount  of  the  view  of  Moses  from 
Pisgah  the  ciccar  is  more  strictly  defined  as  **  the 
ckcar  of  the  plain  of  Jericho"  (A.  V.  **  plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho "),  and  Zoar  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  Now  no  person  who 
knows  the  spot  from  actual  acquaintance  or  from 
itadyof  the  topography  can  believe  that  the  **  plain 
of  Jericho  '*  can  have  been  extended  to  the  southern 
eDd  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  (not 
3  very  ancient  authority  in  itself,  but  still  valuable 
as  a  storehouse  of  many  ancient  traditions  and  ex- 
planations), in  paraphrasing  this  passage,  actually 
identifies  Zoar  with  Jericho — *^  the  plain  of  the 
^ley  of  Jericho,  the  city  which  produces  the 
pahns,  that  b  Zefir  "  C^^V)-' 

These  considerations  appear  to  the  writer  to 
raider  it  highly  probable  that  the  Zoar  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far 
from  its  northern  end,  in  the  general  parallel  of 
Jericho.  That  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
Kems  to  be  implied  in  the  fiict  that  the  descendants 
of  Lot,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  are  in  pos- 
session of  that  country  as  their  original  seat  when 
they  first  appear  in  the  sacred  history.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  the  "  mountain  "  in  which  Lot  and 
his  daughters  dwelt  when  Moab  and  Ben-Ammi 
were  bom  was  the  **  mountain "  to  which  he  was 
advised  to  flee  by  the  angel,  and  between  which 
and  Sodom  stood  Zoar  (xix.  30,  compare  17, 19). 
It  is  also  in  favour  of  its  position  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  the  earliest  information  as  to  the  Moabites 
makes  their  original  seat  in  the  plains  of  Heshbon, 
N'.E.  of  the  Lake,  not,  as  afterwards,  in  the  moun- 
^ios  on  the  S.E.,  to  which  they  wei'e  driven  by  the 
Amorites  (Num.  zxi.  26). 

2.  The  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  which 
Zoar  is  mentioned  give  no  clue  to  its  situation.  True 
they  abound  with  the  names  of  places,  apparently  in 
connexion  with  it,  but  they  are  places  (with  only  an 
exception  or  two)  not  identified.  Still  it  is  remark- 
able that  one  of  these  is  Elealeh,  which,  if  the  modem 
et-Aalj  is  in  the  parallel  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
^^  and  that  another  is  the  Waters  of  Nimrim,  which 
may  torn  out  to  be  identical  with  Wndy  Nimrin, 
opposite  Jericho.  Wady  Seir,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Nimrin,  is  suggestive  of  Zoar,  but  we  are  too  ill- 
informed  of  the  situations  and  the  orthography  of  the 
places  east  of  Jordan  to  be  able  to  judge  of  Uds. 

3.  So  much  for  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible.  When 
however  we  examine  the  notices  of  the  place  in  the 
po&t-biblical  sources  we  find  a  considerable  difference. 
In  these  its  position  is  indicated  with  more  or  less 
precision,  as  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thus 
Josephus  says  that  it  retained  its  name  {Zo6p)  to 
his  day  {Ant.  i.  11,  §4),  that  it  was  at  the  further 
end  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in  Arabia — by  which  he 
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«  The  Samaritan  Text  and  Version  afford.no  light  on 
this  paaaage,  as  they,  for  reasons  not  difflcalt  to  divine, 
have  thrown  the  whole  into  oonfnsion. 

*  None  of  these  places^  however,  can  be  seen  ftom 
Bod  Natm  (Rob.  1.  491). 
VOL.  n. 


means  the  country  lying  S.E.  of  the  lake,  whose 
capital  was  Petra  {B.  J,  iv.  8,  §4 ;  Ant.  xiv. 
1,  §4).  The  notices  of  Eusebius  are  to  the  same 
tenor :  —the  Dead  Sea  extended  fi'om  Jericho  to 
Zoar  {Zoopciy;  Onom.  SttXturtra  i^oXvict}).  Phaeno 
lay  between  Petra  and  Zoar  {lb.  ^lyi&y)..  It  still 
retained  its  name  {Zotapd),  lay  close  to  [wapa' 
Kfifi4yri)  the  Dead  Sea,  was  crowded  with  inha- 
bitants, and  contained  a  garrison  of  Roman  soldiera ; 
the  palm  and  the  balsam  still  flourished,  and  tes- 
tified to  its  ancient  fertility  (76.  BaAcC). 

To  these  notices  of  Eusebius  St.  Jerome  adds 
little  or  nothing.  Paula  in  her  journey  beholds 
Segor  (which  Jerome  gives  on  several  occasions  as 
the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  in  opposition  to  Zoora 
or  Zoara,  the  Syrian  foim)  from  Caphar  Barucha 
(possibly  Bent  Nairn,  near  Hebron),  at  the  same  * 
time  with  Engaddi,  and  the  land  wnere  once  stood 
the  four  cities ;  ^  but  the  terms  of  the  statement  are 
too  vague  to  allow  of  any  inference  as  to  its  posi- 
tion (Epist.  cviii.  §11).  In  his  commentary  on 
Is.  XV.  5,  he  says  that  it  was  **  in  the  boundaiy  of 
the  Moabites,  dividing  them  from  tlie  hnd  of  the 
Philistines,"  and  thus  justifies  his  use  of  the  word 
vectia  to  translate  niT13  (A.  V.  "  his  fugitives," 
marg.  ''boixlers;"  Geaea.  fiuchtlinge).  The  terra 
Phitisthiim,  unless  the  words  are  corrupt,  can  only 
mean  the  land  of  •  Palestine— i.  e.  (accoi-ding  to  the 
inaccui-ate  usage  of  later  times)  of  Israel — w&  opposed 
to  Moab.  In  his  Quaestiones  Hebraicae  on  Gen.  xix. 
30  (comp.  xiv.  3)  Jerome  goes  so  far  as  to  afiiim 
the  accuracy  of  the  Jewish  conjecture,  that  the  later 
name  of  Zoar  was  Shalisha :— '*  Bale  primum  et 
postea  Salisa  appellata*'  (comp.  also  his  comment 
on  Is.  XV.  5).  But  this  is  probably  grounded  merely 
on  an  interpretation  of  shaiishiyeh  in  Is.  xv.  5,  as 
connected  with  bela,  and  as  denoting  the  "  thiitl " 
destruction  of  the  town  by  "  earthquakes."' 

In  more  modem  times  25oar  is  mentioned  by  the 
Crusading  historians.  Fulcher  (Gesta  Uei,  405, 
quoted  by  von  Raumer,  239)  states  that  "  having  en- 
circled (jjirato)  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  on  the* 
road  from  Hebron  to  Petra,  we  found  there  a  large 
village  which  was  said  to  be  Segor,  in  a  charming 
situation,  and  aboimding  with  dates.  Here  we  began 
to  enter  the  mountains  of  Arabia."  The  palms  are 
mentioned  also  by  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  30)  as 
being  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the  place  to  be  called 
Viila  Paimarum,  and  Palmer  (i.  e.  probably  Pau- 
mter).  Abulfeda  (cir.  A.D.  1320)  does  not  specify 
its  position  more  nearly  than  that  it  was  adjacent  to 
the  lake  and  the  ghor,  but  he  testifies  to  its  then 
importance  by  calling  the  lake  after  it — Bahret- 
zeghor  (see  too  Ibn  Idris,  in  Reland,  272).  The 
natural  inference  from  the  description  of  Fulcher  is, 
that  Segor  lay  in  the  Wady  Kerak,  the  ordinary  road, 
then  and  now,  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  eastern  highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  (June  1,  and  see  May  9),  that  the  extensive 
rains  which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of  this  Wady 
were  those  of  Zoar,  is  therefore  probably  accurate. 

The  name  Dra*a  or  Dera^ah  (AC|i)f  which  they, 

Poole  {Geogr.  Joum.  xxvi.  63),  and  Burckhardt 
(July  15),  give  to  the  valley,  may  even  without 
violence  be  accepted  as  a  corruption  of  Zoar. 

•  Similarly,  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  places  Zoar  ci^ 
TLaXaurriyti  (qnoted  by  Reland,  1065). 

'  See  Bahmer,  Die  I£ebr.  Tradit.  in  Hieronymut  (Bres- 
lan,  1861),  p.  29. 
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Zoar  was  included  in  the  province  of  Palestina 
Tertia,  which  contained  also  Kenik  and  Areopolis. 
It  was  an  episcopal  see,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem and  archbishopric  of  Petrn ;  at  the  Council  of 
Chaloedon  (a.d.  451)  it  was  represented  by  its 
bishop  Musonius,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople 
(a.d.  536)  by  John  (Le  Quien,  Oriena  Christ,  iii. 
743-6). 

4.  To  the  statements  of  the  mediaeval  travellere 
just  quoted  there  are  at  least  two  remarkable  excep* 
tions.  (1.)  Brocardus  (cir.  A.D.  1290),  the  author 
of  the  Descriptio  Terrae  Sanctae,  the  standard 
"  Handbook  to  Palestine"  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
work  of  an  able  and  intelligent  iiesident  in  the 
country,  states  (cap.  vii.)  ^at  "  five  leagues  V 
(leucae)  to  the  south  of  Jericho  is  the  city  ^or, 
situated  beneath  the  mountain  of  Engaddi,  between 
which  mountain  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  the  statue  of 
salt.** ^  True  he  confesses  that  all  his  efforts  to  visit 
the  spot  had  been  frustrated  by  the  Saracens ;  but 
the  passage  bears  marks  of  the  greatest  desire  to 
obtain  correct  information,  and  he  must  have  nearly 
approached  the  place,  because  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  the  *•  pyramids  **  which  covered  the  "  wells  of 
bitumen,"  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  those  of 
the  vale  of  Siddim.  This  is  in  curious  agreement 
with  the  connexion  between  Engedi  and  Zoar 
implied  in  Jerome's  Itinerary  of  Paula.  (2.)  The 
statement  of  Thietmar  (a.d.  1217)  is  even  more 
singulnr.  It  is  contained  in  the  11th  and  12th 
chapters  of  his  Peregrinatio  (ed.  Laurent,  Ham- 
burgi,  1857).  Afler  visiting  Jericho  and  Gilgal  he 
arrives  at  the  **  fords  of  Jordan"  (xi.  20),  where 
Israel  crossed  and  where  Christ  was  baptised,  and 
where  then,  as  now,  the  pilgrims  bathed  (22). 
Crossing  this  ford  (33)  he  arrives  at  **the  field 
and  the  spot  whei^e  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorra."  After  a  description  of  the  lake  come 
the  following  words : — "  On  the  shore  of  this  lake, 
about  a  mile  {ad  mUiare)  from  the  spot  at  which 
the  Lord  was  baptised  is  the  statue  of  salt  into 
which  I,ot's  wife  was  turned  *'  (47).  "  Hence  1  came 
from  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra,  and  arrived 
at  Segor,  where  Lot  took  refuge  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sodom  ;  which  is  now  called  in  the  Syrian 
tongue  Zora,  but  in  Latin  the  city  of  palms.  In 
the  mountain  hard  by  this  Lot  sinned  with  his 
daughters  (xii.  1-3).  Afler  this  I  passed  the  vine- 
yard of  Benjamin  (?)  and  of  Engaddi.  . .  .  Next  I 
came  into  the  land  of  Moab  and  to  the  mountain  in 
which  was  the  cave  where  David  hid  . .  .  leaving 
on  my  left  hand  Sethim  (Shittim),  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Isi:ael  tarried.  ...  At  last  I  came  to  the 
plains  of  Moab,  which  abound  in  cattle  and  grain. 
...  A  plain  country,  delightfully  covered  with 
herbage,  but  without  either  woods  or  single  trees ; 
hai'dly  even  a  twig  or  shrub  ^4-15).  .  .  .  Afler  this 
I  came  to  the  ton'ent  Jabbok  '  (xiv.  1). 

Making  allowance  for  the  confusion  into  which 
this  traveller  seems  to  have  fitllen  as  to  Engaddi 

s  The  distance  fh>in  Jericho  to  £2Dgedl  is  nnderstated 
here.    It  Is  really  abont  24  English  miles. 

1*  In  the  map  to  the  Thtatrvan  Terrae  Sanctae  of  Adri- 
cbomius,  Sodom  la  placed  within  the  Lake,  at  its  N.W. 
end ;  Segor  near  it  on  the  shore ;  and  the  Statna  Sails 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Torrent  (apparently  Kldron). 

*  lliictmar  did  not  return  to  the  west  of  the  Jordsn. 
From  the  torrent  Jabbok  be  ascended  the  monntains  of 
Abarim.  He  then  recrossed  the  plain  of  Heshhon  to  the 
fiver  Amon ;  and  passing  the  rains  of  Robda  (Kabbe), 
andCrach  (Kerak).  and  again  crossli^;  the  Amou  (pro- 
bably the  Wady  el  Ahsy),  reached  the  top  of  a  very 
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and  the  caTem  of  David,  it  seems  almost  certain 
from  his  description  that,  having  once  croaBeil  the 
Jordan,  he  did  not  recross  it,^  and  that  the  site  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  pillar  of  salt,  and  Zoar, 
were  all  seen  by  him  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sca- 
the two  first  at  its  north-east  end.  Taken  by  itsdf 
this  would  not  perhaps  be  of  much  weight,  but  vhea 
combined  with  the  evidence  which  the  writer  hs» 
attempted  to  bring  forward  that  the  **  cities  of  the 
plain  "  lay  to  the  north  of  the  lake,  it  seems  to  him 
to  assume  a  certain  signi6cance. 

5.  But  putting  aside  the  accounts  of  Brocaidos 
and  Thietmar,  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  mediaeval 
belief  which  placed  Zoar  at  the  Wady  ed  Dra\ 
how  can  that  belief  be  reconciled  with  the  infmnce 
drawn  above  from  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  ? 
It  agrees  with  those  statements  in  one  particular 
only,  the  position  of  the  pUoe  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake.  In  everything  else  it  disagrees  not  o&Iy 
with  the  Pentateuch,  but  with  the  locality  onii- 
narily  ^  assigned  to  Sodom.  For  if  UxUim  be  Sodom, 
at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  lake,  its  distance  from  the 
Wady  ed  Dra*a  (at  least  15  miles)  is  too  great  to 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  Gen.  xix. 

This  has  led  M.  de  Saulcy  to  place  Zoar  in  the 
Wady  Zuweirah,  the  pass  leading  from  Hebron  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  names  Zuweirah  and  Zoar 
are  not  nearly  so  similar  in  the  originals  as  they  s:e 
in  their  western  forms,  and  there  is  the  &tal  ob> 
stacle  to  the  proposal  that  it  places  Zoar  oo  tbe 
west  of  the  lake,  away  from  what  appears  to  hMn 
been  the  original  cradle  of  Moab  and  Ammon."  If 
we  are  to  look  for  Zoar  in  this  neghbourfaood.  it 
would  surely  be  better  to  pboe  it  at  the  Teii  tan- 

Zoghaly^  the  latter  part  of  which  name  (Jxaj/  >> 

almost  literally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Zoar.  The 
proximity  of  this  name  and  that  of  CTsdum,  so  like 
Sodom,  and  the  presence  of  the  salt  mountain— to 
this  day  splitting  off  in  pillars  whidi  show  a  rode 
resemblance  to  Uie  human  form — are  oertaialy  re> 
maiicable  fiuits ;  but  they  only  add  to  the  gcoenl 
mystery  in  which  the  whole  of  the  question  of  the 
position  and  destruction  of  the  cities  is  involred. 
and  to  which  the  writer  sees  at  present  no  hope  o^ 
a  solution. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  Zoar  is  foond  is 
1  Chr.  iv.  7,  following  (though  inaocorately)  the 
Keri  (inVl).  The  prewsnt  Received  Text  of  the 
A.  V.  follows  (with  the  inaeilion  of  ^and**)  ti^ 
Cethib  {y\T).  In  either  case  the  name  bss  d6 
connexion  with  Zoar  proper,  and  is  vaom  aocnratdy 
represented  in  EngUsh  as  Zohar  (Taocbar)  or 
Jezohar.  [0.] 

ZO'BA,  or  ZO'BAH  (K3W,  HlW:  "U^M- 

Sobot  Suba)  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  Syns. 
which  formed  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  time  ot 
the  Jewish  monarchs,  Saul,  David,  and  StJonioa. 
It  is  difficult  to  tix  its  exact  position  and  limits: 

high  mountain,  where  he  was  half  killed  by  the  cM^ 
Thence  he  Journeyed  to  I^etra  and  Mount  Hor,  aod  at 
length  reached  the  Red  Sea.  His  iUnermry  h  Ml  «i 
interest  and  Intclllgt'oce. 

k  Though  incorrectly.  If  the  writer's  aivomeDt  fcr  tt» 
position  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  is  trnaUe: 

■  Dr.  BoUnon's  argnments  agaSnst  this  fnpmi  (f 
De  Saulcy  (B,  R.  li.  107 ;  ftl7),  though  they  atfg^  be  vim 
pleasant  in  tone,  are  nnaniwerable  in  sabstanoe. 

"  The  iZtt^^  eI-Jfe«orT*si  of  De  Saulcy.  Tke^tpJ 
rrk  each  strive  to  represent  tba  Arabic  ^a»n,«bxb^ 
pronounced  like  a  gpittural  roUliq{  r. 
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but  there  seem  to  be  grounde  for  regarding  it  as 
Ijiog  chieflj  eastward  of  Coele-Syria,  and  extendii^ 
thence  north-east  and  east,  towards,  if  not  even 
to.  the  Euphrates/  [Stria.]  It  would  thus  have 
inciuded  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain-chain 
which  shats  in  Coele-Sjria  on  that  side,  the  high 
land  about  Aleppo,  and  the  more  northern  portion 
a{  the  Syrian  desert. 

Among  the  cities  of  Zobah  were  a  Hamath  (2  Chr. 
riii.  3),  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  **  Ha- 
math the  Gi-eat "  (Hamatu-Zobah)  ;  a  phice  called 
Tibhath  or  Betah  (2  Sam.  viii.  8 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8), 
whidi  is  perhaps  Taibeh,  between  Palmyra  and 
Aleppo;  and  another  called  Berothai,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  Beyrftt.  (See  Winer,  Seal- 
vcdderbuchf  vol.  i.  p.  155.)  This  last  supposition 
is  highly  improbable,  for  the  kingdom  of  Uamath 
mD:»t  hare  intervened  between  Zob«h  and  the  coast 
[Bebothah.] 

We  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when 
ve  tind  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country,  governed 
apparently  by  a  number  of  kings  who  own  no  com- 
moD  head  or  chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Saul  engaged 
in  war  with  these  kings,  and  *'  vexed  them,"  as  he 
did  his  other  neighbours.  Some  forty  years  later 
than  this,  we  find  Zobah  under  a  single  ruler,  Ha- 
dadczer,  son  of  Rehob,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
powerful  sovereign.  He  had  wars  with  Toi,  king 
of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  10),  while  he  lived  in 
dose  relations  of  amity  with  the  kings  of  Damascus, 
Beth-Hehob,  Ish-tob,  &c.,  and  held  various  petty 
Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2  Sam. 
X.  19).  He  had  even  a  considerable  influence  in 
Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  able  on 
one  occasion  to  obtain  an  important  auxiliary  force 
from  that  quai-ter  (ibid.  16;  compare  title  to  Ps. 
Ix.)*  David,  having  resolved  to  take  full  possession 
of  the  tract  of  territory  originally  promised  to  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  (2  Sam.  viii.  3;  compare 
^en.  XV.  18),  attacked  Hadadezer  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  defeated  his  army,  and  took  from 
him  a  thousand  chariots,  seven  hundred  (seven 
thousand,  1  Chr.  xriii.  4)  horsemen,  and  20,000 
t'ootmen.  Hadadezer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus, having  marched  to  his  assistance,  David 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  they  lost 
22,000  men.  The  wealth  of  Zobah  is  veiy  ap- 
parent in  the  narrative  of  this  campaign.  Several 
of  the  officers  of  Hadadezer's  army  carried  **  shields 
of  gold "  (2  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  which  we  are  pro- 
bably to  understand  iron  or  wooden  frames  overlaid 
with  plates  of  the  precious  metal.  The  cities, 
moreover,  which  David  took,  Betah  (or  Tibhath) 
and  Berothai,  yielded  him  "  exceeding  much  brass  " 
(ver.  8).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Syrians  of 
^bah  submitted  and  became  tributary  on  this  occar- 
sion,  or  whether,  although  defeated,  they  were  able 
to  maintain  their  independence.  At  any  rate  a  few 
years  later,  they  were  again  in  arms  against  David. 
This  time  the  Jewish  king  acted  on  the  defensive. 
The  war  was  provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who 
hired  the  services  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  among 
others,  to  help  them  against  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  obtained  in  this  way  auxiliaries  to  the  amount 
of  .'i^JjOuO  men.  The  allies  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  by  Joab,  who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  pei-son 
with  the  flower  of  his  troops  (2  Sam.  x.  9).  Ha- 
dadezer, upon  this,  made  a  last  eflbrt.  He  sent 
across  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia,  and  **drew 
forth  the  Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river" 
^1  Chr.  xiz.  16j,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  )>art  in 
the  war.     With  these  allies  and  his  own  troops  he 
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onoe  more  renewed  tha  struggle  with  the  Israelites, 
who  were  now  oonunanded  by  David  himself,  the 
crisis  being  such  as  seemed  to  demand  the  presence 
of  the  king.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Helam — a 
pkee,  the  situation  of  which  is  uncertain  (Hslau) — 
where  the  Syiians  of  Zobah  and  their  new  aUiea 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  losing  between 
40,000  and  50,000  men.  After  this  we  hear  of  no 
more  hostilities.  The  petty  princes  hitherto  tri- 
butary to  Hadadeier  transferred  their  aUegiance  to 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
became  a  vassal  to  David. 

Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man  of  Zobah, 
one  of  the  subjects  of  Hadadezer — Rezoo,  son  of 
Eliadah — having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Hebm, 
and  "  gathered  a  band  **  (i.tf.  a  body  of  iiT^ular 
marauders),  marched  southward,  and  contrived 
to  make  himself  master  of  Damascus,  where  he 
reigned  (apparently)  for  some  fifty  years,  proving 
a  tierce  adversary  to  Israel  aU  through  the  reign 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  Solomon  also  was 
(it  would  seem)  engaged  in  a  war  with  Zobah  itself. 
The  Hamath-Zobah,  against  which  he  "  went  up*' 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3),  was  probably  a  town  in  that 
country  which  resisted  his  authority,  and  which  he 
accordingly  attacked  and  subdued.  This  is  the  last 
that  we  hear  of  2^bah  in  Scripture.  Ilie  name, 
however,  is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems  to 
intervene  between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  falling 
thus  into  the  regular  line  of  march  of  the  Assyrian 
armies.  Several  Assyrian  monarchs  relate  that 
they  took  tribute  from  Zobah,  while  othera  speak 
of  having  traversed  it  on  their  way  to  or  from 
Palestine.  [G.  li] 

ZO'BEBAH  (PIM'V  :  ^afiaBd]  Alox.  2«/3i»/3<£ : 

Sobobd),  Son  of  Coz,  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judali  (1  Chi*,  iv.  8). 

ZO'HAR  (nnV:  2aop:  Seor).  1.  Father  of 
Ephron  tlie  Ilittite  (Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9). 

2.  {Sohar,  Soar,)  One  of  the  sons  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvL  10  ;  £z.  vi.  15; ;  called  Zerau  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  24. 

ZOHEL'ETH,  THE  STONE  mSriin  pK : 

AlBrj  rod  Za»cXc9ci ;  Alex,  ray  \idov  rov  ZoofK€$ : 
lapis  Zoficlcth).  This  was  "  by  Kn  liogel"  (1  K. 
i.  9) ;  and  therefore,  if  £n  Hogel  be  Uie  modern 
Um-td'Deraj,  this  stone,  **  where  Adonijah  slew 
sheep  and  oxen,"  was  in  all  likelihood  not  fiir 
from  the  well  of  the  Vii-gin.  [En  Rogel.]  The 
Targumists  trausUite  it  **  the  rolling  stone ;"  and 
Jardii  affirms  that  it  was  a  large  stone  on  which 
the  young  men  tried  their  strength  in  attempting 
to  roll  it.     Others  make  it  *'  the  serpent  stone 

(Gesen.),  as  if  from  the  root  7nT,  "to  creep.** 
Jerome  simply  says,  **  Zoelet  ti^actum  sive  pro- 
tractum.*'  Others  connect  it  with  running  water ; 
but  thei-e  is  nothing  strained  in  making  it  "  the 

stone  of  the  conduit "  (n^^HTD,  MazcMah),  from 

its  proximity  to  the  great  rock-conduit  or  i^n- 
duits  that  poured  into  Siloam.  Bochart's  idea  is 
that  the  Hebi-ew  woi^d  zohel  denotes  "  a  slow  mo- 
tion" illieroz,  parti,  b.  1,  c  9):  "the  fullers 
here  pressing  out  the  water  which  dropped  from 
the  clothes  that  they  had  washed  in  the  well  called 
Kogel."  If  this  be  the  case,  then  we  have  some 
relics  of  this  ancient  custom  at  the  massive  brenst- 

«  C  2 
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work  below  the  present  Birhet  el-Hamra,  where 
the  donkeys  wait  for  their  load  of  skins  from  the 
well,  and  where  the  Arab  washerwomen  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  beating  their  clothes.* 

The  practice  of  placing  stones,  and  naming  them 
from  a  person  or  an  erent,  is  very  common.  Jacob 
did  so  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  22,  xxxv.  14;  see 
Bodiart's  Canaan,  pp.  785,  786);  and  he  did  it 
again  when  pai-ting  from  lAban  (Gen.  xxzi.  45). 
Joshoa  set  up  stones  in  Jordan  and  Gilgal,  at  the 
command  of  God  (Josh.  ir.  9-20) ;  and  again  in 
Shechem  (Josh.  zzir.  26).  Near  Bethshemesh 
there  was  tiie  Menrgedolah  (*'  great  stone,"  1  Sam. 
vi.  14),  called  also  AJMrgedoiah  (**  the  great  weep* 
ing,"  1  Sam.  vi.  18).  There  was  the  £6011- ^oAon, 
south  of  Jericho,  in  the  plains  of  Jordan  (Josh. 
XT.  6,  xviii.  17),  *'the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son 
of  Reuben,"  the  Ehrmbreitstein  of  the  Ciccar,  or 
"  plain  **  of  Jordan,  a  memorial  of  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  Jacob's  eldest  bom,  for  which  the  writer 
once  looked  in  vain,  but  which  Felix  Fabri  in  the 
15th  century  {Evagat,  ii.  82),  professes  to  have 
seen.  The  Rabbis  preserve  the  memory  of  this  stone 
in  a  book  called  Eben^Bokan,  or  the  touchstone 
{Chrcn,  of  Rabbi  Joseph,  transl.  by  Bialloblotzky,  i. 
192).  There  was  the  stone  set  up  by  Samuel  be- 
tween Mizpeh  and  Shen,  Eben-Ezer,  **  the  stone  of 
help"  (1  Sam.  vii.  11,  12).  There  was  the  Great 
Stone  on  which  Samuel  slew  the  sacrifices,  after 
the  great  battle  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
ziv.  33).  There  was  the  Eben-Ezel  ("  lapis  dia- 
cessus  vel  abitus,  a  disoessu  Jonathanis  et  Davidis," 
Simonis,  Onom.  p.  156),  where  David  hid  himself, 
and  which  some  Talmudists  identify  with  Zoheleth. 
Lai^ge  stones  have  always  obtained  for  themselves 
peculiar  names,  from  their  shape,  their  position, 
their  connexion  with  a  person  or  an  event.  In  the 
Sinaitic  Desert  the  writer  found  the  Hajar-el-Hekab 
("stone  of  the  rider"),  Hajar-el-FiU  (*<  stone  of 
the  bean"),  Hajar  Mvta  (*< stone  of  Moses"). 
The  subject  of  stones  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
and  has  not  in  any  respect  been  exhausted.  (See  the 
Notes  of  De  Sola  and  Lindenthal  in  their  edition  of 
Genesis,  pp.  175,  226 ;  Bochart's  Cancian,  p.  785; 
Vossius  de  Idoiatr,  vi.  38 ;  Scaliger  on  Eus^bim, 
p.  198 ;  Heraldus  on  Amohias,  b.  vii.,  and  £lmen- 
hontius  on  Amofnus ;  also  a  long  note  of  Ouzelius  in 
his  edition  ofMinucius  Felix,  p.  15 ;  Calmet's  Frag^ 
ments,  Nos.  1 66, 735, 736 ;  Kitto*s  Palestine.  See, 
besides,  the  works  of  antiquaries  on  stones  and  stone 
circles ;  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  curious 
Phoenician  Hajar  Chem  in  Malta,  in  Tallack's  recent 
volume  on  that  island,  pp.  115-127.)        [H.  B.] 

*  We  give  the  following  Rabbinical  note  on  Zoheleth, 
from  the  Arabic  Commentary  of  Tanchum  of  Jerusalem, 
translated  by  Haarbmcker  :— 

••  Ver.  9.  n^ntn  Verbum  ^pJT  signiflcatlonem  trepl- 
datlools  habet  et  reptati<»ls  ei  conctattonis  In  Inoessn. 
Inde  Satomnm  V^*  appeUavenint  propter  moltos  ^|os 

regressos  Inoesusqno  retrogrados.    Eaqoe  sententla  est 

In  verbis  KI^KI  ^H^HT  (^l-  ^  ^)  ^*  «•  cunctabar  vobis 
respondere  oonsiliomque  meum  voblscom  oonunQnlcsre, 
propterea  qnia  vos  verebar  et  gravitatem  aetatis  vestrae 
admirabar.  Serpentes  *^Qy  vHIT  sppeilantor,  quia  in 
terra  serpont,  et  ob  Inoessum  saum  quasi  trepidantem 
cnnctantemque.     Inde  porro  dlcont:  (Sabb.  fol  05,  b.) 

r^mtn  bv  pBOon  m*  ^h^  (y^^  Mischn.  Mik- 

vaoth,  cap.  6),  p«V^1  | VHT^  D^Dni  ^  «•  «in»  »«»«t«r 
floens  In  temu    fVwtasse  Igitor  n^fllTn  pK  simiUter 


ZORAH 

ZO'HETH  (nn^T:     Za»Ar:    Ala.  Z«x^ 

Zoheih),  Son  of  I^i  of  th«  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  20). 

ZOTHAH  (HBiV:  24»^ ;  Alex.  Im^i 
Supha),  Son  of  Helem,  or  Hotham,  the  son  of 
Heber,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  35,  36). 

ZO'PHAI  (^bW  :  %owpi :  SopJuO),  A  KV 
hathlte  Levite,  son  of  Elkanah  and  ancestor  of  Sa- 
muel (1  Chr.  vi.  26  [11]).  In  ver.  35  he  iscaU«a 
ZUPH. 

ZOTHAB  Cl&W:  2«^:  Sophar).  Oneot 
the  three  friends  of  Job  (Job  ii.  11,  zi.  1,  zx.  1,  ilit. 
9).  He  is  called  in  the  Hebrew,  **  the  Naamathite," 
and  in  the  LXX.  **  the  Minaean,"  and  **  the  kingot 
the  Minaeans." 

ZOTHIM,  THE  FIELD  OP  (D^V  nTT: 

iypos  ffKOTidy :  locus  sublimisy  A  spot  00  or 
near  the  top  of  Pisgah,  from  which  Balaam  kal 
his  second  view  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  (Nam. 
xxiii.  14).  If  the  word  sadish  (rendered  **fielii". 
may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then  the  **tie\i 
of  Zophim  *'  was  a  cultivated  ^  spot  hig^  up  ro 
the  top  of  the  range  of  Pisgah.  But  that  w^rl 
is  the  almost  invariable  term  for  a  porti<Hi  of  tb<- 
upper  district  of  Moab,  and  therefore  may  hirt 
had  some  local  sense  which  has  hitherto  escape! 
notice,  and  in  which  it  is  employed  in  refereflC' 
to  the  spot  in  question.  The  position  of  the  tv-lrf 
of  Zophim  is  not  defined,  it  is  («ly  said  that 
it  commanded  mei^ly  a  portion  of  the  cncsmp- 
ment  of  Isi-ael.  Neither  do  the  ancient  veniot'^ 
affoiid  any  clue.  The  Targum  of  OnkeloN  tli" 
LXX.,  and  the  Peshito-Syriac  take  Zophim  in  tl^e 
sense  of  "  watchers  '*  or  **  lookers-vut,"  and  tnn>- 
late  it  accordingly.  But  it  is  probably  a  HeV-  v 
version  of  an  aboriginal  name,  reli^  to  tkit 
which  in  other  places  of  the  present  records  appui' 
as  Mizpeh  or  Mizpah.^  May  it  not  be  the  mic« 
place  which  later  in  the  history  is  mentioned  ((^vy 
only)  as  Mizpah-Moab  ? 

Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  Att4r^  with  PiscaK 
mentions  {ffandbook,  300  a)  that  the  niins  of  J/  .U 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  are  surrounded  I  y  1 
fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  which  he  regards  « 
the  field  of  Zophim.  •  [(>.] 

ZO'RAH  (n^nV :  :iapd$,  So^  liUfma ;  Aia. 

Sopoa,  Xap€if  Apaa ;  Joseph.  InfAoirai  S*vm  . 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  idlotment  <^  the  triS'  >-^ 
Dan  (Josh.  xiz.  41).  It  is  previously  maitK&<J 
(zv.  33)  in  the  catalogue  of  Judah,  anoon^  the  pi^oo 

expUcandum  est,  nimimm  lapis  volntatm  ct  kk  iUk 
tractua,  quern  saepe  quasi  lodentes  volvcbaat ;  sat  wDsai 
est  earn  per  se  fnisse  tereton  (volabilem)  soclliiuut 
Instar,  cujus  latus  altemm  elating  altenim  dqwc—a* 
esset  in  modom  pontis  ezBtroctl,  in  quo  ad  loam  ai- 
tiorem  sine  gradlbus  asoendator;  qocm  C03  ▼ootvcnici 
qnalemqae  ad  altare  straxenrnt,  ut  eo  aioeDdereot.qaUB 
ad  altare  per  gradus  asoendere  non  llceret  (Ex.  xx.  3*. 
Nee  absurdum  mlhi  videtnr  eondem  fblsse  bmc  k^ihlm 
atqne  earn,  qui  In  Davidis  JonatboniqQe  bittocta  pK 
/TKn  ▼ocatns  est,  qnem  Intrrpretantor  lapUta  «»• 
tonus,  ad  qacm  videlloet  vlatores  deverteteaC  TaftSi 
h.  1-  Kni3D  pK  transtoUt  L  e.  altos;  fortssK  <£■ 
lapis  altos  fblt  et  elatns,  quern  viatons  e  \ai^B^^ 
oonsptoerent." 

k  See  Stanley,  8.  (ft  P^  Appendix.  $15. 
«  llie  Tarsum  treats  the  names  Kispeb  sad  XcpkbsM 
Identical,  translating  them  both  by  KrM3D* 
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in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  (A.  Y.  Zoreah).  In 
both  lists  it  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  Eshtaol, 
aud  the  two  are  elsewhei-e  named  together  almost 
without  an  exception  (Judg.  ziii.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii. 
2,  8, 11 ;  and  see  1  Chr.  ii.  53).  Zorah  was  the 
residence  of  Manoah  and  the  native  place  of  Samson. 
The  place  both  of  his  birth  and  his  burial  is  spe- 
cified with  a  curious  minuteness  as  "  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol;"  <Mn  Mahaneh-Dan"  (Judg.  xui.  25, 
in.  31).  In  the  genealogical  records  of  1  Chr.  (ii. 
53,  IT.  2),  the  "  Zareathites  and  Eshtaulites"  are 
given  ss  descended  from  (».  e.  colonized  by)  Kirjath- 
jearim. 

Zorah  is  mentioned  amongst  the  places  ^rtiBed 
bj  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  re-inha- 
bited bj  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29,  A.  V.  Zabeah). 

In  the  Onomaatkan  {2a^a  and  "  Saara")  it  is 
mentioned  as  lying  some  10  miles  north  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the  Jewish 
traTeller  hi^vFarchi  (Zunz's  Benjamin  o/  Tud,  ii. 
441),  it  is  specified  as  three  hours  S.E.  of  Lydd. 
These  notices  agree  in  direction — though  in  neither 
is  the  distance  nearly  sufficient — with  the  modem 

Tillage  of  SUt'ah  ( ACjJitf)*  which  has  been  visited 

bj  Dr.  Robinson  {B,  R.  iii.  153)  and  Tobler  (3«e 
Wtmd,  181-3).  It  lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a 
eharp  pointed  conical  hill,  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
ranees  which  there  meet  and  form  the  north  side 
of  the  Wady  Qhurdb,  the  northernmost  of  the 
two  branches  which  unite  just  below  SSr'ahf  and 
fonn  the  great  Wady  Surar,  Near  it  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  Zanoah,  Bethshemesh,  Timnath, 
and  other  places  more  or  less  fi'equently  mentioned 
with  it  in  the  narrative.  Eshtaol,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  id«itified.  The  position  of  Sur*ah  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  which  forms  one  of  the  inlets 
fmm  the  great  lowland,  explains  its  foi-tification  by 
Kehoboam.  The  sprrag  is  a  short  distance  below  the 
Tillasie,  **a  noble  fountain  " — this  was  at  the  end  of 
April — "  walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones, 
and  gashing  over  with  fine  water.  As  we  passed 
oil,"  continues  Dr.  Robinson,  with  a  more  poetical 
tone  than  is  his  wont,  "  we  overtook  no  less  than 
twelve  women  toiling  upwards  to  the  vill^^e,  each 
with  her  jai*  of  water  on  her  head.  The  village, 
the  fountain,  the  6elds,  the  mountain,  the  females 
bearing  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient 
times,  when  in  all  probability  the  mother  of  Samson 
often  in  like  manner  visited  the  fountain  and  toiled 
homeward  with  her  jar  of  water.*' 

In  the  A.  V.  tiie  name  appears  also  as  Za- 
REAH  and  ZOREAn.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps 
most  nearly  accurate.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same 
ill  alL  [G.] 

ZO'RATHITES,  THE  (^nrvVn :  rod  'Apo- 

0€( ;  Alex.  T.  %etpoBi :  Sarathf),  i.  e.  the  people  of 
Zorah,  are  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  2  as  descended 
from  Shobal,  one  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  who  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  52,  is  stated  to  have  founded  Kiijath- 
jearim,  from  which  again  "  the  Zareathites  and  the 
Gshtaulites  "  were  colonised.  [G.] 

ZO'BEAH (njn^ :  yda;  Alex.  Sopaa:  Saraa). 

Another  (and  slightly  more  accurate)  form  of  the 
name  usually  given  in  the  A.  Y.  as  ZoRAH,  but 

—  _  ■^     ^^^^P—  ■         I        ■!  11      »  ■■— ^^^^P^N^^M^  ■     M    —  -  —II—.-  — 

*  As  if  reading  ^^V  (Tslph).  which  the  original  text 
iCdhib)  of  1  Chr.  vi*.  35  stlU  exhibits  for  Znph  (see 
margin  of  A.  V.).    This  Is  a  totally  distinct  name  from 
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onoe  as  Zareah.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  all 
cases.  Zoreah  oocurs  only  in  Josh.  zv.  33,  anxNig 
the  towns  of  Judah.  The  place  appears,  however, 
to  have  come  later  into  Uie  possession  of  Dan. 
[Zorah.]  [G.] 

ZO'RITES,  THE  OJHVn :   'Ho-opef ;  Alex. 

Ho'ofMKCf :  Sarai),  are  named  in  the  geneal(^ies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54),  apparently  (though  the  passage 
is  probably  in  great  confusion)  amongst  the  descend- 
ants of  Sedma  and  near  connexions  of  Joab.  The 
Targum  r^ards  the  word  as  being  a  contraction  for 
"  tlM  Zorathites ;"  but  this  does  not  seem  likely, 
since  the  Zareathites  are  mentioned  in  ver.  52  of 
the  same  geneali^  in  another  connection. 

ZOBOB'ABEL.  {Zopo$d0t\'.  Zorobdbel),  1 
Esd.  iv.  13  ;  v.  5-70 ;  vi.  2-29  ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  11 ; 
Matt.  i.  12,  13 ;  Luke  iii.  27.     [Zerubbabel.] 

ZU'AR  Oy^V  :    2«7<£p  :    Suar).     Father  of 

Nethaneel  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23, 
X.  19). 

ZUPH,  THE  LAND  OF  (t|^V  }n«:  ci'i 

r^v  *2cf^  ;  Alex,  cis  yriv  Scx^ :   Syr.  Peshito, 

90. ,  Tsttr :  Vulg.  terra  Stq)h),    A  district  at  which 

Saul  and  his  servant  arrived  afler  passing  through 
those  of  Shalisha,  of  Shalim,  and  of  the  Benjaraites^ 
(1  Sam.  ix.  5  only).  It  evidently  contained  the  city 
in  which  they  encountered  Samuel  (ver.  6),  and 
that  again,  if  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  are  to 
be  accepted,  was  certainly  not  far  from  the  "tomb 
of  I^hel,"  probably  the  spot  to  which  that  name 
is  still  attached,  a  short  distance  north  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  name  Zuph  is  connected  in  a  singular 
manner  with  Samuel.  One  of  his  ancestors  was 
named  Zuph  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  35)  or 
Zophai  (ib.  27);  and  his  native  place  was  called 
Ramathaim-zophim  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the 
**  land  of  Zuph  **  had  any  connexion  with  either 
of  these.  If  Ramathaim-zophim  was  the  present 
Neby  SamtoU — and  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strong  probability  that  it  was — then  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  Ramathaim-zophim  can  have  been 
in  the  land  of  Zuph,  when  the  latter  was  near 
Rachers  sepulchre,  at  least  seven  miles  distant  from 
the  former.  Neby  Samwil  too,  if  anywhere,  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  tiie  territory  of  Benjamin,  whereas 
we  have  seen  that  the  land  of  Zuph  was  outside 
of  it. 

The  name,  too,  in  its  various  forms  of  Zophim, 
Mizpeh,  Mizpah,  Zephathah,  was  too  conmion  in 
the  Holy  Land,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  to 
permit  of  much  stress  being  laid  on  its  occurrence 
here. 

The  only  possible  trace  of  the  name  of  Znph  in 
modem  Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be 
found  in  Soba,  a  well-known  place  about  seven  miles 
due  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  five  miles  south-west  of 
Ifeby  Samvnl.  This  Drr  Robinson  {B.  E,  ii.  8,  9) 
onoe  proposed  as  the  representative  of  Ramathaim 
^opAim ;  and  although  on  topographical  grounds  he 
virtually  renounces  the  idea  (see  the  footnote  to  the 
same  pages),  yet  those  grounds  need  not  similarly 
affect  its  identity  with  Zuph,  provided  other  oon- 

Ziph  (tj^). 

b  If  indeed  the  "land  of  Yemini"  be  the  territory  of 
Beqjamtn. 
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siderations  do  not  interfere.  If  Shalim  and  Shalisha 
were  to  the  N.K.  of  Jerusalem,  near  TaiyHbehf  then 
Saul's  route  to  the  land  of  Benjamin  would  be  S.  or 
S.W.,  and  pursuing  the  same  direction  he  would 
ariive  at  the  neighbourhood  of  Soba,  But  this  is 
at  the  best  no  more  than  conjecture,  and  unless 
the  land  of  Zuph  extended  a  good  distance  east  of 
Soha,  the  city  in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel 
took  place  could  hardlj  be  safficientiy  near  to 
Rachel's  sepulchre. 

The  signification  of  the  name  Zuph  is  quite 
doubtful.  Gesenius  explains  it  to  mean  **  honey  "  ; 
while  Fiirst  understands  it  as  "abounding  with 
water."  It  will  not  be  OTerlooked  that  when  the 
LXX.  yersion  was  made,  the  name  probably  stood 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  Ziph  (Tsiph).  Zophim  is 
usually  considered  to  signify  watchmen  or  lookers- 
out;  hence,  prophets;  in  whidi  sense  the  author 
of  the  Targum  has  actually  rendered  1  "Sam.  ix.  5 — 
''  they  came  into  the  land  in  which  was  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah."  [G.] 

ZUPH  (5)-1V:  lolMp  in  1  Chr.:  Siqih),  A  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Elkanah  and  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  35  [20]).  In  1  Chr.  vi. 
26  he  is  called  ZOPHAI. 

ZUB  n^V:  'Xo{tp\  Sur),  1.  One  of  the  five 
princes  of  Midian  who  were  slain  by  the  Israelites 
when  Balaam  fell  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  His  daughter 
Cozbi  was  killed  by  Phinehas,  together  with  her 
paramour  Zimii  the  Simeonite  chieftain  (Num. 
XXV.  15).  He  appears  to  have  been  in  some  way 
subject  to  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  (Josh, 
xiii.  21). 

2.  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of  Gibeon  by  his 
wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

ZU'RIEL  (Sk^^IY:  Sovpi^X:  Sivriel).    Son 

of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the  Merarite  Levites  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  iii.  35). 

ZURISHADDA'I  (^nB^^IV:  :ioup«(ra8o/ : 
Sttrisadddl).     Father  of  Shelumiel,  the  chief  of  the 

•  "  Sensum  magis  qtuun  verbum  ex  verbo  tnmsferentes  " 
(Jerome,  Qwu$L  Bebr.  in  Gen.).  Schomami  (Oentgii, 
137)  suggestA  that  for  D^M<Tn  they  read  D^^T^.  The 
diange  In  the  initial  letter  is  the  same  which  Ewald 
ppopoaes  In  Identifying  Ham  (0«n.  xiv.  6)  with  Ammon. 

b  Gomparing  the  Arabic  ^  j  *,  «  V    ^7  adopting  this 
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tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exodoi  (Kmn.  i. 
6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19).  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  and  Ammishaddai,  the  only  names  in  the 
Bible  of  which  Shaddai  forms  a  part,  should  occur 
in  the  same  list.  In  Judith  (viii.  1)  Znrishaddai 
appears  as  Salasadai. 

ZU'ZIMS.  THE  (D'^Un :    iBrn  Urjcvpi,  in 

both  MSS. :  Zuztm ;  but  Jerome  in  Quaest.  Hehr. 
gewtes  fortes).  The  name  of  an  andent  people 
who  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaomer  and  hb 
allies  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by  them  '^Gcm 
xiv.  5  only).  Of  the  etymology  or  significatjoo  of 
the  name  nothing  is  known.  The  LXX.,  Tai^:mn 
of  OnkeloB,  and  Sam.  Version  (with  an  eye  to  mat 
root  not  now  "recognizable),  render  it  "ftrciL^ 
people."  The  Amb.  Version  of  Saadiah  (in  Walton's 
Polygioit)  gives  ed-DahdkSn,  by  which  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  a  proper  name  or  an  appellatirc  w 
intended.  Others  understand  by  it  *'the  vao- 
derers"  (Le  Clew,  from  MT),  or  « dwarfs "  fMi- 
chaAis,  SuppL  No.  606).^  Hardly  more  ascertaiiuhW 
is  the  situation  which  the  Zuzim  ocrapied.  The 
progress  of  the  invaders  was  from  north  to  south. 
They  first  encountered  (he  Rephaim  in  Ashtemth 
Kamaim  (near  the  Leja  in  the  north  of  the  ffavr'th] ; 
next  the  Zuzim  in  Ham ;  and  next  the  Emin  in 
Shaveh  Kiriathaim.  The  last  named  place  ha^  not 
been  identified,  but  was  probably  not  hr  nortJh  r! 
the  Amon.  There  is  therefore  some  plausbili'f 
in  the  suggestion  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  308  iWc  . 
pi*ovided  it  is  etymologically  correct,  that  Ham. 
on,  is  Oy,  Am,  I.  e.  Ammon ;  and  thus  that  tV 
Zuzim  iulmbited  the  country  of  the  Ammotit's. 
and  were  identical  with  the  ZamzumminL,  who  Mf 
known  to  have  been  exterminated  and  auoceedfl  -c 
their  Und  by  the  Ammonites.  This  soggvtioD  bA> 
been  already  mentioned  under  Zamzuioiim,  but  ^l 
the  best  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  coojecture.  ir 
respect  to  which  the  writer  desires  to  say  w:t*» 
Reland— -and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  titt'T 
sentence  with  which  to  conclude  a  Dictionary  of  th* 
Bible — ^**  conjecturae,  quibus  non  dekctamur."  [•  j 

(which  however  Oeaenlus.  Tket.  610  a,  reatots).  and  alter- 
ing the  points  of  DHB  to  0113,  aa  it  ia  plafai  the  IA\ 

and  Valg.  n»d  them,  Micfaaeils  tngenioiialy  obtaiot  t^ 
following  reading:  '*They  smote  the  gianU  In  A.<htrro(h 
Kamaim,  and  the  people  of  smaller  (».  e.  oitlinarv)  sttian'. 
who  were  with  them." 


END  OP  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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William  Houghton,  M.A.,  F.L.8.,  as  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  treat  this  subject  more  fully  than 
vas  originally  contemplated.] 


ADAMANT 

ADAMANT  (TDB^,  shdmir:  adofidtmi^os : 
adiunris  •).  The  word  Shamir  occurs  as  a  common 
r.ntm  eleven  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  eight  of  these 
yassages  it  evidently  stands  for  some  prickly  plant, 
«nd  accordingly  it  is  rendered  "  briers "  >>  by  the 
A.  V.  In  the  three  remaining  passages  (Jer.  xvii. 
I;  Ez.  iii.  9;  Zech,  vii.  12)  it  is  the  representa- 
tive of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is 
'»ed  in  each  of  these  last  instances  metaphorically. 
In  Jer.  xvii.  1,  5%4m(r=*«  diamond"  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  "  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond," 
».  e.  the  people's  idolatry  is  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
aifections,  erujruted  as  it  were  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  In  Ez.  iii.  9,  Shdmtr=z**  adamant  " 
"A.-^  an  adamant  hurder  than  flint  have  I  made 
thv  forehead,  fear  them  not."  Here  the  word  is 
intended  to  signify  that  firmness  of  purpose  with 
«hich  the  prophet  should  resist  the  sin  of  tlie 
itl^ellious  house  of  Israel.  In  Zech.  vii.  12,  the 
Hebrew  word  =  "  adamant-stone  " — '*  Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant-stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,"  and  is  used  to  express  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  in  resistino- 
truth. 

The  LXX.  afford  us  but  little  clue  whereby  to 
identify  the  mineral  here  spoken  of,  for  in  Ez.  iii.  9 
and  in  2Jech.  vii.  12  they  have  not  rendered  the 
Hebrew  wonl  at  all,  while  the  whole  pa&sage  in 
Jer.  xvii.  1-5  is  alt<^ether  omitted  in  tJie  Vatican 
MS. ;  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  however,  has  the 
l-3&sage,  and  reads,  with  the  versions  of  Aquila, 


S    y    ^       S  i  ^  S  ^  <jt 

•  Arab.^^Li«i#  *^jy^  »*'•  1-  ^^UJJ»  adamas. 
The.  Chaldee  KTDB?.  ♦ 

The  word  is  then  frequently  associated  with 
Wt  "thorns." 

•  w  OKvxi  aia^xnvrivff,  LXX.  Alex. ;  "  in  ongue 
adamantino,"  Vulg. 

•  It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  even  the  diamond^ 
^hich  is  only  pure  carbon  crystallized,  is  "  invincible  " 
^y  lire.  It  will  bum ;  and  at  a  temperature  of  \i9 
Wedgewood  will  be  wholly  consumed,  producing  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

[Appendix.] 


ADAMANT 

Theodotion,  and  Symmachtis,  "  with  a  n<iil  of 
adamant.*'*  **  Adamant"  occui's  in  the  Apoci-ypha, 
in  Ecclus.  xvi.  16. 

Our  English  "Adamant"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,**  and  signifies  "  the  unconquerable,"  in 
allusion  perhaps  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  sub- 
Instance,  or,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvii.  15),  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  indestructible  by  fire.* 
The  Greek  wi  iters  '  generally  apply  the  word  to 
some  very  hard  metal,  perhaps  steel,  though  they 
do  also  use  it  for  a  mineral.  Pliny,  in  the  chapter 
refeiTcd  to  above,  enumerates  six  varieties  of 
Adamas*  Dana  {Syst.  Mineral,  art.  Diamond) 
says  that  the  word  "  Adamas  was  applial  by  tlie 
ancients  to  several  minerals  differing  much  in  their 
physical  propeilies.  A  few  of  these  are  quartz  ^ 
specular  iron  ore,  emery,  and  other  substances  of 
rather  high  depees  of  hardness,  which  cannot  now 
be  identified.'  Nor  does  the  English  language 
I  attach  any  one  definite  meaning  to  Adamant ; 
sometimes  indeed  we  understand  the  diamond  s  by 
it,  but  it  is  oflen  used  vaguely  to  expi'ess  any  sub- 
stance of  impenetrable  hai-dness.  Chaucer,  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  use  it  in  some  instances  for  the  lode- 
stones'  In  modeni  mineralogy  the  simple  term  Ada- 
mant  has  no  technical  signification,  but  Adamantine 
Spar  is  a  mineral  well  known,  and  is  closely  allietl 
to  that  which  we  have  good  reason  for  identifying 
with  the  Shamir  or  Adamant  of  the  Bible. 

That  some  hai*d  cutting  stone  is  intended  can 
be  shown  from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  quoted 
above.     Moreover  the  Hebrew  root'  (^Shdfnar,  **  to 

'  Comp.  also  Senec.  Hereul,  Fur.  S07  :  "  Adamante 
tcxto  vincirc." 

'  Our  English  diamond  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
adamant.     Comp.  the  French  diamante, 

*  Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose^  1182  ;  Shakspeare, 
Mid,  Night  Dr.  Act  ii.  se.  2,  and  Troil.  and  Cfrrsi. 
Act  iii.  sc.  2  ;  Bacon's  EsMy  on  Travel. 

*  FQrst's  Coneordantia,  IDC  incidere^  impingere. 

But  Gcsenius,  Thes.  sub  voc.  HC^,  •'.  q.  IDDi  IIC^*' 


T 


horruit,  rigniU     Whence  Arab. 


,,  Samur,  "  an 


Fgyptian  thorn"  (see  Forskil,  Fl.  /Eg.  Ar.  cxxiii.  1 70), 

9     3^ 

and  .i^^tiMt  adamoi.    See  Freytag,  Lex,  Arab.  a.  v. 


ADDER 

e  "),  froni  which  the  word  iadmTed, 
[itity  of  I  ho 


origioA]  word  wHh  n  britr  or  ihomM 
ia  the  opJDioo  of  those  who  have  givfu  much  at- 
tfotioo  to  the  subJKt,  the  Hebrewi  nppear  to  have 
beeD  unfln|Mnin1ed  with  th«  true  diamond,^  it  ia 
Teiy  probable,  from  the  eipression  in  Ei.  iii.  9,  of 
"  adajnimt  hanler  (Ann  flint'  "  Unit  by  Shimir  is 
intended  khdo  raii^y  of  Corvndum,  a  miservl 
ioferioT  only  to  the  drnmood  ia  hBrdnesB.  Of  this 
minenl  thci-e  lie  two  principal  grau[B,  one  in 
cryalHliine,  the  other  graoubir;  to  the  crptallinc 
Tvieties  belong  tiie  indigo-blne  bipphire,  tlie  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  Tellow  oriental  tnpai,  the  gi«en 
oriental  emerald,  the  violet  oriental  uncthyat,  the 


tslco. 


variety  tl 


bouMera  oi 


•tShami 


tin  I  the  colour  ig  nnolie-gny  o 
bluish  grey ;  fracture  imperfect.  The  best  kind 
are  tbose  which  hare  a  bine  tint;  but  man;'  sut 
Btudces  now  sold  onder  the  luune  of  emery  contni 
DO  corundum."*  Thefireeli  name  for  the  emery  i 
Smyni  or  Smirit,"  and  the  Hebrew  leiici^raphei 
derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  ShAmtr.  There 
•eemt  to  be  no  doubt  whatfver  that  the  two  words' 
are  identiml,  and  thnt  by  Adammt  we  are  to  u 
denland  the  emery-atontjf  or  the  un-cryalalli 
variety  of  the  Cormdum. 

The  word  Siiauir  occurs  ia  the  0.  T.  three 
times  aa  a  proper  name — once  »s  the  upmi 
man""  (I  Chr.  iiiv.  24).  and  twice  as  the  lu 
B  town.  The  name  of  the  town  may  hove  ref 
lo  the  rocky  nature  of  the  aituation,  or  to 
■nd  thorns  abundant  in  the  oeighbourhoud.' 

ADDER.  This  worf  in  the  teit  of  the 
{■  the  repiHeotative  of  four  distinct  Hebrew  t 
mentioned    below.      It  occun    in   (ien.    ili 


ADDER 

translatoraoftheA.  V.'  Thej  UM  in  a  nmiUr  «i; 
the  ayuonj-mous  Icnu  oap. 

1.  Acihih  (34tra9:  iinrif  aa|iu)  it  found obIt 
in  Pa^cil.B,  "They  tave  sharpened  their  loBguH  lit? 
a  serpent,  adder's  poison  is  uiider  thdr  lips.      Ta? 

■  er  half  of  this  verae  ia  quot*J  by  St.  I'aol  fiui 
L.\X.inKoni.  iii.  !3.     The  prasoa  of  vmooiMi* 

■erpenta  ia  often  employed  by  the  aaered  writers  ii 

■  (igurative  sense  to  eipress  tbr  evil  tanpm  dIus- 
jodlj  men ;  that  malignity  which,  as  Bishop  Knew 

ya,  ia  "  the  venom  and  poison  of  the  intellirtui: 

irld"(comp.  Deut.  luii.  :«  ;  Job  ii.  14,  It.. 

It  is  not  poisible  to  say  with  any  degree  rf  c-- 

iiily  what  particular  species  of  serpent  il  iBtad^i 

by  the  Hebrew  woid ;  the  ancient  TeiBOOi  ilo  it^ 

'   '     IIS  at  all,  BicbDugh  nearly  all  agne  in  soon 

of  eei^ient,  with  the  eiceptioa  of  the  CtM" 

pamphrase,  which  understaodl  a  ipidir  bj  Aa'ii". 

interpreting  this  Hebrew  word  by  one  of  smnnlui 

similar  form.''    The  etymology  of  the  term  ii>  cK 

refer  the  animal  to  any  deterniinal*  speoes.  (••*■ 
nius  derives  it  from  two  Hebrtw  routs,'  the  (m. 
bined  meaBing  of  which  ia  *'  rolled  in  a  spire  toi 
lying  in  ambush;"  a  descriptiou  whicti  vould  ■pp'y 
to  almost  any  kind  of  serpent. 


id.  13  (margin,  aip) 
axMr^ct)  ;  and  in  1 
margin  has  «fcfcr.  *h 
Our  Eilnglish  woid  add, 
snake,  and  ia  applied 

Pi.  Iviii.  4  (margin,  atp) 
I'rov.  <iiii.  32  (margin 

»i.  8.  «v.  29,  Iii.  5,  the 
re  the  teit  has  axkatria 
r  ia  used  for  any  poisonous 
n  this  general  v-'nae  by  the 

'  Dana  «.ya  (hat  the 

sen  of  Bruitea,  pre'loui 
«i  onl7  known  in  lu  n 
olnr  tint  SMmfr  canM 
the  word  woold  be  men 

method  of  poUahlng  dUmonda 
Air.  hj  Louis  Berimen,  acltl- 
to  which  time  the  dtunond 

-  -i»m  pm.    That  111.  though  il  may  tometimea 

I  sharp""""  C1^)' 
eommon  use  amoBgrt    j 
Compare  that  ver; 


le  Uoopct,  and  tb 
torf.  La.    Tmlm- 


•  Aiwtpd'a  Mintralcgg,  §S91. 
(Hei^ehfiisl ;    sj-d-t  ^i*"  •■" 


'  B"33P,  A: 
1   3?J.™- 


0  rifwm  AipiM  of  the  Al 
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ili 


limiteJ  to  vinw  fire  or  si  fpeeim  [iJKRP 
ami  u  Ihcre  aie  laisoiinbie  grouud*  for  idenlifyiug 
J-ethen  ud  fUe^M/Mii  with  two  well  knonn 
ip«i».  Til.  the  EEypliwi  Cohra  and  the  Homed 
V'ipef,  it  is  not  impmlable  tbst  the  Acahuh  mny 
bo  :»pi«eot«d  by  the  Toxiroa  of  Egypt  and  North 

wrre  muFqu^utol  with  this  kind,  which  is 
mm  in  Egypt  and  protaUy  in  Syria:  the  Echia 
(irnumJa,  therefore,  lor  inch  iji  thii  adder's  sdentific 
name.  ni»T  be  identjcal  in  name  and  reality  with 
the  inimal  ai^jied  by  the  Hebrew  Aaliib. 

Colonel  Huniltco  Smith  luggabi  Uint  the  Acsh6i 
nay  be  the  puff  or  spooch-adder  of  the  Dutch 
n'limiils  Ht  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  that  of 
Ufeteio  Africa;  but  it  has  aerer  been  :' 
tbpt  the  Cape  >pcci«  {Clotlio  arutam)  t 
W.  African  gpeues  (CIMo  lateratriga),  thl 

U'l  distnc-t  so  tar  north  sod  c*>t  as  IDgTpt. 

2.  TfU™  (jnB).     [Aap.] 

3.  Tifpha,  or'  hlphmt  ()»«.  <1^V :  (ktom 
iariim.  Kipiimtt  r  rtQ'ilia)  occurs  five  tim 
<i,f  Hebrew  Bible.  In  ProT.  iiiii.  »2  it  is  t 
liled  addtr,  and  in  the  three  pasiwgeii  of  I 
luoied  above,  a>  well  »s  in  Jer.  Tiii.  17,  it  in 
itnA  cockatn'ct.  The  derivation  of  the  won! 
>  root  which  mana  ■■  to  hiss"  does  not  help  i 
ill  t.1  ideutify  the  nnimal.  Fiom  Jercmint 
learn  thut  it  wa*  of  a  hostile  twlure,  and  from  the 
ptmlldinn  of  ii.  li.  8  it  appnn  that  the  IsipMni 
>ti  con^ileied  eien  mure  dreadful  than  the  pclkm. 
B'.li:irt,  in  his  Hiermoicm  (iii.  182,  ed.  Cosen- 
mfiller],  \ua  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  l3iphi«i 
K  the  Brailah  of  the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome  in 
Vultr,  reads  Rftptlus)^  which  was  then  support  to 
d-stiav  life,  bum  up  ctiss,  and  break  stones  hv  the 
rmidniis  influence  of  its  brtnth  (comp.  Plin.  JI.  X. 

:  AX),  but  this  ii  eiphiining  dd  "  ignotnm 


[«■  ipiotiu! 
The  whole  story  of  (he  Basilisk  is  involved  i 

uim^l  to  which  the  nncients  nttributed  sue 
IriTible  pnvrer.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  howevci 
'till  h'ciistil  (Doer.  Animnl.  p.  15j  speaks  of 
VM  of  Hii<ent  (Co/u6o-  Hollcik  is  the  name  h 
Vi-t  it)  wliich'he  mj)  prodncei  irntntion  on  th 
-|>'t  lunched  by  its  bi-enlh  ■.  he  is  quotinf;  no  doubt 
tni-  ii]iiiii<iii  of  the  Arabs.  Is  thi*  a  i-clic  of  the 
A  -n^h.n  HiMe  1  This  creature  was  so  called  from 
I  maik  on  its  head,  supposed  to  leEcmble  a  kingly 
ri''Wn.  .Severn!  serpents,  however,  liave  peculini 
maikiiiif.  on  the  h«J— tha  varieties  of  the  S|iei> 

Qtioii  is  impossble.'  A>  the  LXX.  m.-ike  ute  oi 
>i.F  woH  BaMlisk  lIV  ic.  13;  lei.  1:1,  A.  V.) 
:<  wv  thought  dciinible  to  my  tliis  much  on  the 

It  i.  ptHtible  tli.1t  the  TsipUid  inay  be  repre. 


il-.Uny."       "  lu    K.     SJo 


iurd  of  the  Knilly  Iguanidai 
lad  the  mytbical  wrpent  viti 
from  DIH,  "t 


but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  la  mere  eon- ' 
jecture.  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Xalural  Hiitory  of  0>c 
Bible,  erroneously  supposes  it  to  be  identiial  with 
the  S"}^  lejAen  of  FonklJ.  which,  however,  it  a 
lidi  (  Tnjoa  lephen.  Cut.),  and  not  a  serpent; 


occiin  only  in  Gen.  ili'i.  17,  where  it  is  used  to 
chamderite  the  tribe  of  Dnn :  "  Dan  shall  be  a 
t^erpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  tliat 

backward."  Various  are  the  readings  of  the  old 
ccrvions  In  Ibis  psvingc :  the  Snmai-itan  interprets 
Shephtph6a  by  '■  Iving  in  wait ;"  the  Tareums  of 
Jonathan,  of  Oukdoii,  and  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
'  ?,  *^  a  hosilisk/''      The  Arabic  interpreters 

lius  .-ind  Sandias  have  "  the  homed  snake ;"  ■ 
and  so  the  Vnlg.  Cmisfei.  The  LXX.,  like  the 
Samaritan,  must  have  connected  the  Hebrew  teim 

a  word  which  eipressea  the  idea  of  '^  sitting 

ibush."  The  original  word  comes  from  n  root 
which  signifies  "to  prick,"  "  pierce,"  or  "  bite."' 

The  habit  of  the  ShqMphoa,  alluded  to  iu 
Jacob's  pni]ihecj,  namely,  tlial  of  lurking  in  the 
Kind  and  biting  at  the  hoi-se's  heels,'  suits  the 
chai-arter  of  a  well  known   species  of  venomous 

,  the  celebiated  homed  viper,  the  ssp  of  Cleo- 
I»tr>  {Cerastta  Haaelquiatii),  which  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  s.'uidy  deserts  of  Egypt,  .Syria, 
and  Arabia.  The  Hebiew  word  ShfjMpluin  is  no 
doubt  identic^  with  the  Aiiibi«  A./oa.  If  Uie 
translation  of  this  Arabic  wonl  by  Golius  be  com- 
pared with  the  description  of  the  Oinsles  in  the 
Itritiih  Museum,  there  will  appear  good  trtata  far 
identifying  the  BhciMjihiH  uf  Genesis  with  the 
Cerastts  of  naturalislD.  "  ^iffi'tt,  serpenlis  genus 
Icvfl,  punctb  inaculisquc  Jiotiiictum  — "a  small 
kind  of  scrpeut  marked  witli  dnts  and  spots"  i  (iolius, 
Arab.  Lei.  a.  v.).     "  The  (■«■,»(«  '  Ciraste,  tloi- 


I  A.  Scbuliens ;  but  Gcneol 
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.  golar  untqunl  spota"  {Cat.  of  Snnkca  in  Brit,  M. 
pt.  i.  29).  11  iii  not  pretends)  that  the  mne  fiicl 
of  ihtsb  two  auimid^  brjug  spotted  adurds  aulTicieDt 
ground,  whfn  Ukm  aIodc,  for  Bsscilinc  that  th«7 
are  idcDtlcal,  for  mao;  serpentB  have  thin  diaiactsr 
In  common;  but.  whea  taken  in  conneiion  with 
whttt  hnj  bna  fidjuced  above,  coupled  with  the 
fnct  that  thia  spotted  cJiaracter  belongs  oidj  to  a 
very  few  kindg  eomnioD  iu  Ibc  liicnIitiK  in  queetiau. 
it  does  at  least  fnrm  strong  presumplire  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  iJentitv  of  the  S/tepMphSa  with  tlie 


a  above 


midable 


»nie  light  on  the  anertinns  of  ancient  lUthDn  ai 
to  th»  movement  of  this  snake.     Aelian,*  Isidorua, 


oomp.  Bocbart).  Let  this  be  compired  with  what 
Bruce ««r»;  "The  Ceiaslea  movea  with  gieat  la- 
pidity  and  in  ail  diiectionst  forwarda,  backwardsi 
liJeuayi ;  when  he  inclineg  to  lurpriie  my  one  who 
i«  too  far  from  him.heCTrejw  with  Ai$  tide  toaardt 
"  Sk.  Iu.    The  woids  of  Ibn  Sina,  or 
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I  of  the  Zoological  Sodet; ; 


The  Ccrastea  is  eitremelj  Tenomoui;  Bnur 
compelled  one  la  scratch  eighteen  pgHBU  npoe  ihr 
thigh  B>  quickly  as  poaaible,  ■»!  they  all  died  isuii 

inchea  in  length,  but  is  occaaionallj  fonod  hj-^. 
It  beloop  to  Uie  femily  Viperidae,  order  OpMi^s' 
[Sempent.] 

Piom  the  root  ShophajA  are  powbly  drnT^I 
the  pioper  naiDCS  of  SuuPHtH,  whence  th.- 
ftmily  of  the  Shdphamltbs,  Shephi-fiun,  ii.i 
SiiUPPUi. 

AGATE  (ihe',  i/itM;  nb*13.  calil: 
iX'l'"!'  ■  aciala)  ia  mentioited  four  JiniM  is  ihr 
teiC  of  the  A.  V.;  lii.  iu  ti.  uviii.  19,  uiii. 
1^  ;  Is.  lii.  12  :  Ei.  nvii.  16.  In  the  two  fbtn-i 
represented  by  the  Kfhnv 


e  high-pfiest'i  1 


word  lAtbfi,  it  is  spot 
atone  In  tlw  third  row  of  til 
(dale ;  in  each  of  the  two  lat 
word  ia  cadcM,  by  which  no  doubt  it  iatoiM 
diderent  slone.  [Kubv.]  In  Et  niii.  Hi,  ■!«'. 
the  text  ban  agata,  the  margin  ha«  okr^tfnf ->< 
whereas  in  the  very  Den  chapter.  £a.  iiriii.  1 
chryaopnut  occur*  in  the  maipn  instead  of  nuT,i^ 
which  is  in  the  leit,  as  the  translation  of  an  enLr-l 
diflerent  Hebrew  word,  aSpfuc  ;*  thia  will  show  bi" 
much  our  tninslaton  were  perpLeied  aa  lo  Ibt  imi 
ingiof  the  minerals  and  pitcioua  alona  martro- 


le  geoeiallj  i.-> 

a  difFiciilt  9i' 

wont  iV'. 
.Aiaj  . 


e  Hebrei 


L  by  the  learned,  bi 

word  niHiFr  the  root  aUUA. 
but. allows  thai  Dothim!  at  • 
a  elymolosy.     hin»' 
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ob»cure."«  Another  derivation  traces  the  word  to 
the  proper  name  Sheba,  whence  precious  stones  were 
eiporteii  for  the  Tynan  merchants.  Of  the^e  deri- 
vatioiiB  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  meaning  at  all  in 
the  first/  while  a  contrary  one  to  what  we  should 
expect  is  given  to  the  third,  for  a  dull-looking  stone 
is  surely  out  of  place  amongst  the  glittering  gems 
which  adorned  the  sacerdotal  breastplate.  The 
(ioivation  adopted  by  Fiirst  is  perhaps  the  most 
probable,  yet  there  is  nothing  even  in  it  which  will 
indicate  the  stone  intended.  That  ahfbd,  however, 
cJix9  stand  for  some  variety  of  agcUe  seems  generally 
agreed  upon  by  commentators,  for,  as  Rosenmiiller  8 
iuLs  oljserved  {Schol,  in  Exod.  zxviii.  19),  there  is 
a  wonderfol  agreement  amongst  interpretei's,  who 
all  understand  an  agate  by  the  term. 

Our  English  agaUt  or  achate  derives  its  name 
from  the  Achates,  the  modem  Dirillo,  in  the  A%1  di 
Noto,  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which,  according  to 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  was  first  found  ;^  but  as 
ogaUs  are  met  with  in  almost  every  country,  this 
^toae  was  doubtless  from  the  earliest  times  known 
to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  silicious  stone  of  the 
quartz  &mily,  and  is  met  with  generally  in  i-ounded 
u(>Jules,  or  in  veins  in  trap-rocks ;  specimens  are 
otleti  found  on  the  sea-ishore,  and  in  the  beds  of 
i»trpams,  the  rocks  in  which  they  had  been  im- 
l<i>dded  having  been  decomposed  by  the  elements, 
when  the  agates  have  dropped  out.  iSome  of  the 
]>iiQcipal  varieties  are  called  chalcedony,  from  Chal- 
cedon  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  found,  camelianf 
ch-ysoprase,  an  apple-green  variety  coloured  by 
oiide  of  nickel ;  Mochastonea,  or  moss  agate,  which 
<'we  their  dendritic  or  tree-like  markings  to  the  im- 
{Krfect  crystallization  of  the  colouring  salts  of  man- 
ganese or  iron,  onyx'Stones,  btood-stones,  &c.  &c. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
chalcedony  are  still  found  among  the  tombs  of 
Ej^ypt,  Assyria,  Etruria,  &c.' 

ALABA6TEB  {itXdfiatrrpos :  alabaMtntm) 
•xxurs  in  the  N.  T.  only,  in  the  notice  of  the 
'il'ifxister^x  of  ointment  which  a  woman  brought 
to  our  Lord  when  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the  contents  of 
which  she  poured  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  (See 
ifatt.  xiri.  7  ;  Mark  xiv.  3  ;  Luke  vii.  37.)  By  the 
F^glish  word  alabaster  is  to  be  understood  both 
that  kind  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
gypsum,  and  the  criental  alabaster  which  is  so 
much  valued  on  account  of  its  translucency,  and 
for  its  variety  of  coloured  streakings,  red,  yellow, 
gray,  &c.,  which  it  owes  for  the  most  part  to  the 
adniijiture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is  a  fibrous 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 


^^  ^  o 


i,\  (viii. 


13B^;    cf.   Freytag,  Ai-ab.  Lex. 


conj.  of  2iXM»)t  obaeura,  ambiguaJ^U  res  aiicui, 

m 

'  **  Sed   hoDc  nihil  faclunt  ad  detegcndam  ejus 
naturam." — Braun.  V.  8.  II.  xv.  i. 
'  )'2Xy*  **  esfie  aehatem,  satis  probabile  est,  quum 

mims  in  hoc  lapide  interpretom  sit  consensus."  Yid. 
Braun.  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  Hebraeor,  II.  c.  xv.  iii. 

^  KoAbc  M  XiBiK  xoi  o  'Axari^t  &  airb  rov  'Axarov 
wvTo^JBv  ToO  iv  2uee\if  ical  irwAciriu  rifiiof — Thcoph. 
Fr.  ii.  31,  ed.  Schneider,  and  Plin.  xxxvii.  54; 
LUho^aphie  SicUienne,  Naples,  1777,  p.  16. 

*  Compare  with  this  Ex.  xxxviii.  28  :  **  And  with 
him  was  Aholiab,  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of 
Daa,  an  engraver  and  a  cunning  workman ;"  and 
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satin  spar  being  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
foimer  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  fbims 
wh^i  calcined  and  ground  the  well-known  sub- 
stance called  plaster  of  Paris.  Both  these  kinds 
of  alabaster,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  and  have 
been  long  used  for  various  ornamental  purposes, 
such  OS  the  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  &c.  &c.  The 
ancients  considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to 
be  the  best  material  in  which  to  preserve  their  oint- 
ments (Pliny,  B.  N.  xiii.  3).  Herodotus  (iii.  20) 
mentions  an  alabaster  vessel  of  ointment  which 
Ciunbyses  seut,  amongst  otlier  things,  as  a  pre^nt 
to  the  Aethiopians.  Hammond  {Annotat.  ad  ifatt. 
xxvi.  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  Julius  Pollux,  and 
Athenaeus,  to  shew  that  alabaster  was  the  mateiial 
in  w^hich  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept. 

In  2  K.  xxi.  13,  "I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipcth  a  dish  "  (Heb.  tsallachath),  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  versions  of  the  LXX.  use  alabastron  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words.*  The  reading  of 
the  LXX.  in  this  passage  is  thus  literally  tiiuislatcd 
by  Harmer  {Observations,  iv.  473):  **I  will  un- 
anoint  Jerusalem  as  an  alabaster  unanointed  box  is 
unanointed,  and  is  turned  down  on  its  face."  Pliny  ^ 
tells  us  that  the  usual  foim  of  these  alabaster  vessels 
was  long  and  slender  at  the  top,  and  round  and  full 
at  the  bottom.  He  likens  them  to  the  long  pearls, 
called  elenchi,  which  the  lioman  ladies  suspended 
from  their  fingers  or  dangled  from  their  ears.  He 
compares  also  the  green  pointed  cone  of  a  I'ose-bud 
to  the  foi-m  of  an  alabaster  ointment- vessel  (i\r.  //. 
xxi.  4).  The  cnyx— (cf.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  12,  17, 
*•  Naixli  parvus  onyx  " — which  Pliny  says  is  another 
name  for  alabastrites,  must  not  be  coutbunded  with 
tlic  precious  stone  of  that  name,  which  is  a  sub- 
species of  the  quartz  family  of  minerals,  being  a 
variety  of  agate.  Perhaps  the  name  of  onyx  was 
given  to  the  piuk-coloui'ed  variety  of  the  calcareous 
alabaster,  in  allusion  lo  its  resembling  the  finger- 
nail (onyx)  in  colour,  or  else  because  the  calcareous 
alabaster  bears  some  i*esemblance  to  the  agate-onyx 
in  tlie  characteristic  lunar-shaped  mark  of  the  last- 
named  stone,  which  mark  i^minded  the  ancients  of 
the  whitish  semicircular  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
finger-nail. 

The  term  alabastra,  however,  was  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively applied  to  vessels  made  from  this  material. 
Theocritus  ^  speaks  of  golden  alabasters.  That  the 
passage  in  Theocritus  implies  that  the  alabasters  were 
mode  of  gold,  and  not  simply  gilt,  as  some  have 
undei'stood  it,  seems  clear  from  the  words  of  Plutarch 
(in  Alexandre,  p.  676),  cited  by  Kypke  on  Mark  xiv. 
3,  where  he  speaks  of  alabasters  *all  skilfully  wi-omjht 
of  gold** ^     Alabasters,  then,  may  have  been  made 

ch.  xxxix.  8,  "  And  he  made  the  breastplate  of  cun- 
ning work." 

*  airaAci^  ti)I'  *I<pov<raAi}^,  KoBit^  amAcb^rnu  6 
dAo^currpof  diraAei^<$ftcKOC,  xal  icara<rrpc^cr«i  ctI  irpo- 
(Tmirov  avTov,  LXX.  The  Complutcnsian  vergion  and 
the  Vulgate  understand  the  passage  in  a  very  different 
way. 

^  "  Et  procerioribus  sua  gratia  est :  elenchos  appel- 
lant fastigata  longitudine,  alabastrorum  figura  in 
pleniorem  orbem  desinentes"  {H.  N.  ix.  56). 

•  Zvpwi  W  ii-iftn  Xpv«**'  aAo^a«Tp«  (Id.  XV.  114). 
"  itvpou  xpi'ifrnut  oXafitLrrpa  non  sunt  vasa  ungnentaria 
ex  alabastrite  lapide  eaquc  anro  ornata,  sod  simpli- 
citcr  vasa  ungfuentaria  ex  auro  facta.  Cf.  Schleusn. 
Lex.  N.  T.  s.  V.  oAa^flurrpQv"  (Kiessling,  ad  Theocr, 

I.C.) 
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of  any  materiAl  suitable  for  keeping  ointment  in, 
glass,  silver,  gold,  &c.  Precisely  similar  is  the  use 
of  the  English  word  box;  and  jieihaps  the  Gi-eek 
x^^os  and  the  Latin  buxus  are  additional  illustmtions. 
Box  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  name  of  the  shrub, 
the  wood  of  which  is  so  well  adapted  for  turning 
boxes  and  such  like  objects.  The  term,  which  ori- 
ginally was  limited  to  boxes  made  of  the  box-wood, 
eventually  extended  to  boxes  generally ;  as  we  say, 
an  iron-^x>Xy  a  gold-hox,  &c.  &c. 

In  Mark  xiv.  3.  the  woman  who  brought  "  the 
alal^ter-box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  "  is  said  to 
break  the  box  before  poui-ing  out  the  ointment. 
This  pissage  has  been  variously  understood ;  but 
Harmer's  interpi-etation  is  probably  connect,  that 
breaking  the  box  implies  mei-ely  breaking  the  seal 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  fi'om  eva- 
pomting. 

The  town  of  Alabastron  in  Middle  Egypt  received 
its  name  from  the  alabaster  quarries  of  the  adjacent 
hill,  the  modern  Mount  St.  Anthony.  In  this  town 
was  a  manufactoiy  of  vases  and  vessels  for  holding 
perfumes,  &c. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TREES  (D*tMa^«, 

algummim;   D^|D7K,    alnaiggim:    ^{}\a   &ircA.^ 

mfra^  Alex.,  {.  ircAcmrrti,  Vat.,  in  1  K.  x.  11, 
12 ;  ^.  v^iniva :  lijna  thyina,  ligna  pined).  Thei-e 
can  be  no  question  that  these  woitls  ai*e  identical, 
although,  accoixling  to  Celsius  (^Hierob.  i.  173),  some 
doubted  it.  The  same  author  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  iitleen  diilerent  trees,  each  one  of  which  has 
been  supposed  to  have  a  claim  to  represent  the 
algum  or  almng-tree  of  Scnpture.  Mention  of  the 
almugis  made  in  1  K.  x.  11, 12,  2  Chr.  ix.  10,  11, 
as  having  been  brought  in  great  plenty  from  Ophir, 
together  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  house,  and  for 
the  consti-uction  of  musical  instruments.  "  The 
king  made  of  the  almug-trees  pillars  for  the  house 
of  ^e  Loiil,  and  for  the  king  s  house,  harps  also 
and  psaltei-ies  for  singers;  there  came  no  snch 
almug-trees,  nor  were  seen  unto  this  day."  In 
2  Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desiring 
Hiram  to  send  him  "  cedar-ti-ees,  fir-trees,  and 
algum-trees  (mai^.  ahnuggim)  out  of  Lebanon." 
Fi'om  the  passage  in  Kings,  it  seems  dear  ahnug- 
trees  come  from  Ophir ;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that 
Lebanon  should  also  have  been  a  locality  for  them, 
the  passage  which  appears  to  asaibe  the  growth  of 
the  almug-tree  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  must 
be  oonsidei'ed  to  be  either  an  interpolation  of  some 
transcriber,  or  else  it  must  beai'  a  different  intei^ 
pretation.  The  former  view  is  the  one  taken  by 
Kosenmiiirer  {Bibl,  Bot,  245,  NoiTen's  translation), 
who  suggests  that  the  wood  had  been  brought  from 
Ophir  to  Tyre,  and  that  Solomon's  instinictions  to 
Hii-am  wei-e  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem  {via  Joppa, 
perhaps)  the  timber  imported  irom  Ophir  that  was 
lying  at  the  poit  of  Tyre,  with  the  cedars  which 
had  been  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon  (see  Lee's  ^^6. 
Lex.  s.  V.  **  Almiiggim").  No  information  can 
be  deduced  from  the  readings  of  the  LXX.,  who 

■  Thufa  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Thya,  from 
9vM,  "  I  sacrifice,"  the  wjood  having  been  used  in 
sacrifices.  Th^fa  occidet^talia  is  the  well-known  ever- 
green, "  arbor  vitac." 

^  R.  Salomon  Ben  Helek,  1  K.  x.  11,  and  R.  Dav. 
Kimchi,  2  Chr.  ii.  8.  "  Algummim  est  quod  almygginif 
arbor  nibris  colons  dicta  Arabum  lingui  'alhaecam^ 
vulgo  braailia.**  Sec  Celsius,  trho  wonders  that  the 
term  "  Brazil-wood  "  {Lignum  braitilifnae)  {should  be 
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explain  the  Hebrew  woiti  by  **  hewn  wood"  (IK. 
X.  11,  Vat.),  **  unhewn  wood"  (ibid.  Alex.),  ai>l 
«  pine-wood"  (2  Chr.  ii.  8.  and  ix.  10,  11).  Tht 
Vulg.  in  the  passages  of  Kings  and  2  Chr.  tx.  rtad 
ligna  thyina ;  but  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8  tbUovrs  the  LXX.. 
and  has  ligna  pinca,  Inteiiireters  are  greatly  pt-i- 
plexed  as  to  what  kind  of  tree  is  deiwted  by  tb- 
words  algwnmun  and  almuggim.  Tlie  Arabic  su<l 
the  Chaldee  interpretations,  with  Munster,  A.  Moo- 
tanus,  Deodatus,  Noldius,  Tigurinus,  retain  Uk 
original  word,  as  does  the  A.  V.  in  all  the  thm 
passages.  The  attempts  at  identification  made  Iv 
modem  writers  have  not  been  happy.  ^1.)  sioaK 
maintain  that  the  thyina  '  wood  {Thuya  articuktj 
is  .signihed  by  algum.  This  wood,  as  is  well  kaamu^ 
was  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  who  used  it  ita 
doors  of  temples,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  f«.r- 
poset:  for  the  citron-wood  of  the  aoctents  apf>ean 
to  be  identical  with  the  thuya.  (The  word  wxcn 
in  Rev.  xviii.  12.)  Its  value  to  the  Ronuuts  ac- 
counts for  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  in  the  pA9£>ag& 
quoted  above.  But  the  I%uya  artictUata  i^  isidi- 
^nous  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  not  fouD^l  iq 
Asia ;  and  few  geographers  viiU  be  found  to  identiir 
the  ancient  Ophu*  with  any  port  on  the  X.  Aincan 
coast.  [Ophir.]  (2.)  Xot  more  liappr  is  tLt 
opinion  of  I>r.  Kitto,  that  the  deodar  i»  the  tree 
probably  designated  by  the  teim  almug  {Pict.  BiU.. 
note  on  2  Chr.).  On  this  subject  Dr.  Hooker,  la  x 
letter  to  the  writer,  says,  '*  The  deodar  is  out  of  th>' 
question.  It  is  no  better  than  cedar,  and  ner^r 
could  have  been  exported  from  Himalaya."  -vi 
The  late  Dr.  Royle,  with  more  i-eason,  is  imJined  t>* 
decide  on  the  white  sandal-wood  {Santaium  alirtor.  : 
see  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  ait.  "  Algum.^')  This  tree  i>  a 
native  of  India  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  tk 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  delidously  fragrant  in  the  pail^ 
neai*  to  the  root.  It  is  mudi  used  in  the  nracQ- 
iacture  of  work-boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  om*- 
ments.  (4.)  The  rabbins^  understand  a  wood 
commonly  adled  brasil,  in  Arabic  a^ccam,  of  s 
deep  red  colour,  used  in  dyeing.'  This  appears  to 
be  the  bukkwn  {Caesalpinia  sappan),  a  tree  allieJ 
to  the  Brazil-wood  of  modem  conuneroe,  and  i»uA 
in  India ;  and  many  of  the  Jewish  doctors  undeistaoii 
coral  (•'.  e.  coral-wood)  by  the  word  a/om^.  tht 
name  no  doubt  having  lefeitnce  to  the  colour  oftht 
wood.  (5.)  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  oo  thtM 
rabbinical  intei'pretations,  the  most  probable  of  &ii 
the  attempts  to  identify  the  almug  is  that  lint  {no 
posed  by  Celsius  {Bierob.  i.  172),  viz.  that  th«  roi 
sandal-wood  {Pterocarpus  tantalinus)  may  l<e  the 
kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  But  this,  sR*r 
all,  is  mere  conjecture.  **  I  have  often,'*  ss;?  1^- 
Hooker,  "  heard  the  subject  of  the  almug-tree  S*- 
cussed,  but  never  to  any  purpose.  The  PtenKirj  -  • 
santcdinus  has  oocuri'ed  to  me ;  bat  it  is  not  ioiii 
in  large  pieces,  nor  is  it,  I  believe,  now  med  U 
musical  purposes." 

This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  onl«r 
Leguminosae,  and  sub-oixler  Papilumaceae^  is  a  n* 
tive  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  Tiiy  beavr. 
hard,  and  fine-giTiiued,  and  of  a  beautiful  puvt 


named  by  one  who  lived  330  years  before  the  disooTerr 
of  America  ;  but  the  word  brtuU  abo  =  red  eoioor. 
Cf.  Rosenm.  Bot.  of  Bibl.  p.  S43,  Morren**  wM. 


s  Zi^- 


^  aJLi,  lignum  arboris  magnae,  foliis  amyF&li^^ 

r^  ^ 

eujas  decocto  tingitnr  color  ruMcimdat  sea  pwnic- 
purpureus—  lignum  bre9illum-«-^*wMii,  color  fja*  tinc- 
turam  relcrens  (Golius,  Arab.  Ltr.  ».  ▼.  ****«•  • 
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colour,  as  any  ooe  may  see  who  has  observed  the 
iDedicii]al  preparation,  the  compound  tincture  of 
laTeuder,  which  ia  coloured  by  the  wood  of  the 
red  sandal-tree.     Dr.  Lee  {Lex,  Heb,  s.  v.  **  Al- 
^^ummim'*),  identifying  Of^ir  with  aome  seapoit  of 
CeyloD,  following  Bochart  (^Chuntitin,  i.  46)  herein, 
thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  if  ood  in 
qaestiou  must  be  either  the  Kalanji  ud  of  Ceylon 
or  the  saudal-wood  {Pterocarpus  sa7it.  y)  of  India. 
The  Kalanji  udj  which  apparently  is  some  species  of 
Itfrocarpus,  was  particularly  esteemed  and  sought 
after  for  the  manufacture  of  lyies  and  musical  in- 
stininients,  as  Dr.  Lee  has  proved  by  quotations  from 
Arabic  and  Persian  works.     In  fact  he  says  that 
the  Eastern  lyre  is  termed  tlie  udj  perhaps  because 
nude  of  this  sort  of  wood.     As  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word  nothing  certain  can  be  learnt.     Hiller 
{ITicrophyt.  p.  i.  106)  derives  it  from  two  words 
meaning  '*  drops  of  gum/*  <^  as  if  some  reeiooos  wood 
was  intoided.     There  is  no  objection  to  this  deriva- 
tion.   The  vai-ious  kinds  of  pines  are  for  the  most 
part  trees  of  a  resinous  natui-e ;  but  the  value  of  the 
timber  for  building  is  great.     Nor  would  this  deri- 
vation be  unsuitable  to  the  Pterocarpidae  generally, 
5everal  species  of  which  emit  resins,  when  the  stem 
is  wounded.     Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §1)  makes 
special  mention  of  a  tree  not  unlike  pine,  but  which 
he  is  carefnl  to  warn  us  not  to  oonfuse  with  the 
pine-trees  known   to   the  merchants   of  his  time. 
"  Those  wfl  are  speaking  of,**  he  says,  "  were  in 
appearance  like  the  wood  of  the  Bg-tree,  but  were 
whiter  and  more  shining."     This  description  is  too 
vague  to  allow  us   even  to  conjecture   what  he 
means.     And  it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion  in  the  attempt  to  identify  the 
algum  or  almug-tree.     The  arguments,  however, 
are  more  in  favour  of  the  I'ed  sandal-wood  than  of 
any  other  tree. 

ALMOND  npB^,  shdked  (T"lS) :   iLfilry^aXov, 

icdfvov,  Kopttvos,  Kopvcrrd :  amyijdaluSf  amygdala^ 
in  nucis  modum,  instar  nucis,  virga  vigilans). 
This  word  is  found  in  Gen.  xliii.  1 1 ;  Ex.  xxv.  315, 
34,  xixvii.  19,  20 ;  Numb.  xvii.  8 ;  Eccles.  xii. 
5;  Jer.  i.  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  it  is  in- 
vdmbly  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew  word 
{shdked),  which  someUmes  stands  for  the  whole 
tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut ;  for  Instance, 
in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his  sons  to  take 
as  a  present  to  Joseph  "  a  little  honey,  spices  and 
ravrrh,  nuts  and  almonds  ;'*  here  the  fruit  is  clearly 
meant.  In  the  passages  out  of  the  book  of  Exodu.s 
the  **  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,*'  •  which  were 
to  adorn  the  golden  candlestick,  seem  to  allude  to 
the  nut  also.**     Aaron's  rod,  that  so  miraculously 
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*  For  the  various  etymologies  that  have  been  given 
to  the  Hebrew  word  see  Celsius,  Hierob.  1.  172,  sq. ; 
Salmaalus,  Hyl.  latr.  p.  120,  B. ;  Castell.  Lez.  Hept. 

II.  V.  D^  J7K-     Lee  says  **  the  word  is  apparently  fo- 

reijrn.**  Gescnius  gives  no  derivation.  Fttrst  refers 
the  words  to  J^D,  jHuere,  manare.  It  is,  he  sayss  the 
red  sandal-wood.  He  compares  the  Sanscrit  mocha, 
mochela. 

•  D'nKS'Df  Pual  part,  pi.,  from  denom.  verb 
*7^,  always*  used  in  Heb.  text  in  reference  to  the 
golden  candlestick  :  LXX..  ejtTtTvirw/*«wt  xopvitrxovc, 
aL  ma4gvtaKots ;  Aquila,  efi)juivy£aA(i»f4,en|i^. 

o  ^pfiS^,  "  est  amygdaliu  et  amygdalum,  arbor  et 

fructos ;  hie  autem  fructus  potius  quam  arboris  forma 
designarl  videtur'*  (Roeenmail.  Sehol.  in  Baeod.  xxv. 
33).      That  ahaked  =  tree  nnd  fruiit  see  also  FUrst 


budded,  yidded  cUmond  nuts.    In  the  two  passages 
from  Ecdesiastes  and  Jeremiah,  thdked  is  translated 
almond  tree,  which  from  the  context  it  certainly 
represents.    It  is  clearly  then  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
with  some  writers,  that  shdkid  stands  exclusively 
for    "almond-nuts,"    and   that    luz   signiiies   the 
'*tree.*'«     Rosenmiiiler  conjectures  that  the  hitter 
word  designates  the  wild,  the  former  the  ctdtivated^ 
tree.     This  may  be  so,  but  it  appears  more  probable 
that  this  tree,  conspicuous  as  it  was  for  its  early 
flowering  and  useful  fruit,  was  known  by  these  two 
different  names.    The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  /^ 
is  uncertain ;  and  although  the  word  occurs  only 
in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  where  it  is  translated  hazel  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.,  vet  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  it  is  another  word  for  the  almond,  fw 
in  the  Arabic  this  identical  word,  Itiz,  denotes  the 
almond.     [Hazel.]     The  early  appearance  of  the 
blossoms  on  the  almond-tree  {Amygdalus  commu- 
nis) was  no  doubt  regai'ded  by  the  Jews  of  old  as  a 
welcome  harbinger  of  spring,  reminding  them  that 
tlic   winter   was   passing  away — that  the  floweni 
would  soon  appear  on  the  earth — and  that  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
would  soon  be  heard  in  the  land  (Song  of  Sol.  ii. 
11,  12).     The  word  shdked,  therefore,  or  the  tree 
which  hastened  to  put  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a 
very  beautiful  and  fitting  synonym  for  the  luz,  or 
almond-tree,  in  the  language  of  a  people  so  fond 
of  imageiy  and  poetry  as  were  the  Jews.     We 
have  in  our  own  language  instances  of  plants  being 
named  from  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  are 
flowering— 1/ai/  for  Hawthorn;    Pasque   Flower 
for  Anemone;    Lent  Lily   ior  Daffodil;    Winter 
Cress  for  Iledtje  Mustard.     But  perhaps  the  best 
and  most  exact  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  shdked  is 
to  be  found  in  the  English  word  Apricot,  or  Apri- 
cock,  as  it  was  foimerly  and  more  con'ectly  called, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  praeooqua,  prat- 
cocia ;  this  tree  was  so  called  by  the  Romans,  who 
considered  it  a  kind  of  peach  which  ripened  earlier 
than  the  common  one;  hence  its  name,  the  pre- 
cociotts  tree  (comp.  Plin.  xv.  1 1 ;  Martial,  xiii.  46). 
S/idked,  therefore,  was  in  all  probability  only  another 
name  with  the  Jews  for  luz. 

Shdked  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies 
»*to  be  wakeful,"  "to  hasten/' *  for  the  almond- 
tree  blossoms  very  early  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  before  the  leaves.  Two  species  of  Amyg- 
dalus — A.  persica,  the  peach-tree,  and  A.  com- 
munis, the  shdked — appear  to  be  common  in  I'ales- 
tine.  They  are  both,  according  to  Dr.  Kitto  {Phys. 
Hist.  Palest,  p.  211),  in  blossom  in  every  part  of 
Palestine  in  January.   The  almond-tree  has  been  no- 

Concord.  HpB^,  "  amygdala  et  amygdalum,  de  arborc 
et  fructu ;"  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Ghald.,  TJC'i  "  slgni- 
fleat  arborem  et  fructum."  Michaelis  {Suppl.  s.  v. 
)?^9|)  understands  the  almond-shaped  bowls  to  refer 
to  the  blossom,  i.  e.  the  calyx  and  the  corolla. 

«  Harris,  Diet.  Hat.  H.  Bibl,  art.  *  Almond,'  and 
Dr.  Royle  in  Kitto,  art.  '  Sh&ked.' 


d  IjpB?  (1)  deeubuit,  (2)  vigilacit  =  Arab.  Jyjui, 
i :  insomnis.     The  Cbaldec  w  ]'nX^.  T"!!??^ ; 


•  •• 


1}^ ;  M"ia^ ;  J  and  p  being  interchanged.     The 
- :  T  :  •  ' 

Syriac  word  is  similar. 
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ticeilinflamrucarlras  theSthofthHtmoiith;  < 


ISth,  -i-jii,  and  25Ch  are  ako  n 


orded  di 


Th« 


nowliJge  ofthii  inlcmtiiig  fact  will 
athcrwiu  uniDtelli):ible  pnuage  in  Jeremiiih  (i.  1 1 
12),  "Tbt  wordD?  the  Lord  csme  unla  nw,  ni 
ing,  Jeremjnh,  what  jweftt  thou?  And  1  &aid, 
Bee  tkE  nd  of  no  almood-tiH  (lAiUAi).  Then  nid 
the  Lotd  unto  me,  Thou  hut  well  seen,  for  I  w" 
Aaittn  (_sAi>nd)  m;  word  to  pei-farm  it." 

lu  that  well-biown  poetical  representatiMi  of  o 
age  in  E«le«.   lii.  it  ia  laid,  "the  dmond-ti 
ihniii  Hourish,"    Thb  eipreaiioo  ts  genenilly  and' 
stood  B  emblematic  of  th«  hoarr  locka  of  old  age 
thinlj  icBttend  on  th»  bald  bead,  juit  (u  th«  »bil« 
blaaaoma  appear  on  the  yet  leaJ^eu  bougba  of 
tree.     OoEvuiut,  howerer,  doea  not  allow  anch 
ili(erpretatior],for  heiayawithaome  truth*  that 
almond  flowen  are  piok  or  roce-colouroi,  not  uri 


loreruseitjr  If.howerer,  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
ii  retained,  then  the  slliuion  to  the  almond-tree  is 
intended  to  refer  to  tbe  hastenng  of  old  age  iu  the 
case  of  him  who  remembereth  not  •'  hit  Creator  in 
the  days  ofhis  l^oulh."  Aa  the  almond-tree  UJihen 
in  ipiing,  so  do  the  ligni  mentioned  in  the  conteit 
foretell  llie  approach  of  otd  *g«  and  death.  It  b» 
alwaya  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  with  reverence, 
and  e>en  bj  thb  day  tbe  Ei^liib  Jews  on  their  great 
isut-dayi  carry  a  boagh  of  flowering  almond  to  the 
•ynagogue,  juit  »  in  old  time  they  used  to  prEMnt 

perhaps,  as  Lady  Callcott  has  obierred  (Script. 
Herb.  p.  10),  that  in  tbe  great  famine  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  the  almond  did  not  lail  tbem,  and  tbjt, 
n»  it  '*  failed  not  to  their  patriairJu  in  the  days  ol' 
drartb,  it  cometh  to  their  band  in  this  day  of  wone 
and  more  bitt«r  privation,  as  a  tokt  that  God  for- 
gettetb  not  his  people  in  tbeir  distresa,  nc 


of  lirael,  Iboogh  scattered  ii 


hind,  Ehoufth  their  home 


le  prey  of 


A  modem  traveller  in  Palestine  records  that,  at 
the  paawter,  tbe  Jews  prepare  a  compound  of 
atmonds  and  apples  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and 
having  the  appeaiaoce  of  lime  or  moiiai'  (o  remind 
the  people  of  llieir  haiil  service  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  nod  house  of  bondi^  (Anderson  a  Wander- 
.■*)j  m  We  Land  of  laract,  p.  250). 

Tbe  almond-tree,  whose  tdentilic  name  Is  Ami/g- 
diUaa  onmiBiaiu,  belongs  lo  the  natural  otdei'  ffosa- 
ce-ia,  and  sub-onler  Amjfjdateiu,     This  ordei'  U  a 


a  jmporta 


lUUO  species,  many  of  which  produce  eicellent 
fruit.  Apricots,  praches.  neclnriues.  plums,  cher- 
lies,  appla,  p«iii|  stiawbenies,  &c.  Ik.,  are  all  in- 
cluded under  this  order.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  needi.  flowers,  b^k.  and  leaveH, 
of  m^my  pl;uitii  in  the  order  Romceaa  contain  a 
deniily  poison,  namely,  prussic  or  hj-di-ocyank  acid. 
The  almond-tree  is  a    native  of  Asin  and   North 


•  The 


'  "^  VT,-     Gnenlus 
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Africa,  but  it  ii  culdrated  in  the  miMo-  |«tie( 
Europe,  In  l^n^and  it  is  grown  smplt  n  ■> 
count  of  ita  beautiful  venial  ftowen,  for  the  frurt 
Bcareelv  ever  eomes  to  maturitv.  Tbe  botht  « 
tbe  tr^  ia  about  12  or  14  feet;  the  Oo-en  ir> 
rank,  and  arranged  for  the  mort  paii  in  pai™ ;  tit 

an  acut«  point.    The  oovering  of  tbe  fruit  is  donr 


lurcu  lent,  enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  <«!>- 

the  kernel.     The   bitter   almoid   b  oolr  i 

ty    of  this   ipedes.      The   English  <IV»  •'. 

Spanish  Atmoidra,  the  Proveji^  ^Mtnd^^  th'- 

Fr«nch  Amande,  are  all  apparently  derived  fi<i'i 

e   Greek   ^i/tMai);    Latin    Am-igJila.     U  > 

nous  to  observe,  in  cnnneiion  with  the  almi-i^i- 

wb  of  the  golden  candlestick ,  that  pieces  of  n'-t- 

#stal  used  in  adorning  bnmch-c3UidI™ticts  an  .i:J 

nominated  by  the  lapidaries  '*  Almonds." 

ALOES,  LION  ALOES  (D-^riK,  -Ui.'i.i. 

nifinet,    AUIdlh:    mmr^    (in  Num. '  uiv.  •: . 

■a^  (in  l-s.  ilv.  8)  ;  bM,  Aqnila  and  .Mi. 

iAcr^;  C.  iXiBi  Sym.  0iifila^a  (in  Cant.  tr.  II  : 

tabtmaaila,  gutia,  aJ«.-"in  N.  T.  ix^  oi- 

nanu  of  some  costly  and  swnt-anellbg  v-l 

itioned  in  Num.  niv.  6,  where  Bolaam  icr-     , 

Kthe  cutiditiou  of  the  Israelites  to  "tms  'f 
does  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,"  in  I'v 
8."AllthygarmBiUsmellofmyrTh,awIal.<-.     | 

bed  with  myrrh,  alow,  and  dnnamon."     In  Cani- 
'.  H,  Solomon  speaks  of  "  mt-nh  and  aloes,  "^i"     i 
II  the  chief  spices."     The  wo^  ocean  oner  in  t!.e 
I.  T.  (.lohn  lii.  39),  when  mention  b  in;^  « 
jcodemua  bringing  "a  miilorenTmytrtaDd  ik"- 
nbont  an  hiindi«d  pound  weight,"  for  the  p""?"" 
jf  anoiotmg  the  body  of  our  Lord.     Writer,  rn* 
roily,  folIowingCelsiiis  («>■»«.  i.  l.^tS).  whu  .l^^M 
ihirty.five  pages  t»  this  subject,  snppow  ihsl  t^ 
'      "ariii  Agnllocham  is  the  tree  in  qoestim.    TV    I 
vhiiJi  belong  to  the  natural  oidw  A<i*iir»-    i 
npet.-dnus  dicotyledonous  Howeriuf  phmtv  m 


lartj  from  tbe  root,  ^1},jt« 
■  "  When  the  grinders  ee 
Eodes.  ili.  S).    For  »ii>e 


Tor  lb«  irort  p»rt  nativa  nf  troincal  Anii.  The  i 
i-jii'dfs  Aq.  agaltochum,  which  eiipplicB  the  tlort-  \ 
uooj  of  commerce,  is  much  tuIuh)  in  Jadia  oa 
nctnunt  Dt  its  BTiniuit.ic  qualities  fur  fnmi^tiOQs 
a&l  incftar.     It  vni  well  known  to  the  Aiabic 

trajialiitjni,  speaks  of  this  wood  under  the  Domes  of 
A^allocAam,  Sylalot,  or  Ligwm-Aiofs.  In  the 
Arabic  origiiml  B  deMription  is  giren  of  it  uDder 
Ibe  nuDB  of  AijUagooii,  Aghdookhi,  Ood'-  (Dr. 
Wle,  in  Cyc.  Bib.  s.  ».  "  Ahallm").  Dr.  Rnyle 
[llt'Ot.  of  Himmalaym  Botany,  p.  ITl)  mentions 
Ihree  Tshetiet  of  this  wood  is  being  obtained  in  the 
buaan  of  Northern  India. 

The  Aquiiaria  tecvidaria  of  China  has  the  cha- 
Wler  of  being  the  most  highl  J  scented.  But  it  is  a 
iLD^W  Gict  that  this  fragiancj  does  not  eiitt  in 

I  of  this  Aimlly  of  tiees  wheo  in  a  health;       ' 


It  the! 


ie  tree  is  di» 
iperty.     On  thii 


in  the  ground,  which  accelentfs  the  dnsiy,  when  th 
HrtiT,  or  tragnuit  oil,  is  secreted.  The  best  aloi 
wood  is  called  caitanbaCt  and  ia  the  produce  4 
jl7uj£anda[7a/JbcAum,anatLreorSilhct,iD  Norther 
India.  This  is  a  magniliceDt  tree,  and  growi  to  th 
htiehtof  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in  gii-tb:  "Th 
Wk  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  snd  ash-coloured;  ths 
of  Ihe  branchea  grey  and  lightly  striped  with  bro«i 


The  Excofcaria  agaUoc^am,  with  which  •nine 
writers  have  nonfaxd  the  Aq.  agall..  Is  an  entirely 
diHerent  plant,  being  a  small  crooked  tree,  containing 
oil  acrid  milky  poison,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  EaphorhUKeae.  Perwns  have  lost  their  sight 
from  thii  juifs  getting  into  their  eyes,  whence  the 
plant'^  generic  name,  Excaecaria,  It  ia  difficult 
to  Dccomit  for  the  ipedtic  name  of  this  plant,  for  the 
agailixlaan  is  certainly  not  the  prodace  of  it. 

It  muiit  be  confessed,  howerer,  thai,  notwilh' 
standing  all  tJiat  has  been  written  to  proie  the 
identity  of  the  AhoSin-Ufft  with  the  alua-awid  of 
commerce,  and  nntwithstaiidirrg  the  apparent  con- 
neiion  of  the  Hebrew  woH  with  thft  Arabic  Aghla- 
goon  and  the  Greek  Ari'^lochon,  the  opinion  ia  not 
clear  of  diiTicultia.  In  the  lirst  place,  the  passage 
in  Num.  iriv.  6,  "  as  the  AAo/m  which  Jehovah 
hath  planted,"  is  an  argument  against  the  identifi- 
cation with  the  Aipiilaria  tigalloclium.  The  LXX. 
reail  <nci\mi  (tents)  ;  and  they  are  followed  by  the 
Vulg.p  the  Syriac,  the  Ambio,  and  some  other  ver- 
aions.  If  OhdUm  (tents)  ia  not  the  true  reading— 
and  the  conteit  is  against  it — then  if  Ah^in  =  Ati. 
agallochunif  we  must  suppose  that  Balaam  is  speak- 
ing of  trens  donceming  which  in  their  growing  state 
he  could  hare  known  nothing  at  all.  KoHumiiller 
{Sckot.  m  F.  r.  ad  Num.  iiiv.  6)  allows  that  this 
ti«e  is  not  found  in  Arabia,  but  thinks  that  Balwun 
might  have  become  acquainted  with  it  fnta  the 
merchants.  Perhaps  the  pmpbet  might  hare  seen 
the  wood.  But  the  passage  in  Numbeis  mnnifatly 
implies  that  he  had  seen  the  AMlim  grawmg,  and 
that  in  all  probability  they  were  some  kind  of  trees 
sufficiently  known  to  (he  Israelites  to  enable  them 
to  undentand  the  allusion  in  iU  fuU  force.  But  if 
the  AMHm  =  iii.e  Agallochum.   then  much  of  the 
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subject  of  the  prophecy ;   for  the  Aq^ 
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nated. 
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i  a  while,  and  lery  light  and  soft.  It  ia 
luuillr  without  staell :  and  the  leara,  baik.  and 
flo»ers  are  equally  inodoi-ons  "  (Script.  Ilerh.  238). 


Michaelis  (S«pp.  pp.  34,  35)  Ulieres  the  LXX. 
nading  to  be  the  correct  one,  though  he  sees  no 
dilliouity,  but  rather  a  beauty,  in  supposing  that 
Balaam  was  drawing  a  simiUtude  from  a  tree  of 
fiireigD  glDvrtb.  He  confesses  that  the  parallelism  of 
the  reise  is  more  id  Eirour  of  the  tree  than  the  teat; 
but  he  objects  that  the  lign-oloa  shouhl  be  men. 
tioned  before  the  cedars,  the  parallelism  lequiiing, 
he  thinks,  the  inverse  order.  But  this  is  haidlj  a 
valid  objection ;  for  what  tree  was  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  cedar?  And  even  if  Ali&tim 
=  Aqa.agall,,  yet  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  does 
no  violence  to  the  law  of  ptualielism,  for  of  the  two 
trees  the  cedar  "major  est  et  augwrtiOr."  Agoini 
the  pasaage  in  Ps.  ilv.  B  would  perhaps  be  more 
correctly  t.-«  i^iated  thus :  "  The  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cassia,  perfuming  oil  thy  garments,  brought  from 
the  ivory  palaces  of  the  J^inni,  shall  make  thee 
glad."<  The  Minni,  or  Mioaei,  weiv  Inhabitants  of 
spicy  Arabia,  asd  carried  on  a  great  Irade  In  tlie 
eipoitationofspiceiand  peifumeB(I'liu,  tii.  14,  16  ; 
Biichart,  Fhaleg.  ii.  22,  Via.  As  the  nyrrA  and 
CQUio  ore  mentioned  as  coining  irom  the  Muini,'and 
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X  AMBEB 

were  doubtless  natural  productions  of  their  country, 
the  inference  is  that  aloe8,  being  named  with  them, 
was  also  a  production  of  the  same  country. 

The  Scriptural  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  applies 
both  to  the  tree  and  to  its  produce ;  and  although 
some  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  opuiion  which 
identifies  the  Ahditm  with  the  Agaihchum,  rap- 
ported  as  it  Is  by  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a 
botanist  as  the  late  Dr.  Koyle,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  matter  is  by  no  means  proved.  Hiller 
{Jlierophyt.  i.  394)  derives  the  woni  from  a  root 
which  signifies  "  to  shine,"  « to  be  splendid,"  and 
believes  tiie  tree  to  be  some  species  of  cedar ;  pro- 
bably, he  says,  the  Cednts  magna,  or  Cedrelat^. 
What  the  C,  magna  may  be,  modem  botanical  science 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous  cedar  may  be 
the  tree  denoted  by  the  term  Ahdlim  or  AhdlSth, 

AMBER  (SoB'n,  chashmal;  rho^y  chasli^ 
tnaldh :  liktierpor:  ehctrum)  occurs  only  in  £z.  i. 
4, 27,  viii.  2.    In  the  first  passage  the  prophet  com- 
pares it  with  the  brightness  in  which  he  beheld 
the  heavenly  apparition  who  gave  him  the  divine 
commands.     In  the  second,  '*  the  glory  of  ^e  God 
of  Israel "  is  represented  as  having,  '*  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  loins  even  downwand,  fire ;  and  fix)m 
his  loins  even  upward  as  the  appearance  of  bright- 
ness, as  the  colour  of  amber."     It  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  certainty,  notwithstanding  Bochart's 
dissertation  and  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  {Hieroz, 
iii.  876,  ed.  Kosenmiill.),  that  the  Hebrew  word 
chashmal  denotes  a  metal,  and  not  the  fossil  resin 
called  amber,  although  perhaps  the  probabilities  are 
more  in  fiivour  of  the  metal.    Dr.  Harris  {Nat.  Hist. 
Bib,  art.  "  Amber  ")  asserts  that  the  translators  of 
the  A.  V.  could  not  mean  amber,  **  for  that,  being 
a  bituminous  substance,  becomes  dim  as  soon  as  it 
feels  the  fire,  and  soon  dissolves  and  consumes." 
But  this  is  founded  on  a  misconstruction  of  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  who  does  not  say  that  what 
he  saw  was  amber,  bat  of  the  colour  of  amber 
{Pict,  Bib.  note  on  Ez.  viii.  2).     The  context  of 
the  passages  referred  to  above  is  clearly  as  much  in 
favour  of  amber  as  of  metal.    Neither  do  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  aiford  any  certain  clue  to  identification, 
for  the  word  electron  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
express  both  amber  and  a  certain  m/etalf  composed 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  held  in  very  high  estimation 
by  the  ancients  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4).     It  is  a 
curious  &ct,  that  in  the  context  of  all  the  passages 
where  mention  of  electron  is  made  in  the  worics 
of  Greek  authors  (Horn,  see  below;  Hes.  8c.  Here. 
142;   Soph.  Antig.  1038;   Aristoph.  Eq.  532; 
&c.),  no  evidence  is  afforded  to  help  us  to  de- 
termine what  the  electron  was.     In  the  Odyssey 
(iv.  73)  it  is  mentioned  as  enriching  Menelaus's 
pahK-e,  together  with  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  ivory. 
In  Od,  XV.  460,  xviii.  296,  a  necklace  of  gold  is 
said  to  be  fitted  with  electron.  Pliny,  in  the  chapter 
quoted  above,  understands  the  electron  in  Menelaus's 
palace  to  be  the  metal.     But  with  respect  to  the 
golden  necklace,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  amber 
necklaces  have  been  long  used,  as  they  were  deemed 
an  amulet  against  throat  diseases.     Beads  of  amber 
are  frequently  found  in  British  barrows  with  entire 
necklaces  (Fosbr.  Antiq.  i.  289).     Theophrastus 
(ix.  18,  §2  ;  and  Fr.  ii.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  it  is  cer- 
tain, uses  the  term  electron  to  denote  amber y  for  he 
speaks  of  its  attracting  properties.     On  the  other 
himd,  that  electron  was  understood  by  the  Greeks 
to  denote  a  metal  composed  of  one  part  of  silver  to 
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every  four  of  gold,  we  have  the  testimony  of  PLiiV 
to  shew ;  but  whether  the  eoriy  Greeks  intenddi 
the  metal  or  the  amber,  or  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  detennine  witb 
certainty.  Passow  believes  that  the  m^i/  vis 
always  denoted  by  electron  in  the  writings  of  Bomer 
and  Hesiod,  and  that  amber  was  not  koowo  till  its 
introduction  by  the  Phoenicians :  to  which  dicum- 
stance,  as  he  thinks,  Herodotus  (iii.  1 15,  who  scrms 
to  speak  of  the  resin,  and  not  the  metal)  rvtier^. 
Others  again,  with  Buttman  {Mythol.  ii.  p.  3,S7^, 
maintain  that  the  electron  denoted  eunber,  and  thty 
very  reasonably  refer  to  the  andeni  myth  of  tb 
origin  of  amber.  Pliny  (R.  N.  xzxvii.  cap.  Ji 
ridicules  the  Greek  writers  for  their  crodnlitv  ic  U" 

m 

&bulous  origin  of  this  substance;  and  espeoaliT 
finds  fault  with  Sophocles,  who,  in  some  \oA  pUr, 
appears  to  have  believed  in  it. 

From  these  considerations  it  wUl  be  seen  thst  it 
is  not  possible  to  identify  the  cKaskmal  by  th« 
help  of  the  LXX.,  or  to  say  whether  we  are  to 
understand  the  metal  or  the  fossil  resin  by  the 
word.  Thero  is,  however,  one  reason  to  be  aii- 
duoed  in  favour  of  the  chathmal  denoting  the 
metal  rather  than  the  resin,  and  this  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  Dsme. 
which,  according  to  Gesenius,  seems  to  be  com- 
pounded of  two  words  which  together  =  polishi  \ 
copper.  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii.  885)  coojactures  that 
chashmal  \s  compounded  of  two  Chaldee  words  meao- 
ing  copper — gold-ore,  to  which  he  refers  the  »r;rr- 
chalcum.  But  aaricKodcum  is  in  all  probnK':  <} 
only  the  Latin  form  of*  the  Greek  oHtAt' 
(mountain  copper).  (See  Smith's  Lat^Engi  I**-.  '.. 
s.  V,  "  Orichalcum.**)  Isidorus,  however ''  Orij.  x^ ». 
19),  sanctions  the  etymology  which  Bodiart  *\  >}>: . 
But  the  electron,  according  to  Pliny,  B&a»anix»  t. 
12,  §6),  and  the  numerous  authorities  qnot«>i  ^j 
Bochart,  was  composed  of  gold  and  tilrer,  nnt  •  '* 
gold  and  copper.  The  Hebrew  word  may  d*T  •!' 
either  the  metal  electron  or  amber;  bat  it  ni^^ 
still  be  left  as  a  question  which  of  the  two  M>i- 
stances  is  really  intended. 

AMETHYST  (HD^nK,     achlAmdh:    i^ 

Bv<rros:  amethystus).  Mention  is  made  of  th'^ 
pilous  stone,  which  foimed  the  third  in  the  th." 
row  of  the  high-priett's  breastplate,  in  Ex.  xxti.i. 
19,  xxxix.  12,  "  And  the  third  row  a  liguie,  an  apatf« 
and  an  amethyst.''  It  occurs  also  in  the  N.  T. 
(Rev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelfth  sUme  whkfa  ganislKd 
the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jeu- 
salem.  Commentaton  generally  are  agreed  thst  th 
amethyst  is  the  stone  indicated  by  the  Hebrew  w<irL 
an  opinion  which  is  abundantly  supported  by  t^ 
ancient  versions.  The  Targum  of  Jernsalem  tiyi^ 
reads  smaragdin  {smaragdus) ;  those  of  Joattbc 
and  Onkelos  have  two  words  which  m^-T 
"calf*s-«ye"  {oadm  viiiili),  whidi  *Brauttiu5  i' 
Vestit.  Sacerd.  Htk,  ii.  711)  conjectures  may  \* 
identical  with  the  Beli  oadvs  of  the  AseETn.v« 
(Plin.  If.  N.  xxxvii.  10).  the  Cafs-eye  ChaM  ^  . 
according  to  Ajasson  and  Desfontaines ;  bet  ^^ 
Braunius  has  observed,  the  word  achUm^  mxo^ 
ing  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  authorities  a'ZH'^-^ 
amethyst. 

Modern  mineralogists  by  the  tenn  am^tiiT^ 
usually  understand  the  amethystine  rariftr  -4 
quartz,  which  is  crystalline  and  highly  transporrrt : 
it  is  sometimes  called  Jiose  quartz,  and  oootus* 
alumina  and  oxide  of  manganese.  ThQv  is  bovrf  •-'. 
another  mineral  to  which  the  none  of  Ont^- 
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amrfAyjf  i)  uanalJy  applied,  inl  which  ii  &r  more 
nlujiljle  than  the  quaru  kioJ.  Thi:.  ia  a  crjsUI- 
dint  vanrtj  of  Conmdamy  beinic  Jbnad  more  ape- 
dallv  in  the  E.  and  W,  Indi^  It  is  otremelj 
tunl  uul  bright,  and  geDerallj  of  a  puq>lE  colour, 
Khich,  bowevfr,  it  maj  retdil]'  be  nude  Ui  Imc  bf 
Hibjtcting  it  to  fire.  In  all  prohabilily  the  common 
AirieVtystine  quartz  is  U»  mineral  deboEed  by 
wA/inuU ,-  Jbr  Pliny  ipealu  of  Ihe  ametbyBt  being 
asilj-  cut   (acalpturii  fadlia,  N.  S.    mvii.  9), 

pantively  rare  gcni. 

The  Greek  word  amethnstoi,  the  origiii  of  the 
Engliih  omrtAyrf,  it  usually  dented  irom  li,  "  not," 
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*  tr»«d  to  Ihair  peculiar  tint,  which,  after  ap- 
I  riolet."     Theophnutiu  al»  (diudea  to  iti  wine- 
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long  to  the  natuial  order  UiiAelliferat,  and  ir*  mucli 
alike  in  extemai  chancter;  the  weds  ofbotii,  mote- 
over,  are,  and  have  been  long  employed  in  medicine 
and  cookery,  ai  condiments  and  CBimiDatiTes.  Cel- 
siui  {Hitnli.  i.  *94,  iq.)  quota  several  pasages 

monlf  so  used.  Pliny  usee  the  teitn  anuum,  to 
eipresa  the  Pimpinttta  mia>an,  and  aneVium  to  re- 
pieaent  the  common  dill;  he  tnumenta  as  many 

cure,  and  uye  that  on  this  account  it  is  sometimei 
oUol  anicetimy  The  beet  anise,  he  adds,  oomei 
from  Crete ;  and  neit  lo  it  tlial  of  Egypt  is  pre- 
ferred (Plin.  H.  ,V.,  II.  17).  lorskgl  {Dncript. 
Plant.  154)  includes  the  aniw  (JanbuB,  Arabic") 
in  Ihe  Materia  Uedin  af  Egypt.  Dr.  Korle  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  Che  dilH  being  the  proper 
translation,  and  says  that  the  anethiim^  is  mDr« 
especially  a  geuue  of  Eastern  cultivation  than  the 
other  plant.  The  strongest  Ar^meat  in  favour  of 
the  dill,  is  the  fact  that  the  Talmuds  (Tract,  Mau- 
TBtk.  c.  iv.  §5)  use  the  wold  ihabath  to  eipreaa 
the  dill,  "  The  seeds,  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  of 
dill  are,  according  lo  Rabbi  Klieier,  subject  to  lithe  ;" 

ForskSl  several  times  alludes  to  the  Anetkam  gravt- 
olem  as  growing  both  in  a  culUvatod  and  a  wild 
state  in  Egypt,  and  be  uses  the  Aruluc  Dame  for 
this  plant,  which  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word, 
viz.  Sjw-lKt,  or  Schibt  (Dttcr.  Pkmt.  65, 109). 
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Cekiuft  I'enruu-ks  upon  the  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  old  authors  who  have  noticed  this 
plant,  some  maintaining  that  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste  and  odour,  others  quite  the  opposite ;  Uie  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  is  clearly  that  the  matter  is 
simply  one  of  opinion. 

There  is  another  plant  very  dissimilar  in  external 
character  to  the  two  named  above,  the  leaves  and 
capsules  of  which  are  powerfully  carminative.  This 
is  the  aniseed-tree  {lUicium  anisatwn),  which  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  Magnoliaoeae,  In  China 
tliis  is  frequently  used  for  seasoning  dishes,  &c.; 
but  the  species  of  this  genus  are  not  natives  of  the 
Bible  lands,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Umbelliferotu  plants  noticed  in  this  article. 

ANT   (nW?,   nemdidh',    /t^pfiri^;  formica). 

This  insect  is  mentioned  twice  ii  the  0.  T. ;  in  Prov. 
vi.  6,  '*  Go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard,  consider  her 
ways  and  be  wise  ;"  in  Prov.  xxx.  25,  *•  The  ants 
are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  In  the  formei*  of  these  passages 
the  diligence  of  this  insect  is  instanced  by  the  wise 
man  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation;  in  the 
second  passage  the  ant*s  tnadom  is  especially  alluded 
to,  for  these  insects,  *'  though  they  be  little  on  the 
earth,  are  exceeding  wise."  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  believed  that 
the  ant  stored  up  food,  which  it  collected  in  the 
summer,  ready  for  the  winter's  consumption. 
Bochart  (Hieroz,  iii.  478)  has  cited  numerous 
passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  well  as 
from  Arabian  naturalists  and  Jewish  rabbis  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  Such  wisdom  was  this  little 
insect  believed  to  possess,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  com  which  it  had  stored  from  germinating,  it 
took  care  to  bite  off  the  head  of  each  grain ;  accord- 
ingly some  have  sought  for  the  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  for  ant,  nemdidh*  in  this  supposed 
fact.  Nor  is  the  belief  in  the  ant's  biting  off  the 
head  of  the  grains  unsupported  by  some  modem 
writers.  Addison,  in  the  Guardian  (No.  156, 157), 
inserts  the  following  letter  "  of  undoubted  credit 
and  authority,"  which  was  first  published  by  the 
French  Academy: — "The  corn  which  is  laid  up  by 
ants  would  shoot  under  ground  if  these  insects  did 
not  take  care  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore  bite  off 
all  the  germs  before  they  lay  it  up,  and  therefore 
the  com  that  has  lain  in  their  cells  will  produce 
nothing.  Any  one  may  make  the  experiment,  and 
even  see  that  there  is  no  germ  in  their  com." 
N.  Pluche,  too  {Nature  DispL  i.  128),  says  of 
these  insects,  "  Their  next  passion  is  to  amass  a 
store  of  com  or  other  gmin  that  will  keep,  and,  lest 
the  humidity  of  the  cells  should  make  the  com 
shoot  up,  we  are  told  for  a  certainty  that  they  gnaw 
off  the  buds  whidi  grow  at  the  point  of  the  grain." 

•  From  703,  (Aeeiutu  (Simon.  Lex.  ffeb.  ed.  Winer). 
The  derivation  of  the  word  Is  uncertain.    Gesenius  is 

inclined  to  derive  It  from  the  Arabic  V^j.^oonscendlt.pee. 

proreptando  azboivm."  Vid.  Gol.  Arab.  Lex.  a.  v.  V.  conj. 
**  moti  Inter  sese  pennlstlqae  sicat/ormicortim  reptantium 
more."    FOrst  says,  **  Fortttan  poUos  dlminntivum  eat  n. 

D3,  nnde  ^^J,  t  rblD^,  >lcnt  n^3.  ad  besUolam 

pusiUam  slKniflcandam  facdun  ease  potest."  Cf.  Miohaelis, 
ffup.  Lex.  Heb.  U.  1644.  and  Rofleiimtlll.  not  ad  Bocbart.  HI. 
480.    Is  It  mA  probable  tliat  the  name  nem/Udk  (from 

7D3<  **  to  cut")  was  given  to  the  ant  from  Its  extreme 
tenuity  at  the  Junction  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen?    If 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  oirinion  iirigiiiated, 
for  it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Eqialljr  cr- 
roneous  appears  to  be  the  notion  that  aectibes  to 
the  ant  providrat  foresight  in  laying  up  a  storr 
of  com  for  the  winter's  use ;  ^  though  it  is  an  9sx 
matter  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  No  recorded  spfco 
of  ant  is  known  to  store  up  food  of  any  kind  for 
provision  in  the  cold  seasons,  and  certainly  ocC 
grains  of  com,  which  ants  do  not  use  for  fiood.  The 
European  ipecies  of  anta  are  all  dormant  in  the 
winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food;  and 
although  it  is  well  still  to  bear  in  mind  the  careiid 
language  of  the  authors  of  Introduction  to  Entomo 
logy  (ii.  46),  who  say,  "  till  the  manner  of  exotic 
ants  are  more  accurately  explored,  it  would  be  rash 
to  affirm  that  no  ants  have  magazines  for  prori- 
sions ;  for  although,  during  the  cold  of  our  wioters 
in  this  country,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpiditT, 
and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  Tfpcm 
during  the  ramy  seasons,  when  they  are  pro^blr 
confined  to  their  nests,  a  store  of  provisiofis  may  U 
necessary  for  them," — yet  the  obeerralions  of  mo- 
dem naturalists  who  have  paid  coosidenble  atteo- 
tion  to  this  disputed  point,  seem  almost  amdusiTe 
that  ants  do  not  lay  up  food  tor  future  coosonp- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  Col.  Sykes  has  a  paper,  Ti-*). 
ii.  of  Transactions  of  Entomol.  Soc.  p.  103,  oct 
species  of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  Atta  procidefif, 
so  called  from  the  &ct  of  his  having  found  a  krjp 
store  of  grass-seeds  in  its  nest ;  but  the  amooDt  4 
that  goitleman's  observations  merely  go  to  show 
that  this  ant  carries  seeds  underground,  and  bhzc^ 
them  again  to  the  surfiice  afler  they  have  p>t  «^ 
during  the  monsoons,  apparently  to  dry.'  **  Tbrc 
is  not,"  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  author  <ji  uw» 
Catalogue  of  the  Formicidae  in  the  British  Mcseuo. 
in  a  letter  to  tlie  author  of  this  article,  '*  any  en- 
denoe  of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  fin*  food ;"  h^ 
observes.  Catalogue  of  Formicidae  (1858),  p.  1?"« 
that  the  processiiMiary  ant  of  Brazil  {ikv:x)d'^i 
cephalotes)  carries  immense  quantities  of  portrat 
of  leaves  into  its  underground  nests,  and  that  it  «i* 
supposed  that  these  leaves  were  for  food ;  bat  tbit 
Mr.  Bates  quite  satisfied  himself  that  the  leares  were 
for  the  purpose  of  lining  the  diannela  of  the  nest,  scd 
not  for  food.  Ants  are  carnivorous  in  their  habitf 
of  living,  and  although  they  are  fond  of  saochariar 
matter,  there  is  no  eiidenoe  at  all  to  prove  that  ztt 
portion  of  plants  ever  forms  an  article  of  their  di«<- 
The  fact  is,  that  ants  seem  to  delight  in  nnuuiie 
away  with  almost  any  thing  they  find :  small  p^"'- 
tions  of  sticks,  leaves,  little  stones, — as  ant*  fv 
can  testify  who  has  autd  to  watch  the  habits  <.f 
this  insect.  This  will  explain  the  entNieons  opui-  r 
which  the  ancients  hdd  with  respect  to  that  pa-^i  «>>' 
the  economy  of  the  ant  now  under  considRati<^ : 
nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary  to  conclude  that  tl^ 

the  term  insect  is  i^plicable  to  any  one  VMng  crmnm 
more  than  to  another,  it  certainly  la  to  the  oal.  .Va^'  ia 
la  the  exact  equivalent  to  Muctt.    [Since  tbe  ahorr  * j> 

written  It  has  been  found  that  Parkhont— «.  a.  jQ  \i^ 
—gives  a  similar  derivation.^ 
b  *■  Parvula  (nam  exemplo  eat)  magnl  fbnDka  IaKr« 
Ore  trahit  qoodcunqoe  potest,  atquc  addit  attiri 
Quern  atruit,  baud  Ignara  ac  noo  incanu  ftatan." 

Hor.A<.  Ll.il 
Cf.  also  Ovid,  Mel.  vll.  624  ;   Virg.  <;«ar.  1.  IM.  J<«.  <* 
403  ;  Plln.  xl.  30 ;  Aelian,  H.  .4 .  II.  SS.  vi.  4%  &c 

^  This  fact  corroborates  wbat  the  aadeats  have  «iitirr 
on  thla  parUcuUr  point,  who  have  ncorM  that  ifcr  *>  < 
bringi  up  to  dry  in  tbc  son  tbe  oom.te.,  irtikhbad  bead^ 
weU    Sec  instanoea  in  Bochart,  UL  4tlL 
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error  originated  in  obaervers  mistaking  the  cocoons 
for  g^ins  of  corn,  to  which  they  bear  much  resem- 
blance. It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Aristotle, 
Virgil,  Horace,  &c.,  who  all  speak  of  this  insect 
storing  up  grains  of  com,  should  have  been  so  far 
misled,  or  hare  been  such  bad  observers,  as  to  have 
taken  the  cocoons  for  grains.  Ants  do  carry  oD* 
grains  pf  com,  just  as  they  carry  off  other  things — 
nut,  however,  as  was  stated,  for  food  ;  but  for  tlieir 
nests.  "  They  are  great  robbers,"  says  Dr.  Thom- 
son {The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  337),  "and  plunder 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  the  farmer  must 
keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  floor,  or  they  will  abstract 
a  I^ge  qttantity  of  grain  in  a  single  night." 

It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entomo- 
logist, the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "  On  some 
doubts  respecting  the  oeoonomy  of  Ants"  {Trans. 
Entam,  Soc.  ii.  p.  211),  is  of  opinion  that  Col. 
Sykes'  observations  do  tend  to  show  that  there  aie 
spetics  of  exotic  ants  which  store  up  food  for  winter 
consumption ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bates*  investigations  are  subsequent  to  the  pttblica- 
tioQ  of  that  paper. 

A  further  point  in  the  examination  of  this  subject 
rraiains  to  be  considered,  which  is  this:  Does 
Scripture  assert  that  any  species  of  ant  stores  up 
fiMxl  for  future  use  ?  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained that  the  word^  of  Solomon,  in  the  only  two 
passages  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  ne- 
cessarily teach  this  doctrine ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  language  used,  and 
more  especially  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Prov. 
XXX.  25,  do  seem  to  unply  that  such  an  opinion  was 
held  with  respect  to  the  oeconomy  of  this  insect. 
*'  There  are  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  hut  they  are  exceeding  wise ;  the  ants  are  a 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer."  In  what  particular,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  these  insects  so  especially  noted  fur  their 
wiaiioni,  unless  some  allusion  is  made  to  their  sup- 
poseil  provident  foresight  in  **  preparing  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  If  the  expression  here  used  merely 
has  reference  to  the  fact  that  ants  are  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  food,  how  is  their  wisdom 
honein  more  excellent  than  the  countless  host  of 
other  minute  insects  whose  natural  instinct  prompts 
them  to  do  the  same?  If  this  question  is  fiurly 
weighed  in  connexion  with  the  acknowledged  fact, 
that  from  very  eai'ly  times  the  ancients  attributeii 
storing  habits  to  the  ant,  it  will  appear  at  least 
probable  that  the  language  of  Solomon  implies  a 
similar  belief;  and  if  such  was  the  general  opinion, 
is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  wise  man  should 
;Mlect  the  ant  as  an  instance  whereon  he  might 
ground  a  lesson  of  prudence  and  forethought  ? 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  accommodated  to  the 
knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  its  lan- 
guage is  addressed,  and  the  observations  of  natu- 
ralists, which,  as  far  as  they  go,  do  certainly  tend  to 
disprove  the  assertion  that  ants  store  up  food  for 
future  use,  are  no  more  an  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  Word  of  God  than  are  the  asicertained 
lavrs  of  astronomical  science,  or  the  facts  in  the 
mysteries  of  life  which  the  anatomist  or  physiologist 
has  revealed. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  such 
estimation,  that  they  used  to  place  one  of  these 
insects  in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  infant,  repeat- 
ing these  word3,  '*  May  the  boy  turn  out  clever  and 
skilful."  Hence  in  Ajabic,  with  the  noun  nemleh, 
**  an  ant,"  is  connected  the  adjective  nemil,  "  quick," 
"dever"  (Bochart,  ffieroz.  Ki.  494).     The  TjU- 
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mudists  too  attributed  great  wisdom  to  this  insect. 
It  was,  say  they,  from  behohling  the  wonderful 
ways  of  the  ant  that  the  following  expression  ori- 
ginated: **Thy  justice,  O  God,  reaches  to  the 
heavens"  (Chulin,  63).^'  Ants  live  together  in 
societies,  having  "no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler." 
See  Latreille's  Histoire  Nattirelle  diss  Fourmis, 
Paris,  1802 ;  Ruber's  Traiti  des  Moewrs  des  F. 
Indig.;  EncycL  Brit.,  8th  ed.  art.  "Ant;"  Kirby 
and  Spence,  Introd,  to  Entom,  Ants  belong  to  the 
family  Formicydae,  and  order  Hymenoptera,  There 
is  not  in  the  British  Museum  a  single  specimen  of 
an  ant  from  Palestine. 

APES  (D^Q^P,  K6p}dm\  vlBtiicory  simiae)  occur 

in  1  K.  X.  22,  "  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy 
of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks,"  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
2  Chr.  ix.  21.  The  Vat.  version  of  the  LXX.  in 
the  first  mentioned  passage,  omits  the  words  "  ivory, 
and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  while  the  Alexond.  version 
has  them ;  but  both  these  versions  have  the  woitls 
in  the  passage  of  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

For  some  attempts  to  identify  the  various  kinds 
of  Quadrumana  which  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
see  A.  A.  H.  Lichtenstein's  work,  entitled  Ccmmen- 
tatio  philologica  de  Simiarum  quotquot  teteribus 
innotuerunt  fonnis  (Hamb.  1791)  ;  and  Ed.  Tyson's 
JTomo  syivestriSf  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pigmie 
(Lond.  1699),  to  which  he  has  added  a  Philoso- 
phical Essay  concerning  the  Cynocephali,  the  Satyrs, 
and  Sphinges  of  the  ancients.  Aristotle  {De  Anim. 
Hist.  ii.  6,  ed.  Schneider)  appears  to  divide  the 
Quadrumana  order  of  Mammalia  into  three  tiibes, 
which  he  characterises  by  the  names,  iriBriKoi, 
KTtfioit  and  KuyoK4<pa\oi.  The  last  named  family 
ai-e  no  doubt  identical  with  the  animals  that  form 
the  African  genus  Cynocephalns  of  modern  zoolo- 
gists. The  ic^/3oi  Aristotle  distinguishes  from  the 
irlfhiKOi,  by  the  fact  of  the  former  possessing  a  tail. 
This  name,  perhaps,  may  stand  for  the  whole  tribe 
of  tailed  monkeys,  excluding  the  Cynocephali,  and 
the  Lemuridae,  which  latter,  since  they  belong  to 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  were  probably  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  iriBr\Koi,  therefore,  would  stand  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  tailless  apes,  such  as  the  Chim- 
panzee, &c.  Although,  however,  Aristotle  perhaps 
used  these  terms  respectively  in  a  definite  sense,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  so  employed  by 
other  writers.  The  name  -widnKOi,  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  to  denote  some 
species  of  Cynooephalus  (see  a  Fi"agment  of  Simo- 
nides  in  Schneider's  Annot.  ad  Arist.  Ilkt.  Anim. 
lii.  76).  The  LXX.  use  of  the  word  was  in  all 
probability  used  in  an  extended  sense  as  the  rcpie- 
sentative  of  the  Hebrew  word  Koph,  to  denote  any 
sjKHries  of  Quadrumanous  Mammalia ;  Lichteustein 
conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  word  represents  some 
kind  of  Diana  monkeys,  perhaps,  Cercopithecus 
Diana ;  but  as  this  species  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Guinea,  and  unknown  in  Eastern  Africa,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  this  is  the  animal  denoted. 

In  the  engraving  which  represents  the  Litho- 
strotum  Praenestinum  (that  curious  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  at  Pi-aeneste),  in  Shaw*s  travels  (ii. 
294,  8vo.  ed.),  is  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  some 
animal  in  a  tree,  witii  the  woi-d  KHITIEN  over  it. 
Of  this   animal  Dr.  Shaw  says   (312),  "It  is  a 


d  Our  Ehglish  word  ant  appears  to  be  an  abbrovlatlou 
of  the  form  emmet  (Sox.  aemmet). 


bamtifiil  little  cmtiire.  with  ■  ih 
CaltUhni,  and  ihaped  unrtly  lil 
that  m  commonlj  railed  Mannose' 
therefoit  may  be  the  Ethigpian  ; 
the  Hebrews  Koupi,  and  by  Uie 
Kll*02,  nr   KEinoa,   fiom  » 


npfiy  better  to  Itie  tigun  in  the  4tD  ed.  of  Dr. 
Shaw'a  Tr-mel)  Oiaii  to  that  in  the  8™.  ei.  Per- 
hiips,  aa  Col.  Hamilton  Smilli  hai  au^gested,  the 
Kiiptn  of  the  Pisenntine  mosiic  ■Daj  be  the  Cerco- 
pithecia  grvto-vindi),  Desniai.,  which  is  a  native 
""■■■■  '  ■   '    n  Ihat  part  of 
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/iTJXtr;  fiiXia,  Sym.  in  Cant.  viii.  Si  mJim. 
•nalui).  Mentiou  of  the  apple-trH  ocoin  ia  the 
A.  v.,  in  the  following  pa»ag«.  Cant.  ii.  3 :  "  As 
the  apple-lree  among  the  tre«  of  tb«  wood,  »  is 
my  hplorod  ocnong  the  som.  I  sat  down  under  hi. 
ih^o^  with  great  delight,  and  hia  fruit  «»*  BWfrl 
to  my  lajle."  C™t  »iii.  5:  "  I  raised  the*  up 
under  the  apple-lree;  there  thy  molher  bimighl  ih^ 
forth,"  Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple-tree  ii  aunnl 
with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegraoatE,  aod  lb- 
palm-ti-ees,  aa  withering  under  the  desolati^  rfWu 
of  the  locust,  polmer-worm,  ftc  The  (ruit  of  lh> 
tree  ia  alluded  to  in  I'roT.  uv,  II  :  "  A  word  tit.r 
Kpoken  ii  like  apples  of  (jold  in  Dictum  of  silrn." 
In  Cant.  ii.  5  ;  "  Uomlbrt  me  ifflh  applci,  for  I  un 
■ick  of  lore ;"  Tii,  S,  "  The  audi  of  thy  BW  [ihiii 
be]  lilo  apple.." 

It  ia  a  difficult  matter  to  iwy  with  any  d«r« 
nf  ceitainty  what  is  the  specific  tiee  drnnttd  hy  ll' 
Hebrew  word  (ayjpnaeA.  The  l.XX.and  Vuls-afor! 
no  clue,  as  the  l<nna  ^S*o»-  "vlimt,  harj  a  » i  \' 
aiguilication,  being  used  by  the  tireeks  and  RonuL- 
to  represent  almost  any  kind  of  Iree-fitiil ;  al  >lt 
rate,  the  use  of  the  wnrd  is  wrlainly  generic:— l>iil 
Celsius  [Hierob.  i.  255)  asserts  that  the  qoioce-uw 
(Pyna  cydmia)  was  rery  often  railed  bytbeiirwk 
and  Roman  wrilen  maha,  aa  Iwing,  frMn  the  eit«si 
in  which  it  was  held  ("  primaria  inatorum  k|iKin"> 
the  m-ilru.  or  /i^Xor  icl*'  ^foxilf.  f«me  thrreforf. 
with  Celsius,  have  endeaivoured  to  shew  that  lit 
tappuach  denotes  the  quince  ;  and  crrtainly  th.i 
o|«nion  has  some  plauaible  aq^menta  in  iti  (tvv:- 
The  fragrance  of  the  quince  was  helcl  in  hi(^  nlirni 
by  the  ancieuta ;  and  the  fruit  "  was  plwal  ™  if:' 
heads  of  those  images  in  Ihe  sleeping  ap*lni«'' 
which  were  reckoned  among  the  household  ^i 
le  senport  of  Ceylon,  it  is  not  improbable  thai ;  (^Rosenmilller,  Botany  of  BSile,  BSi.  Cab-f-'^i*: 

Ihe  UpMin  which  the  fleet  brought  to  Solomon  I  Vnis,  On  Virgil.  Evlog.  ii.  51).      The  Arabir.. 

wnewmeof  themookep  fiomthatoountry,  whidi, '  make  espedal  allusion  to  the  restorative  pn)|«rt3^ 

.Tccordin^  to  Sir  E.  Tennenl,  nre  compiiseJ,  with  '  of  thia  fruit;  and  &l»iul  (p- 261)  qoows  Sta. 

the  eiceptioD  of  the  graceful  ri'dn'^  ( Jfucncui  pi- 

teatai),  under  the  Wiindei-er  group  of  Quadrtunana. 

TiKre  can  be  little  doubt  biit  tkLt  Hie  iopAtin  were 

binnght  from  the  same  country    which  aupplind 

irory  and  peacocks  ;  both  ef  which  arc  <»mmon  hi 

Ceylon ;  and  Sir  E.  Tennent  has  drawn  attention  to 

the  fiLct  that  the  Tamil  names  for  apes,  ivory,  and 

peacocks,  are  i.lentical  witli  the  Ileoiew.' 

Dr.  Krapf  (  Ti-no.  ia  K.  Africa,  p.  518),  believing 

Ophir  to  be  on  the  E.  Afiiuin  const,  thinks  Salomon 

wished  to  obtain  specimens  of  theliU]-esa(roi!r>A'(j!), 
It  ia  very  probable  that  some  ipecies  of  baboons 

ihe  A.  V.  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  [SiTTR.l  The 
English  versions  of  1550  and  1S7+  real  (Is.  liii. 
s  shall  d.ince 


le  t,t, 


cannot  represcnl  any  sprci 

lo  America.  In  all  probability,  as  has  been  staled 
above,  the  koph  of  the  Bible  is  not  inleudnl  to  refer 
tonnv  one  pailicular  species  of  ape.^ 

Solomon  wna  a  ualuralist,  and  coUcded  every- 
thing that  was  curious  and  beautiful ;  ond  if,  a.'i 
Sir  K,  Tennent  has  very  plausibly  ai^ued,  the 
■     -  -     1.  deGalli 


wilh   1] 


Thet 


s  of 


;    Bocliart,  ffiei*z,  i 


la  htret  <f  rcopltbcnu  en 


FnJli  in  illustration  of  Cant.  ii.  5,  "  Com&ft  m. 
with  npplea,  br  I  am  sick  ol'  love."  ■■  Ila  scnl. 
says  the  Arabic  «uthor,  "  cheers  my  wol,  mn- 
mv  !liength,  and  reitoiei  mv  IsTath."  PhvlairJiu- 
(//iilor.  lib.  vi.),  lUbbi  Salomon  rin  Cant.  ii.  :H 
Pliny  (ff.  Jf.w.  11),  who  uses  the  woi*  -''f 
pracstantilsimi,  bear  similar  testimony  to  the  <i'li- 
cioua  fragrance  of  the  quince.  It  is  well  ki.»n 
that  among  the  oncienta  the  quince  wns  uor-l  i* 
the  godde«  of  love ;  whence  alatuea  of  Vtiiu*  "ir,- 
times  repreaeut  her  with  the  fruit  of  thi>  iiv.'  '^ 
herh»i«i,  the  quince  l-eing  the  ill-tatd  -^l^^.■'^ 
discord  '  wliich  Talis  appropiiately  enough  [  ~ 
sented  to  that  dnty.^ 

Other  writers,  amongst  whom  may  he  meciiK'! 
Dr.  liovte,  demur  to  the  opinion  that  the  qTiin.'  ■• 
the  IVu'it  here  intended,  and  lielieve  that  th>-  m  'i 
(^Citrus  medica)  has  a  &r  better  daim  to  t-  'f 
tappuach  of  Scrijrture.  The  citioo  beloop  »•■  '  ■ 
orange  family  of  plants  {Awmtiacearj,  the  fin  t  .1 
which  tree,  ti^^elher  with  the  lemon  iC.  ftw.aj'" 
and  the  lime  i  C.  (imrfin),  it  distineui»hnl  frm<  "■ 
cranio  tn'  ils  oblong  form  and  ■  protuberaniT  ■!  ili" 


•msn.  a 


.  n  DJ.  V'^"''.  In  alio 

act  Hpiestn)  by  Ihe  M 
ph.*.*.p.lW)iTh»cI. 
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iipex.  The  citron,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  native 
oK  Media  (Theophi-as.  Plant.  Hist,  iv.  4,  §2)  ;  and 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5),  branches 
of  the  citron-tree  were  ordered  by  law  to  be  carried 
by  those  pei'sons  who  attended  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  to  this  day  the  Jews  offer  citrons  at  this 
fea»t ;  they  must  be  "  without  blemish,  and  tJie  stalk 
must  siiJl  adhere  to  them"  (Script.  Herb.  p.  109). 
"  The  boughs  of  goodly  trees"  (Lev.  xxiii.  40)  are 
by  several  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  understood  to  be 
those  of  this  tVee»(Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  251)  ;  and  the 
citron-tree  ia  occasionally  represented  on  old  Sama- 
ritan coins.  **  The  rich  colour,  ft-agrant  odour,  and 
handsome  appearance  of  the  tree,  whether  in  flower 
or  in  fruit,  are,"  Dr.  Royle  asserts,  *•  particularly 
suited  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  mentioned  above." 
Dr.  Thomson  ( The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  545), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  fiivour  of  the  translation 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  has  little  doubt  that  apples  is 
the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
says,  "  The  whole  area  (about  Askclon)  is  especially 
ftiiebrated  for  its  apples,  which  are  the  lai^est  and 
h^l  I  have  ever  seen  in  thb  country.  When  I  was 
Vre  in  Juue,  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  would  not  have  dis- 
2iac^  even  an  American  orchard.  .  .  .  The  Arabic 
word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  a.H  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  as  perfratly  definite,  to  say  the  least,  as  our 
English  woid — ^as  much  as  the  word  for  grape,  and 
just  as  well  understood  ;  and  so  is  that  for  citron : 
but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  finiit.  Citrons  are 
also  veiy  large,  weighing  several  pounds  each,  and 
are  so  hard  and  indigestible  that  they  cannot  be  use<l 
except  when  made  into  preserves.  The  tree  is  small, 
^lender,  and  must  be  propped  up,  or  the  fruit  will 
bend  it  down  to  the  ground.  Nobody  ever  thinks 
of  sitting  under  its  shadow,  for  it  is  too  small  and 
straggling  to  make  a  shade.  I  cjinnot  believe,  there- 
ibi-e,  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Canticles.  It  can 
scan-ely  be  called  a  tree  at  all,  much  less  would  it 
U  singled  out  as  among  the  choice  trees  of  the  wood. 
As  to  the  smell  and  colour,  all  the  demands  of  the, 
Biblical  allusions  are  fully  met  by  these  apples  of 
Askelon  ;  and  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times  and  in 
royal  gaixlens,  their  cultivation  was  far  superior  to 
what  it  is  now,  and  the  fruit  larger  and  more 
fragrant.  Let  tappuach  therefore  stand  for  apple, 
•lii  our  translation  has  it." 

Neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the  apple, 
however,  appears  fully  to  answer  to  all  the  Sctij)- 
tural  allusions.  The  tappuach  must  denote  some 
tree  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  which  pos- 
sesses some  fragnmt  and  i-estorative  properties,  m 
order  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  Bi^ical  allu- 
nons.  Both  the  quince  and  the  citron  may  satisfy 
the  last-named  requirement ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  either  of  these  fruits  are  sweet  to  the  taste. 
I)r.  Thomson,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  says  that 
the  citron  is  "  too  straggling  to  make  a  shade;'*  but 
in  (*ant.  ii.  3  the  tappuach  appesirs  to  be  associated 
with  other  trees  of  the  wood,  and  it  would  do  no 
violence  to  the  passage  to  suppase  that  this  tree 
was  selecteil  from  amongst  the  rest  under  which  to 

«  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Hooker  hns  returned 
from  a  tour  In  fViloHtlne,  and  remarks  in  a  letter  to  the 
author  of  this  article — **  I  procured  a  great  many  plants, 
btit  very  little  Informatton  of  service  to  you,  though  I 
madp  eveiy  inquiry  about  the  subject  of  your  notes.  You 
would  hardly  believe  the  dUflcuIty  in  getting  reliable  in- 
formation about  the  simplei^t  subjects;  e.g.  three,  to  all 
appearance  onexceptloiiable  KngUsh  resident  authorities, 
including  a  consul  and  a  medical  gentleman,  asanred  me 
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recline,  not  on  account  of  any  extensive  shade  it 
afforded,  but  for  the  fiTigrance  of  its  finiit.  The 
expression  "  under  the  shade  **  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily implies  anything  more  than  "  tmder  its 
branches."  But  Dr.  Thomson's  trees  were  no  doubt 
small  specimens.  The  citron-tree  is  very  variable  as 
regards  its  size.  Dr.  Kitto  (Pict.  Bib.  on  Cant.  ii. 
3)  says  that  it  "  grows  to  a  fine  large  size,  and 
affords  a  pleasant  shade ;"  and  Kisso,  in  his  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Oranges,  speaks  of  the  citron-tree  as 
having  a  magnificent  aspect. 

The  passage  in  Cant.  ii.  3  seems  to  demand  that 
the  fi-uit  of  the  tappuach  in  its  unprepared  state 
was  sweet  to  the  taste,  whereas  the  rind  only  of 
the  citron  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  the  pulp, 
though  it  is  less  acid  than  the  lemon,  is  certainly 
far  from  sweet.  The  same  objection  would  apply 
to  the  fruit  of  the  quince,  which  is  also  far  from 
being  sweet  to  the  taste  in  its  uncooked  state.  The 
orange  would  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scrip- 
tural passages,  and  orange-trees  are  foimd  in  Pales- 
tine ;  but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree  having 
been  in  all  probability  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
As  to  the  ap}>le-tree  being  the  tappuach,  most  tra- 
vellers assert  tliat  this  fruit  is  generally  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  and  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  say  that 
he  tasted  the  apples  of  Askelon.'  Moreover  the 
apple  would  hai'dly  merit  the  character  for  excellent 
frsigrance  which  the  tappiuxch  is  said  to  have  ]>06- 
sessed.  The  question  of  identification,  therefore, 
must  still  be  left  an  open  one.  The  citron  appears 
to  have  the  best  claim  to  represent  the  tappuach, 
but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  establish  the 
opinion.  As  to  the  Apples  OP  Sodom,  see  Vine 
OP  Sodom. 

The  expression  "  apple  of  the  eye "  occurs  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Ps.  xvii.  8  ;  Prov.  vii.  2 ;  Lam.  ii. 
18;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The,  woixi  is  the  representative 
of  an  entirely  different  name  from  that  considered 
above:  the  Hebrew  word  being  ishdn,*  "  little 
man  ** — the  exact  equivalent  to  the  English  pupil, 
the  Latin  pupilla,  the  Greek  K6pri.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  common  the  image  ("  pupil  of  the 
eye")  is  in  the  languages  of  different  nations. 
Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  86)  quotes  from  the  Arabic,  the 
Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Coptic,  the  Persljui,  in 
all  of  which  tongues  an  expression  similar  to  the 
English  "  pupil  of  the  eye  "  is  found.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  same  figure  is  not  preserved  in  the  A.  V., 
which  invariably  uses  the  expression  *'  apple  of  the 
eye"  (in  allusion  to  its  shai)ej,  instead  of  giving 
the  literal  tiimslation  from  the  Hebrew. 

ASH  (J^,  oren;  w(tw$;  pinus)  occurs  only  in 

Is.  xliv.  14,  as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood  of 
which  idols  were  carved :  '*  He  lieweth  him  down 
cedars,  and  takcth  the  cypi'ess  and  the  oak,  which 
he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest ;  he  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  niin  doth  nourish 
it."  It  is  impossible  to  detennine  what  is  the  tree 
denoteii  bv  the  Hebrew  word  oren ;  the  LXX.  and 


that  the  finest  apples  In  Syria  grew  at  Joppa  and  Askalon. 
The  fact  appeared  so  Improbable  that,  though  one  autho- 
rity had  eaten  them.  I  could  not  resist  prosecuting  the 
inquiry,  and  at  last  found  a  gentleman  who  hod  property 
there,  and  knew  a  little  of  horticulture,  who  assured  me 
they  were  all  Qiisrts,  the  apples  being  abominable." 
•»  pc^•^X,   komunculus,    ]*yn   J^B^^K,    homunculus 

oculi,  i.  e.  pupilla,  in  qua  tanqtumi  in  spcculo  bomhiia 
Imngunrulam  conspidmus  (Gea.  Thes.  s.  v.). 
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the  Valg.  UDdentaud  some  species  of  pine-ti'ec,  and 
this  rendering  is  supported  by  many  learned  com- 
mentators, amongst  whom  may  be  named  Munst«r, 
Calvin,  and  Bocliart ;  and  some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis, 
according  to  Celsius  (ffierob,  i.  191),  believe  that 
the  oren  is  identical  with  the  Ambic  smiouher,  a 
kind  of  pine,*  and  asseil  that  the  aran  is  often 
coupled  with  the  carez  and  herosch^  as  though  all 
the  three  trees  belonged  to  the  same  nature.  Luther 
understands  the  cedar  by  oren.^  Hosenmiiller  thinks 
that  the  stone-pine  {Pinm  pinia^  Linn.)  is  the  tree 
denoted.  Celsius  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  oren 
is  identical  with  a  tree  of  Arabia  Peti-aea,  of  which 
Abul  Fadli  makes  mention,  called  caran.  Of  the 
same  opinion  are  Michaelis  (^Supp,  ad  Lex,  Hcb, 
129),  Dr.  Royle  (Encyc.  Bib,  Lit,  art.  Oren),  and 
Dr.  Lee  {Lex,  Heb.  s.  v.).  This  tree  is  described 
as  growing  chiefly  in  valleys  and  low  districts ;  it 
is  a  thorny  tree,  bearing  grape-like  clusters  of 
berries,  which  are  noxious  and  bitter  when  green, 
but  become  rather  sweet  when  they  ripen,  and  turn 
black.  Gesenius  {The»,  s.  v.)  is  in  &vour  of  some 
species  of  pine  being  the  tree  intended. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tree  of  which  Abul  Fadli 
speaks.  Sprengel  {Hist.  Rex,  Herb.  i.  14)  thinks 
the  aran  is  the  capor-trec  (  Capparis  sptnosa,  Linn.). 
Dr.  Royle  sap  the  tree  appears  to  agree  in  some 
respects  with  ScUvadora  persica.  Other  attempts 
at  identification  have  been  made  by  Faber  in  his 
posthumous  MS.  notes  on  Biblical  Botany,  and  Link 
(Schroeder's  Baton,  Joum,  iv.  152),  but  they  are 
mere  conjectures.  The  A.  V.  adopted  the  transla- 
tion of  ash  in  all  probability  from  the  similarity 
of  the  Hebrew  oren  with  the  Latin  omus;  and 
Dr.  Royle  states  that  the  0mu8  Europaeua  is  found 
in  Syria,  but  thinks  it  is  not  a  true  native. 

Until  future  investigation  acquaints  us  with  the 
nature  of  the  tree  denoted  by  the  aran  of  Abul 
Fadli,  it  will  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  LXX.,  and  understand  some  kind  of 
pine  to  be  the  oren  of  Scripture.  Pinus  halipen- 
sis  or  jP.  Maritima  may  be  intended.  Celsius 
(Ifierob,  i.  193)  objects  to  any  pine  representing 
the  oren,  because  he  says  pines  are  difficult  to 
transplant,  and  therefore  that  the  pine  would  ill  suit 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  he  plantcth  an  oren." 
This,  however,  is  not  a  valid  objection :  the  larch, 
for  instance,  is  readily  transplanted,  and  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  but  it  is  not  a  native  of  Syria.  The 
Hebrew  oren  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic 
verb  aran,  "to  be  agile,"  **to  be  slender"  or 
"gi-aceful." 

ASP  {]T\B,  peihen;   iurwh,   hpdKotv,  fieuri- 

AiVicot;  aspi8,basiii8CiJt8),  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  the  six  following  ]iassages : — Dent,  xxxii.  33 ; 
Ps.  Ivui.  5,  xci.  13;  Job  xx.  14,  16 ;  Is.  xi.  8.  it 
is  expressed  in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms  by 
cuider  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  asp  in  the 
margin :  ebewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  has  asp^  as 
the  representative  of  the  original  word  pethen. 
That  some  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted 

*  yj^j^.  pinvM,  aliis  <^iM  nuoes  (GoL  L.  Arab.). 

Dr.  Wilson  (Landt  of  the  BiMe,  11.  392)  Identifies  the 
common  *'flr"  {Pintu  gylvestrit)  with  the  beroA  of 
Scripture,  and  states  that  it  is  "  frequently  seen  In  I^e- 
banon,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  mobar,"  but 
l)r.  Hooker  says  he  never  heard  of  P,  tyloestris  in  Syria, 
and  thinks  /'.  halipentit  is  meant 

b  ^"m  and  Bh^n.  <*^*''  ■"<*  <7prc». 

'  Reading  f  "^  instead  of  p{(,  "  quia  ]*^  mm  finali 
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by  tlie  Hebrew  word  is  clear  from  the  passsgK 
quoted  above.  We  further  learn  from  Pi.  mii.  h, 
.that  the  pethen  was  a  snake  upon  whidi  the  aer- 
pent-charmers  practised  their  arL  la  this  passtgv 
the  wicked  are  compared  to  '*  the  deaf  adder  tbat 
stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  chaimers,  charming  never  so  wisely ;"  aisi 
from  Is.  xi.  S,  **  the  suddng  child  shall  play  od 
the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear  that  tli» 
pethen  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  &c.  Tint 
question  of  identity  is  one  which  is  by  no  mean 
easy  to  determine.  Bochart  contributes  nothing  x 
aid  to  a  solution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  Uiit 
the  pethen  is  the  asp  {Hieroz.  iii.  156),  for  thi« 
species  of  serpent,  if  a  species  be  signified  bv  the 
term,  has  been  so  vaguely  described  by  anUtors 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  known  bod  !» 
represented  by  it.  The  term  asp  in  modem  zoology 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  V^pera  aspis  of  La- 
treille,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  nanx*, 
amongst  the  ancients,  stood  for  diiferent  kinds  u 
venomous  serpents.  Solinus  (c.  xxvii .)  says,  **  platv< 
diversaeque  sunt  aspidum  species  ;**  aind  Adiao  \,S. 
Anim,  x.  31)  asserts  that  the  Egyptians  enumerate 
sixteen  kinds  of  asp,  Bnice  thought  that  the  afj> 
of  the  ancients  should  be  referred  to  the  oerisi^, 
while  Cuvier  considered  it  to  be  the  Egyptian  ojbn 
{Naia  httje).  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  H^rew  name  pdittu 
is  specific,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  acslub, 
sheph^hon,  tsjphoni,  &c.,  names  of  other  naemben 
of  the  Ophidim. 

Oedman  (  Vermisch.Samml.  c.  x.  81)  identilks  \ht 
pethen  with  the  Coluber  lehetinus,  Linn.,  a  qiecics 
described  by  Forsk&l  {Dese.  Anim.  p.  15).  lioaot- 
miiller  {Not.  ad  Hieroz,  iii.  l.^e).  Dr.  Lee  {H^>. 
Lex.  8,  V.  jnS),  Dr.  Harris  {Nat.  Hist,  of  B&k, 
art.  Asp),  Col.  H.  Smith  {Encyc.  Bib.  Ld.  art. 
Serpent),  believe  that  the  pethen  of  Scripture  i»  to 
be  identified  with  the  Coluber  baetan  of  Fonk&I. 
Oedman  has  no  hesitation  in  establishing  an  identitr 
between  the  C.  l^tetinus  and  the  C.  baetan;  bui 
from  Forsk&rs  descriptions  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  two  species  are  distinct.  The  whole  aignmwt 
that  seeks  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  CoU^cr 
baetan  with  the  pethen  of  Scripture  is  based  «h 
tirely  upon  a  similarity  of  sound.  Rosaunttiltr 
thinks  that  the  Arabic  word  baetan  ought  to  he 
written  paetan,  and  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  species  represents  the  pethen  of  ScriptcTv. 
Oedman  s  argument  also  is  based  on  a  similatitj  oi 
sound  in  the  words,  though  he  adduces  an  additk^ 
proof  in  the  fiict  that,  aocoi-ding  to  the  Sw**!)*^ 
naturalist  quoted  above,  the  common  people  ^ 
Cyprus  bestow  the  epithet  of  ko^qfthe  (covft . 
"  deaf,"  upon  the  C.  lebetinus.  He  does  not,  bi'«- 
ever,  believe  that  this  species  is  absolutely  dinf,  i>u 
he  says  it  can  hear  well.  This  epithet  of  deatL'^> 
attributed  to  the  C.  lebetinus  Oedman  thinks  ms) 
throw  light  on  the  passage  in  Pk.  Iviii.  5,  about 
"the  deaf  adder." 

As  regards  the  opinion  of  Rosemniiller  and  othff^ 


minuscolo,  In  multii  codids  Kbraei  editiooibos  icritetdr. 
quod  T^  Sain  simiUimum  est"  (£Kntib.  L  itl). 

d  Atp  (the  Greek  omrW,  the  Utln  asfiit)  has  by  mmr 
been  derived  from  the  Heb.  CjOK.  "  to  father  u|^'  la 

allusion  to  the  ootlliig  habits  of  the  snake  when  at  rM ; 
but  this  etymology  Is  very  Improbable.  We  think  thit 
the  words  are  ooomatopoetlc,  alladlng  to  1h*  bMV 
sounds  sepents  make:  ct  Lat.  eup-iran,  TV  4.it>U 
(a<rric)  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  form  of  the  »9%J 
at  rest. 
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vbo  no^niM  the  pttitn  under  the  baclan  of 
FonUl,  it  nuj  h*  tbted  thai,  eren  if  the  idoititr 
ii  alloired,  lie  ue  u  mDch  ia  the  dark  u  erer  od 
the  lubject,  for  th«  Oobi/nr  baetan  of  Pnnkil  baa 
nerer  beco  detenDlDsl.  If  C.  haetm  =  C.  hbetinat 
tbe  tpeoB  denoted  miy  bt  tha  Eciii  artnicola 
'(lovui)  «r  EgTpt  {Cal<Ji>ffve  ofSiudia  in  Brit.  it. 
i.  29).  t^lMblf  all  that  natunliati  hare  ever 
banl  of  the  C  kufon  ii  deriT«d  irom  two  or  three 
liDH  of  dsicriptkD  gireii  bj  FonklL  "  Tbt  wliole 
liodj  ii  (pottsd  with  blagk  and  while ;  it  i>  ■  root 
tu  Jenglh,  aod  of  the  thicknsa  of  two  thumbs; 
flvipannia;  its  Ih1«  kiUs  in  an  iiutaat,  and  the 
muDded  bodj  nrcllt."  The  ev]deiice  aflbnlei)  by 
tbe  dtaf  anake  of  Cyprus,  and  adduced  in  auppoit 
.!■  ■.■. !_  "  j^,ga^  j,  uf  ^g  yjue  what- 


refueed  to  do  k.     The  iudirldnai  a 

1  eiceplion  to  the  rule.  If,  ai  some  have  sup. 
poatd,  the  eipftt^oD  ••deaf  adder"  deootcd  nnw 
epedes  that  waa  incapable  of  hearing,  vhena  it  had 
iki  apedric  uame,  how  eould  there  be  onjr  ^am  in 
the  compariaon  which  the  panliniit  make*  with 
wicked  men? 

Serpeoti,  though  comparatliely  ipcaking  deaf  to 


;  Ibrit 


.  all  the 


aritf.  Tbt  epithet  "deat;"  theicTore,  ai  ^  ai 
relates  to  the  power  all  aerpenta  peaseaa  of  hearing 
unlinary  uunda,  may  reasonably  be  applied  to  any 
'lokf.  Volgar  opinion  in  this  country  attributes 
■■dealheaa"  to  the  odder;  but  it  would  be  very 
uarsuouble  to  infer  bum  thmee  that  the  adder 
of  this  oountry  (Pttias  Btrai)  is  identical  with  the 
'-d«f  ■dder"orthe5Stbl'BalmI  Vulgar  opinion 
in  Cyprus  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  milter  of 
identifi^Ltiou  of  species  than  Tulgar  opinion  in  Ei^ 
bwL  A  pivlimioary  proof  moreover  is  necessary 
ur  the  ai^mtct.  The  Bualie  of  Cy)>rua  mutt  be 
demooatrated  to  occur  in  Egypt  or  the  Holy  Ijuxl : 
1  &ct  which  has  never  yet  been  proved,  though,  as 
was  >uted  above,  the  Bake  of  Cyprus  (C.  l^ietimt) 
OUT  bF  the  iuna  aa  the  Echit  armicola  of  North 


Very  ahsuni  are  aooM 
(ommeiitaton  hare  given  of  the  fasa^  concendng 
liw  "  deaf  adder  that  sloppeth  her  ean ; "  the 
i;iblq  Solomon  (accoi^ng  to  Bocbart,  iii.  162) 
uierts  that  "  this  suake  bennnee  desf  when  old  in 
me  ear ;  that  ah*  stops  tbe  other  with  dust.  Ist 
ibe  ibould  bear  the  chiirmer's  Toic«."  Othera  main- 
Uin  that  "  she  applies  one  ear  to  the  giound  and 
nopi  the  other  with  her  t^l."  That  such  errors 
■bould  have  prevailed  in  Ibniier  days,  when  little 
tlw  but  fooliui  marvels  Hlled  the  pagea  of  natural 
hifltorr,  is  not  to  be  wandered  at,  sihI  no  allusion 
to  them  would  have  been  made  here,  if  this  absurd 
ems-  of  "the  adder  stopping  her  ean  with  her  ttul " 
had  not  been  perpe^usted  in  our  own  day.  In 
Hvthner's /.gn  of  Danid,  p.  16&  (Dee's  translation, 
IH4i  !),  the  following  eiplanstlon  of  the  wont 
prtAm,  without  note  or  oommrat,  occurs : — "  Atp, 
whwe  deafness  markfi  the  vaiom  of  his  malice,  as 
though  impenetrable  even  to  duims:  it  is  deaf  of 
ci,»  Mr,  and  alup  the  other  with  dust  or  its       ' 


mtatioc 
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^<a  I,  Til  Lamt  end  the  Booh.lib.  London,  IH59  t) 
kxms  to  give  credence  to  the  fable  when  he  wrilee : 
"There  is  also  current  an  opinioo  that  the  addei 
'ill  actually  atop  up  his  tar  with  hia  tail  to  fortify 
hJmHif  agaiuat  the  influence  of  music  and  other 
chirms."  It  is  not  then  oecdlesii  to  observe,  in 
fB  error,  that  no  serpent  pos- 


iff*i  eitctnal  openinga  to 

The  true  eipl 
fellows :— Then 


r  Ts.  Iviii.  5  la  simply  ss 
e  serpent^  individuals  of 
the  aaint  apedea,  perhaps,  which  defy  all  the  at- 
tempts of  tbe  channer^  in  the  language  of  Sci-' 
inch  individuals  may  be  termed  cU^.  The  . 
of  the  rtbake  nnsbta  in  the  &ct  that  the  ptthen 


tapable 


ABPALATHU8 

of  hearing  the  chamidr'a  i 


iTil 

gt  but 


dlher  by  his  voice  or  by  aa  instrument ;  ajid  Ibis 
comparative  deafnaaa  is.  it  appears  to  ua,  thi  rerg 
raaon  why  such  sounds  as  the  channtr  mak«  pro- 
duce Ihe  desired  effect  in  the  subject  imder  treat- 
rnenL     [SEBPEST^^aiUiKiSQ.]     Aa  the  Egyptian 
cobia  ia  more  frequently  than  any  other  ipeaa  the 

-""?\ 

/•# 

-j«?. 

ibject  upon  which  tbe  serpent-chnimera  of  the 
Bible  lands  practise  tlieir  science,  a*  it  is  fond  of 
Goncnliug  itself  in  walls  aud  in  holes  (Is.  li.  B), 
and  as  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  derivation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  pethen'  has  reference  to  the  ei- 
panding  powcia  of  this  seipent's  neck  when  irri- 
■-■-'  it  appears  to  ut  lo  have  a  deddedly  better 
to  represent  the  pethen  than  tbe  very  doubt- 
,  eclea  of  Calaber  baeian,  which  on  such  slender 
grounds  hss  bceo  so  poatively  idoilificd  with  it. 

ASPAL'ATHUB      (i<rriUB«ot     ilf»ful«>v; 

Compi.  ri^aim;  baUamum),   the  name  of  some 

reet  perfume  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  uiv.  15,  to 

lell  like  annsmon  wid  aspalalhua."  Tha  question 
to  whst  kind  of  plant  repiesents  the  asiHlalhus 
the  ancient^  hna  long  been  a  puaxlmg  one.  KroiD 
Theocritui  [Id.  iv.  5T)  we  learn  that  the  aspalathn 
was  of  a  tliomy  nature,  and  (from  Id.  niv.  B7) 
that  the  dry  wood  was  nsed  for  huroing.  Pliny 
{H.  S.  lii.  24)   says  that  sapalalhua   grows  in 


e  tree;    that 


tryicejitrum  or  sceptrian.  ' '  scepi 
'  red  stjeptre,"  a  name  perhafs  which  it  o' 

if  the  blanches:  but  in  amther  phice  (iii 


xvill 
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he  speaks  of  aspahthua  as  distinct  from  tlie  ery- 
sceptrum,  as  growing  in  Spain,  and  commonly 
employed  there  as  an  ingredient  in  perfames  and 
ointments.  He  states  that  it  was  employed  abo  in 
the  washing  of  wool.  Theophi-astos  (Hist.  Plant, 
ix.  7,  §3,  ed.  Schneider)  enumerates  aspalathus  with 
cinnamon,  cassia^  and  many  other  articles  whidi 
were  used  for  ointments,  and  appears  to  speak  of  it 
as  an  Eastern  production.  In  Fr,  ir.  33  he  says 
it  is  8weet4»cented  and  an  astringent.  Dioscorides 
(i.  19)  says  that  the  aspalatkut  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  thickening  ointment. 

it  appears  that  there  were  at  least  two  kinds  or 
yarietias  of  plants  known  by  Uie  name  oiaspalathui ; 
for  all  the  authorities  cited  above  clearly  make 
mention  of  two:  one  was  white,  inodorous,  and 
mferior ;  the  other  had  red  wood  under  the  bark, 
and  was  highly  aromatic.  The  plant  was  of  so 
thorny  a  nature  that  Plato  {Reptib.  616  A.  ed. 
Bekker)  says  cruel  tyrants  were  punished  with  it 
in  the  lower  world. 

Gerarde  {Herbal,  p.  1625)  mentions  two  kinds 
of  aspalathus:  aspal,  albicans  tondo  citreo,  and 
aspal,  ntbens :  **  the  latter,"  he  says, "  is  the  better 
of  the  two ;  its  smell  is  like  that  of  the  rose,  whence 
the  name   Lignum  Rhodium,   rather   than  from 
Rhodes,  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  grow."     The 
Lignum  Rhodianum  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  aspalathus;  the  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  Convoltndus  sooparius  of 
Linnaeus.*    Dr.  Royle  (Encycl,  Bib.  LU,  •.  t.)  if 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains,  the  Myrica  sapida  of  Dr. 
Wallich,  is  the  article  indicated,  because  in  India 
the   term   Darshishan,  which    by  Avioenna   and 
Serapion    are    used    as  the  Arabic  synonyms  of 
aspalathusj  is  applied  to  the  bark  of  this  tree.     If 
the  aspalathus  of  the  Apocrypha  be  identical  with 
the  aspalathus  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  dear  that  the 
locality  for  the  plant  must  be  sought  nearer  home, 
for  TheodHtus  evidently  mentions  the  aspalathus 
as  if  it  were  familiar  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Sicily 
or  the  south  of  Italy  in  its  growing  state.     For 
other  attempts  to  identify  .the  aspalaihm  see  Sal- 
masius,  Hyl.  lat.  cap.  Ixxxiv;  Dr.  Royle,  in  passage 
referred  to  above ;  Sprengel,  Hist.  Herb.  i.  p.  45, 
1 83 ;  but  in  all  probability  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  various  plants. 

ASS.  The  five  following  Hebrew  names  of  the 
genus  Asiwas  occur  in  the  0.  T. :— C*am^r,  'Athdn, 
'Ulr,  PerSy  and  *Ar6d. 

1.  ChamAr  (^"OO^  I  Uwf,  diroftftyioK,  yoiaap 
in  1  Sam.  xvi.  20 :  asviwst  **  ass,"  "  he-ass")  denotes 
the  male  domestic  ass,  though  the  word  was  no 
doubt  used  in  a  general  sense  to  express  any  ass 
whether  male  or  female.  The  ass  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  it  was  used  (i.)  for  carry- 
ing burdens  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18 ;  Gen.  xlii.  26,  xlv. 


•  On  this  sot^t  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  a  letter  writes, 
"  We  most  not  go  to  ConvoL  scoparius,  albeit  that  may 
possew  the  two  needful  qualifications :  It  la  peculiar  to  the 
Canary  Islands.  Many  plants  with  fragnnt  roots  are 
called  Rose-roots.  Such  is  the  Lignum  aloes,  the  Ugn 
giom  of  Sertptore ;  and  there  is  the  po^opt^a  of  Dios- 
oorldes*  which  came  from  Macedonia.  A  late  learned 
Mend  of  mine  writes,  'This  was  certainly  Llnnaeos's 
Rhodiola  rosea,  flgnred  as  soch  by  ParMnson  In  his 
JVotmrn  Botaniam,  after  Lobel.  Soon  after  the  d!s- 
coreiy  of  the  Canary  Islands  this  name  was  transferred 
to  ConvU.  sooparius,  and  afterwards  to  several  American 
plants.    It  b  called  in  the  Canary  Islands  LeHa  JfoH,  a 
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23  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Kdi.xiii.  15; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20) — (ii.)  for  riding  (Gen.  xxn.  3; 


fix.   iv.   20 ;    Num.   xxii.   21 ;    IK. 


xm.  2->; 


Josh.  XV.  18;  Jud.  i.  14,  y.  10,  x.  4,  xiL  14; 
1  Sam.  xxv.  20;  2  Sam.  xrii.  23,  xix.  26; 
Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Matt.  xxi.  7)— (iii.)  for  pkraghinL' 
(Is.  XXX.  24,  xxiii.  20;  Deat.  xxii.  10),  a»i 
perhaps  for  treading  out  com,  though  there  "h  u? 
clear  scriptural  allusion  to  the  facL  In  Egypt 
asses  were  so  employed  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Ejvj-i. 
iii.  34),  and  by  the  Jews,  according  to  Josephus 
{Contr.  Apion,  ii.  §7) — (iv.)  for  griodin^^  at  the 
mill  (Matt,  xviii.  6 ;  Luke  xvii.  2) :  this  does  nut 
appeal'  in  the  A.  V.,  but  the  Greek  hss  ;wA«f 
hviK6s  for  "  millstone  ** — (v.)  for  (canning  h*:- 
gage  in)  wars  (2  K.  yii.  7, 10),  and  perhsps  frtoi 
the  time  of  David — (▼!.)  for  the  procreatioD  <•:' 
mules  (Gen.  xxzvi.  24 ;  1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Esth.  riii. 
10.  &C.). 

It  is  almost  needless  to  obeenre  that  the  ass 
in  eastern  countries  is  a  very  difiemt  aniiri 
from  wliat  he  is  in  western  Europe;  there  tb« 
greatest  care  is  taken  of  the  animial,  and  m»!i 
attention  is  paid  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  cronicz 
the  finest  specimens ;  the  riding  on  the  assthere^crf 
conveys  a  very  different  notion  from  the  one  wb:A 
attaches  to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  oar  on 
country ;  the  most  noble  and  hoooazable  aaoept 
the  Jews  were  wont  to  be  mounted  on  asses ;  ui 
in  this  manner  our  Loi-d  himself  made  his  txioiA- 
phant  entry  into  Jemstlem.  He  came  icd^^i 
"  meek  and  lowly,**  bat  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  many  do,  that  the  tact  of  his  riding  on  the  »« 
had,  according  to  our  English  ideas,  oogfat  to  c 
with  his  meekness;  althou^  thereby,  doabtks, 
he  meant  to  show  the  peaoeaUe  nature  of  his  kii.:- 
dom,  «s  horses  were  used  only  for  war  parpoM». 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Jodg.  v.  I  . 
**  Speak  ye  that  ride  on  white  asaes,"  it  may  '** 
mentioned  that  Buckingham  ( 7>tir.  389)  tel^  -^ 
that  one  of  the  peculiaritiea  of  Bagdad  b  it»  rw 
of  white  asses,  whidi  are  saddled  and  bridled  '•" 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  ....  that  thof  a** 
Urge  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy  and  stes-j 
pace.  Bokhara  is  also  celebnted  fir  its  \r**^ 
of  white  asses,  which  are  sometimes  moit  thaa  tr.c- 
teen  hands  high ;  they  are  imported  into  Pesfaawa:. 
and  fetch  from  80  to  100  nipeea  each. 

In  Deut.  xxii.  10  "  plowing  with  an  ox  end  a^ 
ass  tf^ether  "  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mov^ 
Michaielis  {Ccnmtent.  on  the  Loses  of  Moses,  tnc^.  | 
vol.  ii.  392)  believes  that  this  pnthibitkm  19  te  be  j 
traced  to  the  eoonomic  importance  of  the  ox  is  tHe 
e8timati(«  of  the  Jews ;  that  the  ooopling  togvthv  I 
therefore  so  valued  an  animal  as  the  ox  witk  tf«  { 
inferior  ass  was  a  dishononr  to  the  finner  aaiv*  '>  \ 
others,  Le  Clerc  for  instance,  think  that  thi»  i^v 
had  merely  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  that  ^^ 
it  we  are  to  understand  impiroper 


n  cfi 


cormpUon  of  Ufpvum  oloes.  and,  though  no*  i*  ^'  * 
request,  large  quantities  of  it  were  fon&crty  expoctri  '>! 
the  plant  nearly  extirpated.  The  apo(hrewi<Y  k^  t 
both  as  Liifnum  Rkodium  and  as  the  iiiyaliHi  i  •  f  I'-^ 
corldes ;  It  eoon.  however,  took  the  latter  name,  vk  a  •>< 
handed  over  to  a  wood  brought  fttan  India,  tbrntf^  '>^* 
original  plant  was  a  thorny  ahmb  growing  oe  the  «>^ 
of  the  Mediterranean,  probably  Spmrtimm  iOImm.  f 
cordtag  to  Sibthorpe  {Fkr.  Gvok.  vei  ▼«.  pL  «•>" 

'  lion*  ftwn  root  TtDTI-  *•  to  be  nd."  »«■  Ae  -«*■ 
dish  ooloor  of  the  antmat  In  sootfaem  eomtrita.  0- "j** 
oompaies  the  Spanish  hmro,  hstrrios.  In  1  &■■  ci.  % 
the  word  is  nacd  as  a  ftmhrfne 
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and  religioiis  bfe  to  be  forbidden;  he  oozapares 
2  Cor.  ri.  14,  "  Be  70  not  uneqnallj  yoked  with 
uDbelieFers."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
SQch  a  Ittsdon  was  intended  to  be  conveyed ;  but  we 
think  that  the  main  reason  in  the  prohibition  is  a 
physical  one,  wiz.  that  the  ox  and  the  ass  ooold  not 
pull  pleasantly  together  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  siie  and  atrength ;  perhaps  also  this  prohibition 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  law  given  in  Lev. 
xiz.  19. 

The  expres8i<»  used  in  Is.  zzx.  24,  "  The  young 
asses  that  ear  the  ground,"  would  be  more  intel- 
ligible to  modem  understandings  were  it  translated 
the  asses  that  till  the  ground ;  the  word  ear  from 
oro  **  I  till,"  "  I  plough,"  being  now  obsolete 
(oomp.  also  1  Sam.  viii.  12). 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  was  deemed  a 
luiury  amongst  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan  uned  the  ass  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law 
considered  it  unclean,  as  "  not  dividing  the  hoof  and 
chewing  the  cud."  In  extreme  cases,  however,  as 
in  the  great  &mine  of  Samaria,  when  "  an  ass's 
'  head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver "  (2  K. 
ri.  25),  the  flesh  of  the  ass  was  eaten.  Many  com- 
mentators on  this  passage,  following  the  LXX.,  have 
un<lerstood  a  measure  (a  chomer  of  bread)  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  *  Dr.  Harris  says, — "  no  kind  of  ex- 
tn^mity  could  compel  the  Jews  to  eat  any  part  of 
this  animal  for  food,'' — ^but  it  must  be  remembeied 
Uut  in  cases  of  extreme  need  paroits  ate  their 
own  offspring  (2  K.  vi.  29 ;  Ezek.  v.  10).  This 
ar^ment  therefore  fidls  to  tiie  ground ;  nor  is  there 
suiiicient  reason  for  abandoning  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  these  passives  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xxv.  18), 
and  for  understanding  a  measure  and  not  the 
ttnimaL  For  an  example  to  illustrate  2  K.  /.  c. 
oomp.  Plutarch,  Ariax,  i.  1023,  **  An  ass's  head 
ooald  hardly  be  bought  for  sixty  drachms."  ^ 

The  Jews  were  accused  of  worshipping  the  head 
of  an  ass.  Joseph  us  {Cowtr,  Apion.  ii.  §7)  very 
indignantly  blames  Apion  for  having  the  impudence 
to  pretend  that  the  Jews  placed  an  ass's  head  of 
gold  in  their  holy  place,  which  the  grammarian 
asserted  Antiochus  Epiphanes  discovered  when 
he  spoiled  the  temple.  Plutarch  {Sympoa,  iv. 
ch.  5 )  and  Tacitus  {Hist.  t.  §3  and  4)  seem  to  have 
believed  in  this  slander.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  further  into  this  question,  as  it  has  no 
Scriptural  bearing,  but  the  reader  may  And  much 
carious  matter  relating  to  this  subject  in  Bochart 
{ffieroz.  iii.  199,  seq,). 

2.  *Atlt&n  (fiT\H'i  ii  6yot,  6yos,  ivos  9i}Aefa, 

ilfiiotfosj  tvos  $i^\tla  pofjJa :  osi'na,  asinus,  **  ass," 
**  she-ass  ").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  name 
represents  the  common  domestic  she-ass,  nor  do  we 
think  there  are  any  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
*^fAon  indicates  some  particular  valuable  breed 
which  judges  and  great  men  only  possessed,  as 
Dr.  Kitto  (Phys.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  383),  and  Dr. 
Harris  (JVa^  Hist,  of  BibUf  art.  Ass)  have  sup- 
posed. 'AthSn  in  Gen.  xii.  16,  xlv.  23  is  clearly 
contrasted  with  Chamor.  Balaam  rode  on  a  she- 
»««  {'Athtni).  The  asses  of  Kish  which  Saul 
songht  were  ahe-asses.  The  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv. 
2*2,  24)  rode  on  one  when  she  went  to  seek  Elisha. 
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^  The  Talmndists  say  the  flesh  of  the  ass  canses  avarice 
in  thooe  who  eat  It;  bnt  it  cores  the  avaricious  of  the 
complaint  (ZooL  des  Taim.  $166). 

*  A  worU  of  uncertain  derivation,  usually  derived  from 
an  onoaed  root, "  to  be  slow,  '*  to  walk  with  short  steps ;" 


They  were  she-masses  which  formed  tlie  especial  care 
of  one  of  David's  officers  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  While 
on  the  other  hand  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  3,  &c.), 
Achsah  (Josh.  iv.  18),  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  20), 
the  disobedient  prophet  (1  K.  xiii.  23)  rode  on  a 
Cham^, 

3.  *Air  (y>^ :  w&Kos,  vwXos  vtos,  Ityos,  fiovs 
(in  Is.  XXX.  24) :  pullus  asinae^  pullus  onagri,  JU' 
mentum,  pullus  ami,  **  foal,"  "  ass  colt,"  **  young 
ass,"  **colt"),  the  name  of  a  young  ass,  which 
occurs  Gen.  xlix.  11,  xxxii.  16  ;  Jud.  x.  4,  xii.  14  ; 
Job  xi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  6,  24;  Zech.  ix.  9.  In  the 
passages  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Zechariah  the 
'Air  is  spoken  of  as  being  old  enough  for  riding 
upon ;  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  for  carrying  buidens,  and 
in  ver.  24  for  tilling  the  ground :  perhaps  the  word 
'Air  is  intended  to  denote  an  ass  rather  older  than 
the  age  we  now  tmderatand  by  the  term  foal  or 
coit ;  the  derivation  **  to  be  spirited  "  or  **  impe- 
tuous" would  then  be  peculiarly  appropriate.** 

4.  Pere  (NTD:  tvos  Aypiosy  5kos  4y  itypVt 
iyaypos,  6vos  ifnifiirris,  AjpoiKOS  ivOptnros: 
feruskomo,  Vulg. ;  **  wild  man, '  A.  V.,  in  Gen.  xvi. 

12  ;  onager,  "  wild  ass").  The  name  of  a  species 
of  wild  ass  mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  12;  Ps.  civ. 
11  ;  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxxix.  6,  xxiv.  5;  Hos. 
viii.  9 ;  Jer.  ii.  24 ;  Is.  xxxii.  14.  In  Gen.  xvi. 
12,  Pere  Adamt  a  **  wild-ass  man,"  is  applied  to 
Ishmael  and  his  descendants,  a  character  that 
is  well  suited  to  tlie  Arabs  at  this  day.  Hosea 
(viii.  9)  compares  Israel  to  a  wild  ass  of  the  desert, 
and  Job  (xxxix.  5)  gives  an  animated  description  of 
this  animal,  and  one  which  is  amply  oonfirmed  by 
both  ancient  and  modem  writers. 

5.  'ArSd  Cnhy,"  omitted  by  the  LXX.  atad  Vulg., 

which  veisions  probably  supposed  *Ardd  and  Pere 
to  be  sjmonymous ;  "  wild  ass  ").  The  Hebrew 
word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5,  "  Who  hath  sent 
out  the  Pere  fi-ee,  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands 
of  the  *Ar6dr  The  Chaldee  plural  'Arddaff^th 
(^*yV)  occurs  in  Dan.  v.  21 :  Nebuchadneziai'^R 
"dwelling  was  with  the  wild  asses."  Bochnrt 
{Hierox.  ii.  218)  and  Roeenmiiller  {Sch.  m  V.  T. 
1.  c),  Lee  {Comment,  on  Job,  1.  c),  Gesenius 
{Thes.  s.  V.)  suppose  *ar6d  and  pere  to  be  identical 
in  meaning;  the  last-named  writer  says  that 
pere  is  the  Hebrew,  and  *ar6d  the  Aramaean ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  names  stand  for 
different  animals. 

The  subject  which  rektes  to  the  different 
animals  known  as  wild  asses  has  recently  received 
very  valuable  elucidation  from  Mr.  Blythe  in 
a  paper  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  (1859),  a  reprint  of  which  appears 
in  the  October  No.  of  The  Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History  (1860).  This  writer  enu- 
merates seven  species  of  the  division  Asinus  ;— 
in  all  probability  the  species  known  to  the  ancient 
Jews  are  Asinus  hemippusy  which  inhabits  the 
deserts  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia ;  and  Asinus  vulgaris  of  N.  E. 
Africa,  the  true  onager  or  aboriginal  wild  ass, 
whence  the  domesticated  breed  is  sprung ;  probably 
also,  the  Asinus  onager,  the  Koulan  or  Ghorkhur, 
which  is  found  in  Western  Asia  from  48^  N.  lati- 

but  Ffirst  (JTcb.  Concord,  s.  ▼.)  demurs  strongly  to  this 
etymology. 

*  Prom  ll^y,  fervere. 

•  li^y.  from  root  iny,  *«  to  flee,"  -  to  be  untamed." 

Bochart  thinks  the  word  is  onoroatopoetic 

C  2 


Cudc  lODthward  to  Vermt,,  BtluchbUa,  uid  W»Mni 
India,  wu  not  unknuwn  lo  the  andeat  Ucbrewt, 
(hough  in  idl  piobobility  thejr  confoDDdsd  tfacM 
»peciM.  The  Aiiiua  AemitoiMH,  or  IbhiCTelai, 
•- '  from  Aiiniu  hrmtppia  (with 


-ft 
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IIS  of  AimtK  hemifjna,  the  AiiTTiu  wiU^ 
nu3  vutgariif   the    tn»  oosgfT — and 
Aihtut  magir,  the  Koaliin  or  GlmrkhDr 
d  Weston  India. 

The  following  quotation  ftwn  Mr.  Blttht's 
Jusbl*  paper  ii  given  u  IIIiutntiTe  of  the  .-<np- 
tnnJ  lUuiion.  lo  wiW  ««• ;— "  To  Ih*  tat  of  tht 
nu^  of  Um  Gbor-Uiur  lies  that  of  jIj«m  tamvjw, 
or  true  Hnniooai  of  ucient  wriien— Ibi  pu- 
ticuUr  ipeciei  a|yKtro(itu9od  in  the  bonl:  of  Job. 
HDd  ^ain  that  Dotn^  hj  Xenopboflp  Therri^  a 
recent  KMoantotit  bj  Mr.  Id^ard  in  Xnitfi  o»l 
itt  Renuiiu  (p.  32*).  Returning  from  the  Sinbs. 
he  wai  riding  through  the  deaert  to  Tel  Aftr,  loJ 
there  he  miibwli  »  troop  of  them  for  a  bail  ft 
horae  with  the  B»douin  riders  tMKwIidl"  "Tbf 
reader  will  remember,"  he  tMt,  "that  Xeoot*!' 
mmtioni  (heae  bwutifnl  animals.  >hidi  he  iiiu>i 
hare  leen  dnriog  his  march  oier  these  "it  [Jan. 
. . . .  '  The  eonntrj.'  aari  he.  ■  wji  a  plain  throadt- 
ODt,  M  eren  as  the  lea,  and  full  of  womwood ;  il 
any  other  kind  of  jJiruha  or  reedi  grew  then  ih« 
had  all  in  arotoatie  nnell,  but  nott«»  appeand. .  . 
The  anea,  wh«  thej  were  punnHl,  baling  pari 
ground  on  the  horKs.  ■tood  itill  (for  thej  uc«M 
them  much  in  "peed);  and  when  thne  came  up 
with  them  tliey  did  the  sune  thii^  (gain  .... 
TfieBeah  of  thoM  that  were  taken  *a.  like  Ihtl - 
a  red  deer,  but  more  Imder'  {Anab.  i.  p).  "!o 
fleetoeas,'  oootinus  Mr.  Lajairt,  *  thcf  tqital  ''" 
gattlle,  aad  to  orertake  them  '    "  '"  ■  -"■''■  ' 


of  the  I 


feat  which  «!• 

DHrakiTclM 

th  ami  Kag.<^  XM- 


T,plidi"'(Ai» 
liai.  rol.  ri.  No.  S(,  p.  243).  i 

The  (objoinsd  woodcut  repreaenta  mne  kial  </ 
'ild  us  depicted  on  DHmnnieati  at  Penepolis. 


BADGEH-BKDJB  (D-vm  n'"*.  Wtf  M  - 
dil-tm;  PIW,  (oiAasA  |Ei.'»Ti.  10);  Vp^' 
iaKMwxi'Ai±  «d.  Ur*iro;  Compl.  Urf«,  '■- 
vinijM^i^H  in  Ei.  UT.  i ;  Alei.  Mffwa  (jm  - 
E.,  HIV.  7 ;  Ujitrtos  ;  Aq.  and  Sjm.  IMir*  --■ 
Ei.  lyi.   10:  p<lla  ianliiiiat,     —-'•—■     r- 


iiiTi.  19;  Num.  iv.  6,  8,  II.  12,  1*.  ;"■■ 
Ezek.  in.  10  (odlort  occun  without  ***.  » 
tpeationr^  a^  the  sohslancc  out  of  whidi  w^^ 


(■miliar.    We  nuf  therefore 
the'AlUnand  fsrs  t"  ' 

for  the  different  jpecl'i 


ipeai'  to  have  formed  the  u 
t  wcred  articles.  TlJee  is  i 
he  DManing  of  the  woid  tv' 
oni  Hem  narir  all  agneJ  U 
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imoUc  not  ui  auimat,  but  n  colour,  dther  black  or 
ski-Uue;  unongst  the  namra  of  thow  wbo  adopt 
thii  iotupnution  ue  Bschnrt  (/Ticrot.  ii  :I87), 
liawniilW  (ScAoJ.  od  r.  T.,  El.  iiT.  5  J  Kiek. 
ivi.  I'j).  Bjueus  ((fe  CWcfii  H^rotorum,  lib.  i. 
rh.  i),  Scheuchier  {/"ij/J.  S.rcr,  iu  Ei.  jit.  5). 
r^uLbum  (AM.  £<r.  >.  T.),  who  oUerrH  that  ■'  an 
oulnuioit  corering  for  the  tabernacle  of  aiure  or 
iij-bliie  wai  (ery  proper  to  represeiit  the  tUf  or 
uure  boundary  «'  (h*  njnteni."  .Some  Kraona.  u 
iSH'^'pemian  of  Lutherand  the  A.  V.,  led  apparvntlj 
by  llie  tSialdee,*  and  peihaps  \ij  a  certain  limi- 
biti  orwuud  betweCD  the  wordj  tuxhaih,  I^lcu, 
iihi,  have  suppoed  that  the  badgei'  {melts  taiua) 
E  daiotid,  but  this  It  clfaily  an  error,  for  tlie 
bulger  ii  not  found  id  the  INhle  land*— othcn,  aK 
•>^er  and  Hareuber^  (in  Muaaeo  Brem.  ii.  SV2), 
lave  tbought  that  some  kind  of  wolf,  known 
bv  ihe  Gierft  name  »in,  and  the  Aoihic  Shaghii 
\'  mleuded.k  HasaeDB  {laDitxrt.  Philolog.Sj/llogi 
iiii.  II.  $17)  and  Baadiing,  in  hia  preface  to  th 
tf.iome  of  Sciieuchier'i  PAytiai  Sacra,  are  t 
opiLiiiin  that  tac/uah  denola  a  oetacean  anima 
till:  TrichecAuM  manatia  of  Liouaeiu,  which,  hon 
icFr,  ia  oulj  finutd  in  America  and  the  West  ladies. 
Uilmi  with  SebaJd  Rau  {Caametit.  de  iis  gi 
rj  Arab,  p%  ustun  Tabemac,  ftmrvnt  repfti 
Tmj.  ad  RhcD.  17M,  ch.  ii.)  are  Id  favour 
IjciuA  reprcHDting  aome  kind  of  teal  (PAod 
tMint,    Lin.).       Dr.   Gedde«    (Crit.     " 

Eimilar  (I)  creature."  OTmcdeni  writei 
(/'icf.  Bihl.  on  Ei.  iiv.  S)  thluka  that  tachaih 
iKieta  Bomc  dean  animal,  ai  In  all  probability  the 
stinefm  oncltan  animal  would  not  have  Iwen  used 
f^r  the  sacred  coreringB.  Col.  Ii.  Smith  (£ncj,e. 
WV  Lit.  art.  Badger),  wilt  much  planiibilily, 
i/.njfctuto  that  iocAoji  refers  l»  some  ruminant  ol 
tbe.Vigocerina  or  Dnmaline  groups,  as  these  animals 
lie  kaown  to  the  natives  under  the  names  ol 
f  ir«»,  tkacfuae  (varietiw,  he  aajs,  of  the  word 
l.fA'isA),  and  hare  a  deep  grey,  or  slat;  (Ayjjinai) 
»lnuied  sliin.     Dr,  Kobinwn  on  this  subject  {B9>. 

P.':i.  171)  writes,  "The  superior  of  the   — 

It  hinai  pi«ured  for  me  a  pnir  of  thi 
iiiuilly  worn  by  (he  Bedouin  of  the  j 
nwl*  of  the  ihiclt  Ain  of  a  fi»h  which  is  caught  ia 
the  Ited  Sea.  The  Arabs  round  the  convent  called 
II  Tun,  but  could  give  no  fuither  account  of  it 
thu  that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.  It  is  a 
li-des  of  Hslioore,  named  by  Ehrenberg*  (Symi. 
rti/i.  11.)  Halioara  hemprechei.  The  skin  is 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  for 
tlie  eitfmal  corering  of  a  tabernacle  which  waa 
twBlructed  at  Sinai,  but  would  seem  hardly  a 
Ruing  material  for  th*  ornamental  aandals  belonging 
to  Ihe  tBrtly  attire  of  high-bom  dames  in  Palestine, 
docribed  by  Che  prophet  tlsekiel.'* 

It  is  dilficult  to   undentand   why  the  ancient 
Terfious  have   interpreted    the   won]   tachash  to 
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I  a  colour,  an  explanation  which  has,  as  Geee- 
niDarkti  no  ground  «Iher  in  the  etymology 
the  cogiute  lamotget.  Wbalever  is  the  sib- 
stance  indkHted  by  lacKaik  it  i>  evident  from  Ex. 


IT, 23  th 


g  the  Riodus,  and  tt 


the  Israelite 

tion  of  the  sentenixs  wher?  the  name  occurs 
(for  the  word  6r6th,  "  skins,"  is  always,  with  one 

tachaiK),  seems  In  imply 

imal  and  Dot  ■  ixloui-  is  de- 
noted by  it.    The  Arabic  ducAasA  or  (ucAasA  denotes 
dolphin,  but  in  all  probability  is  not  restricted  io 

lacean.''  The  skin  of  the  ^uJtcDre  fnim  its  hard- 
»  would  be  well  sailed  lor  making  toln  for  shoes, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Arabs  near 
Cape  Huewndum  apply  the  skin  of  these  aninula 
(or  a  similar  purpose  (Col.  II.  Smith,  t.  c).  The 
Ilalkort  TabtmaaUi  ii  found  in  the  Red  Sea.  and 


was  obsen-ed  by  liupi*!!  (ifiu.  .i'^'"':.  i-  H:'. 
i.  8),  who  gave  the  animal  the  above  name,  on  the 
coni  banks  of  the  AbystlniaD  coast  Or  perhaps 
locAos*  may  denote  a  sad .  the  skin  of  which  animal 
would  euit  all  the  denuinds  of  Ihe  Scriptural  allu- 
sions. Pliny  (fl.  A',  ii.  55)  says  seal  skins  were 
used  at  coverings  for  tenU  ;  but  it  is  quite  impne- 
sible  to  come  to  any  satisfnclory  conclusion  iu  an 
attempt  to  idenlifv  the  animal  denoted  by  tlw 
■lebrew  word. 

BALM  (nX,  Mrt!  m,  tzM:  Pvrirt,:  re- 
ina)  occnni  in'Oen.  Jiivii!  ^5  as  one  of  ihe  sub- 
.taocca  which  Ihe  Ithmneliles  were  bringing  from 
Gilead  to  take  into  Egypt;  inUen.  iliii.  11,  as  one 
of  the  presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph  ;  in  Jer. 
rtii,  2^,  ilvi.  ' ' 
balm   0 


'  IC^JDD.  - 


1,  ii.  8    when 


a   of  Gilead  had  a  meJicinal   value ;    In  Bi. 
i.  17  {ma^n,  ■■  .win  ")  as  an  article  of  com- 
ce  imported  by  Judah  into  Tyre, 
lany  flttetnpt:^  have  been  made  t^i  identify  the 


^y,ss3  {fvAoA),  as  at 


Is  ^jili  (du'/in).  Perli«|is,ll«re(iire,<iia*iu* 
kofh  tkid  a  vtde  signtlkation.  Tlie  Hebrew  ^nFI 
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txort  by  different  writers,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
can  be  considered  oondasive.  The  Sjriac  version 
in  Jer.  viii.  22,  and  the  Samailtan  in  Gen.  zxxvii.  25, 
suppose  cera,  **  wax,"  to  be  meant ;  othen,  as  the 
Arabic  version  in  the  passages  cited  in  Genesis, 
conjecture  tKeriaca,  a  medical  oompoand  of  great 
supposed  virtue  in  serpent  bites.  Of  the  same  opinion 
is  Castell  (^Lex,  Hept,  s.  v.  ^"IV).  Luther  and  the 
Swedish  version  have  "  salve,"  **  ointment,"  in  the 
passages  in  Jeremiah ;  but  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17  they  read 
"  mastick."  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  Junius  and  Tremel- 
lius,  Deodatius,  &c.,  have  '*  balm  "  or  "  balsam,"  as 
the  A.  V.  (Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  180)  identifies  the  tzori 
with  the  mastick-tree  (Pistacia  lentiscas). 

BosenmtUler  (Bibl.  Bot.  169)  beUeves  that  the 
preased  juice  of  uie  firuit  of  the  auo^um-tree  (Elae- 
agnm  anguatifoliusi  Lin.  [?] ),  or  narrow-leaved 
oleaster)  is  the  substance  denoted  ;  *  but  the  same 
author,  in  another  place  {Schol.  m  Gen.  zxxvii.  25), 
moitions  the  baliam  of  Mecca  (An^ris  opobalaamum, 
Lin.),  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  778)  and  Dio* 
dorus  Siculua  (ii.  132),  as  being  probably  the  txori 
(see  Kitto,  Fhyt.  Hist,  Pal,  273;  Hasselquiat, 
TVaMb,  p.  293).  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyd,  Bib. 
*  JM^  is  unable  to  identify  the  trort  with  any  of  the 
nnmeroua  substances  that  have  been  referred  to  it. 

Joeephus  (Ant,  viii.  6,  §7)  mentions  a  current 
opinion  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
first  introduced  the  balsam  into  Judaea,  having  made 
Solomon  a  present  of  a  root.  If  this  be  so— but 
perhaps  it  was  merely  a  tradition — the  tzori  cannot 
be  restricted  to  rq>resent  the  produce  of  this  tree, 
as  the  word  occurs  in  Genesis,  and  the  plant  was 
known  to  the  patriarchs  as  growing  in  the  hilly 
-district  of  Gilead. 

Haaselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true 
balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  sa3rs  that  the  exudation 
from  the  plant  *'  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  pellucid. 
It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  i-esinous, 
balsamic,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious 
or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be 
drawn  into  long  threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a  Tuikish 
surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediately  from  Mecca, 
described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  virtues ;  which 
are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic  they  know,  if 
taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen  a  weak  stomadi ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  a  roost  excellent  and  capital 
remedy  for  curing  wounds,  for  if  a  few  drops  are 
applied  to  the  fresh  wound,  it  cures  it  in  a  very 
short  time"  {Travels,  293). 

The  trees  which  certainly  appear  to  have  the  best 
claim  for  representing  the  Scriptui'al  tzori — sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  any  one  particular  tree  is 
denoted  by  the  term — are  the  Pistacia  lentiacus 
(roastick),  and  the  Amyris  opobahdmum,  Lin.,  the 
Balsamodendron  opobahamum,  or  gUeadense  of 
modem  botanists  (Balm  of  Gilead).  One  argument 
in  &vour  of  the  firat-named  tree  rests  upon  the  fiict 
that  its  name  in  Arabic  {dseri,  dseru)  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  Arabian  naturalists  have 
attributed  great  medicinal  virtues  to  the  resin 
afTorded  by  this  tree  (Dioscor.  i.  90,  91  ;  Plin. 
zxiv.  7 ;  Avicenna,  edit.  Arab.  pp.  204  and  277,  in 
Celsius).  The  Pistacia  lentiscus  has  been  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  both  by  Ranwolf  and  Pococke 
(Strand.  Fhr,  Palaest,  No.  561).  The  derivaUon 
of  the  worri  from  a  root,  **  to  flow  forth,**  ^  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  identihes  the  pre»ed  oil  of  the 


*  From  Manndrell's  descrlpUon  of  the  suckum  Dr. 
Hooker  nohasStatlngly  identifies  It  with  BoIomUu  Aegyp- 
Uaoa,  which  he  mw  sbandanUj  at  Jericho. 
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zuckum  {Balanites  AegypUaca  [?] )  with  tike  ixori, 
although  this  oil  is  in  very  high  e»teem  amoagyt 
the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  balm  of  Mecca, 
as  being  more  cificacious  in  wounds  and  bruise>  (^ 
Mariti,  ii.  353,  ed.  Lond.).  Maundneli  (Jo^trufi 
from  Alep,  to  Jerua.,  p.  86),  when  near  the  Lteai 
Sea,  saw  the  zuc^um-tree.  He  says  it  is  a  thoror 
bu^  with  small  leaves,  and  that  **  the  firuit  both  a. 
shape  and  colour  resembles  a  small  unripe  walant 
The  kernels  of  this  fruit  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  moftar, 
and  then,  putting  the  pulp  into  scalding  water,  tlh-r 
skim  oflf  Uie  oyl  which  rises  to  the  top :  this  oji 
they  take  inwardly  for  bruises,  and  apply  it  out- 
wardly to  green  wounda. ....  I  procured  a  bottle 
of  it,  and  have  fodnd  it  upon  some  small  trraU  a 
very  healing  medidne."  "  Thia,"  aays  Dr.  Rofaiir<4 
{Bib,  Res,  ii.  291),  <<  is  the  modern  balsam  or  od 
of  Jericho."  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  tzori  does  not 
refer  to  an  exudation  from  any  particular  tree,  bat 
was  intended  to  denote  any  kixid  of  resinous  sub> 
stance  whidi  had  a  medicinal  va)ue.  The  tz<jri, 
then,  may  represent  the  gum  of  the  Pistacia  U»- 
tisctu,  or  that  of  the  Balsamodendron  cpoftufanuR. 
[Spices  ;  Mastick.]  Compare  Winer,  Biblitck. 
Bealicdrt,  s.  v.  for  numerous  references  from  aade&t 
and  modem  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  balm  ir 
balsam-tree,  and  Hooker's  Kew  Garden  Jiise,  L 
p.  257. 

BABLET  (n*^,  seSrahz  k(hHi  hordem, 

the  well-known  useful  cereal,  mention  of  which  :> 
made  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible.  Pliev 
{JI,  N.  xviii.  7)  states  that  barley  is  one  of  th> 
most  ancient  articles  of  diet.  It  was  erown  br  t£- 
Egyptians  (Ex.  ix.  31 ;  Herodl  ii.  77 ;  Dtodor.  il  J4 . 
Phn.  xxii.  2.5);  and  by  the  Jews  (Lev.  xxvii.  IG; 
Deut.  viii.  8 ;  Ruth  ii.  17,  &c.),  who  used  it  tor 
baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amiHigst  the  poor  •  Jo^j. 
vii.  13 ;  2  K.  iv.  42 ;  John  vi.  9,  13);  for  nnLi; 
into  bread  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  besns,  lectLes 
millet,  &c.  (Ex.  iv.  9)  ;  for  making  into  cske  ix 
iv.  12) ;  as  fodder  for  horses  (IK.  iv.  26).  C\o- 
pare  also  Juvenal  (viii.  154) ;  and  Pliny  {B.  3'. 
xviii.  14  ;  xxviii.  21),  who  states  that  thongh  barW 
vra»  extensively  used  by  the  ancients,  it  had  id  h^ 
time  fidlen  into  disrepute,  and  waa  generallj  »<«< 
as  fodder  for  cattle  only.  Sonnini  says  that  bsiVr 
is  the  common  food  for  horses  in  the  East.  Oitt 
and  rye  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  and  p^> 
haps  not  known  to  them.  [Rte.]  (Sec  aL<K>  Kit!« . 
Phys.  H,  of  Pal.  2 14.)  Barley  is  mentioQed  ia  XJt 
Mishnah  as  the  food  of  horses  and  aaaes. 

The  barley  harvest  is  mentioned  Kuth  L  A 
ii.  13;  2  Sam.  xxL  9,  10.  It  takes  place  in  IV 
lestine  in  March  and  April,  and  in  the  hiUj  i-^ 
tricts  as  late  as  May;  but  the  period  of  co^>< 
varies  according  to  the  localities  where  the  t*<n 
grows.  Mariti  {Drac,  416)  says  that  the  ba  r 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho  begins  to  ripen  ia  Ap* . 
Niebuhr  {Besch,  von  Arab.  p.  160)  ftnari  hxi-.^ 
ripe  at  the  end  of  March  in  the  fields  about  J«a- 
salem.  The  bailey  harvest  always  pttc«ks  t^ 
wheat  harvest,  in  some  places  by  a  week,  a  ct-^ 
by  fully  three  weeks  (RobUMon,  Bib.  Bes.  ii.  99,  '-'> 
In  Egypt  the  barley  is  about  a  month  eariier  te  i 
the  wheat;  whence  its  total  dtttractioo  by  th' 
hail-storm  (Ex.  ix.  31).  Barley  was  sowo  si  «r 
time  between  November  and  March,  aomdin^  t* 
the  season.    Niebohr  sUtes  that  he  saw  a  crop  so-' 


*  mVf  *  to  ^^  ••  •  ^roond  from  •  **^'*   "^  ^ 
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natr  Syrlac  and  AiaUc  have  a  similar 


•     fiABLEY 

Jenualem  ripe  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  field 
which  bad  heen  jost  newly  sown.  Dr.  Kitto  adduces 
the  authority  of  the  Jewish  writers  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  above  statement  {Phys.  If.  Pal.  229). 
This  answers  to  the  winter  and  spring>sown  wheat 
of  our  own  coontry ;  and  though  the  former  is  ge- 
Denlly  ripe  somewhat  earlier  than  the  latter,  yet 
the  hanrest-time  of  both  is  the  same.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  Jews :  the  winter  and  spring-sown  barley 
vvn  ufloally  gathered  into  the  gamers  aboat  the 
same  time ;  though  of  course  the  very  late  spring- 
sown  crops  most  have  been  gathered  in  some  time 
afler  the  others. 

Major  Skinner  {Adventures  in  an  Overland  Jour- 
uy  U>  Twiia,  i.  330)  observed  near  Damascus  a  field 
newly  sown  with  barley,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  submersion  similar  to  what  is  done  to  rice-Helds. 
Dr.  Boyle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "Barley") 
wiUi  good  reason  supposes  that  this  explains  Is.  xxxii. 
20:  "Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters ;'* 
and  demors  to  the  explanation  which  many  writers 
have  given,  viz.  that  allusion  is  made  to  the  mode 
m  which  rice  is  cultivated.  We 'cannot,  however, 
at  all  agree  with  this  writer,  that  the  passage  in 
iiicdes.  xi.  1  has  any  refei-ence  to  irrigation  of  newly- 
sown  barley  fields.  Solomon  in  the  context  is  en- 
fordog  obligations  to  liberality,  of  that  especial 
nature  which  looks  not  for  a  recompense :  as  Bishop 
Hall  says,  **  Bestow  thy  beneficence  on  those  from 
whom  there  is  no  probability  of  a  return  of  kind- 
ness." It  is  clear,  that,  if  allusion  is  made  to  the 
mode  of  culture  referred  to  above,  either  in  the  case 
of  rice  or  barley,  the  force  and  moral  worth  of  the 
lesson  is  lost ;  for  the  motive  of  such  a  sowing  is 
expectation  of  an  abundant  return.  The  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  surely  this :  "  Be  liberal  to  those 
who  are  as  little  likely  to  repay  thee  ^^ain,  as  bread 
or  com  cast  into  the  pool  or  the  river  is  likely  to 
return  again  unto  thee."  Barley,  as  an  article 
of  human  food,  was  less  esteemed  than  wheat. 
[Bread.]  Compare  also  Calpumius  {Eel,  iii. 
W),  Pliny  {B.  N.  xvik.  7),  and  Livy  (xxvii.  13), 
who  teUs  us  that  the  Roman  cohorts  who  lost  their 
staodanls  were  punished  by  having  barley  bread 
giveu  them  instead  of  wheaten.  The  Jews,  accord- 
ing to  Tract.  Sanhedr.  c.  9,  §5,  had  the  following 
Isw:  '<  Si  quia  loris  caesns  redderit  jussu  judicum 
arcae  inditua  hordeo  cibatttr,  donee  venter  ejus  i-um- 
patur."  That  barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  little 
oteemed  in  Palestuie^  we  have  the  authority  of 
modem  travelleia  to  shew.  Dr.  Thomson  (  T/ie  Land 
(nd  the  Book,  p.  449)  says  **  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  these  people  to  complain  that  their 
oppressors  have  left  them  nothing  but  barley  bread 
to  eat"  This  fiict  is  important,  as  serving  to  elu- 
cidate some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why,  for  instance, 
was  barley  meal,  and  not  the  ordinary  meal-ofiering  ! 
of  wheat  flour,  to  be  the  jealousy-offering  (Num.  I 
V.  15)?  Because  thereby  is  denoted  the  low  reputa- 
tion in  which  the  implicated  parties  were  held.  The 
homer  and  a  half  of  barley,  as  port  of  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2),  has  doubtless 
a  similar  typical  meaning.  With  this  circumstance 
in  rememlvanix,  bow  forcible  is  the  expression  in 
Eiekiel  (xiii.  19),  "  Will  ye  pollute  me  among  my 

*  The  Hebrew  woixi  rTWb  »•  derived  from  HjJ^, 

lum-fre;  so  called  from  the  long  rongh  awns  which  are 
attached  to  the  busk.    Similarly,  kordeum  Is  from  korrere. 

^  From  ^X;=  Vti  Cfi*«toO.  "the  night  was  dark." 
and  «|3y,  -  flyliig" :  MiJfTvpts,  from  w^  -  night" :  vefper-  • 
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people  for  handfuls  of  barley  i  "  And  how  does  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  aid  to  point  out  the  connexion 
between  Gideon  and  the  barley-cake,  in  the  dream 
which  the  "  man  told  to  his  fellow"  (Judg.  vii.  13). 
Gideon's  **  &mily  was  poor  in  Manasseh — and  he  was 
the  least  in  his  father's  house  ;'*  and  doubtless  the 
Midianites  knew  it.  Agidh,  the  Israelites  had  been 
oppressed  by  Midian  for  the  space  of  seven  years. 
Very  appropriate,  therefore,  is  the  dream  and  the 
interpretation  thereof.  The  despised  and  humble 
Israeiitish  deliverer  was  as  'a  mere  vile  barley-cake 
in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  On  this  passage  Dr. 
Thomson  remai-ks,  "  If  the  Midianites  were  accus- 
tomed in  their  extemporaneous  songs  to  call  Gideon 
and  his  band  **  cakea  of  barley  brewi,'*  as  their  suc- 
cessors the  haughty  Bedawln  often  do  to  ridicule 
their  enemies,  the  application  wotdd  be  all  the  more 
natural."  That  bu'ley  was  cultivated  abuiMiantly 
in  Palestine  is  clear  fitnn  Deut.  viii.  8,  2  Chr.  ii. 
10,  15. 

The  cultivated  barleys  are  usually  divided  intd 
**  two-rowed "  and  "  six-rowed"  kinds.'  Of  the  first 
the  Hordevm  distichum,  the  common  summer  barley 
of  England,  is  an  example ;  while  the  ff.  hexa- 
stichumy  or  winter  barley  of  farmers,  will  serve  to 
represent  the  latter  kind.  The  kind  usually  grown 
in  Palestine  is  the  H.  distichum.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  description.* 

BAT  (^?tDg,  'hatalleph :  yvicrtpls :  vespertilio). 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  A.  V.  is  cor- 
rect in  its  rendering  of  this  word :  the  derivation 
of  the  Hebrew  name,^  the  authority  of  the  old  ver- 
sions, which  are  all  agreed  upon  the  point,'  and  the 
context  of  the  passages  where  the  Hebrew  woi-d 
occurs,  are  condusive  as  to  the  meaning.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  A.  V.  of  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Deut. 
xiv.  18,  the  *hataUeph  doses  the  lists  of  "  foicls 


Bat.    (TteiAoBotu  per  fatal—.') 

that  shall  not  be  oaten ;"  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ancients  considered  the  bnt  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  6fA, 
"  fowls,"  which  literally  means  "  a  wing,"  might 
be  applied  to  any  winged  creature:  indeed  this 
seems  clear  fiom  Lev.  xi.  20,  where,  immediately 
afler  the  'hatalleph  is  mentioned,  the  following 
words,  which  were  doubtless  suggested  by  this 
name,  occur:  "  All  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon 

taio,  trom  "vesper,"  the  evening.  Bat,  perbapa,  from 
Motto,  blaeta  (see  Wedgwood,  Diet.  Engl  EiymoL). 

e  With  the  exception  of  the  Syriac,  which  has  ).fiDQ^ 
(t'ixuo\  "a peacock." 


xijr  BAY-TBEE     ' 

•U  Tour,  tbsli  b*  u  abomination  unto  joa."  fie- 
lidci  Ihc  puMgH  died  ibore,  msBtion  of  Uie  bit 
ocean  in  Ii.  ii.  20 1  "  In  tlut  (U7  s  mui  lUll  oit 
bia  idoli  of  tilrer  and  hia  idoli  of  ^Id  ....  to  the 
main  and  to  Uta  bate ;"  and  in  Baruch  tj.  22.  in 
the  pua^fl  that  h  ^phically  aata  forth  tba  Tuiitj' 
of  the  BabjrloDiafa  idala:  "Their  Taca  an  blacked 
through  the  imokt  that  Cometh  oat  of  the  tempie ; 
upon  their  bodin  and  hotdi  sit  bait,  mUDwi,  and 
birda,  and  the  cata  aUo." 

Ba^  ddigfal  to  take  np  lb«r  abode  In  carenu 
and  dark  placei.  SCTen]  ipedn  of  thew  animall 
are  (bund  in  Egypt,  aonie  of  which  occur  dmbtloa 
in  PaJeatine.  Moioaaua  Ritj^Ui.  Vegpertilio  pipit- 
treUut  rar.  Atggplva,  V.  auritm  Tar.  Acgi^., 
TbpAoiow  ptrforatvt,  2fycteria  IMiaiea,  RlUao- 
ptma  mkripliyBum,  Rhiaoiophia  triitia,  oca 
'■■ETI*- 
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ind  HamiDond  {Commetl.  «•  F:  nriii.)  oandde. 
Dr.  Boyle  (Kitto'i  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "  Biiacii"'j 
~igg«ti  the  Arabic  Ai/tmi,  vhkh  he  ayt  ii  dr- 
Tibed  in  Arabic  worki  on  Hatsia  Medica  a>  a  Im 
hating  leava  like  the  giar  or  "  baj-tne."  Tim 
inioo  must  be  t^)ectcd  aa  uniupfiMttil  b;  ur 
thority. 

Perhape  no  ti«e  vhaterer  1)  Inteodnl  bj  Ot 
won!  <zrdc^  which  ocean  in  aevenl  poaiga  of 
Bible,  and  signiRca  "  a  natire/'  io  rA- 
tiadiatiDrtion  to  "  a  ftrangn^."  or  **  a  farriptn.^ 
Comp.  Ut.  iTi.  29:  "  Ye  ahall  tStiet  fiwr  Mut 
wbpthtr  it  be  one  of  yoor  own  rmiilii 
(mtKn,  Uttrich)  or  a  etranger  Uiat  loiMinKib 
amoi^  70a."  The  epithet  "*  green/*  aa  Cdniu  ioi 
obserred,  is  b;  no  mant  the  onlj  measing  of  Uk 
Hebrew  word  ;  for  the  tame  woid  oocnn  m  Iv, 
■  ■  hen  KebuchadneuBT  uses  it  of  hinnclf: 
fioipvhing  la  mv  palace."  In  all  o[K« 
where  the  woni  eirich  occur*  it  eridwili 
ioFaiTun(CetL /fiW^.  i.  196).  lii<.f 
port  of  thia  Tiew.we  may  obier™  that  tbe  «i:t 
tranalatfll  *'  in  great  power  ** '  more  litnallr  ^~- 
bf  formidable,"  or  "  to  auw  tsiM-." 
ud  lliat  the  word  which  tbe  A.  V.  tTanalii- 
properly  malia  >" 
**]iLake  bare."  The  pavoge  then  ml|^t  bf  tbu 
paraphifucd  ;  "  I  have  aeon  Ih*  nickn]  a  iBmc  lo 
'  ■  '      ■         '"'  barefamd  anJadlr,  Jul 


Has;  iraTellen  bare  noticed  thf  tmmenae 
bara  of  tula  that  are  found  in  cavema  in  (he 
and  Layard  aaj a  that  on  the  occaiion  of  a  riaii 
carem  these  DoiHHne  benala  compelled  him  to  ■^^ 
(Siniah  OHd  Babglan,  p.  307).  To  thia  day 
animala  linJ  a  congenial  Inrldng  abode  "  a 
the  remahis  of  idoli  and  the  sculpturod  i*pr««»ota- 
tiooa  of  idolatroua  practical "  (Script.  Sat.  H.  p.  8) 
thns  fbrcibly  atleating  the  meaning  of  the  propbt 
Iiaiah'a  words.  Bats  belong  to  tbe  order  Chtirop- 
Itra,  class  ifinnnuJia. 

BAY-TBEE  (mtN,*  tirdch :  KiBpat 
0ino :  ctdna  Libamj'.  It  ia  dillicult  to 
what  grounds  the  tranalatora  of  the  A.  V.  hiTe 
undaialood  the  Habrew  woid  of  Ps.  mrii.  35  to 
aignifj  a  "  bay-tree  " !  aach  a  rendering  la  entirely 
noiupported  by  any  kind  of  eridence.  Uost  of  tl^ 
Jewish  doGlora  nnilerttand  by  the  term  ttrdch 


ie  proud  native  of  tbe  land. 
Law  the  oppmsloD  of  (he  atni 
Ibrbidden,  perhapa  tbeielbre  — 
acta  of  oppreasioD  ia  made 


a  tbe  LcniKil 


in  theae  woidi  af  ibi 


BDEhLnm  irh-^2,bed6lacK:  tttf^,  tfi-  , 
vraXXor:  EnlaffAan). a prtdona subataBO. thi nanv 
of  which  occura  in  Ga.  ii.  12,  with  •'pM'  ir< 
»  of  the  produrtkaia  of  tbe  bOil 
ofHarilah.  and  In  Nam.  n.  T,  when  «»ii>  n 
colour  compared  to  bdtlliwH.  Thei*  a™  frw  wV. 
jecta  that  hare  been  more  coptooaly  diacniaed  (hr 
thia  one,  which  relatea  to  the  nature  of  lb<  inn' 
drooled  by  the  Hebrew  woid  btdilacii ;  and  it  not 
be  confcaaed  that  notwithatanding  the  labour  be- 
atowfd  open  It,  wears  atill  as  mu^  in  Ihednk  » 
erer.for  i  t  ii  quite  ImpoaiUeta  lay  wbeUn-  taJoli'* 
deno(ea  a  miiural,  or  an  animal  pr*dartka>  era 
Tegetnble  eiudation.  Some  writna  hare  tajf^i 
that  the  word  should  be  written  Jw«aQl  (br^r.  >^ 
stead  of  h*dHac\,  as  Wahl  (in  Denr.  Aiir,  p  »■' 
and  Hartmann  {de  Mulier.  Htbrmc,  fa.  M'.  bi-i 

gfenlenld. 


0  m™*.  which  i,  only  a  paler. 

1  out  of  the  question,  fw  tiie  bitrl 


with  Nun 


.i.7>,-l 


Bil*- 

ii  the  intcTpretatiro 


given  in  the  margin  of  tht 
aa  the  Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow  the  LXX.,  1 
reads  "  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  mistaking  the  II( 
woid  for  one  of  aomewhat  similar  fomi.^  C 
(/ffrroi.  i.  194)  agreea  with  the  author  0 
siith  Greek  edition,  which  gites  atrtixi^i'  (mdi- 
gma,  "one  bom  in  the  land")  la  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebnw  word:  with  (his  T>ew  Rabbi  Si^oiDon 

•  From  rnt.  "■'w  at  t-lol). 


beryl  ia  yellow  01 
natoa  the  tutf-i  ("  arbunde  '|  of  tbe  LX.X  ' 
Gen.  I.  c.)  moat  be  nJKted ;  while  ■^WnU" 
[■•  cryatal ')  of  the  aame  maoo,  which  iateipnta- 
tion  ia  adopted  bT  Reland  (da  5shi  Paradim.  {1^  . 
ii  mere  conjectnie.  The  Greek.  Veoetiao.  uti  "- 
Amble  renaoos,  with  sotoe  of  the  Jewiih  d«f«-. 
underttand  "peaHi"  to  be  intended  bytheHc)*'^ 
wonj  ;  and  thia  interpretation  Bodiarl  ( HitrM. 
592)  and  Gwnius  accept ;  on  tbi  otkr  buJ  t- 
Gr.  venionBof  A^oih^  Theralnlxai,  and  S™ijik*=-. 
Jcaephaa(^ii<.  lii.  1,  $6),  SalmHm  (fiyi  htr<  ! 
IHl),  Celslaa(0i(ro6.  i.  32«),S|imigell^^i' 

'  iTWriD-    SeetMBittTwLriinaLLn 
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ffai,  i.  18,  and  CmnmetU,  in  Dioacor.  i.  80),  and 
a  feir  modera  writera  bdiere,  with  the  A.  V.,  that 
6a/oAicA=bdelliuin,  i,e,  an  odoriferoiu  exudation 
from  a  tree  which  is,  according  to  Kaempfer  {Amoen. 
Exot.  j>.  668)  the  Boraasua  flabettiformis,  Lin.  of 
Arabia  Felix;  compare  Pliny  {ff,  N.  xii.  9,  §19), 
where  a  fall  description  of  the  tree  and  the  gum  is 
fireo.  The  aromatic  gum,  according  to  Dioaoorides 
(i.  80)  was  called  /tdStXxow  or  ^Kxp^  y  '^  *^ 
cording  to  Pliny  brochon^  nudacham,  maldacony 
names  which  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  bedolach, 
Pltatns  (Cure.  i.  2, 7)  uses  the  word  bdeilium. 

As  regards  the  theory  which  explains  beddlach 
br  "  pearls,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evidence 
in  its  favour  is  very  inconclusive ;  in  the  first  place 
it  assames  that  Havilah  is  some  spot  on  the  Persian 
Golf  where  pearls  are  found,  a  point  however  which 
is  fairly  open  to  questicm ;  and  secondly,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  other  Hebrew  words 
for  '*  pearls,*'  viz.  Dar^  and  according  to  Bochart, 
Pininim,^  though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the 
mnining  of  this  latter  word. 

The  fiust  that  eben,  "a  stone,*'  is  prefixed  to 
sAoAam,  ''onyx,"  and  not  to  heddlach,  seems  to 
exclude  the  latter  from  being  a  mineral ;  nor  do  we 
think  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  say  "  that  such  a 
production  aa  bdelUnm  is  not  valuable  enough  to  be 
classed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,"  for  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  that  resinous  exudations  were  held 
in  very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
sacred  historian  should  mention,  as  fiir  as  may 
be  in  a  few  words,  the  varied  productions, 
vei2:etable  as  well  as  mineral,  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  speaking,  rather  than  confine  his  re- 
maii»  to  its  mineral  treasures;  and  since  there  is 
a  similarity  of  form  between  the  Greek  i38^AAiov, 
or  /lidcAjcor,  and  the  Hebrew  Iwdolach;  and  as 
ihis  opinion  is  well  supported  by  authority,  the 
balance  of  probabilities  ajppears  to  us  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  though  the  poiut 
will  probably  always  be  left  an  open  one.' 

BEANS  (!AB,'^  pSl:  K^ofiot:  fabd).  There 
appears  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Means  are  mentioned  with  various  other  things  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  as  having  been  brought  to  l3^vid 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  again 
in  Ezek.  ir.  9,  beans  are  mentioned  with  "  barley, 
lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches,"  which  the  prophet 
was  ordered  to  put  into  one  vessel  to  be  made  into 
bread.  Pliny  {ff,  N,  xviii.  12)  also  states  that 
beans  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Beans  are 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  which  country  grows  many 
of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils, 
kidney-beans,  vetches,  kc.  Beans  ai*e  in  blossom 
in  Palestine  in  January  ;  they  have  been  noticed  in 
flower  at  Lydda  on  the  23rd,  and  at  Sidon  and 
Acre  ercn  earlier  (Kitto,  Phys.  H.  Palest,  215) ; 
they  continue  in  flower  till  March.  In  Egypt 
beans  are  sown  in  November  and  reaped  in  the 
middle  of  February,  but  in  Syria  the  harvest  is  later. 

■  y^,  Heb.;  Arab.  .,3,  Arab. 

•  The  derivation  of  rOl^  ^  doubtful ;  but  FUrst's 
etTmoIogy  fhnn  7^3,  manare, Jluere,  "to distil,"  from 

root  ^^  or  7t3  (Greek.  ^&£AA-cu^X  is  in  favour  of  the 
bdeDimn. 
«  SlB«  from  ^B,  •*  to  roll,"  In  allusion  to  its  form. 
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Dr.  Kitto  (ibid.  319)  says  that  the  «  stalks  are 
cut  down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are  after- 
wards cut  and  crushed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of 
cattle ;  the  beans  when  sent  to  market  are  often  de- 
prived of  their  skins  by  the  action  of  two  small 
miW'Stones  (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  of  day 
dried  in  the  sun."  Dr.  Shaw  (Traveb,  i.  257,  8vo. 
ed.  1808)  says  that  in  Northern  Africa  beans  are 
usually  full  podded  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
continue  during  the  whole  spring;  that  they  are 
"  boiled  and  stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  are  the 
principal  food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions." 

Herodotus  (ii.  37)  states  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
abhor  the  sight  of  beans,  and  consider  them  impure, 
and  that  the  people  do  not  sow  this  pulse  at  all, 
nor  indeed  eat  what  grown  in  their  country ;  but 
a  passage  in  Diodorus  implies  that  the  abstinence 
from  this  article  of  food  was  not  general.  The 
remark  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  requires  limitation. 
The  dislike  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained for  beans  has  been  by  some  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  Egyptian  priests  with  that  philo- 
sopher (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Bom.  Biog. 
art.  "  Pythagoras  '*). 

Hiller  {Hierophyt.  ii.  130),  quoting  from  the 
MishnOt  says  that  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  either  eggs,  cheese,  flesh,  bniised 
beans  {fahas  fresas)^  or  lentils  on  the  day  befoie 
the  sabbath. 

The  bean  (  Vicia  faba)  is  too  well  known  t«)  need 
description  ;  it  is  cultivated  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  old  world  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the 
south  of  India ;  it  belong?  to  the  natural  order  of 
plants  called  leguminosae. 

BEAK  {l\»  Heb.  and  Ch.,  or  l\X  dob: 
ipxTOSf  ApKoSf  \6kos  in  Prov.  xxviii.  15 ;  /xtpifUfa 
Prov.  xvii.  12,  as  if  the  word  were  ^Kl :  ursus, 

-    T 

ursa).  This  is  without  doubt  the  Syrian  bear 
(  ^rst/s^j/rtooftf),  which  to  this  day  is  met  with  occa- 
sionally in  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  says  that  this  bear 
is  seen  only  on  one  part  of  the  sqmmit  of  Lebanon, 
called  Mackmel,  the  other  peak,  Gebel  Sanin^  being 
strangely  enough  free  from  these  animals.  The 
Syrian  bear  is  more  of  a  trugirerous  habit  than  the 
brown  bear  (  Ursus  arctos),  but  when  pressed  with 
hunger  it  is  known  to  attack  men  and  animals ;  it 
is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick-pea  {Cicer  arie- 
tiniis),  fields  of  which  are  often  laid  waste  by  its 
devastations.  The  excrement  of  the  Syrian  bear, 
which  is  termed  in  Arabic,  Bar-ed-dubt  is  sold  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  as  a  remedy  in  opthalmia ;  and  the 
skin  is  of  considerable  value.  Most  recent  writers 
are  silent  respecting  any  species  of  bear  in  Syria, 
such  as  Shaw,  Volncy,  Hasselquist,  Burckhardt, 
and  Schulz.  Seetzen,  however,  notices  a  report  of 
the  existence  of  a  bear  in  the  province  of  Has- 
beiya  on  Mount  Hermon.  Klaeder  supposed  this 
bear  must  be  the  Ursus  arctos,  for  which  opinion, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  authority,  and  a 
recent  writer,  Dr.  Thomson  ( The  Land  and  the 
Bookj  p.  573),  says  that  the  Syrian  bear  is  still 

Lat.  btdta ;  Dntcb,  M.  "  a  bean."     Tbe  Arabic  word 
A^»  f^>  *•  identical.    Gesen.  Tkt$.  s.  v. 

•  3V1,  from  22^,  lente  ineedere;  but  Bochart  con- 
jectures an  Arabic  n)ot="  to  be  baiiy,"  Forskal  {Dese. 
An,  p.  iv.)  mentions  tbe  4^^,  daOb,  amongst  the  Arabian 
fauna.    Is  this  the  rrnis  ArctMf 
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Ibund  on  lh«  hiKfao  moDDUma  of  (hb  coimlry,  .nni 

of  him.    Hemprichmd  Ehrenbtrg  (*>«'.../  I-  /'/,  ,1. 

Pt.  i.)  inform  u>  that  during  the  ,am< Il.> 

IhBNt  ban  k«p  t«  the  .nowy  part.  ..f  1  .  ■  „  .■„ 

bat  dearand  in  wintfr  to  the  Tillsgu  aii.i   j  ,1   '  1  -  ; 

It  i<  protoUle  also  that  at  thi<  periwi  in  1;.] i  im 

UieyeitRided  thdrviiiUloothrrpulsot  !'.>''   nn  i, 

for  thaiigh  this  ipMJd  wu  la  undent   in.:-  '  j- 

more  numerous  than  it  is  now,  jrt  Oie  -i.i"  ■  -   in- 

toiti  of  Lebnnnn  wm  probably  alwiys  tli-    ■ r 

hom-gfthBemimal..     Now  we  iwi  i^>  :-.     K    e 

of  besis  b«lDg  found  in  h  »ood  bttneen  .1.-,.  r...  .„  i 

Dethtl  (2iC.  ii.24)i  it  ii  not  imprukjM'    r;....- 

fon  that  the  deslniction  of  the  forty-ti%',  .  i,:|.;..  1 

who  mocked   Elisfaa  took  place  Bomc  liiTU'  m  ilit 

winter,  whCD  lhp9C  aaiaiaJi  inhabitod  th<.'  low  huiili 

yoUDff    U 

19;  Hoi. 


n  bear  when  deprived  of 
g  ii  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  irli.  B ;  Ptot.  h 
1  attacking  t^odra  in   I  Sa 
nil.  31,  be. ;  iU  cnllJiieH  in  ambuih  in  Lnm. 

learn  from  Am.  *.  IE>.     The  piHage  in  li.  lii. 
would  be  brtl«  tnuialated,  " 


I  K.v.'h 


1  Id  the  a 


1)5;  I 


gfoaning  utni 
1  Hor.  Ep.  IV 


BEAST.     The  representaUTe  in  the  A.  V.  of 

the  following  Uebiew  wotdii   nons.  1^3.  n^H 

CKvn,  duOd). 

1 .  Bi/Jmih  (nCna' :  ri  Trrpdiofa,  Ti  rrtn, 
Tck  Afpia ;  junwAJwn,  £>^vi,  anvnantioj  pecua  : 
"  beast,'  "  cWtle,"  A.  V.),  which  ii  the  general 
naoi*  fot  "  domealic  cattle  "  of  any  kind,  is  mcd 
aJu  to  denote  "any  large  quadruped,"  as  opposed 
to  tbwia  and  creeping  thingi  (Gen.  >ii.  2,  ti.  7,  20 ; 
Ei.  ii.  a.-iiLev,  li.  2:  IK.  it.  33;  Fro*.  111.  30, 
Ik.};  ot  lor  "  beasts  of  bwden,"  honca,  multe,  jid.,  | 
a*  In  I  K.  irili.  5,  Neh,  ii.  12, 14,&c. ;  or  the  word 
■Day  denitc  "wiU  beasts,"  at  in  Deut.  luii.  2i, 
Hab.  a.  17,  1  Sam.  irii.  44.  [BEHCUotU,  w*t, 
Oi.] 

2.  Srir  (yjfS  :  ri  foptM,  t1  irnin, :  jiwioi- 
tim:  "brut,"  "cattle")  is  UKd  either  collectively 

e  therj.tinp*cus(E». 


1  has  a  more  limited  HOie  thaa  tbciBiadB^ 
is  derrvsl  from  a  iwt,  -|V3,  "  lo  pMMn.' 

CJiayyiA  (n>n:  enplo'r,'  (ii»r,  Hf,  ittfi- 
',    RT^J-oi,     JpTfT^r,    BvipiAtiMTn,    Bffrit  -• 

word,  which  ifl  the  feminine  of  the  sdjKtm 


however,  very  frequently  used  spedallj  of  "*il: 
beaat,"  when  the  piesiiiDg  is  olid  more  tiilli 
eiprased  by  the  addition  of  the  word  TtW! 
{kaaideh-),  (wild  beast)  "  of  the  field  "  (Ei.  iiui' 
1 1 ;  Lev.  uvi.  22 ;  Deut.  vii.  ii ;  Hm.  ii.  U,  uu 
8;  Jer.  lii,  S,  Ik. J  Similar  ia  the  use  of  tb 
Chaldee  MI'H  {clitytAk).^ 

BEE  [Tf^y^,*  d^iiralt:  fi^Aivva,  fuAmar 
apit). 


btti  do  ;"  In  Judg.  liv.  8,  "  There  was  a  swirv  >4 
baa  ami  honry  in  the  carose  of  the  lica ;'  In  Pa 
civiii.  13.  "  They  compuaed  me  about  like  lua:" 
and  in  Is.  vii.  IS,  "  It  shall  cooie  to  pus  in  that 
day  that  the  Lord  dull  hiaa  for  the  fly  that  ii  in  dx 
nttemwst  paiti  of  the  rivers  of  l^pt,  and  tor  tix 
&M  that  it  in  tbe  land  of  AByria."     That  Pdeiiiv 

that  land  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a  land  "  flowing:  witb 
milk  and  hoaey ,'"  nor  is  thei*  any  reason  lor  rap- 
that  th^  eipmaion  b  to  be  uoderstood  Dlhir- 
Jian  in  its  literal  loiie.  Sloderri  Inrtlln 
inallf  allude  to  the  hcea  of  Paltstiae.  [Ii. 
Thomson  ( Tfn  Lmd  and  (As  Boot,  p.  299)  tjtfia 
of  immense  swaims  of  beei  which  made  their  bM» 
in  a  gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kuru.  "  The  ptopk  li 
M'nlia,  Hveral  jan  *^,"  be  says,  "  let  i  bu 
down  the  &ce  of  the  rock  by  lopea.  He  ww  (ntiitty 
protected  &Dm  the  aasaolts  ol  tlbs  bw^  and  ci- 
tracted  a  large  amount  of  honey ;  but  be  ww  w 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  iwanni  of  bees  tlot  hr 
could  not  be  inducnl  to  iTpeat  the  eiploit."     Tia 

ibly  illustntea  Deut.  luii.  1 3,  and  Pi.  liiii.  1 1^. 

}  *'  honey  out  of  the  stcny  rock,"  and  the  tvd 
,  agio  out  of  the  Psalms  aod  Judgesquoted  aboo. 
ai  to  the  ftstM  natun  of  tb*  attacks  of  thH  iowu 

lundrell  {Iha.  p.  66)  laya  that  in  pt^i 

igti  Samaria  he  perceived  a  atnmg  anell  >* 

honey  and  of  wai ;  and  that  when  he  was  a  miif     1 

from  the  Dead  Sea  be  saw  the  beai  busv  tarBf  vk 

kind  of  saline  plant.     jiariU  .  f"" 


139)  ai 


lii.  4 ; 


,11;  Ps.  b 


dally  of  •■  b«aU  of  burden  "  (Gen.  il 


ii.48).o 


17).     This 


•  fnm  Iho  nnused  ro 


multitudes  amongst  the  hills  of  Palestine,  u 

ej  collect  their  hu»y  in  tb*  hollows  of  tree  ul 

cldls  of  rocks;  (comp.  TAe  Zand  mf  (Ar  £'<. 

p.  ^66).     That  bees  are  reared  with  gmt  sum* 

in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of  Uai«l|ui>i 

(7V<nF.  23G)  and  Dr.  TbomKa  (ft.  'J^j  to  tbt: 

Eogliih  natumlisti,  however,  appear  to  know  lul 

tie  of  the  spedca  of  bes  that  an  finuki  is  '•'r- 

lestiue.     Dr.  Kitto  np  (i'V-  ^-  ^o'-  *' 


.  Kitto  tm  {Fi 


»Th.  w 


1  DVV  " 


dbr  ur  A 


In  Is.  lUL  II.  miv. 
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Apis  hngicomis,  and  Apis  mellifica,  A.  hngi" 
ajrnis,  however,  which  =iEucera  kmgioor,,  is  a 
European  spedes ;  and  though  Klug  and  Ehrenbergi 
io  the  Symbohe  Pkyticae,  enmnerate  manj  Syrian 
species,  and  amongst  them  some  species  of  the 
?eQus  Eucera,  yet  E.  longioor,  is  not  found  in  their 
list.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  our  hest  authority  on  the 
Hymenoptera,  i5  inclined  to  beliere  that  the  honey- 
bee of  Palestine  is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee 
{A,  melUfica)  of  this  country.  And  when  it  is 
lemembered  that  the  last-named  writer  has  de- 
scribed as  many  as  seventeen  species  of  true  honey- 
bees (the  genus  Apis),  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
species  of  our  own  country  and  of  Palestine  are 
distinct.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  attacks 
of  bees  in  Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  they  are  in  more  temperate  climates.  Swarms 
in  the  Ewt  are  fiur  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and, 
on  account  of  \he  heat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  thdr  stings  must  give  rise  to  very 
dangerooa  aymptoms.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
from  Aristotle,  Aelian,  and  Pliny,  in  proof  of  what 
has  been  stated ;  but  let  the  reader  consult  Mungo 
Park's  Travels  (ii.  37,  38)  as  to  the  incident  which 
oocorred  at  a  spot  he  named  «*  Bees*  Creek  "  from 
the  circumstance.  Compare  also  Oedman  (  FtfrmiMA. 
SanmL  pt.  vi.  c.  20).  We  can  well,  therefore, 
onderstand  the  fiill  force  of  the  Psalmist's  com- 
plaint, **  They  came  about  roe  like  bees."  ^ 
The  passase  about  the  swann  of  bees  and  honey 
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in  the  lion's  carcase  ( Judg.  xiv.  8)  admits  of  easy 
explanation.  The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had  been 
dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  carcase,  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  *'  after  a  time,"  Samson  returned  and  saw  the 
bees  and  honey  in  Uie  lion's  carcase,  so  that  "  if," 
as  Oednuin  has  well  observed,  **  any  one  here  repre- 
ftcnts  to  himself  a  corrupt  and  putrid  can^ase,  the 
occurrence  ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  in  these  countries  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  heat  will  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  so  completely  dry  up  the  mois- 
ture  of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  under- 
going decomposition,  that  their*bodies  long  remain, 
like  mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from 
offmsive  odour."  To  the  foregoing  quotation  we 
may  add  that  very  probably  the  ants  would  help 
to  consume  the  carcase,  and  leave  perhaps  in  a 
short  time  little  else  than  a  skeleton.  Herodotus 
Ct.  114)  speaks  of  a  certam  Onesilus  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Amathusians  and  beheaded, 
and  whose  head  having  been  suspended  over  the 
gates,  bad  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees; 
compare  also  Aldrovandus  (De  Insect,  i.  110).  Dr. 
Thomson  (Z.  and  B,  p.  566)  mentions  this  occur- 
rence of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcase  as  an 
<>xtraordinary  thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  con- 
jecture, that  perhaps  "  hornets,"  debabir  in  Arabic, 
are  intended,  "if  it  were  known,"  says  he, "  that  they 
manu&ctured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  story," — ^it  is  known,  however,  that  hornets 
do  not  make  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the  family  Ves- 

^  It  is  very  carious  to  observe  that  in  the  passage  of 
Dent  L  44.  the  Syriac  version,  the  Targum  of  Oukeloa, 
and  an  Arabic  MS.,  read,  "  Chased  you  as  bees  that  arc 
MDoked ;"  showing  how  andent  the  custom  is  of  taking 
bf«s'  nests  by  means  of  smoke.  Constant  allusion  is  made 
to  thia  practice  in  classical  authors.  Wasps'  nests  were 
taken  in  the  same  way.    See  Bocbart  (Bterox.  ilL  360). 

*  Bochart.  Oeaenius,  Fdrst,  JablonsU,  and  others,  are 
dlhpoard  to  assign  to  this  word  an  Egyptian  origin, 
FtMemoUf  or  PthtmmU,  i.  e.  bo«  marintu.    Others,  and 


ptdae,  with  the  exception,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto 
obsserved,  of  the  Brazilian  Nectarina  meUifica. 
The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18,  **  the  Lord  shall  bias  for 
the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,"  has  been 
understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  practice  of 
"  calling  out  the  bees  from  their  hives  by  a  hissing 
or  whistling  sound  to  their  labour  in  the  fields,  and 
summoning  them  again  to  return  "  in  the  evening 
(Harris,  2fat  N.  of  Bible,  art.  "  Bee  ").  Bochart 
{Bierox.  iii.  358)  quotes  from  Cyril,  who  thus  ex- 
plains this  passage  and  the  one  in  Is.  v.  26.  Colu- 
mella, Pliny,  Aelian,  Virgil,  are  all  cited  by  Bochart 
in  illustration  of  this  practice ;  see  numerous  quota- 
tions in  the  Hierozoicon,  Mr.  Denham  (in  Kitto's 
Encyc.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  **  Bee")  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject — **  No  one  has  offered  any 
proof  of  the  exbtence  of  such  a  custom,  and  the 
idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  strange  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees."  That  the 
custom  existed  amongst  the  ancients  of  calling 
swarms  to  their  hives,  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Virgil, 

"  Tinnitnaqne  de,  et  ICartla  qnate  cymbala  drcnm," 

and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  practice  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day ;  many  a  cottager 
believes  the  bees  will  more  readily  swarm  if  he 
beats  together  pieces  of  tin  or  iron.  As  to  the  real 
use  in  the  custom,  this  is  quite  another  matter; 
but  no  careful  entomologist  would  hastily  adopt 
any  opinion  concerning  it. 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  expression  in 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Denham  says,  "  to  the 
custom  of  the  people  in  the  East  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  by  a  significant  hiss,  or  rather  hist." 

The  LXX.  has  the  following  eulogium  on  the 
bee  in  Prov.  vi.  8  :  *<  Go  to  the  bee,  and  learn  how 
diligent  she  is,  and  what  a  noble  work  she  produces, 
whose  labours  kings  and  private  men  use  for  their 
health  ;  she  is  desired  and  honoured  by  all,  and 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since  she  values  wis- 
dom, she  prevails."  This  passage  is  not  found  in 
any  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  exists  how* 
ever  in  the  Arabic,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Origen, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient 
writers.     As  to  Uie  proper  name,  see  Deborah. 

The  bee  belongs  to  the  family  Apidae,  of  the 
Hymenopterwa  oxder  of  insects. 

BEETLE.  See  Chabg5l  (^J')!]).  s.  v.  Locust. 

BEH'EMOTH  (ntena  :•  Bjipiax  behemoth). 

This  word  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
dubia  zexata  of  critics  and  commentators,  some 
of  whom,  as  Vatablus,  Drusius,  Grotius  {Crit.  Sac. 
Annot.  ad  Job.  xl.),  Pfeiffer  {Dubia  vexata  8.  S., 
p.  594,  Diesd.  1679),  Castell  (Lex,  Hept.  p.  292), 
A.  Schultens  (fiomment.  in  Job,  xl.),  Michaelis^ 
{Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  208),  have  understood 
thereby  the  elephant;  while  others,  as  Bochart 
(ffieroz.  iii.  705),  Ludolf  {Ifist.  Aethiop.  i.  11), 
Shaw  (Trav.  ii.  299,  8vo.  Lond.),  Scheuzer 
{Phys.  Sac.  on  Job  xl.),   RosenmuUer  {Not.  ad 

RoeenmiUler  amongst  the  number,  believe  the  word  is 
the  jrfMToi  najtstiaU*  of  nOnS*    RosenmUller's  oljeo. 

T 

tion  to  the  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation,—that,  if  this  was  the  case,  the  LXX.  inteipretera 
would  not  have  given  Afpui  as  its  reprewntatlve. 

b  Michaelis  translates  HiDnS  by  jtmienta,  and  thinks 

the  name  of  the  Elephant  baa  dropped  onL  *Otf  ibl  videtnr 

nomen  elephantia  forte  p^Q  excidlsae." 
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Bodari.  ffiavi.  iii.  705,  and  Schol.  ad  Vet.  Tell. 
in  Job  il.).  TiijrlDr  (^Appendix  to  Oiliiurt'i  Diet. 
BilA.  No.  liv.),  Hannar  {Obsenationi,  ii.  p.  319), 
Gaeniui  {Tlie:  t.  r.  TliDnS),  i'iint  {Concord. 
IM.  ».  r.),  md  English  comrnaiUton  genwallj', 
bdifive  the  Hippopotunui  to  be  denoted  by  tlie 
flrigiotJ  word.  Other  critio,  amongst  vhom  ia 
Lee  (ComiDAit.  on  Job  >!.,  and  Lix.  Seb.  a.  t. 
n^On3),  connder  the  Hebrew  term  a>  a  plural 
noun  for  "  cattle  "  in  general  ;  it  being  left  to  lie 
reader  tu  apply  to  tile  Scriptural  allosioag  the  )w- 
tiCLilar  Animal,  vbicb  may  be,  aourding  to  Lee^ 
'■either  the  horae  or  wild  at  or  wild  bull"(!)° 
compare  alio  iteiske,  Conjecturae  in  /a6.  p.  167. 
Dr.  MaKin  Good  (floo*  of  Jd  Uleraity  trantlattd, 
p.  473,  Lond.  1712)  baa  haiarded  a  oonjectun  that 
the  behemoth  denotes  aome  eitinct  pochydetm  like 
the  manimoth,  with  a  view  to  combine  the  cbarac- 
kiiitia  of  Uie  Hippopolamua  and  Elephant,  and  to 
to  fulfil  all  the  Scrjptund  detnandA :  corapAre  with 
thia  MiehneliB  [Sup.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  208),  and 
Haaaena  (in  Diaertat.  S^llog.  So.  Tit.  |!i7,  and  g3S. 
p.  506),  who  rejects  with  some  acorn  the  notion  of 
theldentity  of  behemoth  and  auunmolh.  I)r.  Kitto 
(J'irf.Sil.Jobil.)  and Col.Hamilton  Smith  (Kitto's 
d/cl.  Bit.  Lit.  art.  Behemoth),  frnm  being 
to  make  all  the  Scriptural  details  carTespond  with  any 
one  particular  aoinUl,  are  of  opinion  tiiat  Behemoth 
ia  a  plural  term,  and  ii  to  be  taken  "  »>  a  poetical 
penonification  of  the  great  pachydennata  generallr, 
wherain  the  idea  of  Hippopolamus  is  predominant.'* 
The  tenn  behemoi/t  would  thus  be  (he  coonterpart 
of  lemathaOf  tim  animal  mentioned  neiit  in  tlie 
book  of  Job ;  which  woi-d,  although  it«  eignifialion 
in  that  palsige  is  reitricted  to  the  cAxnlile,  doea  yet 
Maud  in  Scripture  for  a  python,  or  a  whale,  or  some 
other  huge  monatu  of  tiie  deep.     [LeviaxiuN.] 

view,  but  a  careful  atndy  of  the  whole  paasage  (Job 
II.  15-34)  hag  led  us  to  the  full  couiictioo  that  the 
hippopotamua  alone  ii  th*  vuduI  dei>ot«il,  and  that 
aU  the  delaila  deacriptiTo  of  th«  behemoth  accoid 
eDtirelf  with  the  ascertained  habiti  of  that  animal. 
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denote!  the  crocodile,  the  bdiemoth  aeema  detiij 
to  point  to  the  hippopotamai,  hia  aaaociate  in  Ihi 
Nile.  Banner  (C%«»t.  ii.  319)  mys"  there  ii  ■ 
great  deal  of  beauty  in  tha  ranging  the  deKTiptioDk 
of  the  behemoth  and  the  leriathan,  for  in  tbe 
Mosaic  paremcnt  the  people  of  an  Egyptiaci  ban|at 
are  reprtMnted  ai  dtrting  spean  or  aome  nich 
wnponi  at  ooa  of  the  liTer-hone*,  aa  swtbR  of 
them  ia  pictured  with  two  Etiddng  near  hia  aboolden- 
....  It  was  tbsi  a  cuntflBiuy  thing  with  the  oU 
Ei^yptians  thoa  to  attack  theee  aahoali  (see  aim 
Wilkinson,  Ak.  Egypt,  iii.  71);  if  ao,  how  beau- 
tiful is  the  arrangement:  there  ii  a  most  happf 
gradation ;  aAcr  a  grand  hut  juat  representaUn  oi 
the  terriblaina  of  the  riVFr-bone,  the  Almiihty  it 
reprewnted  as  going  od  with  1^  apostDlatHia 
Bomething  a^cr  thia  manner; — -^  But  dmdfnl  a» 
thia  animal  ia,  barbed  irons  and  spean  hare  uoie- 
tims  pnrailed  agunst  him ;  but  what  wilt  t^ 
do  with  the  crocodile?  Caut  thou  Iii]  hii  ikm 
with  barbed  iron>?'"&c.&c.  Ia  Ibt  Lithmbvlm 
Praane^tHum,  to  which  Mr.  Hanner  refen,  Ibm 


which 


withoD 


spcon  stksm^  id 
them,  though  the;  won  to  be  within  ahol. 

It  haa  been  «kl  that  ^Ame  parts  of  the  desoip- 
tion  in  Job  cannot  apply  to  the  hippopotamus:  til* 

mountnina  bring  him  forth  toad."  Thia  paisait. 
many  writ«r«  aay,  suits  the  elephant  well.  \k\ 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  hippopotamus,  whitb  a 

spoken  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  ■*  with  il' 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  sont  and  toudi,  tiEb-~ 
than  to  the  obtuse  perceptkoa  of  the  lin^-boc^t." 
In  answer  to  the  fiiat  objectjo  it  haa  been  etsirit, 
with  great  rttiea,  that  the  word  Airim  (D'V}'  » 
not  necenarily  to  be  restricted  to  what  we  ooArt- 
stand  commonly  by  the  eipresaion  "  mountaiv-" 
Id  the  PraeoesUoe  pHTcmrnt  alluded  to  abore.  tisrrt 
are  to  he  seen  here  and  their,  ai  Mr.  Hamwr  b» 
obserred.  "billocka  rising  abore  the  water."  In 
Ki.  ilUi.  15  (margin),  the  altar  of  God,  mlr  i,i 
cubita  high  and  fourteen  aqnarr,  is  called  *^  the  ithkc- 
tam  of  Cod."  "  The  emineoc™  of  Egrpf  •^'■"' 
appenr  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  decrra-ns.  mi; 
ibtedly  be  called  mavntiTvu  in  the  poetkal  Uc- 


■of  Job 


Botwi 


Ceaeniua  and  liosenmUller  1 
since  in  the  tint  part  of  Jehovah's  discourse 
mriii,,  inil.)  land  antmah  and  birds  are 
tioned,  it  auita  the  general  purpose  of  that  discoun.! 
better  to  suppose  that  aquatic  or  amphihioai  erra- 
tum are  spokes  of  in  the  last  half  of  it ;  and  thai 
alnce  the  leviathan,  by  almoet  univerral  consoit, 

*  Host  dlMppointlag  are  llie  arininient 
Prot^aaor  Irt  m  W  Behemoth  "  and  "  Levlalban."  b 


restricted  an  (iplanatioo.  The  hippopotmuk 
sa  Is  well  known,  frequently  lata  the  water  a»l 
the  riTer's  hank  as  night  apimwbea.  and  mkn 
inland  eicarsons  for  tilt  tia  of  tlw  pstuntr. 
when  he  commita  and  work  amoi^  the  gnwiciL 
crops  (Hauelquist,  TVoti.  p.  IB8).  No  doott  >x 
might  be  olten  otwrTcd  oa  the  hill-rida  sear  ilf 
spots  frequented  by  him-  Again,  it  miBt  te  i^ 
membered  that  the  "  moantains"  are  neotinixl 
by  way  of  contrast  to  the  oatuial  habits  of  squitic 
aoitnala  geoerallr,  which  nerer  go  bi  ft™  ti« 
water  and  the  banks  of  the  tirer;  bat  Iht  Ivhe- 
moth,  though  passing  raudi  of  his  tame  IB  tke 
water  and  in  "  the  corert  of  the  reed  and  less" 
eeteth  gnm  like  cattle,  aod  fesdeth  wi  ibi  h'/.t- 
aidea  in  oompany  with  the  beuti  of  thr  Mi' 
There  is  much  beauty  in  the  peuiages  srbk^  i^d- 
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tnst  the  habits  of  the  bippopotamiu,  an  amphibious 
iuunifll,  with  those  of  herbivorous  land-quadnipeds : 
but  if  the  elephant  is  to  be  underatood,  the  whole 
descTipti(ui  is  comparatiTelj  speaking  tame. 

With  lespect  to  the  second  objection, .  there  is 
little  doabt  that  the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  the 
Hebrew  than  that  of  the  text.  "  Will  any  take 
him  in  his  sight,  or  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin?" 
Perhaps  this  refers  to  leading  him  about  aUve  with 
a  ring  in  his  nose,  as,  says  Rosenmiiller, "  the  Arabs 
are  accustomed  to  lead  camels,"  and  we  may  add 
the  English  to  lead  bulls,  "  with  a  ring  passed 
through  the  nostrils."  The  expression  in  verse  17, 
*'  iie  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,*'  has  given  occa- 
«oa  to  much  discuaaion ;  some  of  the  advocates  for 
tiie  elephant  maintaining  that  the  word  zdndb  (33T) 

may  denote  either  extremity,  and  that  here  the 
elephant's  trunk  is  intended.  The  parallelism,  how- 
ever, clearly  requires  the  posterior  appendage  to  be 
Mgnitied  by  the  term.  The  expression  seems  to 
allude  to  the  stiff  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's 
tail,  which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  the  trunk 
of  a  strong  cedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  moves. 

Thn  description  of  the  animal's  lying  under  *'  the 
sbvdj  trees,"  amongst  the  "  reeds  '  and  willows,  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  hippopotamus.*  It  has 
been  argued  that  such  a  description  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  elephant;  but  this  is  hardly  the 
case,  tor  though  the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent 
ablations,  and  is  frequently  seen  near  water,  yet 
^  oomtant  habit  of  the  hippopotamus,  as  implied 

'  "  At  every  turn  there  occurred  deep,  still  pools,  and 
<^tcutonal  sandy  islands  densely  clad  with  lofty  reeds. 
Above  and  beyond  these  reeds  stood  trees  of  Immense  age, 
beneath  which  grew  a  rank  kind  of  grass  on  which  the 
aoHMw  delights  to  pasture  "  (G.  Gumming,  p.  297). 

'^y  Buchart  says,  "near  thee,"  i.«.  not  far  from 

thj  own  country.  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller  translate 
t>ie  word  "  parlter  atque  te."  Gary  (note  on  I.  c.)  under- 
stands it  *  at  the  same  time  as  I  made  thee." 

*  T  Vn.  ••  grass."  not  "  hay,"  as  the  Vulg.  has  It.  and 
tome  commentators:  It  is  from  the  Arabic  ^^A-iL.  "  to 
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be  green."  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  In  Num.  zL  6,  in  a 
limited  sense  to  denote  **  leeks." 

^  DVy  seems  to  refer  here  to  the  bones  of  the  legs 
more  particularly ;  the  marrow  bones. 

'  ^m  perhaps  here  denotes  the  rib-bones,  as  Is  pro- 
bable from  the  singular  number  703   ?^t3D3   which 

appears  to  be  distributive  and  thereby  emphatic.  See 
BoseomttlL  Sdutl.  in  L  e, 

i  "  With  these  i^parently  combined  teeth  the  hippo- 
potamus can  cut  the  grass  as  neatly  as  if  it  were  mown 
vith  the  scythe,  and  is  able  to  sever,  as  if  with  shears,  a 
tolerably  stout  and  thick  stem"  (Wood's  Nat,  Hist  L  762). 
y)T\  perhaps  the  Greek  ifivri.    See  Bochart  (ill.  722). 

•    ■ 

wliQ  cites  Nicander  (Theriac. 666)  as  comparing  the  tooth 
of  this  animal  to  a  scythe.  The  next  verse  explains  the 
porpose  and  use  of  the  "  scythe  "  with  which  God  has 
provided  his  creature ;  vix.  in  order  that  he  may  eat  the 
gnm  of  the  hills. 

'  D  vK'SPnnJn  :  ^^  rraimiaMi.  livfya :  tub  umbra. 

A.  Sdiultens,  following  the  Arabic  writers  Saadias  and 
Alnilwalid,  was  the  first  European  commentator  to  pro- 
pose "  the  lotns-tree  "  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 

7M^f  which  oocnrs  only  in  this  and  the  following  verse  of 
•lob.'   He  Idenailes  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic 

^\jC,  which  according  to  some  authorities  is  another 


in  verses  21,  22,  seems  to  be  especially  made  the 
subject  to  which  the  attention  is  directed.  The 
whole  passage  (Job  xl.  15-24)  may  be  thus  literally 
translated : — 

"Behold  now  Behemoth,  whom  I  made  with 
thee ; '  he  eateth  grass  v  like  cattle. 

**  Bdiold  now,  his  strength  is  in  his  loins,  and  his 
power  in  the  muscles  of  his  belly. 

**  He  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar:  the  sinews  of 
his  thighs  interweave  one  with  another. 

**  His  bones  ^  are  as  tubes  of  copper ;  his  (solid) 
bones  each  one '  as  a  bar  of  forged  iroa. 

'*  He  is  (one  of)  the  chief  of  the  works  of  God : 
his  Maker  hath  furnished  him  with  his  scythe 
(tooth),i 

'*  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abundant  food, 
and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  their  pastime 
there. 

**  Beneath  the  shady  trees  ^  he  lieth  down,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reed,  and  fens.' 

"  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow ; 
the  willows  of  the  stream  surround  him. 

"  Lo  I  the  river  swelleth  proudly  against  him, 
yet  he  is  not  alarmed:  he  is  securely  confident 
though  a  Jordan  "*  burst  forth  against  his  mouth. 

'*  Will  any  one  capture  him  when  in  his  sight P*^ 
will  any  one  bore  his  nostril  in  the  snare  ?' 


}>* 


This  description  agrees  in  every  particular  with 
the  hippopotamus,  which  we  fully  believe^  be  the 
reproKntative  of  the  behemoth  of  Scripture. 


name  for  the 


(sidr),  the  lotus  of  the   ancient 


"  lotophagi,"  Zizyphtu  Jolus.  It  would  appear,  however, 
from  Abu'lfadU.  cited  by  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  191),  thai 
the  DhdliB  a  species  disthict  from  the  Sidr,  which  latter 
plant  was  also  known  by  the  names  Salam  and  Xabk. 
Sprengel  identifies  the  LhdL  with  the  Ji^nbe-tree  (iTt- 
i^fphut  vuigaris).    But  even  If  it  were  proved  that  the 

~>{<y  and  the    \\j^  were  identical,  the  explanation  of 

the  \|j^  by  Fr«ytag,  "Arbor  quae  remota  a  fluminibus 

nonnisi  plnvlA  rigatnr,  aliis,  lotus  Kam.  D^.'*  does  not 
warrant  us  in  associating  the  tree  with  the  reeds  and 
willows  of  the  Nile.  Gesenius,  strange  to  say,  mippoeea 
the  reeds,  out  of  which  numerous  birds  are  flying  in 
the  Bul^oined  woodcut  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  work, 
and  which  are  apparently  intended  to  represent  the 
paptfruM  reeds,  to  be  the  lote  lilies.  His  words  are: 
"  At  any  rate,  on  a  certain  Egyptian  monument  which 
represents  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamus,  I  obeerve  this 
animal  concealing  himself  in  a  wood  of  water-lotuses— 
in  loH  aquatuxu  sylvd"  (Wilkinson,  Cugtonu  and 
Manwrn,  iii.  71).  We  prefer  the  reodering  of  the  A.V. 
"  shady  trees ;"  and  so  read  the  Vulg.,  Kimcbi.  and  Aben 
Earn,  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  with  Bochart.  Rosen- 
miiller takes   D vKV.   "  more  Aramaeo  pro   D  v7V. 

•  ■    •  *     * 

«t  D8«©?1  pro  DD©?  supra  vii.  6,  et  Ps.  Ivlll.  8"  {Rchol. 

ad  Job  xl.  V.  21). 

t  See  woodcut.  Compare  also  Bellonius,  quoted  by 
Bochart :  "  Vivlt  arundinibos  et  cannis  sacchari  et  follis 
papyri  herbae." 

"  n^^.  from  *T1^.  "  to  descend."    The  name  of  Jor- 
I ..  .-  _7 

dan  is  used  poetically  for  any  river,  as  the  Greek  po<>ts 

use  Ida  for  any  mountain  and-Achelous  for  any  water 

(Rosenmiil.  Sdkol.),  or  perhaps  hi  \U  original  meaning. 

as  simply  a  "  rapid  river."    (See  Stanley  S.A  P.  ^  37.) 

This  verse  jeems  to  refer  to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

■*  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  implied.    Compare  in 

the  case  of  T^eviatkan,  ch.  xM.  2,  5 ;  but  see  also  Otry's 

rendering. "  He  receiveth  it  (the  river)  up  to  his  eyes." 
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According  to  the  Talmud,  Behemoth  is  some  hnge 
land->aniroal  which  daily  consumes  the  grass  off  a 
thousand  hills ;  he  is  to  have  at  some  future  period 
a  battle  with  Leviathan.  On  account  of  his  grazing 
on  the  mountains,  he  is  called  **  the  bull  of  the  high 
mountains."  (See  Lewysohn,  J^l,  des  Taimuds, 
p.  355.)  "  The  *  fathers,*  for  the  most  part/'  says 
Gary  (Job,  p.  402)  "  surrounded  the  subject  with 
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an  awe  equally  dreadful,  and  in  the  Beberootli 
here,  and  in  the  Leviathan  of  the  next  chapter,  aw 
nothing  but  mystical  represoitations  of  the  drril : 
others  again  have  here  pictured  to  themsdres  kmk 
hieroglyphic  monster  that  has  no  real  existoice ; 
but  Uiese  wild  imaginations  are  surpasad  by  that 
of  Boldaciujt,  who  in  the  Behemoth  actoallv  bebokii 
Christ !" 


Chaae  of  tb«  Hipfopatainin.    (WnUnaon.) 


The  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  is  cut  into  whips 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  S.  Africa,  and  tJie  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  testify  that  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  the  sldn  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Anc.  Egypt, 
iii.  73).  The  inhabitants  of  S.  Africa  hold  the 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  in  high  esteem ;  it  is  said 
to  be  not  unlike  pork. 

The  hippopotamus  belongs  to  the  order  Pachy' 
dermata,  class  Mammalia. 

BEBTL  (t^Bhn,  tarshtsh :  xf»»r6\tBos,  Bap- 

<rcfs,  Mpa^t  XiBos  Mpaitosi  chrysoiithus,  Ay- 
acinthtu,  mare)  occurs  in  Ex.  zxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13 ; 
Cant.  ▼.  14 ;  Ez.  i.  16,  x.  9,  ixviii.  13 ;  Dan.  x.  6. 
The  tarshlsfi  was  the  first  precious  stone  in  the  fourth 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate ;  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  *'  the  appearance  of  the  wheels  and  their 
work  was  like  unto  the  colour  of  a  tarshivh  \**  it 
was  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  his  vision 
was  like  the  tarshUh, 

it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  d^ree  of  cer- 
tainty what  precious  stoue  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word;  Lather  reads  the  "turquoise;"  the  LXX. 
supposes  either  the  ** chrysolite **  or  the  •'car- 
buncle" (Mpa^)  ;  Onkeloe  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  have  kerum  jama,  by  which  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  understood  **  a  white  stone  like  the 


froth  of  the  sea,"  which  Braun  (d^  Vest.  Socr. 
ii.  c.  17)  conjectures  may  be  the  **9faL"  For 
other  opinions,  which  are,  however,  mere  coajx- 
tares,  see  the  chapter  of  Braun  just  qooCed. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ionUsA  doiTti 
its  name  from  the  place  so  called,  respecting  t^ 
position  of  which  see  Tabshish.  Joaephos  {AmL 
iii.  7,  §5)  and  Brann  (/.  c.)  understand  the  cir>«^ 
lite  to  be  meant,  not,  however,  the  ckrywlde  « 
modem  mineralogists,  but  the  topaz ;  for  it  <«- 
tainly  does  appear  that  by  a  curious  inierchsage  tf 
terms  the  ancient  chrysolite  is  the  modem  tof«L 
and  the  ancient  topai  the  modem  chryiolite  ;s^ 
Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxvii.  8;  Hill  on  Thenhiast&s. /^ 
Lapid. ;  King's  Antique  Gems,  p.  57),  tMraig:h  Belkr- 
mann  {Die  Urimm  und  Thianmim^  p.  62,  Beri&. 
1824)  has  advanced  many  objections  to  this  o|»o>«> 
and  has  maintained  that  the  topai  and  the  chrrwut' 
of  the  ancients  are  identical  with  the  gems  nov  v 
called.  Braun,  at  all  events,  uses  the  tann  ckn- 
tolithus  to  denote  the  topaz,  and  he  qieaks  i/  if 
brilliant  golden  colour.  There  is  litdt  ar  v^^ 
in  the  passages  where  the  tanklak  is  mentioficd  tr 
lead  us  to  anythh^  like  a  satisfiKtory  ccodveo^ 
as  to  iu  identity,  excepting  in  Cant  v.  14,  vkof 
we  do  seem  to  catch  a  glinuner  of  the  sloor  ^ 
noted:  <* His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  ««£ 
the  tanhlsh  stont."    This  seems  to  be  the  coraa 


BIBDS 

rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  The  orbs  or  rings  of 
gold,  as  Cocoeios  has  obserred,  refer  not  to  rings 
00  the  fingers,  bat  to  the  fingers  themselyes,  as  they 
gefltly  press  upon  the  thumb  and  thus  form  the 
figure  of  an  orb  or  a  ring.  The  latter  part  of  the 
verse  is  the  causal  expletive  of  the  former.  It  is 
not  only  said  in  this  passage  that  the  hands  are 
called  orbs  o£  gold,  but  the  reason  why  they  are 
Uius  called  is  immediately  added — specially  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  chrysolites  with  which  the 
hands  were  adorned  (Broun,  de  F.  S.  ii.  13). 
Pliny  says  of  the  chrysoHthos^  'Mt  is  a  transparent 
stone  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold.'*  Since 
then  the  golden  stone,  as  the  name  imports,  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  above-  passage  in  Canticles, 
and  would  also  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  other  Scriptnrol  places  cited — as  it  is  supported 
by  Josephus,  and  conjectured  by  the  LXX.  and 
Volg. — the  ancient  chrysolite  or  the  modem  yellow 
topaz  appears  to  have  a  better  claim  than  any 
otho'  gem  to  represent  the  tar^tsh  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  certainly  a  better  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the 
A.  v.,  a  rendering  which  appears  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  kind  of  evidence. 

BIRDS.    [Fowls.] 

BITTEB   HERBS   (CTinp,  merStimi    wi- 

Kpiifs :  lactvtcae  ayrestes).  The  Hebrew  word 
occurs  in  Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11 ;  and  Lam.  iii. 
15:  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  said,  "  He  hath  filled 
me  with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me  drunken 
with  wormwood."  The  two  other  passages  refer 
to  the  observance  of  the  Passover:  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  "  with 
unleavened  bread  and  with  bitter  herbs." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  term  merdrim 
li  general  and  includes  the  various  edible  kinds  of 
bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  which 
the  Israelites  could  with  facility  obtain  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  their  numbers  eitlier  in  Egypt, 
where  the  first  passover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The 
Mishna  {Pesachitn.  c.  2,  §6)  enumerates  five  kinds 
of  bitter  herbs — chazereth,  'ulshin,  ihetmcah,  char- 
chabinay  and  maror,  which  it  was  lawful  to  eat 
either  green  or  dried.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  plants  which  these  words  respec- 
tively denote,  but  the  reader  may  see  the  subject 
discussed  by  Bochart  {Ilieroz,  i.  691,  ed.  Rosen- 
mnller)  and  by  Carpzoviu^  {Apparat,  ffist.  Crit, 
p.  402).  According  to  the  testimony  of  Forsk&l, 
in  Niebuhr*s  Preface  to  the  Description  de  VArabie 
(p.  xliv.),  the  modem  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 
eat  lettuce,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  bugloss^ 
with  the  Paschal  lamb.  The  Greek  word  xiKpls 
is  identified  by  Sprengel  (Hist.  Bex  Herb,  i.  100) 
with  the  Helminthia  Echioides,  Lin.,  Bristly  Hel- 
tninthia   (Ox-tongue),   a  plant  belonging   to  the 

•  J^\  L*J  (}is*an  tWi&r),  which  Forskil  (-Ptor. 
jE(fyjA.  p.  IxlL)  identifies  with  ^nuyo  ejfleinalis. 

b  Our  custom  of  eating  salad  mixtures  is  in  all  pro- 
babiUty  derived  from  the  Jews,  *•  Why  do  we  pour  over 
our  lettuces  a  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  mnsturd  i  The 
V>ractloe  began  In  Judaea,  where,  in  order  to  render 
paUUble  the  bitter  herbs  eaten  with  the  pasdial  lamb,  it 
was  usual,  says  Moses  Eotsinses,  to  sprinkle  over  them  a 
thi(A  sauce  called  Karosefh,  whidi  wu  composed  of  the 
<^  drawn  firom  dates  or  flnom  pressed  ndsin-kemels,  of 
vinegar  and  mustard."  See  "  Extract  fhim  the  Portfolio 
of  a  Man  of  Letten."  MmMy  Magazine,  1810,  p.  148. 


BITTERN 

chicory  group.  The  Picris  of  botanists  is  a  genus 
closely  fdlied  to  the  Helminthia, 

Alien  Esra  in  Celsius  {Hiercf>,  ii.  227)  remarks 
that,  according  to  the  observations  of  a  certain 
learned  Spaniiut],  the  ancient  Egyptians  always 
used  to  place  difierent  kinds  of  herbs  upon  the 
table,  with  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped  morsels 
of  bread  into  this  salad.  That  the  Jews  derived 
this  custom  of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from 
the  Egyptians  is  extremely  probable,  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bitter-herb  salad 
should  remind  the  Jews  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
bondage  (Ex.  i.  14),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
it  should  also  bring  to  their  remembrance  their 
nierciful  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve in  connexion  with  the  remarks  of  Aben  Esra, 
the  custom,  for  such  it  appears  to  have  been,  of 
dipping  a  morsel  of  broEbd  into  tfie  dish  {rh 
Tftvfi\lov)  which  prevailed  in  our  Lord's  time. 
May  not  rh  rp^fiKioy  be  the  salad  dish  of  bitter 
herbs,  and  rh  ^^fuov,  the  morsel  of  bread  of  which 
Aben  Esra  s|>eaks  ?  ^ 

The  merdrim  may  well  be  understood  to  denote 
various  sorts  of  bitter  plants,  such  particularly  as 
belong  to  the  cruciferae,  as  some  of  the  bitter 
cresses,  or  to  the  chicory  group  of  the  compositae, 
the  hawkweeds,  and  sow-thistles,  and  wild  lettuces 
which  grow  abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt  (Decaisne,  Fhrula 
Sinaica  in  Annal.  des  Scienc,  Nat.  1834;  Strand, 
Flor,  Palaest,  No.  445,  &c). 

BITTERN  nbp,  kippdd:    iylvos,  weAeiccCK, 

Aq. ;  kIkvos  Theod.  in  Zeph.  ii.  14 ;  ericius). 
The  Hebrew  word  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
interpretations,  the  old  versions  geneitUly  sanction- 
ing the  "  hedgehog  "  or  "  porcupine  ;"  in  which 
rendering  they  have  been  followed  by  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  ii.  454);  Shaw  (Trav.  i.  321,  8vo.  ed.); 
Lowth  {On  Isaiah,  xiv.  23),  and  some  others ;  the 
"  tortoise,"  the  "  beaver,"  the  "otter,"  the  " owl," 
have  also  all  been  conjectured,  but  without  the 
slightest  show  of  reason.  Philological  arguments 
appear  to  be  rather  in  iavour  of  the  "  hedgehog  "  or 
"  porcupine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  kippdd  appears  to 
be  identical  with  kunfud,  the  Arabic  word  "  for  the 
hedgehog ;  but  zool<^cally,  tlie  hedgehog  or  porcu- 
pine is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  word  occurs 
in  Is.  xiv.  23,  where  of  Babylon  the  Lord  says,  **  I 
will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  kippdd  and  pools  of 
water  ;*' — in  Is.  xxxiv.  11 ,  of  the  land  of  Idumea  it  is 
said  *'  the  kdath  and  the  kippdd  shall  possess  it ;" 
and  again  in  Zeph.  ii.  14,  **  I  will  make  Nineveh  a 
desolation  and  dry  like  a  wilderness ;  flocks  shall  lie 
down  in  the  midst  of  her,  both  the  kdath  and  the 
kippdd  shall  lodge  in  the  chapiters  thereof,  their 
voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows."  *  The  former  pas- 
sage would  seem  to  point  to  some  solitude-loving 

c  JOULy   ^^  JOULVt  erinaceHS,  echinus^  Kam.  DJ. 

SeeFreytag. 

d  Dr.  Harris  (art.  BxUern^  objects  to  the  words  "their 
voices  ahall  sing  in  the  windows  "  being  applied  to  the 
hedgehog  or  porcupine.  The  expression  is  of  course  in- 
applicable to  these  animals,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  It 
refers  to  them  at  all.  Th6  word  their  Is  not  In  the  ori- 
ginal ;  the  phrase  Is  elliptical,  and  implies  "  the  voice  of 
birds."    "Sed  quum  eammdi  verbum  adhlbnent  vates. 

hand  duble  fM)  post  y\p  est  subaodlendom  "  (Rosenmiill. 
Sckol.  ad  Zeph.  iL  14).  See  ou  this  sul^ect  the  excellent 
remarks  of  Harmer  (6&wre.  Iii.  p.  100). 


uxU 


BITTBEN 


aqiulic  bird,  which  night  well  be  nprcfleula]  bj 
the  biilim,  u  the  A.  V.  hu  it;  but  the  ptugage  ia 
ZfpbiuiiBh  which  tpeilu  of  Niaerdi  b«iiig  nude 
'*  diy  like  ft  wi]d«rncflB,"  doe*  not  at  hrct  ijght 
^jpear  to  be  to  itrictlj  united  Ui  thii  reDdering. 
Gneniai,  Lee,  Pirkhunt,  Winer,  Kflnt,  all  give 
■* hedgehog"  or  "porcupine*'  as  the  reproenlAtin 
of  the  Hebnw  word;  but  neither  of  thew  two 

DOT  ii  it  their  Diture  to  frequent  pooli  of  water. 
Not  leu  unbapp)'  u  the  reading  at  the  Anblc  ver- 
noD  ^^AdbAor-d,  a.  apedea  of  buitard — the  Htmbiva 
mdnlala,  tee  Ibii.  i.  2B4 — which  ii  a  dweller  ' 


lo  beliere  that  th 

thai  the  bittern  i*  the  bird  denatal  bj  t)i 

word ;  u  to  the  objection  alluded  to  a 


wling.     W( 


thii  bird  II  a  lover  of  inanhea  ttni  pooU,  and  would 
not  thpivfore  be  found  in  a  locality  which  u  "  Arj 

the  reader  that  the  difficultj  !■  more  apparent  than 
mi.  Kinereh  might  be  nude  "  dry  like  a  wilder- 
HH,"  but  the  bittern  would  find  an  abode  in  the 
Tigrii  which  flowi  through  the  plain  of  Meaopo- 
tamia ;  ai  to  the  bittern  perching  on  the  chapiten 
of  ruined  columnt.  it  ii  quite  pii>1»ble  that  thin  bird 
maj  occwionallj  do  ao ;  indeed  Col,  H.  Smith 
(Kilto'«  Cuclop,  art.  Kipptd")  aaya,  "  though  not 
building  lilie  the  atork  on  the  tope  of  ' 


between  the  Hebrew  kif^  and  the  Arabic  jhn- 
fad,  "hedgehog."  Some  leiicc^raphera  refer  the 
Hebrew  void  lo  ■  Sj^oc  root  which  miuu  "to 


•  Such  !•  no  duubl  the  meuilng  o(  n'^HM !  b«< 
hiUiiim  {_La.  Ilib.  1.  V.  -^op)  irenilaltt  Ibe  wDTd 
"  tluoT-foitim,'  wbtch,  be  ujo.  we  are  at  UbertT  u  np. 


BOX-TR 


It  the  fsthen  of  the  nek. 


KiSpot: 

with  "  I 


iilberbiad 
opposed   10  the  biti^my  whit 
erecting  and  bristling  o< 

may  have  re^Ted  the  nanK  oi  ute  pota^vu  ovw 
from  the  ancient  Oriental!.  The  bittern  {Bttttni 
Itellarit)  belongs  to  the  AnJeida^,  the  bccui  Euulj 
of  birda ;  It  has  a  wide  nuiga,  being  found  in  bat^A 
and  Siberia  «  fiu-  north  sa  the  riter  Lena,  in  Eu- 
rope generally,  in  Barbarj,  S.  A  trio,  TreUiml. 
and  is  the  couutiiei  betwcsi  the  Black  and  Caifiiia 
Saa,&c. 
BOAR.    [Swine.] 

BOX-TREB  (ni^ttn,*  iKwUr  :  Imni,, 
lutxiit,  pima)  mxuit  in  Ii.  U.  13,  toj^thtr 
be  li>tree  and  the  pine-tree,"  ■>  fuRuihiif 
from  Lebanon  for  the  temple  that  wu  to  br 
it  Jeruaalem.  Id  Ii.  ili.  19  the  ieatMr  u 
with  the  cedar,  "  the  6r- 
tr«  and  the  pine,"  jic,  which  ihould  one  ity  I* 
planted  in  the  vihienuaa.  There  i*  grat  nmi- 
taintj  aa  to  the  tree  denoted  by  the  UiuMr.  TU 
Talmodical  and  Jewiih  writeti  genenllT  irr  ti 
iplnioQ  that  the  boi-tne  i*  intaded,  and  villi 
hem  agree  Uontanua,  Deodatioa,  the  A.  V.  lod 
other  modem  vertioDn;  Koaeomiiller  (fi«.  Bd. 
300),  Cduua  (Bienb.  ii.  153),  and  WrUnM 
{Sib.  Ltx.  >.  1.  -m*.m  are  alao  in  IkTour  of  tk 
boi-lree.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  tssob  ef 
Saadiaa  understand  the  fAzisAdr  to  denote  a  s^nia 
called  jiAfr6m,^  which  \s  diitirigdiilwii  bj 
.  iLie  of  the  offlea  and  the  upright  grovt^ 
of  the  bmnchea.  Thi>  interpretation  i>  abo  sp 
tiooed  by  Geseniua  and  FUrit  (fle*.  Cmati. 
p.  ISi).  Killer  tffisrepiyt.  i.  401|  beliem  Ibr 
"  '  word  may  drnole  either  the  b»i  or  ihf 
With  regard  to  that  tbmrj  whirh  ideotiris 
the  UatAir  with  the  lAfrMi,  there  ia  not,  beytbl 
the  authority  of  the  Sytinc  and  Arabic  leniou, 
"  ' ideoce  to  aupport  it.    It  inu- 


it  ia  inppoaed  to  be  tome  kind  of  cedar :  bet 
although  the  Arabic  Tenion  of  Dicacarids  pis 
■A*r4i'B  u  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  a^pei. 
two  trees  which  Dioacorids  ipeaki  of  vftt 
jcr  to  be  referred  io  the  goiua  jvmiptrtt  lid 
to  that  of  pinut.  Howerer  CeUioi  (Bitnh.  I.  »•, 
and  Spienget  ( jfut.  Sti  Berb.  i.  S67)  idenii^  tb> 
Arrbin  with  the  Pi'nw  ddna  (Linn.l,  the  niir 

Kncn.     According  to  Niebuhr  alw  the  tt^ 

was  called  (Serial.    The  same  word,  howerer.  bolk 

the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic,  ii  «i«- 

aionallj  used  to  eipren  the  btnuk,'     Althon^k  ibi 

claim  which  the  boi-tme  h»i  to  repeaent  the  It  .- 

rf  Iiaiah  and  Elxekitl  ii  £ai  from  bein^  atO' 
lactorily  established,  yet  the  eridoicc   reOs  u  i 


I  of  the  (AerWn.    The  pacii^t  in  tli.  urii  i.' 
igh  it  u  oae  of  acknowledged  dilficulii,  bi 
been  taken  by  Bochart,  RcaenDjaller,  uid  othin,  u 
'    'i  the  daim  of  the  boi-tne  to  leprtsqit  ihr 


k  •  BTQ. 

tbMTt  mh  OnPMnS  In  <»  wnd.   KMartbr 


BRAUBLE 

t4caiklii\  For  a  full  aooQunt  of  the  various  readings 
of  that  pHmge  see  Rosenmuller's  Schol,  in  £z. 
ixvii.  6.  The  most  satisfactory  translation  appears 
to  115  to  be  that  of  Bocbart  (Oeog.  Sac,  i.  iii.  c.  5, 
180)  and  Rosenmtiller :  "  Thy  bendies  have  they 
made  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  boxwood  from  the  isles 
of  Chittim/'  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of 
Chittim  may  refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime 
districts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bochart  believes 
Coreica  is  intended  in  this  passi^ :  the  Vulg.  has 
"  de  insulis  Italiae."  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its 
boi-trees  (Plin.  xvi.l6;  Theophrast.  ff.F.  iii.  15 
§5),  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  under- 
stood Uieart  of  veneering  wood,  especially  box-wood, 
with  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  137). 
This  passage  therefore  does  certainly  seem  to  fiivour 
the  opinion  that  tecusMtr  denotes  the  wood  of  the 
box-trie  (Buxus  semperDtrens),  or  perhaps  that  of 
the  ouly  other  known  species,  Buxus  baiearica  ;  but 
the  point  must  be  left  undetermined. 

BRAMBLE.    [Thorns.] 

BBIEB.    [Thorns.] 

BRIMSTONE  (nnBI,»<;cpAHtt:  Btloy:  sul- 

phur).  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Hebrew 
word  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible  b 
correctly  rendered  "  brimstone ;"  *»  this  meaning  is 
fully  corroborated  by  the  old  versions.  The  word 
is  venr  frequently  associated  with  "fire:"  "The 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomoritih  brimstone 
and  fire  out  of  heaven  **  (Gen.  xix.  24) ;  see  also 
h.  xi.  6  ;  Ezek.xxxviii.  22.  In  Job  xviii.  15  and 
Is.  XXX.  33,  ** brimstone"  occurs  alone,  but  no 
doubt  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  the  foregoing 
passages,  viz.,  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has  been  obswred  by  Le  Clerc  CPw- 
Kri.  de  Sodomae  std)v^rsionei  Commentario  Pen- 
tatench,  adjecta,  §  iv.),  Michaelis,  Rosenmtiller,  and 
others.*  There  is  a  peculiar  sulphurous  odour 
which  is  occasionally  perceived  to  accompany  a 
thunder-storm  ;  the  ancients  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  it :  see  Pliny  {N.  H,  xxxv.  15),  "  Fulmina 
ac  falgura  qnoque  sulphuris  odorem  habent ;"  Se- 
neca (Q.  not,  u.  53),  and  Persius  {SaU  ij.  24,  25). 
Henoe  the  expression  in  the  Sacred  writings  "  fire 
and  brimstone  *'  to  denote  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  stream  of  biimstone  in  Is.  xxx.  33 
is,  no  doubt,  as  Lee  {Heb,  Lex.  p.  123)  has  well 
tipressed  it,  *•  a  rushing  stream  of  lightning." 
From  Dent.  xxix.  23,  **  the  whole  land  thereof  is 

brimstone like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,** 

it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  is  alluded 
to  (see  also  Is.  xxxiv.  9).  Sulphur  is  found  at  the 
present  time  in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  but  in  the 
Hp-eatest  abundance  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
"  We  picked  up  pieces,"  says  Di*.  Robinson  {Bib. 
Res.  ii.  221),  *'as  large  as  a  walnut  near  the 
northern  shore,  and  the  Aral^  said  it  vras  found  in 
the  sea  near  *Ain  El'Feshhhah  in  lumps  as  large  as 

*  Probably  allied  to  "^1'  a  general  name  for  such  trees 

u  abound  with  resinous 'inflammable  exudations;  hence 

^npj*  *<  sulphur/'  as  being  veiy  combustible.    See  the 

UxicoQS  of  ParkbuTst  and  Gesenlus,  «.  v.    Cf.  the  Arabic 

9      o 

(,  kibrU. 


BUSH 


zxziii 


>>  From  A.  S.,  brennant  "  to  burn,"  and  stone. 

'  See  tbe  difTerent  explanatiou  of  Hengstenberg  (Ps. 
xl.  6),  who  maintains,  contrary  to  all  reason,  that  Sodom 
And  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  "  a  literal  raining  of 
brimstone." 

Appendix. 


a  man's  fist:  they  find  it  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  from  it  their  own  gunpowder."  See  Irby 
and  Mangles  {Travels,  p.  453),  Burckhardt  {Dra- 
veUt  p.  394),  who  observes  that  the  Arabs  use 
sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camels,  and  Shaw 
{Traveh,  ii.  159).  There  are  hot  sulphurous 
springs  on  the  eastern  coast  at  the  ancient  Cal- 
lirrhoS  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trax>,  p.  467,  and 
Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  222). 

The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  size  from  a 
nutm^  to  a  small  hen*s  ^g,  which  travellers  pick 
up  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  have,  in  all  pro- 
bability, been  disintegrated  from  the  adjacent 
limestone  or  volcanic  rocks  and  washed  up  on  the 
shores.  Sulphur  was  much  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  religious  purifications  (Juv. 
ii.  157;  Plin.  xxxv.  15),  hence  the  Gre^  word 
0c7oy,  lit.  **the  diWne  thing,"  was  employed  to 
express  this  substance.  Sulphur  is  found  nearly 
pure  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  world,  and  generally 
in  volcanic  districts ;  it  exists  in  combination  with 
metals  and  in  various  sulphates;  it  is  veiy  com- 
bustible, and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, matches,  &c.  Pliny  (/.  c.)  says  one  kind  of 
sulphur  was  employed  **  ad  ellychnia  conficienda.** 

BUSH  Cn3p,*  sinehi    $dros:    rubus).     The 

Hebrew  word  occuiy  only  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  Jehovah*s  appearance  to  Moses  "  in  the 
fiame  of  fire  in  the  bush  "  (Ex.  iii.  2,  3,  4;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  16).  The  Greek  word  is  fidros  both  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  the  K.  T.  (Luke  xx.  37 ;  Acts  vii. 
35  ;  see  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where  it  is  correctly  ren- 
dei-ed  *'  bramble  bush  *'  by  the  A.  V.).  Bdros  is 
used  also  to  denote  the  scneh  by  Joseph  us,  Philo, 
Clemens,  Eusebius,  and  othei-s  (see  Celsius,  Hierob. 
ii.  58).  Some  versions  adopt  a  more  general  intei^ 
pretation,  and  understand  any  kind  of  6usA,  as  the 
A.  V.  The  Arabic  in  Acts  vii.  35  has  rhamnus. 
Others  retain  the  Hebrew  woi-d. 

Celsius  {Hierch.  ii.  58)  has  argued  in  favour  of 
the  Bubus  vulgaris^  i.  e.  R.  fruticosus,  the  bi-amble 
or  blackbeny  bush,  representing  the  setiehf  and  traces 
the  etymology  of  (Mt.)  **  Sinai  **  to  this  name.^  It 
is  almost  certain  that  seneh  is  definitely  used  for  some 
particular  bush,  for  the  Hebrew  dock*  expresses 
bushes  generally ;  the  /Sdros  and  rubm  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  are  used  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
to  denote  for  the  most  part  the  different  kinds  of 
brambles  {Rvbus),  such  as  the  raspberry  and  the 
blackberry  bush ;  Celsius*  opinion,  therefore,  is  coi*^ 
roborated  by  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  versions. 
Pococke  {Descr.  of  Vie  Easty  i.  p.  215),  however, 
objects  to  the  bramble  as  not  gi'owing  at  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  proposes  Uie 
hawthorn  bush,  Oxyacantha  Arabica  (Shaw).*" 
Etymologically '  one  would  be  inclined  to  refer  the 
seneh  of  the  Hebrew  sci'iptures  to  some  species  of 
senna  plant  {cassia),  though  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  of  any  cassia  growing  in  the  localities 


■  Probably  fi-om   ,130  ("nused  root)=      ^^^  "  to 

sharpen." 

b  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  A  /».  p.  17)  thinks  Sinai  is  derived 
from  Senth, "  an  acacia,"  as  being  a  £Aomy  tree. 

^    9 

d  It  is  uncertain  what  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of;  Dr.  Hooker 
thinks  he  must  mean  I  lie  CrtUaegus  Aroma  which  grows 
on  Mount  Sinai. 

•  Compare  the  Arabic  \^f^^  "  senna,  seu  folia  scnnae," 

Kam.  (Freytog,  Arab.  I.ex.  i.  v.). 
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CALAMUS 

aboat  Mount  Sinai,  neither  Decaisne  nor  Bov6 
mentioning  a  senna  bosh  amongst  the  plants  of 
this  mountain.  Sprengel  identifies  the  aeneh  with 
what  he  terms  the  Bubus  aanctus,'  and  says  it  grows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  The  monks  of  St.  Catherine, 
it  is  well  known,  ha^e  planted  a  biamble  bush  near 
their  chapel,  to  mark  the  spot  and  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  supposed  bush  in  which  Qod  appeared 
to  Moses.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  kind 
of  thombush  is  intended  by  teneh^  but  Sinai  is 
almost  beyond  the  range  of  the  genus  Suhus, 


OALAKUB.    [Reed.] 

CAMEL.  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  gSkm&if  bScher  or  bicfirdh,  and 
chirchdrdth.  As  to  the  achcMerdnhn*  in  Esth. 
viii.  10,  erroneously  translated  '* camels"  by  the 
A.  v.,  see  Mule  (note). 

1.  Odmdl  (pDti    icdfiJiKos:    camelua)   is  the 

common  Hebrew  term  to  express  the  genus  **  camel," 
irrespective  of  any  difference  of  species,  age,  or 
breed :  it  occurs  in  numerous  passages  of  the  O.  T., 
and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  a  root  ^  winch 
signifies  "  to  carry."  The  first  mention  of  camels 
occurs  in  Goi.  xii.  16,  as  among  the  presents  which 
Pharaoh  bestowed  upon  Abram  when  he  was  in 
Egypt.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  camels 
were  early  known  to  the  .Egyptians  (se^  also  Ex. 
ix.  3),  though  no  representation  of  this  animal  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  paintings  or  hiero- 
glyphics (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  234,  Loud. 
1854).  The  camel  has  been  from  the  earliest  times 
the  most  important  beast  of  burden  amongst  Ori- 
ental nations.  The  Ethiopians  had  "  camels  in 
abundance"  (2  Chr.  ziv.  15) ;  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came  to  Jerusalem  **  with  camels  that  bare  spices 
and  gdid  and  precious  stones'"  (1  K.  z.  2) ;  the 
men  of  Kedar  and  of  Hozor  possessed  camels  ( Jer. 
xliz.  29,  32) ;  David  took  away  the  camels  from 
the  Geshurites  and  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  9, 
zxz.  17) ;  forty  camels'  burden  of  good  things  were 
sent  to  Elisha  by  Berifaadad  king  of  Syria  from 
Damascus  (2  K.  viii.  9) ;  the  Ishmaelites  trafficked 
with  Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of  Gilead,  carried 
on  the  backs  of  camels  (Gen.  zxzvii.  25) ;  the 
Midianitcs  and  the  Amalekites  possessed  camels  **  as 
the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude  "  (Jud.  vii. 
12) ;  Job  had  three  thousand  camels  before  his 
affliction  (Job  i.  3),  and  six  thousand  aflerwards 
(xlii.  12). 

The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gen.  zziv.  64; 
1  Sam.  zxz.  17);  as  a  beast  of  burden  generally 

r  ..  This,"  says   Dr.  Hooker.    "  Is  a  variety  of  our 
bramble,  Fvbut/ruticotut." 

f       •    «  ■ 

l>  /Diss Arab.  V^«^. poiian,  aooordlng  toQeasnins, 
**  fa*  ■■.  *  i 

Farst,  and  others.    Bodiart  derives  the  word  firom  /Oli 

-  T 

■*  to  revenge,"  the  osmel  being  a  vindictive  animal.    The 

word  has  survived  to  this  day  In  tlie  languages  of  Western 

Earope.    See  Oesenlos,  Thet.  s.  v. 
«  "Oommlslt  eClam  camelorum  quadrigas." 
'  Amongst  the  live  stock  wblcb  Jacob  presented  to 

Eaaa  were   -  thirty  milch  caaieU  with   their  colts." 

rnp^yO   D^J   Is  literally   "camels  giving  sock." 


GAMEL 

(Gen.  zzxvii.  25;  2  K.  viii.  9;  1  K.  x.  2,  &c\ 
for  draught  purposes  (is.  xzi.  7 :  see  also  SuetoniiM. 
Nercn.  c.  11).«  From  1  Sam.  zxz.  17  we  leara  that 
camels  were  used  in  war:  cranpare  also  PlioT 
{N,  H,  viii.  18),  Xenophoo  {Cyrop^  vii.  1,  27  „  acd 
Herodotus  (i.  80,  vii.  86),  and  Lrvy,  (xxxrii.  4«r. 
It  is  to  the  mixed  nattm  of  the  forces  of  the 
Persian  army  that  Isaiah  is  probably  alludii^  is 
his  description  of  the  &11  of  BabTion  (b.  xxi.  7). 

John  Uie  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camd'i 
hair  (Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Marie  i.  6),  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Elijah  **  was  dad  in  a  drev  of  the  aanw 
stuff"  (Calmet's  Did,  Frag,  No.  cocxx.;  Ko»d- 
miiller,  SchxA,  ad  /s.  xx.  2),  the  Hebrew  expression 
**  lord  of  hair"  (2  K.  i.  8)  having  refeniioe  not  t.> 
his  beard  or  head,  but  to  his  garment  (compaj'^ 
Zech.  xiii.  4;  1  K.  zix.  13,  19)  [SackglothJ. 
but  see  Elijah.  Chardin  (in  Harmer's  Cham. 
ii.  487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make  vestmeots 
of  camel's  hair,  whicii  they  pull  off  the  aoimal  *t 
the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat.  Aelian  {Xat.  B. 
zvii.  34)  speaks  of  the  excellent  smooth  quality  <i 
the  hair  of  camels,  which  the  wealthy  near  th> 
Caspian  Sea  used  to  wear;  but  the  gamnt  m 
camel's  hair  whidi  the  Baptist  wore  was  in  all  pnv 
bability  merely  tlie  prepared  skin  of  the  animal. 

Camel's  milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Orieotal^ 
(Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  vi.  25,  §1,  ed.  Sduitid. : 
PUny,  N.  H.  zi.  41,  zzviii.  9);  it  was  in  aU  |>n>- 
bability  used  by  the  Hebrews,  but  no  distioct  i^ 
ference  to  it  is  made  in  the  BiUe.'  Camd's  ticsh. 
although  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  (Prosp. 
Alpinus,  H.  N.  Aeg.  i.  226),  was  forbidden  a»  U0< 
to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  zi.  4 ;  Deut.  ziv.  7 ),  htaxue. 
though  the  camel  **  cheweth  the  cud,  it  diridrth 
not  Uie  hoof."  Many  attempts  have  been  mad<i>  t<> 
ezplain  the  reason  why  camel-flesh  was  foiiiilefi 
to  the  Jews,  as  by  Bochart  {ffierox.  i.  11),  Kcns- 
miiller  {Not.  ad  Hierox.  I.  c),  MiduueUs  (/wmT 
Moaet,  iii.  234,  Smith's  tranaht.),  none  of  »hkb. 
however,  are-  satisfactory.  It  is  sufixaent  to  kL«  v 
that  the  law  of  Moses  allowed  no  quadinped  to  U 
used  as  food  except  sudi  as  chewed  the  cud  ir*i 
divided  the  hoof  into  two  equal  parts :  as  the  omrl 
does  not  fully  divide  the  hoof,  the  anterior  psr*^ 
only  being  cleft,  it  was  excluded  hj  the  very  ttn^- 
of  tiie  definition. 

Dr.  Kitto  {Phys.  H.  of  Palest,  p.  39 1)  siyt "  t:* 
Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of  their  camek  with  a  la^' 
of  cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung  aul. 
shells  called  cowries  in  the  form  of  hal^mooe^. ' 
this  veiy  aptly  illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21,  26.  «i*^ 
reference  to  the  moon-shaped  ornaments  *  that  wr  • 
on  tiie  necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  toci^  liin 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  (Comp.  Stat.  IMtail  n. 
687.)^    [Ornaments.] 

Ezekiel  (xzv.  5)  declares  that  Rabfaah  shall  bri 

This  passage  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  the  ls«f  Iti^ 
used  the  milk  of  the  cameU  which  however  it  cu'.>i 
fidrty  be  said  to  do.  The  milk  whidi  Jael  o9rR4>f«^ 
(Judg.  I  v.  19).  acoordtaig  to  Joaephoa  ( Airt.  v.  5.  f(\  •» 
Bonr.  Some  of  the  Rahbls.  Mtcfaaells  and  RowntalfT 
iHti.  ad  Biene.  L  10),  say  U  was  fcr  the  |M0T»«  ' 
Intoxlcatiag  Slaen,  sour  camera  milk,  as  fbcy  lArr. 
having  this  effect.  The  Arabs  oae  sour  csmel't  nft  «** 
tensively  as  a  drink. 

*  D^^^nb.  Oompare  also  Is.  ilL  18:  "  RMad  rir* 
Uke  the  moon,**  A.V.    The  LXX.  h«  ^ir«*««.  ^"4^ 

'  "  Niveo  Innata  moollla  deote  "  oo 


jba  for  flock..-      BockinghMd    (TV™,   p.    329) 

whkh  for  mils  rfbrd  but  a  KUHf  hfrtag.^,  w» 

sfoki  of  raim  in  tha  country  u  "  pUcs  of  rwort 

can  r«dily  pTo  mdeoc.  lo  the  iinn.nae  nuii.1)«. 

lo  Ihf  Bsdouuu  what  lht7  jBrtnre  their  aanelo 

which  ScripluK  (pinks  of  u  Die  pmpertT  either  of 

ud  Ibnr  ■hnp."    S«  "  llluitntioni  of  Scripture," 

tnbn  or  inilividusl).     The  three  thouwod  oudkU 

in  .ol.  ii.  pi.  a.  of  '  Good  Won!..' 

of  Job  m«T  be  illmlnted  to  the  very  letter  bv  ■ 

From  the  tsnptrHM  habiti  of  tlur  camel  with 

puuge  in  Ariltotle  (if.  A.  il.  37,  §5):    "Now 

from  lU 

thouBsnd  amclt." 

■i.  Bicer,  biaia  033,  rnSS  :  LXX.i(J/ii)AeT 
Id  In  11.  6i  i<fi  in  Jer.  ii.'as,  m  from  Arab, 
.j'^..  mane : «  tpa/uit  in  Te™.  of  Aq.,  Thcod. 
ud  Sym.:  dronudariM,  cursor).  The  Hebrew 
tonU  OMnr  only  in  the  two  pafai^  sbove  named, 
wberr  the  A.  V.  nadi  "  drorooclary." 

Isiah,  foretelling  the  conveiiion  of  the  Centlles, 
»p,  '■  The  csraTuu  of  cuneLi  ih&ll  cover  tlin, 
Ibe  dromediriH  of  Hidiu  imd  Ephah."  Th«  Mi- 
diinltes  hid  cameli  "u  the  nod  of  the  hb" 
'Jnde.  TIL  12),  Id  Jemuiah  <iad  eipoatuUte<  with 
IsvT  fyr  ii«r  wickalnea,  end  compimt  her  lo  ■ 
iwift  Weird*  •'  tramming  her  wsvs."  Bochart 
'Hieroi.  i.  15,  tq.)  oontendi  that  the  Hebr«w  word 
i>  indicBtii  '  ' 
Hi" 

npinloD  Chat  a  young  camel  is  eignified  by  the  (em, 
UaeoiDi  follow!  Bechart,  and  {Co-iWitnl.  ad  Ja. 
Ii.  6}  aniwen  the  objectioni  of  Ko^nmiiller,  who 
(iVoi.  ad  BDchart,  Hurmz.  I.  c.)  aigues  in  favour 

nwattd  on  again  by  KoMnmiiller  tn  hit  Biht.  Ifa- 
tmyach.  ii.  21.  Etymological ly  the  Hebrew  word 
a  more  in  feiour  of  the  ■'  dromedary."  '  So  too 
are  the  old  vtraiont,  a>  ia  also  the  epithet  "  swift," 
applied  to  the  hicrih  ia  Jeremiah;  while  on  the 
oifaer  hand  the  term  i>  uied  in  ihe  Arabic*  tu  de- 
note "  a  young  camel."    Oedmann.  commenting  on 


'A- 


q,  ~^Z-  "iDbettfal." 


lid  ones  "  (  Virm.  Sam.),  The  "  tra- 
laya"  is  well  eiplained  by  Itosen- 
huc  moi  illuc  cunitana  quaai  furore 
itUB,  HuEque  Don  compoa.  quemadmo- 

ioion  that  the  bicer  at  bicriA  cannot 
nenled  than  by  the  "  dromedary  "  of 


3.  M  to  the  cinkdr6tA  [I\\-l3'0)  of  Is.  I 
rhich  the  LXX.  interpret  iriruUia,  the  Vl 


bclory  which  is  given  by  Bochait  (Hieroi.  i.  2b), 
fDllowlDgsomeof  the  KaUiis,  and  adopted  bj  Rosen- 
mUller,  Ceaeuiut,  Le*,  and  others,  that  "  drome- 
daries "  are  meant.  According  to  those  who  sanc- 
tion this  rendering,  the  word  (which  OLXurs  only  in 
liiiah,  I.  c.)  isderived  from  the  root  IIS,  "to  lap," 
"  to  gallop ;"  but  the  idea  inrolved  is  surely  inap- 
plituble  to  the  jolting  trot  of  a  camel.     The  old 

lion.  Wt  prefer,  with  Midiaelit  (S»fpl.  ad  Lei. 
HA.  No.  1210)  and  Parkhurst  ().  v.).  to  under- 
stand  by  chirchirdth  "panniers"  or  "baskets" 
carried  oo  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules,  and  to 
refer  the  woid  lo  its  unralupliraied  form  in  Gen. 
mi.  34.>  The  iladad  vehicia  of  Ihe  I.XX.  may 
be  illustrated  by  aquotstion  framHaillet  (£i<scr^t. 
de  L'Egypte,  p.  230  "),  who  says,  "  other  bdies  are 
carried  sitting  in  chairs  made  like  covered  cage* 
hanging  on  both  sides  of  a  camel ;"  or  by  a  remark 
of  Dr.  Kujwell  {iV,ii.  H.  of  Alrppo,  \.  p.  256),  who 


nopy  over  lu 
Lraafllalloal :  ' 

pupoMorsir 


4.  Upham's 


■    I1rkhum»nni-a-0-is 


<•  ibe  *""!',  J", 
l00"{Fr.7ta», .,..). 


xirri  OAMKL 

lUMs  llut  Kine  nf  the  noniMi  about  Akppo  in 

The  tfeda  o(  lamel  which  wu  in  ooramon  uh 
unmpt  th«  Jtari  and  th<  bstlien  utioni  of  I'alev 
tine  in  the  Arsbiin  nr  one-hniBped  cmmel  {Camelui 
AnAkui).     1'he  rtronwduT  ii  a 


-tlian  the  bBggii|:»-<«niel,  nnJ  in  used  i^ieHj  fu 
ridiog  putpows,  it  i>  nMrelf  ■  finer  breed  lAon  th 
other:  the  AnU  call  it  the  HeiHt.  The  ipeed  of 
(he  dromedai;  hu  been  greatly  euiegenit«il,  th< 
Arabi  auerliif  that  it  ii  swifter  than  Ihe  iiorte; 
■eight  or  DilM  miles  an  hour  ia  the  utmost  it  it  able 
to  perfonn,  thia  pace,  howler,  it  it  able  to  keep  tip 
for  houn  l^ether.  The  Bactrian  catnel  (Cai  ' 
itac*™>ni«),jthe  only  other  known  Epecies,  ha; 


humps;  it  i«  i>t  capable  of  (udi  endurance aa 
Arabian  oonsin:  this  jpeeia  i>  found  in  China,  Rua 
and  throughout  Central  Aaia.  and  is  employed 

arefiudtoUieiadille.  Col.  H.  Smith  lays  this  specia 
Bppeara  ligured  in  the  praoeaMons  of  Ihe  ancien 
Persian  aattapiea  amoog  the  hai-rehefs  of  Cheht 
Minw.  Though  Ihe  BKtrian  camel  was  prob4bly 
not  uaed  by  the  Jcwa,  it  was  doubtlaM  knowa  ti 
them  in  ■  late  period  of  their  history,  from  Iheii 


Kjcbarl.  Aiffoi.  L  13. 


■L  Damir.  quoted  by 


30),  «> 


i,  2t,  ■ 


I.  M.  wi 


doubt  of  the  corneUHS  of  lh> 

A.  v.,  Dot  withstanding  the  attempts  which  in 
made  from  lime  lo  tinw  to  ei|dain  away  the  a- 
pitaiiotii  the  TOT  magnitoiJ*  of  the  byierbole  ■ 

elephant  pnasing  through  a  needle's  eye"  wis  & 
common  figure  to  denote  anything  impoiiUe. 

We  may  notice  id  cciaclnsiao  the  woaderfui 
adaptation  of  tin  camel  to  the  porpoas  be  whirh 
it  is  dengned.  With  feet  adminbly  tofmnl  it 
journeying  orer  drr  and  loose  Mudy  ■oil  -,  with  u 
internal  reserroir  Air  ■  snpply  of  water  whea  Or 
oitUnary  sounxaof  nature  fiiil ;  with  ■  hump </ liT 
ready  on  emergeuciee  to  supply  it  with  arb« 
when  even  the  prickly  thorn  and  iDimtnw  it  tbr 
burning  desert  oease  to  affoid  food ;  with  ustnb 
which  cm  close  Talve-lite  when  the  sandy  Oom 
5Us  the  air,  this  Tsluable  animal  doca  indeed  vlL 
deserve  the  significant  title  of  the  *'  ship  of  6t 
desot."  ■  The  camel  belongs  U>  the  EuniJy  Cum- 
lidat,  order  AmAtmtM. 

CAMPHIBB(Tpb,*c4)A<r:  itirfei:  cyjmu. 
Cyprut),  There  cto  be  no  doubt  that  "camphirr" 
is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  term,  whwi 


I  Cuit.  i.  14 

'  Gnek  word, 
now  generally  written,  oampAor,  is  a  produrl  of  ■ 
tree  largely  coltiTBted  in  the  inland  of  Formss.  !)>• 
Conpterd  o^cinorian,  of  the  KaC.  order  Lanrxni. 
Then  k  anDthcr  tree,  the  ZVyoAoJowps  wrmai-ai 
of  Sumatra,  which  also  yields  camphor ;  bat  it  n 
improbable  that  the  substance  secreted  by  dthcret 
thoe  traes  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

From  the  eipreeaiDD  "  cluster  of  dpiir  is  tk 
Tineyarda  of  Engcdi,"  in  Cant.  i.  14,  the  Chikk 
Teniou  reads  "  bunches  of  grapes."  ^  Serenl  i'f> 
sions  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  The  substanc*  nil< 
denotad  by  dpliar  ia  the  rirfoi  of  DKBanlH. 
Theophrastus,  &c.,  and  the  cyptot  oC  Pliny,  i,  '- 
the  Ltttnuaia  oOa  of  bolanisls.  the  Aowj  oi  .4n- 
bian  natonliaU.  So  R.  Ban  Uelek  (CaiL  L  141 . 
■•  The  cluster  of  cAl^ier  is  that  which  the  Ants  ial[ 
•'  {<ee  Ceyns,  Hiiroli.  L  K.I).     Ahhuust 


by  the  Gmk  and  Latin  wrilen  of  the  cjpna-filir.t. 
yet  their  aDcoants  are  on  the  whole  snthciato 
exact  to  enable  as  to  rrfer  it  Is  th*  beooafhai. 
The  Arabic  authors  ATicema  and  Senpioo  six 
identify  their  Aeiuia  with  Che  cyjrot  of  DioeaniB 
and  (ialen  (Royle  in  h'itlo's  BiU.  Cycj.  ait.Xbpls'k 
"  The  ir^poi."  nyi  Spmigel  (OMsvat.  » 
Diotoor.  i.  124),  "  is  the  l,amimia  alba,  Ud. 


■  From  IDS- tUnil;  ■qulaunll 


le  SyrUc  j^jaO^. 


Mc  JU".  »*•" 


!>3E«,  hs. 
■1D3^3  C 


iihich  includn  the  /.. 
jt  ii  tlH  Capher  o(  the  H( 
the  Anbs.  ■  pliuit  of  grat 


ta  1  note  Spnngel  (ulijs  thnt  the  inhnbiUmU  of 
NtibU  call  the  heuD^-plant  Jifu^reft;  he  nftn  to 
[Iflile  {Flor,  Aegyp.  p.  12),  Haiwlqiiist  {Trm. 
"-*i.  Loud.  1T66),  ipeaking  oF  this  plitnt,  isyg  "  th« 
lara  are  pulTaiied  M)d  mode  iuto  A  pute  with 
wuci ;  the  Egjptixni  bitid  thit  put«  im  the  niiU  of 
Uwir  hudi  ud  feet,  md  heep  it  od  all  eight:  thii 
t;i'B  Ihem  i  deep  yellow  [led?].  which  i>  gmtlj 
idmiiW  bj  Eutem  Dstioni.  The  colour  lull  6st 
Ihree  or  four  weeki  twfore  there  ii  occuion  to 
In  Egypt  thit 


liDfth 


4  dyed  h 


Bunoer.-  Soraini  (  Voyagi,  i.  p.  297) 
vomen  are  fond  of  decoiatjng  themselies  Willi  t}ie 
Hawen  of  the  henoa-pUut;  that  they  take  them 
io  tbeir  haul  and  perfume  their  bosomt  with 
them.  Compare  with  this  Caat.  i.  13;  me  alio 
Maiiti  (TVuB.i.p.as),  Prosper  Alpino*  (Oaf /ani. 
Aojypt.  c.  13),  Pliny  (JV.  H.  lii.  24),  who  «ay> 
that  a  good  kind  growa  ooii  Aacalon,  OedmBn 
( I'm*.  Ham.  i.  c.  7,  and  vi.  p.  102),  who  »«ti»- 
bcUtnW  Biuwen  Hichaelii's  conjecture  {Supp.  ad 
y-t^,//,-i.ii.lWft)that"p«lm-tlowen"or"date<" 
an  intended  i  le*  also  RoeenmUller  {Bib.  Bet. 
f.  133),  and  Wilkinmo  (Mc.  Egypt,  ii.  345). 

Some  hare  ^Dppo£ed  that  the  exprutioD  rsidered 
by  tlie  A.  V.  "pai«  her  nails"'  (Ueut.  iii.  12)  has 
rdnence  to  the  custom  of  ataining  them  with 
hsmo^ je  ;  but  it  is  »ery  ini|Kobable  that  theie  i> 

ontered  to  shave  her  farad,  a  mark  of  mauTniag : 
>uch  a  meamog  therefore  as  the  one  propoaed  i> 
ijoite  out  of  place  (see  ICo&simtiller,  Pc^.  ad 
L«ut.  III.  12).  Not  only  Uie  nails  of  the  hands 
and  the  feet,  but  the  hair  and  beard  were  aJw  dytd 


Loils  of  horses  and  as 


nilarly  treated. 


'  n'j-iSirnK  nne^i;  m, -uiatfi 


CARBUNCLE  SIXTH 

The  ZawKniu  alba  when  young  is  without 
thorns,  and  when  older  is  Bpinous,  whence  Linnaeua'a 
namca,  L.  mennii  and  £.  jpinoaa  ;  he  regarding  hja 
jpedmens  as  two  distinct  ipeciea.  The  bentm-plut 
grows  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N.  India.     Tbe 

fragrwit.  The  whole  shrub  is  from  four  to  sii  feet 
high.  The  fullRyt  description  is  that  given  by 
SramilJ.  The  Laimmia  alba,  the  only  Imown 
species,  belonga  to  the  natural  order  LyVvactat. 

CANE.     [Reed.] 

CANKEBWORM.    [Locust.] 

CAHBUNCLE.  The  represenUtirc  in  Ih* 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebiew  words  -ekdich  and  hir'kath 
nr  bire'keth. 

1.  'Ekdithljn^:  Ki9<n  Kfia-ratAVf  ;  \ltti 
7Au^Ti  Sym,  Theod. ;  A.  -rpumurtat^oZ,  Aq. : 
lapvles  todpU)  occur  only  In  ii.  liv.  12  In  the 
description  of  the  beauUen  of  the  new  Jerusalem : 
"  I  will  mike  thy  wiodows  of  agates  and  thy  ^l«a 
of  carbuncki "  (comp.  Tob.  liii.  l<i,  17,  and  Ger. 
III.  18-21) — "  genei-al  images,"  as  Lowth  (Notn 
on  It.  I.  c.)  has  remarked,  "to  eipresi  beauty, 
magnificence,  purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  Hgrei^ 
ably  to  (he  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations."  The 
translritoni  of  the  A.  V.,  having  in  mind  the  ety- 
molc^y  of  the  Hebrew  word,*  render  it  *' carbuncle  ;"* 
many  prwiout  slouo  have  the  qunlilj  ot 


ihining  Ii 


oubtful. 


fening  the  word  \o  a  Chaldee  »giiiliaitioo  of  the 
root,  vii.  "  to  bore,"  understands  "  sculptured 
stones,"  whence  tie  Vulg.  iapida  tadpti  (see 
Rosenmiiller,  SiAol.  ad  Jes.  liv.  13).  Perhaps  the 
term  may  he  a  goieml  one  to  denote  any  bright 
sparklmi  gem,  but  as  it  occura  onlf  once,  without 
any  ciillateral  evidence  to  aid  u^  it  is  impouilile  to 
determiue  the  real  meaning  of  the  void. 

2.  iUrliath,  birtltetA  (Il^ia.  niria;'  ir^- 
prySot,  mpafiyioi  Sym.;  imaragd'a).  the  thiid 
stone  in  the  lirst  row  of  the  saceidolal  bi-enilplate 
(Ei.  iiviii.  17,  mil.  10),  also  one  of  (lie  mineral 
Ireasore?  of  (he  king  of  Tyre  (Ei.  iiviii.  13). 
Braun  (/l^  Veslil.  Sacerd.  Hib.  p.  65:2,  Atnst.  1680) 
supposes  with  much  probability  that  the  smajngdus 
or  emerald  is  the  precioug  stone  i^igniHed.  This 
view  is  sap[mrted  by  the  LXX.  (whiiih  always  gives 
viiiforfio!  as  the  reprtsentatire  of  the  6d/AutA), 
the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus  (Aat.  iii.  7,  §5).  Pliny 
(iiivii.  5)  tpeaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest  ai>- 

Ihnn  twelve  kinds,  but  it  is  probable  some  of  (hem 
are  malachites  or  glass.  It  is  certain  that  the 
igdus  which,  according  to  Theophi-astus  (Fr. 
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CASSIA 


that  the^  may  look  at  them."'  Mr.  King  {Antique 
Gems,  p.  SO)  is  of  opinion  that  the  smarBgdi  of 
Tliny  maj  be  confined  to  the  green  ruby  and  the 
true  emerald.  Bmun  believes  that  the  Greek  fffid-^ 
payios,  fiJipar^os  is  etymologically  allied  to  the 
Hebrew  term,  and  Kaliach  (Ex.  xxviii.  17)  is  in- 
clined to  this  opinion :  see  also  Ge:seniu8,  i7«6.  et 
€h.  Lex,  8.  V.  rifnU.  Seme,  however,  believe 
the  Greek  wonl  is  a  comiption  of  the  Sanscrit 
sf/KiroAato,  and  that  both  the  gem  and  its  name 
were  imported  from  Bactria  into  Earope,  while 
others  hold  that  the  Sanscrit  term  came  from  the 
West.  See  Mr.  King's  valuable  remarks  on  the 
StnaragduSf  *  Antique  Gems,'  p.  SO-.'57. 

CAS'SIA.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  woitb  kidddh  and  ketztoth. 

1.  Kidddh  {rnp:^  Ipts:  catia, stacte)  oocxm  in 

Ex.  XXX.  24,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  the  "oil  of.  holy  ointment ;"  and  in  Ez. 
xxvii.  19,  where  **  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus" 
are  mentioned  as  aitides  of  merchandise  brought  by 
Dan  and  Javan  to  the  mai-ket  of  Tyre.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  corrtxt  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  word,  thouzh  there  is  con- 
siderable variety  of  reading  in  the  old  versions. 
The  LXX.  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  8,  §3)  have 
trt8,  i.  e.  some  species  of  fi'ig^  perhaps  the  Iris 
fiorentina,  which  has  an  aromatic  rootrstock.  Sym- 
machus  and  the  Vulg.  (in  Ez.  /.  c.)  read  stacte, 
**  liquid  myn-h."  The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias 
and  Erpmius  conjecture  costus,  which  Dr.  Royle 
(Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  'Ketzioth')  identifies  with  AuoA- 
kmdia  Costus,  to  which  he  refers  not  the  kidddh, 
but  the  ketztdth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (see 
below).  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  with  most  of  the 
European  versions,  understand  ccusia  by  kidddh : 
they  are  followed  by  Gesenius,  Simon,  Ffirst,  Lee, 
and  all  the  lexicographers.  The  accounts  of  cassia 
as  given  by  ancient  authors  are  confused ;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  casta 
undei-stood  both  the  Oriental  product  now  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  some  low  sweet  herbaceous 
plant,  perhaps  tlie  Daphne  gnidiwiiy  Linn,  (see  Fee, 
Fiore  de  Virgile,  p.  32,  and  Du  Molin,  Flor.  Poet. 
Ancienne,  277) :  but  the  Greek  woixl,  which  is 
first  used  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86),  who  says  (iii.  110) 
the  Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow  lake  in 
their  country,  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  product. 
Dioscorides  mentions  several  kinds  of  cassia,  and 
says  they  are  produced  in  Spicy  Arabia  (i.  xii.). 
One  kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  mosyUtis,  or, 
according  to  Galen  {De  Theriac.  ad  Pis.  p.  108), 
of  mosyllos,  from  the  andent  city  and  promontory 
Mosyllon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  sea  of 
Babel  Mandeb,  not  far  from  the  modem  Cape 
(juardafui  (Sprengel,  Annbt.  ad  Diosoor.  i.  xii.). 

•  The  smsrsgdos  of  Cyprus,  however,  of  which  Ttaeo- 
phrsstus  fipcaks,  Is  the  copper  emerald.  ChrysoooOa ;  which 
be  seems  himself  to  have  suspected. 


,»»  •• 


to 


•  From  Tl|5 ;  Arab.  jJJ,  or  jJJ,  *•  to  dc«v^< 

tear  lengthwise;"  so  called  from  the  splitting  of  the 
iMurk. 

h  The  country  of  the  Mosylll  was  in  the  Cfnnamo- 
roopbora  reglo,  and  not  far  from  Aromata  Emporium, 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  particularises  cas»ia 
amoufpt  tiie  exports  «f  the  same  coast  (Tennent,  €!ejfUm 

1 600  note).  As  to  ^ITKD.  »«  Bochart,  Gtog.  Sae.p.t  u! 
21.  and  RoaenmttUer  SehaL  ad  Em,  I.  c^  wlio,  however, 
IdeBtlfj  It  with  Sanaa,  in  Arabia. 


CATS 

Will  not  this  throw  some  light  on  Ez.  xxvii.  10, 
where  it  will  be  observed  Uiat,  instead  of  the  rendet- 
ing  **  going  to  and  fro  "  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  the 
margin  has  Afetual  ?  "  Dan  and  Javan  and  Umzal 
traded  in  thy  markets  with  cassia,  calamos,"  kc 
The  cassia  would  be  brought  from  India  to  Mcmil, 
and  from  thence  exported  to  Tyre  and  other  oountnes 
under  the  name  of  MeuxcJitiSf  or  Meuzal  casia.^ 

Dioscorides  speaks  of  another  kind  ofcaoia  called 
Kitto,  which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  aiib> 
stantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  Kiddak^ 
to  which  it  certainly  bears  a  strong  resemhUnce. 
If  the  words  are  identical  they  most  denote  cassa 
of  different  qtialities  for  the  kitto  of  IXoaoorides 
was  veiy  inferior,  while  we  cannot  doubt  that  tfae 
cas:iia  used  in  the  compoaltion  of  the  holy  ointmol 
would  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Cassia  is  not  produced  by  any  trees  which  are 
now  found  growing  in  Arabia.  It  is  profaahle  tho*^ 
fore  that  the  Greek  authora  wei«  mistaken  on  thn 
subject,  and  that  they  oocasi<mally  have  r^arM 
products  imported  into  Arabia,  and  thence  exported 
northwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  natural  {w- 
ductions  of  that  country.  The  cassia-bark  of  com- 
merce is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  Cimumomion. 
which  grow  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  is  D«t 
the  product  of  only  one  species  of  tree.  Cmat* 
momum  malubathricum  of  S.  India  supplies  morii 
of  the  caasiarbark  of  commerce.  Dr.  Hooker  nvi 
that  cassia  is  an  inferior  cinnam<m  in  one  sa»r, 
though,  as  it  never  comes  from  the  same  specie  as 
the  true  cinnamon,  the  statement  is  amb^oos. 

2.  Ketztdth  {njP"^:'  Koffia:  casia),  only  ia 

• 

Ps.  xlv.  8,  *'  All  thy  garments  smell  of  oiyrrtt. 
aloes,  and  cassia."  This  word  is  genendly  su]^km1 
to  be  another  term  for  cassia:  the  old  versioBf  *rf 
in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  «tr> 
mology  of  the  Hebrew  wcfrd.  The  Aiabic  mi» 
Salicha,'^  which,  from  its  description  by  Abol  Fadii 
and  Avicenna  (Celsius,  ffierob.  ii.  364-6),  erideatir 
denotes  some  cassia-yielding  tree.  Dr.  Koyte  sac* 
gests  (see  above)  that  ketzidth  is  identical  is  nMsa- 
ing  and  in  form  with  the  Arabic  kooth,  koost^  <t 
kooshta,*  whence  is  probaUy  derived  the  oostm  <t 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Dioscorides  (L  lb)  *u> 
merates  three  kinds  of  oostus,  an  Arabian,  Indisc. 
and  Syrian  sort:  the  first  two  are  by  SpnsiH 
refeiTed  to  Costvs  itrcdncus,  Linn.  {ZiifgAertKeae  >■ 
The  koost  of  India,  called  by  EaropeaBS  /sftfka 
orrts,  is  the  root  of  what  Royle  has  nsmcd  Avt- 
iandia  costvs.  There  is  no  rauoDf  however,  vh} 
we  should  abandon  the  explanation  of  the  oU  re-^ 
sions,  and  depart  from  the  satis&ctory  ctymokcckl 
evidence  afforded  by  the  Hebrew  term  to  the  doubt*  J 
question  of  identity  between  it  and  the  Anbic  k^- 

CATS  {ol  itXovpot:  cattae*")  oecnn  eolj  r 


«  From  the  root  V^p*  Aiah. 


to  scrape."  "topeeL* 


^W. 


•  to  kf  aft* 


'  S^uLm'  <^^°™  ^^  ^'^^ 


^-— *^ 


cortex  detnetosL 
S  o  J 


*  t»^S.  ooftus,  i.e.  nallds  aniiBatleaa 


fi 


Arablcac  spedes,  Kam.  Ej.    See  FVeytafC- 

•  The  word  Catta  ooears  oooe  only  in  dsma\  Uc* 
via.  in  Martial.  Mpig.  xilL  flt;  bot  that  m0»  ^  * 
intended  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  aadcst  OmkM  is< 
Romans  do  not  iqipear  to  have  kept  donetfic  eri*.  *' 
have  sought  In  vain  fbr  the  allclitcat  aUariM  i*  f^ 
domestietu  in  claasiciU  aulhoviL 


OATEBPILLEB 

itinidi  Tj .  Ti,  in  tbi  ]»ang<  which  xta  &rth 
nnicy  Af  the  Bab^lDDithidoli:"  Upon  their  bodi» 
Mut  hadi  lit  hUi,  awalloiis,  aod  birds,  ind  the  cat) 
>l»."  The  Greek  dXnifMt,  u  usol  bf  Ariitotle, 
hiu  oKre  partieular  reference  to  (lie  wild  at  (Fttii 
otluSj  be,),  HeTDdotiu,  in  the  weil-knowa  puu^ 
fii.  eej  which  tread  of  the  ate  of  ICgTpt,  UMt 
aAwpei  to  denote  the  dometic  uumtl ;  Nmilirly 
Ciiero  (Itoc.  »,  27,  78)  unplop  ftlii  \  bat  bath 
fined  4Dd  Latin  wordi  u*  aied  to  denote  othei 
aoinuli,  apparently  iOTDe  kinds  of  mtiteo  {Martet). 
The  cooteit  of  the  pB9uEe  in  Bamch  appean  ta 
point  to  the  domeiticated  animal.  Perhaps  the 
pwp1(  of  Babylon  originally  procnred  the  cat  trvm 

Kgypt- 

Tbe  dormstic  cat  of  the  aDi-iiut  Egyptii 
■upposed  by  aome  to  it  identical  with  the 
nmiaUata,  RUppell,  of  Nubia,  and  with  oui 
domstic  animal,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt 
on  thii  matter.     The  Egyptiaoa,  it  i>  well  kno 


C£DAK  mil 

uiiii.  4 ;  Joel  i.  4 1  it  i>  evident  fnim  the  in- 
ilitency  of  the  two  moat  important  old  Ttraiooa 

heir  rendecingi  of  tbii  word,  that  nothing  iatobe 
learnt  from  them.  Bochart  bai  endeaToated  to  ibow 
here  are  nine  or  tto  Hebrew  namei  to  denota 
<nt  specis  of  Locuila  \  it  has  been  shown 
[Loctvrr]  that  this  eaniwt  mily  be  the  cas^ 
tlut  the  destmctJTe  kinds  of  locuit  which  at 
risit  the  Bible  laodi  must  be  hmitcd  to 
IT  three  spcdea,  the  most  dcBCructire  being 
the  Acridium  peregriaum  and  th    ^   ^^      ^ 


entlyso 


!  of  these 


in  lieir  fowling  eipeditiooa ;  it  was  d 
a  capital  offence  to  kill  oDC;-  when  a  cat  died 
embalmMl  and  buried  at  Bubastis,  the  city  sacred 
to  the  moon  of  which  divinity  the  oal  was  reckoned 
1  symbol  {Herod,  ii.  68  ;   Wilkinaon,  Anc.  Ei/ypt. 
1.  246,  Lond.  1854;  Jablooiki,  Pant.  Aegypl.  ii. 
66,  &c. ;  Diod.  Sic  i.  83).     It  is  genenlly  believed 
that  the  cat  iraa  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
as  a  rrtriever  to  bring  them  Ibe  game  they  killed 
in  their  fowling  eipeditions ;  we  rannot  credit  a 
thingof  the  kind:  that  the  cat,  as  a  great  favour 
was  allowed  to  accompany  the  fowler  is  beyond  i 
pute,  but  it  wu  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  o  ihan 
the  booty,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  fow 
Without  laying  much  str™>  on  the  want  of  enffic 
Mgacily  for  retriei-ing  pni-posea,  we  oiaiiot  beli 
that  the  eat  oould  ever  have  been  trained  lo  go  i 
the  wsler,  to  which  it  has  a  very  strong  aTersi< 
See  the  woodcnta  In  Wilkinson,  where  the  fowle 
inaboataccompaiiiedhyhiscat.    AstoDW,  wbicb 
Bochart  takei  to  mean  wild  cajf.see  Beaht.      Thi 
cat  belongs  to  the  taoiily  Fclidas,  order  Camirwa. 

CATBBPILLER.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  lAiM  and  yekk. 

1.  CWjB  (^pn:  iit(>f»,  ftwIX".  Ip-^iBv 
rtlbigo,bra(Aai,aervgo).  TheHebrewworf  occur 
ID  1  K.  viit.  37  ;    2  Chr.  vi.  28  ;    Ps.  liivili.  46  ; 


•A  noD  volt  tingen  plantam." 
<  ula«e."-SHAnr.  MOcbali,  L 1 


condiUoiia  in  the  life  of  the 
locnit,  or  they  may  be  synonyms,  or  else  they  may 

jee  seems  tn  be  applied  to  a  locust,  perhapa  in 
larva  state.     The   jndeflnile   rendering  ot   tlie 
V.  may  well,  we  think,  be  retained  lo  eipi'ess 
the  Chiai,  or  the  consumer.     [See  LooiBT.] 

2.  r<fe*. 
CATTLE.     [Bull.] 

OEDAR  [addition  lo  tlit  articU  on,  1.  285}. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Heh.  word  trtt  (T"ltt),  invariably  rendered  "  cedar" 
by  the  A.  V.,  does  stand  for  that  tree  in  most  of 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs.  The  erti,  or 
"  lirmly  rooted  and  strong  tree,"  from  an  Arabic 
root  vhidi  has  this  Eigiiificatioo,s  is  particularly  the 
name  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (,Cedrua  Libani); 
but  that  the  woid  is  uceJ  in  a  wider  sense  lo  denote 
I  dear  from  some 
it  occurs.  For  insUince, 
the  ^* cedar  wood"  mentioned  in  Lev.  liv,  6  can 
hardly  be  the  wood  of  the  I.ebaDon  cedan,  sedng 
that  the  Cnfrus  LSiani  oould  never  have  grown  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites  were  at 
the  time  the  law  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  was 
given  ^  nor  in  Egypt,  whence  they  had  departed. 
"  Cedars,"  says  l3i'.  Hooker,  "  are  found  on  the 
mouDlains  of  Algeria,  on  the  whole  range  of  Taurus, 
and  in  the  Kedisha  valley  of  I^haoon ;  they  have 
'ed  by  Ehrenberg  in  fortats  of  oak 


betwe 


iBiherr 


There 


passage  (Bs.  ixvji.  5)  where  the  Tyrians  are  said  to 
have  made  use  of  "  ndnrs  of  Lebanon  "  lor  masia 
of  ehi[a,  in  nhii^  perhspa  erti  denotes  eome  6r ; 
in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  conjectuies.  the 
Pirvts  SaiepenaiSt  which  grows  in  LebsnDn,  and  is 
better  fitted  for  furnishing  ship-masts  than  the  wood 
of  the  Ccdrui  Zi^ani'.  With  r^rd  to  the  ob- 
jection that  has  been  made  to  the  wood  of  the  Caina 
Libani — (seeRr,  Lindley's  remark  in  the  Oorifcrw'j 
Ckron.  i.  p.  699,  "  the  worthless  though  mngnifi.' 
cent  cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon  ")— that  iti  inferior 
quality  cnuld  never  have  allowed  it  to  form  the 
"cedar  pillars,"  tic.  of  Solomon's  temple,  it  may  be 
observed  that  this  iuferiniity  applita  only  to  Eng- 
lish grown  trees,  anil  not  to  Lebanon  specimens. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  adoiitteJ  that,  though 
thfl  wood  is  of  close  grain,  it  has  no  particular 
quality  to  leoommend  it  for  building  purposes ;  it 
was  pTotkbly.  therefore,  not  very  eitmsively  used 
in  the  oonstruction  of  the  Temple. 

The  Cedraa  Zitoni,  Piau  Halepmaia,  and  Juiti- 
perut  excelta,  were  probably  all  included  ui  '      '' 


thy 


oiUrgajlnKairitqut  u. 


zl 


OEDAB 


this  name  u  more  especiallj  denoted  the  oedar  of 
Lebanon,  as  being  jcor^  ^^ojch^  the  finneit  and 
grandest  of  the  oonifera. 

The  Pinus  ayhestria  ia  by  old  writers  often  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  pines  of  Lebanon ;  but  Dr.  Hooker 
Bars  he  has  little  doubt  that  the  P.  HaUpenaia  mnst 
be  the  tree  meant,  for  the  P.  sylvestris  ("  Scotch 
fir")  is  not  found  in  Lebanon  or  Syria. 

The  claim  of  the  Deodar  to  represent  a  Bible 
Conifer  may  be  dismissed  at  once ;  deodars  are  not 
found  nearer  to  the  Lebanon  than  within  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles.  As  to  the  *'  oedar  woo4" 
used  in  purifications,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the 
smaller  Jumpers  is  intended  (/.  aabina  ¥),  for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Junipenu  exceba  exists  at  all 
in  Arabia.     [Juklpeb,  App.  A.] 

Dr.  Hooker  has  faroiired  us  with  the  following 
valuable  communication  relative  to  the  true  cedars 
of  Lebanon  i^—**  As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
oedar  of  Lebanon  is  confined  in  Syria  to  one  valley 
of  the  Lebanon  range,  viz.,  that  of  the  Kedisha  river, 
which  flows  fipom  near  the  highest  point  of  the  range 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove  is  at  the  very 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea, 
6000  ft.  above  that  level,  and  their  position  is  more- 
over above  that  of  all  other  arboreous  v^tation. 
The  valley  here  is  very  broad,  open,  and  shallow,  and 
the  grove  forms  a  mere  speck  on  its  flat  floor.  The 
mountains  rise  above  them  on  the  N.E.  and  S. 
in  steep  stony  slopes,  without  precipices,  gorges, 
ravines,  or  any  other  picturesque  features  whatever. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  whole  sur^ 
rounding  landscape.  To  the  W.  the  scenery  abruptly 
changes,  the  valley  suddenly  contracts  to  a  gorge, 
and  becomes  a  rocky  ravine  of  the  most  picturesque 
description,  with  villages,  groves,  and  convents 
perched  on  its  flanks,  haa^  and  summits,  recalling 
Switzerland  vividly  and  accurately.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  (October,  1860)  the  flanks  of  the  valley 
about  the  cedars  were  perfectly  arid,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  red ;  and  the  view  of  this  great  red  area,  per- 
naps  two  or  three  miles  across,  with  the  minute  patch 
of  cedar  grove,  seen  from  above  and  at  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  or  so,  was  most  singular.  I  can  give  you 
no  idea  of  what  a  speck  the  grove  is  in  the  yawning 
hollow.  I  have  said  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  flat 
and  broad ;  but,  on  nearer  inspection,  the  cedars  ar« 
found  to  be  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  a  range 
of  low  stony  hills  of  rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps 
60  to  100  ft.  above  the  plain,  which  sweep  across 
the  valley.  These  hills  are,  I  believe,  old  moraines, 
deposited  by  glaciers  that  once  debouched  on  to  the 
plain  from  the  surrounding  tops  d*  Lebanon.  1  have 
many  reasons  for  believing  this,  as  also  for  supposing 
that  their  formation  dates  from  the  glacial  epoch. 
The  restriction  of  the  oedara  to  these  moraines  is 
absolute,  and  not  without  anal<^  in  regard  to  other 
coniferous  trees  in  Swiss  and  Himalayan  valleys." 

Dr.  Hooker  draws  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
disregard  shewn  with  re^)ect  to  the  seedlings 
annually  produced  from  the  old  cedar-trees  in  Le- 
banon. It  is  a  remarkable  but  lamentable  &ct 
that  no  trees  are  seen  much  less  than  50  years  old  1 
The  browsing  goats  and  the  drought  destroy  all  the 
young  seedlings ;  and  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  no  means 

•  See  l)r.  Hooker's  paper  "On  the  Cedars  of  Ijebonon, 
Taimis,  &c"  In  The  Nat.  Hist.  Review,  No.  v.  p.  11. 

k  "  Oar  caloedony  being  often  opalescent— t.  e.,  having 
something  of  Pliny^s  "Ckrbnncnlonim  Ignes"  In  It— got 
oonfoonded  with  the  Garcfaedcmias  or  Punic  csrbancle  of  a 
pate  colour,  and  this  ssain  with  his  green  ChaloedonfiM. 


CHAMOIS 

are  adopted  to  encoon^  their  growth,  whieh  m^ 
easily  be  done  by  fencing  and  waterii^.^ 

CHALCEDONY  {xaKmfi^i  oakedtmhe\ 
only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  haaz 
the  stone  which  gamisbed  the  third  foundation  of 
the  heavenly  Jeruadem.  The  name  is  spptied  in 
modem  mineralc^  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  i^;it« : 
specimens  of  this  sub-species  of  qnavtz  wh«n</a 
pearly  or  wax-like  lustre,  and  of  great  tnmslnoeocr— 
are  known  by  the  name  of  chalcedony,  sometiiDes 
popularly  called  "  white  camelian."^  There  is  abo 
a  stalactitic  form  found  occasionally  in  osTititf. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  flie  stone 
to  whidi  Theophnstos  (Ih  Lapid,  §  25)  refers,  » 
being  found  in  the  island  opposite  Chalcedoc  and 
used  as  a  solder,  must  have  been  the  green  tran9- 
parent  carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  onersld. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  minerd  in- 
dicated by  Pliny  {N.  H,  xxxvii.  5) ;  the  white  sfat^ 
is  mentioned  -  by  him  {N.  H,  xxxvii.  10)  as  one  ot' 
the  numerous  vaiieties  of  Achate»  (Agsfce),  va^r 
the  names  Cerachates  and  LeticachaUs,  The  Cki'- 
cedonius  was  so  called  from  Chalcedoo,  and  was  ob- 
tained froyi  the  copper-mines  there,  it  was  a  nsail 
stone  and  of  no  great  value ;  it  is  described  by  PHut 
as  resembling  the  green  and  bine  tints  whkh  arc 
seen  on  a  peacock's  tail,  or  on  a  pigeon's  neck.  Mr. 
King  {AfUique  Oems,  p.  8)  says  it  was  a  kinl  </ 
inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  understood  it 

CHALK  STONES.     [Lime.] 

CHAMELEON  (nb,    coach:    x^^uukimw: 

chamaeleon).  The  Hebrnw  word  which  sis:niiifli 
**  strei^;th  "  occurs  in  tiie  sense  of  some  kind  ot 
unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  30 ;  the  A.  V.  fonov» 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Various  other  interpretatiocs 
^of  the  word  have  been  given,  for  which  see  Bochart 
{ffieroz,  ii.  493).  It  is  not  possiUe  to  oome  t«- 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  th« 
identity  of  thb  word ;  Bochart  accepts  the  Anbk 
reading  of  elwarlo,  i.  e.  the  lisard,  known  by  tb< 
name  of  the  **  Monitor  of  the  Nile  **  (ifomtor  Siif^ 
ticus.  Grey),  a  large  strong  r^tUe  common  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  Arabian  writers 
hare  recoiled  many  wonderful  things  of  this  cre«- 
ture,  and  speak  especially  of  its  power  in  fighting 
with  snak^,and  with  the  dd66,  a  closely  allied  species 
[Tortoise].  No  doubt  much  they  relate  is  &balM», 
and  it  seems  that  there  is  some  oonfufdoo  betwcn 
the  dcM)  c  (  UromasHx  spinipes)  and  the  crocodile, 
whose  eggs  the  "Nilotic  Monitor"  devouia.  Far- 
sk&l  (Descr.  Anim.  p.  13)  speaks  of  this  last  nan»d 
lizard  under  the  Arabic  name  of  Wdran^  See  al» 
Hasselquist  ( Trav,  p.  221).  The  Hebrew  root  cf 
Kdach  has  reiference  to  strength,  and  as  the  Arsbsc 
verb,  of  almost  similar  form,  means  **  to  oaoqacr 
any  one  in  fighting,"  Bochart  has  been  led  to  ideo- 
tify  the  lixanl  nafned  above  with  the  Heb.  Koaci. 
It  is  needless  to  add  how  far  from  ooadusive  i»  thf 
evidence  which  suppoi-ts  this  interpretaUoo. 

CHAMOIS  (IDT,  xem^ :   KOfoiKord^SoAjs 

camelopardcdus).  In  ih»  list  of  animals  alioiml 
for  food  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  mentioa  is  made  of  t!>- 
zemer ;  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  some  other  rernocv 
give  *•  camelopard "  or  "girafle"  as  the  reoier- 


Kapxi|J$6iaov  and  KoA^iiUriQc  are  conttnaslly  l»v*- 
changed  in  MS.  MaTbodos  already  mderaitBd  H  «f  iv 
Calcedony,  as  shewn  by  bis  *'  PaUeoaqiM  ChaloHlc«(i» 
Ignis  habet  efBglem.*'— C.  W.  Knrc. 

c  See  M>ine  interesting  obsenr«tioiis  on  Ihr  Aafti  >'* 
Mr.  Tristram,  in  ZoA.  Proc.  for  1959. 


CHESTNDT-TBEE 

ing  of  ttiB  lena  ;  It  ii  <nipro]»bte  that  tbis  ani 
ia  infmded,  for  fllthoaph  jt  mighl  hare  befji  kni 
ip  the  uicleDt  Jewi  from  specimeaB  brought  : 
blgfpt  u  tributes  to  Ihe  Phanohi  from  KthlopiH, 
wtoe  the  giralTa  i>  tbuDd,   it  it  in  lb«  highnt 
ie^ne  improbsbls  that  ituhould  ev«r  hare  bfta 
Dzmwt  B  an  ■rticle  of  food  In  tbe  l.tvitical  Uw. 
tk  animal)  Tn«ition«i  therein  bong  doubtlon  aU 
of  thmi  90cb  u  w«e  weU-known  and  readilj  prt>- 
runil.     Tbe  '■chamois"  of  Ihe  A.  V.  caDhaiTJIf 


CINNAMON 


xU 


mCoI.  I 


.  Smith  a» 


lii  antelapc  i>  >till  buiul 


]o^  points  to  »m«  "springitiE'  or  "  ieaping 
animal,  a  deHnitioti  which  would  suit  any  of  the 
Anlelayeaa  or  Capnat.  be.  Col.  H.  Si  '"  " 
Kitla's  Cijc.  art.  ZfTner)  giigKests  that  H>m 
lAinshwp  is  intended,  and  fignmtbe  Kehich  (An- 
iDDlrib^  Tro^fopAru),  a  wild  aheep  """■ 


niminaut*  meotioocd  in  the  calalogue  of  bnist 
allowed  for  food,  are,  for  the  most  put,  identiliabi 
"lib  other  wild  animals  of  tie  Bible  lands,  am 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kehsch  or  Amdat 
was  known  to  thslsmliles;  again.  Col.  Smith's  >ug 
Eestion  haa  partly  th«  uactloo  oflheSyriiw:  vetsiao 
ffhich  reads  aa  the  equiTatent  of  the  Heb.  won] 
"s  mouotain  goal,"  the  Aoitdad,  although  really  i 
!herp.  being  In  general  form  more  like  a  goat.  Thi 
animal  occms  not  unfrequently  fignred  on  the  mo- 
uumenta  of  I^ypt,  it  is  a  naUve  of  N.  Afiiia,  asd 
vt  iahabitant  of  high  and  inacceeuble  places. 

CHESTNUT-TKEE  (I^O-iy.  'onnJa:  irAd- 
Torof,  ixirt) :  pfafonus).  Mention  is  made  of  the 
'urmon  in  Om.  ui.  37,  as  one  of  the  tj«s  from 


strskes. 


which  " 


pilled  1 


e  Labon's  docks  \ 
drink  (see  on  this  .object  Hue 


■  Ep<)diuilui,  in  his  '  T 
hugoi"Chi7nllw,  bjr  B 


the  glories  of  Aayna.  The  faalanc*  of  authority 
iseertainlj'  in  taTour  of  the  "plane-tiee"  being  the 
tree  denoted  by  'armSn,  for  so  read  the  lAX.  (in 
Gen./,  c),  the  Vuig.,  the  Chaldee,  with  the  Syriac 
sod  Arabic  versions  (Celsios,  Hiei^.  i.  513).  The 
A.  V.  which  follows  the  Kabbins  is  certainly  to  ha 
rejected,  for  Ihe  conl«it  of  the  passages  where  the 
word  occurs,  indicates  some  tree  which  (hriiei  beat 
in  low  aod  moist  situalians,  whereas  the  cheiilnut' 
tree  is  rather  a  tree  which  pi«fera  dry  and  hilly 
ground.  Dr.  Kitto  (Cjic.  art.  Armm),  in  illuslm- 
tionofEieli.  {I.e.),  says  that  "the  plants  of  As- 
syria are  of  eitrsoriliDary  <Ih  and  beaaty,  in  both 
respects  eiceeding  eren  those  of  l*alestiQe ;  it  con- 
sists with  our  own  eiperience,  that  one  may  travel 
iar  in  Weetera  Asia  without  meetii^  sncb  tma, 
and  so  many  together,  as  occur  in  the  Chenar 
(plane)  grors  of  Assyria  and  Media."  The  plane- 
trees  of  Peiila  an  now.  and  hare  been  long  heM 
in  ihe  greateat  veneration  j  with  the  Greeks  also 
theae  trees  were  great  tavouritta ;  Herodotus 
(vil.  ^1)  tells  a  stn?  of  how  Xenes  on  his  way 
to  Sardis  met  with  a  plane-tree  of  eitaeding 
benuty,  to  which  he  made  an  oirering  of  goldeu 
omaments.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  plane-tree  was 
growing  a  few  years  ngo  (1844)  at  ViBtitia,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto;  it  measured  4li  ft.  in  drenm- 
ference.  accordmg  to  the  Ker.  S.  Clark  of  Battersea, 
who  has  given  on  Interesting  account  of  it  in  John's 
F«test  Treet  of  Britain  (n.lW).  The  plane-trees 
of  I'nlostiue  in  ancient  days  were  prolnbly  more 

velleis  occasioDally'  rcftr  to  them.  Belon  ( Ola.  ii. 
lO.'i)  spBiks  of  very  high  pbne-trces  near  Anboch  ; 
De  la  Koque  (  Tu^nj.  (i«  Syric  et  du  M.  Libaa.  p. 
197)  mentions  entire  forests  of  [iknea  which  line 
the  margin  of  the  Oroates;  and  in  another  place  (p. 
T6|  he  speaks  of  having  passed  the  night  undei  plniies 
of  gi'eat  boiuty  in  a  valley  nenr  LeUinon. 

in  Kcdus.  iiiv,  14,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  "a 
plsno-lree  by  Ihe  water." 


CHRYSOLITE  (xpvciKtto, , 


chryielii/au). 


20).  It  has  been 
already  stated  [Bertt^  Appen.  A.]  that  the  chry- 
sDlile  of  the  ancients  la  identical  with  the  modem 
Oriental  topoi.  the  tanhiah  of  the.  Hebrew  Bible  ■— 
theie  is  much  teiison  for  believing  that  the  top™  ■■ 
the  stone  indicated  by  the  xpuffiAiSoi  of  St,  John's 
vision.     [See  Bertl.] 

CHBY80PKA8E(xpooiiT|Mkroi:  cArvsiJirase) 
ocvura  only  in  Hev.  ui.  'iO  as  one  of  Ihe  piwious 
slones  mentioned  in  St.  Johns  vision.  The  chryso- 
prase  of  the  ancients  ^  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  stone  now  so  oiled,  vis.,  tlic 
apple  or  leek-green  variety  of  sgale,  which  owes  its 
colour  to  oiide  of  nickel;  this  stone  at  prwent  is 
found  only  in  Sileja ;  but  Mr.  King  l_AjUiqM  Gemi, 
p.  59.  note),  cays  that  the  true  dirysopi-ase  is  some- 
times (band  in  antique  Egyptian  jewrilery  setnller- 
oatf  ly  with  bits  of  lapis-laiuli ;  it  is  not  improbable 
' '  erefore  that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth 

the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

CINNAMON    [ndJiiton    to    the    urti'cftr   on, 

XIU'].    The  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  E.  Tenneot's 

■  That  of  SqIIdub  (Ir.)  eiaoUy  agrees  wUb  our  Indlso 

clirTsolite:  "  CfaT7«opniBos  quoqne  ei  snro  e(  pomceo 

Rentes  nqoe  berjllornm  generl  adfi^ 
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Ceylon  (i.  599)  for  mach  intereBting  infonnation 
on  the  subject  of  the  early  history  of  the  cinnamoa 
plant ;  this  wiiter  believes  that  "  the  earliest  know- 
ledge of  this  substance  possessed  by  the  Western 
nations  was  derired  from  China,  and  that  it  first 
reached  India  and  Phoenicia  oyerland  by  way  of 
Persia;  at  a  later  period  when  the  Arabs,  *the 
merchants  of  Sheba,'  competed  for  the  trade  of 
Tyre,  and  cairied  to  her  '  the  chief  of  all  spices ' 
(Ez.  xxvii.  22),  their  supplies  were  drawn  froin 
their  African  possessions,  and  the  cassia  of  the 
Troglodytic  coast  supplanted  the  cinnamon  of  the 
&r  East,  and  to  a  gi'eat  extent  excluded  it  from 
the  market." 

With  iiegard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  V  derived  -fit>m  the  Persian  *'  Ctnii- 
amon,"  i.  e.  *<  Chinese  amomum  "  (see  Tennent  in 
/.  c).  Dr.  Royle,  however,  oonjectureB  that  it  is 
allied  to  the  Cingalese  Caeyimama,  **  sweet  wood," 
or  the  Halagan  Kaimams,  The  brothers  C.  G.  and 
Th.  F.  L.  liees  Von  Esenbeck,  have  published  a  va- 
luable essay,  **  De  Cinnamomo  ditpidatio  **  {^Amoe* 
nitata  botan.  Bonnenses,  Fasc  i.  fionnae,  1823, 
4to.),  to  which  the  reader  is  refened  for  additional 
information. 

COAL  [addition  to  the  article  on,  pp.  338,  339]. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  fuel 

denoted  by  the  Heb.  woixis  gacheletk  (n^ni)  and 

pechdm  (DnB)  is  charcoal,  and  not  mineral  coal. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  ancient  He- 
brews were  acquainted  with  the  substance  we  now 
denominate  "  coal  ;*'  indeed  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  ancients  generally  used  charcxwl  for  their 
fuel;  and  although  there  is  a  passage  in  Theo- 
phrastus  (Fr.  ii.  61,  ed.  Schneider)  from  which  we 
leam  that  fossil  coal  was  found  in  Liguria  and 
Elis,  and  used  by  "  the  smiths,*'  yet  its  use  must 
have  been  very  limited.  The  houses  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  were  without  chimneys 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  (see  this  subject  admirably 
discussed  by  Beckmann,  Hist,  Invent,  i.  295).  As 
the  houses  had  merely  an  opening  in  the  centre  of 
t^e  roof,  the  burning  of  **  coal "  would  have  made 
even  their  kitchens  intolerable.  Little  as  has  been 
done  for  the  zoology  and  botany  of  Paie:itine,  still 
less  has  been  done,  for  its  geology.  '*  Indications  of 
coal  are  exhibited,"  says  Kitto  {Phys.  Hist,  Pal. 
p.  67),  **  in  various  parts  of  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tains ;  here  and  there  a  nant>w  seam  of  this  mineral 
protrudes  through  the  superincumbent  strata  to  the 
surface;  and  we  leam  from  Mr.  Elliot  (ii.  257) 
that  the  enterprise  of  Mohammed  All  has  not 
suffered  even  this  source  of  national  wealth  to 
escape  his  notice."  At  Cornale,  6  miles  from  Beirut, 
and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whera  the 
coal-seams  are  3  feet  in  thickness,  good  coal  is  ob- 
tained, whence  it  was  transported  on  mules  to  the 
coast.  The  following  works  contain  all  that  is  at 
present  known  respecting  the  geolc^  of  Syria : — 
Lynch's  United  States  ErpUmng  Expedition  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan ;  Rusegger's 
Oeognotti9che  Karte  des  Libanon  und  AntilAanon ; 
Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine ;  Dr  Bow- 
ring's  Beport  on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of 
Syria, 

OOCK  (Ax^KTvp:  gallus).  There  appears  to  be 
no  mention  of  domestic  poultry  in  the  0.  T.,  the 
passages  where  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (as  in  Prov. 
XXX.  31 ;  Is.  xzii.  17)  read  d^dmatp  and  gallus 
having  no  reference  to  that  bird.     In  the  N.  T.  the 


COCKLE 

**  cock  "  is  mentioned  in  r^erence  to  St  Peter'i 

denial  of  our  Lord,  and  indirectly  Id  the  word 

d\9ieTOpo^rla  (Matt.  xzvi.  34;  Mark  xiv.  .1i^ 

xiii.  35,  &c.).    The  origin  of  the  numerous  wictitt 

of  our  domestic  poultry  is  undoubtedly  Asiatic,  but 

there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  precise  breed 

whence  they  were  sprung,  as  well  as  to  the  locslity 

where  they  were  found.     Temmink  is  of  opinion 

that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Malay  Gaibu 

Oiganteits  and  the  Indilb  0,  Bankita  for  wa 

domestic  birds.     We  know  that  the  domestic  cock 

and  hen  wen*  early  known  to  the  ancient  Greeb 

and  Romans.     Pisthetaenis  (Aristoph.  Ates^  483) 

calls  the  cock  the  Persian  bird  (n*^uc^f  ifnn. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Greeks  oblsiiMd 

domestic  birds  from  Peraia.   As  no  mention  is  nadc 

in  the  O.  T.  of  these  birds,  and  as  no  figures  of 

them  occur  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (WtUdn- 

son,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  234,  ed.  1854),  we  are  indined 

to  think  that  they  came  into  Judaea  with  the  Ko- 

mans,  who,  as  is  well  known,  prized  these  birds 

both  as  articles  of  food  and  for  oock-%fatii^.    The 

Mischna  {Baba  Kama,  vit.  7)  saya  *'they  do  oot 

rear  cocks  at  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  bdj 

things ;"  and  this  anertion  has  by  some  been  qactid 

as  an  objection  to  the  evangelical  history.    Cta  tba 

subject  a  writer  in  Harris  {Did.  of  Nat.  Eisi.  / 

Bib.  p.  72,  ed.  1833),  very  properiy  raoaiks,  **  it 

there  was  any  restraint  iu  the  use  or  domeeiticati<n 

of  this.bii^  it  must  have  been  an  arbitrary  pract-o^ 

of  the  Jews,  but  could  not  have  been  binding  oa 

foreigners,  of  whom  many  resided  at  Jenisaltfn  ss 

offioera  or  traden."     Thomson  (  The  Land  a»d  ik 

Book,  p.  672)  says  the  fowls  are  now  comrooo  io 

Jerusalem,  '*  that  they  swarm  round  evoy  Joot, 

share  in  the  food  of  their  possessors,  are  at  honK 

among  the  children  in  every  room,  roost  orer  b«ad      | 

at  night,  and  with  their  cackle  and  crowing  are  tl^e 

town  clock  and  the  morning  bell  to  call  up  deepen 

at   early   dawn."     As   to  the  cock-crovm^  «e 

Time. 

COCKATBICE.    A  not  very  happy  rrakm^ 
by  the  A.  V .  of  the  Hebrew  words  tzipKimi  (^^fe^V 
and  tzepKa*  Q^V).     See  Prov.  xxiii.  32,  msrpn : 

Is.  xi.  8,  lix.  5 ;  Jer.  viii.  17.  The  cockatrioe  is  a 
fiibulous  animal  concerning  which  absord  sto.ie 
are  told.    [Adder.] 

COCKLE  (nfi^a,  boshAh :    iUker :  9»» 

TXT  I 

oocui-8  only  iu  Job  xxxi.  40 :  ^  Let  thistles  grow  i 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley. "  Tse  j 
plural  form  of  a  Heb.  noun,  viz.  D^6V3  (6^««A£a  .     i 

is  found  in  Is.  v.  2,  4,  A.  V.  *'  wild  grapes.**    It  i^ 
imcertain  whether  these  two  words  denote  *'  Tufakn* 
weeds  "  generally,  or  some  particular  plant  Ceis  .:< 
has  argued  in  favour  of  the  aconite,  the  Aemit*^ 
NapcUus,  which  however  is  quite  a  moontain — setYr 
a  6eld — plant.     He  traces  the  Hebrew  name  to  i 
Persian  word  {Bisch)  of  somewhat  similar  fons. 
The  beuahttn  of  Isaiah  (/.  c),  which  the  LXX.  roAr 
"thorns"  (&cay0cu),  the  Vulg.  labmacaey  Mrt  tr 
some  thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  tJie  Vitis  lAr»  i 
of  Linnaeus,  a  N.  American  plant  I    Bass^lqllt^: 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  ftmsAlai  in  the  Umiv     1 
of  the  hoary  nightshade,  which  the  Arabs  call  ani^i- 
dib,  i.  e.  "  wolfs  grape."    He  saya  (  Trot,  p.  :^* . 
**  the  prophet  couM  not  have  found  a  plant  mort  <f 
poaite  to  the  vine  than  this,  for  it  grows  msrh  n 
the  vineyards,  and  is  very  pemkioos  to  tb»n. 
Some,  as  Pukhunt  {Lex.  Heb.  a.  v.),  bdievt 


CONEY 

■stinking  weed"  is  intended  by  boshah,  in  Job 
/.  c,  from  the  root  K^NS, '« to  smell  as  carrion." 
If  the  word  denota  a  plant  in  so  limited  a  sense 
we  woald  suggest  the  hound's  tongue  (Cynoghs- 
9«m),  which  has  literally  a  carrion  smell.  But  we 
Are  inclined  to  beliere  that  the  bosKSh  and  hahim 
denote  any  bod  weeds  or  fruit :  the  ImMm  of  the 
prophet's  Tineyard  may  thus  be  understood  to  re- 
present "sour  or  bad  grapes;"  with  which  view 
accord  the  trawptal  of  Aquila  and  the  drcX^  of 
Syinmachus  (see  also  Hiller,  Hierophyt.  i.  293), 
and  the  bosh6h  of  Job  (/.  c.)  may  denote  bad  or 
smutted  barley.  The  bunt  or  stinking  rust  (  Uredo 
foetida)  which  sometimes  attacks  the  ears  of  wheat 
and  barley  is  characterised  by  its  disgusting  odour, 
which  property  would  suit  the  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  name ;  or  the  word  may  probably  denote 
some  of  the  useless  grasses  whidi  have  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  Iwrley,  such  as  ffordewm  mu- 
rtnttm,  &c. 

CONEY  {addition  to  the  articU  on,  p.  349]. 
The  Hyrax  Syriacus  is  now  universally  alloweid 
to  be  the  Shaphan  of  the  Bible,  and  the  point  may 
fairly  be  considered  satis&ctorily  settled.  The 
"  coney  "  or  rabbit  of  the  A.  V.,  although  it  suits 
the  Scriptui:al  allusions  in  every  particular,  except 
in  Uie  matter  of  its  ruminating,  is  to  be  rejected,  as 
the  rabbit  is  nowhere  found  in  tlie  Bible  lands; 
there  are  several  species  or  varieties  of  hare,  lut 
the  rabbit  is  not  biown  to  exist  there  in  a  wild 
state.*  The  Jerboa  {Dipus  Aegyptius)  which  Bo- 
chart  {Hieroz,  ii.  409),  RosenmiUler  {8ch<A.  in  Lev. 
xi.  5),  and  others  have  sought  to  identify  with  the 
Skaphany  must  also  be  rejected,  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  Jo-boas  to  inhabit  sandy  places  and  not  stony 
rocks.  It  is  cuiions  to  find  Bochart  quoting  Ai-a- 
bian  writers,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Wabr  de- 
notes the  Jerboa,  whei-eas  the  description  of  this 
animal  as  given  by  Damir,  Giauhari,  and  others, 
exactly  suits  the  Hyrax. 

"  The  Wabr,"  says  Giauhari,  '*  is  an  animal  less 
thau  a  cat,  of  a  brown  colour,  without  a  tail,"  upon 
which  Damir  correctly  remarks,  "  when  he  says  it 
has  no  tail,  he  means  that  it  has  a  very  short  one." 
Now  this  description  entirely  puts  the  Jerboa  out 
of  the  question,  for  all  the  species  of  Jerboa  are 
remarkable  for  their  loug  tails. 

With  regard  to  the  localities  of  the  Hyrax,  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  is  now  very  common  in  Pa- 
lestine, though  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  that  country.  Schubert  says  *•  of  the  Wober 
{Hyrax  Syriacua),  we  could  discover  no  trace  in 
either  Palestine  or  Syi-ia;"  upon  this  Dr.  Wilson 
(Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  p.  28)  remarks,  **  We  were 
we  believe  the  first  European  travellers  who  actually 
noticed  this  animal  within  the  proper  bounds  of  the 
Holy  Land,"  this  was  amongst  the  rocks  at  Mar 
Saba.  Bruce,  however,  noticed  these  animals  plen- 
tifully in  Lebanon,  and  among  the  rocks  at  the 
Pharan  Promontorium  or  Cape  Mahommed,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Suez;  and  Shaw  {Trav,  ii.  160,  8vo. 
ed.)  also  saw  the  Hyrax  on  Lebanon,  and  says  "  it 
is  common  in  other  places  of  this  country.  Dr. 
Hooker  in  his  recent  journey  to  the  Lebanon  and  ' 
Palestine  saw  no  Hyrax  anywhere,  and  says  he  was  ^ 
told  it  is  confined  to  the  sterile  hills  of  the  Jordan  [ 

*  Rossell  (Aleppo,  11. 159,  2Dd  ed)  menttons  rabbits  as 
being  oocaalODaUy  bred  in  bouses,  *'  for  the  nee  of  the 
Franks  "  at  Aleppo ;  and  adds  tbat  the  far  of  the  white 
and  blsfdk  rabMt  Is  mticli  worn,  and  that  the  latter 
kbd  Is  Imported  tmm  Europe.    Even  if  the  ancient  He- 
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and  Dead  Sea  valleys  only;  Thomson  {l%e Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  298)  speaks  only  of  one  individual 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kurein. 

Hemprich  (Symboiae  Fhya.  p.  i.)  enumerates 
three  species  of  Hyi-ax,  and  gives  the  localities  as 
follows :  H.  Syriacus,  Mount  Sinai ;  S,  habessinicus, 
mountains  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia ; — ^this  is  the 
Ashkoko  of  Bruce — and  ff.  rufioeps,  Dongala.  The 
Amharic  name  of  Ashkoko  is,  according  to  Brace, 
derived  from  ''the  loi^  herinaoeous  hairs  which 
like  small  thorns  grow  about  his  back,  and  which 
in  Amhara  are  called  Ashok."  A  tame  Hyrax  was 
kept  by  Bruce,  who  from  tho  action  of  the  animalls 
jaws  was  led  into  tiie  error  of  supposing  that  "  it 
chewed  the  cud;"  it  is  woiihy  of  remark  that  the 
poet  Cowper  made  the  same  mistake  with  respect 
to  his  tame  hares.  The  flesh  of  the  Hyrax  is  said 
to  resemble  the  rabbit  in  flavour;  the  Arabs  of 
Mount  Sinai  esteem  it  a  delicacy ;  the  Christians  of 
Abyssinia  do  not  eat  its  flesh,  nor  do  the  Maho- 
metans ;  see  Oedman  (  Vermisch,  Samrn,  pt.  v.  ch. 
ii.).  Hemprich  states  that  the  urine  of  the  Cape 
Hyi-ax  {N.  capensis^,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Asiatic 
species,  is  regarded  as  medicinal.  See  also  Spar- 
man  (TVotJ.  p.  324)  and  Thunberg  {Trav.  i.  190). 
This  is  conflrmatory  of  the  i-emai*ks  of  an  Arabic 
writer  cited  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  413). 

The  Hjrrax  is  zoologically  a  very  interesting 
animal,  for  although  in  some  I'espects  it  i^esembles 
the  Rodentia,  in  which  order  this  genus  was  ori> 
ginally  placed,  its  true  affinities  ai-e  with  the  Rhi- 
noceros ;  its  molar  teeth  difler  only  in  size  from 
those  of  that  great  Pachyderm,  accordingly  Dr. 
Gray  places  the  Hyrax  in  his  sub-family  RfUnocerina, 
family,  El^pkantidae  \  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  which  in  some  of  its  habits  it  much  resem- 
bles ;  the  animals  are  geuerally  seen  to  congi'^te 
in  groups  amongst  the  rocks,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  they  hide  themselves  when  alarmed;  they 
are  herbivorous  as  to  diet,  feeding  on  grass  and  the 
young  shoots  of  shrubs.  Some  observers  have  re- 
marked that  an  old  male  is  set  as  a  sentry  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  holes,  and  that  he  utters  a  sound 
like  a  whistle  to  apprize  his  tempanions  when 
danger  threatens ;  if  this  is  a  fact,  it  forcibly  illus- 
trates Prov.  XXX.  24,  26,  where  the  Shaphan  is 
named  as  one  of  the  four  things  upon  earth  which 
though  little,  '*  are  exceeding  wise. 

CORAL  (MIDKl,  rAmSth :  fieritapa ;  Symm. 

dif^XcC :  *VafjiM :  serkum,  excelsa)  occura  only,  as 
the  somewhat  doubtful  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
rdindth,  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  "  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  (ramoth,  margin)  or  of  pearls,  for  the 
price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies ;"  and  in  £z.  xxvii. 
16,  where  coral  is  enumerated  amongst  the  wares 
which  Syria  brought  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  The 
old  versions  fail  to  afford  us  any  clue ;  the  LXX. 
gives  merely  the  etymol(^ical  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
term  •*  lofly  things ;"  the  Vulg.  in  Ez.  (I.  c.)  reads 
"  silk."  Some  have  conjectured  "  rhinoceros  skins," 
deriving  the  original  word  from  reem  (the  unicorn 
of  the  A.  v.),  which  word,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  animal.  [Unioobn.I  Schultens 
{Comment,  in  Jobum,  I.  c.)  gives  up  the  matter  in 
despair,  and  leaves  the  word  untranslated.  Many 
of  the  Jewish  rabbis  understand  **  red  coral  **  by 

brews  had  ever  seen  imported  specimens  of  the  rahbit, 
there  can  be  no  doabt  that  it  would  have  been  Included 
under  the  Heb.  term  amd>,  which  Is  the  Arabic  name  at 
Aleppo  both  of  this  animal  and  the  hare. 
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rStmdth.  Geaenitu  (  Thes,  b.  v.)  conjectures  *'  black 
oorar'(?\  assigning  the  red  kind  to  penMm 
(«  rubies,"  A.  V.) :  eee  Ruby.  Michaelis  {Suppl. 
Lex.  JfTebr.  p.  2218)  translates  r&mdth  by  Lapides 
gcueUorum^  i.  e.  L.  hezoardidt  as  if  from  rimt  an 
Arabic  name  for  some  species  of  gazelle.  The  Lapis 
bezoardicus  of  Linnaeus  denotes  the  calcareous  con- 
cretions sometime»  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  In- 
dian gazelle,  the  Sasin  {Antiiope  cervicapra,  Pallns). 
This  stone,  which  possessed  a  strong  aromatic  odour, 
was  formerly  held  in  high  repute  as  a  talisman. 
The  Arabian  physicians  attributed  Taluable  medi- 
cinal properties  to  these  concretions.  The  opinion 
of  Midiaelis,  that  rdmSth  denotes  these  stones,  is 
little  else  than  conjecture.  On  the  whole,  we  see 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  v.  "Coral"  has  decidedly  the  best  claim 
of  any  other  substances  to  represent  the  rAmdth, 
The  natural  upward  form  of  growth  of  the  CoraUwm 
rubrwn  is  well  suited  ta  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
The  word  rendered  **  price"  in  Job xzriii.  18,  more 
properly  doiotes  *'  a  drawing  out;"  and  appears  to 
hare  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  coral  and 
pearls  were  obtained  from  the  sea  either  by  diving 
or  dredging.  At  present,  Mediterranean  corals, 
which  constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
are  broken  off  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere 
by  long  hooked  poles,  and  thus  *'  drawn  out." 
With  r^ard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral  was 
held  by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us. 
Fine  compact  specimens  of  the  best  tints  may  be 
worth  as  much  as  10/.  per  oz.,  while  inferior  ones 
are  perhaps  not  worth  much  more  than  a  shilling 
per  lb.  Pliny  says  {N.  If.  xxxii.  2)  that  the  Indians 
valued  coral  as  the  Romans  valued  pearls.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Syrian  traders,  who,  as  Jerome 
remarks  (Rosenmtlller,  Schol.  in  £s.  zxvii.  16), 
would  in  his  day  run  all  over,  the  world  "  lucri 
cupiditate,"  may  have  visited  the  Indian  seas,  and 
brought  home  thence  rich  coral  treasures ;  though 
ihej  would  also  readily  procure  coral  either  from 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
abundantly  founcT.  Coral,  Mr.  King'  informs  us, 
often  occura  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewelry  as  beads 
and  cut  into  charms. 

CORMORANT.      The  representative  in  the 
A.  v.  of  the  Hebrew  words  kdath  (nt(p)   and 

ahidldc  (^  A^).    As  to  the  former,  see  Pelican. 

Shdldc  (KarapdKTiif :  mergulus  ;  ntjcticorax  f ) 
oocun  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  biid  in  Lev. 
xi.  17 ;  Deut  xiv.  1 7.  The  word  has  been  variously 
rendered  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  24),  but  some 
sea  bird  is  generally  understood  to  be  denoted  by  it. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Kwrpir 
pdicnis  of  the  LXX. ;  nor  can  we  be  quite  satisfied, 
with  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Samml.  iii.  c.  vii.  p.  68), 
Michaelis,  Roeenmuller,  and  othera,  that  the  Solan 
goose,  or  gannet  {Sula  alba),  is  the  bird  mentioned 
byAristoUe  (Hist.  An.  ii.  12, §15;  ix.  13,  §1)  and 
the  author  or  the  fxeutios  (Oppian,  ii.  2).  Col.  H. 
Smith  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  '  Salach')  has  noticed  that 
this  bird  dcara^pditTris)  is  described  as  being  of  the 
size  of  a  hawk  or  one  of  the  smaller  g^lls  {&s  ol  ru¥  j 
xApw  ikdiTiro^ts),  whereas  the  gannet  is  as  large 
aw  a  goose.  The  account  given  in  die  Ixeutics  (/.  c.) 
of  this  bird  is  the  fullest  we  possess ;  and  certainly 

k  Unless  pcih«i>ti  the  $6s  may  have  n>fcrcnoe  more 
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the  description,  with  the  exception  above  notel  ii 
well  suited  to  the  gannet,  whose  haMt  of  riang  hizh 
into  the  air,  and  partially  closing  its  wings,  and  thai 
&lling  straight  as  an  arrow  on  its  prey,  emerp:< 
again  in  a  few  seconds,  is  graphically  described  u 
the  passage  alluded  to.  It  b  probable  that  tbr 
ancients  sometimes  confused  this  bird  with  some 
species  of  tern;  hence  the  difBculty  as  to  use. 
Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  the  Caspian  tera  {Sterna 
Caspia)  as  the  representative  of  the  Kara^pJjmis ; 
which  opinion  is  however  inadmissible,  for  the  ttra 
are  known  never  to  dive,  whereas  the  diviu)^  bahita 
of  the  Kora^pdicnit  are  expressly  mentioned  'aora- 
i6trcu  fi^xpi  6pyvuu  fi  koL  wA^or).  Hodera 
ornithologists  apply  the  term  catarades  to  the 
different  species  of  skuas  (Ustris\  birds  of  noitbtin 
rnrions,  to  which  the  description  of  the  koto^ 
^aitnis  is  wholly  inapplicable.  But  though  tU 
gannet  may  be  the  Kora^pdicnis  of  Ari«totle  and 
the  Ixeutics,  it  is  doubtful  whether  thn  tlni  i» 
found  in  the  Bible-hinds,  although  it  has  a  wtSt 
range,  being  seen  northward  in  Newfoundland  vA 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  southward  at  the  Gape  of  rnxkl 
Hope.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  poiob 
to  some  plunging  bird:  the  common  oormoraot 
(Phalacrocorax  carbo),  which  some  writers  hsf 
identified  with  the  ShSUak,  is  unknown  in  thf 
eastern  Mediterranean ;  another  species  is  found  ^. 
of  the  Red  Sea,  but  none  on  the  W.  coast  of  Yi^rs. 
tine. 

CRANE  (WD  or  D^D,  sAs  vr  sU-.  xcAx&fr: 

puUus  hirundinia,  hinxndo).     Then;  can  be  littk 
doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  rendering  tii 
by  '*  crane,"  which  bird  is  probably  intendei  U 
the  Hebrew  word  *<i/ar,  translated  "  swallow  "  U 
the  A.  V.    [Swallow.]    Mention  is  madcoftbe 
I  sds  in  Hezekiah's  piayer  (Is.  xxxviii  14),  ■*  Lik^ 
I  a  «fi9  or  an  *dg4tr  so  did  I  twitter ;"  and  agaia  n 
Jer.  viii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the  mat 
order,  *'  the  sis  and  the  *Ag(ar  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming:"  from  which  passage  we  learn  that 
both  birds  were  migratory.    According  to  the  testi- 
mony (tf  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  s«t  denotes  s 
*'  swallow."     The  pasaage  in  Jeremiah  (/.  c),  ctin- 
pared  with  the  twittering  notes  of  the  sifts  in  Heie> 
kiah's  prayer,  goes  fiir  to  establiah  this  trsnakticD ; 
for  the  Hebrew  verb*  which  is  rendered  ** chatter' 
by  the  A.  V.  more  properly  signifies  to  **  chirp**  vf 
to  **  twitter,"  the  term  being  evidently,  as  Bodisrt 
{Hieroz.  ii.  605)  has  shown,  ooomatopoetic,  lodi- 
cative  of  the  notes  of  the  bird.     The  Italians  ahoct 
Venice  call  a  swallow  xisiila,  and  its  diirping  tii^ 
express  by  xizillare  (see  Bochart,  /.  c).    1^  ci- 
pression  *'  like  a  swallow  did  I  twitter "  mav  prr- 
haps  appear  to  us  not  a  very  apt  illnstiatioo  «' 
mournful  complaint,  the  notes  of  Uie  vaiioQs  spMXM 
of  the  Hirundinidae  being  expressive  of  baj^MOA^ 
rather  than  of  grief;  ^  but  it  moat  be  raDMnabcH 
that  the  ancients  regarded  the  swallow  as  a  nKMirr- 
ful  bird ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  acconi:n: 
to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  thirteen  Codices  ot  Jcmnisis 
(/.  e.)  the  word  Isis  occurs  instead  of  sw :  it  » 
probable  therefore  that  the  story  of  Pkwae,  Terras. 
&C.,  of  Grecian  mythology  had  its  aource  in  aori^Dt 
^'STF^'in  fable,  Isis,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  bariic 
been  changed  into  a  swallow.     The  Hefafw«>"'l 
I>er6r  (I^TH)  is  noticed  under  the  article  SwAiix>« 


partlcnlarly  to  some  species  of  swia  (OpsriwV.  vbm 
load  squealing  may  appear  to  same  to  be  iadicatlvr  p* 
Ti>sUe«»  grief. 


CRYSTAL 

CRYSTAL,  th«  repnesentative  ui  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  zedtcUh  (H^SOT)  and  kerach 

(tng). 

1.  ZekAfdth  (0a\of :  vitrum)  occurs  only  in  Job 
xxviii.  17,  where  wisdom  is  declai'ed  to  be  mare 
Talnable  than  **  gold  and  the  crystal."  Notwith- 
standing the  ditferent  interpretations  of  "  rock 
crystal,"  **  glass,"  '*  adamant,"  &c,  that  have  been 
a&iigned  to  this  word,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very 
little  donbt  that  **  glass"  is  intended.  The  old  ver- 
sions and  paraphrases  are  in  favour  of  this  inter- 
pretation. The  Targum  has  zegougitha^  by  which 
the  Talmudists  understand  **  glass."  The  Syriac 
has  tagttgitto ;  the  Arabic  xttjaj,  i.e.  **  glass." 
Scholtens  (Comment,  tn  Job,  I.  c.)  coujecturcA  that 
the  words  z6hab  uzecitcith  {JV'^^W  ^HT)  are  a 

hendiadys  to  denote  '*  a  valuable  glass  or  crystal 
goblet,**  or  "  a  glass  vessel  gilt  with  gold,"  such  rf 
one  perhaps  as  that  which  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of  anger  (Pliny,  H.  N. 
nxvii.  2).  Gary  (Job,  I.  c.)  translates  the  wor^s 
"  golden  glass ;"  and  very  aptly  compares  a  passage 
in  Wilkinson  {Anc,  Egypt,  ii.  61,  ed.  1854),  who, 
speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  making 
glass,  says  "  they  had  even  the  secret  of  introducing 
^old  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  in  their 
bottles  a  gold  band  alternates  within  a  set  of  blue, 
tureen,  and  other  colours."  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  zecucUh  of  Job  (/.  c.)  may  denote  such  a  work 
of  art  as  is  refen*ed  to  in  this  quotation.     [Glass.] 

2.  Kerach  {KpltrraWos :  crystalium)  occurs  in 
numerous  passages  in  the  O.  T.  to  denote  **  ice,** 
"  frost,"  &c. ;  but  once  only  (Ez.  i.  22),  as  is  ge- 
nerally anderstood,  to  signify  "crystal:"  "And 

the  likeness  of  the  firmament was  as  the 

colour  of  the  magnificent  cryst«d."  The  ancients 
supposed  rock-crystal  to  be  merely  ice  congealed  by 
intense  cold  ;  whence  the  Greek  word  Kp6araXXos, 
fi-om  Kp6os,  "  cold  "  (see  Pliny,  N.  If,  xxxvii.  2). 
The  similarity  of  appearance  between  ice  and  crystal 
caosed  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express 
these  substances.  The  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulg., 
translates  the  epithet  («n^3n)  "  terrible"  in  Ez. 
(/.  c.) :  the  word  would  be  better  rendered 
^'  splendid."  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Latin  spectabilis.  The  Greek  tcp^xrrdKkos  occurs 
in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may  mean  either  ** ice" 
or "  crystal.*'  Indeed  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
to  depart  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
kerach  in  Ez.  {L  c).  The  upper  vault  of  heaven 
may  well  be  compared  to  **  the  astonishing  bright- 
ness of  ice  *'  (see  Harris,  Diet.  Nat.  H.  of  Bible, 
art.  •*  Crystal  ")• 

CUCKOO  {^T\^y  shachaph:  Xdpos:  lants). 
There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  authority  for  this 
translation  of  the  A.  V. ;  the  Heb.  word  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  zi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15,  as  the  name  of  some 
unclean  bird.  Bochart  (Hieroz,  iii.  1)  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  Shachaj^  denotes  the  Cep' 
ffhfis.  The  (ic^ir^f )  of  Aristotle  {Anim.  Hist.  viii.  5, 
§  7  ;  ix.  23,  §  4),  Nicander  {Alexipharm.  165),  and 
other  Greek  writers,  has  been  with  sufficient  I'eason 
we  think  identified  by  Sdmeider  with  the  storm- 
petn4  (^Thaiassidroma  pehgica),  the  Procellaria 
pcLujica  of  Linnaeus.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes (^Plutus)  describes  the  Cepphits  as  a  light 
kind  of  gull.  Suidas,  under  the  woi-d  K4ir«pos  says, 
'*  it  is  a  bird  like  a  gull,  light  of  body,  and  sails  over 
the  waves."     The  notion  held  bv  the  ancients  tnnt 
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the  Cepphus  lived  on  the  foam  of  the  sea,  may  per- 
haps be  traced  to  the  habit  tiie  petrels  have  of  seek- 
ing their  food,  &c,  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated  and 
frothy  sea;  the  foUy  ascribed  to  the  bird,  whence 
the  Greek  verb  iccT^ofuu,  "  to  be  easily  deceived  " 
(see  LXX.  in  Prov.  vii.  22)  may  have  some  founda- 
tion in  the  fact  that  these  birds  when  on  the  nest 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand. 
The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  points  to  some 
"  slender  '*  bini.  It  is  very  improbable,  however, 
that  this  diminutive  bird,  which  would  be  literally 
but  a  mouthful,  is  signified  by  the  Shachaph ;  and 
perhaps  therefore,  as  Mr.  Tristram  suggests  to  us, 
some  of  the  Ufrger  petrels,  such  as  tibe  Fuffinua 
cinereus  and  F.  anghnan  (shearwater),  which 
abound  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  which 
are  similar  in  their  habits  to  tiie  storm-petrel,  may 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term.*  Of  the  Laridig 
tlie  Lartia  fuscia  and  the  L,  cayentatus  are  two 
common  species  of  Palestine. 

CUCUMBERS  (D^Ki^ip, ^isAsAulm:  oUiKvoi: 

cucwneres).  This  word  occurs  once  only,  in  Num. 
xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  thinp  of  Elgypt  for  which 
the  Israelites  longed.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  whicii  is  found  with 
a  slight  variation  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Aethiopic, 
&c.,  to  denote  the  plant  now  under  considemtion 
(see  Celsius,  ffierob.  ii.  247).  Egypt  produces  ex- 
cellent cucumbere,  melons,  &c.  [MEliON],  the  Cu- 
cumis  chate  being,  according  to  Hasselquist  {Trav. 
p.  258),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known.  This  plant 
grows  in  the  fertile  earth  aroimd  Cairo  afler  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  elsewhere  in  Egypt. 
The  fi-uit,  which  is  somewhat  sweet  and  cool,  is 
eaten,  says  Hasselquist,  by  the  grandees  and  Eu- 
ropeans in  Egypt  as  that  from  which  they  have 
least  to  apprehend .  Prosper  Alpinus  {Plant.  Aegypt. 
xxxviii.  p.  54)  speaks  of  this  cucumber  as  follows : — 
*'  The  Egyptians  use  a  certain  kind  of  cucumber 
which  they  call  chate.  This  plant  does  not  differ 
from  the  common  kind,  except  in  size, 'colour,  and 
tenderness;  it  has  smaller,  whiter,  softer,  and 
rounder  leaves,  and  the  firuit  is  longer  and  greener 
than  ours,  with  a  smooth  soft  rind,  and  more  easy 
of  digestion.'*  The  account  which  Forsk&l  {Flor. 
Aegypt.  p.  168)  gives  of  the  Cucumis  chate,  which 
he  says  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Abdellavi  or  Adj^r, 
does  not  agree  with  what  Hasselquist  states  with 
regard  to  the  locality  where  it  is  gi*own,  this  plant 
being,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  first-named 
writer,  *'the  commonest  fruit  in  %ypt,  planted 
over  whole  fields.'*  The  C.  chate  is  a  variety  only 
of  the  common  melon  (C  melo)  ;  it  was  once  cul- 
tivated in  England  and  called  "  the  f  ound-leaved 
Egyptian  melon  ;"  but  it  is  i-ather  an  insipid  sort. 
Besides  the  Cucumis  chate,  the  common  cucum- 
ber ( (7.  sativus),  of  which  the  Arabs  distinguish  a 
number  of  varieties,  is  common  in  Egypt.  This 
grows  with  the  water-melons  ;  the  poor  people  boil 
uid  eat  it  with  vinegar;  the  richei'  people  fill  it 
with  flesh  and  aromatics,  and  make  a  kind  of 
puddings,  which,  says  Hasselquist  (p.  257),  eat 
very  well.  "  Both  Cucumis  chate  and  C.  sativus,*' 
says  Mr.  Tristram,  "are  now  grown  in  gr^t  quan- 
tities in  Palestine:  on  visiting  the  Arab  school 
in  Jerusalem  (1858)  I  observed  that  the  dinner 
which  the  children  brought  with  them  to  school 
consisted,  without  exception,  of  a  piece  of  barley 

*  P.  cinfreut  and  P.  anglorum  are  both  exposed  for  sale 
as  articles  of  food  In  the  Arab  markets  on  the  coast. 
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cake  and  a  raw  encumber,  whidi  ther  eat  rind 
and  aU.*' 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (i.  8)  foretells  the  desolation 
that  was  to  come  upon  Jndah  and  Jerusalem  in 
these  words : — '*  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
cottage  in  a  yinejard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cncombers,  as  a  besieged  city."  The  cottage  or 
lodge  here  spoken  of  is  a  rude  temporary  shelter, 
erected  in  the  open  grounds  where  yines,  cucumbers, 
gourds,  &c.,  are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely  man 
or  boy  is  set  to  watch,  either  to  gtiard  the  plants 
from  robbers,  or  to  scare  away  the  foxes  and  jackals 
from  the  vines.  Dr.  Thomson  {^The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  361)  well  illustrates  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  brings  out  its  full  force.  The  little  wood- 
cut which  he  gives  of  the  lodge  at  Butaiha  repre- 
sents such  a  shelter  as  is  alluded  to  above :  by  and 
bye,  when  the  crop  is  gathered  and  the  lodge  for> 
saken,  the  *'  poles  will  fall  down  or  lean  every  way, 
and  the  green  boughs  with  which  it  is  shaded  will 
be  scattered  by  the  winds,  leaving  only  a  ragged 
sprawling  wreck— a  most  affecting  type  of  utter 
desolation." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing off  birds,  &c.,  from  fruit  and  com  by  means  of 
a  scarecrgw  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Baruch  (vi. 
70) :— '*  As  a  scarecrow  {vpo^tuncdvtow)  in  a  gar- 
den of  cucumbers  keepeth  notiiing,  so  are  their  gods 
of  wood,"  &C. 

0TPBE8S   (HT'in,    tirxAh\    iiyptofidXtuns, 

Alex.,  Aq.,  and  Theod. :  Hex).  The  Heb.  word  is 
found  only  in  Is.  zliv.  14,  "  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars  and  taketh  the  tirxah  and  the  oak."  We 
are  quite  unable  to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to 
this  word.  Besides  t^e  cypress,  the  "  beech,"  the 
** holm-oak,"  and  the  ''fir"  have  been  proposed; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew 
name,  or  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  to  guide 
ua  to  the  tree  intended.  The  word  is  derived  from 
a  root  which  means  '*  to  be  hard,"  a  quality  which 
obviously  suits  many  kinds  of  trees.  Celsius 
{Ifierob.  ii.  269)  believes  the  'Mlex"  or  "holm- 
oak"  is  meant;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
to  show  that  this  tree  is  now  found  in  P^estine. 
With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  cypress  (C\(- 
pressue  semperoirem),  which,  at  present  at  all 
events,  is  found  cultivated  only  in  the  lower  levels 
of  Syria,  it  must  be  granted  that  tfaev  are  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority.  Van  de  Velde's  cypress 
is  the  Juniperus  excelaa,  which  is  also  the  cypress 
of  Pooocke;  but  neither  juniper  nor  cypress,  as  is 
asserted  by  Pooocke,  grow'  anywhere  near  the  top 
of  Lebanon.  «  The  juniper,^'  says  Dr.  Hooker, 
**  is  found  a^  the  height  of  7000  feet,  on  Lebanon, 
the  top  of  which  is  10,500  feet  or  so."  The  true 
cypress  is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew 
word  points  to  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  positively  said  of  it. 


DOVE'S  DUliG 

pieces  of  silver."  The  old  vcnioas  and  very  msnv 
ancient  commentators  are  in  favour  of  a  literal  intnr- 
pretation  of  the  Heb.  word.  Bochart  (ificnoz.  ii. 
572)  has  laboured  to  diew  that  it  denotes  a  w^toa 
of  doer,  **  chick-pea,"  which  he  aaya  the  Arabs  ctll 

vandn  i^AX^J),  and  sometiiDei  impioperiy  **  dove's 

or  sparrow's  dung."  Linnaaos  suggwted  that  the 
chirydrAm  may  signify  the  OmitkogalwH  unM- 
latum,  "  Star  of  Bethlehem."  On  this  subject  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  remarks  {EngiiMh  BoUmy,  ix. 
p.  180,  ed.  1814) :  '<  If  Linnaeus  is  right,  we  obtain 
a  sort  of  due  to  the  derivatioa  of  omitAo^vn 
(birds'  milk),  whidi  has  puzzled  all  the  etymologists. 
May  not  this  observation  apply  to  the  white  floid 
which  always  aooompanies  the  dung  of  lirds,  and 
is  their  urine?  One  may  almoat  perceive  a  simiUr 
combination  of  colours  in  the  green  and  white  of 
this  flower,  whidi  accords  predaely  in  this  respect 
with  the  description  which  Diosoorides  gixes  of  bis 
omithogalum."  (See  also  Linnaeus,  Praetectimt*, 
Ed.  P.  D.  Giseke,  p.  287.)  Spraigel  (Comant. 
on  Dioscoridea,  ii.  173)  is  inclined  to  »1opt  tH^ 
expUnation  of  Linnaeus.  Fuller  (Misceli,  Sacr. 
vi.  2,  p.  724)  understood  by  the  term  the  pDps  or 
pigeons  with  their  indigested  contents.  Josrphus 
\lntiq.  ix.  4)  thought  that  dove's  dung  m^t 
have  been  used  instead  of  salt.  Harmer  {Oiaerctt. 
iii.  185)  was  of  opinion,  that  as  pigeon's  dui^  vis 
a  valuable  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  mekw^, 
it  might  have  beoi  needed  during  the  si^«  of 
Samaria  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  these  int«rpr^ 
tations  have  little  to  recommend  them,  and  bar^ 
been  refuted  by  Bochart  and  othen.  With  regsn! 
to  Bochart's  own  opinion,  Celsiua  {Hieroh,  ii.  S0< 
an<l  RosenmOUer  {Not,  ad  Bochart,  ffieroz.  ii.  582 1 
have  shewn  that  it  is  founded  on  an  error,  and  tkst 

he  confuses  the  Arabic  tjhi^^,  the  name  of  mm 
species  of  saltwort  {SaUola)  with 


OKxr, 


<« 


D 

DOVE'S  DUNG  (D^3'rnn,  chiryMm ;  Keri, 

D^JVDT,  dSfySnim:  Kimpot  w9ptor9p&¥i  stercua 
oolumbarwn).  Various  explanations  have  been  given 
of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which  describes  the 
fiunine  of  Sanuuia  to  have  been  so  excessive,  that 
"  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five 


a  **  vetch,"  or  chick-pea.    The  explanation  of  Lin- 
naeus appears  to  us  to  be  fiu*  fetched ;  and  there  is 
no  evideqce  whatever  to  shew  that  the  Aimbs  efv 
called  this  plant  by  a  name  equivnlent  to  dove's 
dung.    On  the  ottxa-  hand,  it  ia  true  that  the  Arab 
^ply  this  or  a  kindred  exprecraoa  to  some  plaat*. 
"niua  it  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  kind  o(  dob 
or  lichen  {Kuz-kendesn,  Arabic^) ;  alio  some  albu- 
yielding  plant,  perhaps  of  the  goras  Salaola  {askmcau 
or  nsfum,  Arab.).     In  fiivour  of  thia  explanatkn. 
it  is  usual  to  compare  the  German  Tn^eisikrci 
(**  devil's  dung")   as  expressive  of  the  odour  ci 
aeafoetida  (see  Gesenius,  Tkes,  p.  516).    The  »i- 
vocates  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  cxpivvKn. 
viz.  that  dove's  dung  was  aba»Iutely  used  as  food 
during  the  sim,  appeal  to  the  following  refereoor 
in  Jcaephus  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  13.  7):  "  Some  penocs 
were  driven  to  that  terriUc  distrcas  as  to  search  uk 
common  sewers  and  old  dm^ills  of  oattk,  sad  i^ 
eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there,  and  what  tixy 
of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  aa  to  look  upon  ^ 
now  used  for  food  ;**  see  also  Eusebioa  (Eodet.  Hi^- 
iii.  6):  **  Indeed  necessity  fbmd  them  to  apply  thu^ 
teeth  to  every  thing;  and  ptthering  what  wss  m^ 
food  even  for  the  filUiicst  of  irrational  aninak,  tbev 
devoured  it."    Cehdus,  who  ia  strongly  ia  hnm 
of  the  literal  meaning,  qnoCca  the  following 
from  Broson  (MemonAU.  ii.  c  41):  ' 
obaidente  Metello,  ob  penoriam  vini  aqoanmiqw 
jumentonim  nrioa  sitim  sedaaae;**  and  one  aocs 


DBOMEDABY 

Is  ItK  pout  from  >  Spuiiih  writer,  who  ataus  tint 
Id  Uw  fmr  13lti  h  giott  >  fiunine  distrened  the 
Englisli.  that  "  mea  ate  their  own  children,  doga, 
milt,  ani  pijam't  dunj."  Ladj  Calratt  IT 
Sirb.  p.  1«0}  thinks  that  bj-  the  pigeoa'a  d'u 
!aaBt  the  OmiMogo/um  tuqWi^oCifln^  Wc  c 
ilion  tMa  eiploEstiDD  ;  bccauae  if  the  edible  and 
igrwable  bolb  of  this  plant  wni  denoted,  it  ii 
poaible  it  should  have  been  mentioDed  bj 
Spanish  clironicler  along  with  dogs,  role*,  Ac 
u  additinial  argument  in  £iToiir  of  tha  liUnl 
inltrpreUttOD  of  the  paaaage  in  queatun  ma;  he 
■dduced  the  languaaa  of  HaUhakeh  to  the  Jewe  in 
lb.  time  of  Hei^cU  (3  K,  n-iii.  27 ;  U.  iiivi,  13). 
Still  it  niDit  be  aHiresi.ed  there  ii  diHicultr  in  be- 
lieriz^  that  ao  vile  ■  lahatance  ahould  ecer,  eicn  in 
tJie  eitremitin  of  a  horrible  Cunine,  have  bten  >otd 
H  ttit  rate  of  about  one  \taA  for  rii  ihillinga  and 
fbuipnce.  We  adopt  therelbi  e  the  cautioua  language 
of  h'eil  (Comment.  I.  c.) :  '■  The  above-Mated  lacls 
puce  no  doubt  the  poulbilitr.  e<en  the  prohabili^. 

which    reaaon   we    refiain,    with   Geaeniua,   from 

DROMEDARY.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Heb.  words  blcer  or  WeraA,  rcceah  and 
mnnmc.     Ai  to  the  two  former  temtt,  aee  under 

1.  Beceah  (COI:  Smitai,  ipiui:  jwacnta, 
rirtdarii)  ia  Tariouftly  inlerpieted  in  our  version  by 
■*  dromtdaria"  fl  K.  iv.  28),  "  mulea"  (Esth-viii. 
10,  U),  "awift  beaati"  (Mic.  i.  13).  Thei-e  teema 
10  be  no  doubt  that  recesh  denotea  "  a  superior 
kind  of  hotw,"  aoch  aa  would  be  required  when 
diipatch  wa.1  nececurj.    See  Geaeniua  {Tia.  a.  v.). 

2.  Bammac  {TfSn :  LXX.  and  Vulg.  omit)  eccura 
Ml)-  in  plur.  fori  "in  Eslh.  »iii.  10,  in  conneiion 
vtth  bmct  **SDn£;"  the  eiprewion  6enJ  ram- 
mdcMm  being  an  epe:iegesifl  of  the  Heb.  woid 
adaMirAiKiB,  "  inula,  the  aoDS  of  mnn*."  The 
Heb.  T|t9^,  "  a  mare,"  which  the  A.  V,  renden 
iomrrKtly  "  dromedary,"  ia  evidently  allied  to  the 
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very  commoik  drcotios  gaitida,  which  pr^  on 
the  numenua  rtpliHu  of  Palestine  (&r  a  ligurt  ot 
this  btnl  cte  OaPREv).  The  Heb-  neaAer  may  stand 
for  any  of  these  difleioit  apedo,  thou^  P^^F* 
more  particular  reference  to  the  gcAden  uid  im- 
perial csglea  and  the  ghSoD  vnlliin  may  ba  in- 
tended.' 


The  e^  e  a  swiitnesa  of  f)  ght  s  th 
frequent  allua  on  n  V  pture  Deut 
2  Sam         23     Jer    V    1       ilj  1 

mount  ng  high  uilo  the  air  i 
III  37     Prov    iiu    5    m 
ilii    16       ta  strength  and  v  gour    a 
Is  predaieouB  hah  U    Job    i.     b    P 
-      •■        -anMl  u  hgh  places  (n 


I   lb 


Arab.  jijL*  ,, 


a  brood-mare." 


(Jier 


De  t 


«)ai 


a  powe 


S_Ftnniach    Sam 


EAGLE  CKn,  ruther:  irrii:  ajaHa).  The 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  O.  T., 
maj  denote  a  particular  spedefl  of  the  FiUamidae^ 
as  in  Lev.  li.  13,  Deut.  liv.  12,  where  the  net/nr 
B  dislrogniahed  from  the  osaifnvjii,  ruprey,  ami 
other  TAptatorial  birds  -j  but  the  term  la  used  alao 
to  eipreas  the  giilTon  vulture  (  V'uJfur  /nJcus)  in 
two  or  three  passages. 

-\t  least  four  distinct  kiuda  cf  eaglei  have  been 
observed  in  Palestine,  viz.  the  goldeu  eagle  {Aquila 
CAr-gtaltot'),  the  spotted  engle  (^1.  nacna),  the  com. 
mooett  species  id  the  locky  districts  (eee  fbis,  >. 
23),  the  imperial  eagle  {Agaila  Htliaca),  and  the 

or  the  GitSOo  Vi 


)  spring  Oedman 
erroneously  reles  the 
uBuiueB  npusui  01  0]'  uic  prophet  to  point  to  the 
Fultvr  barbatas  (Gypaetut),  the  botrded  vultuie 
or  lanltnergyeT,  which  he  suppceed  was  bald.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  eitremely  improbable  that  thei  e 
ia  any  reference  in  the  passage  under  cousideration 

cuslcm  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  token  of  mourning ; 
but  then  would  be  little  or  no  appropriatentaa  in 
the  compfli-ifion  of  a  shaved  head  with  an  eagle  at 
the  time  of  moulting.  But  if  the  iiesAer  il  nippoaed 
to  denote  the  gridon  Tuitme  {Vultur /Uluui),  the 
simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate ;  it  may  be  temarked 
that'the  Hebrew  verb  MracA  (Fl^)  aignili«  "to 
make  hrdd  on  the  back  part  of  the  head ;"  the 
notion    here  conveyed   itf  very   applioi^le   to   the 


'    '-"nV"-'        wilt  Bnd  1==  V.  ,™™:  n«n. 

r  dUrnenl  ipecW  ofVulumc  snd  FsIcddUIb  In  Loclie'a 
'  '  'g^M  <lei  Oitamc  oftKre,  »  Jle&ii;  and  bi  Mi. 
.  Il.»  Tdalram'a  papers  on  Ibe  OmitlulQ^  at  lionta 
'    AUca. 
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whcJehewliDd  neckof  thia  biRt.vhich  is  dcMJtule 
of  truf  Itathen. 

With  referCDOe  (o  Ok  teita  refeirivl  to  abare. 
which  cotn|nre  the  WHtchfuJ  and  niitHinini;ciire  of 
hu  |i«|i]e  bjthe  Almightj  with  that  eihibjtcd  by 
the  e^le  in  tninio^  it>  Toung  onet  to  tly,  we  m.y 
quote  a  pasaage  rrom  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  myi, 

crags  of  Ben  Sey'tt,  at  I  was  going  in  the  punuit 
of  black  garnr.  Two  parent  eagles  weie  leaching 
their  ofTspring,  two  young  biidB,  the  maoteuiree  of 
flight.  They  brgan  by  risiug  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  «ye  of  the  son.  It  wai  about  mid- 
day, and  bright  for  Ihia  climaK.  They  at  firat 
made  wull  circles,  and  the  yonng  birda  imiutel 
them,  lliey  paused  on  theii'  wings,  waiting  till 
they  hid  made  Ihdr  tim  flight,  and  then  look  a 
fxtocd  aDd  hugET  gyialioD ;  always  riaing  towwila 
the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  drcle  of  flight  to  aa  to 
make  a  graJuatly  ascending  spiral.  The  young  ona 
still  and  alowly  followed,  nppu-ently  flying  better 

'■  ■        -lltlicybe 
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EBONY  (D'jnn,  Aofrnim;    i 


Dedan. 


oayhm 


>ry  and  ebooy  came  from  Ibp 
aaine  country.  The  best  kind  of  elmr  is  yirldid 
by  the  Diotpyrot  tbmum,  a  Ire*  which  grows  in 

trees  of  the  natural  order  EbuuKwia  whid  produce 
this  matci-ial.     Ebooy  b  also  yielded  by  tna  be- 


in  the  air,  nod 

h- 

warda  their  pareati,  lo 
eipresaion  in  tic.  and  Deut 
on  her  wioes."  has  been 
wrilera  and  othen  to  m 

7l' 
und 

aching  sight."     The 
ec.),  "  beaitth  them 

that   the  eagle  does 

actually  carry 

her 

yonng 

™ 

■?  intended  loconTev: 

at  the  same  t 
flying  under  ol 

isli 

thefl 
thus 

St  eflbrtu  of  her  young  by 

it.  and  en 


igingtt 


In  Pa.  ciii,  5  it  is  said,  "Thy  youth  i<  renewed 
like  Uw  eagle's"  (see  also  Is,  xl.  31).  Some  Jewish 
interpreters  have  illujtiated  this  passage  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  old  fiibles  about  the  e^le  being  able 
lo  i-enew  his  strength  when  very  old  (see  Bithart, 
Jlitroi.  ii.  T4T).  Modem  commentfltors  for  the 
moat  put  are  inclined  lo  think  that  these  words 
refer  to  the  eagle  afler  Die  moulting  seawn.  when 
the  blui  is  more  lull  of  activity  than  before.  We 
much  prefer  Hengatenberg'ieiplanation  on  Ps.ciii.  5, 
'*Thy  youth  is  lenewed,  so  that  in  point  of  strength 
thou  art  Lke  the  eagle." 

The  itrti  of  Matt.  tai.  28,  Luke  ivii.  37, 
may  include  the  Kuttui  /ufeut  and  Ktaphnm  per- 
cnopttni  j  though,  aa  esglea  frequently  prey  upon 
dead  bodies  there  is  no  ne^siity  to  iratrict  the 
Greek  won]  lo  the  V-altvridat.'  The  figure  of 
an  ei^le  ia  now  and  has  been  long  a  &ronrite 
■nililary  ensign.  The  Persians  so  employat  it ; 
which  filet  illustratea  the  passage  in  la.  ilvi.  11, 
where  Cyrus  la  alluded  to  under  the  symbol  of  an 
"eagle"  i'dV)  or  "raTcnoos  bird"  (corap.  Xenop. 
C'pop,  Til  41.  The  same  bird  waa  similarly  em- 
ployed by  the  Asayriana  and  the  Komant.  Eaglei 
Ate  frequently  repiesented  in  Assyiian  aculpturea 
attending  tlie'  soldiers  in  their  battlea  |  and  aome 
hare  hence  aupposed  that  they  were  tnioed  biide. 
Conskiering.  howeier,  the  wild  and  intiwtable 
nature  of  *ngl«,  it  is  reiy  improhnhle  (hat  Ihis 

doubtleu  intended  lo  poiiray  the  common  feature 
in  Ln^m  bnttle-Held  a^eneiy,  of  birds  of  prey 
awaiting  lo  saliafy  Ihnr  hunger  on  the  bodiea  of 


of  the  world,  as  in 

'."  ."  ..  'w».)a.o( 
the  precious  aubetaocea  pre«nled  by  the  ptoplt 
F.thiopin  to  the  king  of  PeiHu.  Uoaorids  ',i.  1^ 
speska  of  two  kinds  of  ebony,  an  Indian  and 
Ethiopian;  heglres  the preTerefKelotk  latter kii 
[1  is  not  known  what  tm  fielded  the  Ethiopi 
ebony.  Royle  says  "  no  AbyasiniaB  (iony  ii 
present  imported.  This,  bowerer,  ia  more  likely 
be  owing  lo  the  diflemt  rvutea  whidi  tBOunr 
has  taken,  bnt  which   it  again   returning  lo 


m  be  litUe  doubt  tbn 

the  tree  which  yields!  Elhlopiui  (bony  >•  dimnfl 

to  another  genus  altogether.    Virgil  (i9«r;.ii.I1» 
BYS  that  "  India  alone  produces  the  bbck  d«v  " 

nd  Theophrai 
that  "  ebony 

all  doubtless' 

us  (Hiit.FlaM.  iT.  4,  S6,  a«ra 
>  peculiar  lo  India."      The  C-itA 
he  Utin  .6™a,  oar  -  ebooj,"  hsre 
heir  origin  in  the  Hebrew  *rf«i™. 

(comp.  Ilie  German  StcaAoli,  "foaail-wood;"  m 
Gesenius,  Tha,  >.  v.,  and  Klkrat,  Hth.  Qmofd. . 
It  is  pivbable  that  the  plunl  fonn  of  this  ania  » 
used  to  cipreaa  the  billtU  inio  which  the  tboa^ 
was  cut  prerioua  lo  eipoitatian,  like  our  "  l<^- 
wood."  There  is  every  muon  for  beliering  Hut 
the  ebr>ny  nifiirdod  by  the  />»ospyroa  sfliw—  *« 
imported  fiom  India  or  Ceylon  by  IlioHunsi 
traders;  though  il  is  eqnally  prattle  Ihal  ti* 
Tyrian  memhanta  were  supplied  with  eCnayfrvs 
trees  wliich  gi-ew  in  Ethiopia.     See  foil  discBUW' 

"  For  Ihe  Heb.  wnd  nsed  by  Ibe  LXX.  >ai  bm 


FALLOW-DEER 
m  Oh  ebuoj  of  the  AdcIcdU  in  BoiA«rt,  Hitni. 
li.  7U,  utd  Salmniiiu,  Pffn.  Eiercitat.  f.  725 
forap.  «lso  Rovie,  in  KiUo'a  Cjc/,,  art.  •'  Hoboii 
Acmniing  lo  Sir  K.  Teoneut  (Cey/on,  i.  116) 
fnlioBiug  lieea  yicW  ebonj! — Diospyroa  dnuuii, 
J>.  rrfimJiiia,  i>.  lienoMtfr,  and   '    ' '  ~" 

irooj  of  the  fint-niinied  lr«,  »i 
ihroMgliDuC  nil  tlu  tint  iniiiiirj 
TL-iucomalee,  '*  eueia  nil  oihen  jji 


The  I 


rfUie  ti 


1  fiimiihea  the  eiti-emely 
la  Liie  ebony  of  oomnwrce ;  bul 
ch  mnpiitude  Ulat  rcdund  logs 
el«',  nnd  vniying  fiom  10  to  IS 
II  readily  be  procured  fiBm  Ihe 
dee"C(iy;pn,l.c.). 
FALLOW-DEER  CHOny  yoeimur;  Al«. 
flslfloXot :  InAalua).  The  Heb.'word.  which  u  roen- 
tnosl  only  in  DeuL  liv.  5,  u  the  niune  of  one  of 
til'  wimiis  iJloKed  by  the  Leiilicsl  law  for  food. 
Mhl  in  1  K.  IT.  23,  UK  forming  part  of  the  proFijioni 
I')!  S.ilMnon's  table,  nppearato  point  to  Ihe  Aalilope 
t"A,iis.  Palhis;  Ihe  Bci0aAet  of  the  tireeks  fiee 
Heml.  it.  192;  Aristotle,  Hat.  Am,a.  Hi.  6.  od. 
MiHider.andZJe/'art.^nim.  iii.2,  ll,ed,  Bekker; 
iHl"an,  Cyit.  ii.  ;!00),  is  p.-opetljr,  we  believe,  iden. 
liiH-I  with  the  nfore-nnmed  nnlelope.  From  the 
ili(K;rent  descriptiooJ  of  the  yacAia&i-,  as  pyen  hj 
Arabian  wrileis,  and  citwl  l^  Bochart  (Ilicroi.  ii. 


i.wiq,), 


ough  Unmi 


i-ep™ 


itiiing  deciduous  horns,  which  will  not  apply  to 
liv  nuWrtpe.  Still  Cuuinin,  ncmnlii^  to  Kosen- 
inuller,  identifies  the  jucAniflr''  w ilh  the  freiiter^/- 
"■t'-'i  ("wild  aiK"i,  which  b  the  modern  name  in 
N.  Africa  for  the  Jn<iV<^tuAa/ii.  KyOod'ict.  Bikl. 
I^ut.  (.  c.)  anys,  "The  yachmOi-  of  the  Hebi'ewa 
is  without  doubt  erroneoiUily  identified  with  the 
'  '    'fl  Atoi,"  and 


">  auihority  for  stating 

amoD^  Ihe  Eu4eni  Arabs  by  to«  name  of  yuimar, 

'Die  lallow-deer  {Cervas  dainay  a  undoubtedly  a 

inuoliy.  Haaselquist  (Trac.  p.  21!)  noticed  thii 
il»f  in  Mount  Tabor.  Oednunn  (  Vcrm.  Samml.  i. 
li'tl)  beliern  that  the  yacAmir  it  best  denoted  by 
II*  Cn-cus  daaia.  The  authority  of  the  LXX., 
however,  in  ■  queotion  of  thin  kind,  should  decide 
liie  matwr:  acmidingly  we  have  liltle  doubt  but 
thai  the  <iaclun^  of  the  Heb.  Scnptuis  denola 
iw  bekker-et-mah,  or  "  wild  oi,"  of  Bnrbary  and 
N.  Africa,  (See  Shaw's  Trarelt.  p.  243,  and  Suppl. 
p-7S,folio!  Buffon.  ffiit,Aa(Mr.iii.p.2&4.)  The 
linelf  BuiBaKBt  eiidently  pdnts  to  tome  animal 
luving  the  genera]  appearance  of  an  oi.  Pliny 
( .\ .  //.  viii,  I  J)  KlU  ua  that  the  common  people  in 
ilieir  ignonince  sometimes  gnve  the  name  of  hubaiua 
I.iilie^.BnKXNrocAjandthe  t^nis.  Headd^lhe 
luiLuiat  pioperly  so  called  is  prodiiccd  in  Atrica,  anil 
Ws  a  resanbtuice  to  (be  cnlf  nnd  the  stag.  That 
ti'is  antelope  partakes  in  eilernnl  furm  nf  the  cha- 
t-.».Iers  belonging  both  to  the  Ceivine  and  Bovine 

m  Iba  root  '^Pl.  - 


t  tlua  animal  is  kno< 


"•"  ip^^l  ^  (►■"J'af.  '■ 


The  btiier-el-icaaA  ap|>e:irs  to  be  depicted  in  the 
l^yptian  nionumcnU,  wticif  it  is  lepi-aented  ai 
being  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  iie>h,  which  Shaw 
tells  us  (SuppL  p.  75)  is  very  iw»i  and  nourishinj;, 
much  pi-clerable  to  tliai  of  the  red  deer.  (Sea  Wil- 
klnson'a  jtnc.  Eyyjil.  i.  p.  223.  figs.  3, 4,  and  p.  323, 
lig.  19.)     ThiBimimal.whidiisabouttliesiieofa 

We 'were  at  one  time'  Ineltiied  to  refer  the  Heb. 


erefove  denote  Ihe  fbnnei  antelope. 
FIG-TBEE  [>BilU 
~-  passages  "~  """"  " 
.  rpleiitr 
the  Evangelist 
ir  Lord's  curj^ing  Ihe  fig-tree  near  Itethanr ; 
And  seeing  a  lig-tree  afar  off  baring  leaTea,  he 
jne,  if  haply  he  might  find  any  thing  thereon: 
id  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  hut 
^ffytvatmtyiV     Tl>e  ap- 


renl  unreasonableni 

luent  injustice  of  the  sentenm  p.owunced  upon 

The  fig-tree  (Fiaa  carva)  in  I^lesline  produce, 
iit  at  two,  or  even  lhi«  dilferent  periods  of  the 
ai:  firat.ttiereisthetKCtfnJA,  or  "early  rip  tig." 
iquently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (tee  Mic  vii.  1 ; 


owatdstheendofjune 

'though  in  broutable  pluisi 

of  soil 

Uir  ligs  may  ripen  a  little 

earlier, 

while  under  le» 

iavouinble  cin-inn.iluuces 

ihey  may  not  be  matui-ed  till  the  middle  of  July. 

The  6«.v<lniA  drops  off  th 

e  Ire*  as  soon  as  ripe;  hence 

theallu 

siou  in  \ah.  iii. 

2,wl.emhnl(enlhey"c%-en 

fall  inl 

the  moi;th  of  t 

264,  8 

voed,)  aptly  « 

mpares  the  Spanish  name 

breha! 

r  this  early  frii 

I,  "qnaa  breve,"  as  conli- 

nuing 

nly  for  a  short 

tjme.     About  the  time  of 

f  the  biaArim.    the   tur, 

ins  to  be  Ibnned ;  these  jurely  ripen 
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PIG-TBEE 


winter  fig/'  appears.  Shaw  describes  this  -kind  as 
being  of  a  much  longer  shape  and  darker  compleiion 
than  the  karmousef  hanging  and  ripening  on  the 
tree  even  after  the  leaves  are  shed,  and,  provided 
the  winter  proves  mild  and  temperate,  as  gathered  as 
a  delicious  morsel  in  the  spring.  (Comp.  also  Pliny, 
N.  H,  xvi.  26,  27.) 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  above-quoted  passage 
in  St.  Mark  are  numerous,  and  for  the  roost  part 
very  unsatisfactory ;  passing  over,  therefore,  the  in- 
genious though  objectionable  reading  proposed  by 
Dan.  Heinsius  (Exercit.  Sac.  Ed.  1639,  p.  IIG)  of  oS 
yhp  ^y,  icatpbf  ffifKmv — **  where  he  was,  it  was  the 
season  for  hgs" — and  merely  mentioning  another 
proposal  to  read  that  clause  of  the  Evangelist  s  re- 
mark as  a  question,  **  for  was  it  not  the  season  of 
figs  ?  '*  and  the  no  less  imsntisfhctory  rendering  of 
Hammond  {Ann/ft.  ad  St,  Mark),  '*  it  was  not  a 
good  season  for  figs,*'  we  come  to  the  interpretations 
which,  though  not  perhaps  of  reoent  origin,  we  6nd 
in  modern  works. 

The  explanation  which  has  found  favour  with 
most  writers  is  that  which  understands  the  words 
Kfuphi  trvKuy  to  mean  "  the  fig-harvest ;"  the  ydp 
in  this  case  is  referred  not  to  the  clause  immediately 
preceding,  **  he  found  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the 
more  remote  one,  **  he  came  if  haply  he  might  find 
any  thing  thereon ;"  for  a  similar  trajection  it  is 
usual  to  refer  to  Mai*k  xvi.  3, 4 ;  the  sense  of  the  whole 
passage  would  then  be  as  follows :  "  And  seeing  a 
fig-tiee  afar  off  having  leaves,  he  came  if  perchance 
he  might  find  any  fruit  on  it  ("and  he  ought  to  have 
found  some),  for  the  time  of  gathering  it  had  not 
yet  arrived,  but  when  he  came  he  found  nothing 
but  leaves."  (See  the  notes  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ments of  Barton,  TroUope,  Bioomfield,  Webster  and 
Wilkinson ;  Mackni(;ht,  Harm,  of  the  OospelSf  ii.  p. 
591,  note,  1809;  Elsley's  Annot.  ad  I.  c,  &c.)  A  ' 
forcible  objection  t<)  this  explanntion  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  implied,  viz.,  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  Apiil,  no  figs  at  all  eat- 
able would  be  found  on  the  trees;  the  biccikriin 
seldom  ripen  in  Palestine  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  the  fruit,  to  use 
Shaw's  expression,  would  be  "  hard  and  no  bigger 
than  common  plums,"  corresponding  in  this  state 

to  thepaggtm  (D^|B)  of  Cant.  ii.  13,  wholly  unfit 
for  food  in  an  unprepared  state,  and  it  is  but  rca^ 
sonable  to  infer  that  our  Lord  expected  to  find 
something  more  palatable  than  these  small  sour 
things  upon  a  11*66  which  by  its  show  of  foliage 
bespoke,  though  fiilsely,  a  corresponding  show  of 
good  fruit,  for  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  fruit  cornea  before  the  tearea.  Again,  if  xatphs 
denotes  the  **  fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose,  that 
although  the  fruit  might  not  have  been  ripe,  the 
sei«son  was  not  very  far  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in 
consequence  must  have  been  consideraUy  more  ma- 
tui^l  than  the:>e  hand  patfijim ;  but  is  it  probable 
that  St.  .Mark  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  that  it  was  not  yet  the  season  for  gathering 
figs  in  March,  whpn  they  could  not  have  been  fit  to 
gather  before  June  at  the  earli^t? 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  supposing  that  the  ti«e  in  question  was 
not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Celsius  {ffierob.  ii.  385) 
says  there  is  a  pe<;uliar  fig-tree  known  to  the  Jews 
by  the  name  of  Benoth-shuach  (m(^  HOS),  which 
produces  groseuiij  ** small  unripe  figs'*  (poffgim) 
every  year,  but  only  good  fruit  evei-y  thind  year ; 
and   that  our  Lord  came  to  this  tree  at  a  time 


VIG-TREE 

when  the  oidmary  annnal  grosnli  only  were  ptn- 
duoed  I  We  are  ignorant  as  to  what  tree  the  Bewif'- 
ahuack  may  denote,  but  it  is  obvious  that  u» 
apparent  unreaaonableness  remains  as  it  was. 

As  to  the  tree  whkh  Whitby  {Comment,  oi  Mark, 
1.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question,  that  itwv 
that  kind  which  Theophrastus  (lliat.  Pkmt.  iv.  2. 
§4)  calls  iulipvWoy,  **  evergreen,"  it  is  enottgh  to 
observe  that  this  is  no  fig  at  aJl,  but  the  Carob  or 
Locust  tree  {Ceratoni*j  niiqitn). 

It  appears  to  us,  at\«r  a  long  and  diligent  study  o! 
the  whole  question,  that  the  difficulty  is  best  mH  br 
looking  it  full  in  the  &ce,  and  by  admitting  that  th^ 
words  of  the  Evangelist  are  to  be  taken  in  the  oatani 
order  in  which  they  stand,  neither  havii^  mxwr^r 
to  trajection,  nor  to  unavailable  attempts  to  prove 
that  eatable  figs  could  have  been  found  ta  the  trei-» 
in  March.  It  is  true  tliat  occasionally  the  wiotn- 
figs  remain  on  the  tree  in  mild  aeasoos,  and  mzr 
be  gathered  the  following  spring,  bat  this  is  n^t  to 
be  considered  a  usual  circamstanne ;  and  erra  tKf^ 
figs,  which  ripen  late  in  the  year,  do  not,  ia  th« 
natural  order  of  things,  continue  on  the  tree  at  a 
time  when  it  is  shooting  forth  its  leaves. 

But,  af^er  all,  where  is  the  unreattrnMeness  of 
the  whole  ti-ansaction  ?  It  was  stated  abote  that 
the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  appears  before  the  leaver; 
consequently  if  the  tree  prcHduoed  leaves  it  sb»tL'i 
also  have  had  some  figs  as  well.  As  to  what  Bat  jpl 
causes  had  operated  to  effect  so  unnsoal  a  thin;  for 
a  fig-tree  to  have  leaves  in  March,  it  is  unim- 
portant  to  inquire ;  but  the  stepping  oot  of  the  mr 
with  the  possible  chance  (tt  ipa,  *i  fvie,  "  ncd<T 
the  circumstances;"  see  Winer,  Oram,  of  S.  T, 
Diction,  p.  465,  Maason's  Transl.)  of  finding  mU  .^ 
fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of  Man^.  wool-i 
probably  be  repeated  by  any  observant  moileni  tn- 
veller  in  Palestine.  The  whole  qnestioo  torrJ  i« 
the  pretensione  of  the  tree ;  had  it  not  prockn'^ 
by  its  foliage  its  superiority  over  other  fig-tms,  sLi 
thus  proudly  exhibited  its  precociousness  ;  had  our 
Loixl  at  that  season  of  the  year  visited  any  vf  t>' 
other  fig-trees  apon  whidi  no  leaves  had  as  yec  ap- 
peared with  the  prospect  of  finding  finit, — theo  tr^ 
case  would  be  altered,  and  the  anreasoiia)»l<n«»  aiA 
injustice  real.  The  words  of  St.  Mark,  therrtbre,  u-* 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  which  th/t  order  of  tie 
words  naturally  suggests.  The  Evangelist  gives  vk 
reason  why  no  fruit  teas  fbnnd  on  the  tree,  vo..  **  l^ 
cause  it  was  not  the  time  for  fruit ;"  we  are  1*:>  t.* 
infer  the  reason  why  it  <ni/jht  to  htne  had  (nii  u  -^ 
were  true  to  its  pretensions ;  and  it  must  be  ronta- 
bered  that  this  miracle  had  a  typical  dngn,  to  «bi  v 
how  God  would  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  ftv^'^"-: 
like  this  precocious  fig-tree  *«  to  be  firvt,"  sboo^l  « 
*'  last "  in  His  favour,  seeing  that  no  frait  wa«  ]•  - 
daoed  in  their  lives,  but  only,  as  Wordsworth  vh- 
expresses  it,  **  the  rustling  laves  of  a  religioas  p^>- 
fession,  the  barren  traditions  of  the  PharisMs.  tr' 
ostentatious  display  of  the  law,  and  vain  esabaa&>'* 
of  words  without  the  good  fruit  of  works." 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  referred  t  - 
Trench's  Notea  on  the  Miradee  (p.  438),  sod  Hj' 
that  this  writer's  remarics  are  stroi^ly  corroborat  «e 
of  the  views  expressed  in  this  article.  The  toUoviaf 
observation  is  so  pertinent  that  we  cannot  do  brtvr 
than  quote  it : — ^^  All  the  explanations  whkb  ;;>  t* 
prove  that,  according  to  the  natural  order  ol'thini* 
in  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine,  thete  m's:ht  ksTe 
been  even  at  this  early  time  of  the  yar  tir  ^ 
that  tree,  either  winter  figs  which  had  somred  t. 
spring  or  the  early  figs  of  spring  themadtw:  ». 


FIB 

Aeu,  iDgcnioui  u  ilicy  otUn  are,  yet  item  to  me 
httide  the  iMittep.  For,  without  entering  further 
jiito  the  quatioD  whether  they  proTe  their  point  or 
not,  the)'  shatter  upon  thnt  oi  yAfi  4^  ffcupbf  iriiwrnv 
of  St.  M«rt[  ^n  «:hich  it  a  pliiia  Ikat  no  such 
•;alcuiatien  of  prvbiibiMiei  brofj'it  lie  Lord  iAiiJier, 
Lut  thau  abnormal  Uaws  icftich  he  had  a  rifht  to 
cototl  isQutd  Aard  bffen  a£comp<taied  tnth  r^mormai 
fruit.-  See  alu  Trench'i  ndmiiible  i-eTereocs  to 
tj.  iTii.  34, 

FIB  (nia,  biria!,;  D'nm,  birSlhSia:  ip- 
ic(u9ai,  ii(tfio>,  tItui,  Kinri/nffnt,  rtiicti:  abiia, 
capreaauSj.  Tlie  Hebrew  t«nn  in  nil  pi-ohabilitj 
denota  either  the  Pima  hakpeam  or  the  Juai- 
pertit  exctba,  both  of  whiirh  tt«s  grow  in  Lelanuu, 
and  would  supply  eicellent  timber  tor  the  pkiq«sea 
to  which  we  learn  in  Scripture  the  6er^  was 
Hppliel;  u,  for  inslioce,  for  boards  or  pllnlis  for 
ilie  Temple  (L  K.  ti.  15^ ;  for  its  two  doora  ('er. 
.1-1) ;  for  the  ceiling  of  the  grwiter  house  (2  Chr. 
iii.  5);  for  sbip-bostds  (Ki.  urii.  5);  for  musical 
instrument!  (2  Sam.  vi.  .1|.  The  red  h»rl-woo,i 
ol  the  lull  fragiBiit  juniper  of  LebonoD  was  rodoubt 

isively  useJ  in  the  buililing  of  the  Temple ;  uid 

idenlificalioD  of  berSah  or  iert 


FLAO 


li 


iqneetianiiUT  the  JVk;''Jii  ;  both  these  InnuhiTiDg 

fisreace  to  ita  black  aeeds,  whidii  according  to  tbe 

«vf-nBmed  author  and  Pliny  \N.  H.  lix.  81,  were 

metimej  miied  Willi  bread.     The  word  gilh  is  of 

icertaiu  origin.    11  nused  by  Pliny  {A'.  //.  ii.  17), 

who  aayi,  ■'  GiUt  ei  Graeda  alii   melanthkni,  alii 

!lupermon TDcaut."    Pkulu>nl«>(iIt«f.T.  2,  36) 

9  the  same  wold  git :  "  Os  catet  tibi !  lum  gS 

frigidefactas."     Comp.  Celrina  (Hieroh.  ii.  71). 

Besides  the  AT;  sodcn.  there  is  another  species, 

e  N,  lUTfluii,  which  maj  be  included  under  tbe 

rm  ietiach ;    but  the  Heds  of  this  last-named 

plant  HR  less  sroDUtic  than  the  other. 

FLAO ;  the  reprpsentalive  iu  the  A.  V.  of  Uie 


be  idenlilicalii 
ronia  ifKiu«a<. 


o  Heb.  V 

1.  Ache  (inttr 

a  wonl  according  U 
7)  of  t^yptian  ori 

grows  in  roanJiJ  places."  ' 
em."  Buys  Jerome,  "  qii 
ficaret,  audivi  ab  Aegyptiis  hoc 
quod  in  p<\tadt 


1£1,    Sx".    ft>l5T0/.0» 

A.  V.  "meadow,-  " 
etome  {Cofnmgnt.  in 
1,  and  denoting  "an 
^h  as  rushes  and  iwli 


>  LXX. 


and  KitpBt,  " «  j 
I,  and  Stolch  fir.  which  have  b 
idcntiKed  with  the  bfrhh,  do  . 
P.nlestine,     [CEUiR.] 


asked.  "  Can  the  dcAii  grow 
probable  that  s 


noted,  as  Celsius  has  ei 


is  said  tluit  tlie  si 


Uad,. 


\o  the  foiT 


!e  KVE. 


C^c. 


veil  well-bTi 
,d  fed  in 


irwl  k 


le(Ki 


e  up 


Ketiach  {D^ :  lifhivBioi :  gitA)  denotee  with- 
lut  iloubt  the  Sigilla  aalina,  an  herbaceous  annual 
ilaut  beUinging  to  the  natural  older  JfuniincuJncciu. 
LiiJ  sub-order  Iftlltboreae,  which  grows  in  the  S. 
ipe  and  in  the  K.  of  Africa.    It  was  tormerly 


cnltintcd  in  Palestinr  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds, 
whicb  are  to  this  day  used  in  F.astein  countries  ai 
a  napiticine  and  a  condiment.  Thla  plant  is  men- 
tioned odIj  in  Is.  nriii,  25,  27,  wheie  especial  re- 
rerenee  is  n»de  to  the  mode  of  threshing  it ;  ool 
with  "a  threshing  instiTiment"  (JTto,  Y^l^).  bul 
"  with  a  staff"  (HOD),  because  the  heavy^rmec 
t-vliaden  of  the  tbnuer  implement  would  hart 
,_^sbed  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Nigella.  Thi 
f^MAdrSior  of  [Ntncorides  (iii.  83,  ed.  Sprengel}  is 


-  .Vchu  ■■)  and  Kitto  (/"«,-(.  Ilib.  or 
nclined  to  think  that  the  i1c/i«  denotes  the 
CiipiiMa  tacnlentu*.  Ilie  hst-named  writer  iden- 
this  seilge  with  the  luiXiraSiXKTi  of  Theo- 
^tus  (Ilial.  Plant.  It.  8,  §1 2),  which  pLint  was 
I  cnten  by  sheep  and  rattle.  There  is,  how- 
much  doubt  as  10  what  the  malinallialla 
denotes,  as  Schneider  has  shown.  The  l.XX.  render 
'irith  by  ix' '"  t*-  '"•  '■  ['^  Reeb.]  Kalisch 
{^Comment,  on  Gen.  i.  c.)  says  that  the  AcA&  "  a 
unquestionably  either  the  Ci/pena  taadeatia  or  the 
Batomtia  vmbtllaiui,"  We  are  quite  unable  to 
sntisf;  ouiselva  so  easily  on  this  point.  There  are 
many  marsh-plants  besides  the  Ci/pena  eiaiieTUa* 
and  the  it.  uinbcllntva ;  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
Greek  fio&r^iias  denotes  the  latter  plant,  about 
which,  howerer,  there  is  some  doubt,  it  is  po>(5ible 
that  the  dcAdof  Job  viii.  H.^nay  be  repi-esenteit  by 
the  Batomra  vmbtllalns,  or  "  flowering  rush,"  which 
grows  in  Palestine  and  the  Ckt.  The  dcAd  of  Gen. 
(f.  c.)  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  Ruch 
marshy  regetatinu  as  is  seen  on  some  parts  of  the  ^ile. 
As  to  discussions  on  the  origin  of  4nit.  aee  Celsius, 
Hieroh.  I.e.;  Jablonski,  Op^ae.i.ib,  ii.  159,  ed. 
I^Water;  Schultens,  Ctmment.  ad  Jab.  1.  c.,  and 
Geeenios,  IK«.  s.  v.,  lie 

2.  SripA((llD:  lAoi!  ™pec(am,pe(qg»i)  occurs 
frequently  in  the  O.  T.  in  conneiion  with  yi<m, 
■■  sea,"  10  denote  the  '■  lied  Sea"  (tllD-D^).  [Sea.] 
The  term  here  appeni*  lo  be  uied  in  a  rei-y  wide 
■ecse  to  denote  "  weeds  of  any  kind."  The  yira- 
«i^  therefore  is  the  "  sea  of  weeds,"  and  peihsps, 
as  Stanlef  (S.  4  P.  p.  6,  note)  oheerroi,  siph  •■  may 
be  applied  to  any  aqueous  v^etation."  which  would 
iDcliido  the  arborescent  coial  growths  Ibr  which  this 
scA  is  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  different  algae 
which  grow  at  (he  botlam:  see  Pliny  (A'.  H,  iiii. 
25)  and  Shaw  {Trap.  p.  387,  fol.  1738),  who 
Epnks  of  a  "  variety  of  algae  and  fad  that  grow 
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within  its  cluuine],  and  at  low  water  are  lefl  in 
great  quantities  upon  the  sea-shore"  (see  also  p. 
384).  The  word  si^  in  Jon.  ii.  5,  translated 
**  weeds *'  by  the  A.  V.,  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
reference  to  "  sea-weed/*  and  more  especially  to  the 
long  ribbon-like  fronds  of  the  Lamimiriae,  or  the 
entangled  masses  of  Fuci,  in  Ei.  ii.  3,  5,  however, 
where  we  read  that  Moses  was  laid  **  in  the  suph 
(*  flags,'  A.  V.)  by  the  river's  brink,"  it  is  probable 
that  **  i-eeds "  or  *•  rushes,**  &c.",  are  denoted,  as 
l{itb.  Salomon  explains  it,  **  a  place  thick  with  reeds.** 
(See  Celsius,  Ilierob.  ii.  66.)  The  yam-suph  in  the 
Coptic  version  (as  in  Ex.  x.  19,  xiii.  18,  Ps.  cvi.  7, 
9,  22)  is  rendered  "  the  Sari-sea.*'  The  word  Sari 
is  the  old  Egyptian  for  a  "  reed  "  or  a  "  rush  "  of 
some  kind.  Jablouski  {Opusc.  i.  266)  gives  Juncua 
as  its  rendering,  and  compares  a  passage  in  Theo- 
phrastus  {Hist,  Plant,  iv.  8,  §2,  5)  which  thus 
describes  the  sari: — "  The  sari  grows  in  water  about 
marshes  and  those  watery  places  which  the  Hver 
after  itn  return  to  its  bed  leaves  behind  it ;  it  has  a 
hard  and  closely-twisted  root,  fit>m  which  spring  the 
saria  (stalks)  so  called."  Pliny  {N,H.  xiii.  23)  thus 
speaks  of  this  plant: — **  The  sari^  whidi.  grows 
about  the  Nile,  is  a  shrabby  kind  of  plant  (?),  com- 
monly being  about  two  cubits  high,  and  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thumb ;  it  h&s  the  panicle  {ccma)  of  the 
papyrus,  and  is  similarly  eaten ;  the  root,  on  ac- 
count of  its  hiirdness,  is  used  in  blacksmiths*  shops 
instead  of  charcoal.**  Sprengel  {Rei.  Herb.  i.  78) 
identifies  the  sari  of  Theophrastus  with  the  Cyperus 
fastijifitits,  Linn. ;  but  the  description  is  too  vague 
to  serve  as  a  sutficient  basis  for  identilication.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  suph  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
general  sense  like  our  English  **  weeds."  It  cannot 
be  restricted  to  denote  alga^  as  Celsius  has  en- 
deavoured to  show,  because  aliya  is  not  found  in 
the  Nile.  Udy  Calcott  {Script.  Herb.  p.  158) 
thinks  the  Zostera  marina  ("  giuss-wiTick ")  may 
be  intended  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  &vour  of  such 
an  opinion.  The  suph  of  Is.  xix.  6,  where  it  is 
mentioned  with  the  kdnehf  appears  to.  be  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  denote  some  species  of 
•*  reed  '*  or  '*  bill  gi-ass."  There  aie  various  kinds 
of  Ci/peraceae  and  tall  Graminaceaet  such  as 
Anmdo  and  Sacchnrum,  in  Egypt.     [Reed.] 

FLOWERS.    [Palestine,  Botany  of.] 

FLY,   FLIES.      The  two  following  Hebrew 
terms  denote  flies  of  some  kind. 

1.  Zibub  ('2,\y[\  (^via\  muxa)  oocun  only  in 

Eoc.  x.  1,  *^  Dead  ziMMm  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour,**  and 
in  Is.  vii.  18,  where  it  is  said,  "the  Lord  shall  hiss 
for  the  zgb^  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
rivers  of  Egypt."  The  Heb.  name  it  is  probable  is 
a  generic  one  for  any  insect,  but  the  etymology  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  401 ;  Heb. 
and  Chald.  Lex.  s.  v. ;  and  Fiirst,  H^.  Concord. 
s.  v.).  In  the  flrst  quoted  passage  allusion  is  made 
to  flics,  chiefly  of  the  family  Muscidtie,  getting  into 
vessels  of  ointment  or  other  substances ;  even  in 
this  country  we  know  what  an  intolerable  nuisance 
the  house-flies  are  in  a  hot  summer  when  they 
abound,  ci:awling  everywhere  and  into  everything ; 
but  in  the  East  the  nuisance  is  tenfold  greater.  The 
tibiib  from  the  rivers  of  Egypt  has  by  some  writers, 
as  by  Oedmann  (  Vermisch.  Samm.  vi.  79),  been 
identified  with  the  zimb  of  which  Bruce  (Trav. 
V.  190)  gives  a  description,  and  which  is  evidently 
some  species  of  Tabanus.  Sir  ii.  Wilkinson  has 
given  some  account  (  2Vansac.  o/  the  IJntomol.  Soc. 
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ii.  p.  183),  of  an  injurious  fly  under  the  name  tX 
Dthebab,  a  term  almost  identical  with  xffniit.  It 
would  not  do  to  press  too  mudi  upon  this  pmnt 
when  it  is  considered  that  Egypt  abounds  with 
noxious  insects ;  but  it  mu«t  be  altowed  that  tbfre 
is  some  reason  for  this  identification  ;  and  though, 
as  was  stated  above,  zSbitb  is  probably  a  p^wrir 
name  for  nnjfiies,  in  this  passage  of  Iraiah  it  maj  be 
used  to  denote  some  very  troublesome  and  injurioa> 
fly,  Kor*  i^oxiiv.  "  The  Dthebab  is  a  l««g  tjtr 
flv,  which  comes  out  about  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  sd^ 
is  like  the  Cieg  of  the  noith  of  England ;  it  sboaiw» 
in  calm  hot  weather,  and  is  of^on  met  with  in  Jooe 
and  July,  both  in  the  desert  and  on  the  Nile.** 
This  insect  is  very  injurious  to  pamels  and  caus^ 
their  death,  if  the  disen.'^e  which  it  generates  is  ne> 
glected ;  it  attacks  both  man  and  benst. 

2.  'Ar6b  (3"iy:    icw6futui:   omne  genu  nw*- 

carum,  muacae  dkxrsi  generis,  muaoa  gramtma : 
"  swarms  of fiies**  ** divers  sorts  of  yfia,**  A.  V.), 
the  name  of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  s»t  tn 
punish  Phanoh;  see  Ex.  viii.  2U31 ;  Ps.  Ixxriii. 
45,  cv.  31.  The  question  as  to  what  poiticuUr 
insect  is  denoted  by  'drills  or  whether  any  one  f^ppciei 
is  to  be  understood  by  it,  has  long  been  a  matter  ot 
dispute.  The  Scriptural  details  are  as  follows : — 
the  'an$6  fllled  the  houses  of  the  flgyptiaoN  tber 
covered  the  ground,  they  lighted  on  the  peo|de,  the 
land  was  laid  waste  on  their  account.  From  tb^ 
expression  in  vcr.  31 ,  "  there  remained  not  one." 
some  writers  have  concluded  that  the  Heb.  word 
points  to  some  definite  species ;  we  do  not  tbiok, 
however,  that  much  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upic 
this  ai^ument;  if  the  *ar6h  be  taken  to  denote 
"  swarms,"  as  tiie  A.  V.  renders  it,  the  "  not  i*e 
remaining,**  may  surely  have  for  its  anteoedait  in 
individual  fly  understood  in  theooUective  **s«ann»." 
The  LXX.  explain  *&r^  by  icvwdfivta^  i.f.**  doer- 
fly  ;"  it  is  not  very  clear  what  insect  is  mnrt  by 
this  Greek  tei-m,  which  is  frequent  in  Homer,  who 
often  uses  it  as  an  abusive  epithet.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  one  of  the  Hippoboscidae^  perhs(«  H. 
Equina,  Linn.,  is  the  Kw6fivia  of  Aelian  {S.  A.  it. 
51),  though  Homer  may  have  used  the  oompoQoJ 
teim  to  denote  extreme  impudence,  implied  by  th« 
shamelessness  of  the  dog  and  the  teazing  iroperi  - 
nence  of  the  common  fly  {Muaca),  As  tlie  **  o'f 
are  said  to  have  fllled  the  houses  of  the  Ecvf- 
tians  it  seems  not  improbable  that  coramoa  ti^ 
{Muscidae)  are  more  especially  inteiided,  and  that 
the  compound  Kvy6fiuta  denotes  the  grievous  natair 
of  the  plague,  though  we  see  no  reasoo  to  m^txki 
the  '<i/'o6  to  any  one  family.  "  Of  insects."  sa« 
Sonnini  {TVod,  iii.  p.  199),  "the  most  trotiW^ 
some  in  Eg}'pt  are  flies ;  both  man  and  beast  s  r 
cruelly  tormented  with  them.  No  idea  oia  Iv 
formed  of  their  obstinate  rapacity.  It  b  ia  rua 
to  drive  them  away,  they  letiun  again  in  the  irlt- 
same  moment,  and  their  perseverance  wearies  r-  ' 
the  most  patient  spirit."  The  'aroh  mayiori'J* 
various  species  of  Cuhcidae  (gnats),  sodi  »  t» 
musquitoe,  if  it  is  necessary  to  inter^uvt  the  **'^- 
vouring"  nature  of  the  *dnJ6  (in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  4.' 
in  a  strictly  literal  sense;  though  the  eipr»^^'° 
used  by  the  Psalmist  is  not  inap}4icabJe  to  the  H:*^. 
which  even  to  this  day  in  Egypt  may  be  vrp:  -^ 
as  a  **  plague,**  and  which  are  the  great  icstrninr.  t 
of  spreading  the  well-known  ophthalmia  whnh  '•* 
conveyed  fitwn  one  individual  to  another  by  i^ 
dreadful  pests ;  or  the  literal  mcnnmg  of  tir  «'*• 
•*  devouring  **  the  ll^ptians,  may  be  updertto*!  is 
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its  fullest  sense  of  the  Muscidae,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  people  may  have  been  punished  by  the  larvae 
gainiiu;  admittance  into  the  bodies,  as  into  the 
stomach,  frontal  sinus,  and  intestines,  and  so  occa- 
sioning in  a  hot  climate  many  instances  of  death  ;* 
see  tor  cases  of  Myaais  produced  by  Dipterotts  larvaey 
Tranaactibns  of  Entomol.  Soc.  ii.  pp.  266-269. 

The  identification  of  the  'drd6  with  the  cocloroach 
[Blatta  Orientaiis),  which  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Scan. 
pt.  ii.  c.  7)  suggests,  and  which  Kirby  {Bridgw, 
Treat,  ii.  p.  357)  adopts,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  purely  gratuitous,  as  Mr. 
Hope  proved  in  1837  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  ii.  p.  179-183.  The  error 
of  calling  the  cockroach  a  beetle,  and  the  confusion 
which  has  been  made  between  it  and  the  Sacred 
Beetle  of  Egypt  {Ateuchits  sacer)^  has  recently  been 
repeated  by  M.  Kalisch  ( Hist,  arid  Crit.  Comment, 
^t.  I.  c).  The  cockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks, 
is  a  noctunial  insect,  and  prowls  about  for  food  at 
night,  **  but  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that 
the  Hy  attacked  Uie  Egyptians  by  night  and  not  by 
day?"  We  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
reading  in  onr  own  version. 

FOWL,  FOWLEB.    [Sparrow.] 

FOX  {addUiKm  to  the  article  on,  p.  633]. 
There    can    be    no    doubt    that    the  Heb.   word 

M'al  (Sp^B^)  denotei  the  "jackal"  {Canis am-eia), 

as  well  as  "  the  fox."  The  passage  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  10, 
"  they  shall  be  a  poilion  for  shudiim"  evidently 
refers  to  **  jackals,  *  which  are  ever  ready  to  prey 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain :  indeed  we  are  in- 
clined to  think- that  the  "jackal"  is  the  animal 
more  particularly  signified  in  almost  all  the  passages 
in  the  O.  T.  where  the  Hebi-ew  term  occurs.  The 
pailiality  for  grapes  is  nearly  as  sti'ong  in  the  jackal 
as  in  the  fox  ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  shA*dlf  the  Persian  shagal,  the  German 
schakalf  and  the  English  jackcU,  are  all  connected 
with  each  other. 

The  akfidlim  of  Judg.  xv.  4  are  evidently 
"  jackals,"  and  not  "  foxes,"  for  the  foi-mer  animal 
b  gregarious,  whei'eas  the  latter  is  solitary  in  its 
habits ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Samson  should  ever  have  succeeded  in  catching 
so  many  as  300  foxes,  whereas  he  could  readily  have 

**  taken  in  snares,"  as  the  Hebrew  verb  (t^'')  P™" 

perly  means,  so  many  jackals,  which  go  together  for 
Hm  most  part  in  large  groups.  The  whole  passage, 
which  describes  the  manner  in  which  Samson  avenged 
himself  on  the  Philistines  by  tying  the  tails  of  two 
jackals  together,  with  a  firebrand  between  them, 
and  then  sending  them  into  the  standing  corn 
and  orchardii  of  his  enemies,  has,  it  is  well  known, 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Di'.  Kennioott 
{Remarks  on  Select  Passages  in  the  0.  T.,  Oxford, 
1787,  p.  100)  proposed,  on  the  authoiity  of  seven 

Heb.  MSS.,  to  read  sfii&lim  {whv^), "  sheaves "  (?), 

instead  oishH^&tyn  (phv^^^),  living  out  the  letter 

1 :  the  meaning  then  being,  simply,  that  Samson 
took  300  sheaves  of  com,  and  put  end  to  end  (*'  rail 
to  tail")»  and  then  set  a  burning  torch  between 
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•  There  Is,  however,  no  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  above 
explanation,  for  the  common  flies  in  Egypt  well  merit  the 
epithet  of  "  devouring."  Mr.  Tristram  assures  ns  that  he 
has  had  bis  ankles  and  Instep  covered  with  blood  from  the 
bite  of  the  common  fly,  as  he  lay  on  the  sand  in  the  desert 
with  his  boots  off. 


them.  (See  also  what  an  anonymous  French  author 
has  written  under  the  title  of  Ji(fnards  de  Samaon^ 
and  his  arguments  refuted  in  a  treatise,  *  l>e  Vul- 
pibus  Simsonaeis,'  by  B.  H.  Gebhard,  in  Thes.  Nov. 
Theol.  Phil.  i.  55o,  sqq.)  The  proposed  reading 
of  Kennicott  has  deservedly  found  little  favour  with 
commentators.  Not  to  mention  the  authority  of  the 
important  old  versions  which  are  opposed  to  this 
view,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  shSdlim  cannot  mean 
".sheaves."  The  woid,  which  occure  only  three 
times,  denotes  in  Is.  xl.  12  "  the  hollow  of  the  hand," 
and  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  Ez.  xiii.  19,  "handfuls." 

The  difficulty  of  the  whole  passage  consists  in 
understanding  how  two  animals  tied  togetlier  by  their 
tails  would  run  far  in  the  same  direction.  Col.  H. 
Smith  (in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  *  Shual  *}  observes,  "  they 
would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each  other,  and  ulti- 
mately fight  most  fiercely."  Probably  they  would  ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember,  in  reply  to  the 
objections  which  critics  have  advanced  to  this  tran- 
saction of  the  Hebrew  judge,  that  it  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated  that  two  jackals  united  by  their  tails 
woidd  run  counter,  and  thus  defeat  the  intended 
purpose;  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  verifica- 
tion of  a  Scripture  narrative  the  proper  course  is 
experim^tal  where  it  can  be  i-esorted  to.  Again,  we 
know  nothing  as  to  the  length  of  the  cord  which 
attached  the  animals,  a  consideration  which  is  ob- 
viously of  much  iinpoi-tance  in  the  question  at  issue, 
for,  as  jackals  aie  gregarious,  the  couples  would 
naturally  run  together  if  we  allow  a  length  of  cord 
of  two  or  three  yaixls,  especially  when  we  reflect 
that  the  terrified  animals  would  endeavour  to  escape 
as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  i*each  of  their  captor, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  out  of  his  sight.  Col. 
H.  Smith's  explanation,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Kitto  (in  the  Pict.  Bibl.  in  Judg.  I.  c),  viz., 
that  by  "tail  to  tail"  is  to  be  understood  the 
end  of  the  firebrand  attached  to  the  exti-emity  of 
the  tail,  is  conti-adicted  by  the  immediate  context, 
where  it  is  siiid  that  Samson  "put  a  fircbrand  ir. 
the  midst  between  two  tails."  The  translation  of 
the  A.  V.  is  unquestionably  the  correct  jendering 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  has  the  authority  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  in  its  favour.  But  if  the  above  i-e- 
marks  are  deemed  inadequate  to  a  satis&ctory  solu- 
tion of  Samson's  exploit,  we  are  at  liberty  to  sup|XK« 
that  he  had  men  to  help  him,  both  in  the  capture 
of  the  jackals  and  in  the  use  to  which  he  put 
them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
animals  were  all  caught  at,  and  let  loose  from  the 
same  place:  some  might  have  been  taken  in  one 
portion  of  the  Philistines'  temtoiy,  and  some  hi 
another,  and  let  loose  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry . 
This  view  would  obviate  the  alleged  difficulty  alluded 
to  above ;  for  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
jackals  to  run  any  great  distance  in  order  to  insure 
the  greatest  amount  of  damage  to  the  crops:  150 
ditlerent  centres f  so  to  speak,  of  oonflagmtion 
throughout  the  countiy  of  the  Philistines  must  have 
burnt  up  nearly  all  their  com  ;  and,  from  the  whole 
context,  it  is  evident  that  the  injury  done  was  one 
of  almost  unlimited  extent. 

With  respect  to  the  jackals  and  foxes  of  Palestine, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  common  jackal  of  the 

^  We  remember  some  years  ago  testing  this  fondness 
for  grapes  in  the  jackals,  foxes,  and  wolves.  In  the 
Regent's  Parle  Zoological  Gardens,  'llie  two  flist-named 
animals  ate  the  fhiit  with  avidity,  but  the  wolves  would 
not  tonch  it. 


Uf  FBOG 

caautTT  M  tbt  Cma  aunaa,  whidi  nay  be  hnrd 
tnrj  night  in  the  vilkges.  Hnnprich  aai  Uiren- 
b«^  tSymft.  Pkyt.  \A.  i.)  ip«k  of  ■  nilpinf  mniuul, 
undei-  the  nuiw  of  CniM  Syrioau,  u  rauirins  in 


LebiiiUHi.     Cot,  H.  SmiLh  liu  li|turEd  w  anil 
which  be  gine  (he  nanie  of  "  Sfmn  foi,"  or  Vulpa 

Thaleh,  or  J'<ia'<6 ;  but  He  Invi;  been  quite  uiubli 
to  ideutiff  the  uiimal  n^ili  luij  kiuiim  mom.' 
Th*  I'^ptiu  Vtdpa  tlSotK'ii.  mul  ilouhtMu  III 


comnioa  fol  of  our  own  country  (  F.  Bulgarv,),  in 
Paleiline  ipecis.  Hiiswlquiat  (  TVoc.  p.  184)  saji 
Toies  ore  oommon  in  tie  stony  couutiy  about  Beth- 
lehem, ind  Dear  the  Concent  of  St.  John ;  where 
about  ciDtage  time  thef  deatroy  all  the  vioei  unlen 
they  aie  itiictly  witched.  That  jaduiU  and  fbin 
were  formerly  very  common  in  some  fmrt*  of  Pales- 
tine t>  e'iiieDt  from  the  niunn  of  place*  derived  from 
time  BOimalsi  as  HaLar-Sbual  (Joa^.  iv.  28),  Shaal- 
bim  (Judg.  i.  35). 

FBOGCjmpV.fi^'WlWo:  BiTfaxct:  nma), 
the  animal  KlMte)  by  God  ai  an  inetrument  for 
hombliog  tlu  pride  of  Phanoh  ITj.  >iii.  2-14;  Pa. 
baTiil.45;  cr.  30;  Wisd,  lii.  10);  freeacamein 
prodigioui  nombers  from  the  canaln.  the 
the  maizes,  they  tillal  the  honiv.  and  ei 

'■niel«leCoLllaB.llu>ii 


the  oreos  and  koeading  lim^ha ;  wlieii  at  the  fom- 
maod  of  Mosea  the  fnigi  died,  the  people  i^thend 
em  in  heaps,  And  "  the  land  ataiik  *  £'om  the 
rruption  of  the  bodio.     Then  can  be  do  doubt 

ii  true,  if  allowed  to  inovau,  can  mily  be  inuk- 

aacond  plague  of  Egypt, — indeed  ahnilar  plagnta  arc 
~  record  ai  haring  occurred  in  Tariaua  placet,  ti 
Poeonia  and  Dardink,  where  fnigs  tuddeiilj  ip- 
peared  in  •neh  numhera  a>  to  cau-e  the  inhabitanu 
■-  '-—1  that  region— <iee  Eustathim  on  Horn.  //. 
other  quotationi  dted  by  bochart,  Bimi. 

■ppean  from  tlie  tbllowing  aonaderationa. 

when  frog!  wouM  be  in  their  tadpole  itate,  or  at 
aay  rate  not  auflidently  developed  to  eatable  than 
to  go  &r  from  the  water.  2.  The  frogs  wonld  not 
naturally  hare  died,  in  anch  prodigwua  numbers  u 
ia  reoonled,  in  a  single  day. 

ItiasUled  (El.  viii.  7)  that  Um  Egyptian  "  nnp- 
ctaos  btvogbt  up  froga."  Some  wntera  itSTc  deniei 
that  they  could  have  had  any  each  power. and  think 
that  their  """^  '""  practiMd  snne  deceit.  It  it 
worthy  of  mnark,  that  though  they  maj  have  txen 
permitted  by  God  to  iitcrease  the  plagues,  thef  wen 
quite  unable  to  remoTe  them. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians  tha  frog  waa  eaosdered 
a  symbol  of  ati  impeiiect  man,  and  was  suppeaed  bt 
be  generated  fmm  the  atiiae  of  llie  river— J«  rii 
TOO  wara^nO  iXuot  Isce  Horapollo,  i.  26).  A  (n^ 
sitting  upon  a  lotus  (Netumbium)  wai  aln>  Ttgardtd 
by  the  niideat  Egyptians  as  symboliol  of  the  ntora 
of  the  Nile  to  its  bed  after  the  inundations.  Hente 
the  Egyptian  word  tfArm-,  whidi  waa  used  to  denote 
the  Hiie  deicfndmg,  wasalu,  with  the  slight  chann 
of  the  first  letter  into  an  aipirate,  CAnir,  the  unit 
afafn^(Jablonski,  i>an(A.  Aegypl.  iv.  I.  js). 

The  ouly  known  spedes  of  Img  which  occurs  at 
preaenl  in  Egypt  is  the  Bana  ticultttta,  of.wbich 
two  varieties  are  described  which  diifer  from  5pal- 
lananni's  species  in  aome  slij^hl  peculiarities  {I^ 
tcripl.  dr  rSnypU,  Hilt.  Xntur.  torn.  i.  p.  181, 
(ol.  ed.).  The  Hana  cK'denta,  the  well-knowo 
edible  frog  of  the  Conticeut,  which  occurs  also  in 
tome  localitiea  in  Guglaud.  haa  a  wide  gei^raphiol 
range,  being  found  in  many  parta  of  Asia,  Alttca. 
HDdEurope.  How  the  A.puncfala(Pefeilyta)amc 
to  be  described  ■>  an  Egyptian  spedes  we  cwDOt  m, 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  spedn  is  not  fbond  in 
Egypt,  and  it  It  almoat  certain  that  Qone  but  tbe 
R.  tacvimla  doet  occur  in  that  country.  «'«  la 
able  to  state  that  Dr.  A.  GOnther  of  the  Brilisb 
Museum  CMifimB  this  atatement.  A  tpeda  itf  tree- 
frog  (Byla)  occnra  in  Egypt ;  hut  with  this  gniia 
we  have  nothing  to  do. 


OALL,  the  reprwenUtive  in  the  A.  V.  of  th- 
Hetuvw  words  lalrirdA,  or  miririA,  and  rSA. 
1.  iffr*-dAoroi**tfA(nTipoTnTlD;  x«**; 
'/*/,  anmrihiilo,  vixfra  mea)  denotes  etyTrnJogitallr 


GALL 

is  applied  to  the  "  bile"  or  **  gall "  from  its  inteuse 
bitteniess  (Job  xri.  13,  xz.  25);  it  is  also  used  of 
the  "poison"  of  serpents  (Job  xx.  14),  which  the 
aDcients  erroneously  believed  was  their  gall ;  see 
Pliny,  N,  H.  xi.  37,  '*  No  one  should  be  astonished 
that  it  is  the  gall  which  constitutes  the  poison  of 
serpents.'* 

2.  Rb^  (K^l  or  fi^^:  x^Mt  iriicpta,  Ayprntrrts: 
felf  (imaritudOf  caput),  generally  translated  "  gall " 
by  the  A.  V.  is  in  Hos.  x.  4,  rendered  ''  hemlock  :*' 
in  Deut  xxxii.  33,  and  Job  xx.  16,  rSsh  denotes  the 
"  poison  **  or  **  renom  "  of  serpents.  From  Deut. 
ixix.  18,  **a  root  that  beareth  r&sh"  (mai-gin  **a 
poiiionful  herb"),  and  Lam.  iii.  19,  **  the  wonn- 
vood  and  the  rdsh,**  compart  with  Hos.  x.  4, 
**  judgment  spiingeth  up  as  rosh,"  it  is  evident  that 
the  Heb.  term  denotes  some  bitter,  and  perhaps 
pui;>onous  plant,  though  it  may  also  be  used,  as  in 
Ps.  Ixix.  21,  in  the  general  sense  of  "  something 
xeiy  bitter.*'  Celsius  [Hierob.  ii.  p.  46-52)  thinks 
*^ hemlock**  {Conium  macuiatum)  is  intended,  and 
quotes  Jerome  on  Hosea  in  suppoi-t  of  his  opinion, 
though  it  seems  that  this  commentator  had  in  view 
the  couch-grass  {Trittcttm  repens)  ratlier  than 
"hemlock.*^  Itosenmiiller  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  118)  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Lolium  temulentum  best 
airiees  with  the  passage  in  Hosea,  where  the  fdsh  is 
said  to  grow  **  in  the  furrows  of  the  field." 

Other  wiiters  have  supposed,  and  with  some 
reason  (from  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  **  their  grapes  are 
grapes  of  rosh"),  that  some  berry-bearing  plant 
mast  be  intended.  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1251)  under- 
stands **  poppies  ;"  Michael  is  {Suppl.  Lex.  Heb.  p. 
2220)  is  of  opinion  that  ros/i  may  be  either  the 
Loiiwn  temuterUum,  or  the  Soianttm  ("  night- 
shade"). Oedmann  (Verm.  Sam.  Pt.  iv.  c.  10) 
argues  in  favour  of  the  Coloct/nth.  The  most  pro- 
bable conjecture,  for  proof  there  is  none,  is  that  of 
(iesenius :  the  capsulra  of  the  Papaveraceae  may 
well  give  the  name  otrdsh  ("  head"),  to  the  plant 
in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy  heads.  The 
various  species  of  this  family  spring  up  quickly  in 
com-Belds,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter.  A 
steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be  **  the  water 
of  gall"  of  Jer.  viii.  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
the  t^lO  ^D  may  be  the  poisonous  exti^act,  opium ; 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  learnt. 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the 
circumstance  of  the  Roman  soldiers  offering  our 
Lord,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  "  vinegar  mingled 
with  gall,"  according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  34), 
and  **  wine  mingled  with  myirh,"  accoixling  to 
'Sl  Mai'k's  account  (xv.  23),  i-equire  some  consi- 
deration. The  first-named  Evangelist  uses  x^Mi 
which  is  the  LXX.  rendering  of  the  Heb;  rosh  in  the 
Psalm  (Ixix.  21 )  which  tbretels  the  Lord's  sufferings. 
St.  Mark  explains  the  bitter  ingredient  in  the  sour 
vinous  drink  to  be  "  myrrh  '*  (olvos  ifffivpyifffjityoti, 
for  we  cannot  regaixi  the  ti-ansitctions  as  different. 
*'  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,"  as  Hengstenberg 
(Comment,  in  Ps.  Ixix.  21)  remarks,  **  designates 
the  drink  theologically:  always  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  prophecies  of  the  0.  T..  he  spesiks  of  gall  and 
vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Psalms  more  manifest.  Mark  again  (xv.  23), 
according  to  his  way,  looks  rather  .at  the  ofdward 
quality  of  the  drink."  Bengel  takes  quite  a  ditVerent 
view ;  he  thinks  both  myri'h  a7id  gall  were  added  to 
the  sour  wine :  "  myrrha  oonditus  ex  more ;  felle 
adultemtus  ex  petnlantia"  {Gnom.  Nov.  Test.  Matt. 
I.  c).     Hengstenbei-g's  view  is  far  preferable  ;  nor 


GIER-EAGLE 
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IS  "  gall  '*  (xoX^)  to  be  understood  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of  the 
draught.     As  to  the  intent  of  the  proffered  drink, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  deadening  pain.     It  was  customary  to  give  cri- 
minals just  before  their  execution  a  cup  of  wine 
with  frankincense  in  it,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  otyos  Karay^^tus  of  Ps.  Ix.  3 ; 
see  also  Prov.  xxxi.  6.    This  the  Talmud  states  was 
given  in  oi-der  to  alleviate  the  pain.     See  Buxtorf 
(Lex.  Talm,  p.  2131),  who  thus  quotes  from  the 
Talmud  {Sanhed.  fol.  43,  1):  "  Qui  exit  ut  occi- 
datur    (ex   sententia  judicis)   potant    eum    grano 
thuris  in  poculo  vini  ut  distrahatur  mens  ejus." 
Hosenmiiller  (^Bib.  Bot.  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  myrrh  was  given  to  our  Loixl,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alleviating  his  sufferings,  but  in  ordei'  that 
he  might  be  sustained  until  the  punisliment  was 
completed.     He  quotes  from  Apuleius  (Metamorp, 
viii.),  who  relates  that  a  certain  priest  "disfigured 
himself  with  a  multitude  of  blows,  having  pre- 
viously strengthened  hinwelf  by  taking  mynh." 
How  far  the  fi-ankincense  in  the  cup,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  was  supp(K>ed  to  possess  soporific 
properties,  or  in  any  way  to  induce  an  alleviation 
of  pain,  it  is  difficult  to  deteimine.    The  same  must 
be  said  of  the  oJvoi  iff/xvpyurfityos  of  St.  Mai'k  ;  for' 
it  is  quite  ceitain  that  neither  of  these  two  drugs 
in  question,  both  of  which  aie  th**  produce  of  the 
same  natural   order  of  plants  (Amyridaceae)^  is 
ranked  among  the  hy])nopoietics  by  modem  phy- 
sicians.    It  is  true  that  Diosoorides  (i.  77)  ascribes 
a  soporific  projjerty  to  myirh,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been   go   regarded  by  any  other  author. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  almost  concurrent 
opinion  of  ancient  and  modern  commentators  that 
the  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh "  was  offered  to 
our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot  retidily  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.     Had  the  soldiei-s  intended  a 
mitigation  of  suffering,  they  would  doubtlei>s  have 
offered  a  draught  drugged  with  some  substance 
having  narcotic  properties.     The  drink  in  question 
was  probably  a  mere   ordinary  beverage   of  the 
Romans,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seasoning  their 
various  wines,  which,  as  they  contained  little  alcohol, 
soon  turned  sour,  with  various  spices,  dru^,  and 
perfumes,  such  as  myrrh,  cassia,  myrtle,  pepper, 
&c.  &c.  (^Dict.  of  Or,  and  Bom.  Antiq,  art.  *  Vinum '). 

GIEB-EAGLE(Dm,  r(JcAa/ii;  HDHI,  rdcA- 

dmAh:  xiKyoSi  trop^vpiuy:  porphyrw),  an  un- 
clean bird  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  rdchdm  of  the 
Heb.  Scriptures  is  identical  in  reality  as  in  name 

s  ^^ 

with  the  racham  (a^j)  of  the  Arabs,  viz.  the 

Egyptian  vulture  (Neophron  percnoptents) ;  see 
Gesner,  De  Avib.  p.  1 76 ;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  p. 
56 ;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  195,  and  Kussell's  Natural 
Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  p.  195,  2nd  ed.  The  LXX. 
in  Lev.  I.  c.  rendei-s  the  Heb.  term  by  *•  swan " 
(K^Kyoi),  while  in  Deut.  /.  c.  the  "  purple  water- 
hen  "  (Porphyrio  hyacinthinus)  is  given  as  its  re- 
presentative. There  is  too  much  discrepancy  in  the 
LXX.  translations  of  the  various  bii'ds  mentioned 
in  the  Levitical  law  to  allow  us  to  attach  much 
weight  to  its  authority.  The  Hebrew  tei-m  etymo- 
logically  signifies  *•  a  bird  whicli  is  veiy  affectionate 
to  its  young,"  which  is  perfectly  true  of  the  Egyp- 
tian vulture,  but  not  more  so  than  of  other  biitU. 
The   Arabian   writers  'relate   immy   fables  of  the 


Ivi  GOAT 

ttaahaia,  lome  of  which  tht  Ktrhr  maj  w«  in  Uk 
JfiCTOzoioon  of  Bochsrt  (iii.  p.  5G).  Tt*  Egyptian 
vulture,  acxordiog  to  Brace,  is  called  by  Uie  Eu- 
ropeans in  Egypt  "  Phamoh's  Hen,"    It  is  eenenJIy 


•liBtribut«iit  throughout  Egypt,  and  Mr.  TrUtram 
iiayi  it  is  common  in  Palstlue,  and  breeds  in  great 
numben  in  the  nOley  of  the  Ceiron  (/Jw,  i.  23) 
Though  a  bird  ofdeisdpdly  unptepafiae&±ing  appear 
anccand  of  disgusting  habita,  the  Egyptians,  like  all 
other  OrimtalB,  wisely  prol«cl  so  elhcientascavenger 
whiih  rids  them  of  putrefying  cwcnsea  that  would 
otherwise  breed  a  p«lilence  in  their  towos.  Nau- 
Cairo,  saye  !ihaw  {Trao.  p.  388,  folio),  ihere  ire 
sereral  fleets  of  the  A^  Bobba,  "  while  falhei-,"— 
a  name  giveD  it  by  the  Turks,  pwlly  out  of  the 
reyerence  they  hare  for  it,  partly  frora  thj  colour  of 
its  plumage — '■  which  like  the  raveai  nbout  our 
ineti>opolii  feed  upon  the  carrion  and  nastinais  that 
19  thrown  without  the  dtr."  Voui^  birds  are  of  ■ 
bmwn  uilour  with  a  few  white  (eatheis ;  adult  aped- 
mens  are  whit*,  eicept  the  primary  and  a  portico 
of  the  secondary  wing-feathers,  which  are  biack. 
NatuiiliMii  liaTe  i-cCened  this  Tulture  to  the 
wifmrirrtpiH  or  iimiiXapyos  of  Aristotle  (BM 
Aa.  ix.  a2,  §2,  ed  Schneid.). 

GOAT  [oMitim  to  the  article  on,  p.  705] 
There  appear  to  be  two  or  thiee  varieliee  of  the 
oommon  goat  < Hiroa  ae^agnu)  at  present  bred  in 
Palatine  and  Syria,  but  whether  tl^ey  aie  identical 
with  tllOM  whidl  were  reared  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
It  is  not  possible  to  sar.  The  most  marked  varieties 
are  the  ^rian  gout  (Ciipra  MaitJvica,  Linn.),  with 

RusteU  (Nat.  Hiit.  of  Aleppo,  li.  150,  ■ink  ed.), 
afoot  long,  and  the Angom goat  (Copra  Angorema, 


Upper  Egypt,  without  horns. 

Uoatsweie  offered  asucnlicei  (Lev.  Hi.  12,  ii.  1 J: 
Ei.  lii.  5,  &c.) ;  their  milk  wm  u»d  u  food  (Pnn. 
UTii.ZT);  tlieir  flesh  was  eaten  ( lleut.  lir.  4 ;  Geo. 
iirli.  9);  their  hair  wu  used  for  the  cortainE  of  ike 
taberaacle  (Ei.  mi.  7,  im-j.  U),  and  fcr  rtoifinf 


|«(1S. 


,ing  (Heb 


Ihe  passage  ir  , 

iflir  of  the  beloved  to  "  a  flock  of  goats  that  m 
<f  Mouut  Gilu^,"  probably  alludes  to  the  I>m 
loir  of  the  Angora  breed.  Some  have  Tery  yUn- 
ibly  suppoted  that  the  prophet  Amoa  <iii.  I-- 
iheu  he  Epeake  of  a  shepherd  "  takii^  out  of  la- 
Qouth  of  the  lion  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  m  ev." 
lliidea  to  the  long  pendulous  ears  of  theSirim 
Maimer's  O6so-.iv.16i).  In  Prot.'i.u 
lalasoDeofthe  "  " 


31,ahe- 
which  a; 


nely  in  going;"  in  allusion,  piob 


e  stately  march  of  tl 

Hebrews  with  the  notion  of  dignity.  Ikoct  tb 
metaphor  iu  fs,  xiv.9,  ^*al1  Ihe  chief  onb  (narc'ii 
^  great  goats')  of  the  earth."  So  the  Aleiaixiriiji 
renion  of  the  LXX.  undentauda  the  aUutiao,  n 


le  long  h, 


n  goat  i 


mentioned  by  Aru(otle(#iil.  An.  ii.  27,  §3).  Theie 

some  speciea  of  *«  is  denoted,  perhapa  tit  C^" 

i>  al»  a  variety  that  ditfeis  but  little  from  British 

^iMiiJoi  (Ehrenb.).  the  Beden  or  Jada  of  !4^' 

spedmena.    Gonli  have  from  the  earliest  ages  been 

and  AmWa.     This  ibei  was  noticed  M  -•««.  ■■ 

considered  Impoitaut  animals  in  rural  economy,  both 

Ehrenbe^  and  Hemprioh  (5y.».  Piy,.  t.  iH'.:^ 

on  account  of  the  milk  they  afford  and  the  eic^lloncy 

by  Burckhardt  (T™.  p.  526),  who  (p.  W.-.    "J 

of  the  flesh  of  the  young  ani  mala.  Thegont  is  iignred 

speaks  of  thew  animJs :  "  In  all  the  ralWn  -  ■- 

of  theModieb,  andpa.ticularlyin  IhowofJI";' 
and  El  Ahsa,  huge  herds  of  mountuo  goao.  «i-. 

Eggpl.  i.  223).     Col.  Hum.  Smith  (GrilElhs'  Ar.. 

King.  iv.  308)  describes  three  Egyptian  bi«ds: 
one  with  long  hair,  depiecsed  horns,  enia  smsti  stkI 

by  the  Arab.  J«((«i(jjJu).  are  r«i  with.    Tt» 

pendent;  ajiotherwilh  honis  very  spiral,  and  ears 

is  the  st  einbock  *■  or  bomioetin  of  th-  Swiai  and  Tj^ 

•  Conp.Tbeocrltui.  Ii 


OOUED 

Alpa.  Tbeji  jMitnrc  in  flocks  of  fortr  and  fifty  I 
U^her.  Uroit  numlKraaf  them  are  kil1«l  bj  the 
pnple  of  Kent  anil  Tafyle,  vho  hold  their  fleah  in 
hiiih  ailinulign.  They  wli  (he  Uirge  knotty  hon» 
lo  the  Hebrew  mereliADtfl^  who  carry  theni  to  Jeru- 
alrm.  vbrre  they  are  worke)  into  handlee  tor  knives 

»ul  dagsei-B The  Arabs  told  mc  that  it  is 

<lidlciilt  to  get  a  ihot  at  them,  and  that  the  hunters 
hiiie  themieliree  among  the  re«da  on  th«  banks  of 
fireinu  where  the  animali  leort  in  the  crening  to 
iliiuk.  They  also  ouerted  that,  wh«n  pursued,  they 
will  throw  themselves  fi-om  a  height  of  lifty  leetand 
moieupoa  their  heads  without  i«eiriDg  any  injury." 
Hnselquist  {TVav.  p.  190)  Gprnks  of  lock  gontt 

itiUi  falcona  neai'  Nazaieth.  But  the  C.  cer^apra 
of  Linneus  is  an  auttlope  (AatUupe  ceniaiura. 
Pill.). 

Tliri«  is  considerahle  dilUculty  attending  the  ideu- 
liiiation  of  the  am  (^^),  which  the  LXX.  rcn- 
Jer  by  Tptr(i\a^Sf  and  the  Viilg-  tragefaphuM. 
The  waid.  which  occura  only  in  Deut.  iiT.  5  as  one 
if  the  animBli  that  might  be  enlea,  ii  rendei«d 
"wildpMf'hjtlieA.V.  Some  hai-erefeneii  the 
i/iH  to  the  kAh  of  the  Persians,  t.  e.  the  Caprmha 
f'^'"a«j,orthe"laill«sioe"  (Shaw,  2ooI.u.  287), 
ui  Ccatral  Asa.  If  we  coulii  wlistactoril/  establish 
ihe  identity  of  the  Peision  won!  with  the  Hebrew, 

the  Pentateuch,  which  might  foraierlT  haTe  inha- 
h'ted  the  Lebeiioti,  though  it  is  not  found  in  Pa- 
l*.line  now.     Perhaps  the  yeaeog  {Cap.  <ttgag,w, 

Biblical  times  been  fouoii  in  i'alestinc,  and  may  be 
rhf  atJiS  of  A:riplure.     But  we  allow  this  is  mere 


GOURD 


Irii 


hiit  was  ancieatly  supposed  to  bear  to  the  tKarua 
"  trek  ')  of  that  name.  Sec  DioscoriJes  (iv.  161,  ed. 
'prengel)  and  Hiny  {N.  R.  it.  7).  The  lenres  are 
large  aiid  palmate,  with  aerraleil  lobes,  and  would 
foim  HJi  excellent  shelter  for  the  sun-stricken  prophet. 
The  seeds  contain  Ihe  oil  eo  well  known  under  the 
of  "castor-oil,"  which  hsa  for  ages  been  in 
repute  as  a  medidn*. 


GOURD  [addiUon  to  the  ailicle  on,  p.  724]. 
There  can,  we  ihink.  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  (he 
kii6_i/6a  which  aflorded  jha.le  to  Uie  prophet  Jonah 
bt^ore  Nineveh  U  Ihe  Sicimu  commimia,  or  coslor- 
eil  plant,  whkh,>former1y  ■  native  of  Asia,  is  now 
—  --'■    *  ■-   '         1,  Africa,  and  the  Soi'"-    ■' 


urope.     This  plan 


n  England  « 


™blyi 


With  regard  to  the  "  wild  goords"  (niJI^B, 
paituitA)  of  2  K,  iv.  39,  which  oiie  of  "tiie  sons 
of  the  prophets"  gatheisl  ignoranlly,  supposing 
them  tobegnnlforlbod,  there  oui  be  nodoitl>t  that 
ills  a  specie,  of  the  gourd  tribe  (C-murbiiaceaei, 
which  contain  some  plants  of  a  vei  j  bitter  and  dan- 
geious  character.  The  leaves  anil  tendrils  of  this 
family  of  plants  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  mae.    Hence  the  eipi«ssion,  "  wild  vine  ;"■  and 

pumpkins,  &c„  are  favourite  articles  ot  i-efieshing 
food  amongst  the  Orientals,  we  can  ea^ly  understand 
the  cause  of  the  mistake. 

The  plants  which  have  been  by  different  writers 
ideatllied  with  the  pahkadth  are  the  followii^: 
the  eolocynth.  or  coloq  uintida  ( CitruJAu  colocgntiisi ; 
the  Cacumia prr^Aetai-wn,  or  globe  cucumber;  and 
the  EffKiliaia  (Momordiai)  tlaterium ;  all  of  which 
have  claims  to  denote  the  plant  in  question.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  from  jpS,  "  to  split  or 

^cation  of  the  phuit  with  the  Ecbalium  elattriuiu* 
or  "squirting  cucumber,"  so  tailed  fiom  the  elaa- 
^city  with  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  o]iens  and 
scatli'rs  the  seeds  when  touched.  This  is  the 
Iffiot  Slmot  of  Dioscorides  (iv.  153)  and  Theu- 
phrastus  |vii.  6,  §4,  tie.),  and  the  Cveaiait  iyU 
testra  of  Winy  {N.  H.  xi.  2),  Celsius  (ifieret. 
i,  39a),  BosenmUller  {Bib.  Sot.  p.  128),  Winer 
{BA.  Healic.  i.  ^ISj,  and  Gesenlns  (IKei.  p.  1122), 
are  In  bvour  of  this  eiptanution.  audi  it  muit  lie 


■"  '■^f  I9J> 


viji  OKEYHOUND 

niirtued,  iiDt  without  «m?  rexKn.     The  old  *«-- 
colocptti. 


UA££ 
n  unTEVHl  bf  tl 


well  with  Uif  nolii 


HARB(n3]'W,  amtbeti:  Stt^mn:  If/--- 
xan  onli  in  Uv.  li.  G  an.\  HeuL  iiT.  7.  umj-l 
Um  laiiiiali  dinllawed  ns  rood  by  the  Mniic  ku. 
There  it  no  doubt  it  all  that  anubtth  drQcts  i 
t\"  and  Id  nil  probubiLit^  the  vpfds  I^fj^m 
Siaailicu),  wbicta  Qinaberg  uid  Henpridi  i.SiniiV 
Fhill.)  mEDtJon  »s  oecnrring  in  thevullejidf  Araba 
PetTAaand  Mount  Sinaj.  andZ.  5^rucu!,  ii^hidi  ll  e 
luthun  otntf  if  fnaad  in  the  Lebanon,  in  ■±'»- 
I  wEre  bfst  known  to  the  aodnit  HflpRWs; 
though  Ihen  are  other  kindi  oC  Lfporidu.  it.  Or 
L.  Aagifptitit  01^  the  L,  Aetkir^'irTnM,  if  i  di^tiwt 
apecia  tram  /..  Eitiaiticiit,  which  aie  hin'l  a 
the  Bible  Und*.     The  Iwv  i>  at  tUi  day  t-Allol 

'"^^  (v4;^'  ^  ^'  ''^™'*  '"  ^"'^^'O'  "^^  ^7™ 
{•eeRuiaell'iJl^a(.^t>f.</^IrnK.ii.  1M.  Snded.i 


draatic  medidoe  in  aoeh  genenJ  oie  la  a  prepArn- 
tion  fjom  thia  plant.  MichaelU  (Suppl.  Lex.  Btb. 
p.  344)  and  Oedmann  (  Verm.  SamnU.  W.  88)  adopt 

(I'kt.  STl.  c),  the  dry  gouids  of  the  colorynth, 
when  ci'ushed,  bunt  with  s  ti».«hing  noise.  theiB  is 
much  reason  for  being  BtiiflHl  witli  an  eipla/uition 
whL{:h  haa  autiiarty,  etymologv,  and  general  ioi^ 
ableneu  in  its  farour.  All  the  'abovfuamed  plauta 
are  found  in  the  Eajt. 

GREVHOUND.  The  tnuslatioii  in  the  teit 
of  the  A.  V.  (Prov.  iii.  3!)  of  the  Hebrew  wonU 
D'jnO  TpT  (lorrfr  motknayim),  i.  e.  "  one  girt 
ftbout  the  loina."  See  margio,  where  it  In  conjec- 
tuiwl  that  the  "hone"  ie  the  animal  denoted  by 
thia  eipreaaion.  The  Aletoodrine  Teraicn  of  the 
LXX.  baa  the  following  curious  iclerprelatioii, 
4AiicT(»p  iiiwtfuwmir  ir  BjiKilait  ilUnixtf,  t- 1- 
"  t,  cock  M  it  proudlf  ati-uti  amongit  ihe  hene." 
Somewhat  limilar  ii  the  Vulgate,  "  ^oa  iiicciDtus 
lumboi."  Varioiia  are  the  o|»nioiu  aa  to  what 
animal  "  comely  in  going"  ia  here  intended.  Some 
thhjk  "  a  leopoid,"  othen  "  an  eagle,"  or  "  a  man 
^rt  with  uinour,"  or  "a  lebra,"  &c.  Geaeniua 
(Tha.  f.iib),Schv]UJIf(CtmmeBl.adPror.  1.  c), 
Bochxrt  {Hierat.  ii.  684).  Rosenmiiller  (ScAol.  ad 
Prm.  I.  c  and  Nat.  ad  Bach.  1.  c).  Fuller  {Slit- 
all.  Sac.  5,  13),  are  in  favour  of  a  «  war-horw 
prt  with  trapping,"  being  the  thing  aigiiihfd. 
Bat,  later,  Maurer  (Comiaent.  Gram,  it  Vtt.  Tat. 
I.  c.)d«iie»  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  a"  wi-estler," 
when  girt  about  the  loint  for  t,  conteaL  He  lefei's 
lo  buHorf  ( J,M.  Chald.  Talm.  p.  6P2)  to  show  thnl 
forHr  19  used  in  the  Talmud  tocipiew"  a  wre^tler/^ 
and  thui  coDcludea ;  "  Srd  ne  opus  quidem  est  hoc 


The  Saairairt,  i.  t.  "  lOUgh  foot,"  ia  Umtiai  >  >> 
Ajry^i,  and  is  th«  term  which  Ariitotle  geoer,.!- 
applies  to  Um  hare :  indeed  he  only  luB  tbt  Islb. 
word  once  in  his  Hittoq/  nj  A^iaiaii  (riii.  -'T. 
$4).  We  are  of  opinion,  u  we  hxTt  el«<ti" 
rtaicd  [Conet],  that  Ow  i»bbit  (i.  c«»™*aJ  •« 
UDknown  lo  the  ancient  Hebmi,  at  any  ntr  ic  :'- 
wild  state;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  at  pTs:.< 
known  in  Syria  or  PskotiGc  as  *  natirr.  It  " 
doubtful  whether  Aritlolle  was  acquajnifd  vi-ii 
the  nbbit,  aa  he  ncTcr  alludra  Va  any  burm-  i 
\iefit  or  tairimiivi ;  but,  ou  the  othrr  hud.  -•• 
the  r*!"ige  in  vi.  28,  §3,  where  the  yooni  .<  il- 
(offn-ovr  are  said  to  be  **  bom  blind."  whim  <*  ^ 
apply  lo  the  rabbit  alone.  Pliny  (.V.  H.  mi.  ,■-■ . 
eipiT3»ly  nntioes  rsbbita  iemir^;  wbiiJi  <«■■ 
surh  numben  ia  the  Balenric  Isbndi  as  to  dntr  •'_ 

iiig  Ihese  animals,  and  thus  driiing  Ibem  o-l  ' 

we  may  observe  that  tbei*  i»  a  ujiall  ulaud  »i'  iw 
Balenric  group  otlloi  <.'onejcra,  i.  e.  in  SfosM  ^ 

stocked  with  theK  aainwls.  The  W*  wai  -r-- 
neously  thought  by  the  audat  Jews  to  hav,W*'^ 
the  cud,  who  were  no  doubt  misled,  as  in  ik  a'  '' 


x  Bportiug 
its  a-wttt  reium  with  (our  or  Kve  bnlce  hung 
m  triumph  at  Ibe  girths  of  the  aerviumi'  hi>i>«." 
Tbr  Turks  Mid  the  oativn,  be  sddh  do  uot  eat  the 
liarf  ;  but  the  Arab*,  who  hare  a  peculiar  mode  of 
L^tig  it,  lire  fond  of  iti  flesh.  Uaica  are  hunted 
m  .'■CI  la  with  greyhound  and  fnJcon. 

HART.  [uiiitacoB  to  Vie  aHidt  on,  p.  759]. 
The  Heb.  maw.  noun  afjijil  (?*((),  which  ia  nlwajrt 
lentrred  Ikaipos  bf  the  LXX..  deimtn,  thox  can 
»  BO  doubt,  tome  ipedei  of  CereidK  (deei-  ti  ihel, 
w)m^  Darua  Tiii^3ru.t;)1low.Jeer,oi' the  Orciu 
Ilirh-irva,  the  Barbarv  deei',  the  Kuthern  I'epie- 
^tiiatiTeofthe  Europeiui  »la;  (C.  ehpfi'ii'..  which 
-ti.™  in  Tunii  and  the  mmt  of  Barbary.    We  have, 


ilAWK                          lix 

why  it  may  i»t  have  d 

one  no  in  primitive  times. 

11  obwbed  the  fallnw^er 

on   Mount  Tabor.     Sir 

<i.  Wilkin»n  KKTs  (An>:. 
"  The  ttne  with  hmiiiiiine 

fi,ypi.p.22r,Bvo.ed.) 

honu  figured  at  Beni  Hu«n  is  alto  unknown  in 

the  Tiller  of  "he  Kile; 

but  it  is*  Hill  seen  in  (he 

Tidnily  of  the  Natron  hikes, »  alwut  TanK  though 

not  in  the  de«rt  betw 

■en  the  river  and  the  Ited 

Sea,-    Thi>  i><loubtl»is 

the  Cerms  Bariana. 

Mortoftbe  deer  tribe 

are  careful  to  ooncnl  their 

alve.  afler  birth  fcr  a 

time.     May  then  not  be 

™mrt»nce  in  Job  ™i,.  1. 

•  Canst  thou  mark  whc 

the  hinds  do  calverie. 

reilwiH,  a.  the  LXX.  u 

nilbrmly  renden  O'/udJ  hv 

IXaipoi,  wt  maj  incline   to  the  belief  that   the 

Cfrva  Barbaras  is  the 

eer  denoted.    The  leininine 

noon  n^;S,  ayydf^,  ■>=■ 

unf.equenllyintheO.T. 

For  the  Scriptural  allui 

ons  see  under  Hiso. 

HAWK  (p,    •till 

Upai  :    accipilrr),    the 

occurs  in  I.ev.  u.  IIS  and  L)eut.  liv.  l-i  as  one  of 

jisked,  •'  Doth  the  nSU  fly  by  tlijr  wisdom  and 
stretch  her  wings  towards  the  south  ?  "  The  word 
is  douhtlesa  generic,  Is  appeait  from  the  eipresston 
in  [)eut.  and  Lev.  "alter  hit  kind."  and  iududa 
various  ipecies  of  the  /WcoiiKbf,  with  more  apeciid 
alluuon  perhaps  to  the  soiall  diurnal  birds,  such  as 
the  keitiel  [F-ilat  tinnuHCulia),  the  hobby  (//y- 
polrionAia  subWfo),  tiie  ci^rious  lesser  kestid 
{Tinnmml-a  ixmArii).  common  about  the  ruins 
in  the  plain  districts  of  Palestine,  nil  of  which  were 
he  aniient  Hebrews,  Wiih 
i»  Job  (I.e.).  which  api»7..^ 


le  plain  districts  ol 
ably   known  to  II 


1  nllude  to  the  mi^tory  li 
■.obwm 


raptor*  of  I'sle-tine,  nearly  all  a 
grants.  The  kestrel  remains  ali  the  year,  but 
amchris.  Micrimiaus  ^i^<ir,  ffirp.  eleonorac,  a 
F.  meli-nopltrui,  ai-e  all  migrants  from  the  soul 
BesiJes  the  aboveoamed  smaller  hawks,  the  ti 
magniHcait  spedea,  F.  Suktr  and  F.  laimrhu,  r 
summer  visitors  to  I'alestiiie.     "  On  one  occaaioo 


Ix 


HAY 


says  Mr.  Tristram,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  information  on  the  subject  of  the  bii-ds  of 
Palestine,  *'  while  riding  with  an  Arab  guide  I  ob- 
served a  falcon  of  large  size  rise  close  to  us.  The 
guide,  when  I  pointed  it  out  to  him,  exclnimed, 
*  Tnr  SaqW  Tair,  the  Arabic  for  *  biM,*  is 
universally  throughout  N.  Africa  and  the  East 
applied  to  those  falcons  which  are  capable  of  being 
trained  for  hunting,  t.  e.  *  the  bird,'  jxzr  excellence." 
These  two  species  of  falcons,  and  perhaps  the 
hobby  and  goshawk  {Astur  pcUftmbartus)  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Arabs  in  Syria  and  Palestine  for  the 
pui-pose  of  taking  partridges,  sand-grouse,  quails, 
herons,  gazelles,  hares,  &c.  Dr.  Russell  {Nat.  Hist, 
of  AleppOy  ii.  p.  196, 2nd  ed.)  has  given  the  Arabic 
names  of  several  &lcons,  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
at  least  of  these  names  apply  rather  to  the  different 
sexes  than  to  distinct  species.  See  a  very  graphic  de- 
,  scription  of  the  sport  of  falconry,  as  pursued  by  tlie 
Arabs  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Ibis,  i.  p.  284;  and 
comp.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  208. 

Whether  falconry  was  pursued  by  the  ancient 
Orientals  or  not,  is  a  question  we  have  been  unable 
to  determine  decisively.  No  i*epresentation  of  such 
a  sport  occurs  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt 
(see  Wilkinson,  An.  Eg.  i.  p.  221),  neither  is  there 
any  d^nite  allusion  to  fidconry  in  the  Bible.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  negative  evidence  supplied 
by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  we  must  be  careful 
ere  we  draw  a  conclusion ;  for  the  camel  is  not  repre- 
sented, though  we  have  Biblical  evidence  to  show 
that  Uiis  animal  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham ;  still,  as  instances  of  various 
modes  of  capturing  fish,  game,  and  wild  animals,  are 
not  unfi'equent  on  the  monuments,  it  seems  probable 
the  art  was  not  known  to  the  Egyptians.  Nothing 
definite  can  be  learnt  from  the  passage  in  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20,  which  speaks  of  *'  a  partridge  hunted  on 
the  mountains,"  as  this  may  allude  to  the  method 
of  taking  thwe  bii-ds  by  **  throw-sticks,"  &c. 
[Partridge.]  The  hind  or  hart  "panting  after 
the  water-brooks  '*  (Ps.  zlii.  1)  may  appear  at  first 
sight  to  refer  to  the  mode  at  pi-esent  adopted  in 
the  East  of  taking  gazelles,  deer,  and  bustards, 
with  the  united  aid  of  falcon  and  greyhound; 
but,  as  Hengstenberg  {Comment,  on  Ps.  1.  c.) 
has  argued,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  exhaus- 
tion spoken  of  is  to  be  undei-stood  as  arising  not 
from  pursuit,  but  from  some  prevailing  drought, 
as  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  1 ,  '*  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee  in  a 
dry  land."  (See  also  Joel  i.  20.)  The  poetical 
version  of  Brady  and  Tate — 

"  As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams 
When  heated  In  the  cfaaae," 

has  therefore  somewhat  prejudged  the  matter.  For 
the  question  as  to  whether  ralconry  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  see  Beckmann,  History  of 
Inventions  (i.  198-205,  Bohn's  ed.). 

HAY  O^Vn,  chdtztr:  iv  ry  ictZlt^  X^&pos^ 
X^pros :  prata,  herba),  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 
in  Pi-Qv.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6,  of  the  above-named 
Heb.  tei-m,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  and 


*  "  The  bay  appeoreth.  and  the  tender  grass  sheweth 
Itself,  and  herbs  of  the  mountains  are  gathered." 

**  C^.  allied  to  the  Arabic  ^A^^^  (cheihUh), 

which  FYeytag  thns  explains,  "  Hcrba.  pead.  sloclor :  acU. 
I^apnlum  siccnm,  foenum  (ut  ^^    viride  et  recens). 
«  *'The  Arabs  of  the  desert  always  coll  the  diyjuice- 


HEATH 

denotes  *'  gnas  '*  of  any  kind,  from  an  unuaed  rni<'. 
"  to  be  green."  [Grass.]  In  Num.  xi.  5,  tii.t 
word  is  properly  translated  "  leeks."  [Llek/ 
Hai-mer  {Obsemit.  i.  425,  ed.  1797),  quoting  if-n 
a  MS.  paper  of  Sir  J.  Chardin,  states  that  hay  ^ 
not  made  anywhere  in  the  East,  and  that  tl 
fenum  of  the  Vulg.  {aliis  iocis)  and  the  •*  har"  t^t 
the  A.  y.  are  thei'efore  errors  of  traoslatioo.  It  ^ 
quite  probable  that  the  modem  Orientals  do  tn''. 
make  hay  in  our  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  it  is  oe:t--<'r. 
that  the  ancients  did  mow  their  gi'ass,  and  pr^^nUr 
made  use  of  the  dry  material.  See  Ps.  xxivii  :*. 
"  They  shall  soon  be  cut  down  (^7©*),  and  wit.i^. 

as  the  green  herb  ;'*  Ps.  Uxii«6 ,  **  Like  run  nyfh  tb- 
mourn  grass"  CtJ).  See  also  Am.  vii.  1,  "  The  ii^i- 
mowings  "  (^^SH  ^IJ) ;  and  Ps.  cxxix.  7,  wher>'  »v 

the  "  grass  upon  the  housetops "  (Poa  anuita  ?  <  .* 
is  said  that  "  the  moWer  (1}np)  Hlleth  not  bis  Liai ' 

with  it,  '*  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves  hi<  Imwvic.  " 
We  do  not  see,  therefore,  with  the  author  of  F'  - 
ments  in  Continuation  of  Caimet  (No.  clxxri  i. . 
any  gross  impropriety  in  our  version  of  Pt. 
xxvii.  25,  or  in  that  of  Is.  xv.  6.  "  Certain  t." 
says  this  writer,  "  if  the  tender  grass*  is  but  j  >t 
beginning  to  show  it^lf,  the  hay,  whidb  i3gr%<«  rr. 
and  dried  afler  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  ouc^t  ^T 
no  means  to  be  associated  with  it,  still  less  oqc^?  '*■ 
to  be  placed  before  it,"  But  where  is  the  vryir 
priety  ?    The  tender  grass  (KKH »  may  refer  to  tl? 

spiinging  after-grass,  and  the  **  hay  '*  to  tb?  *••'  - 
grass.  However,  in  the  two  passages  ui  qu^  '< . 
where  alone  the  A.  V.  renders  ckdtzir  bv  "haT." 
the  word  would  certainly  be  better  translaM  Vj 
**  grass."  We  may  remark  that  there  is  an  exjjfvss 
Hebrew  term  for  "dry  grass"  or  **hay,*'  \ .. 
chashash,^  which,  apparently  from  an  anuseil  n*  • 
signifying  "  to  be  dry,"«  is  rendered  in  the  only  t*  • 
places  where  the  word  occurs  (Is.  v.  24,  1x1 . . 
11)  "  ch^"  in  the  Authorised  Vewion.  W'f  .J« 
not,  however,  mean  to  assert  that  the  cA^xa^-^i ' ' 
the  Orientals  represents  our  modem  EDgIi»h  hjir 
Doubtless  the  **  dry  grass "  was  not  stacked.  \  .: 
only  cut  in  small  quantities,  and  then  cotuuiT)«-!. 
The  grass  of  **  the  latter  growth  "  (Am.  viL  1 

(^pp),  perhaps  like  our  ixfter  grass,  d€»ot*<  v* 

mown  grass  as  it  grows  afresh  after  the  haT\*< : 
like  the  Chordum  foenum  of  Pliny  (^V.  H.  viiL  -^ 

HEATH  (15!^,  '&r6'er,  and  -^jnjy,  V- a  * 

ri  hypiofivpiicri,  6yos  ttypios :  myrica).  The  \  - 
phet  Jeremiah  compares  the  man  **  who  xna&  '^ 
flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  defvuteth  from  t  - 
Lord,"  to  the  'ar*dr  in  the  desert  (xvii.  6).  .Vr--. 
in  the  judgment  of  Moab  (xlviii.  6),  to  her  in.^*- 
bitants  it  is  said,  "  Flee,  save  your  lives,  and  b^ .  « 
the  *dr6er  in  the  wiideraeM,"  where  the  marjir.  ?»• 
"  a  naked  tree."  There  seems  no  neasoo  t.»  i  •  '• ' 
Celsiua'  condusion  {Hierob.   ii.   195),    that  :>« 

*ar*&r  is  identical  with  the  *arar  {j^j^^  "^-^^^ ' 

less  herbage  of  Uie  Siiharn.  which  Is  ready  ibk!»  bsy  « ^  ' 
it  is  growing,  diohiik,  in  oontradiartitctioa  from  th>-  vr-^ 
gniss  of  better  eoll&"--[H.  &  TauTEAV.] 

d  From  the  root  T)V,  "to be  nalRd."  in  allvioo  i-  > 

tere  natnre  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  JtimiferaA  Ss^  » 

often  grows.    Comp.  Ps.  dL  IT,  '''^f^  ^^?^  "  "' 
prayer  of  tbe'desUtuU: "  (or  ill  dad). 


HOLM-TREE 

vriters,  which  is  some  spccieM  of  juuiper.    Robinson 
[Hib.  lies.  ii.  125,  6)  ststtes  that  when  he  was  in  the 
pa:s  ot"  Nemela  he  observed  juniper  trees  (Arab. 
'•ir'ar)  on  the  porphyry  rocks  above.     The  berries, 
he  adds,  have  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  com- 
mon juniper,   except  that   there   is   more  of  the 
aroma  ot"  the  pine.    "  These  trees  were  ten  or  fifteen 
ttet  in  height,  and  hung  upon  the  rocks  even  to  the 
summits  oV  the  dirts  an'l  needles."    This  appeal's  to 
bo  the  Juniperus  Sabinay  or  savin,  with  small  scale- 
like leaves,  which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem,  and 
\»rii.h  is  described  as  being  a  gloOmy-looking  bush 
iniuibiting  the  most  sterile  soil  (see  English  CycL  N. 
Hist.  iii.  311) ;  a  character  which  is  obviously  well 
suitetl  to  the  naked  or  destitute  tree  spoken  of  by 
the  piuphet.      liosenraiiller's   explanation   of  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  b  also  adopted  by  Maurer, 
"  ^ui  destitutus  vei-satur  **  {Schol.  ad  Jer.  xvii.  6), 
i-  very  unsatisfactory.    Not  to  Mention  the  tamenesa 
of  the  mmptu'ison,  it  is  evidently  contradicted  by 
thp  antithesis  in  ver.  8  :  Cui-sed  is  he  that  trusteth 
in  mjd\  ...  he  shjill  be  like  the  juniper  that  grows 
on  the  bare  rocks  of  the  desert :  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  t];usteth  ^n  the  Lord  ...  he  shall  be  as  a  tree 
plmte»i  by  the  waters.     The  contrast  between  the 
*hriib  of  the  arid  desert  and  the  tree  growing  by 
the  waters  is  very  striking ;  but  Roeenmiiller's  inter- 
pnbt;ition  appears  to  us  to  spoil  the  whole.     Even 
more  unsatisfactory  is  Michaelis  i^Supp.  Lex,  Heh, 
p.  1971),  who  thinks  «*  guinea  hens"  {Numida 
mhyjria)  are  intended !  Gesenius  (  Thes.  p.  1 073, 4) 
underetands  these  two  Heb.  tenns  to  denote  **  paiie- 
tinae,  aediticia  eversa"  (ruins)  ;  but  it  is  more  in 
ai^t)nhuice  with  the  Scriptural  passages  to  suppose 
that  some  U-ee  is  intended,  which  explanation,  more- 
over, has  the  sanction  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and 
of  the  modern  use  of  a  kindred  Arabic  word. 

HEMLOCK.    [Gall.] 

HOLM- TREE  {trptvos'.  ilex)  occurs  only  in 
the  apocryphal  story  of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The 
passage  contains  a  chai-acteristic  play  on  the  names 
of  the  two  trees  mentioned  by  the  eldei-s  in  their 
eriJeuce.  That  on  the  mastich  {(fxlvov . . .  iyyfXos 
9kI<tu  (r«)  has  been  noticed  under  that  head  [vol.  ii. 
p.  271 6].  That  on  the  holra-tiw  (irpii'OK)  is  "  the 
anc^el  of  God  waiteth  with  the  sword  to  cut 
thee  in  two"  {Iva  irpitrai  <re).  For  the  histo- 
rical significance  of  these  puns  see  SUSANNA.  The 
rfipot  of  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iii.  7,  §3,  and 
H,  §1,  and  els»ewhere)  and  Diosooridea  (i.  144) 
denotes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Quercus  ooccifera, 
the  Q.  pseiujb-coccifera^  which  is  perhiips  not  speci- 
hcilly  distinct  from  the  first-mentioned  oak.  The 
ikx  of  the  Roman  writers  was  applied  both  to  the 
holm-oak  {Quercus Uex)  and  to  the  Q.  coGcifera  or 
kermes  oak.     See  Pliny  {N,  H,  xvi.  6). 

For  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
vol.  xxiii.  pt  ii.  pp.  381-387.     [Oak.] 

HORSELEACH  (Hp-I^g,  dlUdh :  fiUWa : 

impUsitga)  occurs  once  only,  viz.  Prov.  xxx.  15, 
"I'he  horeeleach  hath  two  daughters,  crying, 
Oive,  give."  There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that 
'(i'u.':dh  denote  some  species  of  leech,  or  rather  is 
thp  genenc  term  for  any  bloodsucking  annelid, 
5'jch  its  Hirudo  (the  medicinal  leech),  Ilaemopis 
(the  horseleech),  Litnnatis,  Trochetia,  and  Aula- 
ttoma,  ii"  all  these  genera  are  found  in  the  raai*shes 
md  pools  of  the  Bible-lands.    Schultens  {Comment. 


IVY 


bd 


in  Prov.  1.  c.)  and  Bochart  {Nieroz.  iii.  785)  have 
endeavoured  to  show  tliat  'dlukdh  U  to  be  under- 
stood to  signify  "  fate,"  or  "  impending  misfortune 
of  any  kind  "  ( fatum  unicuiqw  impendens),  they 
refer  the  Hebrew  tei-m  to  the  Arobic  *altik,  res 
appensa,  affixa  homini.    The  •'  two  daughtei-s"  ai-e 

explained  by  Bochart  to  signify  Hades  OIKB') 
and  the  grave,  which  are  never  satisfied.  This  ex- 
planation is  oeitainly  veiy  ingenious,  but  where  is 
the  necessity  to  appeal  to  it,  when  the  impoitant 
old  versions  are  opposed  to  any  such  intei-preta- 
tion?  The  bloodsucking  leeches,  such  as  Hirudo 
and  Haemopis,  were  without  a  doubt  known  to 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  as  the  leech  has  been 
for  ages  the  emblem  of  rapticity  and  cruelty, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  annelid  is 
denoted  by  'dlitkAh.  The  Arabs  to  this  day  deno- 
minate the  Limnatis  Nilotica,  *alak.  As  to  the 
expi^ession  **  two  daughter,*/  which  has  been  by 
some  writera  absui'dly  explained  to  allude  to  "  the 
double  tongue"  of  a  leech — this  animal  haying  no 
tongue  at  all — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  figu- 
rative, and  is  intended,  in  the  language  of  Orientid 
hyperbole,  to  denote  its  bloodthirsty  propensity, 
evidenced  by  the  tenacity  with  which  a  leech  keeps 
its  hold  on  the  skin  (if  Hirudo),  or  mucous  membrane 
(if  Haemopis).  Corap.  Horace,  Ep.  ad  Pis.  476  ; 
Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Atticum,  i.  16;  Plautus,  Epid.  act 
iv.  sc.  4.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word,  from 
an  unused  root  which  signifies  **  to  adheiv,"  is 
eminently  suited  to  "  a  leech."  Gesenius  (T/ies. 
p.  1038)  reminds  us  that  the  Arabic  'aluk  is  ex- 
plained in  Camus  by  ghul,  "a  female  monster  like  a 
vampire  which  sucked  human  blood."  The  passage 
in  question,  however,  has  simply  reference  to  a 
"leech."  The  valuable  use  of  the  leech  (Hirudo) 
in  medicine,  though  undoubtedly  known  to  Pliny 
and  the  later  Koman  writex-s,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability unknown  to  the  ancient  Orientals;  still 
they  were  doubtless  acquainted  w^ith  the  fact  that 
leeclies  of  the  above  named  genus  would  attach 
themselves  to  the  skin  of  persons  going  barefoot  in 
ponds;  and  they  also  probably  were  cognisant  of 
the  propensity  horseleeches  (Haemopis)  have  of 
entering  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  cattle,  as  they 
drink  from  the  waUrs  frequented  by  these  pests, 
which  aie  common  enough  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 


IVY  {Kiffffisi  hedera),  the  common  Hedera 
helix,  of  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
describe  two  or  three  kinds,  which  appear  to  be 
only  varieties.  Mention  of  this  plant  is  made  only 
in  2  Mace.  vi.  7,  where  it  is  said  tliat  the  Jews 
were  compelled,  when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was 
kept,  to  go  in  procession  canying  ivy  to  this  deity, 
to  whom  it  is  well  known  this  plant  was  sacred. 
Ivy,  however,  though  not  mentioned  by  name,  has 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  a:>  forming 
the  "  corruptible  crown "  (1  Cor.  ix.  25)  for 
which  the  competitors  at  the  great  Isthmian  games 
contended,  and  which  St.  Paul  so  beautifully  con- 
trasts with  the  "  incorruptible  crown  "  which  shall 
hereafter  encircle  the  brows  of  those  who  run 
worthily  the  race  of  this  mortal  life.  In  the 
Isthmian  contests  the  victor's  gailand  was  either 
ivy  or  pine. 
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APPENDIX  B.  TO  VOL  I. 


ARTICLES  OMITTED. 


[Tho  articles  m  this  Appendix  are  all  written  hj  WilUam  Aldls  Wright,  M.A^  of  Trinity  OoUege.  Ounbrid^.vMH 
the  exception  of  those  which  bear  the  initials  of  the  names  of  their  respective  aatbon.  If oet  of  the  mUi\i  '  * 
are  in  the  letters  A  «nd  B,  since  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  original  work  were  enlarged  after  that  portun  bad 
been  printed.] 


AABONITES 

AATIONITES,  THE  CpnH:  6  'AaptAv: 
atirpa  Aaron,  Aaronitae).  Descendants  of  Aaroa, 
and  therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700 
fighting  men,  with  Jehoinda  the  father  of  Benaiah 
at  their  head,  joined  David  at  Hebron  (1  Chr.  xii. 
27).  Later  on  in  tlie  histoiy  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  17)  we 
find  their  chief  was  Zadok,  w^ho  in  the  earlier  nar- 
rative is  distinguished  as  *•  a  young  man  mighty  of 
valour."  Tbfty  mast  have  beeu  an  iropoi-tant 
family  in  the  reign  of  David  to  be  iTckoaed  among 
the  tribes  of  Isiuel. 

ABADI'AS  CA0aZlas:  Abdias).  Obadiah, 
the  sou  of  Jehiel  (1  Ksdr.  viii.  35). 

AB'BA.    [Ab.] 

AB'DI  O-n^y:   'A^ot;   Alex.   'AfiSi:   Abdi). 

1.  A  Merarite,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer 
(1  Chr.  vi.  44). 

2.  {*A$liL)  The  father  of  Kish,  a  Merarite  Le- 
vite  in  the  i^ign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  44  it  would  appear  either  that  ancestral  names 
were  repeated  in  Levitical  families,  or  that  they 
became  themselves  the  names  of  throilies,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

3.  (*A/Mfa;  FA.  'A/SSWo.)  One  of  the  Bene- 
Elam  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  mai*ried  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

ABDI'AS    {Abdica).      The  prophet  Obadiah 

(2  Lsdr.  i.  39). 

A'BEL-MA'IM.    [Abel  1.] 

ABI'A.    5.  (n»3K:*A/3«a:^6ui.)    AsuAHor 

Abijam,  the  son  of  Keioboam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10;  Matt, 
i.  7). 

6.  Descendant  of  Eleazar,  and  chief  of  the  eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  (Luke  i.  5). 
He  is  the  same  as  Abu  a  ii  4. 

ABIEZ'BITE  (nryn  ^3K:  warhprov  ^EaBpi 
in  Judg.  vi.;  'AjSl  *t'<rip[  in' Judg.  viii. ;  Alex. 
»OT^p  'ABitCpi,  ».  rod  •ifCof.  ir.  *Afiit(p^l'.  jxtttr 
familiae  Ezri,  fnmilia  Kzri).  A  descendant  of 
Abiezer,  or  Jeezer,  the  son  of  Ciilend  (Judg.  vi.  1 1, 
24,  viii.  32),  atid  thence  also  called  Jeezeritk 
(Num.  xxvi.  30  J.    The  Peshito-Svriac  and  Tarffum 


ABIUD 

both  regard  the  first  part  of  the  word  **  Abi*  &» 
an  appellative,  **  father  of/'  as  also  the  LXX.  ot 
Vulgate. 

AB'INEB  CO^aK :  *Afi€Mp\  Alex.'AAuFfp. 
Ahner),  This  form  of  the  name  Aimer  is  giro  i*: 
the  margm  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  50.  It  oorreqwods  witl 
the  Hebrew. 

AB'IBON  (^A$9tp^:  Abiron).  Abdux 
(Ecclus.  xly.  18). 

ABISE'l  {Abisei),  Abishua,  the  son  ci 
Phinehas(2  Esdr.  i.  2). 

AB'ISUMCA3i<rof;  Aiex.'A^«aowo(:  Ahis-.- 
Abishua,  the  son  of  Phinehas  (1  Esdr.  viii.  .  . 
Called  also  Abiski. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.  During  the  Roau 
occupation  of  Judaea  at  least  the  practice  of  r^l.  /• 
ing  on  couches  at  meals  was  customarr  amoi^  t '' 
Jews.  As  each  guest  leaned  upon  his  left  arm.  't.;» 
neighbom'  next  below  him  would  natarally  ht  V 
scribed  as  lying  in  his  bosom ;  and  such  a  po^  t> 
With  respect  to  the  master  of  the  house  wm  co-  • :' 
especial  honour,  and  only  occupied  by  hi»  o-x-t 
friends  (John  i.  18,  xiii.  23).  To  lie  in  Abnmr  > 
bosom,  then,  was  a  metaphor  in  use  among  the  '«•- 
to  denote  a  condition  atler  death  of  perfect  hapf  43^ 
and  I'est,  and  a  position  of  friendship  and  ca^-^^ 
to  the  gi'cat  founder  of  their  nice,  when  thcVN.' 
lie  down  on  his  right  liand  at  the  banquet  at  I'^^t- 
dise,  *'  with  Abraham,  and  Issinc, and  Jaools  u  t*> 
kingdom  of  heaven"  (Mntt.  ^iii.  11).  That  i.- 
expression  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  is  shMvu  Ij 
Lightfoot  {ffor,  Hebr.  in  Luc.  xvi.  22),  who  <{c«"- 
a  passage  from  the  Talmud  {h'iddusftiny  ful.  '. . 
which,  according  to  his  intcipivtatioa,  rep.*^  '"^ 
Levi  as  saying  in  reference  to  the  death  c*U 
Judah,  **  to  day  h»»  dwelleth  in  .\bmham's  H*-^ 
The  future  blessedness  of  the  ju^t  was  repttv'^" 
under  the  figure  of  a  banquet,  **  the  baaqtirt  i(' 
gsirdeo  of  Eden  or  Pamdise."  See  ScboKtgnit  /  • 
Ilcb.  in  Matt.  viii.  11. 

ABI'UD  ('AjSioiJa:  AhvMr^.  l^ruhx.x  . 
ZorolMbel,  in  the  genealogy  of  J»*susH*hn^t  M«"- 
i.  13).  Lord  A.  Hervoy  iilentiHes  him  wta  h* - 
DAtAH  (1  Chr.  iii.  24)'.nnd  JCDA  (Luke  m.  *.'<. 
and  supposeb  him  to  have  been  the  gisAioM  < 
ZerublKibel  through  his  daughter  SbdooutK 


ABNEK 

AB'KEB.  2.  Father  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the 
HejijJimitw  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21): 
pinUibly  the  same  as  Abner  1. 

AB'SALON  {*Afi*aaa\AfA:  Abessalom).  An 
■iir'-ajsador  with  John  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias, 
rl.k'f  cTovenior  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoeuice  (2  Mace. 
II.  17), 

ABU'BUS  {'Afio6$os:  Ahobua).  Father  of 
Ptoltmeu.**,  who  was  captain  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  i«n-in-law  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  xvi. 

11,  15). 

AC'ATAN  CAjforay :  Eccetan),  Hakkatan 
[1  Es.1r.  viii.  US). 

A'CHAR  (ID^ :  'Ax^^:  Achar),     A  variation 

of  the  name  of  Achau,  which  seems  to  have  ainsen 
frum  the  play  ufion  it  |G(iven  in  1  Chr.  ii.  7,  **  Achai*, 

the  troubler  (TSiy  *6cer)  of  Israel." 

A'CHAZ  C'Ax«C:  Acfiaz).  Aiuz,  king  of 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

ACHIACH'ARrS  {'Axtdxapos).  Chief  mi- 
ni«t«»r.  •*  cupbearer,  and  keeper  of  the  siimet,  and 
steward,  and  overseer  of  the  accounts"  at  the 
ourt  of  Sarchedonus  or  Ksarhaddon,  king  of  Nine- 
veh, in  tlie  Apocryphal  story  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  21, 
22,  ii.  10,  xiv.  10;.  He  was  nephew  to  Tobit, 
^•-'.ng  the  son  of  his  brother  Annel,  and  supported 
him  in  his  blindness  till  he  letl  Nineveh.  From 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Araan  in  xiv.  10,  it 
has  t*tfn  conjectured  that  Achiacharua  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  for  Moixlecai,  whose  history  suggested 
MToe  pointa  which  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit 
worked  up  into  his  narrative  ;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
si^n  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition,  as  the 
•iiscrepancies  are  much,  more  strongly  marked  than 
tlip  reiieroblances. 

ACHI'AS  {Achias).    "Son   of  Phinees;   high; 
piie^^t  and  progenitor  of  Esdi'as  (2  Estlr.  i.  2),  but 
f'lnitted  both  in  the  genealogies  of  Ezra  and  1  E>dras. 
H«*  is  probiibly  confounded  with  Ahijah,  the  son  of 
Ahitub  and  g^-andson  of  Eli. 

ACH'ITOB   CAx»T<^3 :   Achitob),     Ahitub,  [ 
the  hi<:;h  priest  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  2  Esdr.  i.  1),  in 
tl:e  genealogy  of  Esdras. 

ACH'8A(nDpy:  'A^rxcC;  Alex.  *Axffd:Achsa).  ' 

rhiii;hter  of  Caleb,  or  Chelubai,.  the  son  of  Hezron 
-.1  Chr.  ii.  49j.    [Caleb.]  I 

A'CIPHA  {*Axi0di  Alex.  *Axt^<i:  Agista). 
Hakcpha  (1  Esdr.  v.  31). 

ACTA  CAkouS;  Accnb).  Akkub  (1  Esdr.  v. 
•^'>) ;  comp.  Kzr.  ii.  45. 

AC  UB  rAKovip ;  Alex.  *AKo6fi :  Accusu). 
BAKhL'K  (1  Esdr.  V.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  51). 

ADAFAH    {nnV:    *E9(id:    Alex,    'umd: 

T  T  -: 

Hvl'iti).  1.  The  mnteiiial  grandfather  of  King 
.Ic^'.ih.  and  native  of  Boscath  in  the  lowlands  of 
Jiilah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 

2.  ('A8at;  Alex.  *ABdta:  Adaia.)  A  Levite,  of 
the  (Jei-shonite  branch,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Chr. 
vi.  41 ).     In  ver,  21  he  is  called  Iddo, 

3.  ('ASata;  Alex.  *AAata.)  A  Benjnmite,  son  I 
of  ^himhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21 ;,  who  is  apparently  the  i 
same  as  Shema  in  ver.  l'.\.  \ 

4.  (Alex.  Sodtas,  'ASctta ;  Addits,  AJala.)  A 
priest,  son  of  Jeroham  (I  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  12), 


ADINA 


buii 


who  returned  with  242  of  his  brethren  from 
Babylon. 

5.  CAiaias ;  Adala.)  One  of  the  descendants 
of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  29).  He  is  called 
Jedkus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  30. 

6.  (*A5ai'a;  Alcx.'A5afar;  FA.'A^tid/i:  Adalas.) 
The  descendant  of  another  Bani,  who  had  also  taken 
a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  39). 

7.  (Alex.  *Axata ;  FA.  AaAtd :  Adala.)  A  man 
of  Judah  of  the  line  of  Pharez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

8.  ^nnV:  'AJfo:  Alex.  'AJoto:  Adalas.)     An- 

cestor  of  Maaseiah,  one  of  the  captains  who  sup- 
,  ported  Jehoiada  (  2  Chr.  xxiii.  8). 

AD'DI.  2.  ('A58f:  Addin.)  This  name  occurs 
in  a  very  corrupt  verse  (1  Esth".  ix.  31),  appaieiitly 
for  Adna  (Ezr.  x.  30). 

*  AD'DO  ('A88c6:  A(klin).  Iddo,  the  grand- 
father of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (1  Esdr.  vi.  1). 

ADTDUS  {'AhZo6s:  AdJus).  1.  Tlie  sous  of 
Addus  are  enumerated  among  the  children  of 
Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zorobabel 
(1  Esdr.  V.  34);  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
j)arallel  lis>ts  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

2.  ('loSSov;  Alex.  *U88oi;s  :  Addin.)  A  priest, 
whose  descendants,  according  to  1  Esdr.,  were  un- 
able to  establish  their  genealogy  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  were  remove<l  from  their  priesthood 
(1  Esdr.  V.  38).  He  is  said  to  have  married  Augia, 
the  daughter  of  Berzelus  or  Barzillai.  In  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  he  is  called  by  his  a<lopted  name 
Barzillai,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  Addus  re- 
presents his  original  name  or  is  a  mere  con'uption. 

A'DEK  (in J:  "EB^p;  Alex.  "Mtp:   Iledcr). 

ABenjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of  the  iuhabitiuits 
of  Aijalon  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  The.  name  is,  more 
correctly,  Eder. 

AD'IEL    (Sxny :    *U9i'fiK  ;    Alex.    *E«i^X  : 

Adiel).  1.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  de- 
scended from  the  prosperous  family  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murderous 
raid  made  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite 
shepherds  in  the  valley  of  Gedor,  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah. 

2.  ('ASi-^X.)  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

3.  ('05*^\  ;  Alex.  :Cihi4\K.)  Ancestor  of  Az- 
maveth,  David's  treasurer  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

A'DIN  (py;  *A58«V,  *ABlv  in  Y^r.,*Hliv  in 

Neh. :  Adin^  Adm  in  Ezr.  viii.  6).  Ancestor  of  a 
family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  the  num- 
))er  of  454  (Ezr.  ii.  15),  or  655,  accoi-ding  to  the 
parallel  list  in  Neh.  vii.  20.  Fifty-one  more  ac- 
companied Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  from  Baby-  - 
Ion  (Ezr.  viii.  6;.  They  joineii  with  Nehemiah  in 
a  covenant  to  separate  themselves  from  the  heathen 
(Neh.  X.  16). 

AD'INA  (Kanj;:  'ABiyd:  Adina).     The  son 

of  Shiza,  one  of  David's  captains  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  chief  of  the  Heubeuites  (1  Chr.  xi.  42).  Ac- 
cording to  the  A.  V.  and  the  Syriac,  he  had  the 
command  of  thirty  men ;  but  the  ftassage  should 
be  rendered  "and  over  him  were  thirty,'*  th«\t 
is,  the  thirty  before  enumerated  were  his  supe- 
riors, just  as  Benaiah  was  "above  the  thirty" 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 
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AD1NU8  (  'laiiy6s:  Jaddimxa).  Jamin  the 
Levite  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

ADLAl  AmV'-  'A8X(;  Alex.  *A8at:  Adli), 
Ancestor  of  ShapJiat,  the  overseer  of  David's  herds 
that  fed  in  the  broad  valleys  (1  Chr.  zxvii.  29). 

AD'NA(Kny:  'EJW:  J?rfna).    1.  One  of  the 

fiunily  of  Pahatl'i-Moab  who  returned  with  fixra, 
and  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  x.  30). 

%.  (Maw^f.)  A  priest,  descepdant  of  Harim, 
in  the  days  of  Joiakinii  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii,  15). 

AD'NAH    (nny:    *lLZpd\    Edwu),     1.  A 

Manassite,  who  deserted  from  Saul  and  joined  the 
foitunes  of  David  on  his  road  to  Ziklag  from  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines  ( I  Chr.  xii.  20). 

2.  ('ESko;  ;  Alex.  *E8K(Ulf.)     The  oommander- 
in«chief  of  300,000  men  of  Judah,  who  were  in  Je> ' 
hoshaphat's  aimy  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

ADO'NIKAM  (Di^^^^M:  'AhwvttcitJLi  Adanir 

cam).  The  sons  of  Adoniicam,  666  in  number, 
were  among  tliose  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  13 ;  Neh.  vii.  18 ;  1  Esdr.  v. 
14).  In  the  last  two  passages  the  number  is  667. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  returned  with  Ezra 
(Ezr,  viii.  13;  1  Esdr.  viii.  39).  The  name  is 
given  as  Adomijau  in  Neh.  z.  16. 

AT>UEL  CASoiWiX).  A  Naphtalite,  ancestor 
of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

ADUL'LAMITE    CD^n?  :    •OSoXXa/oTTiyr ; 

Alex. '08oAAa/iiCtTT}f :  OdoUamites).  A  native  of 
AduUam:  applied  to  Hirah,  the  friend  (or** shep- 
herd "  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  reading  )n}n  for 

^njn)  of  Judah  (Gen,  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).    "  - 

A'GEE  (KW:  "Aero;  Alex.  'Ayod:  Age),  A 
Hanirite,  father  of  Shammah,  one  of  David's  three 
mightiest  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  In  the  Pe- 
shito-Syriac  he  is  called  **  Ago  of  the  king's  moun- 
tain." 

A'GUB    (T^aK:    Congregans),     The.  son    of 

Jakeh,  an  unknown  Hebi-ew  sage,  who  uttere<l  or 
collected  the  sayings  of  wisdom  recorded  in  Prov. 
XXX.  Ewald  attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of 
Prov.  XXX.  1-xxxi.  9,  in  consequence  of  the  simi- 
larity of  style  exhibited  in  the  three  sections  therein 
contained ;  and  assigns  as  his  date  a  period  not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  pr  beginning  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.  The  Rabbins,  according  to  Rashi 
and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name  sym- 
boiically  of  Solomon,  who  "  collected  understand- 
ing "  (fi  om  13K  dgcWf  h^  gathered),  and  is  else- 
where called  **  Koheleth."  Bunsen  {Bibelwerkt  i. 
rlxxviii.)  contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Maasa,  and  probably  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  500 
Simeonites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  drove 
out  the  Amalekites  frarn  Mount  Seir.  Hitzig  goes 
fuither,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the  queen  of 
Massa  and  brother  of  I^enmel  {Die  Spruche  Sal, 
p.  311,  ed.  1858).     In  Castell's  Lex,  Heptag.  we 

find  the  Sjriac  word  )9CV^),  AgHtird,  defined  as 

signifying  **  one  who  applies  himself  to  the  studies  of 
wisdom."  There  is  no  authority  given  ibr  this  but 
the  Lexicon  of  Bar  Bahlul,  and  it  may  have  been 
derived  from  some  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
proper  name  Agur. 


AHILUD 

AH' A  BAH   (rnnK:  'Aop^:   Akan).    The 

thii-d  son  of  Benjamin  (l  Chr.  viiL  1).  See  Aheb, 
Ahiram. 

AHAB'HEL  (SmnM:  A3(A^f  '^x^'- 
Aharehel),  A  name  occurring  in  an  obscure  fruz* 
ment  of  the  genealogies  of  Judah.  **  The  fiunihes 
of  Aharhel "  apparently  traced  their  descent  throQ<:b 
Coz  to  Ashur,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hexroo.  Tim 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  identifies  hm 
with  •*  Hur  the  firhtbom  of  Miriam  *  (I  Chr.  ir. 
8).  The  LXX.  appear  to  have  read  3m  ^HX, 
**  brother  of  Rechab,"  or  according  to  the  C<»iplG- 

tensian  edition  ShI  ^HM,  "  brother  of  Rachel." 

AHASA'I  (nriM:  om.  inLXX.:  Ahoit).  A 
priest,  ancestor  o^  Maasiai  or  Amaidiai  (Neb.  xi. 
13).     He  is  called  Jauzerah  in  1  Chr.  ii.  12. 

AHASBAl  (^apriK:   6  'Air/S/riyf ;  Al».  4 

Kirov* :  Aa^xn).  The  ^ther  of  Elij^elei,  one  o; 
David's  thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34.. 
In  tlie  corrupt  lis^t  in  1  Chr.  zi.  35,  Eliphdet  ty- 
peare  as  **  Eliplud  the  sop  of  Ur."  The  LXX. 
regarded  tlie  name  Ahasbai  aa  doioting  not  the 
fatber  but  the  &mily  of  Eliphelet. 

A'HAZ.  2.  {Ahaz.)  A  son  of  Micah.  tSr 
granditon  of  Jonathan  througli  Meribfaaal  or  MqKi- 
bosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  36,  ix.  42). 

AH'BAN  (Alex.  'Ofci).  Son  of  Abishnr.  by 
his  wife  Abihail  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  He  was  <^  titf 
tribe  of  Judah. 

A'HER.  Ancestor  of  Hushim,  or  rather  **  tie 
Hushim,"  as  the  plural  form  seems  to  indicate  i 
family  rather  than  an  individual.  The  name  ooeun 
in  an  obscure  passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Benjsnua 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12).  Some  trac^atorB  consider  it  i» 
not  a  proper  name  at  all,  and  render  it  UtrrJ  y 
**  another,"  because,  as  Ra&hi  says,  Ezra,  «i^' 
compiled  the  genealogy,  was  uncertain  whether  tlw> 
families  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or  r.(t. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Aher  and  Ahiram  'Ncra. 
xxvi.  38)  are  the  same ;  unless  the  foimer  belGocv<^ 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  genealogr  is  omitted  i& 

1  Chr.  vii. ;  Hushim  being  a  Daoite  as  well  a>  a 
Benjamite  name. 

A'HI.     1.  AGadite,chiefofafiimiiywholrn^' 
in  Gilead  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12),  in  the  dsr^  ; 
Jotham.  king  of  Judali.     By  the  LXX.  aoJ  V/- 
gate  the  word  was  not  considered  a  proper  name. 

2.  ('Ax^:  Ahi.)  A  descendant  i>(  Sbamer,  r 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  34).  The  m»% 
according  to  Gesenius,  is  a  contraction  of  Ahijsk. 

A  HI' J  AH  9.  ('Aid:  EcfuOa,)  One  of  t.H' 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  ooveoaot  «i*^ 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  26). 

AHI'AN  (Alex.  'Aetr).  A  Manaste  of  tl.' 
fimiily  of  Shemidah  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

AHILUD  (T^^^rW:  'Ax<XoM.  'Ax^aW*    ' 

2  Sam.  XX.  24;  Alex.  'AxiftcAcx  2  Sam.  nii.  H. 
•AxiM<4 1  K.  iv.  3 :  AhUud),  1.  Father  of  Jebi>^ 
phat,  the  recorder  or  chnmider  of  the  kiocdon  o 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  V\ 
XX.  24;  1  K.  iv.  3;  1  Chr.  xviiL  13), 

2.  (AxiAoW;  Alex.  'EAoM.)  TTie  fttherrf 
Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  cmmiiMriBt  «*- 
cers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  ancertain  vlMtbe!  1»» 
the  same  as  the  fbrrgoing. 


AHIMAN 

AHI'MAN.  2,  {AifiJir ',  Alex. AlfAdv.Ahinutm.) 
One  of  th«  potters  or  gatekeepei-s,  who  had  charge 
of  th«  king'a  gate  for  tlie  **  campa  '*  of  the  sons  of 
Levi  (I  Chr.  ix.  17). 

AHINO'AM     (Dyrn«:     'Ax^yoSfi;    Alex. 

'AxftPoS/i:  Achmoam).     1.' Daughter  of  Ahimonz 
aad  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

AHTO.  2.  (\'*nH :  &8cX^s  cJrrov ;  Alex,  ol 
atcA^ol  airov :  Akio.)  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the 
M>Qs  of  Beriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath  a  Chr.  riii.  14).  According  to  the  Vat.  MS. 
the  LXX.  muBt  have  read  VnX>  according  to  the 

Alex.  MS.  VrW. 

3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 
of  Gibeon  (I  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37).  In  the  last 
quoted  passage  the  Vatican  MS.  has  iJit\^6s  and 
the  Alex.  kBtX^L 

AHITIAMITES,  THE  C^PynKH:  6  'lox*- 
poyf;  Alex.  4  *Ax(pat:  Ahiratnitae).  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  descendants  of 
Ahinun  (Num.  xxvi.  38). 

AHIS'AM AGH.  A  Danite,  father  of  Aholiab, 
oae  of  the  architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6, 
xxxT.  34,  xxxriii.  23). 

AHISH'AHAB.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan, 
the  gi-andson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr,  vii.  10). 

AHLAl  (*^n«:  Aodoi,  *Axtud;  Alex.  'AoSot. 

'OXf:  Oholai,  Ohoit),  Daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom 
be  gave  in  marriage  to  his  Egyptian  slave  Jarha 
(1  Chr.  ii.  31,  35).  In  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  male  isaue,  Ahhu  became  Uie  foundress  of  an 
important  branch  of  the  family  of  the  JeraJimeelite<, 
and  from  her  were  descended  21abad,  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  41),  and  Aznriah,  one  of 
the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  i-eign  of  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  38). 

AHT7MAX  Son  of  Jahath,  a  descendant  of 
Judah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Zora- 
tbites  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

AHU'ZAM(Wn«:  •ax«^«;  Alex. 'nxafiifi : 
Ooiam).  Properly  Ahuzzam,  son  of  Ashur,  the 
Either  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah 
(1  Chr.  IT.  6). 

AI'AH  (n*K:  *Ate ;  Alex.  Aid:  Aki),    1.  Son 

of  Zibeon,  a  de^rendant  of  Setr,  and  ancestor  of  one 
of  the  wires  of  Esau  (1  Chr.  i.  40),  called  in  Gen. 
xvxvi.  24  A  J  AH.  He  probably  died  before  his 
father,  as  the  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Anah. 

S.  C*I»A,  'Aia.)  Father  of  Rixpah,  the  con- 
cubine of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7,  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

AFBUS  Clcdpos :  An).  One  of  the  "*  servants  of 
the  Temple,  or  Nethinim,  whose  descendants  re- 
turned with  2^robabel  (1  Esdr.  t.  31).  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Reaxah. 

AK'KUB  (n^i^:  'Aico6/3i  Alex.  'Aicko^0', 
Accub).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel,  and  one 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Klioenai  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

8.  {*AMo6fi  in  1  Chr.,'Aico^/3 ;  Alex.  *Ajco^3  in 
I  Chr.,  'AKolfi  in  Ezr.  and  Neh.)  One  of  the 
poi-ters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
His  descendants  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  appear 
among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  ( 1  Chr.  ix. 
17 ;  Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  rii.  4.%  xi.  19,  xii.  25).  Also 
called  Daoobi  (1  Eadr.  r.  28). 
[appendix.] 
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3.  {*Ako6$.)  One  ofthe  Nethinim,  whoae  family 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  45).  The  name 
is  omitted  in  Neh.  vii.,  but  occmY  in  the  form  ACUB 
in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 

4.  (om.  in  LXX.)  A  Levite  who  assisted  Ezra 
in  expounding  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7). 
Called  Jacubus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  48. 

ALAM'ETH  (riD^y:  'EKtitfiiB;   Alex.  'EX- 

*  V    TT 

fitd4fi :  Aimath).  PropeHy  Alemeth  ;  one  of  the 
tons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

AI^EM'ETH  (ndl>V'-  2aAci/u£0  ;  Alex.  ToAe- 

VVT 

fid0:  Alamath).  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehoadnh, 
or  Jaiiih,  and  descended  from  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42).  The  foim  of  the 
name  in  Hebrew  is  difiei-ent  from  that  of  the  town 
Alemeth  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 

ALEXAN'DRIANS,  THE  {ol  'Akf^ayZp^is). 
1.  The  (iieek  inhabitants  of  Alexandna  (3  Mace.  ii. 
30,  iii.  21). 

2.  {Alexandnni.)  The  Jewish  colonists  of  that 
city,  who  were  admitted  to  the  piivileges  of  citizen- 
sliip,  and  had  a  syr.a(;ogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9). 
[Alexandria,  p.  46  6.] 

ALLEGORY,  a  figure  of  speech,  which  has 
been  defined  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accoixlance  with 
its  etymology,  as  "  a  i-epresentation  of  one  thing 
which  is  intended  to  excite  the  representation  ot 
another  thing;"  the  fii-st  representation  being  con- 
.  sisteut  with  iti«lf,  but  loquiring,  or  being  capable 
I  of  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation 
over  and  above  its  literal  sens«>.  An  allegory  has 
been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  len^thene<l 
or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  of  met^w 
phot's,  as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  metaphor  as  pai-able  to  simile.  But  the  two 
figures  are  quite  distinct ;  no  sustained  metaphor, 
or  succession  of  met^iphors,  can  constitute  an  alle- 
goty,  and  the  interpretation  of  allegory  diffei's  from 
that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with  words 
but  things.  In  eveiy  allegory  there  is  a  twofold 
sense ;  the  immediate  or  historic,  which  is  under> 
,  stood  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
The  allegoi-ical  interpretation  is  not  of  the  woitls, 
but  of  the  tilings  signified  by  them ;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  in> 
terpretation  in  every  allegory,  whether  the  nan-ative 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or  resil. 
An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  (inl.  iv.  24, 
where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  intei-pretation 
to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and  Sarah ;  not 
treating  that  narrative  aa  an  allegory  in  itself,  as 
our  A.  V.  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  but  drawing 
from  it  a  deeper  sense  than  is  conveyed  by  the  im- 
mediate  representation. 

In  pure  allegory  no  direct  reference  is  made  to 
the  principal  object.  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  is  an  example  ''Luke  xv.  11-32). 
In  mixed  allegory  the  allegorical  narrative  either 
contains  some  hint  of  ita  application,  as  Pa.  Ixxx., 
or  the  allegory  and  ita  interpretation  are  combined, 
as  in  John  xv.  1-8 ;  but  this  last  passage  is  strictly 
speaking  an  example  of  a  metaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the 
allegory  is  laid  down  by  Dean  Trench  (On  Vie 
Parables^  chap,  i.)  as  one  of  form  rather  than  of 
ea  ence.  '*  In  the  allegory,"  he  says,  **  there  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  thing  signifying  and  the  thing 
•ignified,  the  qualitiea  and  properties  of  the  iii-st 
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being  attiiboted  to  th«  last,  and  the  two  thus 
blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept  qoite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
parable."  According  to  this,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pure  allegoiy  as  above  defined. 

ALLELU'IA    ('AAAiyXo^ra:     Alleluia),     so 
written   in  Rev.  xix.   7,  foil.,  or  moi-e  properlj 

Hallelujah  (H*  WH),  **  praise  ye  Jehovah,"  as 

it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Ps.  civ.  35,  cv.  45,  cvi. 
cxi.  1,  cjdi.  ],  ciiii.  1  (oomp.  Ps.  cxiii.  9,  cxv.  18, 
cxvi.  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psalms  fiom  cxiii.  to 
czviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the  Hallel,  and  were 
suog  on  the  first  of  ihe  month,  at  the  feast  of  De- 
dication, and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  feast  of 
Weeks,  and  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  [Hosanna.] 
On  the  last  occasion  Pss.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  according 
to  the  school  of  Hillel  (the  former  only  according  to 
the  school  of  Shammai),  were  sung  before  the  ftest, 
and  the  remainder  at  its  termination,  afler  drinking 
the  last  cup.  The  hymn  (Matt.  zxvi.  30),  sung 
by  Christ  and  his  disciples  after  the  last  supper, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great  Hallel,  which 
seems  to  have  varied  according  to  the  feast.  The 
literal  meaning  of  *<  Hallelujah "  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  character  of  the  Psalms  in*  which  it 
occurs,  as  hymns  of  nraise  and  thanksgiving.  They 
are  all  found  in  the  last  book  of  the  collection,  and 
beai-  marks  of  being  intended  for  use  in  the  temple^ 
service;  the  words  'Upraise  ye  Jehovah"  being 
taken  up  by  the  full  chorus  of  Levitea.  In  the 
great  hymn  of  triumph  in  heaven  over  the  desti-uo- 
tion  of  Babylon,  the  apostle  in  vision  heard  the 
multitude  in  chorus  like  the  voice  of  mighty  thuii- 
derings  burst  forth,  '*  Alleluia,  for  the  Loixl  God 
omnipotent  reigneth,"  responding  to  the  voice  which 
came  out  of  the  throne  laying  "  Praise  our  God, 
all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small 
and  great"  (Rev.  xix.  1-6).  In  tHis,  as  in  the 
offering  of  incense  (Rev.  riii.),  thera  is  evident  allu- 
sion to  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  the  apostle  had 
often  witnessed  it  in  its  fading  grandeur. 

AL'LOM  CAX\*6/i ;  Alex.  'ASXi^y :  McUmon). 
The  same  as  Ami  or  Amon  (1  Esdr.  v.  34 :  comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  59 ;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

AL'LON  (ti^« :  *A\6v ;  Alex.  *A\M&y :  Alhn). 

A  Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Zirza,  a  prince  of  his  tribe 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

AL'KATHAN  {'AXyaddy;  Alex.  'E\ye0dy: 
Enaathan),  £lnathan  2  (1  £sdr.  viii.  44; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

AMABI'AH.  7.  {laiMpU.)  A  descendant 
of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4).  Pro- 
bably the  same  as  Imri  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4. 

AKABI'AS  CKtMtf^iasi  Atnen,  Ameriaa). 
Amariah  1  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2 ;  2  Esdr.  i.  2). 

AMASA'I  (^bOj;,  in  pause  *bDI!:  'AfittrffU 

*Afia0i;  Alex.  *Afids  in  1  Chr.  vi.  25:  Amascd), 
1.  A  Kohathite,  father  of  Mahath  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35). 

2.  ('A/£curaf ;  Fa.  *A/uur^.)  Chief  of  the  cap^ins 
(LXX.  **  thirty  **)  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  de- 
serted to  David  while  an  outlaw  at  Zikiag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  18).  Whether  he  was  the  same  as  Amasa, 
David's  nephew,  is  uncertain. 

3.  (* A/iOirat ;  FA.  *AfJuur4,)  One  of  the  priests 
who  blew  trumpets  before  the  Ark,  when  David 
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brought  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  it. 
24). 

4.  (*Afuurf.)  Another  Kohathite,  father  of  an- 
other Mi^ath,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12),  unless  the  name  is  that  of  a  family. 

AMASHAl  (^pKiOg:  *Afuurla;  Alex. 'A>ie 

ffati  AmassoX),  Son  of  Axareel,  a  priest  io  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  IHj ;  appareQtly  the 
same  as  Maasiai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  The  name  is 
properly  *•  Amashsai." 

AMASFAH  (njpDg:  'A^cwraj;  Alex.  Ma- 

.(raitoi:  Amaaioi),  Son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  ot' 
200,000  warriors  of  Judah,  in  the  raga  of  Jeho^lji- 
phat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

ALTHA,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  aiphaM, 
as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is  phuoly  iitd.- 
cated  in  the  context,  *M  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  la&t"  (Ker. 
xxii.  13;  comp.  i.'  8,  11*  xxi.  6),  whidi  mxf  be 
compared  with  Is.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6,  *^  I  am  the  tint 
and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God." 
So  Prudentius  {Cathemer.  hjfmn.  ix.  11)  expUiib  it : 

*'  Alpha  et  0  cogoominatur :  tpee  fms  et  daosala 
Omnium  quae  sont,  fuerunt,  quoeqae  pQ»t  fauin  nmL' 

The  expression  **  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega  "  is  illa«- 
trated  by  the  usage  in  Rabbinical  writers  d  Alef'b 
and  Tau,  the  first  and  last  letters  <^  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  Schoettgen  (Ilor.  Hebr,  i.  1086)  qa&te< 
from  JaUast  Rttberu,  fol.  17,  4, "  Adam  tTan^i>eK«d 
the  whole  law  from  M  to  n*"  that  is  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  raqcire 
whether  in  the  latter  usage  the  meaning  is  so  fdl 
as  in  the  Revelation  :  that  must  be  determined  br 
separate  considerations.  As  an  illustration  xaens, 
the  reference  is  valuable.  Both  Gi^eeks  and  Hebit^'s 
employed  the  letters  of  the  al{^bet  as  numenls. 
In  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  Church  the  ietti^ 
A  and  fi  were  combined  with  the  cross  or  with  the 
monogi-am  of  Christ  (Maitland,  Charch  m  the  CM't- 
combs  J  pp.  1 66-8).  One  of  the  oldest  mooomstts 
on  which  this  occurs  is  a  marble  tablet  found  in  tbe 
catacombs  at  Melos,  which  belongs,  if  not  to  the  ti:^ 
century,  to  the  first  half  of  the  second*    [dtOGai] 

ALPHABET.    [Wbitdto.] 

ALTANE'US  ^AXrcamios;  Alex.  'AAra^ 
wcuos :  Carianeus),  The  same  as  Mattel ai  [V^'. 
X.  33),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix.  .ii . 

A'MAN  {'Attdv:  Amcm),  HAMAN(ToKxiT.1  >; 
Esth.  X.  7,  xii.  6,  xui.  3,  12,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  10,  17  • 

A'MEN  (IDK),  litei-ally  "firm,  tree;"  aal 

used  as  a  substantive,  "that  which  is  true,*  **  truth** 
(Is.  Ixv.  16) ;  a  word  used  in  strong  aaseTeiatiocts 
fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  6f  truth  upon  the  a^' 
sertion  which  it  accompanied,  and  making  it  bio>lJc 
as  an  oath  (oomp.  Num.  v.  22).  In  the  LXX.  <  { 
I  Chr.  xvi.  36,  Neh.  v.  13,  viii,  6,  the  word  app**^ 
in  the  form  'Afi-^r,  which  is  used  throughojt  rv 
N,  T.  In  other  passages  the  Heb.  i:s  raAari  i  t 
yivovro,  except  in  Is.  Ixv.  16.  The  Vulgate  ad*  yit 
the  Hebrew  word  in  ail  cases  except  in  the  P^nis. 
where  it  is  translated  fiat.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  Ib-l'^, 
the  people  were  to  say  "  Amen,"  as  the  Levitee  p~» 
nounced  each  of  the  curses  upon  Hcwnt  Ebal.  s.grJT* 
ing  by  this  their  assent  to  the  oonditioss  u&> 
which  the  curses  would  be  inflicted.  In  aocrnia.KX 
with  this  usage  we  find  that,  among  the  Ba^-'  •'^n 
"Amen"  involves  the  idem  of  swearing,  anvfi- 
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Mce,  and  truthfulness.     The  first  two  an  illus- 

trated  by  the  passages  already  quoted ;  the  last  by 

1  K.  i.  36 ;  John  iii.  3, 5, 1 1  (A.  V.,  "  verily"),  in 

which  the  aiwertions  are  made  with  the  solemnity 

•)f  an  oath,  and  then  strengthened  by  the  repetition 

of "  Amen."     "  Amen  "  was  the  proper  response  of 

the  })ei^n  to  whom  an  oath  was  administered  (Neh. 

V.  13,  viii.  6 ;  1  Chr.  xvl.  36  ;  Jer.  xi.  5,  marg.) ; 

and  the  Deity,  to  whom  appeal  is  made  on  such 

occasions,  is  called  "  the  God  of  Amen"  (Is.  hv.  16), 

av  being  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the  implied 

compict.     With   a   similar   si<;niHcanoe  Christ   is 

Gilled  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  tine  witness" 

(Rev.  iii.  14 ;  comp.  John  i.  14,  xiv,  6  ;  2  Cor.  i.  20). 

It  is  matter  of  tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the 

"  Amen  '*  was  not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that, 

instead,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  priest's  prayers, 

they  responded,  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory 

of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."     Of  this  a  trace 

i^  supposed  to  remain  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 

the  Lord's  Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi.  36).     But  in 

the  synagogues  and  private  houses  it  was  customary 

for  the  people  or  members  of  the  family  who  were 

present  to  say  «•  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  which  were 

offered  by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house, 

and  the  custom  remained   in  the  early  Christian 

church  (Matt.  vi.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).    And  not 

only  public  prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private, 

and  doxologies,  were  appropriately  concluded  with 

"Amen"  (Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  36,  xv.  33,  xvi.  27; 

2  Cor.  xiii.  13,  &;.). 

AMIN'ADAB  {'Afitvtadfi:  Ammadab).  Am- 
MiNADAB  1  (Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 

AMUI  (^tSy :  XaSs  ftov :  populus  metis),  i.e.,  as 
expLiined  io  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  **  my  people ;" 
a  figurative  name  applied  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
in  token  of  God's  I'eoonciliation  with  them,  and 
their  position  as  "  sons  of  the  living  God,"  in  con- 
tnuit  with  the  equally  significant  name  Lo-ammi, 
given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son  by 
(jomcr,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  ii,  1).  In 
the  same  manner  Huhamah  contrasts  with  Lo- 
Kuhamah. 

AM'MIEL  (^«W:  *Afu^X:  Ammiel).  1.  The 

spy  selected  by  Moses  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num. 
xiii.  12). 

2.  (Alex.  *Afii4ip,  Vulg.  Ammihel  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27).  The  lather  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4,  5,  xvii.  27). 

3.  The  father  of  Bathshua,  or  Bathsheba,  the 
wife  of  David  (I  Chr,  iii.  5),  called  £liam  in 
2  Sam.  xi.  3;  the  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  the 
:^anie  in  the  two  names,  being  transposed.  Ue  was 
the  .son  of  Ahithophe),  David's  prime  minister. 

4.  The  sixth  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr,  xxvi.  5), 
.ind  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Temple. 

AM'MIHUD    (nm^OV:  'l^io<tZ    in   Num., 

'A/i(o^8  in  1  Chr. :  Ammiud),  1.  An  Ephraimite, 
fiiher  of  Eiishama,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  63, 
X.  22),  and  tlnough  him  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr. 
vii.  2*)). 

2.  (2</Aio^8;  Alex.  'E/Aiov8.)  A  Simeonite, 
father  of  Shemuel,  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  division  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiiv.  20). 

3.  ('lo^uovS;  Alex.  ^KikiodH,)  The  father  of 
Pedahel,  chief  of  tlie  tribe  of  Naphtali  nt  the  same 
time(Num.  xxxiv.  28}. 
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4.  ("Vin^ey,  KcH  n^n^ey :  'E/uw^S.)  Amml- 
hud,  or  "  Ammichur,"  as  the  written  text  has  it, 
was  the  father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam* 
xiii.  37). 

5.  ('2ojtttou5 ;  Alex.  'A/tttouJJ.)  A  descendant  of 
Pharez,  son  of  Judali  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

AMMIN'ADIB   (Cant,   vi.   12).     [Ammina- 

DAB  3.] 

AMMISHADDA'I  {^^VT^V  :  *Afiiffcaai ; 
Alex.  'A/it<ra8a/,  exc.  Num.  ii.  25,  2ajui(ra8a(,  and 
Num.  X.  25,  MuraSal:  Amisaddil,  Ajnmisaddai). 
The  father  of  Ahiezer,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at 
the  time  ofthe  Exodus  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  ^5,  vii.  66, 
71,  X.  25).  His  name  is  one  ofthe  few  which  we 
find  at  this  peiiod  compounded  with  the  ancient 
name  of  God,  Shaddai ;  Zurishaddai,  and  possibly 
Shedeur,  are  the  only  othei-  instances,  and  both 
belong  to  this  early  time. 

AMMI'ZABAD.  The  son  of  Benaiah,  who 
apparently  acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and  com* 
manded  the  third  division  of  David's  ju^my,  which 
was  on  duty  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 

AMMOKI'TESS  (n^:byn  •.  ^  ^AfxnayTris  in 

1  K.,  ij  'Afifuunris,  2  Chr.  xii.  13,  d  ' AfifMyirris, 

2  Chr.  xxiv.  26 ;  Alex.  'Afjuuf7ris  in  1  K. :  Am- 
manitis).  A  woman  of  Ammonite  race.  Such  were 
Naamah,  the  mother  of  Kehoboam,  one  of  Solomon's 
foreigjn  wives  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13), 
and  Shimeath,  whose  son  Zabad  or  Joznchar  was 
one  of  the  murdereiis  of  king  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 
26).  For  allusions  to  these  mixed  mairiages  Fee 
1  K.  xi.  1,  and  Neh.  xiii.  25.  In  the  Hebrew  the 
word  has  always  the  definite  article,  and  therefore 
in  all  cases  should  be  rendered  ^  the  Ammonitess." 

AltfOK  (piO:^:  'AfttKi  Amoc).  A  priest, 
whose  family  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  and  were 
represented  by  Eber  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (Neli. 
xii.  7,  20). 

A'MON.   2.  (Jb«,  11D« :  ScmV,  'E^p;  Alex. 

*Afifji^»,  Jitfifi'fip :  Aman.)  Prince  or  governor  of 
Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ;  2  Chr. 
xviii.  25).  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  his 
office  is  not  known.  Perhaps  the  prophet  Micaiah 
was  intrusted  to  his  care  as  aiptain  of  the  citadel. 
The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  rhv  $€uri\4a  rris 
irSXfoos  in  1  K.,  but  Apxovra  in  2  Chj-.  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  15  §4)  calls  him  'Axdfjwy. 

A'MOS.  2.  CAfuis'.Amos.)  SonofNaum,  in 
the  geiiCiUogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25). 

AM'BAM.  2.  (ppn :  'Efitpt&y;  Alex.  'AfxaBd: 

•     « 

Ilamram,)  Properly  Hamran  or  Chami*an;  son 
of  Dishon  and  descendant  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  i.  41). 
In  Gen.xxxvi.  26  he  is  called  Hemdan,  and  this  is 
the  reading  in  1  Chr.  in  many  of  Kennicott's  MS8. 
3.  (D^py  :  'AfjLpdfi ;   Alex.  'AfiBpdfi :  Amram.) 

one  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who 
had  mai-ried  a  foreign  wife  (E2r.  x.  34; :  called 
Omaerus  in  1  E.sdr.  ix.  34. 

AM'RAMITES,    THE  (WDV:  6 'Afxpdfji,' 

6  'A/ifipdfi]  Alex.  6  'Afifipadfiy  d  *AfjLpa^l:  Amra- 
mitae),  A  branch  of  the  great  Kohathite  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  ii'i.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  2:i); 
descended  from  Am  ram,  the  father  of  Moses. 

AM'ZI   (^VP«:    •Aii60'«rm;    Alex.    M«<T(r/a: 

F2 
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Amascit),  1.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari, 
and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  ri.  46\ 
2.  {'Afuurt :  Amsi.)  A  priest,  whose  de- 
scendant Adaiah  with  his  brethren  did  the  service 
for  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neb.  xi. 
12). 

AN'AEL  ('AKdjA).  The  brother  of  Tobit(Tob. 
i.  21). 

ANAI'AH  iPiy^^ :  *Ayt»lasi  Ania).  L  Pro- 
bably a  priest :  one  of  those  who  stood  on  Ezra's 
right  hand  as  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh. 
Tiii.  4).     He  is  called  Ananias  in  I  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

2.  CAvoto:  Anaia.)  One  of  the  "heads"  of 
the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  X.  22). 

A'NAN  (|3]^:   'Hvdn;   Alex.  'Hvdw:   Anon), 

1.  One  of  the  "heads"  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  26.) 

2.  {'Aydy;  Alex.  'Avpdv:  Anam.)  Hanan  4 
(1  £sdr.  V.  30  ;  comp.  Bzr.  ii.  46). 

ANA'NI  (038.:  'Ayiiy;  Alex.  'Ayayl :  Anant). 

The  seventh  son  of  Elioenai,  descended  through 
Zerubbabel  from  the  line  royal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii. 
24). 

AKANI'AH     n    3;^::    'Anurfa:     Ananias). 

Probably  a  priest ;  ancestor  of  Azariah,  who  assisted 
in  reboiiding  the  city  wall  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  ui.  23). 

ANANI'AS  {'Aytfts;  Alex. 'Awrai :  Ananiaa). 
1.  The  sons  of  Ananiaa  to  ihe  number  of  101 
(Vulg.  130)  enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  as  having 
returned  with  Zorobabel.  No  such  name  exists  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  ('Arayfas:  om.  in  Vulg.)  Hanani  3  (1 
Eadr.  ix.  21 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  20). 

3.  {Amanica,)  Hanani  ah  9  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  z.  28). 

4.  {Ananias.)  Anaiah  1  (1  Eadr.  ix.  43; 
oomp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

6.  Hanan  5  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48 ;   comp.  Neh.  viii. 

7). 

6.  Father  of  Azarias,  whose  name  was  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  In  the 
LXX.  he  appears  to  be  the  eldest  brother  of  Tobil. 

7.  (Jamnor.)  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1). 
The  Cod.  Sin.  gives  'Avoi^tas  though  the  Vat.  MS. 
omits  the  name. 

8.  'Kpoylas :  Ananias.)  Shadrach  (Song  of  3  Ch. 
66;  1  Mace.  ii.  59)  [Hananiah  7.] 

AN'ATHOTH  (nifiay  •.  'fivaBii9'.  Anathath). 

1.  Son  of  Becher,  a  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8), 
probably  the  founder  of  the  place  of  the  same  name. 
2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  signed,  the 
covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19) ; 
unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  name  stands  for  "  the 
men  of  Anathoth"  enumerated  in  Neh.  vii.  27. 

ANETH'OTHITE,  THE  (^nhjyn :  i  'Atm- 

Btrris  ;  Alex.  6  *Av9B«oBti-nis :  dt  Anathoth).  An 
inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(2  Snm.  xxiii.  27).  Called  also  Anbtothite  and 
Antotiiite. 

ANETOTHITB.    THE    (^n^Wjn:    6   ^ 

AroBM:  Anathothites),  An  inhabitant  of  Ana- 
thoth (1  Chr.  xxvii.  12).  Called  also  Anetho- 
THTTE  and  Antothtte.    • 
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AN'IAM    (DP^^M:     *Ayciiir;    Alex.   'Afi^: 

Aniam).    A  Manassite,  son  of  Shemidah  (1  Chr. 
vii.  19). 

AN'NAS  rAyi£y;  Alex.  'AFpds:  Xwa).  A 
corruption  of  Harix  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32  ;  oomp.  Ezr. 
XX.  31). 

ANKIJ1TS  fAivouos;  Alex.  "Amvw: 
Amin).     Probably  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  )^ 

(A.  V.  "  with  him  ")  of  Ezr.  viii.  19.    The  tim- 
lator  may  have  read  I^M. 

ANTICHEIST  (*  iuTlxpurros).  The  word 
Antichrist  is  used  by  St.  John  in  his  first  and 
second  Epistles,  and  by  him  alone.  £lsewhei«  it 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture.  Nevertheless,  br  sn 
almost  universal  consent,  the  term  has  beenappli«d 
to  the  Man  of  Sin  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  in  th* 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Little 
Horn  and  to  the  fierce-countenanced  King  of  whoa 
Daniel  prophesies,  and  to  the  two  Bei^  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  well  as  to  the  fiise  Christs  who«e 
appeai-ance  our  Lord  predicts  in  his  profrfietk  di*^ 
course  on  the  Mount  of  Olivnk  Before  we  aa 
arrive  at  any  clear  and  intelligent  view  of  vhs; 
Scripture  teaches  us  on  the  subject  of  Antidiri^, 
we  must  decide  whether  this  extension  <^  the  turn 
is  properly  made ;  whether  the  characteristics  o4 
the  Antichrist  are  those  alone  with  which  St.  Joba 
makes  us  acquainted  in  his  Epistles,  or  whether  it 
is  his  portrait  which  is  drawn,  darker,  fuller,  sad 
lai^r,  in  some  or  all  of  the  other  pasage^  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

(A.)  The  following  are  the  passages  in  Scrftiue 
which  ought  to  be  cai^fully  compared  for  the  do- 
cidation  of  our  subject: — I.  Matt.  xxiv.  3-31.  II. 
1  John  ii.  18-23 ;  iv.  1-3 ;  2  John  5, 7.  IIL  2  Thesi. 
ii.  1-1 2 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3 ;  2  Tim.  iu.  1-6.  IV,  Dto. 
viii.  8-25 ;  xi.  36-39.  V.  Dan.  rii.  7-27.  TL  P^. 
xiii.  1-8;  xviL  1-18.  VH.  Rev.  xiii.  11-18;  xU- 
11-21.  The  first  contains  the  account  of  the  &i^ 
Christs  and  fidse  prophets  predicted  by  our  Lard ; 
the  second,  of  the  Antichrist  as  depicted  by  St.  Mo ; 
the  third,  of  the  Adversary  of  God  as  portnyed  hr 
St.  Paul ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  of  the  tierce-eDaa- 
tenanoed  King  and  of  the  Little  Horn  foretoU  tf 
Daniel ;  the  sixth  and  the  seventh,  of  the  B«ast  :ici 
the  False  Prophet  of  the  Revelation. 

I.  The  False  Christs  and  False  Pnphtts  ofM^. 
xxiv. — The  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  his  prophetx* 
discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  at  oooe  tr 
predict  to  his  disciples  the  events  which  would  tski 
place  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  thM 
which  would  precede  the  final  destructkn  of  the 
world,  of  which  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  the  trp^ 
and  symboL      Accordingly,  his  »— ^m^r  oa  tii« 
point  before  us  nmounta  to  thia,  that  (1*  ia  ^ 
latter  days  of  Jerusalem  there  ahould  be  mtp  da- 
tress,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  it  there  shoold  v^ 
impostors  who  would  claim  to  be  the  prooii*'^ 
Messiah,  and  would  lead  away  many  of  th«tr  roto- 
tryraen  after  them ;  and  that  (2)  in  the  laft  ^r* 
of  the  world  there  should  be  a  fjmt  tribobtMc 
and  persecution  of  the  saints,  and  that  there  dweM 
arise  at  the  some  time  &lae  Chriata  and  iabe  pc»- 
pheta,    with    an   unparalleled    power   of  ieniiv 
astray.     In   type,  thareCbre,  onr  Lord  predict^ 
the  rise  of  the  several  impoatora  who  ootid  t^ 
fanaticism  of  the  Jews  before  their  fall    In  scth 
type  He  predicted  the  futore  riae  of  impivton 
in  the  hst  days,  who  should  beguile  all  tat  ti# 
elect  into  the  belief  of  their  being  Gad's  propivt)s. 
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or  even  his  Christs.  We  find  do  direct  reference 
here  to  the  Antidirist.  Our  Lord  is  not  speaking 
of  any  one  individaal  (or  polity),  but  rather  of 
those  foreininners  of  the  Antichrist  who  are  his 
servants  and  actuated  by  his  spirit.  They  are 
i^fv96x^<proi,  and  can  deceive  almost  the  elect, 
but  they  are  not  6  hvrlxpurrot ;  they  are  i^cvSo- 
irpo^roi,  and  can  show  great  signs  and  wonders, 
but  they  are  not  h  i^twZonrpoffffyn^s  (Rev.  xvi.  14). 
However  valuable,  therefore,  the  prophecy'  on 
Meant  Olivet  is,  as  helping  us  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  events  of  the  last  dajrs,  it  does  not  elu* 
cidate  for  us  the  characteristics  of  the  Antichrist, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as  though 
it  gave  information  which  it  does  not  profess  to 
give. 

II.  The  Antickrist  (f  St  John's  Eptsties,— 
The  first  teaching  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
and  to  the  antagonist  of  God  (whether  these  are 
the  same  or  difi^roit  we  Jeave  as  yet  uncertain) 
was  oral.     '*  Ye  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist 
oometh,*'  says  St.  John  (1  Ep.  ii.  18) ;  and  again, 
**  This  is   that  spirit  of  Antichrist    whereof  ye 
hae  heard  that  it  should  come"  (1  Ep.  iv.  3). 
Similarly  St.  Paul,  "  Remember  ye  not,  that  when 
1  was  yet  with  you  /  t<M  you  these  things** 
(2  Thess.  ii.  5)  ?     We  must  not  thei-efore  look  for 
a  full   statement  of  the  "doctrine  of  the  Anti- 
christ "  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  but  rather  for 
allusions  to  something  already  known.     The  whole 
of  the  teaching  of  St.  John  s  Epistle  with  i^egard 
to  the  Antichrist   himself  seems   to  be   confined 
to  the  words  twice   repeated,   "Ye  have  heard 
that    the    Antichrist    shall    come."      The    verb 
fpXCTcu  here  employed  has  a  special  reference,  as 
u&ed  in  Scripture,  to  the  first  and  second  advents 
of  our  Lord.     Those  whom  St.  John  was  address- 
ing had  been  taught  that,  as  Christ  was  to  come 
'/pX^cu)*  ^  ^c  Antichrist  was  to  come  likewise. 
The  rest  of  the  passage  in  St.  John  appears  to  be 
mther  a  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Antichrist  than  a   formal   statement  of  it.     He 
warns  his  readers  that  the  spirit  of  the  Antichrist 
could  exist  even  then,  though  the  coming  of  the 
Antichrist  himself  was  future,  and  that  all  who 
denied  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship  of  Jesus  were 
Antichrists,  as  being  types  of  the  final  Antichrist 
who  was  to  come.     The    teaching  of  St.  John's 
Epistles  therefore  amounts  to  this,  that  in  type, 
Cerinthus,   Basilides,    Simon    Magus,   and    those 
Gnostics  who  denied  Christ's  Sonship,  and  all  sub- 
sequent hei^tics  who  should  deny  it,  were  Anti- 
christs, as  being  wanting  in  that  divine  principle  of 
love  which  with  him  is  the  essence  of  Christianity ; 
and  he  points  on  to  the  final  appearance  of  the 
Antichrist  that  was  "  to  come  '*  in  the  last  times, 
according  as  they  had   been  orally  taught,  who 
would  be  the  antitype  of  these  his  forerunners  and 
servants. 

I II .  7^  Adversary  of  God  cf  St.  PauTs  Epistles. 
— St,  Paul  does  not  employ  the  tenn  Antichrist, 
but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying  his 
Adversary  (6  banuctifxtvos)  of  God  with  the  Anti- 
christ who  was  •*  to  come."  Like  St.  John,  he 
refers  to  his  oral  teaching  on  the  subject,  but  as 
the  Thessalonians  appeareid  to  have  forgotten  it, 
and  to  have  been  misled  by  some  passages  in  his 
previous  Epistle  to  them,  he  recapitulates  what  he 
had  taught  them.  Like  St.  John,  he  tells  them 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  or  Antlchristianism, 
called  by  him  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was 
already  working ;  but  Antichrist  himself  he  cha- 
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rtcterizes  as  **  the  Man  of  Sin,"  •'  the  Son  of  Pei^ 
dition,"  "  the  Adversary  to  all  that  is  called  God," 
'*  the  one  who  litis  himself  above  all  objects  of 
worship ;"  and  assures  them  that  he  should  not  be 
revealed  in  person  until  some  present  obstacle  to  hi? 
appearance  should  have  been  taken  away,  and  until 
the  predicted  hirocrraffia  should  have  oocmTed. 

From  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  together  we  leara 
(1)  that  the  Antichrist  should  come :  (2)  that  he 
should  not  come  until  a  certain  obstacle  to  his 
commg  was  removed :  (3)  nor  till  the  time  of,  or 
rather  till  after  the  time  of  the  iiroorotrf a :  (4) 
that  his  characteristics  would  be  (a)  open  oppo- 
sition to  God  and  religion ;  {B)  a  claim  to  the 
incommunicable  attributes  of  God ;  (7)  iniquity, 
sin,  and  lawlessness ;  (8)  a  power  of  working  lying 
miracles ;  (c)  marvellous  capacity  of  beguiling 
souls :  (5)  that  he  would  be  actuated  by  Satan : 
(6)  that  his  spirit  was  already  at  work  manifest- 
ing itself  partially,  incompletely,  and  typically,  in 
Uie  teachers  of  infidelity  and  immorality  already 
abounding  in  the  Church. 

IV.  Tike  fierce-countenanced  King  of  Daniel. — 
This  passage  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
primarily  applicable  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Antiocbus  Epiphanes  is  recognised  as  the  chief 
prototype  of  the  Antichi-ist  The  prophecy  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  Anti- 
christ. The  point  is  fairly  argued  by  St.  Jerome : — 
"  Down  to  this  point  (Dan.  xi.  21)  the  historical 
order  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Poi-phyry  and  our  own  interpreters.  But 
all  that  follows  down  to  the  end  of  the  book  he 
applies  personally  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great ;  for, 
after  Seleucus,  he  reigned  eleven  years  •  in  Syria, 
and  pobsessed  Judaea ;  and  in  his  reign  there  oc- 
cuiTed  the  persecution  about  the  Law  of  God,  and 
the  wais  of  the  Maccabees.  But  our  people  con. 
sider  all  these  things  to  be  spoken  of  Antichrist,  who 

is  to  come  in  the  last  time It  is  the  custom 

of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types  the  reality 
of  things  to  come.  For  in  the  same  way  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  the  72nd  Psalm,  which 
is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Solomon,  and  yet  all  that  is 
there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  Solomon.  But  in 
part,  and  as  in  a  shadow  and  image  of  the  truth, 
these  things  are  foretold  of  Solomon,  to  be  more 
perfectly  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  As, 
then,  in  Solomon  and  other  saints  the  Saviour  has 
types  of  His  coming,  so  Antichrist  is  rightly  be- 
lieved to  have  for  his  type  that  wicked  king 
Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the  saints  and  defiled 
the  Temple.'*  (S.  Hieron.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  523, 
Col.  Agr.  1616 ;  tom.  iii.  p.  1127,  Paris,  1704.) 

V.  The  Little  Horn  of  Daniel.— Hiiherio  we 
have  been  dealing  with  a  person,  not  a  kingdom  or 
a  polity.  This  is  evident  from  St.  John's  wonis, 
and  still  more  evident  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians.  The  words  used  by  St.  Paul 
could  not  well  have  been  more  emphatic,  had 
he  studiously  made  use  of  them  in  order  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  polity.  "The  Man  of  Sin," 
"  the  Son  of  Perdition,"  **  the  one  who  opposeth 
himself  to  God,"  "  the  one  who  exalteth  himself 
above  God,*'  *'  the  one  who  represents  himself 
as  God,"  "  the  wicked  one  who  was  to  come 
with  Satanic  power  and  lying  wonders :"  if  words 
have  a  meaning,  these  words  designate  an  indi- 
vidual. But  when  we  come  to  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy of  the  Little  Horn  this  is  all  changed.  We 
there   read  of  four  beasts,  which  are  explained 
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as  four  kiags,  by  which  expression  is  meant  four 
kingdoms  or  empires.  These  kingdoms  represented 
bj  the  four  beasts  are  andoubtedlj  the  Assjrian 
empii'e,  the  Persian  empire,  the  Grecian  empire, 
and  the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  Empire  is 
described  as  breaking  up  into  ten  kingdoms, 
amongst  which  there  grows  up  another  kingdom 
which  gets  the  mastery  over  nearly  a  thii^  of 
them  (three  out  of  ten).  This  kingdom,  or  polity, 
is  the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,  before  which 
three  of  the  fii'st  ten  horns  are  plucked  up.  If 
the  four  "kings "  (vii.  17)  represented  by  the  four 
beasts  are  really  empires,  if  the  ten  **  kings  "  (rii. 
24)  are  monarchies  or  nationalities,  then  the  other 
"  king  *'  who  rises  after  them  is,  iu  like  manner, 
not  an  individual  but  a  polity.  It  follows  that  the 
'*  Little  Horn  "  of  Daniel  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  Antichrist  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  The 
former  is  a  polity,  the  latter  is  an  individual. 

VI.  J%e  Apocalyptic  Beast  of  St.  John, — A 
further  consequence  follows.  For  the  Beast  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Little 
Horn  of  Daniel.  The  Beast  whose  power  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Little  Horn  has  ten  horns  (Dan. 
vii.  7)  and  rises  fix)m  the  sea  (Dan.  vii.  3) :  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  has  ten  horns  (Rev.  xiii.  1)  and 
rises  from  the  sea  (ibid.).  The  Little  Horn  has  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things  (Dan.  vii.  8, 11, 20)  : 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a  mouth  spealdng  great 
things  (Rev.  ziii.  5).  The  Little  Hotu  makes  war 
with  the  saints,  and  prevails  (Dan.  vii.  21) ;  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and 
overcomes  them  (I^v.  xiiu  7).  The  Little  Horn 
speaks  great  words  against  the  Most  High  ^  (Dan. 
vii.  25) :  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  opens  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God  (Bev.  xiii.  6).  The 
Little  Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
(pan,  vii.  25):  the  woman  who  rides  on,  t.  e, 
oirocts,  the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  is  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  saints  (Rev.  xvii.  6).  The  persecution  of 
the  Little  Horn  is  to  last  a  time  and  times  and  a 
dividing  of  times,  t.  e,  three  and  a  half  times 
(Dan.  vii.  25) :  power  is  given  to  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  for  forty-two  months,  t.  e.  three  and  a  half 
times  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  These  and  other  parallelisms 
cannot  be  accidental.  Whatever  was  meant  by 
Daniel's  Little  Horn  must  be  also  meant  by  St. 
John's  Beast.  Therefore  St.  John's  Beast  is  not 
the  Antichrist.  It  is  not  an  individual  like  the 
Antichrist  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
but  a  polity  like  the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel. 

But^  though  not  identical,  it  is  quite  evident, 
and  it  has  been  always  recognised,  that  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  Epistles  and  the  Beast  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  some  relation  to  each  other.  What  is 
this  relation  V  and  in  what  relation  to  both  does 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Beast  or  False  Prophet 
stind  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  examine 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Shortly  stated, 
it  is,  so  far  as  concerns  our  present  purpose,  as 
follows.  The  Church  is  represented  (Rev.  xii.)  as 
a  woman  bringing  forth  cliildrcn  to  Christ,  perse- 
cuted bj  Satan,  and  compelled  to  fly  from  him  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  remains  for  1260  days, 
or  three  and  a  half  times.  Satan,  being  unable  to 
destroy  the  woman,  sets  himself  to  make  war  with 
her  seed  (xii.  17).  At  this  time  the  Beast  arises 
from  the  sea,  and  Satan  gives  to  him  his  power, 
and  his  seat,  and  great  authority.  The  length  of 
time  during  v/hich  the  Beast  prevails  is  three  and 
a  half  times,  the  same  period  as  that  during  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  woman  last.     During  a  cer- 
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tain  part  of  this  three  and  a  half  times  the  B»st 
takes  upon  its  back,  as  its  guide  and  rider,  a 
harlot,  by  whom,  as  it  is  ocplaioed,  is  figured 
"  that  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of 
the  eaith"  (Rev.  xvii.  18)  from  her  seven  hills 
fxvii.  9).  After  a  time  Babylon  the  harlot^<W 
falls  (ch.  zviii.),  but  the  Beast  on  whom  she  bal 
ridden  still  survives,  and  is  finally  destroyed  at 
the  glorious  coming  of  Christ  (xix.  20). 

Can  we  harmonize  this  picture  witii  the  predic- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  always  recollecting  that  his  Man 
of  Sin  is  an  individual,  and  that  the  Apocaljptic 
Beast  is  a  polity  ? 

As  we  have  here  readied  that  which  coostitntes 
the  great  difficulty  in  mastoing  the  coooeptian  U 
the  Antichrist  as  revealed  by  Uie  inspired  writer;, 
we  shall  now  tnra  from  the  text  of  Scriptnre  to 
the  comments  of  annotators  and  essayista  to  $ee 
what  asBistanoe  we  can  derive  from  them.  W« 
shall  then  resume  the  eonndenition  of  the  Scrip- 
tural passages  at  the  point  at  which  we  now  kav? 
them.  We  shall  classify  the  opinkMis  iHiich  hav« 
been  held  on  the  Antichrist  according  as  he  is 
r^arded  as  an  individual,  or  as  a  polity,  or  ss  a 
principle.  The  indivjdualista,  again,  most  be  nib- 
divided,  according  as  they  represent  him  as  one  to 
come  or  as  one  alreadj  come.  We  hav^  therefore, 
four  classes  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist: — {W 
those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  yet  futon : 

(2)  those  wIk>  regard  him  as  a  polity  now  presrat; 

(3)  those  who  regard  him  as  an  iDdividnal  alnady 
past  away;  (4)  those  who  consider  that  nt^in^ 
is  meant  beyond  antichristian  and  lawkss  priadpk, 
not  embodied  either  in  an  indlvidoal  or  in  a  special 
polity. 

1.  The  first  opinion  held  in  the  Church  ww 
that  the  Antichrist  was  a  real  person  who  wooU 
appear  in  the  world  when  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance was  come.  The  only  point  on  whtdi 
any  question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  be  a 
man  armed  with  Satanic  powere  or  Satan  hioMJf. 
That  he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  Satanic 
powers  is  the  opinion  of  Justin  Martyr,  A.a  10-> 
{Dial.  371,  20,  21,  Thfa-ibii,  1722);  of  InnanN 
A.D.  140  {Op.  V.  25,  437,  Giubii,  1702);  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  1..D.  150  {De  Ses.  Cam.  c  24 ;  Apol.  c 
32);  of  Origen,  a.d.  184  {Op.  i.  667,  Ddarw. 
1733) ;  of  his  contemporary,  Hippolytus  {Dc  Afti- 
chriato,  57,  Fabridi,  Hamburgi,  1716);  of  Cypnsa. 
A.D.  250  {Ep.  68;  Op.  120,  Oxon.  16«2);  et 
Victorinua,  A.D.  270  {Bibl.  Pair.  Magna,  m.  p. 
136,  Col.  Agrip.  1618);  of  Lactantius,  A.D.  3i» 
{Dio.  Irut.  vii.  17) ;  of  Cyril  of  Jerusakni.  a.i>. 
315  {Catech.  xv.  4) ;  of  Jerome,  a  J).  330  {Op.  i». 
pars  i.  209,  Paiisiis,  1693) ;  of  Chmostom,  il^. 
347  {Comm.  m  //.  IT^ess.) ;  of  Hilary  of  Poictien. 
A.D.  350  {Comm.  m  Matt.);  d  Ai^ustiae,  a.d. 
354  (De  Civit.  Dei,  xx.  19);  of  Ambrose.  aJ>. 
380  {Comm.  in  Luc.).  The  authors  of  the  Stbyilm 
Oracles,  a.d.  150,  and  of  the  Apostolical  Coastinh 
tions,  Celsus  (see  Orig,  c.  CeU.  lib.  vi.)  Ephma 
Syrus,  A.D.  370,  Theodoret,  A.D.  430,  and  a  tW 
othei  writers  seem  to  have  r^arded  the  Antiehm: 
as  the  devil  himself  rather  than  as  bis  miaetrr  *" 
an  enumation  from  him.  Bat  they  may,  perhaps 
have  meant  no  more  than  to  express  the  tdnititT  ^' 
his  character  and  his  power  with  that  of  Sazu. 
Each  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  nftm^ 
gives  his  own  judgment  with  respect  to  sent  ^ 
ticulars  which  may  be  expected  in  the  ADtrhr.<. 
whilst  they  all  i^ree  in  representing  him  «-*  "» 
penon  about  to  come  shortly  Wfoiv  the  ^*»'»'' 
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ind  final  appeaniice  of  Christ,  and  to  be  destroyed 
br  His  presence.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  bhn  as 
the  man  of  the  apostasy,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
persecutionB  which  he  would  cause.  Irenaeus  de- 
scribes him  as  sdmming  up  the  apostasy  in  him- 
self; as  harinp^  his  seat  at  Jerusalem ;  as  identical 
with  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  (c.  28):  as  foreshadowed 
by  the  unjust  judge ;  as  being  the  man  who 
".should  come  in  his  own  name;"  and  as  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (c.  30).  Tertullian  identifies 
him  with  the  Beast,  and  supposes  him  to  be  about 
to  arise  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (De  Res. 
Cam.  c.  25).  Origen  describes  him  in  Eastern  phrase 
as  the  child  of  the  Devil  and  the  counterpart  of 
Christ.  Hippolytus  undorstands  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  be  represented  by  the  Apocalyptic  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  by  the  Fal»6  Prophet  who 
would  restore  the  wounded  Beast  by  his  crafl  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws.  Cyprian  sees  him 
typified  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes  {Exhort,  od  Mart. 
c.  11).  Victorinus,  with  several  others — mis- 
Qoderstanding  St.  PauFs  expression  that  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  was  in  his  day  working — supposes 
th^  the  Antichrist  will  be  a  revivified  hero ;  Lac- 
tantius  that  he  will  be  a  king  of  Syria,  bom  of  an 
evil  spirit ;  Cyiil  that  he  will  be  a  magician,  who 
by  his  arts  will  get  the  mastery  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Jerome  describes  him  as  the  son  of  the 
Devil  sitting  in  the  Church  as  though  he  were  the 
Son  of  God ;  Chrysostom  as  kwTiB96s  ris  sitting 
in  the  Temple  of  God,  that  is,  in  all  the  churches, 
not  merely  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  St.  An- 
gustine  as  the  adveraaiT  holding  power  for  three 
and  a  half  yeara — the  Beast,  perhaps,  representing 
Satan's  empii'e.  The  primitive  belief  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  St.  Jerome.  In  his 
Commentary  on  Daniel  he  writes— "Let  us  say 
that  which  all  ecclesiastical  writers  have  handed 
down,  viz.,  that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
Roman  empire  is  to  be  destroyed,  tliere  will  be  ten 
kings  who  will  divide  the  Roman  world  amongst 
them  ;  and  there  will  arise  an  eleventh  little  king, 
who  will  subdue  three  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is, 
the  king  of  Egypty  of  Africa,  and  of  Ethiopia,  as 
we  shall  hereatler  show.  And  on  these  having 
been  slain,  the  seven  other  kings  will  also  submit. 
'  And  behold,*  he  says,  *  in  the  ram  were  the  eyes 
of  a  man.'  This  is  that  we  may  not  suppose  him 
to  be  a  devil  or  a  demon,  as  some  have  thought, 
but  a  man  in  whom  Satan  will  dwell  utterly  and 
bodily.  '  And  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,'  for 
he  is  *  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  who 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  making  himself  as 
God'"  {Op.  vol.  iv.  p.  511,  Col.  Agrip.  1616). 
In  his  Comment,  on  Dan.  xi.,  and  in  his  reply  to 
Algasia's  ele^euth  question,  he  works  out  the  same 
riew  in  greater  detail.  The  same  line  of  interpre- 
tation continued.  Andreas  of  Caesarea,  a.d.  550, 
explains  him  to  be  a  king  actuated  by  Satan, 
who  will  reunite  the  old  Roman  empire  and  reign 
at  Jerusalem  (In  Apoc.  c.  xiii.) ;  Aretas,  A.D.  650, 
as  a  king  of  the  Romans  who  will  reign  over  the 
Sarafans  in  Bagdad  {In  Apoc.  c.  xiii.) ;  John 
Damascene,  A.D.  800,  repeats  the  primitive  belief 
{Orth.  ltd.  1.  iv.  c.  26);  Adso,  A.D.  950,  says 
thAt  a  Frank  kmg  will  reunite  the  Roman  empire, 
ami  that  he  will  abdicate  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that, 
on  the  dissolution  of  his  kingdom,  the  Antichrist 
will  be  revealed.  The  ?ame  writer  supposes  that 
he  will  be  born  in  B-ibylon,  that  he  will  be  etlucated 
at  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin,  and  that  he  will  pro- 
claim himself  the  Son  of  God  at  Jerusalem  (  Tract. 
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Ml  Antichr.  apud  Auffust.  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  454, 
Paris,  1637).  Theophylact,  a.d.  1070,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  who  will  cairy  Satan  about  with 
him.  Albert  the  Great,  Cardinal  Hugo,  and  Alex- 
ander de  Hales,  repeat  the  received  tradition  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  So  also  Thomas  Aquinas,  a.d. 
1260,  who  recurs  to  the  tradition  with  regard  to 
the  birth  of  Antichrist  at  Babylon,  saying  that  he 
will  be  instructed  in  the  Magian  philosophy,  and 
that  his  doctrine  and  miracles  will  be  a  parody  of 
those  of  the  Lamb.  The  received  opinion  of  the 
twelfth  centnry  is  bronght  before  us  in  a  striking 
and  dramatic  manner  at  the  interview  between 
King  Richard  L  and  the  Abbot  Joachim  at  Me»- 
sipa,  as  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  T<and. 
"  I  thought,"  said  the  king,  "  that  Antichrist 
would  be  bom  in  Antioch  or  in  Babylon,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  would  reign  in  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  in  Jeiiisalem ;  and  would  walk  in  that 
land  in  which  Christ  walked ;  and  would  reign  in 
it  for  three  years  and  a  half;  and  would  dispute 
against  Elijah  and  Enoch,  and  would  kill  them ; 
and  would  afterwards  die ;  and  that  after  his  death 
God  would  give  sixty  days  of  repentance,  in  which 
those  might  i^epent  which  should  have  erred  from 
the  way  of  truth,  and  have  been  seduced  by  the  - 
preaching  of  Antichrist  and  his  false  prophets."  Th  is 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  defended  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Rouen  and  Auzerre  and  by  the  bishop  of 
Bayonnc,  who  were  present  at  the  int«rview :  but 
it  was  not  Joachim's  opinion.  He  maintained  the 
seven  heads  of  the  Beast  to  be  Herod,  Nero,  Con- 
stantiua,  Mahomet,  Melsemut,  who  were  past; 
Saladin,  who  was  then  living ;  and  Antichrist,  who 
was  shortly  to  come,  being  ali^eady  bom  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  Apostolic 
See  (Rc^er  de  Hoveden  in  Richard  /.,  anno 
1190).*  In  his  own  work  on  the  Apocalypse 
Joachim  speaks  of  the  second  Apocalyptic  beast  as 
being  governed  by  ^  some  great  prelate  who  will 
be  like  Simon  Magus,  and  as  it  were  universal 
pontiff  throughout  the  world,  and  be  that  very 
Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks."  These  are 
very  noticeable  words.  Gregoiy  I.  had  long  since 
(a.d.  590)  declared  that  any  man  who  held  even 
the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  popes  of  Rome 
soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves,  would 
be  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Araulphus  bishop 
of  Orleans  (or  perhaps  Gerbert),  in  an  invective 
against  John  XV.  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  a.d. 
991,  had  declared  that  if  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
destitute  of  charity  and  puffed  up  with  knowledge, 
he  was  Antichrist — if  destitute  both  of  charity  and 
of  knowledge,  t^at  he  was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi, 
tom.  ix.  p.  132,  Ven.  1774) ;  but  Joachim  is  the 
first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such  a  pontiff 
was  Antichrist,  but  that  the  Antichrist  would  be  a 
Universalis  J'ontifeXy  and  that  he  would  occupy 
the  Apostolic  See.  Still,  however,  we  have  no  hint 
of  an  order  or  succession  of  men  being  the  Anti- 
christ. It  is  an  actual  living  inidvidual  man  that 
Joachim  contemplates. 

The  roaster  had  said  that  a  Pope  would  be  the 
Antichrist ;  his  folio wera  began  to  whisper  that  it 
was  the  Pope.  Amalric,  professor  of  logic  and 
theology  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  liave  put  forth  the 
idea.     It  was  taken  up  by  three  different  classes ; 

-       -  -  -         *  II 

•  The  BollandUts  reject  the  story  or  this  interview  as 
an  invention.  It  has  also  been  suggested  (see  M.  Stuart) 
that  Joachim's  works  have  been  interpolated. 
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bv  the  moral  igts,  who  were  scandalized  at  the  laxity 
of  the  Papal  Court ;  by  the  ImperialistB,  in  their 
temporal  struggle  with  the  Papacy ;  and,  perhape 
independently,  by  the  Waldenses  and  their  followers 
in  their  spiritual  struggle.  Of  the  first  daas  we 
roar  find  examples  in  the  Franciscan  enthusiasts 
Peter  John  of  Olivi,  Teksphoms,  Ubertinus,  and 
John  of  Pans,  who  saw  a  mystic  Antichrist  at 
Rome,  and  looked  forward  to  a  real  Antichrist  in 
the  futura;  and  again  in  such  men  as  Gixwtdte, 
whom  we  find  asking,  as  in  despair,  whether  the 
name  of  Antichrist  has  not  been  earned  by  the 
Pope  (Matt.  Par.  in  An,  1253,  p.  875,  1640). 
Of  the  second  class  we  may  take  Eberhard  arch- 
bishop of  Solxbiu^  as  a  specimen,  who  denounq^ 
Hildebrand  as  **  faAving,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Antidhrist 
170  years  before  his  time."  He  can  even  name 
the  ten  horns.  They  are  the  "Turks,  Giieeks, 
Egyptians,  Africans,  Spaniards,  French,  English, 
Germans,  Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who  now  occupy 
the  provinces  of  Rome;  and  a  little  horn  has 
grown  up  with  eyes  and  month,  speaking  great 
things,  which  is  reducing  three  of  thete  kingdoms — 
t.  e.  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany — to  subsei-vieiicy, 
is  persecuting  the  people  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
of  God  with  intoleitdbie  opposition,  is  confound- 
ing things  human  and  divine,  and  attempting 
things  unutterable,  execrable  *'  (Aventinus,  jimal, 
Boiorvm,  p.  651,  Lips.  1710).  The  Waldenses 
eagerly  grasped  at  the  same  notion,  and  from  that 
time  it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Thus  we 
slide  from  the  individualist  view,  which  was  held 
unanimously  in  the  Church  for  upwai^  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  to  the  notion  of  a  polity,  or  a  succession 
of  rulers  of  a  polity,  that  polity  being  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  hitherto  received  opinion  now 
vanishes,  and  does  not  af^>ear  again  until  the  ex- 
cesses and  extravagances  of  the  new  opinion  pro- 
duced a  reactim  against  itself. 

2.  The  Waldeuses  also  at  fii-st  regarded  the 
Antichrist  as  an  individual.  The  '  Noble  Lesson,* 
written  in  the  12th  century,  teaches  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  and  personal  Antichrist  ;^  bat  the 
Waldensian  treatise  of  Antichrist  in  the  14th  cen* 
tury  identifies  Antichrist,  Babylon,  the  Fourth 
Beast,  the  Harlot,  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  with  the 
system  of  Popery.  Wickliffites  and  Hussites  held 
the  same  language.  Lord  Cobham  declared  at  his 
trial  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist's  head  (Bede*s 
Works,  p.  38,  Camb.  1849).  Walter  Brute, 
brought  before  the  Bishop's  Couil  at  Hereford  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  pronounced  the  Anti- 
christ to  be  **  the  high  Bishop  of  Rome  calling  him- 
self God's  servant  and  Christ's  chief  vicar  in  tliis 
world"  (Foxe,  iii.  p.  131,  Load.  1844).  •  Thus  we 
1-each  the  Reformation.  Walter  Brute  (a.d.  1393), 
Bullinger  (1504),  Chytraeus  (1571),  Aretius 
(1573),  Foxe  (1586),  Napier  (1593),  Mede  (1632), 
Jurieu  (1685),  Bp.  Newton  (1750),  Cunninghame 
(1813),  Faber  (1814),  Woodhouse  (1828),  Ha- 
bershon  (1843),  identify  the  False  Praphet,  or 
Second  Apocalyptic  Beast,  with  Antichrist  and  with 
the  Papacy;  Marlorat  (a.d.  1574),  King  James  I. 
(1603),  Daubuz  a720),  Galloway  (1802),  the 
First  Apocalyptic  beast:  Brightman  (a.D.  1600), 
Parens  (1615),  Vitringa  (1705),  Gill  (1776), 
Bachmair  (1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Croly  (1828), 

^  "  E  esser  mot  avisa,  cant  veure  l'  Antexrtst. 
Que  DOS  non  crean,  nl  a  son  fait,  nt  a  son  dii : 
Car.  »-gont  I'  eacrtptora.  son  ara  lalt  rnofi  Antezrtst ; 
Car  AntcxrittaoD  tnlt  aquilh  que  contrastan  aXrliL" 
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Fysh  (1837),  EUiott  (1844),  both  the 
That  the  Pope  and  his  system  are  Antkhrist,  w» 
taught  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwiogli,  Mdaacthoo, 
Bucer,  Beza,  Oalixtua,  Bengel,  Mkfaadis,  and  \ij 
almost  all  Protestant  writers  ott  the  CootiocBt. 
Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Eogiidb 
theologians  to  seixe  the  same  weapon  of  ofienee. 
Bp.  Bale  (a.D.  1491),  like  Lather,  Bacer,  and 
Melancthon,  pronounces  the  Pope  in  Europe  sad 
Mahomet  in  Africa  to  be  Antidirist.  The  Pope  is 
Antichrist,  say  Cranmer  (WbrAs,  voL  ii.  p.  46, 
Camb.  1844),  Latimer  {Works,  toL  L  p.  149, 
Camb.  1844), Ridley  {Works,  p.  53, Camb.  1841 X 
Hooper  {Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Osmb.  1852), 
Hutchinson  {Works,  p.  304,  Camb:  1842),  Tjn- 
dale  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  Camb.  1848),  i«ndTi 
{Works,  p.  11,  Camb.  1841),  Phllpot  (Wbris/p. 
152,  Camb.  1842),  Jewell  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
Camb.  1845),  Rogers  (  Works,  p.  182,  Ounb.  1854), 
Fiilke  {Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  Camb.  1848), Brad- 
ford {Works,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).  l)or  is  the 
opinion  oMifined  to  these  16th  uentury  diriaei, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  spedslW 
incensed  against  Popery.  King  James  Md  it 
{Apol,  pro  Juranu  Fidel.  Lond.  1609)  as  stimgiT 
as  Queen  Elizabeth  (see  Jewell,  Letter  to  BuUmg. 
May  22,  1559,  Zurich  Letters,  First  Series,  p  33, 
Camb.  1842) ;  and  the  theologians  of  the  ITth 
century  did  not  repudiate  it,  though  they  less  and 
less  dwelt  upon  it  as  their  struggie  came  to  be  with 
Puritanism  in  place  of  Popery.  Bp.  Andrewcs  mtiQ- 
tains  it  as  a  probable  ooncluaioD  from  the  E^astle  tA 
the  Thessalonians  {Resp.  ad  BeUarm,  p.  304,  Oioiu 
1851) ;  but  he  carefully  explains  that  King  Jsioes 
whom  he  was  defoiding,  IukI  e'xpresMd  hi<  private 
opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  Church,  on  the  sobfeet 
(ibid.  p.  23).  Bramhall  introdace»  linitatioDs  and 
distinctions  {Works,  iii.  p.  520,  Qxf.  1845);  mf^ 
nificantly  sug^^ts  that  there  are  marks  of  Anti- 
christ which  a|^ly  to  the  Geneinl  AssemUy  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  as  much  as  to  the  P<^  or  to  the 
Turk  (ib.  iiL  287) ;  and  declines  to  make  ti:< 
Church  of  &igland  responsible  for  what  iodiridasl 
preachers  or  writers  hiid  said  on  the  subject  is 
momenU  of  exasperatkn  (ib.  ii.  .582).  From  this 
time  forward  the  Papal-AntMhrist  theory  is  net 
to  be  found  in  any  theologians  of  name  in  ik 
English  Church,  nor  indeed  in  the  sixtenth  on- 
tury  does  it  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  En^and. 
Hard  names  were  bandied  about,  and  the  hardoi 
of  all  being  Antichrist,  it  was  not  neglected.  Bit 
the  idea  of  the  Pope  being  the  Antichrist  ww  mi 
the  idea  of  tlie  English  Reformation,  nor  was  H 
evor  applied  to  the  Pope  in  his  Patriarchal  er 
Archiepiscopal,  but  solely  in  his  distinctively  Pkpal 
character.  But  the  more  that  the  aober  and 
leained  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  ga^  np 
this  application  of  the  term,  the  nsore  violitftir  it 
was  insisted  upon  by  men  of  little  charity  &sd  ooo- 
tracted  views.  A  string  of  writer*  followed  etd) 
other  in  succession,  who  added  nothing  to  the  inter* 
pretation  of  prophecy,  but  found  eadi  the  cnvtiM 
of  his  own  brain  in  tht  sacred  book  <^  the  K«i^ 
lation,  grouping  history  in  any  arbitraiy  nans'r 
that  they  chose  around  the  oentiml  figme  of  tk 
Papal  Antichrist. 

3.  A  reaction  followed.     Some  rctuivcd  to  the 
ancient  idea  of  a  future  individual  Antichriit,  *• 


—fja  XMa  Uyc*m,l  Abt.  See  RaynMurd's  CVu  dtf 
Potties  Origmaks  de$  TnMJbtukmrt,1L^  leO;  Af^<>' 
to  vol.  iii.  of  Elliott's  Beme  ApaoalvpHemi,  Load.  If4<. 
Hsllam's  LiL  Eunpe,  i.  p.  38  (note).  I^d.  IIM. 
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Lacuuza  or  Benezm  (a.  d.  1810),  Burgb,  Saxnnel 
Mutland,  Newman  {Tracts  for  the  2Vm«9,  No. 
83),  Charles  Maitlaod  {Prophetic  Interpretation), 
Othere  THneferred  looking  upon  him  as  long  past, 
and  fixed  npoa  one  or  another  persecntor  or  her»- 
siarch  as  the  man  Jn  whom  the  predictions  as  to 
Antichrist  fomid  their  fulfilment.  There  seems  to 
be  no  trace  of  this  idea  for  more  than  1600  years 
in- the  Chnrch.  But  it  has  been  taken  up  by  two 
opposite  classes  of  expounders,  by  Romanists  who 
were  aoxions  to  avert  the  applicatk>n  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic profrfiecies  from  the  Papacy,  and  by  others, 
who  were  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  the  pro> 
pbetic  import  of  the  Apocalypse^  bat  to  confine 
the  seer's  ken  within  the  closiest  and  narrowest 
limits  that  were  possible.  Alcasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
taking  a  hint  from  Victorinos,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  (a.  d.  1604)  to  have  su^sted  that  the 
A]x>calyptic  prophecies  did  not  extend  farther  than 
to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Constantine. 
This  view,  with  variations  by  Grotius,  is  taken  up 
and  expounded  by  Bossuet,  Calmet,  De  Sacy,  Eich- 
hom.  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Moses  Stuai-t,  David- 
son. The  general  view  of  the  school  is  that  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism  in  the  fii'st,  and  over  Heathenism 
in  the  third  century.  Mariana  sees  Antichrist  in 
Nero ;  Bossuet  in  Diocletian  and  in  Julian ;  Gro- 
tius in  Caligula ;  Wetstein  in  Titus ;  Hammond  in 
Simon  Magus  ( Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  620,  Loud. 
1631);  Whitby  in  the  Jews  {Comm,  vol.  ii.  p. 
431,  Lond.  1760);  Le  Clerc  in  Simon,  son  of 
Giora,  a  leader  of  the  rebel  Jews ;  Schottgen  in  the 
Pharisees ;  Nossett  and  Krause  in  the  Jewiiih  zealots ; 
Harduin  in  the  High  Priest  Ananias;  F.  D.  Maurice 
in  Vitellius  {On  the  Apocalypse,  Camb.  1860). 

4.  The  same  spirit  that  refuses  to  regard  Satan 
as  an  individual,  naturally  looks  upon  the  Anti* 
cbrist  as  an  evil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a 
person  or  in  a  polity.  Thus  Koppe,  Storr,  Nitzsch, 
Pelt.     (See  Alfbrd,  Qk.  Test.  iii.  69.) 

We  do  not  gain  much  by  a  review  of  the  opinions 
of  the  commutators.  In  the  case  of  prophecy,  par- 
tially at  least  unfulfilled,  little  is  to  be  expected. 
Of  the  foar  opinions  which  we  have  exhibited,  the 
last  is  in  accordance  neither  with  St.  Paul  nor  St. 
John,  for  St.  Paul  describes  the  Adversary  as  being 
distinctly  a  man ;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  coming 
of  Antichrist  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  describes  Antichristianism 
as  rh  tov  kmxpioTOv,  thereby  showing  that  Anti- 
christianism is  Antichristianism  because  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  concrete  Antichrist.  The  third  opi- 
nion is  plainly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  persons 
fixed  upon  as  the  Antichrist  have  severally  passed 
away,  but  Christ's  glorious  presence,  which  is  im- 
mediately to  succeed  the  Antichrist,  has  not  yet 
been  vouchsafed.  The  majority  of  those  who 
maintain  the  second  opinion  are  shown  to  be  in 
the  wi'ong  because  they  represent  as  a  polity  what 
St.  Paal  distinctly  describes  9»  a  man.  The  ma- 
jority of  \hx»e  who  hold  the  first  opinion  are  in  like 
manner  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  because  they 
reptvsent  as  an  individual  what  the  Apocalypse  de- 
monstrably pictures  as  a  polity.  We  are  unable 
to  follow  any  one  interpreter  or  any  one  school  of 
interpreters,  llie  opinions  of  the  two  last  schools 
we  are  able  to  see  are  wholly  false  :  the  two  first 
appesir  to  contain  the  truth  between  them,  but  so 
divided  as  to  be  untrue  in  the  mouth  of  almost  any 
individual  expositor  who  has  entered  into  details. 
We  return  to  Scripture. 
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St.  Paul  says  tiiat  there  are  two  things  which  are 
to  precede  the  Day  of  Christ,  the  AirooTAurfa  and 
the  revelation  of  tlie  Adversary ;  but  he  does  not 
flay  that  these  two  things  are  contemporary :  on 
the  contrary,  though  he  does  not  directly  express 
it,  he  implies  that  there  was  to  be  a  succession  of 
events.     First,  it  would  seem,  an  unnamed  and  to 
us  unknown  obstacle  has  to  be  removed :  then  was 
to  follow  the  **  Apoetmj ;"  after  this,  the  Adversary 
was  to  arise,  and  Uti&n  was  to  come  his  destruction. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  word  **  apostasy,"  as 
ordinarily  used,  does  not  give  the  exact  meaning  of 
1^  A«'o<rTa(rfa.     The  A.  V.  has  most  rarrectly  ren- 
dei-ed  the  original  by  *'  falling  away,"  having  only 
failed  of  entire  exactness  by  omitting  to  give  the 
value  of  the  article.®     An   open  and  unblushing 
denial  and  rejection  of  all  belief,  which  is  implied  in 
our  '*  apostasy,"  is  not  implied  in  hrooraffia.     It 
means  one  of  two  things:  (1)  Political  defection 
(Gen.  xiv.  4 ;    2  Chron.  xiii.  6 ;    Acts  v.  37) ; 
(2)  Religious  defection  (Acts  xxi.  21 ;    1  Tim.  iv. 
1 ;  Heb.  iii.  12).    The  first  is  the  common  classical 
use  of  the  word.     The  second  is  more  usual  in  the 
N.  T.    Cyril  of  Jerusalem  seems  to  understand  the 
word  rightly  when  he  says  in  reference  to  this 
passage :  Nvv  Hik  i<n\v  ^  &iroirra<rfa'  iac4imi(raif 
ykp  01  JkvBptavoi  r%$  hpBijs  iriortus  .  .  •  Air^<m^ 
oay  ykp  oi  &y0pwiroi  itirh  r^s  dXi}9cfar  .  .  .  Afhnii 
roiwv  ior\y  ^  hirooraola'  neol  fidWti  irpooZo- 
KooBat  6  Mx'ipos  (S.  Cyril.  Catech.  xv.  9,  Op.  p. 
228:  Paris,  1720).     And  St  Ambrose,  "  A  vert 
religione pleriqne  lapi  errore desciscent "  {Comm, 
in  Luc.  XX.  20).     This  *'  falling   away "  implies 
peirsons  who  fall  away,  the  iitoorcurla  consists  of 
itT6<rrarai,  Supposing  the  existence  of  an  organized 
religious  body,  some  of  whom  should  fall  away 
from  the  true  faith,  the  persons  so  falling  away 
would   be   itT6(rrarai,   though   still  formally  un- 
severed  from  the  religious  body  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  the  religious  body  itself,  while  from 
one  side  and  in  respect  to  its  faithful  members  it 
would  retain  its  chai-acter  and  name  as  a  religious 
body,  might  yet  from  another  side  and  in  respect  to 
its  other  members  be  designated  an  iiroorcurfa. 
It  is  such  a  corrupted  religious  body  as  this  that 
St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  by  the  hirooraoia  which 
he  foretells  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.     In 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  he  describes  this  religious 
defection  by  some  of  its  peculiar  characteristics. 
These  are,  seducing  spirits,  doctrines  of  demons, 
hypocritical  lying,  a  seared  conscience,  a  forbidding 
of  marriage  and  of  meats,  a  foim  of  godliness  with- 
out the  power  thereof  (1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5). 
It  has  been  usual,  as  we  have  seen,  to  identity  the 
Beast  of  the  Apocalypse  with  St.  Paul's  Man  of 
Sin.     It  is  impossible,  as  we  have  said,  to  do  so. 
But  it  is  possible,  and  more  than  possible,  to  identify 
the  Beast  and  the  inroor curia.     Can  we  find  any 
thing  which  will  serve  as  the  antitype  of  both  ? 
In  order  to  be  the  antity{)e  of  St.  John's  Beast  it 
must  be  a  polity,  arising,  n'ot   immediately,  but 
shortly,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
gaining  great  influence  in  the  world,  and  getting 
the  mastery  over  a  certain  number  of  those  nation- 
alities which  like  itself  grew  out  of  that  empire 
(Dan.  vii.  24).    It  must  last  three  and  a  half  times, 
t.  e.  nearly  twice  a^  long  as  the  empii-e  of  Assyria, 
or  Persia,  or  Grecia,  to  which   only  two   times 
seem  to  be  allotted  (Dan.  vii.  12).  '  It  must  blas- 

«  For  the  force  of  the  article,  see  Bp.  Mlddletou  in  loe. 
(Qk.  Art.  p.  383,  Camb.  1833). 
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pheme  against  God,  t.  e.  it  must  arrogate  to  itself 
or  claim  for  creatures  the  honour  due  to  God  alone/ 
It  must  be  an  object  of  wonder  and  worship  to  the 
world  (Rer.  xiii.  6).  It  must  put  forward  un- 
blushing claims  in  behalf  of  itself,  and  be  full  of  its 
own  perfections  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  At  a  certain  period 
in  its  history  it  must  put  itself  under  the  guidance 
of  Rome  (Rev.  xviii.  3),  and  remain  ridden  by  her 
until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (Rev.  xviii.  2); 
its  own  existence  being  still  prolonged  until  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  glory  (Rev.  xix.  20).  To  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  St.  Paul's  description,  its  es- 
sential features  must  be  a  falling  away  from  the 
true  faith  (2  Thess.  ii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1),  and  it 
must  be  furtiier  characterized  by  the  specific  quali- 
ties already  transcribed  finom  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy. 

The  antitype  may  be  found  in  the  corrupted 
Church  of  Christ,  in  so  ftur  as  it  was  corrupted. 
The  same  body,  in  so  &r  as  it  maintained  the  faith 
and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  **  fell  away"  from  God,  was  the  Avoo'rao'fa, 
just  as  Jerusalem  of  old  was  at  once  Sion  the 
beloved  city,  and  Sodom  the  bloody  dty — the 
Church  of  God  and  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  three  and  a  half  times  of 
the  Bnst's  continuance  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  and  of  the 
Bride's  suffering  in  the  wilderness  CKev.  xii.  6), 
would  necessarily  be  conterminous,  for  the  persecuted 
and  the  persecutors  would  be  the  faithful  and  the 
unfaithful  members  of  the  same  body.  These  times 
would  have  commenced  when^he  Church  lapsed 
from  her  purity  and  firom  her  first  love  into  unfkith- 
fulness  to  God,  exhibited  especially  in  idolatry  and 
creature-worship.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  religions 
defection  to  grow  up  by  degrees.  We  should  not 
therefore  be  able  to  lay  the  fmger  on  any  special 
moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St.  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem considered  that  it  was  already  existing  in 
his  time.  **  NoWf'  he  says,  *'  is  the  i.irotrraa'lat 
for  men  have  fallen  away  linr4<rniffaaf)  from  the 
right  faith.  This  thai  is  the  hiKOffreuricL,  and  we 
must  begin  to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  already  he 
has  b^un  to  send  his  forerunnov,  that  the  prey 
may  be  ready  for  him  at  his  comii^  "  (Cateoh.  xv. 
9).  It  was  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  that  the 
Church  formally  committed  itself  for  the  first  time 
(a.d.  787)  by  the  voice  of  a  General  Council  to 
&lse  doctrine  and  idolatrous  practice.  The  afler 
acquiescence  m  the  Hildebrandine  theoiy  of  the 
Papal  Supremacy  would  be  typified  by  the  Beast 
taking  the  woman  who  represents  the  sevm-hilled 
city  on  its  back  as  its  guide  and  director.  From 
the  twelfUi  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partially 
to  the  present  day,  this  Hildebrandine  idea  has 
reigned  over  and  has  been  the  governing  spirit  of 
the  corrupted  Church.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  i.e.  of 
Rome,  would  be  as  yet  futura,  as  well  as  the  still 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  corrupted  Church,  on 
the  day  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  period  of 
the  three  and  a  half  times  would  continue  duwn  to  the 
final  moment  that  this  destruction  takes  place. 

VII.  The  Apocalyptic  False  Prop^t.— There 
is  a  *  second  Apocalyptic  Beast :  the  Beast  from 
the  Earth  (Rev.  xiii.  11),  or  the  False  Prophet 
(Kev.  xix.  20).     Can  we  identify  this  Beast  either 

<*  The  word  "  blasphemy  "  has  come  to  bear  a  second- 
ary meaning,  which  it  does  not  bear  tn  Scripture. 
Schleusner  (m  voe.)  rightly  explains  it,  Dken  et  facen 
quibu*  majestat  Dei  violatur.  The  Jews  accused  onr 
Lord  of  bla^hemy  beciiuae  He  daimeil  divine  power 
a!)4l  the  divine  attributes  (MatU  Ix.  2 ;  xxvl.  64 ;  John  x. 
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with  the  individual  Antichrist  of  the  E^stln  or 
with  the  corrupt  polity  of  the  Apocalj'pse?  We 
were  compelled  to  regard  the  First  Beast  as  a  polity 
by  its  being  identical  with  that  which  dearly  is  a 
polity,  the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel.  There  is  no  $cdi 
necessity  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  regardiDg 
the  Second  Beast  as  a  polity,  beyond  the  fact  of  its 
being  described  under  a  similar  6gure  to  that  by 
whidk  a  polity  had  been  just  previously  described. 
This  presumption  is  more  than  counterbalanced  bv 
the  individualizing  title  of  the  False  Prophet  which 
he  bears  (Rev.  xvi.  13,  xix.  20).  His  diaraeter- 
istics  are---(l)  **  doing  great  wonders,  so  that  be 
maketh  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  tfa* 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men"  (Rev.  xui.  13).  This 
power  of  miracle-working,  we  should  note,  is  not 
attributed  by  St  John  to  the  First  Beast ;  but  it  k 
one  of  the  chief  signs  of  St.  Paul's  Adveraary, 
"  whose  coming  is  with  all  power  and  signit  asd 
lying  wonders"  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  (2)  "He  de- 
ceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means 
of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  th^ 
sight  of  the  Beast"  (Rev.  xiii.  14).  **  He  wrmurtit 
miracles  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  receive 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  and  worshipped  the  ima^ 
of  the  Beast"  (Rev.  xix.  20).  Tn  like  manner,  nr 
spedal  power  of  beguiling  is  attributed  to  the  Yiisi 
Beast ;  but  the  Adversary  is  possessed  of  "  all  d<^ 
oeivableness  of  imrighteousness  in  them  that  peri^ 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  troth  thst 
they  might  be  saved  "  (2  Thess.  u.  10>  (3)  H? 
has  horns  like  a  lamb,  t.  e.  he  bears  an  outward 
resemblance  to  the  Messiah  (Rev.  xiii.  11);  and  the 
Adversary  aU  in  the  temple  of  God  showim;  hhn- 
self  that  he  is  God  (2  Thess.  ii.  4).  (4)  His  titie 
is  The  False  Prophet,  6  V*viowpo^4fnis  (Rev.  xri. 
13,  xix.  20);  and  onr  Lord,  whom  Antichrist 
counterfeits,  is  emphatically  6  Upo^/tinfs.  The 
Ycv8oirpo^i|Tcu  of  Matt.  xxiv.  24  are  the  forern>- 
ners  of  6  YcvSoirpo^^nir,  as  John  the  Bsptirt  of  the 
True  Prophet.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
if  the  Antichrist  appears  at  all  in  the  Book  of  thf 
Revelation  it  is  by  this  Second  Beast  or  the  Fa!.« 
Prophet  that  he  is  represented.  If  this  be  so,  it  f4- 
lows  that  he  is  an  individual  person  who  will  at  srnw 
future  time  arise,  who  will  ally  himaelf  with  the 
Corrupted  Churvh,  represent  himself  as  her  mini*- 
ter  aiKl  vindicator  (Kev. xiii.  12),  compd  men  bv 
violence  to  pay  reverenlse  to  her  (xiii.  14),  bratiif 
a  new  life  into  her  decaying  frame  by  his  nse  of  the 
secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (xiii.  15),  forbidding  eirU 
rights  to  those  who.  renounce  her  authority  and  re- 
ject her  symbols  (xiii.  1 7),  and  putting  them  to  d«Btb 
by  the  sword  (xiii.  15),  while  personally  he  is  an 
atheistical  blasphemer  (1  John  ii.  22),  and  sons  pp 
in  himself  the  evil  spiiit  of  unbelief  which  has  hem 
working  in  the  world  from  St.  Paul's  days  to  la> 
(2  Thess.  ii.  7).  That  it  is  possible  for  a  pnifsf^ 
unbeliever  and  atheist  to  make  himself  the  dum- 
pion  of  a  corrupt  system  of  religion,  and  to  hecvn^ 
on  political  grounds  as  violent  a  pdwcutor  to  it» 
behalf  as  the  most  fiuiatical  bigot  could  he,  hs^ 
been  proved  by  events  which  hare  aliesdy  a*- 
curred,  and  which  might  again  occnr  on  a  mo-^ 
gigantic  and  terrible  soUe.  The  Antkhriatt  ^tx>-il^ 
thus  combine  the  forces,  generally  and  han-)T 

33).  There  was  nothing  in  our  Lord's  wordi  whkb  '^ 
most  bitter  malignity  could  have  called  blaifiliemou  .t 
the  later  sense  which  the  word  has  come  to  bear,  ft  H 
of  course  In  the  Scriptural,  not  In  the  modem,  frtii*  \x*i 
St.  John  attributes  blasphemy  to  the  Bent.  (See  WvnlH 
worth.  On  the  ^oealjfpte,  p.  62s  ) 
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antagonistic,  of  Infidelity  and  Saperstition.  In 
JtM  would  consist  the  special  horror  of  the  reign 
of  the  Antichrist.  Hence  also  the  special  soffer- 
ins^s  of  the  &ithfal  believers  until  Christ  hina- 
felfonce  Again  appeared  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  Libertjr  and  Religion. 

The  sum  of  Scripture-teaching  with  regard  to 
the  Antichrist,  then,  appears  to  be  as  follows.  Al- 
ready in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  there  was  the 
mjBtery  of  iniquity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  at 
work.  It  embodied  itself  in  Tsrious  shapes — ^in  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  St.  John's  days,  in  the  Jewish 
impostors  who  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in 
all  heresiarchs  and  unbelievers,  especially  those 
whose  heresies  had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  Incar- 
natioQ  of  Christ,  and  in  the  great  persecutors  who 
from  time  to  time  afflicted  the  Church.  But  this 
.Antidiristian  Spirit  was  then,  and  is  still,  diffused. 
It  had  not,  and  it  has  not  yet,  gathered  itself  into 
the  one  person  in  whom  it  will  be  one  day  com- 
pletely and  fully  manifested.  There  was  something 
which  prevented  the  open  manifestation  of  the 
Antichrist  in  the  Apostles'  days  which  they  spoke 
of  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  unwilling  to  name 
in  lettersw  What  this  obstacle  was,  or  is,  we  can- 
not now  know.  The  gmeral  opinion  of  the  early 
writers  and  fathers  is  that  it  was  the  power  of 
secular  law  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Empire  fell,  and  upon  its  &11,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  full,  there  arose  a  secularization  and 
eorruption  of  the  Chureh,  which  would  not  have 
ben  so  secularized  and  corrupted  hod  it  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  jealousy  of  the  imperial  power. 
The  secularization  and  corruption  increasing,  the 
Church,  which  from  one  point  of  view  and  in  re- 
ipect  to  some  of  its  members  was  considered  as  the 
Church  of  Christ,  from  another  j^int  of  view  and 
in  respect  to  others  of  its  members  came  to  be 
regarded  as  no  better  than  an  iixoimurla.  Time 
passing  on,  the  corrupt  element,  getting  still  more 
the  mastery,  took  the  Papacy  on  its  back  and  gave 
itself  up  to  be  directed  from  Rome.  So  far  we 
8peak  of  the  pnst.  It  would  appear  further  that 
there  is  to  be  evolved  from  the  womb  of  the  Cor- 
nipt  Chureh,  whether  after  or  before  the  fall  of 
Rome  does  not  appear,  an  individual  Antichrist, 
who,  being  himself  a  scofier  and  contemner  of  all 
religion,  will  yet  act  as  the  Patron  and  Defender  of 
the  Corrupt  Church,  and  compel  men  to  submit  to 
her  sway  by  the  force  of  the  secular  arm  and  by 
means  of  bloody  persecutions.  He  wUl  unite  the 
old  foes  Superstition  and  Unbelief  in  a  combined 
attack  on  Liberty  and  Religion.  He  will  have, 
finally,  a  power  of  performing  lying  roii-acles  and 
beguiling  souls,  being  the  embodiment  of  Satanic 
as  distinct  from  brutal  wickedness.  How  long  his 
power  will  last  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  three 
and  a  half  times  do  not  refer  to  his  reign  (as  is 
usually  imagined),  but  to  the  continuance  of  the 
iwooTturfa.  We  only  know  that  his  continnance 
will  be  short.  At  last  he  will  be  <l»troyed  to- 
gether with  the  Corrupt  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
corrupt,  at  the  glorious  appearance  of  Christ,  which 
will  usher  in  the  millennial  triumph  of  the  fiiithfnl 
and  hitherto  perKecuted  members  of  the  Chureh. 

(B.)  There  are  points  which  require  further  elu- 
cidation : — 

1.  The  tneaning  cf  the  name  Antichrist.  Mr, 
Grcswell  argues  at  some  length  that  the  only  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  word  is  Counterfeit-Christ  or 
Pro-ChristOf  and  denies  that  the  idea  of  Adversary 
to  Christ  is  involved  in  the  word.     Mr.  G  res  well's 
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authority  is  great ;  but  he  has  been  in  this  case  too 
hasty  in  drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  instances 
which  he  has  cited.  It  is  true  that  '*  ami  is  not 
synonymons  with  Kord"  but  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  evidence  which  any  Greek  Lexicon  supplies 
that  the  word  Arr/,  both  in  composition  and.  by 
itself,  will  bear  the  sense  of  **  opponent  to."  It  is 
probable  that  both  senses  are  combined  in  the  word 
Antichrist,  as  in  the  wori  Antipope,  which  is  very 
exact  in  its  resemblance,  but  the  primary  notion 
which  it  conveys  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  of 
antagonism  than  rivalry.  SeeGreswell,  Exposition 
of  t)ie  Parablea,  vol.  i.  p.  372,  sq. ;  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Apocalypse^  p.  512. 

2.  The  meaning  of  rh  Kar4xov,  What  is  that 
thing  which  withholdeth  (2  Thess.  ii.  6)?  and 
why  is  it  apparaitly  described  in  the  following 
verse  as  a  person  (6  Kurixmv)  ?  There  is  a  re- 
markable unanimity  among  ue  early  Christian 
writers  on  this  point.  They  explain  Uie  obstacle^ 
known  to  the  Theesalonians  but  unknown  to  us,  to 
be  the  Roman  Empire.  ThusTertuUiaa  De  Resur, 
Cam.f  c.  24,  and  Apol,,  c.  32 ;  St.  Chrysostom  and 
Theophybct  on  2  Thcts.  ii.;  Hippolytus,  DeAnti- 
christo,  c.  49 ;  St.  Jerome  on  Dui.  vii. ;  St.  Augus- 
tine, De  Cio.  Dei,  xz.  19 ;  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Catech,  xr.  B  (see  Dr.  H.  More's  Works,  bk.  ii.  c. 
19,  p.  690 ;  Mede,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  656 ;  Alford, 
Gk,  Test.  ill.  57 :  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse, 
p.  520).  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
hold  it  to  be  the  determination  of  God.  Theo- 
doret's  view  is  embraced  by  Pelt ;  the  Patristic  in- 
terpretation is  accepted  by  Wordsworth.  Ellicott 
and  Alford  so  far  modify  the  Patristic  interpre- 
tation as  to  explain  the  obstacle  to  be  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  human  law  (rh  Kardxov)  wielded  by 
the  Empire  of  Rome  {6  Kordx^y)  when  TertuUian 
wrote,  but  now  by  the  several  governments  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  explanation  of  Theodoret  is 
tmtenable  on  accotmt  of  St.  Paul's  further  words, 
**  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,"  which  are 
applied  by  him  to  the  obstacle.  The  modification  of 
Ellicott  and  Alford  is  necessary  if  we  suppose  the 
&iro<rTOkrfa  to  be  an  infidel  apostasy  still  future ; 
for  the  Roman  Empire  is  gone,  and  this  apostasy  is 
not  come,  nor  is  the  Wicked  One  revealed.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Patristic  interpretation 
in  its  plainest  acceptation.  How  should  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  Empire  being  the  obstacle  to  the 
revelation  of  Antichrist  have  originated  ?  There 
was  nothing  to  lead  the  early  Christian  writers  to 
such  a  belief.  They  regarded  the  Roman  Empire  as 
idolatrous  and  abominable,  and  would  have  been 
more  dispo<«d  to  consider  it  as  the  precursor  than  as 
the  obstacle  to  the  Wicked  One.  Whatever  the  ob- 
stacle was,  St.  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Thessalo- 
nians  what  it  was.  Those  to  whom  he  had  ])reached 
knew,  and  every  time  that  his  Epistle  was  publicly 
re:iii  (1  Thess.  v.  27),  questions  would  have  been 
asked  by  those  who  did  not  know,  and  thus  the 
recollection  must  have  been  kept  up.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  whence  the  tridition  could  have 
arisen  except  from  St.  Paul's  own  teaching.  It 
may  be  asked,  Why  then  did  he  not  express  it  in 
writing  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth?  St. 
Jerome's  answer  is  sufficient:  ''If  he  had  openly 
and  unreservedly  said,  *  Antichrist  will  not  come 
unless  the  Roman  Empire  be  first  destroyed,*  the 
infant  Church  would  have  been  exposed  in  conse- 
quence to  pei-sei'ution  **  {ad  AUjas.  Qu.  xi.  vol.  iv. 
p.  209,  Paris,  1706).  Remigius  gives  the  same 
reason,  "  He  spoke  obscurely  for  fear  a  Roman 
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should  perhaps  read  the  IDpisUe,  and  raise  a  perse- 
cotion  against  him  and  the  other  Christians,  for 
they  held  that  they  were  to  rule  for  ever  in  the 
world  "  {Bib,  Pair,  Max,  viii.  1018 ;  see  Words- 
woith,  On  the  Apocalypte,  p.  343).  It  would 
appeal*  then  that  the  obstacle  wu  probably  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  on  its  being  taken  out  of  the 
way  there  did  occur  the  "falling  away."  Zion 
the  beloved  city  became  Sodom  the  bloody  city 
— still  Zion  though  Sodom,  still  Sodom  though 
Zion;  According  to  the  yiew  given  above,  tUs 
would  be  the  description  of  the  Church  in  her 
present  Sbtate,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  our 
estate,  until  the  time,  times  and  half  time,  during 
which  the  evil  element  is  allowed  to  remain  within 
her,  shall  have  come  to  their  end. 

3.  YHuU  IS  the  Apocalyptic  Babykn  f  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  by  Bshylon  is  tigured  Rome. 
The  **  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sit- 
teth"  (Rev.  zvii.  9),  and  the  pkin  declaration, 
**  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city 
which  reigneth  "  (i.  e.  in  St.  John's  days)  "  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth  "(Rev.  xvii.  18),  ai-e  too 
strong  evidence  to  be  gainsaid.  There  is  no  com- 
mentator of  note,  ancient  or  modern,  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  who  does  not  acknowledge  so  much. 
But  what  Rome  is  it  that  is  thus  figui-ed  ?  There 
are  four  chief  opinions :  (1)  Rome  Pagan  ;  (2) 
Rome  Papal ;  (3)  Rome  having  hereafter  become 
infidel ;  (4)  Rome  as  a  type  of  the  world.  That 
it  is  old  Pagan  Rome  is  tlie  yiew  ably  contended 
for  by  Bossuet  and  held  in  general  by  the  praeterist 
school  of  interpreters.  That  it  is  Rome  Papal  was 
held  by  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  those  who  preceded  and  have  followed 
them  in  their  line  of  interpretation.  That  it  is 
Rome  having  lapsed  into  infidelity  is  the  view  of 
many  of  the  futurists.  That  it  ia  Rome  as  the 
tyjA  of  the  world  is  su^ested  or  maintained  by 
Tichonius,  Primasius,  Ai-eas,  Albert  the  Great>  and 
in  our  own  days  by  Dr.  Arnold  {On  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Prophecy)  and  Dr.  Newman  {Trpotsfor  the 
Times,  No.  83).  That  the  harlot-woman  must  be 
an  un&ithful  Church  ia  argued  convincingly  by 
Wordsworth  {On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  376),  and  no 
less  decisively  by  Isaac  Williams  (  The  Apocalypse, 
p.  335).  A  close  consideration  of  the  hiuguage 
and  import  of  St.  John's  prophecy  appears,  as 
Mr.  Williams  says,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
on  this  point.  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  seems 
almost  necessarily  to  follow  that  the  unfaithful 
Church  spoken  of  is,  as  Di*.  Woi^sworth  argues, 
the  Church  of  Rome.  And  this  appears  to  be  the 
case.  The  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  is  probably 
the  Church  of  Rome  which  gradually  raised  and 
seated  herself  on  the  back  of  the  Corrupted  Church 
— the  Harlot-rider  on  the  Beast.  A  very  notice- 
able conclusion  follows  from  hence,  which  has  been 
little  marked  by  many  who  have  been  most  anxious 
to  identify  Babylon  and  Rome.  It  is,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Pope  or  the  Papal  system  can  be 
Antichrist,  for  the  Harlot  who  rides  on  the  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  are  wholly  distinct*  After 
Babylon  is  fallen  and  destroyed  (Rev.  xviii.)  the 
Antichrist  is  still  found  (Rev.  xix.).  Indeed  there 
is  hardly  a  feature  in  the  Papal  system  which  is 
similar  in  its  lineaments  to  the  portrait  of  Anti- 
christ as  drawn  by  St.  John,  however  closely  it 
may  resemble  Babylon. 

4.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  ttoo  Wit- 
nesses f  The  usual  interpretation  given  in  tlie 
early  Church  is  that  they  are  Enoch  and  Elijali, 
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who  are  to  appear  m  iht  days  of  Antkhikt,  sad 
by  him  to  be  killed.  Victorinas  substitutes  JeV- 
miah  for  Enoch.  Joachim  would  suggest  Hobss  and 
Elijah  taken  figuxatively  for  some  persooa,  or,  per- 
haps, orders,  actuated  by  their  spirit.  Bullioger, 
Bale,  Chytraeu.*,  Pareus,  Mede,  Vitrii^  uDdentaai 
by  them  the  line  of  Antipapal  remoostraats.  Foie 
takes  them  to  be  Hoss  and  Jerome  of  league; 
Bossuet,  the  early  Christian  martyrs ;  Herder  sod 
Eichhom,  the  chief  priest  Ananas  and  Jesus  slain 
by  the  Zealots ;  Moses  Stoart,  the  sick  and  old  vho 
did  not  fly  from  Jerusalem  on  its  capture  by  the 
Romans;  Maurice,  the  priest  Jeshuaand  the  judge 
Zerubbabel  as  representing  Law  and  Sacrifice ;  Lk 
nnderatands  by  them  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  11- 
chonius  and  Bede,  the  two  Testaments ;  oChen  the 
two  Sacraments.  All  that  we  are  aUe  to  ssy  is 
this.  The  time  of  their  witnening  is  1260  dan, 
or  a  time  times  and  half  a  time.  This  i»  the 
same  period  as  that  during  which  the  ftrwrras-ta 
and  the  power  of  the  Beast  oontinne.  They  vonld 
seem  therefore  to  represent  all  those  who  m  the 
midst  of  the  fiuthlens  are  found  ftithfiil  thnw^ot 
this  time.  Their  being  dcwaibed  as  **  candlestkb" 
would  lead  us  to  regard  them  perhaps  as  Churdics. 
The  place  of  their  temporary  death,  "  the  great 
city,  which  spiritually  is  call^  Sodom  and  Egypt, 
where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified,"  would  sffeir 
to  be  Jerusalem,  as  typifying  the  comipced  Chaicii. 
The  Beast  that  kills  them  ia  not  Antichrist,  bat  the 
faithless  Church. 

5.  The  Nmiber  of  the  Beast,  Nothmg  what- 
ever is  known  about  it.  No  conjecture  that  has 
been  made  is  worth  mentioning  on  the  ground  ot 
its  being  likely  in  any  the  least  degree  to  approii- 
mate  to  the  truth.  1'he  usual  method  of  seekiog 
the  solution  of  t^e  difficulty  is  to  select  the  bsdc 
of  an  individual  and  to  count  the  nnmnical  vsloei 
of  its  constituent  letters.  The  extravagant  co^ 
elusions  which  have  been  made  to  result  froo  tii» 
system  have  naturally  brought  it  into  aisrp|rate, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  much  snore  unsl, 
at  the  time  that  St.  John  wrate,  to  make  calcu- 
lations in  this  manner  than  most  persons  are  do* 
aware.  On  this  principle  Mercury  or  Ibuth  w« 
invoked  under  the  name  of  1218,  Jupiter  luidrr 
that  of  717,  the  Sun  of  6o8  or  XH.  Mr.  Elliott 
quotes  an  enigma  from  the  Sibylline  verses  ic 
some  way  expressing  the  name  of  God,  strikincj 
illustrative  of  the  dudlenge  put  forth  bj  St  Ms* 
and  perhaps  formed  in  part  on  its  model : 

'"Evyia  ypififua'  cx»  *  rvrpa^avXKafiot  ct#u*  pin  M> 
At  rpctc  flu  irpMrat  tvo  )^pofi#t«T'  n(«vatv  «k«<9ti|> 
*H  Aoivi^  a  rd  kotwi. '  max  f  (9ir  a^xim  ri  wiwn. 
Tov  voyr^  8'  ipiBfurv  iiMr9trr6Zt%  mi  SU  Wn* 
Kflu  rpctf  rpioUKoUt,  ew  y*  crrd  *  yM^  M  rw  cU*. 
OvK  ofuniroc  co^  0«a|f  rap'  c^mh  yr  0o^«f(. 

—Sibyll  Orae.  pw  1T1»  Paris,  199- 

supposed  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  Se^t  rwrV*  J^ 
only  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  nwsbcr  </  tbr 
Beast,  made  on  this  principle,  whidi  is  wortbv  <A 
mention  is  one  which  dates  as  early  as  the  ume  c4 
Irenaeus,  and  has  held  its  ground  down  to  the  tiox 
of  Dean  Alford  and  Canon  Wordsworth.  1p0ko 
suggests,  though  he  does  not  adopt,  the  V9'<i 
Aarcivot.  Dr.  Wordsworth  (I860,  thiaiu  n 
possible,  and  Dean  Alford  (1861)  has  *«thc  tfnxr 
est  persuasion  that  no  other  can  he  found  a(^>n*^ 
iug  so  near  to  a  complete  solutioo.*'  Of  ^^ 
names  the  chief  favourites  have  been  Tcirs* 
(Irenaeus),  Apvovfi^   (Hippolytus),   Aa^vr* 
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T IS,  *A,vrtfios  (Tichonins),  rtvffiipiKOs 
(Kapertus),  Kaicos  'O^riyoSf  'AKriBiis 
BXa/3epor,  IlaAai  Batrxayos,  *Afivos 
ail  K  OS  (Arethas),  O d X iri  o s  (Grotius);  Ma- 
o/ieT  IS,  *Airo<rTOTij»,  DioCLES  AuouSTOS 
(Bossuet)  :  Ewald  constructs  **  the  Roman  Caesar  " 
in  Hebrew,  and  Senary  "  the  Caesar  Nero  "  in  the 
same  langui^e.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the 
many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
difficulty — attempts  seldom  even  relieved  by  in- 
genuity— ^may  consult  Wolfius,  Calmet,  Clarke, 
Wrangham,  Tnom.  Probably  the  principle  on 
which  the  explanation  goes  is  false.  Men  have 
looked  for  Antichrist  among  their  foes,  and  have 
tortured  the  name  of  the  person  fixed  upon  into 
beiiuc  of  the  value  of  666.  Hence  Latinuc-  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  Mahomet  at  the  time  of 
the  Saracenic  successes,  Luther  at  the  Refoi-mation, 
Buonaparte  at  the  French  Revolution.  The  name 
to  be  found  b  not  that  of  Antichrist,  but  the  name 
of  the  Beast,  which,  as  we  have  argued,  is  not 
the  same  as  Antichrist.  It  is  probable  that  a 
sounder  method  of  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
I'^aac  Williams,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Maurice. 
There  is  clearly  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  num- 
bers used  in  the  Apocalypse;  and  they  would  ex- 
pUiin  the  three  sixes  as  a  threefold  declension  from 
the  holiness  and  perfection  symbolised  by  the 
number  seven.  We  will  add  an  ingenious  sugges- 
tion by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  will  leave  the 
subject  in  the  same  darkness  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bably destined  to  remain :  "  At  his  first  appear- 
ance," he  writes,  **  he  will  be  hailed  with  accla- 
mations and  hosannahs  as  the  Redeemer  of  Israel, 
another  Judas  Maocabaeus:  and  either  fi-om  the 
initials  of  his  name,  or  from  the  initial  letter  of 
some  Scriptural  motto  adopted  by  him,  an  artificial 
name  will  be  fosmed,  a  cipher  of  his  real  name. 
And  that  abbreviated  name  or  cipher  will  be  osten- 
tatiously displayed  as  their  bodge,  their  watchwoid, 
their  shibboleth,  their  '  Maccabi,'  by  all  his  adhe-- 
rents.  This  artificial  name,  this  mark  or  symbol 
of  the  real  name,  will  be  equal  by  Gematria  to 
666  "  (Jewish  Missionary,  p.  .52,  1848). 

(G.)  Je^rish  and  Mohammedan  traditions  respect- 
ing Antichrist.    The  name  given  by  the  Jews  to 

Antichrist  is  (WTDTJ^)  Armillus.     There  are  se- 

veral  Rabbinical  books  in  which  a  circumstantial 
account  is  given  of  him,  such  as  the  **  Book  of 
Zerubbabel,"  and  others  printed  at  C9nstantinople. 
Boxtorf  gives  an  abridgement  of  their  contents  in 
his  Lexicon,  under  the  head  **  Armillus,"  and  in 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  Synagoga  Judaica 
(p.  717).  The  name  is  derived  from  Isiuah  xi.  4, 
where  the  Targum  gives  **  By  the  word  of  his 
mouth  ihe  wicked  Armillus  shall  die,"  for  "  with 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  siny  the  wicked." 
There  will,  say  the  Jews,  be  twelve  signs  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah: — 1.  The  appearance  of 
three  apostate  kings  who  have  fitllen  away  from 
the  fiilth,  but  in  the  sight  of  men  appear  to  be  wor- 
shippers of  the  trne  God.  2.  A  temble  heat  of 
the  sun.  3.  A  dew  of  blood  (Joel  ii.  30).  4.  A 
healing  dew  for  the  pious.  5.  A  darkness  will 
be  cast  upon  the  sun  (Joel  ii.  31)  for  thirty  days 
(Is.  xxiv.  22).  6.  God  will  give  universal  power 
to  the  Romans  for  nine  months,  during  which  time 
the  Roman  chiefltsin  will  afflict  the  Israelites ;  at 
the  end  of  the  nine  months  God  will  raise  up  the 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph,  that  is,  the  Messiah  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  named  Nehemiah,  who  will  defeat 
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the  Roman  chieftain  and  sky  him.     7.  Then  there 
will  arise  Armillus,  whom  the  Gentiles  or  Chris- 
tians call  Antichrist.     He  will  be  bom  of  a  marble 
statue  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome.     He  will 
go  to  the  I^omans  and  will  profess  himself  to  be 
their  Messiah  and  their  God.     At  once  the  Romans 
will  believe  in  him  and  accept  him  for  their  king, 
and  will  love  him  and  cling  to  him.     Having  made 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  will  say  to  the 
Idumaeans  (t.  e.  Christians^  **  Bring  me  the  law 
which  1  have  given  you.**    They  will  bring  it  with 
their  book  of  prayers ;  and  he  will  accept  it  as  his 
own,  and  will  exhort  them   to  persevere  in  their 
belief  of  him.    Then  he  will  send  to  Nehemiah,  and 
command  the  Jewish  Law  to  be  brought  him,  and 
proof  to  be  given  from  it  that  he  is  God.     Nehe- 
miah will  go  before  him,  guarded  by  30,000  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  of  Kphraira,  and  will  read,  *'  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
but  me.**    Armillus  will  say  that  there  are  no  such 
words  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the  Jews  to 
confess  him  to  be  God  as  the  other  nations  had  con- 
fessed him.     But  Nehemiah  will  give  orders  to  his 
followers  to  seize  and  bind  him.     Then  Armillus 
in  rage  and  fury  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  deep 
valley  to  fight  with  Israel,  and  in  that  battle  the 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph  will  fall,  and  the  angels  will 
bear  away  his  body  and  caiTy  him  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Patriarchs.     Then  the  Jews  will  be 
cast  out  by  all  nations,  and  suffer  afflictions  such  as 
have  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  the  residue  of  them  will  fiy  into  the  desert,  and 
will  remain  there  forty  and  five  days,  during  which 
time  all  the  Israelites  who  are  not  worthy  to  see 
the  Redemption  shall  die.     8.  Then  the  great  angel 
Michael  will  rise  and  blow  three  mighty  blasts  of  a 
trumpet.     At  the  fii-st  blast  there  shall  appear  the 
true  Messiah  Ben-David  and  the  prophet  Elijah, 
and  they  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert,  and  all  the  Jews  throughont  the  world 
shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  trump,  and  those  that 
have  been   carried   captive  into  Assyria  shall    be 
gathered  together;  and  with  great  gladness  they 
shall  come  to  Jerusalem.     Then  Armillus  will  raise 
a  great  army  of  Christians  and  lead  them  to  Jeru- 
salem to  conquer  the  new  king.    But  God  shall  say 
to  Messiah,  **  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"   and  to 
the  Israelites,  **  Stand  still  and  see  what  God  will 
work  for  you  to-day.**     Then  God  will  pour  down 
sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven  (Ezech.xxxviii.  22), 
and  the  impious  Armillus  shall  die,  and  the  impious 
Idumaeans  (t.  e.  Christians),  who  have  destroyed  the 
house  of  our  God  and  have  led  us  away  into  cap- 
tivity, shall  perish  in  misery,  and  the  Jews  shall 
avenge  themselves  upon   them,  as  it  is  written: 
"  The  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  tiie  house  of  Esau  (|.  e,  the 
Christians)  for  stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in 
them  and  devour  them  :  there  shall  not  be  any  re- 
maining of  the  house  of  Esau,  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it*'  (Obad.  18).     9.  On  the  second  Mast  of 
the  trumpet  the  tombs  shall  be  opened,  and  Messiah 
Ben-David  shall  raise  Messiah  Ben- Joseph  Gmm  the 
dead.     10.  The  ten  tribes  shall  be  led  to  Paradise, 
and  shall  celebrate  the  wedding-feast  of  the  Messiah. 
And  the  Messiah  shall  choose  a  bride  amongst  the 
fairest  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  and  children  and 
children's  children  shall  be  bom  to  him,  and  then 
he  shall  die  like  other  men,  and  his  sons  shall  reign 
over  Israel  after  him,  as  it  is  written,  "  He  shall 
prolong  his  days'*  (Isai.  liii.  10),  which  Rambam 
explains  to  mean  **  He  shall  live  long,  but  he  too 
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shall  die  in  great  gloiy,  and  his  son  shall  rrign  in 
his  stead,  and  his  sons'  sons  in  saccession  "  (Box- 
torfii  Synagoga  Judaica,  p.  717,  Basil.  1661). 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  are  an  adaptation  of 
Christian  prophecy  and  Jewish  I^end  witliout  any 
originality  or  any  hcauty  of  their  own.  They  too 
have  their  signs  which  aie  to  precede  the  final  oon- 
smnmation.  They  are  divided  into  the  greater  and 
lesser  si^ns.  Of  the  gi-eater  signs  the  first  is  the 
rising  of  the  sun  from  the  West  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  29). 
The  next  is  the  appearance  of  a  Beast  from  the 
earth,  sixty  cubits  high,  bearing  the  sta^T  of  Moses 
and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  with  which  he  will  inscribe 
the  word  "Believer"  on  the  face  of  the  feithful, 
and  **  Unbeliever"  on  all  who  have  not  accepted 
Islamism  (comp.  Rev.  xiii.).  The  third  sign  is  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  while  the  spoil  of  which  is 
being  divided,  news  will  come  of  the  appeai:anoe  of 
Antichrist  {Al  DajjaV),  and  every  man  will  mtum 
to  his  own  home.  Antichrist  will  be  blind  of  one 
eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  will  have  the  name  of 
Unbeliever  written  on  his  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.).  It 
is  he  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah  Ben-David,  and  say 
tiiat  he  will  come  in  the  last  times  and  reign  orer 
sea  and  land,  and  restore  to  them  the  icingdom. 
He  will  continue  forty  days,  one  of  these  days  being 
equal  to  a  year,  ano^er  to  a  month^  another  to  a 
week,  the  rest  being  days  of  oixiinary  length.  He 
will  devastate  all  other  places,  but  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  will  be 
guarded  by  an|;els.  Lastly,  he  will  be  killed  by 
Jesus  at  the  gate  of  Lud.  For  when  news  is  re- 
ceived of  the  appearance  of  Antidirist,  Jesus  will 
oome  down  to  earth,  alighting  on  the  white  tower 
at  the  east  of  Damascns,  and  will  slay  him :  Jesus 
will  then  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,  marry  a 
wife,  and  leave  children  after  him,  having  reigned 
in  perfect  peace  and  security,  after  the  dea&  of 
Antichrist,  for  forty  years.  (See  Pococke,  Porta 
Mosi$f  p.  258,  Oxon.  1655;  and  Sale,  Koran, 
Preliminary  Discourse,') 

LitercUwe. — On  the  subject  of  the  Antkhrist  and 
of  the  Apocalyptic  visions  the  following  is  a  con- 
densed list  of  the  writers  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion : — S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  zv.  p.  220, 
Paris,  1720.  S.  Jerome,  Expian,  in  DanieL  y.  617, 
Veron.  1734.  These  two  writers  are  exponnders 
of  the  Patristic  view.  Andreas,  Comm,  in  Apoc. 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  v.  590.  Aretas,  Comm.  in  Apoc, 
BiU.  Patr.  Max.  ix.  741.  Abbas  Joachim  (founder 
of  the  Antipapal  school),  Exp.  Apoc.  Venet.  1519. 
RibeitH  (founder  of  the  later  school  of  Futurists), 
Comm.  in  Apoc.  Salam.  1591.  Alcasar  (founder 
of  the  Praeteri5t  school),  Vesiigatio  Arcani  SengSu 
iruApoc.  Antv.  1614.  Parens,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
Heidelb.  1618.  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Comm.  in 
Apoc.  Antv.  1627.  Mede,  Cknia  Apocaiypt. 
Cantab.  1632.  Bossuet,  L* Apocalypse,  aoee  une 
Explicatkm,  (Euvres,  vol.  zxiii.  Vitringa,  Anor 
crisis  Apocaiyps.  Amst.  1719.  Danbux,  Comm. 
on  Ret.  Ixnd.  1720.  Hug,  .  EvUeitung  in  die 
Schriften  des  Neuen  Test.  Stutitg.  1821.  Bengel, 
Erkidrte  Offenbouvng  Johannis,  Stnttg.  1834. 
Herder,  Jokannia  Offenbarvng,  Werke,  xii.  Stnttg. 
1827.  Eichhom,  Comm.  in  j4poc.  Gotting.  1791. 
Ewald,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  Lips.  1828.  Liicke, 
VoUstdndige  Einieitung  in  die  Offenbarung  und 
die  Apocalypt.  Literaiur,  Comm.  iv.,  Bonn,  1834. 
TracU  for  the  Times,  v.  No.  83,  Lond.  1839. 
Greswell,  Exposition  of  the  Pwxibies.  vol.  i.  Oxf. 
1834.  Moses  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Apoc,  Edinb. 
18-17.      Woi^worth,  On  the  Apocalypse,  Lond. 
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1849;  and  Gk.  Test.  Lond.  1860.  Eltiott,  Hone 
Apdcalypticae,  Lond.  1851.  dissold,  Apoc^ 
lyptical  Interpretation  (Swedenborgian),  Lool 
1845.  C.  Maitland,  Prophetic  Interprel^im, 
Lond.  1849.  Williams,  The  Apocalypse,  Load. 
1852.  Alford,  Gk.  Test.  {Proleg.  m  Thess.  et  m 
Apoc.\  Lond.  1856  and  1861.  Elhcott,  0mm. 
M  Thess.  Lond.  1858.  [F.  M.] 

ANTIOCHI'A  CAktm^x"*;  Alex.  •Amox^ft 
exc.  in  2  Mace.  iv.  33 :  Antio(Jiia).  AsTlocu  I 
(1  Mace.  iv.  35,  vi.  63 ;  2  Mace  iv.  33,  v.  21). 

ANTIO'CHIANS  CAmox««f:  An^ochem). 
Partisans  of  Antiochus  Epiphaoes,  indudii^  Jsson 
and  the  Helleniziug  faction  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  19).  la 
the  latter  passages  the  Vulgate  has  viros  peccatores. 

ANTI'OOHIS  C^prtoxis :  Antiochis).  Tbe 
concubine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace  iv.  3^.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  (^Arrloxos ;  Alex.  'Arr^w 
in  1  Mace.  xii.  16 :  Antiochus).  Father  of  Nu- 
menius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  frc«n  Jonatkao  to 
the  Romans  (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

AN'TIPAS  CAKTfiraj :  Antipca).  A  msrtyT 
at  Pergamos,  and,  according  to  tradition,  bishop  ^f 
that  place  (Rev.  ii.  13).  He  is  said  to  have  $U- 
fered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  by  Uin? 
cast  into  a  burning  brazen  bull  {Mettol.  Gr.uLbl). 
His  day  in  the  Greek  calendar  is  April  II. 

ANTOTHI'JAH   (n»nh?y :    'ApdM   col 

'laBiv;  Alex.  'Aya0»$[a:   Anathothia).    A  B«- 
jamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

AN'TOTHITE,  THE  (^nrUjn :  *  'AnBmH : 

Anathothites,  Anathotiies).     A  native  of  Anathoth 
(1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3). 

A'NUB  (a^ijj; :  'Ey^ifi ;  Alex.  *£r^ :  AjkA). 

Son  of  Cox,  and   descendant  of  Judah,  tfarou^ 
Ashur  the  father  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

APOLLTON  ('AiroAX^i':  Apollyon),  or,  as 
it  is  literally  in  the  maigin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Rev. 
ix.  11,  "a  destroyer,"  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Abaddon,  "  the  angel  of  the  bott«wi- 
less  pit."  The  Vulgate  adds,  "Latine  hibea. 
nomen  Exterminans."  The  Hebrew  term  is  rea!!? 
abstract,  and  «ignifi«  "  destmctioo,"  m  mhoA 
sense  it  occurs  in  Job  xxvi.  6,  xrriii.  22;  Prttv. 
XV.  11  ;  and.other  passages.  The  angd  Apol^ 
is  further  described  as  the  king  of  the  locosts  whid 
rose  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  tke 
sounding  ofthe  fifth  trumpet  From  the  oocorreKt 
of  the  woid  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11,  the  Rabbins  hsre 
made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two  regiocs 
into  which  tl^y  divided  the  under  world.  Bot 
that  in  Rev.  ix.  11  Abaddon  is  the  angel,  and  w* 
the  abyas,  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek.  There 
is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  with,  the  dertiww 
alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  x.  10 ;  and  the  explanatiflo. 
quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the  name  ia  given  iu  B<*rp« 
and  Greek,  to  show  that  the  locosts  would  be  d«^ 
structive  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  &r&tcked  »M 
unnecessary.  The  etymology  of  Asmodeos,  the  kaf 
of  the  demons  in  Jewish  mythology,  seems  to  p«t 
to  a  coimexion  with  Apollyon,  in  his  diaraeter  i» 
"the  destroyer,"  or  the  destroying  angeU  See  si « 
Wisd.  xnii.  22,  25.     [.AsMODEUa.] 

APPAIM  (D^BK  :  *Ari>alp;  Alex.  'Af^ 
Apphalm).    Son  of  Nadab.  and  dcsonded  frws 
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Jerahmeel,  the  foonder  of  an  important  iamily  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31).  The  suocession 
fell  to  him,  as  his  elder  brother  died  without  iwue. 

A'BA  (JtOVi :  *Afyd :  Ara).    One  of  the  sons  of 

Jetlier,  the  head  of  a  fiimily  of  Asherites  (1  Chr. 
Tii.  38). 

ARA'BIAN.  THE  On^yn,  Neh.  ii.  19,  vi.  1 : 

d'Apafil:  Arabs:  ^n*!??,  UxHi.  20;   Jer.  iii.  2  : 

"Apo^ej  :  Arabes);  ARABIANS,  The  (D^t«*5"3^n, 

2  Chr.  xvii.  11 ;  D^nijn,  2  Chr.  xxi.  16,'  m.'l, 

xiTi.  7  {Ken);  Neh.iv^  7)  :  of ''A^cf :  Arabes). 
The  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  to  the 
Qist  and  south  of  Palestine,  who  in  the  early  times 
of  Hebrew  history  were  known  as  Ishmaelites  and 
deiscendants  of  Keturah.     Their  roving  pastoral  life 
in  the  desert  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  iii.  2  ; 
2  Mace.  xii.  11;  their  country  is  associated  with 
the  countiy  of  the  Dedanim,  the  travelling  mer- 
chants (Is.  xxi.  13),  with  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz 
(Jer.  XXV.  24),  and  with   Dedan  and  Kedar  (Ez. 
xxvii.  21),  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  noiihem  part  of  the  peninsula  later 
known  as  Arabia.     During  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Jchushaphat,  the  Arabians,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Philistines,  were  tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
11),  but  in  the  i-eign  of  his  successor  they  revolted, 
ravaged  the  country,  plundered  the  royal  palace, 
slew  all  the  king*s  sons  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  and  carried  off  the  royal  harem  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  xxii.  1).     The  Arabians  of  Gur-baal  were 
ag.iin  subdued  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).    During 
the  Captivity  they  appear  to  have  spread  over  the 
country  of  I^estiue,  for  on  the  return  from  Babylon 
they  were  among  the  foremost  in  hindering  Nehe- 
miah  in  his  work  of  restoration,  and  plotted  with 
the  Ammonites  and  others  for  that  end  (Nch.iv.  7). 
Geshem,  or  Gasbmu,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  was  of  this  race  (Neh.  ii.  19,  vii.  1).    In 
later  times  the  Arabians  served  under  Timotheus  in 
his  struggle  with  Judas  Maccabaeus,  but  were  de- 
feated (1   Mace.  v.  39;  2  Maoc.  xii.  10).     The 
Zabadaeans,  an  Arab  tribe,  wei^  routed  by  Jonathan, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  xii.  31). 
The  chieflain  or  kir^  of  the  Arabians  bore  the  name 
of  Aretas  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  and  Jason  the  high-priest  (2  Maoc  v.  8  ; 
comp.   2  Cor.  xi.  32).     Zabdiel,  the  assassin  of 
Alexander  Balas  (1  Mace.  xi.  17),  and  Simalcue, 
who  brought  up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alex- 
ander (1  Mace  xi.  39),  afterwards  Antiochus  VI., 
were  both  Arabians.     In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the 
term  appears  to  have  been  nsed  in  the  same  manner 
(Acts  ii.  11).    [Arabia.] 

A'RAD  (TTP :  'np^«  :  Alex,  *Ap^  :  Arod). 

A  Bonjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  who  drove  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 

A'RAH  (niti :  'Apd :  Ara).     1.  An  Aaherite, 

of  the  sons  of  Ulia  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

2.  {"Apts,  'Hpai,  *Hpd:  Area,)  The  sons  of 
Arah  leturncd  with  iZerubbabel,  in  number  775, 
nrcording  to  £zr.  ii.  5,  but  652  according  to  Neh. 
vii.  10.  One  of  his  descendants,  Shechaniah,  was 
the  fathei*-in-Iaw  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh. 
vi.  18).    The  name  is  written  ARE9in  1  Esdr.  v.  10. 

A'RAM-NAHARA'IM    (Dnna    D-TK :     v 

M€<r<yKorafiiaXvplas'.  Mesopotmnia  Syriae).    (Ps. 
Ix.  title.)     [Aram  1.] 


ABIEH 
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A'BAM-ZO'BAH  (nniV  DTN :  ii  Xvpla 
XofiaK:  Sobal).    (Ps.  Ix.  title.)     [ARAM  1.] 

A'RAM.  3.  CApdfi:  Aram.)  An  Asherite, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Sliamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

4.  The  son  of  Esrom,  or  Hezron;  elsewhere 
called  Ram  (Matt.  i.  3,  4  ;  Luke  iii.  33). 

AR'ARATH  CApapdB ;  Alex.  'Apapdr).  Ara- 
RAT  (Tob.  i.  21 ;  comp,  2  K.  xix.  37). 

AR'BAH  (yai«  :  rb  xtilov :  Arbee).    "  The 

city  of  Arbah"  is  always  rendered  elsewhere  Hebron, 
or  Kiijath-Arba  (Gen.  xxxv.  27).  The  LXX.  ap- 
pear to  have  read  n31J[  'arabah, 

ARCTU'RUS.    The  Hebrew  words  B^,  'isA, 

.  T 

and  B^y,  Aish,  rendered  "  Arcturus"  in  the  A.  V. 

of  Job  iz.  9,  xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity  with  the 
Vulg.  of  the  foiiner  passage,  are  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  identical,  anc^  to  repi-esent  the  con- 
stellation  Ursa  Major,   known  commonly  as  the 
Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.     Niebuhr  {Desc.  de 
VArab,  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met  with  a  Jew  at 
Sanik,  who  identified  the  Hebrew  *Ash  with  tlie 
constellation  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Om 
en-naak,  or  Nash  simply,  as  a  Jew  of  Bagdad  in- 
foimed  him.    The  four  stai*8  in  the  body  of  the 
Bear  are  named  Ennash  in  the  tables  of  Ulugh 
Beigh,  those  in  the  tail  being  called  el  Bendt,  "  the 
daughters"  (comp.  Job  xxxviii.  32).     The  ancient 
veraons  differ  greatly  in  their  rendeiings.     The 
LXX.  rendei  *Ash  by  the  "  Pleiades"  in  Job  ix.  9 
(unless  the  text  which  they  had  before  them  hod 
the  words  in   a  different  order),    and  *Aish  by 
**  Hesperus/'  the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32. 
In  the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported  by  the 
Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  the  Vulgute.     R.  David 
Kimchi  and  the  Talmudists  understood  by  *Ash  the 
tail  of  the  Ram  or  the  head  of  the  Bull,  by  which 
they  are  8up{)ot>ed  to  indicate  the  bright  star  Alde- 
baran  in  the  Bull's  eye.    But  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  found  In  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac  translators, 
who  give  as  the  equivalent  of  both  *Ash  and  *Aish 
the  word  *Iy\dho,  which  is  intei-preted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capella  in  the  constellation  Auriga, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  ti-anslation  of  Job. 
On  this  point,  however,  great  difference  of  opinion 
is  found.  Bar  Al i  conjectured  that  *Iyutho  was  either 
Capella  or  the  constellation  Oiion ;  while  Bar  Bahlul 
hesitated  between  Capella,  Aldebaran,  and  a  cluster 
of  three  stars  in  the  face  of  Orion.     Following  the 
rendering  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  induced  to  con* 
sider  'AsA  and  *Aish  distinct ;  the  former  being  the 
Great  Bear,  and  the  latter  the  bright  star  Capella, 
or  a  of  the  constellation  Auriga. 

ARD'ITES,  THE.    [Ard.] 

AREOP'AGITE  Cf^pforaylrrisiAreopagita). 
A  member  of  the  Court  of  Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  34). 

A'RES  {*Ap4s :  Aies).   Arah  2  (1  Esdr.  v.  10). 

AR'GOB,  perhaps  a  Gileadite  officer,  who  was 
governor  of  Argob.  According  to  some  inteipi-eters, 
an  accomplice  of  Pekah  in  the  murder  of  Pekahiah. 
But  Sebastian  Schmid  explained  that  both  Argob 
and  Arieh  were  two  princes  of  Peknhiah,  whose 
influence  Pekah  feared,  and  whom  he  theivfbre  slew 
with  the  king.  Rashi  undei-stands  by  Argob  the 
royal  palace,  near  which  was  the  castle  in  which 
the  murder  took  place  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

AR'IEH  (nnxn  :  'Apfo;  Alex.  'ApU :  Arte). 
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*'  The  Lion/'  so  called  probably  from  his  daring  as 
a  wanior :  either  one  of  the  accomplices  (^Peicah  in 
his  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  or, 
as  Sebastian  Schmid  understands  the  passage,  one  of 
the  princes  of  Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with 
him  (2  K.  xv.  25).  Rashi  explains  it  literally  of 
a  golden  Hon  which  stood  in  the  cn^tle. 

AR'IOOH.  3.  (Elpii^x;  Alex.'Apicfix-  Erioch.) 
Properly  "Eirioch"  or  "Enoch,"  mentioned  in 
Jud.  i.  6  as  king  of  the  Elymaeons.  Junius  and 
Tremellius  identify  him  with  Deioces,  king  of  part 
of  Media. 

AR'NAN.  In  the  received  Hebrew  text  «  the 
sons  of  Aman "  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  according  to  the 
Heading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  vemons, 
which  Houbigant  adopts,  Aman  was  the  son  of 
Rephaiah. 

AB  ODI  (^TW  :  'ApouMs ;  Alex.  'AponZis ; 
Arodi),    Arod  the  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlri.  16). 

ATIODITES,  THE  (^^n  :  6  'ApoaSl : 
Aroditae),  Descendants  of  Arod'  the  son  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AHOM  {*Ap6fjL:  Asamts),  The  "sons  of 
Arom,"  to  the  number  of  32,  are  enumerated  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  16  among  those  who  returned  with 
Zorobabel.  Unless  it  is  a  mistake  for  Asom,  and 
repi'esents  Hashum  in  Ezr.  xi.  19,  it  has  no  parallel 
in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

ABTADITE,  THE  i'^'TrW} :   6  'ApdBios : 

Aradius).  One  of  the  families  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
18  ;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  [Arvad.]  Probably  the  in- 
habitants of  the  little  island  Aradus,  or  Ruad,  oppo- 
site Antai-adus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Phoenicia. 

AB'ZA(KV1K:  'titrd:  Alex.  'Afnrd:  And). 

Pi^ect  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah  to  EUh  king  of 
Israel,  who  was  assassinated  at  a  banquet  in  his 
house  by  Zimri  (IK.  xri.  9).  In  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  the  worid  is  taken  as  the  name  of  an  idol, 
and  in  the  Arabic  version  in  the  London  Polyglot 
the  last  clause  is  rendered  "  which  belongs  to  the 
idol  of  Beth-Arza." 

A'SA.  9.  CO(r<r<i:  Alex.  *A(ra.)  Ancestor  of 
Berechiah,  a  Lerite  who  re<«ided  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  the  Netophathites  afler  the  return  5x>m 
Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

ASADIAS  CAtraSraf :  Alex.  SoSafor:  Sedem), 
Son  of  Chelcias,  or  Hilkiah,  and  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  2).  The  name  is  pi-obably  the 
same  as  that  elsewhere  repi-esented  by  Hasadiah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  21). 

AS'AHEL.  2.  CAtri^X:  AIex.*Ia<rMA.)  One 
of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
went  throughout  the  cities  of  Jndah  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law,  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8)* 

3.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the 
Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr.  zxxi. 
13). 

4.  {Axahel.)  A  priest,  &ther  of  Jonathan  in 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  z.  15).  He  ia  called  Azael 
in  1  Esdr.  iz.  14.* 

ASAI'AH  (n4^:  'Atrota :  AaaSa).  1.  A 
prince  of  one  of  the  ^unilies  of  the  Simeonites  in 
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the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  drove  out  the  Hamite 
shepherds  from  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

2.  (' Acraf (u ;  Alex.  *kxraia  in  1  Chr.  vi.,  'Adrats ; 
Alex.  *A(ratas  in  1  Chr.  xv.)  A  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  David,  chief  of  tlie  tkmily  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
vi.  30).  With  120  of  his  brethren  he  took  part  in 
the  solemn  service  of  bringing  the  aric  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  dtj  of  David  f  1  Chr. 
XV.  6,  11). 

3.  ('Ao-ota;  Alex.  'Acrii.)  The  firrtborn  of 
*'the  Shilonite,"  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  5,  vho 
with  his  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the  retora 
from  Babylon.  In  Keh.  xi.  5  he  is  called  Maaseiah, 
and  his  descent  is  there  traced  from  Shxlooi,  whirh 
is  explained  by  the  Tai^ro  of  R.  Josqih  on  1  Chr. 
as  a  patronymic  from  Shelah  tlM  son  of  Judah,  by 
others  as  **  the  native  or  inhabitant  of  Shiloh." 

4.  (Asocu.)    2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20.     [Asahiah.] 

ASAPH.  2.  {^au^r  in  2  K.»  *A(ri^  in  U.; 
Alex.  'Ao-^  in  2  K.  xviii.  37.)  The  father  or 
ancestor  of  Joah,  who  was  recorder  or  chnmickr 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiak 
(2  K.  xvui.  18,  37 ;  Is.  xxxvL  3,  22).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  Asaph  ia  tl^  same  as  the 
preceding,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  nomeroas 
descendants  known  as  the  Bene-Asaph. 

3.  ('Ao-c(^.)  The  keeper  of  the  royal  ibrert  or 
"paradise**  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  name 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who. 
like  Nehemiah,  was  in  high  office  at  the  court  d 
Persia. 

4.  ("Ao"^.)  Ancestor  of  Maitaniab,  the  coo- 
ductor  of  the  temple-choir  after  the  return  froia 
Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  15 ;  Neh.  xi.  17).  Most  pitK 
bably  the  same  as  1  and  2. 

ASA'BEEL  C^»n^  :  '£<rc/yi^:  Alex.  *E^c- 

pa4i\ :  Asrail),  A  «on  of  Jdialeleel,  whose  muw  is 
abruptly  inti-oduced  into  the  genealc^ies  of  Jodik 
(1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ASABKLAH  (Alex.  'Icirt^X).  One  of  tbe 
sons  of  Asaph,  set  apart  by  David  to  **  prophe^ 
with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cTmbal>' 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  2) ;  called  Jesha&elah  in  vcr.  14. 

ASHBE'A  (yaB?K :  ^Zvofid :  Jicmmaifam. 

A  proper  name,  but  whether  of  a  person  or  place  » 
uncertain  (1  Chr.  iv.  21).  Houbigant  would  under- 
stand it  of  the  latter,  and  would  render  "  the  hou« 
of  Ashbea**  by  Beth<ashben.  The  whole  clause  » 
obecure.  The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  (ed.  Wilkim 
paraphrases  it,  "  koA  the  family  of  the  house  (« 
manufacture  of  the  fine  linen  for  the  gpuments  of 
the  kings  and  priests,  which  was  handed  down  to 
the  house  of  Eshba." 

ASH'BELITES,  THE  (^^X?W\ :  .*  'Ar.- 
firipi'  A^litae).  The  descendants  of  Aahbd  tbe 
son  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38)» 

ASH'GHENA2  m^  :  'Airxa^C,  ti'Apt- 

va(4ot;  Alex.*Ao^cWC,^'A^aMi(<^:  Aaecacil 
ASHKENAZ  (1  Chr.  i.  6 ;  Jer.  IL  27). 

ASHDODITES,  THE  (DnrWCn :  om.  in 
Ixx.:  Ajtotit).  The  inhabitants  of  Aahdod,  or 
^sotus  (Neh.  iv.  7);  called  ASHDOTHnxs  ia 
Josh.  xiii.  3. 

ASHDOTHITES,  THE  (n^*^?}:  *'A(<- 
Tfor :  Axotii).  The  inhabitaoti  ti  Aabdad,  « 
Azotus  (Josh.  xiiL  3). 
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ASH'ER  0^ :  Alex.  *AiHip :  A^),  A  place 
which  formed  one  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Maiiasseh 
on  the  south  (Jo«h.  xvii.  7).  It  is  placed  by  Euse- 
biu5  on  the  road  from  Shechem  to  Bethshan  or 
Scythopolis,  about  15  miles  from  the  fonnoer.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour  from  Tubda^  the  ancient  Thebez, 
is  the  liamlet  of  Teydsiry  which  Mr.  Porter  sug- 
i:e>ts  may  be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh  {Handb,  p.  348). 
In  the  Vat.  MS.  the  LXX.  of  this  passage  is  en- 
tirely corrupt. 

ASH'EBITES,  THE  i^^T)  :  6  'A<Hip ; 
Alex.  'Atrfip:  Vulg.  om.).  The  descendants  of 
Asher  and  members  of  his,  tribe  (Judg.  i.  32). 

ASH'RIEL  (S«*"li?K :  'E<rpli^\ :  Esncl).   Pro- 
perly Asriel,  the  son  of  Manasseh  (I  Chr.  vii.  14). 
ASHTETIATHITE  ^mnK^n  :  6  ^Atrra- 

^    •  T  :  :  -  T 

fimei:  Astcu-othites).  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
A&htaroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  44)  beyond  Jordan.  Uzzia 
the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  David's  guaixl. 

ASHTATH  (njBT?:  *A<ri0:  Alex.  *Afftie : 
A»ith),  One  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

ASIBI'AS  {*Aaf filas  :  Alex.  *Affi$los :  Jam- 
mebuts).  One  of  the  sons  of  Phoros,  or  Paixwh,  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26,  whose  name  occupies  the  place  of 
Malchijah  in  Ezr.  x.  25. 

AS'IEL  (!?«*5?g:  *A<n^A :  Asiel),  1.  A 
Simeonite  whose  descendant  Jehu  lived  in  the  reign 
ot  Hezekiah  (1  CSir.  iv.  35). 

8.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom  Esdras 
was  commanded  to  take  to  write  the  law  and  the 
histoiy  of  the  world  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

AS'NAH  {'nyOH:  *A<rev(£:  Astna).  The 
children  of  Asnah  were  among  the  Nethinim  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  50).  In  the 
pai-allel  list  of  Neh.  vii.  52  the  name  is  omitted,  and 
in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  it  is  written  A  SANA. 

AS'RIEL  (bK^"lbK  :  *E<rpt^i\,  *UM\ ;  Alex. 

'Epi^X  in  Josh. :  Asriel,  Esriel).  The  son  of 
(iileaji,  and  great-grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
XIV i.  31  ;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Asrielites.  The  name  is  er- 
roneously written  AsuRiEL  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr. 
vii.  14.  According  to  the  i-endering  of  the  latter 
f«ssage  by  the  LXX.,  Asriel  was  the  son  of  Manasseh 
by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

ASRIELITES,  THE  ob«-fe^n  :  4  ^Etr- 
pntki:  Asrielitac).    Num.  xxvi.  31.     [Asriel.] 

ASSH'XJRIM  (D7l{r«:  'A(rffovpielfA-y  Alex. 
*Acovplfi :  Assurim),  A  tribe  descended  from 
I>edan,  the  grandson  of  Abraham.  (Gen.  xxv.  3). 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  considers  them  the  same  with 
the  Asshur  of  Ez.  xxvii.  23,  and  connected  with 
wuthem  Arabia. 

ASSYR'IANS  {ym^  :  'Afftritpioi,  'Atrtro^p, 
viol  'Afftroip:  Assttr,  Assyriiy  filii  Assyriorum). 
The  inhabitants  of  Assyria.  The  name  in  Hebrew 
i?  simply  Asshtr,  the  same  as  that  of  the  country, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  in  most  cases  for 
translating  it  as  a  gentilic  (Is.  x.  5,  24,  xiv.  25, 
xxxi.  8  ;  Lam.  v.  6 ;  Ez.  xvi.  28 ;  Jud.  xii.  13,  &c.) 

ASUPTIM,  and  HOUSE  OP  (D^B^H,  and 

D*BP«n  n^a  -.  oXkos  •Eerc^tV,  4  *E(rf<plfi :  in  quA 
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poirte  domus  erat  seniorum  concilium,  uU  erat  con' 
ciliwn),  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  literally  "house  of 
the  gatherings.*'  Some  understand  it  as  a  proper 
name  of  chambers  on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple. 
Gescnius  and  Bertheau  explain  it  of  (%i-tain  store- 
rooms, and  Fiirst,  following  the  Vulgate,  of  the 
council-chambei-s  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
in  which  the  elders  held  their  delii3ei-ation<.  The 
same  woi-d  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25,  is  rendei-ed 
"  thx-esholds,"  jmd  is  translated  **  lintelfc,"  in  the 
Targum  of  K.  Joseph. 

A'TER  ("ION:  'At^;  Alex.  *Att^p  in  Ezr.: 
Ater).  1.  The  children  of  Ater  were  among  the 
portei-s  or  gate-keepei-s  of  the  Temple  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45).  They 
are  called  in  1  Esdr.  v.  28,  "  the  sons  of  Jatal." 

2.  The  children  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah,  to  the 
number  of  ninety-eight,  returned  with  Zembliabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  16;  Neh.  vii.  21),  and  wei-e  among  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  appeara  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  15  as  Aterezias. 

ATEREZIAS  ('At^  'Ef«ic(ou:  Aderecixs). 
A  corruption  of  **  Ater  of  Hezekiah  **  (1  Elsdr.  v.  15 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  ii.  IB). 

A'THAOH   (liny:    NoM/Be ;    Alex.    'AdAy. 

Aihack).  One  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
whicli  David  and  his  men  frequented  during  the 
time  of  his  residence  at  Ziklag  (I  Sam.  xxx.  3<')). 
As  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for 
Ether,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  42). 

ATHAI'AH  (nyij?:  'Aflato;  Alex.  'ABvAai: 

Atlialas).  A  descendant  of  Pharez,  the  son  of 
Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  afler  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  4),  called  Uthai  in  1  Chr. 
ix.  4. 

ATHALI'AH.  2.  (rofloAfo ;  Alex.  roeoX/« : 
Otholia»')  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham 
who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

3.  {^Ae^Kia ;  Alex.  *ABKla :  Athcdia,)  One  d 
the  Beue-Elam,  whose  son  Jeshaiuh  with  seventv 
males  returaed  with  Ezra  in  the  bccond  cai'avan  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  7). 

ATHE'KIANS  i^ABnvaioi :  Athcnienses).  Na- 
tives of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  21). 

.  ATH'LAI  (^^ny :  eoXc';  Alex.'OOoX/:  ilMa/al^. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  put  away  bis  foreign 
wife  at  the  exhortation  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  He  is 
called  Amatheis  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  29. 

AT'TAI    (W:    'E^f;    Alex.  'UM/,  'IcMef; 

Ei/iei).  1.  Gi-andson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerahmeelite 
through  his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Jai-ha,  hiR  Egyptian  slave  (1  Chr.  ii.  35, 36). 
His  grandson  Zabad  was  one  of  David's  mightv  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

2.  {*U$l ;  Alex.  *EMe( :  Ethi.)  One  of  the  lion- 
fuced  waiTiora  of  Gad,  captains  of  the  host,  who 
forded  the  Joixlan  at  the  time  of  its  overflow,  and 
joined  David  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

3.  {*Urel ;  Alex.  *ueel:  Ethai.)  Second  son  of 
B^ng  Kehoboam  by  Maacliah  the  daughter  of  Ab- 
salom (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

AU'GIA  {Abyla :  om.  in  Vulg.).  Tlie  daughter 
of  Berzelus,  or  BarziUai,  according  to  I  Esdr.  v.  38. 
Her  descendants  by  Adduswere  among  the  priests 
whose  genealogy  could  not  be  substantiated  after 
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the  return  from  Babylon.     The  name  does  not 

occur  either  in  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

AXE.     Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  "  ax  " 

in  tlie  A.  V. 

•    1.  |p3.  Garzen,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  cut 

or  sever/'  as  **  hatchet,"  from  "  hack/'  corresponds 
to  the  I^t.  stfcitm.  It  consisted  of  a  head  of  iron 
(conip.  Is.  X.  34),  fastened,  with  thongs  or  otherwise, 
upon  a  handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to  slip  oti 
(L)eut.  xix.  5  ;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used  for  felling 
trees  rDeut.  xx.  19),  and  also  for  shaping  the  wood 
when  felled,  perhaps  like  the  modem  adze  (1  K. 
vi.  7). 

2.  3in,   Chereb,   which  is  usually  translated 

"sword,"  is  used  of  other  cutting  instniments,  as  a 
«  knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or  razor  (Ez.  v.  1),  or  a 
tool  for  hewing  or  dressing  stones  (Ex.  xx.  25),  and 
is  once  rendered  "axe"  (Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidently 
denoting  a  weapon  for  destroying  buildings,  a  pick- 
axe. 

3.  TB^3,  Casshtiy  occiu-s  but  once  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  6), 
and  is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large  axe. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Targura  of  Jer.  xlvi.  22. 

4.  mriD,  Magzerah  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  5 
niap :  Migerah  (1  Chr.  xx.  3)  are  found  in  the 
description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  David 
upon  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah.  The  latter  word 
is  properly  "  a  saw,"  and  is  apparently  an  error  of 
the  transcriber  for  the  former. 

6.  *TX}?P,   Ma*&t8dd,    rendei^  "ax"  in  the 

nuugin  of  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instru- 
ment employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  the  car- 
penter, and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or  bill, 
smaller  than 

7.  D'^'p,  Karddm,  a  large  axe  used  for  felling 
ti^ea  (Judg.'ix.  48 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20, 21 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  5 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have  an 
etymological  affinity  with  each  other,  the  idea  of 
cutting  being  that  which  is  expressed  by  their  itwts. 
The  "  batUe^x/'  f  BD,  mappeU  (Jer.  li.  20;  was 

probably,  as  its  root  indicates,  a  heavy  mace  or  maul, 
like  that  which  gave  his  surname  to  Charles  Martel. 

AZALI'AH    (^n^bvK:    *EC«Xfaj,    'Eo-eAfo; 

Alex.  ScXia  in  2  Chr.:'  Aalia^  Eaelias).  The 
father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  in  tiie  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

AZANI'AH  (nrJTK:  'Afoy/a:  Az<miaa\  The 
father  or  immediate  ancestor  of  Jeshua  the  Levite 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  9). 

AZATIEEL  (^OX-  *Ofr»^^i  Alex.  *EX4\: 

Azareel),  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined  David  in  his 
retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  ('Acrpi^X ;  Alex.  *E^(^X.)  A  Levite  musician 
of  the  family  of  Heman  in  the  time  of  David,  1  Chr. 
XXV.  18:  called  UzziEL  in  xxv.  4. 

3.  ('ACapMX;  Alex.  'E£>i^X:  Ezrihel.)  Son 
of  Jeroham,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  when 
David  numbered  Uie  people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 

4.  (*ECf>(4X:  Ezrel.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  on  the  remonstrance 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41) :  apparentlv  the  same  as  EsRiL, 
1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

5.  ('Eo-Jpi^X:  Azreel.)  Father,  or  ancestor,  of 
Maasiai,  or  Amaahai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem after  the  return  from  Babylon  ^Neb.  xi.  13 ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  12^. 
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AZARI'AH.  14.  (n^^TTg,  ^rrfS,  in  2  K. 
XV.  6 :  'ACaplas :  Asarias.)  Tenth  king  of  Jo«Wj, 
more  frequenUy  called  UzziAH  (2  K;  xiv.  21,  xt. 
1,  6, 7,  8,  17,  23,  27 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  12). 

15.  (^nnty.)  Son  of  Jehofihaphat,  and  brother 
to  AZARIAH  9  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

16.  (nntg.)  Son  of  Jeroham,  and  one  of  tb? 
captains  of  *  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2  Cbr. 
xxiii.  1). 

17.  CACapia ;  Alex.  *A{ap4a.)  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  children  of  the  province  who  w«t 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7). 
Elsewhere  called  Seraiah  (Ezr.  il.  2)  and  Zacha- 
BIA8  (1  Esdr.  V.  8). 

18.  CAfof»roj.)    Jezaniah  (Jer.  iliiL  2.) 

AZARI'AS  {'ACaplas:  Azariaa),    1.  (1  iWr. 
ix.  21)  =  UzziAH,  Ezr.  x.  21. 

2.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43)  =  Uruah,  NA.  viii.  4. 

3.  (Alex.  'Afoperas :  1  E«dr.  ix.  48)  =  Azariah, 

Neh.  viii.  7. 

4.  {Azareva.)  Priest  in  the  line  of  Eaira> 
(2  Esdr.  i.  1),  elsewhere  Azariah  and  Ezebia*. 

5.  {Azarias,)  Name  assumed  by  the  aa^ 
Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13.  vii.  8,  ix.  2). 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
(1  Mace.  V.  18,  56,  60). 

A'ZAZ  (try:  'ACotJC;  Alex.  •Ofi»*C:  ^^^ - 

A  Reubenite,  fiither  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  v.  8). 

AZAZrAH(WT8:'Ofr«;  Ozoaa).    LA 

Levite-musician  in  the  reign  of  David,  appointal  tr» 
play  the  harp  in  the  aei-vioe  which  attended  the 
procession  by  whidi  the  ark  was  bnnight  up  fi«i 
the  houae  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  21). 

2.  The  father  of  Hoeea,  prince  of  the  tnle  rf 
Ephraim  when  David  numbered  the  people  (1  Cbr. 

^^^»-  20).  ^      ^  ^    , 

3.  (Alex.  'Ofofis:  Azarias,')  One  of  the  Lerit^ 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  diarp  of  the 
tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the  Temple  undp- 
Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

AZ'BUK  (piatV:  'ACo^o^x;  Alex. 'AfiB.rfx : 
Azhoc).  Father  or  ancestor  of  Nehemiah  the  priLr- 
of  part  of  Beihzur  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

AZEPHU'RITH,  or  more  properfy  Aki- 
PHURlTH,  a  name  which  in  the  LXX.  of  1  E*-'.* 
V.  16  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Exr.  il  1*^  *^- 
of  Haiiph  in  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  altogether  oiBitti»J 
in  the  Vulgjtte.  Bnrrington  ooojecturea  that  it  ici) 
have  originated  in  a  combination  of  these  two  naa-* 
corrupted  by  the  misUkes  of  tnnacriben.  T« 
second  sylhiblc  in  this  case  probaWy  arose  fiw* 
confusion  of  the  uncial  2  with  E. 

AZE'TAS  CACtjvcUp;  Alex.  •AOr^*-  ^^-* 
The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  with  Z.-^- 
babel  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  but  not  mecbx-* 
in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZ'GAD    ("IITV:    *Aay^\    Ala.  'aM' 

•  AC7d«,  *Kyrr^  ^  Azgad).  The  chiUben  of  MP  ^ 
to  the  number  of  1222  (2322  aoooiding  to  N'l 
vii.  17)  were  among  the  laymen  who  rrtoiwd  «i- 
Zembbabel  (Err.  ii.  12).  A  second  detaehmst  i 
1 10,  with  Johanan  at  their  hcMl,  mxooipaniei  tin 
in  the  second  caravan  (Exr.  viii.  12).  Wjth  •-' 
other  heads  of  the  p«x>ple  they  joined  in  the  oov«*« 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  15;.  The  name  sff<*^ 
as  SADA8  in  1  Esdr.  v.  13,  and  the  number  rf  - 
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Eiinlly  is  there  given  3222.  In  1  E&dr.  yiii.  38»  it 
IS  written  AsTATH. 

AZ'IZA  (Kpg:  *OCtCd:  Aziza).     A  layman 

of  the  family  of  Ztittu/who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  after  the  i-eturn  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  27 j  : 
ciiWeil  Sakdeus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 

AZMA'VETH    (niDt?:    'Afffu&$,    *A(fi^p; 

Alex.  *AQi^$  in  1  Chr. :  Azmavethf  Azmoih). 
1.  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  a  native  of  Bahurim 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33),  and  therefore 
piobably  a  Benjamite. 

2.  CAfffi^e^raC/i^B'y  AWx.*A{fJui$:  Atmoth.) 
A  dejM^ndaut  of  Mephibosheth,  or  Meiib-baal  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42). 

3.  {'AniM',  Alex.  ^A^M.)  The  father  of 
Jeziel  and  Felet,  two  of  the  skilled  Benjamite 
»]iugprs  and  archers  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
'^1  Chr.  xii.  3),  perhaps  ii'.eutical  with  1.  It  has 
been  suggeste<i  that  in  this  passage  **  sons  of  Azma- 
reth"  may  denote  natives  of  the  place  of  that 
name. 

4.  Overseer  of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

AZO'TUS,  MOUNT  (^AitSnov  6pot,  or  'Afc^. 
ros  Spot :  mona  Azcti).  In  the  fatal  battle  in 
which  Judas  Maccabeus  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
witig  of  Bacchides'  aimy,  and  pursued  them  to 
Moi^nt  Azotus  (I  Mace.  ix.  15).  Joriephus  calls  it 
Aza,  or  Azara,  according  to  many  MSS.,  which 
Ewald  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under 
the  form  Atai'O,  the  Philistine  Ashdod  being  out  of 
the  question. 

AZ'BIEL  ("PK^IT?:  om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex. 

*U(pi'fi\:  Ezriel).  1.  The  head  of  a  house  of  the 
halt-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  a  man  of 
ivnown  (I  Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  (*0{i^A:  Ozricl.)  A  Naphtalite,  ancestor  of 
Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  David's 
census  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  19);  called  UzziEL  in  two 
Heb.  MSS.,  and  apparently  in  the  LXX. 

3.  ('Ecrpi^A;  Alex.  'Eo-frt^X:  Ezriel.)  The 
father  of  tSeraiah,  an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  26). 

AZ'RIKAM  (DijnT?  :  'ECpiKdfi ;  Alex.  *E«rpi- 
xifi;  Ezricam),  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  son  ofNeariah  of  the  royal  lineof  Judah(l  Chr. 
iii.  23). 

2.  (Alex.  "E(piKdfi.)  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and 
descendant  of  Sau>(l  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  (In  Neh.  'ZffffiKdfiy  Alex. 'Efpf:  Azaricam.) 
A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (I  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 

4.  (*E(f>(k<iv.)  Governor  of  the  house,  or  pre- 
fect of  the  palace  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was  slain  by 
Zichri,  an  Ephraimite  hero,  in  the  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  southern  kingdom  by  Peknh,  king  of 
Israel  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

AZTTBAH  (na^TJ?:  TaCovfid;  Alex.  *Afou/5<£ : 
Azuha),  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr. 
il.  18,  19). 

2.  {*ACov&d.)  Mother  of  king  Jehoshaphat 
(I  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

A'ZUR,  properly  AZ'ZUR  ("VW:  'A(<&p: 
Azur),  1.  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeon,  and  father  of 
Hananiah  the  false  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1).  Hitzig 
suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  priest,  as  Giboon 
was  one  of  the  priestly  cities. 
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2.  C^y :  "Efep ;  Alex.  'idCtp.)  Father  of  Jaaza- 
niah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1). 

AZU'BAN  (*Afopo^ ;  Alex.  'ACovpo6:  Azoroe). 
The  sons  of  Azuran  are  enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  15 
amonff  those  who  letiuned  from  Babvlou  with 
Zorobabel,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  name  in 
the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Azui-an  may 
perhaps  be  identical  with  Azzur  in  Neh.  x.  17. 

AZ'ZAH  (n^y :  raft,  r<£fa  -.  Gaza).  The 
more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  Philistine  city,  Gaza  (Deut.  ii.  23;  1  K. 
iv.  24 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20).     [Gaza.] 

AZ'ZAN  {\^V'  'OC<f:  Ozan).     The  father  of 

Paltiel,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  repre- 
sented his  tribe  in  the  division  of  the  promised  land 
(Num.  xxxiv.  2*3). 

AZ'ZUR  ("M^y:  *Afo^p:  Azur),     One  of  the 

heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  is  probably 
that  of  a  family,  and  in  Hebi-ew  is  the  same  as  ia 
elsewhere  represented  by  AzuR. 

B 

BA'AL   (^yS:   'lai^X;    Alex.   B(CaX:    Baal), 

1.  A  Reubenit^,  whose  son  or  descendant  Beeinh 
was  carried  off  by  the  invading  army  of  AasyriA 
under  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  5). 

2.  (BioA.)  The  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 
of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  ;  brother  of  Kish, 
and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

BAANI'AS  (Boycuoj ;  Alex.  Boyyo/oj :  Ban^ 
naa).  Benaiah,  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  26;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  25j. 

BAB'YL0N(Bai8uA(i&i':  Babylon).  The  occur- 
rence of  this  name  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  has  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  which  may  be  briefly 
enumerated. 

1.  That  Babylon  tropically  denotes  Rome.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  is  brought  forwaixi  a  ti-a- 
dltion  recorded  by  Eusebiu8(/r.  A',  ii.  15),  on  the 
authority  of  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  eflect  that  1  Peter  was  composed  at  Rome. 
Oecumenius  and  Jerome  both  assei-t  that  Rome 
was  figuratively  denoted  by  Babylon.  Although 
this  opmion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Lardner,  I'ave, 
Whitby,  Macknight,  H:»le^,  and  others,  it  ma.y  be 
rejected  as  improbable.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  name  is  umnI  figuratively,  and  the 
subscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  last  place  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  mystiail  appellation. 

2.  Cappellus  mid  othei-s  take  Babylon,  with  aa 
little  i-eason,  to  mean  Jerusalem. 

3.  Bar-Hebraeus  understands  by  it  the  house  in 
Jerusalem  where  the  Apostles  were  assembled  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

4.  Othei-8  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  identify  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  but  for  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  The  two  theorira  which  remain  are 
worthy  of  more  consideration. 

5.  That  by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort  of 
that  nanjc  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modern  Bahoul  in  the  Delta,  a  little  north  of 
Fost'it,  or  old  Cairo.  Accojxiing  to  Strabo  it  de- 
rivc<l  its  name  fioui  some  Babylonian  desertere  who 
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had  settled  there.  In  hia  time  it  was  the  head- 
quartera  of  one  of  the  three  legions  which  garri- 
soned iiigypt.  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  15  §1)  says  it 
was  built  on  the  site  of  Lctopolis,  when  Cambyses 
subdued  Egypt.  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet. 
is  the  ti-adition  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  is  maiu- 
tained  by  Le  Clei-c,  Mill,  Pearson,  and  others. 
There  is,  however,  no  pixwf  that  tlie  Apostle  Peter 
was  ever  in  Kgypt,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of  pi-o- 
bability  is  created  by  the  tradition  that  his  com- 
panion Mark  was  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

6.  The  most  natural  supposition  of  all  is  that  by 
Babylon  is  intended  the  old  Babylon  of  Assyria, 
which  was  lai^ely  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time 
in  question  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  3,  §1 ;  Philo,  De  Vtrt. 
p.  1023,  ed.  Franc.  1691).  The  only  argument 
against  this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  from  the 
silence  of  historirms  as  to  St  Peter's  having  visifed 
the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  this  cannot  be  allowed  to 
have  much  weight.  Lightfoot's  remarks  are  very 
suggestive.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's 
Cambridge  (Works,  ii.  1144,  Eng.  folio  ed.),  he 
maintained  that  Babylon  of  Assyria  is  intended, 
because  "  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews 
in  the  world,*'  and  St.  Peter  w&i  the  minister  ot 
the  circumci^on.  Again,  he  adds,  **  Bosor  (2  Pet. 
ii.  15)  speaks  Peter  in  Babylon,"  it  being  the  Chaldee 
or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num.  xxii.  5. 
This  last  argument  has  not,  perhaps,  much  weight, 
as  the  same  pronunciation  may  have  chai'acterized 
tlie  dialect  of  Judea.  Bentley  gave  bis  suffi^Rge  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  quoting  Jos.  c.  Ap. 
i.  7  {Crit.  Sacr.  p.  81,  ed.  Ellis). 

BAB'YLON,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  sym- 
bolical name  by  which  Home  is  denoted  (Rev.  xiv. 
8,  xvii.,  xviii,).  The  power  of  Rome  was  regarded 
by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  by  their  fore- 
fathers (comp.  Jer.  Ii.  7  with  Rev.  xiv.  8),  and 
hence,  whnte>-er  the  people  of  Israel  be  underatood 
to  symbolize,  Babylon  repi-esoits  the  antagonistic 
principle.     [Revelation.] 

BABYLCKIANS  (K^SnS,  ^aa-*:a:  Bo^w- 

k^vioi:  BctbyhnHffilii  Babyhnis).  The  inhabitants 
of  Babylon,  a  race  of  Shemitic  origin,  who  were 
among  the  coloni5ts  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
by  the  conquering  Assyrians  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  warlike  Chaldaeans  acquii'ed 
the  predominance  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  the  names 
Chalddean  and  Babylonian  became  almost  synony- 
mous (£z.  xxiii.  14,  15 ;  oomp.  Is.  xlviii.  14,  20). 

BABYLCNISH      GABMENT,     literaUy 

nV^(^  n'l*7K,  ^'lA^  irouclXri :  pailium  cocdneum) 

"robe  of  Shinar"  (Josh.  vii.  21).  An  ample 
robe,  probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  an  animal 
(comp.  Geo.  xxv.  25),  and  oruunented  with  em- 
broidery, or  perhaps  a  variegated  garment  with 
figures  inwoven  in  the  fashion  for  which  the  Baby- 
lonians were  celebrated.  Josephos  (Ant.  y.  1,  §10) 
describes  it  as  *'  a  royal  mantle  (xXofti^a  fiaffl- 
Xc(oi'),  all  woven  with  gold."  Tertuliian  (De 
habitu  muiiebri,  c.  i.)  tells  us  that  while  the  Syrians 
were  celebrated  for  dyeing,  and  the  Phrygians  for 
patchwork,  the  Babylonians  inwove  their  colours. 
For  this  kind  of  tapestry  work  they  had  a  great  it»- 
putation  (Pliny,  viii.  74 :  Colorca  iiiversos  pictnrae 
inUxere  Babylon  maxime  celebradt,  et  nomen  tm* 
posttit).     Compare  also  Martial  [Ep.  viii.  28) : 

Non  ogo  praetulerfm  Babylonlca  picU  superbe 
Teatta,  Semirainta  quae  varlanttir  acu ; 
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and  the  Babylonia  peristromata  of  Plantos  (Stick. 
ii.  2,  54;   see  also  Jos.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §5;  PluL 
J/.  Cato,  iv.  5).      Periiapa  some  of  the  trade  iu 
these  rich  stuffs  between  Babylon  and  the  llioe- 
nicians  (Ez.  xxvii.  24)  passed  through  Jericho,  a-* 
well   as    the   gold    brought   by  the  caravans  ot 
Sheba,  which  they  may  have  left  in  exchnnge  for 
the  products  of   ita    fertile  soil  (Josh.  vii.  21). 
[Jericho.]    Rashi  has  a  story  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  a  palace  at  Jericho,  probably  founded 
on  the  fact  that  the  robe  of  the  king  of  Ninerrh 
(.Ion.  iii.   6)  is  called  Dt'^K,  addgrttk.    In  thr 

Bereshith  Rabba  (§85,  foj.  75,  2,  quoted  by  Gii:) 
it  is  aaid  that  the  robe  was  of  Babylonian  par^i:**. 
Another  story  in  the  same  passage  is  that  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  a  deputy  at  Jericho  who  sent  him 
dates,  and  the  king  iu  return  sent  him  gifts,  aroun^ 
which  was  a  garment  of  Shinar.  Kimchi  (oo  Jwb. 
vii.  21)  quotes  the  opinions  of  R.  Chanina  bar 
R.  Isaac  that  the  Babylonish  garment  was  of  Babr- 
Ionian  purple,  of  Kab  that  it  wax  a  robe  of  tio« 
wool,  and  of  Shemuel  that  it  was  a  cloak  wiiiit«l 
with  alum,  which  we  learn  from  Plioy  (xxxv.  r>'J 
was  used  in  dyeing  wool. 

BAG  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     1.  (D^^"in:  BvKmmos: 

saocus.)  Chdrittm,  the  "  bags  "  in  which  Naamaa 
bound  np  the  two  talents  of  silver  for  Gefaazi  '2  k. 
v.  23),  probably  so  called,  according  to  Geseiuas. 
from  their  long,  cone-like  shape.  The  word  os  y 
occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  «*  crispiB^-pins"  , 
and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carried  by  the  He- 
brew ladies.  2.  (D^2l:  fidpaiwrot,  /taptrvttyo^ : 
sacculus,  tacctllus.)  CEs,  a  bag  for  carryii^  weiirhtf 
(Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11;  Mic  vi.  ll),aJ» 
used   as  a  pune   (Prov.  i.  14 ;  Is.  zlvi.  6).     ^ 

0^2:   xdiButv;  pera)  Ciii^  tnmsbted  ''bt^**  t 

1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a  word  of  most  g«tmi 
meaning,  and  is  generally  rendered  ** vessel**  ft 
<*  instrument.**  In  Gen.  xlii.  25  it  is  the  ^^  sack  ** 
in  which  Jacob's  sons  carried  the  corn  which  tKer 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5,  it 
denotes  a  hag  or  wallet,  for  carrring  food  (A.  V. 
"vessel";  comp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  Tt» 
shepherd's  "bag"  which  Darid  had  seems  to  har« 
been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  hit  calling,  and 
was  probably,  from  a  oomparisoo  of  Zech.  xi.  K\ 
1 6  (where  A.  V.  **  instrmnenta  **  is  the  same  word:, 
for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  the  lambs  which  v«tv 
unable  to  walk  or  were  lost,  and  oootaincd  mate- 
rials for  healing  such  as  were  sick  and  binding  tip 
those  that  were  broken  (comp.  Ex.  zxxiv.  4,  !>>. 
4.  ("^"^V:  M*fffus,  9(Vf»ds:  tacculiu.)  Tdrir. 

properly' a  "bundle"  (Gen.  zlii.35;  1  Sam.  ur. 
29),  appears  to  have  been  nacd  by  travellers  tv 
carrying  money  during  a  hmg  journey  ( Prov.  rn. 
20 ;  Hag.  i.  6 ;  oomp.  Luke  zii.  33 ;  Tob.  ii.  5 . 
In  such  **  bundles  "  the  priests  bound  ap  the  mowT 
which  w<is  contributed  for  the  Rotoratioa  of  itt 
Temple  under  Jehoiada  (2  K.  xii.  10,  A.  V.  "  j  it 
up  in  biigs"  ).  The  "bi«*'  (7X»tf^^o^r:  i- 
cm/i)  which  Judas  carried  was  probably  a  saull  b  i 
or  chest  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  The  Grark  «  : 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  LXX.  for  **chnt " 
in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11,  and  originaily  «cfti*x^  - 
box  used  by  musicians  for  carrying  the  SKMnS- 
pieces  of  their  instruments. 

BALANCE.      Two  Hebrew  words  are  th.:^ 
translated  in  the  A.V. 
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1.  D^^TfiJD  mdxenaim  (LXX.  (tfy6p,  Vulg.  sta- 
tera\  the  dual  form  of  which  points  to  the  double 
scales,  like  Lat.  hilanx.  The  balance  in  this  form 
was  known  at  a  very  earlj  period.  It  is  found  on 
the  Egyptian  nnonumeuts  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  we  find  allusions  to  its  use  in  the  stoi-y 
of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii. 
10)  by  Abraham.  Before  coinage  was  intixniuoed 
it  was  of  necessity  employed  in  all  transactions  in 
which  the  valuable  metals  were  the  mediums  of 
exchange  (Gen.  xliii.  21 ;  Ex.  xzii.  17;  1  K.  xx. 
o9;  Ksth.  iii.  9;  Is.  xlvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  &r.). 
The  weights  which  were  used  were  at  first  probably 
stones,  and  from  this  the  woitl  "stone"  continued 
to  denote  any  weight  whatever,  though  its  material 
was  in  later  times  lead  (Lev.  xix.  86;  Deut.  xxv. 
13,  15;  Prov.  xi.  I,  xx.  10,  23  ;  Zech.  v.  8). 
These  weights  were  carried  in  a  bag  (Deut.  xxv. 
13;  Prov,  xvi.  11)  suspended  from  the  girdle 
(Chardin,  Voy.  iii.  422),  and  were  very  early  made 
the  vehicles  of  fmud.  The  habit  of  caiTying  two 
sets  of  weights  is  denounced  in  Deut  xxv.  1 3  and 
Prov.  XX.  10,  and  the  necessity  of  observing  strict 
honehty  in  th^  matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several 
precepts  of  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  36  ;  Deut.  xxv.  13). 
But  the  custom  lived  on,  and  remained  in  full  force 
to  the  days  of  Micah  (vi.  11),  and  even  to  those  of 
Ze«'faanah,  who  appears  (ch.  v.)  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  against  fraud  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
«*:)rliest  weight  to  which  reference  is  made  is  the 
non?^,  kesim  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32; 

Job  xlii.  11),  which  in  the  margin  of  our  version  is 
in  two  passages  rendered  **  lambs,'*  while  in  the 
text  it  is  "  piece  of  money.**  It  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  being  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb.  We 
know  that  weights  in  the  form  of  bulls,  lions,  and 
antelopes  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  .Assyrians,  [Money,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.]  By 
means  of  the  balance  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
Ijeeii  able  to  weigh  with  considerable  delicacy,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  had  weights  of  extreme  minuteness, 
which  aiie  called  metaphorically  "  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance"  (Is.  xl.  15).  The  "little  grain" 
{f^owfi)  of  the  balance  in  Wisd.  xi.  22  is  the  small 
weight  which  causes  the  scale  to  turn.  In  this 
pas)«age,  as  in  2  Mace.  ix.  8,  the  Greek  word 
irXdcriy^,  rendered  "  balance,"  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  scale-pan  alone. 

2.  n^p,  kaneh  {(vy6vi  statera)  rendei-ed  '^  ba- 
lance" in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  is  the  word  generally  used 
tor  a  measuring-itxi,  like  the  Greek  neavwv,  and 
like  it  too  denotes  the  tongue  or  beam  of  a  balance. 

D/B,  petes,  rendered  "weight"  (Prov.  xvi.  11, 

LXX.  bo^)  and  "scaler"  (Is.  xl.  12,  LXX. 
4rra0fi6s)  is  said  by  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xxvi.  7)  to  be 
properly  the  beam  of  the  balance.  In  his  Lexicon 
he  »ays  it  is  the  pai-t  in  whicli  the  tongue  moves, 
iiiui  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his  hand.  Gesenius 
(  Thc8.  s.  V.)  supposed  it  was  a  steelyard,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  instrument  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  Of  the  material  of  which  the  balance 
wns  made  we  have  no  infoi*mation. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  desciibes  the  Egyptian  Ijalance 
.OS  follows  :  —  **  The  beam  passed  through  a  ring 
.Hus{ien<ied  from  a  horizontal  rod,  immediately  above 
and  parallel  to  it ;  and  when  equally  bahuiced,  the 
riii.sr,  which  was  large  enough  to  allow  the  beam  to 
jiLiy  freely,  showed  when  the  scales  were  equally 
pois^l,  and  had  the  additional  eii'ect  of  preventing 
the  beam  tilting  when  the  goods  were  taken  out  of 
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one,  and  the  weights  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
other.  To  the  lower  pai*t  of  this  ring  a  small 
plummet  was  fixed,  and  this  being  touched  by  the 
hand,  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicated,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  beam,  that  the 
weight  was  just"  {Anc.  Eg,  ii.  p.  240). 

The  expression  in  Dan.  v.  27,  **  thou  art  weighed 
in  tlie  balances,  and  art  found  wanting,"  has  been 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weigh- 
ing theGi-eat  Mogul  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief  gmndces.  The  ceremony  is  described 
in  a  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage  m 
India,  quoted  in  Taylor's  Calmet,  Frag.  186: 
"  The  sades  in  which  he  was  thus  weighed,  were 
plated  with  gold,  and  so  the  beam  on  which  they 
hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of  that  most 
precious  metal.  The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them, 
WAS  weighed  fii-st  against  silver  coin,  which  imme> 
diately  aHer  was  distributed  among  the  poor ;  then 
was  he  weighed  against  gold;  alter  that  against 
jewels  (as  they  say);  but  I  obser^-ed  (being  there 
present  with  my  lord  ambassiulor^  that  he  was 
weighed  against  three  seveiTil  things,  laid  in  silken 

bags,  on  the  contrary  scale By  his  weight 

(of  which  his  physicians  yeai'ly  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count) they  pi^esume  to  guess  of  the  present  state 
of  his  body  ;  of  which  they  speak  flatteiiiigly,  how- 
ever they  think  it  to  be."  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  other  metaphorical  ex- 
prtfssions  in  the  same  passsge  of  Daniel  that  the 
weighing  in  balances  is  simply  a  figure,  and  may  or 
may  not  have  reference  to  such  a  custom  as  that 
above  described.  Many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
same  figure  of  sjteech  among  Orientals  are  given  in 
Hobeiis'  Oriental  Iliustrations,  p.  502. 

B  A 'MOTH   (n^DS:    Bafi(&0:    Bamot/i).    A 

halting- place  of  the  Israelitt^s  in  the  Amorite  country 
on  tlieir  roai'ch  to  Cmiaan  (Num.  xxi.  18,  19).  It 
was  between  Nahaliel  and  Pisgah,  north  of  the 
Ainon.  Eusebius  {Onotm^st.)  calls  it  "  Baboth, 
a  city  of  the  Amorite  beyond  Jordan  on  the  Arnon, 
which  the  children  of  Isi-ael  took."  Jeiome  adds 
tlint  it  was  in  the  teiritory  of  the  lieulx*nites. 
Knobel  identifies  it  with  "  the  high  places  of  Baal " 
(Num.  xxii.  41),  or  Bamoth  Baal,  and  places  it  on 
the  modem  Jebel  AttAids,  the  site  being  maiked 
by  stone  heaps  which  were  obseiTed  both  by  Seetzen 
(ii.  342)  and  Burckhai-dt  {Syria,  370). 

BAPTISM  (/3<£irri(r/Ao).  I.  It  is  well  known 
that  ablution  or  bathing  was  common  in  most 
ancient  nations  as  a  preparation  for  prayers  and 
sacrifice  or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  The  Egyptian 
priests,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  their  saci'ed  offices, 
bathed  twice  in  the  day  and  twice  in  the  night 
(Hei-od.  ii.  37).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
to  bathe  before  sacrifice  {Jio  lavatum,  ut  sacri- 
ficem,  Plaut.  Auluiar.  iii.  6.  43)  and  before 
prayer — 

"  Haec  saucte  ut  poscas,  Tlberlno  in  gurgite  mergis 
Mane  caput  bis  terquc,  ct  noctem  flumlne  pnrga.s." 

Peks.  Sat.  II.  16. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Elcusinian  mysteries, 
on  the  second  day  of  the  greater  mysteries,  the 
mystae  went  in  solenui  procession  to  the  sea-coast 
where  they  were  purified  by  bathing  (see  Diet, 
of  Gr.  and  Horn,  Antiq.  p.  453).  But,  above  all, 
when  pollution  of  any  kind  had  Wn  contracted, 
as  by  the  being  stained  with  blood  in  battle,  puri- 
fication by  water  was  thought  needful  before  acta 
of  devotion  could  be  perfoimed  or  any  sacred  thing 
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be  taken  in  hand  (see  Soph.  AjaXt  665 ;  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  719,  &c.).  Even  the  crime  of  homicide  is 
said  to  have  been  expiated  by  such  means. 

**  Omnc  nefas  omnemque  tnal!  pargamlna  causam 

Credebant  nostrl  loUere  posse  senes. 

•        ••••• 

Ah !  nimium  faclles,  qnl  tristia  crlmlna  caedis 
FlumlneA  tolli  posse  putetis  aquA." 

Ovn>,  Aut«;  iL  36,  3«,  45. 46. 

There  is  a  natural  connexion  in  the  mind  be- 
tween the  thought  of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual 
pollution.  In  waim  countries  this  connexion  is 
probably  even  closer  than  in  colder  climates ;  and 
hence  the  ii*equency  of  ablution  in  the  religious 
rites  throughout  the  East. 

II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
abound  with  such  lustrations.  When  Jacob  was 
returning  with  his  wives  and  children  to  Bethel,  he 
enjoined  his  household  to  "  put  away  all  •  their 
strange  gods,  and  to  be  clean,  and  change  their 
garments"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  When  the  Almighty 
was  about  to  deliver  the  Ten  Commandments  to 
Moses  in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Israel,  he 
commanded  Moses  to  **  sanctify  them  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes"  (Ex. 
xix.  10).  After  the  givhig  of  that  Law  all  kinds 
of  ceremonial  pollutions  required  purification  by 
water.  He  that  ate  that  which  died  of  itself  was 
to  wash  his  clothes  and  to  bathe  his  flesh  (Lev. 
xvii.  15);  he  that  touched  man  or  woman  who 
was  separated  for  any  l^al  uncleanness,  or  who 
touched  even  their  garments  or  their  bed,  was  to 
wash  his  clothes  and  bathe  himself  in  water  (see 
Lev.  XV. ;  comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  10) ;  he  that  toudied 
a  dead  body  was  to  be  unclean  till  even,  and  wash 
his  flesh  with  water  (Lev.  xxii.  4,  6);  he  that 
let  go  the  scapegoat  or  that  burned  the  skin  of  the 
bullock  sacrificed  for  a  sin-offering,  was  to  wash 
his  clothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water  (Lev.  xvi. 
26,  28) ;  he  that  gathered  the  ashes  of  the  red 
heifer  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  be  unclean  till 
the  evening  (Num.  xix.  10).  Before  great  reli- 
gious observances  such  purifications  were  especially 
solemn  (see  John  xi.  55).  And  in  the  later  times 
of  the  Jewish  histoiy  there  appear  to  have  been 
public  baths  and  buildings  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, one  of  which  was  probably  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda  with  its  five  porches  mentioned  in  John  v.  2 
(see  Spencer,  De  Legg.  Heb.  p.  692). 

It  was  natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests 
most  especially  should  be  i^equired  to  purify  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  At  their  consecration  Aaron 
and  his  sons  w^ere  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabeinacle  and  washed  with  water  (Ex.  zxix.  4); 
and  whenever  they  went  into  the  sanctuary  they 
were  enjoined  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet 
in  the  laver,  which  was  between  the  altar  and  the 
tabernacle,  "  that  they  died  not "  (Ex.  xxz.  20). 
In  Solomon's  temple  there  were  ten  lavers  to  wash 
the  things  offered  for  the  bumt-oflering,  and  a  molteQ 
sea  for  the  ablution  of  priests  (2  Chr.  iv.  2,  6). 
The  consecration  of  the  high-priest  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  was  fii-st  by  bnptism,  then  by 
unction,  and  lastly  by  saciifice  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl. 
12-15 ;  Lev.  viii.). 

The  spiritual  significance  of  all  these  ceremonial 


^  Fall  information  on  this  sul^eci  wtU  be  fonnd  in 
Ughtfoot.  on  Halt  iil.  6,  Works,  xi.  63 ;  Hammond  on 
SLMalt  III.  6;  SchoelU^en,  IT.  II.  \  Wetateln  on  Matt, 
lit.  « ;  Bnxtorf,  Ijcx.  Chald.  r.t  Rabbin,  s,  v.  -^^ ;  God«  yn. 
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washings  was  well  known  to  the  devoat  Isnelite. 
'*  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  iunocency,*'  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  and  so  will    I  compass  thine  altar " 
(Ps.  xxvi.  6).     *'  Wash  me  throughly  bom  ni:u« 
iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  ftx>m  my  sin."    **  Wash 
me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow "  (Ps.  li.  *i, 
7 ;    comp.  1  xxiii.   13).     The  prophets  constantly 
apeak  of  pardon  and  conversion  from  sin  under  tt  t 
same  figure.     "Wash  you,  make  you  dean"  (h' 
i.  1 6).     '*  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  awar 
the  filth  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  (iv.  4).    -  <> 
Jerusalem,   wash   thine   heart  from   wickedn4-tf" 
fJer.  iv.   14).     "In   that  day   there  shall  U  a 
fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  uncivil- 
ness" (Zech.  xiii.  1).     The  significant  mauntr  :. 
which  Pilate  washed  his  hands,  declaring  him<«t:' 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  was  an  exproMVir 
picturing  to  tlie  people  in  forms  rendered  £uuiliAi 
to  their  minds  from  the  customs  of  their  law. 

From  the  Gospel  history  we  learn  that  at  that 
time  ceremonial  waahings  had  been  greatly  multi- 
plied by  traditions  of  the  doctors  and  elden  (>^ 
Mark  vii.  3,  4),  and  the  testimony  of  the  Kvaa- 
gelist  is  fully  borne  out  by  that  a(^  the  Litf 
writings  of  tiie  Jews.  The  most  important  a^i 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  tnditi>iiu! 
cystoma  was  the  baptizing  of  proselytes.  Theie  » 
an  universal  agreement  among  later  Jewish  writers 
that  all  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  covdMut 
with  God  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and  saaritH«  * 
and  that  the  same  ceremonies  were  necesvarr  in 
admitting  proselytes.  Thos  Maimonides  (/«"; 
Biahf  cap.  13),  **  Israel  was  admitted  into  co^t^ 
nant  by  thive  things,  viz.,  by  drcumcisioa.  hap* 
tism,  and  sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egvp«. 
as  it  is  said,  *  None  uncircumcised  shall  eat  of  tfee 
possover.'  Baptism  was  in  the  wildeniess  hfifft 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  as  it  is  said,  '  Thou  »hiit 
sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  th«ia 
wash  tiieir  garments.* "  And  he  adds,  **  So,  who- 
ever a  Gentile  desii-es  to  enter  into  the  oovenaiit  ct 
Israel,  and  place  himself  under  the  wing*  of  itt 
Dinne  Majesty,  and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Iiw 
upon  him,  he  must  be  circumcised,  and  Inptioil 
and  bring  a  sacrifice;  or  if  it  be  a  woman,  *^v 
must  be  baptized  and  bring  a  sacrifice."  Th^ 
same  is  abundantly  testified  by  earlier  writn*$.  if- 
by  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmud,  althnccf. 
no  reference  to  this  custom  can  be  found  in  l*bi  <*- 
Josephus,  or  the  Targum  of  Onkek».  Ita  «arii<^i 
mention  appears  to  be  in  the  Targum  of  .lonaths. 
on  Ex.  xii.  44 :  **Thou  shalt  drcumcise  him  alI 
baptize  him."^  It  should  be  added,  that  mtt. 
women,  and  diildren,  were  all  baptized,  and  f-tV 
two  or  three  witnesses  were  required  to  be  pivs«t.' 
Some  modem  writers — Laidner,  Eniesti,  IV  W*<t.. 
Meyer,  Paqlus,  and  others — have  doubted  or  d«:« 
that  this  baptism  of  proselytes  had  been  is  ^ 
among  the  Jews  fi*om  times  ro  early  as  tkcM  * 
the  Gospel  ;  but  it  is  highly  imprDbaM<>  tla'^ 
after  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  Jew*  shouW  h.f 
adopted  a  rite  so  distinctively  Christian  a*  b(i{<>*c 
had  then  become.  The  frequent  une  of  rri-.T'* ' 
ablution,  as  enjoined  by  the  Law,  bad  crrurj 
become  much  niflK^guent  by  i^aklnditioo  • 


JMbset  and  Aaron,  bk.  1.  c  3 ;  Sekkn.  JHJmrt  Wet.  ti  Gf- 
iL  M ;  Wall.  JET***.  ^  /nf.  Baptkwi,  Introdnci. ;  Kaiw^ 
on  Matt.  iU.  6. 
«  See  li^tfoot,  as  above. 
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the  elden.  The  motive  which  may  have  led  to 
the  addition  of  baptism  to  the  fii-st  commanded 
ctrcnmdsion  is  obvious,— circumcision  applied  only 
to  males,  baptism  could  be  used  for  the  admission 
of  female  proselytes  also.  Moreover,  many  nationi 
bordering  upon  Canaan,  and  amongst  whom  the 
Jews  weiie  aflerwards  dispersed,  such  as  the  Ish- 
maelites  and  the  Egyptians,  were  already  circum- 
cised; and  therefore  converts  from  among  them 
could  not  be  admitted  to  Judaism  by  circumcision. 
There  seems,  indeed,  no  good  I'eason  to  doubt  that 
the  custom  which  may  so  naturally  have  gi'own 
out  of  others  like  it,  and  which  we  Hnd  prevailing 
not  long  after  the  Christian  era,  had  really  pre- 
vailed fram  the  peiiod  of  the  Captivity,  if  not,  as 
many  think,  from  times  of  still  more  remote 
antiquity  (see  Bei.gel,  Ueberdas  Alter  derjiid.  Proa- 
cl'ftentaufe.  Tubing.,  1814,  quoted  by  Kuinoel  on 
Matt.  iii.  6). 

III.  The  Baptism  of  John. — These  usages  of  the 
Jews  will  account  for  the  readiness  with  whidi  all 
men  flocked  to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  teaching  of  the  prophets  by  outward  signs  was 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  there  was  at  this  period  a 
general  expectation  df  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  extended  beyond  Judaea  and 
prev^led  throughout  all  the  east  (**  Oriente  toto," 
Sueton.  Vesp<x&,  c.  iv.).  Conquest  had  made 
Judaea  a  province  of  liome,  and  the  hope  of  de- 
livei-ance  rested  on  the  promises  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  last  woitIs  of  Malachi  had  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  be  preceded  by  the  pro- 
phet Elijah,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  2, 5).  The  Scribes  therefore  taught 
that  **  Elias  must  first  come "  (Matt.  xvii.  10  : 
for  this  expectation  of  Elias  among  the  Rabbins, 
see  Lightfoot,  Harmony  on  John  i.  21,  vol.  iv. 
p.  402  ;  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xi.  1 3).  And  so,  when 
John  preached  and  baptized,  the  people,  feeling  the 
call  to  repentance,  came  to  him  as  to  one  who 
was  at  the  same  time  i-eproving  them  for  their 
sins  and  giving  hope  of  freedom  from  the  afHictions 
which  their  sins  had  brought  upon  them.  He 
proclaimal  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — a  phrase  taken  from  Dan.  ii.  44,  vii.  14, 
in  use  also  among  the  Jews*  in  later  times  (see 
Wetstein  and  Lightfoot,  H.  H.  on  Matt.  iii.  2) — 
and  preached  a  baptism  of  repentance  "  for  the 
remission  of  sins"  (Mark  i.  4).  They  readily 
cuupled  in  their  own  minds  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance and  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  ao- 
coi-ding  to  a  very  prevalent  belief  that  the  sius  of 
Israel  delayed  the  coming  of  Christ  and  that  their 
repentance  would  hasten  it.  John's  baptism,  cor- 
responding with  the  custom  of  cleansing  by  water 
fvova  legal  impurity  and  with  the  baptism  of  pros- 
elytes from  heathenism  to  Judaism,  seemed  to 
call  upon  them  to  come  out  from  the  unbelieving 
and  sinful  habits  of  their  age,  and  to  enlist  them- 
selves into  the  company  of  those  who  were  pi*e- 
paring  for  the  manifestation  of  the  deliverance  of 
Israel. 

Naturally  connected  with  all  this  was  an  ex- 
pectation and  '*  musing "  whether  John  himself 
*«  were  the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15);  and 
when  he  denied  that  he  was  so,  the  next  question 
which  arose  was  whether  he  were  Elias  (John  i. 
'21).  But  when  he  refused  to  be  called  either 
Christ  or  Elias,  they  asked,  **  Why,  then,  baptizest 
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thou  ?"  (John  i.  25).  It  was  to  them  as  a  pre- 
paration for  a  new  state  of  things  that  John's 
baptism  seemed  intelligible  and  reasonable.  If  he 
were  not  bringing  them  into  such  a  slate  or  making 
them  ready  for  it,  his  action  was  out  of  place  and 
unaccountable. 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and  debate  as 
to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  baptism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutioiu  under  the  Law 
pictured  to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  the 
heart  which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God 
and  which  accompanies  foi^veness  of  sins.  So 
John  s  baptism  was  a  "  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins  "  (fidwrnTfia  fierayolcit  tls  &^c- 
<nv  a/iapTt»v,  Mark  i.  4) ;  it  was  accompanied 
with  confession  (Matt.  iii.  6);  it  was  a  call  to 
repentance ;  it  conveye<l  a  promise  of  pardon ;  and 
the  whole  was*  knit  up  with  faith  in  llim  that 
should  come  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix. 
4).  It  was  such  that  Je:ius  himself  deigned  to  be 
baptized  with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  disciples 
]-eoeived  no  other  baptism  but  John's  until  they 
received  the  special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  great  day  of  Pentecost.  Yet  John  hims««lf 
speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  baptism  with  water  unto 
repentance,  pointing  forward  to  Him  who  should 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt. 
iii.  11).  And  the  distinction  between  John's  bap- 
tism and  Christian  baptism  appears  in  the  case  of 
ApoUos  who,  though  **  instructed  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord,"  the  &ith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  feiTcnt 
in  spirit,  speaking  and  teaching  diligently  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  yet  knew  only  the  baptism  of 
John ;  "  whom  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had 
heard,  they  took  him  unto  them,  and  expounded 
unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  "  (Acts 
xviii.  26,  27).  Even  more  observable  is  the  case 
of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  mentioned  Acts  xix. 
1  -6.  They  were  evidently  numbered  among  Chris- 
tians, or  they  would  not  have  been  called  disciples, 
fuxBrtred.  But  when  they  were  asked  if  they  had 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they  had  believed, 
they  said  that  they  had  not  even  heard  if  there 
was  a  Holy  Ghost,  an  answer  which  may  have 
signified  either  that  they  knew  not  as  yet  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  pei-M)nality  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  not  having  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  or  that  they  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
visible  coming  of  the  Spirit  in  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  tongues  and  prophecy.  At  all  events  their 
answer  at  once  suggested  to  St.  Paul  that  there 
must  have  been  some  defect  in  their  baptism ;  and 
when  he  discovers  that  they  had  been  baptized 
only  unto  John's  liaptism,  he  tells  them  that  John 
baptized  only  witli  a  biiptism  of  repentance, 
*'  sjiying  unto  the  people  that  they  should  believe 
on  Him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is  on 
Jesus  Christ.  When  they  heard  this  they  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  when 
Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues 
and  prophesied."  A  full  discu:>sion  of  this  history 
would  lead,  perhaps,  too  far  from  the  gi-ound  of 
biblical  exegesis  and  land  us  in  the  r^on  of  dog- 
matic theology.  Yet  we  cannot  but  di-aw  from  it 
the  inference  that  there  was  a  deeper  spiritual  sig- 
nificance in  Christian  baptism  than  in  John's  bap- 
tism, that  in  all  probability  for  the  latter  there 
was  only  required  a  confession  of  sins,  a  profession 
of  faith  in  the  Messiah,  and  of  a  desire  for  re* 
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pentance  and  oonvereion  of  heart  {fitrdyota),  but 
that  tor  the  former  there  was  also  a  confession  of 
faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  H0I7  Ghost 
(comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  19) ;  that  after  Christian  bap- 
tism there  was  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands 
and  the  consequent  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
manifested  by  miraculous  gifts  (comp.  Acts  viii. 
17) ;  that  Uiough  Christian  baptism  was  never 
repeated,  yet  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  was 
administered  to  those  who  had  received  John's 
baptism,  with  probably  the  exception  of  such  as 
after  John's  baptism  had  been  baptized  at  Pente- 
cost with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

On  the  whole  it  may  appear  obvious  to  conclude 
that,  as  John  was  a  greater  prophet  than  any 
that  before  him  had  been  bora  of  woman,  and  yet 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater 
than  he,  so  his  baptism  surpassed  in  spiritual 
import  all  Jewish  ceremony,  but  fell  equally  short 
of  the  sacrament  oitlained  by  Christ. 

ly.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus.— ?Mn\j  the  most 
important  action  of  John  as  a  Baptist  was  his  bap- 
tizing of  Jesus.  John  may  probably  not  hare 
known  at  first  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (see  John 
i.  31).  He  knew  Him  doubtless  as  his  kinsman  in 
the  flesh,  and  as  one  of  eminently  holy  life ;  but 
the  privacy  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  humility 
of  His  carriage,  may  have  concealed,  even  from 
those  neai'est  to  Him,  the  dignity  of  His  person. 
Yet,  when  He  came  to  be  baptized,  John  would 
have  prevented  Him,  saying,  **  1  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  Thee,  and  coinest  Thou  to  me?'*  He 
knew  that  his  own  mission  was  from  God,  and  that 
it  was  to  call  sinnei's  to  repentance,  warning  them 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of 
the  superior  haliness  of  the  Loixi  Jesus,  that  he 
thought  it  unfit  that  Jesus  should  submit  to  bap- 
tism from  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  *•  Suffer  it 
to  be  so  now,  for  so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,"  may  pioljably  have  meant  that  our 
Lord,  who  had  taken  on  Him  the  fonn  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  was  born  under  the  Law,  was  desirous  of 
submitting  to  every  ordinance  of  God  {waarav 
BiKcuoff^iniy=iFdyra  ra  ^iKou^futra  rod  ecoD). 
He  had  been  droumcised  in  His  infancy ;  He  had 
been  subject  to  His  mother  and  Joseph,  He  would 
now  go  through  the  transitional  dispensation,  being 
baptized  by  John  in  preparation  lor  the  kingdom. 

No  doubt  it  was  His  will  in  the  first  place,  by 
so  submitting  to  baptism,  to  set  to  His  seal  to  the 
teaching  and  the  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as  He 
was  to  be  the  Head  of  His  Church  and  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation.  He  was  pleased  to  undergo  that 
rite  which  He  afterwards  enjoined  on  all  His  fol- 
lowers. And,  once  more.  His  baptism  consecrated 
the  baptism  of  Christians  for  ever ;  even  as  afler- 
wat^  His  own  pailaking  of  the  Eucharist  gave 
still  farther  sanction  to  His  injunction  that  His 
disciples  ever  after  should  continually  partake  of  it. 
But,  beyond  all  this.  His  baptism  was  His  fonnal 
setting  apai-t  for  His  ministry,  and  was  a  most 
impoi-tant  portion  of  His  consecration  to  be  the 
High  Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on  the 
age  of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at  which  the 
Levites  began  their  ministry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
by  baptism^  unction,  and  sacrifice  (see  Lev.  viii.  1). 
All  these  were  undei^ne  by  .Jesus.  First  He  was 
baptized  by  John.  Then,  just  as  the  high-piiest 
was  anointed   immediately  afUr  his  baptism,  so 
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when  Jesns  had  gone  np  out  of  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16);  and  thos, 
as  St  Peter  tells  us,  **  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power"  (Acts 
X.  88).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  etid 
of  His  earthly  ministry,  whoi  He  offered  up  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  His  resurredioii 
and  ascension  He  fully  took  upon  Him  the  office  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  God  for  u&, 
pleading  the  efficacy  of  His  aacrifioe,  and  blessine 
those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  offered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  beginning  of  coosecxstion ; 
unction  was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  tb« 
baptism ;  and  sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the 
initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or 
fully  consecrated  as  a  Priest  for  evermore  (m  r^ 
oMtva  T€r€\€Mfi4ros,  Heb.  yii  28 ;  see  Jack^oo 
on  the  Creed f  book  ix.  sect.  i.  di.  i.). 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christ "  cune  by  water" 
(1  John  V.  6);  for  at  baptism  He  came  to  Hi» 
offices  of  a  Priest  and  an  Evangelist;  He  cune 
forth,  too,  from  the  privacy  of  His  youth  to  mani- 
fest Himself  to  the  world.  But  He  came  *'  not  by 
water  only,"  as  the  Cerinthiana,  and  before  them 
the  Nicolaitans,  had  said  (Iren.  iii.  11),  bat  by 
blood  also.  He  had  come  into  the  worid  by  birth 
ot'  the  Viigin  Maiy ;  He  came  forth  to  the  world 
by  the  baptism  of  John.  Both  at  His  birth  aad  at 
His  baptism  the  Spirit  announced  Him  to  be  the  Smi 
of  God.  Thus  came  He  not  by  baptism  only,  bat 
by  baptism  and  birth.  |Iis  birth.  His  baptism,  sod 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  both  of  them,  were  th^  thnie 
witnesses  testifying  to  the  one  truth  (eti  ri  cr, 
V.  8),  viz.  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  (v.  y. 

V.  Baptism  of  the  Discipks  of  Christ,— SSheHhtr 
our  Lord  ever  baptiMd  has  been  doubted.  The  oclr 
passage  which  may  distinctly  bear  on  the  qoe^itioa 
is  John  iv.  1 ,  2,  where  it  is  said  **■  that  Jesus  vaAt 
and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  thousl) 
Jmus  Himself  bnptized  not,  but  His  disciple^'' 
We  necessarily  inter  from  it,  that,  as  soon  as  our 
Lord  b^an  His  ministry,  and  gathered  to  Him  a 
company  of  disciples,  H«,  like  John  the  Bapti«t, 
admitted  into  that  company  by  the  administntaea 
of  baptism.  Normally,  however,  to  say  the  lesat 
of  it,  the  administration  of  baptism  was  by  tb« 
handa  of  His  disciples.  Some  suppose  that  the  first- 
called  disdples  had  afl  received  baptism  at  the  hand» 
of  John  the  Baptist,  as  must  have  pretty  oertaiaiv 
been  the  case  with  Andrew  (see  John  i.  35,  37, 4iv ; 
and  that  they  were  not  again  baptized  with  walfl* 
after  tiiey  joined  the  company  of  Christ.  OUmh 
believe  that  Christ  Himself  baptized  some  few  «}' 
His  earlier  disciples,  who  were  atterwank  aothorispd 
to  baptize  the  rest.  But  in  any  case  the  vord» 
above  cited  seem  to  show  that  the  making  dndpies 
and  the  baptizing  them  went  together ;  and  tha: 
baptism  was,  even  during  our  Lord's  rarthtj 
ministry,  the  foi*mal  mode  of  accepting  His  eefriof 
and  becoming  attached  to  His  company. 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to 
be  spread  and  the  Gospel  preadied,  our  Lord  s  ova 
commission  conjoins  the  making  of  disdples  with 
their  baptism.  The  command,  "  Make  disciples  H 
all  nations  by  baptizing  them  "  (Matt,  zxriii.  li*  <. 
is  merely  the  extension  of  Hi^  own  {vactirv. 
"  Jesus  made  disciples  and  baptized  them  "  (Jvha 
iv.  1  ).o    The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  is  tbr  pbicot 

^  Ma9ifTeii(mT«    raiTa   raL    cifM|  fiamrii^t 
(Matt  xxvlli.  19),  compared  with  paB-^tU 
$awTiCtt  (John  iv.  1). 
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comment  on  both ;  i^r  so  soon  as  erer  meo,  oon- 
Tinced  by  their  preaching,  asked  for  guidance  and 
direction,  their  first  exhortation  was  to  repentance 
and  baptism,  that  thus  the  convert  should  be  at 
once  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (see 
Acte  ii.  38,  viii.  12,  36,  ix.  18,  x,  47,  xvi.  15, 
33,  &c.). 

Baptism  then  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the 
Christian  Chuich,  as  circumcision  was  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  Judaism.  The  omtrast  between 
them  is  plain:  the  one  was  a  painful  and  dan- 
gerous, thS  other  is  a  simple  and  salutary  rite. 
Circumcision  seemed  a  suitable  entrance  upon  a  re- 
ligion which  was  a  yoke  of  bondage ;  baptism  is  a 
natural  introduction  to  a  law  of  liberty  ;  and  as  it 
was  light  and  easy,  like  the  yoke  of  Christ,  so  was 
it  compi'ehensive  and  expansive.  The  command 
was  unlimited,  **  Make  disciples  of  all  nations  by 
baptising  them."  The  arms  of  mercy  Were  ex- 
tended to  receive  the  world.  The  "  Desii-e  of  all 
nations"  called  all  nations  to  accept  His  service. 
Baptism  therefoii^  was  a  witness  to  Christ's  re- 
ception of  all  men — to  God's  love  for  all  His 
creatures.  But  again,  as  circumcision  admitted  to 
the  Jewish  covenant — to  the  privileges  and  the  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  that  covenant,  so  bap- 
tism, which  succeeded  it,  was  the  mode  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Christian  covenant,  to  its  gi:aces  and 
privileges,  to  its  duties  and  service.  It  was  to  be 
the  formal  taking  up  of  the  yoke  of  Christ,  the 
2iocepting  of  the  promises  of  Christ.  The  baptized 
convert  became  a  Christian  as  the  circumcised  con- 
vert had  become  a  Jew ;  and  as  the  circumcised 
convert  had  contracted  an  obligation  to  obey  all  the 
oi-dimmces  of  Moses,  but  therewith  a  share  in  all 
the  promises  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  so  the  bap- 
tiated  convert,  while  contracting  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  Chiist's  service,  had  a  share  too  in  all  the 
pi-omise^  of  God  in  Christ. 

It  is  obviously  difHcult  to  draw  out  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
its  significance,  without  approaching  too  near  to 
the  regions  of  controversy.  We  shall  endeavour 
therefore  merely  to  classify  the  passages  which  refer 
to  it,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their  simplest  foim, 
and  to  let  them  speak  their  own  language. 

VI.  The  Types  of  Baptism,— 1,  St.  Peter  (1  Pet. 
lii.  21)  a>mpai*es  the  deliverance  of  Noah  in  the 
Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christians  in  baptism. 
The  passage  is  not  without  considerable  difficulty, 
though  its  general  sense  is  pretty  readily  appaioit. 
The  Apostle  had  been  speaJdng  of  those  who  had 
perished  **  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the  aik  was 
a-preparing,  in  which  few,  that  is  eight  souls,  were 
saved  by  water."  According  to  the  A.  V.,  he  goes 
on,  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  baptism  doth  now 
save  us."     The  Greek,  in  the  best  MS3.,  is  *0  koI 

ilfias   iun-lrvtrotf  yvy  c^^ti  j3airT<(r/Aa. 

Grotius  well  expounds  hrrirvicov  by  iwriffroixov^ 
**  accurately  corresponding."  The  difHculty  is  in 
the  relative  5.  There  is  no  antecedent  to  which  it 
can  refer  except  tiZaros,  *'  water ;"  and  it  seems 
as  if  fidwrifffjLa  must  be  put  in  apposition  with  t, 
and  as  in  explanation  of  it.  Noah  and  his  company 
were  saved  by  water,  "  which  water  also,  that  is 
the  water  of  baptism,  correspondingly  saves  us." 
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•  Tbe  Fathers  consider  the  baptism  of  the  sea  and  the 
dond  to  be  80  a  typeof  baptism,  that  the  sea  represented  the 
water,  and  tbe  cloud  represented  the  Spirit.  (Greg.  Nax. 
Oral.  XXXix.  p.  634 :  ifidnrurt  Mwvcnjf ,  oAA*  iv  vdari, 
cou  wpib  Tovnw  ci'  vt^dktj  kox  iv  9aAa<nn|,  rviriicwf  H 


Even  if  the  reading  were  f,  it  would  most  natui-ally 
rrfer  to  the  preceding  SSoror.  Certainly  it  could 
not  refer  to  Kifitorov,  which  is  feminine.  We  must 
then  probably  interpret,  that,  though  water  was 
the  instrument  for  destroying  the  disobedient,  it 
was  yet  the  instrument  orctained  of  God  for  floating 
the  ark,  and  so  for  saving  Noah  and  his  family ; 
and  it  is  in  cori'espondence  with  this  that  water 
also,  viz.  the  water  of  baptism,  saves  Christians. 
Augustine,  commentii^  on  these  words,  writes  that 
"  the  events  in  the  days  of  Noah  were  a  figure  of 
things  to  come,  so  that  tliey  who  believe  not  the 
Gospel,  when  tho  Church  is  building,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  like  those  who  believed  not  when  the  ark 
was  preparing ;  whilst  thos^  who  have  believed  and 
are  baptized  (•'.  e.  are  saved  by  baptism)  may  be 
compared  to  tiiose  who  were  formerly  saved  in  the 
ark  by  water"  {Epist,  164,  tom.  ii.  p.  579). 
"  The  building  of  the  ark,"  he  says  again,  "  was  a 
kind  of  preaching."  "  The  waters  of  the  Deluge 
presigniHed  baptism  to  tliose  who  believed — punish- 
ment to  the  unbelieving"  {lb,). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  ex- 
planation of  the  words,  "  baptism  doth  scvoe  us," 
without  either  expressing  a  theol(^cal  opinion  or 
exhibiting  in  detail  different  soitiments.  The 
Apostle,  however,  gives  a  caution  which  no  doubt 
itself  may  have  need  of  an  interpreter,  when  he 
adds,  "  not  the  putting  away  the  tilth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  {iirtp^iifia)  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God."  And  probably  all  will  agree  that 
he  intended  here  to  warn  us  against  resting  on  the 
outward  admiuistiation  of  a  sacrament,  with  no 
conesponding  preparation  of  the  conscience  and  the 
soul.  The  connexion  in  this  passage  between  bap- 
tism and  **  the  resunection  of  Jesus  Christ "  may 
be  compared  with  Col.  ii.  12. 

2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  cloud  are 
treated  as  types  of  baptism.  In  all  the  early  part 
of  this  chapter  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  are  put  in  comparison  with  the  life  of 
the  Christian.  The  being  under  the  cloud  and  the 
passing  through  the  sea  resemble  baptism ;  eating 
manna  and  drinking  of  the  rock  are  as  the  spiritual 
food  which  feetis  the  Church;  and  the  different 
temptations,  sins,  and  punishments  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan  are  held  up  as  a  warning 
to  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  appears  that  the 
Rabbins  themselves  speak  of  a  baptism  in  the  cloud 
(see  Wetstein  in  A.  /.,  who  quotes  Pirke  R.  Eliezer, 
44 ;  see  also  Schocttgen  in  A.  /.).  The  passage  from 
the  condition  of  bondmen  in  Egypt  was  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  with  the  protection  of  the  luminous 
cloud.  When  the  sea  was  passed,  the  people  were 
no  longer  subjects  of  Pharaoh ;  but  were,  under  the 
guidance  of  Moses,  forming  into  a  new  common- 
wealth, and  on  their  way  to  the  promised  land.  It 
is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this  may  i-esemble  the 
enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body  of  the 
Christian  Church,  his  being  placed  in  a  new  rela- 
tion, under  a  new  condition,  in  a  spiritual  common- 
wealth, with  a  way  before  him  to  a  better  country, 
though  surrounded  with  dangers,  subject  to  tempta- 
tions, and  with  enemies  on  all  sides  to  encounter  in 
his  progiess.* 


TOVTO  ^i',  wc  Kot  IlavA^  £oK«r*  1^  Bdkafftra  roO  vdarof, 
4  vt^iki\  Tov  livtviiaroi.  See  Snioer,  «.  v.  fiavrurfia.) 
Etf  r2»M  Mf»cr^i'  la,  according  to  some,  by  the  ministry  of 
Moses ;  or,  according  to  others,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses 
(m  Chrysost.,  Thcophylact,  and  others,  in  h.  I.).    Most 
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3.  AooUier  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analc^oas  to, 
baptism  vfiu  circumcision.  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  11) 
speaks  of  the  Colossian  Christians  as  having  been 
circumcised  with  a  circumcisioa  made  without 
hands,  when  they  were  buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism, in  which  they  were  also  raised  again  with 

Him  {iy  f  TtpierfJiBrirt ffwran^trrts 

aJbr^  4y  r^  fimrrlfffun't.  "The  aorist  parti- 
ciple, as  so  oflen,  is  contemporary  with  the  pre- 
ceding past  verb." — Alford  in  A.  /.).  The  obvious 
reason  tor  the  comparison  of  the  two  rites  is,  that 
circumcision  was  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church 
and  the  ancient  covenant,  baptism  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  the  new  covenant ;  and  perhaps  also, 
that  the  spiritual  signiticanoe  of  circumcision  had  a 
resemblance  to  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism,  viz. 
"  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  Hesh/' 
and  the  purification  of  the  heail  by  the  grace  of 
God.  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  baptism  the  circum- 
cision  made  without  hands,  and  speaks  of  the 
putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  Hesh  by  Christian 
circumcision  {iv  rp  vtptrofi^  rod  Xpurrov)t  i.  t, 
by  baptism. 

4.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
ought  perhaps  to  observe  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  death  is  called  a  baptism.  In  Matt.  ix. 
22,  Mark  x.  29,  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  cup  which 
He  had  to  drink,  and  the  baptism  that  He  was  to 
be  baptized  with ;  and  again  in  Luke  zii.  50,  **  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with."  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  baptism  here  means  an  inunda- 
tion of  sorrows ;  that,  as  the  baptized  went  down 
into  the  waters,  and  water  was  to  be  poured  over 
him,  so  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that  He  Him- 
self had  to  pass  through  **  the  deep  waters  of 
affliction"  (see  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  xx.  22 ;  Schleusner, 
8.V,  fimrrlCot).  **  To  baptize"  was  used  as  sjmony- 
roous  with  **  to  overwhelm ;"  and  accordingly  in 
afler  times  martyrdom  was  called  a  baptism  of 
blood.  But  the  metaphor  in  this  latter  case  is 
evidoitly  different ;  and  in  the  above  words  of  our 
Lord  baptism  is  used  witliout  any  qualification, 
whereas  in  passages  adduced  from  profane  authors 
we  always  find  some  words  explanatory  of  the 
mode  of  the  immersion.'  Is  it  not  then  probable 
that  some  deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  com- 
parison of  death,  especially  of  our  Lord's  death,  to 
baptism,  when  we  consider  too  that  the  connexion 
of  baptism  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul  ?  (See 
below.) 

VII.  Names  of  Baptism. — From  the  types  of 
baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
perhaps  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  bap- 
tism seems  to  be  there  designated. 

1 .  "  Baptism "  (fidwrurfia :  the  word  fiatmer' 
fi6s  occurs  only  three  times,  viz.,  Mark  vii.  8  ;  Heb. 
vi.  2,  ix.  10).     The  verb  fiairri(fiy  (from  fidv- 

r«iv,  to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  730  by  the  LXX. 
in  2  K.  V.  14 ;  and  accordingly  the  Rabbins  used 

H/^^D  for  fidwrifffia.  The  Latin  Fathers  render 
$awrl(fitf  by  tingere  (<?.  g.  TertuU.  adv.  Prax.  c. 
26,  "  Novissimfe  mauduvit  ut  tingerent  in  Patrem 
Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum "; ;  by  mergere  (as 
Ambros.  De  Sacramentis,  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  **  Intenx)- 


pUiinly,  however,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  welgbtj 
oommentatore,  both  ancient  and  modern,  It  means  "  Into 
the  religion  and  law  of  Moses."  who  was  the  mediator  of 
the  old  Covenant  **  BapUzed  into  Mows."  therefore.  Is 
antilbcttcal  to  tlie  expression.  •*  Baptised  Into  Christ," 
Itom.  vt.  3.  (Jal.  HI  37. 
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gatus  es,  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  Onmipotaiton? 
Dixisti  Credo ;  et  niersisti,  hoc  est  sepultos  es "  ; 
by  mergitare  (as  Tertullian,  De  Corona  MUitis,  c. 
3,  '*Dehinc  ter  mergitamur ") ;  see  Soicer,  t.t. 
&ya8^.  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word  /terri- 
^e»K  is  often  used  frequently  figurativdy,  for  t<> 
immerse  or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  ix. 
Thus  ^h  fi^Brif  fiaMTiC6fit9os  m  fhnmy,  bohni 
in  sleep  through  drunkenness.  So  fuf^ms  fium- 
^6fi9yof  ^p6wTunyf  absorbed  in  thought  (Ckrr- 
sost.).  Tcuff  fiapvrdrais  oftapriats  fi«$awrte- 
liiwoif  overwhelmed  with  sin  (Justin  M.).  .S*- 
Suicer,  s.  v.  fiaarri^m.  Hence  fidMrurfM  properly 
and  literally  means  immersion.9 

2.  •<  The  Water"  {rh  99mp)  is  a  name  of  bap- 
tism which  occurs  in  Acts  x.  47.  Afier  St.  PetrrV 
discourse,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  visibly  on  C(Mvelit.» 
and  his  company;  and  the  Apostle  asked,  **(^ui 
any  man  forbid  the  water,  that  thes^;  should  not  he 
baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  la 
oi^naiy  cases  the  water  had  been  first  admiu«- 
tered,  after  that  the  Apostles  lai4  on  their  h2I>i^. 
and  then  the  Spirit  was  given.  Bat  here  the  Spirt 
had  come  down  manifertly,  before  the  administn* 
tion  of  baptism ;  and  St  Peter  argned,  that  do  oot 
could  then  reasonably  withhold  baptism  (caltiofr  it 
"the  water")  from  those  who  had  visibly  i*- 
oeived  that  of  which  baptism  was  the  sign  sol 
seal.  With  this  phrase,  rh  88wp,  **the  watK," 
used  of  baptism,  compare  "  the  bi^eoking  of  bread  *" 
as  a  title  of  the  Eucharist,  Acta  ii.  42. 

3.  ♦«  The  Washing  of  Water  "  {rh  Xmnp^  w 
08aTot,  "the  bath  of  the  water"),  is  an«Hb*^ 
Scriptural  tenii,  by  which  baptism  is  agniti-si. 
It  occurs  Eph.  v.  26.  The  whole  pas»ge  mas 
**  Husbands  love  your  own  wives,  as  Christ  ai^- 
loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  H*^ 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washix^  '^ 
water  with  the  woixi  **  (Tro  o^r^r  cryi^^nr  K«fa- 
plffas  T^5  Xourp^  rod  S^aros  iv  p^fiortj  **  thst  H" 
might  sanctify  it,  having  purified  it  by  the  [w»il- 
known]  laver  of  the  water  in  the  word,"  EUioftt  . 
There  appears  clearly  in  these  words  a  refcreuo- 1  • 
the  brid^  bath ;  but  the  allusiim  to  bapta^m  '^ 
clearer  still,  baptism  of  which  the  bridal  hath  wa? 
an  emblem,  a  type  or  mystery,  signifying  to  t»  *> 
spiritual  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His  Churrfc. 
And  as  the  bride  was  wont  to  bathe  brfore  brii: 
presented  to  the  brid^^room,  so  washing  in  thr 
water  is  that  initiatoiy  rite  by  which  the  C1iris<i«. 
Church  is  betrothed  to  the  Bridegroom,  Christ. 

•There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  constmctioo  a&l 
interpretation  of  the  qualifying  words,  4r  p^ftxru 
**  by  the  word."  According  to  the  more  aoiitai 
interpretiition  they  would  indicate,  that  tb**  « J*- 
ward  rite  of  washing  and  bathing  is  insuffkHfot'sl 
unavailing,  without  the  .idded  potencv  of  the  W.  - ! 
of  God  (comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  **Kot  the  pif  %' 
away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,"  &c.)  ;  and  as  the  Astrr^ 
Tov  vSoTor  had  referaice  to  the  bridal  bath.  «• 
there  might  be  an  allusion  to  the  wwtfs  f>f  ^'^ 
trothal.  The  bridal  bath  and  the  words  of  »■- 
trothal  typified  the  water  and  the  words  of  baj4i^rv 
On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  the  language  of  .\l- 
gustine  is  famous:  "Detrahe  verbum,  et  qtn-l  '-^ 


'  As, "  His  mersere  nMlis.**— Vrao.  Jm.  vt  SIX. 
Tq  mtfi'^opi  ^«PagTitfyA>or^-HKUOPn«.  Mlhiif  v  ^ 
r  It  Is  unquestionable,  bowever,  that  hi  Jlark  riL  « 
/laart^cffAu  Is  used,  where  tmmenloo  of  the  wfaol*  Mf 
Is  not  intended.    See  Llghtfbot,  in  he 
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aqua  nUi  aqua  ?    Accedit  verbam  ad  elementmn,  et  {  that  connexion  may  be.     But  **  the  renewal  of  ibe 

Holy  Ghost"  ban  been  mostly  in  the  language  of 
theologians  (is  it  not  also  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture?) treated  as  a  farther,  perhaps  a  more  gradual 
process  in  the  work  of  grace,  than  the  first  brejith- 
ing  into  the  soul  of  spiritual  life,  called  i-egenera- 
tion  or  new  birth. 

There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  in  the 
phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  this 
passage  iu  Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  latter 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  the  formei*. 
St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  in  their  heathen 
state  they  had  been  stained  with  heathen  vices; 
"  but,"  he  adds,  **  ye  were  washed  "  (lit,  ye  washed 
or  bathiKi  yourselves,  iirtKo^curBi),  **  but  ye  were 
sanctified,  but  y^  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 
It  is  genei-ally  believed  that  here  is  an  allusion  to 
the  being  baptized  in  the  niune  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  though  some  connect  ♦* sanctified"  and 
"justified,"  as  well  as  "washed,"  with  the  woixls 
"  in  the  name,"  &c.  (see  Stimley,  in  he,).  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  reference  to  baptism 
seems  unquestionable. 

Another  passage  containing  very  similar  thoughts, 
clothed  in  almost  the  same  words,  is  Acts  xxii.  h>, 
where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "  Arise,  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord"  {dvourrhs  $drm<r<u  ico) 
&ir<{Xov(ra(  rhs  afiofnias  trovt  i'KiKa\€(rd^fyoi  rh 
tvoyia  atnov).  See  by  all  means  Calvin's  Com' 
mentary  on  this  passage. 

5.  "Illumination"    {^>nri<rfUt),     It  haa  been 
much  questioned  whether   ^oiri(,€<rBtu   "  enlight- 
ened," in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of  baptism  or 
not.    Justin  M.,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  almost 
all  the  Greek  Fathers,  use  ^<arurii6%  as  a  s3monym 
for  baptism.     The  Syriac  version,  the  most  ancient 
in  existence,  gives  this  sense  to  the  word  in  both  the 
passages  in  the  Epistle   to  the  Hebrews.     Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoi-et,  Theophylact,  and  other  Greek 
commentators  so  interpret  it ;  and  they  are  followed 
by   Emesti,   Michaelis,  and   many  modem   inter- 
preters of  the   highest  authority    (Wetstein  cites 
from  Orac.  Sibyii.  i.  08aTi  <fmrlCf<rBou).     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  now  very  commonly  alleged,  that 
the  use  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  not  Scnptural,  and 
that  it  arose  from  the  undue  esteem  for  baptism  iu 
the  primitive  Church.     It  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  all  the  merits  of  the  question  here.     If  the 
usage  be  Scriptural,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
two  passages  iu  Hebrews  above  mentioned ;  biit  it 
may  perliaps  correspond  with  otlier  figures  and  ex* 
piessions  in  the  New  Testament.     The  patristic  use 
of  the  word  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Suicer, 
8.  V.  <p»rurft,6s,  and  to  Bingham,  E.  A.  Bk.  xi.  ch. 
i.  §  4.     The  rationale  of  the  name  according  to 
Justin  Martyr  is,  that  the  cateclmmens  before  ad- 
mission to  baptism  were  instnicted  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  hence 
"thus  laver   is  called  illumination,  because  those 
who  learn  these  things  are  illuminated   iu   tht'ir 
understanding"  (Apoi.  ii.  p.   94).     But,  if  this 
word  be  used  in  the  sense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  any 
training  of  catechumens  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
must  probably  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of 
its  origin.     It   will   be   remembered  that  4><^0' 
ytayla  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.     Baptism  was  without  question  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith  (cf. 
rpia  fiawrifffxara  fiias  fjiirfi<r(U5t  Can.  Apoat.  i.). 


fit  sacramentum"  {Tract.  80  in  Johpn,),  Yet  the 
general  use  of  hiifAa  in  the  New  Testament  and 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage  seem 
to  &TOiir  the  opinion,  that  the  Word  of  God  preached 
to  the  Church,  rather  than  the  words  made  use  of 
in  baptism,  is  that  accompaniment  of  the  laver, 
without  which  it  would  be  imperfect  (see  EUioott, 
adh.L). 

4.  "The  washing  of  regeneration"    (\ovrphi^ 
xoAryycyeortcu,   **  the  bath  of  regeneration  ")  is  a 
phrase  naturally  connected  with  the  foregoing.     It^ 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.     Ail  ancient  and  most  modem 
commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  baptism.    Con- 
troversy has  made  some  persons  unwilling  to  admit 
this  interpretation ;  but  the  question  probably  should 
be,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase,  but  as 
to  the  d^ree  of  importance  attached  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  to  that  which  the  phrase  indicates. 
Thus  Calvin  held   that  the  "bath"   meaAt  bap- 
tism ;  but  he  explained  its  occurrence  in  this  context 
by  saying,  that  "  Baptism  is  to  us  the  seal  of  sal- 
vation which  Christ  hath  obtained  tor  us."     The 
current  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  is  this.     He  tells 
Titus  to  exhoil  the  Christians  of  Crete  to  be  sub- 
missive to  authority,  showing  all  meekness  to  all 
men  :  "  for  we  ourselves  were  onoe  foolish,  erring, 
ft^rviDg  our  own.  lusts ;  but  when  the  kindness  of 
God  our  Saviour  and  His  love  toward  man  appeared, 
not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  performed, 
but  accoixling  to  His  own  mercy  He  saved  us,  by 
(through  the  instrumentality  of)  the  bath  of  rege- 
neration, and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (jUih. 
Kovrpov  vdKtyY^yto'icis  jced  dvoKaiv^tws  IIvc^ 
Itaros  a!yiov\  which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that,  being  justi- 
fied by  His  grace,  we  might  be  made  heirs  of  eter- 
nal life  through  hope  (or  according  to  hope,  kot* 
iXwiia)**    The  alignment  is,  that  Christians  should 
lie  kind  to  all  men,  remembering  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  formerly  disobedient,  but  that  by 
God's  free  mercy  in  Christ  they  had  been  trans- 
planted into  a  better  state,  even  a  state  of  salvation 
(lirwircr  rifuti)  ;  and  that  by  means  of  the  bath  of 
regcoieration  and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If,  according  to  t;he  more  ancient  and  common  in- 
terpretation, the  laver  means  baptism,  the  whole 
will  seem  pertinent.     Christians  are  placed  in  a  new 
condition,  made  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
by  baptism,  and  they  ai'e  renewed  in  tlie  spirit  of 
their  minds  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     One  question  na- 
turally arises  in  this  passage.     Does  kveucaxv^ffetos 
depend  ou  Xovrpov,  or  on  8k(?     If  we  adopt  the 
opinion  of  those  who  make  it,  with  iraXiff^v^ffias  ^ 
dt>pendent  on  Koxnpov,  which  is  the  rendering  of 
tlie  V'ulgate,  we  must  understand  that  the  renewal 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  grace  corresponding  with, 
and  closely  alhed  to,  tliat  of  regeneration,  and  so 
immediately  coupled  with  it.     But  it  seems  the 
more  natural  construction  to  refer  hj^oKtuv^ff^vs 
n.  *A.  to  8uiS,  if  it  were  only  that  the  relative, 
which  connects  with  the  verse  following,  belongs  of 
necessity  to   nvc^/uarov.     Dean  Alford,  adopting 
the  latter  construction,  refers  the  **  washing "  to 
the  laver  of  baptism,  and  the  "  renewing "  to  the 
actual  effect,  that  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of 
which  the  laver  is  but  the  outward  and  visible 
sign.     Yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  whether  it  be  not 
novel  and  unicnown  in  Scripture  or  theology,  to 
speak  of  renetcal  as  the  spiritual  grace,  or  tiling 
signified,  in  baptism.     There  is  confcsselly  a  con- 
nexion between  baptism  and  regeneration,  whatever 
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Now,  that  Christian  faith  is  moi-e  than  once  called  by 
St.  Paul  the  Chiistian  "  mystery."    The  **  mystery 
of  God's  wiU"   (Eph.   i.    9),   "the  mysteiy   of 
Christ"  (Col.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iii.  4),  "  the  mystery  of 
the  Gospel"  (Eph.  ri.  19),  and  other  like  phrases 
are  common  in  his  epistles.     A  Greek  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  reminded  by  such  language  of  the  I'eli- 
gious  mysteries  of  his  own  former  heathenism. 
But,  moreover,  seeing  that  **  in  Him  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it  seems 
highly  probable,  that  in  three  memorable  passages 
St.  Paul  speaks,  not  merely  of  the  Gospel  or  ^e 
faith,  but  of  Christ  Himself,  as  the  great  Mystery 
of  God  or  of  godliness.    (1)  In  Col.  i.  27  we  read, 
**  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is  Christ  in 
you,"  TOW  fivqniplov  toi^ow,  8ff  icrriy  Xpurrht 
iv  6fuv.     (2)  In  Col.  ii.  2,  Lachmann,  Tr^lles, 
and  EUiootl,  as  we  think  on  good  grounds, -adopt 
the  reading  rod  fAwmiplov  rod  Stov,  Xpiarovf 
rightly  compared  by  Bp.  Ellicott  with   the  pre- 
ceding passage  occurring  only  four  Tecses  before  it, 
and  interpreted   by  him,  **  the  mystery  of  God, 
even  Christ."     (3)  And  it  deserves  to  be  carefully 
considered,  whether  the  above  usage  in  Colossians 
does  not  suggest  a  clear  exposition  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
T^  r^s  tiMTtfitlas  fAvar^piov  hs  i^a»epdi9r\  ic.rA. 
For,  if  Christ  be  the  "  Mystery  of  God,"  He  may 
well  be  called  also  the  ** Mystery  of  godliness;" 
and  the  masculine  relative  is  then  easily  intelii- 
gibie,  as  being  refeiTed  to  Xpurr6s  understood  and 
implied  in  fjiwrHipiov :  for,  in  the  words  of  Hilary 
**  Deus  Christus  est  Sacramentum." 

But,  if  all  this  be  true ;  as  baptism  is  the 
initiatory  Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service 
of  God  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  caUed  <f>wrnrfi6s,  and  after- 
wards pt^ayttyia,  as  having  reference,  and  as  ad- 
mitting  to  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  Christ 
Himself,  who  is  tlie  Mystery  of  God. 

VIII. — From  the  names  of  baptism  we  must  now 
pass  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  passages,  not 
already  oonsidei-ed,  in  which  baptism  is  referred  to. 

1.  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5 — "  Except  a  man 
be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God" — has  been  a  well- 
established  battle-Held  from  the  time  of  Calvin. 
Hooker's  statement,  that  for  the  first  fifleen  cen- 
turies no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  application  to 
baptism,  is  well  known  (see  Eool,  Pol.  v.  lix.). 
Zuinglius  was  probably  the  first  who  interpreted  it 
otherwise.  Calvin  undei^tood  the  words  **  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit "  as  a  cv  8(&  Svoty,  *'  the  washing 
or  cleansing  of  the  Spirit  **  (or  rather  mrhaps  **  by 
the  Spirit "),  *'  who  cleanses  as  water,'  refening  to 
Matt.  iii.  11  (*'  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire")  as  a  parallel  usage. 
Stier  (  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesua,  in  A.  /.)  observes 
that  Liicke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  regard 
this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  ^v  9ia  9uoty, 
which  erroneously  appealed  to  Matt.  iii.  11,  as  now 
generally  abandoned.  Stier,  moreover,  quotes  with 
entire  approbation  the  wonls  of  Meyer  (on  John 
iii.  5) : — **  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual 
baptism,  as  in  chap.  vi.  concerning  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing; in  both  places,  however,  with  reference  to 
their  visible  auxiliary  means."  That  our  Lord 
probably  adopted  expressions  familiar  to  the  Jews 
in  this  discoui-se  with  Kicodemus  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Lightfoot,  If.  If.  in  loc. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  just  referred 
to,  viz.  that  our  blebsed  Lord  should  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  Hre  (Matt.  iii.  11),  may 
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more  properly  be  intei-preted  by  a  &  lik  iww. 
Benge!  well  paraphrases  it : — **  Spiritms  Statctm^ 
quo  Christus  baptizat,  igneam  vim  habet;  atque 
ea  vis  ignea  etiam  conspcua  fiiit  oculis  hominum  ' 
(Acts  ii.  3).  The  Fathers,  indeed,  spoke  of  a  thit»- 
fold  baptism  with  fire :  first,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  shape  of  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost;  seooDdlj, 
of  the  fiery  trial  of  affliction  and  teroptatioD  (1  ?ti. 
i.  7) ;  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which  at  the  Ui»t  day  u 
to  tiy  every  man's  works  (1  Cor.  iii.  13j.  Itb, 
however,  very  improbable  that  there  is  any  allusioo 
to  either  of  the  hist  two  in  Matt.  iii.  1 1.  There  i> 
an  antithesis  in  John  the  Bi^tist's  language  between 
his  own  lower  mission  and  the  Divine  authoritr  of 
the  Saviour.  John  baptized  with  a  mere  eaitiuj 
element,  teaching  men  to  repent,  and  pointing  them 
to  Christ ;  but  He  that  should  come  after,  i  ipx*" 
fitpos,  was  empowered  to  baptize  with  the  Uoir 
Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  water  oi  John's  baptKon 
could  but  wash  the  body ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
which  Christ  was  to  baptize,  idioold  purify  the  soul 
as  with  fire. 

3.  Gal.  iii.  27 :  **  For  as  many  as  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ  have  pat  on  Christ."  Id  the 
whole  of  this  very  important  and  difficult  chapter 
St.  Paul  is  reasoning  on  the  inheritance  by  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham. 
Christ — t.  e.  Christ  compreh«iding  His  whole  body 
mystical — ^is  the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  to  whcic 
the  promises  belong  (ver.  16).  The  Law,  whid) 
came  after,  could  not  disannul  the  promises  thus 
made.  The  Law  was  fit  to  restrain  (or  perh^^ 
rather  to  manifest)  transgression  (ver.  23).  The 
Law  acted  as  a  pedagogue,  keeping  us  for,  aod 
leading  us  on  to,  Christ,  that  He  might  bestow  m 
us  freedom  and  justification  by  faith  in  Him  (ver. 
24).  But  after  the  coming  of  fiiith  we  are  o«> 
longer,  like  young  children,  under  a  pedagogue,  but 
we  are  free,  as  heira  in  our  Father's  house  (ver.  i5 : 
comp.  ch.  iv.  1-5).  "  For  ye  all  are  God's  »•»• 
(filii  emancipati,  not  wcuScf,  but  viol,  Bengei  aoJ 
Ellicott)  thiough  the  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For 
as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  har^ 
put  on  (clothed  yourselves  in)  Chiist  (see  Schoeti> 
geu  on  Rom.  ziii.  14).  In  Him  is  ndther  Jew  Mr 
Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  male  acr 
female;  for  all  ye  are  (me  in  Christ  Jesus*'  (ver. 
26-28).  The  argument  is  plain.  All  Christiaci 
are  God's  sons  through  union  with  the  Onlj* 
begotten.  Before  the  faith  in  Him  came  into  th; 
world,  men  were  held  under  the  tutelage  of  lJ)« 
Law,  like  children,  kept  as  in  a  state  of  boodss? 
under  a  pedagogue.  But  after  the  preachias  r.*' 
the  fiiith,  all  who  are  baptized  into  Christ  ck>the 
themselves  in  Him ;  so  they  are  esteemed  as  adult 
sons  of  His  Father,  and  by  faith  in  Him  they  nuy 
be  justified  from  thdr  sins,  from  whidi  the  Uv 
could  not  justify  than  (Acta  ziii.  37).  The  a»> 
ti^ast  is  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jevi^ 
ohurch:  one  bond,  the  other  free;  eoe  in6uit,the 
other  adult.  And  the  transition-point  u  nstoral^ 
that  when  by  baptism  the  scnice  of  Christ  ^ 
undertaken  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospd  art 
claimed.  This  is  represented  as  potting  on  Ch-j^ 
and  in  Him  assuming  the  position  of  faU-grwt 
men.  In  this  more  privileged  conditicii  therr  » 
the  power  of  obtaining  justificatioo  by  &th,  i 
justification  which  the  Law  had  not  to  oAr. 

4.  1  Cor.  xii.  13:  **  For  by  one  Spirit  for  in  <*» 
spirit,  4y  M  wvfVfAari)  we  were  all  baptized  mv 
one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  too: 
or  free,  and  wei'e  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Sfint-' 
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The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the  last  is  very 
cl«ar.  In  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  marked 
dii'ision  between  Jew  and  Gentile :  under  the  Gospel 
there  is  one  body  in  Christ.  As  in  Gal.  iii.  16, 
Christ  is  the  seed  (rh  ffTipua),  so  here  He  is  the 
body  (rh  a-wfia\  into  which  all  Christians  become 
incorporated.  All  distinctions  of  Jew  and  Gentile, 
bond  and  free,  are  abolished.  By  the  grace  of  the 
same  Spirit  (or  perhaps  *'  in  one  spirit "  of  Christian 
love  and  fellowship  (oomp.  Eph.  ii.  18),  without 
division  or  separate  iuteiiests)  all  are  joined  in  | 
baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Christ,  His  universal  I 
church.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  both 
sacraments.  **  We  were  baptized  into  one  body, 
we  were  made  to  driuk  of  one  Spirit "  (Jtv  nv€vfM 
ivorlffBiifiw.  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  omit  els).  Both 
oar  baptism  and  our  partaking  of  the  cup  in  the 
communion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian 
unity.  They  mark  our  union  with  the  one  body 
of  Christ,  and  they  are  means  of  grace,  in  which 
we  may  look  for  one  Spirit  to  be  present  with  bless- 
ing (comp.  I  Cor.  x.  3,  17 ;  see  Waterland  on  t/ie 
Eucharist,  ch.  x.,  and  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xii.  13). 

5.  Kom.  ri.  4  and  Col.  ii.  12  are  so  closely 
parallel  that  we  may  notice  them  together.  As 
the  Apostle  in  the  two  last-considei'ed  passages 
views  baptism  as  a  joining  to  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ)  so  in  these  two  passages  he  goes  on  to 
spenk  of  Christians  in  their  baptism  as  buried  with 
Christ  in  His  death,  and  niised  again  with  Him  in 
His  i-esuiTection.^  As  the  natural  body  of  Christ 
was  laid  in  the  ground  and  the*  raised  up  again, 
so  His  mystical  body,  the  Chui-ch,  descends  in 
baptism  into  the  watera,  in  which  also  {iv  f, 
sc.  BarrifffiaTif  Col.  ii.  12)  it  is  raised  up  again 
with  Christ,  through  **  fiiith  in  ihe  mighty  working 
of  God,  who  raised  Him  fram  tlie  dead."  Probably, 
as  in  the  foimer  passages  St.  Paul  had  brought  for- 
wanl  baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity,  so 
in  those  now  before  us  he  refers  to  it  as  the  toicen 
and  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to  sin  and  resur- 
rection to  righteousness ;  and  moreover  of  the  final 
victory  over  death  in  the  last  day,  through  the 
power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  partly  in  reference  to  this  passage  in  Colos- 
sians  that  the  early  Christians  so  generally  used 
trine  immersion,  as  signifying  thereby  the  three 
days  ii)  which  Christ  lay  m  the  gi-ave  (see  Suicer, 
8,  V.  Aya5^a»  II.  a). 

IX.  Recipients  of  Baptism. — ^The  command  to 
baptize  was  coextensive  with  the  command  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  All  nations  were  to  be  evangelized; 
and  they  were  to  be  made  disciples,  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion,  by  baptism 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  Whosoever  believed  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Evangelists  was  to  be  baptized,  his  faith 
and  baptism  placing  him  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  On  this  command  the  Apostles 
acted;  for  the  first  converts  after  the  ascension 
were  enjoined  to  repent  and  be  baptized  (Acts  ii. 
47).  The  Samaritans  who  believed  the  preaching 
of  Philip  were  baptized,  men  and  women  (Acts 
viii.  12).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  as  soon  as  he 
professed  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  baptized 
(Acts  viii.  37,  38).  Lydia  listened  to  the  things 
spoken  by  Paul,  and  was  baptized,  she  and  her 
bouse  (Acts  xvi.  15).  The  jailor  at  Philippi,  the 
very  night  on  which  he  was  convinced  by  the 
earthquake  in  the  prison,  wa.s  baptized,  he  and  all 
his,  straightway  (Acts  xvi.  33). 

>>  **  Mersio  in  baptismate,  vel  oert^  aqua  suiK-rrusa, 
sepalturara  refer!"  (Bcngel). 
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All  this  appears  to  correspond  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  should  embrace  the 
world,  and  should  be  freely  offered  to  all  men. 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out"  (John  vi.  37).  Like  the  Saviour  Himself, 
Baptism  was  sent  into  the  world  **  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  might  be  saved  " 
(John  iii.  17).  Every  one  who  was  convinced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  willing  to  enrol  himself  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples,  appears  to  have  been  admitted  to 
baptism  on  a  confession  of  his  faith.  There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  there 
was  in  those  early  days  a  body  of  catechumens 
gradually  preparing  for  liaptism,  such  as  existed  in 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  and 
such  as  every  missionary  church  has  found  it 
necessary  to  institute.  The  Apostles,  indeed,  fre- 
quently insist  on  the  privileges  of  being  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  initiatory 
sacrament,  and  on  the  consequent  responsibilities 
of  Christians ;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
subsequent  ages  have  been  so  cai-eful  in  preparing 
adults  for  baptism.  But  perhaps  the  circumstancen 
of  the  Apostles'  age  were  so  peculiar  as  to  account 
for  this  apparent  diffei-ence  of  principle.  Connction 
at  that  time  was  likely  to  be  sudden  and  strong ; 
the  church  was  rapidly  forming ;  the  Apostles  had 
the  gifl  of  discerning  spirits.  All  this  led  to  the 
admission  to  baptism  with  but  little  formal  pre- 
paration for  it.  At  all  events  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  ordinance  was  compre- 
hensive, not  exclusive ;  that  all  w^ere  invited  to 
come,  and  that  all  who  wei%  willing  to  come  were 
graciously  received. 

The  great  question  hqs  been,  whether  the  invita- 
tion extended,  not  to  aaults  only,  but  to  infants 
also.  The  universality  of  the  invitation,  Christ's 
declaration  concerning  the  blessedness  of  infants 
and  their  fitness  for  His  kingdom  (Mark  x.  14), 
the  admission  of  infiiuits  to  circumcision  and  to  the 
baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole 
households,  and  the  subsequent  practice  of  the 
Chuix;h,  have  been  principally  relied  on  by  the 
advocates  of  infant  baptism.  The  silence  of  the 
New  Testament  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants, 
the  constant  mention  of  faith  as  a  pre-requisite  or 
condition  of  baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings 
which  seem  attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and 
the  responsibility  entailed  on  those  who  have  taken 
its  obligations  on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objec- 
tions urged  against  paedo-baptism.  But  here,  once 
more,  we  must  leave  gi-ouud  which  has  been  so 
extensively  occupied  by  controversialists. 

X.  The  Mode  of  Baptism.— The  language  of  tlie 
New  Testament  and  of  the  primitive  Withers  suffi- 
ciently points  to  immersion  as  the  common  mode 
of  baptism.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in  the 
river  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.).  Jesus  is  represented  as 
"coming  up  out  of  the  water"  {i.va$tdvwtf  i,rh 
rod  08arof)  after  His  baptism  (Mark  i.  10). 
Again,  John  is  said  to  have  baptized  in  Aenon 
because  there  was  much  water  there  (John  iii.  23 ; 
see  also  Acts  viii.  36).  The  comparison  of  baptism 
to  burying  and  rising  op  again  (Kom.  vi. ;  Col.  ii.) 
has  been  already  referred  to  as  probably  derived 
from  the  custom  of  immersion  (see  Suicer,  s.  v. 
if^oSi/iv ;  Schoettgen,  in  Rom.  vi. ;  Vossius,  De 
BaptismOf  Diss.  i.  thes.  \-i.).  On  the  otlier  hand, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  the  family  of  the  jailor  at 
Philippi  were  all  baptized  in  the  prison  on  the 
night  of  their  conversion  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and  that 
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the  three  thousaud  converted  at  Pentecost  (Act<t  it.) 
appear  to  have  been  baptized  at  once:  it  being 
hai-dly  likely  that  in  either  of  these  cases  immertdoa 
should  have  been  possible.  Moreover  the  ancient 
church,  which  mostly  adopted  immersion,  was 
satisfied  with  affusion  in  case  of  clinical  baptism — 
the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

Questions  and  Ansvcers. — In  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  find  the  catechumens 
requiied  to  renounce  the  Devil  (see  Suicer,  s,  v. 
kirordcra'ofjuu)  and  to  profess  their  faith  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  in  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Creed  (see  Suioer,  i.  p.  653).  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  21),  where  he 
speaks  of  the  *' answer  (or  questioning,  irfpt^- 
njfta)  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God  "  as  an 
important  constituent  of  baptism,  refers  to  a  cus- 
tom of  this  kiud  as  existing  from  the  first  (Fee, 
however,  a  very  different  interpi'etation  in  Bengelii 
Gnomon).  The  "fonn  of  sound  words'*  (2  Tim. 
i.  lo)  and  the  **good  profession  professed  before 
many  witnesses "  (I  Tim.  vi.  12)  may  very  pro- 
bably have  similar  significance^ 

XI.  The  Formula  of  Baptism. — It  should  seem 
from  our  Lord's  own  direction  (Matt,  xxviii.  19) 
that  the  words  made  use  of  in  tlie  administration 
of  baptism  should  be  those  which  the  Church  has 
generally  retained,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  i'athcr,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :"  yet,  wherever  baptism  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  only  mentioned  as  in 
"  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  *'  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5). 
The  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  from  the  primitive  Fathei-s,  was  always 
to  baptize  in  the  names  of  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.^mrrl(w) ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  expressions  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  mean  only  that  those  who  were  baptized  with 
Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into  the  faith  of 
Chiist,  into  the  death  of  Christ,  not  that  the  form 

^of  words  was  difl'erent  from  that  enjoined  by  our 
Lord  in  St.  Matthew. 

Sponsors. — There  is  no  mention  of  Kponsors  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  there  is  mention  of  the  **  ques- 
tioning*' {iiTfp^tiiia).  In  very  early  ages  of 
the  Church  sponsors  (colled  kvMoxoLt  spoiisores, 
susci'ptores)  were  in  use  both  for  children  and 
adults.  The  mention  of  them  firet  occurs  in  Ter- 
tullian — for  infants  in  the  De  Baptismo  (c.  18), 
for  adults,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  De  Co/vnd  MiUtis 
(c.  3 :  '*  hide  suscepti  Lictis  et  mellis  concordiam 
praegustamus."  See  Suicer,  s.  v.  ayaiix^M^)' 
In  the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes  two  or  thi-ee 
sponsoi-s  or  witnesses  wei"e  requiied  to  be  present 
(stH'  above,  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iii.  G).  It  is  so 
improbjible  that  the  Jews  should  have  borrow^ 
such  a  custom  from  the  Christians,  that  the  coin- 
cidence can  hardly  have  arisen  but  from  the  Chris- 
tians continuing  the  usages  of  the  Jews. 

XII.  Baptism  for  i/ic  Dead.— I  Cor.  iv.  29. 
**  Klse  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the 
dead  (^cp  rSav  vtKpvv)^  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all  ?  Why  vcre  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  *'  (or, 
** for  them?**     Lachroann  and  Tisch.  read  avr&y). 

1.  Teilullian  tells  us  of  a  custom  of  vicanous 
baptism  (vicarium  baptisma)  as  existing  among  the 
Marcionitcs  {De  Resur.  Camis,  c.  48  ;  Adv.  Mar- 
cion.  lib.  V.  c.  10);  and  St.  Chrysostom  relates  of 
the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  catechu- 
mens died  without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a 
living  pei-son  under  the  dead  man's  bed,  and  asked 
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whether  he  desired  to  be  baptized ;  the  liviof!  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  io 
place  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  Horn.  ii.  in  1  Cor. 
XV.).  Epiphanius  relates  a  similar  custom  amrci; 
the  Cerinthians  (^o^res.  xxviii.),  which,  a«  saiu, 
prevailed  &ora  fear  that  in  the  resarrectioD  thusre 
should  suffer  punLshment  who  had  not  bceo  bap- 
tized. The  Cerinthians  were  a  very  early  sect;  ac- 
oording  to  Irenaeus  (iii.  11 ),  some  of  their  errors  bad 
been  anticipated  by  the  Nicolaitans,  and  St.  John 
is  said  to  have  written  the  early  part  of  his  Gcsptl 
against  those  errors ;  but  the  Marcioiiites  did  sol 
oome  into  existence  till  the  middle  oi  the  ^nd  cen- 
tury. The  question  naturally  occurs.  Did  St  Wol 
in  I  Cor.  xv.  29  allude  to  a  custom  of  this  tiod, 
which  even  in  his  days  had  began  to  prevail  amos^ 
heretics  and  ignorant  persons  ?  If  so,  he  so  dooU 
adduced  it,  as  an  argwneniwn  ad  kominefn,  *'  If 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  b«pefit  do  th«r  ex- 
pect who  baptize  vicariously  for  the  dead?^  Thr 
very  heretics,  who,  from  their  .belief  that  matter 
was  incorrigibly  evil,  denied  the  possibiiity  ot  s 
glorious  resurrectioo,  yet  showed  by  their  supersti- 
tious piuctices  that  the  resurrecticn  was  to  be  n- 
pected;  for,  if  there  be  no  rescuTectioD,  th«jr 
baptism  for  the  dead  would  lo«e  all  its  signifkasoe. 
It  is  truly  said,  that  such  acoommodatioos  to  tke 
opinions  of  othera  are  not  unoommoa  in  the  writiop 
of  St.  Paul  (comp.  Gal.  iv.  21-31 ;  and  see  Slankrt, 
ad  A.  /.).  St.  Ambrose  (in  1  ad  Cor.  xv.)  seean  tu 
have  acquiesced  in  this  interpretation.  His  vonls 
are,  **  The  Apostle  adduces  the  example  of  tJios^ 
who  were  so  secure  of  the  future  resorrectioa  that 
they  even  baptized  for  the  dead,  when  by  acddent 
death  had  come  unexpectedly,  fearing  that  tbf 
unbaptized  might  either  not  rise  or  risetoeril." 
Perhaps  it  inay  be  said,  that  the  greater  Domber 
of  modem  commentators  have  adopted  this,  as  tii« 
simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  the  Apc»tie's 
words.  And — which  undoubtedly  adds  mwh  to  tke 
probability  that  vicarious  baptism  should  have 
been  very  ancient — we  learn  titnn  Li^tfoot  co 
1  Cor.  XV.)  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Jews  of  vicarious  ablution  for  such  as  died  uKler 
any  legal  undoanness. 

It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable,  that  ^ 
passage  in  St.  Paul  gave  rise  to  th«  snUeqafst 
practice  among  the  Marcionites  and  Cerinthiii». 
Misintei*pretation  of  Scriptural  passages  has  u.- 
doubtedly  been  a  fertile  source  of  «iperstitiou5  ce- 
remony, which  has  afterwaMs  been  looked  ea  a,» 
having  resulted  from  early  tradition.  It  is  certA^fi. 
that  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  record  the  ca»tria  it 
question,  wholly  reject  the  notion  that  St.  l^- 
alluded  to  it. 

2.  Chiysostom  believes  the  Apostle  to  refer  t« 
the  pi-ofeasion  of  fiaiith  in  bapttaoo,  part  ot'  vh.di 
was  "  1  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  d«»i,J 
Turr*^  cif  ¥tKp&v  itydtrratruf.  **  In  this  bits. 
he  says,  **  we  are  baptized.  After  oonfeouu:  tii« 
among  other  articles  of  faith,  we  go  down  into  tW 
water.  And  reminding  the  Corinthians  cf  tits 
St,  Paul  says,  If  there  be  no  resurrectioo,  wby  *■*'' 
thou  then  baptized  for  the  dead,  i.  e.  for  the  d^: 
bodies  {rl  itai  fitaertC^  d»ip  rmw  reaqp«r;  rwrr- 
^<m,  TwF  iroffJLdrmy)  ?  For  in  this  fiuth  thw  »-"2 
baptized,  believing  in  the  resurrectioo  of  the  d«»J 
{Horn.  xl.  in  1  Cor.  xv. ;  cf.  Horn.  xiii.  »  /->^'^- 
ad  Corinth.).  St.  Chryaosfcom  is  followed,  •»  »»^ 
by  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  Greek  o«- 
mentators.  Indeed,  he  had  been  antidpfttal  1/ 
TertuUian  among  the  Latins  (.4rfr.  Jforcaw- 1»^  *• 
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c.  10),  nad  probably  by  Epiphanius  among  the 
<>reeks  (^ffaer,  xxviii.). 

The  former  of  tlie  two  interpretations  above 
mentioned  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simplicity ; 
the  latter  by  its  antiquity,  having  almost  the  ge< 
neral  consent  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  its 
favour  (aee  Suicer,  i.  p.  642 } ;  though  it  is  some- 
what difficult,  eveii  with  St.  Chrysostom's  com- 
ment, to  reconcile  it  wholly  with  the  natural  and 
g:ramroatical  construction  of  the  words.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  which  seem  the  most  probable, 
the  variety  of  explanations  is  almost  endless. 
Among  them  the  following  appear  to  deserve  consi- 
deration. 

3.  *'  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close  at  hand  ?"  Epiphan.  Haeres.  xxviii. 
6,  where,  aocoitling  to  Bengel,  inc4p  will  have  the 
sense  of  nMty  close  upon. 

4.  **  Over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs."  That  such 
a  mode  of  baptism  existed  in  after  ages,  see  Euseb. 
H.  E.  iv.  15  ;  August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  9.  Vossius 
adopted  this  interpretation ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  custom  should  have  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  St.  }*aul. 

5.  **  On  account  of  a  dead  Saviour  ;"  where  an 
enallage  of  number  in  the  woM  vtKpSov  must  be 
Dnd<-rstood.     See  Rosenmiiller,  m  loc, 

6.  **  Wliat  shall  they  gain,  who  are  baptized  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead  in  Christ  ?"•!.  e.  that  so  the 
TK-^pvfjui  of  believers  may  be  filled  up  (comp.  Rom. 
xi.  12,  25  ;  Heb.  xi.  40),  that  •*  God  may  complete 
the  number  of  His  elect,  and  hasten  His  kingdom." 
See  Olshausen,  m  ioc. 

7.  **What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  in 
the  place  of  the  dead  T*  t.  e.  who,  as  the  ranks  of 
the  faithful  are  thinned  by  death,  come  forwaitl  to 
be  baptized,  that  they  may  fill  up  the  company  of 
believers.  See  also  Olshausen  as  above,  who  ap- 
pears to  hesitate  between  these  last  two  interpre- 
t;itions. 

On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  of  the  practice  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  early 
Christians  with  refierence  to  it,  much  information 
is  to  be  found  in  Vossius,  De  Baptismo;  Suicer, 

&c. ;  Wet&tein,  2&  refcn-ed  to  above ;  Bingham, 
Keel.  Ant.  bk.  xi. ;  Vicecomes,  DissertationeSf  lib. 
i. ;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hebr. ;  and  Schoettgen,  Hor. 
Hebr.t  as  referi*ed  to  above.  [E.  H.  B.] 

Supplement  to  Baptism. 

The  **  Laying  on  of  Hands "  was  considered  in 
the  ancient  church  as  the  *'  Supplement  of  Bap- 
tism." 

I.  Imposition  of  hands  is  a  natuml  form  by 
which  benediction  has  Wen  expressed  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  people.  It  is  the  act  of  one  su- 
}>erior  either  by  age  or  spiritual  position  towards 
}ui  inferior,  and  by  its  very  form  it  appeai-s  to 
beitt^iw  some  gift,  or  to  manifest  a  desire  that  some 
gift  should  be  bestowed,  "  U  may  be  an  evil  thing 
tiuit  is  symbolically  bestowed,  as  when  guiltiness 
was  thus  transfeiTcd  by  the  high-priest  to  the 
scapegoat  from  the  congregation  (Lev.  xvi.  21) ; 
but,  in  genei-al,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which 
(lOil  is  supposed  to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  the 
laying  on  of  handa^  Thus,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Jacob  accompanies  his  blessing  to  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  with  imposition  of  hands  ((Jien.  xlviii. 
14) ;  Joshua  is  oitlained  in  the  room  of  Moses  by 
imfiosition  of  hands  (Num.  xxvii.  18 ;  Deut.  xxxiv. 
9; ;  cures  seem  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  pro- 
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phets  l^  imposition  of  hands  (2  K.  v.  11);  and 
the  high-priest,  in  giving  his  solenm  benediction, 
stretched  out  his  handi  over  the  people  (Lev.  ix. 
22). 

The  same  foim  was  used  by  our  Lord  in 
blessing,  and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was 
plainly  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  customary  or 
befitting  (Matt.  xix.  13;  Maik  viii.  23,  x,  16). 
One  of  the  promises  at  the  end  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
to  Christ's  followers  is  that  they  should  cure  the 
sick  by  laying  on  of  hands  (Mark  xvi.  \%) ;  and 
accordingly  wc  find  that  Saul  received  his  sight 
(Acts  ix.  17)  and  Pij4>lius's  father  was  healed  of  his 
fever  (Acts  xxviii.  8)  by  imposition  of  hands. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  nature  of  the 
gift  or  blessing  bestowed  by  the  Apostolic  impo- 
sition of  hands  is  made  clearer.  It  is  called  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (viii.  17,  xix.  6).  This  gitl 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  described  as  the  fulfilment  of 
Joel's  pi-ediction — "  I  will  pom*  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shali  dream  di^eams ;  and  on  my 
servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in 
those  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy  " 
(it.  17,  18,  and  38).  Accordingly  visible  suf^er- 
natural  powers  were  the  lesult  of  this  gitt — ^poweiv 
which  a  Simon  Magus  could  see,  the  capai.'ity  of 
bestowing  whicb  he  could  covet  and  propose  to. 
purchase  (viii.  18).  In  the  case  of  the  Ephesian 
disciples  these  powera  ai-e  stated  to  be,  Speaking 
with  tongues  and  Prophesying  (xix.  6).  Sometimes 
they  were  granted  without  the  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  hands,  in  answer  to  Apostolic  prayer  (iv. 
31),  or  in  confiimation  of  Apostolic  preaching  (x. 
44).  But  the  last  of  these  cases  is  desciibed  as 
extraordinary  (xi.  17),  and  as  having  occurred  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  special  pui-pose  of 
impressing  a  haitily-learned  lesson  on  the  Jewish 
Christians  by  its  veiy  strangeness. 

By  the  time  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written  we  find  that  there  existed  a  practice 
and  doc*trine  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  be  one  of 
the  first  principles  and  fundamentals  of  Christianity, 
which  he  enumerates  in  the  following  order: — 
1.  The  doctrine  of  Repentance;  2.  of  Faith  ;  3.  of 
Baptisms;  4.  of  Laying  on  of  Hands;  5.  of  the 
Hesun^ction;  6.  of  Etenial  Judgment  (Heb.  vi. 
1,2).  Laying  on  of  Hands  in  this  passage  can 
mean  only  one  of  throe  things — Ordination,  Ab- 
solution, or  that  which  we  have  alrendv  seen  in 
the  Acis  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Apostles, 
imposition  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  baptized.  The  meaning  of  Oixlination  is 
excluded  by  the  context.  We  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  habitual  practice  of  Abso- 
lution at  this  period,  nor  of  ita  being  accompa- 
nied by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Everything 
|x)ints  to  that  laying  on  of  himds  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  immediately  succeeded  Baptism  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  the  ages  immediately 
succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  Christian  dispensation  is  specially  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit.  He,  if  any,  is  the  Vioir 
whom  Christ  deputed  to  fill  His  place  when  He 
departed  (John  xvi.  7).  The  Spirit  exhibits  him- 
self not  only  by  His  gifts,  but  also,  and  Hill  more, 
by  His  graces.  His  gifts  ai%  such  as  those  enumei^ 
ated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  *'  the  gift 
of  healing,  of  miiucles,  of  prophecy,  of  discerning 
of  spirits,  of  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  of  interpreta- 
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tion  of  tongues"  (1  Or.  xii.  10).  His  graces  are, 
**•  love,  joy,, peace,  long-suifenng,  gentleiiMS,  good- 
oessy  faith,  meekness,  temperance  *'  (Gal.  v.  22, 23) : 
the  fonner  are  classed  as  the  extmoixiinary,  the  lat- 
ter as  the  oitiiuai-y  gtils  of  the  Spiiit. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Spirit  to  bestow  Hin 
gifts  in  different  ways  at  different  times,  as  well  as 
in  diff'ei'ent  ways  and  on  different  persons  at  the 
same  time  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  His  extraordinuy  gifts 
were  poured  out  in  gi^eat  abundance  at  the  time 
when  the  Christian  Church  was  being  instituted. 
At  no  definite  moment,  but  gi-adually  and  slowly, 
these  extraordinaiy  gif>s  were  withheld  and  with- 
drawn. When  the  Church  was  now  contemplated 
as  no  longer  in  course  of  formation,  but  as  having 
been  now  brought  into  beini;;,  His  miracles  of  power 
ceased  to  be  wrought  (see  Trench,  On  Vie  MirachSy 
Introduction,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  On  Confirmation). 
But  He  continued  His  miracles  of  grace.  His  ordin- 
aiy  gifts  never  ceased  being  dispensed  through  the 
Church,  although  after  a  time  the  extraordinary 
gifts  were  found  no  longer. 

With  the  Apostolic  age,  and  with  the  age  suo- 
ceeding  the  Apostles,  we  may  suppose  that  ^e  con- 
'sequences  of  the  imposition  of  hands  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  visible  works  of  power  (Acts 
viii.,  xix.)  ceased.     Nevei-tlieless  the  pi-actice  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  continued.     Why?     Because, 
•in  addition  to  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Spirit, 
His  invisible  working  was  believed  to  be  thereby 
increased,  and  His  divine  stroigth  therein  imparted. 
That  this  was  the  belief  in  the  Apostolic  days  thero' 
selves  may  be  thus  seen.     The  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  hands  was  even  then  habitual  and  ordinary. 
This  may  be  concluded  from  the  passage  already 
quoted  I'rom  Hcb.  vi.  2,  where  Imposition  is  classed 
with   Baptisms  as  a    fundamental:    it  may  pos- 
sibly also  be  deduced  (as  we  shall  show  to  have 
been  believed)  from  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22,  compared 
with  Eph.  i.   13,  iv.  30 ;  1  John  ii.  20 ;  and  it 
may  be  certainly  inferred  from  subsequent  univer- 
sal pi-actice.     But  although  all  the  baptized  im- 
mediately after  their  baptism  received  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  yet  the  extraoi'dinary  gifts  were  not 
given  to  all.    "  Are  all  workers  of  miracles  ?  have 
all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do  all  sp^ak  with  tongues  ? 
do  all  interpret?"  (1  Cor.  xii.  29).    The  men  thus 
endowed  were,  and  must  always  have  been,  few 
among  many.     Why  then  and  with  what  results 
was  imposition  of  hands  made  a  geneitd  custom? 
Because,  though  the  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were 
bestowed  only  on  those  on  whom  He  willed  to 
bestow  them,   yet  there  wei-e  diversities  of  gifts 
and  operations  (ib.  11).     Those  who  did  not  receive 
the  visible  gifts  might  still  receive,  in  some  cases, 
a  strengthening  and  enlightenment  of  their  natural 
faculties.     **  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  woixl 
of  wisdom,  to  another  tlie  woixi  of  knowledge  by 
the  same  Spirit "  (ib.  8) :  while  all  in  respect  to 
whom  no  obstacle  existed  might  I'eoeive  that  gi-ace 
which  St.  Paul  contrasts  with  and  prefers  to  the 
"  best  gifts,"  as  "  more  excellent "  than  miracles, 
healing,  tongues,  knowledge  and  prophesying  (ib. 
31),  greater  too  than  *'  faith  and  hope  "  (xiii.  13). 
This  is  the  grace  of  "  charity,"  which  is  another 
name  for  the  ordinai'y  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  heart  of  man.     This  was  doubtless  the  belief 
on  which  the  rite  of  Imposition  of  Hands  became 
univei-sal  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  be 
universally  observed  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the 
Church.     There  are  numberless  references  or  allu- 
ncns  to  it  in  the  early  Fathers.    There  is  a  possible 
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allusion  to  it  in  Theophilus  Antiochenns,  A.n.  170 
(Ad  Autd,  1.  i.  c.  12,  al.  17).  It  is  ^en  of  br 
TertoUian,  a.d.  200  (De  Bapt,  c  viii.;  DtRetvrr. 
Cam,  c.  viii.) ;  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  l.D.  20(i 
(apud  Euseb.  1.  iii.  c.  17)  ;  by  Origen,  a.d.  21o 
{Ham.  vii.  m  Ezek,) ;  by  Cyprian,  A.D.  250  (Ep. 
70,  73);  by  Finnilian,  A.D.  250  (apud  Cypr-  ^Z'- 
75,  §8) ;  by  Cornelius,  a.d.  260  (opud  Eu«eb.  I.  vi. 
c.  43)  J  and  by  almost  all  of  the  diief  writers  of  tli* 
4th  and  5th  centuries.  Cyprian  (loc.  cit.)  derivt? 
the  practice  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles  re- 
corded in  Acts  viii.  Firmiliaii,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gustine refer  in  like  manner  to  Acts  xix.  "Tne 
Fathers,"  says  Hooker,  •*  everywhere  impute  tmto 
it  that  gift  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  which 
maketh  us  first  Christian  nien,  but,  when  we  arc 
made  such,  assisteth  us  in  all  virtue,  armeth  us 
against  temptation  and  sin.  .  .  .  The  Fatliers  ther*- 
foi«,  being  thus  persuaded,  hdd  confirmation  as  au 
ordinance  Apostolic,  always  profitable  in  God'? 
Cliurch,  although  not  always  aocompanicd  with 
equal  lai^eness  of  those  external  effects  which  gave 
it  countenance  at  the  first"  (Eod.  Pol.  v.  66^  4i. 

II.   Time    of  Confirmation. — Originally    Impo- 
sition of  Hands  followed  immediately  upon  Bap- 
tism, so  closely  as  to  appear  as  part  of  the  Bap- 
tismal ceremony  or  a  supplement    to  it.     This 
is    clearly  stated  by  TertulUan  (Dc  Bapt.  vii. 
viii.),  Cyril  {Catech.  Myst.   iii.  l\  the  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  43),  and  ail 
early  Christian  writers ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
names  ar^payis,  xP^fffta,  sigiUum,  ngnacukan^  are 
applied  to  Baptism  as  well  as  to  ImpoaitioB  oi 
Hands.    (See  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  23 ;  Gre^.  Nax.,  Or. 
40;  Herm.  Past.  iii.  9,  16;  TertuU.  DeSpectac. 
zxiv.)     Whether  it  were  an  infant  or  an  adult  tint 
was  baptized  Confirmation  and  admission  to  the 
Eucharist  immediately  ensued.     This  oootiooed  to 
be  the  goieral  rule  of  the  Churdi  down  to  the  nbth 
centuiy,  and  is  the  rule  of  the  Eastern  diorcha  &> 
the  present  time.    The  way  in  which  tbe  difleitficc 
in  pi-actice  between  East  and  We^t  grew  up  was  tbe 
following.     It  was  at  first  usual  for  many  pereor^ 
to  be  baptized  together  at  the  great  Festivals  ot 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany  in  the  pitsenoe  of 
the  bishop.     The  bishop  then  confinned  the  newlr- 
baptized  by  prayer  and  impositioa  of  hands.    But 
by  degi^eea  it  beicame  customary  for  preabytefs  aaJ 
deacons  to  baptixe  in  other  places  than  the  csthe> 
drals  and  at  other  times  than  at  the  great  fca^ 
vals.    Consequently,   it  was  neoessaiy  either  to 
give  to  presbyters  the  right  of  confirming,  or  to  dctVr 
confirmation  to  a  later  time  when  it  mi^tbe  is  tb^ 
power  of  the  bishop  to  perform  it.     Tbe  Esjtrni 
Chuix^es  gave  the  right  to  the  presbyter,  wserriaj; 
only  to  the  bishop  toe  oompositioa  of  the  chripin 
with  which  the  ceronony  is  performed.    The  West* 
era  Chu)x;hes  retained  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bi- 
shop.    (See    Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  can.  36  and  iT. 
can.  36;    Cone.  Tolet.  i.  can.  20;    C<mc.  Anih 
8iodor.  can.  6 ;  Cone.  Bracar.  i.  can.  36  aiwi  il 
can.  4;  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  38  and  77.)     TertuUiaa 
says  that  it  was  usual  for  the  bishop  to  make  ex« 
petitions  {excurrat)  from  the  dty  in  wb^  ht 
resided  to  the  villages  and  remote  spots  in  order  \r 
lay  his  hands  on  those  who  had  bwn  baptised  by 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  pny  lor  the  pi^  <4 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them  ( Cent.  Luctf.  it.  .,    TV 
result  was  that,  in  the  West,  men's  minds  bemn- 
accustomed  to  the  seveinnce  of  the  two  cemwoJ* 
which  were  once  so  rloedy  joined — the  more.  » it 
was  their  practice  to  receive  those  who  had  bsia 
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herctically  or  schismatically  baptized,  not  by  re- 
bnptiion,  but  only  by  imixisition  of  hands  and 
prayer.  By  degrees  the  MTerance  became  so  com- 
plete as  to  be  sanctioned  and  required  by  authority. 
After  a  time  this  appendix  or  supplement  to  the 
&aci-ament  of  baptism  became  itself  erected  into  a 
si'parate  sacrament  by  the  Latin  Church. 

III.  Names  of  Confirmation.— The  title  of  **  Con- 
firmatio  "  is  modem.  It  is  not  found  in  the  early 
Litin  Christian  writera,  nor  is  tlieie  any  Greek 
equivalent  for  it :  for  rtXtloacis  answers  rather  to 
*•  coiisecratio  **  or  "  periectio,"  and  refers  rather  to 
baptism  than  confirmation.  The  ordinary  Gi-eeis 
word  is  xp<<^M<>«  which,  like  the  Latin  **  unctio," 
expres&es  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  giace.  In 
this  general  sense  it  is  used  in  1  John  ii.  20,  **  Ye 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  and  in  2  Cor. 
i.  21,  '*He  which  hath  anoiiited  us  ia  God,  who 
hath  also  sealea  us  and  given  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts.**'  So  early  a  writer  as  Ter- 
tullian  not  only  mentions  the  act  of  anointing  as 
being  in  use  at  the  same  time  with  the  imposition 
of  hands  (^De  Bapt,  vii.  and  viii.),  but  he  speaks 
of  it  as  being  **  de  pristina  disciplina,**  even  in  his 
'lay.  It  is  ceitain  therefore  that  it  must  have  been 
intixxluced  very  early,  and  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  the  two  Scriptural  passages  above  quoted 
imply  its  existence  fi-om  the  very  beginning.  (See 
rhtysostom,  Hilary,  Theodoret,  Comm,  in  loc,  and 
Cyril  m  Catech.  3.) 

Another  Greek  name  is  (r^payis.  It  was  so 
called  as  being  the  consummation  and  seal  of  the 
grace  given  in  Baptism.  In  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colohsians  **  s«ding  "  by 
the  Spirit  is  joined  with  being  "  anointed  by  God." 
A  similar  expi-ession  is  made  use  of  in  Kpli.  i.  13, 
*•  In  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed  ye  were 
«<ra/tt/ with  that  Holy  Spijit  of  promise  ;'*  and  agjiin, 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption  "  (Eph.  iv.  30).  The 
l.atin  equivalents  aie  sigillumf  sujnaculumf  and  (the 
most  commonly  used  Latin  teitn)  consii^nalio.  Au- 
gustine {De  Trin,  xv.  26)  sefs  a  reference  in  these 
pasiinges  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

IV.  Definitions  of  Confirmation. — The  Greek 
Church  does  not  refer  to  Acta  viii.  xii.  and  Heb. 
vi.  for  the  orig^in  of  conHrmation  so  much  as  to 
1  John  ii.  and  2  Cor.  i.  Kegarding  it  as  the  con- 
aummation  of  Itaptism  she  cnudemiis  the  separation 
which  has  been  clfected  in  the  West.  The  Russian 
Church  detiues  it  as  **a  mystery  in  which  tlie 
baptized  believer,  being  anointed  with  holy  chrism 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  receives  the  gifts 
of*  the  Holy  Ghost  for  growth  and  strength  in  the 
spiritual  life'*  {Longer  Catechism).  The  Latin 
Church  defines  it  as  '*  unction  by  chrism  (accompa- 
nied by  a  set  form  of  woi  ds),  applied  by  the  Bishop 
to  the  forehead  of  one  baptized,  by  means  of  which 
he  receives  increase  of  grace  and  strength  by  the 
institution  of  Christ"  (Liguori  after  Bellannine). 
The  English  Church  (by  implication)  as  •*  a  rite  by 
meins  of  which  the  regenerate  are  strengthened  by 
tiiemanilbld  gifts  of  the  Holy  Gho-^t  the  Comforter, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  ratifying  the  Baptismal  vow  " 
{Confirmation  Service).  VVere  we  to  criticize  these 
detiaitioiis,  or  to  describe  the  ceremonies  belonging 
to  the  rite  in  different  ages  of  the  Clmrch,  we  should 
be  pjissing  from  our  legitimate  spheie  into  that  of 
a  Theological  Dictionary. 

Literatwe.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical    Polity^ 

bk.   V.  §68,  Oxf.  1863;  Bellaimine,  De  Sacra- 

niento  ConfirmationiSj    in  libro   De  ControvcrsiiSy 

[ApPtJNDlX.] 
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torn.  iii.  Col.  Agr.  1629  ;  Daille',  De  ConfimuUiane 
et  Extremd  Unctione,  Genev.  1659;  Hammond, 
De  Confirmatione,  Oxon.  1661  ;  Hall,  On  Impo- 
sitvm  of  Hands,  Works,  ii.  p.  876,  I^nd.  1661; 
Pearson,  Lectio  V,  in  Acta  Apostolonan,  Minor 
Works,  i.  p.  362,  Oxf.  1844;  Taylor,  A  Discourse 
of  Confirmaiion,  Works,  v.  p.  619,  Loud.  1S54 ; 
Wheat  ly,  TUustration  of  Book  of  Comtnon  Prayer t 
c.  ix.  Oxf.  1846  ;  Bingham,  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui' 
tieSf  bk.  xii.  Lond.  1856  ;  Liguori,  T/ieohgia 
Moraiis,  iii.  p.  468,  Paris,  1845  ;  Hey,  Lectures  on 
Divinity,  Camb.  1841  ;  Mill,  Praclection  on  Heb. 
VL  2,  Camb.  1843  ;  Palmer,  Oriyines  Littwgicae: 
On  Confirmation,  Lond.  1845 ;  Bates,  College 
Lectures  on  Christian  Antiquities,  Lond.  1845 ; 
Bp.  Wordswoith,  Catechesis,  Lond.  1 857 ;  Dr. 
Woixisworth,  Notes  in  Greek  Test,  on  Acts  VIII. 
XIX.  and  Heb.  VI  Lond.  18G0,  and  On  Con- 
firmation, Lond.  1861  ;  Wall,  On  Confirmation, 
Lond.  1862.  [F.  M.] 

BA'RUCH  2.  The  son  of  Zabbai,  who  fisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  20). 

3.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  ( Neh.  x.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  a  descendant  of  Perez, 
or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

BAEZELA'I.     1  Esdr.  v.  38,  marg. 

BASTARD.  Among  tho&e  who  were  excluded 
from  entering  the  congrogtition,  that  is,  fiom  inter- 
marrying with  pure  Hebrews  (St'lden,  Table  Talk, 
s.  V.  **  Bastard  *'),  even  to  the  tenth  generation,  was 
the  nutmier  O.tPP*  A.  V.  **  bastard"),  who  was 
clasjted  in  this  re>^)ect  with  the  Ammonite  and 
Mnabite  (Deut.  xxiii.  2).  The  term  is  not,  how- 
ever, applied  to  any  illegitimate  olT>pring,  boni  out 
of  wedlock,  but  is  resti  icted  by  the  Habbins  to  the 
issue  of  any  connexiun  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
!  by  the  Law.  A  inamzer,  according  to  the  Mishna 
{Yehamoth,  iv.  13},  is  one,  says  R.  Akiba,  who 
is  born  of  relations  between  whom  marri;ige  is 
forbidden.  Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is  evcjy 
one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
"cutting  off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven  ;  K.  Joshuji, 
every  one  whose  pa;ents  are  liable  to  death  by  the 
house  of  judgment,  as,  for  instance,  the  offspring  ot 
adultery.  The  ancient  vei-sions  (LXX.,  Vulg., 
Syr.),  add  another  class,  the  children  of  a  harlot, 
and  in  this  sense  the  term  manzer  or  manser  sur- 
vived in  Pontifical  law  (JSelden,  De  Succ.  in  Bon. 
Defunct.,  c.  iii.)  : 
"  Manzeribus  scortum,  sed  moecha  nothis  dedit  ortam." 

The  child  of  a  goi,  or  non-Israelite,  and  a  mamzSr 
was  also  reckoned  by  the  Talmudists  a  mamzer,  as 
was  the  issue  of  a  slave  and  a  mamzSr,  and  of  a 
fnatnzer  and  female  proselyte.  The  term  also  occurs 
in  Zecli.  ix.  6,  "a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod," 
where  it  seems  to  denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed 
and  spurious  biith.  Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this 
passage  that  mamzer  specially  signifies  the  issue 
of  such  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  the  wo- 
men of  Ashdod  as  are  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii. 
23,  24,  and  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine 
bastai-d. 

BATTLE-AX.     [Mall.] 

BAZ'LUTH  (n-I^Va :  BaffuK(&9:  Besluth). 
Bazlith  (Ezr.  ii.  52).* 

BE'DAN.  2.  (Ba5(i/i;  AUx.  BaZd^.)  Son  of 
Ulam,  the  soti  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 
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BEER'OTHITE.    [Beeroth.] 

BETH'ELITE,    THE     (1     K.    xvi.    34). 
[Bethel.] 

BETHXEHEMITE,    THE  Opn^n  n^?: 

BefhkhemUes),  A  natire  or  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
lehem. Jesse  (I  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18,  xvii.  58)  and 
Elhanan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  were  Bethlehemltee. 
Another  Elhanan,  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  waa 
one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24).  [El- 
hanan.] 

BETHOHON  (Bou0«f>a;y:  Alex.  Bc9(»p<6:  om. 
in  Vulg.).    Beth-horon  (Jud.  iv,  4), 

BETH'-SHEMITE,   THE  OB^B^nTl^a  : 

• 

b  BaiSaofAvo'lTns ;  Alex.  6  Bat00atuMrini5 :  Bethr 
samita,  Bethsamitis).  Properly  "  the  Beth-shim- 
shite,"  an  inhabitant  of  Beth-sheraesh  (I  Sam.  rii. 
14,  18).  The  LXX.  in  the  former  passage  refer 
the  words  to  the  field  and  not  to  Joshua  {rhff  if 
Bai9<rafi6s). 

BIK'ATH-A'VEN.  Am.  i.  5,  marg.  [Aven  1.] 

BITUMEN.    [Slimb.] 

BLACK.    [Coloors.] 

BOHi.     [Medicine,  ii.  pp.  301 6-304  a.] 

BOLSTER.      The  Hebrew  woid    (ny«"ip, 

miradsfidth)  so  I'endered,  denotes,  like  the  Elnglish, 
simply  a  place  for  the  head.  Hardy  travellers,  like 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,  11,  18)  and  Elijah  (1  K.xix, 
6),  sleeping  on  the  bare  gi-ound,  would  make  use  of 
a  stone  for  this  purpose ;  and  soldiei's  on  the  maixrh 
had  probably  no  softer  resting  place  (\  Sam.  xxvi. 
7,  11,  12,  16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elijah 
may  have  used  the  water-bottle  which  they  carrieil 
as  a  bolster,  and.  if  this  were  the  case,  David's  mid- 
night adventure  becomes  more  conspicuously  daiing. 
The'*  pillow  "  of  goat's  hair  which  Michal's  cunning 
put  in  the  place  of  the  bolster  in  her  husband's 
bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16)  was  probably,  as  Ewald 
suggests,  a  net  or  curtain  of  guat's  hair,  to  protect 
the  sleeper  fi'om  the  mosrjuitoe.s  {Geach.  iii.  p.  101, 
note),  like  the  "  canopy  "  of  Holofernes. 

BONNET.  [See  Hbad-DBESS.]  In  old  Eng- 
lish, as  in  Scotch  to  this  day,  the  woi-d  "  bonnet*' 
was  applied  to  the  head-dress  of  men.  Thus  in 
Hall's  Bich,  III.,  fol.  9a  :  <'  And  after  a  lytle  season 
puttyng  of  hys  haneik  he  sayde :  O  Lorde  God  cre- 
ator of  all  thynges,  howe  muche  is  this  realme  of 
Englande  and  the  people  of  the  same  bounden  to 
thy  goodnes."  And  in  Shakspere  {Hand,  v,  2) : 
"  Your  Ixmnet  to  his  right  use :  'Us  for  the  bead." 

BOTCH.  [Medicine.] 

BRIGANDINE.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  ren- 
dered   in    Jcr.    xlvi.    4,    li.    3    (j^D,    sirydn : 

9i6pa{:    hrica)    is    closely  connected  with  that 

^*1C^,    akiry^)  which  is    elsewhere   tnmslated 

coat  of  mail "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38),  and  «*  haber- 
geon "  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14;  Neh.  iv.  16  [10]). 
[Arms,  p.  1  U  6.]  Mr.  Wedgwood  {Diet,  of  Eng. 
Etyni,  s.  V.)  says  it  "  was  a  land  of  scale  armour, 
also  called  Briganders,  from  being  worn  by  the 
light  troops  called  Brigands."  The  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Old 
English :  **  The  rei>t  of  the  anpor  for  his  body,  he 
had  put  it  on  before  in  his  tent,  which  was  a  Si- 
alian  cassocke,  and  vpon  that  a  brigandiM  made  of 
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many  foldes  of  canuas  with  oylet-holes,  vhidi  w?s 
gotten  among  the  spoiles  at  the  battell  of  listt^  ** 
(North's  Plutarch,  Alex,  p.  733.  cd.  1595 1. 

<*  Hymselfe  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  6t<kl< 
harnessed  in  olde  euil-fauoured  Btigamkn  "  (Hall, 
J5rf».  r.,  fol.  15  6,  ed.  1550).  The  forms  hrig<a^ 
iaUle  and  brigantine  also  occur. 

BROOK-  Four  Hebrew  words  are  thus  reo- 
dei-ed  in  the  O.  T. 

1.  p*DK  4p«A  (Ps.  xlii.  1  [2]),  whki  pro- 
perly denotes  a  violent  toiTent,  sweeping  through  s 
mountain  gorge.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poftical 
books,  and  is  deiived  from  a  root  dphaky  sigoiiyiaz 
*•  to  be  strong.'*  Elsewhere  it  is  rendeied  **  stresm," 
**  channel,"  "  river." 

2.  niKJ,  yi!6r  (Is.  xix.  6,  7,  8,  xxiu.  3, 10),  m 
Egyptian  word,  generally  applied  to  the  Nile,  or  to 
the  canals  by  which  Egy}>t  was  wateied.  The  (mlj 
exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in  I'hn.  xii.  5, 
6,  7. 

8.  WD,  mkdi  (2  Sam.  xvii.  20),  which 
occurs  but  once,  and  then,  according  to  the  mo^t 
probable  conjecture,  signifies  a  "  rivnlct,"  or  ctu!1 
stream  of  water.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
is  obscure.  The  Targum  erroneously  renden  it 
**  Jordan." 

4.  ht^2^  nachal,  a  term  applied  both  to  the 
dry  toirent^bed  (Num.  xxi.  12 ;  Judg.  xvi.  4)  tn-I 
to  the  torrent  itself  (I  K.  xvii.  3).  It  am^ffob^ 
with  the  Arabic  toaciy,  the  Gredi  xc'M'^i^  *^ 
Italian  fiumaroy  and  the  Indian  nuilak.  For  fa> 
ther  information,  see  Riveb. 

BU'ZITE  (n«:  /JowCfrn*:  ^lutte).  A  de- 
scendant of  Buz.  The  teim  is  applied  to  Qiha. 
who  was  of  the  kindred  of  Ram  or  Aram  (M 
xxxii.  2,  6). 

C 

CALEB.  "  The  south  of  Caleb  "  is  that  pw 
tion  of  the  Negeb  (313)  or  "south  oountiy**  <rf 
Palestine,  occupied  by*^Caleb  and  his  descendscU 
n  Siun.  XXX.  14'j.  In  the  division  of  Caasw 
Joshua  assigned  the  city  and  suburhs  of  Hehreo 
to  the  priests,  but  the  •'  field  "  of  the  dty,  that  is 
the  pastuie  and  com  lands,  together  with  the  rJ- 
lag€s,  were  given  to  Caleb.  The  south,  or  X«?«. 
of  Caleb,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  ex- 
tensive basin  or  plain  which  lies  between  Heb.*« 
and  Kurmul,  the  ancient  Carmel  of  Jndah,  wba^^ 
Caleb's  descendant  Kabal  had  his  poasessioDs. 

CA'NAAN,  LANGUAGE  OF.    Seep.TU 

CAPH'THOBIM  (D^M :  Vat  omits ;  Aiw- 
Xaipopi9ifi:  Caphtorim),  iVhfr'.i.  12.  [CAPHTon.] 

OAPH'TOEIMS  (DnhB3:  ct  Kwrni^i- 
Cappadoces),    Deut.  ii.  23.    tCAPHTOR.] 

OARMA'NL^NS  (Camumii),  The  inhsUt- 
ants  of  Carmania,  a  province  of  Asia  on  the  ei.*» 
side  of  the  Pe»«nn  Gulf  (2  Esd.  xv.  30).  They  » t 
described  by  Stiabo  (xv.  p.  727)  as  a  wariike  r*^'. 
worshipping  Ai-es  alone  of  all  the  gods,  to  wl»a 
they  sacrifice  an  ass.  Kone  of  them  married  t » 
he  had  cut  off  tlie  head  of  an  enemy  and  present"J 
it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it  on  his  palace,  hsTir; 
first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which  was  choppei  up  »ct 
small  pieces  and  mixed  with  meal,  and  ia  thb  r  e* 
dition,  after  being  tasted  by  the  king,  wis  p«eii «» 


CARMELITE 

the  warrior  who  brotight  it  nnd  to  his  family  to 
♦«U  Neorchua  says  tteit  roost  of  the  castoms  of 
the  CarmaDians,  and  their  language,  wei-e  Persian 
and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  same  testimony  {Ind. 
■i8),  adding  that  they  used  the  same  order  of  battle 
:is  the  Pei-Bians. 

CAR'MELITE  oSo")?  :  KapfiiiKios,  Xop^oSof 
in  1  Chr.  i\,  37 ;  Alex'.  KapfiriXtiTnt  in  2  Sam. 
ii.  2,  KapfjLfiXl  in  1  Chr.  id.  37 :  Carmeii,  de  Car- 
tuelo,  CarfMlites),  A  native  of  Caimel  in  the 
inountaio*  of  Judah.  The  teiTO  is  applied  to  Nabal 
( 1  Sara.  XXI.  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  3)  and  to  Heznii, 
or  Hezro,  one  of  David's  guaitl  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  37).     In  2  Sam.  iii.  3  the  LXX.  must 

have  read  n^)p"|3,  "  Carmeliteas.*' 

CARTtfELITESS  (ri'^Jpn?:  Kapfi^kios,  Kap- 
liiXta:  Carmeii,  Carmeiitis). '  A  wonuui  of  Carmel 
in  Judah :  used  only  of  Abigail,  the  favourite  wife 
of  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  the 
former  passage  both  LXX.  and  Vulg.  appear  to 
have  read  ^^D13,  «  Carmelite." 

•  •         k     «. 

•         • 

CAR'MITES,  THE(*p-)3n:  SXapfii;  Alex, 
i  Xapfi^l:  Charmitue).  A  bi-anch  of  the  tribe  of 
l{*iiben,  descended  from  Carmi  2  (Num.  rxvi.  6). 

CASEMENT.    [Lattice.] 

C\\J1&  {n^O'l^.  4tJiT?^Kia:  torques).  The 
maigin  of  tJie  A.  V.gives  "  networks."  The  Old 
Kn^'iish  word  **  caul"  denoted  a  netted  cap  worn  by 
women.  Compare  Chaucer  (  Wvf  of  Bathes  Tale, 
C.T.I.  6599): 

••  Let  «e,  which  fs  the  prondest  of  hem  olle. 
That  werith  on  a  cuverchief  or  a  caUt." 

The  Hebrew  woi-d  shibisiin  thus  rendei-ed  in  Is.  iii, 
18,  is,  like  many  others  which  occur  in  the  same 
passage,  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  oaTurs 
but  once,  and  its  root  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
Hebrew.  The  Rabbinical  oommeutators  connect  it 
mWi  {•SB?,  s/ii66e/«,  rendered  "embroider"  in  Ex. 
xiviii.  39,  but  properly  "  to  work  in  squares, 
make  checker-work."  So  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.)  ex- 
plains shiflAHm  as  "  the  name  of  garments  wrought 
in  checker-work."  Kashi  says  they  are  "  a  kind  of 
network  to  adoni  the  head."  Abarbanel  is  more 
ftill:  he  describes  them  as  *' headdresses,  made  of 
pilk  or  gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound 
tiieir  heads  about,  and  they  were  of  checker-work." 
The  woi-d  occurs  again  in  the  Mishna(6Wii».xxviii. 
!<»;,  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  infenel  from  the 
pofvvige  itself,  and  the  explanations  of  the  commen- 
Utors  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  it.  It  there 
appeare  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  network  woni  as  a 
hwtfidress  by  women.  Bartenora  says  it  wjis  **  a 
tigure  which  they  made  upon  tlie  network  for  orna- 
ment, standing  in  front  of  it  and  going  round  from 
f>oe  ear  to  the  other."  Beyond  the  fact  that  the 
M^ifoim  were  headdi-esses  or  ornaments  of  the  head- 
•hess  of  Hebrew  ladies,  nothing  can  be  said  to  be 
known  about  them. 

Schroeder  {De  Vest.  Mui.,  cap.  ii.)  conjectured 
that  they  were  medallions  woru  on  the  neckhu«, 

and  identified  ^btsim  with   the  Arab,   ji^^^^, 

shf/maiseh,  the  diminutive  of  im^a'tj  sham»i  the 

*iin,  which  is  applied   to  denote   the  sun-slinperl 
ornaments  worn  by  Arab  women  about  their  necks. 
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But  to  thia  Ge:«eniu»  very  properly  objects  (Jes.  i. 
p.  209\  as  well  as  to  the  explanation  of  Jahn 
[Archaol,  i.  2,  139),  who  renders  the  woixi  "eauze 
veils.*-  •  * 

The  Versions  give  but  little  assistance.  The 
LXX.  render  ifjLvXSxta  "  plaited  work,"  to  which 
Kotrvfjifiovs,  *•  fringes,"  appears  to  have  been  added 
originally  as  a  gloss,  and  afterwards  to  have  crept 
into  the  text.  Aquila  has  T§Kafi&vas,  •*  belt*." 
The  Targum  merely  adopts  the  Hebrew  woi-d  with- 
out ti-aaslating  it,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
vaguely  render  it  '*  their  ornaments." 

GHAMBEBLAIN  {oIkov6iios  :  arcarius). 
Erastus,  **  the  chatnberhin"  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
was  one  of  those  whose  salutations  to  the  Homan 
Christians  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Kp.  ad- 
dressed to  them  (Rom.  xvi.  23V  The  office  which 
he  held  was  apparently  that  ot  public  treasurer,  or 
arcnri'is,  as  the  Vulgate  rendera  his  title.  These 
arcarii  were  infa-ior  magistrates,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  public  chest  {area  publica)^  and  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the 
accounts  of  the  public  revenues.  .  In  the  Ulossiuy 
of  Philoxenus  the  word  olKoy6fios  is  explained  6  M 
rf/T  Zrifjuxrlas  rpawiCriSt  and  in  the  Pandects  the 
tei-m  arcarius  is  applied  to  any  one  who  attends  to 
public  or  private  money.  It  Is,  asGiotius  remarks, 
one  of  those  words  which  have  been  transfen-ed  from 
the  house  to  the  state.  In  old  glosses  quoteil  by 
Suicer  {7%esaur.)  we  find  arcanus  explained  by 
vKoBiKT^s  xP^^^^y  *nd  in  acoiixlance  with  this 
the  translatoi-s  of  the  Geneva  Version  have  placed 
"  receiver "  in  the  margin.  Erasmus  inter])reted 
the  word  quaestor  aerarii.  St.  Ambrose  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  oeoonomus  principally  con- 
sisted in  regulating  the  prices  of  the  markets,  and 
hence  Ptuicirollus  was  enroneouhly  led  to  interpret 
the  tei-m  of  the  aedile.  Theophylact  renderetl  it 
6  Sioucririjs,  b  wpovorir^s  r^f  irt^AcMf  Koply0ov, 
and  is  followed  by  Beza,  who  gives  j[)rocMrti</)r. 

In  an  inscription  in  the  Mann.  Oxon.  (p.  85,  «1. 
1732)  we  find  N«iA^  olKov6fitf  'Acica ;  and  m 
another,  mention  is  made  of  Miletus,  who  was 
oecnnomus  of  Smyrna  (Ins.  xix.  p.  26;  see  Pri- 
deaux's  note,  p.  477).  Anothei  in  Gruter  (p.  mxci. 
7,  ed.  Scaliger,  1616)  contains  the  name  of  **Se- 
cundus  Arkaritts  Keipublicae  Amerinorum ;"  but 
the  one  which  bears  most  upon  our  point  is  given 
by  Orellius  (No.  2821),  and  mentions  the  **  arca- 
rius provinciae  Achaiae." 

For  furtlier  information  see  Reinesius,  SynUujm. 
Inscr,  p.  431,  La  Cerda,  Advers.  Sacr.  cap.  56, 
Eisner,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  68,  and  a  note  by  Reinesius 
ti)  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia^  p.  515,  ed,'  1732. 

Olur  titmslators  had  good  reason  for  rendering 
olKov6fLos  by  "chamberlain."  Jn  Stow's  Survey 
of  London  (b.  v.  p.  162,  e»l.  Strype)  it  is  said  of 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London :  "  His  office 
may  be  termed  a  publick  treasury,  collecting  the 
customs,  monies,  and  yearly  revenues,  and  all  other 
payments  belonging  to  the*coi-}x>ration  of  the  city." 

The  office  held  by  Blastus,  "  the  king's  chamber- 
lain {rhv  iwX  TOW  KOirmvos  rov  /SoiriA^wf),'*  was 
entirely  different  from  that  above  mentioned  (Acts 
xii.  2u ).  It  was  a  post  of  honour  which  involved 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king.  The 
mai-gin  of  our  version  gives  **  that  was  over  tlie 
king's  bedchamber,"  the  office  thus  corresponding  to 
that  oi' iht  praefectus  cubicuh  (Suet.  Dom.  16)\ 

For  Chambkrlain  as  used  in  the  0.  T.,  see 
EONUCH,  p.  590  6. 
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GHELCrAS  {XtKtclas:  Nelcias).  1.  Ancestor 
of'Bai-uch  (Bar.  i.  1). 

2.  Hilkiuh  the  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
(Bar.  i.  7). 

CHEM'AUIMB,    THE  (DnDSH :    ol  X»- 

fiapifi;  Alex,  ot  Xo/Kxptlfi:  anispices^  aeditui). 
This  woid  only  occum  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  in 
2^ph.  i.  4.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  5  it  is  lendei-ed  **  idola- 
trous prie:»t8/'  and  in  Ho8.  x.  5  **  priesti^"  and  in 
both  cases  **  cheinariiti "  is  given  in  the  margin. 
So  far  as  regards  the  Hebrew  utaige  of  the  word  it 
is  exclusively  applied  to  the  prints  of  the  false 
worship,  and  was  in  all  probability  a  tenu  of  foreign 

origin.    In  Syriac  the  word  J«»2fi>QL3,  c^nvd,  is 

found  without  the  same  restriction  of  meaning, 
beuig  used  in  Judg.  xyii.  5, 12,  of  the  priest  of  Micah, 
while  in  Ih.  Ixi.  6  it  denotes  the  priests  of  the  true 
God,  and  in  Heb.  ii.  17  is  applied  to  Christ  himself. 
The  root  in  Syiiac  signifies  **  to  be  sad/'  and  hence 
ctimro  is  supposed  to  denote  a  mournful,  ascetic 
pei-son,  and  hence  a  priest  or  monk  (compare  Arab. 

JjuJ,  aW,  and  Syr.  P^^J,  oW/d,    in    the  same 

sen.se).  Kimchi  derived  it  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
be  black,"  becau&e  the  idolatix)us  priests  wore  black 
garments ;  but  this  is  without  foundation.  [Idol- 
atry, p.  858.]  In  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Acts  xix. 
35  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  is  used  to  render 
the  Greek  ytuKSpoy,  **a  temple  keeper."  Compare 
the  Vulg.  aedituif  whi6h  is  the  translation  of  Chem- 
arim  in  two  passages. 

CHET'TIIM  (X«TT€i«//i;  Alex.  XfTTie//*: 
Cethim),  1  Mace.  i.  1.    [Cuittim.] 

CHIN'NEROTH  (nh33,  n^n|3:  K*wp<^6, 

Xtiftp4$;  Alex.  X€Vfp§00U  X*w*p4Bi  Cenervth), 
Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3.  [Cuinneketu.] 

CHRISTIAN  (Xpurriwoti  C/iristianus),  The 
diwiples,  we  are  told  (Act»  xi.  20),  were  first  called 
Christians  at  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  somewheie 
about  A.D.  48.  The  name,  and  the  place  wheie  it 
was  conferred,  are  both  significant.  It  is  clear  tJiat 
the  appellation  "  Christian  "  was  one  which,  though 
eagerly  adopted  and  gloried  in  by  the  early  followers 
of  Christ,  could  not  have  been  imposed  by  them- 
selves.  Thev  were  known  to  each  other  ns  brethten 
of  one  family,  as  disciples  of  the  same  Master,  as 
believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  as  distinguished  by 
the  same  endea\x)urs  afier  holiness  and  conseciation 
of  life;  and  so  were  called  brethren  (Acts  xv.  1, 
28  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  disciples  (AcU  ix.  26,  xL  29), 
believers  (Acts  v.  14),  aaitUs  (Kom.  viii.  27,  xv.  25). 
but  the  outer  world  could  know  nothing  of  the 
true  Ibice  and  significance  of  these  terms,  which 
were  in  a  manner  esoteric ;  it  was  necessary  there- 
fore that  the  followei's  of  tiie  new  religion  should 
liMve  some  distinctive  title.  To  the  contemptuous 
Jew  they  were  Nazarenes  and  Galilaeans,  names 
which  carried  with  tliem  the  infamy  and  turbulence 
of  the  places  whence  they  sprung,  and  from  whence 
nothing  goo<l  mid  no  prophet  might  come.  The 
Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the  sconi  which  these 
names  expressed,  and  had  thcv  eudeavom^  to  do 
so  they  would  not  hare  denied  the  glory  of  their 
Mesbiah  by  applying  his  title  to  thotie  whom  they 
could  not  but  i^j:ajd  as  the  folioweis  of  a  pretender. 
The  name  *•  Christian,"  then,  which,  in  the  only 
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other  cases  where  it  appears  in  the  N.T.  (Acta 
xzvi.  28;  1  Pet.  it.  16:  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  it. 
44),  is  Uf«d  oonteroptuou^JT,  could  not  hare  httD 
applied  by  the  early  disciples  to  tfaemMlves,  inv 
could  it  ha%'e  come  to  them  from  their  own  nstioo 
the  Jews ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  impOfi«d 
upon  them  by  the  Gentile  world,  and  no  place  could 
have  so  appropriately  given  rise  to  it  as  Antioch, 
wheie  the  fiist  Church  was  planted  among  the  hei* 
then.  It  was  manifest  by  the  preaching  of  tl^ 
new  teachers  that  they  weie  distinct  fiom  the  Jeva, 
so  distinct  as  to  be  remarked  by  the  heathen  them- 
selves; and  as  no  name  was  bo  fiequently  io  tbeir 
mouths  as  that  of  Christ,*  the  Messiah,  the  An- 
ointed, the  people  of  Antioch,  ever  on  the  al«rt  tW 
a  gibe  or  mocking  taunt,  and  taking  Christ  to  be  a 
proper  name  and  not  a  title  of  honour,  called  hi* 
followers  Xpi<maiv(,  CStristiaus,  the  partisar^ct 
Christ,  just  as  in  the  eaHy  struegles  for  the  Exn\«n 
we  meet  with  the  Caesariani,  Pompetani,  and  Ck- 
taviani.  The  Latin  fbitn  of  the  name  is  vhat 
would  be  expected,  for  Antioch  had  long  bees  i 
Roman  city.  Its  inliabitants  were  celebrated  (ot 
their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  conferring  nicknamn 
(Pixxjop.  Pen.  ii.  8,  p.  105).  The  Emperor  J uluui 
himself  was  not  secure  from  their  jests  (Amm. 
Mate.  xxii.  14).  ApoUonius  of  Tyaoa  wasdnxeo 
from  the  citv  by  the  insults  of  the  inhabitaott 
(Philostr.  Vit,  Apull.iu.  16).  Their  wit,  how- 
ever,  was  oflen  harmless  enough  (Lndau,  De  Sait^. 
76),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  xt^ 
name  **  Christian  "  of  itself  was  inteiided  as  a  tern 
of  scurrility  or  abuse,  though  it  would  naturally  U 
used  with  contempt. 

Suidas  (s.  t;.  XptffrtayoC)  says  the  name  wu 
given  in  the  leign  of  Claudius,  wfa«i  Peter  a|>> 
pointed  Evodius  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  they  «!» 
were  foiinerly  called  Nazarenest  and  Galilaeans  had 
their  name  changed  to  Christians.  Aooordicg  to 
Malalas  {Chronoq.  x.)  it  was  changed  by  E>*uiit>« 
himself,  and  William  of  TyTe(iT.  9)  has  a  «ti>!y 
that  a  .^yitod  was  held  at  Antioch  for  the  poiTwr. 
Ignatius,  or  the  author  of  the  Epis^tle  to  the  Mi.- 
nesians  (c.  x.),  legnitl^  the  prophecy  of  ktiJi 
(Ixii.  2,  12)  as  first  fulfilled  in  Syria,  when  Prt«T 
and  Paul  founded  the  Church  at  Antioch.  Bot 
reasons  have  already  been  given  why  the  name  oid 
not  originate  within  the  Church. 

Another  form  of  the  name  »  Xpi)<rruuf«{,  arivaf: 
from  a  false  etymology  (Lart.  iv.  7 ;  Tertullar., 
Apol.  c.  3;  Suet.  Claud,  25),  by  which  H  «^ 
derived  from  xpV^f^^^' 

CHURCH  (EicicAiKrfo).— (I.)  The  derirati-i. 
of  the  woiti  Church  is  uncertain.  It  b  found  in  il.f 
Teutonic  and  Slavonian  languages  (Angto^^ia. 
Circ,  Circe,  Cyric,  Cyricea  \  English,  ('Aarv.'. ; 
Scottish,  Kirk ;  Getman,  Kirche ;  Swedish,  ATy^  i ; 
Danish,  Kyrle;  Dutch,  Karke;  Swiss,  A'«r.W, 
Frisian,  Tzierk ;  Bohemian,  Cyrkew ;  Vchrii. 
Ccrkiett ;  Russian,  Zerkow)^  and  answers  to  th«  t<r- 
rivatives  of  ^KjcAiyo'/a,  whii*h  are  natuially  luund  's 
the  Romance  languages  (French,  E^listt'\  Itbu.*., 
Chiesa ;  old  Vaudois,  Gteita ;  Spanish,  /yiV.»»' . 
and  by  foreign  importation  el»ewheie  dioUi', 
Ai/i-klisj6]  Gaelic,  Ecbjltiit]  WelUi,  AV^.''. 
Cornish,  Etjlos),  The  woi-d  is  generally  aid  u>  !<r 
derived  from  the  Gieek  tcvpiatciv  (Walafrid  >cn'«, 
De  liebus  Ecclesiast,  c.  7;  Suicer,  $.  r.  nfuyrs*. 
Glossai'ium,  s.  r.  **  Domimcum ;"  Casaubiin,  L^<r.  •: 

*  "  Christ,"  and  not  **  Je«4u,'*  Is  the  tCfB  ■MwtcuoiaMBJj 
applied  to  our  Lord  In  the  Kplstlca. 
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^rtron.ziii.  §  xviii.;  Hooker,  Feci.  Pol.  v.  xiii.  1  \ 
Pearson,  On  the  Creeds  Art.  ix. ;  Beveridge,  On  the 
TAirty-Nine    Articies^    Art.   xix. ;    Woi-dsworth, 
T/teophiltts   AnglicamtSf   c.    1  ;    Gieseler,   Eccles. 
History ^  c.  1 ;  Trench,  Study  of  Words j  p.  75). 
Bat  the  derivation  has  been  too  hastily  assumed. 
The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  the  following :  (1.) 
a  simiiari  Xj  of  sound ;   (2.)  the  statemen  t  of  Walafiid 
Sti^bo ;  (3.)  the  fact  that  the  woitl  KvptcucSv  was 
undoubtedly  used  by  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  the  sense 
of  "a  Chureh,**  as  proved  by  a  7-eference  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (Can.  xiv.),  of 
Neocaesarea   (Can.    v.,  xiii.),  of  Laindicea    (Can. 
xxviiL),  and  of  the  Council  in  Trullo  (Can.  Ixxiv.), 
to  Maxiroin's  Edict  (in  Euseb.  ff.  E.  ix.  10),  to 
Kusebius'   Omtion    in    prai&e    of  Constantine   (c. 
xTiii.),  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  59),  to 
(}yril  of  Jerusalem  {Catech.  xviii.),  and  to  a  similar 
use  of  "  Dominicum  *'  by  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Ruffi- 
nus,  &c.     (4.)  The  possibility  of  its  having  passed 
.IS  a  theological  tenn  from  Uie  Greek  into  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Slavonian  languages.    (5.)  The  analogous 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  Ethiopic  word  tor 
Church,  which   signifies  •*  the  house  of  Christ,*' 
On  the  other  hand  it  i-equires  little  acquaintance  ! 
with   philology  to   know  tliat    (1.)  similarity  of 
sound    proves   nothing,  and  is  capable  of  raising 
only   the  barest  presumption.      (2.)  A  mediaeval 
writer's  guess  at  an  etymology  is  probably  founded 
wholly  on  similarity  of  sound,  and  is  as  worth- 
less   as   the  derivations   with    which    St.    Augns-  ' 
tine's  works  are  distigui-ed  (Moroni  derives  Chiesa  ] 
from   Kvptajc6v  in   his  Dizionario  Storico  ecclesi- 
asticOf    and    Walafrid   Strabo   derives    the    words  j 
utter,  mutter^  from  the  (5reek  through  the  Latin, 
fttrr  fi  om  heros,  moner  and  momtth  from  /x-fiyrif 
in    the   same   breath    as    kirche   from    KvpiaKSv). 
l^,)  Although  KVpicucSw   is   found,  signifying   *'a' 
church,"  it  is  no  more  the  common  t<.»rm  used  by  , 
(.1  reeks,  than  Dominicum  is  the  common  term  used  j 
by   Latins.     It  is  therefore  very  unlikely  that  it 
.«>hould  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greek  mi^ionaries  , 
And  teachers,  and  adopted  by  them  so  decidedly  as  | 
to  be  thrust  into  a  foreign  language.     (4.)  Noi-  is 
there  any  probable  way  pointed  out  by  which  the 
importation  was  eli'ected.     Walafrid  Strabo,  indeed 
{loc.  cit.),  attributes  it,  not  obscurely,  so  far  as 
the  Teutonic  tongues  are  concerned,  to  Ulfilas ;  and 
following  him.   Trench   says   {hx:.   cit.),    **  These 
Goths,  the  fii-st  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  the 
tin>t   therefore   that  had  a  Christian  vocabulary, 
lent  tile  word  in  their  turn  to  the  other  Gennan  i 
tribes,  among  others  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathei  s."  I 
H.-id  it  been  so  introduced,  Ulfilas'  '*  peaceful  imd  | 
populous  colony  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the 
pastures  below  Mount  Haemus"  (Milman,  i.  272) 
could  never  have  aiiected  the  language  of  the  whole 
Teutonic  race  in  all  its  dialects.     But  in  matter  of 
fiict  we  find  that  the  woiti  employed  by  Ulfilas  in 
his  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  any  derivative 
of  Kvpauc6v ;  but,  as  we  should   have  expected, 
cdkkiesjo  (Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  ivi.  19  et  passim). 
This  theory  thei*efore  fulls  to  the  ground,  and  with 
it  any  attempt  at  showing  the  way  in  which  the 
word  passed  across  into  the  Teutonic  languages.    No 
special  hypothesis  has  been  brought  forwaid  to  ao* 
oonnt  for  its  admission  into  the  Slavonic  tongues,  and 
it  is  enough  to  say  that,  unless  we  have  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  '■ 
Greek  missionaries  in  the  9th  century  did  not  adopt 
a  term  in  their  inteix^urse  with  strangei-s,  which  [ 
thfy  hardly,  if  at  all,  used  in  oidinory  convci-sation 
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amongst  themselves.  .  (5.)  Further,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  word  should  liave  passed  into  these 
two  languages  rather  than  into  Latin.  The  Roman 
Church  was  in  its  origin  a  Greek  community,  and 
it  introduced  the  Greek  word  for  Chiuch  into  the 
Latin  tongue ;  but  this  woi'd  was  not  cyriacum ; 
it  was  ecciesia ;  and  the  san^  infinence  would  no 
doubt  have  intixxluced  the  same  woi'd  into  the 
noithem  languages,  had  it  int*^uced  any  woi'd  at  all. 
(6.)  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  fiLi'  examples  of  a  Greek 
won!  being  adopted  into  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
except  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  On  the  whole, 
this  etymology  must  be  abandoned.  Jt  is  strange 
that  Strabo  should  have  imposed  it  on  the  world  so 
long.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  to  be  substi> 
tuted.  There  was  probably  some  wo»d  which,  in 
the  language  from  which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
are  descended,  designated  the  old  heathen  places  of 
religious  assembly,  and  this  word,  having  taken 
different  forms  in  differeutdialects,  was  adopted  by  the 
Christian  missionaries.  It  was  probably  connected 
with  the  I^tin  circfis,  circtUus,  and  with  the  Greek 
K^Kkost  passibly  also  with  the  Welsh  cylch,  cyl, 
cynchle,  or  caer.  Lipsius,  who  was  the  fii'st  to 
reject  the  received  tradition,  was  probably  right 
in  his  suggestion,  *'Ci-edo  et  a  circo  Kirck  nostrum 
esse,  quia  veterum  templu  instar  Circi  rotunda" 
{Epist.  ad  Behjas,  Cent.  iii.  Ep.  44;. 

II.  The  word  iKKX-ocla  is  no  doubt  derived  fi-om 
iKKoXtiv^  and  in  aca>rdance  with  its  derivation  it 
originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, or  by  legitimate  authority.  This  is  the  or- 
dinary ilassiail  sense  of  the  woid.  But  it  throws  no 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  institution  so  designatiHl  in 
the  New  Testament.  For  to  the  writei>  of  the  K .  T, 
the  word  had  now  lost  its  primary  signification,  and 
was  either  used  generally  for  any  meeting  (Acts 
xix.  32),  or  more  particularly,  it  denoted  (1)  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  iv.  10,  xviii. 
16,  ap.  LXX.) ;  (2)  the  whole  assembly  or  congre- 
gation of  the  Israelitish  people  (Acts  vii.  38  ;  Hob. 
ii.  12;  Ps.  xxii.  22;  Deut.  xxxi.  30,  ap.  LXX.). 
It  was  in  this  last  sense,  in  which  it  answered  to 

vN'IK'^  /Hp,  that  the  woi'd  was  adopted  and  ajiplied 

by  the  writera  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  Christian  congi'e- 
gation.  The  word  4KK\7i<rla,  therefore,  does  not 
carry  us  back  furthei-  than  the  Jewish  Church.  It 
implies  a  resemblance  and  correspondence  between 
the  old  Jewish  Church  and  the  rw»ntly  established 
Christian  Church,  but  nothing  more.  Its  etymo- 
logical sense  having  been  already  lost  when  adopted 
by  and  for  Christians,  is  only  misleading  if  pressed 
too  tar.  The  chief  difference  between  the  words 
*' ecciesia"  and  "  church,"  would  probably  consist 
in  this,  that  "ecciesia"  primarily  signified  the 
Christian  Ixxly,  and  secondarily  the  place  of  as- 
sembly, while  the  first  signification  of  "  church " 
was  tlie  place  of  assembly,  which  impaited  its 
name  to  the  body  of  worshipped. 

III.  The  Church  as  described  in  the  Gospels. — 
The  woi'd  occui-s  only  twice.  Each  time  in  St. 
Matthew  (Matt,  xvi.  18,  "On  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  Church ;"  xviii.  17,  "  Tell  it  unto  the 
Church  '*).  In  every  other  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  St.  Matthew,  and  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  St. 
Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  never  use  the  expres- 
sion kingdom  of  heaven.  St.  John  once  uses  the 
phi-ase  kingdom  of  God  (iii.  Jf),  St.  Matthew  occa- 
sionally speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vi.  33,  xxi. 
31,  43),  and  sometimes  simply  of  Oie  kingdom  (iv. 
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23,  xii'.  19,  zxiv.  14).  In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  28,  it  is 
the  Son  of  Man's  kiogdom.  To  xx.  2 1,  thy  kiDgdom, 
t. «.  Christ's.  lu  the  one  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  the 
Chmch  Is  spoken  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  times  as 
the  Kingdom .  Other  descriptions  or  ti ties  are  hardly 
tound  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is  Christ's  household 
(Matt.  z.  25),  the  salt  and  light  of  the  world  (v.  13, 
15),  Christ's  flock  (Matt.  xxvi.  31 ;  John  x.  1),  its 
members  aic  the  branches  growing  on  Christ  the  Vine 
(John  XV.; :  but  the  geneial  description  of  it,  not 
metaphorically  but  directly,  is,  that  it  is  a  kingdom. 
In  Matt.  xvi.  19,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  formally, 
as  elsewhere  viilually,  identified  with  iKKKri<rla. 
From  the  Gospel  then,  we  learn  that  Christ  was 
about  to  establish  Hb  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth, 
which  was  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  Jewish 
Church  and  kingdom,  now  doomed  to  de8ti*uction 
(Matt.  xxi.  43).  Some  of  the  qualities  of  this  king- 
dom aie  illustrated  by  the  poi-ables  of  the  tares,  the 
mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  the  hid' treasure,  the  pearl, 
the  draw-net :  the  spiritual  laws  and  piincipled  by 
which  it  is  to  be  governed,  by  the  poi'ables  of  the 
talents,  the  husbandmen,  the  wedding  feast,  and 
the  ten  virgins.  It  is  not  of  this  world  though  in 
it  (John  xviii.  36).  It  is  to  embrace  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  means 
of  entrance  into  it  is  Baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
The  conditions  of  belonging  to  it  are  faith  (Mai'k 
xvi.  16)  and  obedience  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  Partici- 
pation in  the  Holy  Supper  is  its  perpetual  token  of 
membership,  and  the  means  of  supporting  the  life 
of  its  members  (Matt.  xxvi.  26 ;  John  vi.  51 ; 
I  Cor.  xi.  26).  Its  members  are  given  to  Christ 
by  the  Father  out  of  the  world,  and  sent  by  Christ 
into  the  world;  they  are  sanctified  by  the  ti'uth 
(John  xvii.  19)  ;  and  they  are  to  live  in  love  and 
unity,  cognizable  by  the  exteiiinl  world  (John  xiii. 
34,  xvii.  23).  It  is  to  be  established  on  the  Rock 
of  Christ's  Divinity,  as  confessed  by  Peter,  the  re- 
presentative (for  the  moment)  of  the  Apostles  (Matt. 
xvi.  18).  It  is  to  have  authority  in  spiritual  cases 
(Matt,  xviii.  17).  It  is  to  be  nevei-  deprived  of 
Christ's  presence  and  protection  (xxviii.  20),  and  to  be 
never  overthrown  by  the  power  of  hell  (xviii.  19). 

IV.  The  Church  as  described  in  the  Acts  and  in 
the  Epistles — its  Origin^  Nature,  Constitution,  and 
Groicth. — From  the  Gospels  we  learn  little  in  the 
way  of  detail  as  to  the  kingdom  which  was  to  be 
established.  It  was  in  the  great  foi-ty  clays  which 
intervened  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion timt  our  Lord  explained  specifically  to  His 
Apostles  **  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  futui-e  Church. 

Its  Origin. — Tlie  removal  of  Christ  from  the  earth 
had  left  his  followers  a  shattered  company  with  no 
bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion,  except  the 
memory  of  the  Master  whom  they  had  lost,and  there- 
collection  of  his  injunctions  to  unity  and  love,  together 
with  the  occasional  glimpses  of  His  presence  which 
were  vouchsafed  them.  They  continued  together, 
meeting  tor  prayer  and  supplication,  and  waiting  for 
Christ's  promise  of  the  gitl  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  numbered  in  all  some  140  persom*,  namely, 
the  eleven,  the  faithful  women,  the  Lord's  mother, 
his  brethren,  and  120  disciples.  They  had  faith  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  work  before  them  which 
they  were  about  to  be  called  to  peiform  ;  and  that 
they  might  be  leady  to  do  it,  they  filled  up  the 
number  of  the  Twelve  by  the  appointment  of 
■Matthias  **  to  be  a  true  witness  "  with  the  eleven 
**of  the  Kesunection."  The  Day  of  Pentecost  is 
the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  Spirit, 
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^'ho  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from  the  Father, 
and  rested  on  each  of  the  EMscipIes,  oombioed  them 
once  more  into  a  whole — combined  them  as  they 
never  had  before  been  combined,  by  an  internal  ai^ 
spiritual  bond  of  oohesion.  B^ore  they  had  been 
individual  tbllowens  of  Jesus,  now  they  became  hb 
mystical  body,  animated  by  Hb  Spirit.  The  dd- 
deus  was  formed.  Agglomeration  and  developotat 
would  do  the  rest. 

Its  Nature. — St.  Luke  explains  its  nature  by 
describing  in  narrative  form  the  characteristics  ot 
the  society  foimed  by  the  union  of  the  original  140 
Disciples  with  the  3000  souls  who  were  oonverted 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  **  Thai  they  that  gladly 
received  his  word  were  baptized. . .  .and  they  ouo- 
tioued  atedfastly  in  the  Apostles*  doctrine  ajid  fel- 
lowship, and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayets  " 
(Acts  ii.  41).  Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited 
the  essential  conditions  of  Church  Communi<>a. 
They  are  (1)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the 
pai't  of  the  recipient  ropentanoe  and  fiiith  ;  (2)  Apoe^ 
tolic  Doctrine;  (3)  Fdlowship  with  the  Apostles; 
(4)  the  Lord's  Supper ;  (5)  Public  Wonihip.  Evetr 
requifflte  tor  churoh-memberahip  is  here  eounMrateii 
not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but  for  tHitare 
i^es.  The  conditions  are  exclusive  as  well  as  indu- 
«ve,  negative  as  well  as  positive.  St.  Luke's  deti- 
nition  of  the  Church,  then,  would  be  the  ciaigrega- 
don  of  the  baptized,  in  which  the  faith  ot'  the 
Apostles  is  maintained,  connexion  with  the  Apostla 
b  preseiTed,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  administerel. 
and  public  worship  is  kept  up.  The  eerliest  dcri- 
nition  (virtually)  given  of  the  Church  b  likevi^ 
the  best.  To  U^s  body  St.  Luke  ap]dics  the  lume 
of  **  The  Chuix^h  "  (the  first  time  that  the  woid  i> 
used  as  denoting  an  existing  thing)  and  to  it,  consti- 
tuted as  it  was,  he  states  that  there  wa«  dailr 
added  ol  <rt»Qii»JtPOi  (ii.  47).  By  thb  expreswca 
he  probably  means  those  who  were  "  saving  then- 
selves  from  their  untoward  generation'*  {\u  4**u 
**  added,"  however,  **  to  the  Church  "  not  by  tbr  r 
own  mere  volition,  but  **  by  the  Lord,**  and  so 
become  the  elect  people  of  God,  sanctified  by  His 
Spirit,  and  described  by  St.  Paul  as  **deliT«vd 
from  the  power  of  daikness  and  traoUatcd  into 
the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son  **  (Col.  i.  13).  Sl 
Luke's  ti^atise  being  historical,  not  dogroatkad,  fie 
does  not  directly  enter  further  into  the  enoitial 
nature  of  the  Church.  The  community  of  pK^ 
which  he  describes  as  being  universal  am<ii^<t  ia^ 
members  of  the  infiint  society  (ii.  44,  ir.  32 ..  -* 
specially  declared  to  be  a  voluntary  practice  •  r.  4  « 
not  a  necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  such  (oDap, 
AcU  ix.  36,  39,  xi.  29). 

From  the  illustrations  adopted  by  St.  Pkul  \ai\-u 
Epistles,  we  have  additional  light  thrown  upon  thr 
nature  of  the  Church.  Thus  (Rom.  xi.  17  k  the 
Christian  Church  is  described  as  being  a  bntdi 
grafted  on  the  already  exbting  olive>tre%  show::^ 
that  it  was  no  new  creation,  but  a  dereiopiBR.: 
of  that  spiritual  life  which  bad  flourished  m  the 
Patriarchal  and  in  the  Jewish  Churd).  It  is  k* 
scribed  (Rom.  xii.  4;  1  Cor.  xii.  12)  as  otie  k^} 
made  up  of  many  members  with  di^rent  officr^.  t  * 
exhibit  the  close  oohesion  which  ou^t  to  eii->t 
between  Christian  and  Christian ;  still  more  it  :- 
described  as  the  body,  of  whidi  Christ  is  the  H«!%i 
(Eph.  i.  22),  so  that  members  of  Hb  Qiixrch  x  - 
members  of  Christ's  body,  of  Hb  flash,  of  His  l^c: 
(Eph.  V.  23,  30;  Col.  i.  18,  ii.  19),  to  show  tr# 
close  union  between  Christ  and  Hb  people.  Aca  . 
as  the  temple  of  God  built  upon  the  iwiDdso  ~ 
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Btooe  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  iii.  11),  and,  by  a 
slight  change  of  metaphor,  as  the  temple  in  which 
God  dwells  by  His  Spirit,  the  Apostles  and  pit>- 
phets  forming  the  foundation,  and  Jesus  Christ  the 
chief  oomer-stone,  t.  e.  probably  the  foundation 
coiner-stone  (Eph.  ii.  22).  It  is  also  the  city  of 
the  saints  and  the  housdiold  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  19). 
Bat  the  passage  which  is  most  illustrative  of  oar 
subject  in  the  Epistles  is  Eph.  iv.  8,  6.  **  Endea- 
Tourii^  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  catling;  one 
Lard,  one  fiuth,  one  baptism,  one  God,  and  Father 
of  all,  who  ia  above  all,  and  through  all,  and 
in  you  all."'  Here  we  see  what  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle :  (1)  unity  of  Headship,  "  one  Lord ;"  (2) 
unity  of  belief,  *'  one  faith ;"  (3)  unity  of  Sacra- 
ments, •*  one  baptism  ;*'  (4)  unity  of  hope  of  eter- 
nal life,  "  one  hope  of  your  calliug  '*  (comp.  Tit.  i. 
2) ;  (5)  unity  of  love,  **  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace ;"  (6)  unity  of  organisation,  "  one 
body."  The  Church,  then,  at  this  period  was  a 
body  of  baptized  men  and  women  who  believed  in 
Jesus  ns  the  Christ,  and  in  the  revelation  made  by 
Him,  who  were  united  by  having  the  same  faith, 
hope,  and  animating  Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  same  spiritual  invisible  Head. 

What  was  the  Constitution  of  this  body  f  — 
On  the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3140 
members  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles, 
(2)  previous  Disciples,  (3)  converts.  We  never 
aiierwards  find  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
previous  disciples  and  the  later  converts;  but  the 
Apostles  throughout  stand  apart.  Here,  then,  we 
find  two  classes,  Apoetles  and  converts — ^Teachers 
and  taught.  At  this  time  the  Church  was  not 
only  morally  but  actually  one  congregation.  Soon, 
however,  its  numbers  gi'ew  so  considerably  that 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility  that  all  its  mem- 
bers should  come  together  in  one  spot.  It 
became,  therefore,  an  i^gregate  of  congregations. 
But  its' essential  unity  was  not  affected  by  the  aed- 
denttil  necessity  of  meeting  in  separate  i-ooms  for 
public  worship ;  the  bond  of  cohesion  was  still  the 
same.  The  Apostle*,  who  had  been  closest  to  the 
I^rd  Jesus  in  his  life  on  earth  would  doubtless  have 
formed  the  centres  of  the  several  congregations  of 
lij»tening  believers,  and  besides  attending  at  the 
Temple  for  the  national  Jewish  prayer  (Acts  iii,  1), 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christ  (ii.  42), 
they  would  have  gone  round  to  "  every  house " 
where  their  converts  assembled  **  teaching  and 
preaching,"  and  "breaking  bread,"  and  ** distribut- 
ing" the  conmion  goods  *'as  each  had  need"  (ii. 
46,  iv.  35,  V.  42).  Thus  the  Church  continued  ifor 
apparently  some  seven  yeara,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  "  the  number  of  disciples  was  "  so  greatly 
"multiplied"  (Acts  vi.  1)  that  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles found  themseWes  to  be  too  few  to  carry  out 
these  works  unaided.  They  thereupon  for  the  first 
time  exercised  the  powers  of  mission  intrusted  to 
them  (John  xx.  21),  and  by  laying  their  hands  on 
the  Seven  who  were  recommended  to  them  by  the 
jjeiieral  body  of  Christians,  they  appointed  them  to 
fulfil  the  secular  task  of  distributing  the  common 
stock,  which  they  had  themselves  hithei-to  per- 
formed, retaining  tlie  functions  of  praying,  and 
preaching,  and  administering  the  sacraments  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly answered  whether  the  office  of  these  Seven  is 
to  be  identi6ed  with  that  of  the  ^tixovoi  elsewhere 
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found.    They  are  not  called  deacons  in  Scripture,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they  were  extra- 
ordinary officers  appointed  for  the  occasion  to  see 
that  the  Hellenistic  widows  had  their  &ir  share  of 
the  goods  distributed  amongst  the  poor  believers, 
and  that  they  had  no  successors  in  thei  r  office.    If  th  is 
be  so,  we  have  no  account  given  us  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Diaconate :  the  Deacons,  like  the  Pres- 
byters, are  found  existing,  but  the  circumstances 
undei'  which  they  were  brought  into  existence  are 
not  related.     We  incline,  however,  to  the  other 
hjrpothesis  which  makes  the  Seven  the  originals  of 
the  Deacons.     Being  found  apt  to  teach,  they  were 
likewise  invested,  almost  immediately  afler  their 
appointment,  with  the  power  of  preaching  to  the 
unconverted  (vi.  10)  and  of  baptizing  (viii.  38). 
From  this  time  therefore,  or  from  about  this  time, 
there  existed  in  the  Church — (1)  the  Apostles ;  (2) 
the  Deacons  and  Evangelists ;  (3)  the  multitude  of 
the  faithAil.     We  hear  of  no  other  Church-ofiicer 
till  the  year  44,  seven  years  afler  the  appointment 
of  the  deacons.     We  find  that  there  were  then  in 
the  Church  of  Jeinisalem  officers  named  Presbyters 
(xi.  30)  who  were  the  assistants  of  James,  the  chief 
administrator  of  that  Church  (xii.  17).     The  cii^ 
cnmstances  of  their  first  appointment  are  not  re- 
counted.   No  doubt  they  were  simtlai  to  those  under 
which  the  Deacons  were  appointed.     As  in  the  year 
37  the  Apostles  found  that  the  whole  work  of  the 
ministry  was  too  great  for  them,  and  they  therefore 
placed  a  portion  of  it,  viz.  disUibuting  alms  to  the 
brethren  and  preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  on  the 
deacons,  so  a  few  years  later  they  would  have  found 
that  what  they  still  retained  was  yet  growing  too 
burdensome,  and  consequently  they  devolved  another 
portion  of  their  tninisterial  autliority  on  another 
order  of  men.     The  name  of  Presbyter  or  Elder 
implies  that  the  men  selected  were  of  mature  age. 
We  gather  incidentally  that  they  were  ordained  by 
Apostolic  or  other  authority  (xiv.  23,  Tit.  i.  5). 
We  find  them  associated  with  the  Apostles  as  dis- 
tinguished from   the  main    body   of  the  Church 
(Acts  zv.  2,  4),  and  again  as  standing  between  the 
Apostles  and  the  brethren  (xv.  23).     Their  office 
was  to  pasture  the  Church  of  God  (xx.  28),  to  rule 
(1  Tim.  V.  17)  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  them  overseers  or  bishops  (Acts  xz.  28 ; 
Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,2;  Tit.  i.  7),  and  to  pray 
with  and   for  the  membere  of  their  congregations 
(Jam.  V.  14).     Thus  the  Apostles  would  seem  to 
have  invested  these  Presbyters  with  the  full  powei's 
which  they  themselves  exercised,  excepting  only  in 
respect  to  those  functions  which  they  discharged 
in  relation  to  the  general   regimen   of  the  whole 
Church  as  distinct  from  the  several  congregations 
which,  formed  the  whole  body.     These  functions 
they  still  reserved  to  themselves.     By  the  year  44, 
therefore,  there   were   in  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem— (1)  the  Apo>tles  holding  the  government  of 
the  whole  body  in  their  own  hands ;  •(2)  Presbytera 
invested  by  the  Apostles  with  authoi-ity  for  con- 
ducting public  worship  in  each  congregation ;  (3) 
Deacons  or  Evangelists  similarly  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  pi-eacliing  nnd  of  baptizing  unbe- 
lievei'S,  and  of  distributing  the  common  goods  amopg 
the  brethren.    The  same  order  was  established  in  the 
Gentile  Churches  founded  by  St.  Paul,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  those  who.were  called  Presbyters 
in  Jerusalem  bore  indifferently  the  name  of  Bishops 
(Phil.  i.  1;    1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;    Tit.  i.  7)  or  of 
Piesbytere  (1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another 
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order  of  tlie  miniBtry  foand  its  exemplar.  The 
Apostles,  we  find,  remained  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii. 
1)  or  in  the  neighbourhood  (viii.  14)  till  the  perse- 
cution of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44.*  The 
death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  impri- 
sonment and  Bight  of  Peter,  were  the  signal  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  Apostles.  One  remained  behind — 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  whom  we  identify 
wiUi  the  Apostle,  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
[James].  He  had  not  the  same  cause  of  dread  as 
the  rest.  His  Judaical  asceticism  and  general  cha- 
racter Would  have  made  him  an  object  of  popu- 
laiity  With  his  countrymen,  and  even  with  the 
Phariscdcal  Herod.  He  i^mained  unmolested,  and 
from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Churcli  of  Jerusalem.  A  considemtion  of  Acts  zii. 
17  ;  XT.  13, 19 ;  Gal.  ii.  2, 9, 12  ;  Actsxxi.  18»  will 
remove  all  doubt  on  this  head.  Indeed,  four  years 
before  Herod's  persecution  he  had  stood,  it  would 
seem,  on  a  level  with  Peter  (Gal.  i.  18,  19  ;  Acts 
ix.  27),  and  it  has  been  thought  that  he  received 
special  instructions  for  the  functions  which  he  had 
to  fulfil  from  the  Lord  Himself  (1  Cor.  xv.  7 ; 
Acts  i.  3).  Whatever  hia  pre-eminence  was,  he 
itppears  to  have  borne  no  special  title  indicating  it. 
The  example  of  tlie  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem 
was  again  followed  by  the  Pauline  Chui-ches,  Ti- 
mothy and  Titus  had  probably  no  distinctive  title, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  i^ead  the  Epistles  addressed 
to  tliem  without  seeing  that  they  had  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  bishops  or  priests 
with  regard  to  whose  conduct  and  oixiination  St. 
Paul  gives  them  instruction  (1  Tim.  iii. ;  v.  17, 
19 ;  Tit.  i.  5).  Thus,  ttien,  we  see  that  where  the 
Apostles  were  themselves  able  to  superintend  the 
Churches  that  they  had  founded,  the  Church-officers 
consisted  of — (1)  Apostles;  (2)  Bishops  or  Priests; 
(3)  Deacons  and  Evangelists.  When  Uie  Apostles 
were  unable  to  give  personal  superintendence,  they 
delegated  that  power  which  they  had  in  common  to 
one  of  themselves,  as  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in 
whom  they  had  confidence,  as  at  Ephesus  and  in 
Crete.  As  the  Apostles  died  off,  tliese  Apostolic 
Delegates  necessarily  multiplied.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  when  St.  John  was  the  only 
Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would  have  been 
established  in  every  countiy,  as  Crete,  and  in  every 
lai^e  town  where  there  were  several  bishops  or 
priests',  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  These  supeiintendents 
appear  to  be  addi'essed  by  St.  John  under  the  name 
of  Angels.  With  St.  John's  death  the  Apostolic 
College  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gates or  Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  not  with  the  fuU  unre- 
stricted power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with  authority 
only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  districts.  In  the 
next  century  we  find  that  these  officers  bore  the 
nnme  of  Bishops,  while  those  who  in  the  first  cen- 
tury were  called  indifierently  Presbyters  or  Bishops 
had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyters.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  gradually 
dropped  by  the  second  order  of  the  ministiy,  and 
applied  specifically  to  tho^  who  repres«nted  what 
James,  Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the  Apostolic 
age.  Theodoret  says  expressly,  '*  The  same  persons 
were  anciently  called  promiscuously  both  bishops 
and  presbyters,  whilst  those  who  are  now  called 
bishops  were  called  apostles,  but  shortly  after,  the 
name  of  apostle  was  appropriated  to  such  as  were 
apostles  indeed,  and  then  the  name  bishop  was  given  to 
these  before  called  aposHes*'  {Com.  in  I.  Tim.  iii.  1). 
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There  are  other  names  found  in  the  Acts  sod 
in  the  Epistles  which  the  light  thrown  badnnrd 
by  early  ecclesiastical  history  ^ows  us  to  have  been 
the  titles  of  those  who  exercised  functions  wbicfa 
were  not  destined  to  continue  in  the  Churdi,  but 
only  belong'mg  to  it  while  it  was  being  brooght 
into  being  by  help  of  miraculous  agency.  Sucii 
are  prophets  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Rom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiu 
28;  £ph.  ir.  11),  whose  function  was  to  prodaim 
and  expound  the  Christian  revelation,  and  to  intier- 
pret  God's  will,  especially  as  veiled  in  the  Okl  Tes* 
tament ;  teachers  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Rom.  xii.  7 ;  1 
Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Eph.  iv.  11)  and  pastors  (Eph.  iv.  11) 
whose  special  work  was  to  instruct  those  almdr 
admitted  into  the  fold,  as  contrasted  with  the 
evangelists  (ibid.)  who  had  primarily  to  instnict 
the  heathen.  Prophecy  is  one  of  the  exiraorduiary 
Xapitrfjwra  which  were  vovcfasafed.  and  is  to  be 
classed  with  the  giiU  of  healing,  of  speaking  ecsta- 
tically with  tongues,  of  interpretation  of  toogoes, 
t.  e.  explanation  of  those  ecstatic  utterances,  and  di&- 
cemmeot  of  spirits,  i.e.  a  power  of  distinguishioc 
between  the  i4al  and  supposed  possessors  of  spiritual 
gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.).  Teaching  (xdfHtrfMa  StSflurjcoAiOS, 
Rom.  xii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28)  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
gifts,  and  is  to  be  classed  with  the  word  <^  wisdom 
and  the  word  of  knowledge  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  perhaps 
with  *'  faith  **  (ib.  9),  with  the  gift  of  govenimeot 
(jcdpiff/M  Kvfi€ptrttir€ws,  ib.  28),  and  with  the 
gift  of  ministrntion  (x^^urfui  ZuucoiHas  or  irri- 
\^€ws,  Rom.  xii.  6;  1  Cor.  xiL  28).  These 
Xapio^fMTCL,  whether  extraordinary  or  ordinarr, 
were  "  divided  to  every  man  as  the  Spirit  willed," 
according  to  the  individual  character  of  each,  and 
not  officially'.  Those  to  whom  the  gifts  of  pro- 
phecy, teaching,  and  government  were  voucfasated 
were  doubtless  selected  for  the  office  of  Presbyter, 
those  who  had  the  gift  of  ministration  for  the 
office  of  Deacon.  In  the  Apoetles  they  all  aUke 
resided. 

Its  external  Growth,— The  3000  souls  that  wen 
added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120  brethrm  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased  daily  by  new 
converts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).   These  converts  were 
without  exception    Jews    residing   in    Jenisakm, 
whether  speaking  Greek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  I)*    -^f^^ 
seven  or  eight  years  a  step  was  made  oatwani^. 
The  peiwcution  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen   drove  away  the   adherents  of  the  Dew 
doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostles,  and 
*'  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word  **  to  the  Jews  of  the  Disperaoa. 
Philip,    in    his    capacity  of  Evangelist,  presd»«d 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans,  and  admitted  them  into 
the  Church  by  baptism.     In  Phili&tia  he  nuwie  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  but  this  act  did  not  lai*  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  (^entiles,  becauM 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  already  a  proselyte  'viIj. 
27),  and  probably  a  proselyte   of  Righteocme». 
Cornelius  was  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate  ^x.  2).   The 
first  purely  Gentile    convert  that  we  hear  of  ^J 
name  is  Sergius  Paulus  (xiii.  7;,  but  we  ai^  t»)l<i 
that  Cornelius'  companions  xten  (lentiles,  and  1*5 
their  baptism  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  wa&  ^ 
cided  by  the  agency  of  St.  Peter,  approved  bj  U." 
A})Ostles  and  Jewish  Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  »•£*< 
have  been  expected,  by  the  agency  of  St  Itol.  Tfc* 
great  event  took  place  after  the  peace  cao^  ^J 
Caligula's  pei^secution  of  the  Jews,  which  ocrurred 
A.D.  40  (ix.  31 ),  and  more  than  a  year  before  the 
fiunine,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  A  J>.  44  (xi.  2^ 
29).    Galilee  had  already  been  evangeliaed  as  »«< 
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as  Jadaea  and  Samaria,  though  the  special  agent  in 
the  work  is  not  declared  (ix.  81). 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Gentile  Church, 
so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  identical  with  the  history 
of  St.  Paul.  In  his  three  journeys  he  carried 
Christianity  through  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Elinor 
and  Greece.  His  method  appears  almost  in  vari- 
ably to  have  been  this :  he  presented  himself  on  the 
i^abbath  at  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  having  first 
preached  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  he 
next  identiHed  Jesus  with  the  Messiah  (xvii.  3). 
His  arguments  on  the  first  head  were  listened  to 
with  patience  by  all,  those  on  the  second  point 
wrought  conviction  in  some  (xvii.  4),  but  roused 
the  rest  to  persecute  him  (xvii.  5).  On  finding  his 
words  rejected  by  the  Jews  he  tui-ned  from  them  to 
the  Gentiles  (xviii.  6,  xxviii.  28).  His  captivity  in 
Rome,  A.D.  63-65,  had  the  effect  of  forming  a  Church 
out  of  the  Jewish  and  Gi*eek  residents  in  the  impe- 
rial city,  who  seem  to  have  been  jomed  by  a  few 
Italians.  His  last  journey  may  have  spread  the 
Gospel  westward  as  far  as  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  28; 
Clemens,  £usebius,  Jerome,  Chrysnstom).  The  death 
of  James  at  Jerusalem  and  of  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  67,  leaves  one  only  of  the  Apostles 
presented  distinctly  to  our  view.  In  the  year  70 
Jerusalem  was  captured,  and  before  St.  John  fell 
asleep,  in  93,  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  convoi*ts,  the 
Churches  of  the  cii^cumcision  and  of  the  uncircum- 
cision,  had>  melted  into  one  harmonious  and  accoi-d- 
ant  body,  spreading  in  scattered  congregations  at 
the  least  from  Babylon  to  Spain,  and  from  Macedonia 
to  Africa.  How  fsii'  Christian  doctrine-  may  have 
penetrated  beyond  these  limits  we  do  not  know. 

Its  further  Growth, — As  this  is  not  an  ecclesia-s- 
tical  histoiy,  we  can  but  glance  at  it.  There  wei'e 
three  great  impulses  which  eularged  the  holders  of 
the  Church.  The  liret  is  that  which  began  ou 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  continue<l  down  to  the 
conversion  of  Constantine.  By  this  the  Ronian 
Empire  was  converted  to  Christ,  and  the  Church 
was,  speaking  roughly,  made  conterminous  with 
the  civilized  world.  The  second  impulse  guthen^ 
within  her  holders  the  hitherto  barbarous  nations 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes,  thus  win- 
ning, or  in  spite  of  the  oveilhrow  of  the  Empire, 
retaining  the  countries  of  France,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
England,  Lombardy,  Geimauy,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway.  The  thii-d  impulse  gathered  in  the  Sla- 
vonian nations.  The  fii-»t  of  these  impulses  Listed 
to  the  fourth  century — the  second  to  the  ninth 
century — the  third  (beginning  before  the  second 
had  ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
We  do  not  reckon  the  Nestoriiui  missionary  efforts 
io  the  seventh  centui7  in  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and 
Chiaa,  nor  the  post-Keformation  exertions  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  for  these 
attempts  have  produced  no  permanent  results.  Nor 
again  do  we  speak  of  the  efforts  now  being  made 
iu  Africa,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  becaui>e 
it  has  not  yet  been  proved,  except  perhaps  in  the 
•iist  of  New  Zealand,  whether  they  will  be  suc- 
it^ful  in  bringing  these  countries  within  the  fold 

of  Christ. 
V.  AlteraiioM  in  its  Constitution. — We   have 

^id  that   ecclesiastical    authority   rosided  (1)    in 

the  Apoi>tles  j  (2)  in  the  Apo>t]es  and  the  Daicons ; 

\-i)    in    the    Apostles,    the    Presbyten,    and    the 
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Deacons ;  (4)  in  the  Apostolic  Delegates,  the  Pres- 
byters, and  the  Deacons ;  (5)  in  those  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Apostolic  Delates,  the  Presbyters,  and 
the  Deacons.  And  to  these  successors  of  the  .Apos- 
tolic Del^ates  came  to  be  appropriated  the  title  of 
Biahop,  which  was  originally  applied  to  Presbyters. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  and 
thenceforwai-ds  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  are 
the  officers  of  the  Church  wherevo:  the  Church 
existed.  Ignatius'  Epistles  (in  their  unadulterated 
form)  and  the  other  records  which  are  preserved  to 
us  are  on  this  point  decLsive.  (See  Pearson's  Vindiciae 
IgncUianaef  part  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  534,  ed.  Churton.) 
Bishops  were  looked  on  as  Christ's  Vicegerents 
(Cyprian,  £p.  50  (or  59)  with  Rigaltius'  notes), 
and  aj£  having  succeeded  to  the  Apostles  (Id.  £p, 
69  (or  66)  and  42  (or  45)  Firmilian,  Jerome), 
every  bishop's  see  being  entitled  a  **  sedes  aposto- 
lica."  They  retained  in  their  own  hands  authority 
over  presby  tei-s  and  the  function  of  ordination,  but 
with  respect  to  each  other  they  were  equals  whether 
their  sec  was  **  at  Rome  or  at  Eugubium." 

Within  this  equal  college  of  bishoi>s  there  soon 
arobe  difference  of  rank  though  not  of  order.  Below 
the  city-bishops  there  spi-ang  up  a  cliu>s  of  comitry- 
bishops  (chorepiscopi)  answering  to  the  archdeacons 
of  the  English  Church,  except  that  they  had  re- 
ceived epi?<coi>al  consecration  (Hammond,  Beveridge, 
Cave,  Bingham),  and  were  enabled  to  peribrm  some 
episcopal  acts  with  the  sanction  of  the  city-bishops. 
Their  position  was  ambiguous,  and  in  the  tifth  cen- 
tury they  began  to  decay  and  giadually  died  out.* 
Above  the  cily-bishojis  tliere  were,  in  the  second 
centuiy  apparently,  Meti-opolitans,  and  in  the  third. 
Patriarchs  or  Exarchs.  The  metropolitan  was  the 
chief  bishop  in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire 
which  was  called  a  province  {iTopx^ci)'  His  see 
was  at  the  meti*o{)olis  of  the  province,  and  he  pi^e- 
^ided  over  his  sutlVainms  with  authority  similar 
to,  but  greater  than,  that  which  is  exercised  in 
their  respective  provinces  by  the  two  archbishops 
in  England.  The  authority  of  the  patriarch  or 
exnrch  extended  over  the  still  larger  divibion  of  the 
civil  empire  which  was  called  a  dioecese.  The  eccle- 
siastical was  framed  iu  accordance  with  the  exi- 
gencies and  after  the  model  of  the  civil  polity. 
When  Constjuitine,  therefore,  divided  the  empire 
into  13  dioecoes,  *'  each  of  which  equalled  tlie  just 
measure  of  a  powerful  kiugdom  "  (Gibbon,  c.  xviii.), 
the  Church  came  to  be  distributed  into  13  (includ- 
ing the  city  and  neighbouihood  of  Rome,  14)  dioe- 
cesau,  or,  as  we  should  say,  national  churches. 
There  was  no  external  bond  of  government  to  hold 
these  churches  together.  They  were  independent 
self-ruled  wholes,  combined  together  into  one  greater 
whole  by  having  one  inviaible  Head  and  one  ani- 
mating Spirit,  by  maiutaining  each  the  same  fitith 
imd  exercising  each  the  same  discipline.  The  only 
authority  which  they  recognised  as  aipable  of 
controlling  their  separate  action,  Wiis  that  of  an 
Oecumenical  Council  com))o^cd  of  delegates  from 
each  ;  and  these  Councils  passe  1  canon  after  canon 
forbidding  the  interterence  of  the  bibhop  of  any  one 
dioecese,  that  is,  district,  or  country,  with  the  bishop 
of  any  other  dioecese.  **  Bishops  outside  a  *  dioe- 
cese '  are  not  to  invade  the  Churches  across  the 
borders,  nor  bring  confusion  into  the  Churches," 
says  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 


*■  An  attempt  was  made  to  lesusdute  this  class  in  towns  were  named  as  tb«  seats  of  bisliops,  who  were  to 
I'd^Und,  under  the  title  uf  sufTregan  bislioiM,  by  the  slill  I  act  under  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  In  which  they  wcru 
unri'pealcd  26th  Henry  VIII.  c.  14,  by  which  twenty-six  ;  sitiuiird. 
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tjnople,   **lest,"  says  the    eighth  canon    of   the 
Council  of  Ephesas,  "  the  pride  of  worldly  power 
be  introduced  under  cover  of  the  priestly  function, 
and  by  little  and  little  we  be  deprived  of  the  liberty 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  deliverer  of  all  men, 
has  given  ua»by  hia  own  blood."  •»     But  there  was 
a  stronger  power  at  work  than  any  which  could  be 
controlled  by  canons.     Rome  and  Constantinople 
were  each'  the  seats  of  imperial  power,  and  symp- 
toms soon  began  to  appear  that  the  patriarchs  of 
the  imperial  cities  were  rival  cUlmants  of  imperial 
power  in  the  Church.     Rome  was  in  a  better  po- 
sition for  the  struggle   than  Constantinople,  for, 
besides  having  the  prestige  of  being  Old  Rome,  she 
was  aUx)  of  Apostolic  foundation.     Constantinople 
could  not  boast  an  Apostle  as  her  founder,  and  she 
was  but  JVIno  Rome.    Still  the  imperial  power  was 
strong  in  the  East  when  it  had  fallen  in  the  West, 
and  furthermore  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  so 
tar  dispensed  with  the  canons  and  with  precedent 
in  i-espect  to  Constantinople  as  to  grant  the  patri- 
arch  jurisdiction  ovei-  three  dioeceses,  to  establuih  a 
right  of  appeal  to  Constantinople  from  any  part  of 
the  Church,  and  to  confirm  the  decree  of  the  second 
Council,  which  elevated  the  see  of  Constantinople 
above  that  of  Alexandria  and  of  Antiocb.     It  was 
by  the  Pope  of  Constantinople  that  the  first  overt 
attempt  at  erecting  a  Papal  Monarchy  was  made ; 
and  by  the  Pope  <»f  Rome,  in  consequence,  it  was 
fiercely  and  indignantly  denounced.     John  of  Con- 
stantinople, said  Gi-^ry  the  Gi-eat,  was  destroying 
the  patriarchal  system  of  government  (lib.  v.  43  ; 
ix.  68) ;   by  assuming  the  profane  appellation  of 
Universal  Bishop    he  was  anticipating  Antichrist 
(lib.  vii.  27,  33),  invading  the  rights  of  Christ, 
and  imitating  the  devil    (lib.  v.    18;.      John  of 
Constantinople  fiiiled.     The  successors  of  Gi-egory 
adopted  as  their  own  the  claims  which  John  had 
not  been  able  to  assert,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
FaUe  Deci-etals  of  Isidore,  and  of  Gratian's  Decre- 
tum,  Nicholas  I.,  Gregory  VII.,  and  Innocent  III. 
reared  the  structure  of  the  Roman  in   place  of  the 
Coustantinopolitan    Papal  Monarchy.     From   this 
time^  the  federal  character  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  was  overthrown.     In  the  West  it  became 
wholly  despotic,  and  in  the  East,  though  the  theory 
of  aristocratical  government  was  and  is  maintained, 
the  still-cherished  title  of  Oecumenical  Patriarch  in- 
dicates that  it  is  weakness  which  has  prevented  Con- 
stantinople from  erecting  at  least  an  Eastern  if  she 
could  not  an  Universal  Monarchy.   In  the  sixteet^th 
century  a  further  change  of  constitution  occurred. 
A  great  part  of  Europe  revolted  from  the  Westeni 
despotism.     The  Churches  of  England  and  Sweden 
returned  to,  or  rather  retained,  the  episcopal  form 
of  government  after  the  model  of  the  first  centuries. 
In  parts  of  Germany,  of  Fi-ance,  of  Switzerland,  and 
of  Great  Britain  a  Presbyterian,  or  still  less  defined, 
form  was  adopted,  while  Home  tightened  her  bold 
on  her  yet  remaining  subjects,  and  by  destroying  all 
peculiarities  of  national  liturgy  and  custom,  and, 
by  depressing  the  order  of  bishops  except  as  inter- 
preters of  her  decrees,  oonveried  that  part  of  the 
Church  over  whicli  she  had  sway  into  a  jealous 
centralized  absolutism.  , 

VI.  The  existing  Chwrch. — Its  members  fall  into 
thi-ee  broadly-marked  groups,  the  Greek  Churches, 
the  Latin  Churches,  the  Teutonic  Churches.  The 
orthodox  Greek  Church  consists  of  the  Patriarchate 

•«  See  Canons  v.,  vi.  of  Nicaea ;  IL,  ill.,  vl.  of  Constan- 
tinople; i.,  vlU.,  of  Ephesus;  ix.,  xvH.,  xxvii.,  xxx^of 
Chttlccdun. 


of  Constantinople  with  135  sees,  of  Alexandiia  with 
4  sees,  of  Antioch  with  16  sees,  <^  Jerusalem  with 
13  sees,  of  the  Russian  Church  with  65  sees;  besides 
which,  there  are  in  Cyprus  4  sees,  in  Austria  1 1 
sees,  in  Mount  Sinai  1  see,  in  MMitenegro  1  see,  io 
Greece  24  sees.  To  these  must  be  added— (1.;  the 
Nestorian  or  Chaldaean  Church,  once  spread  from 
China  to  the  Tigris,  and  finom  Lake  Baibd  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  ruled  by  twenty-five  Metropolitins  aud 
a  Patriarch  possessing  a  plenitude  of  power  e^nal 
to  that  of  Innocent  III.  (Neale,  Eattem  CSnirck,  i. 
143),  but  now  shrank  to  16  sees.  (2.)  The  Chri^ 
tians  of  St.  Thomas  under  the  Bishop  of  MalaUr. 
(3.)  The  Syrian  Jacobites  under  the  Patiiaich  of 
Antioch  resident  «t  Caramit  or  Diarbekir.  (4.)  The 
Maronites  with  9  sees.  (5.)  The  Copts  with  13 
sees.  (6.)  The  savage,  but  yet  Chrirtian  Abyss- 
nians,  and  (7.)  the  Annenians,  the  moat  intelligent 
and  active  minded,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
distracted  body  of  Eastern  believers. 

The  Latin  Chuidies  are  those  of  Italy  with  262 
sees,  of  Spain  with  54,  of  France  with  81,  of  Por- 
tugal with  17,  of  Belgium  and  Holland  with  1 1,  of 
Austria  with  64,  of  German/ with  24,  of  Switxerlaad 
with  5.  Besides  these,  the  notbority  of  the  Bomaa 
See  is  acknowledged  by  63  Asiatic  bishops,  10 
African,  136  American,  43  British,  and  36  Pk- 
lates  scattered  through  the  countries  where  the 
Church  of  Greece  is  predominant. 

The  Teutonic  Churches  consist  of  the  Aogliaa 
communion  with  48  sees  in  Europe,  51  in  Canada, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  8  in  Asia,  8  in  Africa, 
and  15  in  Australia  and  Ooeanica ;  of  the  Choich 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  17  sees;  of  the  Cburchs 
of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  scat- 
tered congregations  elsewhere.  The  memben  of  the 
Greek  Churches  are  supposed  to  number  80,000.00  <. 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Protestant  Churches  90,000,00i), 
of  the  Latin  Churches  170,000,000,  makiiig  a  total 
of  25  per  cent,  of  the  populatiMi  of  the  globe. 

VII.  Defimtions  of  the  Church.— The  Greek 
Churoh  gives  tiie  following:  "The  Churdi  is  a 
divinely  instituted  community  of  men,  united  >y 
the  oilhodox  ^th,  the  law  of  God,  the  hicrarcfar, 
and  the  Sacraments"  {Pull  Catechism  of  ike  Ortho- 
dox, Catholic,  Eastern  Church,  Mokow,  1839). 
The  Latin  Church  defines  it  **  the  company  of 
Christians  knit  together  by  the  profession  ot  the 
same  fiiith  and  the  communion  of  the  same  smtj- 
ments,  under  the  government  of  lawful  pastors,  and 
especial  Iv  of  the  Roman  bbhop  as  the  only  Vicar  v( 
Christ  upon  earth  *'  (Bellarm.  De  Eod.  Mii.  iii. :?; 
see  also  Devoti  Inst.  Canon.  1,  §iv.  Romae»  181$  >. 
The  Church  of  England,  '*  a  congregation  of  fiuthtiil 
men  in  which  the  pure  word  uf  God  is  preached,  and 
the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  neenctr 
are  requisite  to  the  same  **  (Art.  xix.).  The  Luthem: 
Church,  **a  congp-egation  of  saints  in  which  the 
Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and  the  sacraments  right !r 
administered"  (Cor^essio  Augttstana,  JH31,  Art. 
vii.).  The  Conftsao  Helvetica,  **  a  oont^regatinn  m 
faithfiil  men  called,  or  collected  out  of  tJ»  worM. 
the  communion  of  all  saints "  (Art.  xvii.).  Tn* 
Confessio  Saxonica,  *'  a  congr^ation  of  men  em- 
bracing the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  rightly  ttfint;  the 
Sacraments"  (Art.  xii.).  The  Confessio  Belcica. 
"a  true  congiegattcxi,  or  assembly  of  all  fiutntii 
Christians  who  look  for  the  whole  of  thdr  aalvatx^a 
from  Jesai  Christ  alone,  as  being  washed  t^  H'b 
blood,  and  sanctified  and  sealed  by  His  Sfsrit  * 
^Art.  xxvii.). 
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These  definitions  show  the  difficulty  in  whidi  the 
difierent  sections  of  the  divided  Church  find  them- 
seWes  in  fi-aming  a  definition  which  will  at  once 
accord  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
he  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
world.     We  have  seen  that  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tural view  the  Church  is  a  holy  kingdom,  esta- 
blished by  God  on  earth,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
invisible  King — it  is  a  divinely  oiganized  body,  the 
members  of  which  are  knit  together  amongst  them- 
stelves,  and  joined  to  Christ  their  Head,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dwells  in  and  animates  it ;  it  is  a  spi- 
ritual but  visible  society  of  men  united  by  constant 
succession  to  those  who  were  personally  united  to 
the  Apoetles,  holding  the  same  faith  that  the  Apostles 
held,  administering  the  same  sacraments,  and  like 
them  forming  separate,  but  only  locally  separate, 
assemblies,  for  the  public  worship  of  God.     This  is 
the  Church  according  to  the  Divine  intention.    But 
as  God  permits  men  to  mar  the  perfection  of  His 
designs  in  their  behalf,  and  as  men  have  both  cor- 
rupted the  doctrines  and  broken  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  we  must  not  expect  to  see  the  Church  of 
Holy  Scripture  actually  existing  in  its  perfection  on 
earth.    It  is  not  to  be  found,  thus  perfect,  either  in 
the  collected  fragments  of  Christendom,  or  still  less 
iu  any  one  of  these  fn^ments ;  though  it  is  possible 
that  one  of  those  fragments  more  than  another  may 
approach  the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal  which 
existed  only  until  sin,  heresy,  and  schism,  had  time 
sufficiently  to  develop  themselves  to  do  their  work. 
It  has  beien  questioned  by  some  whether  Hooker, 
in  his  anxious  desire  after  charity  and  liberality,  has 
not  founded  his  definition  of  the  Church  upon  too 
wide  a  basis ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  principle  on  which  the  definition  must 
be  framed  (^Ecci.  Pol.  v.  68,  6).     As  in  defining  a 
man,  he  says,  we  pass  by.  those  qualities  wherein 
one  man  excels  another,  and  take  only  those  essen- 
tial properties  whereby  a  man  differs  from  creatures 
of  other  kinds,  so  in  defining  the  Church,  which  is 
a  technical  name  for  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion,  we  must  fix  our  attention  solely  on  that 
which  makes  the  Christian  religion  differ  from  the 
religions  which  are  not  Christian.     This  difference 
is  constituted  by  the  Christian  religion  having  Jesu-t 
Christ,  his  revelation,  and  his  precepts  for  the  object 
of  its  contemplations  and  the  motive  of  its  actions. 
The  Church,  therefore,  consists  of  all  who  acknow- 
ledge the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist  the  blessed  Savioui*  of 
mankind,  who  give  credit  to  His  Gospel,  and  who 
hold  His  sacraments,  the  seals  of  eternal  life,  in 
honour.     To  go  further,  would  be  not  to  define  the 
Church  by  tliat  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is, 
t.  e,  to  declare  the  being  of  the  Church,  but  to 
define  it  by  accidents,  which  may  conduce  to  its 
well  being,  but  do  not  touch  its  innermost  nature. 
From  this  view  of  the  Church  the  important  conse- 
quence follows,  that  all  the  baptized  belong  to  the 
visible  Church,  whatever  be  tiicir  divisions,  crimes, 
misbeliefs,  provided  only  they  are  not  plain  apostates, 
and  directly  deny  and  utterly  reject  the  Christian 
faith,  as  far  as  the  same  is  professedly  different  from 
infidelity.  **  Heretics  as  touching  those  points  of  doc- 
trine in  which  they  fail ;  schismatics  as  touching  the 
quarrels  for  which  or  the  duties  in  which  they  divide 
themselves  from  tlieir  brethren;   loose,  licentious, 
and  wicked  persons,  as  touching  their  several  offences 
or  crimes,   have  all  forsaken  the  true  Church  of 
God — the  Church  which  is  sound  and  sincere  in  the 
doctrine   which    they  corrupt,    the  Church   that 
kuepeth  the  bond  of  uiiity  whicli  they  violate,  the 
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Church  that  walketh  in  the  laws  of  righteousni 
which  they  transgress,  this  very  true  Church  of 
Chiist  they  have  left— how  beit,  not  altogether  left 
nor  foi-saken  simply  the  Church,  upon  &e  founda- 
tion of  which  they  continue  built  notwithstanding 
these  breaches  whereby  they  are  rent  cU  the  top 
asunder  "  (v.  68,  7). 

VIII.  The  Faith,  Attributes,  and  liotea  of  the 
Church. — ^The   Nioene  Ci-eed  is  the  especial  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  Church's  faith,  having 
been  adopted  as  such  by  the  Oecumenical  Councils 
of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople,  and  ever  afterwards 
r^aixied  as  the  sacred  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine.  We  have  the  Western  form  of  the  same  Creed 
in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles — 
a  name  probably  derived  from  its  having  been  the 
local  Creed  of  Home,  which  was  the  chief  Apostolic 
see  of  the  West.     An  expansion  of  the  same  Creed, 
made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arian  errore,  is  found  in 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.     The  Confessions  of 
Faith  of  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem  (a.d.  1672),  of 
the  Council  of  Ti^ent  (commonly  known  as  Pope 
Pius'  Ci-eed,  a.d.  1564;,  of  the  Synod  of  London 
(a.d.  15G2),  of  Augsburg,  Switzerland,  Saxony,  &c., 
stand  on  a  lower  level,  as  binding  on  the  members 
of  certain  portions  of  the  Church,  but  not  being  the 
Church's  Creeds.     The  attributes  of  the  Church  are 
drawn  from  the  expressions  of  the  Creeds.     The 
Church  is  described  as  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic. 
Its  Unity  consists  in  having  one  object  of  woi'ship 
(Eph.  iv.  6),  one  Head  (Eph.  iv.   15),  one  body 
(Rom.  xii.  5),  one  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  4),  one  faith 
(ib.  13),  hope  (ib.  1 2),  love  (I  Cor.  xiii.  1 3),  the  same 
sacraments  (ib.  x.  17),  discipline  and  worehip(Acts 
ii.  42).   Its  Holiness  depends  on  its  Head  and  Spirit, 
the  means  of  grace  which  it  offers,  and  the  holiness 
tliat  it  demands  of  its  members  (Eph.  iv.  24).     Its 
Catholicity  consists  in  its  being  composed  of  many 
national  Churches,  not  confined  as  the  Jewish  Church 
to  one  country  (Moi'k  xvi.  15;;  in  its  endtiring  to  the 
end  of  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  2u) ;  in  its  teaching  the 
whole  truth,  and  having  at  its  disjiosal  all  the  niciins 
of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man.     Its  Apostolicity  in 
being  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  (Eph. 
ii.  20),  and  continuing  in  their  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship (Acts  ii.  42).     The  notes  of  the  Church  are 
given  by  Bellarmine  and  theologians  of  his  school, 
as  being  the  title  "  Catholic,"  antiquity,  succession, 
extent,  papal  succession,  primitive  doctrine,  unity, 
sanctity,  efficacy  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  its  authorji, 
miracles,  prophecy,  confession  of  foes,  unhappy  end 
of   opponents,    temporal    good-fortune    (Bellarni. 
Contr.  torn.  ii.  lib.  iv.  p.  1293,  Ingoldst.  158U): 
by  Dean  Field  as  ( 1 )  the  complete  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  (2)  the  use  of  ceitain  ap]x>iiite(l 
ceremonies  and  sacraments;  (3)  the  union  of  men 
in  their  profession  and  in  the  use  of  these  sacraments 
under  lawful  pastors  (Of  the  Church,  bk.  ii.  c.  ii. 
p.  65).     It  is  evident  that  the  notes  by  which  the 
Church  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  must  differ 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  Church  accepted 
by  the  theologian  who  assigns  them,  because  the  true 
notes  of  a  thing  must  necessai'ily  be  the  essential 
pro|)erties  of  that  thing.     But  «)ch  theologian  is 
likely  to  assume   those  particula;^   in   which   he 
believes  his  own  branch  or  part  of  the  Church  to 
excel  others  as  the  notes  of  the  Church  Universid. 

IX.  Distinctions. — "  For  lack  of  diligent  observ- 
ing the  differences  firat  between  the  Church  of  (iod 
mystical  and  visible,  then  between  the  visible 
sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  moie  sometimes 
leii^i.  the  ovci-bights  .ue  neither  few  nor  liirht  that 
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have  been  oommitted"  (Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol,  iii.  1,9). 
The  word  Church  is  employed  to  designate  ( 1 )  the 
place  in  which  Christians  assemble  to  worship  (pos- 
sibly 1  Cor.  xiv.  19) ;  (2)  a  household  of  Christians 
(Col.  iv.  15) ;  (3)  a  congregation  of  Christians  as- 
sembling fiom  time  to  time  for  worship,  but  gene- 
rally living  apart  from  each  other  (Rom.  zri.  1) ; 
(4)  a  body  of  Christians  living  in  one  citj  as- 
sembling for  worship  in  different  congregations"  and 
at  different  times  (1  Cor.  i.  1);  (5)  a  body  of 
Christians  residing  in  a  district  or  country  (1  Cor. 
xiii.);  (6)  the  whole  visible  Church,  including 
sound  and  unsound  membei-s,  that  is,  all  the  bap- 
tised professors  of  Chiistianity,  orthodox,  heretical, 
and  schismatical,  moral  or  immoral ;  (7)  the  visible 
Church  exclusive  of  the  manifestly  unsound  mem- 
bers, that  is,  consisting-  of  those  who  appeal*  to  be 
orthodox  and  pious;  (8)  the  mjstical  or  invisible 
Church,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  elect  known  to 
God  alone  who  are  in  very  deed  justified  and  vancti- 
fied,  and  never  to  be  plucked  out  of  their  Saviour's 
hands,  composed  of  the  Chuix:h  Triumphant  and  o£ 
some  members  of  the  Church  Militant  (John  z.  28 ; 
Heb.  xii.  22) ;  (9)  the  Church  Militant,  that  is,  the 
Church  in  its  warfare  on  earth — ^identical  therefore 
with  the  Church  visible;  (10)  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant, consisting  of  those  who  have  passed  from 
this  world,  expectant  of  glory  now  in  Paradise,  and 
to  be  glorified  herealler  in  heaven.  The  word  may 
be  fairly  used  in  any  of  these  senses,  but  it  is  plain 
that  if  it  is  employed  by  controversialists  without  a 
clear  understanding  in  which  sense  it  is  used,  inex- 
tricable confusion  must  aiise.  And  such  in  &ct  has 
been  the  case. 

X.  Literature. — On  the  Nature  of  the  Church 
the  following  books  may  be  consulted: — Cyprian, 
De  Unitate  Ecclesiae,  Op.  p.  75,  Amst.  1700. 
Vinoentius  Lirinensis,  Commonitoriumj  Vien.  1809; 
in  English,  Oxf.  1841.  Cranmer,  Works,  i.  376, 
ii.  11,  Cambr.  1843.  Ridley,  Conference  with 
Latimer y  p.  122,  Cambr.  1843.  Hooper,  WorAs,  ii. 
41,  Cambr.  1852.  Becon,  Works,  i.  293,  «.  41, 
Cambr.  1843.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  1,  v.  G8, 
§6  and  78,  Oxf.  1863.  Bellarmine,  De  Coneiiiis 
et  Ecclesia  Dispvdat,  i.  1084,  Ingolds.  1580. 
Andrewes,  Works,  viii.  Oif.  1854.  Field,  Of  the 
Church,  Cambr.  1847.  Laud,  Conference  vrith 
Fisher,  Oxf.  1849.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Works,  v. 
Lond.  1849.  Bramhall,  Works,  i.  ii.  iii.  Oxf. 
1842.  Thomdike,  Works,  i.-vi.  Oxf.  1844.  Be- 
veridge.  On  Art.  XIX.,  Works,  vii.  357,  and  De 
MeiropoUtanis,  xii.  38,  Oxf.  1848.  Hammond, 
Works,  ii.  Oxf.  1849.  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  Art.  IX.  Oxf.  1833.  Bingham,  AiUiqui- 
ties  of  the  Christian  Church,  Loud.  1856 ;  and  in 
Latin,  Halae,  1751.  De  Marca,  De  Concordia 
S-icerdota  et  Imperii,  Paris,  1663.  Thomassini, 
Vetus  et  Nova  Ecdesiae  Discipiina,  Lucae,  1728. 
Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  Loud.  1842. 
Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  rehtions  vith  the 
Church,  Lond.  1839  ;  Church  Principles  considered 
in  their  results,  Lond.  1840.  Woros worth,  Theo- 
philus  Anglicanns,  Lond.  1857,  and  in  French, 
1861.  Harold  Browne,  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX. 
Articles,  On  Art.  XIX.  Lond.  1862.  Bates, 
Lectures  on  Christian  Antiquities,  Lond.  1845. 
Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  Lond.  1852.  Coxe, 
Calendar  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  New  York,  1863. 

On  the  His^ry  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Euse- 
bins,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  Oxon.  1838,  and  (to- 
gether with  his  continuators,  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
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Theodoret,  Evaginus,  Philostorgius,  and  Theodorus 
Lector)  Cantab.  1720.  Mansi,  ConeUiomm  Col- 
lectio,  Florence,  1759 ;  Centttriae  Magdeburgenaes, 
Basil,  1559.  Baronius,  Annate*  Ecclesiastici, 
Lucae,  1738.  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire,  c.  iv. 
Fleury,  Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  Brux.  1713.  Tiile- 
mont,  Memoirespourservir  a  Fhistoire  ecd^siastifie 
des  six  premiers  tiecles,  Paris,  1701.  Mosbetm, 
Inst.  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  Helmst.  1755,  and  in  r> 
vised  translation  by  Stubbs,  Lond.  1863.  Keander, 
Attgem.  Geschichte  der  Christl.  Pelig.  u.  A'irdu, 
Hamb..  1825;  and  in  T.  T.  Clark's  translatioo, 
Edinb.  1854.  Dollinger,  Geschichte  der  ChriitL 
Kirche,  1833,  and  in  Cox's  translation,  Lond.  1844). 
Gieseler,  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Kurtz,  History  of  the  Christian  Church ;  Bauin- 
gailen.  Apostolic  History,  all  in  T.  T.  Clark's 
series,  Edinb.  1854-1860.  Cave,  Lives  of  iM 
Fathers,  Oxf.  1840;  and  Scr^tonan  Ecclesiasti- 
corum  Historia  Literaria,  Oxf.  1 740 ;  I/Aubign^, 
History  of  the  Beformation,  London,  1838.  Bates, 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Lond.  1852. 
Blunt,  Church  in  the  Three  first  Centuries,  [>oi)d. 
1856.  Hai-dwick,  History  of  the  Christian  Churtk, 
Cambr.  1853-1856.  Robertson,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Lond.  1854.  Bright,  History  <f 
the  Church,  Oxf.  1860.  De  Preshens^  Histoirt 
EcclMastique,  Paris,  1858. 

On  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church. — U 
Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  Paris,  1732.  Assemimi, 
Bibiiotheoa  Orientalis,  Rome,  1765.  Renai/dot, 
Liturgiarum  Orientalittm  Collectio,  Paris,  172n. 
Mouravief}',  Church  of  Russia,  Oxf.  1842.  Neaie, 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  1847,  and  185(>. 
Badger,  The  Nestorians  and  their  Ritual,  Lond. 
1852.  Palmer,  Dissertations  on  the  OrthjdLi 
Communion,  Loud.  1853.  Stanlevt  Lectwrs  (« 
the  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  1862. 

On  the  History  of  the  Latin  Church. — Milroan, 
iMtin  Christianitif,  Lond.  1854.  (treeuwood. 
Cathedra  Petri,  Una.  1858.  Ranke,  History  of 
the  Popes,  tmnslated  by  Sarah  Austin,  Lond,  1851. 

On  the  History  of  the  Chuixjh  of  England. —^e^* 
Histor.  Ecclesiast,  Oentis  Anglormn,  Oxf.  \B46. 
UKsher,  Britannicanan  Ecclesianen  Antiqmtotes, 
Works,  V.  vi.     Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Oreat  Britain,  Lond.  1845.     Buiiiet,  Hiitory  tf 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  0\t 
1829.    Southey,  Book  of  the  Church,  Lond.  18;>7. 
VVoixlswoi  th.     Ecclesiastical     Biography,    Lond. 
1839.     Short,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  OarcA 
of  England,  Lond.  1840.     Churton,  Early  A'aj?- 
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COLLEGE,    THE    (na?Bn:    *   ttmetpi 

Secunda).     In  2  K.  xxu.  14  it  is  s^  in  the  A.  V. 
that  Hulilah  the  pi-opheUas  ••  dwelt  ia  UnmUn 


OYPRTANB 

in  the  cdUge^*  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  *'  in  the 
second  part.'*  The  same  part  of  the  citj  is  un- 
doubtedly alluded  to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "  the 
second'*).  Our  translators  derived  their  rendering 
"  the  college  '*  from  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which 
has  ^  house  of  instruction,"  a  schoolhouse  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple. 
This  translation  must  have  been  based  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  mishnehj  "repetition," 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Peshito-i>yriac,  and 
the  word  was  ihuA  taken  to  denote  a  place  for  the 
repetition  of  the  law,  or  perhaps  a  place  where 
copies  of  the  Uw  were  made  (comp.  Deut.  xvii.  18 ; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  Kashi,  after  quoting  the  render- 
ing of  the  Targum,  says,  *'  thei-e  is  a  gate  in  the 
[Temple]  court,  the  name  of  which  is  the  gate  of 
Uuldah  in  the  tieatise  Middoth  [i.  3],  and  some 
translate  n^tTtSB  without  the  wall,  between  the 

two  walls,  which  was  a  second  part  (mishneh)  to 
the  city."  The  latter  is  substantially  the  opinion 
of  the  author  of  Quaeat.  in  Libr.  Reg.  attributed 
to  Jerome.  Keil's  explanation  {Comm.  in  loc.)  is 
probably  the  true  one,  that  tlie  Mishneh  was  the 
**  lower  city,"  called  by  Josephus  ii  &XA97  ir^Xi; 
(Ant.  zv.  11,  §5),  and  built  on  the  hill  Akra. 
Ewald  (on  Zeph,  i.  10)  renders  it  Neustadt,  that 
is,  Bezetha,  or  New  Town. 

Others  have  explained  the  word  as  denoting  the 
quarter  of  the  city  allotted  to  the  Levites,  who 
were  a  second  or  inferior  order  as  compared  with 
the  priests,  or  to  the  priests  who  were  second  in 
rank  as  compared  with  the  high-priest.  Junius 
and  Tremellius  render  "  in  parte  secuwia  ab  eo," 
that  is,  from  the  king,  the  position  of  Huldah's 
house,  next  the  king's  palace,  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  she  was  first  appealed  to.  Of  conjectures 
like  the»e  there  is  no  end. 

CYFRIANS  (Kinrpfoi:  Ct/pni\  Inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (2  Mace,  iv.'  29).  At  the 
time  alluded  to  (that  is  during  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Eeypt,  and  were  governed  by  a  viceroy  who  was 
possessed  of  ample  powers,  and  is  called  in  the  in- 
scriptions ffrparriyht  ical  ¥a6apxos  icol  Apx**P*^* 
6  Kctrii  r^y  y^ffoy  (comp.  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  No. 
2624).  Crates,  one  of  these  viceroys,  was  left  by 
Sostratus  in  command  of  the  castle,  or  acropolis, 
of  Jerusalem  while  he  was  summoned  before  the 
king. 
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cix 


DAN  (p:  om.  in  LXX.:  Dan).  Appar- 
ently the  name  of  a  city,  associated  with  Jason,  as 
one  of  the  places  in  Southeni  Arabia  from  which 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  (Ez.  xxvii.  19).  Ewald  conjpctures  that 
it  is  the  same  as  fhe  Keturahite  Uedan  in  (ien.  xxy. 
3,  but  his  conjecture  is  without  support,  though  it 
is  adopted  by  Fiirst  {Ilandw.).  Others  refer  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  for  the  Dnnites  weie  skilful  work- 
men, and  both  Aholiab  (Ex.  xxxv.  34)  and  Huram 
(2  Chr.  ii.  13)  belonged  to  this  tribe.  But  for  this 
view  also  there  appeai-s  to  be  as  little  foundation,  if 
we  consider  the  connexion  in  which  the  name  occur?. 

DAN'ITES,    THE    C^^'^n  :    b   Aoyf,    Aov, 

6  Ady,  ol  AeufiTai ;  Alex.  6  Act*',  ol  Aayirai : 
Jhtn).  The  descendants  of  Dan,  and  memlK-m  of 
his  tribe  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  1,  U  ;  I  Chr.  xii.  35). 


DARFUS.  4.  {Aap€ios\  Alex.  Aaptos : 
Arius).  A  reus,  king  of  the  Lacedaeooonians  (I 
Mace.  xii.  7).    [Areus.] 

DED'ANIM  (D^n^:  Amidy:  Dedanimj. 
Is.  xxi.  13.  [Dedan.] 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  iLyBCraroSj  "proconsul**  (Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12, 
xix.  38).  The  English  word  is  curious  in  itself, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  appropriate,  having  been 
applied  formerly  to  the  Loi-d  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Thus  Shaks.  Ifen.  YIIl.  iii.  2  : 

"  Plague  of  your  policy. 
You  sent  me  a^uty  for  Ireland." 

DORA  (AMpa:  Dora).  1  Mace.  zv.  U,  13, 
25.    [Dor.] 

DOSITH'EUS  (A«(rW€ot:  Dosithens,  Dosi- 
thaeus).  1.  One  of  the  captains  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus in  the  battle  against  Timotheus  (2  Mace  xii. 
19,  24). 

•  2.  A  horse-soldier  of  Bacenor*s  company,  a  num 
of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting  to  cap- 
ture Goi-gias,  was  cut  down  by  a  Thi-acian  (2  Mace, 
xii.  35). 

3.  The  son  of  Drimylus,  a  Jew,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  law  of  his  fathers,  and  was  in  the 
camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  at  Raphia  (3  Mace.  i. 
3).  He  appears  to  have  frastrated  the  attempt  of 
Theodotus  to  assassinate  the  king.  According  to 
the  Syriac  Version  he  put  in  the  king's  tent  a  man 
of  low  rank  {JSiinitk6v  riva),  who  was  slain  instead 
of  his  master.  Polybius  (v.  81)  tells  us  it  was 
the  king's  physician  who  thus  perished.  Dositlieus 
was  perhaps  a  chamberlain. 


E 

E'BAL     (^n*y  :     Tcu^K,    Tai^K ;     Alex. 

roojS^A  in  1  Chr. :  EM).  1.  One  of  the  sons  ot 
Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  23 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40^. 
2.  (cm.  in  Vat.  MS. ;  Alex.  Ttyndy :  Hehal), 
Obal  the  son  of  Joktm  (1  Chr.  i.  22  ;  comp.jGen. 
X.  28).  Eleven  of  Kennicott*s  MSS.  read  7a>P 
in  1  Chr.  as  in  Gen. 

E'BER   ( in? :  'nj8^8  :    Ileher).     1.   Son  of 

Elpsuil  and  descendant  of  Shah.iraim  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  He  was  one  of  the 
foundei-s  of  Ono  and  Lod  with  their  surrounding 
villages. 

2.  ('Ai8«5).  A  priest,  who  represented  the 
family  of  Amok,  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son 
of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

E'DEN     (nV  :    'Iwadfi ;     Alex.    'ItaaJUv  : 

Ed^n).  1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Joah,  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  He  was 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  his  family  who 
took  part  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

2  ('05<J/i).  Also  a  Levite,  contempoi-ary  and 
probably  identical  with  the  preceding,  who  under 
Kore  the  son  of  Imnah  was  over  the  freewill  offer- 
ings of  Go«l  '2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

EGYPTIAN  (^-)VP,  masc;  nnVD,  fem.: 
Ai*7iJimoj,  Atyvmria,' Aegi/ptius),  EGYPTIANS 
(DnVQ.masc. ;  ninVD,  fem.;   DnTO:  At7^- 

irrioi,  yvyaiKts  Alyinrrou  :  Aegi/ptii,  Aegtjpiiae 
mulieri's).     Natives   of  Egypt.     The  word  most 
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cx)nimoDly  rendered  Egyptians  {MUsraim)  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  might  be  appropriately  so 
tiTinslated  in  many  cases. 

EK'BONITES,  THE  (*?^-lipyrr,  n^tWJJ: 
&  'AKKapwylrris,  ot  'Ao-ira\wr?rai :  Accaronitae). 
The  inhabitants  of  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  a ;  1  Sam. 
V.  10).  In  the  latter  passage  th£  LXX.  i^ead  **  Esh- 
kalonites." 

EL-PAHAN  ()•!«&  ^^K :  v  rtp€fiiif0ot  rvs 

^ap^;  Alex,  fj  rtpt/ilyBos  r.  ^:  campestria 
Pharan),  Literally  **  the  terabiuth  of  Paiim" 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).     [Paban.] 

E'NOS  (e^^tj;  '^vdtsi  Enos).     The  son  of 

Seth;  properly  called  £nosh,  as  in  1  Chr.  1.  1 
(Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7,  9,  10,  11  ;  Luke  iii.  38). 

B'NOSH.  The  same  as  the  pieoeding  (1  Chr. 
i.  I). 

EPHTIAIMITE  (^nnSK  :  *E<l>paBiTn$ ;  Alex. 

iK  rov'E<Ppatfii  Ephrathaeas).  Of  tlie  ti*ibe  of 
Ephraim ;  elsewhere  called  **  Ephrathite  **  (Judg. 
XM.  5).     fEFiiRAiM,  p.  566,  note  =.] 

ERAS'TUS  f  EpoTTOf :  Erastus).  1.  One  of 
the  attendant  or  d&icons  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
who  with  Timothy  was  sent  forwani  into  Mace- 
donia while  the  Apostle  himself  remained  in  Asia 
(Acts  xix.  22).  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Eiastus  who  is  again  mentioned  in  tlie  salutations 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  2U),  though  not,  as  Meyer 
maintains,  the  same  with  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Corinth  (liom.  xvi.  23). 

2.  Eiuslus  the  cbamberbun,  or  rather  the  public 
treasurer  {oiKoy6fxos,  at'carius)  of  Corinth,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  (Rom.  xvi. 
23).  According  to  the  traditions  ot  the  Greek 
Church  {Menol.  Qraecum,  i.  p.  179),  he  was  first 
oeconomus  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Paneas.  He  is  probably  not  the 
same  with  Erastus  who  was  with  Sl  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  fur  in  this  case  we  should  be  compelled  to 
assume  that  he  is  mentioned  in  the  £p.  to  the 
Romans  by  the  title  of  an  office  which  he  had  once 
held  and  aflei-waixls  resigned. 

ETai  (^-ip:  'Aiyde/j,  'Am;   Alex.   'An^is  in 

Gen.:  Herif  Her),  Son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16; 
Num.  xxvi.  16;. 

E'RITES,  THE  (^-Jf H :  6  'A5«f,  ffcritae). 

A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  descended  fit>m  Eri 
(Num.  xxvi.  16). 

ETHIOTLAN    (W3:    Alei(4 1   Aethiops). 

Properly  "  Cushite  "  (Jer.  xiii.  23) ;  used  of  Zerah 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [8]  ),  and  Ebedmelech  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
7,  10,  12,  xxxix.  16). 

ETHIOTIAN    WOMAN    (n^{?3:    Aleio- 

irf<r(ra:  Aethiopissa).  Zippomh,  the  wife  of 
Moses,  is  so  de:seribed  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  else- 
where said  to  liave  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  Ewald  and  others  have 
supported  that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom 
Mose«  mai'ried  afler  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

ETHIO'PLANS  (K^3,  Is.  xx.  4,  Jer.  xlvi.  9, 
^(^2) :  AiBioTfs :  Aetltiopia,  Aeihiopeg),    Properly 

*'  Cush  *'  or  '*  Ethiopia"  in  tw^o  passages  (Is.  xx.  4 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9).  Elsewhere  **  Cushites,"  or  inhabitants 
of  Ethiopia  (2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12  [11],  13 
[12],  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16;  Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  ix.  7; 
Zeph.  ii.  12).     [Ethiopia.] 


EXCOMMUNICATION 

EXCOMMUNICATION  (*A^p««r/i^f:  Tx- 
oommunicatio),  Exoommanication  is  a  pover 
founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all  reti^ous  so- 
cieties, and  is  analogous  to  the  powet^  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  from  mem- 
bership, which  are  exercised  by  political  and  muoid- 
pal  bodies.  If  Christianity  is  merely  a  philosophicil 
idea  thrown  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with  othir 
theories,  and  to  be  valued  axxsarding  as  it  maiataint 
its  ground  or  not  in  the  conflict  of  o|«nions,  a- 
communicaticm,  and  ecdesiastrcal  punishments,  and 
penitential  discipline  are  unreasonable.  If  a  societT 
has  been  instituted  for  maintaining  any  bodr  of 
doctrine,  and  any  code  of  morals,  they  are  neowsanr 
to  the  existence  of  that  society.  That  the  Christian 
Church  is  an  oi^;anized  polity,  a  spiritual  **  King* 
dom  of  God  "  cm  eaiih,  is  the  declai-ation  of  th« 
Bible  [Cuuboh]  ;  and  that  the  Jewish  Charcfa  wac 
at  once  a  spiritual  and  a  tempoi-al  organizatioa  is 
dear. 

I.  Jewish  Excommunication. — The  Jewish  frv 
tem  of  excommunication  was  threefold.  For  a  Bi>4 
offence  a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  o( 
*-n:  {iXiddui).     Rambam  (quoted  by  Light/t*!. 

Iforae  Hebraicaey  on  1  Cor.  v.  5),  Motinus  (/* 
PoeniUrUia,  iv.  27),  and  Buxtorf  (Zcrwuii,  s.  r. 
^^'^^)  enumerate  the  twenty-four  oflences  for  which 

it  was  inflicted.  They  ai%  various,  and  nmgf  in 
heinousness  fiora  the  ofi*eoce  of  keeping  a  fieit?  Ak 
to  that  of  taking  God*s  name  in  vain.  Elsewberr 
(Bab.  MoedA'atoHy  fol.  16, 1)  the  causes  of  its  indio 
tion  are  i-educed  to  two,  tenned  money  and  eptciin^m. 
by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  insoleuce.  Vtf 
offender  was  first  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  if  tx 
refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  bis  sentaK^ 
was  piDnounced — **  Let  M.,  or  N.,  be  under  eicora- 
municatlon."  The  excommunicated  person  «^ 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  of  the  lasof,  (t 
of  the  convivial  table;  and  all  who  had  to ji« 
with  him  wei-e  commanded  to  keep  him  at  (im 
cubits'  di&tanoe.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
Temple,  but  not  to  make  the  circuit  in  the  <tf- 
dinary  manner.  The  teim  ot  thia  punishment  «tf 
thirty  days ;  and  it  was  extended  to  a  seooiid,  aa*l 
to  a  thii-d  thuty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  the  cikI 
of  that  time  the  offender  was  stiU  coatumadous,  be 
was  subjected  to  the  second  excommuDicatioo  tetuMd 
D^n  {cherem),  a  wojd  meaning  somethiog  devot"i 

to' God  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,28;  Ex.  xxii.  20  [19]; 
Num.  xviii.  14).  Severer  penalties  were  now  attichol. 
The  offender  was  not  allowed  to  te:ich  or  to  be 
taught  in  company  with  others,  to  hire  or  to  be 
hired,  nor  to  perform  any  commeitrial  transadici^ 
beyond  purch<tsing  the  necessaries  of  life.  Th« 
sentence  was  delivei^  by  a  court  of  ten,  and  V4S 
accompanied  by  a  solemn  maledietioa,  for  vbich 
authoiity  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  "  Car*  Jf 
Merox"  of  Judg.  v.  23.  Lastly  followed  KflST 
{Shammdthd)t  which  was  an  entire  cutting  of  fivni 
the  congi-egatlon.  It  has  been  supposed  by  scmr 
that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excommunicatioo 
were  undistinguiKhable  from  each  other. 

The  punishment  of  excommunicatioo  is  not  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  »  founds!  <n  the 
natural  right  of  self-protection  which  all  mxidvi 
enjoy.  The  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  .Abram 
(Num.  xvi.),  the  curse  denoimcsl  oo  Meroa  (,Jwlj« 
V.  23),  the  commission  and  procUroatioa  ot  fc» 
(vii.  26,  X.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Keb«ii*fl 
(xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudi***  *» 
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precedents  by  which  theij*  proceedings  are  ivgul- 
ated.  In  respect  to  the  priudple  involved,  the  **  cut- 
ting off  from  the  people"  commanded  for  certain 
sins  (Ex.  XXX.  33,  38,  xxxi.  14;  Lev.  xvii.  4),  and  the 
exclusion  fix>m  the  camp  denounced  on  the  leprous 
(Lev.  xiii.  46  ;  Num.  xii.  14)  ai'e  more  apposite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewi^ih  ex<x>mmunication 
is  brought  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of  the 
man  that  was  born  blind  and  restored  to  sight  (John 
ix.).     **  The  Jews  had  agi-eed  already  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  He  was  Christ,  he  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.     Therefore  said  his  pa- 
rents. He  is  of  age,  ask  him"  (22,  23).     "And 
they  cast  him  out.     Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast 
him  out"  (34,  35).     The  expressions  here  used, 
airoavydywyos  ydtnrrai — i^4fia\ov  ct^hv  ^|»,  re- 
fer, no  doubt,  to  the  first  foim  of  excommunication 
or  Niddui.     Our   Lord   warns  his  disdpies   that 
they  will  have  to  snBer  excommunication  at  the 
luiuds  of  their  countrymen  (John  xvi.  2)  ;  and  the 
fear  of  it  is  described  as  sufficient  to  prevent  persons 
ill  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging  their 
belief  in  Christ  (John  xii.  42).     In  Luke  vi.  22,  it 
has  been  thought  that  our  Lord  refeired  specifically 
to  the  three  forms  of  Jewish  excommunication — 
"Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and 
when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  company 
[i^op{(rw(riy3,and  shall  reproach  you  [ivti^iiruiriyX 
and  cast   out  your  name  as  evil   [j/c/3(£A»(r<y], 
for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake."     The  three  words 
veij  accurately  express  the  simple  separation,  the 
additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion  of 
niddttif  cheremy  and  ^amrndthA,    This  veise  makes 
it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  already  formally 
distingnished  from  each  other,  though,  no  doubt,  the 
wonls  appropriate  to  each  are  occasionally  used  in- 
accurately. 

IL  Christian  Excommunication. — Excommuni- 
cation, as  exerased  by  the  Christian  Church,  is  not 
merely  founded  on  the  natural  right  possessed  by  all 
societies,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  nation.  It  was  instituted  by  our 
Lord  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  practised  by 
and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  1  Cor. 
v.  11;  Tit.iii.  10). 

Its  Institution. — The  passage  in  St.  Matthew 

has  led  to  much  controvei'sy,  into  which  we  do  not 

enter.     It  runs  as  follows  : — **  If  thy  brother  shall 

trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 

between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 

thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.     But  if  he  will  not 

hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that 

in  the  mouth  of  two  or  thi-ee  witnesses  every  word 

may  be  established.     And  if  be  shall  neglect  to 

hear  them,  tell   it  unto  the  Church;    but  if  he 

neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 

a  heathen  man  and  a  publicaii.    Verily  I  say  unto 

you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 

bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 

earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."     Our  Loid  here 

recognizes  and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member 

of  his  Churdi  is  to  become  to  his  brethren  as  a 

heathen  man  and  a  pubhcan — i,  e.  be  reduced  to  a 

state  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jew  suffering  the 

penalty  of  the  thud  form  of  excommunication.     It 

is  to  follow  on  his  contempt  of  the  censure  of  the 

Church  passed  on  him  for  a  trespass  which  he  has 

committed.     The  final  excision  is  to  be  pi^eoeded,  as 

in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warnings. 

Jpostolio  Example. — In  the  Epistles  we  find  St. 
Paul  fi-equently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline over  his  converts  (comp.  2  Cor.i.  23,  xiii.  10). 
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In  two  cases  we  find  him  exercising  this  authority  to 
the  extent  of  cutting  ofl  offenders  from  the  Chuivh. 
One  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corin- 
thian : — **  Ye  are  pufled  up,  aud  have  not  rather 
mourned,  that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be 
taken  away  from  among  you.  For  I  verily,  as  absent 
in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  judged  already, 
as  though  I  were  present,  concerning  him  that  hath 
so  done  this  deed,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesua 
Chiist,  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit, 
with  the  power  of  oui  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver 
such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Loid  Jesus  "  (1  Cor.  v.  2-5).  The  other  case  is  that 
of  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander: — **  Holding  faith, 
and  a  good  conscience ;  which  some  having  put  away 
concerning  faith  have  made  shipwi-eck :  of  whom  is 
Hymenaeus  and  Alexander ;  whom  1  have  delivered 
unto  Satan,  that  they  may  leaiii  not  to  blaspheme" 
(1  Tim.  i.  19,  20).  It  seems  certain  that  these 
persons  wero  excommunicated,  the  fii-st  for  immo- 
rality, the  others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full 
meaning  of  the  expression,  "  deliver  unto  Satan," 
is  doubtful.  All  agree  that  excommunication  is 
contained  in  it,  but  whether  it  implies  any  further 
punishment,  inflicted  by  the  extitM>rdinai7  powei*s 
committed  specially  to  the  Apostles,  has  been  ques- 
tioned. The  strongest  argument  for  the  phrase 
meaning  no  more  than  excommunication  may  be 
ditiwn  from  a  comparison  of  Col.  i.  13.  Addressing 
himself  to  the  **  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in 
Christ  which  aie  at  Colosse,"  St.  Paul  exhorts  them 
to  **  give  thanks  unto  the  Father  which  hath  made 
us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  tlie 
saints  in  lieht:  who  hath  delivei^  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Sen :  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  The  conception  of  the  Apostle  here  is  of 
men  lying  in  the  realm  of  dai'kness,  and  transported 
from  thence  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God, 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  by 
admission  into  the  Church.  What  he  means  by  the 
power  of  dai'kness  is  abundantly  clear  from  many 
other  passages  in  his  writings,  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  Eph.  vi.  12: — "Put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil ;  for  we  wrestle  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  agaiiut  principtUities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  diirkiie:is 
of  this  world,  against  spiiitual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  Introduction  into  the  Church  is  therefore, 
in  St.  Paul's  mind,  a  translation  from  the  kingdom 
and  power  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  government 
of  Christ.  This  being  so,  he  could  hardly  more 
natui-ally  describe  the  effect  of  excluding  a  man 
from  the  Church  than  by  the  words,  **  deliver  him 
unto  Satan,"  the  idea  being,  that  the  man  ceasing 
to  be  a  subject  of  Christ's  kingdom  of  light,  was  at 
once  transported  back  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
and  delivei'ed  therefore  into  the  power  of  its  ruler 
Satan.  This  intei-pretation  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  terms  in  which  St.  Paul  describes  the  commis- 
sion which  he  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles : — "  To  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
i-eceive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among 
them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Me  ** 
(Acts  xxvi.  18).  Here  again  the  act  of  being  placed 
in  Christ's  kingdom,  the  Church,  is  pronounce«l  to 
be  a  titmslation  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
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power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Conversely,  to  be  Cast 
out  of  the  Church  would  be  to  be  removed  from 
light  to  darkness,  to  be  withdrawn  from  God's 
government,  and  delivered  into  the  power  of  Satan 
(so  Bnl.samon  and  Zonaras,  m  BctsU.  Can,  7; 
£stius,  in  I,  Cor.  v. ;  Beveridge,  in  Ccai,  AposL  x.). 
If,  however,  the  expression  means  more  than  ex- 
oommunication,  it  would  imply  the  additional  exer- 
cise of  a  special  Apostolical  power,  similar  to  that 
exerted  on  Ananias  and  Sapphini  (Acts  r.  1),  Simon 
Magus  (viii.  20).  and  Elymas  (xiii.  10).  •  (SoChiy- 
sostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hammond,  Grotius, 
Lightfoot.) 

Apostolic  Prectpt. — In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
exercise  disdpline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in  the  form 
of  excommunication,  by  the  Apostles,  we  find  Apos- 
tolic precepts  directing  that  discipline  should  be 
exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  that  in 
some  cases  excommunication  should  be  resorted  to  : 
— **  If  any  man  obey  not  our  wo)*d  by  this  epistle, 
note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him, 
that  he  may   be  ashamed.     Yet  count  him  not 
as  (^n  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother," 
writes  St  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  lii. 
14).     To  the  Romans  :  "  Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which 
ye  have  heard,  and  avoid  them"  (Rom.  xvi.  17). 
To  the  Galatians :  **  I  would  they  were  even  cut 
off  that  trouble  you"  (Gal.  v.  12).     To  Timothy : 
"  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  ....  from  such 
withdraw   thyself"  (1  Tim.  vi.  3).     To  Titus  he 
uses  a  still  stronger  expression :  "  A  man  that  is 
an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  re- 
ject "  (Tit.  iii.  10).     St.  John  ini^trQcta  the  lady  to 
whom  he  addresses  his  Second  Kpistle,  not  to  I'eceive 
into  her  house,  nor  bid  God  speed  to  any  who  did 
not  believe  in  Christ  ^2  John  10) ;  and  we  read  that 
in  the  case  of  Cerinthus  he  acted  himself  on  the 
precept  that  he  had  given  (Euscb.  /f.  E.  iii.  28). 
In  his  Third  Epistle  he  desaibes  Dioti^phes,  appa- 
rently a  Judaizing  presbyter,  '*  who  loved  to  have 
the  pi^eminence,"  as  *'  casting  out  of  the  Church," 
•'.  e,  i-efusing  Church  communion  to  the  stranger 
brethren  who  were  travelling  about  preaching  to 
the  Gentiltis  (3  John  10).     In  the   addresses  to 
the  Seven  Churches   the  angels  or  ruleiis  of  the 
Church  of  Pergamos  and  of  Thyatim  are  rebuked 
for  "  sut)mng'   the  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites  **  to 
teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  forni- 
cation, and  to  eat  things   sacrificed  unto  idols" 
(Rev.  ii.  20).     Theie  are  two  passages  still  moi« 
important  to  our  subject.     In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  St.  Paul  denounces,  **  Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  govpel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed  [&i^cfia  ^otm].     As  I  said 
befoi'e,  so  say  I  now  again.  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received, 
let  him  be  accursed"  {kvdBtyua  itrru.  Gal.  i.  8,  9). 
And  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cohnthians :  '*  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  Anathema  Maran-atha"  (I  Cor.  xvi.  22).    It  has 
been  supposed  that  these  two  expressions,  "  let  him 
be  Anathema,"    *'  let  him   be  Anathema   Maran- 
aiha,"   refer   respectively  to  the  two  later  stages 
of  Jewish  excommunication — the  cherem  and  the 
diammAthd.   This  requires  consideration. 

The  woixls  ikv^tyui  and  iLv6Jdi\ixa  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  bo>-e  the 
same  meaning.  They  express  a  person  or  thing  set 
apart,  laid  up,  or  devoted.  But  whei-eas  a  thing 
may  be  set  apart  by  vray  of  honour  or  lor  destruc- 
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tion,  the  woi^  like  the  Latin  <*sacer"  and  the 
English  **  devoted,"  came  to  have  opposite  senses— 
T^  dv7}AXoT/>ifl0/i^yoK  Ocov,  and  rh  6^ptfffi4n» 
8«^.  The  LXX.  and  several  ecclesiasticai  wnt«» 
use  the  two  words  almost  indiacrimlDately,  but  in 
general  the  form  kydBrifia  is  applied  to  the  votire 
offering  (see  2  Mace  ix.  16 ;  Luke  xxi.  5 ;  and  Oirp. 
Horn,  xvi.  m  Ep.  ad  Rom,),  and  the  fonn  ijtiBffkOL 
to  that  which  is  devoted  to  evil  (see  Deut  rii. 
26  ;  Josh.  vi.  17,  vii.  13).  Thus  St,  Paul  deciarte 
that  he  could  wish  himself  an  iufiBtfM  from  Christ, 
if  he  could  thereby  save  the  Jews  (Rom.  ix.  3). 
His  meaning  is  that  he  would  be  willing  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  vile  thing,  to  be  cast  aside  and  desboyed, 
if  only  it  could  bring  about  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren.  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  M$ffu 
fffrof  in  Gal.  i.  8.  <*  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
him,"  would  be  the  Apostle's  injunction,  **  bat  let 
him  be  set  apart  as  an  evil  thing,  for  God  to  deal 
with  him  as  he  thinks  tit."  Hammond  (t»  he,} 
paraphi-ases  it  as  follows  : — **  You  are  to  discUim 
and  renounce  all  communion  with  him,  to  look  on 
him  as  on  an  .excommunicated  persra,  under  tiie 
second  degree  of  excommunication,  that  none  is  to 
have  any  commerce  with  in  sacred  things."  Henoe 
it  18  that  krdBtfM  t<rrw  came  to  be  the  oomraon 
expression  employed  by  Councils  at  the  tennioatioQ 
of  each  Canon  which  they  enacted,  meaning  thit 
whoever  was  disobedient  to  the  Canon  was  to  be 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  sixl 
its  privileges,  and  from  the  favour  of  God,  ontil  he 
repented  (see  Bingham,  Ant.  xvi.  2, 16> 

The  expression  *A»i$fiia  fiapaifaBd,  as  it  stands 
by  itself  without  exphmation  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2i,  is 
so  peculiar,  that  it  has  tempted  a  number  of  iLge- 
uious  expositions.  Parkhurst  hesitatingly  deiives 
it  from  njJ)«  D"inD,  "  Cursed  be  thou."     Bui 
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this  derivation  is  not  tenable.  Buxtorf,  Moriaus, 
Hammond,  Bingham,  and  others  identify  it  with 
the  Jewish  shammdiha.  They  do  so  by  translstin? 
shammdihd,  •*  The  Lord  comes."  But  shammdtw 
cannot  be  made  to  mean  **  The  Lord  comes  **  (N* 
Lightfoot,  in  loc.).'  Sevei-al  fanciful  deriration*  si* 
given  by  Rabbinical  writers,  as  •♦  There  is  death," 
"  There  is  desolation ;"  but  there  is  no  mectioQ  br 
them  of  such  a  signification  as  "The  Lord  oom«." 
Lightfoot  derives  it  from  TSt^t  and  it  probably 

means  a  thing  excluded  or  shut  out.     J^laramUu, 
however  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  seem  \o  us, 
is  a  Syro-Chaldaic  expression,  signifying  "  The  Lwd 
is  come"  (Chrysostom,  Jerome, £stius,  Lightfoot), or 
»*  The  Loixi  cometh."    U  we  take  the  former  mean- 
ing, we  may  r^ord  it  iis  giving  the  reason  why  the 
offender  was  to  be  anathematized ;  if  the  latter,  it 
would  either  imply  tliat  the  separation  was  to  l< 
in  perpetuity,  "donee   Dominus   redeat*'  fAug.>- 
tine),  or,  more  properly,  it  would  be  a  foiin  of 
solemn  appeal  to  the  dav  on  which  the  jadgroent 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Lord  (corop.  Jude,  U).  In 
any  case,  it  is  a  strengthened  fomi  of  the  «m|»> 
hviBtiM  iarw.     And  thus  it  may  be  ^egan^^^  *s 
holding  towai-ds  it  a  similar  relation  to  that  which 
existed  between  die  shammathd  and  the  cfierein, 
but  not  on  any  supposed  ground  of  etymoJogio»l 
identity  betwe«»n  the   two  words  shanuudt^  aad 
maran^tha.     Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpunctwte 
more  strongly  between  dydBefui  and  itapavtSif  «nd 
read  ffrw  iofdBfiiar  fiapayoBd,  i.  e,  "  Let  him  be 
anathema.     The  Lord  will  come."     The  anathema 
and  the  cherem  answer  very  exactly  to  each  othei 
(see  Lev.  xxvii.  28 ;  Num.  xxi.  3 ;  Is.  xliii.  •28). 
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Retioraikm  to  Communion. — ^Two  cases  of  ez- 
commanication  are  related  in  Holy  Scripture  ;  and 
in  one  of  them  the  restitution  of  the  ofiender  is 
specially  recounted.  The  incestuous  Corinthian 
had  been  ezoomraunicated  by  tlie  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  who  had  issued  his  sentence  from  a  dis- 
tance without  any  consultation  with  the  Corin- 
thians. He  had  required  them  publicly  to  promul- 
gate it  and  to  act  upon  it.  They  had  done  so.  The 
offender  had  been  brought  to  repentance,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereupon  St.  Paul,  still 
absent  as  before,  forbids  the  further  infliction  of  the 
punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of  the 
penitent,  and  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  receive  him 
back  to  communion,  and  to  confirm  their  love 
towards  him. 

Tha  Nature  of  ExwmmaxUoation  is  made  more 
evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  inves- 
tigation of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology  of 
words.  We  thns  find,  (1)  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment,  except 
accidentally  ;  (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church;  (3)  that  its 
object  is  the  good  of  the  sufferer  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and 
the  protection  of  the  sound  mem  bet's  of  the  Church 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17);  (4)  that  ito  subjects  ai-e  those 
who  are  guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross 
immorality  (1  Cor.  v.  1) ;  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by 
the  authority  of  the  Chnrch  at  large  (Matt,  xviii. 
18),  wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer 
(I  Cor.  V.  3;  Tit.  iii.  10);  (6)  that  this  officer's 
sentence  is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to 
which  the  offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  defer- 
ence to  his  superior  judgment  and  command  (2  Cor. 
ii.  9),  and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
a  minority  (/6. 6);  (7)  that  the  exclusion  may  be 
of  indefinite  duration,  or  for  a  period ;  (8)  that  its 
duration  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the 
penalty  (/6.  8);  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  con- 
dition on  which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted 
(/6.  7);  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly 
reversed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  (/6.  10). 

Practice  of  Excommunication  in  the  Post- 
Apostolic  Church. — ^The  flrst  step  was  an  admo- 
nition to  the  offender,  repeated  once,  or  even  more 
than  once,  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  precept 
(Tit.  iii.  10).  (See  S.  Ambr.  De  Offic.  ii.  27 ; 
Prosper,  De  Vit.  Contempl.  ii.  7 ;  Synesius,  Ep. 
Iviii.)  If  this  did  not  reclaim  him,  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Lesser  Excommunication  (&^opi(r/&^$), 
by  whicik  he  was  excluded  from  the  participation  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  was  shut  out  from  the  Commu- 
nion-service, although  admitted  to  what  was  called 
the  Ser^Hce  of  the  Catechumens  (see  Theodoret,  Ep. 
Ixxvii.  ad  Euial.).  Thiitlly  followed  the  Greater 
Excommunication  or  Anathema  {•wam-tK^s  &4^o- 
pta'fi6s,  i.yd0€fia),  by  which  the  offender  was 
debarred,  not  only  from  the  Eucharist,  but  from 
taking  part  in  all  religious  acts  in  any  assembly  of 
the  Church,  and  from  the  company  of  the  faithful 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  In  case  of  sub- 
mission, offendero  were  received  back  to  commu- 
nion by  going  through  the  four  stages  of  public 
penance,  in  whidi  they  were  termed,  (1)  wpo<r- 
irAa/orrcf,  fientes,  or  weepers;  (2)  iiKpo<ifi€yoi, 
cuidientee,  or  hearers ;  (3)  ^oriirroyrts,  sub- 
strati,  or  kneelers ;  (4)  0'VKe<rT&r«r,  consistenteSf 
or  co-standera ;  afler  which  they  were  restoi'ed  to 
communion  by  absolution,  accompanied  by  impo- 
sition of  hands.  To  trace  out  this  branch  of  the 
subject  more  minutely  would  caiTy  us  beyond  our 

[Appendix.] 
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legitimate  sphere.  Reference  may  be  made  to 
Suicer^s  Thesaurus  Eoclesiasticwi,  a.  w.  fep6<XK\av 
iris,  iiKp6affis,  iir6irru<ns,  iri/oTcuris. 

References. — Tei*tullian,  De  Poenitentia.  Op.  I. 
139,  Lutet.  1634;  S.  Ambrose,  De  Poenitentia, 
Paris,  1686;  Morinus,  De  Poenitentia.  Antv., 
1682 ;  Hammond,  Power  of  the  Keys.  Works  I. 
406.  Lond.  1684;  Selden,  De  jure  NaturaH  et 
Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Hebraeortan.  Lips. 
1695;  Lightfoot,  Ilorae  Hehraicae.  On  L  Cor. 
V.  5.  Works  II.,  746.  Lond.  1634;  Bingham, 
Antiquities  of  the  Christum  Church.  Books  xvi., 
xviii.  Lond.  1862;  MarsLilI,  Penitential  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Primitive  Church.  Oxf.  1844 ; 
Thomdike,  The  Churches  Power  of  Excommunica- 
tion,  as  found  in  Scripture.  Works,  vi.  21  (see 
also  i.  55,  ii.  157).  Oxf.  1856;  Waterland,  Ko 
Communion  with  Impugners  of  Fundamentals. 
Works,  iii.  456.  Oxf.  1843 ;  Hey,  Lectures  in 
Divinity.  On  Art.  xxxiii.  Camb.  1822 ;  Palmer, 
Treatise  on  the  Church,  ii.  224.  Lond.  1842 ; 
Browne,  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  On  Art.  xxxiii. 
Lond.  1863.  [F.  M.] 

EZIIA.  3.    (mry:  'E<rpl;  Ezra).    A  name 

which  occurs  in  the  obscure  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  iv. 
17.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Quaestvmes  in 
Parol.  Exra  is  the  same  as  Am  ram,  and  his  sons 
Jether  and  Mered  are  Aaron  and  Moses. 


FLUTE  (^*^n :  xop^s :  tibia).     1  K.  i.  4, 
mai*g.  [Pipe.] 

G 

GAD    (*TJI  :    9aifi6yiop  ;   Cod.   Sin.   9ai/4Mr  : 

Fortuna).  Properly  "  the  Gad,"  with  the  article. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  Ixv.  1 1  the  clause  •*  that  pre- 
pare a  table  for  that  troop"  has  in  the  margin  in- 
stead of  the  last  woi*d  the  proper  name  "  Gad," 
which  evidently  denotes  some  idol  worshipped  by 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  though  it  is  impossible  posi- 
tively to  identify  it.  Huetius  would  understand 
by  it  Foi-tune  as  symbolized  by  the  Moon,  but 
Vitringa,  on  the  contrary,  considers  it  to  be  the 
Sun.  Millius  (Diss,  de  Oad  et  Meni)  regards 
botli  Gad  and  Meni  as  names  oi  the  Moon.  That 
Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  under  whatever  out- 
ward form  it  was  worshipped,  is  supported  by  the 
etymology,  and  by  the  common  assent  of  com- 
mentators.     It   is  evidently  connected   with  the 

Syriac  Jf-^^^dJd,  "fortune,  luck,"  and  with  the 

Arabic  «X^,  jad,  "good  fortune,"  and  Gesenius 

is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture  that  Gad  was 
the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  regarded  by  the 
astrologei-s  of  the  East  (Pococke,  Spec.  Hist.  Ar. 
p.  130)  as  the  star  of  greater  good  fortune.  Movers 
{Phoen.  i.  650)  is  in  favour  of  the  planet  Venus. 
Some  have  supposed  that  a  tmce  of  the  Syrian 
worship  of  Gad  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclamation 
of  Leah,  when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen.  xxx.  11), 
133,  bdgad,  or  as  the  KeH  has  it  13  K3,  •*  Gad,  or 

T  T  '^  T  T 

good  fortune  cometh."  The  Tai^um  of  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  both  give  "  a 
lucky  planet  coraeth,"  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
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this  is  an  interpretation  which  grew  out  of  the 
astrological  beliefs  of  a  later  time;  and  we  can 
infer  nothing  from  it  with  respect  to  the  idolatry 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Padan  Aram  in  the  age  of 
Jacob.  That  this  later  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
existed,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  Buztorf 
(Lex,  Talm,  s.  v.)  says  that  anciently  it  was  a 
custom  for  each  man  to  have  in  his  house  a 
splendid  oouch,  which  was  not  used,  but  was  set 
apart  for  **  the  prince  of  the  house/'  that  is,  for 
the  star,  or  constellation  Fortune,  to  render  it  more 
propitious.  This  couch  was  called  the  couch  of 
Gada,  or  good-luck  (Talm.  Babl.  SanKed,  f.  20  a, 
Nedarim,  f.  56  a).  Again  in  Bereshith  Rabba,  sect 
65,  the  words  ^HK  D4p^,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  31  are 

explained  as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Rabbi  Moses  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Aben  Ezra  (on 

Gen.  XXX.  11)  says  ••that  13^  (Is.  Ixv.  11)  sig- 
nifies the  star  of  luck,  which  points  to  everything 
that  is  good;  for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kedar 
(Arabic)  :  but  he  says  that  13  K3  (Gen.  zxz. 
11)  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense. '* 

Illustrations  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a 
banqueting  table  in  honour  of  idols  will  be  found 
in  the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethi- 
opians (Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  feast  made  by 
the  Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Bol  and  the 
Dragon  (comp.  also  Her.  i.  181,  &c.).  The  table 
in  the  temple  of  Belus  is  described  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (ii.  9)  as  being  of  beaten  gold,  40  feet  long, 
1 5  wide,  and  weighing  500  talents.  On  it  were 
placed  two  drinking  cups  {Kopx'ho^ta)  weighing 
30  talents,  two  censers  of  300  talents  each,  and 
three  golden  goblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weigh- 
ing 1200  l^by Ionian  talents.  The  couch  and  table 
of  the  god  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  at 
Patara  in  the  island  of  Ponchaea  are  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  (v.  46).     Compare  also  Virg.  Aen, 

ii.  763 : 

"  Hnc  nndiqae  TroU  gaxa 
Inoeusis  erepui  adytis,  mentaeque  deorum 
CratereMque  auro  tiMdif  csplivaqae  vestis 
Congerltur." 

In  addition  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  referred 
to  above  may  be  quoted  that  of  Stephen  Le  Mojae 
(  Var.  Sacr,  p.  3^33)  who  says  that  Gad  is  the  goat 
of  Mendes,  woi:shipped  by  the  Egyptians  as  an 
emblem  of  the  sun ;  and  of  Le  Clerc  (Comm,  m  Is.) 
and  I^kemacher  (Obs.  Phil,  iv.  18,  &c.)  who 
identify  Gad  with  Hecate.  Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  19) 
tells  us  that  in  the  later  Egyptian  my thology  T^x^ 
was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  pie- 
sided  over  birth,  and  was  represented  by  the  Moon. 
This  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  as  given  by  Jerome.  [Meni, 
note  a.] 

Traces  of  the  worship  of  Gad  remain  in  the 
proper  names  Baal  Gad  and  Giddeneme  (Plaut.  Poen. 
V.  3),  the  latter  of  which  Gesenius  (Jfon.  Phoen. 
p.  407)  renders  HDV^  13 » **  favouring  fortune." 

GAD'ITES,  THE  (niH:   6  TiS,  6  Tam, 

ol  vlo\  rdJH:  Oad,  Gaditae,  Gaddi),  The  de- 
scendants of  Gad  and  membei-s  of  his  tribe.  Their 
character  is  described  under  Gad,  p.  648  6.  In  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  36  for  *' the  Gadite"  the  LXX.  have 
TaXaaXii,  and  the  Vulg.  de  Oadu 

GENNE'SAKET,  LAND  OF  (^  yrj  Ffprn- 
ffopir :  terra  Qenesar^  terra  Genesareth).  After 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord 


GENNESABET,  LAND  OP 

and  His  disciples  crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  aD<] 
came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  place  whidi  is  called 
••the  land  of  Genneairet"  (Matt.  xiv.  34;  Mark 
vi.  54).     It  is  generally  believed  that  this  terxxa 
was  applied  to  the  fertile  crescent-ahaped  plain  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  extending  fixma  Kfaaxa 
Minyeh  on  the  north  to  the  steep  hill  behind  Hefdel 
on  the  south,  and  called  by  the  AnJv  ei'Gkmteir^ 
••  the  little  Ghor."     The  descriptioo  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  {B,  J,  iii.  10,  §8)  would  apply  admiraUjr 
to  this  plain.     He  says  that  along  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesai-et  there  extends  a  region  of  the  same  name, 
of  marvellous  nature  and  beauty.     The  soil  was  so 
rich  that  every  plant  Ooarished,  and  the  air 
temperate  that  trees  of  the  most  opposite  nataT 
grew  side  by  side.    The  hardy  walnut,  which  de- 
lighted in  cold,  grew  there  luxuriantly ;  there  were 
the  palm-ti^ees  that  were  nourished  by  heat,  and 
fig-trees  and  olives  beside  them,  that  required  a 
more  temperate  climate.      Grapes  and  figs  were 
found  during  ten  months  of  the  year.     The  plain 
was  watered  by  a  most  excellent  spring  calkd  by 
the  natives  Caphamaum,  which  was  thought  by- 
some  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  a  tish  was 
found  there  closely  resembling  the  cofxictnKS  of  the 
lake  of  Alexandiia.     The  length  of  the  plain  aknc: 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  thirty  stadia,  and  it« 
breadtii  twenty.     Making  every  allowance  for  the 
colouring  given  by  the  historian  to  his  descriptioo,  * 
and  tor  the  neglected  condition  of  el-Ghnweir  at 
the  pment  day,  there  are  still  left  sufficient  point»» 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  to  justify  thetr 
being  identified.  The  dimensions  given  by  Joeeplius 
are  sufliciently  correct,  thou^,  as   Dr.  Thomsoo 
remai'ks  {The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  348),  the 
plain  ••  is  a  little  longer  than  thirty,  and  not  quite 
twenty  furlongs  in  breadth.**     Mr.  Porter  ( H<mdh. 
p.  429)  gives  the  length  as  three  miles,  and  the 
greatest  bi'eadth  as  about  one  mile.    It  appears  that 
Professor  Stanley  either  assigns  to  *•  the  land  of 
Gennesaret"  a  wider  signification,  or  his  detcriptioii 
of  its  extent  must  be  inaccurate,  for,  after  osliin^ 
attention  to  the  tropical  vegetation  and  climate  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  he  says :  *•  This 
fertility  .  .  .  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  the  one 
spot  on  the  western  shore  where  the  monntains, 
suddenly  receding  inland,  leave  a  level  plain  of  five 
miles  wide,  and  six  or  sevoi  miles  long.    This  pUia 
is  'the  huid  of  Gennesaieth '"  {S.  |  P.  p.  374). 
Still  his  descripticMi  goes  far  to  confirm  in  other 
respects  the  almost  exaggerated  Unguage  in  whidb 
Josephus  depicts  the  prodigality  of  nature  in  th» 
region.     •'  No  less  than  four  springs  poor  fvrth 
their  almost  fuU-gi-own  rivers  through  the  pbiu  ; 
the  richness  of  the  soil  displays  itself  in  mi^ifiomt 
corn-fields;  whilst  along  the  shore  rises  a  thick. 
jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander,  abounding  in  bir^^ 
of  brilliant  colours  and  various  forms.      Boit^- 
hardt  tells  us  that  even  now  the  pastures  of  Khan 
Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richnen  {S^ri^ 
p.  319). 

In  the  Journal  of  Claasioai  end  Sacred  PhiMogy 
(ii.  290-308)  Mr.  Thrupp  has  endeavoared  to  abow 
that  the  land  of  Gennesaret  was  not  el-Gbawar, 
but  the  fertile  plain  el-Batlhah  on  the  nortb-eastem 
side  of  the  lake.  The  dimensions  of  this  pkaia  and 
the  chaiacter  of  its  soil  and  prodoctioos  coiiemmJ 
so  fiir  with  the  description  given  by  Joaephos  <^ 
the  land  of  Gennnaret  as  to  afibrd  reasonable  ground 
for  such  an  identification.  But  it  a{^iears  fnm  an 
examination  of  the  narrative  in  the  Gospeb,  tliat, 
for  other  reasons,  the  plain  el-Batlhah  b  not  the 
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land  of  GenneBaret,  bat  more  probably  the  scene 
of  the  ntiracle  of  ftediog  the  five  thooaand.  Afler 
delivering  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  onr  Lord  and 
liis  diaciples  left  Capernaum,  near  which  was  the 
acene  of  the  parable,  and  went  to  Nazareth  (Matt, 
xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1).  It  was  while  He  was  hei^ 
apparently,  that  the  news  was  brought  Him  by  the 
Apostles  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt, 
xiv.  13 ;  Mark  vi.  30).  He  was  still,  at  any  rate, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  On 
hearing  the  intelligence  "  He  departed  thence  by 
ship  into  a  desert  place  apart"  (Matt.  xiv.  13; 
Mark  vi.  32),  the  ''desert  place''  being  the  scene 
of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
**  belonging  to  the  city  odled  Bethsaida  "  (Lake  ix. 
10).  St.  John  (vi.  1)  begins  his  account  of  the 
miracle  by  saying  that  **  Jesus  went  over  the  sea 
of  Galilee:"  an  expression  which  he  could  not  have 
used  had  the  scene  of  the  miracle  lain  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  as  Mr.  Thrnpp  supposes, 
at  el-Ghuweir.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
it  was  on  the  eastern  or  north-eastern  side.  Ailer 
the  miracle  Jesus  sent  His  disciples  in  the  boat  to 
the  other  side  (Matt.  xiv.  22)  towards  Bethsaida 
(Mark  vi.  45),  in  order  to  go  to  Capernaum  (John 
vi.  17),  where  He  is  found  next  day  by  the  multi- 
tudes whom  He  had  fed  (John  vi.  24,  25).  The 
boat  came  to  shore  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret.  It 
»eems  therefore  perfectly  clear,  whatever  be  the 
actual  positions  of  Capernaum  and  tlie  scene  of  the 
mi  Icicle,  that  they  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lake, 
and  that  Capernaum  and  the  land  of  Gennesaret 
were  close  together  on  the  same  side. 

Additional  intei-est  is  given  to  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret, or  el-Ghuweir,  by  the  probability  that  its 
scenery  suggested  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  It  is 
admirably  described  by  Professor  Stanley.  "  There 
was  the  undulating  com-tield  descending  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  was  the  trodden  pathway 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  witli  no  fence  or 
hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling  here  and 
there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it;  itself  hard 
with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule  and 
human  feet.  There  was  the '  good '  rich  soil,  which 
distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  plain  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood from  the  bare  bills  elsewhere  descending 
into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  mass  of  com.  There 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hillside  protruding 
here  and  there  through  the  coi-n-fields,  as  elsewhere 
through  the  grassy  slopes.  There  were  the  lai-ge 
bushes  of  thorn — the  *  Nabk,*  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven 
— springing  up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  the  more 
inland  paits,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving 
wheat"(iS^.  ^P.  p.  426). 

GEZ'RITES,  THE  (niSH,  Keri  nTIH:   6 

•  ■ 

r^fftpi ;  Alex.  6  FtCpauos:  Gerxi),  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8. 
[Geuzites.] 

GIL'EADITES,    THE    0)fn    Judg.    xii. 

4,   5,   nj^an :    roXoda,    Jndg."  xii.   4,    5,    6 

raXaaSl,  Num.  xxvi.  29,  6  VaKadBf  Judg.  x.  3, 
6  raXaaSlrrjs;  Alex.  6  roXaaSirtr,  6  Ta^aa- 
Scfri^f  :  Oalaaditac\  Oalaadites,  viri  Galaad),  A 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Manassch,  descended  from 
Gilead.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  old  stand- 
ing feud  between  them  and  the  Ephraimites,  who 
taunted  them  with  being  deserters.  See  Judg.  xii. 
4,   which  may  be  rendered,  *'  And   the  men   of 
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OQEV 


Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said.  Runagates 
of  £phraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is  between  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh) ;"  the  last  clause  being  added  parentheti- 
cally. In  2  K.  XV.  25  for  *'  of  the  Gileadites  "  the 
LXX.  have  it,wh  r&y  r^rpcutoffivy. 


HALLELU'JAH.    [Appendix,  p.  Uvi.] 

HAR'EL  (with   the  def.  art.   ^«nnn :   rb 

&pi^X  :  Ariel).  In  the  margin  of  Ez.  xliii.  15  the 
word  rendei-ed  •*  altar  *'  in  the  text  is  given  "  Harel, 
1.  e.  the  mountain  of  God."  The  LXX.,  Vulg., 
and  Arab,  evidently  regarded  it  as  the  same  with 
"  Ariel "  in  the  same  verse.  Oar  transiatore  fol- 
lowed the  Targum  of  Jonaliian  in  translating  it 
**  altar."  Junius  explains  it  of  the  4<rxdpa  or 
hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt  ofiering,  covered  by 
the  network  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  plac^ 
over  the  burning  wood.  This  explanation  Gesenius 
adopts,  and  brings  forward  as  a  parallel  the  Arab. 

i.(,  ireh,  ** a  hearth  or  fireplace,"  akin  to  the Heb. 

"rtK,  <tr,  «♦  light,  flame."  Fiirst  {Handw,  s.  v.) 
derives  it  from  an  unused  root  NIH  hard,  **  to 

T  T 

glow,  bam,"  with  the  termination  -el;  but  the 
only  authority  for  the  root  is  its  presumed  existence 
in  the  word  Harel.  E wald  {Die  Prophetcn  desA.B. 
ii.  373)  identifies  Harel  and  Ariel,  and  refers  them 
both  to  a  root  TMl^f  drdh,  akin  to  ")4Ki  ^r. 

T   T 

HAT.  [Headdress,  p.  767  a.] 
HAZ'AZON-TA'MAR.    2Chr.xx.2.    [Ha- 

ZEZON  TaMaR.] 

HE'BERITES,  THE  (n?nn  :   6  Xofitpi : 

Heberitae).  Descendants  of  Heber,  a  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (Nuhi.  xxvi.  45). 

HE'BREWESS  (n^nay :  *E/3pofo:  Hehraea), 

T  m 

A  Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv.  9). 
HEB'RONITES,  THE  (^3^1311 :  b  Xtfiptiy, 

6  Xtfipwyi:  Hebroniiaey  Hebroni).  A  family  of 
Kohathite  Levites,  descendants  of  Hebron  the  son 
of  Kohath  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58 ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 
In  the  reign  of  David  the  chief  of  the  fiunily  west 
of  the  Jordan  was  Hashabiah  ;  while  on  the  east  in 
the  land  of  Gilead  were  Jeiijah  and  his  brethren, 
«*  men  of  valour,"  over  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30, 
31,  32). 

HER'MONITES,    THE    (D^yiDin :    'Ep- 

fjLwvitifi :  Ifermoniivi).  Projierly  **  the  IleiTOons," 
with  reference  to  the  three  summits  of  Mount 
Hennon  (Ps.  xlii.  6  [7]).     [Hermon,  p.  790  6.] 

HES'ROy  (pVn:  'Acrpi^K;  Alex.  *Aapd>fji'. 
Hesron).  Hezron,"  the  sou  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxvi.  6).  Our  translators  followed  the  Vulg.  in 
adopting  this  foim  of  the  name. 

HESTRONITES,  THE  (^:'nvnn :  6  *A(rp«W ; 

Alex,  b  'hffpvvti :  ffesronitae).  Descendants  of 
Hesron,  or  Hezron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxvi.  6). 

HEZ'ROKITES,  THE(*ilVnn  :  6*Airpiuy[: 

ffesronitae).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  de- 
scendants of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharcz  TNuro. 
xxvi.  21). 
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HUPHAMITES,  THE 

HU'PHAMITES,  THE  (>pwnn:  om.  in 

LXX. :  ffuphamitae).    DesceDdanta  of  Hupham  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamio  (Num.  ixvi.  89). 
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ISH'MAELITE.  [Ishmael,  p.  8936.] 

ISTIAELITE  (^V^ifc^:  *U(pmi^irris ;  Alex. 

*l<rfuni\€(rris  :  de  Jearde'lt),  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25, 
Ithra,  the'  &ther  of  Amasa,  is  called  '*  an  Israelite," 
or  more  correctly  "  the  Israelite,"  while  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  17  he  appears  as  **  Jether  the  Ishmeelite."  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  for  unless 
Ithra  had  been  a  foreigner  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  express  his  nationality.    The  LXX.  and 

Vulg.  appear  to  have  read  *^Kjni^  **  Jezreelite." 

IZ'EHAKITES,  THE  (n^vfo  '  *  'I^<r«Jf)  j 

Alex.  6  ^adp  :  Jesaaritae).  A  £imily  of  Kohathite 
Levites,  descended  firom  Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Num.  iii.  27)  ;  called  also  in  the  A.  V.  **  Ixhai-ites." 

IZ'HARITES,   THE   (nnv*n:   i  'Icaapl, 

*l<r<radpf  6  *l<r<reMpl ;  Alex.  6  'l(r<reuipl,  *l<r<rapl,  6 
'iKoc^i :  Isaari,  Isaaritae),  The  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. In  the  reign  of  David  Shelomith  was  the 
chief  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22),  and  with  his 
brethren  had  charge  of  the  treasure  dedicated  for 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30). 

JAH  (rl^ :  Kitpios :  Dominus).  The  abbre- 
viated form  of  •*  Jehovah,"  used  only  in  poetry. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Hebrew,  but  with  a  single 
exception  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4)  is  rendered  •*  Loixl "  in 
the  A.  v.  The  identity  of  Jah  and  Jehovah  is 
•  strongly  marked  in  two  passages  of  Isaiah  (xii.  2, 
xxvi.  4),  the  force  of  which  is  greatly  weakened  by 
the  English  rendering  "  the  Lord."  The  former  of 
these  should  be  translated  "  for  my  strength  and 
song  is  Jah  Jehovah"  (comp.  Ex.  xv.  2);  and 
the  latter,  "  trust  ye  in  Jehovah  for  ever,  for  in 
Jah  Jehovah  is  the  rock  of  ages."  **  Praise  ye 
the  Lord,"  or  Hallelujah,  ^ould  be  in  all  caaeF 
"  praise  ye  Jah."  In  Ps.  Ixxxix.  8  [9]  Jah  stands 
in  parallelism  with  "  Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts " 
in  a  passage  which  is  wrongly  translated  in  our 
version.  It  should  be  <'  O  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts, 
who  like  thee  is  strong,  0  Jah  1 " 

JAH'LEELITES,  THE  (^^K^HM:  6 'AX- 

\il\l :  Jalelitae).  A  branch  of  ihe  tribe'  of  Zebulon, 
descendants  of  Jahleel  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

JAH'ZEELITES,     THE     (♦^KVHM ;     b 

*A(rii}X(:  Jesielitae).  A  branch  of  tKe  Naph- 
talites,  descended  from  Jahzeel  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

JES'UITES,  THE  (nK^H:   6  *U<rovi:  Jeth 

suttae),  A  family  of  the  tiibe  of  Asher  (Num. 
xxvi.  44). 

JES'URUN.  [Je8H€RUN.] 

JEW  (nin?),  JEWS  (onin^  ch.  jw^iT 

in  Ezr.  and  Dan.).  Originally  **inan,  or  men  of 
Judah."  The  term  firat  makes  its  appeaiance 
just  before  the  Captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
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tlien  is  used  to  denote  the  men  of  Judah  who 
held  Elatb,  and  were  driven  out  by  Rezin  king 
of  Syria  (2  K.  xvi.  6).     Ekth  had  been  taken  by 
Azariah  or  Uzziah,  and  made  a  colony  of  Judah 
(2  K.  ziv.  22).     The  men  of  Judah  in  prison  with 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  12)  are  called  "  Jews  "  in 
our  A.  v.,  as  are  those  who  deserted  to  the  CShal- 
deans  (Jer.  xzxviii.  19),  and  the  fragments  of  the 
tribe  which  were  dispca-sed  in  Moab,  £dom,  and 
among  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  zl.  11).     Of  these 
latter  were  the  confederates  of  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  who  were  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah 
(Jer.  xli.  3).    The  fugitives  in  Egypt  (Jer.  zliv.  1 ) 
belonged  to  the  two  tribes,  and  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  more  important;  and  the  tame 
general  term  is  applied  to  those  who  were  carried 
captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  Iii.  28,  30)   as 
well  as  to  the  remnant  which  was  )dt  in  the  land 
(2  K.  XXV.  25 ;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  &c).    That  the 
term  Y&iMi  or  **  Jew  "  was  in  the  latter  history 
used  of  the  members  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin   without    distinctiim    is    evident    from 
the  case  of  Mordecai,  who,  though  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  called  a  Jew  (Esth.  ii.  5,  &c),  while 
the  people  of  the  Captivity  are  called  '*  the  people 
of  Moidecai  "  (Esth.  iii.  6).     After  the  Captivity 
the  appellation  was  universally  given  to  those  who 
returned  from  Babylon. 

JEWS'  LANGUAGE,  IN  THE  (nn^rr). 

Literally  *<  Jewishly :"  for  the  Hebrew  must  be 
taken  adverbially,  as  in  the  LXX.  ('lovSoitfr/;  and 
Vulgate  (Judbtce).  The  term  is  only  used  of  the 
language  of  the  two  southern  tribes  ailer  the  Cap- 
tivity of  the  northern  kingdom  (2  K.  xriiL  26, 
28  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  18 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  11, 13),  and  of 
that  spoken  by  the  captives  who  returned  (Kch. 
xiii.  24).  It  thei-efore  denotes  as  well  the  pure 
Hebrew  as  the  dialect  acquired  during  the  Cap- 
tivity, which  was  characterized  by  Aramaic  forms 
and  idioms.  Elsewhere  (Is.  xix:  18)  in  the  poetical 
language  of  Isaiah  it  is  odled  "  the  lip*of  Canaan.'* 

JEZ'ERITES,    THE    {'^^^T}:    6   Impl; 

Alex,  d  'Uffpl ;  JeserUae).  A  family  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  descendants  of  Jeser  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

JEZ'REEL.  3.  (^NO!-  'I'O-^A:  /«- 
rahel).  The  eldest  son  of  the  prophet  Hosea 
(Hos.  i.  4),  significantly  so  called  because  Jehovah 
said  to  the  prophet,  *'  Yet  a  little  while  and  I  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  Jezred  upon  the  house  of 
Jehu,"  and  **  I  will  hnA  the  bow  of  Israd  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel." 

JEZTIEEUTE     {"hnfrvn :     ^UQm^khv : 

Alex.  ^IffpatiKl-niSf  once  2  K.  ix.  21  'Ij^w^A/nrt: 
Jezrahelita).  An  inhabitant  of  Jezreel  (1  K.  xxi. 
1,  4,  6,  7,  15,  16;  2  K.  ix.  21,  25). 

JEZREELI'TESS  (n^^KJTIt!:  'I^O-f^"; 
Alex.  Et^pai/Xetri;,  'l^jfMt^Arrif,  *lvpK^rit: 
Jezrahelitis^  Jezrdelites,  Jezraelitis),  A  woman 
of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxz.  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2, 
iii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1). 

JOSEDECH  ijn^n\ I  'I-wreWic :  Jomin). 

Jehozadak  the  son  of  Seiaiah  (Hagg.  t.  12.  14, 
ii.  2,4;  Zcch.  vi.  11). 


END  OF  APPENDIX. 
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